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(Illustrations  in  Italics.) 


Abclia  floiibunda,  25 
Abies  braeteata,  404 
Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige,  21]  ;  vcxillarium, 

451 
AcaiDa  Nuvit!-Z eland ia3, 193,  319 
Acampc  longifulia,  479 

Acer  campestre,  374  ;  Lorbergi,  136  ;  plata 
noides  laciniatum,  112  ;  platanoides,  610  ; 
pseudo-platdnus,  56S 
Acineta  Barkeri,  42 
Aciphylla  squtrrosa,  180 
Aconites,  the,  104;  winter,  and  Snowdrops, 

5S 
Adilestone,  flowers  from,  59S 
Adiaatum   Pacotti,    510,  567;  Veitchi,   461; 
Waltoni  diffusam,  354  ;  Williamsi  in  bas- 
kets, 257 
Atranthes    Curnowiana,    170 ;    grindiflora, 

324 
Aerides  expansum  Leonis,  169  ;  quinquevul- 
norum,  324  ;   Schrojderi,   42 ;  Bouthgatise, 
370 
.*K:i'^hynanthus,  14 
Agapauthu«,  double-flowered,  217,  275,  322  ; 

umbellatus  maximus,  311 
A^jathiea  cielestis,   440  ;  ca3le3ti8   compacta, 

125 
./geratums,  two  new,  357 
Albuca  NtUoni,  25 
Alburnum,  500 
Alder,  white,  50S 
AUamanda,  fine,  a,  244 
Allium,  a  large,   194 ;   flavum,  238  ;  noblle, 

17 
Allium  pedemontanum,  5,  44 
Aloysia  citriodora,  25,  451 
Alpine  and  herb.iceous  plants,  179 
Alpine  plants  at  Zermatt,  21 
Alpines,  the  past,  present  and  future,  119 
Alsine  verna  plenis&ima,  125 
Alstrcemerias,  89    106,  121 
Althsa  frutex,  244 

Aiiial_li,  fromthe  jyergola  at  the  Capuddn  Con- 
vent, 573 
Ainboyna  Lily,  the,  121 
AmarylUdete,  the,  67 
Amaryllis    aulica,    504  ;    autumn -flowerijig, 

410;  Halli,  244;  the,  489 
Amasonia  punicea,  425 
Amelanchier  alnifdlia,  IT 
American  blight,  the,  203 
American  notes,  330 
Amorphas,  the,  586 
Amurphophallus.  36 
Ana3ctoehilu8,  517 

Aniromeda  japonica,  propagathig,  65 
Anemone,    double-  flowered ,   105  ;    Fannini, 
202  ;  Japanese,  in  Ireland,  287 ;  Japanese, 
seeding,  299  ;  rivularis,  406 
Anemones,  501 

Angrsecum  ChalUuanum,   550  ;  Dubuy^soiil, 
248  ;  eburneum,  537  ;  falcatum,  88  ;  ichueu- 
raonense,   370;  Scottianum,  43;  sssqu'pe- 
dale,  60 
Anguloa  Ruckeri  alba,  92,  169 
Anguloas,  139 
Anigosinthus  cocciueus,  82 
Annuals,  17 
Anomatheca  grandiflora,  316 


Ansellia  africana,  353 
Anthericum  Liliago,  56  ;  liliastrum,  56 
Anthurium    Annreanum     giganteum,    425 ; 
Andreanum  Thellusoni,  100,  162  ;  Laingi, 
14,  98,  286,  342  ;  Rothechildianum,  82 
Antiutramma  ihizophylla,  577 
Antirrhinums   241 
Aphelandra  Margaritse,  440 
Apple  aud  Pear  conference,  national,  355 
Apple,    American  Crab,    206;   Cornish    Gilli- 
flower,     469 ;    crop,    the,    in    Kent,    316 ; 
in   Nova  Scotia,   238;  culture,  profitable, 
291  ;     Domino,    366  ;    Duchess'     Favour- 
ite, 445  ;  Golden  Spire  469  ;  Grand  Sultan,  , 
4H9  ;  gr-'wing  of  the  future,  305;  Japanese 
Crah,  206  ;    Mr.   Gladstone,  4!9  ;  Mere  de  ; 
M6n;ige,    419;  of   the    E^st,  56;  Rib^ton 
Pippin,  291 ;  Stirling  Castle,  326  ;  Sturmer 
Pippin,    388  ;    Summer     Nonpareil,    336 ; 
Sussex  Nanny,  366;  Worcester  Pearmain, 
316,  366  ;  shoot,  a  proliSc,  194  ;  show,  Chis- 
wick,  the,  4S1 ;  tree,  Blenheim  Orange,  a 
large,  381 ;  trees,  caterpiUara  en,  16  ;  trees, 
cordon,   in   fruit,    horizontal-trained,    542  , 
trees,  old,  removing,  6 
Apples,  cider,  Devonshire,  504  ;  as  horizontal  ^ 
cordons.  542;  colour  in,  510;  conference  on, 
natiocal,  311 ;  for  Hertfordshire,  3S9  ;  for 
limestone  soil,  328  ;  for  profit,  380  ;  garden 
selection   of,    3f>7 ;  gathering,   345  :  good, 
254 ;  high  colouring  of,  559 ;  newer,  some. 
326;  on  Paradise  stock,  132;  Russian,  weJl- 
flavoured.  418;  standard,  for  Britain,  237, 
254,  340,  543  ;  two  good,  289 
Apricots,  345  ;  hardy,  80 
Aquatics,  stove,  35 
Aquilegia  Stuarti,  344 

Aralia  edulis,   64  ;  evergreen  Japanese,  the, 
413  ;  reticulata,  propagating,  580  ;  Sieboldi, 
565  ;  SUI'oldi  as  a  taUeplant,  413  ;  Sieboldi, 
propagatinff,  474;  fpinosa,  252 
AraucariA  imbricata,  32 
Arbutus  Unedo.  508  ;  the,  in  flower,  494 
Ardisia  mamillata,  S2,  425 
Arenaria  bifolia,  340 
Arisiolochia  elegans,   36,  211;  old,  an,  25; 

rotunda,  56 
Amebia  echioides,  propagatin?,  344 
Arnold  Arboretum,  notes  from  the,  175,  306, 

374 
Arthropteris  tenella,  344 
Arum  Dracunculus,  17 
Arundel,  Tuberoses  at,  210 
Arundina  bimbnsEefolia,  40S 
At^clepias  incirnata.  165 
I  Ash,  flowering,  79;  jiowerinij,  tht,  7S;jiotcerinr/, 
\      Himala;/av,  the,  79;  Manna,  the.  46,  494; 
Lentiscus-leaved,  the,  3S2  ;  use  of  the,  20 
Asparagus,      autumn     treatment    of,    330 ; 
I      Chicory,   567  ;   culture   under  diflnculties, 
I      000  ;  decumbens  in  flower,  504  ;  early,  550  ; 
planting,  251  ;  summer  tiea'uient  of,  39 
Asphoielus  acaulis,  573 
'  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  21i) 
Aspleiiiinn  Jiaccidian  odontit'  .-<,  001  :  formostcw, 
421;  forniusum  and  its  allies,  421;  japoni- 
cum,  115  ;  rhizophon'.m,  51 
Aspleniums  for  b  itkets,  51 
Aster  Amellus,   311,   4ii8 ;   Comet,   242,   294; 
corymbosus,    503  ;    diplostephioidea.    295 ; 
nanus,  360 ;  Stracheyi,  3  ;  Townshendi,  104, 
310 


Asters  at  Chiswick,  270 

Aubrietias,  555 

Auricula,  the,  293,  605 

Auriculas  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 

394;  self,  430,487 
Autumn  flowers,  408,  457  ;  leaves,  473 ;  tints, 

473 
Azalea,  a  free  py/ramidal- trained,  424;  indica 

in  the  house,  585  ;  stem,  gr^^wth  on,  67 
Azaleas,    haidy,    416;    hardy,    propagating, 

474 ;  late,   the,  17 ;  training  and  forcing, 

424 
Azara  microphylla,  10,  112 


Babianas,  74 

Bamb  os,  hardy,  485 

Banana,  the,  131,  307 

Bananas,  2<4 

Baneberries,  103 

Batbarea  vulgaris  plena,  459 

Barberry,  Afch,  63 

Barkeria  elegans,  517  ;  Lindleyana,  518 

Bath  Floral  Fete,  the,  98 

Bean,  Indian,  the,  399  ;  Beal's  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 

173  ;  Seville  Longpod,  332 
Beans,  French,  in  November,  386 
Beard,  Turkey's,  IS 
Beardwood,  trees  and  shrubs  at.  136 
Bedding  plants,  piopaeating,  300,  407 
Bedding,  subtropical,  89 
Beech  and  its  uses,  the,  522,  568  ;  charcoal, 

334 ;  Copper,  caterpillars  on,  16 
Beeches,  Weeping,  the,  382 
Beet,    ornamental,    MacGrigor'e    Favourite, 

310 
Beetle,  Asparagus,  the,  162 
Begonia  Carrieri,   440;   Carrieri  villosa,  14; 
Digswelliana,  14  ;  fuchsioides,  425  ;  General 
Chichester,  355  ;  Haageana,  IS  ;  insignis, 
499  ;   John  Heale,  100,  470 ;   John  Heale, 
propagating.  280  :  maculata  corallina,  218  ; 
Mrs.   Stark,    355 ;   Octavia,  408  ;  seedling, 
170  ;  fiocotrana,  451  ;  socotrana,  propagat- 
ing, 344  ;  Weltoniensis,  399 
Begonias  as    bedderP,   149  ;  at  Forest  Hill, 
128;  in  bloom,  12S ;  open-air,   at  Zurich, 
287  ;   planted  out,  287 ;    tuberous-rooted, 
13,  121 
BeUflower,  Oiientil,   the    great,   101  ;  wall, 

the,  5 
Bellioiastrum  Micheli.  557 
Benthamia  fragifera,  207 
Berberia  Thunbergi,  57 
Beschorneria  bracteata,  244 
Bessera  elegans,  381,  430 
Billbergia  thyrsoidea  splendens,  381 
Bindweed,  blue  Rock,  69,  336;   large  uhite, 

the,  531 
Biolia  corymbosa,  503 
Bird's  nest,  yellow,  the,  239 
Bismarckia  nobilis,  210 
Blackberry  v.  Raspberry,  543 
Bladder  Ferns,  150 
'  Bladder-nut,  281  ;  Colchic,  281 
Bladder  Senna,  Aleppo,  74 


Bladder- worts,  the,  36 

Blandfordias  from  seed,  245 ;  in  bloom,  60 

Blechnums,  478 

Bletia  hyacinthina,  43;  verecunda,  518 

Bluebells,  New  Zealand,  558 

Bodnant  Hall,  551;    vLeio  in  the  grounds  at, 

551 
Bog  peat,  mixed  plantations  on,  118 
Bolb  phyllum  Dearei,  43  ;  umbellatum,  248 
Bollea  Ladudei,  587 
Bomarea  Caideri,  65,  595 
Books— 

*'  vjhoice  British  Ferns,"  67 

"  Cultural  Directions  for  the  Rose,"  524 

"  Ducch  and  Lape  Bulbs,"  117,  140 

"  Flower  Gardeiiint;  for  Amateurs,"  11 

*' ObservatiuDs  on  Injurious  Insects,"  309 

"  The  Orchid  Album,"  67,  31fl,  435,  518 

'*The  Tuberous  Heyonia,"  189 
Borage  in  the  flower  garden,  339 
Bouquets,  478 

Bournemouth,  weather  at,  591 
Bouvardia    President  Cleveland,    170,    403, 

440,  491 
Box  trees,  treatment  of,  400 
Bricken,  common,  amongst  Rhododendrons, 

40O 
Bramble,  double- flowered,  the,  336;  double 

white,  the,  234 
Brassavola  Digbyana,  62  ;  Perrini,  353 
Brassavolas,  two,  139 
Braesia  caudata,  08 
Brighton,  flowers  at,  493 
Broccoli  crop,  the,  in  Cornwall,  387 ;  Gilbert's 

Late  White,  496  ;  protecting  in  winter,  442 
Bromella  antiacantha,  287 
Broom,  Butcher's,  the,  231;  in  Essex,  591 ;  Pink, 

161  ;  Spanish,  280,  284 
Broxbouroe,  flowers  from,  499 
Brunsvigias,  485 

Biussels  Sprouts,  53S  ;  a  good.  331 
Buck-eye,  large,  the,  373  ;  the.  111 
Buckthorn,  Sea,  the,  498 
Budding,  curious  refeult  of,  SO 
Buddleia  globosa,  102 
Bulb,  hardy,  planting,  :;94 
Bulbous  plant,  new,  a,  316 
Bulbs,  Daffcdils,  Ac,  mixed  beds  of,    395; 

for    forcing,    seleciirg    and  potting,   321; 

stove,  two  beautiful,  301 
Burlingtonia  decora  picta,  588 


Cabbage,  the  Danish  Ball-head,  194 

Cabbages,  572  ;  Colewort,  495 

Caladlums,  129 

Calandrinia  oppositifolia,  89 

Calanthe    curcuhgoides,  518  ;    Textori,   67 ; 

Veitchi,  536  ;  veratrifolia,  67 
Calanthes  at  Burford  Lodge.  587 
Calceolaria  mexicana,  105  ;  the,  392 
Calceolarias,  beautiful,  two,  342;  proiagat 

ing,  233 
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Calla  sethiop-ca  491 ;  sethiopica,  from  seed, 
520;  aethiopica  ripening  seed,  4i0 

Callicarpa  purpurea,  491 

Callistenion  rigidus,  525 

Calochorti,  22,  74 

Calochortus,  125  ;  pulchellus,  5 

Campanula  collina,  121 ;  garganica  hirsuta, 
5  ;  Haylodgensis,  150  ;  niuralis,  5  ;  pelvi- 
fonnis,  406  ;  pyramidalis,  244  ;  Vidali,  70, 
21S ;  Zoysi,  239 

Candytuft  Empress,  193 

Canna  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  310 ;  Paul  Bert, 
310 ;  Souvenir  de  Louise  Van  Houtte,  342  ; 
Ulrich  Brunner,  355 

Cannas,  31S,  457 ;  dwarf,  101 ;  flowering, 
397  ;  Gladiolus-flowered,  181 

Cape  flowers,  gathering,  37 

Cape  Leadwort,  165 

Cardoons,  cooking,  567 

Carex  pendula,  5 

Carnation  Apricot,  S9,  170 ;  and  Picotee, 
tne,  125,148;  Bamham  Beauty,  25  ;  Celia, 
193  ;  Clara  Bond.  193  ;  competition,  261  ; 
Elaine,  92  ;  Fair  Maid,  121  ;  Germania.  45  ; 
Guiding  Star.  170  ;  Miss  Joliffe,  165  ;  Mme. 
Carle,  264  ;  Old  Clove,  150  ;  Painted  Lady, 
238  ;  Paul  Engleheart,  165.  170,  533,  574 ; 
Scarlet  Bedder,  92 ;  Surls"  Queen,  556,  606 

Carnations,  429 ;  and  Picotees,  difference 
between,  339  ;  dying,  261 ;  from  America, 
98  ;  from  Cambridge,  165  ;  garden,  295  ;  in 
November,  499  ;  in  the  flower  garden,  191, 
242,  244,  357;  lateness  of,  ITQ;  layering, 
177,  2^1,  294,  486  ;  layering,  in  Cocoa-nut 
fibre,  531 ;  potting,  502  ;  propagatine:,  38  ; 
scented,  243  ;  seedling,  165,  170  ;  selection 
of,  458 ;  Tree,  in  America.  525  ;  Tree,  pro- 
pagating, 432  ;  winter  -  blooming,  39S  ; 
yellow,  180,  221  ;  yellow  ground,  new, 
405 

Carpenteriacalifomica,  44,  65  ;  califomicain 
flower,  32 ;  cali/ornica  groicing  on  bach 
ic all  of  greenhouse,  75 

Carrots,  wireworm  in,  331 

Cassia  floribunda,  210 

Catalpa,  golden-leaved,  the,  80 ;  syringie- 
folia,  244,  399,  433 

Catasetum  Bungerothi,  169,  248,  384 ;  Bun- 
gerothi  salmoneum,  537  ;  tridentatum  and 
atratum,  43 

Caterpillar  plague,  the,  16 

Caterpillars,  death  to.  303 ;  devastation  by, 
20  ;  on  fruit  trees,  91,  449 

Cattleya  Aclandiie,  248  ;  aurea,  324,  384,  422, 

455  ;  Bowringiana,  370,  384,  423,  454,  602  ; 
calumnata,  323 ;  chrysotoxa,  455  ;  crispa, 
67;  crispa  Buchaniana,  169;  Dominiana,  353; 
Dowiana,  204  ;  Dowiana  and  its  allies,  285  ; 
Eldorado,  285  ;  exoniensis,  588  ;  exoniensis 
from  Perth,  479  ;  fausta  delicata,  434  ;  Gas- 
kelliana,  43,  139,  169,  324,  40S ;  Gaskelliana 
superba,  66  ;  gigas,  66  ;  gigas  Sanderiana, 
324 ;  guttata,  537  ;  Hardyana,  161 ;  Harrisi, 
401  ;  Harrisoni,  233 ;  intermedia,  white- 
flowered,  a,  43  ;  labiata,  517  ;  Lamberhurst 
hybrid,  401  ;  Leopoldi,  116  ;  Lindleyana, 
286 ;  Massaiana,  4^5  ;  Maatersoniai,  480  ; 
maxima,  479  ;  Mendeli  Rex,  139  ;  porphy- 
roglossa,  518,  537  ;  Reineckiana,  13  ;  Scho- 
fieldiana,  161 ;  superba,  370  ;  Trian»,  589  ; 
virginaliB,  204.  248  ;  Walkeriana,  603  ;  Wal- 
libi  or  virginalis,  248 

Cattleyas  in  the  Chelsea  Nursery,  88 

Caulidoiccr,  a  valuable,  151 

Cauliflowers  and  their  culture,  136 

Cei^nothuB  Gloire  de  Versailles,  194,  207 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  on  chalky  goil,  330,  356 

Ceiiui  Deodara  robusta,  586 

Celery  for  cooking,  40 

Celsia  arcturu^,  91 

Centaurea    macrocephala,    125  ;    suaveo'ens, 

103 
Ceratopteris  thalictroides,  510 
Cercis  eiliquastrum,  240 
Cereus  procumbeos,  170 ;  speciofiissimus,  36 
Chamtpropi   ej:celsa    in   a   Jjorsetshire  garden, 

245;  Fortunei,171,  245 
Chelsea,  Ferns  at,  211 
Cherry,  the,  as  food,  86 

Cherries,  47  ;  dwarf  hardy,  132  ;  Morello,  328 
Chestnut,  the,  and  its  uses,  592 
Chionanthus    retusus,    56 ;    virglnlcus,    17, 

330 
Chironias,  two  new,  69 
Chiswjck,  Tomatoes  at,  165 
Choieya  temata,  381 
Chou  de  Burghley,  49'^ 
Christmas  flowem;  irkiie  Azaleas   in  a    lavje 

copper  howlf  585 
Christmas  notes,  569 
Chrysanthemum  Alljert  Victor,    438;    Amy 

Fu'ze,    512  ;    Avalanche,    436,    488,    512  ; 

Blushing    Bride,    411  ;    Bronze    Queen  of 

England,    301,    571  ;    buds,    selection    nf, 

227  ;      liuffalo      Bill,     487  ;     Cajsar,     545 ; 

Capuoine,   402;    c-  ntenary    of    the,    47',; 

Coquette  de  Castile,  571  ;  Cottage  Pink, 

456  ;  CuUingfordi,  488  ;  cuttings  rooting, 
25,  174,  608  ;  David  Windsor,  487  ;  Deli.hine 
C-ibocho.  411  ;  Edwin  Molyneux,  402,  438  ; 
Effie,  487 ;  Elaine,  438,  488,  530 ;  Elsie,  354, 
436  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  545  ;  Ftinchette,  265  • 
FeUclty,  529 


Chrysanthemum  Figaro,  487;  Florence  Percy, 
438,  487,  488  ;  flowerp,  cutting  and  arrang- 
ing, 435 ;  flowers  damping,  437.  460,  487, 
512;  Frangois  Marrouch,  438,  487;  George 
D-iniels,  487;  Golden  Circle,  529;  Golden 
Mme.  Desgrange,  316;  group,  a  good, 
570 ;  hsematoma,  18 ;  Hamlet,  4S7 ;  H. 
Bhoesmith,  402 ;  incurved,  436 ;  James 
Carter,  451  ;  James  Salter,  437;  James 
Weston,  487  ;  Jean  Marty,  487  ;  Julie  La- 
gravere,  425  ;  Lady  Dorothy,  487  ;  Lady 
Selborne,  438 ;  Lakm^,  411 ;  L'Automne, 
498  ;  leaves  curUng,  372 ;  Leoni  Lasalli, 
371 ;  Lincoln's  Inn,  402 ;  Lord  Alcester,  . 
4SS;  Madame  Baco,  487;  Mme.  Blandi-  ■ 
neries,  438  ;  Mme.  de  Consanort,  487  ;  Mme. 
Desgrange,  302  ;  Mme.  Desgrange  flower- 
ing a  second  time,  397 ;  Mile.  Blanche 
Pigmy,  497;  Mile  Lacroix,  530;  Maid  of 
Kent.  571  ;  M.  A.  Le  Moult,  571  ;  Mr.  Gar- 
nar,  475,  488  ;  Magicienne,  402  ;  maximum, 
193,  486 ;  Miss  Annie  Lowe,  438 ;  Miss 
Gorton.  438 ;  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  498,  531  ; 
Mrs.  CuUingford,  411  ;  Mons.  Bernard, 
487 ;  M.  Pankoncke,  487 ;  Mons.  Patrolin, 
529;  Mrs.  Alpbeus  Hardy,  557;  Mme. 
C.  Audiguier  for  late  blooms,  571  ;  Mrs. 
Langtry,  558  :  Maroon  Model,  558  ; 
Mrs.  Bevan,  487 ;  Mrs  Falconer  Jame- 
son, 487  ;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Harris,  545  ;  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  264,  265  ;  Mrs.  J.  Rtcher, 
265  ;  Mrs.  Wheeler,  498  ;  Mrs.  J.  Wright, 
438,  488;  Nelson,  402;  notes,  5,195,250, 
371,  412,  558  ;  nudicaule,  229 ;  odoratum, 
557;  Pa»tfcrisque,  460;  Peter  the  Great, 
570  ;  Primrose  League,  571 ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  512  ;  Progne,  571  ;  Roi  des 
Japonais,  487;  Sabine,  402,  487;  Sam 
Henshaw,  372 ;  season,  prospects  of, 
396;  season,  the,  380  ;  eegetum,  174, 
338  ;  Snowdrop,  571  ;  Pourca  d'Or,  630  ; 
Souvenir  d'Angele  Amiel,  487  ;  Stanstead 
Surprise,  402 ;  Simflower,  402,  438,  487, 
488  ;  Theodore  Bulher,  4S7  ;  Thorpe  Junior, 
438,  487  ;  Tokio,  529  ;  Videt  Tomlin,  487, 
488,  544  ;  what  constitutes  a  good  bloom, 
459  ;  Wm.  Holmes,  438,  451  ;  William 
Robinson,  530 

ChryEanthemums,  408  ;  as  standard^i,  529 ; 
at  Camberwell,  438 ;  at  Kew,  488 ;  at 
Putney,  411 ;  deformed  buds  of,  282  ;  for 
cut  blooms,  250 ;  early,  336  ;  early,  two 
valuable,  381 ;  earwigs  on,  5,  438  ;  housing, 
315  ;  in  the  Temple  gardens,  411 ;  influence 
of  wood  ripening  on  buds  and  blooms,  530  ; 
in  N.  America,  558;  in  the  parks,  438; 
Japanese,  436;  judging,  396;  keeping  the 
blooms,  411  ;  large  Anemone.  488  ;  late 
struck,  315 ;  losing  their  leaves,  529 ; 
market,  607;  miniature,  228;  naturally 
grown,  529,  570;  new,  4S7,  531;  notes, 
taking,  5  ;  on  walls,  24,  571 ;  outdoor  in  No- 
vember, 529;  perpetuation  of  sports,  283  ; 
planted  out,  511  ;  Pompon  and  border, 
529;  preparing  boxes,  &c.,for  exhibition, 
353  ;  preparing  the  plants  for  cuttings, 
487  ;  Princess  Teck  family,  the,  557  ;  pro- 
pagating, SO  ;  proper  time  to  strike  cut- 
tings, 571  ;  Queen  of  England  family,  606  ; 
reflexed  Japanese,  488,  498 ;  seasonable 
notes,  173,  301;  seedling,  in  Jersey,  530; 
sheltering,  460;  single,  438;  single^  two 
good,  558  :  stimulants  for,  106  ;  suckers, 
removal  of,  5  ;  summer  treatment  of,  24  ; 
top-dressing,  283  ;  types  of,  437  ;  wall  and 
border,  558;  wood,  ripe  and  unripened,  120 

Chrysogouum  virgiuianum,  242 

Chysis  aurea  maculata,  299 

Cibotium  Barometz,  344 

Cienkowskia  Kirki,  153 

Cimicifuga  racemosa,  104 

Cinerarias  dying  ofl',  439 

Cinquefoil,  shrubby,  80,  318 

Cirrhopetalum  ornatissimum,  353;  pulchtl- 
lum,  286 

Cistus  algarvensis,  165 ;  Gum,  spotted,  the, 
32  ;  ladaniferus  maculatus,  32  ;  Rock,  556 

Cistusea  in  a  S'trrei/  gardtn,  253 

Citrus  trifoliata,  498 

Clematis  coccinea,  148;  erecta,  17;  graveo- 
lens,  ':87,  320;  Ja  kmanni,  311;  large- 
flowered,  457  ;  largc-fiowend,  uindow  gar- 
nished  with,  457 

Clematises,  summer- flowering,  532 

Clerodendron  fallax,  286,  579 ;  epeciosum, 
propagating,  432  ;  trichotomum,  propa- 
gating, 272 

Clethra  alnifolia,  316,  374;  arborea,  508;  ar- 
borca  in  Cornwall,  591 

Clianthus  Dampieri,  127 ;  Dampieri  margl- 
natus,  170;  puniccns,  126 

CoaU  anthracite,  567,  590 

Cobs,  513 

Cochliostcma  Jacoblana,  30 

C' Glabella,  587 

Codogyne  barbata,  587 ;  cristata,  116,  141  ; 
Gardneriana,  537;ocellata,  517;  Sanderiana, 
45  ;  speciosa,  161  ;  spcciosa  viridis,  384 

Colchicums,  316,  459  ;  double-flowered,  406 

Coleus,  14 

Colours,  typical,  reversion  to  from  white- 
flowered  varieties,  501 

CoIumblzieB,  271 


Colutea  haleppica,  74 

Combination,  a  good,  115 

Combretum  purpureum,  490,  521 

Commelina  tuberosa,  193 

Comparettia  macroplectron,  537 

Composts,  601 

Conference,  Apple  and  Pear,  National,  141, 
333,  418;  fruit,  at  Chiswick,  378,  427.  498; 
fruitgrowers',  the,  263 

Conifer  cuttings,  2  0 

Convolvulus  grand ijlorus,  531  ;  large  white, 
531 ;  llneatus,  69  ;  mauritanicus,  69,  336 ; 
Scammoni,  239 

Coorabe  Wood,  notes  from,  564 

Coprogma  Baueriana,  129;  hardiness  of,  64 

Coral  Tree,  Hume's,  25 

Cordyline  indivlsa,  true,  490 

Cork,  flowers  from,  74 

Cornflower,  purple,  the,  340 

Cornus  canadensis,  64,  222 ;  sangulnea,  508 

Coronilla  iberica,  193 

Correa  cardinaUs,  525 

Corydalis  cava,  242 

Coryopteris  mastacanthus,  330 

Coemos  bipicnatus.  244,  408  ;  hybrid,  403 

Cotoneaster  microphyUa,  350  ;  Simonsi,  585 

Cotoneasters  upon  the  Grass,  504 

Cottonia  peduncularis,  248 

Cottonwood,  546 

Coudray  Parte,  Midkurst,  Sussejc,  433 

Cowslip,  Calif omian,  3 

Crassula  jaemlnea,  127  ;  lactea,  575 

Crataegus  crus-galli  salicifoUa.  509  ;  Laelandi, 
propagating,  343  ;  Pyracantha,  403 

Crepis  rosea,  193 

Cress,  Indian,  yellow,  17 ;  Indian,  the  scar- 
let, 126 

Cxinum  giganteum,  244;  Moorei,  65,  74 

Crooosmia  aurea  in  New  South  Wales,  170 

Crocus  Fleicheri,  4C6;  iridiflorus,  499;  Isevi- 
gatus,  499 

Crocuses,  autumn -flowering,  316,  340,  359, 
381 ;  at  Weedon,  311,  autumn  tnd  winter, 
573 

Crossandra  undulaefolia,  98,  246 

Croton  Warreni,  471 

Crotons  at  Handcross  Park,  595 ;  propagat- 
ing, 220 

Cryptomeria  elegans,  306,  508 

Cucumber  Tree,  the,  305 

Cucumbers,  twin,  69 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea,  112 

Currant,  crimson-flowering,  the,  230;  Faj's, 
257,  330;  Indian,  2S0 ;  Red,  fasciated,  98 

Currants  on  north  walls,  325 ;  Red,  28 ; 
White,  a  use  for,  133 

Cuttings,  hard-wooded,  552  ;  root,  518 

Cyananthus  lobatus,  242 

Cyathea  dealbata,  577 

Ci/rcLS  rfvoluta,  99 

Cyclamen  africanum,  498;  europseum,  121; 
lieder^efolium,  539,550 

Cyclamens  at  Clovelly,  Hounelow,  491 ;  fail- 


planted  out, 


giganteum, 


barbatum 
bellatulum 


ing,  521,  580;  grubs  on 
244 
]  Cycnorhes  Warsceuiczi,  12 

Cymbidium  elegans,  381,  537 
■      370 

Cypenis  distans,  14 

Cyphomandra  betacea,  504 

Cypripedium  Amesianum,  116 
nanum,  370  ;  bellatulum,  88 
roseum,  169  ;  californicum.  238  ;  callosum, 
536;  calurum,  299;  Cunhami,  204;  con^ 
color  Gardnerianum,  248;  Curtiei,  161; 
Elllottianum,  408 ;  Harrisianum  super- 
bum,  384  ;  insigne,  591  ;  ineigne  Sanderfe, 
480;  Leeanum  maciilatum,  002;  Leeanum 
superbum,  517  ;  new,  a,  537  ;  osoanthum 
superbum,  247,  423;  Parishi,  204,  285; 
Sallieri,  587  ;  Sanderiamim,  2S5  ;  Savagea- 
num,  370;  spectabile,  43;  Spicerianum, 
370  ;  superbiens,  Ita  ;  vexillarium,  247  ; 
Wallisi,  acj 

Cypripediums.  88  ;  at  Burford  Lodge,  65, 
423  ;  at  Camberwell,  299  ;  at  Shuttle  worth's, 
550  ;  at  Studley  House,  352  ;  at  The  Wood- 
l^inds,  454;  high-priced,  434;  in  Fjance, 
247  ;  two  good.  139 

Cyrtanthus  McKeni,  218  :  sanguineus.  313, 
336 

Cyrtopodium  cardiochiluno,  £84 

Cystopterie,  150 


Dabfecia  poHfolia,  359 

Daorydium  Franklini,  452 

DoxTodU,  Ci/clfnitni-floirered,  90,  178  ;  Hoop- 
petticoat,  white,  498 

Daffodils,  bicolor,  226  ;  in  ihf  trild  garden, 
227  ;  Irish,  429,  533  ;  many-flowered,  486  ; 
tortuoBC  White  Trumpet,  459,  502 

Dahlia,  curious,  a,  311  ;  flowers  from  Rothe- 
say, 457  ;  Golden  Gem,  340;  Henry  PatHck, 
300  ;  imperialls,  490  ;  Mikado,  2(4  ;  Para- 
gon, 320;  Sensation,  340 


Dahlias,     241  ;    and    their    culture,  55 ;    at 

Heckfield,  339;  Cactus,  242,  270,295,311, 

323,    340 ;   dwarf,    339  ;    from    Cork,  381  ; 

siugle-flowered,  269,  286,  294,311 
Daisies,   giant,  531  ;  Michaelmas,  notes  on, 

357 
Daisy,  great  Ox-eye,  319,  408 
Damson,     Prune,     292 ;     trees     unfruitful, 

420 
Daphne  Blagayana,  295  ;  Mezereum,  160 
Daphnes,  propagating,  16 
Darlifigtonias  at  Hor&ham,  338 
Davallia  Tyermani,  601 
December,  flowers  in,  555  ;  in  the  garden, 

547 
Delphinium   hybridum    sulphureum,    104  ; 

Prince  of  Naples,   44  ;  Ustane,  44  ;  Zalil, 

91 
Delphiniums,  123 
Dendrobium  album,   384  ;    bigibbum,    324 ; 

Dearei,    138;   fibforme,   42,  353;   Jamesi- 

anum,     423  ;     Macarthise,    352  ;    macro- 

pbyllum,  116  ;    Pierardi    latifolium,    139  ; 

rhodostomum,  323  ;  splendidissimum,  603  ; 

stratiotes,  422  ;  superbiens,  353  ;  Treacher- 

ianum,  604;  triadenium,  422 
Dendrobiums,  black-haired,  41 
Dendrochilum  filiforme,  8S ;  uncatum,  537 
Dennstjedtias,  300 

Detfontainea  spinosa,  SO,  153,  451,  £08,  544 
Detmodium  penduliflorum,  410 
Deutzias,  566 
Dianthus  Atkinsoni,  121,  222,  243,  319 ;  cin- 

nabarinui,  150  ;  cruenius,   5;   Grievei,  3  ; 

splendens,  264 
Dianthuees,  annual,  i72 
Dicentra  eximia,  104 

Dicksonia  antarctica,  115  ;  Berteroana,  86 
Dicranoglossum  furcatum,  601 
Dictamnua  albus,  5 
Dictyogramma  japonica,  461 
Dipladenia  boliviensis,  99 
Disa,  a  blue,    194  ;    graminifolia,   353,   451, 

479 
Disas  at  Dangstein,  66 
Dodecatheon  integrifolia,  503 
Dogwood,  the,  508  ;  white,  207 ;  wood  of  tte, 

516 
Doronicum  drajtonenee,  557;  plantagineuoi, 

533  ;  plantagineum  excehum,  504 
Doryopteris  palmata,  115  ;   sagitt a;f olia,  115 
Dove  Orchid,  the,  423 
Dracaena  Evanfciana,  526 
Dracocephalum  Ruyschianum,  243 
Dragons,  17 

Drop,  Golden,  propagating,  80 
Dropwort,  double-flowered,  22  ;  single,  89 
Dryas  Drummondi,  557 


E. 


Eartham,  rainfall  at,  170 

Earthworm,  common,  some  doings  of  the, 

584 
Eaalnor,  notes  from,  350 
Eccremocarpus  scaber,  499 
Echeverii     retusa,    440;     secunda    glauca, 

458 
Fchinacea  purpurea,  340 
Edge  Hall,  notes  from,  2 
Eichornia  (Pontederia)  tricolor,  121 
Eh^agnus  longipes  edulis,  98 
Elfeocarpas  t-yancu*,  :'S 
Elieodendron  orientale,  401 
Elder,  280 
Elm,  distinct,  a,  32 
Kims  from  seed,  raising,  94 
Ely,  plants  in  flower  in,  403 
Eomecon  chionantha,  18 
Epacrises,  jrocagating,  38 
Epidendrum  nemorale,  88  ;  nemorale  maju', 

161;  phcenictum,  587;  radiatum,  139;  Randi, 

66,    384 ;     stenopetatum,    602  ;    viteliinum 

maju",  88  ;  Wallibi,  66,  602 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  23 
Epiphora  pubcscens,  116 
Epiphyllum  truncatum,  397 
Epiphyllimis,  526;  propagating,  580 
Eremurus   Bungei,   89 ;  robustus,    17,    194 

robustus  and  its  varietie',  56;  Olgaj,  239, 

264 
Erica  hyenialis  alba,  471 
Eiigeron    glabclluq,    17  ;  mucronatum,   90 ; 

speciosum  superbum,  104 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  64 
Erioi:)sis  rulidobulbon,  U 
P'rpetion  reniforme,  74,  105 
Eryngiura  planum,  311 
Erythra^a  diffusa,  69 
Erythrina  Ilumci,  25 
Erythroniuni  Henderaoni,  321 
Efcallonia  monteviden&is,  64,   112  ;    PhiUp- 

piana,  32,  44 
Esmeralda  Clarkel,  451,  596 
Eucalyptus,  fine,  a,  244 
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Eucharis  amazonica,  130  ;  amazanica,  cul- 
ture of,  li  0 ;  bulbs,  unhealthy,  49vi ;  grand!- 
florfl,  hardiness  of,  520 

Eulalia  japonica,  358,  40ij ;  japonica  varif  gata, 
320,  407 

Eulopbia  guineensls,  24S  ;  guineenais  pur- 
purata,  116 

Euonymus,  propagating,  38 

Euphorbia  cipitata,  3 

Europe,  forests  of,  20,  70 

Eiirybia  Gunniana,  535  ;  ramulosa,  534 

Eurycles  amboinensia,  121 

Evergreens,  moving,  in  summeT",  373  ;  plant- 
ing, 307 

Exacum  macranthum,  82 


r. 


Feltbam,  noteafrom,  527 

Fern,  basket,  a  useful,  9  ;  fronds  drying,  9  ; 
Maiden-hair,  and  Fandanus,  408  ;  notes, 
273 ;  Royal,  9  ;  Rojal,  Japanese,  the,  344  ; 
Silver  Tree,  the,  577  ;  spores,  euwing,  171  ; 
^callj  a,  273 

Fernery,  the  hardy,  140 

Fema,  Adder's  tongue,  epiphytal,  510  ;  at 
Chelsea,  211  ;  at  Forest  Hill,  140  ;  at  home, 
257;  basket,  stove,  86;  beautiful,  115; 
British,  destruction  of,  544 ;  Carbonell 
collection  of,  the,  09;  decorative,  useful, 
578  ;  exotic,  114 ;  Filmy,  151  ;  Filmy,  at 
Dangstein,  51  ;  for  a  cool  stove,  601 ;  for  ex- 
hibition, 139  ;  recent,  566 ;  seedling,  102, 
245,  552  ;  slender-stemmed  Tree,  171  ;  Tree, 
Japan,    344  ;  upon  iron,  434 

Fig  Negro  Largo,  451  ;  tree,  a  large,  202 

Figs,  420 ;  in  Sussex,  49  ;  in  the  ^open  air, 
346  ;  on  open  walls,  48  ;  roots  of,  moving, 
49 

Filberts,  513 

Fire  Pink,  Virginian,  56 

Fir,  Scotch,  the,  312  ;  Silver,  the,  404 

Firs  and  Pines,  190 

Flax,  perennial,  319 

Florists'  flowers,  358 ;  seasonable  notes  on, 
431 

Flower  bed,  choice,  a,  339 

Flower  beds,  beautiful,  359 ;  in  summer,  4 

Flower  garden.  Carnations  in  the,  191  ; 
English,  119,  191,  270;  mtes,  23,  90,  105, 
126,  149,  193,  222,  243,  295,  320,  340,  360,  395, 
4,7,431,  459,  486,  5J3,  556,  576,  606;  Po- 
tato disease  in,  182 

Flowtr  gardeniog  and  architecture,  218 

Flower  gardens,  Ruskin  on,  181 

Fiowtr holder,  tubular,  arranged,  39  ;  in  basin, 
38 

Flower  holder,  tubular,  38 

Flowering  plants,  hedges  of,  282 

Flower  names,  ugly,  277 

Flower  of  Ceylon,  Rainy  Month,  352 

Flower  show  at  Lausanne,  333 

Flowers,  a  few  good,  192;  after  the  frost, 
338  ;  annual,  149  ;  cut,  packing,  569  ;  donn: 
for  holding,   38  ;  hardy  autumn,  some,  405 

Forcing,  £93 

Forecourt  gardens,  472 

Forest,  Ashdown,  in  summer,  219 

Porest  Hill,  Ferns  at,  140;  tuberous  Be- 
gonias at,  128 

Forest  tree  planting  on  the  prairies,  46 

Forest  trees,  diseases  of,  142,  166,  240,  288, 
382,  452 

Forestry,  214,  356,  610;  at  the  Irish  Exhibi- 
tion, 190,  214,  288 ;  conservancy  in  Upper 
Burmah,  452 

Forests  of  Europe,  the,  70 

Forsythias,  473 

Foxglove,  noble,  a,  89,  150,  193 

Foxgloves,  5,  148,  4SS  ;  hybrid,  531  ;  in  the 
wild  garden,  48tJ 

France,  Orchids  in,  203 

Francoa  ravwsa,  468,  469  ;  ramosa,  520,  578 

Fraxiuus  omus,  494 

Freesias  from  seeds,  332 

Fremontia  californica,  3S1 

Fringe  tree,  the,  B'iO 

Frogs  eating  Strawberries,  133 

Frosts,  early,  360 

F.uit,  cold  storage  of,  328  ;  borders,  surface 
of,  480  ;  crops,  232,  258,  283  ;  crops  and  the 
drought,  8;  crops,  thinning,  6;  exhibition 
of,  311 ;  garden,  the  hardy,  501  ;  gardens, 
wire-protected,  17 ;  growers'  conference, 
25.  69,  213,  263  ;  Growers  Association,  Bri- 
tish, 333,  378,  456;  growing,  389;  ques- 
tion, the,  365  ;  notes,  108,  453  ;  notes  from 
Hustnor,  325  ;  operations,  seasonable,  223  ; 
packing,  carriage,  and  marketing  of,  256  ; 
roadside  plantations  of,  543  ;  room,  view 
of,  in  Messrs.  Bunyard's  nursery  at  Maid- 
stone, 365 

Fruit  tree,  best  form  of,  291 

Fruit  tree  stems,  smearing,  559 


Fruit  trees,  bush,  3S9,  445 ;  foliage  of,  2S9 ; 
hedi^erow,  543;  priming,  444;  emearing 
stems  of,  482,  501  ;  taking  stock  uf,  278  ; 
winter  notes  on,  363 

Fruits,  bush,  48  ;  Califomian  exhibition  of, 
49/  ;  eating  for  health,  418  ;  hardy,  29, 
156,  278,  365,  419,  467  ;  under  glass,  7,  49, 
84,  109,  133,  168,  201,  225,  255,  291,  327,  347, 
391,  420,  447,  483,  514,  541,  583,  594 

Fuchsia,  Californian,  372  ;  centenary  of  the, 
562  ;  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  323  ;  Currant, 
Californian,  the,  230  ;  dependens,  170  ; 
fufgens,  562  ;  microphylla,  562  ;  microphylla, 
330  ;  procumbena,  98  ;  Riccartoni,  56,  64  ; 
Riccartoni  and  Hyacinthus  candicans,  165  ; 
splcndms,  563  ;  triphylla,  82 

Fuchsias  at  Kew,  178  ;  from  seed,  245 ;  in 
the  open  air,  406  ;  in  mid-winter,  550 

Fungus,  a  la'"ge,  165  ;  in  plantation,  287  ; 
with  offensive  smell,  68 

Funkia,  great  white,  the,  69 

Furze,  329 


Gaillardias,  17,  105  ;  propagating,  16,  272 

Gale,  Sweet,  78 

Galeandra  Baueri,  139  ;  dive?,  139 

Galeandras,  479 

Gardcnei  s'  clubs,  554 

Gardeners  in  America,  513 

Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement,  Birming- 
ham, 402 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  the,  2'^,  117,  170 

Gardeners'  Relief  Fund,  Devon  Rosery,  550 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institut'on, 
19,  239,  504 

Gardenia  roots  diseased,  68 

Gardening,  beautiful,  97  ;  for  profit,.3S7 

Gardens,  alteration  in,  494  ;  English  flower, 
191 

Garland  Flower,  the,  342 

Garrya  elliptica,  64 

Genista  anglica,  565  ;  elata,  18 

Geutiana  alpina,  574  ;  ang  ustif olia,  574  ; 
asclepiadeaiilba,  121  ;  Clusi,  574  ;  Kochiana, 
574 

Gentians  of  the  acaulis  gioup,  574 

Geranium,  hymenoides,  557  ;  Ivy-leaf  Alice 
Crousse,  399  ;  white  field,  the,  215 

Geraniums  as  border  plants,  320 ;  hardy, 
2o9 

Geum  miniatum,  22,  148 

Gladioli,  244;  early  flowering,  69,  1?5,  580; 
French,  new  hardy,  i;93  ;  in  a  damp  cold 
season,  148  ;  in  wet  seasons,  241 ;  Lemoine's 
hardy  hybrid  from  seed,  503 

Gladiolus  Beste<-,  264;  Castro,  264;  from 
Zurich,  316;  Saundersi,  lt5;  species  of, 
the,  532  ;  Ville  de  Paris,  45S 

Glen  Cove,  notes  from,  56 

Gloriosa  superba,  129 

Glory  Pea  of  New  Zealand,  126 

Gloxinia,  a  Uose-in-hose,  165  ;  flower,  a 
curious,  316 ;  maculata,  322 ;  virginalis, 
129 

Gloxinias  at  Twickenham,  491 

Gomphia  decorans,  69 

Gooseberries,  224  ;  from  Maidstone,  121 

Gooseberry,  the,  27;  as  a  pyramid,  346  ;  Rose- 
heni,  '11 

Goring  HaU,  170 

Gtiurds,  Snake,  490 

Grafting  old  trees,  109 

Grape,  Black  Morocco,  311  ;  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat,  133;  culture,  290;  culture  for 
market,  593  ;  Frontignan,  514,  543 ;  Golden 
Queen,  278  ;  Grizzly  Frontignan,  584  ;  Gros 
Colman,  591;  Madresfield  Court.  167,  278, 
311,  366,  418;  Madreefield  Court  not 
colouring,  224;  Muscat  Hamburgh,  167; 
MuEcat  Hamburgh,  stoneless,  133 ;  new,  a, 
456 ;  West's  St.  Peter's,  202 

Gripes,  bottling,  5t'.0,  5S1  ;  capricious,  289, 
514  ;  cracking,  345  ;  cracking,  the  cause 
of,  132  ;  good,  rarely  met  with,  388,  467, 
539  ;  Muscat,  defective  fertilisation  of,  560  ; 
scalded,  47,  108  ;  shanking,  480 

Grasses,  ornamental,  choice,  320 

Greens,  Winter,  planting,  137 

Greenhouse  climbers,  a  few  giod,  308 ; 
plants  in  autumn,  375 

Grevillea  Fcsteri,  403 

Griffinia  hyacinthina,  275 

Gromwell,  creeping,  3 

Ground,  vacant,  367 

Grouse,  Pallas'ssand,  116 

Grubs,  the  plague  of,  26 

Gum,  Sweet,  456 

Gum  trees,  hardiest,  the,  400 

Gunnera  scabra,  320 

Gymnogi-amma  gloriosa,  115;  Pearcei  ro- 
busta,  44, 115  ;  spores,  567 ;  Wettenhalliana, 
140 

Gypaophila  ceraetioldes,  56 


H. 


Habenaria  bifolia,   13,  43  ;    militaris,    298  ; 

viridis,  238 
Hablitzia  tamnoides,  104 
Habranthus  Andersoni,  26 
Habrothamnus  aurantiacus,  408;  fazciculatus, 

107  ;  the,  106 
Hasmauthus  Katharinfe,  121,  217 
Ilalimodendron  argenteum,  32 
Hamamelis  virginica,  410 

Hamiltonia  lanceolata,  381 
Hardback,  304 

Hardy  flowers,  380  ;  a  note  on,  293 ;  in  De- 
cember, 544  ;  the  arrangement  of,  126 

Hardy  perennials,  supporting.  181 

Hardy  plants,  22  ;  in  beds,  267  ;  in  July,  21 ; 
notes  on,  56,  89,  124,  459,  557 

Bar  poll  vvi  rigidum,  223;  rigidum,  310 

Harrow,  Rest,  the,  565 

Haslemere,  a  note  from,  165 

Hawaiian  Islands,  scenes  in,  591 

Hazel,  Witch,  the,  410 

Heilth,  eating  fruit  for,  418 

Heaths,  hardy,  565  ;  propagating,  80  ;  winter- 
flowering,  473 

Heckjield  Place,  Hants,  view  on  the  upper  tale 
at,  361 

Hede^a  algeHensis  ai  a  pyramid,  496  ,  canari- 
ensis,  492 ;  digitata,  493 ;  hastata,  493 ; 
lucida,  492  ;  pe'data,  493  ;  Rsegneriana,  374, 
492 

Hedge  robed  in  scarlet,  a,  74 

Hedges,  old,  repairing,  610 

Hedychium  coronai-ium,  239,  342 

1-hllanthus  anfmnnnfiorus,  554;  diffusus  and 
its  varieties,  430  ;  japonicus,  104 ;  Ifeti- 
florus,  575  ;  multiflorus  and  its  varieties, 
358  ;  multiflorus  grandiplenus,  339,  406  ; 
mtiltiflorus  plenus,  294,  45S  ;  rigidus,  221, 
575 ;  tricuspis,  575  ;  tricuspis  and  semi- 
plenus,  532 

Helianthuses  from  Ireland,  244 

Heliotrope  White  Lady,  36 

Heliotropes  in  winter,  564 

Helleborlne,  broad  leaved,  the,  238 

Helleborus  purpurascens,  499  ;  Riverston 
variety,  550 

Heracleum persicum,  22 

Herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  179 

Herbaceous  plants,  5  ;  for  forcing,  578  ;  for 
the  seaside,  606  ;  staking,  103 ;  supports 
for,  222 

Hibbertia  dentata,  127 

Hibbertias,  82 

Hibiscus  syriacue,  330 ;  syriacus,  propagat- 
ing, 332 

Hickory,  Shell-bark,  the,  334 

Hieracium  aurantiacum,  5 

Hippcastrum  aulicum,  504 

Hippophw  rhamnoides,  498 

Hollies  dying,  444  ;  in  Dublin,  544  ;  killed 
by  rabbits,  142  ;  and  Yews,  moving,  69 

Holly,  Hodgin's,  10  ;  hedges,  472 

Hollyhock,  98,  269  ;  diseased,  1S2  ;  prop3gat 
ing,  102 

Holwood  Park,  tree  notes  from,  443 

Honeysucldebmh,  the,  349;  bufh,  350;  Dutch, 
in  pots,  525  ;  golden  variegated,  64 ;  Ja- 
panese, 194  ;  Scarlet  Trumpet,  300  ;  the 
Swami>,  160 

Honeysuckles,  62 

Hornbeam,  wood  of  the,  142 

Horse  Chestnut,  the,  500 

HouUetia  Brocklehurstiana,  116,  353_^ 

Houses,  damp,  covering  walls  of,  177 

Hovey  collection,  end  of,  330 

Humata  Tyermani,  f  01 

Huntleya  albido-fulva,  116 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  451 

Hyacinthus  candicans,  294,  359  ;  candicans 
and  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  165 

Hydrangea,  a  fine,  61 ;  climbing.  280  ;  grandi- 
flora,  14,  26  ;  hortensis,  64, 177 ;  paniculata, 
2S2  ;  acandens,  propagating,  16 

Hypericum  kalmianum,  244  ;  nepalense,  316 


I  Impaliens  comaroensis,  217  ;  Hawkeri,  246, 

307,  342,  526,  570  ;  Hookeriana,  591 
Indies,  West,  Flora  cf,  362 
Indigofera  floribimda,  160 
Ipomfea  Horsfalli;^,  451 ;  rubro-ca;ruIea,  323  ; 

Thomsoniana,  82 
Iris  aurea,  89  ;  Enterprise,  02  ;  Histrio  from 

Ireland,  456  ;  Japanese,  90,  576  ;  Kjempferi, 

147  ;    Kaiser  Wilhelm,   92  ;    orientalis,  5  ; 

Robineoniana,  244;  styloia,  211;    atylosa 

alba,  408  ;  Vartani,  504 
Irises  at  Dangstein,  IS  ;  late,  two,  17  ;  notes 

on,  4 
Iron,  sulphate  of,  as  a  Moss-killer,  129 
Isle  of  Wight,  notes  from  the,  72 
Ismene  calathinum,  336 
Italian  Exhibition,  flowers  at,  IS 
Ivies,  propagating,  333  ;  variegated -leaved, 


Ivy,  Arrow-leaved.  493  ;  Bird's-foot,  493  ;  Fin- 
ger-leaved, 493;  olossy,  492;  Htart- leaved, 
492;  Irish,  492;  Irish,  variegated,  350;  ou 
buildings,  282 ;  on  tree  stumps,  10 ;  on 
walls,  379,  403 ;  purple-leaved,  the,  508 
scarlet-fruited,  the,  586  ;  the,  492 

Isia  viridiflora,  22 

Ixias,  74,  104 

Ixora  macrothyrsa,  170 


Jamesia  americana,  252 
Japanese  Stuartia,  112 
Jasmine,  Chili.  60,  Spanish,  609 
Jasminum  niidiflorum,  528 
Jersey.  New,  a  note  from,  21 
Judas  Tree  fruiting,  282 
Juglans  regia  laciniata,  113 
Juncus  acutus,  90 


Kajmpfer's  Flag,  147 

Kennedya  Marryattfe,  491 

Kent,  a  Lote  from,  504 

Kew,  Fuchsias  at,  178;  greenhouse  at.  591  ; 
rock  gardtn  at,  25;  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and,  547 

Kitchen  garden  notec,  11,  40,  58,  76,  113,  137, 
152,  172,  229,  251,  276,  303,  332,  351, 368,  387, 
415,  442,  464,  496,  507,  538,  553,  572,  599 

Kniphofia  Canari,  121 

Kniphofias,  396 

Ko:lreuteria  bipinnala,  305  ;  new,  a,  305 

Kropatsch,  Louis,  550,  591 


Labiaicr,  Tea,  31  ;  shrub,  the,  31 
Laburnum,  30  ;  alpinum,  30  ;  Scotch,  the^  30 ; 

Nepaul.  80  ;  vulgare,  30  ;    vulgare  quercifo- 

tium,  30 
Litlia  albida  bella,  5Z6;    amanda,  169,  353; 

Amesian9,  92,  116,  139;  anceps  Amesiana, 

587  ;    anceps   Dawsoni,   384,   479 ;    anceps 

Protherceana,     518;    anceps    Sandeiiano. 

588;  autumnalis  atrorubens,  517,  518;  au- 

tumnalis    Buchani,    370 ;     Dayana,     370, 

384 ;    Dormanniana,    550  ;    elegans,     165  ; 

elegans  Turner],  204,  299  ;    Goldieana,  003  ; 

monophylla,   353  ;    Perrini,  423  ;   Perrini 

alba,  381 ;  Perrini  and  its  varieties,   434 ; 

porphyrites,     354  ;     prgestans,     370,  591  ; 

prsestans,   white-flowered,   538  ;    prasiata, 

204 ;    pumila,    370,    384 ;    purpiu-ata,  299 ; 

Tautziana,  299;    Victoria,  475;    xanthina, 

139 
Lager stroemeria  indica,  153 
Lamb,  Tartarian,  the,  344 
Landscape  gardening  in  India,  244 
Landscape,  natural,  v.  laying  out,  361 
Lantanas  in  flower,  100,  323 
Lapageria  alba,  210,  3S1 ;   rosea  and  L.  alba, 

440  ;    rosea  superl.ia,  98 ;    rosea,  wreath  of, 

321 ;  the,  321 ;  unhealthy,  400 
Lapagerias  in  bloom,  308  ;  propagating,  432 
Larch,  beauty  of  the,  94 ;    disease   of,   20  ; 

seed,  356,  404  ;  the,  522 ;  venerable,  a,  94 
Laeiandra  macrantha,  585 
Lastrea  montana  ramo-coronans,  92 
Lastreas,  exotic,  hardy,  51 
Lathyrus  niagellanicus,  406 
Lattice-lecif  jilf'nt,  the,  35,  61 
La\n-el,  Alexandrian,  231;  Colchic,  fruiting, 

330  ;  varieties  of  the,  586 
Laurustinus,  528;  hedges  and  clumps,  473  ; 

variegated,  628 
Lavatera  alba,  339  ;  rosea,  296,  339 
Lavateras,  403 
Lawn,  making  a,  381 
Leadwort,  Cape,  the,  '.'8 
Leaves,  colouring  of,  52S 
Ledum,  31  ;  latifolium,  31 
Leigh  Park,  Harant,  385 
Leiophyllum  buxifolium,  31 
I.epicyitis  scpidta,  566 
Leptospermum  scoparium,  36 
Lc?chenaultia  biloba,  59 
Lespedeza  bicolor,  31 
Lettuce,  Favourite,  367 
Lettuces,  39 

Leucojumavitumnale,  239 
Leucothoe,  62 
Leycesttria  lormosa,  31,  64 
Lilac,  32S  ;  Charles  A'.,  328  ;    white,  in  July, 
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T.ilies.  beautiful,  two,  25 ;  at  Kew,  the,  287 ; 
at  Tottenham,  102  ;  at  Twickenham,  98, 
1S2  ;  dif^eased,  67  ;  Hinialayau,  341 ;  Mari- 
posa, 22,  74,  125;  notes  on,  ISO;  Orange, 
and  Larkepure,  24  ;  Tiger,  in  bloom,  222  ; 
Torch,  223 

Liliuni  auratum,  a  well-flowered,  14  ;  aura- 
tiim  in  gardens,  316;  auratum,  late  planted, 
4  J7  ;  auratum  platyphyllum,  192  ;  Bate- 
manniie,  243  ;  Browni,  14  ;  candidum,  10r>,; 
chalcedonicum,  147,  194 ;  elegans  aluta- 
ceum,  5  ;  giganteum,  S9,  125,  395 ;  gigan- 
t'um,  269;  Harrisi,  100.  375,  521;  longi- 
florum,  121  ;  neilgherrense,  504,  550,  591  ; 
nepalense,  264;  speciosum,  319;  speciosum 
album  novum,  406,  458  :  speciosum  vara  , 
358  ;  superbum,  89;  Wallichlanum,  310 

Liliuojs  at  Chelsea,  !^21 

Lily,  African,  the,  338  ;  Amazon,  the,  309  ; 
Amboyca,  the,  121 ;  Belladoiin'i,  the,  311  ; 
Canadian,  the,  &S  ;  canary-yellow  Torch, 
121;  Jacobsea,  the,  14 ;  Madonna,  the,  89, 
91 ;  Madonna,  tranepIaDting  the,  223  ; 
Martagon,  scarlet,  122,  147 ;  Rockwood, 
147:  St.  Bernard's,  56  ;  St.  Bruno's,  56; 
Scarborough,  tbe,  246  ;  season,  notes  on, 
340 ;  Swamp,  the,  89 ;  Torch,  canary- 
coloured,  a,  104  ;  tree,  Chinese,  276 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  forcing,  375  ;  fruiting  cf, 
336,  360 

Limp,  329  ;  common,  JJoicers  o/the,  329  ;  Silver, 
the,  500  ;  tree,  the,  476 

Linaria  triornithophora,  74,  119,  340 

Lmnsea  borealis,  3 

l.inum  monogynum,  194  ;  perenne,  319 

Liparia  spathulata,  518 

L'quidambar  styraciflua,  456 

Lhiodendron  titiipifcr-T,  31,  42 

Lithospermum  prostratum,  3 

L  ttonia  mode-sta,  ITS,  194 

Llandilo,  rainfall  at,  239 

Lobeaa  Die  Shone  Darnastaderin,  340  ;  good 
bassket,  a   103;  lamosa,  320 

Lobelias,  bedding,  4 ;  Mexican,  teedlirg, 
311 

Locust,  Clammy,  the,  32 

Lonicera,  62  ;  acumintts,  SO  ;  flava  nova,  SO  ; 
ffar/rantissima,  62  ;  japonica,  194  ;  eemper- 
flortne,  IS  ;  sempervircns  minor,  300 

Lof  aestrife,  purple,  193 

Loquit,  the,  64 

Luculia  gratissima,  564,  580  ;  propagating, 
5^0 

Luddemannia  Pescatorei,  2S5 

Lyca-te  fulvescens,  434 ;  Measurcsiana, 
603 ;  plana  Cumminsi,  618 ;  bkinneri, 
537 ;  Skinneri  alba,  384,  479 ;  Smeeaua, 
517 ;  tetragona,  S8 

Lychnis  vespertina  albo-fl  ,  242 

L'/>:ii/.vi  euroixeum,  63 

Lygotlium  flexuosum,  51 

Lynx  Fiowers,  the,  549 

Lyonia,  31 

Lyaimachia  clethroides,  150 

Lythrum  alatum,  340  ;  roseum  superbum, 
150 


Maarcgravia  paradoxa,  236 

Mackaya  bella,  16 

Magnolia,   62 ;   acuminata,   305 ;    conspicua, 

276  ;  grandiflora,  130,  176  ;  hypoleuca,  306  ; 

purpurea,  400  ;  Soulargeana  in  bloom,  373 
Magnolias,  wall  of,  a,  236 
Mahonia,  G3 

Maiden-hair  tree,  the,  10 
Maiikii's  n'r'Gth,  468,  409  ;  the,  578 
Malva  mosthata  alba,  104 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  60 
Minettia  bicolor,  56 
Maple,   field,  the,   374  ;    Norway,  the,  610; 

the  Eagle's-claw,  112 
Mardcnia  trecta,  121 
Maresfield,  coloured-leaved  trees  at,  IGO 
Marigold,   Corn,   the,   338 ;   African,   saving 

seeds  of,  294  ;  pot  or  garden,  556 
Market  garden  notes,  77,  108,  215,  286,  416, 

455,  521,  589 
Margita  macropus,  35 
Mafd':vallia  Chinifera,  139  ;  coradella,  43  ;  cu- 

ciiUata,  536;    Davibi,  169,  517;    macrura. 

451  ;  polyeticta,  51H  ;  raccmosa,  169 ;  Schli- 

rai.  88  ;  tovarenslH,  517  ;  Wagcnerlana,  43 
Masdtvallias  at  Burford  L<jdgc,  42 
Matricaria inodora  fl.-pl. ,  360 
Maxillaria  grandiHora,   5:{7  ;   lepidota,   588; 

prairupta,  454  ;  venusta,  43 
Meadow-Hweet,  shrubby,  176,  252 
Mealybug  on  VineB,  448 
Meconopbis  Wallichi,  91 
Medlar,    common   or   Dutch,    the,    63;   larpe- 

Howtred,   the,  66;    the,   as  an  ornamental 

Iree,  409 
Melia  Azedarach,  10 
Melilot,  common,  tho,  380 
Melilotiis  officinalis,  380 
Melon  culture,  481 ;  Scarlet  Gem,  291 


Melons,  a  fine  crop  of,  481;  a  house  of,  286 
Mcnisperraum  ca^iadense,  63 
Mtrtcnsia  alpina,  295 
Mesembryauthemumblandum,  456,  519  ;  cor- 

difoliiim  variegatum,  272  ;  uncinatum,  150 
Mesembryanthemums,  four  good,  82 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  247 
Mespilus,  64  ;  germanica,  63  ;  grandijlora,  66 
Meteorological  observations  in  Germany,  240 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  408 
Milla  biflora,  149 
Miltonia  Clowesi  pauci  guttata,  537  ;  Pctars- 

iana,  169  ;  Regnelli  purpurea,  205  ;   spec- 

tabilis  Moreliana,  194 
Mimulus  moschatu3  ruber,  154 
Mimuluses,  579 
Miualobata,  340 
Mistletoe,  60S  ;    Wtcpiag,  60S 
Mitraria  coccinea,  63  ;  coccinea,  64 
Mitre  Flovfr,  Chil'mn,  th^,  63 
Mocas-iu  Flower,  the,  43 
Mock  Orange,  135  ;  the  large-flowered,  207 
Mohi-ia  thurifroga,,  171 
Momordica  iavolucrata,  25 
Monotropa  Hypopithys,  239 
Montbretia  croco&miasflor<t,  194 
Montbretias,  192;  at  York,  244;  in  blo^m, 

99  ;  propagating,  245,  552 
Moonseed,  Canadian,  63 
Mormodes  luxatum  eburneum,  204 
Morua  nigra,  585 

Moth,  goat,  the,  312 ;  winter,  the,  543 
Mountain  Ash,  207  ;  beriie?,  410 
Mulberries  dropping,  202 
Mulberry,  the,  585 
Musas,  dwajf  flowering,  14 
Mushroom  beds,  late-bearing,  39  ;  leaves  for, 

441 
Mushroom  spawn,  making,  387 
Mushrooms,  autumn  supply  of,  57  ;  in  the 

open  air,  415 
Musk,  Han-iaon's,  as  a  bedding  plant,  14S; 

Mallow,  white,  104 
Myosotia  dissitiflo.a,  24 
Myrica,  78 

Myricaria  germanica,  78 
Mi/rtle,  common,  the,  78 
Myrtus,  78 
Mystacidium  filicorne,  43 


N. 


Xancy,  nursery  gardens  of,  215 

Narcissus  Ajax  bicolor,  243  ;  calalhinus,  90  ; 
calathinus,  119  ;  cyclamineus,  223  ;  incom- 
parabilie  Sulphur  Phronix,  4S6  ;  Johnsfoni, 
55  ;  Johnstoni,  89  ;  monophyllus,  498  ;  tri- 
andrus,  sub-species  calatlnnus,  180 ;  viridi- 
florus,  3 

Nardoo,  the,  35 

Nasturtium.  Flame,  tho,  23S,  311 

Nectirine,  Pine-apple,  28 

Nectarines,  483 ;  after  fruiting,  290 ;  two 
good,  17 

Neillia  opulifolia,  78 

Neottia  Nidua-avia.  13 

Nepenthes  cincta,  82  ;  Dicksoniana,  354  ;  Lot 
forming  pitchers.  36 

Nerine  exccUens,  310  ;  Fothergilli,  322 

Newry,  notes  from,  105 

Nfotiana  o^ginis,  520  ;  colosaca,  502 

Nigella  damascena,  360 

Nine  Bark,  78 

Nightshade,  Mexican,  106 

Notching.  288 

Nothochlaena  MuUeri,  92 

Novelty  seeking,  403 

Nutlallia  ceras'formis,  78;  cerasiformis,  7S 


Oak  planiawitb  knots,  70;   WUhir/orce,  the, 

(It  Jlolwood  Pari,-,  337 
Oaka,  Holwood,  the,  337;  November  colour 

in  the, 490 

OuiTOARV — 

Court,  W.,  287,403 
Crabbe,  Mrs  Eyre,  403 
Crawford,  W.  H.,  403 
Dlcksm,  F.  A.,  333 
Laxton,  Mra.,  4;i9 
Mackay,  J.  B.,  287 
Pitman,  C.  (<0 
Roberts,  Mrs.,  230 
Rogers,  Mr  ,  141 
Fopcr,  G.,  93 
Whitbourn,  F..  93 
Woostcr,  D.,  355 
October  frosts,  544 


Octomeria  convallarioides,  588 

Oaontoglossum  blandum,  €03 ;  cirrhosum, 
285 ;  Coradinei,  8S  ;  cordatum  splendens, 
13  ;  criepum,  116  ;  crispum  aurantiacum, 
13 ;  grande,  287,  299,  480,  550 ;  grande 
aureum,  353 ;  Harryanum,  204 ;  Harryanum 
nigrescens,  299  ;  Hunieanuui,  5S7  ;  Hunne- 
wellianum,  587  ;  Insleayi  splendens,  384  ; 
Krameri,  161  ;  Londesborougbianum,  603 ; 
maculatum  Duvivierianum,  435 ;  miran- 
dum,  161 ;  nebulosum,  370 ;  nevadense, 
299;  Roezli,  536;  Rossi  Ame-ianum,  .'88; 
Schroederianam,  161  603  ;  tripudians,  169  ; 
vexillariinn,  116.  204  ;  vexillarium  su- 
perbum, 139  ;  WalliPi,  204 

Odontoglossums  in  the  open  air  in  188S, 
517 

CEnothera  fruticosa,  243;  gluica,  243;  spe- 
ciosa,  239 

Oldsuinford  CoMle,  S'ourbridge,  597 

Olearia.' 79 ;  Gunniana,  535;  Haasti,  160, 
170,  232,  330 ;  Haaati,  propagating,  272 ; 
intignis.  25  ;  ramulosa,  56i 

Olearias.  534 

Omphalodea  longiflora,  222;  Luciliae,  148, 
242 

Oncidium  aurosum,  161 ;  cheirophorum,  423  ; 
cri&pum,  479 ;  crispum  ochraceum.  602 ; 
curtum.  lioicer  of,  87  ;  curtum,  showing 
habit,  87;"incurvum,  139  ;  incurvum  album, 
248,  299;  Jonesianura,  116,  299,353,  370, 
384  ;  lamelligerum,  13 ;  Larceanum,  248  ; 
macranthum,  &S,  299  ;  macranthum 
Williamsianuni,  324;  Martini,  401  ;  nigra- 
tum,  116;  ornithorrhynchum  album,  2G4 ; 
Papilio.  88  ;  phymatochilum,  116  ;  Roger&i, 
434;  stelligerum  Ernesti,  13;  tigrinum, 
423  ;  triquctruni,  139  ;  zebrinum,  139 

Oncidiums  of  the  crispum  proup,  87 

Onion,  Lord  Keeper,  538  ;  Piedmont,  the,  5  ; 
Southport  Red  Globe,  475 

Onions,  205,  571  ;  culture  of,  for  exhibition, 
302  ;  sowing,  152 

Ononis  arvensis,  565 

Onosma  taurica,  SO 

Ophioglossum  palmatum,  566 

Ophiopogon  jaburan  aureo-variegatus,  286 

Orange  Ball  Tree,  102 

Orange.  Mock,  the,  17 

Orchard,  539 

Orchards,  old  and  new,  renovation  of,  in  the 
west  midlands,  390 

Orchid  Album,  the,  116 

Orchid,  Fairy.  353 ;  Frog,  the,  238 ;  Gold- 
chain,  the,  SS  ;  house,  climbers  for,  82  ; 
Sladeira,  the,  455 ;  notes,  seasonable,  238, 
369,  588  ;  paintings  by  Durham,  88 

Orchids,  August-flowering.  247;  at  Devon- 
hurst,  596 :  at  Heaton  nou!=p,  Cheshunt, 
516 ;  at  Lodsworth,  13  ;  at  Twickenham, 
53o  ;  British  hardy,  87  ;  importing.  479  ; 
in  flower  at  the  York  Nur.-eriea,  550;  in 
France,  203 ;  native,  our,  435  ;  recent,  423  ; 
Swan,  the,  12 

Orchis  foliosa,  455  ;  hircina,  169  ;  Lizard,  the, 
169  ;  mascula,  white  flowered,  42 

Oreocome  Candollei,  92,  105 

Origanum  Dictamnus,  193 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  1^ 

Ornithogalum  aureum,  74  ;  unifolium,  17 

Oi-ntis  europrea, 'iS  ;  europum,  19  ;  floribunda, 
79 

Orphan  Fund,  Gardeners',  19,  CS,  03,  238, 
379,  425,544,  545 

Osnianthus  ilicifolius,  609 

Oamunda  regalis,  9 

Osobcrry  Trc,  Californian,  the,  78 

OstrowVkya  magnifica,  17,  44 

Ourisia  coccinea,  3 
Oiivirandra  fenatralis,  35 

Osalis  lobata,  300 

Oxford,  Tea  Roses  at,  122 

Oyster  plant,  295 

Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  79,  409,  4S6 


P. 


Pachystoma  Thomeonianum,  299 

Paeonies,   8,   464 ;  from   Langport,  3  ;  Tree, 

102 
PiL'ony,  a  good  white,  3  ;  while,  465 
Palm,  Sago,  the,  99 
Palms,  Ctiusan,  17  ;  for  the  open  air,  209  ;  in 

small  jiots,  216 
Pampas  Grass,  dyeing,  91,  120 
Pancratium  speciosum,  36 
Pansiea,  295  ;  fancy,  319  ;  figures  of,  299  ;  In 

the  flower  garden,   103  ;  propagating,  16  ; 

tufted,  221,  357,  512,  575 
Pansy    Archie     Grant,    340  ;     Countess    of 

Ilopetoun,  183  ;  Snowfluke,  5 
Paper  from  wood,  312 
Paphinia  grandis,  370 
Paphiniaa,  65 

Paradise  stock,  Apples  on,  132 
Park,  Went  Dean,  Chicketttr,  317 


Park  scenery,  the  improvement  of,  70 

Parks,  public,  flowers  in,  267 
Parochsetus  communis,  459 
Paraonia  albiflora,  194 

Passiflora    ccEj-uka,     110,     114  ;     Constance 
Elliott,  98  ;  Constance  Elliott  in  Ireland, 
403  ;  kermesina,  342  ;  princeps,  286,  504 
Passion  Flower,  110  ;  new,  a,  25 
Pauloicnia  imperialis.  79 
Pavia,  111 ;  pirn.   111 ;   macrostachya,  373  ; 

macroslachya,  110;  rubra.  111 
Pea,    Everla'sting,    white,   56.   91  ;    Omega, 
Laxton's,   381 ;  Ne  Plus   Ultra,  331 ;  Wal- 
ker's   Perpetual    Bearer,    152 ;    picking, 
553 
Peach,  Amsden's  June,  202;  an  early,  170; 
Dymond,   419;    Hale's   Early,  17;  Malta, 
328  ;  stones,  split,  155  ;  the,  as  a  market 
fruit,  465  ;  trees  in  Dordogne  in  1888,  326  ; 
Vi'  lette  Hutive,  419  ;  Walburton  Late  Ad- 
mirable, 366 
Peaches,  483  ;  after  fruiting,  290  ;  big,  239  ; 
big  bad,  328  ;  colouring  of,  49  ;  for  succes- 
sion, 49;  in  America,  49;  large,   8;  Red 
Magdalen,  328 
Ptar  tree,  bash,  a,  389 
Pear  trees,  cordon,  447  ;  on  low  walls,  419 ; 

cordon  obtiijue-trained,  539 
Pear  Beuri6  Superfin,  504;  Duchessed'Angou- 
leme,  389;    Jargonelle,   244,   2S6 ;   names, 
£67  ;    perpetual,   a,   364 ;    White    Doyenne, 
445  ;  Williams'  Bon  Clii^tien,  480 
Pears,  313  ;  and  Apples,  national  conference 
of,   141,  311,   355;    as  horizontal  cordons, 
542  ;  collection  of,  planted  148  years  ago, 
593;    cooking,    3"0 ;    dessert,    584;   early, 
360 ;  for  the  million,  445  ;  gathering  345  ; 
keeping,   484 ;  November  and   December, 
582;  on  walls,  366;  perry,  360;  standard, 
for  Britain,  360,  514,  5t;0;  William,   254; 
1 57  kinds  in  a  private  garden,  5  4 
Pea.'^,    December,   in  Scoiland,   550  ;  dwarf, 
113;   early,    second,  77;  latest,  the,   12; 
not  filling,  137  ;  tall  v.  dwarf,  414 
Pelargonium   Duchess  of  Teck,   153 ;  Gloire 
Lyonnaise  74 ;  Mmo.  Crousse,  451  ;  Queen 
of  the  Whites,  60 
Pelargoniums,  Ivy -leaved,  new,  519  ;  in  win- 
ter, 424  ;  zonal,  10,  438  ;  zonal,  at  Langley 
Court,  456  ;  zonal,  for  market,  342 
Pella-a  bdla,  9  ;  inti  ama* ginalis,  461 
PellasiS,  choice,  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

461 
'^entas  carnea,  564 
Pent&temon  barbatus   Torrcyi,  243;  hete:o- 

phjllus,  104;  roiu'jdifolius,  15 
Pentatemons,  126,  194 
Perennials,  hardy,  for  pots,  405 ;  hardy,  in 

winter,  573 
Periploca  graeca,   18,  79,  136  ;  grwca,  Jloiccr- 

spray/s  of,  7S 
Feristeria  elata,  423 
Pernettya  mucronata,  SO 
Pemettyaa,  propagating,  65 
Pescatorea  ceriua,  536 
Petunias,  192  ;  double,  216 
Phaius  bicolor,  451  ;  cjUosus,  451 
I  halajHopsids  at  Kew,  248 
Fhalfenopsij  amabilis,  324  ;  comu  cervi,  336  ; 
grand\liora,  510  ;  grandijlora,  skoicing  haint 
of  plant,  517 ;  Kimballian',  13,  74  ;  speciosa, 
88 ;  Stuartiana.  603 
Philadelphus,  135  ;  grandiflorua,  207  ;  r/rajidi- 
florus^    135;    hirsutiis,    138;   microphytlas, 
'l34 
Phlomis  fruticosa,  79,  SO 
Phlox  stellaria,  221 
Phloxes  from  seed,  401 
Photographic  competition,  590 
Phylloxera  in  vinery,  167 
Phymatodea,      509 ;     albo-squamma'Uf     509 ; 

saccata,  51 
Physiantbus  albens,  381  ;  albpns,  397 
Hhysostegia  virginica  alba,  193 
Phjteiuiia  liinonifolium,  5 
Phytolacca  dceandra,  340 
Picea  Pan  y ana  glauca,  SO  ;  pectinata,   404  ; 
Veitchi,  380;  Webbitina  coning  ia  Ireland 
316 
Picotee  and  Carnation,  the,  125 
Picotee  Mrs.  Sharpe,  243  ;  rose-edged  Nellie, 

430,  486,  501 
Picotees,  4'39  ;  selection  of,  458 
Pilumna  nobllis,  323,  537 
Pine-apple,  the.  417  ;  growing,  202  ;  growing 

at  Gi  odwood,  28 
Pine,  Huon,    the,    452  ;   monster,    a,    312  ; 
mountain  white,  118  ;  shoots  destroyed  hv 
caterpillars,   67 ;    Stone,    Swiss,  the,   266 ; 
the  long-leaved,  166 
Pine  forest,  Portuguese,  a,  404  ;  forests,  the, 

of  Western  France,  426 
Pines  and  Fivs,  190 
Pink,  Blood,  5;  Loid  Lyon,  90;  Pennsylva- 

nian,  56 
Pinks,  a  few  good,  18  ;  alpine,  503  ;  propagat- 
ing, 38 
Pinus  Cembra,  214  ;  flexilie,  118  ;  ponderosa, 
266;  ponderota,  weeping,  a,  494;  aylvestris, 
312 
Piper  nigrum,  217 
Piptantiiua  nepalenais,  64,  80 
Pitting,  288 
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Plane  tree  pollen  causing  iiifluenza,  IS 
Plant  bouses,  work  in,   16,  37,  81,  101,  12S, 

154,    177,  209,  217,  24(5,  274,  307,  322,  343, 

376,  398,  439,  471,  490,  519,  520,  579,  596 
Plant  names,  simplicity  in,  ltJ5 
Planting,  277,  47(3 ;  ornamental,  meaLing  of, 

142  ;  stupid,  4(5  ;  utility  of,  5(i8 
Plants,  a  few  good  dot,  124  ;  elegant  table, 

210  ;  grouping,  220  ;  hardy,  notes  on,  406  ; 

herbaceous  and  alpine,  179;  wet  weather, 

241  J  wicter-flowering,  470 
Plantations,  mixed,  on  peat  bog,  IIS 
Platycodon  grandlflorum,  150 
Pleione  lagenaria,  353  ;  Schilleriana,  43 
V'leiones,  451 

Pleocnemia  Leuzeana,  273 
Fleroma  maerantha,  501 
Plum,  Angelina  Burdett,  194.  447 ;  Chinese, 

double  white,  the,  472  ;   Jul}'  Green  Gage, 

133  ;  Myrobalan,  Purple-leaved,  330 
Plum  trees,  cordon,  514 
I'lums,    3SS,  4S2 ;    late,    4S0 ;    late    v.    late 

Peaches,    446 :     market,    early,    225  ;    v. 

Peaches,  540  ;  profitable,  201 
Plumbago  capensis,  98,  165  ;  capen&is  and  c. 

alba,  424 
Plumiera  bicolor,  408 
Fodocarpus  andinus,  94, 136,  2'  6 
Poinsetlia  pulchfrrima  planted  out,  275 
Poke- weed,  Virginian,  the,  340 
Polemonium  flavum,  3 
Polyanthuses,  laced,  180 
Polygonum,  100  ;   sachalineuse,  148  ;   Ephae- 

rostachyum,  503 
Poli/podiutn  Picoti,  577  ;  Picoti,  577 
Polystichum  rcnuitiun.  400 
Polystichunos,  choice,  409 
Poa.egranate,  112,  408 
Pomegranates,  prupagatiog.  81 
Poplar,  BaL-am,  the,  312  ;  for  timber,  288 
Puplirs,  Lombardy,  and  lightning,  94  ;  Lom- 

tardy,  planting*  142 
Poppies,  102  ;  and  Globe  Flowers,  238  ;  from 

Wantage,   89  ;    Icelai  d,  the,  24,  339,  531 ; 

Shirley,  213  ;  variaUous  in,  22 
Poppy,  Himalayan,  blue,  91  ;  new,  a,  74 
Populus  balsamifera,   312  ;    canadensis  Van 

Geerti.  494 
Potato  crop,  remarks  on,  112  ;  in  West  Corn- 
wall, 40  ;  the,  303 
Potato,  curious,  a,  496  ;  culture  under  glass, 

506 ;    disease,   the,   182,    205,   351  ;    Early 

Puritan,    152;     Improved    Ashlc-f,    331; 

Tree,  280  ;  tubers,  influence  of  flowering 

on,  600 
Potatoes,  17;  an  experiment  with,  463;  at 

the  Royal  Aquarium,  507  ;  clamping,  507  ; 

disease-retisting,     251;      early,    137;     in 

frames,  553  ;  lifting  and  storing,  331 ;  pro- 
fitable, 302  ;    quality  of.  215 ;  will  all  the 

varieties  degtnerate,  414 
PotentiUa    floribunda,    112;    frutlcosa,    1 0, 

31S  ;  William  Robinson,  150 
Potentillas,  IS 
Pratia  angulata,  5 
Primrose,  double  crimson,  iha,  400 ;  Even 

ing,  Missouri,  336  ;  the  Bcotcb  Bird's-eye, 

165 
Primroses,  lft2,  432  ;  coloured,  from  Ealing, 

550  ;  double,  368,  430  ;  from  Wantage,  544 
Primula  Auricula  iu    full    flower,  499,  555  ; 

Chinese,  Cannell's  Pink,  545,567  ;  Chinese, 

old    double    white,   504;    floiibunda,    10; 

frondosa,  459;   japonica,  propagating,  38; 

obconica,  406,  550,  580  ;  prolifera,  456  ;  sik- 

kimensis,  222  ;  aufTrutesccns,  3 
Primulas,  Chinese,  577 
Privet,  golden-leaved,  509 
Prize,  disputed,  a,  544 
Promeiasa  stapelioides,  SS 
Promenieas,  42 

Propagation,  rapid  and  ready,  98 
Prunus,  135  ;  domestica  variegata,  44 ;  pen 

dull,  32,  350  ;   Pissardi,  252,  472 
Fteris,  a  few  ornamental,  114 ;  tremula  e'.e- 

gans,  45 
Pierocarj/a  caucasica  at  Claremont,  219 
Pterottyras  hi&pidum.  111  ;  hispidunif  fruit 

of,  HI 
Pulmonaria    saccharata,     381  ;     saccharata 

grand  i  flora,  125 
Punica  granatum,  112 
Pusley,  566 

Pyracantha,  red,  the,  330 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  243,  319 
Pyreibrume,  23,  272 
Pyrus,  206;  Aucuparia,  207  ;  coronariOy^OG; 

domestica,  207  ;  Hosti,  210  ;  Tovingo,  206 


Q. 


Quissia  chip3,  117 

Quercus  austriac.i   sempervirens,    23  ; 

cordia,  golden-leaved,  the,  bO 
Quince,  the,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  409 
Quinces,  how  to  grow,  256 


Ral  bits,  Htllies  killed  by,  142  ;  v.  tieee,  500 

Kt  dish,  large,  a,  367 

Railway  flower  gardening,  311 

Rdin  water,  stoiiog,  77 

Ramondia  pyrennici,  125 

RaLdia  maciautha,  550 

Ranunculus  Lyolli,  147;  the,  318 

Hajikiolcpis  japonica,  15s;  ovata,  32,  15S 

Raspb  rry  *■.  Blackberry,  543 

Rehmannia  sinensis,  456 

Renanllitra  matutica,  299 

Rtfctrepias,  60 

Retincsporas,  golden,  231,  f09  ;  in  winter, 
580 

Rhipsalia  cassythi,  3'6 

BhodtdendroD  brnchycarpum,  282  ;  calo- 
pbyllum,  101;  curicus  growth  on,  HI; 
Uavisi,  691 ;  ponticuni,  cutting  ai.d  layer- 
ing, 174  ;  piinctatura,  04  ;  Purity,  92  ; 
retusum,  14;  Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Mangles, 
44;  Yellow  Perfection,  401 

Rhododendrons,  cutting  down,  16;  erreen- 
house,  100,  408 ;  Japanese  or  Himalayan, 
525  ;  propagating,  273 

Rhodora  canadensis,  158 

Bhodoti/pos  keii'ioidts,  158 

Rhus  CotinuB,  176;  Co'.inus  on  lavn.  162; 
glabra  laciniata,  158  ;  iwnicifera,  158 

Rl  ynchospermum  jasmiooides,  381 

Ribs.  2:0  ;  savguineuiii,  230  ;  ppeciosuin,  230 

Ridging,  winter,  and  its  tfftcts,  463 

Eivina  humilis,  399,  440 

^ivinas  in  fruit,  322 

Roadside  planting,  5S2 

Rcbinis  174  ;  hispnla,  175  ;  hifpida,  18  ; 
Pseudacacia  var.  Vecai-ntana,  174;vi£cusi, 
32 

Rocket,  yellow,  double,  459 

Rodriguezia  secunda,  370 

Roaiera  gr.tisaima,  471 

Romneya  Coulteri,  69,  89,  121,  264 

Roudeletia  speciota,  491 

Roo^  Yellow,  372 

Roots,  lifting  aid  &torirg,  403;  and  rock- 
work,  555 

Rootwork,  C05 

Rosa  Beggeriaia,  315,  362;  berberidifi  ra, 
412 ;  Brunonis,  71.  72,  428 ;  grandiflora, 
451 ;  Hirdji,  53,  336  ;  Hanisoni,  2  ;  lucida, 
21,  521 ;  microphylla,  412  ;  nutkana,  524  ; 
Pissardi,  72;  pomifera,  330,  524 ;  rubii- 
folia,  524  ;  rugoaa,  122,  215,  3t3  ;  rugosa 
and  its  white  variety,  314  ;  rugosa  for 
hedges,  429;  semperflorens,  2;  setigera, 
302 

Rose  Adam,  314 ;  Alphonse  Soupert,  34 ; 
amabilis,  298  ;  America,  336;  Annie  Lax- 
ton,  34,  314 ;  aphis,  remedy  for,  330  ; 
Barone?sRoth9child,314;  Blanche  Moreau, 
34;  blue,  a,  478;  Boieldieu,  2;  Brilliint, 
54  ;  bushes,  pyramid,  52  ;  Bruce  Findlay, 
103;  Camoens,  163  ;  Cannes  la  Coquette, 
34,  268  ;  Celestial,  315  ;  Charles  Dickens, 
54;  Comtesse  de  Castejs  72;  Cheshunt 
Scarlet,  92 ;  Climbing  Devoniensis,  34  ; 
Climbing  Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  362  ; 
Comte  d'Epremesnil,  34  ;  Comte  de  Pdris, 
97,  26S  ;  Comte  Henri  Riguou,  208 ;  Com- 
ttsse  de  Caeerta,  208  ;  Comtesse  de  Mailly- 
Nesle,  72 ;  Comtesse  Panisse,  54,  314 ; 
Crown  Prince,  54 ;  Danmark,  302;  Devienne 
Lamy,  34 ;  Ducher,  298 ;  Duchess  of  Albany, 
53,  163,  192;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  72,  97  ; 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  297;  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, 314  ;  Dupuy  Jamain,  268  ;  Earl  of 
Dufi^erin,  53,  9^,  163  ;  Eclair,  72 ;  Elizabtth 
de  Grummont,  2(8  ;  Ella  Gordon,  53,  197; 

1  mperor,  54;  Ethel  Browulow,  54;  For- 
tune's Yellow,  33,  511  ;  Fortune's,  in  Ade- 
laide, Australia,  478 ;  Francifica  Kruger, 
103;  Francois  Michel otiy  249;  garden,  the, 
in  early  June,  1,  95;  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
"il,  96,  413,  428,  454;  Gloire  de  Margottin, 
296;  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  53  ;  Grace  Darling, 
215  ;  Grand  Mogul,  53,  216;  Guelder,  Ihe, 
287,  349,  4i3  ;  Heiurich  Schultheis,  34,  97  ; 
Henri  Ledechaux,  314;  Her  Majesty,  71, 
383 ;  Inigo  Jones,   72  ;  Jeannie   Dickson, 

71  ;  Lady  Castlereagh,  2  ;  Lady  Helen 
Stewart,  54,  268 ;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  54 ; 
Lamarque,  2,  33 ;  Lauia  Davoust,  314 ; 
L'Ideal,  268;  L'>rd  Bacon,  97;  Luciole, 
103  ;  Mine.  Andre  Duron,  298  ;  Mme.  Bois, 

2  ;  Mme.  Crozy,  72  ;  Mme.  A.  Etienne,  163  ; 
Mme.  de  Lartas,  97;  Mme.  Edouard  de 
Bonnieres  de  Wierre,  298  ;  Mme.  ElienEe, 
29S  ;  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  163 ;  Mme. 
Georges  Bruant,  72,  298 ;  Mme.  Henri 
Pereirc,  71  ;  Mme.  Hoste,  163,  314  ;  Mme. 
Joseph  Desbois,  34,  103  ;  Mme.  Lambard, 
314  ;  Mme.  Norman  Neruda,  163  ;  Mme. 
Scipion  Cochet,  298  ;  Mme.  de  Vatry.  29S ; 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  34  ;  Maiden's  Blush, 
54  ;  Malmaiaon.  72  ;  Marchioness  of  Lome, 

72  ;  Mai^chal  Kiel,  2,  33,  249,  SSO;  Mare- 
chal  Niel,  in  Lincoloshire.  298  ;  Marecbal 
Niel,  on  its  own  roots,  97  ;  Maria  Pare, 
54 


Rose  Marie  Van  Houtte,  groups  of,  296 ; 
Marquise  de  Vivens,  72,  314;  Maiy  Bennett, 
2;  Max  Singer,  314;  M.rvcille  de  Lyon, 
97,  315;  Mrs.  George  Dickson,  97;  Mr^. 
Geojge  Paul,  55 ;  Mrs.  James  Wilson, 
296;  Mjs.  John  Laing,  53,  54,  71,  268; 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  2  ;  Mods. 
Neman,  314  ;  Narclsse,  34  ;  Niphetos, 
95,  29S  ;  Niphetos,  Climbing,  523;  notes 
from  Cornwall,  33;  old  China,  2;  Papa 
Gontier,  103  ;  Paul  s  Single  White,  34,  298  ; 
Persian  Yellow,  2  ;  Pierre  Carot,  97  ;  Pride 
of  Reigate,  97 ;  Pride  of  Waltham,  72  ; 
Princess  Beatrice,  34,  71,  72;  Princfsse  de 
Sagan,  268  ;  Princeesof  Wales,  31 ;  Prosper 
Laugier,  72 ;  Rcine  O'ga  de  Wurtem- 
burg,  412 ;  Rivolli  Charles,  72 ;  Silver 
Queen,  53  ;  SombreuiJ,  29  <.  314  ;  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prirce,  71;  S.,uvenir  de  Victor 
Hugo,  122.  314;  The  Bride,  51,  71,  163,  314  ; 
the  Cherokee,  163  ;  trees,  grubs  on,  91 ; 
trees,  rust  on,  103 ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  2  ; 
ValMe  de  Ch^mounix,  298 ;  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  71  ;  Victor  Hugo,  268  ;  walk 
at  Kew,  the,  2 ;  Waltham  No.  1,  07  ;  W.  F. 
Bennett,  249  ;  wh  -t  is  a  "  cut-back,"  215  ; 
White  Baroness,  97 ;  York  and  Lancaster, 
54 

Rose  Acacia,  ike,  175 

Rose  Society's,  Nation:*!,  catalogue,  25 

Rosery,  Devon,  the,  in  Toiquay,  267 

Roses,  454,  511,  549  ;  asxigge-tion  about,  163  ; 
after  the  frcst,  383  ;  aphides  on,  in  1888, 
362  ;  at  Forest  Hill,  98  ;  autumn-  flowering, 
362  ;  bedding,  71  ;  button-holp,  336  ;  Chin- 
ese, 478,  524;  Chinese,  as  autumn  bloomers, 
42S ;  climbing,  on  Christmas  Day,  335 ; 
exhibition,  296;  for  masses,  97;  for  the 
seaside,  95,  216;  for  wet  seasons,  548, 
604;  frtm  Berks,  96:  garden,  268,383; 
garden,  list  of,  250,  297,  302;  Harrison's 
Yellow  and  Persian  Yellow,  34  ;  in  Hamp- 
shire. 298  ;  in  July,  33  ;  in  November,  451; 
in  1&S8,  313;  late,  523  ;  late,  in  1S8S,  97  ; 
Macartney,  the,  298,  335  ;  miniature,  34, 
72  ;  Monthly,  54,  215  ;  new,  427,  453 ;  rew, 
at  the  exhibitions,  71  ;  new,  raisfld  at 
Lyons,  297  ;  old-fashioned,  71  ;  own-root, 
216,  268;  planting,  477  ;  propagating,  54, 
524;  red,  best,  315  ;  Rock,  thrubby,  252  ; 
seedling,  523  ;  seedling,  raising,  604;  se- 
lection and  growing  of,  478,  523  ;  single, 
97  ;  successional  blooming  of,  53 ;  Tea,  at 
Oxford,  122  ;  Tea,  at  Waltham  Cross,  52  ; 
Tea  for  winter-bloc ming,  52  ;  Tea,  in  1888, 
97 ;  Tea-scented.  53,  510  ;  Tea-scented, 
hardiness  of,  90,  122,  163,  215;  Tea-scented, 
pruning,  72  ;  rains  and  red  rust  on,  249 ; 
two  good,  97 ;  wash  for,  122  ;  winter  pro- 
tection of,  362,  412 

Roses,  Christmas.  430,  485,  498  ;  Chri&tmas, 
diseased,  533,  606  ;  Christmas,  dying,  503, 
550  ;  Christmas,  from  Exeter,  544  ,  Christ- 
mas, transplanting,  405 

Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  Gardeners', 
490 

Rougier  Cbauvifere,  M.,  retirement  of,  425 

Rubus,  230 ;  deliciosus,  74.  231  ;  odoratus, 
230  ;  pomponius  fl.-pl.,  234  ;  ro&^folius 
caronarius,  518 

Rudbeckia  purpurea,  221 

Ruellia  maerantha,  82 

RuscuB,  231  ;  aculcaius,  231  ;  raccmosus,  231 

Rush,  the  banded,  105 

Ruakin  on  flower  gardens,  181 


Sabal  Adansoni,  210 

Saccolabium  .Blumei,   116;   cceleste,  74,  92, 

194,  238;   gemmatum,  324;  Hendersonia- 

num,  209 
Sage,  Jerusalem,  80  ;  shrubby,  the,  79 
Salisouria  adiantifolia,  10 
Salvia  titcheri,  526  ;  splendens^  526 
Simbucus,  280 
Sanvitalia  procurabens,  239 
Sariacenias  as  insect  traps,  342  ;  at  Horsham, 

333 
Saxifraga    fimbriata,    222  ;    Fortunei,  456 ; 

juniperina,  89,  485  ;  ligulata  and  its  alhes, 

:.C3  ;  ohioensis,  242;  sarmentosa  tricolor, 

100 
Scabiosa  eauca\ica,  407 ;    ciucasica  amosna, 

89  ;  graminifolia,  205 
Scabioup,  German  dwarf,  342 
Scarboiough,  a  note  from,  311 
Schizandra,  280 
Schizuphragma  hydrangeoides,  2S0  ;  hiidran- 

gcoidts,  281 
Scbizohtylis  coccinea,  381,  451 
Schubert  a  grandiflora,  IS,   60;    grandijlora, 

341  ;  grandiflora,  propagating,  65,  407  ;  and 

Ouychium,  543  ;  is  it  a  misnomer'?  470 
Scirpus  zebiinus,  105 
S:olopendiiuin  cristulatum,  92 
Scotland,  a  note  from,  165;  weather  in,  3e3 


Screen,  pretty,  a,  85 

ScuteLaria  Costaricana,  36 ;  Mocciniana,  397, 
491 

Scuticaria  Steeli,  588 

Season,  mildness  of,  498,  504  ;  past,  effects  of 
the,  403  ;  t  unless,  hints  for  the,  254 

Seasons,  wet  v.  dry,  339 

Sedum  dasyphyllum,  90 

Seed  saving,  75 

Seeds,  407  ;  old,  value  of,  386 ;  pulpy,  407  ; 
raising  of  small,  189,  212,  218  ;  tree,  coni- 
feious,  notes  en  ttc  longevity  of,  214 

Senecio  pulcher,  533 ;  propagating,  474 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  491 

Shirehampton,  notes  from,  SO,  103,  381,  458, 
550 

Shoelace  Plant,  the,  588 

Shoots  and  Oi  apes  scalded  108 

Shrub  notes,  232,  400,  528;  American,  160, 
444 

Shrubbery  beds  and  borders,  161 

Shruts,  beiry-bearing,  409;  desirable,  64; 
evergreen, hi; ray,  propagating,  SCO  ;floW'  r- 
iog,  230,  280,  304,  348  ;  for  forcing,  274  ; 
for  the  sca-ide,  606;  propagating,  518; 
wall,  evergreen,  609 

Silene  pennsylvanica,  56;  pusilla,  143;  vir- 
ginica,  56 

Skimmia  Foremani,  567  ;  japonica,  ID 

Skull-cap,  Ecarlet,  the,  401 

Sliiulon  Hall,  Sussex,  505 

Smilax,  304  ;  tamnoldes,  304 

Snake-root,  black,  104 

Snake'b-beird,  vaiiegated,  280 

Snapdragon,  white,  310,  358;  White  Swan,  293 

Snowberry,  282 

hnowdropa  and  winter  Aconites,  58 

Sobralialeucoxantha,  67;  maerantha,  60,  116, 
290 ;  xantholeuca,  324 

Sobralias,  43,  422 

Societies  A^D  Exhibitions — 
Croydon  Hoiticult-iral,  19  ;  Crvstal  Palace, 
Chrysanthemum  show  at,  474  ;  Dahlia  show 
at,  262  ;  fruit  show  at,  263,  377  ;  National 
Auricula,  380,  402,  567 ;  Carnation  aLd 
Picotee,  93,  402,  5b7  ;  Chrysanthemum,  239. 
265,  355,  370,  425,  449,  498,  512,  545  ;  at 
Sbeffield,  407  ;  Co-operative,  189  ;  Dahlia 
Show,  589 ;  provincial  show,  570 ;  Rose 
Show,  43  ;  Rose  Society,  4:2  ;  Oxford  Car- 
natioi  and  Picotee  Ucion,  180;  Royj-l 
Botanic  evening  f^te.  19  ;  Royal  Horticul- 
tural, 17,  19,  44,  6S,  60,  02. 117, 164,  212,  264, 
280,  310,  354,  401,  449,  475,  497,  544,  517,  567, 
590,  591  ;  Southampton  Royal  Horticul- 
tuial,  141;  Surrey  Floricultural,  11^  ; 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent, 379, 499 

Soil,  beaten,  130 ;  influence  of,  on  trees,  592  ; 
stirring  the  surface,  151  ;  winter  treatmtnt 
of  the,  386 

Soils.  601 

Solanum  crispum,  280;  jasminoides,  liO 
Wendlandi,  74.  120 

SoUnums,  propagating,  401 

Sonerila  ar^entea,  526  ;  Hendersoni,  526 

Sontiilas,  454 

Sophori  japonica,  280 

Sophrouitis  grandiflora,  602 

S<yt bus  domestica,  207 

Sowbread,  Ivy-leaved,  the,  339 

Sowing,  tarly  v.  late.  113 

Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  22,  239 

Sparlium  junceum,  2S0  ;  junceum,  284 

Spathoglottis  augustorum,  13,  247  ;  ixioidep, 
139;  Lobbi,  204;  VeUlardi,  451 

Speedwell,  shrubby,  348 ;  Witloic-leavcd,  the, 
349 

Spiderwort,  good,  a,  50 

Spigelia  marilandi<\^,  165 

Spinach,  winter,  351 

Spindle  Tree,  the.  508 

Spii«a,  304;  aria;fo]ia,  74,  176;  as'ilboides, 
125  ;  Bumalda,  98  ;  ciispifolia,  176;  Doug- 
las!, 64  ;  filipendula,  89  ;  filipendula  fl.-pl  , 
22;  Fortunei  jmjiifu/afa,  308;  giganiea, 
295;  grandiflora,  26;  lanceolata,  304;  pal- 
mati  albi,  121,  218;  prunifolia  fl.-pl.,  4i3  ; 
tomcntosa,  304 

Spiraeas,  latefloweted,  374;  some  good,  181 

Spiranthts  autumnalis,  353 

Spruce,  Hemlock,  bark  of,  500 

Stachys  aflinis,  387,  496  ;  tuberifera,  408,  464, 
475 

Stanh-pea  grandiflora,  537  ;  platyceras,  194  ; 
the  genus,  603 

Stanhnpcas.  540 

Staphylea,  281  ;  cohhica,  281  ;  pinnata,  280 

Statice  floribunda,  526  ;  Suwarowi,  241 

Stauntonia  hexaphylla,  281 

Stenochlifina  scandens,  115 

Stenosemia  aurea,  344 

Stephanotis  flowers  from  Beckenham,  504 

Sternbergia  lutea,  451 

Sternbergias  456,  503 

Stobaia  purpurea,  205 

Stokesia  cyanea,  propagating.  273 

Htove  plants,  a  beautiful  gruup  of,  564 

Strawberries,  47  ;  barren,  108,  155  ;  early,  two, 
8;  first  starting  the,  540 ;  flowering  in  Dor- 
set, 456  ;  forcing,  559  ;  frogs  eatiuif,  133  ; 
late,  134;  new,  at  Chiswick,  S3;  propping 
up,  132  ;  reliable,  107 
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Strawbeny,  the,  S4  ;  as  food.  £G ;  crop,  the, 
7,  155 ;  Dooteur  Morere,  2S ;  g;5rden,  the, 
83  ;  James  Veitch,  28  ;  King  of  the  Earliea, 
28  ;  La  Gross^  Sucr^e,  S  ;  Loxford  Hall, 
183 ;  Nohle,  28  :  plantations,  old  and  new, 
48 ;  plants  in  pots,  156  ;  plants,  old  and 
new,  2S  ;  runners,  early,  28;  Vicomtetse 
H^ricart  de  Thury,  156  ;  Waterloo,  at  Gun- 
ton,  98 

Strelitzia  juncea,  178 

Streptocalyx  Villerandi,  217 

fitreptocarpus,  153 

Stuartia,  281  ;  pentagyna,  336  ;  pseudo-Ca- 
mellia, 92,  112  ;  virginicT,  280 

Sti/barrow  Crag,  123 

Styrax,  281  ;  americana,  56  ;  japonlca,  26, 
56  ;  obassii,  56 

Subsoils,  improving  413 

Suffolk,  note  from,  21 

Sumach,  Venetian,  176,  252  ;  on  lixwn,  162 

Sumachs,  306 

Sitvjlower,  double  quill  d,  555 ;  perennial, 
dwarf,  the,  316  ;  prairie,  the,  223  ;  procxim 
bent,  239  ;  useful,  a,  336 

Sunflowers,  double,  554 

Sunlight  on  trees,  influence  of,  476 

Swainsonla,  white,  82 

Swamp  Milk-weed,  the,  165 

Bweet  Leaf,  282 

Swfct  Sultan,  the  vellow,  103 

Sweet  Williams,  124 

Sycamore,  a  noble,  159  ;  the,  568,  592 

Symphoricarpu3,  232  ;  vulgaris,  280 

Symplncos,  282 

Syiinga  328 


T. 


Table  plants,  413 

Table  stands,  dressed  59 

TamarLx,  329  ;  the,  329 

Taxodium  distichum,  timbsr  of,  190 

Tea  plant,  the,  63 

Teak  baskets,  making,  537 

Tecoma,  329  ;  capansis,  504  ;  radicans,  pro- 
pagating, 272 

Telipogons,  the,  535 

Temperatures  and  forcing,  593 

Thalia  dealbata,  213 

Theropogon  pallidus,  121, "l^B 

Thorn,  an  unhealthy,  141 ;  Fiery,  403 

TliujaLobbi,  112 

Thunbergia  fragrans.  82 

Thunia  f  ulphurea,  67 

Thymes,  two  beautiful.  17 

Thymus  serpyllum,  242;  serpyllum  cocci- 
neus,  25  ;  vivicans,  193 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  491 

Thyrsopteris  elegans,  86 

Ti^idiao,  wintering,  555 

Tilia,  329  ;  argentea,  500 


Tillandsia  Lindeni  vera,  520  ;  usneoides, 
408 

Timber,  an  enemy  of,  266  ;  bent,  facts  relat- 
ing to,  190 ;  felling,  382,  546 ;  seasoned, 
516  ;  the  black  knot  in,  118 

Tinnea  a;thiopica,  35 

Tobacco,  556  ;  swret-sccnted,  520 

Tomato,  Ch-rry,  the,  84  ;  culture,  drawbacks 
in,  495  ;  Hackwood  Park  Prolific,  25  ; 
plants  dying  off,  57  ;  plantp,  moving  large, 
3G8;  Tree,  the,  504 

Tomatoes,  84,  137  ;  from  Chiswick,  165,  275, 
331,  499  ;  pot,  205  ;  winter,  172 

Toreuia  Bailloni,  36  ;  new  white,  74 

Torreyas,  609 

Trachelium  ceemleum,  82 

Tradeecantia  virginica  alba  major,  56 

Tree,  Fringe,  the,  17  ;  Japan  Varnish,  158  ; 
moving  a,  288,  330 ;  notes,  232,  528  ;  Pa- 
goda, 280  ;  Plane,  pollen  causing  influenza, 
118  ;  planting,  care  in.  592 ;  roots,  blasting, 
500;  feeds,  426;  eeeds,  coniferous,  notes 
on  the  longevity  of,  214  ;  stumpg  on  the 
rockery,  501 

Tree  and  thrub  notes,  32 

Trees  and  shrubs,  flowering,  30.  62,  230,  280, 
304,  348;  hardy,  propagating,  81  ;  planting, 
493 

Trees,  annual  ring  in,  404 ;  a  stone  forest  of, 
100 ;  at  Maresfield,  1()0 ;  berry-bearing, 
409;  composts  for,  610 ;  Daisy,  534;  for 
chalk  soils,  500  ;  forest,  diseases  of,  100, 
142;  grafting  old,  109;  notching  and  pit- 
ting, 334 ;  on  iron-stone  soils,  206  ;  orna- 
mental, planting,  94  ;  planting,  334  ;  propa- 
gating, 518  ;  varied  hardiness  of,  142 

Trellises,  arched,  for  climbers,  272 

Tresses,  Ladies',  ihe,  353 

Trichinium  Manglesi,  65 

Trichocentrum  albo-purpureum,  169 

Trichocentrums,  115 

T}'irhomanes  auriculatum,  257 ;  exaectum, 
115  ;  Luschnatianum,  257  ;  reniforme, 
566 

Trichosma  suavis  Tautziana,  516 

Tridax  bicolor  var.  rosei,  89,  194 

Triteleia  laxa  Murrayana,  104 

Tritomas,  395 

Tritonia  aurei,  294 

Trollius  asiaticus  superbus,  125 

Tropieolum  Hermine  Gra-hoff,  375  ;  Lobbi- 
anum,  526  ;  polyphyllum,  17 ;  speciosum, 
311 

Trumpet  Flower,  scarlet,  the,  IS 

Tuberoses  at  Arundel,  210 

Tulip  Tree,  31  ;  the,  42 

Tulips  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1889,  550  ; 
garden,  old,  294,  324  ;  old-fashioned,  503 

Turnips,  598  ;  white,  463 

Twickenhim,  Lilies  at,  182 

Twin  Flower,  3 

Tyda'a  reticulata,  shouting  habit  of  2'^<^'*^^) 
441 

Tydasas,  440  ;  in  bloom,  375  ;  propagating,  16 


TT. 


Ulex,  329  ;  europasus  fl.-pl.,  64 
Urceolina  pendula,  425,  451 
Urn  Flower,  dropping,  the.  451 ;  the,  425 
Utricu'arias,  30 


Vaccinium,  329 

Valeriana  alba,  56 

Vallota  purpurea  magnifica,  131 

Vanda  cterulea,  384  ;  concolor,  352  ;  infigm's, 

587;  limbita,  204;  lamellata  Bosalli,  116, 

604  ;  Sanderiana,  324,  353 ;  te  es,  74 
Vandas,  324  ;  from  Wilton  House,  13 
Vanillas,  299 

Vase  of  flowers,  pretty,  a,  294 
Vegetable  Marrow,  the  bush,  151 
Vegetab'e^  blanched,  350  ;  needing  prjtec- 

tion,  462  ;  notes  on,  151,  229  ;  nutri  ion  of, 

252  ;  winter,  cooking,  597 
Venidiuni  birsutum.  340 
Verbascum  Chaixi,  148  ;  phlomoldes,  170 
Verbena  Purple  King,  359  ;  sweet,  25,   451  ; 

sweet-scented,  hardiness  of  the,  338 
Veronica,    348  ;    chathamiei,   19J  ;  maritima 

rosea,  193 ;  prostrata,  5,  360  ;  salici'oUa.  25  ; 

stlicifolla,  349  ;  salicomioides,  319  ;  spicata, 

104;'Traver8i,  69,  SO,  161  ;  virginica,  121 
Viburnum,  349  ;  niacrocepkalum,  348;  Opulua, 

32,  65,  287  ;  Tinus  variegatus,  529 
Vine,  Hop-leaved,  the,  348  ;  borders,  wet,  254 
Vines,    crowded,    167  ;    fine-foliaged,     326  ; 

foliage  of,  the,  366  ;  outdoor,  363  ;  pot,  49 ; 

too  thick,  156 
Viola  pubescens,   56 ;   rothomagensis,    320  ; 

rotundifolia,  57 
Violet,   Australian,   the,   74;  Marie  Louise, 

504,  550;  New  Holland.  105  ;  Rouen,  the,  320 
Violets,  double- flowered,  in   boxes,  294;  in 

frames    for    winter,    210 ;    in    November, 

49S 
Virgilia  lutea,  32,  329;  tioio.rs  and  foliage  o% 

329 
Vitex  Agmis-castus,  346 
Viti^,  319;  heterophylla  kumulifoUa,  348;  in- 

divisa,  231 


W. 


Walk  edgings,  garden,  537 
Walks,  garden,  506,  593;  formation  and  re- 
pairing of,  589 


Walmd,  Caucasian,   the,    at  Clarnnont,   219  ; 

cut-leaved,   112  ;  tree,    ihc,  and  its  uaes, 

546 
Warrea  tricolor,  550 
Warscewiczella  aromatic  i,  299 
Water,  soaking  of,  a,  50;  scenery  at  Heck- 
field,  361  ;  supply,  a  good,  552 
Water  Lily,  rose-coloured,  the,  36 
Watermouth  Castle,  195 
Weather,  severity  of  the,  333 
Weather  Plant,  ihe,  257 
Weigeli,     350 ;    grand-jiora,    349 ;    hortensis 

nivea,  352  ;  rosea.  64  ;  rosea,  349 
Weigelas  from   seed,   407  ;    ■«  hite-fl.owered, 

10 
Wellingtonia,  Weep'ng,  528 
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Whortleberry,  329 
Wild  flowers  in  Kent,  104 ;  in  the  Fens,   3 ; 

note  on,  105 
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tescens,   25;    North    American,    the,    25; 
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Wood,  preserving,  Boucherie's  mode  of,  214  ; 

water  in,  546 
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Y. 
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32 
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Yew»,  fcetid,  609 
Yucca  aloifolia  varifgata,  hardiness  of,  207  ; 

a  noble,  136 
Yuccas,  407 


Zauschneria  califomica,  372 

Zenobia    pulverulenta,     17 ;    speciosa,    372 

spcciosa,  373 
Zinnia'^  dTuble,  295 
Zygopetalum  cochle.-re,  587 
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Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIEDLESTONE. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN  IN  EARLY  JUNE. 
It  is  incontestable  that  one  result  of  Rose  shows 
and  exhibitions  has  been  to  induce  generally 
the  cultivation  of  a  single  class  of  Roaes  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  or  at  least  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others  but  one. 

The  widespread  practice  of  exhibiting  cut 
Roses  has  been  of  immense  service  in  extending 
the  culture  of  Roses,  in  developing  and  main- 
taining a  high  level  of  skill  among  growers,  in 
giving  an  impetus  to  the  raising  of  new  varieties 
with  more  and  more  perfect  flowers  and  greater 
diversity  of  hue,  and  in  fostering  the  love  of 
Roses  by  attbrding  thousands  of  people  resident 
in  towns,  who  would  otherwise  perhaps  never 
see  Roses  of  the  greatest  beauty,  an  opportunity 
of  attending  the  court  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted  that  the 
keen  competition  of  the  exhibition  stage  has 
resulted,  generally  speaking,  in  the  neglect  of 
all  Roses  but  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  until  lately, 
when  the  cultivation  of  the  Tea-scented  Roses 
has  happily  become  greatly  extended. 

A  collection,  however,  even  of  these  two 
classes  ought  not  to  be  held  to  constitute  a 
Rose  garden  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  do  not 
come  into  bloom  until  far  too  late,  and  though 
the  display  they  make  is  unsurpassed  while  it 
lasts,  its  duration  ia  all  too  brief. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Rose  garden 
should  not  be  in  a  state  of  beauty  from  the 
early  days  of  June  if,  instead  of  only  growing 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  are  rarely  in  bloom 
before  July,  a  judicious  selection  be  made  of 
hardy,  vigorous,  free-flowering,  and  distinct 
varieties  without  consideration  as  to  whether  or 
not  their  blooms  are  available  for  exliibition. 
Roses  of  every  class  and  kind,  especially  those 
that  bloom  early,  must  be  admitted,  climbing 
and  dwarf,  double  and  single,  once-blooming 
and  perpetual,  provided  only  that  they  are 
beautiful  when  in  flower. 

Thus  in  a  complete  Rose  garden  Rosa  rugosa 
should  figure  conspicuously,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  looking  plants,  and  among 
the_  earliest  to  bloom.  The  white-flowered 
variety  is  especially  beautiful,  and  the  pale  rose 
form,  R.  coruscans,  is  also  good. 

The  allied  species,  R.  kamtschatica,  is  even 
earlier   in  blooming  and   still   more   vigorous, 


though  its  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of 
R.  rugosa,  and  its  foliage  is  not  so  rich  a  green 
colour. 

R.  pulverulenta  alba  makes  a  handsome  plant 
and  very  early  expands  its  siibatantial,  albeit 
single  white  blossoms;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
dwarf  mass  of  the  exquisite  native  R.  spinosis- 
sima  makes  an  admirable  foreground  to  a  group 
of  the  larger,  strong-growing  varieties.  The 
double-flowered  forms,  the  so-called  Scotch 
Roses,  follow  almost  immediately,  the  yellow 
being  among  the  earliest  and  the  most  beautiful, 
while  the  charming  blush,  Stanwell  Perpetual, 
so  deliciously  fragrant  and  so  invaluable  again 
in  late  autumn,  blooms  simultaneously. 

Then  the  glory  of  every  Rose  garden  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  June,  except  after  a  winter 
of  extreme  severity,  should  be  Fortune's  Yel- 
low, a  Rose  to  whose  beauty  no  description  can 
do  anything  Hke  justice.  It  should  be  grown 
on  walls  or  fences,  on  a  pillar,  on  an  arch,  on 
various  aspects,  to  ensure  as  long  as  possible  a 
supply  of  the  striking  flowers  of  mingled  yellow 
and  rosy  red,  so  graceful  in  form  in  the  bud,  so 
unique  and  characteristic  both  in  colour  and 
outline  when  expanded.  Anyone  who  has  not 
stood  before  a  great  plant  of  Fortune's  Yellow 
in  full  bloom  on  a  sunny  day  must  have  a  great 
gap  in  his  Rose  experience  which  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  filling  up,  and  no  one  who  has  ever 
seen  a  fine  example  of  this  glorious  Rose  in  its 
greatest  beauty  will  find  it  easy  to  call  to  mind 
any  sight  in  the  Rose  garden  more  perfectly 
satisfying. 

Almost  before  the  flowers  of  Fortune's  Yellow 
grown  on  sunny  aspects  have  fallen,  great 
bushes  of  Rosa  punioea,  standing  boldly  in  the 
open,  wiU  be  a  blaze  of  scarlet  petals.  The 
inventor  of  the  appellation  Copper  Austrian 
Brier  for  this  Rose  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  colour-blind.  Externally  of  the  colour  of 
old  gold,  but  lined  within  with  dazzling  Ver- 
million brilliant  as  enamel,  the  flowers  of  this 
Rose  are  not  easy  to  describe  by  a  single  term  ; 
but  copper  certainly  seems  as  little  descriptive 
of  their  wonderful  colour  as  pink  would  be  of 
that  of  A.  K.  Williams.  The  species  R.  lutea 
is  not  less  vigorous,  and  is  almost  equally 
striking  in  its  way,  the  full  rich  yellow  of  its 
flowers  not  having  been  approached  by  any 
other  Rose.  Even  its  double  variety,  Harrison!, 
which  blooms  at  the  same  time,  and  whose 
flowers  appear  so  deep  a  yellow  beside  the 
Yellow  Scotch,  seems  pale  after  the  buttercup- 


yellow  petals  of  the  species,  which  is  not 
rivalled  even  by  the  succeeding  Persian  Yellow. 
The  first  few  days  of  June  will  rarely  be 
without  blooms  of  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  that 
are  grown  against  sunny  walls,  albeit  after  a 
mild  winter  such  plants  will  flower  even  earlier. 
Marechal  Niel  is  almost  invariably  in  evidence 
before  the  end  of  May,  and  is  quickly  followed 
by  Climbing  Devoniensis,  while  of  the  dwarfer 
section  Rubens  usually  appears  first,  with 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  in 
close  attendance.  Such  climbers  as  William 
Allen  Richardson,  Lamarqiie,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Emilie  Dupuy  (which  may  well  replace  the  too 
tender  Belle  Lyonnaise),  quickly  succeed  ;  the 
rampant  Jaune  Desprez  is  one  of  the  earliest 
blooming  Roses,  and  its  great  trusses  of  buflf 
and  yellow  flowers,  it  somewhat  irregular  in 
form,  are  of  most  delicious  fragrance  ;  while 
the  red  colour  which  so  lights  up  the  Rose 
garden  at  this  time  of  year  is  supplied  by  the 
bright  buds  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  an 
absolutely  hardy  Rose  that  flowers  to  the  very 
tips  of  its  long  shoots. 

Earlier  mention  should  have  been  made  of 
the  yellow  Banksian  which,  where  it  can  be  well 
grown,  makes  a  glorious  early  climber  ;  and  be- 
fore leaving  the  climbing  Roses  attention  must 
be  directed  both  to  the  brilliant  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemberg,  which,  in  addition  to  its  beautiful 
red  flowers,  has  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
foliage  of  any  Rose  in  cultivation,  and  to  its 
companion  variety  Marie  Lavallce  with  charm- 
ing fresh  rose-coloured  flowers. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month,  other  species 
are  in  bloom,  such  as  R.  pomifera  with  pretty 
pink  flowers  ;  the  exquisite  R.  rubrifolia  with 
its  rose-coloured  petals  and  striking  red  foliage 
suffused  with  a  bluish  bloom  ;  R.  indica  in 
several  forms,  including  a  very  vigorous  grower 
with  pale  blush  flowers,  and  the  dwarfer  plant 
with  great  flesh-coloured  petals,  from  Mr. 
'  Harpur  Crewe's  garden  ;  and  Rosa  multiflora, 
figured  as  R.  polyantha  in  the  OanUners' 
Chronkle  for  Nov.  26,  1887. 

Among  the  Teas  in  the  open,  the  long  buds  of 

the  lovely  clear  yellow  Mme.  Ch6dane  Guinois- 

seau  are  generally  first  conspicuous,  but  a  good 

many  such  plants,  if  left  entirely  unpruned  after 

a  moderate  winter  like  the  past,  will  furnish 

early  blooms  which,  if  not  as  fine  as  those  de- 

!  veloped  later,  are  very  acceptable  at  the  time. 

I  Notably  ia  this  the  case  with  BIme.  Bravy,  of 

;  which    curiously    rough-looking    buds    expand 

1  into  extremely  good  flowers,  and  Mme.  Lam- 
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bard  also  aftbrds  many  fresh  red  buda  ;  the  cop- 
pory  ved  somowhat  ciuaintly  formed  Comtease 
de  Cusorta  blooms  very  early,  and  Rubens, 
Adam,  Souveuir  d'uu  Ami,  Amazono,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  and  the  pretty  Noisette  Narcisse 
may  be  similarly  cited  ;  while  the  lovely  hybrid 
Grace  Darling,  however  pruned,  is  invariably 
among  the  tirst  to  gladden  the  rosariau's  heart 
with  its  delightful  rosy  flowers. 

Among  dwarf  Roses  the  little  Burgundy  is 
soon  in  evidence,  and  additional  bright  colour  is 
furnished  by  the  Chinas,  such  as  Oramoisie 
Superieure,  Ac,  which  are  again  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliant  semi-double  flowers  of  the  vigorous 
Gloire  des  Rosomanes.  A  good  jiillar  or  two  of 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Dupuy  is  invaluable,  for 
the  handsome  and  well-formed  purple-crimson 
flowers  are  early,  freely  produced,  and  most 
fragrant,  and  although  the  variety  is  not  autum- 
nal, the  tine  foliage  and  growth  x'euder  the  plant 
always  ornamental. 

Ayrshire  splendons,  in  spite  of  its  doubtful 
odour,  makes  a  grand  climber  of  uidimited  vigour 
and  hardiness,  but  of  all  the  Roses  of  early 
June  few  are  more  generally  attractive,  more 
vigorous,  more  profuse,  more  fragrant,  with 
larger,  fuller  flowers  than  the  beautiful,  but 
none  the  less  neglected,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriire. 
No  better  example  than  this  charming  Hybrid 
Noisette  could  be  found  to  indicate  the  absur- 
dity of  the  unwritten  law  practically  made  by 
Rose  growers  who  grow  Roses  only  to  exhibit, 
that  no  Rose  that  is  not  useful  for  exhibition  is 
worth  a  trial. 

Here  is  a  Rose  which,  because  it  is  not  an- 
nounced as  an  exhibition  variety,  no  one  will  so 
much  as  make  a  trial  of.  It  is  nearly  ten  years 
since  it  was  first  ofl'ered  by  Schwartz,  the  raiser  of 
A.  K.  Williams  and  othir  good  Roses,  and  it 
might  probably  be  safely  asserted  that  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriero  has  not  found  cultivators  among 
amateur  Rose  growers  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year, 
in  spite  of  possessing  all  the  recommendations  of 
a  first-rate  garden  Rose. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  wealth  of 
material  cited  in  the  above  list,  which  is  by  no 
means  exhau.stive,  there  are  so  many  gardens 
roseless  until  almost,  if  not  quite  July  ;  and  as 
long  as  rosarians  whose  opinions  are  sought  after 
by  other  growers  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
make  actual  trial  of  any  Roses  that  are  not 
advertised  as  available  for  exhibition,  so  long 
will  this  absurd  anomaly  continue. 

For  there  are  no  other  means  than  the  reports 
of  cultivators  by  which  the  merits  of  garden 
Roses  may  be  made  known,  since  some  Roses 
lose  their  chief  beauty  under  the  ordeal  of  a 
journey  to  an  exhibition,  and  others  cannot  be 
exhibited  in  .July  for  no  other  fault  than  that 
their  flowering  is  over  long  before.  So  that  if 
people  who  are  nut  familiar  with  Roses  gene- 
rally have  to  obtain  their  selection  of  names  of 
Roses  to  plant  from  growers  who  cultivate  Roses 
solely  for  exiiibition,  or  if  they  plant  only  those 
varieties  whose  names  they  see  reported  in  win- 
ning collections  at  the  July  shows,  so  long  there 
will  be  planted  nothing  but  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  a  few  Teas.  As  it  is  obvious  that  nur- 
serymen will  only  grow  Roses  for  which  there 
is  a  deuumd,  so  long  also  will  be  propagated 
only  those  Hybrid  Perpetuals  antl  Teas  which 
produce  flowers  large  enough  and  late  enough 
for  exhibition  in  July,  whereby  the  innumerable 
beautiful  early  and  free-flowering  vigorous  or 
climbiug  Roses  become  little  known  and  less 
distributed,  to  the  discouragement  of  the  raisers 
or  introducers  of  some  of  our  finest  rfardeu 
plant.-",  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Rose 
garden  in  June. 


Rose  Marechal  Niel.— I  am  sending  a  few 
blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  cut  from  a  tree 
budded  close  to  the  ground  on  Brier.  The  plant  is 
growing  against  a  south-east  wall  at  a  height  of  520 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  has  been  fully  exposed 
through  the  winter  to  the  bitter  east  winds,  also  "8° 
of  frost  without  the  slightest  protection.  1  have 
not  seen  another  in  this  locality  planted  out  of 
doors.  Doyouconsider|them  good  (lowers  ? — W.^C.B. 

*,*  The  flowers  sent  us  were  as  fine  as  we  see 
from  a  greenhouse ;  the  colour  rich,  the  form  ex- 
cellent, and  the  petals  firm. — Ed. 

Rose  Luciole  (Guillot,  ISS(l).— The  buds  of  this 
Ti'a-scent<>d  Rose  are  exquisite  in  colouring,  of 
mingled  shades  of  yellow  and  rose,  and  their  long 
pointod  shape  renders  tliem  invaluable  for  cutting.  In 
the  present  cool  weather  it  seems  almost  as  though  it 
might  be  full  enough  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  exhibition, 
but  this  is  a  point  that  a  few  hot  days  will  no  doubt 
decide. 

Rose  Madame  Bois  (C.  Levet,  18S6).— This  Hy- 
brid l*orpetual  Rose,  which  was  noted  last  season  as 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  tlie  novelties,  is  flowering 
tmely  and  gaining  much  admiration.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  of  a  pure  and  brilliant  rose  colour,  in  the 
way  of  those  of  Marie  Finger,  but  with  the  colour 
bettor  carried  up  to  the  margins  of  the  petals.  The 
growth  is  strong  and  free,  audthe  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  is  greater  than  was  anticipated  from  one  of 
the  Victor  Verdier  race. 

Rose  Harrisoni. — This  beautiful  Rose  should 
undoubtedly  be  far  more  geuerally  grown,  on  account 
of  its  vigour,  hardiness,  freedom,  and  beautiful  yellow 
ct-dour ;  but  it  seems  odd  that  so  experienced  a  grower 
as  "J.  C.  C."  (p.  5;>S)  should  call  it  "the  only  really 
dcuible-flowered  yellow  Rose  in  cultivation  "  until  the 
advent  of  Marechal  Kiel,  for  it  is  rarely  more  than 
semi-double,  while  Persian  Yellow,  deeper  in  colour, 
is  nearly  always  of  perfect  globular  form,  and  was  in 
cultivation  for  close  upon  thirty  years  before  the 
Marechal  appeared. 

Hose  Boieldieu. — Mr.  i>.  Cant,  of  Colchester, 
sends  very  beavrtiful  maiden  blooms  of  this  variety 
grown  on  Brier  cutting  stocks,  and  recommends  the 
Rose  as  a  reliable  aiui  valuable  one  for  exhibition. 
Boieldieii  was  raised  by  Gan;ou,  and  sent  out  by  ^lar- 
gottin  in  1S7~,  and  is  of  the  race  of  Mme.  Boll,  than 
which,  however,  it  is  far  more  beautiful.  The  plant  is 
hardy,  Ivigorous,  and  said  to  have  been  i-.iised  from 
Jules  Margottin  x  Baronue  Prevost ;  while  the  flowers 
are  large,  very  full,  and  rose-coloured,  on  cut-backs 
opening  best  in  a  hot  season. 


SHORT  KOTES.—ROSi:S. 


Mary  Bennett  (Bennett,  1SS4)  is  now  producing  the 
must  exiinisite  blooms  ou  plants  about  1'  inches  high.  If  it 
would  only  grow,  this  Koso  would  bo  perfection. 

Old  China  Kose  (lioea  indiea)  was  in  full  bloom 
(July  I)  ou  a  wall  at  Kew,  ovory  bnmch  almost  tipped  with 
buuohos  of  tho  lovely  pink  and  delioiously  scented  flowers. 

Rosa  semperflorens  is  oonspieuous  now  with  its  bril- 
liant erinisou  tloweis.  It  is  not  a  bad  Hose  for  a  wall,  and 
the  tr.iyniuee — the  greattst  charm  of  iUl  in  tlie  Uoso— is  most 
marked. 

The  North  American  Bosa  lucida  is  rich  in 
tlowcrs  now.  These  are  of  beautiful  $hape,  almost  as  per- 
fect as  tbose  of  a  Cauu  Ilia,  and  of  a  lovely  pink  shade.  It  is 
in  bloom  on  a  wall  at  Kew. 

Ilrs.  Sharman  CraMpford.— .\nother  new  Tea-scented 
IJoso  lais  li  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson,  with  a  white 
tli'wcr,  pcrlcct  iu  f..im  and  outline,  and  c,*rryiug  on  appa- 
rclitiy  the  race  of  Madrtlue  Univy. 

TJlrich  Bi'unner  Eose.— I  noticed  a  small  plant  of  this 
the  other  d;iv.  certainly  not  mote  than  a  foot  hiKh,  carrjinu 
throe  splendid  blooms,  the  cilour  a  brilliant  shining  rose. 
As  n  arked  as  the  flowers  is  tho  robust  chiunicter  of  the  stem 
and  leaf.  — K. 

The  Rose  walk  at  Kew  shows  a  wealth  of  flowers  just 
now.  There  are  liu'go,  healthy  specimens  of  elimbinkr  Hoses 
trained  up  pillars  and  along  chains,  wix'athed  iu  the  season 
with  lamches  of  flowers.  Such  a  feature  slioidd  be  seen  in 
c\  cry  garden  of  any  pretensions. 

Rose  Lamarque. — A  specimen  of  this  Rose,  twenty 
years  old,  udorns  the  wall  of  the  house  <>f  Mr.  Kofiers,  at 
I.oilswortii.  Sussex,  and  these  who  know  the  Hose  and  the 
Irccdi.in  with  which  it  llowers  can  well  imagine  what  a 
beautiful  picture  it  makes  here.     It  is  worked  on  the  Brier. 

Persian  Yellow  Brier.— Growing  in  a  loose  natural 
manner  ni  an  open  siuniy  {kotition,  this  Brier  has  been  most 
beautiful  in  several  cottage  gartlens  in  tliis  neighbovirhood  ; 
indeed,  it  would  l>e  ditlicult  to  BUggest  anything  moi-o  gor- 
geous than  a  freely-grown,  well-flowercd  bush.  It  i§  not 
B.'en  half  as  often  aa  it§  merits  deserve. — Hants. 

Lady  Castlereagh. — Fine  blooms  of  this  new 
Tea  Rose,  received  from  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sous,  Xewlowuards,  Ireland,  confirm  the  good  impres- 


sion made  by  the  variety  last  season.  The  flowers  are 
large_  and  full,  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  buff-yellow 
margined  with  a  rosy  tint,  while  the  foliage  ia  mag- 
nificent. 


Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  FROM  EDGE  HALL. 
Alpine  plants  have  never  flowered  so  well  as 
this  spring.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  bright 
sunshine  of  last  summer,  which  ripened  their 
growth  better  than  usual.  I  have  made  a  few 
notes  of  several  of  the  less  common  kinds  which 
are  now  flowering  in  this  garden.  Amongst  the 
larger  border  plants,  Inula  Hookeri  is  very  con- 
spicuous. The  flowers  are  about  4  inches  across, 
bright  yellow,  borne  singly  on  tall,  leafy  stalks, 
rising  thickly  to  a  height  of  5  feet.  Orobus 
roseus,  a  Caucasian  plant,  also  deserves  notice. 
The  stems  rise  about  2  feet  from  the  ground, 
curving  over,  and  presenting  a  broad  spreading 
surface,  much  branched,  of  very  bright  green 
foliage,  and  the  flowers,  of  clear  rose  colour,  are 
abundantly  produced  in  clusters  of  two  or  three 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Like  most  of  its 
class,  the  plant  is  very  difficult  to  divide,  and 
should  be  raised  from  seed.  Another  good 
Vetch  is  O.  lathyroides,  figured  in  the  Botanical 
3r(((/((;im',  No.  4(5,  bearing  in  June  dense  clusters 
of  rich  purple  flowers.  Campanula  cenisia  can 
hardly  be  called  a  Bellflower,  its  narrow  petals 
making  a  flower  which  might  better  be  described 
as  star-shaped.  They  are  almost  sessile  ;  its  low 
leafy  tufts  present  a  very  neat  appearance,  and 
the  plant  is  very  dislinct.  It  grows  well  on  the 
sunny  slope  of  a  rockery,  and  seems  pretty 
hardy.  I  have  raised  it  from  seed  as  well  as 
imported  it,  and  when  once  established  it  does 
not  seem  ditticult  to  keep.  Another  good  Cam- 
panula is  a  large  form  of  C.  Portenschlagiana, 
which  I  had  from  Paul's  Broxbourne  nurseiy. 
The  flowers  are  at  least  twice  as  large  as  those 
i>f  the  tyjie,  and  it  seems  as  easy  to  groiv  and  as 
free  in  flowering.  C.  Raiueri,  a  good  and 
favourite  kind,  is  just  beginning  to  flower.  I 
formerly  lost  it  as  soon  as  I  tried  to  establish  it, 
but  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  it  growing  beautifully 
at  Muustead  in  a  well-drained  and  moist  soil 
out  of  the  sun.  From  a  piece  then  given  to  me 
I  have  now  an  abundant  and  flourishing  stock, 
having  learnt  that  a  north  aspect  and  protection 
from  .slugs  are  the  two  thiugs  needful  to  its 
well-being.  Mr.  Anderson-Henry's  hybrid  Cam- 
panida  G.  F.  Wilson  is  flowering  so  freely  as 
nearly  to  hide  its  sickly-looking  yellow  leaves. 
If  the  leaves  could  be  made  green,  it  would 
be  a  very  good  plant.  Aphyllanthes  monspe- 
liensis  is  a  pretty  little  Rush-like  plant  bear- 
itig  a  profusion  of  small  bright  blue  flowers. 
It  is  never  shabby,  aud  likes  to  grow  out 
into  the  full  sun  from  under  a  stone.  I  have 
had  it  for  many  years,  and  have  never  known 
it  injured  either  by  frost  or  wet.  It  may 
be  subdivided  to  any  extent.  Perhaps  the  best 
■Uine  flower  of  its  kind  is  Hieracium  villosum, 
with  leaves  as  downy  as  a  young  swan,  and 
prostrate  bunches  of  flowers  of  the  clearest  pale 
gold.  It  is  perennial,  but  comes  up  abundantly 
from  seed  round  the  old  plants,  and  the  seed- 
liufs  of  this  spring  will  flower  next  June.  I 
hardly  know  why  any  garden  is  without  it.  No 
s|iot  can  be  too  sunny  for  it,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  over  the  leaves  are  ornamental  as 
long  as  they  last.  Of  mountain  Pinks  I  will 
mentitui  only  two — Dianthus  neglectus,  of  which 
the  best  form  grows  only  11  inches  high,  and  has 
enormous  flowers  for  the  size  of  the  plant  of  a 
pale  cherry  colour.  It  is  more  enduring  of  wet 
m  winter,  and  lives  longer  than  any  other  of  its 
class.     It  may  bo  increased  easily  by  cuttings 
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skilfully  taken,  or  by  seed,  which  it  ripens  in 
abundance.  But  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in 
shape  and  colour  are  borne  by  D.  silve.stris. 
This  is  little  more  than  biennial,  but  its  large 
flowers,  as  round  and  as  flat  as  a  florin  and  of 
clear  pale  rose,  make  it  worth  growing,  though 
the  stalks  are  too  long  and  the  foliage  too  grassy 
to  be  neat.  Achillea  argentea  is  perhaps  less 
commonly  grown  than  A.  Clavenniu,  but  it 
flowers  more  freely,  and  I  think  is  in  many  ways 
a  better  plant  in  the  same  style.  Geranium 
argenteum  is  now  very  full  of  flower.  Its  ele- 
gant and  silvery  leaves  look  well  in  a  mass, 
and  its  pale  rose-coloured  flowers  suit  the  leaves 
well.  It  sows  itself  all  round,  rooting  in  cracks 
in  the  stones  where  it  could  hardly  be  planted, 
so  that  it  completely  covers  the  space  assigned 
to  it,  which  should  be  not  less  than  a  square 
yard.  Some  of  its  seedlings  seem  to  pass  into 
G.  cinereum  ;  one  has  appeared  this  year  with 
flowers  of  the  purest  white,  which  I  hope  may 
be  continued  by  seed.  Amongst  the  small- 
flowered  Rock  Roses,  Helianthemum  rosmarini- 
folium  is  very  neat,  though  rather  tender  ;  few  of 
them  are  better  in  habit  or  more  flowery  than 
the  native  Helianthemum  polifolium,  which  was 
sent  to  me  originally  from  its  wild  home  in 
Devonshire.  It  has  twice  produced  in  my 
garden  a  seedling  with  clear  rose-colo\ired 
flowers,  all  the  other  characters  of  the  type 
being  preserved  without  any  indications  of  a 
cross.  Houstonia  serpyllifolia,  which  1  had 
from  Paul's  nursery,  seems  to  continue  in 
flower  longer  and  to  spread  faster  than  its 
relation  c;erulea.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is 
pale  blue.  A  large  piece  stood  well  through 
the  winter  with  a  piece  of  glass  laid  over  it,  and 
flowered  profusely  in  April,  being  still  in  flower. 
Amongst  many  beautiful  Saxifrages  one  of  the 
most  striking  is  S.  mutata,  with  pyramids  of 
flowers  nearly  a  foot  high  of  a  deep  rich  yellow. 
It  may  be  grown  with  the  greatest  ease  from 
seed,  making  a  single  very  neat  rosette, 
smaller  and  more  compact  that  S.  longifolia, 
but  growing  on  the  same  terms,  to  die  after 
flowering  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  its 
growth.  Lychnis  Lagascie  is  seldom  grown  well 
as  a  perennial,  because  its  tender  evergreen 
shoots  cannot  stand  exposure  to  alternate  snows 
and  thaws,  unless  it  is  planted  under  a  project- 
ing stone ;  but  in  such  positions  with  a  south 
aspect  it  makes  a  very  good  show  and  lasts  two 
or  three  years,  being  easily  renewed  from  seed. 
Aquilegia  pyreuaica,  which  I  mention  last,  is 
the  neatest  and  prettiest  of  the  Columbines.  I 
have  never  seen  a  good  one  grown  in  England 
from  seed.  The  young  plants  must  be  imported 
from  their  mountain  homes  ;  they  then  maintain 
their  dwarf  character,  and  last  for  several 
years.  The  most  exposed  and  stony  tops  of  the 
rockery  suit  them  best.  The  leaves  are  as  finely 
divided  as  those  of  a  Maiden-hair  Fern.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  and  bright  blue,  and  do 
not  rise  more  than  0  inches  from  the  crown. 
The  true  plant  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Seed  bought  in  England  is  worthless.  In  a 
generation  or  two  the  plant  passes  in  cultivation 
into  ordinary  forms  ot  A.  vulgaris,  of  which  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  high  mountain  variety. 

Edfie  Hall,  Malpas.  0.  Woiley  Don, 


it  is  as  fall  as  a  Rose,  and  of  a  lovely  peach  colour  ; 
Marcella  has  very  large  pink  guard  petals ;  and 
Maria  Kelway  is  a  variety  of  a  similar  tint,  the 
centre  petals  deeper;  Queen  Victoria  is  a  flower 
almost  white,  with  a  few  flakes  of  crimson ;  and 
Agnes  Mary  Kelway  is  of  a  blush  colour  on  the  broad 
guard  petals,  the  central  ones  yellow. 


Pasonies  from  Langport. — A  collection  of 
doable  and  single  Peonies  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sons,  of  Langport,  Somerset,  shows  the  flower  in  its 
best  character.  Such  single  varieties  as  Bridesmaid, 
blush  pink,  and  Aphis,  rich  purple,  are  exceedingly 
graceful  and  delicate.  For  more  gorgeous  colouring 
we  must  seek  the  double  varieties,  of  which  Lady 
Bramwell,  rich  rose-magenta ;  Princess  Beatrice, 
brilliant  rose ;  and  Don  Juan,  purple  -  crimson, 
are  the  finest.    Venus  is  an  ideal  double  P;cony ; 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Aster  Stracheyi. — Though  I  have  grown  this  for 
at  least  five  years,  it  only  bloomed  during  the  present 
spring.  The  flowers  are  small  and  the  stems  dwarf. 
The  plant  has  shining,  almost  spoon-shaped  leaves. 
The  habit  is  stoloniferous,  but  the  growth  only 
moderate,  and  especially  so  for  an  Aster.  It  may 
be  compared  to  a  bright  lilac-coloured  field  Daisy. 
The  habit,  however,  is  more  straggling,  and  the 
stems  of  the  stolons  are  nearly  red.  It  is  a  very 
suitable  plant  for  sunny  positions  on  the  rockwork 
where  there  is  a  good  depth  of  silky  loam. 

Ourisia  coccinea. — I  have  grown  this  plant  at 
least  ten  years,  and  fairly  successfully.  Still,  it  has 
never  flowered  so  well  with  me  before  as  at  present. 
Those  who  know  this  choice  plant  need  not  be  told 
how  lovely  a  good  patch  of  it  looks.  The  plant 
loves  moisture,  and  is  grown  on  the  north  side  of 
a  hedge  on  a  sloping  bank  formed  of  coal  ashes  and 
strong  loam  almost  as  stiff  as  clay. 

Polemonium  flavum. — At  first,  when  I  saw 
the  flowers  of  this  Jacob's  Ladder,  I  was  inclined  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  plant,  but  as  the  flowers 
developed  they  became  what  was,  to  my  mind,  a 
pleasing,  pale  fawny  yellow  colour,  and  with  age 
they  pass  to  almost  the  primrose  hue.  The  flowers 
are  very  lasting.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the 
spikes  be  cut  and  used  with  Grasses,  when  I  have 
little  doubt  they  will  be  much  appreciated.  The 
colour  is  a  very  unusual  one,  and  as  the  flowers  are 
of  a  good  starry  form  and  remain  well  expanded, 
they  have  a  very  rich  eflfect  when  used  indoors. 

Euphorbia  capitata. — This  minute  creeping 
species  is  charming ;  the  flowers  are  not  of  much 
account,  but  as  they  give  way  to  the  little  fruits, 
the  plant  assumes  its  most  pleasing  feature.  The 
clusters  of  seed  form  little  knobs  of  an  almost  crim- 
son colour,  each  about  the  size  of  a  small  Pea. 
These  are  dotted  over  the  dwarf  plant,  which  scarcely 
rises  from  the  ground,  and  is  almost  blue  from  its 
glaucous  character.  Its  hardiness  is  beyond  doubt, 
and  it  spreads  moderately  by  means  of  its  under- 
ground stems. 

Twin  Flower  (Linntea  borealis). — Nothing  could 
be  more  interesting  than  plants  of  this  beautiful 
evergreen  native  creeper.  I  have  always  been  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  it  is  not  more  grown,  for, 
given  two  conditions,  its  cultivation  is  very  easy 
indeed.  Those  two  conditions  are :  a  half  shaded 
aspect  where  bottom  moisture  is  not  wanting,  and  a 
good  deep  vegetable  mould  of  a  friable  character. 

Creeping  Gromwell  (Lithospermum  prostra- 
tum). — I  have  been  familiar  with  this  for  many 
years,  but  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  such 
beauty  as  during  May  and  June.  My  note  has 
reference  to  a  specimen  3  feet  across,  which  has 
neither  been  trimmed  nor  any  branches  removed  for 
cuttings  since  its  last  summer's  growth.  Then  the 
growth  evidently  became  thoroughly  ripened  and 
otherwise  fitted  for  making  the  present  grand  dis- 
play. The  shrub  is  literally  a  mass  of  blue  of  the 
richest  shade.  It  does  better  in  these  parts  in  a 
very  light  soil. 

Californian  Cowslip  (Primula  snffmtescens). 
— This  very  distinct  Primrose,  which  as  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  in  general  cultivation,  proves  to  be  well 
suited  to  our  climate  when  once  it  has  been  esta 
blished.  I  am  aware  there  have  been  difficulties 
about  its  culture,  but  I  believe  they  have  mainly 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  material  dealt  with 
was  not  acclimatised.  In  short,  though  good  pieces 
might  have  been  experimented  upon,  they  refused 
to  grow.  The  thick  round  stems  of  a  half -woody 
character  would  rot  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  in 
watering.  I  never  had  any  success  until  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  covering  them  in  finely  broken  pot- 
sherds, the  pots  being  stood  in  cold  frames  to  start 


the  plants  naturally.  In  time  the  stems  sent  out 
new  roots  through  the  hole  in  the  pot;  then  soil 
was  given  and  washed  well  into  the  crocks,  and  the 
weather  being  suitable  the  pots  were  plunged  out 
of  doors.  At  the  right  time  (in  summer)  the  plants 
were  taken  up,  the  rooted  stems  cut  to  pieces,  each 
piece  having  a  growth  and  potted  in  small,  but  deep 
pots.  The  roots  are  thick,  long,  very  strong  and 
much-branched,  and  more  like  those  of  a  young 
shrub.  Established  plants  push  out  their  new  stems 
in  a  tutted  manner.  When  these  growths  become 
firm  they  may  be  cut  off  and  inserted  into  sandy 
soil.  I  find  it  is,  however,  better  not  to  remove  the 
leaves,  and  I  should  not  think  of  propagating  the 
plant  in  this  way,  except  in  the  summer  season. 
W'uodi-iUe,  Kirkstall.  J.  WOOD. 


WILD  FLOWERS   IN   THE    FENS. 

Improved  drainage  and  cultivation  have  banished 
some  of  the  rare  bog  and  water  plants  from  the 
Fen  districts ;  at  least,  I  miss  some  of  the  plants 
I  was  acquainted  with  twenty  years  ago.  I  do  not 
know  now  where  I  could  find  the  Grass  of  Par- 
nassus (Pamassia  palustris),  which  was  once  easily 
found  here.  Other  rare  plants  have  also  disappeared, 
or  have  become  much  less  common  ;  but  there  is 
still  plenty  of  beautiful  flowers  in  the  Fen  dykes 
and  watercourses.  In  its  way,  very  few  things  are 
more  beautiful  at  this  season  than  to  see  a  long 
stretch  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  Water 
Violet  (Hottonia  palustris)  such  as  I  came  upon  the 
other  evening  in  a  Fen  dyke  near  the  old  town  of 
Ramsey,  deep  down  between  banks  covered  with 
Reeds  and  other  coarse  herbage.  By-and-by,  when 
its  blooming  season  comes  round,  I  know  where  to 
find  the  largest  bed  I  ever  yet  saw  of  the  Arrow- 
head (Sagittaria  sagittifolia),  and  one  cannot  form 
an  idea  from  the  little  bits  seen  in  the  aquatic 
tanks  in  gardens  how  beautiful  it  is  in  amass  many 
yards  in  extent.  The  Flowering  Rush  (Hutomus 
umbellatus)  is  common  in  isolated  patches,  and  is 
now  just  opening  its  very  striking  flowers.  The 
Water  Crowfoots  are  everywhere.  The  surface  of 
every  grassy  pond  and  dyke  is  silvered  over  with 
the  white  starry  blossoms.  The  white  and  yellow 
Water  Lilies  are  also  common  enough,  while  the 
Yellow  Iris,  or  Water  Flag,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  special 
feature.  Large  patches  of  Myosotis  palustris 
brighten  up  the  margins  of  many  a  sluggish  stream. 
By-and-by  the  purple  Loosestrife  (Lythrum  Sali- 
caria) — Long  Purples  of  Shakespeare — will  be 
rising  up  in  large  clusters  along  the  margins  of 
the  dykes.  Later  on,  when  the  brighter,  more 
interesting  plants  have  finished  their  work  and 
disappeared  from  sight,  the  great  Reed  Mace 
(Typha  latifolia),  the  Bur  Reed  (Sparganium  ramo- 
sum),  and  other  species  of  the  Reed  and  Rush 
tribe  will  afford  examples  of  a  larger  tvpe  of 
vegetable  life.  E.  H. 


Dianthus  Grievei. — Amongst  the  many  Pinks 
that  enrich  the  rockery  at  Kew  ia  July  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking.  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  the 
large  mass  of  it  was  one  sheet  of  bloom.  It  ia  a  sup- 
posed cross  between  D.  alpinus  and  D.  barbatus,  and 
the  parentage  is  seen  in  the  large  flowers  that  remind 
one  of  those  of  the  alpine  Pink,  and  the  habit  and 
leafage  which  partake  of  D.  barbatus.  It  seems  to 
thrive  admirably  and  increase  quickly,  as  we  noticed 
the  same  plant  last  year,  but  it  has  spread  considerably 
since  then. 

Narcissus  viridiflorus.  —  In  The  Garden, 
June  .'SO  (p.  610),  "  D.  K."  says  that  X.  viridiflorus  is 
found  on  the  rocks  of  Gibraltar.  This  is  a  mistake. 
It  has  never  been  found  on  the  rook,  being  confined  to 
low  flat  ground  outside  the  English  lines  and  chiefly 
within  the  Spanish  lines,  being  commonest  near  Alge- 
ciras.  I  can  confirm  "D.K.'s"  experience  that  all  the 
Narcissi  of  Morocco  are  very  intractable.  Apparently 
healthy  bulbs  sulkily  refuse  to  make  any  growth  here, 
upwards  or  downwards.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
little  N.  canariensis,  of  which  I  once  got  some  im- 
ported bulbs. — C.  WoLLEV  Don. 

A  good  white  Pseony.— Among  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Pieonies  at  Lodsworth  Nursery,  where  hardy 
flowers  receive  considerable  attention,  was  an  unnamed 
double  white  variety.  The  flowers  were  very  large, 
the  guard  petals  having  a  delicate  suffusion  of  blush, 
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■wliile  the  inner  portion  of  the  flower  passed  gradually 
from  white  to  a  beautiful  cream  tint.  A  group  of 
several  dozen  plants  was  most  effective. — A.  H. 


NOTES  ON  IRISES. 


This  is  an  opportune  moment  to  make  a  few 
notes  on  the  species  of  Iris,  and  moat  of  the 
following  were  the  other  day  in  bloom  with 
the  Messrs.  Barr  in  their  Tooting  nursery  : — 

The  Sibbbian  Ibis  (I.  sibirica)  is  a  well  known 
species,  and  happily  one  of  the  commonest,  as  it  is 
grown  in  most  gardens  worthy  of  the  name.  This 
is  not  surprising,  as  its  extreme  elegance,  abundant 
Grass-like  leafage,  and  tall  spikes  with  two,  and 
sometimes  three  clustered  flowers  entitle  it  to  a 
widespread  recognition.  It  is  well  distributed 
over  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  and  also  has  a 
home  in  Asia.  I  find  it  requires  a  fair  amount  of 
sun,  and  not  too  dry  a  soil,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
fastidious.  The  variety  lactea  is  of  rather  more 
robust  growth  than  the  type,  the  leafage  stronger 
and  the  stems  taller,  but  the  flowers  are  about 
the  same  size,  differing  in  the  colour,  this  being 
of  a  decided  milky  white.  Minor  is  of  dwarfer 
growth  and  has  blue  flowers,  with  the  falls, 
however,  reticulated  with  white.  Another  form  is 
acuta,  so  named,  I  presume,  from  its  more  acute 
foliage  than  is  characteristic  of  the  parent.  It  is 
also  much  dwarfer,  growing  about  li  feet  in  height, 
the  flowers  blue,  with  white  pencilling.  I  see  a 
note  in  last  week's  Garden  (p.  UOl)  recommending 
the  Siberian  Iris  as  a  ditch  plant.  This  would  be 
a  rather  uncommon  way  of  growing  it,  but  its  hardy 
vigorous  character  would  fit  it  for  such  a  trial. 

Ibis  orientalis,  of  which  an  excellent  plate  is 
given  in  The  Garden  for  September  10,  1881,  is  a 
flower  all  should  grow  who  admire  the  Iris.  It  is  of 
the  richest  blue  possible,  a  lovely  shade  ;  the  stan- 
dards upright,  of  the  same  depth  as  the  lip,  with 
the  blade  of  a  paler  tint.  The  base  of  the  lip  is 
a  dull  guinea  gold  colour,  spotted  with  red,  around 
this  a  white  suffusion.  It  rises  to  about  the  same 
height  as  I.  sibirica,  has  its  strong  character,  and 
was  once  regarded  as  a  variety  of  this,  but  it  is  far 
bolder  and  finer.  It  is  the  same  as  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazhw  as  I.  sibirica  sanguinaria,  and 
its  chief  home  is  Japan  and  Eastern  Siberia.  I 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Irises  of  its 
season,  eclipsing  even  the  grassy  sibirica. 

Ibis  setosa  is  a  beardless  Iris,  uncommon,  though 
interesting.  It  is  practically  without  standards,  as 
these  are  reduced  to  bristle-like  processes  that  are 
quite  characteristic.  The  flower  is  frail  and  deli- 
cately beautiful.  The  flower  of  the  one  I  have  is 
rather  paler  than  usual — a  very  pleasing  lavender- 
blue,  except  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  where  it  is  white, 
this  running  into  the  limb.  Like  many  of  the  Irises, 
its  fragrance  is  sweet.  The  stems  rise  about  2  feet 
or  more ;  the  leaves  thin,  long,  and  abundant.  It  has 
something  the  character  of  I.  sibirica,  and  is  found 
in  Japan,  also  being  distributed  in  Eastern  Siberia. 
This  is  also  blooming  at  Kew. 

I.  OCHROLEUCA  is  SO  beautiful,  that  mere  words 
give  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  lovely  flowers.  These 
are  of  large  size,  fully  .G  inches  across,  and  of  a  clear 
ivory  white  in  both  standards  and  falls,  the  latter 
enriched  with  a  brilliant  blotch  that  intensifies  the 
ivory  whiteness.  Its  robust  sword-like  foliage  and 
sturdy  stem  that  rises  about  ?,  feet  high  give  it  a 
distinct  and  imposing  character.  It  is  of  uncertain 
habitat. 

I.  BUTHENICA  is  a  Russian  species  of  charming 
beauty.  Its  flowers,  clustered  amongst  the  grassy 
tufts  of  foliage  which  is  1  foot  or  more  in  height, 
remind  one  of  those  of  I.  reticulata.  It  blooms  for  a 
lengthy  period,  and  is  an  Iris  that  well  deserves 
careful  culture.  Loamy  soil  and  a  position  fairly 
well  exposed  to  the  sun  suit  its  requirements. 

The  Gladwin  (I.  fir-tidissima)  is  the  species  that 
is  common  in  the  south  of  England,  where  it  may 
be  found  on  banks  and  amongst  shrubs.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  lind  a  thriving  batch  of  it  in 
the  Tooting  nursery,  and  though  the  Water  Flag  (I. 
Pseudacorus),  flowering  hard  by,  was  far  showier, 
it  is  by  no  means  without  beauty.    It  is  of  bold  | 


growth,  and  the  flowers  in  the  present  instance 
were  of  a  pale  whitish  yellow,  with  a  little  dull 
pencilling.  The  leaves  are  narrower  than  in  the 
case  of  those  of  the  Yellow  or  Water  Flag,  and 
when  the  plant  is  bruised  it  gives  off  a  very  disagree- 
able odour ;  hence  the  specific  name  and  the  English 
one  of  "  Stinking  Gladwin."  It  is  thought  more  of 
for  its  brilliantly  coloured  scarlet  or  orange-red 
berries,  sometimes  used  in  decorations. 

The  Yellow  Flag  (I.  Pseudacorus)  needs,  of 
course,  no  description,  as  it  is  abundant  In  moist 
meadows,  by  the  sides  of  streams,  and  marshes  in 
England.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  garden  this  wild 
flower  is  not  more  often  grown  ;  it  is  as  handsome 
a  plant  for  fringing  a  lake  or  pond  as  one  could 
imagine,  yet  seldom  thought  of.  The  variegated 
variety  has  its  sword-shaped  leaves  coloured  with 
white,  yellow,  and  green,  and  is  extremely  orna- 
mental. 

I.  (Xiphion)  juncba,  the  Rush-leaved  Flag,  is 
something  like  the  Spanish  Iris  californica ;  it  is  of 
the  most  brilliant  yellow,  with  Rush-like  leaves, 
and  does  not  grow  very  tall.  Such  a  species  as 
this,  from  the  warm  African  shores,  should  become 
more  common;  its  striking  beauty  entitles  it  to 
consideration. 

Ibis  versicolor  was  in  flower  the  other  day  at 
Kew,  and  there  are  few  of  the  Irises  so  finely  coloured. 
There  is  a  large  mass  of  it,  the  leafage  abundant, 
about  1  inch  across,  and  hiding  somewhat  the  lovely 
flowers,  which  are  claret-purple  in  colour  except  at 
the  base  of  the  lip,  which  is  white,  pencilled  with 
the  same  rich  claret  tint.  It  is  one  of  the  North 
American  Irises. 

Ibis  spuria  Reichenbachiana  was  also  bloom- 
ing at  Kew.     It  grows  about  3  feet  in  height,  and 
the  cheerful  blue-coloured  flowers  are  well  displayed. 
C. 

BEDDING  LOBELIAS. 
It  is  very  evident  that  in  the  raising  of  bedding 
Lobelias  from  seed,  quality  and  average  evenness  of 
character  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  strain.  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  testing  this,  and 
have  invariably  found  that  only  strains  can  be  trusted 
which  have  a  long  pedigree  and  have  been  raised 
from  seed  for  several  years.  Only  last  season  I  saw 
growing  in  a  garden  in  a  comparatively  isolated 
position  plants  of  a  beautiful  blue  of  the  compactum 
form.  I  obtained  some  of  the  flower-stems  and 
secured  seed  from  them.  The  product  was  all  sorts 
of  habits  and  shades  of  blue,  some  even  being  quite 
whitewhilst  lacking  robustness.  Thatwasathorough, 
but  still  characteristic  disappointment,  as  the  seed 
parent  of  this  variety  was  probably  achance  good  form 
from  an  irregular  strain,  and  although  the  variety 
had  been  increased,  by  propagation  only,  for  several 
years,  yet  the  old  irregular  blood  broke  out  from 
seed  as  bad  as  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  I  got  some 
eight  years  ago  from  a  friend  a  fine  strain  of  the 
speciosa  type,  which  I  have  grown  ever  since.  But 
a  few  years  ago  I  found  a  few  plants  to  show 
promise  of  compactness,  whilst  retaining  the  deep 
blue  tint  of  the  flowers,  and  by  constant  selection 
every  year  a  strain  has  resulted  which  gives  from 
seed  90  per  cent,  of  the  true  compactum  type.  That 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  sticking  to  seed  strains 
and  constantly  selecting.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  that  next  year  the  strain  will  be  absolutely 
perfect.  So  easily  are  Lobelias  raised  from  seed, 
that  the  securing  of  a  seed  strain  which  will  give 
certain  evenness  of  character  in  a  good  romjmrtum 
form  is  a  great  boon  to  those  who  wish  to  have 
plants  in  thousands  for  bedding  purposes.  Where 
bottom-heat  is  not  available,  as  with  me,  the 
best  plan  is  to  sow  a  few  pans  with  seed  in 
October,  and  keep  the  seedlings  in  them  till 
March,  then  to  dibble  them  out  into  shallow  boxes 
thickly,  and  they  will  make  capital  plants  for 
transplanting  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  being  thus 
seasoned  will  bear  exposure  to  cold  air  far  better 
than  will  plants  which  have  been  propagated  in 
heat.  As  an  instance  of  the  variableness  of  some 
Lobelias,  I  may  mention  that  I  once  had  a  strain  of 
a  free-growing  form  which  produced  very  deep  blue 
flowers.  In  a  few  years  it  began  to  produce  plants 
having  flowers  of  a  reddish  claret  hue,  the  product. 


perhaps,  of  the  strains  of  earlier  parentage,  and  even- 
tually and  in  spite  of  persistent  weeding,  so  large  a 
percentage  of  reddish  flowers  came  yearly  that  I 
had  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  White  Lobelias 
present  exceeding  difiiculty  in  the  matter  of  seed 
strains,  and  somehow  revert  to  the  original  blue, 
often  to  the  extent  of  from  50  to  GO  per  cont.  It  will, 
I  think,  require  many  years  ere  a  white  strain  can 
be  pronounced  true  to  colour.  That  reversion  is  all 
the  more  odd  because  the  plants  all  give  white  seed, 
or  at  least  of  a  colour,  the  which  is  of  a  sandy  white- 
ness, whilst  all  blue  Lobelias  have  seed  of  a  dark 
brown  hue.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  colour 
of  the  seed  affords  no  guarantee  that  whiteness  of 
flowers  wiU  result.  Of  course,  all  white  Lobelias 
sported  from  the  blue  forms  originally,  and  the 
sport  is  very  hard  to  fix,  except  through  propaga- 
tion. White  forms  of  the  speciosa  type  seed  fairly 
well,  but  those  of  the  compactum  type  very  little 
indeed.  Some  will  not  seed  at  all,  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  some  of  the  very  dwarf  growing 
blue  iorms.  I  have  got  some  white  forms  of  com- 
pactum from  seed  this  year,  and  hope  to  be  able  in 
time  to  have  as  good  a  seed  strain  from  them  as  I 
have  now  in  the  blue  colour;  but  work  of  this  kind 
needs  not  only  much  care  and  patience,  but  also  a 
quiet  submission  to  numerous  disappointments. 

A.  D. 


FLOWER  BEDS  IN  SUMMER. 

The  ground  was  so  dry  in  most  places  when  the 
summer  ^bedding  plants  were  put  out  this  season, 
that  there  is  every  probability  of  the  soil  getting 
too  light  and  open  for  the  different  subjects  to  grow 
satisfactorily,  unless  it  was  well  trodden  before  or 
after  the  plants  were  put  out.  If  this  was  not  done, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  it  should  be  attended  to  at 
once.  All  plants  grow  better  for  it,  because  the 
air  will,  to  some  extent,  be  excluded,  and  by  this 
means  the  ground  will  not  become  dry  so  quickly. 
I  always  choose  dry  weather  for  treading  between 
the  plants  about  a  fortnight  after  they  are  put  out, 
and  where  we  cannot  get  between  the  plants  with 
the  feet,  a  long-handled  wooden  rammer  is  used,which 
enables  the  man  to  work  closely  round  the  smallest 
seedling  plant.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  subjects 
are  not  dealt  with  alike.  The  green-leaved  zonal 
Pelargoniums  require  a  firmer  soil  than  the  tricolor 
and  white  variegated  kinds.  Heliotropes,  Petunias, 
and  Ageratums  require  the  ground  to  be  moderately 
firm.  When  the  soil  is  light  and  open  they  make 
long  and  straggling  growth,  but  in  a  firmer  medium 
the  shoots  are  short-jointed  and  the  flowers  more 
numerous.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  common  prac- 
tice of  raising  the  centres  of  flower  beds  above  the 
ordinary  level,  unless  it  is  in  low  situations  where 
the  ground  is  heavy  and  of  a  retentive  nature. 

Crowded  flower-beds  are  more  often  seen  than  is 
desirable.  This,  in  many  cases,  arises  from  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  putting  in  the  plants  too  closely 
together  at  lirst.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  weather,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  wrongly  directed  zeal  to  put 
in  the  plants  so  closely  together  that  there  is  no  room 
left  for  them  to  grow.  The  greatest  number  and 
the  strongest  trusses  of  flowers  are  always  produced 
by  those  plants  which  have  room  to  develop  in  a 
gradual  manner,  but  if  the  growth  is  crowded  the 
opposite  results  will  follow.  As  a  rule,  unless  the 
soil  is  very  strong,  Pelargoniums  do  not  suffer  so 
much  in  this  way,  but  such  plants  as  Ageratums, 
Verbenas,  and  Heliotropes  are  often  seen  in  the 
autumn  growing  in  such  a  mass  as  to  be  compara- 
tively worthless  as  regards  making  an  effect.  This 
need  not  be  so,  even  if  the  plants  were  put  out  too 
thickly;  a  judicious  thinning  out  of  the  growth  at 
different  times  through  the  summer  would  ensure  a 
constant  succession  of  young  branches  which  would 
produce  a  constant  display  of  well-developed  flowers 
as  long  as  the  weather  was  favourable.  This 
matter  of  thinning  out  the  growth  in  good  time 
more  especially  concerns  those  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  bed  out  early,  and  to  plant  rather  closely 
together  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  early  effect. 
In  such  cases,  even  in  ordinary  soils  and  seasons, 
the  growth  of  most  plants  is  sure  to  become  crowded 
before  the  season  is  over.    But  I  have  proved  in 
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practice  that  even  the  Pelargoniums  may  have  the 
branches  thinned  out  with  advantage  before  the 
usual  time  of  taking  cuttings  comes  round,  and  I 
have  also  proved  that  many  other  subjects  may  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  J.  C.  C. 


Herbaceous  plants.— Wherever  a  portion  of 
ground  can  be  spared  for  the  cultivation  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  such  will  always  be  valued  as  a  most 
useful  adjunct  to  a  well-appointed  garden.  For 
supplying  cut  flowers,  as  well  as  affording  continuous 
interest  to  proprietors  of  gardens,  they  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  class  of  plants.  The  culture  of 
these  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  very  re- 
markable that  position  and  soil  can  hardly  come 
amiss  to  them.  Some  years  ago  a  piece  of  waste 
ground,  covered  with  Nettles,  Docks,  and  other 
weeds  with  an  aspect  to  north-east,  was  trenched 
deeply.  The  soil  throughout  appeared  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  almost  inert  clay  and  brown  sand.  Rotten 
manure  was  given  liberally,  and  a  selection  of  plants 
was  made,  in  which  large  numbers  of  the  following 
were  planted :  Asters,  Irises,  Dielytras,  Delphiniums, 
Fieonies,  SpirEeas,  Liliums  (many  sorts),  and  other 
showy  species.  While  I  write  these  are  in  full 
flower,  some  of  them  in  long,  irregular  lines  and 
massive  in  appearance.  They  have  grown  wonder- 
fully and  afforded  so  much  pleasure  that  the  stock 
has  been  largely  increased.  There  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  dwarf  plants,  hardy  in  character,  grown  for 
covering  the  ground  among  the  large  species.  Alpine 
Auriculas,  Aubrietias.  Iberis,  and  Polyanthus  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  general  collection,  and  carpet 
the  ground,  thus  forming  a  pleasing  combination. 
Hollies  (golden  kinds),  Retinosporas  of  sorts,  Kuchsia 
Riccartoni,  and  some  other  plants,  which  give  variety 
and  enhance  the  effect  of  this  herbaceous  garden, 
are  introduced  in  prominent  positions.  To  have  such 
plants  in  the  most  attractive  character,  it  is  of  little 
use  arranging  them  merely  as  a  botanical  collec- 
tion. They  should  be  in  large  masses  and  arranged 
so  that  their  distinctive  features  may  be  seen  to 
advantage.  The  revival  of  the  culture  of  hardy 
flowering  plants  has  given  a  decided  "shunt"  to  the 
system  of  bedding  out  tender  and  half  hardy  plants. 
In  many  places  carpet  bedding  has  become  extinct. 
The  system  never  became  popular  in  Scotland,  always 
being  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  "baby  gardening." 
—Scot. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWMR, 


Dictamnus  albus  is  a  bold  rock  plant ;  its  spikes  of 
■white  flowers  are  a  feature  in  the  border  at  Chiswick  and 
also  at  Kew.    A  most  useful  plant  to  obtain. 

Blood  Pink  (Dianthua  cruentue)  gives  life  to  the  rock 
pardtn  now  by  reason  of  its  intense  crimson -coloured  flowers. 
A  large  patch  of  it  ia  remarkably  showy. 

Calochortus  (Cyclobothra)  pulchellus  is  a  lovely 
flower,  and  ia  exceptionally  fine  on  the  bulb  border  at  Kew  ; 
its  drooping  bright  yellow  flowers  are  borne  with  the  greatest 
freedom. 

Iris  orientalis,  of  which  an  excellent  coloured  plate 
appeared  in  The  Garden  for  September  10,  1S81,  is  in  bloom 
in  tbc  Epsom  Nursery.  It  is  a  finer  flower  than  that  of  the 
type,  and  of  rich  blue  colouring. 

Liliuni  eleg-ans  alutaceuin  is  quite  a  dwarf  Lily,  not 
more  tlian  al.>uut  1  foot  high,  the  flowers  orange-scarlet 
spotted  vnWi  crimson.  Messrs.  Barr  have  one  without  the 
spots  called  Prince  of  Orange. 

Phyteuma  linionifoliuni,in  flower  in  the  alpine  house 
at  Kew,  has  narrow,  rather  sparingly  produced  leaves,  and  a 
slender  stem  that  rises  about  2^  feet ;  the  flowers  star- 
shaped,  smal',  and  mauvy  blue. 

Campanula  g-arganica  hirsuta  is  an  excellent  Boll- 
flower  for  pots  ;  its  trailing  stems  are  studded  with  pale  blue 
flowers;  the  leaves  arc  hirsute.  There  are  some  plants  of  it 
in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew. 

The  Piedmont  Onion  (Allium  pedemontanum)  is  ex- 
ceedingly graceful  for  an  Onion,  its  large  rosy  puiplc  bell- 
shaped  flowers  appearing  in  a  drooping  clufiter  of  abuut  six 
together.     It  is  a  neat  little  rock  plant. 

The  "Wall  Bellflower  (Campanula  muralis).— At  Hurst 
House,  Midhurst,  this  pretty  little  Harebell  is  planted  on  a 
small  rockery  and  does  remarkably  well,  spreading  out  into 
large  tufts  studded  with  a  profusion  of  delicately  coloured 
flowers. 

Hieracium  aurantiacum.— For  planting  in  the 
herbaceous  border  where  low-growing  plants  are  required, 
this  Ilieiacium  is  well  worthy  of  a  place.  Its  orange-red 
flijwcrs  are  freely  produced  dui'ing  the  greater  part  of  the 
suniraer.~M. 

Foxg"loves  show  their  stately  character  on  the  higher 
tiers  of  the  rock 'garden,  also  amongst  shrubs  and  in  posi- 


tions where  they  are  set  off  by  deep  coloured  foliage.  We 
have  now  a  great  variety  ;  those  flowers  that  are  quite  white 
with  deep  spots  are  extremely  beautiful. 

Pratia  angrulata,  in  bloom  at  the  present  time,  is  an 
interesting  little  plant,  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  covering  it  with  dense  mossy  growth.  The  flowers  are 
quite  as  large  as  those  of  a  good  Lobelia  and  white.  It  is 
ejnonynious  with  Lobelia  littoralis. 

Carex  pendula. — For  planting  in  shallow  water  or  on 
the  margins  of  ponds  this  Carex  is  very  useful.  Its  black 
flower-heads  are  showy  when  bursting,  and  afterwards  thej' 
assume  a  brown!  colour,  whilst  the  foliage  is  deep  gi'een  and 
very  graceful  in  appearance. — M. 

Veronica  prostrata. — At  the  present  time  this  Vero- 
nica is  very  conspicuous  on  the  rockery.  Its  deep  blue 
flowers  are  very  effective  when  in  a  mass,  as  it  sf'on  grows 
thickly  when  planted  in  moderately  rich  soil.  No  rockery, 
bnwever  small,  should  be  without  this  gem.— M. 

Tufted  Pansy  Snowflake.— This  white  tuftea  Pansy, 
shown  in  excellent  condition  by  Sir.  J.  Chambers,  Westlake 
Nurseries,  Isleworth,  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  promises  to  be  a  really  good  white  variety. 
The  flowers  are  large,  well  formed,  pure,  and  freely  pro- 
duced ;  while  the  habit  appears  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 
NOTES. 

Owing  to  the  damp,  sunless,  and  at  times  cold 
weather,  I  find  mildew  is  fast  making  its  appear- 
ance upon  the  bottom  leaves  of  the  plants.  In 
such  weather  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  mil- 
dew will  spread  quickly  if  not  checked  in  time. 
A  small  canister  having  a  perforated  lid  is  a 
good  means  of  applying  the  sulphur  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves.  Choose  a  dry  day,  so  that 
the  leaves  are  not  wet,  as  sulphur  applied  to 
wet  foliage  loses  much  of  its  efficacy.  As  yet  the 
mildew  is  visible  only  on  the  top  side  of  the 
leaves. 

During  the  present  showery  weather  the 
plants  grow  very  fast  and  the  leaves  are  gene- 
rally of  a  good  colour  ;  owing  mainly,  in  many 
districts,  to  the  absence  of  cold  spring  water, 
the  recent  rains  have  been  almost  enough  for 
the  plants.  Growth  made  under  such  condi- 
tions as  described  is  liable  to  be  soft  and  sappy. 
The  most  should  be  made  of  the  room  by  spread- 
ing out  the  shoots  as  thinly  as  the  existing 
space  between  the  plants  will  allow,  as  then  the 
shoots  derive  all  the  benefit  obtainable  from  the 
sun,  the  growth  is  rendered  more  solid  than 
when  the  branches  are  allowed  to  run  one  into 
another,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  shoots  is 
more  easily  managed. 

The  plants  which  are  growing  with  the  object 
of  producing  large  blooms  have  most  of  them 
made  their  first  natural  break  into  growth.  If 
the  instructions  previously  given  have  been 
carried  out,  the  plants  will  now  be  furnished 
with  three  shoots,  or  as  many  more  as  was  deter- 
mined they  should  carry  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  number  of  flowers.  Almost  daily 
attention  is  required  to  keep  the  new  growths 
secure  from  high  winds  and  heavy  rains,  by 
tying  the  branches  securely  to  the  stakes.  At 
this  stage  they  are  very  brittle  and  quickly  snap 
off  if  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  buckle,  that  is, 
the  top  tie  being  so  tight  that  the  ligature  does 
not  move  up  the  stake  as  growth  progresses. 
More  shoots  are  broken  by  this  careless  method 
of  tying  the  stems  than  almost  any  other  cause. 
Experience  of  this  will  only  prove  to  the  ope- 
rator the  importance  of  loosely,  yet  securely, 
tying  the  new  growth  to  the  stakes  as  it  pro- 
gresses. It  is  not  a  little  disappointing  to  find 
two  out  of  three  branches  broken  off  a  plant, 
and  perhaps  this  is  a  new  variety  and  the 
only  plant.  Some  varieties,  notably  Val 
d'Andorre,  Criterion,  and  Marguerite  Marrouch, 
I  notice,  have  shown  a  disposition  to  form 
another  bloom-bud  in  the  points  of  the  growth 
made  since  the  first  break  occurred.  What  to 
do  then  is  puzzling  to  the  beginner.     The  num- 


ber of  shoots  the  plant  was  intended  to  carry 
was  determined  at  the  last  break.  Remove  all 
additional  growths  on  the  new  break,  except 
two  at  the  point  ;  the  reason  for  leaving  two 
now  is  to  give  the  grower  a  chance  of  selecting 
the  strongest  and  most  promising,  which  will  be 
easily  seen  in  a  few  days  ;  the  second,  or  weakest 
one  is  then  removed,  restricting  the  plant  to 
the  same  number  of  growths  as  it  had  before. 
This  last,  or  premature  break  into  new  growth 
was  caused  by  the  persistence  of  flower-bud  for- 
mation. 

Special  attention  will  be  required  now  during 
showery  weather  to  see  that  the  plants  are 
not  watered  artificially  when  not  required,  as 
the  continuous  rains  are  at  times  deceptive  in 
this  way.  Sometimes  sufficient  rain  does  not 
fall  on  to  the  soil,  through  the  leaves  of  some 
varieties  overhanging  the  sides  of  the  pots.  In 
such  cases,  plants  are  sometimes  dry  at  the  root 
when  it  is  thought  otherwise  ;  therefore,  greater 
care  is  needed  in  watering  during  showery 
weather  than  is  required  in  fine  weather. 


Removal  of  suckers. — There  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way  to  perform  what  appears  to  many 
a  trifling  operation.  Much  harm  may  be  done  to 
the  plants  by  doing  it  carelessly.  Suckers  or  off- 
shoots spring  freely  from  the  base  of  most  varieties, 
though  there  are  some  that  are  very  shy  in  produc- 
ing suckers.  In  all  cases  if  they  were  allowed  to 
grow  they  would  rob  the  plants  of  strength,  which 
should  be  utilised  in  a  much  better  manner  until 
the  flowers  are  being  produced.  After  that  period 
no  harm  is  done  by  allowing  the  suckers  to  extend 
for  the  production  of  cuttings.  The  safest  manner 
is  to  break  them  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  In 
careful  hands  a  knife  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
but  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  surface  roots 
are  not  injured  by  the  operation,  or  one  more  check 
will  be  administered  to  the  plants. 

Earwigs  on  Cbrysantiiemums.  —  I  have 
never  seen  earwigs  so  destructive  to  Chrysanthe- 
mums as  they  are  this  season.  We  have  already 
lost  several  points  of  leading  stems  through  their 
depredations.  The  small  earwigs  are  equally  as  de- 
structive as  the  larger  ones,  as  they  are  more  easily 
hid  when  young,  and  stand  a  better  chance  of 
escaping  notice.  Earwigs  coil  themselves  up  in  the 
young  leaves,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the 
extreme  point  is  eaten  out  of  the  plant,  thus  neces- 
sitating a  new  start  into  growth.  Great  care  is 
necessary  to  find  them.  I  know  of  no  other  means 
than  handpicking  for  removing  these  pests  when  once 
located  in  the  shoots.  Trapping  them  with  Email  pots 
filled  partly  with  dry  Moss,  and  placed  upside  down 
on  the  top  of  a  stake,  and  a  little  later  on  with  dry 
Bean  stalks,  6  inches  long,  thrust  among  the  leaves, 
are  good  plans. — E.  M. 

Taking  notes. — Young  growers  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums who  wish  to  become  proficient  in  the  culture 
of  this  flower  for  exhibition  should  take  careful 
notes  of  the  varieties  as  growth  progresses.  It  is 
only  by  hard  practice  and  a  determination  to  excel 
that  a  beginner  can  hope  to  succeed.  Taking  notes 
I  have  found  of  the  utmost  benefit ;  there  is  a 
method  to  be  followed  even  in  this.  Especially 
should  be  noted  in  separate  columns  the  names  of 
varieties — the  date  when  propagated — when  first 
break,  crown  and  terminal  buds  were  "  taken  " — at 
what  height  from  the  soil  these  natural  breaks 
were  formed — how  long  each  requires  to  reach 
that  stage — how  the  blooms  develop  later  on  from 
each  bud — when  feeding  the  plants  commences,  and 
with  what  stimulant,  and  how  and  when — when  they 
are  housed — after  treatment — what  size  the  buds 
of  certain  kinds  were  at  that  time — the  time  from 
the  date  of  housing  each  variety  required  to  develop, 
and  how  long  the  blooms  remained  fresh  after  ex- 
pansion— the  size  of  each  bloom  both  in  diameter 
and  depth.  These  notes,  if  taken  copiously  and  in 
a  careful  manner,  will  prove  most  useful  if  studied 
during  the  following  season.  By  such  observance 
the  peculiarities  of  varieties  areascertained  and  a  re- 
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petition  of  former  mistakes  can  be  avoided.  Persist- 
ence in  studying  the  note-book  will  do  much  toward 
achieving  success  when  November  comes  round 
again. — E.  M. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAN. 

RENOVATING  OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

At  last,  better  late  than  never,  I  turn  my 
attention  to  the  questions  contained  in  an 
article  by  "  A.  D. ,"  p.  519,  upon  this  important 
and  interesting  matter.  Fairly  dissected,  his 
paper  runs  thus  :  (1)  Why  allow  the  stock 
growths  to  remain  the  first  and  possibly  the 
second  year  after  grafting  ?  (2)  VVhy  not  head 
back  old  trees  as  for  grafting,  and  bud  the 
young  shoots,  of  which  there  will  be  scores  fit 
for  working  by  the  month  of  August  ?  (3)  Why 
attach  a  great  number  of  grafts  to  small  branches 
when  a  more  compact  tree  can  be  made  by  head- 
ing hard  back  and  attaching  several  grafts  to 
each  stump  .' 

The  original  query  put  to  me  in  sum  and  sub- 
stance ran  thus  ;  "My  Apple  trees  are  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  old  ;  can  I  cut  oft'  the  heads 
and  regraft  with  better  sorts  with  any  degree  of 
success?''  Having  the  queri.st's  fuU  address 
before  me,  I  knew  the  question  was  genuine, 
and  further,  having  within  200  yards  of  my 
room  a  number  of  aged  trees  which  I  had 
successfully  treated,  I  unhesitatinglysaid,  "Yes," 
giving,  or  rather  repeating  a  few  directions  for 
the  preparation  and  future  management  of  the 
trees.  Repeating,  I  say,  for  every  reader  of 
The  Garden  knows  why  I  advise  light  ampu- 
tation, as  well  as  my  reasons  for  allowing  the 
scores  of  shoots  from  the  old  trunks  to  grow  for 
a  year  or  two  after  the  grafts  are  attached. 

"A.  D."  assures  me  that  he  has  had  great 
experience  in  orchard  work,  but  evidently  he 
does  not  approve  of  my  method,  hence  the 
courteous  questions  I  much  regret  having  been 
unable  to  answer  earlier.  A  great  number  of 
people,  myself  included,  at  one  time  shared 
"  A.  D.'s  "  views  upon  this  matter,  but  thirty 
years'  experience  in  the  largest  Apple  county  in 
England  has  convinced  me  that  close  decapita- 
tion followed  by  hard  disbudding  is  the  stepping- 
stone  to  failure  and  death.  Here  upon  this 
estate  I  have  tried  the  two  methods,  and  having 
the  improvement  of  our  orchards  thoroughly  at 
heart,  I  have  always  taken  great  pleasure  in 
giving  honestly  to  others  the  benefit  of  my 
successes  and  failures.  Doctors,  as  a  matter  of 
cour,se,  sometimes  disagree,  but  few,  1  think, 
would  suggest  amputation  of  the  two  arms 
of  a  patient  at  the  elbows  when  nipping  a 
couple  of  joints  oG  each  of  the  fingers  would 
answer  equally  well.  The  performance  of 
either  operation  to  skilled  practitioners  would  be 
as  simple  as  the  beheading  a  tree  is  to  me,  but 
the  careful  surgeon  would  choose  that  which 
would  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  the 
slightest  shock  to  the  system.  A  healthy  tree 
of  fifty  summers  worth  grafting  must  have  an 
extensive  ramification  of  roots,  which  must  be 
kept  alive  and  active  after  the  head  has  been 
taken  off,  and  the  most  feasible  metliod,  in  my 
opinion,  is  light  amputation,  the  retention  of 
spurs  Ijehind  the  scions,  which  may  fruit  it 
they  will,  and  sjieedy  restoration  of  the  flow 
of  sap  by  the  encouragement  of  abundant 
leafage.  A  tree  of  this  age  headed  back  in 
January  will  be  bursting  with  sap  by  the  end 
of  March.  Why,  then,  should  we  force  it  back 
to  stagnate  and  rot  the  roots,  when  numerous 
channels  in  the  scores  of  young  shoots  pushed 
from  the  trunk  can  be  so  qviickly  secured  for 


keeping  it  in  motion,  when  every  new  leaf 
gives  relief,  and  enough  and  to  spare  is  left 
to  feed  the  grafts  !  This  is  my  theory,  but  I 
may  be  wrong ;  if  so,  those  who  respond  to 
"A.  D.'s  "  invitation  to  discussion  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  put  me  right.  At  the  same  time,  per- 
haps, they  will  explain  to  me  why  the  rosarian 
allows  a  few  shoots  to  grow  from  the  heads  of  his 
Briers,  when  the  buds  of  delicate  varieties  do 
not  go  away  vigorously.  Why  the  grafter  of 
Vines  allows  his  stocks  to  burst  into  full  leaf 
before  he  puts  on  his  grafts.  Why  the  plantsman 
allows  his  cut-backs  to  break  before  he  shakes 
out  for  repotting,  and  defers  pinching  until  after 
they  have  recovered  from  disrooting  and  repot- 
ting I  in  fresh  compost.  Why  the  planter  of  a 
Quickset  hedge  or  a  fruit  tree  defers  cutting 
back  the  first  season,  or  the  disbudderof  a  large 
Peach  tree  performs  the  operation  piecemeal, 
when,  just  as  well,  he  might  take  otf  every  super- 
fluous shoot  in  half  an  hour.  In  all  these  cases 
one  idea  guides,  and  that  is  the  prevention  of 
stagnation  of  the  sap,  but  in  none  of  the  few  I 
have  named  is  the  shock  half  equal  to  that  which 
the  old  Apple  tree  undergoes  when  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  head,  andNatureis  deprived  of  htr 
balancing  power  by  the  removal  of  every  shoot  as 
the  latent  buds  push  into  life.  If  the  Vine 
leaves  robbed  the  scion,  or  a  forest  of  young 
shoots  the  Apple  graft,  and  a  most  vigorous 
growth  were  the  only  consideration,  why  then 
we  might  repress,  but  quite  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  for  in  the  vinery  we  wish  to  prevent  flood- 
ing and  over-gorging  the  sap  vessels.  In  the 
orchard  our  aim  is  a  great  number  of  shoots,  not 
too  strong,  but  strong  enough  to  form  flower- 
buds  the  second  year.  Turning  from  the  aged 
tree  to  the  pyramid,  the  bush,  or  the  horizontal 
trained  Apple  or  Pear  in  the  fruit  garden,  say 
of  seven  to  twenty  years'  growth,  our  .space 
being  limited,  we  shorten  each  shoot  we  intend 
to  graft  pretty  close  home,  but  we  do  not— at 
least  I  do  not — remove  the  spurs  and  buds 
clustering  about  the  bole.  Every  one  of  these 
I  encourage  until  the  ligatures  require  loosening 
and  the  young  growths  are  capable  of  keeping 
the  roots  in  action.  I  then  commence  shorten- 
ing back  the  stem  shoots,  leaving  a  few  leaves 
for  shelter  and  shade  throughout  the  summer. 
If  the  spurs  escape  spring  frosts,  the  fruit  in  due 
course  is  thinned  and  allowed  to  swell  to  ma- 
turity, but  this  intermediate  treatment  does  not 
prevent  the  scions  from  making  shoots  3  feet  in 
length  and  forming  fruit  spurs  their  whole  length 
the  second  year.  I  now  have  wall  trees  grafted 
in  March,  1886,  measuring  12  feet  across  the 
breast  and  well  cropped  with  fruit ;  others, 
espalier  and  pyramid,  grafted  this  spring,  and 
carrying  good  crops  of  fruit  on  the  spurs  behind 
the  scions,  but  this  cropping  certainly  does  not 
rob  the  grafts,  as  many  of  them  already  have 
been  pinched  to  a  single  shoot  with  the  view  to 
their  forming  spur  buds  near  home.  Mr.  Barker, 
in  an  article  upon  waste  of  force  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Garden,  recommends  timely  stop- 
ping ;  but  for  what !  Why,  for  fruit.  But  in 
my  case,  in  the  plantsman's  case,  in  the  planter's 
case,  the  object  is  just  the  reverse.  We  do  not 
wish  for  fruit  or  flowers.  Our  great  anxiety  is 
the  preservation  of  the  patient's  life,  and  this 
theorists  and  physiologists  tell  us — our  own 
daily  practice  tells  us— is  best  secured  by  a 
speedy  restoration  to  leaf  and  wood  growth. 

As  to  budding  the  young  summer  shoots 
pushed  out  by  old  trees,  I  must  confess  my  in- 
ability to  express  an  opinion,  and  for  these 
reasons  :  When  I  decide  upon  operating  ujion  an 
aged  tree,  it  must  be  sound  in  bole  and  limb 
and  perfectly  healthy.  Then,  having  headed 
back,  not  too  close,  I  introduce  say  forty  grafts 
where  half  that  number  will  form  a  good  head. 


The  superfluous  grafts  are  a  host  in  themselves 
at  the  outset,  not  only  in  forming  leaves  for  the 
benefit  of  the  roots,  but  also  in  covering  up  the 
stumps  of  the  largest  limbs,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years  they  form  the  beat  of  wood  for  future 
operations.  Sometimes  a  large  tree  deceives 
me,  but  in  the  majority  of  operations  90  per  cent, 
of  the  grafts  take,  and  I  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  budding.  If,  however,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion,  I  must  say  I 
do  not  think  budding  will  answer  "A.  D.'s" 
purpose.  Not  that  he  will  experience  any  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  buds  to  take,  as  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  grow  as  freely  as 
upon  a  young  stock,  but  having  removed  the 
ligatures  and  shortened  back,  each  shoot  from  the 
bud  wiU  require  constant  attention  with  sticks 
and  ties  to  prevent  its  being  blown  out  by  the 
wind,  and  then,  unless  the  old  tree  is  a  very 
strong  grower,  the  young  shoots  selected  for 
stocks,  so  to  bpeak,  will  not  keejj  pace  with  the 
buds.  The  experiment,  I  have  no  doubt,  has 
been  tried,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  result. 


THINNING  FRUIT  CROPS. 

Aftbb  repeated  experiments  I  have  well  satisfied 
myself  that  a  timely  thinning  out  of  the  flower-buds 
on  very  free-flowering  fruit  trees  is  one  of  the  surest 
methods  of  securing  a  good  set  of  fruit,  and,  conse- 
quently, fuUy  agree  with  the  sound  advice  recently 
given  on  this  subject  in  The  Garden.  When,  many 
years  ago,  an  old  and  very  intelligent  fruit  grower 
warned  me  not  to  be  too  sanguine  with  regard  to  the 
fruit  prospects,  our  trees  at  the  time  being  crowded 
with  bloom,  I  was  rather  inclined  to  disagree  with 
him,  thinking  that  nothing  but  the  most  unfavour- 
able weather  would  mUitate  against  a  good  set.  As 
I  then,  and  several  times  since,  found  out,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  too  much  bloom  ;  and,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  not  a  few  fruit-growers  are  some- 
what mystified  with  the  behaviour  of  numerous 
trees  this  season.  Various  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Peach,  Nectarine  and  Apricot  trees  flowered  most 
abundantly,  yet  from  no  apparent  cause  the  crops 
set  in  many  cases  are  m/Z.  In  this  district  no  frosts 
nor  very  cold  winds  injured  the  flowers,  and  even  if 
these  had  crippled  the  bloom,  it  is  very  certain  that 
those  trees  that  failed  under  glass  were  not  all  thus 
damaged.  The  real  cause  of  failure  must  be  traced 
to  a  different  source,  and  the  truest  solution  of  the 
difficulty  will  most  surely  be  that  the  trees  failed  to 
properly  furnish  every  flower  with  pollen.  Trees  in 
good  or  robust  health  rarely  produce  too  much  bloom, 
the  tendency  in  this  case  being  rather  to  form  a 
fair  proportion  of  wood  buds.  Those  in  failing 
health,  or  any  that  have  either  had  their  roots 
severely  pruned,  or  which  have  long  since  exhausted 
the  available  food  supply,  are  usually  the  most  free- 
flowering,  but  it  often  happens  that  a  very  poor 
crop  is  obtained  from  them.  Naturally  free-bearing 
varieties  frequently  fail  every  other  season,  not 
because  there  was  no  bloom,  but  simply  because 
the  production  of  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  in  the 
previous  year  completely  exhausted  their  energies, 
and  a  year's  rest  is  needed  before  they  are  suffi- 
ciently recouped.  This  latter  fact  is  especially 
marked  this  season,  most  failures  to  set  a  crop 
occurring  in  the  case  of  trees  that  perfected  a 
heavy  crop  last  year.  If  we  could  more  often 
persuade  ourselves  to  thin  out  flrst  the  flowers  so  as 
to  ensure  a  good  set,  and  subsequently  the  fruit  in 
order  to  avoid  over-cropping,  fruit  of  the  best 
quality  would  be  more  often  obtained  and  failure 
less  frequently  result.  In  the  more  northern 
counties  few  fruit  growers  are  troubled  with  too 
much  bloom,  quite  the  reverse  being  the  usual 
complaint.  We  who  live  in  more  favoured  districts 
have  therefore  the  greater  need  to  practise  timely 
thinning  out  of  the  buds,  and  may  safely  do  so 
without  any  fear  of  over-doing  it. 

I  am  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  Surrey  there  are  complete  failures  in  numer- 
ous Peach  houses,  not  a  tithe  of  a  crop  being  set. 
Those  in  charge  cannot  well  account  for  these  fail- 
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nres,  seeingthatabundance  of  blooms  expandedonall 
the  trees,  and  the  only  conclusion  generally  arrived 
at  is  that  it  mnst  be  attributed  to  deficiency  of  sun- 
shine at  flowering  time.  In  advancing  this  theory 
they  quite  overlook  the  fact  that  abundance  of  fruit 
is  usually  set  in  early  houses  at  midwinter,  or  when 
there  is  no  sunshine  for  several  weeks  together.  The 
sunshine  may  have  the  effect  of  drying  the  pollen 
and  rendering  it  more  easy  of  being  distributed, 
but  if  the  flowers  fail  to  form  plenty  of  pollen,  no 
amount  of  sunshine  will  ensure  a  good  set.  Our 
late  unheated  Peach  house  is  situated  in  a  very 
sunny  position,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  wood  ripens 
thoroughly  and  flowers  most  abundantly.  This 
year  the  trees  flowered  very  freely,  but  fortunately 
I  took  the  precaution  to  sweep  off  nearly  all 
the  underside  buds  and  spent  several  hours 
thinning  out  those  on  the  outer  and  upper 
surface  of  those  respectively  trained  against  the 
back  wall  and  on  the  front  trellis.  Ten  good-sized 
trees  were  treated  in  this  manner,  the  consequence 
being  plenty  of  pollen,  and  as  this  was  well  distri- 
buted with  the  aid  of  a  rabbit's  tail  on  a  long  stake, 
a  capital  set  resulted  on  all  but  one  tree  of  Pine- 
apple Nectarine.  As  far  as  time  would  permit, 
various  choice  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apricots 
also  had  their  buds  thinned  early  with  the  best  of 
results,  those  reserved  being  greatly  strengthened 
and  nearly  all  set.  Nor  should  thinning  the  young 
fruit  be  delayed.  Better  by  far  to  anticipate  this 
most  weakening  attempt  of  the  trees  to  swell  off  as 
many  as  possible  by  careful  thinning.  It  is  not 
because  the  flowers  are  not  properly  fertilised  that 
so  many  young  fruit  drop  prematurely,  but  rather 
in  consequence  of  the  trees'  inability  to  swell  off  all 
that  are  set.  It  the  thinning  is  done  early,  leaving 
only  a  fair  crop  of  well-formed  fruit,  there  will  be 
no  dropping  off  of  these  during  the  stoning  pro- 
cess, and  I  unhesitatingly  freely  thin  out  all  stone 
fruit  long  before  the  stones  commence  to  harden. 
If  more  fruit  are  subsequently  pulled  off,  it  is  only 
where  they  have  been  left  more  thickly  than  origi- 
nally intended.  Outside  choice  fruit  stands  equally 
in  need  of  timely  thinning,  and  this  is  done  when- 
ever the  time  can  be  spared.  Small  flavourless  fruit 
is  not  needed  now-a-days,  if  ever  it  was,  and  the 
aim  should  be  to  grow  moderately  heavy  crops, 
which,  if  not  wanted  for  home  consumption,  can  be 
readily  sold  in  the  markets.  W.  Iggulden. 

Somerset, 


THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP. 
Thanks  to  some  good  showers  of  rain  during  the 
second  week  of  June,  accompanied  with  a  fairly 
warm  temperature,  the  condition  of  the  Strawberry 
plantations  has  improved  immensely.  Before  the 
welcome  showers  fell,  the  plants  were  suffering  for 
the  want  of  root-moisture,  and  the  prospect  was  not 
at  all  bright.  Although  there  is  enough  blossoms 
to  furnish  a  crop  of  fruit,  it  is  many  years  since  I 
saw  so  little  bloom  in  our  plantations.  The  quantity 
of  bloom,  I  observe,  varies  according  to  the  sorts. 
There  are  most  flowers  on  Black  Prince,  King  of  the 
Earlies,  and  Comtesse  Herioart  de  Thury.  They  are 
not,  I  know,  the  best  Strawberries,  but  they  are  the 
most  reliable,  as  they  invariably  do  well  wherever 
planted,  and  having  here  about  a  score  of  sorts  to 
compare  them  with,  I  think  their  value  is  pretty 
well  tested.  The  next  most  reliable  kinds  in  our 
soil  are  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  President,  both  of 
which  regularly  bear  good  crops  of  large  and  good 
flavoured  fruit.  I  have  carefully  gone  through  our 
trial  sorts,  and  noted  the  condition  of  each.  This 
will  show,  at  least  so  far  as  the  soil  here  is  con- 
cerned, the  kinds  that  are  best  suited  for  it,  and 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  confine  our  attention 
to  the  five  above-mentioned  sorts. 

I  find  the  next  in  point  of  merit  is  The  Captain, 
as  the  promise  is  fairly  good,  and  I  hope  to  give  it 
another  trial.  Anguste  Nicaise  last  season  produced 
a  good  crop  of  very  large  fruit,  and  retained  a 
vigorous  growth  all  through  the  heat  and  drought 
of  last  summer,  while  this  season  half  of  the  plants 
are  blind,  and  those  that  are  fruiting  have  only  a 
truss  or  two  of  flowers  on  each  plant. 

Helena  Gloede  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
Auguste  Nicaise.  iJicton  Pine — all  the  plants  of  this  1 


sort  are  blind.  Frogmore  Pine — plants  weak,  but 
showing  sufficient  bloom  to  produce  a  crop.  Eleanor 
— two-thirds  of  the  plants  are  barren.  Goldfinder  is 
in  a  fairly  vigorous  condition,  but  not  more  than 
half  of  the  plants  have  any  blossoms  on  them. 
The  plants  of  The  Countess  are  weakly,  but 
show  a  good  average  crop  of  blossoms.  The 
plants  of  Loxford  Hall  and  Lucas  are  all  sterile. 
Looking  at  the  various  conditions  to  be  found  in 
the  above  sorts,  all  growing  exactly  under  the  same 
conditions,  one  becomes  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  soil,  climate,  and  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  seasons  influence  in  a  great  measure 
the  behaviour  of  Strawberries.  If  I  had  not  grown 
in  quantity  the  kinds  I  had  before  proved  to  be 
adapted  to  the  soil,  our  supply  of  fruit  this  year 
would  have  been  a  short  one,  but  as  the  usual  space 
is  occupied  with  the  sorts  I  mentioned  first,  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  scarcity,  although  there  is  every 
probability  of  the  crop  being  under  a  good  average. 
With  regard  to  the  earliest  Strawberry,  I  still  think 
that  Black  Prince  holds  the  first  place. 

J.  C.  C. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Vines. 
Bt  this  time  the  thinning  of  Grapes  in  the  latest 
houses  will  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  one 
of  the  most  tedious  operations  over  which  men 
cannot  hurry  will  be  thankfully  left  behind.  The 
next  ditficulty  to  be  encountered  in  the  Lady 
Downe's  and  Muscat  houses  is  scalding,  it  a  dis- 
ease which  affects  certain  berries  far  away  from 
the  sun's  rays  can  be  called  scalding.  The  dis- 
ease attacks  the  benies  during  the  stoning  process, 
and  is  always  most  virulent  in  •unsettled,  stormy 
weather,  when  ventilation,  no  matter  how  well  it 
is  managed,  does  not  avert  sudden  jumps  and 
depressions,  and  the  external  temperature,  as  at 
the  present  time,  falls  extremely  low.  Under  these 
fluctuations  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  night 
temperature  of  the  house  to  descend  to  a  low  figure, 
when  the  berries  become  cold  before  daybreak. 
A  bright  morning  succeeds,  the  temperature  of 
the  house  rises  faster  than  that  of  the  Grapes, 
condensation  of  moisture  takes  place,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  cuticle  is  destroyed.  Prevention  being 
better  than  cure,  I  would  suggest  starting  the 
fires  early  in  the  afternoon  to  maintain  a  high  night 
temperature  with  air,  a  diminution  in  the  supply 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  a  profusion  of  air 
by  day.  Draughts,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be 
guarded  against,  otherwise  rust  will  put  in  an 
appearance ;  but  a  low  day  temperature  being  the 
main  object,  this  can  always  be  secured  by  abun- 
dant apex  ventilation.  The  dangerous  period  does 
not  extend  over  twenty-one  days ;  consequently, 
the  little  time  lost  is  easily  regained  when  shut- 
ting up  with  heat  and  moisture  is  resumed. 

Earlij  HamlniTglis. — When  all  the  Grapes  are 
cut,  the  first  step  will  be  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  foliage  with  syringe  or  hose,  not  only  once  or 
twice,  but  night  after  night,  until  all  traces  of 
red  spider  are  swept  away.  The  next  will  be  re- 
peated watering  to  restore  the  internal  borders  to 
a  healthy  growing  condition.  When  this  has  been 
secured,  old  Vines  may  be  the  better  for  a  thorough 
mulching  with  short  manure,  otherwise,  having 
been  well  cropped,  a  fresh  flush  of  lateral  growths, 
a  very  important  matter,  may  not  be  readily  ob- 
tained. Young  Vines,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not 
require  stimulating,  but  unquestionably  they  will 
derive  benefit  from  a  covering  of  some  kind  that 
will  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface  moist  and 
cool.  Fresh  horse  litter  answers  as  well  as  any- 
thing, but  I  have  seen  complete  mats  of  roots  drawn 
to  the  surface  of  the  border  by  the  promiscuous  de- 
posit of  a  quantity  of  flags,  flat  stones,  or  thick 
slates  or  tiles.  When  these  are  used  the  mulching, 
first  of  all,  should  be  removed  from  the  spots  they 
are  intended  to  occupy,  otherwise  roots  wiU  be 
drawn  into  the  manure,  to  be  eventually  destroyed 
when  it  gives  way  to  the  annual  top-dressing  of  turf 
and  bones  in  the  autumn.  As  no  good  Grape  grower 
buries  a  layer  of  old  mulching  manure  beneath  a 
thin  covering  of  new  compost,  my  reason  for  direct- 
ing timely  attention  to  this  matter  will  be  obvious. 


These  houses  at  first  should  be  as  carefully  venti- 
lated as  though  they  contained  a  crop  of  fruit,  but 
gradually  the  air  may  be  increased,  and  eventually, 
when  the  wood  is  ripe,  the  top  and  front  lights  may 
be  left  wide  open  by  night  as  well  as  day. 

Midseason  rinerics  containing  Hamburghs, 
Madresfield  Court,  JIuscats,  Foster's  Seedling, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  kindred  varieties  now 
ripening  must  have  a  liberal  chink  of  air  on  each 
ventilator  throughout  the  night,  and  this  from  this 
time  forward  need  not  be  shut  off  for  the  morning 
damping,  as  a  sudden  check  upon  the  circulation 
with  a  rising  thermometer  is  often  followed  by  con- 
densation of  moisture  which  spoils  the  bloom.  The 
Grapes,  nevertheless,  must  have  a  close  time  for 
swelling,  and  this  can  always  be  secured  by  closing 
with  waning  sun  heat,  when  the  external  tempera- 
ture is  equal  to  that  of  the  house.  Foster's  Seed- 
ling and  Madresfield  Court  being  subject  to  cracking 
under  great  fluctuations,  a  little  gentle  fire  heat 
until  nights  become  much  warmer  will  be  abselutely 
necessary,  but  the  top  ventilators  must  be  slightly 
opened  as  soon  as  the  pipes  become  comfortably 
warm.  Other  preventives,  or  supposed  preventives, 
of  cracking  are  notching  the  shoots  carrying  the 
bunches,  and  allowing  a  profusion  of  laterals  for 
carrying  off  superfluous  sap  ;  but  these  precautions, 
I  am  afraid,  do  not  always  carry  them  through  un- 
scathed. The  most  common  cause  of  cracking,  I 
believe,  is  due  to  a  sudden  withholding  of  water 
when  the  Grapes  commence  colouring,  when  the 
skins  become  set  before  the  berries  have  flnished 
swelling.  A  change  to  moist,  muggy  weather  un- 
favourable to  liberal  ventilation,  not  so  to  a  flush  of 
sap,  sets  in  and  the  mischief  is  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours  duration.  Warm,  well-drained  internal 
borders,  in  which  the  roots  are  entirely  under 
control,  I  have  always  found  best  suited  to  these 
Grapes,  and  they  keep  thoroughly  moist  until  the 
clusters  are  quite  ripe,  not  so  much  by  repeated 
watering  as  by  heavy  mulching  from  the  time  the 
berries  are  stoned  and  commencing  the  second 
swelling.  Whilst  battling  with  cracking  it  behoves 
us  to  keep  a  sharp  outlook  for  spider,  an  insidious 
enemy  which  should  always  have  our  most  careful 
attention.  Sulphur  painted  over  the  pipes  when  hot 
is  the  well-known  remedy  or  check  ;  but  to  annihilate 
it  the  process  must  be  repeated  to  an  extent  which 
not  infrequently  injures  the  foliage.  Therefore,  as 
spider,  like  all  other  pests,  has  a  beginning,  its  first 
appearance  should  be  the  signal  for  attack  with 
sponge  and  soap  water.  Sponging  all  the  leaves 
upon  a  Vine  may  appear  a  formidable  undertaking, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  first  advent  is 
conUned  to  a  small  area,  also  that  a  leaf  well 
cleansed  is  rarely  attacked  a  second  time.  Then, 
again,  there  are  varieties  of  Grapes,  unfortunately, 
not  much  grown  now,  which  will  not  stand  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  in  the  mildest  form.  These  are 
the  Frontignans,  including  specially  the  white 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Dr.  Hogg,  a  non-crack- 
ing substitute  for  the  delicious  Chasselas  Musque, 
an  old  variety,  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of  the  gar- 
deners in  the  kingdom.  To  this  section,  whose  de- 
cade seems  to  have  set  in  with  that  of  the  old  brick 
flue,  sponging  is  particularly  applicable,  as  few 
people  feel  proud  of  rusty  Grapes,  no  matter  how 
fine  they  may  be. 

Gros  Cohnan  and  Gros  Maroe,  the  two  sensa- 
tional Grapes,  not  half  as  good,  but  realising  double 
the  price  of  best  Hamburghs,  should  now  be  pushed 
along,  in  order  to  get  them  into  passable  condition 
early  in  the  autumn.  The  first  cannot  be  overfired, 
neither  can  it  have  too  much  time,  including  at 
least  six  weeks  to  get  rid  of  its  earthy  taste  after 
the  leaves  fall.  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
very  quick  Grape,  commencing  to  colour  with,  if 
not  a  little  before,  the  Hamburgh,  but  it  is  not  a 
good  one  for  keeping,  neither  is  it  improved,  but 
quite  the  reverse,  by  hanging  after  it  is  thoroughly 
ripe  ;  consequently  the  Muscat  treatment,  for  which 
Gros  Colman  pays  so  well,  commercially,  is  thrown 
away  upon  this  Grape.  Gros  Maroc  is  a  very  hand- 
some seaside  or  bathing-season  Grape,  and  to  have 
it  in  its  best  form,  the  Vines  should  be  started  with 
the  second  Hamburghs  early  in  January. 

Pot  Vines. — The  ex-fruiting  Vines  having  been 
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turned  out,  if  not  thrown  away,  the  structure  they 
occupied  should  be  well    cleansed,  painted,  and 
made  ready  for  the  nest  set,  which,  by  the  way,  will 
now  be  showing  signs  of  ripening.     If  too  thickly 
placed  to  admit  of  free  exposure  to  sun  and  light,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  draw  the  requisite  number,  choos- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  best,  and  to  place 
them  at  once  where  they  are  to  fruit.    Those  left 
will  then  have  a  better  chance,  and  so  will  the  pre- 
mier Vines  for  that  matter,  as  I  never  could   see 
the  advantage  of  exposure  to  drenching  rain  and 
buffeting  winds,  when  the  canes  of  a  summer's 
growth  can  be  so  much  better  ripened  in  a  tempe- 
rate, weU-ventilated  vinery.     Here  they  can  have 
full  exposure  in  settled  summer  weather,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  glass  when  the  roots  are  likely  to  be- 
come saturated  with  cold  rain  and    the  ripening 
foliage    is    endangered    by    rough    winds.    When 
strong  pot  Vines  do  not  show  fruit,  we  hear  the 
remark,  the  wood  was  badly  ripened ;   why,  then, 
should  we  court  failure  by  exposing  the  roots  and 
foliage  before  they  have  properly  performed  their 
functions  ? 

Vines  from  eyes  of  the  current  year  may  now  be 
raised  out  of  the  plunging  material  and  ranged 
where  they  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  light  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  If  intended  for  cutting  down 
to  a  single  bud  for  planting  out  or  potting  on  next 
season,  thoroughly  ripe  canes  of  moderate  strength 
should  be  the  aim,  and  these  can  be  best  secured  by 
taking  out  the  points  of  the  leaders  when  they  have 
made  5  feet  or  6  feet  of  growth  from  the  eye,  and 
the  removal  of  all  laterals  and  sub-laterals  at  the 
first  joint  beyond  the  previous  pinching.  Pots  6 
inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter  are  quite  large  enough 
for  stock  Vines,  and  these,  if  all  has  gone  well,  will 
now  be  full  of  roots,  which,  by  the  way,  must  be 
kept  at  home  by  the  introduction  of  tiles  or  pieces 
of  rough  board  and  careful  attention  to  watering. 
Peaches. 


last  swelling  may  now  be  neatly  tied  down  for  the 
last  time,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  shoots 
upon  every  part  of  the  tree  have  ample  room  for  the 
full  development  of  their  foliage.     If  all  the  Peaches 
have  not  been  elevated,  a  final  effort  should  at  once 
be  made,  and  at  the  same  time  the  points  of  shoots 
in  advance  of  the  fruit,  which  will  be  cut  out  when 
the  crop  is  gathered,  may  be  well  shortened  back, 
first,  to  increase  the  size;  and  second,  to  give  more 
room  to  those  rising  from  the  base  and  now  form- 
ing flower-buds  for  another  year.     Syringing  with 
pure  soft  water  may  be  continued  until  the  fruit 
has  attained  full  size,  and  then  the  stems,   ex- 
tremities, and  walls  may  be  regularly  washed  once 
a  day  throughout  the  season  of  ripening.     The  roots, 
too,  must  be  regularly  supplied  with  tepid  water, 
but  not  to  a  saturating  extent,  as  too  much  water 
at  this  stage  is  quite  as  injurious  as  too  little. 
Therefore,  once  the  borders  are  thoroughly  moist 
extra  light  covering  may  be  used  to  prevent  a  re- 
petition when  the  Peaches  are  ripening.    Fire  heat 
should  now  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  there  are 
times  when  warming  the  pipes  even  in  July  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.      Warmth,  light  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air  are  the  elements  upon  which  we  depend 
for  colour  and  flavour ;  if  external  conditions  are 
propitious,  so  much  the  better  for  the  fruit  and  the 
trees  ;  if  adverse,  then  the  best  substitute  is  gentle 
fire  heat. 


The  fruit  in  the  latest  house  and  wall  cases  having 
undergone  the  final  thinning,  the  borders  must  be 
well  covered  with  fresh  stable  litter  and  regularly 
fed  with  diluted  liquid.    Where  this  is  scarce  or 
wanted  for  other  subjects,  3  inches  or  4  inches  of 
good  spit  manure  may  be  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  borders  inside  and  out,  and  copiously  washed 
in  with  the  hose,  care  being  taken  that  the  solid 
balls  as  well  as  the  looser  soil  beneath  them  are 
thoroughly    moistened.      When    trees    have    been 
worked  round  a  few  times  these  balls  become  less 
pervious  to  water  than  other  parts  of  the  recently 
disturbed  border,  and,  notwithstanding    the  fact 
that  the  water  supply  may  be  abundant,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  experienced  even  are 
deceived  by  trusting  the  hose  in  inexperienced  hands 
when  nothing  short  of  forming  basins  over  the  balls 
and  filling  them  repeatedly  will  ensure  its  passing 
downwards.     Good  watering  and  copious  syringing 
twice  a  day  are  the  main  factors  in  the  growth  of 
fine  Peaches,  but  their  period  of  ripening  must  be 
regulated  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  doors 
and  ventilators.    If  ripening  is  to  precede  the  crop 
upon  open  walls  it  may  be  necessary  to  shut  up 
when  the  house  is  syringed  late  in  the  afternoon, 
but  otherwise — and  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
keep  house  fruit  until  after  the  glut  upon  walls  is 
over — every  light  and  ventilator  may  be  left  wide 
open  by  night  and  day,  the  early  stages  being  the 
proper  period  for  retarding.     I  have  seen  late  houses 
treated  differently,  but  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence 7     Finding  progress  too  rapid,  shading  has 
been  resorted  to,  giving  no  end  of  trouble  at  a  later 
stage  when  full  exposure  to  sun  and  light  was  most 
essential  to  colour  and  flavour.    The  weather  through 
June  was  showery  by  day  and  cold  through  the 
night,  conditions  at  aU   times  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  aphis  and  mildew.     The  first  is  easily  de- 
stroyed by  tobacco  smoke  when  the  trees  are  dry, 
and  although  the  second  does  not  come  on  so  early 
it  is  well  to  be  on  the  watch,  as  the  good  old  Royal 
George  is  very  subject  to  it.     It  soon  spreads  from 
the  leaves  to  the  fruit,  which  it  speedily  disfigures, 
but  makes  little  headway  where  dry   sulphur  is 
freely  used  and  the  second  syringing  is  relaxed  on 
cold  evenings. 

iSucccssimi  liouscs  in  which  the  fruit  is  taking  the 


Earhj  Iwuses. — If  any  late  or  mid-season  varieties 
are  grown  in  this  compartment,  the  treatment  re- 
commended for  successions  will  apply  until  the  last 
Peach  is  gathered.  The  house  must  then  be  tho- 
roughly and  repeatedly  washed  with  the  hose  or 
engine  to  ensure  health  and  cleanliness.  Washing 
the  trees,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  help  the  roots,  but 
independently  of  this  the  latter  must  be  looked  to 
and  thoroughly  moistened,  as  this  stage  really  forms 
the  starting  point  for  winning  the  next  crop  of  fruit. 
It  too  often  happens  that  the  lights  are  thrown 
wide  open,  so  to  remain,  and  beyond  an  occasional 
syringing  the  two  receive  no  further  attention  until 
the  leaves  fall,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  secure 
hard  red  shoots  studded  with  plump  silver-coated 
buds,  which  will  stand  any  test  save  that  of  too 
much  heat,  drought  and  coddling  through  the  winter. 
Liberal  ventilation  of  course  is  necessary,  but  shut- 
ting up  for  a  time  after  the  crop  is  off  is  a  great 
help  to  the  buds,  and  the  removal  of  all  shoots  no 
longer  required  is  another,  as  summer  pruning  lets 
in  light,  and  air,  and  sun-heat,  the  elements  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  wood  that  will  not  cast 
its  buds  when  the  house  is  closed  for  forcing.  All 
lifting,  root-pruning,  and  replanting  should  now 
be  decided  upon,  but  beyond  getting  ready  mate- 
rials for  compost,  these  operations  must  be  de- 
ferred until  the  wood  is  ripe.  Then,  if  at  all,  the 
roof  lights  may  be  taken  off  for  three  or  four 
weeks  for  painting  and  repairs,  also  to  expose  the 
foliage  and  borders  to  rain  and  dew.  Their  re- 
moval, however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
some  of  the  best  Peach  forcers  I  am  acquainted 
with  have  their  trees  under  fixed  roofs  of  21-oz.  glass. 


Succession  houses  now  in  full  bearing  must  have 
an  abundance  of  air  by  day  and  a  chink  at  night 
to  let  out  superfluous  moisture,  with  just  sufficient 
fire  heat  to  prevent  the  damp  from  settling  upon 
and  spotting  the  fruit.  Some  moisture  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  swelling  of  the  second 
crop,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  spider,  we  never 
relax  the  use  of  the  syringe  in  all  dry  corners  and 
about  the  stems  and  walls,  and  further  the  trees 
get  an  extra  tepid  bath  as  often  as  the  ripe  fruit  is 
gathered  in  close.  By  this  means,  and  keeping  them 
clear  of  weak  spray,  the  two  crops  can  be  accom- 
modated without  detriment  to  either,  but,  unlike 
stone  fruits.  Figs  must  not  be  gathered  until  they 
are  well  coloured  and  ripe  enough  for  table.  For 
packing  for  long  journeys  they  must  not  be  too 
ripe,  neither  must  the  skins  be  made  too  tender  by 
an  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  a  limited 
supply  of  dry  fresh  air.  For  home  use,  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  hang  upon  the  trees  until  dead 
ripe  and  there  is  danger  of  dropping,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  they  must  be  detached  and  placed 
upon  inverted  hair  sieves  in  a  dry,  airy  Grape  room 
where  they  will  keep  for  a  few  days.     The  trees  in 

Zi7,te  Jtouses  and  glass  cases  resting  against  walls 
may  be  syringed  once  a  day  when  the  weather  is 
bright  and  fine,  and  then  the  fruit  and  foliage  must 
be  thoroughly  dry  before  nightfall.  During  dark, 
dull  or  wet  periods  the  syringe  will  not  be  needed 
at  aU,  but  air  in  plenty  must  be  given,  as  nothing 
can  be  more  detrimental  than  close  confinement 
a  low  temperature.      If  not  already  mulched, 


Figs. 


If  the  early  forced  trees  have  been  properly 
tended  with  water,  well  syringed  and  carefully 
ventilated,  the  second  crop  of  fruit  will  now  be 
resting,  that  is  as  far  as  outward  appearances  go, 
but  internally  the  work  of  fertilisation  will  be 
going  on,  and  when  this  is  complete,  they  will 
swell  up  and  ripen  quickly.  When  this  stage  is 
reached  we  do  not  often  open  the  valves,  but  give  the 
roots  plenty  of  tepid  liquid  at  80°,  use  plain  water 
at  the  same  temperature  for  syringing  purposes, 
and  run  up  to  ltO°,  or  a  little  more,  after  closing 
with  sun-heat.  Second  crop  Figs  are  apt  to  run 
smaller  than  the  first,  a  defect  which  can  always 
be  corrected  by  liberal  thinning  and  generous  feed- 
ing. Moreover,  the  trees  not  unfrequently  show 
traces  of  scale  and  red  spider  which  spread  rapidly 
if  not  grappled  with  at  once.  The  first  we  dis- 
turb with  a  hard  stumpy  brush  made  of  bristles 
before  it  reaches  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  the 
second  we  break  up  by  sharp  syringing  within 
and  without,  using  a  very  weak  solution  of  soft 
soap  as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary. 


some  light  fresh  stable  litter  should  now  be  placed 
over  the  roots  and  water  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to 
80°  may  be  given  pretty  freely  to  trees  whose  roots 
are  confined  to  a  limited  area,  or  are  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  annual  root-lifting,  the  surest  and  best 
mode  of  securing  ripe  wood  and  good  crops  every 
year.  Cold  house  trees  are  not  improved  by, 
neither  should  they  require,  pinching  in  sumiuer. 
One  crop,  and  that  a  good  one,  should  be  the  aim, 
and  this  to  a  certain  extent  can  be  lengthened  out 
by  training  upon  the  long-rod  system,  i.e.,  cutting 
out  the  oldest  shoots  as  they  reach  the  extremity 
and  keeping  a  relay  of  young  growths  constantly 
progressing.  W.  C. 

Fruit  crops  and  the  drought.— There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  drought  of  last  year  has  still 
left  its  effects  on  our  fruit  crops  generally.  Stone 
fruit  trees,  which  in  this  locality  bloomed  and  set 
abundantly,  are  now  dropping  their  fruit  wholesale, 
and  where  at  one  time  a  good  crop  was  apparent,  a 
mere  sprinkling  is  all  that  is  left.  Strawberries 
have  showed  and  are  showing  plenty  of  bloom,  but 
only  a  few  fruits  on  each  plant  are  swelling ;  the 
rest  are  mere  abortions.  Many  gardeners  at  the 
end  of  last  season  were  under  the  impression  that 
their  trees  were  properly  matured,  and  that  a  full 
crop,  provided  the  blooming  period  was  safely  got 
over,  was  sure  to  foUow.  But  appearances  are  very 
often  deceiving,  whereas  experience  never  fails  to 
teach  its  own  lesson.  Those  with  fruit  trees  under 
glass  may  gather  a  few  hints  from  the  past  season, 
which  has  plainly  showed  that  an  insufficient  supply 
of  water  during  the  growing  season  is  a  sure  way  to 
court  failure. — D.,  j\'.  Wales. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Two  early  Strawberries  that  are  likely  to  become 
iiuich  grown  are  King  of  the  Barlies  and  La  Grosse  Sucree. 
'I'lie  fruita  are  of  good  colour  and  pleasantly  flavoured. 

Large  Peaches.— Large,  flavourless  Peaches  are  the 
fashion  now-a-days,  and  quality  is  sacrificed.  Mr.  Evans 
says  that  Boyal  George  and  Grosse  Mignonne  are  still  the 
best,  though  ho  speaks  well  of  two  American  kinds,  Alex- 
ander and  Hale's  Early.-  II. 

Strawberry  La  Grosse  Sucree.— This  Strawberry 
is  rocornmondcd  Ijy  Kume  for  fnicing.  It  does  well  in  the 
open  garden  at  Lytho  Hill,  judijiug  from  the  great  bunches 
of  fine  fruits  it  was  bearing.— H. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— Mis  journal  is 
pvUished  m  neatly  bound  Monthly  Farts.  In  this  form  tJie 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  jirevious  to  the  issue  of  the  lialj'-jiearly  volumes.  Pnce 
U.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  Od. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Farts- —  This 
jnurnal  is  published  III  neatly  hound  Monthly  Parts,  m  tvhich 
'I'onii  it  is  most  suitable  for  ri^ference  previous  to  the  issue  0/  the 
nearly  vohunes.    Price  id.  ;  post  free,  lid. 
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Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 
PELL^EA  BELLA. 

The  lovely  species  here  figured  belongs  to  the 
section  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
was  introduced  some  few  years  ago  from  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  None 
of  the  species  of  this  set  are  of  any  use  for  efiec- 
tive  decoration,  but  they  are  exceedingly  beaii- 
tiful  grown  as  pot  plants  in  choice  collections, 
and  also  form  exquisite  little  tufts  if  planted  in 
the  crevices  of  rockwork  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
chief  requirements  of  these  j>lants  are  a  fair 
supply  of  water  and  thorough  drainage.  They, 
of  course,  require  a  little  soil  to  grow  in,  but  not 
much,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  reason 
of  so  many  of  these  delicately  beautiful  species 
being  so  frequently  lost  is  because  their  roots 
are  surrounded  by  a  superabundance  of  soil,  and 
that  in  a  loose  condition.  A  mixture  of  loam, 
sand,  and  a  little  peat  is  the  best  material  for 
this  species.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
firmly,  and  it  the  drainage  is  ample  they  will 
not  require  to  be  disturbed  for  a  long  time.  If 
planted  in  chinks  of  the  rockwork  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  thoroughly  well  drained. 

P.  BELLA,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  illustration,  Is 
an  elegant  little  plant,  which  when  fully  developed 
attains  some  G  inches  or  9  inches  in  length  ;  the 
stem  is  black,  and  produces  linear  bipinnate  fronds, 
which  are  often  again  divided  at  the  base,  the 
upper  surface  being  dull  green  and  the  texture 
somewhat  coriaceous.  The  figure  was  obtained 
from  an  example  grown  in  the  nurseries  of  the  late 
Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting. 

P.  BEACHYPTBEA  is  a  Very  similar  plant,  of  the 
same  erect  habit,  but  stronger,  often  attaining  a 
foot  in  height.  The  frond  is  divided  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  P.  bella ;  the  stem  is  dark  chestnut- 
brown,  and  the  surface  of  the  frond  is  of  a  charm- 
ing bluish  green.  It  was  also  introduced  from  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Messrs.  Veitch. 

P.  ANDKOMED-EFOLIA. — This  is  also  a  Califomian 
plant,  which  I  saw  some  time  ago  growing  in  a 
private  garden  near  Birmingham.  It  is  a  perfect 
gem ;  the  fronds  when  the  plant  is  strong  grow  from 
1  foot  to  18  inches  long,  and  nearly  tj  inches  in 
breadth  ;  they  are  thrice  or  four  times  divided,  the 
segments  being  small  and  bright  green. 

P.  ORNITHOPUS  somewhat  resembles  the  above  ; 
it,  however,  is  scarcely  so  strong  in  its  growth,  and 
the  pinnae  are  divided  into  three  segments,  the 
central  one  being  the  largest.  It  resembles  the  foot 
of  a  bird,  hence  its  name;  the  frond  is  coriaceous  in 
texture  and  of  a  glaucous  hue.  Native  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Drying  Fern  fronds— Fern  frords  may  be 
dried  so  as  to  retain  their  colour  by  the  pro- 
cess generally  practised  for  preparing  herbarium 
specimens  of  most  plants ;  in  fact.  Ferns  give 
very  little  trouble  in  this  respect  if  well-ripened 
fronds  are  selected,  as  they  dry  more  quickly 
than  most  plants,  owing  to  the  thin  papery 
nature  of  their  leaves.  The  following  instruc- 
tions will,  if  carefully  attended  to,  lead  to  the 
desired  result :  First  procure  drjing  paper,  which 
should  be  thick  and  unglazed  and  of  a  bibulous 
texture.  Blotting  paper  would  answer  very  well,  or 
any  other  paper  that  will  absorb  moisture  quickly. 
The  most  convenient  size  is  12  inches  by  18  inches. 
Between  every  layer  of  fronds  from  four  to  six 
sheets  of  paper  will  be  necessary,  and  if  quantities 
are  to  be  dried,  a  thin  board  should  be  placed  be- 
tween about  every  dozen  layers  of  leaves,  so  as  to 
equalise  the  pressure.  The  fronds  should  be  placed 
face  downwards  on  the  lower  paper,  and  the  top 
layer  should  then  be  placed  upon  them.  In  this 
manner  the  pinnai  are  kept  fiat  and  in  their  natural 
position.  On  the  top  of  the  pile  a  weight  of  about 
50  lbs.  should  be  placed.  The  top  board  should  be 
about  1  inch  thick,  so  as  to  bear  this  weight  with- 
out bending.    A  bag  filled  with  sand  is  as  handy  a 


weight  as  anything.  The  warmer  the  room  in 
which  the  drying  is  done  the  quicker  the  specimens 
will  dry.  In  twenty-four  hours  after  putting  in  the 
fronds  they  should  be  transferred  to  dry  paper,  and 
again  changed  in  about  forty-eight  hours.  About 
three  changes  will  be  found  enough  for  most  Ferns. 
In  changing  the  paper  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  pinnje,  and  should  the  fronds  be  very 
delicate  the  top  paper  should  be  removed,  the  dry 
placed  over  the  frond,  and  then  the  papers  turned 
upside  down.  By  this  means  the  fronds  are  trans- 
ferred without  being  disturbed  or  injured.  When 
perfectly  dry  the  fronds  should  be  gummed  on  to 
sheets  of  white  paper,  a  mixture  of  gum-arabic  and 
gum-tragacanth  being  the  most  suitable,  and  these 
may  be  procured  from  any  chemist.  The  frond 
should  be  laid  face  downwards  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  the  back  gently  gummed  over  with  a  soft  brush. 
Then  place  it  in  position  on  the  mounting  paper 
and  press  it  gently  with  a  soft  cloth  rolled  np  so  as 
to  form  a  pad.  Any  loose  or  stiff  pieces  may  be 
kept  in  position  by  gumming  a  narrow  strip  of  paper 


pots  should  stand  in  saucers.  If  saucers  are  not  used, 
the  plants  will  not  thrive  so  well  unless  extra  attention 
is  paid  to  watering. — A. 


Pelloea  bella.     Engraved  for  The  Garden. 

over  them.  If  for  botanical  or  comparing  purposes 
the  under  side  of  the  frond  should  be  shown,  or, 
better  still,  a  small  frond  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  spores  might  be  dried  along  with  the  perfect 
frond  and  gummed  on  to  the  mounting  paper  face 
downwards.  The  arrangement  of  the  spores  is  as 
important  in  the  classification  of  Ferns  as  flowers 
are  in  that  of  flowering  plants.  Care  should  always 
be  taken  to  label  the  specimens  as  they  are  gathered. 
— B.  

SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 


Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  does  exceptior ally  well 
on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  sends  its  roble  fronds  up  to  a 
height  of  5  feet  or  more,  the  result  of  a  moist  soil  and  a 
shady  situation. 

A  useful  basket  Fern. — Asplenium  flaceidumis 
a  very  useful  Fern  for  baskets.  It  grows  freely,  and 
its  graceful  arching  fronds  render  it  very  attractive. 
It  is  the  best  Fern  for  brackets  I  know.  If  anyone 
has  a  dark  back  wall  in  a  fernery  or  conservatory  where 
few  other  plants  will  grow,  lie  cannot  do  better  than 
put  up  a  few  brackets,  secure  some  plants  of  this  Fern 
in  pots,  and  put  them  on  the  brackets.  When  grown 
on  brackets,  as  soon  as  the  soil  gets  full  of  roots  the 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED  IVIES. 

There  are  bare  walls  in  most  gardens  on  which 
fruit  trees  or  climbers  fail  to  thrive,  but  it  is 
not  often  the  Ivy  is  thought  of,  though  such  a 
picture  as  a  pillar  clothed  with  its  glossy  foliage 
is  not  uncommon  in  those  gardens  that  we  are 
pleased  to  call  old-fashioned.  If  we  were  asked 
to  select  one  Ivy,  we  should  prefer  a  green-leaved 
one,  such  as  the  vigorous,  almost  rampant,  close- 
growing,  and  richly  coloured  Emerald  Gem,  an 
appropriate  name,  as  it  is  as  rich  as  the  Grass  of 
the  "Emerald  Isle."  But  there  are  lovers  of 
the  Ivy  who  require  more  than  this,  and  there- 
fore we  may  note  a  few  variegated  varieties  that 
have  special  merit.  There  is  a  great  drawback  in 
giving  any  names  of  varieties,  as  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Ivy  is  very  much  confused,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  ob- 
taining those  kinds  required.  In  the  Chiswick 
Garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the 
variegated  Ivies  merit  attention  just  now,  as 
they  have  been  planted  some  time,  and  there- 
fore grown  to  a  size  that  shows  what  really 
brilliant-leaved  climbers  the  Ivy  in  its  several 
varieties  makes.  The  golden-leaved  kinds,  or 
those  to  which  yellow  gives  the  colour,  seem  to 
have  a  much  more  robust  habit  than  those  mar- 
gined or  variegated  with  a  silvery  hue.  Such 
an  Ivy  as  that  called  angularis  aurea  makes  a 
robust  spreading  growth,  the  yellow  leaves,  dis- 
tributed amongst  those  of  rich  green,  having  a 
bright  efiect,  not  that  diseased  appearance 
that  marks  many  a  variegated  climber.  Pal- 
mata  aurea  is  also  desirable,  and  another  of 
the  palmate-leaved  forms  that  is  very  rich 
in  yellow  colouring  is  nova  aurea.  Spec- 
tabilis  is  smaller  in  its  leafage,  but  a  strong 
grower,  and  quickly  climbs  a  waU  if  favour- 
ably situated.  Gold  Clouded  is  a  variety  that 
has  plenty  of  three-lobed  leaves,  broad,  with 
some  of  golden  yellow,  or  nearly  so.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  best  of  the  yellow-leaved  Ivies, 
and  in  a  fairly  warm  situation  with  a  soil  of 
good  quality  there  is  no  need  to  fear  a  poor 
growth.  It  is  when  the  Ivies  are  planted  any- 
where and  anyhow  that  they  refuse  to  climb, 
except  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and  then  they  acquire 
the  distinction  of  being  hard  to  establish.  I 
have  had  Ivies  under  my  care  that  made  such 
a  growth  as  to  surprise  those  who  had  never 
seen  the  plant  treated  as  if  it  needed  attention. 
The  soil  was  good  loam  in  the  first  place,  and 
after  planting  they  were  helped  with  water 
during  the  dry  weather;  and  except  the  very 
much  variegated  small-leaved  varieties,  that  were 
constitutionally  weak,  none  failed  to  make  rapid 
progress.  In  less  than  three  years  some  speci- 
mens trained  near  a  porch  had  almost  over- 
topped it — the  result  simply  of  making  a  good 
beginning.  A  brick  wall  is  the  most  suitable 
for  Ivies,  as  it  retains  more  moisture,  and  this 
promotes  free  rooting  at  the  stems.  Those  on 
a  .stucco  wall  were  long  ia  making  growth,  the 
specimens  on  a  south  brick  wall,  where  they 
were  in  partial  shade,  soon  outstripping  them. 
The  variegated  varieties  need  the  warmest 
situations  and  away  from  keen  winds,  reserving 
the  more  vigorous  green-leaved  kinds  for  less 
favourable  situations. 

The  best  of  all,  what  we  may  term  those  with 
silvery  variegation,  is  maderiensis  variegata,  a 
rapid-growing  Ivy  with  well-shaped,  medium- 
sized  leaves,  but  one  called  Lee's  New  Silver  is 
also  exceptionally  bright,  the  green  against  the 
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silvery  white  making  a  tasteful  harmony. 
Arboresoens  variegata  has  as  much  creamy 
yellow  in  its  foliage  as  green,  but  does  not 
appear  a  very  vigorous  grower.  Mai'ginata  pur- 
purata  is  a  fairly  quick  grower,  green,  broadly 
margined  with  white.  Elegantissima  grows 
with  great  regularity.  Many  of  the  variegated 
Ivies  show  a  naked  stem  for  half  their  length, 
with  a  bunch  of  foliage  at  the  top ;  these  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  Marginata  elegantissima 
has  larger  leaves  than  the  last-mentioned,  and 
makes  a  free  growth.  Broad-leaved  Silver  and 
the  robust  arborescens  variegata  are  also  worth 
including. 

Ivy  edgings  which  may  be  seen  in  some  places 
have  a  luxuriant  leafy  appearance  ;  but  for  this 
kind  of  work  it  is  necessary  only  to  select  a 
strong  grower,  and,  as  a  rule,  avoid  the  varie- 
gated section.  Maderieiisis  variegata  makes, 
however,  an  excellent  edging.  A  good  use  for 
the  Ivy  is  to  plant  it  against  a  tree  stump,  or 
on  the  more  shady  parts  of  a  bold  rootery, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  establish  hardy  flowers. 
For  such  purposes  as  these  those  with  small 
leaves  are  the  best.  It  would,  for  instance,  be 
folly  to  plant  a  variety  with  the  vigorous  foliage 
of  Regneriana.  0. 


Melia  Azedarach. — Though  this  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  tree,  it  will  flower  in  the  shape 
of  small  specimens  not  more  than  a  yard  high  if 
they  have  been  struck  from  cuttings  taken  from 
the  upper  part  of  a  plant.  The  ample  bi-pinnate 
foliage  in  the  case  of  a  good  healthy  specimen 
forms  a  very  pleasing  feature,  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  upright  branching  panicles, 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Lilac,  except  that 
they  are  arranged  in  a  far  more  open  manner. 
Toe  individual  blossoms  are  little  more  than  half 
aninoh  in  diameter,  and  in  thebud  state  are  lilac,  but 
become  white  when  expanded,  against  which  the 
columnar-like  cluster  of  stamens,  which  is  of  a 
dark  violet  colour,  stands  out  very  conspicuously. 
While  the  flowers  become  lighter  with  age  the 
stimens  change  to  a  deeper  hue.  Though  said  to 
bj  fairly  hardy  in  the  south  of  England,  this  Melia 
does  much  belter  in  a  warm  greenhouse  than  under 
aiy  other  conditions. — T. 

Amelanchier  alnifolia. — Doubtless  hundreds 
have  seen  and  admired  the  bloom  of  our  eastern 
Shadbush  among  the  bursting  foliage  of  the  spring 
woods  to  one  who  has  seen  and  tasted  its  fruit. 
For  some  unexplained  reason  the  flowers  of  this 
species,  at  least  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
are  rarely  fertile,  and  in  my  boyhood  the  Juneberry, 
as  the  fruit  of  the  Shadbush  was  called,  was  like  a 
myth  to  me  until  a  young  tree  well  laden  with  ripe 
berries  was  brought  home  by  a  neighbour  as  a 
cariosity.  The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  fruit  as  then 
experienced  lingers  yet  in  memory.  With  the 
western  representative  of  tlie  genus,  A.  alnifolia, 
the  case  is  different.  It  fruits  abundantly,  and  in 
the  region  from  the  Kooky  Mountains  westward, 
where  the  supply  of  berries  and  fruits  is  limited  to 
a  few  Raspberries,  Buffaloberries,  Haws,  scarcely 
edible  Currants,  and  the  wild  Cherry  (of  all  which 
the  last  is  really  the  only  one  deserving  mention), 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  this  fruit  goes  far 
in  its  season  to  make  up  the  deliciency.  In  a  note 
which  I  find  in  the  Gray  Herbarium,  written  many 
years  ago  by  the  missionary,  Kev.  Mr.  Spalding,  it 
is  stated  that  hundreds  of  bushels  of  these  berries 
were  dried  every  year  for  food  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Clear  Water  region  in  Idaho.  This  shrub  grows 
TO  a  height  of  i;  feet  or  8  feet,  with  an  erect  some- 
what tree-like  habit  and  dark  green  foliage.  The 
Ijaves  are  rather  thick  and  vary  much  in  form,  but 
are  generally  rounded  or  broadly  elliptical,  mostly 
very  obtuse,  or  truncate,  or  even  retuse,  and  coarsely 
tooihed  usually  only  near  the  summit.  'J'he  flowers 
are  usually  large  and  showy,  in  short  racemes,  and 
the  dark  purple  fruit  is  .'i  or  4  lines  in  diameter, 
with  few  seeds.  It  is  found  in  the  mountains 
throughout  the  West,  at  wide  extremes  of  altitude, 
from    British   America    to    California,   Utah    and  I 


Colorado,  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains, Minnesota,  and  Lake  Winnipeg. —  Garden  and 
Forest. 

Ivy  on  tree  stumps. — Many  of  the  narrow- 
leaved  Ivies  look  very  graceful  when  allowed  to 
trail  over  a  huge  rock  or  large  root,  and  doubtless, 
there  are  many  places  where  there  are  old  trees  that 
have  been  broken  down  by  storms  over  which  the 
broad-leaved  Ivies  might  spread.  Even  if  there 
were  no  stumps  these  Ivies  might  be  planted  against 
the  stems  of  trees  of  no  particular  value,  and  thus 
be  introduced  to  gardens  where  hitherto  they  have 
not  yet  been  seen.  Allusion  is  made  more  particu- 
larly to  such  kinds  as  dentata,  Regneriana,  and 
maderiensis.  Dentata  sometimes  produces  leaves  9 
inches  long  and  nearly  as  broad.  The  finest  I  ever 
saw  of  this  kind  was  a  screen  of  it  in  a  Ijondon 
suburban  garden.  When  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at 
Petwortli  I  noticed  an  old  tree  stem  upon  one  side  of 
which  was  growing  a  plant  of  H.  dentata,  and  on 
the  other  Ampelopsis  hederacea. — A.  H. 

White-flowered  "Weigelas. — As  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  only  two  distinct  Weigelas  with  white 
flowers,  viz.,  W.  hortensis  nivea  and  W.  Candida. 
Concerning  this  last,  Messrs.  EUwanger  and  Barry 

say: — 

It  is  a  valuable  vaiiety.  AU  white  varieties  heretofore 
known  have  been  lackingr  some  imii()rtant  etaracteristic. 
W.  hortensis  nivea,  the  best  and  only  really  white  sort,  Is  a 
poor  grower  and  difficult  to  propagate.  Other  so-called  white 
Eorts  have  flesh  coloured  flowers,  bo  that  the  introduction  of 
Candida  supplies  a  long-felt  want.  It  is  of  vigorous  habit, 
an  erect  grower,  becoming  in  time  a  lirge-sized  fchrub  ; 
flowers  pure  while  and  produced  in  great  profusion  in  June, 
acd  the  plants  CDntinue  to  bloom  through  the  summer,  even 
until  the  autumn. 

My  experience  of  this  Weigela  agrees  pretty  much 
with  the  above,  except  that  where  there  is  room  in 
the  garden  for  more  than  one  white-flowered  form 
I  think  that  both  varieties  may  with  advantage  be 
planted,  as  in  all  particulars  except  the  colour  of 
the  blossoms  they  are  widely  dissimilar  from  each 
other,  for  while  Candida  is  about  the  most  erect- 
growing  of  all  Weigelas,  and  the  foliage  as  narrow 
as  that  of  any  of  them,  hortensis  nivea,  on  the  othei- 
hand,  is  of  a  loose,  spreading  habit,  with  large 
rugose  leaves.  It  is  when  established  equally  as 
free- flowering  as  the  other,  but  does  not  keep  up  a 
scattered  succession  of  bloom  after  the  main  crop 
is  over,  as  Candida  often  does.  W.  hortensis  nivea 
was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Japan,  while 
W.  Candida  is  of  Continental  origin. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  Maiden-hair  Tree  (Silisburia  adiantifolia).—  A 
fine  specinieu  of  this  handsome  hardy  tree,  from  30  feet  to 
40  feet  high,  may  be  seen  at  Dangstein.  A  tree  was  never 
more  appropriately  named,  for  the  leaves  remind  one  of  the 
pinnules  of  Adiantum  trapeziforme. 

.flzara  microphylla. — If  this  A"za,ra  never 
flowered  it  would  be  worthy  of  cultivation  for  its  neat, 
yet  graceful  habit  and  ;^lossy  leaves.  Trained  to  a  wall, 
but  not  too  formally,  the  side  shoots  grow  out  horizon- 
tally and  branch.  1  recently  saw  a  plant  covering  a 
large  piece  of  wall  10  feet  high. — A. 

Hodgin's  Holly. — Everyone  interested  in  the 
Holly  should  plant  Hodgin's  broad-leaved  kind.  It  is 
the  broadest  leaved  variety  I  have  seen  and  very 
vigorous.  A  handsome  natural  pyramid  branched  to 
the  ground,  15  feet  to  IS  feot  high,  and  making  more 
than  a  foot  of  growth  annually,  stands  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  at  Petworth. 

Skimmia  japoniea. — Most  of  the  borry-bearing 
shrubs  bris.'liten  up  the  dark  days  of  winter.  The 
Skimmia  is  good  at  midsummer,  and  is  always  a  nice 
Kvergreen.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Petworth,  quite 
unexpectedly  one  finds  a  large  bed  filled  with  large 
plants  of  Lavender,  Azalea  amn'ua,  Kalmias,  and  this 
Skimmia.  The  bushes  of  the  Skimmia,  3  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  laden  with  berries,  and  the  still  taller  Kalmias  at 
the  back  made  an  admirable  contrast. 

Fabiana  imbricata. — I  am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Webster  for  his  note  respecting  this  shrub  (p.  5!f5). 
In  ray  remarks  about  it  I  should  have  said  tliat  the 
Fabiana  is  hardy  in  southern  counties  and  coast  dis- 
tricts. I  look  upon  Rhianva  as  an  exceptional  spot, 
for  though  so  far  north,  it  has  a  climate  like  that  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  or  Devonshire.  When  I  was  there  a 
few  years  .igo  I  was  astonished  to  find  so  many  so- 
called  half-hardy  shrubs  flourishing  without  protec- 


tion, and  though',!  did  not  see  the  Fabiana  6  feet  high, 
I  quite  believe  that  it  wordd  reach  that  size  unprotected 
there.  When  I  speak  of  the  southern  counties,  I  must 
also  mention  coast  districts,  as  I  well  know  that  in 
some  parts  of  Wigtonshire  tender  plants  maybe  grown 
there  improtected  as  successfully  as  in  Devonshire. — 
W.  G. 
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ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  swanley  single 

WHITE.*) 

Patience  and  a  keen  enthusiasm  have  brought 
the  zonal  Pelargonium  to  a  perfection  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  eclipse.  If  a  comparison  is  made 
between  such  an  admirable  variety  as  the  one 
portrayed  on  the  accompanying  plate  and  the 
two  progenitors  of  the  race  (P.  inquinans  and 
P.  zonale),  it  will  ba  seen  that  great  things  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  hybridist.  The  con- 
trast is  truly  striking,  though  this  gradual  de- 
velopment has  been  the  work  of  years.  The 
two  species  from  which  the  zonal  Pelargonium 
originated,  though  having  a  special  interest  as 
the  types  of  a  brilliant  race  of  flowers,  have  no 
.special  beauty.  Both  hail  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  both  have  the  aspect  of  a  wild 
flower,  as  the  petals  of  each  are  narrow,  and  the 
growth  somewhat  coarse.  From,  therefore, 
small  beginnings  we  have  obtained  plants  that 
have  not  only  a  value  for  the  flower  garden 
proper,  but  also  for  the  greenhouse,  and  it  is 
during  the  winter  season  that  these  shine  forth 
in  the  greatest  splendour.  The  display  of  the 
zonal  varieties  was,  indeed,  a  marked  feature 
for  several  years  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  when  a  repre- 
sentative collection  comes  under  the  eye  at  once 
it  is  then  that  we  discern  the  richness  of  the 
zonal  Pelargonium  in  brilliant  colouring.  We 
liave  shades  of  many  kinds,  scarlets,  glowing 
reds,  soft  pinks,  bright  carmine,  and  pure  white, 
with  intervening  tints.  We  may  make  a  special 
allusion  to  the  white  varieties,  as  the  Swanley 
Single  White  of  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of 
Swanley,  is  the  embodiment  of  what  a  zonal 
Pelargonium  should  be.  It  has  a  magnificent 
truss  of  flowers,  the  shape  such  as  a  florist 
would  call  as  perfect  as  now  obtained,  and  a 
clearness  of  white  that  has  a  special  charm  ; 
there  is  also  a  robust  habit  and  a  strong  leaf. 
These  are  great  qualifications,  and  have  made 
the  flower  .«o  generally  admired  by  both  the 
amateur  and  gardener.  In  the  grouping  of  these 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  it  is 
far  too  much  the  custom  to  make  glaring  eflect?, 
which  simply  mystify  and  produce  no  well- 
defined  impression.  A  brilliant  scarlet  or  car- 
mine variety  should  be  associated  with  softer 
tints,  but  when  too  much  used  its  beauty  is 
destroyed. 

There  is  another  still  greater  use  that  the 
zonal  Pelargonium  has  been  put  to,  that  is  for 
bedding  out.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  without 
its  aid  the  bedding-out  craze  that  shut  out  of 
the  garden  almost  every  hardy  flower  would 
never  have  become  fashionable.  But  the  times 
have  altered,  and  though  we  never  wish  to  see 
the  useful,  free-blooming,  and  easily  grown 
zonal  disappear  from  the  garden,  we  must 
rejoice  that  its  over-abundant  use  has  been 
checked.  We  want  bright  colours,  like  those 
the  zonal  Pelargonium  give  us,  and  therefore 
cannot  find  fault  with  a  very  moderate  use  of 
a  flower  that  is,  unhappily,  not  hardy. 

There  is    among   the  zonal   Pelargoniums  a 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Messrs.  CanncH's  nursery 
at  Swanley,  Nov.  14,  1887,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  and  lithographed 
and  printed  by  G.  Severeyns. 
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number  of  varieties  that  have  no  special  merit 
for  beauty  of  flower,  but  of  leaf.  These  are 
classed  as  tricolours,  and  would  doubtless 
have  a  wider  cultivation  than  is  now  given 
them  if  they  were  only  of  a  stronger  growth. 
But  those  who  have  had  experience  in  their 
cultivation  know  the  difficulty  that  sometimes 
occurs  in  not  only  striking  the  cuttings,  but  in 
keeping  them  over  the  winter  if  this  should 
prove  at  all  wet.  There  are  places,  however, 
where  they  do  succeed  well,  and  it  is  ou  soil  of 
a  dryish  character  that  the  brilliant  colouring 
is  brought  out  so  strikingly.  We  can  have 
them  with  the  most  sombre  leafage  or  of  two  or 
three  bright  pleasing  shades.  They  are,  indeed, 
foliage  plants  of  no  mean  order,  those  with 
a  bronzy  tint  especially  deserving  this  desigua- 
tion. 

There  are  and  have  been  several  men  to 
whom  we  can  give  credit  for  having  assisted  in 
the  development  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium. 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  are 
amongst  the  number,  and  the  large  trusses  of 
flowers  both  finely  coloured  and  with  bold 
"pips"  show  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  judicious  hybridising.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  names  of  the  best  varieties, 
as  a  reference  to  a  catalogue  will  show  what  a 
wealth  of  kinds  of  all  shades  is  now  within  the 
reach  of  the  cultivator. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
has  popularised  the  zonal  Pelargonium  it  is  the 
easy  culture  of  the  plant.  It  was,  far  more 
than  now,  the  amateur  gardener's  special  study, 
and  excellent  specimens  were  produced  Viy  those 
who  had  little  space  or  time.  When  the  bed- 
ding season  was  at  its  height  the  cuttings  were 
struck  by  the  thousand  in  borders  by  the  sides 
of  fruit  trees,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  place  where  there 
was  a  fairly  good  soil  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  sun.  In  the  growing  of  the  flower  for  winter 
decoration  there  is  also  no  difficulty  whatever, 
the  main  requirements  being  attention  to  water- 
ing and  providing  asuitablecompost  with  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  heat  and  air.  But  this  is  only 
repeating  what  is  so  well  known,  as  the  culture 
of  the  zonal  Pelargonium  for  a  winter  display 
has  been  several  times  described  in  The  Gar- 
den. Those  who  wish  to  raise  seedlings  will 
also  not  only  find  the  task  comparatively  easy, 
but  interesting  as  well. 

And  lastly,  the  zonal  Pelargoniums,  especially 
when  we  can  obtain  such  varieties  as  that  re- 
presented in  the  plate,  have  taken  an  important 
place  as  flowers  for  cutting.  The  white  and 
peach-coloured  with  the  soft  salmon  and  pink 
shades  are  always  in  requisition  for  personal  as 
well  as  table  adornment.  We  may  add  that  the 
double- flowered  kinds  are  the  most  lasting,  and 
a  well-bloomed  specimen  is  also  extremely  hand- 
some ;  but  for  greater  freedom  and  elegance, 
we  must  look  to  the  single-flowered  kinds. 


calendar,  a  trusty  guide  for  the  amateur  to  consult 
month  by  month. 


Books. 


FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  AMATEURS.* 

The  amateur  gardener's  library  has  received  an  ex- 
cellent addition  in  this  well-printed  and  arranged 
book,  that  treats  upon  subjects  in  a  way  that  those 
whose  experience  is  limited  will  understand  and 
ought  to  profit  by.  The  amateur  has  been  in  the 
mind's  eye  of  the  writer  throughout.  Those  who 
reside  in  towns  are  considered,  and  instructions 
given  on  forming  and  improving  a  flower  garden, 
also  disquisitions  on  propagating  plants,  and  those 
that  require  a  greenhouse.    A  useful  feature  is  the 

"  Flower  Gardening  for  Amateurs.''    By  Lewia  Castle. 
SwaD,  Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Square. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Broccoli. 
Apparently  there  is  no  likelihood  of  there  being 
a  scarcity  of  plants  this  season,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  seeds  in  many  instances  have  germinated  only 
too  well,  and  crowded  seed-beds  are  the  result. 
Where  the  plants  were  timely  thinned,  and  the 
thinnings  pricked  out  if  required,  early  planting  is 
much  less  imperative  than  is  the  case  where  they 
have  not  yet  been  touched.  In  our  case  and  that 
of  many  others,  the  plants  are  fit  for  finally  putting 
out  before  the  ground  is  ready  for  their  reception, 
and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  raising  them  rather  late 
in  May.  Unfortunately,  Potatoes,  Peas,  Straw- 
berries, and  other  crops  that  are  usually  followed 
by  Broccoli  are  late  in  maturing,  and  the  latter  may 
perhaps  fare  badly  this  season.  The  sooner  much 
of  it  is  got  out,  however,  the  better  the  prospect  of 
strong,  sturdy  plants  resulting.  It  is  impossible  to 
find  a  more  useful  variety  than  Veitch's  Autumn- 
protecting,  and  fully  one-third  of  our  breadths  of 
Broccoli  will  be  of  this  sort.  Some  were  raised  in 
heat  and  planted  with  the  autumn  Cauliflowers, 
which  they  will  closely  succeed;  more  were  put 
out  in  succession  to  winter  Spinach,  and  the  ground 
now  being  cleared  of  the  earliest  Potatoes  will  also 
be  planted  with  late-raised  plants  of  the  same  va- 
riety. This  stock  of  plants  will,  or  ought  to  last 
well  into  February,  when  Snow's  Winter  White  is 
usually  available.  The  latter  is  much  the  hardier, 
but  is  not  so  generally  to  be  relied  upon,  especially 
if  raised  before  May  and  planted  early,  this  result- 
ing in  the  growth  of  many  monstrosities.  All  the 
early  and  second  early  Peas  are  followed  by  Snow's 
Broccoli,  and  as  the  ground  thus  cropped  can  be 
cleared  early  and  got  into  good  condition  for  early 
summer  crops,  this  plan  of  closely  cropping  warm 
borders  answers  well.  Winter  Mammoth,  Spring 
White,  Dilcock's  Bride,  and  Adams'  Early  White 
are  all  suitable  for  planting  for  successional  sup- 
plies, these  being  closely  followed  by  Cooling's 
Matchless,  Perfection,  and  Leamington.  The  last- 
named  is  particularly  good,  and  ought  to  be  largely 
planted.  For  the  late  and  latest  supplies  we  have 
found  Lander's  Goshen,  Cattell's  Eclipse,  ^'eitch's 
Model,  Wilcox's  Improved,  Champion  Late  White, 
Ledsham's  Latest  of  All,  and  Late  Queen  to  bsvery 
serviceable,  being  available  much  in  the  order 
named.  Of  the  above  sorts  we  are  planting  only 
three  extensively,  viz ,  Lauder's  Goshen,  Model, 
and  Latest  of  All. 

Remarks  on  Plantino  Broccoli. 
There  are  no  perfectly  hardy  Broccoli,  as,  although 
some  varieties  are  hardier  than  others,  everything 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  plants  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  severe  frosts.  All  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  aware  that  the  stems  are  the  most  vital  part  of 
the  plants,  and  if  these  are  leggy  and  naked,  even  a 
moderately  severe  frost  will  either  seriously  cripple 
or  destroy  them.  When  much  drawn  and  enfeebled 
plants  are  put  out,  a  very  bad  start  is  made,  and  to 
make  matters  worse  such  are  often  planted  either 
between  Potatoes  or  thickly  on  loose,  rich  ground. 
Owing  to  the  extra  vigorous  top  growth  of  Potatoes 
this  season,  only  the  short-topped  varieties  can 
safely  be  planted  between,  and  even  the  rows  of 
these  ought  to  be  from  3  feet  to  I  feet  apart,  or  the 
haulm  will  smother  the  Broccoli  plants.  Not  being 
able  to  lift  the  Ashleaf  Potatoes  so  early  as  usual, 
our  plan  will  be  to  fork  out  every  other  row,  and 
as  these  are  2  feet  apart,  the  Broccoli  put  out  in 
succession  will  be  4  feet  apart — a  good  distance  for 
ensuring  sturdy  growth.  The  latest  plantings  may 
be  made  after  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  cleared  of 
early  Potatoes,  in  which  case  it  will  be  merely 
cleaned,  levelled,  and  well  trampled,  the  Broccoli 
being  put  out  in  rows  .'i  feet  apart,  a  distance  of 


followed  here,  is  to  plant  a  large  breadth  of  Broccoli 
in  succession  to  Vetches  or  Tares  that  have  been 
grown  for  horse  food.  These  have  a  tendency  to 
materially  loosen  the  ground,  and  if,  after  the  second 
or  third  crop  has  been  cut,  the  stubble  and  rubbish 
generally  are  dug  in,  nothing  short  of  heavy  tramp- 
lings  will  render  the  ground  fit  for  Broccoli.  We  pre- 
fer to  hoe  over  the  surface,  burning  the  rubbish,  and 
not  digging  the  ground.  In  any  case,  all  Broccoli 
planted  on  good  ground  ought  to  be  given  plenty  of 
room.  Some  of  the  most  profitable  fields  of  Broccoli 
ever  grown  were  planted  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
better  to  feel  certain  of  a  moderate  number  of  heads 
rather  than  by  planting  thickly  to  risk  having  none 
at  all.  When  strong  growth  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated,  3  feet  apart  each  way  is  not  too  much 
space  to  devote  to  them.  The  varieties  ought  not 
to  be  indiscriminately  mixed,  no  regard  being  paid 
to  their  order  of  succession,  but  they  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  being  gradually  cleared  off 
and  the  ground  prepared  for  other  crops,  such  as 
Peas,  Celery,  Beans,  and  root  crops  generally. 

Planting  on  Solid  Ground. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
hardiest  Broccoli  can  be  grown  on  solid  rich  ground, 
and  there  are  some  districts  where  it  would  be' 
unwise  to  plant  on  other  than  undng  ground.  The 
very  best  site  for  the  main  crop  and  late  Broccoli 
that  can  be  found  is  the  ground  just  cleared  of  old 
Strawberry  plants,  these,  although  gross  feeders 
invariably  leaving  plenty  of  food  in  the  soil  such  as 
the  Broccoli  most  delights  in.  All  that  is  necessary 
in  this  instance  is  to  cut  over  the  Strawberries  with 
a  spade,  hoe  the  ground,  and  clear  off  all  rubbish 
We  prefer  to  plant  between  the  old  Strawberry  rows' 
these  usually  being  30  inches  apart.  The  holes  for 
the  plants  may  be  made  with  a  crowbar;  but  this 
is  not  needed  on  some  soils,  and  in  this  case  drills 
may  be  drawn  with  a  heavy  hoe,  and  the  plants  put 
out  either  with  a  trowel  or  dibber  not  less  than  30 
inches  apait.  Should  the  ground  be  very  dry,  the 
drills  ought  to  be  filled  with  water  a  few  hours  prior 
to  planting,  enough  being  given  to  well  moisten 
them.  The  ground  cleared  of  early  Peas  may  also  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  if  the  drills  are 
filled  with  liquid  manure  instead  of  clear  water  this 
will  serve  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start.  Last 
season  the  bulk  of  our  main  crop  and  late  Broccoli 
was  planted  on  solid  ground,  and  during  the  trying 
winter  that  followed  the  losses  were  trifling  com- 
pared with  what  happened  in  the  district  generally. 

Savoys. 

The  value  of  a  good  supply  of  Savoys  throagh- 
ouc  the  winter  cannot  well  be  over-estimated 
and,  fortunately,  with  ordinarily  good  cultiva-' 
tion  faCures  rarely  occur.  Savoys  are  especially 
valuable  at  mid-winter  or  when  Broccoli  are  scarce 
and  are  a  good  change  at  any  time.  Being  more  to' 
be  relied  upon  than  Broccoli  in  a  hard  winter,  it  is 
advisable  in  many  instances  to  plant  more  of  them 
than  hitherto,  even  should  this  necessitate  reduc- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  Broccoli  put  out.  They 
merit  a  good  open  breadth  of  ground,  and  this  they 
ought  to  receive,  and  not  any  out-of-the-way  spot 
too  often  thought  quite  good  enough  for  them. 
Extra  large  heads  are  not  the  best,  nor  are  Savoys 
much  in  demand  before  December;  consequently, 
it  is  not  wise  to  plant  early  nor  on  very  rich  ground. 
Ours  will  follow  a  large  breadth  of  Myatt's  Ashleaf 
Potatoes,  with  no  other  preparation  of  the  ground 
than  cleaning,  levelling,  and  trampling.  Tom 
Thumb  or  other  small  and  early  varieties  may  be 
planted  12  inches  apart  each  way,  and  Early  Ulm, 
which  forms  a  close  succession  and  is  a  very  good' 
variety,  can  be  put  out  15  inches  apart  each  way. 
The  same  distances  may  be  given  Dwarf  Green 
Curled  and  Gilbert's  Universal,  while  the  late  and 
coarser  growing  Drumhead  ought  to  be  in  rows 
2  feet  apart,  a  distance  of  18  inches  dividing  the 
plants. 

Chou  de  Bubghlet. 

Now  that  the  peculiarities  of  this  variety  of  Cab- 
bage are  understood  it  is  rightly  becoming  more 
popular.    Raised    and  planted   early  it  attains  a 


30  inches  dividing  the  plants  in  the  row.    A  very  I  great  siie,  and  is  available  long  before  it  is  required, 
common  practice  in  this  district,  and  which  will  be  |  When  the  seed  is  sown  in  May  and  the  plants  put 
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out  now  they  do  not  heart  in  till  nearer  midwiater, 
and  as  they  stand  well,  good  supplies  of  neat,  well 
blanched  heads  can  be  had  in  February  and  March. 
We  treat  it  in  all  respects  similar  to  Savoys  and  put 
out  the  plants  15  inches  apart  each  way.  This, 
considering  the  habit  of  the  plants,  is  rather  thick 
planting,  but  we  require  neat  heads  and  not  large 
ones,  which  have  to  be  cut  to  pieces  before  being 
cooked. 

Borecoles. 

There  are  no  hardier  winter  green  vegetables 
than  these,  and  where  there  is  a  large  servants'  hall 
to  keep  supplied,  plenty  of  Borecole  or  Kale  is  of 
good  service.  The  plants  should  have  a  long  period 
of  growth  in  order  to  build  up  strong  productive 
stems,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  put  out  at  once  on 
fairly  rich  ground.  As  they  remain  a  long  time  on 
the  ground,  or  as  late  as  the  end  of  June,  the  best 
sites  ought  not  to  be  given  up  to  them,  and  they 
may  weU  be  located  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
ground,  or  where  Broccoli  are  liable  to  be  killed  by 
frosts.  Read's  Hearting,  Green  Curled  or  any 
improved  forms  of  Scotch  Kale,  as  well  as 
Cottager's  Kale  ought  to  be  planted  in  rows  30 
inches  apart,  and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  asunder 
in  the  rows.  Since  the  change  from  very  dry  to 
very  showery  weather,  slugs  have  become  very 
troublesome,  and  unless  the  various  members  of 
the  Brassica  tribe  just  mentioned  are  well  looked 
after  when  first  put  out,  many  of  them  will  be 
eaten  off.  Plenty  of  soot  and  lime  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently dusted  about  them,  and  as  many  of  the 
slugs  as  can  be  found,  collected  and  destroyed  early 
every  morning. 


so  tall  that  many  of  the  upper  pods  never  fill,  ami   be  removed  back  into  their  summer  quarters, 
as  an  assistance  to  this  the  points  may  be  taken  when  the  treatment  recommended  above  should 


out  of  each  shoot  as  the  flowers  are  opening. 
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THE 


be  given,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  develop 
strong  and  healthy  growth.  I  have  little  new 
to  add  respecting  Cycnoches.  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  grew  one,  and  it  is  only  upon 
rare  occasions  that  I  see  one,  and  it  is  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Orchid  growers  to  this  singular 
family  that  I  have  introduced  them  here.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  there  were  some  nine  or  ten 
difi'erent  flowered  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  since 
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THE  L.4.TEST  PEAS. 


The  Pea  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  summer 
vegetables.    Peas  can  never  be  fit  for  use  too  soon, 
while  a  constant  succession  is  always  appreciated, 
and  if  the  supply  can  bg  kept  up  until  the  end  of 
the  autumn  the  grower  will  find  that  they  are  as 
much  valued  then  as  they  were  at  first.     Very  late 
Peas,  however,  are  rarely  plentiful.    July  is  thought 
too  late  for  sowing.    This  is  not  the  case,  and  if  all 
who  have  failed  to  have  Peas  right  up  to  November 
would  make  two  sowings  in  July,  they  would  stand 
a  remarkably  good  chance  of  securing  a  fine  lot  of 
late  Peas.     The  first  lot  may  be  sown  about  July 
12th  and  the  next  about  the  25th.     These  would  be 
vigorous  and  at  their  best  at  the  very  time  it  is  most 
necessary  that  they  should  be  in  their  prime.    We 
have  tried  to  keep  the  end  of  September  bearing 
Peas  on  in  fruit  until  November,  but  they  invariably 
failed,  and  now  we  have  only  faith  in  Peas  grown 
specially  for  late  use.     It  is  useless  to  depend  on 
the  earlier  ones  lasting  out,  and  the  crop  is  too 
valuable  to  trust  it  to  chance.     The    latest  Peas 
should  be  specially  cultivated,  and  then  there  is 
little  danger  of  failure.     Much  attention  is  given 
to  placing  early  Peas  in  the  most  sheltered  and 
sunny  positions  in  the  garden,  and  this  rule  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  latest  Peas,  as  shelter  is  a  great 
advantage  to  them  in  late  autumn,  and  sun  is  also 
beneficial.     The  majority  of   south  borders   have 
been  cleared  of  their  first  crop  by  July,  and  the 
vacancies  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  sowing  late 
Peas.     They  ought  to  have  rich  soil,  and  the  manure 
should  be  put  well  down  to  the  subsoil,  as  the  hot 
and  dry  weather  that  may  be  experienced  in  August 
and  part  of  September  may  check  the  plants  and 
produce  mildew.     This  is  a  great  enemy  of   late 
Peas,  but  by  throwing  out  trenches  for  each  row  to 
the  depth  of  1  foot  or  so  and  placing  the  manure 
below  this,  they  will  be  fairly  safe  from  drought 
and  the  influence  of  excessive  heat.     Should  the 
soil  be  very  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing  it  ought  to  be 
ihoroughly  watered  and  the  seed  covered  with  the 
dry  soil.    This  will  induce  a  luxuriant  start,  and 
the  plants  will  soon  become  established     I  have 
known  early  Peas  recommended  for  the  latest  sow- 
ing. I  do  not  approve  of  this,  as  the  constitution  of 
the  early  varieties  is  not  robust  enough  to  with- 
stand the  weather  in  late  autumn.     I  have  found 
Sutton's  Latest  of  All,  Laxton's   Omega,  and  Ne 
Plus   Ultra    the    best    varifrties  for  late    sowing. 
Crowding  of  the  rows  should  be  avoided  in  the  case 
of  the  latest  Peas.    As  a  rule,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  grows 


SWAN  ORCHIDS. 
(cycnoches.) 
This  has  become  an  almost  obsolete  genus  in  then  the  number  of  new  Orchids  that  have  been 
Orchid  collections,  and  notwithstanding  the  discovered  and  sent  home  is  marvellous  ;  but  how 
extreme  variability  of  the  flowers  on  the  so-  many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  genus 
called  species,  which  in  the  earlier  days  of  Cycnoches?  Can  it  be  that  there  are  no  new 
Orchid  culture  gave  rise  to  so  much  wonder  and  forms  of  this  genus  1  or  are  they  becoming 
astonishment,  no  one  appears  to  have  persevered  transformed  into  something  else?  Orchid  collec- 
in  their  study,  in  order  to  work  out  if  possible  tors  should  look  to  this.  I  fear,  however,  there 
their  peculiarities.  In  fact,  these  moat  interest-  are  not  so  many  Orchid  collectors  now-a-days 
ing  plants  appear  to  have  been  discarded,  as  as  there  were  in  the  days  of  Warscewicz.  Col- 
lectors deserved  the  name  then, 
and  found  their  own  plants  ; 
how  many  of  them  do  so  now  ? 

It  is  of  no  use  to  give  elaborate 
descriptions  of  flowers  now  so 
little  known,  but  the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  kinds  which  used 
to  adorn  our  stoves,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  I  havs  grown, 
and  in  some  years  a  plant  would 
produce  flowers  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description  to  those  of 
the  previous  season  : — 

C.  LODDIGESI. — The  flowers  of 
this,  produced  in  pendent  racemes, 
are  large  and  very  fragrant.  Each 
flower  is  over  4  inches  across,  thick 
and  waxy  in  texture,  greenish 
brown  with  purplish  spots,  lip 
white,  more  or  less  spotted.  It 
sometimes  produces  small  flowers 
with  a  broad  lip,  and  quite  scent- 
less. 

C.     PBNTADACTYLON      produces 

large  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow 
with  brown  streaks  ;  it  sometimes 
bears  small  greenish  purple  blooms. 

C.  VENTEicosuM  is  another 
kind  with  large  greenish  flowers 
and  an  entire  fleshy  white  lip ;  at 
other  times  it  produces  small  purple 
or  greenish  flowers,  the  lip  of  which 
is  divided  into  fleshy  appendages. 

C.  CHLOEOCHILON,  flowers  large, 
of  a  uniform  yellowish  green  ;  the 
lip  is  entire  and  fleshy,  and  bears 
a  bright  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  only  a  spcr; 
from  the  previously  named  kind. 

C.  Warscewiczi  (see  illustra- 
tion) is  a  very  curious  form,  pro- 
ducing flowers  of  two  kinds  on 
separate  spikes  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  flowers,  borne  on  the  long 
spikes,  are  small,  from  twelve  or 
eighteen  together,  of  a  uniform 
greenish  hue,  saving  the  lip,  which 
is  broken  up  into  fleshy  lobes  of  a 
yellowish  hue.  The  flowers  pro- 
duced on  the  short  spikes,  how- 
ever, are  large,  the  sepals  and 
petals  broad ;  lip  entire,  broadly 
cordate,  and  pale  green,  with  a  short  club-shaped 
column. 

C.  AUREUM  (the  Golden  Swan)  is  a  handsome 
kind  with  a  dense,  many-flowered  raceme  of  large 
yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  dotted  with 
red,  and  the  lip  divided  into  numerous  fleshy  lobes  ; 
column  gracefully  curved,  dotted  with  purple ;  it 
has  not  produced  flowers  of  any  other  shape  under 
cultivation. 

C.  Eoeetonianum  bears  small  greenish  pnrple 
flowers  in  Its  normal  condition,  but  it  has  also  borne 


Cycnoches  Warscewiczi. 

one  seldom  sees  a  Cycnoches  growing,  and  no 
recent  figures  have  been  made  of  any  of  the 
species  and  varieties.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  in  these  days  of 
extensive  Orchid  culture  no  one  has  made  these 
very  interesting  plants  their  particular  study. 
They  are  plants  having  somewhat  the  habit  and 
appearance  of  Catasetum  ;  indeed,  they  may  b  i 
one  of  the  forms  of  that  eccentric  genus,  from 
which,  however,  they  have  been  separated  on 
account  of  the  long  and  gracefully  curverl 
column  which  gave  rise  to  the  generic  name  of 
Swan's-neck.  The  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  are  thick  and  fleshy,  seldom  exceeding  a 
foot  in  length,  and  frequently  much  less,  bear 
peveral  thin,  strongly  ribbed  leaves,  which  are 
di;ciduoui,  falling  away  soon  after  the  bulb  is 
thoroughly  ripened.  The  various  kinds  are 
natives  of  difl'trent  parts  of  the  South  American 
continent,  some  being  found  in  Brazil,  others 
in  Central  America  and  New  Grenada,  itc,  but 
from  whatever  place  they  have  been  introduced, 
I  have  remarked  that  they  enjoy  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture  and  strong  heat  when 
growing,  but  that  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  they  may  bo  kept  cooler  and  quite 
dry,  so  long  as  the  growths  do  not  shrivel. 
When  growth  commences  the  plants  require  to 
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flowers  resembling  those  of  pentadaotylon,  in  which 
the  lip  is  divided  into  fleshy  lobes,  and  also  like 
those  of  ventricosnm,  in  which  the  lip  is  entire. 

C.  MACULATUM  is  another  kind  which  has  hitherto 
only  been  known  to  produce  one  kind  of  flower, 
and  these  are  small,  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  the 
Up  being  divided  into  numerous  lobes. 

The  above  are  about  all  the  kinds  I  have  .seen 
iQ  cultivation,  but  I  much  doubt  if  they  can  all 
be  found  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  exceedingly  curious  that  differently  shaped 
and  differently  coloured  blooms  should  be  pro- 
duced on  the  same  plant  from  time  to  time,  and 
also  that  some  of  the  flowers  should  be  fragrant 
and  others  devoid  of  scent  upon  the  same  plant. 
I  believe  the  variously  shaped  and  coloured 
flowers  have  been  produced  upon  some  occasions 
on  the  same  spike.  The  transformations  of 
which  these  plants  seem  capable  should  lead 
one  to  devote  some  time  to  their  cultivation  in 
order  to  obtain  some  more  detailed  notes  on 
these  curious  flowers. 


Orchids  at  Lodsworth. — That  the  love  of 
Orchids  continues  to  spread  we  have  ample  evidence 
on  all  sides,  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  find  quite  a 
collection  in  Messrs.  Roger's  nursery  at  Lodsworth, 
a  little  village  in  West  Sussex.  Of  Cypripediums 
there  are  some  forty  kinds,  although  there  are  no 
large  specimens.  A  very  fine  variety  of  C.  barbatum 
superbum  was  in  flower;  also  C.  Dayanum.  Of 
Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  Dendrobes  there 
was  a  good  number,  but  the  collection  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy,  though  doubtless  before  long  will  soon 
be  worth  visiting.  Mr.  Eogers  says  he  finds  that 
the  Orchids  are  most  useful  for  catting  in  the 
winter,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  trade  will  have  to 
give  them  greater  attention  for  this  purpose. — A.  H. 

The  Bird's-nest  Orchid  (Neottia  Nidus  Avis). 
— How  curious  it  is  that  although  nearly  every  hardy 
shrub  (there  are  two  exceptions)  refuses  to  grow 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  Beech,  yet  several  of  our 
native  Orchids  find  there  their  most  congenial — in- 
deed, I  might  say  their  only — home.  Not  long  ago 
I  recorded  in  The  Garden  the  finding  of  that  rare 
and  beautiful  Helleborine,  Cephalanthera  grandi- 
flora,  in  a  position  shaded  by  far-spreading  Beeches, 
and  only  yesterday  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
an  old  friend,  the  Bird's-nest  Orchid,  growing  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions  ;  indeed  in  the  densest 
shade  of  the  Beeches,  and  where  they  are,  or  were, 
never  gladdened  by  a  ray  of  direct  sunlight.  Yet 
there  they  grow  among  the  decaying  leaves,  stout 
and  strong  and  so  healthy  looking,  that  one  cannot 
help  wondering  how  such  a  robust  growth  is  at- 
tained under  such  peculiar  conditions.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Neottia  has  no  leaves,  but  just  a  few 
sheathing  scales  of  almost  the  same  colour  as  the 
flowers  —  an  indescribable  foxy  brown  —  foxy  is 
really  too  red,  but  it  is  the  nearest  colour  I  know  of. 
The  strange  appearing  and  disappearing  of  the  Bird's- 
nest  Orchid  has  long  been  known  ;  while  the  curious 
property  it  possesses  of  increasing  beneath  ground 
until  of  a  flowering  age,  I  fuUy  explained  in  a 
somewhat  lengthy  paper  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  In  appearance  the  Bird's-nest  Orchid  very 
much  resembles  the  greater  Broomrape  (Orobanche 
major). — A.  D.  Webster. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Odontog-lossum  cordatum  splendens,  exhibited 
and  certificated  at  the  Botanic  summer  show,  quite  eclipses 
the  type  ;  it  is  a  much  handsomer  and  richer  flower.  Messrs. 
Y.  Sander  and  Co.  liad  it. 

Phalsenopsis  Kimballiana  is  a  new  acquisition  to 
this  charming  genus.  The  Ilowur  is  small,  but  Ijeautifully 
barred  in  the  sepals  and  petals  with  brown  on  a  yellow 
ground.  The  lip  is  rosy-violet  and  naiTow.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Co. ,  of  St.  Albans,  showed  it  recently. 

Oncidium  stellig-erum  Ernesti— This  is  a  superb 
form  of  the  species ;  the  sepals  and  petals  arc  spreading, 
greenish  yellow  blotched  with  cinnamon-brown  ;  lip  large 
and  fiat,  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  pure  white,  the  front 
lobe  light  crimson.  A  single  bloom  is  very  effective  as  a  coat 
flower. 

Odontoglossum  crispum   aurantiaciim.— 

This  is  a  name  given  to  a  very  distinct  form  of  crispum 


received  fromMr.Tautz,  of  Studley  House,  Shepherd's 
Bush  ;  the  flowers  are  white  and  unspotted ;  the  sepals 
and  petals,  however,  have  a  tinge  of  rose  colour  run- 
ning through  them,  whilst  the  disc  and  crest  of  the  lip 
are  stained  with  deep  orange  colour. 

Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus.  —  This,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  large- 
flowered  kinds,  as  its  name  might  imply,  is,  never- 
theless, very  pretty,  as  a  spike  of  bloom,  received 
from  Mr.  Tautz,  has  enabled  me  to  thoroughly  exa- 
mine the  structure  of  this  curious  flower,  which 
individually  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  hover- 
ing bird  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  and  the  lip  are  pure 
snowy  white,  stained  at  the  base  with  a  blotch  of 
emerald  green,  the  crest  of  the  lip  being  fleshy,  and 
also  green. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidiumlamelligeruni. — A  very  fine  variety  of 
this  rare  species  is  now  flowering  with  Mr.  Measures 
at  Camber  well ;  the  sepals  are  very  large,  the  dorsal 
one  large,  rich  olive-brown,  bordered  and  tipped  with 
bright  yellow  ;  the  lower  sepals  similar  in  colour,  but 
destitute  of  the  coloured  border ;  the  lower  half  of  the 
petals  is  rich  chestnut,  the  upper  part  bright  yellow ; 
like  all  the  kinds  belonging  to  the  maoranthum  sec- 
tion, the  lip  is  small.  Not  only  does  this  plant  re- 
semble maoranthum  in  its  growth  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  flower,  but,  like  it  also,  it  requires  very  cool 
treatment. 

Spathoglottis  angustorum. — This,  a  member 
of  an  eastern  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  nearly 
allied  to  Bletia,  produces  an  erect  spike  of  many 
blooms,  which  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  The 
flowers  very  much  resemble  miniature  Phalienopsis 
blooms  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white  ;  the 
very  peculiar  clawed  lip  is  spoon-shaped  in  front 
and  white,  as  also  is  the  conspicuous  curved  column  ; 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip,  however,  are  large,  erect, 
and  of  a  bright  reddish-brown.  I  recently  noted 
this  plant  flowering  in  the  Cambridge  Lodge  collec- 
tion at  Camberwell,  where  its  flowers  are  highly 
prized  for  button-holes. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Reineckiana. — A  superb  flower  of 
this  rare  and  beautiful  Cattleya  is  now  in  bloom  in 
Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Camberwell.  It  is  large, 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  and  the 
prettily  friUed  and  crisp  lip  is  also  bordered  with 
white  ;  the  disc  is  yellow,  beautifully  streaked  with 
radiating  lines  of  rich  crimson-purple.  The  name 
has  frequently  been  applied  to  inferior  forms  of  C. 
Mossise,  but  the  true  variety  is  a  choice  gem.  I 
believe  it  originated  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Jlr. 
Julius  Sichel,  near  Manchester,  some  years  ago  ;  at 
any  rate  that  was  where  I  first  saw  it,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  not  known  to  English  Orchid  growers. 
Subsequently,  however,  it  was  imported  by  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton. — W.  H.  G. 

Vandas  from  'Wilton  House. — This  genus  is 
represented  by  several  forms,  notable  being  a  very 
highly-coloured  form  of  V.  teres,  the  flower  very 
round  and  handsome,  the  large  trilobed  lip  being 
deep  rosy  magenta  in  front,  the  inside  being  orange- 
brown  streaked  with  rosy  magenta.  The  plant 
flowers  regularly  every  year.  With  this  were  sent 
flowers  of  the  true  V.  insignis,  introduced  some  few 
years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  from 
the  island  of  Timor,  and  figured  in  The  Garden, 
March  1,  188-1  (p.  168).  It  is  not  so  free  in  habit  of 
growth  as  the  form  of  V.  tricolor,  which  did  duty 
for  it  so  many  years  in  our  gardens,  but  its  flowers 
are  very  handsome  and  distinct.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  tawny  yellow,  thickly 
spotted  on  the  inside  with  deep  chocolate-brown  ; 
the  petals  and  the  dorsal  sepal  reflexed,  not  twisted, 
the  lateral  sepals  the  largest  standing  forward ;  lip 
large ;  middle  lobe  trowel-shaped,  with  a  waved  and 
incurved  margin,  purplish  rose,  the  small,  erect 
side  lobes  and  column  being  white.  The  blooms  are 
delicately  fragrant.  Another  example  of  this  genus 
included  was  a  very  excellent  and  distinctly-spotted 
form  of  V.  tricolor  planilabris,  noted  last  week. — 
W.  H.  G. 

The  Butterfly  Orchid  (Habenaria  hifolia)  is 
now  grandly  in  flower  in  our  woodlands,  and  a  pretty 
sight  it  is  to  see  a  dozen  big  specimens  growing  within 
a  few  inches  of  each  other.  It  is  worth  while  to  visit 
this  pretty  Orchid  after  a  shower  of  rain,  for  not  till 
then  is  the  delicious  musky  aroma  given  off.    I  ques- 


tion much  if  any  Orchid,  native  or  exotic,  possesses  so 
sweet  a  perfume  as  Habenaria  hifolia.  Judging  from 
the  name,  one  is  naturally  led  to  expect  some  similarity 
in  shape  between  the  flowers  of  this  plant  and  the 
butterfly,  and  in  this  we  are  not  disappointed,  for  the 
likeness  is  striking  even  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
The  Butterfly  Habenaria  is  a  sweet  plant,  but  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate;  and  I  will  be  glad  it  anyone  will 
write  to  The  Gakden  and  say  if  they  have  grown  it 
successfully  for  even  a  few  years. — A.  D.  Web.stek. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 
The  development  of  the  double-flowered  Begonia 
during  the  past  few  years  is  astonishing.  I  pre- 
sume it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  seen 
at  the  recent  exhibition  at  Regent's  Park  in  the 
collections  staged  by  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co., 
Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Swanley,  the 
latest  outcome  of  the  double-flowered  Begonia.  The 
visitor  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  great 
size  and  symmetry  of  the  blossoms  and  the  difference 
in  shape  they  presented.  Some  have  close,  com- 
pact, double  corollas — in  their  general  appearance 
looking  very  like  a  Ranunculus;  others  take  the 
character  of  Hollyhocks,  while  others  are  cupped 
like  a  Rose,  and  some  have  broad,  smooth  petals, 
imbricated  in  form  like  those  of  a  Camellia.  Then 
there  are  to  be  noted  their  varied  colours,  from  pure 
white  and  blush,  through  shades  of  pink  and  yellow, 
to  the  richest  crimson,  their  compactness  of  growth 
and  remarkable  freedom  of  bloom.  It  seems  as  If 
it  would  be  impossible  to  excel  in  point  of  size, 
symmetry,  and  colour ;  but  then  this  was  thought 
of  the  double  forms  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  which  the  double-flowered  Begonia  is  cap- 
able. The  development  of  the  white  varieties,  both 
single  and  double-flowered,  is  one  of  the  features  of 
Begonia  culture  in  these  days.  In  both  the  Forest 
Hill  and  Swanley  collections  there  are  to  be  seen 
very  fine  varieties,  and  especially  among  the  double- 
flowered  forms. 

The  comparatively  short  time  which  elapses  from 
the  time  of  sowing  the  seed  until  the  plants  come 
into  bloom  is  another  of  the  remarkable  features 
about  these  plants.  I  recently  saw  at  the  Swanley 
nurseries  a  batch  of  very  fine  plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  the  middle  of  January,  1887.  They 
bloomed  the  same  season,  and,  showing  marks  of 
undoubted  quality,  were  carefully  labelled  to  grow 
on  for  farther  proof  another  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  1887  the  tubers  were  shaken  from  the  soil  and 
well  preserved  during  the  winter,  and  in  early  spring 
laid  out  upon  a  bed  in  a  propagating  house,  much 
as  one  would  seed  Potatoes.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs 
showed  signs  of  growth  they  were  placed  in  pots 
just  large  enough  to  take  them.  Some  break  into 
growth  much  earlier  than  others,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  it  provides  a  succession  of  bloom.  The 
next  shift  was  into  4g-inch  pots,  then  to  6-inch,  and 
finally  to  9-inch  pots^  in  which,  by  the  beginning  of 
Jane,  they  had  formed  very  fine  specimens.  The 
first  tubers  are  potted  in  February,  and  the  potting 
goes  on  until  all  are  in  the  soil. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  fast  becoming 
popular  exhibition  plants,  and  at  some  flower  shows 
they  are  remarkably  well  done,  the  specimens  being 
large,  finely  grown  and  bloomed.  It  was  at  one 
time  said  that  Begonias  would  not  travel  for  any 
distance,  because  the  shaking  to  which  the  plants 
would  be  subjected  would  inevitably  cause  the 
flowers  to  drop.  But  some  years  ago,  when  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Co.  sent  some  plants  all  the  way  from 
London  to  Torquay  in  very  fine  condition,  the 
supposition  of  danger  in  travelling  was  abandoned. 
They  are  now  taken  long  distances,  and  with  but 
very  little  harm.  Even  at  small  country  shows 
Begonias  are  found,  and  they  are  generally  among 
the  best  grown  and  bloomed  specimens. 

The  single- flowered  varieties  may  be  adverted  to 
in  a  few  words  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  how 
circular  the  flowers  are  becoming.  The  side  petals 
— at  onetime  small— have  become  large  and  rounded. 
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and  now  rival  in  size  and  roundness  those  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  blossoms.  In  Messrs.  Laing's, 
as  well  as  Messrs.  Cannell's  collections  at  Regent's 
Park  could  be  seen  large  flowers  of  great  substance, 
and  as  nearly  circular  as  it  seemed  possible  to  be- 
come. The  advance  of  late  years  from  the  florist's 
point  of  view  has  indeed  been  both  rapid  and  sur- 


prising. 


R.  D. 


DWARF  FLOWERING  MUSAS. 
I  DO  not  here  include  the  kinds  which  produce  the 
edible  fruits  known  by  the  names  of  Banana  and 
Plantain,  but  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  sorts 
which  are  dwarf  in  stature,  and  are  grown  for  the 
beauty  of  'iieir  flowers ;  they  usually  attain  a  height 
of  from  3  leet  to  5  feet,  although  flowers  are  often 
produced  when  they  are  much  smaller.  The  three 
kinds  enumerated  below  are  aU  deserving  a  place  in 
a  stove,  although  they  are  but  seldom  seen,  saving 
in  public  gardens.  Loam  and  rotten  manure,  in 
about  equal  parts,  with  a  little  peat  and  sand  added, 
form  the  best  compost  for  growing  them  in.  They 
are  perpetuated  by  the  suckers  which  are  produced  by 
the  old  stems.  These  plants  enjoy  an  abundance  of 
water  at  all  seasons,  but  more  especially  during  the 
summer  months. 

M.  cocciNBA  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens, 
having  been  introduced  about  the  year  1792.  It  is 
figured  in  the  38th  vol.  of  the  Sotanical  Magnzine 
as  long  ago  as  1813  (t.  1559),  and  it  still  remains 
amongst  the  handsomest  of  the  section.  It  grows 
to  about  i  feet  in  height,  the  leaves  being  entire, 
somewhat  oblong,  and  about  a  yard  in  length.  The 
inflorescence  is  terminal,  and  consists  of  numerous 
spathes  of  bright  scarlet,  which  are  tipped  with 
yellow,  the  flowers  enclosed  in  the  spathes  being 
also  yellow,  the  whole  producing  a  very  brilliant 
effect.  The  flowers  are  usually  produced  during 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  last  long  in  perfec- 
tion.    It  comes  from  Cochin  China. 

M.  OENATA  resembles  M.  coccinea  in  its  habit, 
growing  to  about  the  same  height,  but  the  spathes, 
instead  of  being  scarlet,  are  of  a  soft  rosy  pink 
tinged  with  lilac.  Introduced  from  the  Mauritius 
upwards  of  fifty  years  ago. 

M.  SAKGUINBA. — This  is  a  modern  plant,  having 
been  found  in  forests  in  Upper  Assam  some  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  a  more  slender  plant  than  either  of 
those  previously  named,  but  grows  to  about  the 
same  height.  Stems  leafy  upwards,  and  terminat- 
ing with  a  sessile  inflorescence,  the  spathes  being 
large  and  deep  red,  the  flowers  yellow.  It  blooms 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

All  these  are  suflioiently  large  to  produce  a 
tropical  effect  in  an  ordinary  stove,  and  should  be 
grown  by  those  who  have  no  accommodation  for 
the  tall-growing  forms  of  M.  sapientum. 

W.  H.  G. 


are  broader,  thinner  in  texture,  and  dull  green.  The 
flower-bud  of  L.  Browni  is  more  pointed  than  that 
of  the  other,  and  as  to  the  flower  itself,  that  of  L. 
odorum  is  shorter  in  the  tube  and  much  broader 
than  that  of  L.  Browni ;  generally  speaking,  too,  it  is 
less  heavily  tinged  on  the  outside  with  chocolate, 
and  after  expansion  does  not  become  of  so  pure  a 
white  on  the  inside  as  that  of  L.  Browni.  The  last 
two  characteristics,  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of 
an  expanded  bloom,  are  not  so  trustworthy  as  the 
others,  for  they  vary  to  a  certain  extent  in  different 
individuals,  but  all  the  other  points  of  difEerenoe 
here  indicated  are  well  marked.  Another  considera- 
tion worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  bulbs  of  L.  odorum 
are  very  delicate,  being  especially  liable  to  decay 
after  flowering,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  of 
L.  Browni;  indeed,  this  last  is  much  superior  in 
general  respects  to  the  other,  for  the  flower  is  the 
showier  of  the  two,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
plant  is  far  more  robust. — T. 


Iiilium  Browni. — This  Lily,  which  is  mentioned 
on  p.  57i!  as  synonymous  with  L.  japonicnm,  varies 
in  so  many  respects  from  that  kind,  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  give  the  principal  points  of  diS'erence  be- 
tween thera.  In  the  first  place,  the  true  name  of  the 
Lily  known  as  L.  japonicum  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Baker,  L.  odorum,  and  even  now  it  is  comparatively 
rare,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country  as  long  ago  as  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  In  pointing  out  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics, I  will  commence  with  the  bulb  which  in 
L.  odorum  is  white  or  yellowith  like  that  of  L,  longi- 
florum,  while  that  of  L.  Browni  is  of  a  reddish  tint. 
In  shape,  too,  they  are  different,  L.  odorum  being 
broad  at  the  base  with  a  raised  centre,  while  the 
bulb  of  L.  Browni  is  narrow  at  the  base,  and  widens 
out  considerably;  moreover,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bulb  is  peculiarly  flattened.  The  scales  of  L. 
Browni  are  also  much  broader  than  those  of  L. 
odorum.  The  young  shoots  of  the  two  are  readily 
distinguished  just  as  they  emerge  from  the  ground, 
those  of  L.  odorum  bting  nearly  green,  while  those 
of  L.  Browni  are  reddish  brown.  Indeed,  in  all 
stages  of  growth  L.  Browni  is  heavily  tinged  with 
that  tint,  while  L.  odorum  is  nearly  green.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  great  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
foliage,  as  in  L.  Browni  the  leaves  are  pointed  and 
of  a  deep,  shining  green,  whilst  in  L.  odorum  they 


retusum,  and  not  drooping  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  flowers  of  that  kind  do,  for  its  other  parent 
(R.  javanicum)  bears  its  flowers  in  upright  clusters. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  R.  Daviesi  is  a  rich 
glowing  orange-red. — H.  P. 


The  Jacobsea  Lily  (Amaryllis  formosissima). 
— This  Mexican  bulb  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and 
few  subjects  attract  more  attention  than  well- 
flowered  plants  of  it,  as  the  blood-crimson  flowers 
supply  a  depth  of  colour  that  is  seldom  found  in 
any  other  plant.  We  grow  them  well  by  plant- 
ing out  in  well-drained,  sandy  loam  in  cold  frames 
and  protecting  from  frost  during  winter.  In  this 
way  the  plants  grow  freely,  and  when  dormant,  they 
may  be  lifted  and  grouped  in  their  flowering  pots  as 
desired,  or  they  may  be  grown  altogether  in  pots, 
giving  them  some  fresh  soil  if  needful  before  they 
start  into  growth  in  the  spring  ;  but  whatever  mode 
of  culture  is  followed,  they  flower  [better  if  well 
exposed  to  the  sunshine  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  in  order  to  ripen  the  bulbs  thoroughly. — T. 

Cyperus  distans. — This  plant,  as  grown  by 
Messrs.  Low,  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  this  very 
useful  class,  for,  like  the  better-known  C.  alterni- 
folius  and  C.  laxus,  it  is  of  very  easy  culture  and 
grows  quickly.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
C.  laxus,  but  forms  a  stouter  and  more  sturdy  plant, 
the  inflorescence  also  being  far  more  compact ;  owing 
to  its  robust  character  it  may  be  often  employed 
where  more  delicate  subjects  would  be  permanently 
injured.  All  these  species  of  Cyperus  require  copious 
snppliesof  waterduring  the  growing  season— indeed, 
that  is  the  principal  thing  necessary  to  their  suc- 
cessful culture.  I  am  unaware  of  the  origin  of  C. 
distans,  but  it  should  certainly,  when  better  known, 
be  as  much  grown  as  the  others,  for  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct. The  lover  of  variegated  plants  has  the  choice 
of  two  members  of  this  genus,  for  there  are  varie- 
gated forms  of  both  C.  laxus  and  C.  alternifolius. 
— H.  P. 

Hhododeudron  retusum. — This  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct species  of  Rhododendron,  and  one  that,  as  far 
as  the  size  of  its  blossoms  is  concerned,  cannot  be 
compared  with  most  of  the  other  cultivated  kinds, 
yet  for  all  this  it  is,  when  in  full  flower,  very  pretty 
and  interesting  from  its  distinct  character.  It 
forms  a  neat  compact-growing  bush  with  deep  green 
Myrtle-like  foliage,  which  in  its  young  state  is 
prettily  tinged  with  red.  The  small  tubular  shaped 
blossoms  are  borne  in  clusters,  and  their  colour,  a 
kind  of  orange-red,  renders  them  very  conspicuous. 
From  their  shape  and  drooping  character  the 
flowers  remind  one  of  those  of  a  Fuchsia;  indeed, 
they  bear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  those  of  F. 
triphylla,  as  they  are  both  somewhat  of  the  same 
colour.  Though  it  is  a  native  of  Java,  this  Rhodo- 
dendron will  succeed  in  a  lower  temperature  than 
R  javanicum,  another  from  the  same  region,  for 
while  we  keep  R.  retusum  during  the  winter  in  a 
structure  from  which  frost  is  just  excluded,  in  the 
company  of  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  such 
hybrid  varieties  as  Countess  of  Haddington,  Prin- 
cess Alice,  fragrantissima.  Countess  of  Sefton,  mul- 
tiflorum,  and  others  of  that  class  require,  R.  javani- 
cum succeeds  best  when  wintered  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  with  the  various  tube-flowered  hybrids 
of  the  Princess  Royal  section.  From  the  intercross- 
ing of  these  two  Javanese  Rhododendrons  has  been 
raised  a  very  showy  variety,  viz.,  R.  Daviesi,  which 
is  to  a  certain  extent  intermediate  between  its 
parents,  the  blossoms  being  larger  than  those  of  R. 


HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDIFLORA. 
At  the  recent  evening  f6te  at  Covent  Garden 
Market  some  grand  examples  of  this  Hydrangea, 
which  showed  its  adaptability  for  growing  and 
flowering  in  pots,  were  seen.  The  large  creamy 
white  clusters  of  blossoms  are  very  showy.  To 
succeed  with  this  Hydrangea  plants  should  be  ob- 
tained in  winter  when  dormant,  and  potted  in  some 
good  soil,  consisting  principally  of  open  loam  with 
an  admixture  of  well  -  decayed  manure.  The 
branches  should  be  pruned  back  hard  to  some 
good  strong  buds,  otherwise  the  plants  run  up  tall 
and  the  clusters  of  blossoms  are  small.  After  pot- 
ting they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  brought 
on  in  a  gentle  heat  as  required.  The  principal  con- 
siderations are — to  see  that  the  plant  is  never 
allowed  to  become  dry  after  growth  recommences, 
to  give  it  a  light  position,  ana  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion that  mildew  does  not  attack  the  plants.  Should 
the  atmosphere  be  too  dry,  red  spider  will  some- 
times attack  the  foliage;  indeed,  I  saw  a  number 
of  plants  in  the  open  ground  which  during  the  hot, 
dry  weather  experienced  last  summer  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  leaves  from  becoming  infested 
with  these  pests.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots 
liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure  wUl  greatly  assist  the 
development  of  the  heads  of  blossoms.  Under 
glass  the  flowers  are  of  a  uniform  creamy  white 
tint,  without  any  of  that  rosy  hue  with  which 
they  become  suffused  when  in  the  open.  As  a  hardy 
shrub  for  flowering  during  the  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  months  this  Hydrangea  is  certainly 
one  of  the  very  best,  for  it  yields  a  wealth  of  blos- 
som at  a  time  when  there  are  but  few  other  shrubs 
in  bloom.  This  Hydrangea  is  far  more  effective 
when  planted  in  a  mass  or  clump  than  it  is  if  dotted 
here  and  there,  and  in  planting  it  a  cool  moist  spot 
should  if  possible  be  chosen.  When  in  the  open 
ground  judicious  pruning  is  of  great  service  towards 
the  production  of  large  heads  of  blossom,  for  the 
plants  will  flower  much  better  if  gone  over  before 
they  start  into  growth  in  the  spring,  the  old  useless 
wood  cut  out,  and  the  flowering  branches  pruned 
back  to  a  good  bud.  Where  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  stock  of  this  Hydrangea  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  put  in  cuttings,  which  if  formed  of  the 
young  growing  shoots  strike  root  readily  enough  if 
put  in  an  ordinary  frame.  The  lights  must  be  kept 
close  and  shaded  till  rooted,  otherwise  the  cuttings 
will  flag  to  such  an  extent  that  few  wiU  strike. 

^  T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


A  well-flowered  Lilium  auratum.— Mr.  Jaques, 
Croydon,  lia.s  sent  us  a  pliotograph  of  a  fine  plant  of  Lilium 
auratum  Ijearing  42  flowers. 

Anthurium  Laingi.— This  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
Ant  huriums.  It  has  bright  green  leaves  and  a  white  spatlie, 
with  the  spadix  of  a  rote  colour.  It  was  shown  recently  by 
Me-srs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Begonia  Digswelliana.— This  is  an  old,  but  yet 
highly  serviceable  Begonia,  dwarf  in  growth,  and  flowerinif 
profusely  for  a  lung  time,  the  blossoms  of  a  pale  rose  colour 
and  freely  produced.  I  think  it  whs  raised  by  Mr.  William 
Farley  when  gardener  at  Digswell,  Welwyn.  It  is  a  neat  and 
eonipact  grower.— R. 

Begonia  Carrieri  villosa.— As  a  winter- flowering 
variety  Mr.  Canncll  holds  this  in  high  estimation.  I  saw  it 
at  his  nursery  at  Swanley  in  the  t-pring,  the  plants  well 
grown  and  of  handsome  outline,  and  profusely  bloomed.  It 
is  so  accommodating  that  Mr.  CannoU  says  it  will  grow  any- 
where and  under  the  roughest  treatment. — P. 

-ffischynanthus.— Most  of  the  iEschynanthuses  are 
best  adapted  for  hanging  baskets,  as  in  this  way  their  ele- 
gant drooping  habit  is  well  seen.  The  jilants  may  either  be 
grown  in  the  baskets,  or,  bettor  still,  they  may  be  in  pots 
wliicli  can  be  plunged  in  Moss  in  the  baskets. — T.  B. 

Coleus.  — The  beautifully  coloured  leaves  of 
many  of  the  seedling  varieties  of  Coleus  that 
have  appeared  in  recent  times,  combined  with 
their  easy  propagation  and  rapid  growth,  adapt 
them  for  room  decoration  in  a  small  state.  The 
best  way  is  to  strike  cuttings  frequently  during 
the  year,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  plants  ready 
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to  take  the  place  of  those  that  get  shabby  and  are 
then  destroyed.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  be  ready 
for  using  before  the  weather  gets  too  cold  for  the 
plants  to  preserve  a  fresh  appearance  for  a  sufficient 
time  out  of  heat. — T.  B. 


WORK  IN  PLANT   HOUSES. 

Stove. — Clbrodbndbons. — The  twining  Cleroden- 

drons,  C.  Balfouri  and   C.  Thompsoni,  that  have 

flowered  late  should    be   cut  close   in   after  the 

blooming  is  over.     When  grown  as  roof-climbers  or 

trained  to  pillars,  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  be 

removed  at  about  6  feet  or  8  feet  from  the  bottom ; 

unless  this  is  done  annually,  they  get  encumbered 

with  a  quantity  of  wood  that  is  not  required.    Pot 

plants  that  are  grown  in  specimen  form,  and  have 

been  trained  to  a  trellis  during  the  time  they  were 

making  their  spring  growth  and  producing  flowers, 

require  to  be  similarly  dealt  with.     After  cutting 

in,  they  should  be  moved  to  a  house  or  pit  where  a 

genial  heat  is  kept  up,  and  where  there  is  sufficient 

head-room  to  admit  of  the  shoots  extending  their 

full  length.     The  plants  will  do  with  cool  stove 

treatment,  or  they  will  bear  a  high  temperature 

such  as  Ixoras  and  Dipladenias  require.    In  fact, 

the  largest  and  finest  specimens  I  have  ever  seen 

were  grown  with  as  much  heat  as  most  plants  will 

bear.     When  the  young  shoots  have  made  an  inch 

or  so  of  growth,  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots 

and  have  at  least  half  the  old  soil  shaken  away,  at 

the  same  time  removing  any  long,  straggling  roots. 

These  Clerodendrons  like  rich   material.     About 

four  parts  good  fresh  loam  to  one  of  rotten  manure 

and  some  sand  suit  them  in  every  way.  Pot  mode- 
rately firm,  and  after  being  potted  the  plants  should 

be  placed  where  their  shoots  can  be  trained  to 

strings.  Strong,  weU-managed  examples   will    yet 

make  growth  IG  feet  or  18  feet  long  before  the  end 

of  the  season.    The  best  plan  is  to  fix  the  strings 

diagonally  under  the  roof,  as  few  houses  are  wide 

enough  from  eave  to  ridge  to  admit  of  the  shoots 

being  taken  straight  across,  and  they  will  not  grow 

freely  if  the  extremities  are  trained  at  all  down- 
ward.    Three  or  four  shoots  may  be  allowed  to 

twine  round  each   string.      Syringe   freely   every 

afternoon  during  the  time  active  growth  is  going 

on ;  this  will  help  the  growth  and  keep  down  red 
spider  and  thrips.  Though  these  Clerodendrons  are 
not  much  subject  to  insects,  sometimes  the  para- 
sites named  affect  them.  Plants  that  bloomed 
earlier  and  were  cut  in  some  weeks  since  should  be 
potted  at  once,  as  if  the  young  growth  gets  too  far 
advanced,  the  disturbance  of  the  roots  stops  much 
of  it  from  developing.  In  the  case  of  plants  that 
are  turned  out  in  beds,  some  of  the  surface  soil 
should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  new,  to  which 
a  liberal  quantity  of  manure  has  been  added. 

Cleeodexdron  splbndens. — This  species  is  a 
much  slower  grower  than  the  above-mentioned 
kinds,  and  should  not  have  its  branches  reduced 
after  blooming,  only  as  far  as  necessary  to  keep  It 
within  the  space  over  which  it  has  to  be  trained. 
But,  whatever  reduction  in  the  tops  is  requisite, 
this  should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  flowering 
is  over.  When  grown  in  pots  the  plants  should  be 
turned  out,  the  drainage  seen  to,  and  as  much  of 
the  old  surface  soil  removed  as  can  be  got  away 
without  disturbing  the  roots  too  much.  Fibrous 
peat,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand,  is  suitable 
for  this  species  ;  also  pot  firmly. 

Shrubby  Clerodendrons. — The  shrubby  kinds 
of  Clerodendron,  such  as  C.  fallax  and  C.  Knimpferi, 
will  bloom  a  second  time  about  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September  if  the  old  flower-spikes 
are  removed  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  finished 
their  first  bloom.  The  eyes  immediately  below 
where  the  spikes  spring  from  will  make  a  short 
growth  that  will  show  flower  before  extending  far ; 
whereas  if  the  branches  after  blooming  are  cut  back 
as  much  as  many  things  will  bear  the  plants  will 
not  have  time  to  produce  a  second  growth  that  will 
flower  before  the  season  is  far  advanced.  The 
growth  made  by  C.  fragrans  partakes  more  of  a 
herbaceous  nature,  so  that  if  the  shoots  are  cut 
down  to  the  bottom  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have 
faded  a  second  lot  will  come  up  that  will  bloom 
during  the  autumn.    To  assist  this,  in  both  this  and  I  growth,  by  which  the  soil,  however  good  and  well 


the  other  shrubby  sorts  mentioned,  the  plants  should 
be  well  supplied  with  manure  water  or  have  surface 
dressings  of  some  concentrated  fertiliser. 

Stephanotis. —  This,  in  common  with  other 
climbers  and  twiners  that  either  flower  from  the 
previous  season's  growth  or  an  extension  of  it, 
should  have  whatever  pruning  they  require  carried 
out  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming.  Where 
the  shoots  of  Stephanotis  that  were  made  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  shortened  to  any  extent  in  spring 
in  the  way  that  some  plants  require,  the  chances  are 
that  few,  if  any,  flowers  will  be  forthcoming.  When 
the  plants  have  plenty  of  root  room,  either  by  giving 
them  large  pots  or  when  planted  out,  they  con- 
sequently make  much  growth,  and  it  is  more  neces- 
sary to  cut  them  in  freely  than  when  they  are  less 
vigorous.  The  Stephanotis  will  do  with  its  roots 
much  more  confined  than  most  things.  Even  when 
grown  in  pots,  provided  the  drainage  is  good,  large 
specimens  will  keep  on  flowering  and  making  growth 
annually  without  being  repotted.  It  usually  happens 
that  they  do  better  when  the  soil  has  got  crowded 
with  a  mass  of  roots  than  they  do  the  season  after 
more  room  has  been  given  them  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
young  specimens  that  have  not  yet  attained  the  size 
they  are  required  to,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  too  long  without  being  repotted,  as  if  this  hap- 
pens the  top  growth  will  be  retarded.  It  will  be 
better  to  repot  any  plants  that  require  more  room 
now  than  defer  the  work  until  spring. 

Callicaepa  purfdrea. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  the  berry-bearing  plants  that  are 
adapted  for  pot  culture.  Young  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  or  seed  should  be  shifted  on  as  soon  as 
they  require  it,  for  as  they  are  wanted  to  attain  an 
effective  size  before  autumn,  there  is  no  time  to 
lose.  The  plant  is  naturally  thin,  and  if  left  to 
itself,  somewhat  straggling  in  growth.  To  correct 
this  without  making  the  specimens  formal  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  the  shoots  once  or  twice;  8-inch 
or  9-inch  pots  will  grow  the  plants  to  a  size  that 
will  in  most  cases  be  large  enough.  Ordinary  loam 
with  some  leaf-mould  and  a  little  rotten  manure 
and  sand  is  the  most  suitable  soil.  In  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  the  plants  will  make  satisfac- 
tory progress ;  let  them  have  plenty  of  light  by  stand- 
ing them  near  the  glass.  Shade  is  needful  in  bright 
weather.  Syringe  overhead  each  afternoon,  and 
when  the  soil  gets  full  of  roots  see  that  enough 
water  is  given,  as  if  let  to  get  dry  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  flag,  the  foliage  will  sufl^er.  Plants  that 
were  headed  down  in  spring  with  the  object  of 
being  grown  on  another  year,  and  after  they  had 
started  into  growth  were  partially  shaken  out  and 
in  the  usual  way  were  put  for  a  time  into  smaller 
pots,  will  now  want  shifting.  Give  them  pots  pro- 
portionate in  size  to  their  strength.  Stopping  may 
be  necessary  with  cut-back  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion, especially  in  the  case  of  any  that  are  making 
shoots  of  unequal  strength.  By  pinching  out  the 
points  of  the  strongest  only,  the  growth  will  be 
better  balanced. 

Greenhouse.  —  Brugmansias.  —  Plants  raised 
from  seed  or  cuttings  last  year  must  have  larger 
pots  as  they  require  it.  The  different  kinds  are 
such  strong  and  rapid  growers  that  it  often  hap- 
pens the  shift  they  received  in  the  spring  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  them  growing  freely  to  the  end 
of  the  season.  Old  specimens  that  occupy  pots 
and  tubs  proportionate  in  size  to  that  of  the 
plants  will  now  require  regular  applications  of 
manure  water.  It  is  much  better  to  give  stimu- 
lants of  this  kind  in  moderate  strength  and  often 
than  to  apply  them  stronger  and  less  frequently, 
as  even  with  vigorous,  free-growing  things  of  this 
description  that  are  gross  feeders,  it  is  better  not 
to  endanger  the  plants  by  over-strong  stimulants. 
Though  plants  of  this  character  are  not  likely  to 
be  permanently  injured  by  an  over-dose  of  manure, 
still,  the  present  summer's  flowers  would  be  sure 
to  suffer.  These  Brugmansias  are  amongst  the  finest 
of  all  plants  for  planting  out  in  a  cool  conserva- 
tory where  there  is  enough  room  to  allow  their 
branches  to  extend  in  a  way  that  does  not  neces- 
sitate too  much  use  of  the  knife.  With  sufficient 
room,  when  so  turned  out,  they  make  considerable 


prepared  in  the  first  instance,  is  soon  impover- 
ished. To  prevent  the  plants  suffering  from  this, 
surface-dressings  of  concentrated  manure  should 
be  given  several  times  during  the  summer,  or  ma- 
nure water  should  be  applied ;  the  last  is  the 
safest  if  care  is  taken  to  see  that  whatever  is  used 
is  nottoo  strong.  Brugmansias  will  bear  applications 
of  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week  from  this  time 
up  to  the  end  of  their  flowering.  The  syringe  should 
now  be  used  freely  every 'afternoon,  as  without  this 
red  spider  is  sometimes  troublesome.  Cuttings 
struck  in  spring,  or  plants  raised  from  seed — in  the 
absence  of  cuttings  stock  can  be  so  raised — must  be 
moved  into  larger  pots  as  the  soil  contained  in  those 
they  now  occupy  gets  moderately  filled  with  roots. 
If  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  so  that  they  get  at 
all  cramped,  vigorous-growing  things  of  this  nature 
receive  a  check  that  interferes  with  their  progress 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  Fresh  loam,  with  some 
rotten  manure  and  sand,  is  the  material  in  which 
Biugmansias  do  best.  When  in  full  growth,  whether 
in  pots,  tubs,  or  planted  out,  they  require  plenty  of 
water ;  the  roots  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  too 
dry  whilst  growth  is  going  on. 

Camellias. — The   aim  of  the  grower  of  these 
favourite  flowers  should  be   not   only  to  have  a 
sufficient  supply  from  the  time  the  earliest  plants 
begin  to  bloom  until  they  are  going  over,  but  to 
have  them  in  over  as  long  a  season  as  possible. 
By  carefully  regulating  the  growth  this  can  be  done 
with  a  limited  number  of  plants  better  than  with  a 
larger  stock  that  are  left  more  to  chance  at  this 
time  of  the  year.     It  is  now,  when  the  buds  have 
set  and  are  more  or  less  advanced  in  size,  that 
judgment  is  required  in   removing  some    of    the 
plants  to  cooler  quarters,  whilst  others  are  kept  in 
warmth  until  the  buds  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  them  to  open  at  whatever  time  they  may  be 
wanted.     Needless  to  say,  that  the  temperature 
the  plants  are  kept  at  during  the  winter  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  time  of  their  flowering;  con- 
sequently no  definite  instructions  can  be  given  that 
will  enable  them  to  be  brought  into  bloom  at   a 
given  time,  either  early  or  late.     Nothing  less  than 
careful  observation  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  by 
noting  the  time  it  takes  between  the  advancement  of 
the  buds  to  a  certain  stage  and  their  coming  into 
flower,  will  afford  this  knowledge.     But  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  attention  in  the  way  indi- 
cated will  do  much  to  avoid  a  glut  of  flowers  at  one 
time  with  a  scarcity  at  others.     The  white  kinds 
are  always  likely  to  be  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion.    Of  these  the  old  double  white  is  much  the 
best.    By  regulating  the  growth  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  this  sort  will  give  flowers  from 
early  in  autumn  until  late  in  spring.    With  enough 
stock  of  this  variety  and  a  plant  or  two  of  candi- 
dissima,  the  best  of  all  the  late  sorts,  flowers  may  be 
had  until  well  on  in  May.     Plants  that  are  turned 
out  in  beds,  and  are  in   vigorous   condition,   are 
often  inclined  to  keep  on  making  growth  instead  of 
setting  their  buds.     To  prevent  this  water  should  be 
withheld,  so  as  to  let  the  soil  get  partially  dry,  in 
Older   to   check   a  free  growth.      But   where   this 
course  is  followed  later  on,   when   the  time  for 
making  growth  is  passed  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
the   bed  is  again   well   moistened  through  to  the 
bottom.     In  the  absence   of  this  the   plants  are 
sure  to  get  into  a  poor  condition.  T.  B. 


Pentstemon  rotundifolius  — Mr.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Ipswich,  has  been  long  identified  with  the 
introduction  of  new  and  rare  American  plants 
for  our  hardy  gardens,  and  he  has  again  been  suc- 
cessful this  J  ear  in  adding  the  above  new  Pentste- 
mon to  his  long  list.  It  was  collected  bv  Mr. 
Pringle  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  in  the 
summer  of  1886,  too  late  for  the  new  "Synoptical 
Flora  of  North  America,"  and  described  with  the 
other  new  plants  by  the  late  Dr.  Gray  in  a  small 
pamphlet  published  last  year.  It  seems  to  be 
common  on  mountains  near  Chihuahua,  hanging 
from  the  seams  of  cliflfs,  long-enduring,  and  ap- 
parently flowering  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  and  somewhat  resem- 
bles P.  centranthifolius,  and  from  its  shrubby,  pro- 
fuse flowering  habit  is  likely  to  take  a  first  place  as 
a  border  plant,  if  it  should  prove  as  hardy  as  it 
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looks.  The  leaves  are  thick,  leathery,  roundish, 
quite  entire,  and  glancous ;  the  flowers,  borne  pro- 
fusely in  loose  panicles,  are  medium-sized,  brick- 
red,  and  creamy  inside.  It  is  in  flower  in  the  alpine 
house  at  Kew. — K. 


Propagating. 


Daphnes. — Certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  all  hardy 
Daphnes  is  the  Garland  Flower  (D.  Cneorum),  and 
from  its  procumbent  habit  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
increase,  as,  even  if  some  of  the  creeping  branches 
do  not  root  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  they  may  be  easily  layered.  The  part  of  the 
stem  to  be  tongued  should  be  that,  if  possible, 
which  has  been  in  immediate  contact  with  the  soil, 
as  from  this  roots  will  be  produced  more  readily 
than  from  any  other  portion.  The  stem  being  thus 
prepared,  the  cut  portion  must  be  covered  with  soil, 
and  held  in  its  place  by  a  stout  peg  or  two,  while  I 
have  noticed  in  the  case  of  many  subjects  that  if  a 
large  stone  is  laid  on  the  buried  portion  of  the 
branch  it  will  root  more  quickly  than  if  unpro- 
tected, most  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  more 
equal  state  of  moisture  is  maintained.  Not  only  is 
layering  available  for  this  Daphne,  but  also  for  any 
of  the  others  whose  habit  admits  of  a  branch  or 
branches  being  pegged  down.  Seeds  of  some  of 
the  Daphnes  are  at  times  obtained,  and  when  this 
happens  they  should  be  cleaned  from  any  adherent 
pulp,  and  sown  in  fairly  moist  soil.  The  varieties 
of  the  Mezereon(D.  Mezereum)  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  come  true  from  seed,  and  they  may  be 
grafted  on  to  seedlings  of  the  ordinary  form,  or 
on  to  roots  of  the  same.  Provided  the  stocks  are 
in  small  pots,  grafting  may  be  carried  out  at  al- 
most any  time,  but  it  is  best  done  in  the  spring, 
and  the  young  plants  should  be  kept  under  glass 
until  a  union  is  complete.  The  evergreen  green- 
house species,  D.  indica,  is  generally  grafted  either 
on  the  Spurge  Laurel  or  on  the  Mezereon,  but  is 
sometimes  struck  from  cuttings.  While  some  cul- 
tivators advise  grafted  plants,  others  are  just  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  those  raised  from  cuttings. 
Grafting  may  be  carried  out  either  on  plants  es- 
tablished in  small  pots,  or  on  pieces  dug  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  potted  after  the  operation  is 
over.  The  first  method  is,  however,  to  be  pre- 
ferred, all  that  is  needed  being  to  select  good  sound 
shoots  in  a  partially  ripened  condition,  and  graft 
them  either  in  the  wedge  or  side  manner,  as  near 
to  the  ground  as  possible,  and  after  being  tied 
securely  in  position  they  must  be  kept  close  until 
a  union  has  taken  place.  They  will  only  require 
shifting  into  larger  pots  when  necessary,  but  in 
any  case  their  progress  is  more  rapid  if  kept  in 
a  structure  somewhat  warmer  than  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  during  their  earlier  stages.  Cuttings 
should  be  formed  of  the  half-ripened  shoots,  cut 
off  cleanly  at  a  joint,  and  dibbled  firmly  into 
well-drained  pots  filled  with  a  soil  principally  con- 
sisting of  sandy  peat.  After  this,  they  will  soon 
root  if  kept  in  a  close  case  in  an  intermediate 
temperature. 

Hydbangea  scan  dens.— This  very  peculiar 
member  of  the  Hydrangea  family,  known  also 
under  the  name  of  Schizophragma  hydrangeoides, 
is  remarkably  easy  to  propagate,  more  so,  indeed, 
than  the  rest  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  II! 
Bcandens  is  a  rambling  plant  that  attaches  itself  to 
the  wall  after  the  manner  of  Ivy,  being  held  in 
position  by  the  roots  that  are  pushed  out  in  great 
profusion  from  all  parts  of  the  stem.  Now,  if  these 
creeping  stems  are  laid  along  the  ground  and  held 
in  position  by  a  peg  or  two,  strong  masses  of  roots 
will  be  produced,  and  shoots  start  from  nearly  every 
joint,  so  that  when  sufficiently  established  one 
strong  shoot  can  be  cut  up  into  several  well-rooted 
plants. 

Gaillabdias.— I  have  quite  a  crop  of  some  of 
the  choicer  Gaillardias  obtained  by  oitting  up  the 
roots  of  a  few  established  specimens ;  indeed  these 
very  showy  plants  are  readily  propagated  by  means 
of  root  cuttings,  all  that  is  required  being  to  cut  up 
the  roots  into  pieces  about  1  inch  long  and  dibble 
them  into  pans  of  sandy  eoU  at  such  a  depth  that 


the  upper  part  of  the  cutting  is  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  AU  that  is  necessary,  then,  is  to 
stand  them  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame,  when  the 
young  plants  will  not  be  long  before  they  appear. 

Pansies. — Owing  to  the  copious  rainfall  of  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks,  many  Pansies  and  other 
plants  of  a  like  character  will  be  now  pushing  out 
young  shoots  from  near  the  base  of  the  plant.  Most 
of  these  will  make  first-rate  cuttings  if  they  are 
dibbled  into  a  well-worked  and  somewhat  shaded 
border.  In  selecting  cuttings  the  flowering  shoots 
must  be  avoided,  as  they  seldom  root,  and  even  if 
they  do,  stiU  more  seldom  form  satisfactory  plants. 

Ttd^as. — These  beautiful  and  quaintly  marked 
gesneraceous  plants  that  are  required  for  winter 
blooming  will  now  be  in  active  growth,  and 
where  it  is  intended  to  increase  the  stock  the  tops 
of  a  part  of  them  may  be  taken  off  as  cuttings.  By 
this  means  a  succession  will  be  maintained,  for  in 
the  first  place  some  of  the  plants  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  untouched,  and  they,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  flower  first ;  then  after  them  come  the 
plants  that  had  their  tops  removed  for  cuttings; 
and  lastly,  the  cuttings  themselves,  that  after  root- 
ing were  shifted  on  into  flowering  pots.  The  cut- 
tings should,  if  possible,  be  put  singly  into  small 
pots,  as  they  may  then  be  shifted  on  without  in- 
juring the  roots  in  any  way  after  they  are  well 
rooted.  The  small  pots  should  have  two  or  three 
crocks  put  in  the  bottom  and  be  then  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  loam,  well-decayed  leaf-mould  or  peat, 
and  sand,  with  just  a  layer  of  clean  sand  on  the  top. 
The  soil  should  not  be  pressed  down  too  firmly,  as 
the  cuttings  root  more  quickly  if  in  moderately 
light  compost.  The  cuttings  must  be  taken  off 
about  -1  inches  long  and  be  inserted  without  delay. 
Then  a  thorough  watering  having  been  given,  the 
pots  should  be  placed  in  a  close  case  either  in  an 
intermediate  house  or  in  the  cool  end  of  the  stove, 
when  they  will  soon  root.  Directly  they  are  struck 
the  young  plants  should  be  hardened  off,  as  if  kept 
close  after  this  they  will  soon  become  drawn.  In 
taking  the  cuttings  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  a 
few  good  eyes  on  the  old  plants,  in  order  that  they 
may  again  start  into  growth  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

Primula  flokibunda. — If  a  few  flowers  of  this 
ever-blooming  Primrose  are  fertilised  by  splitting 
the  tube  and  inserting  a  camel's-hair  brush  to 
apply  the  pollen  to  the  stigma,  plenty  of  seed  will 
be  obtained,  which  can  be  either  sown  at  once  or 
kept  till  the  spring.  In  districts  where  the  winters 
are  light  it  may  be  sown  at  once,  but  in  smoky 
neighbourhoods  it  is  far  better  to  keep  the  seed 
until  spring  before  sowing  it,  as  the  London  fogs 
will  kill  even  established  plants  during  the  winter. 
From  the  minute  character  of  the  seed  it  will  not 
need  any  covering  of  soil  when  sown,  but  should  be 
sprinkled  thinly  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  (which 
must  have  been  previously  thoroughly  moistened) 
and  a  pane  of  glass  laid  over  the  pot  or  pan  until 
germination  takes  place.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  the  young  plants  should  be  pricked  off  and 
encouraged  to  make  as  rapid  a  growth  as  possible. 

Mackata  BELLA. — This  is  best  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken  at  any 
time  during  the  summer  months,  and  kept  close 
and  shaded  until  rooted.  In  order  to  flower  it 
successfully,  this  Mackaya  must  be  thoroughly 
rested  during  the  winter,  and  when  well  watered  in 
the  spring  and  summer  the  young  shoots,  which 
are  then  produced  in  groat  profusion,  form  the  best 
of  cuttings.  T. 


to  cut  down  Rhododendrons  is  from  March  till  the 
end  of  May,  which  allows  ample  time  for  growth. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  climate  and  weather, 
and  in  favoured  localities  where  the  winters  are  not 
severe  it  would  be  safe  to  cut  the  shrubs  now.  The 
layering  of  the  lower  branches  should  be  done  at 
once,  the  present  being  the  best  time.— G. 


Destroyers. 


CATERPILLARS  ON  APPLE  TREES. 
I  SEND  you  a  few  shoots  of  my  Apple  trees  which 
are  infested  with  three  sorts  of  caterpillars, 
samples  of  which  I  enclose  in  tin  bos.  Will  yon 
please  give  me  the  names  of  them  in  The  Garden, 
and  tell  me  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  rid 
the  trees  of  them  ?  I  have  a  large  Apple  orchard 
here,  and  the  trees,  which  three  weeks  ago  were 
looking  perfectly  healthy  and  full  of  blossom,  are 
now  covered  with  thousands  of  caterpillars,  and 
every  blossom  and  leaf  throughout  the  orchard  are 
eaten  away  like  the  samples  sent.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  whether  anything  can  now  be  done  to  stop 
their  reappearance  another  season.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  the  same  thing  has  happened  in 
any  other  parts  of  the  country.  Any  information 
regarding  these  pests,  as  to  when  the  eggs  are 
deposited,  &o.,  will  be  thankfully  received  from  any 
reader. — W.  Shepherd, 

*^*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  caterpillars  sent 
are  as  follows  :  the  dark  and  pale  striped  ones  are 
the  caterpillars  of  a  medium-sized  moth,  one  of 
the  Noctuse  (Teniocampa  cruda).  I  do  not  know 
of  any  English  name.  The  dark  long  narrow  one 
is  one  of  the  looper  caterpillars,  so  named  from  the 
way  in  which  it  walks,  having  no  legs  except  at 
either  end  of  the  body.  It  stretches  itself  out  to 
its  full  length,  then  brings  the  end  of  its  body  close 
to  its  head,  the  middle  of  its  body  forming  a  loop ; 
it  then  stretches  itself  again  forward,  and  so 
proceeds.  This  moth  will  be  a  smallish  one,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Geometridse.  The  small  cater- 
pillars are  the  progeny  of  a  small  moth,  one  of  the 
Tortricidas.  You  cannot  do  better  than  shake  down 
all  the  caterpillars  you  can  and  drive  poultry  under 
the  trees,  or  roll  or  trample  the  ground  well, 
and  then  water  well  with  liquid  manure,  which 
will  help  finish  off  any  caterpillars  which  have 
escaped  the  previous  treatment  and  be  of  benefit  to 
the  trees.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  pull  off  any 
leaves  that  do  not  fall  and  burn  them,  as  they 
frequently  contain  chrysalides. — G.  S.  S. 


Cutting  down  Rhododendrons. — Will  some 
reader  of  The  Garden  kindly  say  whether  this  is 
a  safe  time  to  cut  down  Rhododendron  ponticum? 
The  flowers  are  just  over,  and  the  trees  being  far 
too  high,  I  want;  to  reduce  them  and  then  layer  the 
lower  branches.— J.  M.  W. 

*,*  In  answer  to  the  above,  it  is  really  too  late 
to  cut  down  large  bushes  of  Rhododendron  ponti- 
cum, for  the  reason  that  the  young  growths  which 
will  proceed  from  the  stumps  do  not  become 
thoroughly  developed  and  ripened  before  winter ; 
hence  are  liable  to  be  winter-kUl?d.    The  best  time 


Caterpillars  on  Copper  Beecli. — I  have  for- 
warded in  a  tin  box  a  few  pieces  of  Copper  Beech 
with  caterpillars,  which  just  now  are  doing  a  good 
deal  of  harm  to  these  trees,  more  especially  the 
young  ones  planted  this  season.  Can  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  the  pest  is  ?  I  do  not  recollect  any- 
thing of  the  kind  having  occurred  here  before. 
Why  is  the  attack  confined  to  the  Copper  Beech? 
The  Sycamore,  Maple,  &c.,  near  by  are  hardly 
touched.    What  remedy  should  be  applied? — J.  K. 

*jf*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  insects  on  the 
Copper  Beech  are  weevils  (Phyllobius  argentatus). 
These  make  the  small  holes  in  the  leaves.  The 
caterpillars  belong  to  the  family  Geometrida),  and 
are  commonly  called  loopers,  from  the  way  they 
hunch  up  (or  form  into  a  loop)  their  backs  when 
they  walk.  The  name  Geometrida3,  or  earth-mea- 
surers, is  given  to  this  family  of  moths  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  method  of  walking  practised  by 
the  caterpillars,  who  seem  as  if  they  were  measuring 
the  ground.  You  cannot  do  better  than  shake  as 
many  of  the  insects  off  as  you  can,  and  then  trample 
or  roll  the  ground  under  the  trees.  Many  cater- 
pillars and  other  insects  only  feed  on  one  kind 
of  tree  or  plant.— G.  S.  S. 

The  caterpillar  plague. — Without  doubt  the 
recent  rains  have  at  least  thoroughly  cleansed  the 
fruit  trees  from  leaf  roller  maggots  and  myriads  of 
other  pests,  and  it  is  hoped  may  have  destroyed  the 
breeders  in  their  chrysalis  form,  and  thus  have  rid 
us  for  some  time  hence  from  similar  visitations. 
Already  trees  are  making  new  growth  rapidly,  and 
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should  we  have  a  long,  warm  autumn  there  is  yet 
time  for  the  trees  to  recuperate  and  lay  up  some 
store  of  both  leai  and  fruit  buds  for  another  year. 
For  all  the  standard  trees,  which  have  generally 
suffered  much,  there  has  been  not  a  drop  of  rain 
too  much,  as  their  appearance  later  will  testify. 
Whilst  not  much  comfort  is  derivable  therefrom  by 
the  grower  of  fruit  whose  crops  for  the  present  year 
have  been  decimated,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  what 
fruit  Is  found  elsewhere,  and  there  is  some  in 
various  directions,  will  be  all  the  finer  later  on. 
Probably  the  samples  generally  will  display  unusual 
size,  not  only  because  the  fruit  is  thin,  but  also 
because  the  roots  have  had  such  a  thorough  and 
unusual  soaking  in  the  month  of  June.  The  cater- 
pillar raid  of  the  past  spring  strongly  illustrates  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  having  trees  isolated 
from  each  other  in  orchards,  so  that  the  only  means 
of  access  to  them  by  the  female  or  breeding  fly  in 
the  autumn  shall  be  by  the  stems.  Then  by  coat- 
ing the  stems  with  rings  6  inches  wide  of  some 
innocuous,  but  glutinous  substance,  the  ascent  of 
the  insect  may  be  effectually  checked.  Stockholm 
tar,  which  has  infused  into  it  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  coarse  fat,  seems  to  be  about  the  best 
material  for  that  purpose,  as  it  does  not  soon  dry. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  caterpillar  pest  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  more  abundant  where  the  soil 
about  the  trees  for  various  causes  gets  little  cultiva- 
tion.— A.  D. 

■Wire-protected  fruit  gardens. — The  advisa- 
bility or  otherwise  of  protecting  fruit  quarters  with 
wire  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  jjages  of  The 
Garden  not  long  ago.  The  experience  of  a  prac- 
tical man  like  Mr.  Evans,  of  Lythe  Hill,  will  throw 
some  additional  light  upon  the  mattter.  The 
general  concensus  of  opinion  after  the  recent  dis- 
cussion seemed  to  be  that  by  using  wire  and  exclud- 
ing the  little  birds  there  would  be  a  terrible  increase 
of  insect  pests,  and  ultimate  devastation.  Seeing 
at  Lythe  Hill  a  large  quarter  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  entirely  wired  in  and  the  bushes  bearing 
tremendous  crops,  the  question  of  the  prevalence  of 
caterpillar  was  at  once  raised.  Mr.  Evans  said  that 
during  the  second  year  after  wiring  the  bushes 
suffered  very  much  from  caterpillars.  In  the  winter 
the  whole  top  layer  of  soil  was  taken  right  away, 
fresh  soil  being  brought  and  put  in  its  place.  Since 
then  the  Gooseberries  have  never  had  caterpillar, 
and  a  period  of  fourteen  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  plague,  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  in  this 
case  at  least  wire  has  proved  beneficial.  The 
wire  used  is  three-quarter-inch  mesh,  and  Mr. 
Evans  contends  that  the  moth  which  lays  the  eggs 
will  not  pass  through  it.  Perhaps  those  who  have 
recorded  failure  have  used  large  meshed  wire, 
through  which  the  moth  has  free  access,  and  hence 
failure  was  attributed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  birds 
just  as  many  farmers  in  Kent  have  this  year  attri' 
bnted  the  plague  of  caterpillars  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  sparrow;  whereas,  the  devastation 
has  been  just  as  severe  in  districts  where  the  spar- 
row has  been  left  alone. — A.  H. 


Potatoes. — It  is  now  several  years  since  Potatoes 
have  come  up  so  strongly  and  evenly,  and,  thanks  to 
recent  heavy  rains  prior  to  finally  moulding  them 
up,  no  amount  of  dry  weather  will  prevent  the  realisa- 
tion of  heavy  crops.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  case 
on  heavy  land  generally,  and  fully  proves  how 
necessary  it  is  that  such  soils  should  be  thoroughly 
well  pulverised,  and  only  worked  in  dry  weather. 
Many  late  Potatoes  are  yet  waiting  to  be  moulded 
up,  but  we  prefer  to  do  this  work  early,  and  always 
before  the  ground  has  become  very  dry.  As  before 
stated,  we  do  not  now  fear  the  drought,  but  we  are 
less  certain  about  the  disease.  Even  this  is  less 
injurious  to  Potatoes  when  the  haulm  is  strong  and 
spreading,  and  a  heavy  moulding  up  of  the  rows  is 
also  a  good  preventive.  It  is  those  tubers  near  the 
surface  that  are  most  liable  to  be  affected  by  disease, 
the  spores  being  washed  from  the  haulm  down  to 
them;  hence  the  advisability  of  moulding  up  freely. 
If  the  ridge  is  made  higher  on  one  side  than 
another,  this  serves  to  drive  the  haulm  somewhat  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  in  this  case  there  is  a  greater 
likelihood  of  the  spores  being  washed  by  rains  into  j 


the  furrows  rather  than  down  to  the  roots.  Last 
season  we  enjoyed  comparative  immunity  from  the 
disease,  but  quite  the  opposite  may  be  the  case  this 
year,  especially  seeing  that  diseased  tubers  have 
already  been  found  among  those  lifted  from  frames. 
— W.  I.  M. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Two  good  Nectarines.— Mr.  Barker,  Hindlip, 
sends  us  fruits  of  two  of  the  best  Nectarines,  viz., 
Stanwick  Elruge  and  Lord  iNapier.  The  colour  and 
flavour  were  both  excellent. 

Yellow  Indian  Cress  (Tropjeolum  polyphyl- 
lum)  does  well  on  a  border  at  Broxbonrne.  It  was 
flowering  gaily  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  plants  were 
only  from  self-sown  seeds. 

The  Fringe  Tree  (Chionautlius  virginica). — 
Beautiful  specimens  of  this  from  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer 
remind  us  how  happily  it  is  named — the  Fringe  Tree. 
It  iswell  for  a  plant  to  have  so  good  and  true  an 
English  name. 

Dragons  (Arum  Draeunculus). — Mr.  Breese,  The 
Gardens,  Petworth,  sends  us  the  finest  specimen  we 
have  ever  seen  of  this  plant.  The  spathe  measured 
over  17  inches  long,  and  was  of  a  very  rich  dark  brown 
colour.     It  is  seldom  seen  so  well  coloured. 

Hale's  Early  Peach  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  J.  Rainson,  Broughton  Hall  Gardens,  Skipton- 
in-Craven.  The  fruits  were  gathered  from  a  young 
tree  which  bore  nearly  seven  dozen.  They  were  richly 
coloured,  of  good  size,  and  delicate  flavour,  but  wanted 
a  day  or  two  more  to  ripen. 

Two  late  Irises.— Mr.  J.  T.  Poe,  Riverston,  sends 
Iris  ocbroleuoa  (gigantea)  and  I.  lusitanioa  sordida 
(Thunderbolt),  which  grows  3  feet  6  inches  in  height. 
Mr.  Foe  writes  :  "  All  Irises  have  been  very  fine  this 
year  in  my  garden.  These  are  too  tall  to  get  any  box 
to  carry  them.  To  show  vigour,  not  to  show  fresh 
blooms,  I  send  them." 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— We  learn  that 
at  the  meeting  on  July  10  the  special  exhibits  will  be 
Roses,  Lilies,  and  Strawberries.  Special  prizes  are 
also  offered  to  amateurs  and  gardeners  by  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Co.,  of  Forest  Hill,  for  six  tuberous  Bego- 
nias, single  varieties,  distinct,  and  three  varieties, 
double.    There  is  no  charge  for  entry. 

We  learn  that  the  Austrian  Societe  Pomologique 
is  arranging  for  a  national  exhibition  of  fruit,  to  be 
held  at  Vienna  from  the  29th  of  September  to  the  7th 
of  October.  Two  sections  of  the  exhibition  will  have 
an  international  character,  namely,  the  section  for 
fruit-drying  apparatus,  and  that  for  machines  and  in- 
struments used  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  of  fruit. 

Tile  late  Azaleas. — Mr.  A.  Waterer  brought 
us  a  hunch  of  the  late  flowering  Azaleas,  the  result 
of  crosses  with  the  fine  Califoruian  species.  There 
is  a  good  variety  of  colour,  good  whites,  pale  yellows, 
pretty  pinks,  and  whites  with  pink  tips  and  buds.  A 
most  promising  and  noble  race  of  hardy  shrubs,  which 
come  in  well  after  the  other  Azaleas  have  passed. 

Ostrowskia  magnifica. — The  flowering  of  this 
new  hardy  plant  has  been  awaited  for  some  time.  It 
is  now  in  flower  in  the  Coomhe  Wood  Nursery,  and  will 
be  exhibited  next  Tuesday  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  first  time.  It  is  like  a  large  Platyco- 
don  grandiflorum,  is  a  yard  high,  has  whorls  of  leaves, 
large  bell-shaped  flowers  3  inches  across,  colour  white 
flushed  with  purple.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  Messrs. 
A'eitch  grow  it  in  the  open  air. 

Annuals  were  once  despised  as  garden  flowers, 
but  now  are  regarded  in  a  different  light.  It  is  with 
good  cultivation  that  the  beauty  of  annual  flowers 
is  brought  out,  and  that  consists  in  a  well  .prepared 
soil  and  timely  thinning  to  prevent  a  weakly 
growth.  The  other  day  we  saw  wide  edgings  of  such 
beautiful  things  as  the  white  and  common  Virginian 
Stock,  the  lovely  blue  Nemophila  insignis,  Coilinsia 
bicolor,  now  seldom  seen,  the  golden  yellow-flowered 
Bartonia  aurea,  white  Candytuft,  blue  Convolvulus 
minor,  and  Nemophila  discoidalis,  purplish  black, 
margined  with  white.  There  were  many  gay  flowers 
growing  hard  by  the  annuals,  but  they  did  not  out- 
shine what  were  once  regarded  as  weedy  rubbish. 

Chusan  Palm  (Chama^rops  Fortunei). — In  the 
little  back  garden  of  Jlr.  Wolferston,  a  chemist  at 
Midhurst,  two  fine  male  specimens  of  the  Chusan 
Palm  are  now  flowering.  Toe  largest  of  the  two  is 
quite  12  feet  high.  They  were  bought  at  Mr.  Richard 


Cobden's  sale  to  put  in  Mr.  Wolferston's  conser- 
vatory, but  on  getting  too  large  they  were  planted 
out  in  their  present  position,  which  they  have 
occupied  for  the  past  twelve  years.  They  have 
never  had  any  protection,  the  leaves  at  times  being 
actually  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  snow  upon 
them. 

Two  beautiful  Thymes  are  Thymus  ser- 
pyllum  albus  and  T.  s.  coccineus,  both  of  which 
are  now  in  full  flower  on  the  rockery  in  Messrs. 
Paul's  nursery  at  Broxbonrne.  For  rockeries  these 
two  creeping  Thymes  are  of  especial  use,  and  it  is 
noticeable  what  a  fondness  bees  have  for  the  tiny 
flowers. 

Eremurus  robustus  is  flowering  at  Brox- 
bonrne. This  is  a  noble  flower,  and  not  difficult  to 
grow.  It  is  hardy,  and  well  repays  a  mulching  of 
manure  in  the  spring.  The  beautiful  E.  Bungei  is 
more  fastidious.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  was 
given  in  The  Garden  of  March  13,  18S6,  and  also 
one  of  E.  robustus  on  January  30  of  the  same  year. 

Erigeron  glabellus,  or  the  smooth-leaved 
Fleabane,  as  some  call  it,  is  one  of  the  gayest 
flowers  of  the  week.  We  saw  a  border  of  it  at 
Broxbonrne,  and  could  not  help  wishing  that  it 
might  be  seen  more  in  middle-class  gardens,  as  it 
is  quite  hardy,  dwarf,  neat,  and  with  a  profusion  of 
pale  purple  flowers.  A  bed  of  it  would  make  an 
uncommon  feature. 

Clematis  erecta,  known  also  as  C.  recta,  is  a 
distinct  member  of  a  charming  family.  It  has 
quite  an  upright  stem  and  dense  corymbs  of 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers  that  are  individually 
rather  larger  than  those  of  the  common  Traveller's 
Joy.  We  noticed  one  the  other  day  on  the  rougher 
part  of  a  large  rockery,  and  were  struck  with  its 
usefulness  for  such  a  purpose. 

Gaillardias  are  slowly  coming  to  the  front,  and 
their  brilliancy  of  colouring  certainly  entitles  them 
to  a  place  in  the  garden.  Those  with  the  fluted 
florets  are  a  break  away,  and  the  reddish  hue  seems 
also  eliminated,  as  we  have  pure  self  yellow  flowers 
that,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  we  do  not  admire. 
They  remind  us  somewhat  of  a  poorly  developed 
Sunflower.  Those  with  both  the  red  and  yellow 
present  are  extremely  handsome,  as  two  such  bold 
colours  give  a  pleasing  mixture. 

Omithogalum  unifolium. — Long  after  all  the 
other  species  of  Ornithogalum  have  gone  to  rest,  the 
above  plant  is  only  now  in  its  greatest  beauty.  It 
is  said  to  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the 
barren  hills  and  wilds  of  Portugal,  from  whence 
it  was  received  by  Clusius,  who  gives  a  very  good 
figure  of  it  in  his  work.  The  flowers  are  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  the  common  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
but  in  a  raceme  instead  of  an  umbel.  It  proves 
quite  hardy,  and  may  be  increased  by  offsets  or  by 
seed,  which  it  ripens  freely. — K. 

Allium  nobile. — A  better  name  could  not  have 
been  thought  of  for  this  Allium.  It  is  a  noble 
flower  of  its  class,  and  its  stateliness  is  seen  on  the 
rockery  in  Messrs.  Paul's  nursery  at  Broxbonrne, 
where  there  is  a  specimen  in  full  bloom.  The  spike 
is  strong,  like  the  vigorous  leafage,  and  rises  be- 
tween 4  feet  and  5  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a 
huge  globular  head  of  magenta-blue  flowers.  Two 
or  three  of  these  "  Onions  "  on  a  large  rockery  would 
supply  something  out  of  the  common  early  in  July. 

Zenobia  pulverulenta. — I  send  you  sprays  of 
Zenobia  pulverulenta  and  Blackberries  Best  of  All 
and  Wilson  Junior,  which  will  give  you  a  slight 
idea  of  their  earliness,  free-bearing,  and  ornamen- 
tal character.  The  Best  of  All  variety,  I  find,  is 
much  earlier  than  Wilson  Junior,  and  while  the 
latter  has  mostly  semi-double  flowers,  those  of  the 
former  are  single. — R.  H.  Veetegans. 

*t,*  The  sprays  of  Blackberries  confirm  what 
Mr.  Vertegans  has  written.  The  Zenobia  has  lovely 
flowers,  of  a  beautiful  bell  shape,  and  as  white  as  a 
Snowdrop.  Clustered  amongst  the  silvery  foliage 
they  are  delightful.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was 
given  in  The  Garden  for  Dec.  29,  1883.— Ed. 

The  Mock  Orange  has  flowered  with  its  wonted 
freedom  this  year.     It  is  a  delightful  shrub,  its 
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branches  wreathed  with  flowers  that  are  very  much 
like  those  of  the  Orange,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
deliciously  scented ;  hence  the  English  name.  They 
have  been  gay  at  Kew,  and  a  large  bush  of  Phila- 
delphus  Gordonianus  is  full  of  flower  in  a  shrubbery 
at  Chiswick.  We  might  also  mention  that  in  the 
same  garden  Raphiolepis  ovata,  Caprifolium  gratum, 
and  many  other  interesting  wall  plants  are  in  full 
beauty  just  now. 

A  few  good  Pinks. — It  is  not  often  that  named 
Pinks  are  grown  to  any  extent  in  gardens,  but  the 
following  we  made  a  note  of,  in  Messrs.  Paul's  nur- 
sery at  Brosbourne,  as  having  a  special  beauty ; 
Miss  Paterson  is  a  variety  with  numerous  flowers 
of  a  fall  rose-purple  kind  of  colour.  It  is  sweet 
scented,  like  Ascot  in  this  respect,  but  this  is  of  a 
pale  pink,  with  the  centre  deep  crimson.  Device  is 
more  of  the  character  of  a  Picotee ;  it  is  white 
margined  with  crimson ;  and  in  Lady  Craven  the 
flower  is  white  with  a  good  edge.  The  variety 
Tudor  has  a  deep  crimson  edge.  In  this  same  nur- 
sery the  old  white  Pink  was  like  a  mass  of  snow. 
This  is  freer  than  the  lovely  variety  Mrs..Sinkins. 

Turkey's  Beard  (Xerophyllum  setifolium)  — 
This  plant  will  also  be  found  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  X.  asphodeloides  and  also  Helonias  aspho- 
deloides,  and  for  a  natural  or  artificial  bog  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  we  know.  However  damp 
it  may  be,  this  plant  luxuriates,  producing  annually 
its  medium-sized  spike  of  pretty  white  flowers  from 
a  base  of  narrow.  Grass-like  foliage.  So  far  it  has 
only  attained  about  2  feet  in  height,  although  it  will 
grow  as  much  as  4  feet— a  fact  which  makes  the 
plant  all  the  more  valuable.  The  other  species  are 
tenax  and  Douglasi,  none  of  which  we  have  seen  in 
cultivation.  It  seems  nearly  allied  to  Helonias 
buUata,  a  well-known  plant  of  great  beauty,  and 
requiring  somewhat  similar  treatment. — K. 

Begonia  Haageana. — There  is  now  in  one  of 
the  stoves  at  Kew  a  very  beautiful  liegonia  in 
flower  under  this  name.  It  is  a  tall-growing  plant, 
quite  2  feet  high,  with  stout  erect  stems  and  large 
leaves  of  a  pale  bronzy  green  veined  with  red.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  pink,  and  have  the  ex- 
terior of  the  sepals  densely  covered  with  reddish 
hairs,  are  large  and  produced  in  densely  packed 
clusters.  The  colour  is  most  pleasing  and  its 
delicacy  is  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  hue  of  the 
foliage.  Among  many  other  species  of  Begonias 
this  is  most  striking,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of 
general  culture.  We  do  not  remember  having  seen 
it  before,  and  therefore  we  think  it  is  new. 

Irises  at  Dangstein. — Iris  susiana  does  well 
at  Dangstein  on  a  warm  sandy  soil.  It  flowers  with 
a  profusion  such  as  one  rarely  sees — in  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  Irises  are  quite  at  home.  Mr.  Batclielor  grows 
them  in  great  quantity.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
there  was  a  great  breadth  of  the  Spanish  Iris  in  full 
bloom,  comprising  many  varieties  in  all  the  inter- 
vening shades  of  yellow  and  blue.  While  in  many 
classes  of  flowers  we  have  abundance  of  yellow,  but 
cannot  get  a  blue,  there  is  in  these  Irises  a  wealth  of 
both  displayed  in  pure  self  forms,  or  in  varieties 
having  the  falls  of  a  delicate  soft  yellow,  and  the 
standards  of  a  beautiful  azure  blue  tint.  'I'heir 
perfect  hardiness  should  be  sullioient  inducement 
for  their  increased  cultivation.  A  large  batch  of 
the  English  Iris  was  just  beginning  to  bloom  and 
will  mal<e  an  admirable  succession  to  the  Spanish 
kinds. 

Chrysanthemum  hsematomma.— This  has 
been  lately  re-introduced  from  Madeira,  and  is  a 
decided  acquisition.  Coming,  of  course,  from  such 
a  climate  as  Madeira,  it  will  not  stand  our  winters, 
bnt  it  does  well  all  through  the  summer  in  the  open 
rockery,  and  is  so  easily  increased  from  cuttings, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it.  Lowe,  in 
his  "  Flora  of  Madeira,"  says  that  it  is  found  on  sea 
cliffs  and  rocks  of  the  Bagio,  only  here  and  there 
quite  up  to  the  top  of  the  island ;  and  again,  he 
says,  a  bush  of  this  species,  on  its  native  black  or 
prey  and  barren  crags,  one  mass  of  lovely  rose-pink 
flowers,  and  conspicuous  from  afar  like  a  Camellia 
or  Rose  bush,  is  a  truly  splendid  and  surprising 
Bight.  The  flowers,  however,  are  very  inconstant  in 
intensity  of  colour,  those  on  the  plant  in  our  pos- 


session being  just  tinged  with  rose,  but  sufficient  to 
give  it  a  character  of  its  own.  It  has  been  in  full 
flower  for  the  last  month,  and  promises  to  continue 
until  the  end  of  the  summer.  It  is  very  useful  for 
the  cool  conservatory  or  greenhouse. — K. 

Schubertia  grandiflora. — Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholo- 
mew, Park  House,  Reading,  forwards  us  blooms  of 
this  beautiful  sweetly-scented  plant  with  the  follow- 
ing communication:  "Can  you  name  any  ordinary 
greenhouse  climber  which  can  be  compared  with 
Schubertia  grandiflora  (if  you  take  into  account 
substance,  purity,  scent,  length  of  flowering — June 
(middle)  to  the  end  of  September  or  middle  of 
October— and  ease  of  culture)  ?  Why  does  not 
everyone  who  has  a  greenhouse  in  which  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  50"  to  55"  at  night  in  winter  can  be 
maintained  get  a  plant  of  Schubertia  grandiSora  ? 
I  have  just  counted  eleven  trusses  on  a  single  stem, 
new  growth,  6  feet  to  7  feet  long." 

Pseonies  are  going  over,  and  for  the  last  few 
days  the  end  of  the  flowering  season  has  been 
hastened  by  the  storms,  which  soon  play  havoc  with 
the  heavy  flowers.  There  was,  however,  a  fair  show 
of  them  at  Broxbourne  (July  3),  and  on  the  strong 
soil  in  the  nursery  there  such  robust  things  as 
Pseonies  thrive  with  vigour.  A  few  good  double 
varieties  made  note  of  were  :  Grandiflora  nivea, 
large,  white ;  Francois  Ortcat,  showy  crimson ;  Mme. 
Lemoine,  a  fall,  dense,  delicate,  pink-flowered  Psony ; 
Louise  Van  Houtte,  medium  size,  deep  blood-crim- 
son; Alfred  de  Musset,  white ;  and  Livingstone,  rich 
pink.  We  have  seen  many  gardens  this  season,  but 
seldom  one  in  which  there  has  been  a  good  variety 
of  P:T!onies.  No  June  flower  is  so  splendid  and  rich 
in  colour. 

Potentillas  are  flowers  that  have  almost  ceased 
to  exist  in  gardens,  though  sometimes  we  may  find 
a  few  straggling  plants  of  a  none  too  beautiful  va- 
riety. There  was  for  some  years  a  bed  of  them  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and 
a  few  days  ago  there  were  several  flowering  at 
Broxbourne.  Potentillas  belong  to  that  class  of 
plants  everyone  almost  may  succeed  with  if  only  a 
fairly  good  soil  is  provided  and  a  little  attention 
paid  them  during  the  summer  months.  A  few  good 
varieties  are  William  Rollisson,  orange-scarlet,  semi- 
double;  Velours  Ponrpre,  double  crimson ;  California, 
yellow,  also  double,  and  dwarf ;  ranunculiflora  fl.- 
pL,  double  crimson ;  versicolor,  bright  orange ; 
variabilis,  scarlet ;  and  Caucase,  duU  red,  margined 
with  a  pale  yellow. 

Eomecon  chionantha.— This  is  a  new  plant 
belonging  to  the  Poppy  family  and  only  recently 
introduced  from  Hong  Kong.  It  has  proved  quite 
hardy  in  the  open  air  during  the  last  winter,  and 
now  promises  a  grand  display  of  its  large  ivory 
white  flowers.  The  stems  increase  with  great 
rapidity,  running  after  the  fashion  of  those  of 
Mutisia  decurrens,  rarely  coming  up  where  the  old 
stool  was  planted.  It  is,  however,  such  a  truly 
beautiful  plant  that  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
its  becoming  popular.  It  is  deciduous  in  winter, 
and,  therefore,  easily  protected  it  need  be.  The 
leaves  are  yellowish  green,  somewhat  oval-shaped, 
with  crumpled  edges,  making  a  pretty  contrast  with 
the  large  bunches  of  pure  white  Poppy-like  flowers, 
the  centres  of  which  are  filled  with  golden  anthers. 
It  will  succeed  in  peaty  or  boggy  soil. — K. 

The  Eose  Acacia  (Robinia  hispida). — This 
very  beautiful  American  tree  has  been  during  the 
week  the  chief  attraction  in  the  collection  of  Pea- 
flowered  trees  in  the  Kew  arboretum.  It  has  no 
rival  among  hardy  trees,  for  no  other  bears  such 
large  flowers  of  so  delicate  a  shade  of  rose-pink. 
Its  elegant  pinnate  foliage,  too,  adds  to  its  charms  ; 
in  short,  there  cannot  be  found  a  lovelier  tree  than 
a  well-grown  and  well-flowered  Rose  Acacia.  Such 
a  fine  old  tree  should  be  so  common  in  gardens 
that  there  .should  be  no  need  to  describe  it,  but  the 
fact  is,  one  seldom  sees  it  in  ordinary  gardens.  It 
does  not  often  reach  beyond  the  height  of  a  large 
shrub,  and  is  generally  seen  as  a  spreading  bush 
about  r,  feet  high.  It  is  usually  grafted  on  stems 
from  1  foot  to  5  feet  and  (i  feet  high,  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  large  specimens  being  often  badly 
damaged   by  high  winds ;  indeed,   the  liability  of 


injury  by  winds  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to 
this  beautiful  tree.  It  may  be  planted  successfully 
in  almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  to  become  crowded  in  a  shrubbery.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  Robinia  hispida,  the  chief 
being  those  named  macropbylla,  rosea,  inermis 
(spineless),  and  spectabilis,  but  the  type  is  beauti- 
ful enough  for  every  garden. 

Periploca  graeca. — This  old-fashioned  climber 
has  just  begun  to  bloom  in  the  open  air  in  sunny  gar- 
dens against  warm  sheltered  walls.  Individually  the 
flowers  are  not  showy,  but  when  seen  in  a  mass  they 
have  a  pretty  effect.  Each  flower  is  star-shaped, 
nearly  an  inch  across,  the  petals  being  of  a  rich  vin- 
ous purple,  and  so  hairy  as  to  resemble  velvet.  It  is 
a  capital  climber  for  a  pillar,  post,  archway,  or  but- 
tress, but  is  not  so  suitable  for  a  flat  wail,  as  the 
shoots  gather  themselves  in  a  mass  and  require  to 
be  fastened  up  strongly.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  consequently  is  not  among  the 
hardiest  of  shrubs,  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  give  it 
some  protection  in  winter  in  cold  places. 

The  scarlet  Trumpet  Flower  (Lonicera  sem- 
pervirens)  is  now  at  its  best  stage  of  flowering 
against  warm  walls  and  a  very  bright  and  attractive 
climber  it  is.  The  vivid  orange-scarlet  flower 
clusters  may  be  seen  a  long  way  ofl:,  and  as  they  last 
some  time  in  perfection  it  is  a  most  satisfac- 
tory creeper  to  grow.  The  other  day  I  saw  the 
scarlet  Trumpet  Flower  and  the  common  white 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  officinale)  growing  inter- 
mingled in  a  charming  way,  the  elegant  foliage  of 
the  Jasmine  adding  much  beauty  to  the  Honey- 
suckle. In  cold  districts  the  latter  is  somewhat 
tender  and  requires  protection  in  winter,  but  about 
London  and  in  southern  and  coast  counties  it  grows 
out  of  doors  with  a  vigour  only  surpassed  by  that 
in  a  greenhouse. 

Genista  elata. — A'arious  parts  of  the  arboretum 
at  Kew  are  now  lit  up  with  the  flowers  of  this  bright 
yellow  Broom.  Under  the  shade  of  large  trees  as 
well  as  in  the  open,  this  shrub  is  conspicuous  by  its 
glowing  masses  of  yellow,  especially  as  Laburnums 
and  other  yellow-flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are 
over.  When  full  grown,  it  is  a  dense  rounded  bush, 
as  high  in  some  cases  as  10  feet,  while  its  habit  of 
growth  peculiarly  adapts  it  for  grouping  effectively 
with  other  shrubs.  The  fact  that  it  grows  and 
flowers  perfectly  well  under  the  shade  and  drip  of 
other  trees  renders  it  of  great  value,  as  so  few 
flowering  shrubs  thrive  under  such  conditions.  This 
Genista  is  not  a  common  shrub.  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
even  the  best  nurseries,  and  still  more  seldom  is  it 
found  in  private  gardens.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
many  uncommon  shrubs  that  deserve  more  attention 
from  planters.  Being  a  European  plant,  it  is  tho- 
roughly hardy  and  succeeds  in  even  poor  sandy  soils. 


FLOWERS  AT  THE  ITALIAN  EXHIBITION. 
Flowees  will  from  time  to  time  form  an  object  of 
special  interest  at  the  Italian  Exhibition,  and  on 
Monday  last  there  was  a  very  good  display,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  in  the  immense 
marquee.  It  seems  that  to  show  flowers  at  a  place 
of  this  description,  which  all  sorts  of  people  fre- 
quent, is  one  of  the  best  of  all  ways  to  bring  before 
the  public  the  wealth  of  beautiful  plants  that  may 
be  grown  in  the  garden,  but  which  are  seldom  seen. 
To  the  ordinary  eye  the  large  Pseony  flowers  of 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  of  Langport,  Somerset ; 
the  tuberous  Begonias  of  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swan- 
ley;  the  Petunias  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn  ;  the  Irises  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Whitton  ;  or 
the  hardy  flowers  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  must 
have  been  a  surprise.  In  the  stand  of  the  Jlessrs. 
Kelway  there  were  a  number  of  Amaryllis  blooms. 
It  is  the  practice  to  dibble  in  young  bulbs  into  cold 
frames  and  leave  them  there  until  they  flower,  not 
even  removing  them  in  winter.  This  plan  of  culture 
deserves  extending.  We  are  saved  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  the  flowering  season  is  spread  over  a  great  length 
of  time — from  March,  in  fact,  until  July  or  August. 
The  flowers  so  produced  are  not  so  large  as  those 
borne  by  those  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
they  are  neat  and  brightly  coloured;  the  habit  of 
the  plants  is  also  dwarf,  a  point  of  great  importance. 
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Elgira,  self  scarlet ;  Glow,  scarlet,  with  greenish 
white  central  bands;  and  Meletus,  scarlet  and 
white,  are  worth  mentioning.  The  same  firm  had 
also  excellent  PiEonies ;  Venus,  a  double  blush  pink, 
was  one  of  the  best;  the  scent  was  delicious. 
Delphiniums,  Pyrethruras,  and  Gaillardias  were 
also  a  feature.  Sirius,  yellow,  and  Wm.  Kelway, 
almost  red,  but  with  a  yellow  tip  to  the  petals,  were 
noteworthy  amongst  the  Gaillardias. 

The  tuberous  Begonias,  comprising  both  double 
and  single  -  flowered  varieties,  from  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  were  very  fine ;  and  the  blooms 
of  the  Petunias  sent  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  were 
of  large  size. 

The  English  Irises  of  Mr.  Walker  showed  how  well 
he  succeeds  with  this  flower;  the  blooms  were  large, 
bold,  and  handsome,  as  good  as  we  have  seen  this 
season.  Bunches  of  Gladiolus  The  Bride  were  also 
displayed. 

An  interesting  group  of  hardy  flowers  came  from 
the  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden.  L. 
bulbiferum,  L.  monodelphum  Szovitzianum  (yellow, 
with  dark  spots),  English  Irises,  Iceland  Poppies, 
Iris  juncea,  and  the  yellow  Cyclobothra  pulchella 
were  the  most  notable  flowers. 


Societies. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

Aluminium  in  the  aslies  of  jilanfs.  —  Professor 
Church  contributed  a  summary  of  his  highly  inter- 
esting and  important  researches  upon  the  presence 
of  aluminium  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  This  substance, 
instead  of  being  peculiar  to  the  species  of  Lyco- 
podium,  as  once  supposed,  is  found  in  minute  traces 
in  the  ashes  of  very  many  others,  a  circumstance  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  abundant  distri- 
bution of  the  element  in  many  soils.  It  occurs  in 
all  the  species  of  Lycopodium  examined,  except 
those  which  are  of  epiphytic  habit,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, do  not  directly  derive  their  food  from  the 
soil.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  allied  genus  Selagi- 
nella.  It  occurs  in  the  ashes  of  some  Tree  Ferns  in 
large  proportions,  sometimes  forming  as  much  as 
20  per  cent,  of  the  ash,  as  in  Alsophila  australis, 
Cyathea  meduUaris  ;  while  from  others  it  is  all  bat 
absent.  In  the  British  species  of  Ferns  little  or  no 
aluminium  has  been  found. 

Weei-il  attacliinr/  Illiododendrons. — Mr.  McLach- 
lan  exhibited  specimens  of  a  beetle  destructive  to 
Rhododendrons  at  Sunningdale,  and  which  he  iden- 
tified as  Strophisomus  limbatus. 

Beetle  injurious  to  Tobacco. — Mr.  McLaohlan 
showed  specimens  sent  from  Trinidad  of  beetles 
injurious  to  Tobacco  and  Egg  plants  in  that  island, 
and  which  he  found  to  be  a  species  of  Epitrix, 
allied  to  that  which  feeds  on  Atropa  belladonna  in 
this  country. 

T]te2)la'jue  of  caterpillars. — Mr.  McLachlan  called 
attention  to  the  notion  that  cold  winters  are  in- 
jurious to  insects,  a  notion  he  stated  to  be  erroneous, 
although,  no  doubt,  severe  alternations  of  cold,  heat, 
drought,  or  moisture  were  prejudicial  to  insect 
life.  During  the  present  season  it  was  noticed 
generally  that  great  destruction  of  foliage  occurred 
from  caterpillars  which  destroyed  the  succulent 
portions  of  the  leaf  and  tied  the  frame-work  and 
fragments  together  by  a  web  of  fine  threads  com- 
parable with  spiders'  webs.  These  caterpillars  were 
dift'erent  in  different  cases.  In  the  Oak  they  were 
species  of  Tortrix ;  in  the  Apple  the  winter  moth  was 
destructive ;  while  in  other  cases  the  larva  of  the 
ermine  moth  was  exceedingly  hurtful  to  leaves. 

Heteroicous  Jungi. — Mr.  Plowright  contributed 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  following  notes: — 

JEcidiuiii  on  Pea  and  on  the  Bean. — This  was  pro- 
duced on  both  plants  by  infecting  them  with  the 
same  infecting  material,  viz  ,  Uromyces  fabse.  The 
iEoidium  on  the  Peadift'ers  in  appearance  from  that 
on  the  Bean,  the  pseudoperidia  in  the  former  being 
few,  and  scattered  over  pale  yellowish  spots,  while 
on  the  Bean  they  are  crowded  in  thickened  white 
spots. 


Pueciiiia  extensicola. — This  produces  a  very  hand- 
some iEoidium  on  Aster  tripolium.  Mr.  Plowright 
found  the  Paccinia  last  year  at  Wells-next-the-Sea, 
Norfolk,  and  produced  the  jEcidium  this  year  on  the 
leaf  now  exhibited. 

Oijmnosporangium  confusum  (Plowright). — This 
species  has  hitherto  been  confounded  with  G.  f uscum. 
It  occurs  on  Savins,  but  does  not  produce  -Ecidia 
on  the  Pear,  as  G.  fuscum  does,  but  on  the  Haw- 
thorn, Quince,  and  Medlar,  specimens  of  which  were 
exhibited.  Professor  Sorauer,  of  Proskau,  had  sent 
leaves  of  Hawthorn  on  which  he  had  produced  the 
Eeoidiospores  of  G.  confusum  from  teleutospores  sent 
by  Mr.  Plowright  about  a  month  ago.  The  iecidio- 
spores  of  G.  clavarinsforme  were  also  sent  for  com- 
parison. All  the  specimens  sent  were  the  products 
of  cultivation.  A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Murray  for  this  and  other  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  Plowright. 

Opuntia  shoots. — Mr.  Morris  exhibited  joints  of 
Opuntia  monacanthus  and  0.  Dilleni  which  bore 
seeds  in  their  interior,  shoots  from  their  upper  edge, 
and  roots  from  their  lower  end.  [Analogous  cases 
were  observed  as  long  ago  as  1832,  and  various 
references  to  similar  phenomena  are  given  in 
Masters'  "Vegetable  Teratology,"  German  edition, 
1886,  p.  207.] 

Various  exhibits. — From  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Edinburgh,  came  catkins  and  cones  of  Pinus 
contorta  and  other  species  of  Coniferje.  A  mal- 
formed flower  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  from  Mr. 
Douglas  was  referred  to  Mr.  Ridley.  Brassia  cau- 
data  and  Acanthophippium  striatum  were  also  shown 


THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  took 
place  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi,  WC,  on 
the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  George  Deal  presiding,  there  be- 
ing, as  is  usual,  a  good  attendance  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.  The  honorary  secretary  reported 
that  the  sum  of  £60  ISs.  had  been  paid  in  daring 
the  'past  week,  and  the  balance  at  the  bank  was 
£597  93.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  John  Fraser, 
resigning  the  oflice  of  auditor,  stating  that  he 
should  be  engaged  at  Chester  for  some  days,  which 
would  prevent  him  from  auditing  the  accounts  for 
the  forthcoming  annual  general  meeting.  Mr. 
Eraser's  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  C.  H, 
Sharman  was  requested  to  act  in  his,  place.  The 
honorary  secretary  reported  that  he  had  obtained 
returns  of  sums  collected  by  the  eighty  local  secre- 
taries up  to  the  end  of  June,  the  aggregate  amount 
being  £380  i:!3.  8d.,  which  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  result.  The  highest  sum  re- 
turned by  any  one  local  secretary  was  that  from  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cummins,  local  secretary  for  the  Carshalton 
district,  which  amounts  to  £311  is.  The  aggregate 
expenses  of  the  local  secretaries  are  surprisingly 
small.  The  committee  then  proceeded  to  discuss 
certain  details  of  the  forthcoming  annual  general 
meeting,  election,  and  dinner. 

Election. — As  there  is  much  doubt  on  the  part 
of  gardeners  who  are  subscribers  to  the  above  fund 
as  to  the  number  of  candidates  for  which  they  can 
vote  at  the  coming  election  on  July  13,  It  may  be 
well  to  state  that  each  subscriber  of  five  shillings 
has  one  vote  for  this  sum,  and  he  can  vote  for  six 
out  of  the  ten  candidates.  A  subscriber  of  ten 
shillings  has  two  votes,  and  so  on  according  to  the 
amount  subscribed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  sub- 
scriber can  give  his  vote  to  one  candidate  only  it  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  but  he  cannot  give  one  candidate 
six  votes,  as  the  cumulative  principle  does  not 
operate  as  in  the  case  of  School  Board  elections.  If 
he  concentrates  his  support  upon  one  candidate  only, 
he  gives  that  candidate  one,  two,  or  three  votes, 
according  to  the  amount  subscribed,  and  passes  over 
all  the  rest.  But  every  subscriber  of  five  shillings 
can  give  one  vote  each  to  any  six  candidates. 


Evening  fete  at  the  Botanic  Society. — The 
evening  fute,  annually  held  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  is  rightly  considered  one  of  the  gayest  and 
most  pleasurable  gatherings  of  the  season.  The 
gardens  on  Wednesday  night  were  as  festive  as 
usual,  no  rain  occurring  to  mar  the  brilliant  effect  of 
thousands  of  fairy   lamps    and    illuminations    of 


coloured  fires.  More  than  10,000  persons  were 
present.  There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  floral  de- 
corations for  dining-tables,  baskets  of  plants  and 
flowers,  bouquets  and  flowers  arranged  for  personal 
ornament  in  the  large  tent.  TheBotanicSocietyhave 
been  especially  unfortunate  as  regards  weather  this 
year,  and  we  hope  that  the  success  of  the  fute  will 
help  to  atone  for  the  ill-luck  attending  the  ex- 
hibitions. A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Society. — This  show 
was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  although  successful 
as  regards  the  high  standard  of  the  exhibits, 
especially  in  the  classes  for  Roses,  was  much  marred 
by  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  all  the  day.  Amongst 
nurserymen,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Frank  Cant,  of 
Colchester,  and  Messrs.  Piper,  of  Uckfleld,  were  the 
most  successful  in  the  classes  for  Roses.  Mr. 
Brown,  gardener  to  Mr.  Waterlow,  Reigate ;  Mr. 
Cuthill,  of  Dorking  ;  Mr.  B.  E.  West,  of  Reigate  ; 
Mr.  Slaughter,  of  Keyning,  and  Rev.  A.  Cheales 
won  the  principal  prizes  given  to  amateurs  in  the 
open  classes  for  Roses.  In  the  classes  confined  to 
Croydon  and  four  miles  round.  Messrs.  Wilkin,  Dart, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Matthew  Hodgson,  and  Charles 
Grahame  were  the  principal  winners.  Mr. 
R.  E.  West,  of  Reigate,  won  the  champion  25 
guineas  trophy  for  36  distinct  Roses  ;  Mr.  Slaughter 
being  second,  and  awarded  a  special  silver  medal. 
Mr.  Wilkin,  of  Sutton,  won  the  champion  cup  in  the 
Croydon  district,  Mr.  Grahame  being  second.  Mr. 
Slaughter  got  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in 
the  show,  and  Mr.  C.  Grahame  (for  the  third  year 
in  succession)  won  the  medal  for  the  best  Rose 
grown  in  Croydon  district,  the  Roses  in  both  cases 
being  A.  K.  Williams. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— The  forty-fifth  anniversary  festival  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate 
Street.  In  the  absence  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  was  prevented  by  indis- 
position from  attending,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The  chairman  in  proposing 
the  toast  of  the  evening — "  Prosperity  to  the  Insti- 
tution " — pointed  out  that  the  applicants  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  pensions  which  could  be 
granted.  Thetotal yearly  expenditure  wasonly  £2250, 
and  as  the  people  of  this  country  took  such  an  enor- 
mous interest  in  their  gardens,  it  was,  he  thought,  a 
reflection  upon  them  that  they  did  not  more  largely 
support  this  admirable  institution.  At  no  period  in 
the  history  of  this  country  had  so  much  money 
been  spent  on  gardens  as  at  present,  and  if  the  fact 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  proprietors  of  gardens 
that  the  future  of  their  employes  was  unprovided 
for,  he  thought  they  would  come  forward  and  help. 
Mr.  John  Lee  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  whose  names 
were  coupled  with  the  toast,  responded,  and  Mr. 
Veitch  mentioned  that  the  Institution  would  lose 
the  sum  of  50  guineas  a  year  by  the  conversion 
scheme.  Other  toasts  followed.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  i  Mr.  Cutler,  the  secretary,  stated 
that  the  subscriptions  that  night  reached  the  sum  of 
10(10  guineas ;  Mr.  Chamberlain's  list,  including 
50  guineas  from  himself,  reached  £435  ;  £250  were 
subscribed  in  small  sums.  Daring  the  evening  an 
excellent  musical  programme  was  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Belval. 

BOOK  RECEIVED. 
"  HaTidbook    of  South    Australia."    Second    Edition.     A 
handl  >nok  compiled  by  J.  F.  Conigrave  for  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  lOxhibition,  1SS6. 

Names  of  plants.— 7.  E.  B.— Spiraea  filipendida  fl.-pl. 

'■-  C. — 1,  Bee  Ophrys  (O.  apifera) ;    2.  Butterfly  Orchis 

(Ilabeuaria  chlorantha) ;  3,  Orchis  mascula. F.  Doirding. 

— Flowers  qnite  shrivelled;    kindly    sen  I    others Tito 

CoAttcya .Timctrs  in  Ooj:,  pwled  in  wool. — Cattley.1  Forbesi. 

/■'(^T/ie.— Calycanthu-i  floridus. Robert  DrnuimomJ  — Arum 

Dracunculus. F.  V..  .S.  — We  do  not  name  florists'  flowers. 

T.   lupin.  -1,     Geranium    armenum ;    2,    Hemerocallis 

flava  ;   3,  Omithogaluni  umbellatum  ;   4,  Aquilegia  vulgaris 

var.  ;  .'»,  Gladiolus  byztntinus. P.  F. — Your  Tomatoes  are 

suffering  from  the  same  disease  as  that  which  attacks  the 

Potato. /.    H.    D. — Jacob's    Ladder   (Polemonium    creru- 

leum). A.   HoiclawJ. — 1,    Cynoglossum    boheniicom  ;    2, 

MtntliH  sp.  (send  in  flower);   3,  Artemisia  absinthium;  4, 

Anthemis  arvensis. A.  II. — Thalictrum  angu.stifolium,  a 

trtic  species. Shrubs   in  box — no  [ttter  nor  navie.—l,Coc- 

coloba  platycladon ;  2,  Lonicera  Ledebouri ;  3,  Anthocercia 
viscosa. 
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THE  LAKCH  DISEASE. 

In  The  Garden,  June  23  (p.  596),  there  is  an 
interesting  article  from  Nature  on  the  above 
subject  by  H.  Marshall  Ward.  The  writer 
seems  to  imply  that  this  disease  is  caused  or 
spread  throughout  the  lowlands  and  valleys  of 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  by  the  spores  of  a 
funtfus,  Peziza  WUlkommi  (Hartig),  which  lodges 
in  any  wound  caused  by  frost  or  accident  to  the 
stem  or  branch  of  a  tree.  It  is  a  recognised  prin- 
ciple in  the  economy  of  Nature  that  fungi  are 
the  attendants  of  decomposition,  but  not  the 
cause.  As  soon  as  vitality  ceases  in  a  tree  or 
branch  decomposition  gradually  sets  in,  and 
thus  forms  a  suitable  pabulum  for  the  spores  to 
settle  and  establish  themselves.  Wlien  any  of 
the  vessels  of  the  stem  or  branch  are  ruptured 
by  frost  ulceration  sets  in,  the  resin  bursts  out 
and  runs  down  the  stem,  the  inner  bark  loses 
its  vitality  around  the  lips  of  the  wound,  de- 
composition sets  in,  and  we  then  find  the  fungi 
gradually  make  their  appearance  around  the 
margin.  The  writer  admits  that  the  spores  cannot 
penetrate  the  sound  bark,  but  he  says  it  has 
been  proved  by  Hartig  that  the  spores  will  in- 
fect the  stem  of  the  Larch  if  they  are  intro- 
duced into  a  wound,  and  the  following  is  his 
definition  of  how  these  wounds  may  occur  to 
further  the  spread  of  the  disease  :  — 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  inlthe  hill  forests  of 
Switzerland,  Gel-many,  Austria,  &c.,  that  heavy  falls 
of  snow  often  load  the  branches  until  they  bend  down 
to  the  ground,  and  the  bark  in  the  upper  angle  where 
the  branch  joins  the  stem  is  ruptured.  Similar  cracks 
are  also  caused  by  the  bending  down  of  the  branches 
under  the  weight  of  water  condensed  from  mists,  &c. 
If  a  spore  alighted  near  such  a  place  the  rain  would 
wash  it  into  the  creYice,  and  it  would  germinatein  the 
moisture  always  apt  to  accumulate  there.  ^  This  cer- 
tainly accounts  very  completely  for  the  situation  of 
the  dead  .branch,  which,  of  course,  would  at  once 
sufier  from  the  mycelium.  Another  way  in  which 
such  wounds  as  would  give  access  to  the  parasite  might 
arise  is  from  the  blows  of  hailstones  on  the  still  young 
and  tender  cortex. 

The  Larch  is  a  deciduous  tree,  and  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  which  in  many  respects 
are  similar  to  the  localities  specified,  I  have 
never  seen  the  Larch  loaded  with  snow ;  in  fact, 
it  is  an  impossibility,  although  at  the  same  time 
I  have  occasionally  seen  the  Scotch  Fir  and 
other  evergreen  trees  suffer  damage  in  this  way. 
Again,  the  Larch  is  a  very  tough,  flexible  tree, 
and  who  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  branch  being 
bent  down  and  ruptured  by  the  agency  of  con- 
densed mist .'  I  have  seen  a  branch  ruptured 
by  the  agency  of  frost  and  moisture,  but  never 
torn  oil'  or  rent  at  the  stem  in  the  way  specified. 
As  a  general  rule  I  have  found  the  Larch  sufl'er 
most  from  this  disease  when  planted  upon  hard 
inorganic  matter  resting  upon  granite  rock.  In 
some  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  where  the  tree  is  growing 
among  the  rocks  at  elevations  of  from  1000  feet 
and  up  to  about  1400  feet  above  sea-level,  the 
disease  is  often  very  bad.  In  some  parts  of  the 
east  of  Scotland,  where  the  air  is  dry  and  bracing 
and  the  frost  in  winter  often  keen  and  of 
longstanding,  the  Larch  sufl'ers  immense  damage 
by  tlie  rupture  of  vessels  in  the  stems  and 
branches ;  but  the  vessels  are  not  always  rup- 
tured at  the  base  of  a  side  branch,  as  seems  to 
be  implied  i)y  H.  Marshall  Ward;  neither  does 
ulceration  in  every  case  lireak  out  at  such  a 
place,  but  often  on  the  plain  surface.  In  some 
cases  where  the  trees  are  planted  upon  the  sand- 
stone formation  considerable  quantities  of  young 
Larch  trees  have  died  off  without  any  apparent 
cause  whatever,  the  trees  being  affected  neither 
by  ulceration,  rot,  nor  blister.     In  traversing  the 


country  from  east  to  west  the  disease  gradually 
gets  less  and  less,  and  when  we  arrive  at  the 
Ayrshire  coast,  where  the  climate  is  more  soft 
and  genial  and  frosts  less  severe,  the  Larch 
thrives  fairly  well.  When  we  cross  over  to 
Ireland  the  disease  disappears  altogether.  As 
regards  soil  and  climate,  the  following  remarks 
are  made  : — 

Another  point  comes  into  consideration  also.  In 
warm,  damp  valleys  the  whole  tree  is  apt  to  be  more 
watery,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  soft  tissues,  like 
the  cortex,  suffer  more  from  frost  when  filled  with 
watery  sap  than  do  harder,  drier,  and  more  matiired 

ones Given  the  above  conditions  for  producing 

frost  wounds,  then,  and  the  presence  of  spores  of 
Peziza  Willkommi,  there  is  no  ditticulty  in  explaining 

the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  Larch  disease 

When  the  Larch  was  brought  down  to  the  plains  and 
valleys,  however,  and  planted  in  all  directions  over 
large  areas,  the  Peziza  was  also  brought  with  it;  but 
it  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  the 
climatic  conditions  were  now  proportionally  raised  in 
favour  of  the  fungus,  and  lowered  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Larch.  Plantations  in  damp  valleys,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  or  of  large  lakes,  were  espe- 
cially calculated  to  suffer  from  frost,  and  damp  air 
favoured  the  propagation  of  the  fungus,  and  the  dis- 
ease tended  to  become  epidemic It  is  evident 

that  the  Larch  should. not  be  planted  at  all  in  low-lying 
situations  exposed  to  late  frosts ;  and  even  in  more 
favoured  valleys  experience  points  to  the  advantage  of 
mixing  it  with  other  trees. 

This  last  statement  as  regards  mixing  other 
trees  with  the  Larch  is  perfectly  correct,  and 
has  been  recorded  by  me  some  thirty  years  ago. 
We  are  here  told  that  the  Larch  should  not  be 
planted  at  all  in  low-lying  situations  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  lakes.  I  have  planted  the  Larch 
in  the  Loch  Neagh  district  of  Ireland,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  CO  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
lake  is  the  largest  in  the  British  Isles  and  the 
district  is  very  wet,  yet  I  have  never  seen  the 
least  trace  of  the  disease  in  the  locality.  At  the 
same  place  I  have  planted  the  tree  on  peat  bog, 
where  the  surface  in  some  cases  was  less  than 
2  feet  above  the  water-line,  and  although  the 
timber  on  such  a  soil  is  of  a  softer  texture  than 
such  as  is  produced  on  hard  inorganic  matter, 
yet  I  have  .never  seen  the  least  appearance  of 
the  disease. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  plantations  in  damp 
valleys  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  are 
especially  calculated  to  favour  the  propagation 
of  the  fungus.  I  have  examined  the  Larch  grow- 
ing on  the  Wicklow  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea, but  failed  to  find  the  leasttrace  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and,  with  regard  to  damp  valleys,  I  have 
looked  for  the  disease  in  Larch,  growing  in  the 
Vale  of  Avoca,  in  the  same  county,  and  found  the 
trees  safe  and  sound,  root  and  stem,  branch  and 
foliage;  in  short,  I  have  never  found  the  disease 
in  any  part  of  Ireland,  although  the  climate  is 
very  damp,  and  the  bog  lands  exposed  to  late 
spring  frosts,  all  of  which,  according  to  the 
writer's  definition,  are  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease.  In  compiling  his 
article  the  writer  shows  considerable  tact  and 
ability,  but  as  his  propositions  and  theory  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  stubborn  facts,  gathered 
over  a  wide  range  of  country,  and  under  very 
different  conditions  as  regards  soil  and  climate, 
I  am,  therefore,  reluctantly  compelled,  in  all 
fairness,  to  dismiss  them  as  defective  and  mis- 
leading. The  Larch  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
nurse  for  other  trees,  and  when  the  plantations 
begin  to  get  too  crowded,  these  nurses  are  occa- 
sionally stem-pruned  for  a  considerable  time 
before  they  are  cut  down,  in  order  to  give  space 
to  the  principal  crop.  When  a  live  branch  is 
cut  off,  resin,  to  a  certain  extent,  oozes  from  the 
wound,  thus  preventing  the  spores  of  fungi 
from  lodging  and  estalilishing  themselves  on  the 
surface,  and  although  many  of  the  trees  in  the 
vicinity,  and  sometimes  the  trees  operated  upon 


themselves,  were  affected  by  ulceration,  so  that 
millions  of  spores  must  have  been  floating 
about  in  the  air,  yet  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
instance  where  these  wounds  were  affected,  and 
when  allowed  time,  the  bark  gradually  closed 
over  the  orifice,  and  presented  a  'smooth,  clean 
surface.  J.  B.  Webstek. 


THE  FORESTS  OF  EUROPE. 

The  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued 
some  interesting  statistics  respecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  forests  in  Europe.  The  total  area  of  Europe 
laid  out  in  forest — exclusive  of  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina,  omitted  in  the  official 
statement — is  set  down  at  286,989  million  hectares, 
or  about  708,862  million  acres ;  that  is,  about  18-7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Europe  is  forest  land. 
In  proportion  to  its  total  area,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has,  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  the  least 
extent  of  forest,  amounting  to  only  4  per  cent,  of 
its  surface,  and.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  enjoys  by  far  the  least  allotment  of 
forest,  amounting  to  only  0  036  hectare,  or  0  089 
acre,  i  e.,  considerably  less  than  the  tenth  of  an 
acre  to  each  inhabitant.  The  country  in  Europe 
next  lowest  in  the  forest  scale  is  Denmark,  with 
4 '8  percent,  of  forest  land,  or  0  09  hectare  to  each 
inhabitant ;  that  is  to  say,  in  Denmark  there  is  an 
average  of  between  two  and  three  times  the  extent  of 
forest  land  to  each  inhabitant  that  there  is  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  third  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  in  the  ascending  forest  scale  is  Portugal,  with 
5  per  cent,  of  forest  land  and  O'll  hectare  to  each 
inhabitant,  i.e.,  an  average  of  three  times  the  amount 
of  forest  land  to  each  inhabitant  of  Portugal  that  is 
allowed  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Holland  has  7  per  cent,  of  forest  land  and  0-05 
hectare  to  each  inhabitant,  or  about  one  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  country  in  Europe  possessing  most 
forest  is  Russia  in  Europe,  with  200,000  million  hec- 
tares— i.e.,  37  per  cent,  of  its  whole  area  and  337 
hectares  to  each  inhabitant — that  is,  each  inhabitant 
of  Russia  in  Europe  has  an  average  of  nearly  94 
times  the  extent  of  forest  land  allotted  to  each  in- 
habitant of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  its  percentage 
of  forest  land  and  the  amount  of  forest  to  each 
inhabitant,  Sweden,  however,  stands  still  higher. 
With  17,569  million  hectares  of  forest,  Sweden  has 
39  per  cent,  of  its  land  in  forest,  and  so  3-84  hec- 
tares of  forest  to  each  of  its  inhabitants.  Norway, 
with  24  per  cent,  of  its  area  in  forest,  allows  each  of 
its  inhabitants  an  average  of  432  hectares  of  forest, 
or  120  times  as  much  as  is  allowed  to  each  inhabi- 
tant of  the  United  Kingdom.  Hungary  has  29  per 
cent,  of  its  area  in  forest,  or  0  58  hectare  of  forest 
to  each  inhabitant.  France  possesses  9,888  million 
hectares  of  forest,  or  17-7  per  cent,  of  its  total  area, 
and  so  allowing  0  25  hectare  of  forest  to  each  of  its 
inhabitants — nearly  seven  times  as  much  as  is  allot- 
ted to  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


XTses  of  the  Ash.— In  every  part  of  the  country 
the  Ash  is  highly  valued,  and,  in  many  districts, 
from  the  time  it  has  attained  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  finger  it  can  be  profitably  disposed  of.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  not  so  spreading  as  that  of  the 
Oak,  and  the  early  age  at  which  it  can  be  profitably 
sold  forms  an  argument  in  favour  of  close  planting. 
It  grows  well  on  a  sharp,  gravelly  soil  or  good 
loam,  but  I  have  found  the  most  valuable  timber  on 
black,  peaty  soil  in  low-lying,  wet  situations,  and 
for  such  soils  it  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  tree  to 
plant.  It  should  be  planted  not  wider  than  8  feet 
apart.  In  winter,  when  the  branches  are  bare,  it  is 
liable  to  be  driven  furiously  about  with  the  wind  , 
and  it  lashes  trees  of  a  more  rigid  disposition  un- 
mercifully, of  ten  doing  serious  injury  to  their  tender 
shoots. — A. 

One  of  the  largest  Pine  frees  ever  grown  in  Sweden  was 
felled  tlie  otlicr  day  in  I.aplnnd.  It  measured  over  120  feet 
in  height,  and  was  1'2-S  feet  in  di.imctor  2  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Devastation  by  caterpillars.  -  Near  Rogate,  in 
Suasox,  iu  an  i  laic  wood,  every  leaf  of  which  has  been  stnppea 
by  cateriiillavB.  Nor  have  the  trees  alone  suffered,  but  also 
the  undtrwood. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


but 


ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  ZERMATT. 

The  route  to  Zermatt  i.s  iirobably  too  well 
known  to  most  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
to  require  any  description,  but  a  short  account 
of  some  of  thebest  alpine  flowers  in  bloomthere 
or  in  the  vicinity  at  the  end  of  June  may  be  of 
interest.  Gentiana  verna  and  acauHs  are  very 
plentiful  almost  everywhere,  and  in  the  meadows 
G.  nivalis  and  campestris  are  just  in  bloom ; 
G.  purpurea  in  the  woods  is  in  bud,  and  Andro- 
sace  carnea  and  obtusifolia  are  very  plentiful 
on  the  hills  near  the  Findelen  Glacier  and 
Sehwartzi,  and  on  the  rocks  near  the  latter 
A.  imbricata  can  be  found,  whilst  A.  glacialis 
is  blooming  on  the  Wetterhorn.  Anemone 
Halleri  is  most  abundant  near  the  Findelen 
Glacier,  and  its  large  light  pvirple  flowers  are 
very  beautiful.  A.  sulphurea  and  vernalis 
are  also  plentiful,  and  A.  baldensis  is  just 
coming  into  bloom.  Aretia  Vitaliana  is  abun- 
dant above  the  Eifel  Alp  Hotel.  Eritrichium 
nanum  is  fairly  abundant  near  the  Hornli,  and 
Gentiana  bavarioa  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find 
near  the  Staffel  Alp. 

Eanunculus  pyrenfeus,  K.  rutsefolius,  and  E. 
glacialis  are  all  plentiful  near  the  Sehwartzi; 
in  fact,  ruttefolius  is  growing  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Glacialis  is  just 
in  bud,  and  grows  in  very  wet  peaty  soil.  Viola 
calcarata  is  extremely  beautiful  growing  in 
masses  in  many  places.  Besides  these,  the 
Edelweiss  (not  yet  in  bloom),  Oxytropus 
Halleri,  Astragalus  monspessulanus,  Drabas, 
Saxifrages,  Primula  viscosa,  farinosa,  and 
many  other  plants  are  in  flower. 

P.  Maduison. 


A  NOTE  FROM  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  THINK  the  average  taste  in  Eogland  is  yet 
behind  ia  j  adging  Tomatoes  when  one  of  your 
correspondents  advocates  seeds  and  pulp.  That 
class  of  fruit  was  formerly  received  from  the 
West  Indies  in  New  York  during  tlie  winter, 
but  now  it  is  as  solid  as  those  illustrated  in  trade 
catalogues. 

It  has  been  a  strange  season — a  long,  dull, 
cold  winter,  with  far  more  than  the  average  of 
rain  and  snow,  and  continuous  rain  and  cold 
during  May.  June  was  very  dry  and  unusually 
hot  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  the  25th.  On 
the  23rd  the  temperature  in  this  district  ranged 
from  98'  to  104°  in  the  sharJe.  To-day  it 
iS:  60°,  with  a  pouring  rain  from  the  east. 
There  are  no  Apples,  Pears,  nor  Cherries  in  this 
district,  although  there  was  the  finest  show 
of  bloom  on  Apple  and  Cherry  trees  that  I  ever 
saw.  Pine-apples  are  very  fine  and  cheap,  also 
Bananas — two  for  a  penny  from  the  hucksters' 
barrows.  Strawberries  have  not  been  a  generally 
good  or  even  crop.  I  was  judging  at  the  New 
York  Farmers'  Club  a  few  days  ago,  and  the 
fruit  was  not  up  to  the  average.  Growers  of 
early  Corn,  Beans,  and  Melons  had  to  sow  several 
times,  the  seed  rotting  in  the  ground  from  con- 
tinued cold  and  wet.     Those  having  convenience 


to  start  a  small  quantity  in  pots  and  boxes  had 
the  advantage  over  the  outside  sowers.  The 
outside  Rose  season  only  lasted  about  one 
week,  but  we  will  jirobably  after  this  cold 
rain  have  a  fair  sprinkling  of  flowers  during 
the  summer  ;  but  at  the  present  time  there  is 
not  a  handful  of  flowers  from  thousands  of 
plants.  Jas.  Taplin. 

Mayicood,  N.J. 


NOTES  FROM  SUFFOLK. 

The  garden  historian  who  records  the  spring  of 
this  present  year  will,  I  think,  remark  how 
freely  every  plant  has  bloomed.  The  Lilacs 
were  a  mass  of  blossom ;  the  Laburnums  were 
not  only,  as  the  French  name  them,  "  showers 
of  gold,"  but  veritable  downpours,  so  thoroughly 
were  stems,  boughs,  and  foliage  hidden  by  the 
drooping  flowers.  The  Mountain  Ash  and  yel- 
low sweet-scented  Barberry,  the  Syringa,  Ceano- 
thus,  and  every  flowering  shrub  told  the  same 
story  of  ripened  wood,  illustrated  by  floral 
beauty.  Now  these  earlier  charms  have  passed 
away,  the  Acacias  take  up  the  same  strain  and 
are  giant  nosegays.  I  use  the  old-fashioned 
word  advisedly,  for  the  air  is  filled  with  their 
perfume  not  unlike  that  of  the  Orange  blossom. 
There  are  scarcely  lovelier  trees  than  these 
Acacias  covered  with  bloom,  and  varying  in 
height  from  20  feet  to  60  feet ;  their  delicious 
scent  (or  perhaps  the  .store  of  honey  or  pollen 
the  blossoms  contain)  attracts  every  kind  of  bee, 
while  the  flickering  shadows  of  the  light,  grace- 
ful foliage  which  sunlight  can  traverse  make  a 
resting-place  under  the  boughs  moat  delightful. 
The  Rose^,  too,  in  this  district  this  year  are  fine 
and  abundant.  It  ia  true  that  the  earliest 
blooms  here  and  there  had  green  centres,  but 
they  have  changed  for  the  better,  and  never 
was  the  Rose  better  entitled  to  rank  as  "the 
queen  of  flowers. "  Fortune's  Yellow  lasted  in 
bloom  from  the  end  of  May  well  into  June  ; 
climbing  among  the  Wistaria,  the  two  diverse 
colours  contrasted  well,  and  each  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  the  other.  The  Banksian  Roses, 
yellow  and  white,  have  faded,  but  a  Marfichal 
Niel  budded  on  the  Yellow  Banksian  is  making 
rampant  growth,  and  has  already  afforded  some 
gorgeous  blooms.  The  Magnolia  is  literally 
covered  with  large  buds,  and  the  Pomegranate 
by  its  side  is  wreathed  with  scailet  blossom  and 
bronzy  fohage.  But  who  could  describe  the 
loveliness  of  the  pillar  Roses  in  their  varied 
tints  /  The  sweet  Honeysuckle,  which  has  to 
be  restrained  in  its  wild  and  vigorous  growth, 
threatening  the  yellow  Scotch  Briers,  or  the 
more  brilliant  Austrian  Persian  Yellow.  The 
choice  "  show  Roses  "  are  holding  forth  fair  pro- 
mise to  the  exhibitors,  and  no  doubt  even  local 
shows  will  this  year  vie  with  each  other,  even 
if  not  with  the  parent  society.  In  the  shrubbery 
borders  the  Portugal  LaureU  are  covered  with 
their  graceful  racemes  of  bloom,  giving  a  light 
and  feathery  look  to  this  otherwise  sombre 
Evergreen.  The  very  forest  trees  this  season 
have  blossomed  beautifully. 

To  wander  into  the  fruit  garden  now,  when 
promise  is  ripening  iuto  fruition,  is,  at  least, 
productive  of  a  pleasant  prospect.  Bush  fruit 
is  plentiful,  Strawberries  fairly  so,  Green  Gages 
but  few,  Pears  many,  Apples  also,  nor  can  I 
happily  see  any  suspicious-looking  holes  in  the 
young  fruit  where  may  lurk  the  dreadful 
maggot.  The  Cherry  crop  is  good  (the  rain  of 
to-day,  July  2,  much  wanted  to  swell  the  fruit), 
both  Bigarreau  and  the  later  sorts.  Apricots 
very  scarce  ;  but  wall  fruits,  Pears  and  Plums, 
are  abundant.  Mulberries,  Medlars,  Fig  trees, 
American  Blackberries  and  Siberian  Crabs  seem 
to  have  found  the  long  cold  winter  and   late 


spring  the  season  most  suitable  to  their  require- 
ments. The  garden  is  full  of  Ijirds  ;  to  them, 
perhaps,  we  owe,  in  spite  of  sinister  rumours  to 
the  contrary,  the  crops  of  fruit.  No  gun  ia 
allowed  to  touch  one  tiny  songster.  The  night- 
ingales build  in  the  Bay  trees  and  Laurels  ;  the 
little  fly-catchers  have  their  home  in  the 
Banksian  Roses  ;  the  black- cap  warblers  have 
hidden  their  nest  so  well  that  it  is  not  discover- 
aljle  ;  redstart  and  white-throat,  thrush  and 
lilackbird,  swallow,  and  all  the  lesser  members 
of  the  bird  world  frequent  the  trees  and  lawn, 
and  seem  to  dispute  the  owner's  right  to  them. 
By-and-by  a  few  Cherries  or  Plums  may  be 
missed,  but  the  snails,  and  caterpillars,  and 
garden  pests  our  little  friends  have  alaughtei'ed 
for  us  could  never  be  counted. 

SorrOLKiAN. 


Flower  Garden. 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  JULY. 

The  Aubicula.— In  July  we  look  carefully  over 
oar  collection  of  flowering  plants,  and  all  of  them 
that  were  not  repotted  in  May  are  now  shaken  out 
and  repotted.  The  plants  do  not  require  such  large 
pots  at  this  time  as  they  do  if  they  were  repotted  in 
May.  The  month  of  Jane  is  one  in  which  the 
woolly  aphis  (Trama  auriculsc)  makes  greatprogress ; 
it  is  very  busy  underground,  working  along  the  main 
roots  wherever  they  are  growing  in  any  loose  ma- 
terial. The  aphides  cannot  follow  the  roots  into  a 
compact  clayey  mass,  or  indeed  into  any  close  soil. 
They  also  cluster  freely  round  the  necks  of  the 
plants,  preventing  them  from  pushing  out  roots. 
All  such  plants  have  to  be  quite  shaken  out  of  the 
soil,  and  the  roots  must  be  carefully  washed  from 
this  troublesome  insect  pest  in  soft  soapy  water,  while 
the  plant  may  be  dipped  overhead  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  its  freedom  from  green- fly.  I  let  the 
plants  lie  on  the  potting  bench  for  an  hour  or  so 
after  dipping  them,  when  they  are  again  plunged  in 
clean  rain  water.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  take  off  any  offsets  and  to  plant  them  carefully 
in  small  pots,  using  fine  sandy  soil,  and  placing  the 
pots  in  hand-glasses  in  a  shady  place. 

The  seeds  are  now  ripe  and  may  be  sown  at  once; 
they  vegetate  freely  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall, 
where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  shine 
upon  them,  but  where  they  do  not  need  artificial 
shade. 

Hot,  dry  weather  is  trying  to  the  plants  in  pots 
in  whatever  position  they  are  placed,  but  more  so 
in  the  case  of  alpines  and  the  hardier  types  of  Pri- 
mula Auricula  planted  out  of  doors.  I  could  do 
nothing  with  them  in  a  light  sandy  loam  with  a 
gravel  subsoil,  but  in  heavier  loam,  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil, they  grow  and  increase  freely,  flowering  well 
every  year.  They  require,  however,  to  be  planted 
on  raised  soil  to  prevent  their  decay  by  too  much 
moisture  in  winter. 

Seedling  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  which  vegetated  at  the  time  or 
in  the  early  spring  months,  may  now  be  planted  out 
in  the  open  ground.  Whether  they  are  alpines  or 
the  more  delicate  show  varieties,  they  require 
scarcely  any  attention,  and  will  grow  into  good 
flowering  specimens  by  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
they  may  be  lifted  and  potted ;  or  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  nooks  in  the  rook  garden  close  to- 
gether to  form  a  mass  of  bloom  in  their  season. 

The  Caknation  and  Picotee.  —  Flowering 
time  is  fast  approaching,  and  we  may  expect  to 
have  a  good  Hoom,  as  since  the  genial  rains  the 
plants  have  grown  vigorously.  They  are,  of  course, 
rather  later  than  usual,  and  if  they  are  growing  in 
pots  should  be  placed  in  a  glasshouse  to  get  them 
in  full  flower  by  July  24.  The  ordinary  class  of 
white  ground  Picotees  flowers  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Carnations — flakes,  bizarres,  and  selts  comirg 
in  together;  but  the  yellow  ground  Picotees  do  not 
as  a  rule  flower  quite  so  early.  It  is  singular  that 
the  pot  plants  should  seldom  fail  to  be  attacked  by 
small  white  or  yellow  thrips,   which  in  hot  dry 
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weather  get  into  the  flower-pods  even  before  they 
open  so  much  as  to  show  the  colour.  When  the 
plants  are  out  in  the  open  borders,  and  have  a  free 
rich  root-run,  I  have  seldom  seen  them  attacked. 
The  only  way  to  save  the  flowers  when  they  are 
thus  attacked  is  to  get  the  plants  into  a  glasshouse 
and  have  them  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke. 
The  thrips  are  not  more  diflicult  to  kill  than  green- 
fly, but  if  they  are  not  destroyed  they  do  much 
injury  to  the  flowers.  Wherever  they  are,  the  rich 
colours  disappear  from  the  Carnations,  and  if  they 
are  attacked  in  the  bud  state  even  the  petals  are 
destroyed.  The'seedlings  are  very  strong  this  year, 
and  are  producing  an  immense  quantity  of  flowers, 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  on  each  plant.  Some 
even  from  the    best    crosses  we    may  expect  to 


to  shade  the  glass  from  the  sun,  and  air  can  be  ad- 
mitted or  not  as  may  be  thought  best.  In  the  case 
of  Pink  pipings,  I  pull  the  lights  entirely  off  from 
sunset  until  sis  in  the  morning,  when  they  are 
again  placed  over  them.  I  have  propagated  all 
kinds  of  Pinks  without  any  glass  at  all  by  merely 
planting  them  in  a  shady  border,  but  doing  the 
work  in  dull,  showery  weather. 

IE  the  forcing  Pinks  propagated  from  cuttings  in 
April  have  not  yet  been  planted  out,  they  ought 
now  to  be  attended  to,  choosing  an  open  place  and 
planting  them  on  rich,  light  soil.  They  should  be 
from  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart.  J.  Douglas. 


produce  single  flowers  and  a  large  proportion  of 
very  badly-marked  bizarres.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  selfs  amongst  them ;  those  from  scarlet 
bizarres  give  the  richest  colours— maroon  and  rich 
purple.  A  large  proportion  of  the  selfs  are  rose- 
coloured,  and  a  few  are  white.  It  is  quite  as  difli- 
cult to  get  a  good  heavy  red  Picotee  as  it  is  to  ob- 
tain  a  good  scarlet  bizarre  Carnation.  Scores  of 
them  have  good  red  edges,  but  they  are  either 
spotted  or  barred  on  the  white  ground,  or  are 
formed  of  too  many  small  petals.  The  seedlings  are 
now  ready  to  plant  out,  having  been  pricked  out  in 
boxes  some  time  in  May.  We  will  place  them  in  the 
Tulip  beds  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  lifted,  and  also 
on  the  Ranunculus  bed.  The  ground  is  made  rich 
for  these  bulbs  and  tubers,  so  that  nothing  more  is 
required  than  to  fork  it  over  for  the  seedling  Carna- 
tions. They  are  all  quite  ready  to  go  out.  Any 
scarce  varieties  may  now  be  propagated  by  pipings. 
The  smaller  growths  strike  root  more  readily  than 
the  strong  ones.  They  should  be  inserted  firmly  in 
pots  in  sandy  soil,  placing  them  in  close  hand-lights. 
They  are  not  likely  to  root  well  if  they  are  not  kept 
quite  close  for  a  few  weeks. 

Perpetual  i^lowbring  Caenations.  —  It  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  successful  results  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  care  with  which  the  plants  are 
cultivated  now.  They  must  be  kept  quite  free  from 
green  fly,  and  as  the  roots  fill  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  growing  let  them  be  potted  on  into  larger  pots. 
The  last  shift  should  be  made  in  August,  or  at  the 
latest  early  in  September.  A  neat  stick  should  be 
placed  to  each  plant,  and  the  collection  should  be 
stood  in  an  open  position  out  of  doors  on  a  hard 
bottom  of  sifted  ashes  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
worms  into  the  pots.  Plants  grown  under  glass  now, 
even  if  they  are  merely  protected  with  glass  lights, 
are  not  so  good  as  those  quite  exposed  to  all  the 
rain  and  sunshine  out  of  doors.  The  varieties  with 
long-jointed  straggling  growths  require  frequent 
stopping  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  to  get 
them  into  compact  form. 

We  will  lift  the  roots  of  double  and  single  Ane- 
mones, Tulips,  and  Ranunculuses  next  week.  The 
Rinunculuses  may  not  be  quite  ready  when  the 
others  are  lifted,  but  they  will  soon  follow.  Oar  plan 
is  to  take  a  quantity  of  clean  pots  to  the  beds,  and 
as  each  variety  is  taken  up,  the  bulbs  or  tubers  are 
placed  in  a  pot  and  the  label  with  them.  They  are 
carried  to  the  fruit  room,  placed  on  shelves,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  are  cleaned  and  made  ready 
for  planting  out. 

The  RiNUN0ULU3E3  are  delicate  subjects  to  deal 
with.  If  they  are  left  in  the  ground  a  week  or  two 
after  the  leaves  become  yellow  they  begin  to  grow 
again,  and  are  totally  ruined  for  next  year.  I  like 
to  lift  them  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  partly  decayed. 
The  tubers  are  quite  ready  when  the  flower-stems 
are  nearly  devoid  of  moisture— a  fact  that  can  be 
ascertained  by  bending  the  stems. 

Pinks  of  all  kinds  may  be  propagated  early  in 
.7aly.  The  pipings  or  cuttings  may  be  planted  as 
I  have  advised  for  Carnations,  but  they  need  not  be 
planted  in  pots,  as  they  are.  I  have  been  most 
successful  with  them,  when  a  few  barrowloads  of 
stable  manure  have  been  placed  in  a  frame,  just 
enough  to  produce  a  very  mild  heat.  About  '■'>  inches 
of  fine  soil  is  placed  over  the  manure,  and  the 
jjipings  are  inserted  into  it,  making  them  rather 
firm.  They  become  loose  in  a  few  days,  and  have 
again  to  be  pressed  in  with  the  fingers.     It  is  easy 


Variations  in  Poppies.— Papaver  Rhseas  seems 
to  show  more  tendency  to  variation  when  cultivated 
in  gardens  than  do  imported  kinds.     Thus  a  few 
years  ago  a  few  accidentally  sown  seedlings  of  the 
wild  scarlet  Poppy  came  up  here.      Of    these  a 
flower    showing    a    tendency    to    donbleness    was 
marked  and  the  seed  saved  and  sown.     The  donble- 
ness was  still  evident  in  the  progeny,  and  year  by 
year,  though  slowly,  it  is  increasing  in  density. 
This  year  from  the  same  scarlet  self  strain  has  broken 
a  paler  kind  and  one  with  a  white  edge.    These 
are  quite  natural  breaks,  and  wiU  doubtless  lead  to 
many  others.    Those  who  have  seen  the  beautiful 
forms  of  Papaver  Rhicis  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkes 
has  will  have  found  in  them  abundant  evidence  of 
the  exceeding  freedom  with  which  this  form  breaks, 
excelling  all  others  perhaps  in  variety  and  rivalling 
the  lovely  nudicaule  in  beauty.    As  P.  Rh^as  is  our 
chief  indigenous  Poppy,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  shows 
variation  in  the  wild  state,  it  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing to  find  that  it  has  such  a  striking  tendency  to 
vary  in  gardens.     I  have  grown  Papaver  umbrosum, 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  family,  in  bulk  for  several 
years,  and  have  never  yet  found  any  variations. 
Mr.  Ware  has  obtained  some  little    variation   in 
P.  orientale,  but  the  most  desirable  requirement  in 
that  grand  Poppy,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  is  to  ob- 
tain double  flowers,  as,  like  all  single  Poppies,  the 
flowers  are  too  fugitive.    Perhaps  because  simply 
annuals,  the    common  garden    forms,  though    so 
wondrously  beautiful,  are  not  so  popular  as  are  the 
hardier  kinds,   which  will  bear    biennial    culture, 
or  as  perennials  may  be  left  for  a  time  to  take  care 
of  themselves.    A  big  mass  of  mixed  varieties  of 
Poppies,  including  umbrosum,  Rhaeis,  nudicaule, 
pavonium,  &c.,  would  make  a  very  effective  com- 
bination for  the  summer  months. — A.  D. 

Mariposa  Lilies  (Calochorti).— David  Douglas, 
when  travelling  for  the  Horticultural  Society  in  its 
palmy  days,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  draw  general 
attention  to  these,  the  loveliest  of  all  early  summer 
bulbs.    He  was  the  means  of  introducing  some  of 
the    most  beautiful  species  of    the    Caloohortus, 
amongst  which  are  C.  macrocarpus,  nitidus,  elegans, 
and  others,  some  of  which  we  still  have  in  our 
gardens,  notwithstanding  the  unsuitableness  of  our 
climate.    The  Cyclobothra  section,  and  especially 
C.  albus  and  C.  pulohellus,  are  striking  exceptions, 
both  of  them  being  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open 
border,  soon  increasing  to  large  strong  clumps,  and 
flowering  with  a  profuseness  unequalled  almost  by 
any  other  American  bulbs.     C.  albus  grows  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high;  the  flowers  pure  white,  with 
a  purplish  base,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  C 
pulohellus,  only  that  those  of  pulohellus  are  golden 
yellow,  the  stem  rarely  more  than  1  foot  in  height. 
Both  are  natives  of  California,  and  are  in  flower 
now.    They  should  certainly  be  planted  wherever 
space  can  be  afforded,  as  their  flowers  are  most 
charming,  and  they  require  no  protection  whatever. 
With  most  of  the    others,    C.    venustus    perhaps 
excepted,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  grow  them  during  the 
season  in  the  open,  unless  in  districts  with  a  high 
elevation.     Many  growers  of  these  bulbs   now-a- 
days  lift  them  at  the  approach  of  winter,  but  this 
trouble  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether  and  a 
fair  amount  of   success  obtained  if  they  can  be 
planted  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall  and  simply  left 
alone.     In  planting  we  are  always  careful  to  add 
plenty  of  artificial  drainage,  placing  a  layer  under- 
neath the  bulbs,  and  for  this  we  find  broken  slates 
and  brick  rubbish   very  useful.     Our  bulbs  have 


strength,  while  in  the  ordinary  way  we  have  failed 
miserably,  even  after  repeated  trials  with  strong 
bulbs.  C.  macrocarpus  is  a  lovely  flower,  rich 
purple,  with  a  transverse  brown  streak  above  the 
tuft  of  hairs.  It  was  found  by  Douglas  on  the  dry 
barren  gound  near  the  great  fall  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  June,  1825.  C.  nitidus  rivals  the  above  in 
richness  of  colour ;  it  was  found  on  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  the  same  year.  C.  CEeruleus,  elegans,  and 
Maweanus  also  have  pretty  flowers,  only  surpassed 
by  the  exquisite  lemon-yellow  C.citrinus.  C.  luteu?, 
vennstus,  splendens,  flavus,  and  many  other  equally 
beautiful  species  are  all  well  worth  a  trial,  and  it 
patience  be  exercised,  a  group  of  plants  will  be 
added  to  our  collections  unequalled  for  beauty  and 
elegance. — K. 

Hardy  plants. — All  kinds  of  hardy  plants  in 
gardens   are  making  almost  tropical-like   growth 
under  the  constant  rains  and  cool  weather  which 
have  so  long  prevailed.    Just  as  these  things  are 
thus  thriving,  tender  and  summer  plants  are  be- 
coming demoralised  by  developing  leafage  instead 
of  flowers,  and  the  promise  of  bloom  is  not  a  good 
one.    The  hardy  plants  had  a  bad  time  of  it  last 
year,  and  very  many  things  which  had  stood  through 
previous  summers  very  well  were  absolutely  dried 
up.     Now  they  are  recuperating  in  the  cool  tem- 
perature by  making  such  luxuriant  growth.  Whether 
such  leafy  development  will  prove  advantageous 
when  the  hard  weather  comes  is  uncertain.    We 
may,  however,  get  a  warm,  dry  autumn,  and  if  so, 
all  plants  wiU  be  strengthened  before  the  grow- 
ing season  is  over.    Pansies  generally  have  done  re- 
markably well,  but  some  of  the  strong  growers 
which  produce  hollow  or  pithy  wood  show  a  tendency 
to  damp  off.     The  best  average  forms  to  stand  all 
sorts  of  weather  are  invariably  those  which  throw 
up  an  abundance  of  shoots  from  the  base  of  the 
plants.    The  work  of  dividing  and  replanting  all 
kinds  of  hardy  stufi"  for  market  sale  goes  merrily  on 
without  hindrance,  and  undoubtedly  the  quantity 
of  stuff  on  sale  next  autumn  will  be  remarkable. 
In  spite  of  the  exceeding  rainfall,  slugs  give  much 
less  trouble  than  usual.     Possibly  the  drought  of 
last  year  checked  their  breeding.     The  little  black 
beetle,  better  known  as  the  Turnip  fly,  but  which 
has    now  disappeared,  proved    most    harmful    to 
seedling  plants  ere  the  rain  came.  After  so  much 
of  cloudy  and  gloomy  weather  brilliant  sunshine 
will  prove  very  trying  to  all  kinds  of  vegetation, 
but  at  least  can  hardly  check  growth  materially,  as 
we  have  rarely  of  late  had  the  soil  so  moist  in  July 
as  it  is  now. — A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


The  orang'e-soarlet-floweredGeuin(G.  miniatum) 
is  still  flowering,  and  the  length  of  its  season  is  one  of  its 
strong  recommendations.  We  have  here  a  most  useful  bor- 
der plant. 

Double-flowered  Dropwort  (Spinea  filipendula  fl.- 
pl. ).  —This  fine  old  border  plant  is  flowering  with  the  greatest 
freedom  in  Messrs.  Tdul's  Broxbourne  nursery.  Its  plumy 
pauieles  of  creamy  white  flowers  are  exceedingly  handsome. 

Heracleum  persicum— The  Cow  Parsnips  give  us  a 
type  of  leafage  vigorous  and  imposing,  and  have  a  good 
eflfect  when  naturalised  in  rough,  semi-wild  places.  A  large 
group  of  the  above  named  kind  forms  a  conspicuous  and 
pleasing  feature  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Goodwood.  The 
leaves  are  several  feet  long  and  there  are  some  enormous 
flower-stems  G  feet  high  with  centre  umbels  1  foot  across. 

Ixia  viridiflora  i^  quite  hardy  at  Dangstein,  growing 
freely  and  flowering  abundantly.  The  novel  sea-green  colour 
of  this  Ixia  and  the  rich  indigo  marking  around  the  inside 
base  of  the  petals  are  pleasing  and  beautiful.  For  cutting, 
the  flowers  are  very  useful.  If  cut  in  the  bud  the  flowers 
open,  but  seem  to  prefer  the  sun,  opening  in  the  daytime  and 
closing  at  night  Flowers  cut  and  put  in  water  remained 
closed  for  several  dull  days,  but  whea  the  sun  shone  forth 
they  opened.— A.  H. 

Calochorti. — The  extremely  handsome  form  shown 
at  the  meeting  of  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  26tli  ult.  as  C.  venustus,  but  whii-h  ilr.  George 
Paul  thinks  to  he  C.  luteus,  is  so  beautiful,  that  it  is 
ni)  wonder  it  attracted  so  much  attention.  The  pale 
yellow  flowers  are  an  handsomely  marked  and  so  large 
and  striking,  as  to  resemble  those  of  a  injgnifioent 
Orchid  ;  unfortunately,  but  few  can  grow  it. — K.  D. 

Sparaxis  pulclierrima,  a  plant  rarely  met 
with,  is  now  in  flower  at  Dangstein.  The  foliage 
is  very  much  like  tliat  of  the  Gladiolus,  but  longer  and 
The  flower-spike  rises  to  a  hei^'ht  ot  4  feet 


,  narrower.  ^  _       . 

been  out  two  years,  and  they  are  certainly  gaining   and  at  first  resembles  a  tall   Grass    in    its  graceful 
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arching  form  and  long  pointed  buds.  The  rosy-pink 
flowers,  deeper  on  tlie  outside,  and  produced  on  little 
branches  which  are  pendulous,  are  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  a  Gladiolus,  but  more  regular  in  shape. 

Golden-leaved  Creeping  Jenny  is  bright  on 
the  rockery  now,  even  though  there  are  many  plants 
in  summer  dress.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  common 
green-leaved  type. 

French  Willow  Herb  (Epilobium  angustifo- 
lium)  is  just  now  at  its  best,  and  as  a  plant  for  the 
back  of  a  wide  border  or  surmounting  a  bold  rootery 
we  can  have  few  better  hardy  flowers  than  this  old 
favourite.  But  the  white  variety  should  also  not  be 
forgotten.  It  is  a  charming,  graceful,  and  white- 
flowered  herbaceous  plant,  that  may  have  a  choicer 
place  than  that  usually  given  to  the  type. 


PYRETHRUMS. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  Pyrethrums  will  grow 
in  any  soil.  I  have  seen  them  doing  as  well  in  a 
light  sandy  loam  as  in  a  heavy  clay.  At  Langport, 
where  they  are  largely  and  finely  grown  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons,  the  land  generally  lies  low  and 
the  soil  is  somewhat  heavy,  but  that  they  do  weU 
there  and  also  produce  fine  blooms,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  This  was  abundantly  proved  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons  staged  a  large  number 
of  blooms  in  very  fine  character.  That  a  light 
rather  than  a  heavy  soil  suits  the  Pyrethrum  best 
during  a  wet  winter  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  yet 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  plants  on  heavy 
land  are  brought  through  the  winter  in  safety  and 
bloom  with  great  profusion.  Of  the  value  of  the 
Pyrethrum  for  cutting  purposes  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  so  free  of  bloom  in  the  case  of  well- 
established  plants,  that  a  large  and  continuous  sup- 
ply can  always  be  had.  How  large  the  supply  is 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Lakin,  of  Temple  Cowley,  Oxford,  cut  in  one  week 
from  a  bed  of  a  variety  named  niveum  plenum  over 
5000  flowers,  and  he  finds  they  are  much  appreciated 
in  the  city  of  Oxford. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  our  florists,  home 
and  foreign,  have  been  busily  engaged  in  evolving 
the  double  from  the  single  form  of  the  Pyrethrum, 
the  single-flowered  varieties  are  not  only  being  ap- 
preciated, but  considerable  progress  is  being  made 
in  producing  new  and  improved  forms.  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons,  and  also  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  at 
Tottenham,  had  at  the  meeting  above  referred  to 
single  varieties  of  a  fine  character,  and  I  think 
ample  justice  was  not  done  by  the  floral  com- 
mittee to  a  pink  flower  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  or  a 
white  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons.  But 
things  are  looked  at  from  many  points  of  view  by 
the  members  of  the  floral  committee,  all  of  whom, 
I  am  sure,  strive  to  be  just  in  their  awards. 

I  went  carefully  through  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sons'  collection  and  set  down  what  I  thought  to  be  the 
finest  flowers  under  their  several  heads  of  colour.  I 
commence  with  those  having  shades  of  crimson, 
and  under  this  heading  are  several  fine  forms,  such 
as  Melton,  ruby-crimson,  fine  form,  and  excellent  in 
colour ;  Meteor,  deep  rosy  crimson,  very  fine ; 
Figaro,  deep  rose,  flushed  with  purple,  very  good ; 
Profusa,  magenta-rose,  very  fine ;  Gloire  d'ltalie, 
bright  ruby,  very  fine  in  colour,  the  petals  narrow 
and  handsomely  laciniated  ;  Captain  Nares,  brilliant 
ruby-rose,  extra  fine  ;  Transcendent,  lilac-rose,  very 
fine  and  handsome ;  and  Ajax,  pale  magenta, 
flushed  with  crimson.  Of  rose,  pink,  and  lilac 
shades  there  were  Herman  Stenger,  lilac-pink,  very 
pretty ;  Dorante,  bright  deep  pinkish  rose,  very 
fine ;  Magician,  pink,  with  orange  centre,  very 
good;  Minerva,  pale  pink;  Rubrum  plenum,  pale 
rosy  magenta,  very  pretty  and  good  ;  and  Gaiety, 
bright  pinkish  rose,  very  good.  Under  the  head  of 
blush  are  included  some  charming  varieties,  such  as 
Mons.  Munier,  delicate  blush  ;  Peach,  delicate  peach 
colour,  like  an  Imbricated  Chrysanthemum ;  Flo- 
rentine, delicately  tinted  with  blush,  very  pretty 
and  fine ;  and  La  Vestale,  delicate  blush,  very 
pretty  indeed. 

Additions  are  being  made  to  the  yellow  or  apricot- 
coloured  varieties,  and  they  are  particularly  valuable 


because  they  afford  so  much  variety  in  a  collection. 
The  best  are  Vance,  delicate  flesh  ground  with 
orange  centre,  very  pretty  and  distinct ;  Cleopatra, 
delicate  blush  with  golden  centre ;  Wega,  blush 
with  deep  orange  centre,  a  decided  advance  towards 
a  good  yellow  variety,  and  though  the  flowers  shown 
were  somewhat  poor,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
be  much  more  attractive  when  seen  in  better  condi- 
tion ;  Pericles,  very  delicate  pink  tinged  with  yel- 
low ;  and  Chamois,  blush  orange  and  bronze  centre. 

The  double  white  varieties  include  some  charm- 
ing flowers.  The  best  are  Jeanne  d'Arc,  with  slight 
golden  centre ;  Mme.  Boucharlat,  pure,  very  fine  ; 
Aphrodite,  pure  and  good ;  and  Samvanburgh,  also 
very  good. 

The  leading  single  varieties  were:  Of  crimson 
shades,  Lorna  Doone,  rich  crimson,  very  fine;  Zelia, 
deep  magneta-crimson ;  Stellabrun,  deep  bright 
crimson,  very  showy ;  Lord  Randolph  Churchil), 
bright  crimson,  extra  fine  ;  Leonard  Kelway, 
bright  magenta-crimson,  large  and  showy ;  Merry 
Hampton,  rich  bright  crimson;  Arnold,  deep  ma- 
genta, large  and  fine;  and  Alexon,  pale  rosy 
magenta,  very  good.  Of  paler  shades,  Queechy, 
lilac-rose,  very  fine ;  Margarita,  lilac-pink,  very 
pretty ;  Beatrice  Kelway,  clear  pinkish  rose,  extra 
fine  :  and  Princess  of  Wales,  pale  pink,  very  pretty. 
The  best  white  varieties.  Princess  Irene,  very  fine 
form  and  pure  in  colour,  broad  petals ;  Cabades, 
very  delicate  flesh,  excellent  form ;  Oohroleuca,  pure 
white ;  and  Abianus,  also  pure  and  good.       R.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Perennial  flowers. — The  excessive  rainfall  of 
the  last  fortnight  has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil ;  in 
reality  it  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  flower 
garden.  Of  course,  many  flowers  have  been  spoilt, 
as,  for  instance.  Pinks  and  Pajonies,  but  the  mag- 
nificent growth  of  many  other  plants  that  flower  at 
a  later  season  more  than  makes  amends  for  the  loss 
of  these,  for  with  anything  like  fine  weather  the 
display  will  be  magnificent.  Delphiniums  are  9  feet 
high,  while  last  year  they  were  barely  5  feet.  Aotsea 
spicata,  Spira:a  Aruncus,  Galegas,  white  and  blue 
Japanese  Anemones,  Phloxes,  Veronicas  are  grow- 
ing strongly;  in  fact,  almost  every  plant  is  vigorous. 
The  extra  amount  of  staking  consequent  on  such  an 
abnormal  growth  is  not  begrudged,  as  one  feels  al- 
ready repaid  by  the  splendour  to  follow,  and  which 

1  take  it  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  convert 
those  who  have  hitherto  called  perennials  weeds,  to 
a  liking  for  them.  In  the  front  part  of  our  border 
small  plots  of  dwari  annuals,  such  as  Mignonette, 
Candytuft,  Saponaria,  and  Silene,  were  sown,  and 
these  now  require  to  be  thinned  out.  Summer- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  must  be  pinched  to  in- 
duce a  bushy  growth,  and  the  same  in  respect  of 
annual  Phloxes  of  the  Drummondi  section  and 
Chinese  Pinks. 

Bedding  plants. — Notwithstanding  the  gran- 
deur and  more  lasting  properties  of  hardy  plants, 
these  are  not  to  be  despised  in  their  proper  place, 
only  I  think  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  best  only 
should  be  used.  The  miserable  bedraggled  appear- 
ance that  Pelargoniums  after  these  rains  now 
present  makes  me  rejoice  that  we  have  but  few  of 
them,  and  if  spared  another  year  there  shall  be  still 
fewer.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  just  as  bril- 
liant, and  withstand  rain  with  impunity,  and  hardly 
second  to  these  are  Fuchsias,  which  range  from 

2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  are  already  a  pyra- 
midal-shaped mass  of  flowers.  Violas  in  variety 
are  simply  superb,  and  our  ground  is  deep  and  rich, 
so  that  in  the  driest  weather  they  have  never  yet 
failed  us,  and  the  only  difference  there  is  in  them 
after  all  this  rain  is  a  greater  luxuriance  of  growth 
and  finer  flowers.  The  varieties  Hardwick  Yellow, 
Bluebell,  Countess  of  Kintore,  and  Mrs.  Gray  should 
be  chosen  by  all  who  wish  to  have  a  gay  garden  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost.  For  mixed  beds  the 
fancy  varieties  of  Pansies  from  seeds  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  We  have  quantities  now  in  full 
flower  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  March.  They 
are  planted  in  mixture  with  Calceolaria  amplexi- 
caulis  (kept  pegged),  Cuphea  miniata,  and  white 
A'iolas,  with  Abutilons  as  standard  plants,  and  the 


effect  is  charming,  and  will  improve  as  the  season 
advances.  Heliotropes,  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
Verbenas,  and  Musk  are  good  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
and  it  is  plants  of  that  character  only  that 
should  be  used  for  bedding  out.  There  would  then 
be  few  complaints  as  to  the  transitory  nature  or 
lack  of  flowers  in  a  bedded-out  garden.  Then, 
again,  as  to  foliage  plants,  it  is  just  as  essential  to 
have  a  good  selection.  Tree  Ferns,  Musas,  &o.,  are 
all  very  well  for  those  who  are  content  with  one 
month's  efl^ectiveness  in  the  open  air,  and  the  other 
eleven  made  up  of  wind-torn  and  half-starved  plants 
and  the  occupancy  of  valuable  space  in  houses. 
Does  it  pay  ?  is  a  question  that  had  better  not  be 
pushed  too  closely.  I  prefer  rather  to  use  such  fine- 
foliaged  plants  as  do  well  without  the  expenditure 
of  an  undue  amount  of  labour  to  procure  them  and 
that  take  up  the  least  amount  of  house  room.  The 
first  on  my  list  are  the  Castor-oils  (Ricinus),  free- 
growing,  stately,  and  as  handsome  as  the  choicest 
exotic-foliaged  plants.  The  variety  named  Gibsoni 
is  my  favourite,  as  its  rich  coppery  or  deep  bronzy 
leaves  stand  out  conspicuously  amongst  the  mass 
of  greenery  that  of  necessity  is  predominant  in  a 
foliage  garden.  Solanums  come  next,  the  varieties 
argenteum,  robustum,  and  pyracanthum  being  the 
grandest.  All  grow  freely  and  make  a  very  telling 
bed  either  separately  or  in  mixture.  The  labour  of 
raising  them  is  small.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
heat  in  February,  and  if  the  plants  are  pricked  out 
and  potted  on  as  growth  progresses,  they  will  be 
ready  to  put  out  in  the  first  week  in  June,  and  by 
the  middle  of  July  will  be  well  grown.  Hemp, 
Tobaccos,  variegated  Maize,  giant  Fennel,  and  the 
Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  are  all  excellent 
large-growing  foliaged  subjects,  and  just  as  easy  to 
raise  as  the  commonest  of  plants,  so  that  what  are 
usually  termed  sub-tropical  plants  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  having  the  most  modest  garden.  As 
regards  bedders  with  dwarf  foliage,  though  grown 
in  small  quantities  in  most  gardens,  their  value  as 
aids  to  the  effectiveness  of  flowering  plants  is  not, 
I  think,  sufficiently  appreciated.  To  me  their  value 
is  such,  that  were  I  to  try,  I  fear  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  arrange  a  formal  set  of  flower  beds  with- 
out a  free  use  of  them.  Their  quiet  neutral  tints 
seem  to  me  indispensable  in  bringing  out  the  beauty 
of  flowering  plants.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  have 
too  large  a  proportion  of  such  neutral  tints,  but  an 
excellent  rule  to  follow  to  avoid  such  an  extreme  is 
to  use  them  in  judicious  quantity.  We  always  aim 
at  quiet  colouring,  and  yet  a  third  of  the  whole  we 
do  not  consider  excessive  to  fill  with  dwarf  foliage 
plants  consisting  of  Echeverias,  Sedums,  Herniaria, 
variegated  Thyme,  Gnaphalium,  Leucophyton,  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemum,  and  Veronica  incana. 
Extremes  of  formality  are  avoided  in  all  arrange- 
ments of  this  description  by  a  free  use  of  standard 
plants  consisting  of  small  shrubs,  Dracsenas,  Gre- 
villeas.  Yuccas,  Abutilons,  Fuchsias,  &c  ,  according 
to  what  is  considered  the  most  suitable  for  any 
given  arrangement. 

Dahllas  and  Hollyhocks. — The  rains  have 
suited  these  also.  The  habit  of  growth  of  some 
single  varieties  of  Dahlias,  notably  the  gracilis 
type,  is  so  dense  and  drooping,  that  it  is  easy  to 
peg  the  plants  down  and  thus  cover  a  great  space 
in  a  very  short  time.  Some  small  circular  beds 
here  are  being  filled  in  this  way.  The  centre 
plants  are  being  trained  as  Dahlias  generally  are, 
and  by  this  means  the  beds  will  shortly  present  a 
pyramidal  shaped  mass  of  flowers  ;  others  are  being 
securely  tied  to  their  supports,  but,  unfortunately, 
not  before  wind  and  rain  have  played  sad  havoc 
with  many  of  the  brittle  side  growths.  Those 
that  have  as  yet  lost  no  shoots  from  such  a  cause 
would  do  well  to  profit  by  our  loss  and  tie  up  at 
once.  Single  Dahlias  are  a  perfect  plague  in 
respect  of  free  seeding,  which  process,  if  permitted, 
soon  ends  in  the  final  collapse  of  the  plants,  and 
the  surest  way  of  preventing  this  is  to  set  apart  a 
day  in  each  week  for  divesting  the  plants  of  the 
seed-pods.  Robust  growth  and  a  continuous 
flowering  condition  of  plants  are  not  attainable 
other  than  by  the  application  of  liberal  top-dress- 
ings of  good  manure,  and  the  sooner  these  are  given 
the  better.  Hollyhocks  we  have  started  to  grow 
again  this  season.     At  present  there  is  no  indica- 
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tion  of  the  disease,  and  we  mean  to  try  and  prevent 
its  appearance  by  keeping  the  plants  in  full  growth, 
and  to  this  end  surface  mulchings  of  good  manure 
are  now  being  applied.  The  plants  we  confine  to 
three  stems  each,  all  others  being  cut  off  as  soon  as 
their  presence  is  perceived.  It  should  be  added 
that  manure  from  the  cow  shed  is  what  the  plants 
relish  most,  and  it  is  also  the  most  suitable  for 
Dahlias. 

General  woek. — To  keep  bedding  plants  free 
of  seed  vessels.  To  stake  tall  plants  and  stir  the 
surface  soil  of  the  beds  as  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  favourable.  Mulch  all  small  beds  with 
Cocoa  fibre.  If  this  be  done  before  the  ground  be- 
comes dry  the  moisture  will  be  retained  for  a  much 
longer  period  in  the  beds.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  artificial  watering  will  not  be  required  at  all 
this  summer.  To  put  in  cuttings  of  Pinks,  Antirrhi- 
nums, double  Wallflowers,  Pentstemons,  and  to  sow 
Brompton  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells, 
and  Foxgloves.  W.  Wildsmith. 

Orange  Lilies  and  Larkspurs. — What  charm- 
ing effects  can  be  made  in  the  garden  at  this  season 
with  these  flowers  alone.  The  contrast  of  colour  as 
well  as  form  is  perfect.  The  tall  purple  spires  of 
the  Delphinium  group  beautifully  with  the  spread- 
ing flat  heads  of  the  rich  orange-yellow  Lily.  Here, 
then,  are  two  common  and  inexpensive  plants 
capable  of  producing  striking  and  pleasing  effects 
for  a  few  weeks  at  this  season.  Those  who  con- 
template planting  groups  of  hardy  flowers  this 
autumn  should  not  forget  to  plant  in  proximity 
several  plump  bulbs  of  the  orange  Lily  and  strong 
clumps  of  the  best  sorts  of  Delphinium.  Plant  in 
good  deep,  well-trenched  soil,  manure  well  the 
Larkspurs,  but  not  the  Lilies,  and  in  the  second 
season  there  would  be  an  array  of  bloom  as  at- 
tractive as  one  could  wish  for.  Let  me  add  an- 
other word  of  praise  for  the  orange  Lily.  It  is 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  and  I  share  it,  that  it  it 
the  finest  coloured  Lily  in  cultivation,  and  bes 
suited  for  English  gardens.  But  because  it  is 
common  and  cheap  it  is  thought  lightly  of. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora. — This  somewhat  tender 
perennial,  if  its  uncertain  habit  will  admit  of  its 
being  so  termed,  has  done  remarkably  well  this 
year.  I  have  rarely  seen  it  bloom  better,  espe- 
cially on  seedling  plants.  These,  however,  because 
of  the  drought  of  last  summer,  were  few;  the  literal 
withering  up  of  the  flower-stems  under  its  influ- 
ence, ere  seed  could  be  produced,  made  the  seed 
crop  of  last  season  one  of  the  lightest,  whilst  de- 
pendence had  chiefly  to  be  placed  on  the  propagated 
plants.  No  wonder  seed  has  been  dear ;  indeed, 
the  wholesale  cost  seems  to  have  been  remarkable, 
and  the  retail  price  must  have  been  exceptionally 
80.  The  propagated  plants  are  so  unreliable,  that 
whilst  they  will  often  look  admirable  through  the 
winter,  they  may  either  refuse  to  flower  altogether, 
or  do  so  indifferently.  A  piece  of  seedling  plants 
gave  four  times  more  bloom  than  did  a  larger 
breadth  of  propagated  plants.  That  is,  however,  a 
very  common  experience.  In  addition  to  getting  a 
much  better  stock  of  seed  than  usual,  the  rains  have 
helped  to  germinate  apparently  every  dropped  seed, 
for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  harvest  all  ere  some 
have  been  shed.  We  have  now  the  prospect  of 
securing  in  this  way  some  thousands  of  seedling 
plants  ;  whilst  during  not  a  few  past  seasons  it  has 
been  difficult  to  get  as  many  scores.  Myosotis 
dissitiflora  seed  germinates  badly  during  hot,  dry 
weather,  and  what  fell  naturally  gave  but  few 
plants.  We  may  look  for  a  generally  fine  display 
of  this  lovely  Forget-me-not  next  spring.  'J'he 
white  kind  seeds  as  well  relatively  as  the  blue  does, 
but  it  is  scarce  yet.  It  seems  to  do  rather  better  as 
propagated  plants  than  the  blue  variety  does,  which 
is  an  odd  circumstance.  Still,  it  is  far  better  when 
raised  from  seed. — A.  D. 

The  Iceland  Poppies.— Tlieee  beautiful  Poppies 
are  becoming  more  and  more  papuliir,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  they  are  very  free  and  charming 
in  colour.  The  three  varieties,  orange,  white,  and  yel- 
low, appear  tu  give  a  pleasing  variety,  but  I  think  it  is 
possible  seedlings  will  presently  show  variation  in 
colour.  An  instance  of  this  was  seen  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  a  whitish 


sulphur-coloured  variety  was  submitted  to  the  floral 
committee,  but  it  was  an  undecided  colour,  and  the 
presence  of  a  shade  of  green  in  the  sulphur_  appeared 
to  stain  the  sulphur  and  white,  giving  it  a  con- 
fused appearance.  If  we  could  impart  to  the  Iceland 
Poppies  some  of  the  pretty  shades  of  pink,  rose  and 
scarlet  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilks  is  getting  into  his  im- 
proved French  Poppies,  the  variation  would  be  very 
acceptable. — R.  D. 

Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 

SUMMER  TREATMENT. 

No  matter  for  what  object  Chrysanthemums 
are  cultivated,  if  the  highest  points  of  excellence 
are  to  be  achieved,  summer  treatment  of  the 
plants  must  form  an  important  item  at  that 
period  of  the  year.  Chrysanthemums  are  fre- 
quently neglected  in  deferring  the  transfer  of 
the  plants  to  their  flowering  pots  so  long  that 
the  roots  are  so  thoroughly  matted  together 
that  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  soil 
when  potting  does  again  take  place.  During 
this  time  and  also  whUe  the  roots  were  running 
round  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  soil  in  quest  of 
fresh  ground,  that  free  growth  so  essential  to 
ultimate  success  is  so  crippled  and  stunted  that 
much  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  growth 
again  commences.  I  lately  saw  a  fine  collection 
of  plants  which  showed  evident  signs  of  slight 
neglect  at  either  that  stage  or  earlier.  In  con- 
versation with  the  person  in  charge,  Grape 
thinning  had  needed  too  much  attention  just  at 
a  time  when  the  Chrysanthemums  required  pot- 
ting, so  that  the  latter  do  not  present  quite  so 
robust  an  appearance  now  as  they  otherwise 
might  have  done. 

I  name  this  instance  to  show  that  the  actual 
necessary  carrying  out  of  details  of  culture 
cannot  be  put  off  with  impunity.  Another 
source  of  failure  is  the  postponing  of  the  re- 
moval of  lateral  growths  until  they  are  of  such 
a  length  as  to  have  roblied  the  plants  of  much 
strength,  which  ought  to  have  been  concentrated 
into  the  main  stems.  This  useless  development 
of  extra  growths  for  a  time  and  then  cutting 
them  all  off  at  once  cannot  be  but  injurious  to 
the  plants.  Timely  attention  to  the  removal  of 
all  unnecessary  growths  is  the  right  method  to 
pursue.  Watering  the  plants  is  another  source 
of  evil ;  giving  them  either  too  little  or  too  much 
is  a  mistake.  One  more  mistake  is  sometimes 
made,  viz  ,  that  of  allowing  insects  to  obtain  too 
strong  a  foothold  before  their  eradication  is 
brought  about.  Much  harm  may  have  then 
been  done  to  the  plants  before  this  is  found  out. 
Timely  attention  to  all  details  of  culture  is 
absolutely  essential  if  the  highest  success  is  to 
be  gained. 

Wo  will  presume  that  all  the  plants  are  in 
their  flowering  pots  and  now  standing  in  their 
sumtner  quarters,  being  all  securely  fastened  to 
stakes  as  supports.  Twice  a  week  the  shoots 
should  bo  gone  over,  tying  those  required  to  the 
supports,  as  those  plants  intended  for  large 
blooms  make  such  rapid  growth  at  this  stage 
that  n(-glect  quickly  causes  disappointment  in 
the  loss  of  tops  of  new  growth.  It  is  at  the 
time  the  plants  have  just  made  a  new  start  into 
growth  after  the  formation  of  the  first  break 
that  they  are  more  liable  to  snap  oft" ;  the 
shoots  being  then  so  succulent,  and  being 
bent  somewhat  to  get  thein  into  position,  a 
broken  shoot  is  almost  sure  to  result  if  timely 
attention  is  not  given  to  ease  any  ties  in  securing 
the  growths.  As  growth  progresses,  shoots  will 
sometimes  appear  a  few  inches  above  the  soil 
and  in  many  other  places  owing  to  the  dormant 
state  of  the  buds  when  a  complete  check  was 
given  to  tbe  plant  in  growth.  When  the  first 
flower-bud  formed,  nearly  all  joints  at  one  time 


or  another  push  out  growths,  and  these  must  be 
removed  as  fast  as  they  are  seen.  Pinching 
them  out  is  the  best  plan.  Of  course,  the  re- 
moval of  suckers  must  be  carried  out  as  fast  as 
they  are  formed,  as  also  must  all  weeds  be  re- 
moved which  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Any  dead  or  bruised  leaves  should  be  constantly 
removed,  it  only  for  the  sake  of  tidiness. 

Watering  the  plants  properly  is  important — in 
fact,  success  or  failure  depends  upon  how  this 
is  carried  out.  It  is  wise,  when  possible,  to 
allow  one  person  always  to  take  charge  of  the 
watering  of  the  plants.  He  becomes  accustomed 
to  their  wants,  as  some  varieties  need  more 
than  others.  The  plants  should  never  have 
water  applied  to  them  until  they  require  it, 
particularly  when  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy 
character.  Tapping  the  sides  of  the  pots  with 
the  knuckles  is  the  surest  means  of  judging 
whether  water  is  necessary  or  otherwise.  During 
hot  days  in  summer,  water  to  the  roots  will  be 
required,  in  some  instances  three  times.  Where 
rain  water  can  be  had  it  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  any  other  ;  but  where  it  comes 
direct  from  wells  or  water  companies'  pipes  in 
a  cold  state,  as  is  often  the  case  near  towns, 
means  should  be  taken  to  expose  it  to  the  sun 
and  air  some  time  previous  to  its  being  used.  If 
used  in  a  cold  state  a  severe  check  may  be  given 
to  the  plants,  as  during  hot  weather  the  soil 
in  the  pots  is  many  degrees  warmer  than  the 
water  from  the  sources  named.  This  mode  of 
application  gives  a  chill  to  the  roots  and 
accelerates  the  spread  of  mildew,  whicli  is  hard 
to  eradicats.  Water  which  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  is 
hurtful  to  the  plants  and  should  be  softened 
by  some  process  before  being  used.  Antical- 
caire,  more  commonly  called  milk  of  lime,  will 
precipitate  the  chalk  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
if  mixed  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  500  gallons  of 
water.  If  thoroughly  stirred  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours  it  renders  the  water 
soft.  Common  washing  soda  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  hot  water  at  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  soda  to  36  gallons  of 
water  also  answers  as  a  stimulant  to  the  plants. 
Water  that  is  very  hard  should  always  be 
softened  by  some  means  before  using. 

Syringing  the  plants  promotes  a  healthy 
growth  and  checks  insects.  Syringing  is  best 
done  in  the  afternoon,  or  evening,  of  a  hot  day. 
During  the  present  season  our  plants  have  not 
been  syringed  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
times  during  the  end  of  May,  when  they  were 
first  placed  in  their  flowering  pots,  the  weather 
at  that  time  being  both  warm  and  dry.  It  is 
only  in  bright  weather  that  syringing  should  be 
done.  Where  the  plants  are  numerous  and 
placed  in  rows  the  garden  engine  is  the  best 
instrument  to  use,  and  the  water  should  be 
directed  to  the  foliage,  both  underneath  and  on 
the  surface  with  some  force,  by  going  between 
two  rows  of  plants  and  returning  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  plants  then  receive  a  thorough 
washing,  which  is  better  than  a  light  sprinkle 
with  the  hand  syringe.  In  the  evening  after  a 
hot  day  is  the  best  time  to  perform  this  detail, 
and  again  early  in  the  morning,  it  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry  and  without  any  dews.  In  cold 
sunless  weather,  syringing  the  plants  should  not 
be  practised,  or  mildew  would  be  encouraged, 
and  this  ought  to  be  averted.  Insects  should 
be  eradicated  upon  the  first  signs  of  life.  Search 
for  Celery  fly  and  earwigs.  For  mildew  use 
brown  sulphur  sprinkled  on  the  foliage  in  a  dry 
state.     Beware  also  of  the  jumper  fly. 


Chrysanthemums  on  walls.— I  lately  saw  in 
Wilton  House  Gardens,  near  Salisbury,  a  tine  lot  o 
Chrysanthemum   plants  planted  at  the  foot   of  th 
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walla  of  the  glasshouses.  Some  of  the  walls  were  low, 
but;  by  thinning  the  growths  freely  and  training  those 
left  in  a  slanting  direction  the  plants  were  made  to 
look  well,  and  by  their  deep  green  luxuriant  foliage 
showed  that  their  wants  were  thoroughly  attended  to. 
Mr.  Challis,  the  gardener,  evidently  inowg  the  value 
of  Chrysanthemums  for  walls. — E.  M. 

Rooting  Chrysanthemum  cuttings. — A  few 
weeks  ago  I  put  several  dozens  of  cuttings  or  tops 
of  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  into  a  broad  pan  to 
strike  root  and,  I  trust,  make  small  pot  plants  next 
winter.  I  observe  that,  whilst  every  cutting  in  the 
circle  close  to  the  side  of  the  pan  has  not  yet  made 
root,  every  one  within  that  circle  has  and  is  already 
growing  freely.  This  fact  clearly  indicates  that 
ordinary  clay  pottery  is  too  drying  and  absorbent 
to  induce  cuttings  to  root  readily  during  the  summer, 
whilst  we  find  such  outside  cuttings  usually  doing 
best  during  the  winter.  Wood  boxes  are  evidently 
better  for  cuttings  daring  the  summer  than  pottery, 
and  I  wish  now  that  I  had  put  my  cuttings  into  a 
box,  as  then  doubtless  all  wonld  have  been  rooted 
now  instead  of  but  one-half  the  number. — A.  D. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  rock  garden  at  Kew.  —  This  is  now 
charming  and  full  of  interest,  though  the  time  of  the 
flowering  of  most  of  the  true  alpine  plants  is  past. 

Two  beautiful  lilies,  viz.,  L.  monadelnhum 
Szovitzianum  and  L.  Hansoni,  come  from  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  of  Weybridge.  They  are  noted  in  our  report 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

A  seedling  Begonia  comes  from  Messrs. 
Eodger,  McClelland  and  Co.,  HiU  Street,  Newry.  It 
has  large  well-shaped  double  flowers  of  an  extremely 
bright  scarlet  colour. 

The  display  of  fruit  made  by  Mr.  T.  Francis 
Kivers,  of  Sawhridgeworth,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Saturday  last  was  exceedingly  fine.  The  pot  trees 
carried  an  abandance  of  fruit  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  are  simply  grown  in  an  ordinary  cool  house. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— The  para- 
graph in  your  last  week's  issue  in  reference  to  the 
election  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  was  com- 
municated without  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  the 
committee,  and  is  incorrect. — A.  F.  Barron,  Hon.  Sec. 

Veronica  salieifolia. — This  is  adistinct  Veronica, 
which  many  people  grow  in  a  pot.  Planted  out  in  the 
open  border  at  the  Episcopal  Palace,  Chichester,  it 
has  grown  into  a  large  specimen  4  feet  high  and  as 
far  through,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  a  perfect  sheet  of 
bloom. 

An  old  .Aristolochia  with  a  new  na,me  was 
shown  from  Kew  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday.  The  well-known  A.  ornithoce- 
phala,  perhaps  the  commonest  of  the  genus,  is  now 
called  A.  braziliensis  ;  therefore  if  this  name  appears 
in  plant  catalogues,  cultivators  will  know  what  it 
stands  for. 

Quercus  austriaca  senipervirens.-;-If  ap- 
pearances in  a  young  state  are  reliable,  this  will  prove 
a  distinct  and  useful  Oak.  A  promising  batch  was 
noted  at  Sea  View  Nurseries,  Havant.  The  leaves  are 
large,  deeply  lohed  and  the  tree  is  said  to  be  ever- 
green. A  truly  evergreen  Oak  with  a  type  of  leafage 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  Oak  would  indeed  he  an 
acquisition. 

We  learn  that  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  will  take  place  in  New 
York,  beginning  August  21  next,  and  continuing  for 
three  days.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
attendance  of  representative  growers  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  will  exceed  that  at  the  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  meetings,  where  over  COO  were  present. 

The  Sw^eet-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citrio- 
dora). — In  the  Chichester  district  this  popular  and 
sweetly-scented  plant  proves  hardy  against  a  wall.  At 
Salthill  Park  there  is  an  old  specimen,  and  although 
the  young  wood  dies  hack  in  winter,  the  main  shoots 
live  and  grow  strongly  the  following  season.  A  spray 
or  two  of  this  plant  used  with  cut- flower  arrangements 
imparts  a  delightful  perfume. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  catalogue. 

— A  supplement  to  the  National  Rose  Society's  de- 
Bciiptive  catalogue  of  exhibition  and  garden  Roses  has 
just  been  issued  to  members  of  the  society,  and  con- 
tains the  names  of  twenty-three  additional  varieties 
recommended  for  exhibition,  with  twenty-eight  garden 
Roses.   It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  thirteen  oif  these 


selected  Roses  are  from  English  Haisers,  no  less  than 
six,  and  these  the  best  in  the  list,  coming  from  Mr. 
Bennett. 

Albuca  Nelsoni. — Not  one  of  the  Albucas  can 
be  recommended  for  general  culture  except  this  one, 
the  finest  of  the  genus,  so  far  as  is  known,  and  a  very 
handsome  plant.  It  has  a  flower-spike  a  yard  or  more 
in  height,  bearing  on  its  upper  part  numbers  of  pure 
white  flowers  2  inches  or  more  across  and  unfolding 
successively,  so  that  the  plant  remains  two  or  three 
weeks  in  bloom.  It  has  a  bulb  like  an  Omithogalum, 
and,  like  it,  is  of  very  simple  culture  in  a  greenhouse. 

Thymus  Serpyllum  coccineus.  —  This  new 
alpine,  now  in  flower  in  the  York  Nurseries,  is  very 
charming.  Its  brilliance  will  attract  even  the  most 
careless  passer-by,  while  for  habit  and  freedom  of 
flowering  it  is  all  that  can  be  wished.  The  blossoms 
are  deep  crimson-purple  and  last  well.  It  can  be 
strongly  recommended  to  all  who  have  a  garden .  For 
rockwork,  dry  banks,  or  borders  it  is  very  suitable, 
and  will  be  much  sought  [for,  presenting  when  esta- 
blished one  mass  of  bloom.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
plants  for  whose  introduction  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Backhouse. — Jno.  Telfer. 

Tomato  Hackwood  Park  Prolific  — This 
Tomato  alone  is  grown  at  Barnham  Nurseries  by 
Messrs.  Marshall.  In  the  Brighton  market  Tomato 
Hackwood  Park  realises  Id.  per  lb.  more  than  any 
other  sort.  This  is  said  to  be  owing  to  its  superior 
flavour.  It  is  also  handsome  in  appearance  and  a 
good  cropper.  At  Barnham,  after  the  forced  Roses 
are  turned  out,  the  houses  are  planted  with  this 
Tomato,  and  there  are  now  to  be  seen  enormous 
crops  of  fine  fruit. 

Carnation  Barnham.  Beauty. — This  is  a  tree 
variety  which  was  raised  at  the  Barnham  Nurseries. 
In  colour  it  is  a  cerise-red  and  the  petals  are 
beautifully  fimbriated.  It  is  extensively  grown  for 
catting  by  the  Messrs.  Marshall.  A  batch  of  500 
plants  was  noted  that  had  been  in  flower  since  Octo- 
ber last,  and  during  that  time  over  5000  blooms 
had  been  cut.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
thousands  of  buds  nnexpanded.  As  a  perpetual 
bloomer  Barnham  Beauty  bids  fair  to  rival  Miss 
Joliffe. 

Abelia  floribunda. — This  charming  Mexican 
shrub,  which  I  noted  when  in  flower  a  short  time 
since  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  is  now  in  bloom 
there  against  one  of  the  walls.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, look  very  happy  under  the  circumstances,  and 
I  really  think  it  hopeless  as  an  open-air  shiub ;  the 
more  the  pity,  seeing  it  is  so  beautiful  and  so  diffe- 
rent from  others.  Canon  Ellacombe  or  Mr.  Ewbank 
might  grow  it  well  in  their  favoured  gardens,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fsle  of  Wight ;  but,  like  many  other 
things  that  flourish,  we  cannot  enjoy  it  outside 
around  London. —  G. 

The  North  American  "Wistaria  (W.  fru- 
tescens)  will  not  bear  comparison  with  its  Chinese 
relative,  the  common  W.  chinensis,  but  as  it  comes 
into  bloom  after  the  other  is  over,  it  is  noticeable 
and  interesting  to  those  who  like  trees  as  much  for 
their  rarity  as  their  showiness.  The  growth  of  the 
American  Wistaria  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the 
Chinese  kind,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  the  same 
way,  but  on  shorter  and  denser  spikes.  They  are 
deep  purple,  very  fragrant,  and  instead  of  drooping 
they  are  almost  erect.  Though  a  native  of  the 
Southern  States,  Virginia,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  quite 
hardy  here,  and  thrives  at  Kew  as  a  standard  as 
well  as  against  a  wall.  It  has  been  in  bloom  during 
the  past  fortnight. 

A  new  Passion  Flower,  a  hybrid  between  the 
lovely  P.  kermesina  and  the  hardy  P.  caamlea,  is 
now  in  flower  at  Kew  for  the  first  time.  It  com- 
bines in  a  striking  way  the  features  of  its  parents 
in  foliage  as  well  as  in  the  flowers,  which  are  larger 
than  those  of  P.  kermesina,  have  longer  and  broader 
petals,  while  the  fringe,  which  is  short  in  P.  ker- 
mesina and  long  in  P.  cajrulea,  is  between  the  two 
in  the  progeny.  In  colour  it  difl'ers  most,  and  one 
can  see  that  the  blueness  of  P.  caTulea  has  been  in- 
fused with  the  clear  carmine  tint  of  P.  kermesina. 
The  hybrid  has,  therefore,  lost  in  a  degree  the  de- 
lightful tint  of  one  of  its  parents,  but  has  gained 
from  the  other  a  sturdier  growth  and  freer  flowering 
habit,  and,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  a  less 
tender  constitution.     It  is  believed    that  it  will 


prove  quite  suitable  for  greenhouse  culture,  and  we 
need  hardly  say  what  a  valuable  addition  it  will  be, 
seeing  how  few  among  the  numbers  of  Passion 
Flowers  there  are  in  cultivation  that  are  suitable 
for  greenhouse  culture.  The  plant  may  be  seen  in 
full  flower  in  the  tropical  Water  Lily  house  (near 
the  Palm  house),  where  it  festoons  the  roof  in  a 
most  beautiful  way,  the  long,  pendent  shoots  being 
covered  with  bloom.  The  name  of  this  novelty 
will,  we  understand,  be  Passiflora  kewensis — an 
appropriate  one,  we  think,  as  it  will  serve  as  a 
record  of  its  origin. 

Hume's  Coral  Tree  (Erythrina  Humei)  is  the 
most  brilliantly  coloured  among  all  the  stove  plants 
at  present  in  flower  at  Kew.  A  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Palm  house  has  scarlet  flowers  as  vivid  as  a 
soldier's  coat,  and  is  an  extremely  striking  plant. 
The  foliage  is  like  the  better-known  E.  indica  (of 
which  the  variegated  E.  Parcelli  is  a  variety),  and 
is,  therefore,  elegant.  The  flower-spikes  rise  well 
above  the  foliage,  are  erect,  and  bear  numerous 
curiously  shaped  flowers,  which  last  in  perfection  a. 
long  time.  It  is  a  wonder  that  such  a  brilliant 
plant  should  not  receive  attention  from  nurserymen, 
seeing  that  it  is  such  a  capital  stove  plant  and 
flowers  at  a  season  when  there  is  not  a  great  amount 
of  bloom.  It  is  an  old  introduction,  having  been 
figured  many  years  ago  in  the  Botunical  Magazine 
as  E.  CafEra.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  where 
it  forms  a  tree  30  feet  or  40  feet  high. 

Momordica  involucrata  is  a  climbing  plant 
of  the  Gourd  family  that  commends  itself  to  our 
notice  on  account  of  its  graceful  growth  and  the 
uncommon  colour  of  its  exquisitely  shaped  flowers. 
The  plant  referred  to  festoons  the  roof  of  the 
tropical  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew.  It  has  long, 
string-like  shoots,  which  fall  from  the  main  stem 
like  an  elegant  curtain.  The  flowers  are  about  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece,  cnp-shaped,  and  of  a  pale 
nankeen  colour,  much  like  that  of  the  buff  Lily 
(Lilium  testacenm).  There  are  not  many  Cucurbi- 
taceous  plants  suitable  for  general  culture,  but  this 
is,  we  think,  deserving  of  it.  Its  flowers  may  be 
succeeded  by  fruits  as  ornamental  as  the  flowers. 
No  doubt  it  is  yet  rare,  but  we  hope  to  see  it 
oftener. 

A  conference  of  fruit  growers  is  in  course  of 
arrangement,  and  a  committee,  including  several 
leading  fruit  growers,  has  been  formed  to  make  it  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  useful  project.  It  will  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  7  and  8 
next,  in  conjunction  with  the  fruit  show.  The 
object  is  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  import- 
ance of  extending  and  improving  the  culture  of 
fruit  in  this  country,  and  to  elucidate  by  the  means 
of  papers  contributed  by  practical  men,  and  by  dis- 
cussion, the  most  profitable  methods  of  developing 
this  industry.  It  is  proposed  that  the  questions  to 
be  discussed  shall  include  the  profitable  culture  of 
fruits  for  market  and  home  supply,  the  packing,  car- 
riage, and  sale  of  fruits;  their  economic  importance 
and  utilisation.  The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  will  afford  every  facility  for  the  proposed 
conference,  and  assist  the  promoters  in  rendering  it 
of  national  utility. 

Olearia  insignis. — This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, as  it  also  is  among  the  handsomest  New 
Zealand  shrubs  yet  introduced.  It  is  in  flower  for 
the  first  time  in  England  (perhaps  in  Europe)  at 
Kew  in  the  Cape  house.  Its  flowering  has  been 
awaited  for  some  time,  as  it  has  been  described  as 
being  a  finely  flowered  plant.  It  is  a  dilBcult  sub- 
ject to  describe,  as  we  know  of  no  plant  with  which 
to  compare  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  shmb  or  sub-shrub, 
has  large  ovate  leaves,  6  inches  long  and  propor- 
tionately broad,  of  very  thick,  almost  leathery,  tex- 
ture, covered  on  both  sides,  but  particularly  the 
under,  with  a  dense  white  tomentum  or  white 
mealy  substance.  The  flowers  are  in  form  like 
those  of  some  British  Composite,  a  Carduus,  for 
instance.  The  globular  involucre  is  of  silvery  white- 
ness, on  account  of  the  meal,  and  the  flowers  are 
also  silvery  white,  spreading  out  in  a  symmetrical 
outline  for  about  a  couple  of  inches,  and  they  look 
as  if  thty  would  last  in  beauty  for  weeks.  We 
have  not  for  a  long  time  seen  a  plant  so  distinct 
and  possessing  such  a  peculiar  quiet  beauty,  and 
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should  it  prove  as  hardy  as  its  relative,  Olearia 
Haasti,  now  a  common  hardy  shrub,  what  a  valuable 
addition  it  will  be.  If  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  in 
the  open,  it  may  succeed  with  wall  protection. 

Habranthus  Andersoniis  a  plant  about  which 
one  hears  and  reads  a  good  deal,  and  which  is 
generally  eulogised  in  rare  plant  lists,  but  seen  in 
bloom  it  is  somewhat  disappointing.  In  growth  it 
is  like  a  Zephyranthes — iu  fact,  it  strictly  belongs  to 
that  genus.  Its  flowers  are  small,  globose,  and  of  a 
curious  tinge,  best  described  as  copper-red.  The 
stalks  rise  about  half  a  foot  high,  and  are  also 
ruddy  tinged.  It  comes  from  Monte  Video,  there- 
fore only  half  hardy.  It  has  been  in  flower  for 
some  time  among  the  many  beautiful  and  rare 
plants  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew. 

White  Lilac  in  July  will  to  most  people 
appear  to  be  out  of  season  and  not  required,  but 
Mr.  Drost,  of  the  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond,  does  not 
appear  to  think  so.  He  helps  to  supply  Covent 
Garden,  and  till  now  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
it.  He  showed  a  specimen  of  it  at  the  Richmond 
show  last  week.  It  was  a  large  plant,  carrying 
numerous  clusters  of  pure  white  bloom  and  pale 
green,  half-developed  foliage.  It  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  forced  Lilac  at  Christmas,  but  it  must 
be  called  retarded  Lilac,  not  forced.  We  imagine 
there  is  more  art  required  in  thus  retarding  Lilac 
bloom  till  July  than  in  forcing  it  for  Christmas,  but 
the  mode  of  doing  it  is  best  known  by  Mr.  Drost. 
If  he  finds  it  pays  him,  why  should  he  not  do  it? 
but  on  the  face  of  it  it  does  seem  absurd.  We  shall 
soon  be  having  Lilac  bloom  the  whole  year  round, 
seeing  that  the  earliest  comes  into  bloom  in  October 
and  November. — W.  G. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. — This 
shrub  is  grown  in  great  perfection  as  standard 
bushes  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery.  We  have 
never  before  seen  it  so  finely  flowered,  the  pyra- 
midal trusses  s©  large  or  so  numerous.  The 
standards  have  clean  stems  from  3  feet  to  5  feet 
high  and  the  heads  vary  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
across.  Some  of  these  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  at  the  Richmond  flower  show  last  week, 
and  intermixed  with  Japanese  Acers,  graceful 
Grasses,  and  other  foliage,  they  made  a  most 
beautiful  group,  which  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 
The  value  of  this  Hydrangea  as  a  greenhouse  shrub 
in  pots  is  not  known  generally,  but  at  this  season 
what  finer  effect  could  be  produced  than  a  group 
of  well-grown  specimens  such  as  those  described. 
The  value  of  the  standards  is  chiefly  that  of  giving 
relief  to  the  outline  of  groups  of  dwarf  bushes, 
which  should  be  grown  as  well  as  standards. 

The  Japanese  Storax  (Styrax  japonica)  is  an 
extremely  pretty  shrub  in  flower,  and  one  cannot 
help  noticing  it  among  others  because  of  its  dis- 
tinctness. The  only  plant  that  reminds  one  of  it  is 
the  old  Solanum  jasminoides.  It  is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  very  twiggy,  and  has  many  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  hang  abundantly  on  slender 
stalks  like  tiny  white  bells,  so  that  the  effect  of  a 
large  bush  in  bloom  is  very  pleasing.  In  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery  it  is  quite  hardy,  and 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  exhibited  it  on  several  occasions 
lately  at  wide  intervals,  so  that  it  must  last  in  bloom 
a  long  time.  It  is  an  excellent  companion  plant 
for  S.  Obaasia,  which  was  shown  from  Coombe  Wood 
a  month  ago.  The  American  Storax  (S.  americana) 
is  in  flower  at  Kew  just  now,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
pretty  as  S.  japonica;  its  flowers  are  white  and 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  other  in  form,  but  they 
are  not  so  abundant,  and  this  variety  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  general  culture. 

Spiraea  grandiflora. — This  is  without  doubt  a 
good  thing,  a  shrub  that  should  be  taken  in  hand  by 
some  enterprising  nurseryman  and  made  known. 
It  should  be  compared  with  S.  sorbifolia  and  Lind- 
leyana,  for  it  comes  in  the  samegroup,  having  long, 
pinnate  leaves.  It  is  dwarf  in  growth,  reaching 
to  about  the  same  height  as  S.  sorbifolia  (not 
nearly  so  tall  as  Lindleyana).  Its  leaves  too  are 
green,  not  bronzy  green,  as  in  sorbifolia.  The  flower 
clusters  are  borne  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  termi- 
nating the  upright  shoots.  They  are  branched  and 
the  flowers  are  white,  fully  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  sorbifolia.     It  flowers  ruuoh  earlier  too,  for  while 


sorbifolia  is  only  in  smaU  bud,  and  Lindleyana  is 
not  even  showing  for  bloom,  grandiflora  is  in  full 
flower.  It  is  an  extremely  graceful  and  showy 
shrub,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  specimens  at  Kew 
(near  the  temperate  house),  where  all  three  kinds 
are  growing  together.  S.  grandiflora  also  goes  by 
the  names  of  S.  sorbifolia  grandiflora,  S.  Pallasi, 
S.  alpina,  and  S.  davurica.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
therefore  hardy  beyond  a  doubt. 


Destroyers. 

THE  PLAGUE  OF  GRUBS. 
The  ravages  committed  amongst  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  this  year  by  the  caterpillars  which 
have  appeared  in  such  numbers  are  causing 
inquiries  to  be  made  amongst  fruit  growers  and 
gardeners  as  to  the  nature  of  the  scourge.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  blight,  but  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred,  even  amongst  those  whose  calling 
brings  them  frequently  into  contact  with  this 
pest,  are  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  the 
insects  which  cause  such  extensive  damage,  re- 
sulting in  so  great  a  loss  to  the  fruit  grower. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  enemy  and  the  mode  of  its 
attack  is  more  than  half  the  battle  towards  pre- 
venting or  remedying  the  evil.  Surely  the  loss 
sustained  by  fruit  growers  this  year  will  induce 
them  to  study  the  habits  of  their  enemies,  or  at 
least  to  take  heed  to  the  teachings  of  those  who 
have  studied  them,  and  apply  the  remedies 
recommended  for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
plague  of  this  year.  It  is  both  an  easy  and 
interesting  study,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  profit- 
able, if  only  to  dispel  the  absurd  notion  that 
these  pests  come  in  the  air  or  suddenly  spring 
into  existence  in  a  few  days. 

Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  grower  here  and 
there  who  has  departed  from  the  leave-all-to- 
Nature  plan,  and  has  adopted  measures  to  pre- 
vent his  trees  being  devoured,  and  he  has  inva- 
riably reaped  the  reward  of  his  labours,  but 
the  majority  simply  ridicule  the  idea  that  there 
is  any  effectual  means  of  combating  the  enemy. 
It  certainly  seems  useless  to  select  the  best 
kinds  of  fruit  and  plant  them  in  quantity  if  we 
cannot  preserve  them  from  destruction. 

The  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata)  is  by 
far  the  worst  amongst  the  many  insects  which 
attack  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  other  fruits. 
Thousands  of  pounds  damage  have  been  done 
by  the  caterpillar  of  this  little  moth  in  some 
districts  this  year.  The  moth  appears  at  the 
end  of  October,  and  may  be  found  until  the  end 
of  December.  The  males  may  be  observed  on 
mild  evenings  flitting  about  in  the  twilight,  and 
later  on  if  a  light  of  any  kind  is  carried  in  the 
garden  they  wiU  be  attracted  to  it.  They  are  a 
little  over  an  inch  between  the  tips  of  the  wings, 
which  resemble  veiy  fine  tissue  paper.  The  fore 
wings  are  grey  with  brown  markings,  the  hind 
wings  paler.  The  female  has  no  wings,  at  least 
they  are  useless  for  flight,  being  small  and 
appearing  as  if  deformed  ;  her  powers  of  locomo- 
tion are  thus  reduced  to  running,  and  she  is 
very  active.  Herein,  then,  is  the  weak  point 
which  must  be  taken  advantage  of  in  adopting 
means  of  preventing  its  ravages.  The  female,  to 
lay  the  eggs  wliicli  are  to  produce  the  next  year's 
crop  of  grubs,  has  to  ascend  the  trees,  as  the 
chrysalis  is  in  the  ground  when  it  gives  birth 
to  the  perfect  insect.  To  do  this,  being  unable 
to  fly,  it  must  run  up  the  stems,  and  the  aim  of 
the  fruit  grower  must  be  to  prevent  its  ascent. 
Various  compositions  are  recommended  for  this 
jiurpose.  Stockholm  tar  and  cart  grease  mixed 
in  e(iual  proportions  are  used  in  Germany,  where 
tills  moth  is  sometimes  very  abundant.  This 
mixture  is  found  effectual  if  renewed  every  few 
days,  and  is  said  not  to  injure  the  trees,  but  I 


should  think  some  composition  could  be  pre- 
pared which  would  not  require  renewing  so 
often.  Experiments  of  this  kind  would  be 
worth  trying.  We  have  plenty  of  insecticides 
for  killing  vermin  without  injuring  the  moat 
tender  plant,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  find  a  barrier  of  some  kind, 
easy  of  application,  that  these  wingless  moths 
could  not  cross,  and  that  should  not  be  injurious 
to  the  trees.  Between  such  a  barrier  and  the 
soil  the  moths  will  congregate,  and  may  then  be 
destroyed.  As  each  female  lays  200  eggs,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  destruc- 
tion which  would  take  place  in  one  night. 
When  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them,  they 
ascend  the  trees  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  buds 
and  twigs.  These  eggs  are  hatched  in  the 
spring,  and  immediately  the  grubs  commence 
their  depredations.  Some  writers  affirm  that 
the  tiny  grubs  exist  in  the  buds,  and  that  is 
what  the  birds  are  searching  for  when  they 
destroy  so  many  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
this,  because  the  eggs  are  not  laid  in  the  buds  ; 
their  hard  coating  would  prevent  it  ;  and  the 
Gooseberry,  which  the  birds  areso  partial  to,  is  not 
attacked  by  this  moth.  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  the 
tiny  morsel,  the  heart  of  the  bud  which  is  sought 
for.  However,  as  soon  as  the  buds  commence 
to  burst,  the  birds  have  a  change,  as  the  grubs 
just  hatched  provide  them  with  food,  and  a 
few  finches  and  tits  no  doubt  destroy  thousands 
in  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  an  opening  is 
formed  in  the  buds  the  tiny  grubs  bore  into  the 
soft  unexpanded  leaves  and  grow  with  the 
shoots.  As  the  leaves  expand  the  grub  draws 
several  together,  forming  a  snug  retreat,  from 
whence  it  comes  forth  to  feed,  mostly  during 
the  night.  The  larva  of  the  winter  moth  is 
pale  green,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  leaf  rollers  by  having  only  four  false  legs 
or  claspers ;  also  by  the  way  it  forms  its  retreat. 
It  does  not  roll  the  leaves,  but  draws  several 
together,  mostly  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  where 
it  rests  in  an  almost  circular  position,  the  head 
touching  the  tail.  Some  surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  80  few  grubs  are  visible  in  com- 
parison to  the  damage  done,  but  if  the  trees  are 
closely  examined  where  badly  affected  two  or 
three  will  be  found  on  each  shoot  carefully  con- 
cealed from  view,  and  if  anyone  will  take  one 
of  these  grubs  when  quite  small  and  feed  it  until 
it  goes  into  the  pupa  state,  he  will  be  surprised 
at  the  quantity  of  leaves  it  will  devour.  When 
full  grown— about  the  end  of  May— the  grub 
drops  to  the  ground, and  making  a  case  near  the 
surface,  changes  into  a  chrysalis,  remaining  in 
this  state  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  it 
again  changes  to  a  moth. 

The  attacks  of  the  leaf  roller  moths,  which 
are  also  numerous  this  year,  cannot  be  pre- 
vented in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
winter  moth,  and  hand-picking  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  species  which  is  most  abundant 
this  year  has  grubs  of  a  bluish  green  colour 
with  black  heads.  They  are  very  quick  in 
their  movements  when  disturbed.  They  may 
be  destroyed  by  picking  the  leaves  off  in 
which  they  are  hidden  or  squeezing  them  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger.  When  full  grown 
they  change  to  a  chrysalis  in  the  tubes  where 
they  have  been  feeding.  Although  of  small  size, 
when  present  in  great  numbers,  as  is  the  case 
this  year,  they  commit  great  havoc.  Another 
destructive  little  moth  is  tlie  little  ermine  (Hypo- 
nomeuta  padella),  in  some  places  knovra  as  the 
cobweb  moth,  from  its  habit  when  in  the  larva 
state  of  living  in  colonies  under  cover  of  a  web, 
from  which  it  comes  forth  at  night  to  feed. 
Being  so  conajiicuous,  it  is  easily  seen  and  de- 
stroyed. A.  Barker. 
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Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAN. 

THE    GOOSEBERRY. 

How  frequently  in  village  lore,  when  the 
countryman  wishes  to  express  supreme  con- 
tempt for  some  event  past,  present,  or  in  the 
future,  do  we  hear  him  say,  "1  don't  care  a 
Gooseberry,"  showing  at  once  that  the  extreme 
plentifulness  of  this  rich,  sparkling,  delicious 
fruit  has  reduced  it  to  a  level  far  below  its 
real  value.  Indigenous  to  this  country,  it  is 
met  with  in  every  cottage  garden,  in  every  soil, 
rich  and  poor,  in  high  and  low  situations  from 
the  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats  ;  upon  the 
ruins  of  many  a  time-worn  castle,  where  the 
most  exquisite  flavour  is  secured  at  the  expense 
of  size  ;  in  private  and  market  gardens,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushes  barely  meet 
the  demand  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  large  enough 
for  gathering.  Although  thoroughly  hardy 
in  every  point,  save  its  early  flowers,  which, 
under  garden  culture,  are  liable  to  be  cut 
off  by  spring  frosts,  the  fruit  is  perhaps  better 
from  open  market  fields  than  from  walled  gardens 


berry,  then,  being  such  a  general  favourite  with 
the  peer  and  the  peasant,  let  us  .see  what  are 
the  best  soils  and  situations  for  producing 
flavour,  the  best  modes  of  propagation,  train- 
ing, and  culture,  and  then  we  will  wind  up 
with  small  selections  for  general  and  special 
purposes. 

I  said  just  now  that  the  bush  well  ac- 
commodates itself  to  any  situation,  from 
the  crumbling  ruin  to  any  soil,  rich  or  poor, 
and  so  it  will,  but,  having  our  choice,  we 
eschew  the  very  poor,  and  pin  our  faith  on  a 
good,  sound,  well-drained,  calcareous  loam  cap- 
able of  producing  the  best  succulent  vegetables. 
Upon  a  soil  of  this  description  the  bushes  attain 
their  largest  size,  and,  provided  the  surface  is 
kept  moist  and  cool  by  mulching,  not  only  to 
feed,  but  to  prolong  the  ripening  process,  the 
flavour  of  the  finest  fruit  is  but  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  bird-sown  wild- 
ing growing  in  a  heap  of  old  lime  rubble.  Taking 
a  mean  temperature  of  56°  at  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing as  our  working  line,  I  would  keep  below  it 
in  point  of  fatness  and  moisture  in  the  extreme 
north,  and  not  much  above  it  in  the  south,  and 
then  I  question  if  the  slowly  ripened  fruit  in 
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in  the  south,  and  northern  growers  assure  U3 
that  the  best  Gooseberries  in  the  world  are 
grown  over  the  border.  The  fruit  is  tit  for  use 
in  puddings,  tarts,  and  for  bottling  as  soon  as 
large  enough,  and  villagers  vie  with  each  other 
in  making  their  first  picking  for  Whitsunday. 
The  cook  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  every  other 
kitchen,  for  that  matter,  from  day  to  day  says, 
"Give  me  Gooseberries,'  and  well  he  may,  for 
this  is  the  first  fresh  wholesome  seed  fruit  with 
which  he  can  vary  his  jams  and  conserves  of 
the  preceding  year.  In  course  of  time  the 
fruit  becomes  extremely  acid,  at  least  so  they 
say,  but  the  advent  of  Currants  and  Raspberries 
puts  it  out  for  a  time,  or  perhaps  altogether,  as 
a  culinary  fruit,  and  well  it  is  for  the  connoisseur, 
as  this  respite  leaves  a  plentiful  supply  for  the 
dessert  throughout  the  hottest  pait  of  the 
summer.  This  stage  reached,  all  good  gardeners 
devise  sundry  means  fur  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  fruit,  well  knowing  that  all 
classes,  from  the  duke  downward,  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  good  dish  of  Gooseberries,  when  Pines, 
Peaches,  and  Grapes  are  sent  away  from  their 
tables   comparativtly   untouched.      The  Gooac- 


the  north  of  Scotland  would  not  be  better  fla- 
voured than  the  forced  berries  met  with  south 
of  London.  Moisture  in  all  gardens,  north  and 
south,  must  be  plentiful,  but  not  the  chilling 
Lichen-producing  vapour  from  cold,  wet  lands, 
in  which  the  roots,  if  they  do  not  perish,  certainly 
cannot  perform  their  proper  functions.  This 
moisture  the  mulch  which  I  have  just  recom- 
mended will  secure.  In  the  north  of  England, 
where  the  weavers  and  mechanics  growsuch  enor- 
mous fruits  for  exhibition,  the  aid  of  moisture  is 
fullyappreciated,  as  we  find  these  enthusiasts  pro- 
ducing slight  shade  without  shutting  out  light, 
feeding  copiously,  and  suckling  the  berries  by 
placing  sauceri  of  water  in  close  proximity  to 
the  snouts.  But  this  is  riding  the  hobby-horse 
to  death— flavour,  for  which  these  big  Lanca- 
shire sorti  are  not  proverbial,  b-ing  a  matter  of 
secondary  consideration.  Excellent  late  dessert 
Gooseberries  can  be  grown  on  trees  trained  like 
Currants  on  north  walls,  and  cordons  trained 
up  a  light  wiic  fence  or  trellis  form  a  very 
pretty  and  profitable  feature  close  to  the  mar- 
gins of  garden  walks  ;  but  here  they  must  be 
closely  netted,  as  all  comers  feel  that  they  may 


honestly  rob  the  most  conservative  gardener  of 
a  ripe  Gooseberry.  The  pyramid,  again,  trained 
and  closely  pinched,  is  a  very  pretty  form,  but 
the  trees  from  which  masses  are  supplied  are 
grown  as  round-headed  bushes  on  single  stems 
either  in  long  rows,  or,  better  still,  in  squares 
or  lilocks  for  the  convenience  of  netting  from 
the  bullfinch  in  the  spring  anel  the  blackbird 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Propagation  is  easily 
eftected  by  seeds,  layers,  suckers,  and  cuttings  ; 
but  unless  short  of  stock,  or  new  varieties,  of 
which  already  we  have  too  many,  are  wanted, 
the  last-named  method  is  the  best.  Cuttings 
are  put  in  at  all  times  from  October  to  March, 
but  the  best  month,  I  think,  is  November,  as 
the  wood  at  that  perioel  is  thoroughly  ripe  and 
void  of  superfluous  sap  ;  moreover,  the  heels 
have  plenty  of  time  to  callus,  and  are  ready  to 
throw  out  their  roots  in  the  spring.  Moderately 
strong  pieces  of  the  current  year's  wood  should 
be  taken  from  healthy  trees,  and  if  slipped  olF 
with  a  heel  so  much  the  better  ;  12  inches  is  a 
good  average  length,  but  shorter  pieces  will  do 
provided  they  are  let  6  inches  into  the  ground, 
and  the  point  bud  is  left  to  continue  the  growth 
for  the  formation  of  a  straight  stem.  Having 
detached  and  labelled  the  cuttings,  remove  all 
the  buds  and  thorns  from  the  base  upward, 
leaving  three  or  four  near  the  point  to  draw  the 
sap  and  form  the  framework  of  the  future  tree  ; 
line  them  in  rather  light,  rich  garden  soil  with 
a  spade  to  a  depth  of  6  inches,  double  this 
distance  apart  and  IJ  feet  from  row  to  row. 
Tread  firmly  home,  and  the  work  is  finished,  at 
least  for  the  present,  but  a  clean  stem  free  from 
suckers  being  not  only  the  orthodox,  but  the 
best  style,  the  following  summer  must  be  de- 
voted to  further  disbudding,  and  perhaps  pinch- 
ing, to  get  the  first  set  of  branches  well  above 
the  soil.  When  twelve  months  old  they  may  be 
taken  up  and  lined  out  to  wider  distances  each 
way,  and  the  autumn  following  a  large  percentage 
will  be  strong  enough  for 

Planting.  — Having  stated  that  the  Goose- 
berry will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  any 
temperate  climate,  I  will  take  for  gi-anted  the 
fact  that  the  most  suitable  spot  in  any  well- 
managed  garden  is  thoroughly  drained,  deeply 
trenched,  and  rich  enough  for  a  start  without 
the  aid  of  rank  manure ;  and,  further,  that  it  ia 
not  overhung  by  trees,  especially  in  the  north, 
or  too  much  shaded  by  buildings.  Having 
levelled  and  firmed  the  ground  by  treading, 
throw  it  into  squares  by  drawing  shallow  drills 
each  way,  say  6  feet  apart,  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  its  quality  ;  take  out  a  hole  at  each  angle, 
insert  a  short,  stout  stick  in  the  centre  and  in- 
troduce the  tree,  keeping  the  roots  well  up  to 
the  surface  to  allow  for  settling.  In  sound, 
naturally  rich  soils  the  trees  will  grow  without 
the  aid  of  fresh  compost,  but  in  many  old  gar- 
dens full  of  humus  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a 
few  spadefuls  of  fresh  compost,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  trimmings  from  the 
roadside,  with  a  little  old  lime  rubble  added. 
Bushes  by  the  sides  of  walks  should  not  be  less 
than  9  feet  apart,  pyramids  nearly  as  much,  and 
cordons  against  north  walls  or  trellises  from  a 
foot  to  18  inches.  Although  the  Gooseberry  is 
so  hardy,  the  young  roots  are  quickly  injured 
by  drought;  hence  the  importance  of  dei- patch 
in  transferring  the  trees  from  the  nursery  to 
their  permanent  quarters ;  also,  when  out  of  the 
ground,  of  denuding  the  stems  of  every  bud  and 
sucker  to  prevent  future  trouble  and  mutilation. 
When  planted,  the  weather  being  dry,  a  steady 
watering  will  wash  the  fine  particles  of  soil  into 
the  roots,  a  single  tie  to  the  sticks  will  keep 
the  bushes  steady,  and  a  frost-resisting  muleh 
will  put  them  rigtit  for  (he  winter. 

Pi'.VNiNG.  —  When  bushes  arc  well  formed  ia 
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the  nursery,  their  future  manipulation  is  by  no 
means    difficult.     The    first    important    point, 
especially  upon  varieties  of  a  pendent  habit, 
however,  is  the  formation  of  the  first  set  of 
shoots  at  least  a  foot  above  the  ground  fine,  and 
when  these  have  been  started,  the  pinching  of 
strong  growths  in  summer  and  thinning  out  in 
winter  will  be  all  that  is  needed.     Wlien  the 
trees  get  into  full  bearing,  it  is  necessary  to  thin 
well,   especially  in  the  centres,  first,  to  let  in 
light  and  air,  and,  second,  to  favour  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  when  the  time  arrives  for 
gathering.     Pruners  of  the  old  school  shorten 
back  the  tips  every  year,  and  spur  in  each  branch 
to  a  single  eye  from  base  to  point,  but  the  finest 
fruit  is  obtained  from  well-ripened  young  wood 
of  the  preceding  year  ;  hence  the  advantage  of 
cutting  out  a  few  of  the  aged  branches  to  make 
room  for  the  rising  generation,  so  to  speak,  as 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  extension  or 
semi-extension,  even  in  the  Gooseberry,  tends 
to  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  the  production 
of  an  abundance  of  luscious  fruit.     In  the  selec- 
tion of  trees  for  pyramids,  a  most  ornamental 
way  of  growing  them,  those  with  clean,  straight 
centre  shoots  should  be  preferred,  as  they  take 
most  readily  to  the  way  in  which  they   are  in- 
tended to  go.     Here,  as  in   the   bush,  square, 
straight  stout  stakes  will  be  needed,  only  they 
must  be  much  taller,  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
specimens  0  feet  to  9  feet  in  height  may  not  be 
manufactured   in   a   few  seasons.     The   modus 
operandi  is  as  follows  :  Train  the  leader  to  the 
stake,  pinch  it  as  often  as  it  has  made  9  inches 
from  the  last  check,  and  avoid  getting  the  side 
shoots  too  densely  crowded  ;  in  fact,  treat  the 
Gooseberry  as  though  it  were  an  Apple  on  the 
Paradise,    or  'a  Pear  on  the  Quince   stock,  by 
pinching    the    points    out     of     the    horizontal 
shoots   as  soon   as   they    have   grown  to  their 
proper  length  and  by  the  entire  removal  of  all 
intermediate    supertluous   growths   back    to    a 
single  bud.     Treated  in  this  way  upon  good  soil 
wefl   mulched,    and   copiously  watered  in   dry 
weather,  the  prevention  of  waste  of  force  will 
send  the  leaves  rapidly  upwai-d,  and  trees  almost, 
if  not  quite  bird-proof  will  be  formed  in  two  or 
three  years.     Some  growers  intlict  upon  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  by 
training  the  shoots  out  to  round  hoops,  small  at 
the   bale,    larger    above,    but    gardeners    who 
always  have  their  hands  full  do  not  often  find 
time   for   this  sort  of   work,  and  if  they  do,  I 
could  wish  it  better  employed,  as  there  is  no 
form  more  pleasing  or  useful  than  the  natural 
bush  and  the  clean-legged,  well-formed  pyramid. 

Varieties. — A  gardener  does  not  experience 
much  difficulty  in  writiag  a  few  columns,  upon 
the  culture  of  Gooseberrits,  but  when  he  arrives 
at  a  selection  of  varieties,  out  of  the  long  lists 
now  published  he  finds  that  he  has  left  the  most 
diflioult  part  of  his  work  until  last.  Having 
given  select  lists  in  former  numbers  of  The 
Gakdkn,  I  might  be  excused  from  a  repetition, 
but,  lacking  the  time  t  j  look  them  up,  I  know 
from  experience  that  the  following,  whether  or 
not  they  h.ive  been  named  before,  will  not  dis- 
appoint :  — 

]l7,i;e.— Bright  Venus,  Antigonist,  Crystal,  Lidy 
Leicester,  Whiteamith,  Snowball,  Freedom. 

Yellow.— hror.m  Girl,  Leader,  Leveller,  Catherina, 
Champagne,  Yellowsmith,  Early  Sulphur. 

Refi.— Ironmonger,  Kecn'a  Seedling,  Champagne, 
Warrington,  Speedwell,  Wilmot's  Early,  Crown  Bob. 

Oreen. — Matchless,  Gascjigne,  Early  Hairy,  Pit- 
maston  Green  Gage,  Lofty,  Green  Walnut,  Green 
London,  Roeeherry. 

EXTUA   LARGE   GoOSEHEaRIES. 

Wliite. — Antagonist,  Careless,  Freedom,  King  of 
Trumps,  Hero  of  the  Nile,  Snowdrift. 

Yelldw. — Drill,  Catherina,  Criterion,  Mount  Plea- 
Bant,  Leveller,  Pilot. 


Red.— Damn's  Mistake,  Beauty,  London,  Conquering 
Hero,  Lion's  Provider,  Clayton. 

Green. — Telegraph,  Shiner,  Thumper,  Stockwell, 
Green  London,  General. 

The  best  varieties  for  bottling  are  "Rumbullion, 
green  and  yellow,  Companion,  Cheshire  Lass, 
and  Queen  of  Trumps  ;  for  converting  into 
preserves,  Ironmonger,  old  Rough  Red,  and 
Warrington.  Small  varieties  make  the  best  jam, 
the  large  ones  being  too  pulpy.  The  variety  (an 
illustration  of  which  is  here  given)  is  not  so  well 
known  as  some,  but  it  should  be  included  in 
every  collection,  as  it  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  pleasantly  flavoured  Gooseberries  we  have 
tasted.  It  belongs  to  the  green-skinned  section. 
The  fruit  is  of  rather  small  size  and  borne 
abundantly. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  east  and  west,  which 
contrast  rather  sharply  in  their  fruit  experiences 
this  year,  should,  nevertheless,  have  an  identical 
record  to  present  as  to  the  superiority  of  young 
Strawberry  plants  to  old.  I  therefore  agree  with 
all  that  "  W.  C."  advances  on  this  important  matter 
(p.  597).  Bat  my  experience  carries  the  matter 
farther  than  that  of  "W.  C,"  for  broadly  I  may 
say  that,  but  for  young  plantations,  our  Straw- 
berries would  have  been  a  failure.  We  generally 
keep  our  crops  in  bearing  two  or  three  seasons. 
This  year  what  was  looked  upon  as  our  chief  supply 
were  two-year-old  plants.  These  lost  their  leaves, 
bloomed  very  sparsely,  and  so  much  of  the  bloom 
came  blind,  that  they  are  not  worth  netting. 

Fortunately,  as  soon  as  runners  could  be  procured 
last  season,  we  planted  out  several  double  rows 
rather  closely,  iateLding  to  form  the  plants  into 
new  plantations  in  rows  2-k  feet  apart  and  1  foot 
H  inches  or  G  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  This, 
however,  was  not  done,  but  the  young  plants  and 
their  runners  were  left,  through  stress  of  drought 
and  work,  to  form  one  wide  bed.  These  furnish  our 
supply  of  fruit  this  season. 

And  yet  it  is  supplemented  by  some  others  yet  more 
marvellous.  Noticing  how  hard  the  old  plants  were 
hit  in  the  spring,  I  obtained  several  hundred  runners 
in  April,  planted  them  at  once,  watering  them 
home.  Without  any  farther  attention  than  the 
keeping  of  these  plants  clear  of  weeds,  and  rather 
heavily  sub-cropping  them  with  Lettuces,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  throwing  off  trusses  of  from  four 
to  six  good  fruits  each.  They  have  also  pushed 
forth  a  good  crop  of  abnormally  early  and  robust 
runners,  which  will  be  pegged  down,  as  "  W.  C." 
describes,  as  soon  as  the  Lettuces  are  cleared  off. 

Another  mixed  lot  of  plants  and  runners  that 
yielded  a  fine  maiden  crop  last  season  is  also  yield- 
ing a  fair,  though  not  such  a  fall  crop  this  year. 
The  point  that  I  am  anxious  to  emphasise  is,  that 
but  for  the  bed  of  two-year-old  plants,  and  the 
other  of  maidens  but  a  few  months  old,  we  should 
have  scarcely  any  Strawberries  this  season.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account  of 
the  older  Strawberries  that  have  failed,  that  from  a 
scarcity  of  water  and  of  labour  none  of  the  plants 
were  watered  after  the  gathering  of  the  hasty  and 
light  harvest  of  fruit  last  year.  The  plants  were, 
however,  tolerably  well  mulched  with  strawy  litter, 
and  though  the  foliage  flagged  considerably,  none 
of  it  was  scorched  or  burnt  up  by  the  long  drought 
of  the  summer  of  18S7.  It  has  long,  however,  been  a 
maxim  with  many  Strawberry  forcers  that  for  every 
wilted  leaf,  and  for  every  time  it  wilts,  a  penalty  is 
exacted  in  the  form  of  a  loss  of  weight  or  a  lower- 
ing of  quality  in  the  fruit.  Can  it  be  that  the 
general  failure  more  or  less  of  the  out-of-door 
Strawberry  crop  of  this  year  is  but  an  object  lesson 
on  a  gigantic  scale  to  enforce  the  soundness  of  this 
maxim  ? 

It  may  be,  and  it  is  certain  that  few  plants  suffer 
more  or  sooner  from  drought  than  Strawberries.  But 
still,  as  t  he  older  plants  have  not  only  on  the  whole  the 
most,  but  the  deepest  roots,  one  might  suppose  that 
the  drought  would  belonger  in  exhausting  their  water 


supplies  than  that  of  young  plants  with  their  roots 
closer  to  the  surface.  Here,  however,  the  moisture-con- 
serving power  of  surface  shade  comes  in  to  the  aid  of 
the  younger  plants.  So  potent  is  this  power,  that 
it  has  set  not  a  few  of  our  most  experienced  culti- 
vators thinking  whether  after  all,  and  especially  on 
dry  soils  and  seasons,  the  old  bed  system  of  Straw- 
berry culture  is  not  preferable  to  the  single  line 
plan  that  has  mostly  superseded  it.  The  bed 
system,  as  brought  up  to  modern  ideas,  combines 
the  advantages  of  the  utmost  vigour  of  youth,  a  uni- 
formly moist  root-run,  and  a  local  atmosphere  of 
vapour  and  shadow  most  congenial  to  the  full  and 
free  development  of  the  fruit  to  fullest  size  and 
highest  quality. 

Neither  the  general  structure  nor  peculiar  finish 
of  the  Strawberry  fruit  fit  it  for  combating  with  or 
benefiting  from  fierce  sunshine  or  a  parched  atmo- 
sphere. Hence  the  fruits  are  easily  scorched  or 
deteriorated  through  any  excess  of  direct  sunlight 
or  of  drought  either  in  the  earth  or  air.  The 
unique  experience  of  last  year  forcibly  reminds  us 
that  the  roots  of  Strawberries  are  probably  as  im- 
patient of  any  excess  of  heat  and  drought  as  the 
fruit,  and  the  denser  shadow  provided  alike  for 
root,  fruit,  and  crowns  on  the  bed  or  hybrid  bed 
system  last  dry  season  probably  accounts  for  their 
unique  health  and  fertility  this  season.  Assuredly 
there  must  be  some  potent  reason  for  the  general 
failure  of  Strawberries  in  rows  this  season,  and 
if  anyone  has  a  more  ready  or  reasonable  one  than 
that  now  set  forth,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  forth- 
with declare  it  through  the  pages  of  The  Garden. 

D.  T.  F. 


Early  Strawberry  runners. — Where  large 
quantities  of  Strawberry  runners  are  required  to  pot 
up  for  forcing,  an  arrangement  such  as  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Evans  at  Lythe  Hill  is  very  advantageous. 
To  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  fruiting 
quarters  and  perhaps  damaging  the  fruit  to  obtain 
early  runners,  a  Strawberry  plantation  is  made  and 
kept  solely  for  this  purpose,  the  blooms  being  picked 
off  as  they  appear.  The  whole  strength  of  the  plant 
is  then  concentrated  in  producing  early,  healthy 
runners,  and  early  propagated  plants  have  plenty  of 
time  to  make  strong  crowns  which  become  well 
ripened,  a  matter  of  some  importance  for  success- 
ful Strawberry  forcing. 

Strawberry  James  Veitoh.— Without  doubt 
this  is  the  largest  fruited  Strawberry  grown.  I  saw 
some  splendid  fruits  of  it  the  other  day  at  Lingford 
that  were  both  large  and  handsome  and  freely  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  I  never  saw  this  sort  in  such  a 
thriving  condition  before,  for  there  are  not  many 
gardens  in  which  it  grows  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
It  was  such  a  poor  cropper  with  me,  that  I  had  to 
discard  it  several  years  ago,  after  giving  it  a  long 
trial.  What  surprised  me  most  was  that  this  sort 
succeeded  just  as  well  in  pots  in  an  unheatcd  house 
as  it  did  in  the  open.  The  soil  of  the  garden  in 
c|uestion  is  a  strong  deep  loam  that  is  naturally  well 
drained.  But  I  nolicel  that  the  crop  was  much  in 
need  of  dry  weather,  for  many  of  the  fruits  were 
rotting  away  at  the  stem  before  they  were  ripe. 
Those  who  are  in  want  of  a  large  Strawberry  should 
give  this  sort  a  trial.— J.  C.  C,  Taunton. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 

Pine  growing'  at  Goodw^ood.— We  miderstand  that 
the  cultivcttion  of  the  Piiic-niiple  will  be  given  up  when  the 
present  batch  h;is  (i..ric  fiuitmg. 

Pine-apple  Nectarine.— As  a  fruit  always  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  uiLsurpassed  in  qiiiilit.v,  and  a  good  cropper,  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Lytlie  Hill,  pins  Lis  f  *itli  to  this  kind  alone,  and 
i.s  perfectly  contented  with  it. 

Red  Currants-— A  corre-'^pondent  sends  us  fruits  of  the 
Red  Currant,  to  thow  the  advantage  of  jtlanting  the  tree 
au^unst  a  chimney.  The  berries  were  large  and  excellentl.v 
coloured,  while  on  the  other  portion  of  the  plant  not  so 
placed  they  wore  only  about  liiilf  developed. 

Strawberry  Docteur  Morere  is  spoken  highly  of 
and  largely  grown  at  Goodwood,  'the  frnit  is  of  large  size 
and  of  good  appearance  and  flavour.  The  plants  also  bear 
freely.  This  variety  also  docs  weU  in  the  Royal  Horlicultuial 
Society's  garden  at  Chiswick. 

Strawberries   King   of   the   Earlies    and 

Noble. — Judging  from  these  as  grown  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  at  the 
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present  time,  tliey  are  both  decided  acquisitiona  and 
valuable  additions  to  our  early  varieties.  They  are 
some  way  in  advance  of  other  standard  sorts.  Mr. 
Barron  speaks  very  highly  of  them.  In  these  two  va- 
rieties we  appear  to  get  most  useful  additions  to  our 
market  Strawberries.  Is  anyone  trying  House's 
Victoria  ?  This  is  said  to  be  early,  almost  as  early 
as  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  a  capital  bearer  and  forcer. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  between  President  and 
British  Queen. — R.  D. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Altiiouqh  the  nights  down  to  the  middle  of  Jane 
were  intensely  cold,  the  nice  light  rains  we  have 
had  have  brought  about  a  marvellous  change 
amongst  fruit  trees  generally,  and  we  are  now  able 
to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  as  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  we  are  likely  to  harvest. 
Orchards  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  not  only  be  extremely  light,  but  many 
of  the  trees  at  the  present  time  look  scathed  by 
maggot  past  recovery.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  the  outcome,  as  we  find  a  continuance 
of  warm  showery  weather  makes  a  great  improve- 
ment in  a  few  days,  but  in  this  part  of  the  country 
the  subsoil  is  still  very  dry,  and  unless  heavy  rain 
comes  quickly  we  can  hardly  expect  present  patchy 
crops  to  swell  up  or  the  trees  to  form  much  blossom 
wood  for  another  year.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
exceptions  to  the  scathed  appearance  of  orchards, 
notably  where  they  are  well  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east,  and,  as  usual,  the  trees  in  due  course  will 
begin  to  show  more  fruit  than  many  people  antici- 
pate. In  my  own  orchard3  the  best  crops  are  borne 
by  A^hmead's  Kernel,  King  of  the  Pippins,  or  Golden 
Winter  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange,  the  never-fail- 
ing Duok's-bill,  Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  New 
Qaarrenden,  Echlinville  Seedling,  Lord  Suffield, 
King  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Claygate  Pear- 
maio,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Stirling  Castle, 
Loddington,  and  a  few  others.  In  the  kitchen 
garden,  where  we  compose  the  grub  with  lime,  mulch, 
dig,  and  wash  with  the  hose,  some  of  the  above 
varieties  have  set  immense  crops,  and  we  are  now 
busily  engaged  upon  thinning.  Many  varieties  of 
Pears  apparently  set  heavy  crops,  but  some  of  them 
have  thinned  themselves  and  others  require  relief. 
Our  principal  work  amongst  these  has  been  hand- 
picking,  washing  with  the  hose,  mulching  with  half 
rotten  manure  or  stable  litter,  and  watering  where 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  drought  near  the  drainage. 
Strong-growing  trees  upon  free  stocks  we  have  com- 
menced breaking  out  down  the  centres,  but  I  do 
not  care  to  push  this  work,  as  I  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  induce  early  stopped  shoots  upon  our 
cold  heavy  soil  to  form  and  ripen  flower-buds  by  the 
end  of  the  season.  Upon  lighter  and  warmer  soils 
the  result  is  altogether  different,  but  then  in  speci- 
ally favoured  districts  the  Pear  upon  either  stock 
will  fruit  profusely  under  almost  any  treatment,  a 
fair  proof  that  one  hard  and  fast  line  cannot  be 
drawn  in  every  garden  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a  great  number  of  most 
beautiful  pyramids  10  feet  or  12  feet  in  height  upon 
strong  soil  and  worked  on  free  stocks,  bearing  good 
crops  of  fruit.  Formerly  they  were  pinched  and 
repinched  to  three  or  four  leaves  upon  each  shoot, 
but  bearing  fruit  was  the  exception,  certainly  not 
the  rule.  Now  under  root-pruning,  liberal  thinning 
of  the  too  crowded  branches,  and  allowing  the  others 
to  go,  the  health  and  fertility  of  these  fine  trees  are 
completely  changed. 

Peaches 
upon  open  walls  have  been  more  or  less  attacked  by 
green  fly,  the  oldest  and  deepest  rooted  trees  proving 
most  obstinate,  but  at  last — thanks  to  soapsuds — 
they  are  quite  clean,  carrying  plenty  of  fruit  and 
growing  freely.  When  Peach  trees  are  attacked  by 
aphis,  and  cold,  late  springs  are  unfavourable  to 
quick  growth,  it  is  the  too  common  practice  to 
foster  the  false  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  enemy  by 
the  removal  of  the  infested  shoots,  but  this  process 
only  aggravates  the  evil  by  checking  the  already  too 
tardy  flow  of  sap  and  exposing  the  tender  fruit  to 
cold  winds.  In  such  cases,  insecticides  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  clean  bill  of  health,  it  is  best 
to  defer  aU  disbudding  until  the  trees  are  clean,  and 
then  carry  it  on  by  easy  instalments.     The  ripening 


of  the  crop  may  be  retarded  for  a  week  or  two,  but 
then  the  trees  are  saved,  and  extra  attention  to 
laying  in  a  thin  spread  of  shoots  invariably  ensures 
ripe  wood.  Other  methods  there  are  of  hastening 
growth  in  late  unkind  seasons,  such  as  washing  well 
with  warm  water  early  on  bright  afternoons  and 
drawing  the  litter  oS  the  roots  on  fine  mornings  to 
let  in  the  sun  and  replacing  it  a  few  hours  later. 
All  these  operations  may  appear  irksome,  but  really 
they  are  not  so,  and  when  the  wall  man  has  his 
work  at  heart  he  will  find  time,  as  well  as  ways  and 
means,  for  carrying  his  crops  and  trees  to  maturity. 

Apbicots. 
When  these  are  carrying  full  crops  of  fruit  the 
borders  should  be  well  mulched  and  liberally 
watered,  for  of  all  the  trees  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted the  quick  perspiring  Apricot  is  first  to 
show  any  irregularity  when  stinted  for  root-mois- 
ture. The  surface  roots  no  doubt  are  most  active, 
and  very  often  finish  up  the  crop  under  the  ordinary 
rainfall,  but  the  deeply  seated  roots  have  their 
ofiice,  and  unless  they  are  well  supplied  to  and 
through  the  drainage,  paralysis  in  the  summer  and 
bud-dropping  in  the  early  spring  must  be  expected. 
All  breast  and  spur  shoots  should  now  be  well 
pruned  in  not  only  to  get  rid  of  every  vestige  of 
maggot,  but  also  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  by 
this  time  finished  stoning.  Where  strong  shoots 
have  started  from  the  main  branches,  all  vacancies 
may  be  filled  by  nailing  in  a  few  of  the  best,  as 
these,  when  properly  ripened,  give  the  finest  fruit, 
and  not  unfrequently  come  in  useful  for  taking  the 
places  of  old  and  unsightly  branches.  Thinning, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  finished,  but  any  of  the 
clusters  proving  too  crowded,  a  few  more  fruits  may 
yet  be  taken  for  use  in  the  kitchen. 

Chebeies, 
as  though  they  were  compensating  for  extra 
trouble  with  Peaches,  are  unusually  clean  and  free, 
and  the  fruit,  a  very  heavy  crop,  shows  no  sign  of 
dropping.  I  do  not  often  mulch  trees  on  north 
walls,  but  this  year  have  done  so  heavily  to  save 
the  labour  of  thinning.  Once  upon  a  time  1  pegged 
or  nailed  in  the  young  shoots,  but  having  pinched 
all  superfluous  growths  I  now  allow  those  left  to 
grow  out  from  the  wall  until  the  time  arrives  for 
the  winter  training.  By  adopting  this  plan  the 
points  get  thoroughly  cleansed  by  rain,  are  handy  for 
dipping  in  the  event  of  fly  becoming  troublesome, 
and,  independently  of  a  great  saving  of  labour  at  a 
busy  time,  they  mask  the  fruit  from  birds  before 
and  after  the  trees  are  netted.  Sweet  Cherries  are 
equally  prolific,  but  the  points  of  some  have 
required  dipping.  Black  fly,  however,  seems  un- 
usually weak  and  inactive,  and  this  lethargy  I  put 
down  to  the  credit  of  soapsuds  used  whenever  it 
can  be  applied  without  doing  Injury  to  the  fiuit  or 
flowers.  Soapsuds,  diluted, does  no  harm  to  the  green 
swelling  Cherries,  always  provided  the  trees  are  well 
hosed  with  clear  water  the  following  morning,  but 
winter  is  the  time  for  laying  on  sharp  and  strong, 
as  every  old  nail  hole  and  faulty  joint  can  then  be 
glazed  with  a  film  of  soap  and  soda.  To  the  use  of 
the  same  home-made  insecticide  and  stimulant  I 
attribute  our  freedom  from  caterpillar  upon 

GOOSBBEEEIES  AKD   CUBRAKTS. 

Once  these  trees  are  attacked  and  left  unheeded, 
every  leaf  is  soon  destroyed,  and  the  fruit  is 
rendered  sour  and  worthless.  The  enemy,  moreover, 
descends  into  the  ground  and  walls  and  returns  in 
stronger  force  the  following  season.  Here,  again, 
winter  is  the  season  for  washing,  but  at  any  con- 
venient time  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  the 
removal  of  the  loose  surface  soil  to  the  fire  pile 
should  precede  a  good  dressing  of  quicklime,  not 
from  gas-works,  to  be  washed  in  by  the  rain  and 
suds  and  eventually  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer 
of  compost.  Some  gardeners  who  scrub  and  scour 
all  the  year  round  in  their  fruit  houses  too  often 
neglect  these  humble  fruits,  and  yet  I  question  it 
the  loss  of  any  crop  can  create  a  greater  gap  in  the 
gardens  occupied  by  the  poor  or  wealthy.  Currants, 
both  Red  and  White,  should  now  be  carefully  netted. 
But  before  the  nets  are  put  on  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
ensure  a  free  circulation  of  warmth  and  air  by 
shortening  back  the  shoots  and  the  removal  of  some 


of  the  centre  growths  from  large  old  stool-formed 
bushes.  Younger  trees  on  single  stems  may  require 
pinching  and  manipulating  to  keep  them  in  form, 
but  being  full  of  vigour  as  well  as  the  producers  of 
the  finest  dessert  fruit  which  it  may  be  desirable 
to  keep  a  long  time,  this  end  can  best  be  secured  by 
the  retention  of  plenty  of  good  foliage.  Goose- 
berries with  us  are  the  heaviest  crop  we  have  hadr 
for  years,  nets  for  a  few  weeks  having  kept  the 
trees  secure  from  bullfinches.  The  stakes  and 
wires  remain  breast  high,  but  the  nets  are  housed 
away  for  use  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  But 
why  house  the  nets  .'  When  breast  high  a  man  can 
get  beneath  them  to  gather  the  green  fruit.  Well, 
once  the  crop  is  set  we  like  to  let  in  small  birds, 
and  none  are  more  welcome  than  the  inoffensive 
hedge  sparrow.  The  house  sparrow  with  some  is 
under  the  ban,  but  having  to  net  my  Peas,  I  let  all 
the  young  fly,  and  in  an  adjoining  orchard  the 
parents  have  destroyed  millions  of  grub  amongst  my 
best  Blenheims. 

STRA\VBERinE.S. 

Whatever  course  is  pursued  for  tie  protection  of 
the  fruit  from  slugs  and  snails,  the  wcrk  should  now 
be  finished,  and  the  early  beds  at  least  closely 
netted.  Many  old  beds  this  season  will  not  pay  for 
netting,  but  young  plantations,  as  I  have  recently 
stated  elsewhere,  are  excellent.  British  Queen, 
Doctor  Hogg,  President,  and  Paxton,  although 
rather  leafy,  are  loaded  with  fine  fruit,  and  others 
which  I  might  name  are  very  little  inferior.  The 
lice  rains  we  have  had  have  put  an  end  to  the  possi- 
bility of  blindness  from  drought,  the  whole  and 
sole  cause  of  so  many  failures  this  season,  but  for 
all  this  I  shall  never  again  trust  to  the  best  of  beds 
after  the  third  year.  Planting  good  autumn  run- 
ners in  May  in  deeply  trenched  ground  is  my  future 
plan,  and  every  runner  pegged  out  right  and  left 
as  well  as  the  parents  will  fruit  profusely  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  do  not  cut  the  wires  unless  the  runners 
are  too  numerous,  but  bury  them  lightly  with  fresh 
foil  in  the  autumn,  and  the  weather  being  dry  give 
plenty  of  water.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
having  misbehaved  herself  in  some  places,  some 
will  now  be  lookirg  out  for  somethirg  equally  early. 
Well,  they  may  go  heavily  into  La  Grosse  Sucr^e, 
and  a  very  early  sort  grown  by  Jlr.  Crump  at 
Madiesfield  which  he  calls  Early  Prolific.  The 
fruit  is  of  full  average  size,  a  bright  colour,  and 
fairly  good,  but  not  equal  to  La  Gro.<se  in  quality. 
It  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  long-waisted  Pauline, 
but  Mr.  Crump  has  not  got  on  well  with  it  in  the 
forcirg  house.  I  intend  to  destroy  the  last-named, 
but  the  other  three  will  occupy  a  good  breadth 
upon  a  warm  south  border.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
already  is  showing  signs  of  mildew,  a  relic,  no 
doubt,  of  the  past  year,  and  also  another  proof  that 
Strawberries  should  not  be  kept  too  long  upon  the 
ground.  Although  water  is  a  powerful  agent  in 
keeping  the  beds  free,  it  will  not  step  mildew  when 
once  established.  Sulphur,  however,  is  cheap 
enough,  and  being  the  best  and  least  objectionable 
destroyer  of  the  fungus,  it  may  be  freely  dredged 
amongst  the  plants  up  to  commencement  of  colour- 
ing, when,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  a  thorough  wash- 
ing with  clean  water  will  cleanse  the  fruit  per- 
fectly. Layering  may  cow  be  commenced  and 
continued  until  an  abundance  of  plants  for  forcing 
and  turning  out  is  secured.  Whatever  their 
future  may  be,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  keep- 
irg  them  in  very  small  pots  until  they  are  tightly 
root-bour;d  ('oes  not  improve  the  plants;  hence 
the  superiority  of  small  cubes  of  stiff  turf  for 
open-air  plants,  and  the  fruiting  pots  at  once  for 
those  intended  for  forcing. 

Figs. 
Where  the  shoots  have  been  thinned  out  and 
regulated  to  taste,  but  little,  if  anything,  more  will 
be  needful  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  If  close 
training  is  in  favour,  the  shoots  should  be  laid  in 
thinly,  and  any  that  can  be  dispensed  with  when 
the  crop  is  gathered  may  be  closely  stopped  to  throw 
size  into  the  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
more  room  for  those  from  which  the  next  year's 
crop  is  to  be  secured.  These,  by  the  way,  must  net 
be  pinched,  as  second  growths  rarely  ripen  in  the 
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open  air.  Promising  fruit  generally,  I  believe,  is 
plentiful  and  fine,  and  the  acceptable  rains  o£  the 
past  month  have  put  an  end  to  all  cavil  as  to  the 
good  or  harm  derived  from  artificial  watering. 

Vines. 
The  culture  of  outdoor  Vines,  thanks  to  cheap 
glass  and  neglect,  has  become  almost  a  dead 
letter.  This,  however,  should  not  be  the  complaint, 
as,  independently  of  the  fact  that  well-managed 
trees  on  warm  walls  and  gables  do  ripen  good  fruit, 
there  can  exist  but  one  opinion  that  the  Vine  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful  climbers  met  with  in  this 
country.  The  cause  of  failure  in  the  majority  of 
cases  originates  in  the  practice  of  laying  in  too 
much  wood  in  winter;  whereas,  were  the  rods  well 
shortened  to  ripe  buds  and  trained  at  least  2  feet 
apart,  there  would  be  ample  room  for  laying  in  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  and  giving  the  bunches  the  full 
benefit  of  light  and  sun-heat  absorbed  by  the  wall. 
It  matters  but  little  whether  the  dormant  rods  are 


suggest  a  good  mulch  of  rotten  manure  over  the 
soot  and  lime,  also  liberal  thinning,  otherwise  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  first  will  recover  or  the  second  cirry 
a  single  Apple  to  perfect  maturity.  Speedy  restora- 
tion to  full  leafage,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,  and  those  who  wish  to 
succeed  must  give  timely  attention  to  the  roots. 
The  weather  having  been  so  favourable,  grafts  have 
started  much  better  than  they  did  last  year,  and 
look  like  making  a  most  vigorous  growth.  The 
stems,  too,  are  breaking  plenty  of  their  dormant 
buds,  the  best  of  all  proofs  that  the  roots  have  not 
been  checked  beyond  recovery.  Good  two-year-old 
scions,  and  plenty  of  them,  having  been  used,  these 
will  hold  their  own  against  all  stem  spray — at  least, 
this  is  my  experience.  Those  who  think  differently 
wiU  check  or  rub  them  off  as  they  appear.  Vigorous 
young  trees  whose  limbs  are  not  too  large  for  whip 
grafting  will  require  the  stem  shoots  pinched  to 
force  some  of  the  superabundant  sap  into  the  small 
horizontal  or  pendent  branches,  whilst  the  ties  or 


that  close  pinching  would  not  answer  better,  espe- 
cially where  maidens  the  length  of  fishing-rods  are 
not  considered  the  acme  of  perfection.         W.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Continued.) 
Laburnum. — No  description  is  required  of 
such  a  well-known  tree  as  the  Laburnum, 
a  tree  absolutely  indispensable  everywhere 
where  ornamental  planting  is  attempted ;  there- 
fore I  need  only  direct  attention  to  the 
best  sorts.  That  there  are  good  and  bad  va- 
rieties of  Laburnum  is  known  to  all  who 
pay  the  least  attention  to  ornamental  trees, 
and  this  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  seed- 


Laburnum  vulgare  tiuercifolium.     Flowers  and  seed-pods. 


The  Scotch  Laburnum  (Laburnum  alpinum).    Flowers  and  aeed-pods. 


trained  horizontally  or  vertically;  indeed,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  doorways  and  windows  in  a 
dwelling-house  render  the  two  courses  an  absolute 
necessity ;  but  once  the  foundation  is  laid,  disbudding 
and  pinching  to  the  first  joint  beyond  the  bunch 
are  quite  as  essential  as  stopping  and  tying  out  in  a 
vinery.  The  summer  shoots  should  not  be  less  than 
1  foot  apart,  trained  upwards  in  preference  to  down- 
wards, and  none  of  them  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
more  than  one  cluster  each,  which,  by  the  way, 
cannot  be  kept  too  close  to  the  wall.  The  thinning 
or  cleaning  of  the  bunches  again  is  an  operation 
which  very  few  put  in  force,  and  yet  the  removal  of 
Btoneless  berries  from  good  sorts,  as  well  as  the 
close  pinching  of  all  laterals,  form  very  important 
factors  with  those  who  succeed.  If  cottagers, 
amateurs,  and  good  hothouse  gardeners  upon  look- 
ing round  find  that  any  one  of  these  details  has 
been  neglected,  they  must  waive  their  claim  to 
credit  for  having  tried  their  best,  provided  they  fail. 

The  Oechard. 
The  widespread  failure  in  this  department  will 
not  justify  neglect,  but  quite  the  reverse ;  it  will 
necessitate  closer  attention  to  daily  details,  and 
most  especially  to  the  destruction  of  instcts.  Where 
grub  has  been  unusually  troublesome,  the  ground 
beneath  the  trees  might  be  well  dressed  with  soot 
and  quicklime,  two  stimulants  which  washed  in 
by  the  rain  will  do  no  harm  if  they  do  no  good  in 
destroying  this  pest.  Leaving  the  trees  and  their 
destroyers  alone  and  trusting  to  Providence  plainly 
does  not  pay,  but  whether  this  plan  or  greasing  the 
stems  early  in  the  spring  has  any  merit  I  am  not 
sufficiently  experienced  to  say.  Where  young  trees, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  have 
been  completely  denuded  of  their  foliage,  or  others 
more  or  less  injured  are  carrjing  fruit,  I  would 


ligatures— by  this  method  necessary— will  be  the  lings  have  been  raised  in  nurseries  and  dis- 
better  for  slackening  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  tributed  therefrom  without  due  care  having 
removal.  Many  people  draw  the  point  of  the  knife  ,  been  taken  to  select  the  best  sorts,  for,  as  with 
down  the  ties  and  leave  them  to  unfold  as  the  clay    our  other  plants,  a  seed-bed  of  Laburnum  yields 


Laburnum  vulgare.    Flowers  and  ssed-pods. 


separates,  but  I  prefer  taking  off  the  clay  and  re- 
binding  somewhat  loosely  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
grafts  by  wind  before  the  newly-formed  sap  wood 
is  properly  hardened.  Close  disbudding  in  the  pro- 
pagating nursery  proper,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
practised  everywhere,  but  I  am  not  quite  satisfied 


good  and  bad  forms.  The  woist  kinds  are  those 
in  which  the  habit  of  the  tree  is  straggling  and 
thin  in  growth  and  the  flower  racemes  short  and 
thin  of  bloom,  while  the  best  sorts  are  those  of 
dense  and  compact  habit,  with  long  and  dense 
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racemes  of  bloom  of  the  richest  shades  of  yellow. 
There  are  many  named  Laburnums,  and  of  these 
the  finest  are  undoubtedly  the  following.  That 
named  Watereri  or  Waterer's  Laburnum  is  the 
finest  as  regards  bloom,  the  spikes  being  very  long 
(measuring  a  foot  or  more),  and  fhe  colour  the 
brightest  yellow.  It  is  also  of  excellent  habit  and 
very  free-flowering.  Parkesi  ha3  also  very  long 
racemes,  and  may  be  identified  by  the  deeper 
yellow  flowers  ;  Carlieri  and  grandiflorum  have 
good  flowers,  while  those  named  quercifolium 
(Oak-leaved)  (seeillustration),bullatum  (wrinkled 
leaved),  and  others  are  remarkable  for  peculiar 
leaves.  There  are  also  a  golden-leaved  form 
(anreum)  and  one  with  variegated  leaves  (varie- 
gatum),  but  these  are  not  remarkable.  The 
drooping  variety  (pendulum)  is  a  graceful  tree, 
the  branches  very  decidedly  of  a  weeping  habit, 
while  that  named  serotinum  comes  into  bloom 
later  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  yet  another 
called  autumnale  is  said  to  flower  habitually  in 
autumn,  but  of  this  I  have  no  actual  know- 
ledge. There  are  several  other  named  sorts, 
as  many  as  twenty  being  enumerated  in  cata- 
logues, especially  those  of  Continental  nur- 
serymen. A  tree  so  common  and  so  beautiful 
as  Laburnum  vulgare  is  obviously  not  always 
planted  discreetly.  Very  many  gardens  are 
overdone  with  it,  being  dotted  about  every- 
where, so  that  in  flower  time  it  is  quite  painful 
to  see  such  a  monotonous  array  of  yellow  blotches. 
As  with  other  very  showy  flowered  trees,  con- 
siderable taste  and  judgment  are  required  to 
plant  the  Laburnum  effectively.  Instead  of 
dotting  it  about  in  a  meaningless  way,  decided 
and  distinct  groups  should  be  planted  in  widely 
separated  spots,  or,  at  least,  where  from  any 
point  one  cannot  see  the  tree  repeated  more 
than  once.  It  is  a  very  strong  colour  on  the 
tree  planter's  palette,  and  it  should  always  be 
toned  down  by  less  pronounced  tints.  A  variety 
of  effects  may  be  made  with  the  Laburnum, 
one  pleasing  mixture  being  with  Copper 
Beeches,  purple  Hazel,  ornamental  Cherries, 
and  Thorns.  The  Laburnum  is  so  totally  in- 
different as  to  soU  or  climate,  that  no  one 
need  take  these  conditions  into  consideration 
before  planting  it.  Some  raise  their  own  La- 
burnums, but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this  prac- 
tice is  accountable  for  the  many  bad  sorts  one 
sees  at  flowering  time,  and  as  the  best  sorts  are 
cheap  Ln  good  nurseries  there  is  no  necessity  for 
raising  seedlings.  It  is  best  not  to  plant  too 
large  specimens  of  Laburnum,  for  few  trees  are 
so  diflicult  to  transplant  successfully  when  large. 
Other  species  of  Laburnum  are  L.  alpinum  (see 
illustration),  the  so-called  Scotch  Laburnum, 
a  most  valuable  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  begins  to 
flower  usually  when  the  others  are  past,  and 
this  is  why  it  is  to  be  recommended.  It  may 
be  recognised  by  its  broader  and  deeper  green 
leaves,  and  by  the  very  rich  yellow  of  the 
racemes,  which  are  longer  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  sorts  of  L.  vulgare.  There  are  of  L.  al- 
pinum several  named  varieties,  amongthem  being 
a  drooping  kind,  pendulum,  and  fragrans,  the 
latter  said  to  be  more  strongly  scented  than 
the  type.  A  strange  and  very  curious  Labur- 
num is  L.  Adami,  which  has  been  so  long  a 
puzzle  to  botanists,  who  even  now  cannot  satis- 
factorily account  for  its  peculiar  character.  It 
is  supposed  that  it  originated  by  grafting  the 
purple-flowered  Cytisus  purpureus  upon  the 
common  Laburnum,  a  graft  hybrid  being  the 
result.  The  same  tree,  and  even  the  same 
branch  bear  racemes  of  both  yellow  and  purple 
flowers,  and  sometimes  the  colour  is  a  dull 
purple,  as  one  would  get  by  mixing  yellow  with 
purple.  Such  a  singular  and  beautiful  tree  will 
always  be  a  favourite. 

Lardizabala  biternata. — A  very  handsome 


evergreen  climber  from  Chili,  hardy  enough 
for  wall  culture  in  the  south  and  coast  districts. 
The  foliage  is  a  deep  green,  and  the  leaflets  are 
of  thick  texture.  Along  the  south  coast  this 
makes  a  dense  and  beautiful  wall  covering, 
reaching  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more.  The 
flowers,  which  are  purple  and  inconspicuous, 
are  seldom  produced  in  the  open  air.  It  should 
be  planted  in  light  or  well-drained  rich  soU. 

liedum  (Labrador  Tea). — The  best  of  the  few 
species  of  Ledum  grown  in  gardens  is  L.  lati- 
folium  (here  illustrated),  which  represents  the 
genus  well.  Its  usual  height  is  under  2  feet, 
but  sometimes  it  reaches  3  feet.  It  is  dense  and 
compact  in  growth,  has  small  dull  green  leaves 
which  are  rusty  brown  beneath.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May  it  bears  dense  clusters  of  small 
white  flowers,  which  being  abundant  are  showy. 
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Jersey  is  a  very  dwarf,  compact  shrub  with 
evergreen  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Box. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  borne  in  dense 
clusters  in  early  summer.  It  is  generally  planted 
on  the  margins  of  peat  beds  with  other  American 
peat-loving  shrubs,  but  it  is  also  a  capital  plant 
for  the  rock  garden.  It  must  always  be  planted 
in  peaty  soil  or  sandy  loam.  It  is  generally 
known  in  nurseries  as  Ledum  buxifolium  (the 
Box-leaved  Ledum). 

Lespedeza  bicolor. — The  correct  name  for 
the  beautiful  Chinese  shrub  usually  called  Des- 
modium  penduliflorum  in  gardens,  under  which 
name  it  has  been  previously  described. 

Leycesteria  formosa.  —  A  beautiful  and 
most  valuable  flowering  shrub,  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  though  quite  hardy  throughout 
these  islands.    It  is  extremely  ornamental  when 


Leycesteria  formosa.     Flowering  shoot. 

in  flower,  and  is  always  graceful  in  growth.     It 
reaches  6  feet  high  in  places  where  it  thrives 
best,   and  its  tall,  wand-like  shoots  gracefully 
recurve  on  all  sides.     The  flowers  are   white, 
tinged  with  purple,  and  the  conspicuous  leafy 
bracts  are  of  a  rich  vinous  purple.     The  flowers 
are   succeeded   in   autumn   by   purple   berries, 
which   are   nnich  relished   by  phea- 
sants and  other  winged  game,   and, 
therefore,  it  is  planted  as  a   covert 
shrub.     In   mild   districts   it   is    an 
evergreen,  but  generally  it  losfs  its 
leaves   in  late   autumn.     It  thrives 
well    in    any    soil    not    excessively 
light   or   stiiff,  and  does  well  under 
trees. 

Iiiriodendron  Tulipifera  (Tulip 
Tree). — This  (see  page  42)  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  all  fine  flowering 
trees,  but,  like  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
it  hardly  comes  within  our  present 
scope,  though  it  is  a  tree  more  for 
the  garden  than  the  park.  It  is 
only  when  the  tree  has  reached  ma- 
turity that  it  bears  its  beautiful 
It  is  a  very  old  garden  plant,  and  brought  Tulip-like  flowers  of  pale  green  and  yellow, 
from  North  America  more  than  a  century  ago.  Young  Tulip  trees  should  always  be  planted. 
The  Canadian  form  of  it  (canadense)  is  found  though  future  generations  only  can  enjoy 
in  some  gardens,  but  does  not  difler  materially  them  at  maturity,  and  seeing  that  they  can  be  so 
from  the  type.  A  form  called  globosum  is  finer,  easily  obtained,  tliey  certainly  should  not  be  so 
as  the  flower  clusters  are  larger  and  more  globu-  uncommon  in  modern  gardens  as  they  are  at  the 
lar.  L.  palustre  is  commoner  in  gardens  than  present  day. 
L.   latifolium,  but  being  smaller  in  every  part 

is  much  inferior.  It  is  dwarf  and  spreading,  Lyonia,— This  is  a  nearly  allied  genus  to 
and  its  flowers  are  white.  A  native  of  both  Andromeda  ;  indeed  the  species  belonging  to  it 
North  America  and  Northern  Europe.  The  numbering  about  three  are  still,  as  they  were 
Ledums  thrive  best  in  a  peaty  soil  or  sandy  formerly,  called  Andromedas.  They  are  not 
loam,  and  are  usually  included  in  a  collection  important,  but  where  there  is  a  collection  of 
of  the  so-called  American  plants.  peat-loving  shrubs  they  would  add  interest  to 

Leiophyllum  buxifolium.-The  pretty  little   it-     The  chief  kinds  are  L.  lig^ist'i^a   f™;dosa 
Sand  Myrtle  of  the  sandy  Pine  barrens  of  New   and  rubigmosa.      These  are   a  good  deal  like 


The  Labrador  Tea  shrub  (Ledum  latifolium) ;  natural  size. 
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Andromedas,   have  evergreen  foliage  and  bear 
small  white  blossoms  more  or  less  abundantly. 


PRUNUS  PENDULA. 


This  tree  is  one  of  the  loveliest  when  in  flower, 
and  the  most  pleasing  and  graceful  in  habit  of 
all  the  plants  which  have  been  transferred  from 
the  gardens  of  Japan  to  those  of  this  country. 
It  is  the  Prunus  pendula  of  Maximowioz,  a  species 
first  described  by  Von  Siebold  in  his  "  Synopsis 
Plantarum  ffi^onimicarum  universi  regni  Japonici," 
a  work  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  been  unable 
to  fiud  in  this  country.  M.  Franchet  has  kindly 
examined,  however,  the  copy  of  this  rare  book 
in  the  Paris  Museum,  and  informs  me  that  Von 
Siebold  in  his  description  of  the  plant  retained 
the  Japanese  name  Itosakara,  that  is  pendulous, 
for  this  species,  so  that  Maximowicz,  instead  of 
adopting  Von  Siebold's  specific  name,  translated  it 
into  Latin,  changing  his  Cerasus  Itosaknra  into 
Prunus  pendula.  Were  the  laws  of  botanical 
nomenclature  ligidly  adhered  to,  it  should  be 
known  as  Prunus  Itosakura,  a  change  which,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  certainly  not 
desirable  to  make,  at  least  for  garden  purposes. 
Prunus  pendula,  as  now  seen  in  gardens,  has  pro- 
bably been  somewhat  changed  by  long  cultivation 
from  the  wild  type;  indeed,  specimens  of  what  is 
evidently  the  same  plant  collected  in  the  forests  in 
the  central  part  of  Nippon  vary  .very  considerably 
from  it  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  calyx-tube 
and  in  the  much  smaller  corolla.  Here  it  is  a  small 
tree  12  feet  to  15  feet  high,  with  wide-spreading, 
flexible,  pendulous  branches,  those  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  horizontal,  with  pendulous  ends, 
the  upper  widely  arcbing  from  the  trunk.  The 
bark  resembles  that  of  the  common  Cherry  tree, 
although  light  brown  in  colour.  The  flowers,  which 
precede  the  leaves,  are  produced  in  scaly,  lateral 
buds  in  two  to  four-flowered  fascicles.  They  are 
borne  on  long,  slender,  pubescent  pedicels,  which 
are  destitute  of  bracts.  The  tubular  calyx  and  in- 
cised calyx-lobes  are  densely  pubescent  and  dark 
red  in  colour.  The  petals  are  half  an  inch  long, 
ovate  or  obcordate,  pale  rose  colour,  and  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  stamens.  The  ovary  is  slightly, 
and  the  style  densely  covered  with  long,  nearly 
white  hairs.  The  leaves  are  3  inches  or  3^  inches 
long,  slightly  hairy  when  young  on  the  under  side, 
twelve  to  fifteen,  ribbed,  ovate,  and  longly  acumi- 
nate, sharply  glandular-serrate,  with  two  conspicu- 
ous glands  near  the  base  of  the  blade.  The  sti- 
pules are  linear  glandular,  and,  like  the  short 
petioles  and  young  shoots,  pubescent.  The  fruit  is 
black,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Pea. 

A  second  species  of  Prunus,  very  similar  in 
general  appearance  to  Piunus  pendula,  is  con- 
founded with  it  in  gardens  here.  It  has  the  same 
general  habit  and  the  same  long,  pendulous 
branches,  but  the  bark  is  darker,  and  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  common  Cherry 
tree.  The  flowers  are  corymbose  on  short  leafy 
branches,  and  the  pedicels  are  conspicuously 
bracted  at  the  base,  and,  as  well  as  the  shorter  and 
piler  calyx  tube,  are  covered  with  a  few  scattered 
nairs.  The  petals  are  more  narrowly  ovate  than 
these  of  the  last  species,  entire  and  rarely  truncate, 
much  paler  pink  or  nearly  white  in  colour.  The 
ovary  is  quite  smooth,  but  the  style  is  densely 
coated  with  hairs.  The  leaves  which  appear  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  the  flowers  are  broader,  thinner 
and  more  deeply  and  irregularly  cut  on  their 
margins  and  are  only  (>-H  ribbed.  They  are  pu- 
bescent on  the  under  side,  as  well  as  the  petioles 
and  young  shoots,  and  have  two  conspicuous 
orange-coloured  glands  at  the  base  of  the  blade. 
'J'heir  larger  stipules  are  three-lobed  and  glandular. 
The  corymbose  inflorescence  of  this  jilant,  the 
forked  stipules  and  the  texture  and  colour  of  the 
young  leaves  point  to  some  form  of  Prunus  Pseudo- 
CerasTjs,  but  the  style  is  conspicuously  hairy,  and 
I  therefore  very  doubtfully  refer  it  to  Maximowicz's 
Prunus  Miqueliana,  authentic  specimens  of  which, 
however,  I  have  not  been  at)le  to  examine. 

The  two  species  are  cultivated  in  nurseries 
under  the  name  of  Cerasus  Sieboldi  pendula  flore 


roseo  and  flore  carneo.  Under  the  name  of 
Cerasus  Herinquiana  M.  Lavallee  described  and 
figured  in  his  "  Icones,"  t.  xxv.,  a  plant  which 
seems  identical  with  the  second  of  these  two 
Cherries. 

These  plants  were  sent  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
several  years  ago  from  one  of  the  Dutch  nurseries. 
Both  species  flower  here  every  year  and  are  exceed- 
ingly hardy,  requiring  no  special  care  or  cultivation. 
They  can  be  increased  by  grafting  upon  the  common 
Cherry.  The  grafts  should  be  inserted  close  to  the 
ground  in  order  to  secure  the  peculiar  habit  and 
fall  beauty  of  these  trees.  When  grafted  as  stan- 
dards, as  is  often  the  case  in  nurseries,  they  are 
then  less  graceful,  and  lose  much  of  their  peculiar 
habit  of  growth, — C.  S.  S.,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


TREE  AND  SHRUB  NOTES. 

Th.8  Clammy  Locust  (Robinia  viscosa). — Many 
old  gardens  contain  fine  specimens  of  this  beautiful 
old  North  American  tree,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  bloom.  The 
tree  is  a  good  deal  like  its  commoner  relative,  the 
False  Acacia,  or  Locust  Tree  (R.  Pseudacacia), 
both  in  growth  and  foliage,  but  the  Clammy  Locust 
may  be  easily  distinguished  when  out  of  flower  by 
the  clammy  glands  which  cover  the  bark  of  its 
young  branches.  It  differs  greatly  in  the  flowers. 
In  the  common  Locust  the  racemes  are  long,  loose, 
and  white,  while  in  the  Clammy  Locust  they  are 
short,  oblong,  and  the  flowers  rose-pink.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  smaller-growing  tree.  The  variety  of 
R.  Pseudacacia  known  as  Decaisneana  most  re- 
sembles it,  as  the  flowers  are  pink  and  the  racemes 
shorter  than  in  the  typical  form.  R.  viscosa  is 
really  a  beautiful  tree  in  full  bloom,  and  is  now  a 
great  ornament  to  the  lawns  at  Kew  where  there  are 
some  fine  trees  of  it,  but  the  largest  tree  I  know  about 
London  is  at  Syon  House.  It  flowers  first  after  the 
common  Locust,  and  is  usually  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time  as  the  lovely  R.  hispida  (about  which  I 
wrote  recently),  and  often  flowers  a  second  time  in 
autumn.  Whata  finelawn  group  these  three  Robinias 
make,  for  being  of  different  heights  they  group 
themselves  in  a  picturesque  way.  This  tree  is  also 
called  the  Rose-flowering  Locust,  but  this  is  mis- 
leading, and  its  synonymous  botanical  name  is  R. 
glutinosa.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  variety  of 
R.  Pseudacacia  (it  was  Loudon's  opinion),  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  distinct. 

The    spotted    Gum    Cistus    (C.  ladaniteras 

maculatus). — This  Cistus  is,  in  my  estimation,  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  of  a  beautiful  genus  of  shrubs, 
and  has  few,  if  any,  rivals  among  all  open-air  shrubs. 
It  is  now  in  full  f plendour,  and  as  I  saw  it  one  day 
this  week  at  Kew,  a  large  bush  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  and 
as  much  through  and  covered  with  bloom,  I  thought  I 
had  rarely  seen  a  plant  so  magnificent.  Its  flowers  are 
quite  4  in.  across,  its  petals  like  crumpled  silk  being 
pure  white,  each  adorned  at  its  base  with  a  heavy 
blotch  of  the  richest  claret-crimson.  The  flowers 
last  but  a  day,  but  are  followed  in  quick  succession 
by  others,  the  bursting  buds  in  early  morning  being 
of  great  beauty.  So  numerous  are  the  buds  that 
the  shrub  is  in  bloom  for  two  or  three  weeks.  What 
a  fine  object  for  a  lawn,  but  how  seldom  do  we  see 
it.  True,  it  is  not  absolutely  hardy,  except  in  the 
south  on  light  soils,  bat  it  worthily  deserves  any 
little  trouble  and  protection  in  winter.  It  is  per- 
haps scarcely  so  hardy  as  the  Laurel-leaved  Cistus 
(C.  laurifolius),  which  is  as  hardy  as  the  common 
Laurel.  Though  this  is  an  old  introduction,  Loudon 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  I  fancy  that  in  his  day 
it  went  by  the  name  of  C.  cyprius.as  his  description 
of  that  species  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  one 
I  have  been  writing  about.  If  I  had  a  garden  in  a 
warm  locality  with  light  soil  I  should  certainly 
make  much  of  the  Gum  Cistuses,  and  also  their 
neai-  relatives,  the  Rock  Roses  (Helianthemums),and 
even  under  less  favourable  conditions  a  great  deal 
could  be  done  with  them  by  planting  them  on 
elevated  well-drained  rocky  mounds  and^  banks. 

Carpentaria  californica  in  flower.— This 
beautitul  Califoriiian  shrub,  which  may  still  be 
called  new,  is  in  bloom  against  one  of  the  wall? 


(southern  aspect)  at  Kew  at  the  present  time.  The 
bush  is  about  4  feet  high,  has  dense  growth,  large 
foliage  indicating  vigorous  health,  while  every  shoot 
is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  flowers  either  expanded 
or  in  bud.  As  many  as  a  dozen  buds  and  blossoms 
may  be  counted  on  one  stem,  and  it  is  therefore 
very  free  flowering.  The  great  white  flowers,  quite 
3  inches  across,  are  saucer-shaped,  and  the  tuft  of 
pale  yellow  stamens  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  petals.  It  is  a  lovely  wall  shrub, 
and  no  one  need  hesitate  to  plant  it  against  a  sunny 
wall  if  not  too  much  exposed.  This  shrub  is,  I 
might  say,  still  under  probation,  as  it  may  yet  prove 
to  be  much  hardier  than  is  supposed  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Yellow  "Wood  (Virgilia  lutea)  has  been 
one  of  the  flowering  trees  of  the  week,  and  though 
not  very  showy  is  most  interesting  to  tree  lovers. 
The  flowers  similar  to  those  of  Laburnum  are  borne 
in  drooping  racemes,  but  instead  of  yellow  are 
white.  On  the  trees  at  Kew  they  are  from  G  inches 
to  9  inches  long,  but  in  Gray's  "  Manual "  they  are 
described  as  being  from  10  inches  to  20  inches  long 
on  wild  trees  in  Kentucky.  The  contrast  of  the 
deep  green  foliage,  which  is  handsome  throughout 
the  summer,  is  most  pleasing.  The  Yellow  Wood 
is  chiefly  planted  for  ornament  on  account  of  the 
golden  tint  its  foliage  assumes  In  early  autumn. 
It  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  ornamental  trees,  of 
medium  size,  and  should  be  far  more  common  than 
it  is. 

Halimodendron  argenteum. — This  pretty 
shrub  is  now  in  flower,  and  is  worthy  of  note  be- 
cause so  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run  of  legumin- 
ous shrubs.  It  has  elegant  foliage,  small,  pinnate, 
and  so  silky  as  to  appear  silvery.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  deep  rose-pink,  and  contrast  well  with 
the  foliage.  Naturally  it  is  a  dwarf  spreading  shrub, 
but  the  practice  is  to  graft  it  standard  high  on 
Laburnum.  It  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew  in  the 
collection  of  shrubs  of  the  Pea  family,  which  for 
some  weeks  past  has  been  enlivened  with  an  unusual 
crop  of  bloom. 

Escallonia  Philippiana  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  the  Escallonias,  but  certainly  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  valuable.  It  is  now  be- 
ginning to  flower  in  gardens  about  London,  and 
tor  the  next  fortnight  the  bushes  will  be  masses  of 
small  white  bloom.  The  flower  clusters  are  borne 
at  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  and  the  blossoms,  though 
small,  are  very  abundant.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
makes  a  neat,  dense  bush  about  4  feet  or  5  feet 
high,  and,  being  evergreen,  is  always  ornamental. 
It  is  a  shrub  for  every  garden,  and  is  the  more 
valuable  as  it  flowers  after  the  first  glow  of  shrub 
bloom  is  past.  It  was  introduced  about  fifteen  years 
ago  from  Valdivia  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  whose 
nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  it  is  every  year  a  great 
attraction  at  this  season.  W.  Goldeing. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Raphiolepis  ovata  is  a  shrub  with  fine  glossy  green 
leaves  lliat  flowers  iibundantly  out  of  doors  in  warm  situa- 
tions. I  recently  saw  a  nice  specimen  in  full  flower  upon  a 
nceper-clad  w.all  at  West  Lavant  House. — A. 

A  distinct  dm. — In  the  Vicarnge  garden  at  Singleton 
are  futn- trees  of  a  very  distinct  kind  of  Kim.  t'pon  inquir- 
ing what,it  was,  Mr.  Ooldring  informed  me  it  was  the  common 
l*;im  grafted  npon  tlie  Witch  Elm.  The  leaf  was  a  little 
larger  than  usually  seen  on  the  common  Elm,  but  the  habit 
waj  donee  and  compact.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  Elm  is 
that  it  is  paitially  evergreen,  retaining  its  leaves  until 
Christmas.— A.  H. 

Araucaria  imbricata. — This  formed  cones  here  in 
Isvt,  and  ripened  a  (piantity  of  seeds  the  following  year. 
'I'lii^  is  not  unusual,  but  it  may  interest  readers  of  Tub 
(I\i;iiKN  to  know  that  the  tlee  bearing  the  male  cones  ia 
about  '.'0  yards  from  the  tree  tearing  the  fertile  cones,  and 
yt  the  pollen  was  carried  l^y  some  other  means  than  l.)y  tbe 
iiand  of  man.  Last  year  cones  wore  formed,  and  the  male 
tree  1  luing  in  flower,  several  cones  .are  now  swelling  to  a  Large 
si/.e,  being  filled  with  fertile  seeds.— W.  O.,  Fola  Inland,  Cork. 

Viburnum  Opulus.— The  double  form  of  this  is 
muclt  used  in  planting,  but  rarely  the  single,  whose 
Hut  corymbs  of  flowers  compare  admirably  with  the 
double,  and  do  not  luok  eo  formal.  Where  not  wild  in 
the  district  it  should  certainly  be  grown.  Some  im- 
mense bushes,  fuU  of  flower,  are  iio  be  seen  fringing 
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the  woods  in  some  parts  of  Sussex,  especially  when 
one  is  travelling  by  train  between  Tiinbridge  Wells 
and  Threa  Bridges. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

FORTUNE'S  YELLOW. 
In  almost  all  localities  where  it  is  grown  the 
pretty  climbing  Rose  Fortune's  Yellow  seems  to 
have  bloomed  well  this  year,  and  consequently 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  that  it  so 
fully  deserves.  This  successful  flowering  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  two  causes,  in  the 
first  place  to  the  hot  summer  of  1887,  which 
thoroughly  ripened  the  wood,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  the  comparative  absence  this  year  of 
severe  late  spring  frosts.  The  absence  of  late 
frosts  is  no  doubt  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  successful  production  of  a  crop  of  flowers 
on  Fortune's  Yellow,  as  the  wood  rarely  fails  to 
ripen  sufficiently,  since  the  plant  makes  its 
growth  so  early  in  the  season ;  but  this  very 
precocity  increases  the  risk  of  injury  by  frosts 
in  April  and  May,  when  if  the  young  growth  is 
damaged,  the  plant  not  being  jierpetual  the 
crop  of  flowers  is  decimated  or  destroyed. 

Fortune's  Yellow  makes  a  fine  climber  either 
on  a  wall  or  trained  on  a  pillar,  and  it  should 
be  planted,  wherever  possible,  on  various  as- 
pects, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
succession  of  bloom,  but  also  in  order  that  in 
case  of  a  wind  frost,  if  one  plant  is  cauglit  the 
rest  may  escape. 

A  south  wall  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for 
Fortune's  Yellow,  but  either  an  east  or  south- 
eastern aspect  is  also  good,  whether  tlie  plant 
is  on  a  wall  or  a  pillar.  Neither  soil  nor  stocks 
seem  greatly  to  influence  the  character  of  this 
Rose,  which  grows  well  en  Brier,  Manetti,  or 
on  its  own  roots.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
which  makes  a  comparatively  light,  dry  soil  pre- 
ferable, namely,  that  on  heavy  land,  if  at  all 
cold  and  wet,  the  wood  does  not  get  so  well 
ripened  and  the  plant  is  liable  to  considerable 
injury  in  winter.  In  ca3e  of  growing  the  Rose 
as  a  pillar  on  cold  land  in  an  exposed  situation, 
it  has  been  found  a  good  plan  to  remove  in 
winter  the  plant  from  the  pillar,  and  being 
cireful  not  to  break  the  branches,  to  lay  them 
down  at  length  on  the  ground  where  they  can 
be  more  eliectually  protected  with  a  thick 
wrapping  of  Bracken. 

This  Rose  is  a  satisfactory  one  to  grow,  in  not 
getting  mildew  or  red  rust  and  in  being  im- 
mensely vigorous,  while  the  lavish  profusion  of 
its  unique  red-gold  flowers  places  it  high  in  the 
list  of  even  the  very  best  and  most  exquisite  of 
climbing  Rosea. 

It  has  been  sometimes  objected  that  Fortune's 
Yellow  sheds  its  leaves  so  early  in  the  season, 
but  this  may  usually  be  avoided  by  watering 
the  plants  well  and  mulching  when  the  flowers 
are  just  coming  on,  for  where  the  plants  are 
flourishing  and  healthy  this  disfigurement  cer- 
tainly does  not  take  place  to  any  extent. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that,  as  with  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  Marcchal  Niel,  Fortune's  Yellow 
might  succeed  and  be  less  liable  to  injury  from 
spring  frosts  on  a  north  aspect,  but  the  flowers 
produced  on  plants  so  situated  are  so  entirely 
out  of  character  in  their  lack  of  colour  that  the 
experiment  is  not  worth  trying. 

In  the  north  of  England  this  Rose  is  often 
employed  in  a  manner  that  might  be  far  more 
generally  adopted,  namely,  by  being  planted  in 
unheated  hduses  for  the  supply  o'  cut  flowers 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  The  plant  is 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose,  being  sub- 


ject to  none  of  the  ills  that  so  many  climbing 
Roses  indoors  (Marfichal  Niel,  for  instance)  are 
heir  to ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  immense 
numliers,  and  their  beauty  of  form  and  colour 
make  them  invariably  appreciated  in  the  cut 
state. 

At  any  rate.  Fortune's  Yellow  skould  be  ex- 
tensively grown,  and  in  the  south  of  England 
wherever  a  place  can  be  found  for  it  on  a 
southern  or  south-eastern  aspect,  either  on  wall 
or  pillar,  there  may  be  had  such  a  feast  of 
beauty  in  early  June  as  will  be  afibrded  by 
hardly  any  other  Rose  at  the  time  of  year. 


Roses  Marechal   Niel   and  Lamarque  at 

Singleton,  Sussex, — It  is  not  often  one  sees  in  the 
open  such  large  bushes,  or,  as  in  this  case,  climbers, 
as  are  these  two  Roses  on  the  Vicarage  house  at 
Singleton.  They  have  been  planted  about  eighteen 
years,  the  stem  of  Marechal  Niel  girthing  10 
inches,  while  that  of  Lamarque  was  still  larger. 
They  are  growing  together  and  cover  a  large  piece 
of  a  wall.  When  I  saw  them  early  in  July  they 
were  each  carrying  hundreds  of  flowers.  The 
glorious  effect  and  the  sweet  perfume  pervading 
the  air  around  them  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  The  aspect  is  nearly  due  south,  and 
the  Roses  have  not  had  any  special  preparation 
made  for  them,  there  merely  being  the  upper  sur- 
face of  soil  resting  upon  solid  chalk,  which  was 
slightly  loosened.  Can  it  be  possible  that  these 
two  Roses  are  revelling  in  the  chalk,  for  the  roots 
must  have  got  bejond  the  little  border  of  soil  long 
ago  ?— A.  H. 

Kose  notes  from  Cornwall. — In  the  number 
dated  June  23  (p.  5S2)  you  speak  highly  of  Princess 
Beatrice.  I  planted  it  in  the  open  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  first  week  in  June  it  bloomed  vigor- 
ously. Its  thickhandsome  foliage,  erect  flower-stems, 
and  the  substance  and  beauty  of  the  blooms  wiU  cer- 
tainly give  it  a  high  place  amongst  outdoor  Tea 
Roses.  In  looking  through  the  description  of  this 
Rose  in  some  of  the  lists,  I  find  it  stated  that  "  the 
edges  of  the  petals  are  slightly  laced  with  bright 
rose."  My  experience  is  that  this  may  be  said  of  it 
before  It  opens,  but  not  afterwards.  How  does  this 
agree  with  what  other  growers  of  this  lovely  sort 
have  found?  Primrose  Dame  I  consider  a  fine  out- 
door variety;  it  is  very  free- flowering,  opens  well, 
has  a  healthy  habit,  and  its  blooms  of  delicate 
primrose-yellow  tint  with  an  apricot  centre  are  very 
pleasing.  Gloire  Lyonnaise  has  done  better  here 
than  usual ;  the  showery  weather  seems  to  suit  it, 
for  its  blooms  have  been  much  above  the  average. 
Marie  Van  Houtte  fails  with  me  outdoors.  I  hardly 
ever  get  a  satisfactory  bloom,  although  varieties 
like  Nipbetos  do  well.  Is  this  the  general  expe- 
rience 1  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  —  How  many  finer 
perpetuals  have  we  to  beat  this  grand  old  sort  ?  I 
find  it  hard  to  find  them.— J.  V.,  ConuraU. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose. — Some  inquiries  have 
lately  been  made  in  The  Gaeden  respecting  the 
age  to  which  this  Rose  lives.  I  therefore  send 
you  the  following  Information.  I  have  seen  to-day, 
at  Lirgford  House,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Allen, 
two  fine  plants  of  this  Rose  trained  to  the  wall  of 
the  house,  which  has  a  south  aspect,  but  still  much 
exposed  to  the  east  wind.  Indeed,  I  should  con- 
sider the  position  a  very  exposed  one,  and  one  of 
the  most  unlikely  places  in  which  to  find  this  Rose 
thriving.  The  plants  are,  I  may  remaik,  budded  on 
the  Brier  stock,  and  have  been  planted  fifteen 
years,  and  reach  to  a  height  of  more  than  20  feet, 
very  little  of  the  face  of  the  wall  being  visible,  as 
the  growth  is  trained  all  over  it.  The  plants,  Mr. 
Gardener,  who  manages  them,  tells  me,  have  never 
been  pruned  except  to  cut  out  any  dead  wood. 
Every  shoot  that  is  made,  whether  long  or  short,  is 
tied  in,  and  in  many  places  the  branches  overlie 
each  other  five  or  six  thick,  and  the  condition  of 
the  plants  as  I  saw  them  is  the  best  evidence  that 
the  treatment  suits  them.  Except  in  a  Devonshire 
garden,  I  have  never  before  seen  this  Rose  flowering 
so  freely  in  the  open  air.  If  I  were  asked  to  ex- 
plain why  these  particular  plants  thrive  so  well 


while  others  fail  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
I  should  say  that  there  were  two  important  reasons 
why  they  should  do  so,  one  of  which  is  the  non- 
pruning  plan  that  is  adopted,  and  the  other  because 
the  roots  have  a  large  run  under  a  bed  of  surface 
gravel ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  warmth 
imparted  by  the  gravel  surface  to  the  roots  benefits 
the  plants.  It  is  rather  singular,  but  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Marechal  Niel,  when  the  old 
Cloth  of  Gold  was  the  favourite  climbing  Rose  of 
that  colour,  that  it  never  thrived  so  well  as  when 
its  roots  had  a  gravel  walk  over  them. — J.  C.  C. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES  IN  JULY. 
Either  our  seasons,  our  sentiments,  or  our  poetry 
will  have  to  be  re-cast  or  changed.  There  is  now 
almost  more  of  fiction  than  of  fact  in  looking  for  a 
feast  of  Roses  in  June.  A  few  precocious  blooms  may 
be  gathered  in  the  open,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
Teas  from  sunny  walls  ;  but  the  rank  and  file  and 
mass  of  our  Perpetuals  hardly  emerge  from  bud- 
hood  in  June,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  scarcely 
shown  a  streak  of  colour  up  to  this,  the^28th  day  of 
June. 

The  glowing  records  of  a  few  successful  shows  may 
seem  to  prove  the  contrary,  but  such  proof  is  very 
deceptive.  Year  by  year  more  and  yet  larger  masses 
of  Roses  are  grown  alike  in  pots  and  planted  out  un- 
der glass.  These  furnish  a  large  percentage  of  the 
blooms  for  the  early  flower  shows.  Not  a  few  south, 
west,  and  other  sheltered  walls  are  now  wholly  de- 
votedto  Tea  and  other  choice  Roses.  Of  course,  Roses 
thus  fostered,  with  extra  shelter  as  well  as  warmth, 
bloom  several  weeks  before  theirless  fortunate  sisters 
in  the  open.  So  many  Roses  are  forced,  and  so 
many  more  might  readily  be  pushed  forward  a  week 
or  two  in  the  early  summer  by  the  mere  protection 
of  glass,  that  Rose  shows  might  be  held,  and  Rose 
classes  fairly  well  filled  almost  every  month  in  the 
year. 

We  have  heard  and  seen  almost  to  satiety  of  the 
charms  of  the  last  Rose  of  summer.  But,  as  a  rule, 
probably  the  first  is  yet  more  welcome,  equally 
beautiful,  and  far  more  fresh.  Hence,  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  practice  of  running  in 
Roses  early  in  June  or  May  either,  for  that  matter, 
on  warm  walls  or  under  glass.  But  their  presence 
must  not  be  accepted  as  proof  that  the  real  open-air 
Rose  season  has  begun. 

The  mere  fact,  however,  that  Roses  really  and 
wholly  in  the  open  air  are  later  than  usual  ought  to 
multiply  our  fostering  expedients  to  furnish  the  old 
Rose  month  with  a  fair  complement  of  Roses.  With 
such  precocious  bloomers  as  Mari^^hal  Niel,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Satrano,  Austrian  Briers,  Scotch,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  Roses,  single  and  double, 
this  ought  to  be  an  easy  and  simple  matter,  as  the 
single  and  semi-double  Roses  have  so  much  less  to 
do  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  their 
material.  They,  as  a  matter  of  course,  open  earlier 
than  the  run  of  double  Roses.  For  example,  Sa- 
frano,  equally  matched  as  regards  situation  and  soil, 
will  sometimes  open  before  Mart^chal  Niel,  a  much 
earlier  Rose,  and  so  cf  other  varieties,  the  number 
as  well  as  size  and  probably  also  the  substance  of 
the  petals  having  much  to  do  with  the  time  occu- 
pied in  unfolding  and  the  period  of  full  and  perfect 
expansion.  By  fostering  the  increased  production 
of  early  blooming  Roses,  we  might,  doubtless,  but 
for  the  treacherousness  of  our  climate,  have  a  fair 
show  of  Roses  in  May,  and  restore  June  to  its  place 
of  honoured  supremacy  as  the  Rose  month  of  the 
year.  But  with  frosts  of  10°  or  more  up  to  the 
middle  of  June,  and  hailstones  like  marbles  on  the 
20tb,  we  must  turn  to  July  for  our  great,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  fairly  brilliant.  Rose  harvest  of  18.S8. 
Foitunately,  the  hailstorms  seldom  extended  far 
nor  lasted  long.  We  were  favoured  with  one  that 
continued  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  that  and  the 
rain  seriously  tarnished  every  Kose  bud  fairly  out 
of  its  calyx;  but  the  deluge  of  water  left  neither 
maggot,  rust,  nor  Hy  behind,  while  the  roots  bad 
literal  rivers  running  over  or  submerging  them  for 
fully  half  an  hour.  Just  before  the  storm  we  were  d  is- 
cussing  whether  time  could  be  spared  to  give  a 
good    watering    of    sewage   or    manure  and    had 
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sprinkled  some  gnano  over  the  surface  by  wav  of 
adding  additional  potency  to  our  liquid  manure. 
The  rain  was  so  sudden  and  so  heavy  that  we' fear  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  guano  was  swept  off 
with  the  loose  soil  and  manure  on  to  the  turf  and 
gravel  where  it  was  not  wanted.  But,  doubtless, 
most  of  it  found  its  way  to  the  roots,  which,  unless 
we  are  visited  with  a  droughtakin  to  the  spell  of  last 
year,  have  their  water  wants  supplied  once  for  all  for 
the  season.  Certainly  the  foliage,  where  not  broken 
-and  bruised  by  the  hail,  and  the  buds  that  have 
opened  since  the  deluge  of  rain  on  the  26th  ult.,  alike 
prove  that  Roses  after  a  dry  winter  and  spring  like 
the  present,  like  the  farmer's  Mangolds,  enjoy  having 
a  river  turned  over  them. 

Exhibitors  are  now  at  fever  heat ;  they  are  mostly 
so  eagerly  in  search  of  prize  points  safe  and  sure,and 
new  blooms,  as  to  have  scant  time  to  enjoy  the  fra- 
grance and  beauty  of  thei  r  Roses.  Reducing  the  buds 
on  each  shoot  to  one  also  deprives  their  Roses  of  nine- 
tenths  of  their  bud  gracefulness  and  beauty.  Even 
fully  grown  Roses,  like  blooming  brides,  look  their 
loveliest  when  supported  with  buds  of  Roses  or  of 
girlhood  in  their  early,  half  revealed,  and  far  more 
than  half  concealed  charms.  Therefore,  let  all  who 
grow  Roses  for  pleasure  cease  to  disbud  their  bloom 
ing  shoots.  The  majority  of  mere  Rose  exhibitors 
and  jurors  alike  attribute  far  too  much  importance 
to  size  as  a  point  of  merit  at  exhibitions.  If  mere 
size  is  to  run  in  and  win  high  honours  either  in  na- 
ture or  art,  then  the  tape-line  and  foot-rule  may 
reign  over  our  Rose  shows  and  picture  galleries. 

I  cut  a  few  exquisite  buds  to-day  of  Devoniensis, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  other  Teas,  and  also  three 
monster  Paul  Neyron  about  G  inches  across.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  taste  and  common  sense  of  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  to  ask  which  were  the  most 
charming  Roses.  And  yet  rosarians  go  on  advocat- 
ing and  practising  disbudding  in  pursuit  of  size,  to 
the  development  of  coarseness  and  at  the  sacrifice 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  loveliest 
buds  daily. 

This  disbudding,  that  is,  the  removal  from  the 
flowering  shoots  of  all  but  the  fattest  central  bud, 
also  seriously  shortens  the  season  of  beauty  as  well 
as  lowers  its  quality  while  it  lasts. 

On  this  as  well  as  other  grounds  I  would  boldly 
counsel  all  who  would  enjoy  their  Roses  to  the  ut- 
most in  their  gardens,  and  who  have  not  sold  their 
pleasure  as  well  as  buried  their  taste  in  Rose  show- 
ing, to  disbud  not  at  all  unless  there  is  a  worm  in  it, 
and  then  the  sooner  the  bud  and  worm  both  go,  the 
better  for  the  health,  strength,  and  beauty  of  the 
Roses  and  the  pleasure  of  their  growers. 

D.  T.  F. 


yet  seen,  either  exhibited  or  in  the  garden,  have  been 
of  exceptionally  fine  form  and  size,  rather  pale  in  colour, 
perhaps,  hut  handsome  enough  to  be  mistaken  for 
Jean  Ducher. 

Alplionse  Soupert  is  again  proving  its  value  as 
a  bright  and  effective  Rose  for  massing,  especially  early 
in  the  season.  It  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  that  is  really  already  in  beauty,  the  flowers 
being  numerous,  large  and  brilliant. 

Mme.  Joseph  Desbois  (Guillot,  1886).— An  in- 
valuable addition  to  the  Captain  Christy  or  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam  family,  which  only  requires  a  hot  season 
to  take  a  prominent  position.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  perfectly  formed,  and  almost  pure  while,  with  a 
bright  flesh-coloured  centre. 

Princess  Beatrice  (Bennett,  1887)  is  a  very  ex- 
quisite Tea-scented  Rose.  It  was  exhibited  in  great 
beauty  by  its  raiser  during  the  spring,  and  now  out  of 
doors  the  plants  are  producing  flowers  as  beautiful  in 
their  shades  of  rich  coppery  yellow  as  perfect  in  out- 
hne.  The  fear  at  one  time  expressed  by  exhibitors 
that  the  blooms  would  be  rather  small  does  not  seem 
likely  to  he  realised,  and  the  plant  is  very  free. 

Eose  Comte  d'Epremesnil  is  blooming  at 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons' Broxbourne  nursery.  If  there 
is  one  Rose  that  deserves  to  be  grown  for  its  fragrance 
alone,  that  one  is  Comte  d'Epremesnil.  It  is  as  rich 
and  deUcate  as  any  of  the  garden  Roses,  one  or  two 
flowers  scenting  a  large  room.  There  is  a  large  bush 
of  it  on  the  rockery,  and  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  it  is  a  form  of  R.  rugosa  by  the  rich  and  abun- 
dant leafage  and  the  character  of  the  flowers.  These  are 
double,  large  in  size,  freely  produced,  and  of  a  full 
rose-purple  shade.  The  white  variety  R.  rugosa  was 
in  bloom  hard  by. 


equally  certain  that  the  type  remains  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning.  In  fact,  my  experience  on  this  point 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence  thus  :  The  type  is 
one  of  the  most  constant,  the  climber  one  of  the 
most  inconstant  of  Roses.  I  have  held  this  idea 
for  many  years,  and  submitted  it  to  some  of  our  most 
famous  rosarians,  some  of  whom  have  pooh-poohed 
it  and  others  agreed  with  it  in  whole  or  in  part;  but 
as  experience  has  been  gained  after  several  years, 
early  impressions  have  well  nigh  grown  into  a  solid 
belief  that  there  may  be,  probably  are,  two  or  more 
varieties  of  Climbing  Devoniensis.  D.  T.  F. 


CLIMBING  DEVONIENSIS. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Annie  Laxton,  though  scarcely  so  bright,  is  a  day  or 
two  earlier,  and  is  veiy  fresh  and  pretty,  as  well  as  very  dis- 
tinct. 

TS.0B3  Rose  Blanche  Moreau.— This  is  the  best  of  al' 
the  white-flowered  Moes  Roses.  It  is  of  strong  habit,  a  free 
bloomer,  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Narcisse. — This  pretty  pale  yellow  Noisette  is  a  charm- 
infr  Itofe  for  buds  for  bouquet?,  as  it  is  very  free-flowering 
and  deliciously  fragrant. 

Devienne  Lamy  is  not  new,  but  la  a  very  beautiful 
deep-shaded  crimson  Hybrid  Perpetvial,  deserving  of  more 
extended  cultivation.  It  is  not  only  very  fine  at  the  present 
time,  bit  also  blooms  freely  in  the  autumn. 

Heinrich  Schultheis  is  another  early  Rose  of  the 
pre:itest  value,  the  flrjwera  being  very  large  and  of  perfect 
form,  :i8  well  .is  of  dclii'ions  fragrance,  while  the  plant  is  a 
thorough  autumnal  bloomer. 

Cannes  la  Coquette.— This  charming  seedling  from 
La  France  i.s  blooming  as  usual  among  the  earliest.  The 
gracefvil  flesh-tinted  flowers  are  invaluable  for  all  purposes, 
and  the  variety  is  ever-blooming. 

Paul's  sinR'le  wrhite  Rose  i»  a  beautiful  single  flower, 
white,  .and  delicately  scented.  It  is  just  the  thing  for 
clothing  a  Jiillar,  as  it  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  blooms  freely. 
The  single  crimson  does  not  appear  to  have  the  same  strong 
constitution- 
Harrison's  Yellow  and  Persian  Yellow  Roses. 
— If  the  display  produced  by  tnese  two  Hoses  is  but  a  tran- 
sient one,  it  is  simply  gorgeous  while  it  lasts.  A  long  rustic 
fence,  s  feet  or  It  feet  high,  at  Singleton  was  covered  with 
wreaths  of  yellow  early  in  .July. 

Princess  of  Wales,  sent  out  in  the  year  1882 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  soeras  certain  this  season  to  tnke  a 
mure   conspicuous  place  than   ever.     All  the  flowers 


I  HAVE  eagerly  scanned  Mr.  Girdlestone's  most 
suggestive  article  on  the  above,  page  597.  There  are 
three  points  of  great  importance  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  discussing  the  most  Interesting  question  this  able 
rosarian  has  so  opportunely  raised.  These  are,  that 
the  climbing  variety  is  a  sport,  not  a  seedling ; 
that  the  type  is  one  of  the  most  constant  of  all 
our  Roses ;  and  that  the  climber  is  one  of  the  most 
variable  alike  in  its  constitution,  quantity,  quality, 
and  time  of  blooming.  Now,  a  Rose  that  sports 
once  may  sport  again.  This  may  read  like  a  very 
common-place  tniism,  and  perhaps  it  is,  but  it 
is  also  more,  as  the  fact  of  its  sporting  once  proves 
the  existence  of  variable  germs  in  its  constitution- 
Hence,  the  logical  inference  that  a  Rose  that  has 
sported  once  is  more  likely  to  sport  again  than  one 
that  has  not.  The  history  of  our  so-called  white 
Perpetual  Roses  affords  the  strongest  confirmation 
of  these  views. 

Again,  sports  themselves  mostly  develop  a  stronger 
tendency  to  sport  than  seedlings,  and  this  on  the 
simple  principle  that  like  produces  like,  and  in  that 
like,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  capacity  to  sport  must 
be  included.  In  apparent  opposition  to  these  views 
we  have  the  second  fact,  the  constancy  of  the  type. 
So  far  as  I  can  gather,  no  one  professes  to  have  had 
a  second  sport  from  the  type.  But  taking  the  con- 
stancy of  the  type  abreast  with  the  variability  of 
the  climber  in  the  matters  here  specified,  may  they 
not  be  explained  thus :  The  one  sporting  germ  in 
Devoniensis  at  last  burst  through  all  the  prescribed 
bounds  of  parental  propriety,  and  run  so  fast  and 
so  far,  that  it  exhausted  the  parent  form  by  this  one 
supreme  effort  of  all  its  sporting  power,  and  hence 
it  has  grown  and  bloomed  in  true  form  ever  since.  If 
this  be  so,  and  it  would  be  a  pretty  froblem  for  any 
one  to  prove  to  the  contrary,  then  what  more  reason- 
able than  that  the  sport  thus  starting  into  a  separate 
existence,  endowed  with  a  prepotency  of  sporting 
capacity,  should  have  been  practising  its  various 
paces  over  a  wide  field  of  variability  of  growth  and 
blooming  ever  since. 

We  all  know  what  marvellous  changes  soils,  sitep, 
modes  of  culttr  •,  climates,  and  season s  effect  amor g 
Roses,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  many  variations 
happeniug  to  Climbing  Devoniensis  can  be  thus  ex- 
plained. Though  I  have  no  positive  evidence  to 
offer  to  the  contrary,  a  long  aci|naintance  with  the 
type  and  its  sport  confirms  my  impression  that 
there  probably  are  not  only  two,  but  several 
forms  of  the   Climbing  Devoniensis ;    while  I  am 


Miniature  Roses.— Roses  of  small  growth  are 
certainly  rising  in  favour — at  all  events,  they  are 
more  frequently  met  with  now  than  a  few  years 
ago.     I  have  jast  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
very  good  selection,  and  although  they  are  not  of 
striking  character  they  have  at  least  a  certain  charm 
abont  them  that  few  fail  to  appreciate.    Their  stjle 
of  growth  is  pleasing,  and  they  all  flower  so  freely 
that  they  are  more  attractive  than  their  appearance 
indicates  in  the  winter  months.  In  cultural  matters 
these  Roses,  I   think,  require  more  care  than  is 
usually  provided   for  them.     They  are    generally 
planted  in  odd  corners  or  near  to  some  other  strong- 
growing  subjects, which  often  rob  them  of  both  sun- 
shine and  root  moisture.     Bat  when  planted  in  a 
well-prepared  bed  or  border,  as  the  collection  is  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  plants  make  plenty  of 
growth  and  flower  freely.     The  most  free-blooming 
are  Paquerette,  Mignonette,  and  pumila  alba.     The 
two  first-named  are  better  known  as  Polyantha 
Roses,  and  are  perpetual  in  character.     Both  kinds 
produce  large  panicles  of  flowers,  the  first- named 
being  white  and  the  other  pale  pink.     Pumila  alba 
is  of  rather  stronger  growth,  but  exceedingly  pretty. 
Little  Gem  is  a  Moss  Rose  of  great  excellence,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  found  its  way  into 
many  gardens,  as  it  is  comparatively  new.    The 
plant  forms  compact  little  bushes,  and  produces 
flowers  in  abundance,  which  are  dark  crimson  in 
colour.      Little  Pet  is  a  dwarf  China  Rose,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  very  pretty  in  the  bud  state, 
the  colour  being  white,     De  Meaux  is  a  very  old 
Rose  of  stronger  growth  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  when  in  bloom  never  fails  to  arrest  attention, 
as  the  flowers  are  well  formed  and  very  double. — 
J.  C.  C. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  657. 

EOSE  MADAME  DE  WATTEVILLE.* 
Owing  to  an  error  in  printing  this  Eose  in 
the  issue  of  March  10,  we  have  had  it  done 
ar'ain,  as  so  good  a  Eose  should  be  shown  in 
its  true  colours.  Tlie  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Eoses  of  its  type  is  Madame  de  Watte- 
viUe  (Guillot,  1883),  one  of  the  most  distinct 
of  Tea  Eoses,  and  attractive  iu  the  garden 
on  account  of  its  great  freedom  and  erect 
habit  of  growth.  It  is  a  good  autumnal 
bloomer,  fragrant,  a  good  grower,  and  hardy. 
i\Ime.  de  Watteville,  when  forced  under  glass, 
generally  appears  as  a  uniformly  pale  l)lush 
rose,  the  flowers,  like  most  of  the  two- coloured 
Teas  under  such  circumstances,  not  displaying 
any  differentiation  of  tint,  but  out  of  doors, 
and  especially  early  in  the  season,  the  white 
petals,  just  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  base — 
sometimes  evenly  margmed  with  clear  rose, 
sometimes  with  the  colour  run,  as  it  were,  half 
way  down  the  jietals,  or  as  if  their  upper  part 
had  been  washeil  lightly  over  with  soft  rose 
colour — constitute  flowers  so  distinct  and  at- 
tractive, as  to  enable  Madame  de  Watteville 


Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gravetyo,  Sussex,  by  H.  G. 
Moon,  August  18,  1SS7,  .and  lithographed  and  printed  by 
UuiUaume  Severeyns. 
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•  to  take  rank  amongst  the  most  desirable  and 
teautiful  of  onr  Tea-scented  Eoses. 

T.    "\V.    GiRDLESTONE. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

STOVE  AQUATICS. 

"H.  C.  B."  asks  what  small  or  moderate-sized 
plants  can  be  used  to  ornament  a  tank  of  water 
in  a  stove  besides  Nymphseas.  This  is  an  in- 
quiry respecting  a]  class  of  plants  which  has 
been  too  much  neglected.  "  H.  C.  B. ''  does 
not  give  any  idea  as  to  the  size  of  his  tank,  but 
as  he  appears  to  have  some  Water  Lilies,  it  is 
probably  of  some  moderate  proportions,  and  if 
so,  there  is  quite  a  host  of  beautiful  plants 
available  for  his  purpose,  a  few  of  which  I  will 
here  enumerate.  The  centre  should  have  as  a 
permanent  resident  a  plant  of  Acrostichum 
aureum,  a  feather-leaved  Fern  of  bold  growth 
and  large  arching  bright  green  fronds,  round 
which  should  be  planted  rhizomes  of  the  Sacred 
Lotus  (Nelumbium  .speciosum) ;  this  produces 
erect  stems,  surmounted  with  orbicular  leaves 
some  12  inches  or  18  inches  across.    The  flowers, 


Lettuce  (Pistia  Stratiotes)  is  another  floating 
plant  of  great  beauty,  forming  rosettes  of  light 
green  foliage,  which  produce  a  number  of  run- 
ners forming  young  plants,  by  which  the  plant 
may  be  increased  rapidly  during  the  summer 
months.  To  form  large  plants  of  this  species 
the  runners  should  be  kept  picked  off.  In  winter 
some  plants  should  be  potted  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  Pontederia,  or  the 
probability  is  they  will  gradually  melt  away  if 
left  in  the  water. 

The  green  and  variegated  forms  of  Cyjierus 
alternifolius  also  form  beautiful  ornaments,  but 
the  soil  for  these  should  be  just  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  In  similar  situations  near 
the  margin  of  the  tank  the  Marsileas  are  in- 
teresting and  pretty.  This  genus  is  a  member 
of  the  Pepper-wort  family.  In  general  appear- 
ance their  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
the  Clovers,  being  quadrate,  but  destitute  of  the 
dark  blotch  ;  the  stem  is  creeping,  and  the  spores 
are  borne  in  small  capsules  near  the  base.  The 
largest  and  finest  species  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  the  Nardoo,  a  native  of  Aiistralia,  in  the 
interior  of  which  country  it  is  said  to  cover  large 
tracts  of  swampy  land,  and  its  dried  spore  cases 


whilst  the  upper  part  is  blue,  stained  with  a 
blotch  of  yellowish  white.  It  is  an  abundant 
bloomer,  and  continues  for  several  months  to 
render  the  tank  brilliant.  The  usual  height  of 
this  plant  is  from  a  foot  to  18  inches.  Heteran- 
thera  limosa  is  another  dwarf  plant  which  is  a 
perfect  gem  if  treated  properly  and  kept  near 
the  edge  of  the  tank.  Its  leaves  are  ovate  or 
obtusely  lanceolate,  borne  upon  rather  long 
petioles,  which,  however,  seldom  exceed  a  foot 
in  length,  the  blade  being  about  2  inches  long, 
both  sides  being  of  a  uniform  bright  light  green  ; 
the  flowers  are  tubular,  with  a  spreading  limb ; 
the  latter  is  bright  violet,  with  a  white  eye,  and 
about  I3  inches  across.  It  is  a  profuse  flowering 
plant  throughout  the  whole  summer  months,  and 
is  a  native  of  New  Grenada. 

The  Lace-leaf  or  Lattice-leaf  plant,  Ouvirandra 
feuesti-alis  (here  illustrated),  is  another  plant 
which  should  be  grown  in  every  collection  of 
warm-house  aquatics,  however  small.   It  does  not 

!  rise  above  the  surface  ;  its  singular  dark  green 
leaves,  which  are  destitute  of  epidormLs,  and 
thus  exhibit  a  veritable  skeleton  of  a  leaf, 
spread  around  some  few  inches  beneath  the  sur- 

I  face,  and  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  living 


The  Nardoo  (Mareilea  macropus). 


The  Lattice-leaf  Plant  (Ouvirandra  fenestralis). 


which  rise  to  about  the  same  height  as  the 
leaves  (some  4  feet),  are  very  large  and  globular, 
of  a  soft  rosy  white,  and  deliciously  fragrant. 
The  Nelumbium  will  die  away  in  autumn,  and 
if  attention  be  paid  during  the  summer  to  pre- 
vent the  Lotus  from  smothering  the  Fern,  all 
will  be  well.  The  soil  for  these  two  plants 
should  be  stiff  yellow  loam  and  well- decomposed 
manure.  Limnocharis  Humboldti,  figured  in 
The  Garden,  May  21,  1887  (p.  468),  is  a  hand- 
some Nymphasa-like  plant,  with  medium-sized 
leaves,  which  lie  upon  the  water,  and  has  large 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  all  through  the  siimmer  months. 
This  plant  may  be  treated  like  the  Water  Lilies 
during  summer,  but  it  prefers  shallow  water  in 
the  winter.  Pontederia  crassipes,  the  thick- 
footed  Pontederia,  forms  a  handsome  object 
when  floating  freely  in  the  water,  as  in  this 
position  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  become 
shortened  and  much  swollen,  apparently  to  give 
the  plant  sufficient  buoyancy  to  float.  AVhen  the 
plant  can,  however,  aflix  itself  to  the  soil  in  the 
water,  the  footstalks  become  slender  and  the 
plant  produces  a  spike  of  handsome  blue  flowers. 
To  preserve  it  in  winter  the  plants  should  be 
potted  and   partially  submerged.     The   Water 


are  said  to  have  been  used  for  food  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Burke  and  Wills  expedition,  and  sorry 
food  they  must  have  been.  The  Nardoo  (Mar- 
silea  macropus — see  illustration)  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  6  inches  to  a  foot,  the  leaf  or 
frond  being  four  times  divided ;  the  segments 
being  somewhat  flabellate  and  cuneate  at  the 
base,  3  inches  or  more  across,  and  deep  green 
on  the  upper  side,  thickly  clothed  with  short 
silky  hairs.  M.  quadrifolia  is  a  smaller  growing 
plant,  but  similar  in  appearance  ;  the  leaves  are 
smooth  and  bright  green  ;  the  spore  cases  are 
also  smooth  and  densely  clustered  near  the  base. 
It  is  a  native  of  various  places  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  will  thrive  well  in  greenhouse  tem- 
perature. M.  coromandelina  has  a  very  long 
creeping  rhizome,  producing  tufts  of  leaves  and 
spores  at  short  intervals  ;  the  leaves  are  both 
shorter  and  smaller  than  in  M.  quadrifolia. 

Eichornia  tricolor  is  another  beautiful  erect- 
growing  jilant,  which  will  thrive  well  in  a  pot 
plunged  in  the  tank,  or  it  may  be  mixed  in  a 
permanent  group  with  equally  happy  results  ; 
the  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  strongly  veined, 
rich  deep  green  in  colour,  and  are  supported  on 
long  footstalks ;  the  spike  is  many-flowered,  the 
lower   portion   of  the   perianth   being    purple. 


wonders  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Another 
very  pretty  aquatic  is  the  floating  Stag's-hom 
Fern  (Ceratopteris  thalictroides),  although  it 
is  mostly  considered  an  annual.  The  fertile 
and  sterile  fronds  are  quite  distinct  in  appear- 
ance ;  the  latter  are  prostrate,  from  1  foot  to  18 
inches,  or  even  more  in  length  ;  they  are  twice 
divided  and  viviparous,  the  colour  being  bright 
light  green.  The  young  plants  if  pegged  down 
in  the  autumn  on  to  some  moist  loam,  easily 
perpetuate  the  stock  the  following  season,  and 
make  plants  more  rapidly  than  those  obtained 
from  spores,  although  it  is  as  well  to  have  two 
opportunities.  The  soil  it  delights  in  is  yellow 
loam,  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  I  have  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
Nymphaeas,  being  under  the  impression  that 
"  H.  C.  B."  has  already  a  stock  of  these  most  de- 
lightful plants,  but  the  few  other  kinds  of  plants 
noted  above  will  be  found  to  render  the  tank 
gay  and  attractive,  and  these  always,  with  heat 
at  command,  will  thrive  admirably. 

W.  H,  G. 


Tinnea  aetliiopica. — This  plant  is  a  member  of 
the  Labiate  family,  and  is  a  native  of  the  country 
about  the   Upper  Nile.     It  was  found  by  several 
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African  travellers,  notably  Dr.  {now  Sir  John)  Kirk, 
Grant  and  Speke,  and  by  Mile.  Tinre,  to  whom  is 
due  its  introdnction  into  cultivation.  It  is  a  twiggy, 
bushy  plant,  bearing  small,  entire,  somewhat  ovate, 
deep  green  leaves,  and  producing  from  the  axUs  of 
the  leaves  deep  maroon-purple  flowers,  not  so  con- 
spicuous for  beauty  as  for  the  delicious  odour  of 
Violets  which  they  yield,  and  which  should  ensure 
it  a  place  in  every  stove.  It  flowered  first  in  this 
country  about  the  year  1886,  but  I  had  not  seen  it 
for  a  long  time  until  I  recently  noted  it  flowering 
in  the  garden  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  Dorking, 
where  so  many  rare  plants  are  congregated.— G. 

Cochliostema  Jacobiana.— This  handsome 
plant  is  a  member  of  the  Spider-wort  family  (Com- 
melinaceaj),  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  whole  order.  It  was  introduced  from  Ecuador 
some  years  ago,  I  believe,  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels, 
but  latterly  allowed  to  almost  drop  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. I  recently,  however,  saw  it  flowering  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  garden,  and  would  urge  upon 
growers  of  stove  plants  the  necessity  of  adding  it  to 
their  collection.  It  is  a  plant  of  a  stately  vasiform 
habit,  having  broad  leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base 
and  bright  light  green  in  colour.  It  bears  a  branch- 
ing panicle  of  blue  and  violet  flowers,  which  are 
accompanied  by  large  bright  mauve-coloured  bracts. 
The  soil  for  it  should  be  loam,  peat,  and  leaf -mould 
in  about  equal  parts  — W.  H.  G. 

Ssutellaria  Costaricana.  —  A  member  of  the 
Labiate  family.  The  genus,  amongst  which  the 
present  species  takes  first  rank,  contains  numerous 
handsome  border  flowers,  as  well  as  kinds  which  are 
extremely  ornamental  in  the  stove.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  outtiEg.«,  and  grows  rapidly  into  a 
flowering  state.  It  bears  cutting  well,  and  its 
spikes  of  bloom  are  admirably  adapted  for  indoor 
decoration.  The  flowers,  borne  in  long  terminal 
racemes,  are  tubular  and  upwards  of  2  inches  long, 
the  outside  beirg  rich  golden  orange,  the  inside 
yellow.  If  the  flowers  are  cut  for  glasses,  they 
should  be  taken  with  long  stems,  as  this  enables 
the  plant  to  break  back  and  keep  bushy.  So  treated, 
it  will  produce  flowers  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  another  of  the  old-fashioned  gems  now  in  great 
beauty  at  Burford  Lodge. — W.  H.  G. 

Elaeocarpus  cyaneus. — This  Elsocarpus  has 
been  flowering  in  great  profusion  for  some  time. 
It  forms  a  free-growing  greenhouse  shrub, the  flowers 
being  bell- shaped  and  of  a  drooping  character,  sug- 
gesting somewhat  in  general  appearance  those  of 
the  old-fathioned  Clethra  aiborea,  which  is  but 
seldom  met  wilh  in  good  condition.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  inflorescence  is,  however, 
the  beautiful  fringe  to  the  petals,  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  plant  stands  out  in  a  marked  manner  from 
all  its  associates.  The  blossoms  are  succeeded  by 
berries  of  a  bluish  colour,  which  in  a  general  way  are 
borne  so  freely  as  to  form  quite  a  distinctive  fea- 
ture. This  Eheocarpus  is  a  native  of  a  considerable 
district  in  Australia,  and  in  this  country  requires  the 
protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  Though  it  attains 
at  least  the  dimensions  of  a  good-sized  bnsb,  it  will 
flower  well  in  a  small  state,  more  especially  it  the 
plants  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  cuttings. 
Cuttings  are  in  no  way  difficult  to  root  if  formed  of 
the  young  growing  shoots.  The  berries,  too,  if  al- 
lowed to  lipen,  produce  perfect  seed,  which  will 
soon  germinate  if  sown  in  the  spring,  while  the 
young  plants  grow  away  freely,  and  quickly  form 
effective  specimens. — T. 

Iieptospermum  scoparium. — In  the  sheltered 
districts  nf  the  south  and  west  of  England,  the 
members  of  this  Australian  genus  of  Mvitle-like 
shrubs  form  handsome  bushes  in  the  open,  but,  in 
the  less  favoured  parts  they  must  be  treated  as 
greenhouse  plants  if  it  is  detired  to  maintain  them 
in  health.  There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  run- 
ning through  the  whole  of  them,  the  speries  under 
notice  (fi^oparium)  forming  a  dense,  muih-brari^hed 
bush  with  very  slender  wiry  bran  hlets,  rlothed 
wilh  small  pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  almost  while,  suggesting  at  a  very  little  dis- 
tance indivir'ual  blooms  of  the  Hawthorn,  for  in- 
stead of  being  borne  in  clusters,  as  those  of  the 
Thorn,  the  flowers  of  the  Leptospermum  are  scat 


tered  for  some  distance  along  the  slender  branches. 
The  Leptospermums  are  best  suited  for  growing  as 
large  specimens,  in  which  form  they  do  well,  either 
planted  out  or  in  tubs.  They  are  of  easy  culture, 
thriving  in  any  open  soil,  and  may  without  difficulty 
be  propagated  either  by  means  of  cuttings  or  seeds. 
— T. 

AMORPHOPHALLUS. 

Tbese  curious  plants,  some  species  of  which 
are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and 
others  for  the  value  of  their  wonderful  foliage 
for  subtropical  effect,  are  closely  allied  to  Arums, 
but  ditter  from  that  genus  in  their  spathes  being 
■spreading,  not  convolute,  and  in  the  structure  of 
their  anthers,  ovaries  and  ovules  ;  they  are  all  in- 
troductions from  tropical  Asia. 

A.  BULBIFBB. — The  Turnip-like  tuber  of  this 
plant  was  exhibited  in  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Ex- 
hibition amongst  the  food  products  of  India  as 
Amorphophallus  campanulatus ;  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  it  was  given  by  Dr.  Watt  to  Colonel 
Beddome.  The  first  year  it  only  produced  its  large, 
single,  compound  leaf,  which  is  twice  dichotomous 
and  pinnatifid,  bearing  small  compressed  round 
bulbs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  divisions.  This  year 
it  sent  up  its  beautiful  flower  in  June,  the  colour  of 
the  spathe  being  a  lively  pink  inside,  the  spadix 
buS  coloured,  and  the  stalk  or  scape  about  4  inches 
long,  and  beautifully  mottled  with  olive  ;  it  grows 
freely  in  stove  temperature  and  the  foliage  appears 
after  the  flower,  the  latter  lasting  for  a  considerable 
time.  Blume  has  published  an  uncoloured  drawing 
(Kegel's  Gartentlora,\i\.  688),  but  no  coloured  plate 
appears  to  have  been  published.  It  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

A.  CAMPANULATUS,  —  This'  species  has  very 
similar  foliage  to  that  of  bulbiferus,  but  a  much 
larger  flower,  which  is,  besides  quite  sessile,  leathery 
and  campanulate,  with  the  border  curled,  in  colour 
a  curious  mixture  of  green,  purple,  and  brown.  It 
is  found  wild  in  Southern  India  and  in  Bengal  and 
is  largely  cultivated,  the  tuber  being  much  esteemed 
as  a  food  product  like  Potatoes  in  England,  only  a 
single  tuber  in  rich  soil  will  sometimes  weigh  eight 
or  ten  pounds. 

A.  RiviBKl. — This  species,  which  is  a  native  of 
Cochin  China,  is  grown  iu  hothouses  for  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage,  which  is  borne  on  tall  marbled  petioles, 
the  inflorescence  being  several  feet  high,  the  scape 
dotted  with  pink,  the  spathe  pinkish  green,  and  the 
spadix  red. 

A.  TiTASUM.--This  gigantic  species,  which  is 
from  Sumatra,  can  be  seen  in  the  large  hothouse  at 
Kew  ;  its  solitary  leaf  is  many  feet  in  height  and 
from  40  feet  to  .50  feet  in  circumference.  It  has 
not  yet  flowered  in  this  country,  but  its  flower  is 
said  to  be  bell-shaped  and  9  feet  in  circumference. 

A.  GRANDis,  a  species  from  Java,  and  A.  Lacouii, 
from  Cochin  China,  have  also  been  introduced  to 
our  stoves.  A  plant  sometimes  grown  under  the 
name  of  Amorphophallus  nivosus  comes  from 
tropical  America  and  belongs  to  the  genus  Dra- 
contium.  '  "  " 


fringed  wings,  which  are  such  a  conspicuous  orna- 
ment in  the  pitchers  produced  on  the  lateral 
growths. — W.  H.  G. 


K.  H.  B. 


Pancratium  speciosum. — The  nomenclature 
of  the  diiterent  species  of  Pancratium  seems  to  be 
very  confused.    The  whole  of  them  are  very  beauti- 
ful and  so  deliciously  fragrant,  that  a  single  plant 
when  in  bloom  will  be  noticeable  throughout  a  good 
sized  structure.     They  are  of  very  easy  culture,  the 
principal  consideration  being  to  see  that  the  pots 
are  thoroughly  drained  and  the  soil  good,  as  they 
flower  much  better  when  the  roots  are  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed.      A  soil   consisting  of   good 
fibrous  loam,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  leaf  mould, 
well  decayed  manure  and  sand,  will  suit  them  per- 
fectly, and  they  are  greatly  benefited  when  the  pots 
get  full   of   roots  by   occasional   doses  of   liquid 
manure.    Most  of  the  Pancratiums  require  stove 
temperature;   indeed,  a  slight  bottom  heat  is  of 
great  advattage  during  the  growing  season. — H.  P. 
The  rose-coloured  Water  Lily.— Some  grow- 
ing roots  of  this  species  or  variety  were  recently 
offered  for  sale  by   Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
which  reminds  me  that  this  plant  appears  to  be 
much  neglected  or  misunderstood  by  lovers  of  aqua- 
tics in  England.    There  are  hundreds  of  gardens 
with   suitable   accommodation   for   aquatics    and 
where  the  white  Water  I.,ily  is  highly  prized,  but 
yet  in  how  few  has  the  form  with  rose-coloured 
flowers  yet  made  its  appearance  ;  indeed,  a  lover  of 
these  plants  remarked  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that 
his  gardener  had  assured  him  that  the  coloured 
Water  Lily  would  not  live  in  the  open  air,  and 
with  a  view  to    dispel    this    allusion  I  send   yon 
this  note.    The  rose-coloured  Water  Lily   (Nym- 
phici  rosea)  is  perfectly  hardy,  and    should    be 
added  to  every  collection  of  aquatic  plants.    A 
coloured  illustration  of  this  plant  will  be  found  in 
The  Garden  of  June  28,  1870  (p.  579).— W.  H.  G. 
Cereus  speciosissimus.- At  the  present  time 
the  various  Cacti  are  not  in  favour  with  the  general 
public;  why,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  find  more  gorgeous  blossoms  than  are  produced 
by  many  of  them,  notably  such  as  Cereus  speciosis- 
simus and  the  different  garden  varieties  of  it.     The 
plants  are  also  easily  cultivated,  as  may  be  occa- 
sionally seen  by  the  healthy  and  well -flowered  speci- 
mens met  with  sometimes  in  cottagers'  windows. 
Where   there  is  a  greenhouse   they  require  little 
attention,  the  principal  consideration  being  to  see 
that  they  do  not  get  overwatered  during  the  winter, 
nor  for  the  matter  of  that  at  any  other  season, 
though  of  course  an  excess  of  moisture  is  far  more 
dangerous  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  dull  than 
it  is  during  the  summer.     Cuttings  of  any  of  the 
varieties  strike  root  very  easily,  and  the  soil  best 
suited  for  the  established  plants  is  a  mixture  of 
loam,  brick  rubble  and  sand.     During  the  growing 
season  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of 
service.     Among  the  many  kinds  of  plants  that  the 
late  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  sought  to  improve  by  hybridi- 
sation was  this  Cactus,  one  variety  obtained  by  him 
known  as  C.  M.  Hovey  being  brilliantly  coloured. — 
H.  P. 


Nepenthes  not  forming  pitchers.— I  have 
a  plant  of  Nepenthes  RatHesiana  under  my  care 
which,  although  in  robust  health  and  growing 
luxuriantly,  does  not  form  any  pitchers.  For  the 
first  year  after  I  got  it,  it  formed  pitchers  freely, 
but  it  has  now  ceased  to  do  so,  and,  as  a  conse- 
([uence,  is  comparatively  valueless.  Will  any  of 
your  numerous  correspondents  kindly  furnish  a 
hint  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  produce  pitchers  again  ?  Would  cutting  it 
down  and  encouraging  the  young  growths  have  any 
beneficial  effect  in  that  way  .'—A  Puzzled  Novick. 

*,,*  In  answer  to  the  above,  you  should  cut  your 
plant  of  N.  Kalllesiana  down  to  within  a  few  leaves 
of  the  base,  and  place  it  in  a  very  moist  and  warm 
place  until  it  breaks,  and  never  let  it  go  more  than 
a  season  without  cutting  the  shoots  back  a  little  in 
order  to  induce  the  growth  of  laterals,  as  it  is  upon 
these  side  shoots  that  the  pitchers  are  formed.  The 
long  stems  do  sometimes  make  pitchers,  but  these 
bei'ome  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  are  destitute  of  the 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Torenia  Bailloni  makes  a  beautiful  basket  plant, 
glowing  frtely,  and  producing  in  great  abundance  its  rich 
yellow  flowers. 

Heliotrope  White  Lady.— 'When  grown  under  glass, 
the  tlowera  of  tbis  variety  are  of  the  purest  white.  It  does 
well  with  Mr.  Penfold  at  Leigh  Park,  who  plants  it  out  and 
trains  it  along  the  back  of  the  house.  When  the  first 
bloom  is  over  and  the  plants  get  straggling,  he  cuts  them 
back.  They  then  make  a  fresh  start,  and  thu9  he  obtains 
two  crops  of  flowers  in  one  season. 

The  Bladder-worts  (Utricularias).  —  These 
plants  are  well  grown  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden, 
in  company  with  thi'  I  Ireliids,  anil  they  appear  to  thrive 
best  in  open  Teakwood  b:islcc_t3  Buspouded  from  the 
roof.  I  recently  noted  line  plants  of  the  now  U .  ne- 
lumbifolia,  Humboldtiana,  and  the  well-known  nion- 
tana  and  Eudresi,  the  latter  species  being  much  finer 
than  ever  I  had  seen  it,  being  literally  covered  with 
long  spikes  of  its  elegant  soft  blue  flowers.  It  should 
llnd  a  place  in  every  stovo. — W.  U.  G. 

Aristoloehia  elegans. — Tins,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  cultivated  Birthworts,  is  now  flowering  pro- 
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fusely  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The  plant  was 
recently  introduced  by  Mr.  William  Bull,  of  Chelsea, 
and  figured  in  The  Garden,  June  19,  188G  (p.  570).  It 
is  a  small-growing  stove  climber,  which  flowers  for  a 
long  time  in  great  profusion,  the  individual  blooms 
being  very  handsome,  and  entirely  void  of  the  bad 
odour  so  peculiar  to  many  of  its  allies. — W.  H.  G. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — Amabtllis. — The  condition  these  plants 
are  in  as  regards  their  season's  growth  will  much 
depend  on  the  tima  at  which  they  have  flowered. 
Many  growers  start  all  their  plants  at  once  early  in 
the  winter,  and  consequently  have  them  in  bloom 
early  in  spring;  whilst  others  use  little  heat,  allowing 
the  plants  to  come  on  slowly  with  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  solar  warmth,  in  which  case  a  longer,  as 
well  as  a  later  season  of  flowering  is  the  result. 
Plants  that  bloomed  early  and  have  since  been  kept 
in  a  genial  temperatnre  will  now  have  ceased  grow- 
ing, and  only  require  their  tops  to  get  fully  ma- 
tured. If  the  plants  have  been  stood  where  an 
abundance  of  light  could  reach  them,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  air  has  been  given,  the  leaves  will  be 
stout,  with  plenty  of  substance  in  them.  No  more 
shade  should  be  given  than  will  keep  the  foliage 
from  getting  injured  by  the  sun.  On  this  the 
amount  of  bloom  that  may  be  looked  for  depends 
quite  as  much  as  on  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  The 
plants  should  be  well  syringed  overhead  two  or 
three  times  a  week  to  keep  down  red  spider,  which, 
under  the  drier  condition  the  plants  are  from  this 
time  kept  in,  is  almost  sure  to  make  its  appearance. 
It  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  it  destroys  the  vita- 
lity of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  case  of  the  deciduous 
varieties  causes  them  to  die  off  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  would.  When  this  occurs  it  has  a  weak- 
ening  influence,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  when 
the  flowering  season  arrives.  It  is  good  practice  to 
keep  on  syringiog  the  evergreen  kinds  until  the 
summer  is  far  advanced,  for  though  the  para- 
site does  not  kill  the  foliage  outright  in  the  way 
that  prematurely  takes  place  with  the  deciduous 
sorts,  still  it  much  weakens  the  plants.  Assist  the 
growth  of  those  that  flowered  late  by  closing  the 
lights  early  whilst  the  sun  is  on  the  glass,  syringing 
at  the  time  the  house  is  shut  up. 

Pancbatiums. — Most  of  the  Pancratiums  are 
worth  growing,  but  P.  fragrans  is  deservedly  the 
greatest  favourite.  There  is  no  flower  that  I  can 
call  to  mind  that  gives  such  a  finish  to  a  choice 
bouquet.  With  a  sufticient  number  of  plants  this 
species  may  be  had  in  bloom  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  spring  and  summer.  Plants  that  were 
pushed  into  growth  early  will  now  have  matured 
their  leaves,  and  should  be  kept  somewhat  drier  at 
the  roots,  but  this  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
cause  the  leaves  to  shrivel.  Give  plenty  of  light 
with  more  air  than  was  necessary  whilst  the  growth 
was  active.  Plants  that  are  now  in  full  growth 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  light  house  or 
pit,  shading  so  far  as  requisite  to  prevent  the  yet 
tender  leaves  being  injured.  Give  plenty  of  water 
to  the  roots  and  syringe  freely  in  the  afternoon. 
Any  plants  that  are  still  to  flower  may,  if  desired, 
be  slightly  retarded  by  keeping  them  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperatnre,  which  they  will  bear  at  this 
time  of  the  year  without  injury.  The  retarding 
process,  however,  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  the  growth  getting  finished  before  the 
autumn  is  too  far  advanced. 

Hymbnocallis. — These  bulbous  plants  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Pancratiums,  resembling  them  in 
general  appearance  and  in  the  character  of  their 
flowers.  The  different  species  bloom  at  different 
seasons,  and  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
treatment  they  receive.  Many  of  the  kinds  are 
highly  desirable,  being  amongst  the  freest  of  bulbs 
that  require  warm  treatment.  Similarly  to  most 
bulbs  that  are  of  a  permanent  nature,  they  do  not 
like  to  have  their  roots  disturbed,  generally  thriv- 
ing and  flowering  best  when  the  soil  is  well  filled 
with  roots,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  pinch  them  too 
much  for  room,  and  any  that  seem  to  require  larger 
pots  should  have  them  when  they  are  about  to  begin 
growing.  Good  fresh  loam  of  a  moderately  holding 
nature  with  some  sand  answers  well  for    them. 


Drain  the  pots  weU,  taking  means  to  prevent  the 
soil  getting  washed  down  into  the  crocks,  as  the 
roots  will  not  bear  anything  approaching  to  stag- 
nant moisture.  Plants  that  are  now  going  out  of 
flower  must  be  encouraged  to  make  growth.  The 
Hymenocallis  succeeds  under  like  conditions  of  heat, 
light,  shade,  and  moisture  to  those  recommended 
for  Pancratiums.  There  must  be  no  stint  of  water, 
for  though,  in  common  with  many  other  stove 
bulbs,  they  will  bear  moderately  dry  treatment  after 
growth  is  fully  hardened,  still  the  maturing  process 
cannot  be  effected  by  a  parched  state  of  the  roots. 

Ceincms.  — •  These  bulbs  do  not  receive  the 
attention  which  they  deserve,  as  although  being 
larger  growers  and  occupying  more  room  than  Pan- 
cratiums or  Hymenocallis,  they  well  repay  for  the 
space  they  take  up  and  the  little  labour  required 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  The  white- 
flowered  C.  americanum  is  one  of  the  best  known,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  useful  kinds.  One  or  two 
of  its  highly  fragrant  flowers  will  scent  a  room. 
The  plants  bloom  early  or  late,  according  to  the 
treatment  they  receive  in  the  matter  of  heat.  Kept 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  in  a  cool  stove 
they  usually  flower  about  the  present  month.  As 
soon  as  the  blooming  is  over  give  the  plants  mode- 
rate warmth,  and  encourage  growth  by  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots  with  a  genial  moist 
atmosphere.  The  leaves  of  most  of  the  species  are 
naturally  inclined  to  grow  long.  To  correct  this  as 
far  as  possible,  keep  the  heads  of  the  plants  as  near 
the  roof  of  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they  are 
located  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Use  a  thin 
shade  during  bright  weather,  dispensing  with  it 
when  it  can  be  done  without,  give  air  freely  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  syringe  well,  by  which 
means  red  spider  will  be  kept  under. 

Eucharis. — The  new  forms  of  Euoharis  that 
have  been  introduced  since  E.  amazonica  came  into 
cultivation  have  not  turned  out  equal  to  what  was 
expected  of  them.  Few  growers  can  induce  them 
to  flower  nearly  so  freely  as  the  old  species  when 
healthy  and  well  managed.  So  accommodating  is 
the  Eucharis,  that  with  a  sufiicient  stock  it  may  be 
had  in  bloom  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Alternate  growing  and  resting  during  shorter  periods 
than  most  things  require  are  the  means  by  which 
the  plants  can  be  induced  to  bloom  two  or  three 
times  within  the  year.  But,  though  it  will  submit 
to  this  kind  of  usage,  it  is  better  not  to  push  the 
alternate  exciting  and  resting  process  too  far ;  it  is 
well  to  be  content  with  two  crops  of  bloom  rather 
than  run  the  chance  of  losing  the  plants  by  what 
may  be  described  as  an  exhausting  course  of  treat- 
ment. Examples  that  have  recently  flowered  and 
are  wanted  to  come  in  again  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  should  be  encouraged  to  make  stout  growth. 
This  is  best  secured  by  giving  them  moderate, 
rather  than  excessive  heat,  admitting  a  reasonable 
amount  of  air  daily,  and  avoiding  too  moist  a 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  expose  the  plants  to  too  mnch  light ;  in 
this  E.  amazonica  is  an  exception  to  most  other 
things,  for  not  only  does  it  object  to  being  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays,  but  it  often  refuses  to  grow  when 
placed  near  the  glass,  even  when  carefully  shaded. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  best  grown  ex- 
amples are  met  with  in  dark  old-fashioned  houses. 
Spring  may  in  many  cases  be  looked  upon  as 
the  best  time  to  repot  Eucharis,  especially  when 
large  specimens  are  to  be  divided,  but  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  as  large  examples  that  have 
got  overcrowded  with  bulbs  may  be  divided  at  any 
time  during  the  summer  as  long  as  there  is  enough 
time  for  the  plants  to  make  growth  and  get  esta- 
blished. Care  should  always  be  taken  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  plants  whilst  they  are  growing. 
When  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  size  and 
maturity,  and  the  plants  have  had  a  rest,  is  the 
light  time  to  move  any  that  are  to  be  divided.  My 
own  practice  always  has  been  to  wash  the  roots 
out  by  turning  the  specimens  out  of  the  pots  and 
plunging  the  balls  in  a  tub  of  water,  working  all 
the  soil  away  from  amongst  the  roots.  In  this  way 
the  fibres  can  be  disentangled  with  much  less 
breakage  than  is  possible  if  the  balls  are  separated 
in  the  ordinary  manner.    This  method  of  carrying 


out  the  work  will  be  found  advantageous  either 
when  the  specimens  are  only  divided  into  masses 
consisting  of  several  bulbs  together  or  into  single 
bulbs.  In  the  case  of  examples  that  have  only 
attained  a  moderate  size  and  that  are  not  to  be 
broken  up,  but  simply  want  more  room,  there  need 
be  no  hesitation  in  shifting  them  at  any  time,  as 
the  only  disturbance  of  the  roots  necessary  in  re- 
moving the  old  drainage  will  not  be  felt.  When 
this  Euoharis  is  required  exceptionally  large,  all 
that  is  needful  is  to  give  pots  or  tubs  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  plants;  but  for  general  use 
medium-sized  specimens  such  as  can  lie  kept  in 
10-inch  or  12-inoh  pots  will  generally  be  found 
large  enough. 

Greenhouse. — Nbeines. — Of  the  many  useful 
plants  that  are  left  in  comparative  neglect  may  be 
named  the  Nerines.  Some  growers  keep  their 
plants  all  through  the  summer  in  a  cold  pit  or  house 
after  they  have  done  growing,  but  my  own  prac- 
tice has  always  been  to  stand  them  out  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  sun,  the  pots  being  plunged  to  about 
half  their  depth  in  coal  ashes.  So  treated  the  bulbs 
get  well  ripened.  The  plants  may  remain  outside 
until  the  end  of  summer,  when  they  will  push  up 
their  flower-spikes  and  amply  repay  for  the  time 
and  attention  bestowed  on  them.  The  limited 
amount  of  room  which  even  a  large  stock  takes  up 
is  in  their  favour.  T.  B. 


GATHERING  CAPE  FLOWERS. 

A  COEBBSPONDBNT  of  a  San  Francisco  paper  sends 
from  Paarl  (Cape  Colony)  the  following  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Cipe  flowers  are  gathered  : — 

"The  mountains  known  as  the  Drakenstein  range- 
about  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Town,  is  where  the 
majority  of  Everlasting  Flowers  are  procured.  The 
Kaffirs  and  their  families  gather  them  and  bring 
them  to  the  country  storekeepers,  who  buy  them  by 
the  measureful,  which  contains  about  100,  and  for 
which  they  pay  the  Kaffir  one  farthing.  The  store- 
keeper generally  prepares  himself  for  the  flower  sea- 
son by  making  a  rough  drying-house,  which  isnothing 
more  than  a  long  shed  about  8  feet  high  and  25  feet 
wide,  from  the  ceiling  of  which  he  suspends  rows 
of  string  about  1  foot  apart,  and  which  reach  to  the 
ground;  he  next  ties  the  flowers  into  bundles  of 
100  each  and  then  attaches  two  dozen  or  more  of 
these  bundles  along  the  string  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor.  The  warm  wind  passing  through  the 
shed  dries  these  strings  of  flowers  in  a  few  days. 
Were  they  left  to  dry  in  the  sun  they  would  fall  to 
pieces  the  moment  they  were  roughly  handled. 
When  he  has  dried  sufficient  to  fill  a  few  cases  he 
sends  them  to  Cape  Town,  where  they  are  sold  by 
auction  along  with  other  consignments,  and  are 
bought  by  the  merchants,  who  ship  them  to  England 
and  America. 

"  There  are  exported  from  the  Cape  Colony  an- 
nually about  50,000  cases  of  Everlasting  Flowers, 
valued  at  something  like  £250.000,  fully  one  half  of 
which  are  shipped  to  New  York  and  Boston  direct. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity 
that  grow  and  the  number  of  Kaffirs  engaged  in 
gathering  them. 

"The  Kaffirs  who  gather  these  flowers  are  those 
half-civilised  men  who  live  about  the  outskirts  of 
the  country  villages.  So  soon  as  the  winter  rains 
are  over  the  Kaffir  men  begin  polishingtheir  old  flint- 
lock guns  that  they  have  bought  by  twelve  months' 
labour — this  is  the  usual  way  that  the  Boer  pays  his 
Kaffir  servant — and  they  and  their  families  start  oflt 
to  the  mountains  to  gather  Everlasting  Flowers. 
The  women  and  children,  however,  have  to  do  all 
the  hard  work. 

"  I  once  saw  a  party  start  off  on  a  flower  gather- 
ing expedition,  and  they  made  such  a  comical 
scene,  that  I  am  not  likely  soon  to  forget  it.  Their 
road  lay  along  the  most  unfrequented  paths,  and 
the  poor  children,  very  scantily  dressed,  and  more 
often  wearing  no  clothing  at  all,  get  their  bodies 
and  feet  badly  bruised  and  torn  by  the  thorns  and 
sharp  stones  they  must  travel  over.  There  is  one 
Thorn  bush  in  particular  that  is  peculiar  to  South 
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Africa,  and  is  such  a  source  of  annojanoe  to  the 
traveller,  that  it  is  called  the  '  Wachenbechi  Bosch ' 
or  '  Wait-a-bit  Bush.'  It  is  a  low-lying  bush  with 
long  slender  limbs  covered  with  fine  thorns  which 
blow  about  in  the  breeze  and  have  a  peculiar  way 
of  reaching  one  and  holding  one  too,  unless  you 
wish  to  have  your  clothing  torn  from  your  back.  In 
many  instances  the  women  risk  their  lives  in  obtain- 
ing a  few  choice  flowers,  and  frequently  I  have  seen 
them  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice  where  few  white 
men  would  dare  to  tread.  At  such  times  the 
women  join  hands  and  so  enable  the  daring  one  to 
reach  over  and  obtain  the  coveted  flowers." 


Propagating. 


EpACRISES. — These  are  seldom  propagated  except 
in  the  large  trade  establishments  where  such 
plants  are  made  a  speciality  of,  but  still  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  readily  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings,  as  there  is  no  secret  in  the 
matter  except  care  and  attention.  Epacrises  are  pro- 
pagated during  the  summer  months  by  cuttings 
formed  of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken  off  and 
inserted  into  pots  of  very  sandy  peat.  The  stoutest 
shoots  must  not  be  taken  for  the  cuttings,  as  they 
are  liable  to  decay,  the  best  for  the  purpose  being 
the  sturdy,  well-furnished  side  shoots.  One  thing 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  the  weaker  the  shoot  the 
easier  it  will  strike,  so  that  in  order  to  propagate 
the  very  succulent-growing  forms,  such  as  E.  onos- 
maeflora  or  purpurascens,  the  growing  shoots  must 
be  weakened  by  keeping  the  plant  rather  close  for 
a  time  before  the  cuttings  are  taken,  as  the  shoots 
produced  under  normal  conditions  yield  but  a  very 
poor  percentage  of  plants  when  the  cuttings  are 
potted  off.  The  pots  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  cuttings  must  be  thoroughly  well  drained — that 
is,  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  broken 
crocks.  Those  at  the  top  must  be  very  fine  in  order 
to  prevent  the  soil  finding  its  way  amongst  them. 
Sandy  peat  is  the  best  compost  for  the  cuttings, 
and  this  should  be  pressed  down  firmly  and  smoothly, 
the  whole  being  finished  by  a  layer  of  sand  on  the 
top.  Being  slightly  watered  through  a  fine  rose, 
the  pot  is  then  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  cut- 
tings. Shoots,  as  above  indicattd,  having  been 
selected  for  the  purpose,  they  should  be  cut  ofE 
cleanly  at  the  base  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the 
bottom  leaves  having  been  removed  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  insertion,eaoh  cutting  is  then 
dibbled  firmly  in  position,  care  being  taken  that 
they  are  not  overcrowded,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
space  should,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  economi-ed. 
A  length  of  1  i  inches  to  2  inches  is  a  very  suitable 
one  for  the  cuttings,  and  of  this  about  one  half 
should  be  cleared  of  leaves,  as  it  will  be  inserted  in 
the  soil.  After  a  pot  is  filled  it  must  be  thoroughly 
watered  through  a  rose  sufficiently  fine  to  settle  the 
sand  in  its  place  without  di-iturbing  the  cuttings  in 
any  way.  When  drained  a  little  the  pots  may  be 
coverad  with  bell-glasses,  or  placed  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating frame,  but  the  first  named  method  is  to 
be  preferred.  Wherever  the  cuttings  are  put  they 
should  get  but  very  little  fire-heat ;  indeed,  they  will 
strike  in  a  cold  frame,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
shoots  that  are  produced  in  a  warm  structure  are 
benefited  by  a  little  more  heat  than  those  grown 
under  quite  cool  treatment.  The  after  manage- 
ment is  an  important  item,  for  the  cuttings  must  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  at  all  times,  and  still  not  be 
kept  too  close,  otherwise  the  loss  from  damp  will  be 
often  very  considerable.  When  struck  the  cuttings 
should  be  inured  to  the  air  and  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  without  any  further  covering. 
In  potting  off,  fine  sandy  peat  should  be  used,  and 
It  will  be  often  found  in  turning  out  the  pot  of  cut- 
tings that  the  delicate  hair-like  fibres  of  those  that 
are  the  most  advanced  have  clasped  the  small  crocks 
at  the  top,  and  when  the  cutting  is  lifted  up  the 
crocks  come  too.  In  this  case  no  attempt  should  he 
made  to  dislodge  the  crooks,  but  the  cuttings  should 
be  potted  in  this  way.  Firm  potting  is  essential, 
and  care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  pot  them  too 
deeply  in  the  soil,  as  if  this  is  done  they  are  very 
liable  to  decay. 

•'    PiNK.9    AND    Caknations.  — The    operation    of 


layering  is  a  very  simple  one,  all  that  is  necessary 
being  to  bring  the  young  growing  shoots  in  contact 
with  the  earth  and  secure  them  there  with  a  peg  or 
two  until  rooted.  The  selected  shoot  should  have 
an  incision  made  in  the  under  side  of  the  stem,  cut- 
ting it  about  half  way  through,  then,  instead  of 
withdrawing  the  knife,  it  must  be  drawn  upwards 
for  an  inch  or  so,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  tongue. 
A  hillock  of  soil  is  formed  around  the  plants  by 
some  cultivators,  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary 
for  layering;  though  with  some  plants  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage, still  in  a  general  way  it  Is  better  dispensed 
with,  as  most  of  the  shoots  can  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil  if  allowed  to  remain  level.  When 
layering,  it  is  often  essential  to  trim  ofl"  some  of  the 
old  leaves,  but  no  more  should  be  removed  than  is 
absolutely  necassary,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
fine  sandy  soil  around  the  mutilated  portion  of  the 
branch  will  be  of  service.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
pegging  down  the  layers  to  see  that  the  cut  portion 
is  well  covered  with  soil,  and  also  that  they  are  not 
broken,  as  they  readily  snap,  while  after  the  opera- 
tion, should  the  weather  be  dry,  it  will  greatly  assist 
the  formation  of  roots  if  they  are  occasionally 
watered.  Concerning  the  cuttings,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  should  be  formed  of  the  young  growing 
shoots,  cut  off  clean  with  a  sharp  knife  immediately 
below  a  joint.  Then  the  two  bottom  leaves  can  be 
removed  by  stripping  them  off,  which  if  carefully 
done  will  not  injure  the  stem  in  any  way.  Whether  | 
the  cuttings  are  put  in  pots,  boxes,  or  pans,  ; 
these  should  be  properly  drained  and  filled  with  ! 
fine  sandy  soil  pressed  down  firmly.  The  cuttings  I 
must  be  dibbled  therein,  and  after  being  watered  ; 
placed  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary.  Anyhow, 
they  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  the  lights 
taken  off  for  a  little  while  each  morning  to  see  how 
they  are  going  on.  I 

EUONYMUS, — The  evergreen  species  of  Euonymus 
are  very  largely  grown,  and  consequently  great 
numbers  are  propagated  every  year.  The  best  time 
to  put  in  cuttings  is  about  the  end  of  July  and 
throughout  August,  as  the  wood  is  then  in  good 
condition  for  the  purpose,  and  if  protected  by  a 
frame  they  will  root  before  winter.  In  the  case  of 
the  creeping  E.  radicans  and  its  variegated  variety, 
any  of  the  branches  that  run  along  the  ground  will  be 
often  found  to  have  roots  of  their  own,  and  of  course 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  separate  them  from  the 
parent  plant;  while  if  a  specimen  is  planted  rather 
deeply,  it  is  often  possible  to  split  it  up  after  the 
manner  of  a  herbaceous  subject,  or  it  may  be  readily 
struck  from  cuttings  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  other  evergreen  kinds.  E.  japonicus  and  its 
many  varieties  root  readily  enough  from  cuttings, 
but  they  strike  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  it 
protected  by  a  frame  or  handlight  than  if  put  in  the 
open  border.  A  length  of  5  inches  or  6  inches  is  a 
very  suitable  one  for  the  cuttings,  which,  having 


Spindle  Tree,  as  well  as  the  broad-leaved  species 
(E.  latifolius),  grow  rapidly  from  seeds. 

Primula  japonica. — As  the  seed  of  this  Primula 
ripens  it  should  be  sown  at  once,  otherwise,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  over  for  a  time,  the  probability  is 
that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  seeds  will  remain  in  the 
ground  some  time  before  germinating.  T. 


TUBULAR    FLOWER-HOLDERS. 

At  the  recent  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural and  Botanical  Societies,  various  groups 
of  cut  flowers,  arranged  on  a  new  piin- 
ciple,  have  attracted  much  attention.  These 
groups  are  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  pyra- 
mid, and  the  peculiarity  of  them  is  that  all 
is  leaf  and  flower,  the  only  evidence  of  a  con- 
taining vessel  being  the  edges  of  a  flat  plate, 
which  appear  here  and  there  where  not  con- 
cealed by  the  border  leaves  of  the  group.     It  is 


Dome  for  holding  flowers. 

clear  that,  except  by  the  use  of  soft  plastic  clay, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  produce  these  eifects 
in  any  ordinary  vessel.  But  as  clay  is  not 
without  its  inconveniences,  a  special  kind  of 
vessel  has  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  George 
Smith  and  Co.,  of  Commercial  Road,  Pimlico, 
in  the  form  of  a  solid  dome  or  hemisphere,  in 
which  are  sunk  numerous  tubular  orifices,  up- 
right in  the  centre  and  gradually  diverging  out- 
wards till  they  approach  the  horizontal.  This 
vessel  rests  on  a  separate  plate  of  glass,  terra- 
cotta, etc.,  of  wide  diameter  and  nearly  flat,  but 
capable  of  holding  sufficient  water  to  refresh  the 
border  leaves  of  the  group,  which  form  a  distinct 
feature  in  this  kind  of  decoration.  The  plate  is 
sometimes  placed  on  a  flat  circle  of  dark  Utrecht 
velvet.  Flowers  and  leaves  inserted  in  the 
tubes  take  the  exact  inclination  desired,  and  the 
design  can  thus,  as  it  were,  be  sketched  out  and 
studied  as  the  work  proceeds.  This  system  gives 
the  power  of  fonning  artistic  groups,  in  which 
characteristic   foliage  takes   a  far  greater  part 


Tubular  flower-holder  iu  basin. 


had  a  few  of  their  bottom  leaves  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  insertion,  must  be  dibbled  rather  firmly 
into  pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil.  Where  there  are 
numbers  of  cuttings  the  work  is  simplified  if  a  few 
inches  of  suitable  soil  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  pressed  firmly  down,  and  the  cuttings  in- 
serted. When  the  frame  is  filled  with  cuttings  they 
should  be  watered  and  the  lights  jiut  on,  .shutting 
them  quite  close.  In  this  way  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shade  them  from  bright  sunshine,  but  directly 
they  are  rooted  plenty  of  air  can  be  given.  Besides 
this,  I  have  seen  the  different  evergreen  Euonymus 
grafted  on  young  seedling  plants  of  the  common 
Spindle  Tree  (E.europ!cus),with  which  they  quickly 
effect  a  union,  but  as  they  strike  so  readily  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  graft  them.    The  common 


than  is  usually  as.signed  to  it  in  floral  arrange- 
ments. In  the  case  of  wild  flowers,  for  instance, 
Primroses,  Bluebells,  Digitalis,  Campanulas, 
and  others,  according  to  season,  are  intermingled 
with  Grasses,  Ferns,  Bramble,  and  other  beau- 
tiful foliage  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  hedge- 
row. For  an  aquatic  group,  Water  Lilies  are 
appropriately  mixed  with  Forget-monot,  Rushes, 
Arrowhead,  and  other  leave.s  of  water  plants, 
whUe  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  are  appro- 
priately treated  with  foliage  which  thrives  in  a 
warm  temperature. 

The  smaller  domes  are  best  adapted  to  table 
decoration,  as  the  flowers  do  not  rise  to  an  in- 
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convenient  height,  but  some  of  the  tubular 
holders  are  made  of  large  size  for  the  display  of 
massive  subjects,  such  as  Sunflowers,  Pieonies, 
Hollyhocks,  Hydrangeas,  branches  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs,  large  Ferns,  Rushes  and 
Pampas  Grass.  These  are  not  easily  arranged 
in  ordinary  vases,  but  placed  in  the  wide  and 
deep  tubes  of  such  flower-stands,  they  form 
striking  decorative  objects  in  the  halls  of  country 
houses,  or  on  drawing-room  tables,  having  all 
the  better  efi'ect  for  the  irregularity  of  outline, 
which  gives  a  bold  character  to  the  grouping. 
The  main  and  commendable  idea  of  the  in- 
vention is  to  avoid  overcrowding,  and  to  give 
to  each  spray  of  leaf  or  flower  its  separate  and 
distinct  meaning. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  ASPAR.4.GUS. 

Although  somewhat  late  in  starting,  the  Aspara- 
gus crop  this  season  has  been  exceptionally  good  ; 
in  fact,  as  far  as  the  south-western  counties  of 
England  are  concerned,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it 


not  a  little  depends  upon  the  treatment  now 
given.  Supposing,  systematic  cutting  over,  the 
beds  ceased  directly  Peas  were  fairly  abundant, 
numerous  strong  shoots  would  have  quickly 
run  up,  more  continuing  to  grow  till  the 
present  time,  and  it  may  be  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  chances  are  that  thickly  planted 
beds  will  be  much  too  well  furnished  with 
top  growth,  very  little  of  this  being  able  to 
become  properly  developed.  Unltss,  however, 
the  foliage  is  allowed  plenty  of  room  it  cannot 
perform  its  natural  functions  properly,  and 
weakly  buds  or  crowns  will  be  the  consequence. 
If  the  shoots  are  freely  thinned  out,  those  re- 
served will  do  their  work  well,  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  crop  of  flue  shoots  next  spring.  Even 
strong,  widely  planted  clumps  will  frequently  re- 
pay for  timely  thinning  out,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  system  that  there  is  less 
harm  done  when  thicning  is  neglected.  It  is 
the  smaller  growths  that  should  be  removed, 
more  especially  those  kft  early  in  the  season 
and  which  are  most  liable  to  produce  a  plentiful 
crop  of  seed.  If  a  few  pints  of  seed  are  re- 
quired for  sowing  next  spring,  by  all  means  pre- 
serve a  number  of  shoots  to  produce  it ;  but  it 
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has  ever  been  better.  Not  only  were  the  shoots 
very  plentiful  and  of  good  size,  but  the  quality 
also  was  better  than  usual.  All  this  goes  to 
prove  that  the  Asparagus  is  by  no  means  such  a 
moisture-loving  plant  as  many  seem  to  imagine, 
quite  the  reverse  being  the  case.  At  any  rate, 
ic  is  very  certain  there  is  much  more  time  and 
expense  expended  on  the  preparation  of  the 
beJs  than  is  often  necessary,  with  the  idea  that 
the  roots  must  have  a  very  deep  root-run,  as,  in 
spite  of  the  excessively  dry  season  of  1887,  our 
bast  Asparagus  was  recently  cut  from  plants 
growing  on  ordinarily  dug  ground.  Evidently 
they  did  not  suSer  much  from  drought  in 
summ3r,  and  were  actually  benefited  by  the 
comparatively  dry  autumn  and  winter  that 
followed. 

Taose  who  wish  to  maintain  this  marked 
improvement  in  the  Asparagus  crops  ought  not 
tj  n"glect  the  plants   during  the  summer,    as 


should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  matu- 
ration of  an  abundance  of  seeds  has  a  most 
weakening  efl'ect  upon  the  plants,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible. 
We  find  the  spray  very  serviceable  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Fern,  being  quite  as  pretty  as  the  latter 
and  much  more  durable,  and  this  is  cut  almost 
daily.  Seedlings  also  are  very  plentiful  this 
season,  and  these,  or  at  any  rate  the  greater 
portion  of  them,  ought  also  to  be  cleared  off  the 
beds  as  well  as  all  weeds  that  may  have  grown. 
In  most  districts  the  rainfall  during  .June 
was  very  heavy,  and  considerably  beyond  the 
average  ;  consequently,  Asparagus  on  either 
very  rich  ground  or  very  deeply  dug  beds 
will  assuredly  not  suflfer  for  want  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  come  what  will.  Stiff  or 
clayey  land,  however,  is  liable  to  crack  badly 
in  hot,  dry  weather  following  upon  a  heavy  rain- 
fall, and  very  thin  or  poor  soils  may  also  become 


dry  after  a  few  days  of  fierce  sunshine.  Either 
occurrence  may  be  prevented  by  giving  a  light 
mulching  of  strawy  or  short  manure,  leaf  soil, 
spent  tan,  short  Grass  from  the  mowing  ma- 
chine, or  fine  sandy  soil.  Our  soil  being  of  a 
cold  nature  and  not  particularly  well  drained 
usually  stands  more  in  need  of  warmth  than 
moisture,  and  mulching  is  not  much  resorted 
to,  frequent  surface  stirrings  with  the  Dutch 
hoe  better  meeting  the  case.  Young  planta- 
tions ought  particularly  to  be  well  attended  to, 
mulchings  being  especially  beneficial  to  these. 
Nor  should  slugs  be  allowed  to  skin  the  stems 
wholesale,  this  materially  checking  the  plants 
progress.  Frequent  surface  hoeings,  dustings 
with  soot  and  lime,  or  a  sprinkling  of  salt  all 
serve  to  check  the  ravages  of  slugs,  and  if  this 
is  not  sufficient,  they  ought  to  be  trapped  or 
caught  and  killed  early  every  morning.  Heavy 
rains  and  strong  winds  are  also  injurious  to  the 
young  or  comparatively  young  plantations,  and 
the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  roughly  stake 
up  all  the  strongest  growth.  Unless  this  is 
done  many  of  the  shoots  will  be  broken  down 
and  the  best  part  of  one  season's  growth  be  lost. 
W.  I. 

Lettuces. — Summer  Cos  Lettuces  are  very  plen- 
tiful, and,  thanks  to  the  heavy  rains,  very  fresh  and 
clean.  But  the  cool  weather  whicti  induces  such 
good  growth  checks  demand,  as  salads  are  less  cared 
for  when  it  is  dull  and  cold.  Earlier  in  the  year  the 
Cabbage  Lettuces,  chiefly  Hardy  Admiral  and  Lee's 
Hardy  Green,  which  had  stood  the  winter  so  well, 
bolted  off  to  flower  before  heads  were  formed,  and 
thus  proved  very  generally  useless.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  seed  is  often  saved  from 
early  bolting  stocks,  and  thus  a  bad  character  is 
perpetuated.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  White 
Chavigny  is  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter, 
but  I  shall  give  it  a  trial  in  a  seed-bed  in  any 
case.  It  is  such  a  reliable  kind  in  the  matter  of 
hearting  in,  and  keeping  so  without  readily  run- 
ning clt  to  flower,  that  if  it  would  stand  the  win- 
ter, a  better  kind  for  market  work  could  not  be 
found.  A  neighbour  to  whom  I  gave  some  plants 
of  White  Chavigny  put  them  out  between  his  Potato 
rows  of  White  ISeanty  of  Hebron,  and  the  other 
day  he  invited  me  to  look  at  them  ;  they  were  quite 
hidden  by  the  Potato  leafage,  but  when  that  was 
drawn  aside,  rows  of  the  most  delicately  blanched 
and  hearted  Cabbage  Lettuces  were  seen,  quite 
rivalling  in  crispness  and  tenderness  the  productions 
of  the  French  cloches.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
consideration  whether,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not 
grow  our  summer  Lettuces  too  much  out  in  the 
broad  glare  of  sunshine,  which  rather  serves  to  har- 
den the  texture  of  the  leaves  of  this  popular  salad. 
A  little  of  the  blanching  which  Endive  gets  would 
not  be  wasted  on  Cabbage  Lettuces. — A.  D. 

Late -bearing  Mushroom  beds. — Almost 
every  winter  some  of  our  Mushroom  beds  fail  to 
bear  at  the  proper  time.  We  make  up  a  dozen  or 
more  beds  from  September  until  February,  and 
although  the  majoritj  of  them  bear  about  five  or 
six  weeks  after  spawning,  some  of  them  do  not. 
They  are  all  in  cool,  unheated  sheds  or  outhouses, 
and  when  a  bed  is  late  in  bearing  we  have  no  means 
of  applying  more  heat  as  a  stimulant,  but  if  a  bed 
spawned  in  December  or  January  shows  no  signs  of 
bearing  in  February  or  March  we  never  feel  con- 
cerned about  it,  and  certainly  never  think  of  doing 
away  with  it,  as  some  might  be  inclined  to  do,  as 
we  have  found  out  from  many  jears'  experience 
that  these  late  beds  rarely  fail,  and  they  generally 
frnit  most  freely  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
mild.  Daring  April,  May,  and  Jane  we  have  been 
cutting  many  Mushrooms  from  beds  made  up  in 
January  last,  and  were  it  not  for  these  we  would 
not  have  had  any  Mushrooms  in  these  months, 
as  we  have  no  materials  to  form  beds  after  Janu- 
ary. In  showing  these  late-bearing  beds  to  some 
who  were  interested  in  Mushroom  growing,  they 
have  regretted  removing  some  of  their  beds  after 
allowicg  them  ei^ht  or  ten  weeks  to  prove  fruit- 
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ful.  I  would  never  destroy  Mushroom  beds  until 
a  period  of  four  months  has  elapsed.  I  have 
noticed,  too,  that  beds  which  sometimes  only 
bear  a  partial  crop  at  the  stated  time  begin 
bearing  anew  when  the  mild  weather  comes,  and 
we  generally  keep  all  beds  of  this  character  on 
as  long  as  possible.  There  are  others  which  bear 
profusely  in  due  time,  and  these  are  not  retained 
after  they  are  exhausted.  One  of  the  finest  crops 
of  Mushrooms  I  ever  saw  in  a  farm  outbuild- 
iog  was  shown  to  me  the  other  day.  The  bed  was 
formed  in  ])3cember  last,  cow  manure  being  sub- 
stituted for  horse  droppings.  It  did  not  bear  well 
in  the  spring  months,  but  in  May  and  June  the 
Mushrooms  appeared  in  quantity,  and  the  cultivator 
(an  amateur)  was  more  delighted  with  the  crop  than 
any  other  lot  of  Mushrooms  he  ever  possessed. 
Non-bearing  beds  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  after 
bsicg  formed  for  a  month  or  two  they  may  become 
very  dry  on  the  surface.  This  is  not  in  favour  of  the 
late  crop,  and  the  surface  should  be  thoroughly 
watered  and  kept  moderately  moist  until  all  the 
Mushrooms  have  been  cut.  Maggots  are  liable  to 
infest  Mushrooms  at  this  season,  but  soot  water 
applied  to  the  surface  will  destroy  them. — J.  MuiE. 


CELERY  FOR  COOKING. 
It  has  been  stated  more  than  once  that  Celery  used 
as  a  vegetable  has  some  value  as  a  specific  for 
rheumatics  and  complaints  of  a  kindred  character. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not  it  is  certain  that  when 
cooked  it  forms  a  delicious  dish,  and  that  in 
every  family  a  much  larger  quantity  might  be  con- 
sumed with  advantage  if  it  could  be  obtained.  Now 
Celery  suitable  for  cooking  may — in  fact,  must  be — 
grown  in  a  more  wholesale  fashion  before  it  can  be 
used  as  a  vegetable  to  that  extent  which  is  desirable 
as  a  winter  dish.  The  present  system  of  planting 
in  trenches  secures  excellent  results  so  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  but  it  is  an  expensive  crop,  and  very 
few  gardens  produce  enough  to  permit  of  its  being 
served  up  often  as  a  vegetable;  but  Celery  good 
enough  for  cooking  may  be  grown  without  any  ex- 
pensive trench  system.  Moisture  there  must  be,  as  a 
marsh  plant  cannot  be  grown  well  without  it. 
M  inure  must  also  be  used  freely,  and  it  should  be 
well  decomposed — in  fact,  itwill  be  better  if  worked 
up  into  a  compost  with  the  odds  and  ends  of  waste 
matters  which  are  constantly  accumulating  about  a 
house  and  garden.  Several  years  ago  I  had  a  large 
heap  of  mud,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  a  pond  and 
had  been  pulverised  and  sweetened  by  liming  and 
turning  over  during  the  previous  winter.  This  was 
formed  into  a  large  bed  a  foot  or  so  in  depth,  and 
planted  with  red  Celery  8  inches  apart  all  over  the 
surface.  The  plants  grew  luxuriantly  without  much 
attention  being  given.  In  autumn  they  were  tied 
up  with  matting,  and  the  spaces  between  the  plants 
filled  with  dry  Oak  leaves,  in  which  condition  they 
remained  till  the  plants  were  lifted  for  use,  when 
they  were  beautifully  white  and  crisp,  and  much 
freer  from  blemishes  than  if  grown  in  the  usual  way. 
Those  who  have  grown  Celery  on  what  is  termed 
the  bed  system  know  that  a  large  amount  of  good 
Cilery  may  be  grown  on  a  small  space  with  less 
labour  than  is  involved  in  the  separate  trench  plan. 
A  wide  trench  is  made  3  feet  or  more  in  widih, 
it  is  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  rows 
of  Celery  are  planted  crosswise  of  the  trench,  be- 
ing earthed  when  large  enough  by  tying  a  bit 
of  matting  round  each  plant  to  keep  the  leaves  to- 
gether and  prevent  the  soil  from  finding  its  way 
iato  the  heart  of  the  plant.  But  in  a  district  where 
tree  leaves  may  be  had  in  autumn  they  form  a 
better  blanching  material  than  soil.  Even  under 
the  most  careful  management,  when  blanched  with 
earth,  damp  will  collect  about  the  hearts  of  the 
plants,  and  decay  may  set  in  and  do  a  lot  of  mis- 
chief. But  Celery  may  lie  grown  good  enough  for 
cooking  without  any  trench  at  all.  The  land  should 
be  manured  and  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
then  as  much  cDrnpost  as  can  be  obtained  should 
be  wheeled  on  the  surface,  levelled  down,  and  the 
plants  set  out  in  rows  1  foot  apart  across  the  piece, 
and  8  inches  or  !)  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
beds  may  be  8  feet  or  Ki  feet  wide.  As  some  indi- 
cation of  the  quantity  of  produce  that  may  be  ob- 


tained oil  a  small  piece  of  land  by  this  method,  I 
may  say  a  bed  of  Celery  50  yards  long  and  10  feet 
wide  will  contain  at  the  distances  apart  given 
above  2250  plants.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly 
established,  mulch  over  the  surface  with  manure; 
this  will  keep  in  the  moisture  and  assist  the  growth  of 
the  plants  at  the  same  time.  Whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  water,  let  the  work  be  thoroughly  done,  and  then 
leave  it  till  a  further  soaking  is  required.  The  water 
supply  is  a  weak  point  in  nearly  every  garden,  and 
much  labour  is  wasted  in  dragging  water  that  might 
be  more  profitably  employed.  The  water  ought  to 
be  laid  on  in  these  days  of  cheap  machinery  and 
cheap  iron  ;  self  interest  ought  to  induce  the  most 
rabid  stickler  for  old  fashions  to  economise  labour 
in  the  watering  of  the  garden.  With  the  water  laid 
about  the  garden,  and  plugs  at  frequent  intervals, 
one  man  will  do  as  much  as  half-a-dozen  in  the 
ordinary  way  if  it  has  to  be  dragged  any  distance. 
The  plants  should  be  raised  without  much  forcing. 
If  sown  the  first  week  in  April  in  a  frame  with  no 
heat  but  the  natural  warmth  of  the  sun  on  the  glass, 
the  seed  will  germinate  strongly,  and  the  plants  will 
be  dwarf  and  vigorous.  Prick  out  on  a  bed  of  rich 
soil  4  inches  apart,  and  transplant  when  large 
enough  during  a  dull  time.  If  got  out  just  after 
the  turn  of  the  days  they  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  rapid  growth  when  the  heavy  dews  and  the 
longer  cooler  nights  of  autumn  come  round,  and 
when  the  leaves  fall  remove  the  small  useless  leaves 
and  sucker-like  growths  from  the  outside.  Tie  up 
each  plant,  drawing  the  leaves  up  carefully,  and  fill 
in  the  space  between  with  leaves,  pressing  them 
down.  Neither  frost  nor  damp  will  penetrate  to  any 
injurious  extent. 

Celeriac,  or  the  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  will  some 
day  come  into  repute  when  it  becomes  better  known. 
The  marvellous  thing  is,  considering  its  excellence 
as  a  vegetable,  that  it  has  not  made  its  way  into 
every  garden  already,  but  English  cooks  have  their 
prejudices,  and  a  gardener  who  did  not  take  these 
into  consideration  would  always  be  in  hot  water. 

E.  H. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  OF  WEST  CORNWALL. 

A  CRITICAL  time  has  now  come  in  the  history  of 
the  early  Potato  crop  of  1888  in  the  vicinity  of 
Penzance — as  to  the  all-important  question  of  price. 
It  is  critical,  because  on  this  depends  the  point 
whether  all  that  part  of  the  yield  as  yet  un- 
drawn or  unmarketed  ia  to  recompense  the  mar- 
ket gardener  and  farmer  for  their  heavy  outlay  on 
seed,  manure,  and  labour  (to  say  nothing  of  anxiety), 
and  so  enable  them  to  meet  cheerfully  their  suffi- 
cient rent  and  ever-increasing  taxes,  or  whether  this 
year's  season  is  to  be  added  to  several  that  have 
entailed  serious  losses.  A  word  as  to  the  crop  itself. 
First,  as  to  surface  appearance.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  there  never  was  a  more  gratifying  sight 
above  ground.  Thick  stems  and  luxuriant  leafage 
give  greenery  to  many  afield.  Indeed,  this  above-soil 
verdure  is  generally  voted  to  be  too  much  "show." 
The  eye  is  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  underground 
esculent.  What  the  sight  enjoys  now  will  have  to 
be  deducted  from  the  pleasures  of  the  palate.  Most 
of  the  Potato  ground  has  now  something  more  than 
an  emerald  hue,  for  the  pretty  blossom  dots  the 
leafage,  and  in  some  cases  that  blossom  is  so 
general  that  the  Potato  ground,  in  most  seasons  of 
an  unbrcken  green,  is  quite  garden-like.  What 
gratifies  the  on-Iooker,  however,  is  not  so  pleasant 
for  the  market  gardener.  So  much  bloom  denotes 
uneven,  poorly-collected  seed.  The  crop  cannot  be 
uniform  in  its  yield.  Whatever  the  result  of  the 
blooming  haulm  eventually — that  is,  if  the  crop 
stayed  in  the  ground  long  enough — beneath  it 
will  not  now  be  found  the  finest  or  the  most 
tubers.  If,  however,  we  have  too  much  of  a  bright 
floral  aspect,  we  have  no  sign  of  that  dreaded  speck 
which  denotes  disease.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
state  that  nothing  is  seen  of  it  this  season.  In  jast 
a  few  instancies,  and  at  the  time  of  or  immediately 
succeeding  some  wet  weather,  a  leaf  or  two  disclosed 
a  speck,  but  the  dry  sunny  weather  which  followed 
seemed  to  check  and  destroy  diseafe.  Each  day 
now  shows  what  a  bountiful  Potato  crop  there 
would  be  it  it  were  left  to  thoroughly  mature.    But 


as  soon  as  ever  it  was  marketable  the  shovel  was  at 
work.  The  earlier  prices  of  249.  (for  the  Cornish 
bushel)  quickly  dropped  to  21s.,  20s  ,  and  ISs.  Then 
came — in  consequence  of  abundant  supplies  of  good 
old  Potatoes,  the  price  of  which  was  much  lowered, 
and  the  influx  of  Jerseys  and  French  new  Potatoes — 
asudden  fall  to  14s.  and  123.  These  were  about  the 
figures  Jast  week.  Many  small  growers  retailed  at 
Id.  and  l:fd.  a  lb.  At  12  j.  a  bushel,  even,  with  this 
season's  excellent  yield,  it  is  contended  that  the 
present  rent  and  taxes  cannot  be  borne.  But 
Tuesday  finds  us  with  wholesale  prices  of  Ss.  to  10s. 
a  bushel,  and  retailers  are  selling  at  14  lbs.  and 
16  lbs.  for  a  shilling. — The  Coriushman. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Sowing  Cabbage  Seed. 
In  most  districts  there  is  a  fixed  time  for  sowing 
Cabbage  seed,  from  which  it  is  not  wise  to  deviate. 
Hereabouts,  if  the  seed  is  sown  much  before  July  15 
the  plants  are  liable  to  run  to  seed  prematurely, 
while  if  it  be  delayed  till  near  the  end  of  the  month 
the  chances  are  that  the  plants  will  not  attain  a 
serviceable  size  before  wintry  weather  checks  all 
further  progress.  On  warmer  soils  the  end  of  July 
may  be  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed,  but  my  advice 
to  all  needing  it  is  to  ascertain  from  friends  the 
date  that  long  experience  has  taught  to  be  most 
correct.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  some  varieties  succeed 
better  than  others  in  different  localities,  and  it  is 
these  that  should  be  principally  relied  on.  With 
me  the  well-known  Wheeler's  Imperial  can  always 
be  depended  upon,  and  as  this  is  of  neat  habit,  very 
hardy,  and  good  in  quality,  it  may  well  be  more 
generally  tried.  Ellam's  Dwarf  Early  Spring  and 
Veitch's  Matchless  are  both  of  compact  growth, 
early  and  excellent  in  quality.  Hill's  Dwarf  Incom- 
parable is  another  close-growing  variety  and  well 
worthy  of  a  trial.  If  larger  varieties  are  preferred, 
either  Heartwell  Marrow,  Enfield  Market,  or  A''eitch's 
Earliest  of  All  may  be  sown.  The  last  named  when 
sown  in  July  attains  a  great  size  in  the  spring,  and 
though  of  excellent  quality  is  altogether  different  to 
what  the  catalogue  description  led  me  to  expect. 
The  seed  in  every  case  may  either  be  sown  thinly 
broadcast,  and  covered  with  fine  soil,  or  in  shallow 
drills.  Birds  must  be  guarded  against  by  the  aid 
of  nets,  and  slugs  can  be  checked  by  frequent 
dustings  of  soot  and  lime. 

Tdknips. 
If  the  ground  can  be  spared,  a  large  breadth 
should  now  be  sown  with  Turnips.  If  the  sowing  is 
delayed  till  the  end  of  the  month,  or  later,  another 
scarcity  of  roots  during  the  coming  winter  may  be 
the  result.  Last  season,  the  breadths  sown  about 
the  middle  of  July  proved  exceptior  ally  valuable, 
none  of  the  later  sowings  being  of  ary  service.  For 
early  autumn  use  the  best  is  Snowba.'l,  Veitch's  Red 
Globe  forming  an  excellent  succession,  being  also 
fairly  hardy,  while  for  the  latest  supplies  Cbiik 
Castle  Black  Stone  is  unrivalled.  The  last-named 
forms  but  little  top,  has  a  medium  sized  black- 
skinned  root,  white  flesh,  and  is  the  most  delicately 
flavoured  variety  in  cultivation.  Turnips  may  be 
sown  after  almost  any  other  crop,  and  succeed  re- 
markably well  in  succession  to  Potatoes.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  latter  will  be  cleared  oS  the  ground  later 
than  usual,  and  the  Turnips  must  therefore  follow 
Kale,  liroccoli.  Cauliflowers,  or  Peas.  It  is  rarely 
necessary  to  dig  in  any  manure  for  this  crop,  but  a 
sprinkling  of  superphosphate  sown  with  the  seed 
favours  quick  growth.  The  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  pulverised,  and  the  drills  for  the 
strongest  growers  be  drawn  15  inches  apart,  those 
for  the  Chirk  Castle  being  3  inches  nearer  together. 
Sow  the  seed  rather  thinly,  cover  with  fine  soil,  and 
level  over  the  ground.  In  dry  seasons  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  water  the  drills  prior  to  sow- 
ing the  seed,  but  there  may  be  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  ground  this  year.  Directly  the  seeds  germi- 
nate, the  seedlings  must  be  well  coated  over  with 
newly  slaked  lime  and  soot  in  mixture,  this  being 
renewed  as  often  as  the  rains  wash  it  off,  or  other- 
wise slugs  and  the  flea  are  almost  certain  to  clear 
the  plants  off  wholesale.    Lightly  thin  out  the  plants 
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at  first,  and  when  of  good  size,  finally  thin  them  to 
a  distance  of  about  9  inches  apart. 
Carrots. 
Qaite  young  roots  are  the  best  for  use,  and  a  con- 
tinuous supply  ought  easily  to  be  maintained  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  year  round.  Any  of  the  Horn  va- 
rieties, notably  Nantes  Horn,  Scarlet  Model,  Cham- 
pion, and  Early  Gem  are  the  most  suitable  for 
drawing  in  a  young  state,  and  a  small  sowing  of 
either  of  these  may  well  be  made  now  or  as  soon  as 
the  earliest  Kidney  Beans  are  cleared  off  a  warm 
border.  A  second  sowing  should  be  made  a  month 
later,  and  thereby  a  succession  secured  during  both 
the  autumn  and  winter  months.  The  driUs  may  be 
drawn  li  inches  apart,  watered  if  at  all  dry,  the  seed 
being  then  sown  thinly  and  covered  with  fine  soil. 
As  a  rule  little  or  no  eirly  thinning  out  is  needed, 
this  being  done  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  large  enough 
for  use. 

Onions. 

Seldom  have  so  few  of  the  autumn-sown  Tripolis 
run  to  seed  prematurely,  but  all  very  much  need 
more  sunshine.  We  have  found  very  few  attacked 
by  maggots,  and  hear  few  complaints  from  others. 
Directly  any  plants  are  seen  in  a  half-dead  state 
they  should  be  drawn  and  burnt.  With  us  mildew 
first  shows  itself  among  the  Tripolis,  and  from  these 
it  spreads  to  the  spring-sown  breadths  if  these  are 
near.  There  appears  to  be  no  effective  remedy  for 
mildew  in  Onions  beyond  the  drastic  one  of  pulling 
and  using  the  roots  of  all  affected  with  it.  Even 
this  is  not  to  be  commended  if  there  is  any  danger 
of  its  spreading  through  the  more  valuable  breadths 
of  spring-sown  plants,  as  mildew  invariably  checks 
all  further  strong  growth  and  thereby  greatly  im- 
pairs the  value  of  the  crop.  In  some  cold  districts 
the  seed  of  Tripoli  and  other  Onions  to  stand  the 
winter  is  sown  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  first  week  in  August  is  quite  soon 
enough,  very  strong  plants  not  always  being  the 
hardiest  or  the  best  for  transplanting. 

Open-air  Tomatoes. 
These  have  grown  strongly  and  a  few  of  the 
earliest  flowers  set  well,  but  dull  wet  weather  is 
making  them  much  later  than  we  care  to  see  them. 
All  the  plants  should  have  their  leading  shoots 
kept  closely  secured  to  the  walls,  fences,  or  stakes, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  otherwise  they  soon  become 
crooked  and  difiionlt  to  train.  All  side  shoots  ought 
to  be  kept  closely  pinched  out,  as  a  quantity  of 
superfluous  growth  quite  smothers  the  flowers  and 
also  exhausts  the  energies  of  the  plants.  Most  of 
oars  are  grown  with  a  single  stem,  and  the  points 
of  these  are  not  taken  out  till  four  or  five  clusters 
of  fruit  are  set.  All  the  fruit  may  not  ripen  either 
on  or  off  the  plants,  but  we  find  the  green  fruit, 
both  large  and  small,  of  nearly  as  much  value  as 
those  ripened,  and  grow  as  many  as  possible  ac- 
cordingly. Should  the  season  continue  wet  and 
dull,  the  Potato  disease  may  spread  to  the  Tomatoes, 
and  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  cover  plants 
against  walls  with  spare  lights  from  frames,  so  as 
to  keep  the  foliage  as  dry  as  possible.  Those 
planted  in  the  open  ground  or  clear  of  walls  must 
take  their  chance,  unless  deep  frames  can  be  spared. 
These  could  either  be  blocked  up  over  some  of  the 
plants  with  the  aid  of  large  inverted  flower-pots,  or 
the  frames  may  be  set  on  the  ground  and  the  plants 
taken  down  from  the  stout  stakes  now  supporting 
them  and  trained  afresh  over  a  temporary  trellis. 
The  fungus  first  effects  a  lodgment  on  the  damp 
foliage  and  fruit.  W.  I.  M. 


Of  course,  once  planted  there  is  no  further  trouble, 
and  as  a  result,  not  only  are  unusually  large 
breadths  of  plants  being  put  out,  but  the  plants  are 
already  making  strong  growth.  Some  difficulty  is 
experienced  this  year  in  the  case  of  those  put  out 
between  rows  of  Peas  and  Potatoes,  as  both  these 
vegetables  are  making  such  excessive  growth  that 
many  plants  will  soon  be  smothered.  The  best 
results  are  found  in  open  land,  or  where  the  plants 
are  put  out  between  wide  rows  of  Scarlet  Runners. 
Both  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flowers bid  fair  to  be  very  strong  and  early.  It 
will  be  no  matter  for  surprise  if  the  green  crops  of 
next  autumn  should  prove  to  be  so  considerable  as 
to  create  a  glut,  and  prices  in  consequence  any- 
thing but  profitable.  Early  Peas  so  far  have  done 
well,  but  later  ones  are  filling  badly  and  podding 
slowly,  whilst  unusual  haulm  growth  is  being  made. 
It  is  feared  that  much  of  the  luxuriant  growth  will 
lead  to  the  rottiog  of  the  stems  close  to  the  ground 
as  breadths  are  becoming  yellow  already. — A.  D. 


Winter  greens. — The  only  labour  incidental  to 
the  securing  of  an  abundant  supply  of  all  kinds  of 
winter  greens  later  is  found  now  in  planting  out. 
For  two  or  three  seasons  the  water-cart  had  to  be 
brought  into  use,  and  labour  in  watering  equal  to 
some  20s.  to  30i.  in  value  per  acre,  and  in  some 
cases  larger  expenditure,  was  soon  absorbed.  One 
good  result  followed  upon  this :  the  green  stuffs 
obtained  a  very  good  price  during  the  succeed- 
ing seasons,  and  thus  the  first  considerable  cost  of 
planting  was  recouped  this  year  because  of  the 
constant  rains.  It  seems  but  needful  to  throw 
plants  down  and  they  will  make  root  and  grow. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

BLACK-HAIRED  DENDROBIUMS. 

There  are  now  about  a  dozen  kinda  of  Den- 
drobea  in  cultivation  belonging  to  this  the 
nigro-hirsute  class,  their  title  to  tliis  name  being 
derived  from  the  quantity  of  short  black  hairs 
clothing  the  upper  part  of  their  stem- like  pseudo- 
bulbs.  These  plants  were  the  bugbear  of  the 
early  Orchid  cultivators  and  complete  mastery 
over  them,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
requirements  has  not  yet  even  been  gained,  and 
I  do  not  think  anyone  could  point  to  a  vigorous 
plant  of  any  species  in  the  section  and  say  he 
had  flowered  it  successively  for  say  seven  years. 
It  was  contended  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
that  these  plants  required  great  heat,  and  under 
this  treatment  they  usually  flower  well  upon 
the  first  growth  made  after  arriving  in  this 
country.  They  may  flower  moderately  well  the 
second  season,  after  which  the  plants  become 
small  by  degrees  until  they  vanish  entirely,  and 
again  resort  is  had  to  newly  imported  plants. 
With  the  discovery  of  new  forms  of  this  .section 
the  theory  was  advanced  that  the  black-haired 
varieties  should  be  grown  cold,  and  this  system 
was  adopted  with  more  or  less  success,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  climatic  conditions  exist  in  this 
country  for  the  continuous  vigorous  growtli  of 
some  of  the  kinds  belonging  to  this  beautiful 
set  of  plants.  Let  us  take  the  conditions  under 
which  D.  formosum  grows  in  its  native  country. 
It  is  said  to  grow  plentifully  in  Moulmein,  but 
at  no  elevation  above  the  plains,  and  always 
within  easy  distance  of  the  sea,  whilst  the  va- 
riety giganteum  is  common  in  the  Mangrove 
swamps  surrounding  the  Andaman  Islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  plants  are  drenched 
with  the  spray  from  the  sea  in  bad  weather. 
In  these  islands  rain  falls  during  eleven  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  and  consequently  the  Den- 
drobiums  have  no  season  of  rest ;  but  in  Burmah, 
where  they  do  have  a  resting  season,  they  are 
exposed  during  the  spring  months  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  upwards  of  100°,  the  average  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  80°  to  85°.  Everyone  mu.st 
admit  that  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  produce 
under  cultivation  in  this  country  such  con- 
ditions, yet  D.  formosum  and  its  variety  gigan- 
teum enjoy  strong  lieat  and  moisture  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  air.  The  roots  do  not  like  to 
be  overburdened  with  soil,  this  entailing  extra 
attention  in  the  water  supply.  The  old  form  of 
D.  formosum  is  not  much  grown  now,  the  va- 
riety giganteum  being  much  superior.  The 
flowers  measure  about  5  inches  across.  The 
petals  are  very  large,  and  broader  than  the 
sepals,  and  pure  snow-white.     The  lip  is  also 


pure  white,  stained  on  the  disc  with  a  broad 
blotch  of  rich  orange  (in  some  varieties  pale 
yellow).  The  flowers  usually  appear  in  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  months,  and  continue  in 
perfection  for  several  weeks. 

D.  isFUNDiBULUM  AND  D.  Jamesianum  are 
flowers  which  much  resemble  each  other,  and  are 
said  to  be  the  same  species.  I,  however,  saw  the 
two  plants  recently  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's garden  at  Barford  Lodge,  where  the  diffe- 
rences exhibited  are  plain  and  sttikiog,  as  in  D. 
infundibulum  the  flowers  are  more  spreading,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pure  snow-white,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  lip  longer,  prettily  frilled  on  the  edge, 
and  stained  in  the  front  portion  of  the  throat  with 
rich  yellow.  This  plant  was  introduced  by  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  and  provisionally  named 
by  them  D.  moulmeinense.  The  flowers  of  D. 
Jamesianum  are  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  the 
last-named  plant.  The  lip  is  also  very  different, 
the  side  lobes  being  somewhat  rough  on  the  inside, 
and  stained  all  over  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
with  cinnabar-red,  the  anterior  portion  being  pure 
white,  prettily  fringed  round  the  edge,  but  much 
shorter  than  in  D.  infundibulum.  The  spur  is  tinged 
with  green  towards  the  end,  whilst  in  infundibulum 
the  spur  is  of  a  pale  amber  colour  from  the  yellow 
of  the  inside  showing  through.  D.  Jamesianum  was 
introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and 
both  plants  may  be  termed  alpine  forms  of  formo- 
sum. They  are  found  on  the  mountains  of  Moul- 
mein and  Arraoan  at  various  elevations,  where  the 
average  temperature  ranges  from  70°  to  80°.  In 
this  country  I  have  seen  the  same  plants  grow  and 
flower  year  after  year  under  cool  treatment — not 
the  cool  treatment  as  applied  to  Odontoglossums, 
but  in  a  temperature  intermediate  in  summer  be- 
tween that  of  a  Cattleya  and  Odontoglossum  house, 
in  situations  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  flowers 
of  both  these  plants  are  very  suitable  for  cutting. 

D.  Dr.^conis  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
two  previously  named  plants  by  its  oblong  pointed 
lip.  The  flowers  are  pure  ivory  white  saving  a  few 
streaks  of  cinnabar-red  on  the  lip.  It  flowers  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  lasts  in  full  beauty  for  a 
very  long  time.  Native  of  Moulmein,  and  perhaps 
better  known  by  the  name  of  D.  ebnrneum. 

D.  Low:  ii  an  extremely  beautiful  species,  and  as 
rare  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellowish  buff,  saving  the  lip,  which  is  ornamented 
with  six  lines  of  reddish  crimson,  and  these  are 
fringed  with  long  erect  hairs  of  the  same  colour.  It 
is  a  mountain  plant  from  Borneo  at  considerable 
elevation,  and  should  thrive  with  such  kinds  as 
Jamesianum,  but  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  growing  it. 

D.  CRUENTUM. — This  is  an  introduction  of  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  from  the  Malay  Islands.  The 
flowers  are  yellowish  green,  streaked  and  netted 
with  deeper  green,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  being 
deep  scarlet,  while  the  edge  of  the  front  lobe  is  of 
the  same  striking  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  pairs  from  the  ripened  leafless  stems. 

D.  CARINIFERUM  13  a  somewhat  smaller-flowered 
kind  than  D.  Draoonis,  and  was,  I  believe,  first 
introduced  by  myself  from  Upper  Assam.  It  is 
also  found  in  Burmah,  and  is  a  pretty  species 
which  should  thrive  under  the  same  treatment  as 
Jamesianum. 

D.  LONGICOHNU  bears  a  similar,  but  smaller 
flower  than  that  of  D.  formosum,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  grown.  J'tiis  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  from  its  size  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  cut 
flowers,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  introductions 
of  this  stclion,  and  enjoys  strong  heat  when  grow- 
ing. There  remain  one  or  two  other  kinds  of  this 
division,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  re- 
commended. 


Eriopsis  rutidobulbon. — Naturally  this  plant 
is  said  to  grow  upon  the  stems  of  Palms,  but  under 
cultivation  it  appears  to  be  too  cumbersome  for 
block  culture,  and  thrives  best  in  a  pot  with  well 
drained  fibrous  peat.  The  coolest  end  of  an  inter- 
mediate house  suits  it  well,  but  it  enjoys  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.    If  the  Odontoglossum  house  is 
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span-roofed  It  will  grow  well  there,  but  it  must 
have  plenty  of  sun.  The  pseudo-bnlbs  are  oblong, 
of  a  dull  purplish  brown,  the  surface  covered  with 
tubercles  which  give  it  a  rough  appearance,^  and 
these  bear  on  the  summit  two  or  three  large  plicate 
leaves.  The  scape  springs  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulb,  and  bears  a  drooping  raceme  of  inany 
flowers,  which  are  very  handsome  and  long-lived. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading,  pale  yellowish 
brown  bordered  with  reddish  purple,  lip  three- 
lobed,  the  lateral  ones  large,  curving  upwards,  but 
not  covering  the  green  club-shaped  column ;  ground 
colour  same  as  the  petals,  but  so  thickly  studded 
with  dots  of  dull  crimson  as  to  appear  of  that 
colour;  the  front  lobe  is  small,  pure  stone  white, 
regularly  spotted  with  purplish  brown.  It  is  amongst 


M.  ignea,  were  in  such  numbers  that  quantities  of 
cut  flowers  could  easily  be  had.  The  advantage 
of  a  cool  house  is  evident  here,  and  I  believe  I 
have  noted  that  a  lean-to  house  is  more  conducive 
to  the  health  of  Masdevallias,  and  a  more  uniform 
dampness  so  enjoyed  by  these  plants  is  more  easily 
maintained  than  can  be  had  in  a  span-roof,  while 
the  black  markings  caused  by  their  great  enemy, 
the  black  thrips,  are  seldom  seen.  The  atmosphere 
can  scarcely  be  kept  too  cool  and  moist  for  these 
plants  with  heavy  shade.  These  plants  are  in- 
finitely less  trouble  to  grow  than  Disa  grandiflora ; 
the  colours  are  more  vivid,  and  they  flower  more 
profusely,  and  yet  they  are  neglected.  Why  is  this? 
I  imagine  they  are  too  easily  managed,  and  that  it 
has  become  the  ambition  of  Orchid  growers  to  love 


The  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  Tulipifera) ;  flowers  and  leaves.    For  description  see  p.  31. 


the  rarestof  Orchids.  I  recently  noted  a  fine  example 
flowering  in  the  Barford  I;oige  collection. — W. 

Uasdevallias  at  Burford  Lodge.  —  The 
glories  of  the  gorgeous  Cattleyas  are  over  tor  a  time, 
some  few  forms  of  gigas,  the  beautiful  Schilleriana 
and  an  early  bloom  or  two  of  Gaskelliana  being  all 
that  are  now  vi.sible.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Odontoglo.ssums,  but  the  house  devoted  to  the  Mas- 
devallias was  at  the  time  of  mv  visit  a  perfect  blaze 
of  colour.  The  varieties  of  M.  Harrjana  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  nearly  all  the  best  coloured 
forms  are  included  in  this  collection,  and  are  bloom- 
iDg  most  profusely.    These,  with  M.  Veitchl  and 


that  most  which  requires  the  most  skill  to  bring  it 
to  perfection.  I  wish  growers  of  greenhouse  plants 
would  adopt  this  system,  and  then  we  should  have 
some  of  the  old  standard  plants  to  admire  again.— G. 

Aerides  Schroederi. — This  is  beyond  cjaestion 
the  very  finest  Aerides  in  the  section  to  which  it 
belongs,  being  both  handsome  in  its  growth  and 
magnificent  when  its  branched  spike  of  many 
flowers  is  at  perfection.  It  is  not  named  in  honour 
of  the  Baron  Sohrccder,  now  so  well  known  in  the 
Orchid  world  for  his  wonderful  collection  of  these 
plants,  but  in  honour  of  a  Mr.  J.  H.  Schrccder,  who 
I   ormerly  lived  at  Stratford  Green,  in  Essex,  who 


was  a  keen  lover  and  a  very  successful  cultivator  of 
Orchids.  The  plant  was  imported  from  Bombay 
many  years  ago  amongst  other  Orchids,  but  that 
single  plant  is  the  only  one  ever  known  to  have 
come  to  this  country,  and  from  it  all  the  plants 
that  are  in  cultivation  have  been  obtained,  so  that 
it  is  always  rare  and  expensive.  It  appears  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  A.  crispum  and  A.  maculo- 
sum,  and  admirably  combines  the  beauties  of  the 
two  parents.  The  leaves  are  strap-shaped,  broad, 
arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion,  and  are  of  a 
cheerful  green ;  the  spike  is  branched  several  times, 
the  racemes  being  dense  and  pendulous  ;  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  large  and  delicate,  the  sepals  and 
petals  white  tinged  with  lilac,  and  dotted  with 
rosy  lilac;  lip  rhomboid  with  the  sides  deflexed, 
middle  lobe  lilac,  streaked  on  the  middle  with  rose, 
spur  short,  yellowish  green.  It  is  now  in  great 
beauty  in  the  Cambridge  Lodge  collection  at 
Camberwell.— W.  H.  G. 

Promenseas. — These  are  charming  small  grow- 
ing Orchids,  which  are  deservedly  increasing  in 
popularity,  and  several  kinds  are  now  flowering 
in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway,  notably 
P.  stapelioides,  its  blackish  purple  flowers  being 
very  conspicuous ;  P.  RoUissoni,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers  freckled  with  crimson  ;  and  P.  citrina,  with 
rich  yellow  flowers,  which  are  marked  with  a  crim- 
son blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  and  the  side 
lobes  are  dotted  with  crimson.  Promenasas  should 
be  grown  in  small  earthernware  pans,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  intermediate  house  suiting  them  admirably. 

Acineta  Barkeri. — This  is  a  member  of  an  old 
genus  which,  after  some  years  of  neglect,  is  rapidly 
gaining  favour  again,  and  deservedly  so,  for  the 
long  pendent  flowers  of  rich  golden  yellow,  spotted 
on  the  lip  with  red,  are  extremely  handsome.  The 
fact  of  the  spikes  of  bloom  always  taking  a  down- 
ward direction  necessitates  Acinetas  being  grown 
in  open  hanging  baskets.  During  the  growing 
season  they  enjoy  copious  supplies  of  water,  but  in 
winter  a  decided  period  of  rest  is  necessary.  They 
require  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house. 
This  species  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  the  Cambridge 
Lodge  collection  at  Camberwell. — W.  H,  G. 

Dendrochilum  filiforme  (the  Gold  Chain 
Orchid)  is  now  flowering  in  several  collections 
around  London,  some  few  plants  of  it  being 
specially  noteworthy  in  Mr.  Schwann's  pretty  garden 
in  Wimbledon  Park,  where  many  fine  plants 
beside  Orchids  appear  to  be  nurtured  and  well 
cared  for.  These  plants  appear  to  me  rather  late 
in  opening  this  season.  They  come  from  the 
Indian  Islands,  and  require  strong  heat  with 
abundance  of  water  during  the  growing  season, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  any  season. 
Their  flowers  last  a  considerable  time  in  perfection. 
The  present  species  is  a  telling  plant  on  the  exhibi- 
tion table.— W.  H.  G. 

■White  -  flowered  Orchis  maculata.  —  On 
several  occasions  during  the  past  fortnight  I  have 
met  with  pure  white  forms  of  our  common  spotted 
Orchis.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  however,  that 
none  of  these  forms  are  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution 
as  the  normal  plant,  and  this  is  likewise  noticeable 
in  the  white-flowered  O.  mascula.  Is  this  so  in 
exotic  Orchids  ?  O.  maculata  is  very  plentiful  in 
this  part  of  Kent,  and  grows  quite  as  large  and 
vigorous  as  I  have  noticed  it  in  any  other  part  of 
England.  The  early  flowering  0.  maculata  priecox 
I  have  been  unable  to  find,  even  after  diligent 
search,  so  I  conclude  that  it  is  only  an  in- 
habitant of  hilly  districts  and  at  altitudes  varying 
from  3(10  feet  upwards— at  least  it  is  only  in  such 
situations  that  1  have  been  fortunate  in  procuring 
specimens.  0.  maculata  as  a  garden  plant  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  for  the  tall  handsome  spikes 
of  variously- coloured  flowers  are  very  pretty  and 
last  for  a  long  time  when  placed  in  water  within 
doors.  Then  the  foliage  is  so  pretty,  so  beautifully 
spotted  and  blotched,  that  one  cannot  help 
admiring  it,  even  when  destitute  of  a  flower-spike. 
Few  native  plants  are  more  easily  grown  in  our 
gardens  than  that  under  notice,  for  by  lifting  the 
roots  carefully  in  autumn  and  planting  at  once  in 
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good  rich  loam  they  will  give  no  further  trouble,  with 
the  exception  of  protecting  them  from  mice.  Miss 
Hope's  Orchid  (0.  maculata  superba)  I  have  not  yet 
met  with  in  Kent,  but  I  used  to  know  at  least  two 
stations  for  it  in  the  Cambrian  bogs  and  marshes. 
As  a  garden  plant  it  is  not  easily  managed,  its 
requirements  being  by  no  means  readily  procured, 
even  in  well-appointed  Orchid  beds.  The  speckled 
leaves  and  close-set  flower-spike  render  it  of  great 
interest.— A.  D.  Webstek. 

Mystacidium  filicorne.— A  pretty  little  South 
African  plant,  with  much  the  appearance  of  the 
Japanese  Angrjccum  falcatum,  is  now  blooming 
freely  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  Dorking.  Its 
flowers  are  pure  white,  and  are  furnished  with  a 
very  long  spur.  It  requires  to  be  grown  upon  a 
block  of  wood  in  the  East  India  house. 

Masdevallia  Wageneriana  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cultivated  species  of  this  genus,  having  been 
flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rollisson  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  small-flowered  kind, 
but  seen  as  it  now  is  flowering  in  the  Burford 
Lodge  collection  it  is  a  lovely  plant,  and  well 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  these  plants. 
It  forms  dense  tufts  of  only  a  few  inches  high 
and  flowers  in  profusion;  the  ground  colour  of  the 
broad  ovate  sepals  is  spotted  with  red.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  America,  but  thrives  under  the 
coolest  treatment. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana. — This  is  an  extremely 
handsome  Cattleya,  and  useful,  inasmuch  as  it 
commences  to  bloom  upon  the  growths  of  the  pre- 
sent season  just  at  the  time  the  majority  of  the 
large-flowered  kinds,  such  as  Trian.-e,  Mossias,  and 
Mendeli,  are  past.  In  general  appearance  it  much 
resembles  the  form  known  as  the  old  summer 
flowering  labiata.  It  is  now  just  coming  into  bloom 
with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Measures  at 
Streatham.  In  the  last-named  collection  I  also 
noted  a  pure  white- flowered  form  of  great  beauty. 

Pleione  Schilleriana. — This  Indian  Crocus  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  flowers  during  the  summer 
months,  and  consequently  has  the  foliage  to  set  ofE 
its  blooms,  but  it  cannot  compete  with  the  winter 
flowering  kinds,  although  it  is  very  pretty.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
tawny  yeUow ;  lip  similarly  bordered  and  blotched 
with  orange-red.  It  is  altogether  a  smaller  plant 
than  such  kinds  as  Wallichi,  lagenaria,  &c,  and 
appears  to  be  somewhat  diflicult  to  manage.  I 
recently  noted  it  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
collection,  where  Mr.  BickerstafEe  grows  it  upon  a 
Teakwood  raft  on  fibrous  peat  and  Moss,  and  it 
appears  to  thrive  better  than  when  treated  as  a 
pot  plant.— W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


The  Mocassin  Plower  (Cypripedium  spectabile).— 
This  plant  is  well  gruwu  by  Mr.  Goldring  at  Singleton.  I 
bavd  never  before  seen  t^ucb  bealtby,  vigorous  specimens  of 
this  lovely  bardy  Orcbid  grown  in  pots.  Tbey  were  mucli 
admired  wben  recently  exbibited  at  tbe  Chichester  flower 
show,  few  people  present  being  aware  that  such  a  beautiful 
plant  was  so  easily  grown. — A.  H. 

Angrraeoum.  Scottianum.— This  is  a  species  which 
improves  with  acquaintance  ;  it  li.as  terete  dark  green 
leaves  and  a  pure  white  flower,  consisting  of  a  large  ivory 
white  lip  and  long  spur,  but  the  sepals  and  petals  are  small. 
A  specimen  with  about  ten  tlowers  open  is  in  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden  at  Dorking. 

Bletia  hyacinthina.— Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  in  The 
Qardkn  dated  June  lii,  called  attention  to  this  interesting 
little  Chinese  Orcbid.  I  can  confirm  what  he  says  as  to  its 
hardiness.  It  flouribbes  well  here  in  partial  tbade,  and  in  a 
soil  of  fibrous  loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould.  Its  beautiful 
and  curious  flowei's  are  just  over.  It  gives  no  trouble  during 
winter  or  summer.— J.  V.,  Cornwall, 

A  white-flowered  Cattleya  intermedia. — 

A  form  of  this  old  and  well-known  kind  is  now  flower- 
ing with  Mr.  Measures  at  Streatham,  in  which  the 
individual  blooms  are  large  for  the  species,  and  it  is  of 
a  uniform  pure  white  throughout ;  the  stiif  sepals  and 
petals  add  materially  to  its  primness  and  beauty.  Its 
size  renders  it  suitable  for  personal  decoration. 

Bolbophyllum  Dearei. — This  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  plant,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  almost  unique 
in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection.  It  has  somewliat 
the  appearance  of  B.  Lohbi.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  tawny  yellow,  veined  and  spotted  with  reddish 


purple ;  the  lip  is  jointed  and  rocks  about  with  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind.  It  bears  a  peculiar  horse- 
shoe shaped  mark  upon  the  centre,  which  at  once 
distinguishes  it  from  its  near  ally  B.  Lobbi.  It  is 
now  flowering  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Masdevallia  eoradella. — This  is  an  extremely 
rare  species;  indeed,  the  plant  now  flowering  with 
Mr.  Measures,  at  Camberwell,  is  said  to  be  the  only 
one  known  to  be  in  the  country,  and  is  one  of  the 
plants  from  the  celebrated  collection  formed  by  Mr. 
Hanhury.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  gay  flowered  sec- 
tion, hut  yet  it  is  very  pretty  ;  the  ground  colour  of  the 
sepals  is  white,  spotted  with  violet  and  crimson. 

Maxillaria  venusta. — This  is  one  of  the  reaUy 
beautiful  kinds  which  should  be  grown  by  everyone 
having  a  suitable  house  for  cool  Orchids.  It  produces 
large  nodding  snow  white  flowers,  the  lip  being  orna- 
mented with  two  crimson  spots  on  the  disc,  and  the 
side  lobes  bordered  with  the  same  colour.  It  is  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer,  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  full 
beauty.  It  ia  just  now  very  floe  in  the  Burford  Lodge 
collection. 

Catasetum  tridentatum  and  atratum. — In 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  well-kept  collection  there  is 
always  to  be  found  some  rare  Orchids,  and  amongst 
these  I  recently  noted  tbe  above  two  plants;  the  first, 
one  of  the  largest  flowered,  and  the  latter  with  pale 
green  flowers  spotted  with  black.  Although  green 
flowers  have  never  been  popular,  the  curious  form 
and  combination  of  colour  render  it  attractive. — W.  H. 

Sobralia3  are  grown  largely  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
and  many  of  them  will  soon  be  in  great  beauty,  S. 
macrantha  being  the  only  species  open  on  the  occasion 
of  my  recent  visit.  It  is  a  great  pity  the  flowers  are 
so  fugitive,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  number 
of  blooms  which  succeed  each  other  frour  the  same 
sheath.  The  plants  resemble  slender  Bamboos  in 
growth,  and  should  be  more  extensively  grown,  as  they 
give  a  very  tropical  appearance  to  an  Orchid  house, 
even  when  not  in  flower. — W.  H.  G. 

Habenaria  bifolia, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Webster's 
inquiry,  I  have  had  Habenaria  bifolia  in  my  wild 
garden  for  at  least  three  years,  and  I  believe  it  is 
now  thoroughly  established.  I  have  several  plants 
growing  under  the  shade  of  some  trees  in  rather  dry 
soil  full  of  roots,  one  in  damp  soil  (this  came  up 
this  year  with  a  double  spike),  and  one  or  two  in 
the  bog  garden.  They  all  look  equally  healthy. 
The  first  lime  I  tried  to  grow  them  here  the  plants 
were  removed  from  their  natural  habitat  while  in 
flower,  and  they  failed.  I  afterwards  got  some  later 
in  the  season,  and  they  all  came  up  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  and  are  still  alive.  The  secret,  I  am  sure, 
of  success  with  things  that  are  difficult  to  grow  is, 
first,  to  remove  them  at  the  right  time,  and,  next, 
to  surround  them  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
conditions  under  which  they  grow  in  a  state  of 
nature. — F.  W.  Haemeb,  Noni-ioh. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 
July  7. 

The  Rose  season  of  1888  once  promised  to  be  as 
brilliant  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  cold  winds 
and  heavy  rains  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the  opening 
flowers  and  dispelled  the  hopes  of  the  rosarian. 
This  statement  may  be  qualified,  however,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  National  Rose  Society's  exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last  we  scarcely 
remember  having  seen  within  the  past  few  years  the 
dark-coloured  Roses  in  such  striking  perfection. 
In  1887  it  was  the  Tea  and  pale  varieties  that  were 
displayed  as  perfectly  as  they  well  could  be,  but 
this  year  they  were  presented  splashed,  torn,  and 
spotted,  leaving  the  dark  Roses  that  were  miserably 
inferior  in  1887  alone  worth  inspecting.  As  regards 
the  Tea  section,  there  was  not  a  stand,  from  the 
best  to  the  poorest,  in  which  the  flowers  had  the  splen- 
did quality  of  those  of  last  season ;  even  the  premier 
blooms  were  marred  by  the  weather,  and  the  de- 
lightful tints  of  such  lovely  varieties  as  Mme.  de 
Watteville  unfortunately  lost.  Mme.  Cusin,  one  of 
the  richest  of  this  class,  was  well  coloured  through- 
out, and  in  individual  instances  also  some  of  the 
other  leading  varieties  were  in  good  character.  The 
charm  of  the  extensive  Rose  show  of  Saturday  was 
in  the  dark  Roses,  and  it  was  the  more  interesting, 
as  such  varieties  as  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Duke  I 


of  Edinburgh,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.Williams,  with 
others  we  might  name,  were  faultless  in  colour  and 
form.  This  season  has  brought  out  the  splendid 
beauty  of  varieties  not  often  seen  on  the  exhibition 
board  in  first-class  character,  as,  for  instance,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Duke  of 
Wellington.  That  richly  coloured  and  now  popular 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  Ulrich  Brunner,  was  again  good, 
showing  that  it  seems  to  be  a  Rose  for  all  seasons, 
as  in  1887  it  was  certainly  the  premier  flower  of  the 
year.  Tbe  exhibition  itself  was  as  large  as  it  has 
ever  been.  In  many  of  the  classes  there  was  great 
competition,  so  that  the  centre  transept  of  the 
Palace  was  filled  with  flowers. 

The  great  class  in  the  exhibition  was  that  for 
seventy-two  varieties,  the  first  prize  a  challenge 
trophy.  In  this  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  was  the 
winner,  and  exhibited  a  fresh,  interesting,  and 
finely  coloured  collection.  Such  favourites  as 
Horace  Yernet,  Marie  Baumann,  Pride  of  Waltham 
(of  a  beautiful  shining  rose  tint).  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  Dake  of 
Wellington  (a  deep  crimson  flower).  General  Jac- 
queminot, Crown  Prince,  Countess  of  Rosebery, 
Alfred  Dumesnil  (a  beautiful  variety,  of  a  rose 
colour  and  full  form),  Abel  Carrifere,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Marie  Verdier,  Etienne  Level,  and 
Heinrich  Schultheis  were  in  admirable  condition. 
The  last  of  this  list  was  fairly  good  throughout.  It 
is  an  open,  large,  and  rich  rose-coloured  flower. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  were  second, 
and  in  the  large  stand  were  good  flowers  of 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  Chas.  Wood,  which  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  last-mentioned  Rose,  but 
deeper  in  colour  and  of  the  same  full  form ; 
a  seedling  with  massive  petals,  i  of  dark  colour 
shaded  with  a  purplish  hue ;  and  General  Jacque- 
minot, that  was  excellent  everywhere.  When  seen 
as  it  was  last  Saturday,  this  old  Rose  is  still 
amongst  the  best.  Its  deep  colour,  splendid  petals, 
and  fragrance  are  unsurpassed.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
was  third,  and  amongst  the  varieties  was  Gloire  de 
Yitry,  an  open,  shining,  rose-coloured  flower.  A 
class  well  represented  was  that  for  forty-eight 
distinct  Roses,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  first  here,  staging  those  varieties 
previously  mentioned,  also  Louis  Yan  Houtte, 
Thomas  Mills,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Charles  Le- 
febvre  in  all  their  freshness,  delightful  colour- 
ing, and  regular  form.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
were  second,  showing  the  variety  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh in  good  form,  the  brightly -coloured  Mdlle. 
Prosper  Laugier,  and  the  very  deeply  coloured 
Victor  Hugo.  Mr.  George  Prince,  of  Oxford, 
was  first  for  twenty-four.  There  was  again  a 
good  competition  in  the  class  for  forty-eight 
Roses,  distinct  single  trusses,  and  here  Mr.  Wm. 
Rumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross,  was  the  most  successful 
with  a  very  even,  well  coloured,  and  excellent 
lot  of  flowers,  the  same  varieties  occurring  again 
as  noted  before ;  the  second  prize  going  to  Messrs. 
Jefferies  and  Son,  of  Cirencester.  Messrs.  G.  and 
W.  H.  Burch  exhibited  the  best  flowers  in  the 
class  for  twenty-four  single  trusses,  having  the  bold 
Heinrich  Schultheis  as  good  as  we  have  almost  seen 
it,  with  Ulrich  Brunner  in  splendid  character  and 
the  beautiful  Francois  Michelon.  We  mention  the 
second  prize  stand,  that  of  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canter- 
bury, to  note  his  flower  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
we  could  here  see  the  beauty  of  this  delightful 
crimson  Rose.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
three  trusses  of  each  there  was  great  competition 
and  general  excellence,  Mr.  Prince  coming  first. 
The  blooms  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Francois 
Michelon  varieties  deserve  mention. 

The  classes  for  single  varieties  were  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  exhibition,  and  nurserymen 
came  out  strongly.  The  twelve  blooms  of  the  va- 
riety Prince  Arthur,  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough,  showed  the  excellent  character  of  this  Rose. 
It  is  of  the  General  Jacqueminot  type,  crimson,  with 
the  outer  petals  paler.  Presented  in  a  mass,  it  is 
strikingly  rich  and  fresh.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  who  was 
second,  had  that  grand  dark  and  deliciously  sweet 
Rose,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  Another  interest- 
ing class  was  that  for  twelve  single  trusses  of  any 
crimson  Rose  except  Marie  Baumann  and  A.  K. 
Williams.     Here  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first  with 
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the  variety  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  ot  a  rich  and 
glowing  crimson  shade  of  colour.  For  six  trnsses 
of  any  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall, 
Reck  Ferry,  Cheshire,  was  first  with  six  ex- 
cellent bloonas  of  the  silvery  pink  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  of  Ledbury,  showing  A.  K. 
WiUiams,  a  Rose  that  is  in  splendid  condition  this 
season.  For  efEect,  the  class  for  twelve  single 
trusses,  six  Hjbrid  Perpetual  and  six  Tea  varieties, 
was  the  most  attractive,  as  the  blending  of  colours 
was  extremely  happy.  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Jarvis 
Villa,  Steyning,  showed  General  Jacqueminot  and 
the  delicately  tinted  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  was 
placed  first.  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath,  for  twelve  single 
trnsses  of  any  white  Rose  except  Niphetos,  exhibited 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  but  the  purity  of  the  flowers  was 
destroyed  by  the  weather.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
showed  The  Bride,  a  variety  that  is  making  its  way, 
but  many  will  not  like  the  greenish  tint  that  runs 
through  the  flower.  It  is  certainly  not  so  pure  as 
Niphetos. 

The  glorious  dark-coloured  A.  K.  Williams  had  a 
special  class  devoted  to  it,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
staged  the  best  twelve  flowers,  almost  every  one 
faultless  in  colour,  freshness,  and  expression— a  de- 
lightful exhibit.  All  through  these  classes  for  single 
varieties  the  dark  Roses  were  pre-eminently  above 
the  others;  those  who  admire  this  class  could  here 
see  the  golden  qualities  of  their  favourites.  There 
was  a  contrast  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  the 
variety  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,as  the  blooms  were 
damaged ;  Mr.  Prince  was  first.  As  in  the  class  for 
A.  K.  Williams,  that  for  twelve  blooms  ot  Marie 
Banmann  made  a  grand  show  of  colour,  and  those 
staged  by  Mr.  Turner  well  deserved  the  premier 
award. 

Amateurs  are  always  a  large  body  at  the  Rose 
shows,  and,  as  usual,  produced  a  strong  contest 
for  the  prizes  on   Saturday.      Mr.   R.   G.   Baker, 
Heavitree,   Devon,  was    first    for  forty-eight   dis- 
tinct varieties,  single  trusses,  and  had  on  the  whole 
excellent  flowers,  full,  good  in  colour,  and  fresh; 
the  same  varieties  that  have  been  specified  before 
were    the    finest.      A    variety   named    Gloire    de 
Bourg  la-Reine— far  too  long  a  title— deserves  a 
note;   it  is  crimson  with  shining  rose   petals,  a 
well-built   flower  (a  challenge  trophy  is   in  this 
class  the  first  prize).    Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ledbury, 
came  seccnd  with  flowers  of  commendable  quality, 
amongst  them  the  variety  Duke  of  Teck,  a  full,  self 
crimson-scarlet  colour,  globular  in  form,  and  excel- 
lent in  finish.    Mr.  J.  Ridout,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  B 
Heywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  first  for 
thirty-six  varieties,    single    trusses,  and    showed 
an    excellent  collection   of  flowers,  in  which  that 
little-seen    Rose    Ferdinand  de   Lesseps,  or  Mau- 
rice   Bemardin,  of   a  rich    crimson    colour,    was 
well    shown.      Francois   Miohelon   was  admirably 
exhibited,  also  General  Jacqueminot.     Mr.  R.   G. 
Baker    had    the    finest   twenty-four    Roses,   three 
trusses  of  each,  the  flowers  of  general  excellence, 
full,     fresh,    and     brilliantly     coloured.      Ulrich 
Brunner  was  shown  to  advantage,  also  the  velvety 
crimson, almo.'t  black, Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  The 
stand  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  who  was  second,  con- 
tained beautiful  examples   of    dark  Roses ;    there 
were  the  varieties  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  General  Jac- 
queminot, Prince  Arthur,  I'lince  Camille  de  Rohan 
in  perfect  form  and  colour,  also  Comte  de  Raimbaud, 
a    crimson-purple,   full,    and    showy    Rose.       For 
twenty-four    single    trusses,   Mr.    R.    E.  West,  of 
Reigate,    was   first,   closely   followed  by   the  Rev. 
H.  A.  Berners,  Ipswich.     Mr.  J.  Ridout  showed  the 
best  eighteen  Roses,  but  the  flowers  were  in  many 
instances  spoilt ;  the  colours  were  grand,  especially 
in  the  dark  Roses,  and  the  velvety  crimson  Xavier 
Olibo  here  appeared  in  its  best  dress.     The  flowers 
ot  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  were  much  bruised  in  some 
instances,  but    the    hardy  Ulrich  liruncer   was  as 
fresh    and    lovely  as    ever.     For    twelve    distinct 
varieties,  three  trusses,  I\Ir.  1!.  E.   West  was  first. 
There  was  great  competition  for  eighteen  single 
trnsses,  and  Mr.  H.  Foster,  Ashford,  Kent,  was  first 
with  an  even,  fresh  collection  of  Rosea  in  several 
varieties.   One  variety.  Pride  ot  Ashford,  was  shown, 
and  is  as  deep  as  Prince  Camille  de  Rolian,  sweei, 
and  velvety  black,  with  a  shining  purplish  blue  tint 


covering  the  strong  petals.  The  Rev.  A.  Cheales, 
Brookham  Vicarage,  Surrey,  was  first  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  and  had  beautiful  flowers.  Lieut.- 
Col.  F.  Standish  Hore,  St.  Asaph,  was  second.  For 
nine,  the  Rev.  Frank  S.  Taylor,  Littleton  Vicarage, 
Evesham,  was  first — Ulrich  Brunner,  as  usual,  be- 
ing a  leading  feature. 

Tea  Roses  we  must  dismiss  in  a  few  words,  as  they 
were  far  below  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties  in  point 
of  quality.  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  nurserymen's  division.  He  was  first  in  the 
leading  class  for  twenty-four,  with  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
in  the  second  place.  For  eighteen,  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
Headington  Nursery,  Oxford,  was  first.  Mme. 
Willermoz,  Mme.  Lambard,  and  Hon.  Edith  Gifford 
were  shown  creditably.  Princess  Vera  was  in  capital 
form ;  it  is  white,  tipped  with  pink,  very  delicate. 
Mr.  G.  Prince  had  the  best  twelve  flowers,  and  also 
the  finest  eighteen  single  trusses,  having  good  ex- 
amples of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  the  Rose  that 
was  shown  so  grandly  last  season ;  Anna  Ollivier, 
and  Mme.  Cusin,  splendid  in  colour. 

Amateurs  invariably  show  well  in  the  Tea  or 
Noisette  division,  and  this  season  there  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  The  Rev.  F.  R.  Burn- 
side  had  the  finest  eighteen  flowers,  amongst  which 
the  lovely  Mme.  de  Watteville  was  fairly  good,  but 
nothing  like  last  year.  A  Tea  not  often  seen  is 
Comtesse  Panisse ;  the  colour  is  somewhat  bright 
flesh,  with  an  occasional  petal  shaded  pale  cream 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts  was  second.  Mr.  R.  L  Wright 
was  first  for  twelve,  having  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
of  good  quality.  In  the  other  class  for  twelve,  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Campden,  Gloucestershire,  was 
first.  The  Rev.  L.  Garnett  showed  the  best  nine 
flowers  distinct,  having,  amongst  others,  the  dark- 
coloured  Jules  Finger.  For  six  varieties,  the  Rev. 
Frank  S.  Taylor  was  the  most  successful,  and  for 
six  single  trusses  the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar  showed 
creditable  flowers  of  the  delicate  Marie  Van  Houtte. 
Mme.  Lambard  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Tucker, 
Swanley,  who  was  second. 

New  Roses  were  not  surprising.  The  gold  medal 
that  is  offered  for  the  finest  three  trusses  of  new 
Roses  was  not  awarded,  as  no  flower  was  considered 
worthy  of  It.  There  were,  however,  classes  for  new 
Roses,  and  for  six,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunning- 
dale,  was  first  ;  he  showed  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle 
Drevet,  a  Tea  variety,  white  flushed  pink 
mauvy  tinted  Clara  Cochet ;  Silver  Queen,  rose ; 
Souvenir  de  Victor  Hugo,  as  bright  as  General 
Jacqueminot,  which  it  resembles ;  A'ictor  Hugo,  \ 
very  deep  colour ;  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  bright 
pink,  full.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  the  best 
twelve  distinct,  but  the  class  for  twelve  single 
trusfes  ot  one  variety  was  the  brightest;  they  had 
excellent  flowers  of  the  variety  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
which  showed  its  fulness  of  character,  delightful 
informality,  and  cheerful  rosy  pink  colour.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  important  contribution  to  our  exhi- 
bition Roses. 

There  were  several  other  classes,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  detailed  notice  of  them  here.  The 
twelve  bunches  of  button-hole  Roses  shown  by  Mr. 
Mattock  displajed  an  exquisitely  beautiful  class ; 
what  can  be  more  lovely  in  the  bud  than  the  pinky 
Hom6re,  or  the  brilliantly  showy  Ma  Capucine  ? 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  exhibited  the  finest 
Moss  or  Provence  Roses,  beautiful  flowers,  better 
seen  on  the  plant  than  on  the  exhibition  stage,  and 
many  fine  old  Roses  were  seen  in  the  collection  of 
garden  varieties  from  Messrs  Paul  and  Son. 

Pbemibk  Roses  always  excite  interest.  The  Rev. 
A.  Cheales  had  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the 
show,  a  magnificent  flower  of  Camille  Bemardin 
faultless  in  shape,  colour,  size,  and  freshness ;  we 
scarcely  remembtr  seeing  a  finer  example  of  this 
crimson  Rose.  In  the  nurserymen's  division  the 
model  Rose  amongst  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  was 
Etienne  Levet,  shown  by  Messrs.  Cranston,  of 
Hereford.  It  was  a  splendid,  massive  flower,  per- 
fect as  regards  colour  and  fulness.  Mr.  H,  L. 
Wright  exhibited  the  best  'J'ea  Rose,  showing  Mme. 
Cusin,  the  largest  flower  we  have  seen  of  it,  but 
without  its  plowing  colour.  In  the  nurserymen's 
classes,  Jean  Ducher,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Mattock. 


was  the  premier  flower  ;  it  was  large,  but  otherwise 
not  of  great  merit. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  admirable 
Roses  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
and  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Hampton ;  tuberous  Begonias 
from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley  ;  Ver- 
benas from  Mr.  W.  Stacey,  Great  Dunmow  ;  Pansies 
in  many  varieties  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay ;  herbaceous  flowers  from  Messrs.  Cheal, 
of  Crawley ;  Carnations  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough ; 
and  Oranges,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c  ,  from  Mr.  T. 
Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth.  Special  prizes  were  also 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sobs  and  J.  Carter 
and  Co. 

A  full  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
July  10. 
Hardy  flowers  in    season,   such  as  early 
Delphiniums,    Gaillardias,    and  Roses, 


Lilies, 
comprised 
the*chief  things  at  the  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Victoria,  on  Tuesday  last. 

OsTBOWSKiA  MAGNIFICA. — This  was  the  most 
interesting  plant  exhibited,  and  certainly  the  finest 
new  hardy  flower  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Cut  spikes  of  it  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  who  have  it  in  bloom  in  their  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery,  as  noticed  in  The  Gabden,  July  7 
(p.  17).  It  is  a  herbaceous  perennial  from  Central 
Asia,  and  flowered  last  week  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  quite  a  surprise,  as  the  flowers  are  fully  4  inches 
or  5  inches  across,  bell-shaped,  and  ot  a  very 
delicate  purplish  tint,  boldly  veined.  The  leaves 
are  in  whorls,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  plant 
betokens  a  robust  constitution.  It  grows  in  the 
open  air  at  Coombe  Wood. 

Pbunus  domestica  vaeiegata.  — a  brightly 
variegated  variety  of  the  common  Plum,  the  leaves 
blotched  with  green  and  yellow,  the  young  tips 
dull  bronzy  red.  It  appears  to  be  an  ornamental 
tree  ot  no  mean  value.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt. 

Delphinium  U.stane. — A  very  fine  variety,  one 
of  the  best  of  a  batch  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Kelway, 
of  Langport.  It  has  a  bold,  handsome  spike,  the 
flowers  large  and  blue,  with  the  inner  petals  of  a 
peculiar  shining  mauvy  rose  tint. 
^^^  D.  Pbince  of  Naples.- This  has  a  tall,  well 
developed  spike,  the  flowers  individually  large,  dark 
blue,  with  the  inner  petals  bronzy  red. 

Allium  pedemoktakum, — This  is  an  old,  but 
uncommon  plant,  one  of  those  beautiful  hardy 
flowers  seldom  seen.  It  comes  from  Piedmont,  and 
is  an  excellent  rock  plant,  its  graceful  pendent 
clusters  of  rosy  purple  flowers,  borne  about  six  to- 
gether, having  a  charming  appearance.  There  are 
a  few  other  Alliums  that  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  best  of  hardy  flowers.  Shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham. 

Gymnoqeamma  Feaecei  eobusta. — An  exceed- 
ingly handsome  Gjmnogramma,  the  fronds  like 
beautiful  lace,  pale  green,  finely  divided  and  grace- 
ful. It  is,  as  its  name  denotes, of  robust  habit,  and 
is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  a  lovely  class  of 
Ferns.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 
Rhododendeon  Souvenir  db  J.  H.  Mangles. 

This  greenhouse  variety  has  a  good  truss  of  large, 

pale  brick-red  coloured  flowers,  quite  a  new  tint. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

EsCALLONiA  PiulippianA.— This  was  also  ex- 
hibited by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  though  it  is  not 
new  it  should  be  better  known,  as  there  are  net 
many  shrubs  so  beautiful  as  this  that  bloom  in 
July.  The  long,  slender  shoots,  clothed  with  small 
deep  green  leaves,  are  laden  with  mjriads  of  tiny 
white  flowers,  that  when  a  large  bush  is  in  full 
bloom  are  quite  showy.  It  thrives  well  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  nursery,  and  is  hardy.  Such  things 
as  this  scarcely  show  their  true  beauty  when  cut. 

Cabpentebia  califoenica. — A  coloured  piste 
ot  this  was  given  in  The  Gaeden  for  January  2'.\ 
1887.  Our  illustration  was  from  a  plant  in  the  gar- 
den of  Miss  Jekyll,  Munstead,  Godalmirg,  and  the 
llowers  in  the  present  instance  came  from  the  same 
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Surrey  garden,  exhibiting  this  pure  white  and  de- 
lightful Californian  shrub  in  its  finest  character.  It 
should  become  widely  grown,  and  is  already  fairly 
common  considering  it  was  introduced  compara- 
tively recently. 

Cabnation  Germania. — This  is  an  excellent 
self  Carnation  of  the  Pride  of  Penshurst  character. 
It  is  of  neat,  full,  regular  outline,  and  of  a  rich  yel- 
low colour.  From  the  flowers  we  saw  it  does  not 
split  the  calyx.  If  it  only  had  fragrance,  which  it 
seems  to  totally  lack,  it  would  be  unsurpassed  in  its 
line  of  colour.  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent 
Garden. 

CcELOGTNE  Sandeeiana.— This  is  a  Ccelogyne 
of  the  ooellata  section  apparently.  The  plant  of  it 
shown  by  Mr.  Jaques,  gardener  to  Baron  F.  D. 
Rothschild,  Waddesdon  Manor,  Aylesbury,  bore  a 
raceme  of  seven  flowers,  which  are  of  comparatively 
large  size,  ivory  white  in  the  sharp-pointed  sepals 
and  petals,  and  with  a  narrow  lip,  yellow  at  the 
base,  pencilled  in  the  throat  with  dull  red.  It  has 
an  aromatic  perfume  like  that  of  Schubertia  grandi- 
flora. 

Pteris  teemula  blegans.  —  A  remarkably 
elegant  form,  the  fronds  bending  gracefully,  givicg 
the  plant  a  frail,  slender  aspect.  It  is  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  green,  and  will  make  a  good  specimen. 
From  Mr.  II.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton. 

The  group  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  was 
a  most  interesting  contribution,  and  it  is  well  that 
such  a  variety  of  choice  things  from  the  greatest 
of  botanic  gardens  should  be  sent  to  these  fort- 
nightly meetings.  Many  of  the  exhibits  we  have  al- 
ready recently  described  in  the  "  Notes  of  the  Week," 
and  some  also  receive  recognition  in  the  columns 
of  the  present  issue.  There  were  several  pots  of 
the  beautiful  rosy-flowered  Erjthriea  diffusa,  a 
native  of  the  Azores,  a  large  specimen  full  of 
flower  of  Schubertia  grandiflcra,  of  which  a  coloured 
plate  was  given  in  The  Garden  July  30,  1887. 
Its  Cocoa-nut-like  fragrance  is  as  marked  a 
feature  of  the  flowers  as  their  ivory  whiteness. 
Dianthus  Grievei  was  capitally  shown,  and  amongst 
other  notable  things  were  the  downy-leaved,  robust, 
rose-crimson-flowered  Primula  mollis.  Allium  ca^ru- 
leum,  with  a  rather  small  head  of  blue  flowers; 
Phyteuma  limonifolia,  bearing  tall  spikes  of  starry 
blue  flowers,  a  graceful,  beautiful  plant ;  and 
Olearia  insignis,  with  the  ray  florets  white,  the 
stamens  yellow,  and  the  leaves  leathery. 

Hardy  flowers  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  should 
have  liked  to  see.  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Lang- 
port,  received  a  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  Ama- 
ryllis, Delphiniums,  and  Gaillardias.  A  special  note 
respecting  the  Amaryllis  was  given  in  The  Garden, 
p.  18.  This  firm  has  obtained  an  excellent  assort- 
ment of  Delphiniums.  The  plants  have  tall,  robust 
spikes  of  flowers  of  all  shades  of  colour.  Archi- 
damnus,  deep  bine  ;  Blue  Sky,  delicate  blue ;  Prince 
Oscar,  fine  single  purple;  Acantha,  blue;  Wilde- 
now,  blue ;  and  Agnes  Mary  Kelway,  blue,  dense 
spikes,  we  singled  out  as  well  worth  a  note.  The 
stands  of  tlaillardias  showed  how  this  rising  flower 
is  improving.  We  hope  that  the  well-defined  colour- 
ing so  admirably  depicted  in  the  Gaillardia  will 
not  be  destroyed  by  hybridising.  Excelsior,  deep 
red,  tipped  with  orange  ;  Roselle,  yellow  ;  Mrs.  Kel- 
way, red  and  yellow  ;  Splendidissima  plenissima,  a 
kind  of  semi-double,  deep  red,  with  the  petals  tipped 
with  yellow  ;  Formosa,  neat,  with  a  central  ring  of 
deep  red,  were  excellent  varieties  of  desirable  ro- 
bustness. Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  large  bank  of  mis- 
cellaneous hardy  flowers.  There  were  forms  of  the 
beautiful  Erigeron  speciosum,  Iceland  Poppies  in 
variety,  striking  by  reason  of  their  brilliant  colours  ; 
the  white  Chrysanthemum  maximum ;  Armeria 
cephalotes  rubra,  with  heads  of  rosy  red  flowers ; 
Gaillardia  luteola  and  Admiration,  two  noteworthy 
varieties  ;  as  also  Tufted  Pansies  and  Chrysanthe- 
mum semi- duplex,  which  has  been  described  before. 
Lilies  are  now  opening  their  flowers  fast,  and  Mr. 
Ware  showed  varieties  of  the  Martagon  Lily,  the  scar- 
let L.  pomponium,  the  yellow  L.  Parryi,  and  Liliums 
alutaceum  and  Prince  of  Orange,  both  allied. 
Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  had  alpine  plants,  in- 
cluding forms  of  the  common  Campanula  rotundi- 
folia,  such  as  the  white  C.  linifolia  alba,  the  blue 


C.  Scheuchzeri,  two  sweet  gems.  There  were  also 
exceedingly  well-flowered  plants  of  Edraianthus 
dalmaticus  and  of  Campanula  pelviformis,  a  form 
of  turbinata,  the  flowers  of  delicate  porcelain  blue; 
Epilobium  Fleischeri,  of  mossy  growth  and  with 
rose-purple  flowers,  was  conspicuous.  Miss  Jekyll, 
Munstead,  Godalming,  sent,  besides  the  Carpenteria 
californica,  flowers  of  the  Carnation  Pink,  quite 
white,  small,  double,  and  deliciously  fragrant,  and 
the  deep  blue  Siberian  Larkspur.  Mr.  G.  F.Wilson, 
of  Weybridge,  had  Lilium  monadelphum  Szovitzi- 
anum,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The 
Garden,  Feb.  26,  187(1,  and  L.  Hansoni.  The  stem 
of  the  first  of  the  two  was  7  feet,  and  bore  flowers 
that  showed  how  splendidly  this  Lily  thrives  at  Wey- 
bridge ;  L.  Hansoni  was  a  foot  shorter,  the  flower 
orange,  richly  spotted ;  it  had  been  grown  in  the  open 
air  at  Wisley.  Erigeron  multiradiatum  has  a  fine 
deep  violet-purple  flower,  and  Mr.  Wilson  also  sent 
the  Welsh  Poppy  (Meconopsis  Wallichi)  in  two  col- 
curs,  steel-blue  and  purplish.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame, 
Oxon,  exhibited  a  box  of  the  dwarf  Dutch  Honey- 
suckle, Sweet  Peas  in  variety  and  of  great  merit; 
also  a  fine  strain  of  Sweet  Williams,  described  as 
Auricula-eyed.  The  Sweet  Peas  from  Mr.  Eckford, 
Boreatton  Park  Gardens,  Shrewsbury,  were  as  fine 
as  ever;  he  has  done  wonders  with  this  flower. 
Seedling  Pansies  also  came  from  this  grower.  Pot 
plants  of  the  purple-flowered  Orchis  foliosa  were 
sent  from  the  society's  Chiswick  Garden. 

The  collection  of  Ferns  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of 
Edmonton,  included  such  interesting  forms  as 
Adiantum  Weigandi,  the  dense-growing  Pacotti,  and 
the  handsome  Reginse,  rhodophyllum,  scutum, 
Williamsi,  and  decorum.  A.  Mariesi  is  a  dark- 
coloured,  free-growing  Fern  of  the  Capillus-veneris 
type;  Pteris  hybrida  has  an  upright,  dense  habit. 
The  Ferns  mentioned  include  some  of  the  best  that 
can  be  grown. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  contributed  a  large 
group.  There  were  several  specimens  in  pots  of 
the  fragrant  Clethra  alnifolia  with  white  spikes  of 
flowers ;  it  makes  a  capital  pot  plant ;  also  the 
white  bell-flowered  Andromeda  speoiosa  pulveru- 
lenta,  the  scarlet  Clematis  coccinea,  the  mossy, 
white-flowered  Pratia  angulata  or  Lobelia  littoralis, 
Philadelphus  microphyllus,  with  small  white  flowers ; 
and  a  collection  of  early-flowering  Gladiolus,  of 
which  Rosea  maculata,  fiery  red,  lower  segments 
blotched  with  white ;  Prince  of  Wales,  bright  scarlet ; 
Delicatissima,  blush  tint;  Lord  Grey,  salmon-red; 
General  Scott,  blush,  lower  segments  coloured  with 
scarlet;  and  Ardens,  scarlet,  were  varieties  that 
should  be  obtained  for  their  choice  range  of  colours 
and  fine  spikes. 

Roses  are  just  now  at  their  best.  Messrs.  W. 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  had  seedling  varieties, 
amongst  which  were  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Inigo 
Jones,  a  full,  crimson,  fragrant  variety  of  promise ; 
Silver  Queen,  of  the  Baroness  Rothschild  shade  of 
colour ;  Duchess  of  Albany,  very  free,  rosy  red ;  and 
the  dark-coloured  Grand  Mogul;  also  the  pretty 
Moss  Roses  Little  Gem,  crimson,  and  Little  Pearl, 
white.  Mr.  Ridout,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Reigate,  showed  several  boxes  of  Roses,  amongst 
them  a  matchless  flower  of  the  lovely  Horace  Ver- 
net.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury, 
had  also  a  large  collection  of  Roses  (bronze  medal). 
The  same  varieties  that  were  so  fine  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  appeared  here.  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Croy- 
don, had  several  superb  flowers ;  the  one  of  Baroness 
Rothschild  was  the  finest  we  have  seen  in  this  not- 
ably bad  year  for  light-coloured  varieties ;  the  flower 
had  all  the  freshness  and  delightful  tint  of  this  Rose. 
From  the  same  exhibitor  came  excellent  flowers  of 
Lilium  japonicum  Krameri,  a  beautiful  Lily  when 
well  grown,  as  here  presented ;  it  is  cultivated  in 
the  open.  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  had  a  box  of 
interesting  Roses.  The  best  of  all  was  the  Glory 
of  Cheshunt,  a  climbing  variety,  wonderfully 
free,  and  the  flowers  of  almost  exhibition  standard. 
Why  do  we  not  see  more  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
climbing  Roses  in  gardens  ?  We  may  mention  that 
the  same  exhibitor  had  several  Spiiajas,  as  S.  Doug- 
lasi,  pink;  salicifolia,  bold,  closely  packed  spikes 
of  rose  flowers;  the  pink-flowered  Acacia  Decaise- 


neana,  and  Veronica  Traversi  prsecox,  flowers  bluish, 
and  the  growth  compact.  Roses,  as  the  Persian 
Yellow,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  the  Crimson  China, 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Orchids  were  not  numerous.  Two  delightful 
boxes  filled  with  cut  spikes  of  excellent  varieties  of 
Odontoglossnm  Alexandra;  were  sent  by  Mr.  Ridout 
(silver  medal).  From  the  same  also  came  a  white 
form  of  Miltonia  vexillaria.  Mr.  Cowley,  gardener 
to  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Studley  House,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  showed  the  small-flowered,  pale  rose-lUac 
Dendrobium  hercoglossum,  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana,  and  a  white  variety  of  the  same,  also 
the  long-tailed  Cypripedium  Wallisi.  Messrs.  Sander, 
of  St.  Albans,  had  Lajlia  majalis  and  the  new  L. 
Eyermani,  described  as  a  probable  natural  hybrid 
between  L.autumnalis  and  L  majilis.  The  flower  is 
medium  in  size,  neat,  something  like  that  of  L. 
majalis  in  colour,  but  paler,  and  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  remarkable  for  its  large  ovaries. 
A  well-grown  specimen  of  Grammatophyllum  EUisi 
from  Mr.  G.  Firth,  Manningham  Thorpe,  had  two 
racemes  of  the  glossy  brown  flowers. 

The  tuberous  Begonias  of  Messrs.  John  Laing 
and  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  showed  the  flower  in  perfec- 
tion. The  double  variety.  Duchess  of  Teok,  we  can 
scarcely  think  could  be  surpassed  for  size  ;  it  is 
sulphur-yellow.  This  firm  also  offered  prizes  for 
three  double-flowered  Begonias  and  six  single  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Hodgeson,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  former  class,  and  in  the  other, 
Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
Wimbledon,  had  the  best,  Mr.  Wright,  Ijevonhurst 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  showing  well ;  he  was  placed 
second.  Caladiums  were  exhibited  by  the  same 
firm.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  had 
Gloxinias  with  bold,  sturdy  flowers  (spotted)  and 
Coleus  Hart's  Conqueror,  a  brightly  coloured  variety. 
Mr.  Noakes,  Brockley,  sent  a  yellow  Carnation,  but 
no  better  than  existing  kinds. 

Of  fruit  and  vegetables  there  was  very  little. 
Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  collection  of  Peas  to  show 
habit  and  productiveness.  Chelsea  Gem,  American 
Wonder,  and  William  Hurst  were  strikingly  dwarf 
and  ready  at  the  end  of  June.  Such  sorts  as  these 
would  do  for  the  smaller  gardens.  Messrs.  LovelJ, 
of  Drifiield,  showed  fruits  of  the  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury  and  the  excellent  early  La  Grosse 
Sucree  Strawberries. 

Council  meeting'. — In  consequence  of  the  great 
success  of  the  last  Apple  and  Pear  conference,  and 
in  order  to  correct  and  bring  up  the  reports  then 
published  to  present  date,  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  decided  to  hold  another 
Apple  and  Pear  conference  at  their  Chiswick 
gardens  from  October  11  to  18.  Anyone  desiring 
information  in  reference  thereon  is  requested  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Superin- 
tendent. Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 
Chiswick. 

BOOK  RECEIVED. 

"  How  lo  Grow  Tomatoes."  Tlie  Horticultural  Timrs  Office, 
127,  Str.ind,  London,  W.  C. 

Names  of  plants.— ir.  Nchmi.—\,  Peristrophe  .salici- 
folia Turifgata  ;  2,  DiirantaPlumieri  v.iriegata. L  Mihom- 

—  1,  Tsuga  Sieboldi ;  2,  Cupressu.s  macrocarpi;  3,  Taxodium 
disticlmm;  4,  SjTinga  Emodi ;  5,  Taxodium  Bempertn-ens  ; 

0     Cnpressus    semporvirens— all    very    fine    specimens. 

F.  ir.  «.— The  Orchid  la  apparently  Wtanhopea  Wardi  .aurea, 
but  the  flowers  were  very  much  withered  ;  the  Lily  is  Lilium 
monadelphum  Szovltzianum,  and  tlie  other  flower  is  Salvia 

Hoi-miuum. W.  ir.— Rose  Maiden's  Blush. R.  ]l  liarre. 

—I.  Doronicum  austriacum  ;  2,  Thalictrum  aquile?ifolium  ; 
3.  Hemerocallis  flava ;  4,   Begonia  fuchsioides  ;    5,  Begonia 

Weltoriensis;  l>,  Hydrangea  paniculata  gtandiflora. Sm- 

(fx.-l,  Clematis  erecta  ;   2,  Spira-a  Aruncus. ; Valentine 

Cliise.—'i,  Hesperoscordum  lacteum  ;  2.  Trifeleia  laxa  ;  3,  ap- 
p.arcntly  Campanula  Scheuchzeri-  should  lilie  to  see  foliage. 

Xo  name  —1,  Selaginella  Apoda  :  2,  Xephrodium  moUe  ; 

3  Pteris  cretica  albo-llneata  ;  4,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  ; 
r>,  Selaginella  Martensi. 

""The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— r/iis  journal  is 
pvMished  in  neatly  bound  Montlili/  Paris.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserred,  and  it  is  most  suitahle  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  M.  ;  post  free.  Is.  9rf. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  Tins 
joxmuil  is p%Mishcd  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
'form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.    Price  5d. .-  post  free,  7id. 

London :  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

THE  MANNA,  OR  FLOWERING  ASH. 
(fraxinus  ornus.) 
Since  writing  a  short  note  in  The  Garden  re- 
garding the  above  tree,  I  have  had  numerous 
inquiries  regarding  it  as  well  as  several  appli- 
cants for  specimens.  This  clearly  proves  that 
the  tree  is  but  little  known  in  our  home  collec- 
tions, for  several  of  the  interested  parties  have 
large  and  well-arranged  collections  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs.  To  save  trouble  in  replying 
to  all,  I  think  it  well  to  supplement  my  previous 
short  note  by  a  full  description  of  the  tree  as 
now  seen  in  the  grounds  at  Hollydale.  Casually 
examined,  the  Manna  Ash  resembles  very  nearly 
our  common  Fraxinus  excelsior,  but  the  whole 
tree  is  smaller,  more  compact  of  growth,  and 
with  shorter  and  narrower  leaves.  It  blooms 
very  freely  even  in  a  young  state,  the  large, 
open,  plume-like  panicles  of  deliciously  scented 
greenish  white  (almost  white  is,  perhaps,  a 
better  phrase  to  use)  flowers  being  produced  in 
great  abundance  diiring  the  last  week  of  May 
and  first  week  of  June.  The  fragrance  exhaled 
by  the  flowers,  particularly  after  a  warm 
shower,  is  distinctly  perceptible  for  several 
yards  away  from  where  the  tree  is  growing. 
The  flowers  last  for  three  weeks,  but  if  cut  and 
placed  in  water  wither  in  one-third  of  that  time. 
In  the  Hollydale  tree,  which  has  attained  to  full 
dimensions,  the  leaves  are  elliptic-shaped,  2i 
inches  long  by  IJ-  inches  wide,  distinctly  ser- 
rated, and  of  a  much  lighter  green  than  in  the 
common  Ash.  Indeed,  the  colour  and  shape  of 
the  leaves  put  one  much  in  mind  of  those  of 
the  Walnut  (Juglans  regia).  They  are  smooth 
almost  as  if  oiled  over  on  the  upper  surface, 
while  beneath  they  are  downy,  not  all,  but  par- 
ticularly near  the  base  and  along  the  midrib. 

Usually  seven  leaflets  compose  the  leaf.  The 
bark  is  smoother  than  in  the  common  Ash, 
generally  speaking,  purplish  yellow  in  colour, 
and  usually  marked  with  lighter  coloured  spots. 
At  no  time  is  the  Manna  Ash  more  beautiful  or 
conspicuous  than  when  loaded  with  its  panicles 
of  flowers,  these  usually  averaging  10  inches  in 
length  by  fully  half  that  in  width.  As  before 
stated,  they  are  nearly  white  in  colour,  and 
being  produced  thickly  on  the  tree  have  a  very 
pleasing  and  eftective  appearance.  The  branches 
are  short  and  twiggy,  not  nearly  so  brittle  and 
lithe  as  those  of  Fraxinus  excelsior,  and  pro- 
duced almost  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stem. 
From  30  feet  to  40  feet  is  the  usual  height  at- 
tained by  the  Manna  Ash  in  its  native  wilds,  and 
the  Hollydale  tree  is  not  much  short  of  these  di- 
mensions. As  regards  choice  of  soil,  the  Manna 
Ash  would  not  seem  to  be  over-particular,  at 
least,  judging  from  the  specimen  here,  a  dampish 
loam  of  fairly  good  quality  suiting  its  wants  ad- 
mirably. It  does  not  want  shelter,  for  the  tree 
under  notice  is  growing  in  the  open  park  be.side 
some  gnarled  and  weather-beaten  Cluster  Pines 
(Pinus  Pinaster). 

The  manna  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
this  tree,  which  flows  freely  enough  during  the 
warmest  weather. 

Propagation  of  this  tree  is  usually  eflfected  by 
grafting,  but  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  layering 
or  increase  by  cuttings  might  not  be  resorted 
to.  When  good  stout  plants  can  be  obtained 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  each,  it  is  to  b(;  regretted  that 
so  distinct,  handsome,  hardy,  and  easily  grown 
a  tree  as  the  Manna  Ash  is  not  to  be  found 
more  generally  cultivated  in  this  country. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


nndertaken  in  Wales.  On  the  side  of  Moel  Rhiwen 
Mountain  a  loyal  enthusiast — Mr.  Assheton  Smith — is 
inscribing  in  letters  formed  with  trees,  and  each  600 
feet  in  length  by  25  feet  in  width,  the  words  "  Jubilee, 
188"."  The  first  trees  were  planted  with  much  cere- 
mony on  the  Queen's  jubilee  day ;  630,000  trees  will 
be  needed  to  complete  the  giant  inscription,  and  200 
men  are  constantly  employed  upon  the  work.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  think  what  an  amount  of  good  planting 
might  have  been  accomplished  if  a  different  direction 
had  been  given  to  the  expenditure  of  all  this  energy 
and  money,  which  now  will  go  merely  to  distigure  a 
whole  country-side  with  a  colossal  monument  to  waste- 
fulness and  bad  taste. — Qardcn  and  Forest. 


Stupid   planting.— According   to   the   English 
papers,  an  extraordinary  piece  of  tree  planting  has  been 


FOREST  TREE  PLANTING  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  planting  trees  on 
the  prairies,  two  have  been  recommended  as  more 
expeditious  than  digging  holes  for  the  roots  and 
covering  with  the  spade.  One  is  to  mark  off  the 
ground  both  ways  as  for  a  corn  crop,  and  at  the 
intersection  of  the  lines  to  strike  the  spade  down 
vertically,  and  then  push  the  handle  forward  and 
backward,  leaving  a  slit  in  the  ground.  Into  this 
the  tree  is  then  inserted,  the  earth  is  pressed  with 
the  foot  and  the  tree  is  planted.  This  method  may 
do  for  inserting  cuttings,  or  such  trees  as  will 
readily  root  from  the  stems,  but  the  roots  will  be 
cramped  into  an  unnatural  position,  and,  aside  from 
this,  as  the  ground  dries  it  will  shrink,  allowing  the 
air  to  penetrate  and  destroy  the  crowded  roots.  I 
have  examined  many  plantations  made  in  this  way, 
and  I  never  saw  one — except  in  the  case  of  Poplars 
— where  there  were  not  more  dead  trees  than  living 
ones  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Another  method  often  recommended  is  to  mark 
the  ground  one  way  and  plough  furrows  the  oppo- 
site way,  and  then  place  a  tree  in  the  furrow  at 
every  cross  mark,  and  plough  the  earth  back  over 
the  roots.  This  is  also  an  objectionable  method, 
for  it  is  not  possible  to  plant  all  the  trees  at  the 
proper  depth,  nor  to  tighten  the  roots  properly. 
And  even  if  that  is  attempted  it  will  occupy  more 
time  than  it  would  require  to  plant  them  with  the 
spade.  I  never  saw  a  plantation  treated  in  this 
way  that  did  not  show  many  failures  and  an  un- 
evenness  in  the  growth  of  the  trees,  besides  being 
more  troublesome  to  cultivate  than  it  properly 
planted.  All  that  is  claimed  in  favour  of  either  of 
these  methods  is  that  it  is  more  expeditious  than 
planting  with  the  spade. 

I  will  now  describe  fully  the  method  which  long 
experience  has  convinced  me  is  not  only  the  best, 
but,  all  things  considered,  the  most  expeditious 
way,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  great  number  of 
inexperienced  workmen  can  be  handled  to  advan- 
tage. 

As  many  land-ovraers  who  are  not  farmers  plant 
forests  on  the  prairies,  I  will  commence  with  the 
prairie  in  its  natural  condition.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  prairie  sod  should  be  broken  at  the  proper 
time,  otherwise  the  planting  will  be  delayed  at 
least  one  year,  and  even  then  will  not  be  in  as  good 
condition  as  if  broken  at  the  proper  time. 

Break  the  prairie  in  June  or  at  the  time  the  Grass 
is  in  the  most  thrifty  condition.  Break  quite 
shallow,  not  deeper  than  2  inches,  or  at  most  3  inches, 
as  the  greaterthe  succulent  growth  and  the  shallower 
the  breaking,  the  more  surely  will  the  sod  be  killed 
during  the  summer.  Late  in  August  and  during 
September  of  the  same  year,  turn  the  sod  over 
lengthwise  of  the  furrow,  and  deep  enough  to  bury 
the  sod  and  leave  2  inches  or  8  inches  of  earth  over 
the  entire  surface.  If  it  in  not  to  be  planted  in  the 
autumn  leave  the  ground  in  this  condition  until 
the  following  spring,  when  the  harrow  and  roller 
will  put  the  land  in  excellent  condition  for  plant- 
ing. It  planted  in  the  autumn  run  the  harrow  and 
roller  over  after  the  ploughing  is  done,  mark  off  the 
ground  both  ways  for  planting,  strip  the  leaves 
from  off  the  young  trees,  it  frost  has  not  already 
done  so,  then  gauge  the  tree  digger  so  as  to  cut  the 
roots  to  the  length  required — 6  inches  to  8  inches, 
according  to  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  land — 
and  commence  planting. 

The  workmen  are  divided  off  into  companies  of 
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three  each,  or  two  men  and  one  boy,  the  two  men 
with  spades,  the  boy  with  a  bundle  of  trees— the 
trees  having  previously  been  tied  into  bundles  of 
100  each.  The  two  men  with  spades  plant  on  ad- 
joining rows,  the  tree-holder  walking  between  them. 
The  planter  strikes  his  spade  vertically  into  the 
ground  on  the  running  line  close  up  to  the  cross 
mark,  raises  a  spadeful  of  earth,  the  boy  inserts  the 
tree,  the  earth  is  replaced,  the  planter  places  his 
foot  close  up  to  the  stem  of  the  tree,  bearing  on  it  his 
fuU  weight  and  passes  on  to  the  next  mark.  This 
tightening  of  the  tree  is  very  essential,  and  must  be 
insisted  on.  The  boy  is  kept  quite  busy  attending 
two  planters,  but  after  a  little  experience  he  will 
leaxn  to  bring  each  tree  out  of  his  bundle  with  a 
quick  circular  motion  that  will  spread  out  the  roots 
when  placed  in  the  ground,  about  as  evenly  as  they 
could  be  placed  with  the  hand. 

By  this  method  the  trees  are  planted  in  a  straight 
line,  and  all  at  the  proper  depth,  the  roots  are 
spread  and  the  earth  packed  firmly  over  them.  Two 
men  and  a  boy  will  plant  4500  trees  in  a  ten-hour 
day,  being  two  and  one-half  trees  planted  per  minute 
for  every  man  and  boy  employed,  and  the  land  will 
be  left  perfectly  .smooth  and  level  for  cultivating 
making  this  not  only  the  best,  but  the  most  expedi- 
tious way  to  plant  forest  trees  on  the  prairie. — 
Robert  Douglas,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


PLANTING  EVERGREENS  IN  SUMMER. 
I  AM  not  aware  that  anything  new  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  planting  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  but  as  it  is  a  subject 
that  interests  a  good  many,  it  may  be  useful  to 
say  that  the  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  that 
kind  of  work  should  be  done  it  done  at  all.  The 
questions  bearing  on  this  matter  are  two— the  pro- 
bable results  as  compared  with  spring  planting,  and 
the  effect  that  a  hard  winter  has  on  newly-planted 
subjects.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  summer 
planting  in  all  cases  where  the  plants  to  be  moved 
exceed  6  feet  in  height,  provided  they  have  only  to 
be  moved  from  one  part  of  the  grounds  to  another ; 
but  in  the  case  of  large  plants  that  have  to  be 
brought  long  distances  by  railway,  I  should  prefer 
to  wait  until  the  middle  of  September.  When 
practicable  I  prefer  to  prepare  all  the  plants  to  be 
moved  if  they  have  stood  in  the  same  position  more 
than  four  years,  and  if  they  exceed  a  height  of  t! 
feet.  The  preparation  should  be  made  in  the  pre- 
vious October,  and  should  consist  in  digging  a  trench 
round thestem  of  thetree  2  feetdeepand  1  footwide. 
In  digging  out  the  trench  all  roots  met  with  should 
be  cut  clean  asunder  ;  the  trench  may  then  be  filled 
in  again  and  left  in  that  state.  It  will  be  found, 
when  the  time  arrives  for  removing  the  tree  thus 
operated  on,  that  every  root  cut  asunder  has  broken 
out  into  a  nest  of  fibres,  and  it  is  considered  that 
these  fibres  are  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  tree  after 
removal  than  the  single  root  would  have  been  if 
left  undisturbed  until  the  time  of  lifting. 

The  question  as  to  the  effect  that  a  hard  winter 
has  on  newly-planted  trees  is  one  that  demands  the 
serious  attention  of  intending  planters.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  had  trees  removed  during  the  late 
summer  months  that  have  stood  to  all  appearance 
sound  and  healthy  up  to  the  time  when  severe  frost 
has  set  in,  then  become  brown  in  the  foliage  and 
ultimately  die.  This,  however,  to  my  mind  does  not 
to  any  serious  extent  injure  the  cause  of  summer 
planting,  because  it  is  only  in  the  severest  winters 
that  trees  thus  suffer.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot 
be  too  well  known  that  there  is  a  decided  gain  by 
adopting  summer  planting.  It  a  tree  is  moved 
towards  the  end  of  July,  it  will  in  a  great  measure 
have  completed  its  growth  for  the  year ;  and  if 
moved  as  soon  as  it  has  done  that,  it  will  get, 
other  conditions  being  favourable,  pretty  well  re- 
established before  growth  commences  next  season. 
Many  trees  make  two  growths  in  a  year,  and  the 
best  time  to  move  them  is  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  growth.  A  little  observation 
will  enable  anyone  to  detect  when  that  time  occurs. 

J.  C. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


but 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.  COLEMAN. 

CHERRIES. 

Although  page  upon  page  has  been  written 
upon  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  how  rarely 
does  it  happen  that  hardy  fruit  lore  is  diversified 
by  a  single  paragraph  on  the  Cherry.  The 
European  species,  from  which  nearly  all  our 
finest  varieties  of  sweet  and  heart  Cherries  have 
sprung,  having  been  grown  in  this  country 
mostly  as  a  standard  for  many  centuries, 
there  exists  no  question  as  to  its  hardiness  in 
every  respect  save  its  early  flowers,  which  are 
liable  to  be  caught  by  spring  frosts,  and  j-et  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  oflfered  for  sale  in  the 
markets  is  not  one  atom  better  than  it  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Ripe  fruit,  I  gather 
from  an  old  book,  was  publicly  sold  in  the  streets 
of  London  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  this  most  likely  was 
gathered  from  very  old  trees  planted  in  Kent 
many  years  before.  From  that  date  down  to 
the  present  time  the  lists  of  Cherries  have  been 
increasing,  as  we  find  the  late  Mr.  Rivers  enu- 
merating fifty-nine  varieties,  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1842  eighty  varieties,  Sir. 
Knight  about  that  time  adding  his  seedlings, 
and  more  recently  the  Messrs.  Rivers,  by  the 
introduction  of  scores  of  greatly  improved  sorts 
from  the  Continent  and  America,  have  made 
this  delicious  fruit  specially  their  own.  No  one 
for  a  moment  will  suppose  that  the  fine  large 
Sawbridgeworth  Bigarreaux  can  be  profitably 
grown  in  open  fields  as  we  now  grow  the  old 
Bigarreau,  the  Kentish,  the  Elton,  and  the  May 
Duke,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  birds  and 
wet  are  great  destroyers  of  the  fruit ;  but  many 
of  them,  as  1  have  often  remarked,  are  worthy 
of  glass,  while  all  will  do  fairly  well  on 
heavily  coped  brick  or  timber  walls,  and  not 
a  few  can  be  grown  as  bushes  or  pyramids  upon 
the  Mahaleb  stock  on  sheltered  banks  where 
old  standards  have  become  centenarians. 

Indoor  or  wall  fruit,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  never  reach  the  masses,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  hundreds  of  tons  of  very  choice  Cherries 
should  not  be  grown  on  warm  naturally  drained 
sandy  loams,  where,  sheltered  from  the  north 
wind  and  morning  sun  and  well  above  the  fog 
and  frost  line,  the  average  yield  might  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  Plum  and  Gooseberry.  But  few, 
perhaps  very  few,  fruit  growers  can  command 
the  cream  of  the  cream  of  sites  for  choice 
Cherries.  Those  who  are  thus  fortunate  I  can- 
not help  thinking  might  safely  venture  upon 
making  the  attempt,  if  only  to  the  extent 
of  an  acre.  Mahaleb  trees,  Mr.  Rivers  says, 
are  not  so  fastidious  as  to  soil  as  the  old 
wild  Cherry.  Then,  again,  the  trees  may  be 
planted  quite  as  close  as  we  now  plant  the 
Gooseberry,  the  Pear  on  the  Quince,  or  the 
Apple  on  the  Paradise  stocks.  Upon  the  right 
sort  of  soil  the  first  cost  would  be  trenching 
only,  manure  being  held  in  reserve  for  mulch- 
ing. Then  would  come  the  planting ;  and  taking 
into  account  the  number  of  trees  required  for 
an  acre  —  say  6  feet  each  way — the  cost  at  pre- 
sent retail  prices  would  be  rather  heavy.  But, 
assuming  that  a  few  men  of  means  felt  disposed 
to  take  the  matter  up,  the   trade,   if  alive  to 


their  own  interests,  would  waive  copyright  by 
ofiering  trees  at  prices  quite  as  low  as  those 
quoted  by  producers  on  the  Continent.  Once 
planted,  the  principal  work  would  be  keeping 
the  land  clean,  loose,  and  friable  on  the  surface, 
summer  pinching,  and  occasional  root-pruning. 
When  fairly  established,  an  acre  of  Cherry  trees 
would  pay  for  a  bird-scarer  for  a  few  weeks  and 
possibly  for  netting,  first  in  the  spring  from 
bullfinches  and  frost,  and  again  later  on  from 
the  wary  blackbird. 

Ordinary  Cherries  have  been  sold  this  year  on 
the  trees  at  £20  an  acre,  exclusive  of  the  Grass, 
the  cost  of  picking,  and  bird  tending.  The 
better  class  of  fruit  should  realise  a  much  higher 
price,  independently  of  the  sum  which  for  the 
first  few  years  might  be  made  for  Strawberries. 
In  course  of  time  Strawberries  might  sufl'er  from 
too  much  shade  ;  they  like  a  little,  neverthe- 
less ;  but  then  the  thrifty  grower  within  reach 
of  a  good  market  might  turn  his  attention  to 
Violets  and  other  crops  now  met  with  in  good 
kitchen  gardens. 

Varieties. — The  grower  of  Cherries  as  bushes 
or  pyramids  for  market  has  an  endless  choice 
before  him,  but  for  two  reasons  lam  inclined  to 
think  the  early  varieties  will  best  answer  bis 
purpose.  In  the  first  place,  the  Cherry  is  the 
first  ripe  English  fruit  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
market ;  consequently,  early  consignments  com- 
mand the  best  price.  In  the  second  place,  early 
picking  means  speedy  relief  from  depredations  by 
birds,  damage  from  wet,  and  the  avoidance  of  a 
glut  from  large  ordinary  standards.  If  I  might 
venture  to  suggest  a  dozen  sorts,  I  should  say 
let  May  Duke  form  the  sheet-anchor,  but  also 
try  Bedford  Prolific,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Belle 
d'Orleans,  Bigarreau  Jaboulay,  Bohemian  Black 
Bigarreau,  Bowyer's  Early  Heart,  Early  Red 
Bigarreau,  Early  Rivers,  Elton,  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  Waterloo.  Then,  had  I  suitable 
land  of  my  own,  I  would  erect  wooden  walls 
similar  to  those  I  once  saw  in  the  late  Mr. 
Niven's  model  garden  at  Drumcondra,  near 
Dublin,  only  they  should  be  lieavOy  coped  for 
protection  from  wet  and  face  the  south  or  west. 
Upon  these  the  exposed  sides  should  be  planted 
with  Morellos  ;  the  sunny  sides  with  all  the  best 
Bigarreaux  and  blacks,  such  as  Bigarreau  Napo- 
leon, Bigarreau  White,  Governor  Wood  (one  of 
the  best  American  Cherries  and  a  prodigious 
cropper),  the  old  Bigarreau,  and  Frogmore 
Bigarreau ;  and  with  the  Dukes,  Archduke, 
Duchesse  de  Palluau,  Late  Duke,  and  Royal 
Duke.  These,  as  far  as  the  stock  suited  them,  I 
would  have  on  the  Mahaleb.  They  should  be 
sheltered  from  birds  and  frost  by  pUohard  net- 
ting in  the  spring,  and  again  with  the  same  nets 
when  changing  for  ripening.  When  Cherries, 
like  Gooseberries,  are  set  and  safe  from  frost, 
every  thread  of  netting  should  be  removed  for 
the  convenience  of  dipping  the  points  of  the 
shoots  touched  with  black  fly,  washing  with  the 
hose,  manipulating  and  training. 

The  preceding  list  only  touches  the  fringe  of 
the  collections  enumerated  in  trade  catalogues, 
but  it  is  quite  long  enough,  and  might  be  im- 
proved by  paring  down  to  a  smaller  number  of 
varieties. 


Strawberries. — Lovers  of  abnormal  dimensions 
in  garden  products  must  have  been  delighted  with 
the  wonderful  samples  of  James  Veitch  Strawberry 
exhibited  the  other  day  at  the  Ealing  Flower  Show 
by  Mr.  Garlandroy,  of  Greenford,  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  remarkable  Strawberry  soil.  The  samples 
were  not  only  of  huge  dimensions,  but  for  such 
large  ones  also  fairly  handsome.  Big  Strawberry 
fruits  seem  plentiful  this  year,  as  the  general  crop 
is  not  large  and  the  first  blooms  were  saved  from 
the  frosts.    Still,  all  such  fruits  are  both  watery 


and  acid.  A  very  fine  sample  of  Dr.  Hogg  from  the 
same  exhibitor  lacked  finish,  the  points  being 
green  and  hard,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  a  lot  of 
flavour  is  indeed  needed  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  ripeness.  Several  kinds,  some  new,  have  re- 
cently been  certificated ;  it  will  be  interesting  to 
learn  later  how  many  competed  merely  with  the  size 
of  James  Veitch,  and  how  many  excel  the  flavour  of 
British  Queen.  Somehow,  to  Strawberry  raisers, 
high  class  flavour,  good  size,  colour,  and  free 
bearing,  seem  unattainable  combinations.  One 
of  the  handsomest  new  Strawberries  I  have  seen 
was  shown  the  other  day  at  Twickenham  as  a  seed- 
ling by  a  cottager.  It  was  of  good  size,  flatfish, 
handsome,  and  of  that  rich  scarlet  hue  which  marks 
the  old  Grove  End  Scarlet.  If  its  flavour  was  equal 
to  its  appearance  it  merits  further  attention.  There 
is  yet  much  room  for  the  introduction  of  good 
Strawberries.^A.  D. 

***  Runners  of  this  new  variety  should  be  sent 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  to 
be  grown  for  comparison  with  other  varieties. — ED. 


SCALDED  GRAPES. 


This  term  is  one  well  known  amongst  gardeners, 
and  is  applied  to  Grapes  which  seem  as  if  boil- 
ing water  had  been  poured  over  the  bunches. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  j  udg- 
ing  from  the  many  complaints  made  and  ques- 
tions asked  concerning  it  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  certainly  is  very  vexing  to  have  a  fine 
house  of  Grapes  spoilt  in  this  way  just  as  they 
are  beginning  to  look  well,  and  be  forced  to 
perform  a  second  thinning,  and  this  time  of 
berries  not  of  our  own  choosing.  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  and  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  mechanical  or  chemical  change  which 
takes  place  in  thus  changing  green,  firm,  and 
healthy  berries  into  soft  and  lifeless  pulp;  and 
as  to  the  cause,  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  too  much  heat,  while  others 
affirm  it  is  caused  by  a  chill,  but  it  certainly 
looks  more  like  partial  cooking  than  anything 
else.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  caused  by 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  house  ; 
the  atmosphere  quickly  becoming  warmer  than 
the  Grapes.  The  sun  striking  the  berries  at  the 
same  time,  they  are,  as  it  were,  scalded  by  hot 
vapour;  but  why  they  should  be  subject  to  this 
danger  during  a  short  period  of  their  growth 
only  is  more  diflicult  to  understand,  also  that 
some  varieties  are  much  more  liable  to  sufl'er 
than  others.  Lady  Downe's  is  notorious  for  its 
susceptibility  to  scalding  ;  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Madresfield  Court,  and  other  Muscat  kinds 
are  also  liable  to  be  caught,  whUe  other  varie- 
ties will  occasionally  show  signs  of  it  on  a  few 
berries.  The  period  of  growth  when  this  scald- 
ing is  most  likely  to  occur  is  when  the  berries 
are  about  half  grown  and  before  they  commence 
colouiing,  which  would  seem  to  point  out  that 
the  change  which  is  going  on  in  the  berries  from 
sour  to  sweet  is  a  favourable  condition  to  it. 
Generally  there  is  most  danger  in  the  early  parb 
of  the  morning,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
will  happen  at  all  times  during  the  day  if  the 
conditions  which  produce  it  are  present,  and 
afternoon  sun,  especially  if  allowed  to  strike 
the  bunches  through  the  west  end  of  the  vinery, 
will  be  almost  sure  to  leave  the  exposed  berries 
brown  and  soft.  The  morning,  however,  is 
the  most  critical]  time,  and  no  doubt  scalding 
more  often  occurs  at  this  time  of  the  day  than 
at  anj'  other. 

Fortunately,  this  destructive  malady  is  not 
difficult  of  prevention.  The  remedies  are  simple 
and  easy  of  application,  and  consist  of  careful 
ventilation  and  shade.  I  have  never  known  a 
vinery  in  which  it  could  not  be  prevented  by 
these  means.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  requisite  to 
impress  upon  the  person  in  charge  of  the  house 
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the  conditions  which  contribute  to  its  cause, 
and  the  way  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  To  un- 
derstand these  things  oneself  and  leave  those  in 
charge  in  ignorance  is  only  courting  disaster. 
Young  men  are  often  slow  to  understand  that 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  in  airing 
a  house  is  to  prevent  an  undue  rise  of  the  tem- 
perature, not  to  lower  it  after  it  has  risen.  Not 
unfrequently  the  houses  remain  closed  on  warm 
days,  if  the  sky  is  overcast,  until  a  sudden  burst 
of  sunshine  causes  a  rush  to  the  ventilators, 
which|are  thrown  open  indiscriminately,  resulting 
in  cold  currents  of  air  and  draughts  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  neither  is  it  advisable  on  showery  days 
to  close  the  lights  for  every  storm  which  will, 
perhaps,  be  over  before  one  can  go  the  round  of 
the  houses. 

Scalded  berries  are  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  ; 
therefore,  to  avert  disaster  it  is  best  to  have 
some  deflnite  mode  of  ventilation  especially  for 
the  period  when  it  is  liable  to  occur.  The 
vinery  should  never  be  quite  closed,  or  if  it  is 
closed  for  [a  short  time  in  the  afternoon,  air 
should  be  put  on  again  the  last  thing  in  the 
evening,  but  it  is  safer  not  to  close  entirely  at 
any  time,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  do  so,  as 
forcing  at  this  stage  is  not  judicious  treatment. 
The  first  thing  in  the  morning  the  overnight  air 
should  be  increased  a  little,  and  the  attendant 
must  be  guided  by  the  conditions  of  the  weather 
as  the  day  advances  as  to  a  further  supply  or 
otherwise.  A  good  night  temperature  is  00°, 
with  a  gradual  rise  to  80°  during  the  day,  and 
by  maintaining  a  gentle  heat  in  the  pipes  at 
night,  an  extra  safeguard  will  be  provided  in 
giving  buoyancy  to  the  atmosphere.  Artificial 
shading  is  only  necessary  when  the  natural 
covering  is  scanty.  Undoubtedly  the  best  shad- 
ing is  the  foliage  of  the  Vine,  which  ought  to  be 
thick  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  failing  this,  a 
thin  piece  of  canvas  or  hexagon  netting  will  give 
ecurity. 

The  position  of  the  house  must  also  be  con- 
sidered; if  the  ends  are  high  and  light  and  much 
exposed  to  morning  or  evening  sun,  it  is  not 
safe  to  leave  them  unprotected. 

A  sufficient  number  of  shoots  should  be 
trained  on  the  inside  to  protect  the  berries,  or 
the  glass  may  be  given  a  coating  of  limewash, 
or  have  some  shading  material  tacked  on  for  a 
time.  In  such  positions  I  have  found  the  re- 
moval of  a  few  panes  of  glass,  substituting  in 
their  place  perforated  zinc,  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  preventing  a  too  sudden  rise  of  the 
temperature,  also  in  counteracting  overheating 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

IliiiiHij^.  A.  Barker. 


it  is  very  rare  for  the  winter  frosts  to  be  severe 
enODgh  on  the  south  coast  to  hurt  the  Fig  trees, 
even  when  left  quite  unprotected.  Although  last 
winter  was  both  protracted  and  severe,  the  crop  of 
Figs  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  season, 
as,  taken  collectively,  fruit  crops  are  certainly  be- 
low the  average.  Looking  round  old-fashioned 
gardens,  one  feels  convinced  that  the  Fig  was  more 
largely  grown  as  a  wall  tree  a  century  back  than 
now. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


Figs  on  open  walls. — These  appear  to  pro- 
mise an  abundant  crop.  I  lately  saw  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  Brown  Turkey  variety  carrying 
hundreds  of  healthy  looking  fruit,  which  look  like 
swelling  up  to  a  large  size.  The  heavy  rains  that 
have  fallen  lately  have  evidently  helped  to  swell  the 
fruit,  which  was  of  that  dark  green  colour  that  is 
the  best  guarantee  of  its  becoming  fully  developed. 
The  owner  informed  me  that  he  never  pinched  the 
points,  as  he  found  that  it  did  not  answer  for  out- 
door culture,  his  plan  being  to  cut  out  the  long 
straggling  shoots  at  the  spring  pruning,  saving 
the  short,  stubby  shoots  that  sprang  from  the  main 
branches,  and  tjing  them  down  to  the  next  main 
Vjranch.  In  this  way  the  entire  wall  was  covered 
with  bearing  wood.  The  soil  in  front  of  the  tree 
was  as  hard  as  a  footpath,  and  this  was  found  to 
conduce  tofruitfulness.  Forsuchstrong-rootingtrees 
as  the  Fig,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  check  to 
rampant  },'rowth  is  necessary,  lleyond  the  walk, 
where  the  soil  is  manured  and  dug  for  vegetables, 
the  roots  are  shortened  back  occasionally  to  pre- 
vent gross  growth.  Where  these  precautions  are 
taken,  and  the  wood  short-jointed  and  well  ripened, 


OLD  AND  NEW  STRAWBERRY  PLANTATIONS 
It  is  many  years  since  there  have  been  so  many 
barren  plants  of  Strawberries,  and  there  are   as 
many  barren  plants  in  young  plantations  as  in  old 
ones.    This,  I  think,  plainly  shows  that  old  plants 
and  young  ones  are  suffering  from  the  same  cause, 
viz.,  the  long  drought  of  last  summer.     In  all  the 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  find  that 
there  are  now  fewer  barren  plants  in  plantations 
that  received  a  good  supply  of  water  when  they 
were  maturing  their  crop  last  year  than  there  are  in 
those  that  had  little  or  no  water  given  them  at  that 
time.     Remembering  the  excessive  heat  and  the 
long  drought  the  plants  had  to  endure  last  season, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should  suffer  in 
places  where  they  did  not  obtain  the  needful  supply 
of  root  moisture.    I  think  this  experience  should 
teach  us  to  water  our  Strawberry  plantations  in  dry 
weather,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
plants  to  perfect  the  current  season's  crop,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  that  of  the  succeeding  year.    I  must 
mention  another  point  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  watering  the  plants  in  dry  seasons,  which 
will  strengthen  the  views  I  hold  as  to  the  cause  of 
sterility  in  the  plants  this  year  —  that  is,  I  find, 
after  visiting  and  making  inquiries  amongst  gar- 
deners in  small  places  and  cottagers  that  tnere  are 
more  barren  plants  in  gardens  of  those  classes  than 
in  large  places ;  this  is  what  might  be  expected. 
Such  cultivators  would,  in  a  general  way,  be  quite 
as  ready  and  willing  to  supply  the  needful  quantity 
of  root  moisture,  but  not  many  of  them  have  the 
time  or  convenience  for  doing  so.     The  crops  have, 
therefore,  to  take  their  chance,  with  the  result  that 
in  some  cases  every  plant  has  been  sterile  this  year, 
and  in  others  there  is  only  half,  or  a  third,  of  the 
number  that  have  any  bloom  upon  them.    Then, 
again,  the  character  of  the  soil  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  condition  of  the  plants.    In  strong,  heavy 
land  the  crop  of  Strawberries  is  a  fair  average  one, 
but  in  lighter  mediums,  where  the  plants  were  not 
well  attended  to  last  summer,  the  quantity  of  fruit 
is  much  below  the  average.     I  find  the  greatest 
number  of  failures  occur  in  old  gardens. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  barren  plants 
occurs  a  very  important  question  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  with  them.  Having  already  had  to  answer 
this  question  from  anxious  inquirers,  I  repeat  my 
answer  here.  Destroy  all  the  barren  plants  and 
make  new  plantations  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  I  advise  the  obtaining  of  runners  from 
plants  that  have  fruited  this  season,  not  because 
I  am  a  firm  believer  that  runners  produced  by  barren 
plants  would  be  sterile  next  season,  but  because 
there  is  just  a  doubt  about  their  being  so.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  plant 
those  runners  that  can  be  safely  relied  upon.  As 
regards  destroying  the  old  Strawberry  beds,  in- 
quiries show  that  many  are  troubled  as  to  what 
course  to  follow  in  cases  where  only  a  part  of  the 
stock  has  been  barren  this  year.  To  this  question 
my  reply  has  been,  that  the  line  of  action  must  be 
guided  by  circumstances,  because,  however  early 
and  carefully  new  beds  may  be  made,  they  cannot 
in  the  majority  of  cases  be  depended  upon  to  pro- 
duce such  a  full  crop  of  fruit  as  those  that  are  two 
or  three  years  old.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  question 
for  each  one  to  decide,  according  to  individual  cir- 
cumstances, whether  he  will  get  rid  of  all  the  old 
plants  or  only  those  which  have  failed  to  fruit  this 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  plan  to  follow 
in  all  such  cases  is  to  leave  the  old  plants  as  they  are, 
as  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  all  of  them  may 
bear  fruit  next  year.  At  the  same  time  the  import- 
ance of  forming  new  beds  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of    to   prevent   disappointment.    Those  who   find 


themselves  compelled  to  make  new  beds  this  year 
cannot  do  better  than  provide  the  runners  at 
once.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this,  but 
my  favourite  plan  for  securing  young  plants  for 
early  planting  is  to  layer  the  runners,  and  plant 
them  out  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  I 
find  that  plants  turned  out  of  pots  before  the 
roots  get  too  much  matted  together  establish  them- 
selves more  quickly  than  those  that  are  not  so 
treated.  On  the  subject  of  preparing  the  ground 
for  Strawberry  beds  I  would  remind  the  reader  that 
the  preparations  should  be  of  the  most  substantial 
kind.  Deep  trenching  of  the  soil  and  plenty  of 
well  rotted  manure  incorporated  with  it  at  various 
depths  should  be  carried  out.  Planting  if  possible 
should  be  done  before  July  is  over,  and  under  no 
circumstances  ought  it  to  be  delayed  after  the  first 
week  in  August  if  fruit  is  required  next  year. — 
J.  C.  C. 

As  with  other  of  The  Gaeden  correspon- 
dents, so  with  me.  Strawberries  planted  last  year 
are  bearing  a  crop,  while  strong  healthy  two-year-old 
and  three-year-old  plants  have  produced  nothing  but 
an  unusually  rank  growth  of  leaves.  It  was  not 
the  effect  of  transplanting,  for  some  two-year-old 
roots  that  were  transplanted  when  I  made  the  new 
bed  are  just  as  leafy  and  fruitless  as  their  fellows. 
The  garden  in  which  I  grow  my  Strawberries  has  a 
dry  gravel  subsoil,  but  is  covered  with  a  moderate 
depth  of  good  earth,  which  was  carted  thither  a  few 
years  ago  and  has  since  been  well  cultivated  and 
manured.  Bat  here  is  the  curious  fact.  Adjoining 
this  garden  is  one  which  contains  on  merely  the 
original  shallow  soil  ample  beds  and  borders  of 
Strawberries  that  have  not  been  renewed,  manured 
or  properly  attended  to  for  many  years.  So  old 
are  they  and  so  poor  is  the  ground,  that  here 
and  there  large  patches  have  entirely  died  out.  The 
dry  old  crowns  that  remain  did  get  weeded  and 
hastily  forked  'between  last  autumn ;  and  if  they 
have  been  as  well  treated  once  a  year  for  these 
last  ten  years,  it  is  more  than  I  credit.  Yet  these 
worn-out  veterans  produced  a  splendid  show  of 
blossom,  and  are  ripening  (in  spite  of  the  deluge) 
a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  not  very  large,  but  by  no  means 
small,  while  my  hearty  two-year-olds  on  the  im- 
proved ground  close  by  have  not  a  berry.  Next  year, 
however,  the  result  may  be  different. 

My  year-old  plants,  whichlgotlastSeptemberfrom 
Mr.  Lovel,  of  Drifiield,  and  planted  as  advised  in  his 
pamphlet,  consist  of  President,  Black  Prince,  La 
Grosse  Sucree,  Vicomtesse  Ht^ricart  de  Thury, 
Wizard  of  the  North,  Elton  Pine,  British  Queen, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Saiveur,  Princess  Alice,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and 
Keen's  Seedling.  Of  all  these,  Dake  of  Edinburgh 
has  proved  unmistakably  the  best  this  first  year. 
The  fruits  were  quite  as  well-flavoured  and  numerous 
as  those  of  any  other  kind,  and  much  superior  in 
size.  Several  others  were  superior  to  the  average  ; 
notably.  President  and  Dr.  Hogg.  Vicomtesse  was 
not  among  the  best ;  Keen's  Seedling  and  Black 
Prince  were  poor  both  in  size  and  quality.  I  had  a 
heavy  crop  of  early  Lettuces  between  the  rows,  and 
have  Garlic,  Onions,  and  Shallots  still  growing  be- 
tween the  plants.— W.  Simmons,  EiifiM. 


Bush  fruits. — The  great  crops  of  these  fruits 
this  season  are  found  in  the  Red  and  Black  Currants 
and  Raspberries,  if  the  latter  may  be  so  included. 
Raspberries  simply  need  that  the  weaker  suckers 
shall  be  removed,  and  as  they  fruit,  on  the  whole, 
chiefly  during  July,  fine  weather  is  always  very  pro- 
bable. Thus  it  happens  that  Raspberries,  where 
they  do  well,  prove  to  be  amongst  the  most  pro- 
fitable garden  fruits.  Currants  have  made  such 
strong  leafage  and  summer  growth,  that  soine  sum- 
mer thinning  is  more  than  usually  needful,  in  order 
that  the  heavy  crops  of  fruit  which  the  bushes  are 
carrying  may  be  ripened.  The  heavy  rains  have 
thoroughly  washed  the  Gooseberry  bushes,  and 
where  the  moderate  crop  has  been  already  taken, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  new  and  strong 
growth  is  being  made,  so  that  the  bushes  bid  fair  to 
make  quite  a  fresh  start  in  life  this  season.  The 
foliage  is  as  green  and  glossy  as  can  possibly  be 
conceived.   This  strong  growth  should  enable  plenty 
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of  stout  cutting  wood  to  be  formed,  for  the  drought 
of  last  year  materially  checked  growth,  and  stout 
shoots  were  far  from  being  plentiful. — A.  D. 

Peaches  for  succession. — I  have  Royal  George 
and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches.  These  I  wish  to 
retain,  and  I  want  two  other  large-fruited  ones  to 
precede  them.  What  two  are  suitable  for  a  good 
succession,  highly  coloured  varieties  being  pre- 
ferred ?  I  have  only  one  heated  house.  Would  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine  be  a  good  one  to  grow,  with 
Violette  Hutive  and  Pine-apple  in  the  same  house  ? 
—J.  E.  R. 

*,*  In  answer  to  the  above,  plant  Condor  and 
Hale's  Early,  two  large,  highly  coloured  varieties,  to 
precede  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Royal  George,  Belle- 
garde  and  Barrington  or  Prince  of  Wales  to  succeed 
them.  These,  including  'the  two  varieties  you  have, 
will  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  ripening, 
and  will  give  a  long  succession  of  highly-coloured 
fruit.  Tfley  flower  and  set  freely  under  glass  and 
force  well.  Xecfarines. — Lord  Napier,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  Violette  Hiitive,  and  Pine-apple,  the  cream  of 
the  Nectarines,  will  ripen  in  the  order  here  named. 
If  a' later  variety  to  succeed  Pine-apple  is  wanted, 
plant  Victoria  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house. 
This  is  a  grand  Nectarine  under  glass,  but  requires 
an  extra  warm  situation  when  planted  against  an 
open  wall. — W.  Coleman. 

Colouring  of  Peaches. — When  cultivators  of 
Peaches  plant  young  trees  under  glass,  they  con- 
trive to  have  them  as  close  to  the  roof  as  circum- 
stances will  allow,  being  under  the  impression 
that  such  close  proximity  to  the  glass  is  conducive 
to  the  colouring  of  the  fruit,  and  is  helpful  to  the 
flavour  so  desirable  in  a  well-ripened  Peach.  Prac- 
tical experience,  however,  has  shown  that  no  benefit 
is  derived  from  the  almost  roasting  heat  where  air 
can  scarcely  reach  the  foliage  and  where  the  use  of 
the  syringe  is  almost  impracticable.  I  have  had  to 
do  with  various  forms  and  sizes  of  Peach  hou.ses  in 
difEerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  had  often  to 
arrange  the  erection  and  planting  of  many,  but  be- 
cause of  the  difliculties  of  airing  and  syricgiog  the 
foliage  I  have  always  kept  the  trees  trained  a  good 
distance  from  the  glass.  The  houses  I  have  charge 
of  at  present  are  lofty  and  wide,  lean-to  (18  feet 
high  and  the  same  in  width),  and  I  never  have  had 
stronger  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  the  crops  of 
fruit.  Setting  never  costs  any  anxiety,  while  the 
colour  and  flavour  are  all  I  could  wish.  The  back 
wall  is  clothed  from  the  apex  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground  with  healthy  foliage  and  abundance  of 
fruit.  The  trellis  at  front  is  fully  5  feet  from  the 
glass.  At  the  lower  portion  of  the  back  wall  we 
are  now  gathering  Hale's  Early  Peach,  bearing  a 
deep  crimson  colour.  Higher  up  Royal  George  is 
taking  on  a  beautiful  colour,  and  Early  Crawford 
always  colours  well.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
fruit  on  the  trellis.  Nectarines  especially  always 
colour  well.  Soil  has  much  to  do  with  success  in 
Peach  growing,  lime,  wood  ashes,  and  strong  loam 
doing  wonders. — Scot. 


against  walla  are  often  pruned  too  much,  the  con- 
sequence being  a  lot  of  strong,  but  sappy  barren  shoots. 
—A. 

Moving  the  roots  of  Figs. — In  the  south  of 
England  it  is  probably  not  necessary  to  interfere  much 
with  the  roots  of  Pig  trees,  especially  on  the  chalk. 
At  least,  my  memory  runs  back  to  a  time  when  I  had 
charge  of  some  old  Pig  trees  in  Susses  which  had  not 
been  interfered  with  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant, and  they  still  bore  good  crops.  But  in  the 
North  Midlands,  it  is  wiser  never  to  lose  touch  of  the 
roots  if  wo  wish  the  trees  to  hear  abundantly.  Trees 
that  are  often  lifted  or  occasionally  transplanted, 
never  lose  a  crop  or  suffer  any  check  by  removal. — E.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Peaches  in  America. — Peaches  can  he  bought 
through  the  Exchange  at  Wyoming  this  year  for  Is.  per 
basket.  Entire  orchards  are  now  being  offered  to 
speculators  at  these  tigurps.  The  old  plan  of  consign- 
ing Peaches  to  commission  merchants  is  no  longer  in 
use.  Nearly  all  are  sold  after  rigid  inspection  and 
grading  to  cash  purchasers,  who  deal  through  the 
Fruit  Exchange— A^cic  YorU  Times. 

Pot  Vines.— Mr.  A.  Trail,  The  Gardens,  Falshaw 
Hall,  sends  us  a  photograph  of  the  pot  Aminos  (of 
which  we  gave  an  illustration  in  The  Gakdex,  Nov.  5, 
1887)  to  show  that  by  repotting  them  into  pots  of  a 
larger  size  they  will  bear  as  well  the  second  year  as 
the  iirst.  Mr.  Trail  says  that  six  pot  Vines  bore 
fifty-three  hunches,  the  average  weight  on  each  Vine 
being  about  8  lbs.,  the  beiries  large  and  well  coloured. 

Figs  in  Sussex. — The  Fig  seems  to  do  very  well 
in  the  western  district  of  Sussex  as  well  in  the  open  as 
upon  a  wall.  Standard  trees  carrying  heavy  crops 
which  ripen  well  and  are  of  good  flavour  are  f  reiiuantly 
met  with.  The  heaviest  crop  I  have  ever  seenl  is 
borne  this  year  by  several  very  lai'ge  trees  in  the 
bishop's  garden  at  Chiche?ter.  'The  trees  are  old  and 
the  wood  made  is  short-jointed  and  firm.     Fis   trees 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

CtrCUMBEES. 

Continuous  firing  having  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary, it  is  more  than  probable  that  house  plants 
which  have  been  in  bearing  for  a  considerable  time 
will  now  be  more  or  less  infested  with  red  spider.  If 
so,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  dispensing 
with  them,  a  bold  effort  must  now  be  made  to  free 
them  from  this  troublesome  destroyer.  To  many 
this  may  appear  a  hopeless  task,  but  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  dry  |flre-heat,  heavy  cropping, 
and  a  lean  larder  are  largely,  if  not  entirely,  con- 
tributory to  its  advent  and  existence,  they  will  at 
once  see  that  converse  conditions  will  sadly  incon- 
venience the  enemy,  and  strict  attention  to  other 
matters  of  detail  will  most  likely  annihilate  it.  The 
first  step,  then,  is  cutting  oS  flre-heat,  an  economy 
which  may  be  safely  practised  for  the  next  six 
weeks ;  and  the  second  is  the  removal  of  all  badly 
infested  leaves — in  fact,  a  thorough  cutting  over 
where  the  supply  from  other  sources  will  justify  the 
entire  removal  of  the  fruit  from  a  few  lights  or  half 
the  house  at  one  time.  In  some  places  it  may  be 
convenient  to  cut  over  the  whole  house— a  step 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  matters,  as  the  enemy 
can  then  be  attacked  front  and  rear,  and  there  will 
be  no  reserves  to  recolonise,  as  often  happens  when 
the  work  is  performed  piecemeal.  Over-cropping, 
to  which  90  per  cent,  of  growers  must  plead  guilty, 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  as  dry  fire-heat ;  but 
the  knife  for  once  must  be  laid  in  deep,  none  but 
the  newly-set  fruit  being  left  to  bear  witness  to  the 
onslaught.  So  far  good,  but  these  measures  will 
not  cut  off  the  remnant ;  this  must  be  dealt  with, 
first  of  all,  by  nightly  syringing  with  mild  insecti- 
cides such  as  soft  soap,  nicotine  soap,  clarified  soot, 
and  sulphur  water ;  by  daily  syringing  from  within 
and  without  with  pure  soft  water ;  by  light  shading 
from  bright  sun ;  and  last,  by  a  thorough  cleansing 
and  lime-washing  throughout  the  structure.  Poverty 
of  soil,  and  possibly  of  bottom-heat,  comes  next, 
and  this  must  be  corrected  by  the  removal  of  all 
inert  top-dressing,  if  not,  by  a  reduction  of  the  hills 
or  ridges  and  replacement  with  good  warm,  rich, 
turfy  compost,  which  must  be  kept  warm  by  the 
addition  of  fermenting  material,  the  best  of  all 
stimulants  and  insecticides  in  houses  devoted  to 
Cucumbers.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for 
winter  plants  to  continue  fruitful  throughout  the 
summer,  but  unless  treated  as  I  have  suggested 
they  become  troublesome  and  untidy  before  the 
autumn,  the  usual  time  for  replanting.  This  being 
the  case,  I  would  suggest  sowingja  few  seeds  now  in 
a  light  manure  frame  for  the  replenishment  of  a 
compartment  about  the  end  of  the  month,  when,  free 
from  spider  and  mildew  and  full  of  vigour,  they 
will  go  on  fruiting  until  their  quarters  are  wanted 
for  the  first  batch  of  Melons.  Plants  in  pits  and 
frames' will  now  be  in  full  bearing,  and  capable  of 
carrying  off  large  supplies  of  tepid  water,  hardly 
stimulating,  as  the  compost  will  not  be  overfull  of 
roots.  When  this  condition  has  been  secured  and 
the  old  leaves  begin  to  show  signs  of  going  off,  weak 
liquid  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  HO"  may  be  poured 
in  freely,  and  after  dressing  rather  closer  than  usual, 
the  old  stems  and  vines  originally  pegged  down 
may  be  very  lightly  covered  with  fresh  flaky  com- 
post, consisting  of  flbry  turf  and  leaf-mould,  rough 
charcoal  and  lime  rubble.  Where  turf  is  scarce. 
Cucumber  plants  can  be  kept  vigorous  and  prolific 
for  months  by  the  use  of  the  lime  rubble,  or  old 
hair  plaster  alone,  diluted  liquid,  which  it  absorbs, 


being  given  at  every  watering.  The  best  time  to 
dress  frame  Cucumbers  is  immediately  before  clos- 
ing when  they  may  be  well  bathed  overhead  with 
pure  water  at  90°,  and  shut  up  for  the  day.  Treated 
in  this  way,  frame  plants  grow  quickly  and  rarely 
get  touched  by  mildew,  whilst  spider  is  beside  the 
question,  but  should  the  first  appear,  sulphur  In 
some  form  will  be  found  the  best  destroyer.  De- 
struction of  the  fungoid  growth  alone,  however,  will 
not  snflioe ;  prevention  of  its  return  must  also  be 
secured,  and  this  in  a  great  measure  will  depend 
upon  the  heat  from  the  linings,  which  must  be  fre- 
quently renovated  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  Canker  in  some  places,  especially  in  cold,  sun- 
less seasons,  is  often  troublesome,  but  this,  like 
mildew,  is  brought  about  by  conditions  inimical 
to  the  vigour  and  healthy  growth  of  the  plants. 
Quicklime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  well  rubbed  into 
the  parts  affected  will  stop  it  for  a  time,  but  unless 
the  cause  is  removed  it  will  snrely  return,  and  even- 
tually destroy  them.  The  best  preventives  are 
cleanliness,  frequent  top-dressing  with  sweet  maiden 
soil,  the  application  of  water  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  liberal  ventilation,  not  only  above  the  foliage, 
but  also  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Melons. 

Where  a  good  supply  of  late  fruit  is  imperative! 
a  few  seeds  should  be  sown  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night well  into  August.  After  that  period,  unless 
the  houses  are  very  light  and  well  heated,  the  crop 
will  hardly  pay  for  the  labour,  especially  when  good 
Pears,  which  always  take  precedence  of  inferior 
Melons  are  likely  to  be  plentiful.  Like  Cucumbers, 
young  Melon  plants  should  always  be  raised  in  light 
frames  placed  upon  beds  of  fermenting  materia],  and 
the  closer  they  are  kept  to  the  glass  the  better.  A 
single  light  frame  will  keep  up  a  large  supply  of 
plants,  and,  provided  the  bed  is  well  surfaced  with 
ashes,  old  tan,  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  foi  plunging  the  pots  or  sods  in  which  the 
seeds  are  sown.  Young  plants  at  this  season  should 
be  as  stout  and  stocky  as  seedling  ridge  Cucumbers, 
and  they  should  always  be  put  into  the  permanent 
beds  or  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted 
and  ready  for  the  first  shift  forward.  When  so 
treated  and  fermenting  material  is  freely  used  for 
bottom  heat,  they  go  away  at  once  without  sustain- 
ing the  slightest  check,  and  carefully  guarded  from 
injury  to  the  stem  leaves,  they  rarely  suffer  from 
canker.  When  the  growth  of  Melons  in  hot-water 
pits  first  came  into  practice,  no  one  thought  of  tak- 
ing more  than  a  first  and  second  crop,  provided  the 
first  set  of  plants  would  stand  it  in  one  season. 
The  vines,  in  the  first  instance,  were  trained  up 
stout  sticks  to  the  wires,  then  they  were  stopped  to 
secure  a  break  of  four  vines  [for  training  to  each 
corner  of  the  space  allotted  to  them.  In  due  time 
these  were  pinched,  when  the  laterals  set  and  carried 
the  crop  to  maturity.  If  the  common'  practice  of 
cutting  off  every  stem  leaf  to  get  rid  of  spider 
did  not  result  in  canker,  a  portion  of  the  old  soil 
was  taken  away  from  each  hill  and  replaced  with 
fresh  compost  to  sustain  the  second  crop,  generally 
set  by  the  time  the  cutting  of  the  first  was  finished. 
The  plants,  it  is  true,  carried  more  frnit,  but  then 
the  old  growers  had  not  ten  where  now  we  have 
twenty  in  a  given  space,  and  these  so  long  abont 
sent  colonies  of.'spider  to  all  parts  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  thrifty  grower  now  puts  out  three  sets 
of  plants  in  the  same  house  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  These  he  stops  once,  takes  his  crop  from 
the  first  set  of  laterals,  carefully  preserves  every 
stem  leaf,  and  not  only  is  free  from  spider,  but  cuts 
a  greater  weight  of  finer  fruit  in  the  aggregate. 
Late  Melons,  I  may  observe,  should  always  be  grown 
in  pots  12  inches  to  Ki  inches  in  diameter  and  for 
these  reasons:  they  can  be  plunged  in  fermenting 
material  immediately  over  the  bottom-heat  pipes, 
which,  by  the  way,  may  remain  remain  cold  until 
the  short  days  in  autumn  render  supplementary 
heat  necessary.  The  root-run  in  pots  being  limited, 
conditions  favourable  to  setting  and  to  ripening 
can  be  produced  by  withholding  or  reducing  the 
supply  of  water,  and  feeding  ;to  any  extent  can  bs 
carried  on  when  stimulants  are  most  needed. 

Pits  and  /w/HM.— AUhough[this  mode  of  culture 
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is  fast  djing  out,  there  are  a  few  who  must  adopt  it 
or  go  without  Melons.  Like  all  other  tropical 
plants,  the  Melon  will  succeed  best  where  heat  and 
moisture  are  abundantly  and  regularly  supplied, 
but  how  rarely  it  happens  that  the  linings  are  found 
in  first-rate  working  order  when  sudden  changes 
take  place.  The  successful  management  of  these 
plants  no  doubt  entails  a  great  amount  of  work, 
and  that  at  a  heavy  time ;  but  unless  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bed  as  well  as  the  frame  is  kept  at  the 
maximum  the  effort  should  be  left  alone.  Heat, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  this  source  is  just  the 
thing  Eetdfnl  to  most  satisfactory  progress,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  success  of  the  old  McPhail 
growers,  who  had  hardly  heard  of  hot-water  pipes, 
at  least  in  Melon  pits,  and  had  no  other  source 
to  fall  back  upon.  To  secure  this  the  linings  should 
be  turned  and  renovated  every  ten  days,  and  the 
better  to  retain  the  heat  thus  generated,  a  covering 
of  mats  should  be  applied  throughout  the  summer. 
When  frame  plants  have  all  they  require  the  fruit 
sets  as  freely  as  in  houses,  but  for  all  this  it  is  pru- 
dent to  fertilise  every  flower  until  a  good  crop  is 
secured,  when  all  laterals  carrying  later  shows 
should  be  cut  away.  If  a  chink  of  night  air  is 
given  as  a  safety  valve  against  rank  steam,  it  should 
be  shut  off  when  the  mats  are  removed,  but  not  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  as  the  temperature  in 
close  frames  rises  quickly  and  scalding  follows.  If 
the  first  tilt  is  put  on  at  75°  and  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  rise  gradually  to  85"  or  even  to  90°  with 
full  air  on  the  back  only,  the  foliage  will  stand  any 
amount  of  sun  provided  it  is  dry;  and  again,  it  will 
luxuriate  in  a  mist  of  vapour  after  shutting  up  on 
the  hottest  afternoon. 

Figs. 

The  weather  of  late  has  not  been  quite  up  to  the 
best  standard  for  colouring  Figs;  they  have  ripened 
fast  enough,  but  bright  sun  which  enforces  liberal 
ventilation  is  the  best  and  only  agent  for  giving 
high  colour  and  good  flavour.  Early  houses  in 
which  the  second  crop  is  now  approaching  ripening 
will  require  very  careful  syringing  wherever  this 
operation  can  be  performed  without  wetting  the 
fruit,  and  warm  diluted  liquid  at  every  watering 
will  be  necessary.  Second-crop  Figs  are  not  always 
sufficiently  thinned;  consequently  the  fruit  runs 
small  when  ripe.  The  best  judges  of  Figs  I  know 
do  not  object  to  small  fruit  provided  they  get  the 
quantity,  but  when  size  is  reduced  by  the  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  figlets  too  forward  to  hang 
through  the  winter  and  too  backward  to  ripen  be- 
fore the  trees  go  to  rest,  the  latter  undergo  a  useless 
and  unprofitable  strain  at  a  time  when  they  should 
be  laying  up  force  for  another  year.  Trees,  then, 
from  which  a  full  first  crop  is  of  primary  importance, 
from  this  time  forward  should  be  divested  of  every 
fruit  that  will  not  be  ripe  by  a  given  time.  Those 
left  wOl  then  attain  their  full  size,  and  the  trees 
with  the  points  of  their  shoots  standing  well  up  to 
the  glass  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  roasting  and 
ripening.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  early  forced  trees 
stripped  of  their  covering  in  August ;  but  unless 
they  are  infested  with  insects,  and  the  season  is  un- 
usually hot  and  dry,  when  exposure  to  thunder- 
storms may  be  of  service,  I  question  if  anj  thing  is 
gained  by  stripping  at  all,  unless  it  be  for  a  fort- 
night when  the  foliage  is  ripe  and  the  lights 
require  painting  in  September.  Prolific  sorts  like 
Brown  Turkey  and  early  Violet,  a  most  delicious 
old  Fig,  may  be  induced  to  yield  a  third  crop  in 
the  course  of  the  season ;  but  nothing  is  gained 
by  this  high  pressure,  as  it  takes  too  much  out  of 
the  trees,  and  no  matter  how  well  they  are  fed  they 
settle  the  account  when  their  most  valuable  produce 
should  be  forthcoming  the  following  April. 

Stirression  Iioiixes.- Where  the  trees  are  planted 
out  in  circumscribed  borders  and  the  shoots  have 
plenty  of  trellis  room,  they  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly extending  in  every  direction,  and,  provided 
they  are  well  mulched  and  fed,  they  will  give  a 
succession  of  fruit  quite  up  to  the  end  of  August. 
The  secret  of  success  in  the  management  of  large 
extension-trained  trees  lies  in  keeping  the  roots  in 
check  by  annual  pruning  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is 
ripe,  and  in  keeping  the  young  wood  thin  through- 
out the  summer.     I  never  stop  my  largest  trees  un- 


less any  part  of  the  trellis  is  likely  to  become  sparse 
of  short-jointed  growths  for  the  coming  year  ;  but 
thin  out  freely  all  branches  that  have  reached  the 
extremities  of  the  house  in  the  autumn,  and  give 
them  an  abundance  of  heat  and  fresh  air  after  the 
last  Fig  is  gathered.  To  prepare  large  juicy  Figs  for 
packing  and  travelling,  they  should  have  a  free 
circulation  of  any  warm  air  (the  best  preventive 
of  spot),  full  exposure,  if  possible,  to  the  sun,  and 
although  for  home  use  they  cannot  be  too  ripe,  for 
this  purpose  they  should  be  picked  under,  rather 
than  over,  perfect  maturity.  When  gathered  they 
can  be  kept  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  dry  airy  room, 
but  once  they  are  detached  the  sooner  they  are  sent 
off  the  better.  As  fruit  of  this  kind  and  for  this 
purpose  is  not  improved  by  direct  syringing,  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  the  trees  must  be  main- 
tained by  damping  the  stems  and  floors  on  fine 
mornings  only,  and  by  a  thorough  syringing  as 
often  as  close  picking  renders  this  operation  prac- 
ticable. 

Next  to  the  Strawberry,  the  Fig  is  the  most  tender 
fruit  we  have  to  pack,  and  many  young  beginners 
entertain  an  idea  that  safe  transit  depends  upon  the 
avoidance  of  the  slightest  pressure.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  as  we  always  find  the  most  fragile 
fruits  travel  best  when  tightly,  but  not  crushingly, 
bedded  in  dry  elastic  materials,  such  as  very  soft, 
well-beaten  Moss  or  paper  shavings.  The  skin  of 
the  Fig  being  so  liable  to  adhere  to  the  finest  paper, 
we  always  roll  each  fruit  in  a  large,  soft  Vine  leaf  ; 
enfold  this  in  tissue  paper  and  pack  in  single  layers, 
using  plenty  of  soft  paper  shavings  to  prevent  them 
from  touching  each  other  or  moving  on  the  journey. 
Boxes  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  depth  will  hold  the 
largest  hothouse  fruit,  with  ample  room  for  bedding 
and  covering,  the  length  and  breadth,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  being  governed  by  the  number  of  Figs  fit 
for  transit.  Large  boxes,  however,  are  not  recom- 
mended, 18  inches  to  24  inches  in  length  and  12 
inches  in  width  being  quite  sufiicient  for  a  general 
stock  size.  If  larger  boxes  are  preferred,  they  should 
be  fitted  with  a  division  across  the  centre,  but  two 
of  medium  size  corded  together  will  travel  and  carry 
the  fruit  better  than  one  large  enough  to  take  double 
the  quantity. 

Pot  trees. — Where  these  are  extensively  used  for 
forcing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two  sets  of  the 
best  prolific  sorts  for  keeping  up  a  full  supply  of 
fruit  through  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  also  for 
reversing  the  order  of  starting,  and  by  this  means 
giving  the  least  promising  trees  comparative  rest  by 
throwing  them  into  the  second  division.  When  pot 
trees  have  given  their  second  crop  of  fruit,  there 
should  be  no  whipping  the  willing  horse  for  a  third, 
neither  need  there  be  if  the  system  I  have  just 
suggested  is  adopted,  as  the  second  set  will  be  in 
full  bearing  by  the  time  the  first  have  finished  and 
are  ready  for  potting.  These  remarks  apply  to 
small  trees  which  require  potting  every  year  and 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  compost  contained 
in  the  pots,  top-dressing,  and  feeding;  but  when  we 
come  to  large,  well-managed  pyramids  of  great  age 
—the  older  in  reason  the , better— in  20-inch  pots  or 
small  tubs,  and  whose  rootlets  are  coaxed  over  the 
sides  into  large  sods  of  turf  and  eventually  into  the 
decaying  leaves  originally  used  for  bottom-heat,  the 
less  they  are  disturbed  the  better.  Trees  of  this 
description  I  have  kept  in  the  same  pots  for  five 
years,  simply  trimming  oil'  all  the  escaped  roots 
annually,  top-dressing  with  fresh  turf  and  bones  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  fell,  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
on  the  same  pedestals  winter  and  summer.  The 
manufacture  of  specimens  of  this  size  of  course 
takes  a  long  time,  but  once  they  are  formed  they 
make  very  short  spur-like  growths,  which  may  re- 
quire thinning,  but  very  little  pinching,  as  they  fruit 
profusely.  Trees  of  ordinary  size  from  which  the 
second  crop  has  been  gathered  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  slightly  reduced,  and  transferred  at 
once  to  others  a  size  or  two  larger.  The  best  com- 
post is  sound  sandy  loam  of  a  fibry  nature,  bone- 
dust,  and  old  lime  rubble,  which  should  be  rather 
dry  when  used,  as  it  must  be  very  firmly  rammed  to 
prevent  the  too  free  passage  of  water.  When  potted 
the  trees  should  be  returned  to  the  house  or  pit  and 
replunged  in  gentle  bottom-heat  to  induce  quick 


root  action,  as  it  is  very  important  that  they  become 
thoroughly  re-established  before  the  leaves  fall. 
Tepid  water,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  given 
as  soon  as  they  are  plunged,  and  the  house  must  be 
kept  close  and  moist  for  a  week  or  two,  but  once 
the  plants  commence  making  roots  into  the  new 
compost,  the  house  may  be  freely  ventilated  to  pre- 
vent a  lush  into  fresh  growth,  as  this  result  would 
detract  from  their  value  for  early  forcing.  In  due 
course  the  lights  may  be  drawn  off  altogether  in 
fine  weather,  but  the  syringe  must  be  freely  plied  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  spider.  W.  C. 


A  SOAKING  OF  WATER.— WHAT  IS  IT? 
The  matter  seems  plain  enough,  but  somehow, 
either  through  the  perverseness  of  human  nature, 
or  our  shiftiness  when  hard  work  has  to  be  done, 
the  soaking  often  degenerates  into  a  dribble,  which 
is  useless  to  the  plant  or  tree,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  a  bad  effect  upon  the  cultivator,  because  it 
takes  him  further  away  from  that  thoroughness 
which  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  fullest 
measure  of  success.  If  an  average  person  is  told 
to  give  a  fruit  tree  growing  against  a  wall,  a  bed  of 
Strawberries,  a  row  of  Peas,  or  a  bed  of  Roses  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  if  the  matter  is  left  in  his 
hands  he  wiU  probably  not  give  half  enough  to 
reach  the  best  roots.  All  men  do  not  shirk  their 
work,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  in 
that  way.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the 
watering  of  outdoor  crops  is  ineffectively  done,  it 
arises  chiefly  from  getting  into  that  happy  state  of 
mind  which  is  apt  to  take  things  for  granted  with- 
out making  an  effort  to  ascertain  if  the  water  has 
been  given  in  sufficient  quantities  to  reach  the 
best  roots.  In  watering,  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  pour  it  close  to  the  stem  of  the  plant.  This  may 
be  right  enough  in  the  case  of  young  plants,  but 
such  a  watering  is  not  of  much  value  to  large  speci- 
mens. If  a  Peach  or  Apricot  in  a  bearing  condi- 
tion lagainst  a  wall  requires  water  (and  they  cer- 
tainly do  require  more  moisture  than  they  get  in 
most  gardens)  I  should  first  form  a  basin  4  feet 
from  the  stem  all  round,  by  drawing  soU  from  the 
border  with  a  hoe  into  a  ridge.  On  sloping  borders 
this  is  especially  necessary  if  the  water  is  to  be 
retained  long  enough  to  soak  into  a  dry  soil.  Then 
flood  the  space  so  enclosed  until  the  soil  for  2  feet 
down  has  been  moistened,  and  add  a  mulch  of 
manure.  I  have  often  used  short  Grass  when 
manure  was  not  available.  To  be  really  serviceable 
a  large  tree,  carrying  a  load  of  fruit,  should  have 
from  60  to  100  gallons  given  to  it  at  once,  and 
then  with  the  mulch  to  check  evaporation  the 
moisture  will  remain  among  the  roots  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  tree  will  show  its  gratitude  by  its 
improved  appearance  and  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  fruits  will  gain  in  size.  Liquid  manure 
will  be  a  great  help  to  many  struggling  trees  in 
dry  weather,  and  might  be  given  a  few  days  after 
the  first  soaking  of  pond  water,  when  it  would  more 
readily  penetrate  to  the  extremities  of  the  roots  fol- 
lowing the  trail  opened  up  by  the  first  stream.  It 
is  probable,  judging  from  present  appearances,  that 
the  present  season  will  not  be  so  hot  and  dry  as 
last,  and  the  question  of  watering  may  be  less 
urgent,  but  with  so  much  evidence  everywhere  in 
the  country  of  the  injurious  effects  of  last  season's 
drought,  a  few  showers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
lull  cultivators  into  a  false  security.  E.  H. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— TVus  journal  is 
pi'Uisked  ill  ncatlij  bound  MoiMli/  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  he.it  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issu^  of  the  half-iiearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  M.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden /rom  its  commencement  to  end  of  1&S7,  thirty-two  vols., 
jrrice,  cloth,  £24  15s.  (W.  ,■  whole  calf,  £32;  half  morocco, 
€2S  18). 

"Farm    and    Home"    Monthly    Parts.  —  This 

jonrnal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  mont  suitable  for  reference  precious  '(o  the  issue  of  the 
yearli/  volumes.     Price  fjd.  ;  i)OSt  free,  lid. 

"Hardy  Flowers- "-&'n'in«7  descriptions  ofupicardsof 
thirteen  hundral  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  icith  directions 
for  their  arranc/enitnt,  culture,  eft-.  Fourth  and  Popular 
/■'dition,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  :id. 

"  The  Garden  Annual "  for  1888.-  Contains  a  Com- 
plete Ll>t  of  over  7500  Country  Seats.  Occupiers,  and  Gardeners 
in  the  United  Kinr/dom.  There  is  al>o  the  best  Trade  list  pub- 
lished, corrected  to  date.     Price  Is.  ;  by  post.  Is.  3rf. 

lonelon:  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
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Ferns. 

W.  H.  OOWEB. 
WOODSIAS. 
In  the  early  days  of  my  Fern  collecting,  to  get 
specimens  of  these  plants  was  quite  a  desideratum, 
and  the  lucky  possessor  of  a  plant  or  plants  of  any 
of  the  kinds  nursed  them  with  tender  care.  It  is  rare, 
however,  now  to  find  anyone  care  for  these  little 
gems.  The  Woodsias  are  all  natives  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  two  nearly 
allied  kinds  (W.  ilvensis  and  W.  hyperborea)  being 
found  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  and  I  still  consider 
the  finding  of  the  last-named  plant  in  Glen  Turret, 
in  Perthshire,  some  few  years  ago,  as  amongst  the 
richest  finds  I  ever  had,  and  I  trust  if  any  other 
person  should  discover  the  locality  of  this  rare 
Fern  that  he  will  not  eradicate  it,  but  be  satisfied 
with  taking  a  couple  of  fronds,  the  same  as  I  did 
myself.  These  two  plants  under  cultivation  do  not 
form  striking  objects,  and  rarely  live  long  (in  the 
south,  at  any  rate)  in  the  open-air  fernery,  but  they 
form  handsome  little  tufts  when  grown  in  a  damp, 
shady  spot  in  the  cool  house  fernery,  and  I  remem- 
ber as  amongst  my  greatest  treasures  a  plant  of  each 
kind,  which  I  grew  upon  a  lump  of  sandstone  rock, 
in  which  two  holes  had  been  drilled,  and  the  cavity 
fiUed  with  pieces  of  the  rock  broken  small  and 
some  light  loam  and  sand  mixed  together.  These 
plants  grew  with  me  for  some  five  or  six  years.  In 
addition  to  the  above  sorts  natives  of  these  islands, 
there  are  about  a  dozen  other  kinds  known,  a  few 
of  which  are  in  cultivation  and  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  Fern  lovers.  The  majority  of 
these,  however,  belong  to  the  section  of  the  genus 
called  Physematium,  which  is  distinguished  by 
not  having  jointed  stems.  This  particular  feature, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  true  Woodsias,  is  of 
no  importance  to  the  cultivator,  and  yet  I  have 
found  the  Physematiums  more  easily  managed. 

W.  FOLTSTICHOIDES  is  a  pretty  little  Fern  for 
the  cool  house  fernery,  and  may  prove  to  be  hardy, 
as  it  is  a  native  of  China  and  japan,  but  it  is  not 
of  suflicient  size  to  render  it  of  any  importance  in 
the  open-air  fernery  in  this  country.  The  fronds 
are  tufted,  from  5  inches  to  9  inches  high,  Fcaly  at 
the  base,  and  pinnate.  The  variety  called  Veitchi, 
for  the  introduction  of  which,  I  believe,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  late  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch,  is  a  some- 
what dwarfer  form,  in  which  the  fronds  are  densely 
hairy,  whilst  the  variety  sinuata,  also  collected  by 
Mr.  Veitch,  is  much  broader  in  the  pinnie,  and 
these  are  obtuse  and  distinctly  lobed  or  deeply 
toothed  on  the  edge. 

W.  MOLLIS. — This  is  a  distinct  and  handsome 
plant  from  Mexico,  and  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  for  nearly  fifty  years,  yet  has  never  be- 
come common  ;  indeed,  it  is  only  known  to  few.  I 
have  grown  this  plant  to  nearly  li  feet  high,  but  a 
foot  is  more  nearly  its  usual  development.  The 
fronds  are  lanceolate  in  outline,  twice  divided,  pale 
green,  the  under  side  clothed  with  numerous  soft 
light-coloured  hairs.  The  fronds  are  deciduous,  and 
during  the  winter  when  at  rest  the  roots  must  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought. 

W.  OBTUSA  is  another  deciduous  plant  of  great 
beauty,  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  fronds 
from  9  inches  to  12  inches  high. 


Phymatodes  saccata  (C.  M.^.—The  above  is 
the  name  of  your  Fern,  but  it  is  altogether  too  large 
to  be  figured  in  these  pages.  It  is  a  bold-growing, 
noble  plant,  and  few  Ferns  surpass  it  in  massive 
grandeur,  where  space  can  be  afforded  for  its 
accommodation,  either  as  a  pot  specimen  or  when 
planted  in  the  indoor  fernery,  but  it  requires  strong 
heat  to  develop  its  beauties.  Its  fronds  rise  from  a 
stout,  scaly,  creeping  rhizome;  they  are  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  in  length  (a  foot  or  more  of  which  is  naked 
stem),  and  upwards  of  a  foot  broad  ;  the  pinna;  are 
bold  and  deeply  divided,  being  joined  to  the  rachis 
by  a  broad  wing ;  sori  numerous,  immersed,  causing 
large  raised  protuberances  on  the  upper  surface, 
which  is  deep  green.  It  is  the  Polypodium  nigrescens 
of  some  authors. — W.  H.  G. 

Lygodium  flexuosum.  — This  pretty  climbing'  Fern 
is    Urgeiy    uyod    for    covering    the    rafters    in    the    Fern 


house  for  shading  other  Ferns,  a  purpose  for  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  admiiably  adapted  ;  the  fronds  are  larger  tli-an  in 
tlie  case  of  many  of  the  species,  and  cover  a  larger  area. 


ASPLENIUMS  FOR  BASKETS. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  beauty  of  a 
plant  house  than  hanging  baskets  with  appro- 
priate Ferns.     To  properly  furnish  these,  the 


Asplenium  rhizophorum.    Engraved  for  The  Garden. 

bottom  portion  should  be  covered  with  some 
kinds  of  Selaginellas,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
quantity  to  select  from.  Amongst  tlie  various 
genera  of  Ferns  the  Aspleniums  furnish  a  goodly 
number,  which  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  grown  in  this  manner.  Some  few  choice 
kinds  are  here  enumerated  ;  foremost  amongst 
these  ia  the  subject  of  our  present  illustration. 


A.  RHIZOPHOHUM  is  a  variable  plant.  The  frord 
here  depicted  is  in  the  young  state,  just  before  it 
becomes  more  divided  and  fertile.  It  is  an  elegant 
plant  in  all  its  stages  of  growth.  The  fronds  attain 
a  length  of  2  feet  and  some  6  inches  in  breadth,  the 
upper  surface  lively  green.  The  tail-like  points 
produce  a  young  plant  on  the  end,  and  these,  it 
pegged  into  the  outside  of  the  basket,  soon  produce 
a  fine  effect.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  South 
America,  and  appears  to  be  a  common  Fern  in 
Jamaica. 

A.  EACHIBHIZON.— This  is  a  charming  plant.  The 
fronds  are  somewhat  oblong  in  outline  and  tripin- 
nate,  the  ultimate  divisions  being  small  and  bright 
green.  The  fronds  are  some  2  feet  or  more  long  and 
pendent,  the  points  destitute  of  pines  and  prolife- 
rous at  the  apex ;  the  stem  and  branches  are  black. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  but  is 
by  no  means  a  common  Fern  in  cultivation. 

A.  CIEEHATUM.— By  some  this  is  considered  the 
same  as  the  species  figured,  but,  however  they  may 
merge  into  each  other  by  selection  of  specimen,  the 
plant  in  the  form  usually  seen  in  cultivation  is 
very  distinct.  The  fronds  are  from  1  foot  to  18 
inches  long,  with  a  naked  proliferous  apex,  and  only 
once  divided,  the  pinna;  being  large,  dentate  on  the 
edges,  and  thickly  ornamented  with  conspicuous 
oblique  lines  of  brown  sori.  The  pinnae  oftentimes 
extend  to  nearly  the  proliferous  point  of  the  frond, 
but  gradually  become  reduced  in  size.  I  have  re- 
ceived this  form  from  Trinidad  on  several  occasionp, 
but  am  not  aware  of  any  other  habitat  bein  g  recorded . 

A.  MYRIOPHYLLUM.— A  Very  elegant  plant,  pro- 
ducing very  finely  cut  fronds,  which  are  pendent 
and  proliferous  at  the  apex  ;  the  pinnai,  although 
becoming  gradually  narrower  upwards,  usually  ex- 
tend quite  to  the  point.  The  stems  are  smooth  and 
jet  black,  frond  three  times  divided,  the  segments 
being  quite  small,  dense,  and  bright  green.  Native 
of  Brazil,  &o. 

A.  CAUDATDM  is  a  Very  strong-growing  plant, 
producing  fronds  from  1  foot  to  nearly  4' feet  in 
length  by  some  7  inches  or  8  inches  in  breadth ;  they 
are  once  divided  (pinnate),  bearing  nearly  forty  pairs 
of  pinna;,  which  are  coriaceous  in  texture,  somewhat 
oblique,  and  very  coarsely  toothed  and  lobed  at  the 
edge,  the  upper  side  deep  green  ;  beneath  the  srri 
are  large  and  conspicuous.  Native  of  Polynesia,  &o. 

This  is  a  noble  plant  for  a  large  basket,  but  on 
account  of  its  not  being  proliferous  at  the  apex,  it 
cannot  be  made  to  furnish  the  outside  of  the 
basket,  as  the  previously  named  kinds  can  and 
do.  All  the  above-named  kinds  require  stove 
treatment. 


Filmy  Ferns  at  Dangstein.— A  corner  of  the 
Filmy  Fern  house  at  Dangstein  is  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  the  Killarney  Fern.  It  is  planted  out 
and  has  covered  every  available  space,  form- 
ing a  most  interesting  feature.  Hymenophyllum 
demissum  grows  here  also  in  wild  luxuriance, 
forming  a  little  bank  of  green  6  yards  long  and 
1  yard  wide.  Considering  how  beautiful  these 
Filmy  Ferns  are,  and  how  easily  they  thrive  when 
provided  with  proper  conditions,  it  is  surprising 
how  rarely  one  meets  with  them.  In  summer  the 
open  garden  generally  has  more  attractions  than 
the  houses  with  their  oppressive  heat,  but  a  place 
like  this  cool  fernery  at  Dangstein  is  a  house  into 
which  one  can  go  during  the  greatest  heat,  whilst 
its  occupants  are  a  relief  to  the  eye  after  the  gorgeous 
masses  of  outdoor  colouring. 

Hardy  exotic  Lastreas.— The  following  are  a 
few  strong-growing  Ferns  which  lend  an  additional 
charm  and  assist  in  diversifying  the  general  appear- 
ance of  an  open-air  fernery,  especially  as  they  thrive 
with  and  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  our 
indigenous  kinds  :  L.  Sieboldi,  with  fronds  some  2 
feet  high  and  simply  pinnate,  the  pinna;  being 
entire,  about  6  inches  broad  and  1  mch  wide ;  the 
soli  are  large  and  conspicuous.  L.  varia,  perhaps 
better  known  by  the  name  of  L.  opaca,  is  a  robust- 
habited  plant,  producing  a  fine  crown  of  fronds 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high  ;  the  colour  is  very  deep 
green, and  the  copious  sori  are  jet-black;  the  crown 
of  the  plant  and  the  base  of  the  stems  are  clothed 
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with  black  chaffy  scales.  It  comes  from  Japan.  L. 
erjthrosora  is  another  Japanese  plant  similar  in 
habit  to  the  last,  with  light  gresn  fronds,  the  sori 
large,  the  scale  which  covers  them  (indasiam) 
when  young  being  bright  red.  L.  Goldieana  is 
a  North  American  plant,  and  is  also  found  in 
Canada;  it  is  a  robust  grower;  the  fronds  are  broad, 
some  3  feet  high,  and  of  a  rich  deep  green.  L. 
Staudishi  of  gardens,  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Polystiohum  concavum,  is  a  spreading  plant  grow- 
ing about  2  feet  high ;  the  pinnie  are  closely  set  and 
very  stout,  and  give  it  a  massive  effect.  It  comes 
from  Japan.  L.  intermedia  is  another  bold  and 
handsome  Fern  from  North  America,  with  broad 
fronds  about  2  feet  high.  The  texture  being  some- 
what thin  and  delicate,  a  well  sheltered  nook  should 
be  selected  for  its  reception. — W.  H.  G. 


Rose  Garden. 

TEA  ROSES   AT  WALTHAM  CROSS. 

The  Tea  Rosea  have  so  far  had  a  hard  time  in 
this  cipricious  unpleasant  season  of  1888.  The 
frail  flowers  cannot  weather  the  severe  rains, 
cold  cutting  winds,  and  almost  sleet  that  have 
made  this  a  phenomenal  July  ;  they  are  pre- 
sented on  the  exhibition  board,  where  we 
naturally  expect  the  finest  type  of  flower,  torn, 
splashed,  colourless,  and  blown  out  of  character. 
This  was  strikingly  noticeable  at  the  National 
Rose  Society's  Esbibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
recently,  where  the  Tea  class  was  outshone 
completely  by  the  dark-coloured  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  which  have  had  no  scorching  sun  to 
discolor  or  hinder  the  perfect  development  of 
the  generally  massive  flowers.  The  lover  of 
lea  Roses  need  not  despair  of  yet  seeing  this 
season  good  specimens  of  his  favourites,  as 
probably,  if  only  we  have  anything  like  summer 
weather,  there  will  be  a  creditable  display  later 
on.  In  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son's  nursery  at 
Waltham  Cross  there  is  a  batch  of  this  section 
planted  out  with  not  a  sickly  specimen  amongst 
them,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  bsen 
left  to  fight  the  winter  unprotected.  The  dwarf 
vigorous  bushes  are  flowering  freely,  but  promise 
a  finer  show  in  a  week  or  two's  time  when  the 
buds,  now  prevented  from  expanding  freely, 
are  favoured  with  the  warmth  we  may  reasonably 
expect,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  bringing 
out  to  the  fullest  perfection  the  exceedingly 
delicate  colours  and  delightful  tints  that  have 
made  the  flowers  of  the  Tea  class  so  admired 
by  all  who  love  a  Rose.  Devoniensis  was  con- 
spicuous (July  11)  and  is  worth  a  note  as  much 
for  its  vigorous  leafage  and  stems  as  for  its  palo 
yellow  flowers  ;  it  is  an  old  Rose,  but  may  still 
rank  with  the  best.  Niplietos  is  seldom  seen  so 
thriving  as  here,  and  Waltham  Cross  has 
certainly  not  the  most  genial  climate  ;  the  rows 
of  unprotected  plants  showed  not  a  single  blank, 
and  hard  by  was  that  lovely  flower  in  the  bud 
state,  Mme.  Falcot,  with  the  beautiful  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami  and  Jean  Pernet  as  companions.  The 
last  of  the  three  is  a  delightful  Tea  Rose  ;  it  is 
not  one  of  the  strongest  in  growth,  but  it  has  a 
large  globular  flower  of  a  delicate  shade  of 
yellow  ;  the  coppery  coloured  Ma  Capuoine,  so 
esteemed  as  a  button-hole  Rose  was  also 
exceedingly  gooj  in  the  open.  Edouard  Gau- 
tier  has  become  one  of  the  most  admired  in 
this  section  ;  it  does  well  with  Mr.  Paul,  and  it 
must  be  something  extremely  delicate  to 
match  the  salmon  rose-tinted  centre  and  white 
outer  petals  of  this  flower.  Mme.  de  Watteville 
has  been  often  described,  and  the  coloured  plate 
given  of  it  last  week  will  convey  far  more 
than  mere  words  the  matchless  character  of  this 
queen  of  Tea  Roses.  Unfortunately,  itliassuffered 
perhaps  more  than  any  of  its  class  from  the 
inclement  weather;  its  flowers  are  distressingly 


washy  and  bruised.  Sunset  is  a  variety  we  may 
expect  great  things  of  if  the  batches  in  Mr. 
Paul's  nursery  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  It 
sported  in  New  York  with,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Henderson  from  Perle  des  Jardins,  itself  a  fine 
Rose,  but  the  other  has,  although  much  the 
same  form  and  substance,  a  deeper  yellow 
colour ;  it  is  a  free  and  useful  flower  in  the  bud. 
Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet  is  one  of  the  new 
varieties,  and  is  of  the  Mme.  de  Watteville  style 
of  flower,  coppery  rose  in  the  centre,  shaded 
almost  white ;  it  is  very  sweet  and  free.  Grace 
Darling  is  another  Tea  variety  not  much  known, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be,  as  the  foliage  is  abundant, 
growth  strong,  and  the  flowers  deCcately  coloured 
— a  creamy  tint,  with  shadings  of  a  peach  hue. 
Papa  Gontier  is  a  break  away  from  the  more 
refined  colours  ;  in  the  bud  it  is  self  rose-crim- 
son, very  bright,  but  it  is  only  as  a  Rose  for 
cutting  that  it  can  be  recommended ;  when  ex- 
panded it  is  not  double,  and  is  thus  debarred 
from  the  exhibition.  Those  who  esteem  a  rich 
crimson  fragrant  bud  will  like  this.  Luciole 
promises  well;  it  has  long  buds,  the  colour  of 
the  sweetly  scented  flowers  rose-crimson,  touched 
lightly  with  yellow ;  the  form  full  and  excellent. 
Mme.  P.  Pernet  is  beautiful  when  its  yellow 
buds  are  at  their  best,  but  it  changes  its  charac- 
ter with  age,  becoming  white,  and  for  all  useful 
purposes  of  little  value.  Adrienne  Chris- 
tophle  varies  somewhat ;  it  is  of  a  yellow  tint, 
shaded  with  peach  and  beautiful  in  the  bud ; 
its  fragrance  is  thoroughly  characteristic.  Marie 
Van  Houtte  is  too  well  known  to  scarcely  need 
mention.  Perle  des  Jacdins  shows  itself  well 
adapted  as  a  standard  from  the  buxom  speci- 
mens at  Waltbam  Crois  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
written  of  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  a  lovely 
flower  in  the  bud,  canary-yellow,  full  and  ex- 
cellent in  form. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  charming  Tea 
section  noted  last  week  at  Waltham  Cross.  If 
we  could  only  infuse  into  the  flower  the  vigour 
that  prevails  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  we 
should  have  scored  a  great  victory  in  Rose  cul- 
ture, but  there  is  evidently  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  this  direction. 


PYRAMID  ROSE  BUSHES. 

When  walking  round  a  friend's  garden  the  other 
day,  I  met  with  a  form  of  Rose  bush  that,  I  think, 
is  rather  uncommon.  I  have  seen  very  handsome 
pyramid  Rose  bushes  exhibited  in  pots  at  the 
London  shows,  but  I  do  not  remember  having 
noticed  plants  of  the  same  form  grown  in  the  open 
with  anything  like  a  systematic  course  of  treatment 
a^  is  the  case  with  those  In  question.  The  plants 
are  not  formal,  and  although  their  shape  partakes 
something  of  that  of  a  pyramid,  they  are  not  so 
stiff  as  we  might  expect  in  examples  of  that  kind  of 
training.  It  might  be  said  with  some  truth  that 
such  a  form  of  training  is  not  wanted  amongst 
Hoses  when  they  can  be  grown  with  less  trouble  as 
bushes ;  but  when  one  has  room  for  three  or  four 
hundred  Rose  trees,  there  cannot  be  any  objection 
to  having  the  plants  growing  in  different  ways,  and 
especially  as  wag  the  case  in  this  instance,  where 
there  was  room  for  the  plants  to  stand  on  the  lawn 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  other  subjects. 
Another  feature  of  the  plants  was  their  vigorous 
growth,  which  showed  that  they  were  well  cared 
for,  and  evidently  that  the  selection  of  varieties  was 
a  wise  one.  Tbey  were  not  all  of  the  same  height 
and  diameter,  but  every  plant  was  more  than  4  feet 
(J  inches  high,  and  some  nearly  (!  feet.  It  will  be 
seen  that  none  but  vigorous  growing  varieties  had 
been  selected,  and  all  were  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the 
varieties  including  Paul  Verdier,  Magna  Charta, 
Cnarles  Lefebvre,  General  Jacqueminot,  Abel  Grand, 
and  Jules  Margottin,  which  were  the  tallest  and 
best  furnished  specimens.  Some  of  them  at  2  feet 
from  the  gronnd  were  nearly  4  feet  through.  Dupuy  | 


Jamain  was  particularly  conspicuous  for  the  number 
of  flowers  it  was  producing.  Francois  Michelson 
was  also  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition,  the 
growth  being  vigorous  and  the  flowers  abundant. 

Each  plant  is  in  the  centre  of  a  round  3-feet  bed, 
and  has  an  iron  stake  in  the  centre.  Every  winter 
the  plants  are  thickly  mulched  with  rotten  manure, 
which,  of  course,  serves  to  keep  them  in  health. 
With  regard  to  pruning,  very  little  of  this  is  done 
the  first  two  years.  The  first  point  to  attend  to  is 
to  secure  the  leading  shoot  to  the  stake.  If  this  is 
aUowed  to  grow  its  own  way,  with  just  its  point 
taken  off  at  the  spring  pruning,  there  will  be  very 
little  difficulty  in  furnishing  the  stem  with  side 
branches.  In  all  probability  they  will  not  be  very 
regularly  placed,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should 
be,  for  I  noticed  that  amongst  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion the  most  pleasing  specimens  were  those  of 
somewhat  Irregular  outline.  By  allowing  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  of  growth  consistent  with  the 
form  of  the  tree  required,  a  more  satisfactory 
result  will  be  obtained  than  by  hard  pruning  to 
keep  the  plants  within  certain  fixed  limits. 

J.  C.  C. 

TEA  ROSES  I'OR  WINTER  BLOOMING. 
TuEEE  are  some  flowers  which  have  their  season, 
and  which  we  admire  and  enjoy  during  that  time. 
The  Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia  belong  to  this 
class,  while  others,  such  as  the  Rose  and  Carnation, 
are  acceptable  at  all  seasons,  and  always  appear 
beautiful  and  fresh. 

The  Rose,  especially  the  Tea  section,  possesses 
so  many  sterling  qualities,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
the  delicate  bud  produced  in  winter,  the  fuller  and 
deeper  spring  flower,  or  a  full  sised  summer  bloom, 
each  one  has  its  charms,  and  never  fails  to  elicit 
admiration.  The  scent,  too,  is  so  delightful.  What 
is  a  Rose  without  scent?  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
proportion  of  scentless  Roses  creeping  into  our  gar- 
dens under  the  guise  of  being  new  tints,  or  possess- 
ing exceptional  size,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  losing 
the  delicious  perfume  of  the  older  Rjses  if  this 
point  is  not  kept  prominently  in  the  foreground. 
Those  of  the  Tea  section  all  possess  this  most  de- 
sirable quality,  and  beins;  truly  perpetual  bloomers, 
are  the  most  suitable  for  culture  under  glass,  where, 
sheltered  from  wet  and  wind,  the  blossoms,  al- 
though paler  in  colour,  are  often  more  beautiful. 
Being  such  continuous  bloomers,  to  ensure  a  supply 
of  flowers  in  winter  a  period  of  rest  must  be  given 
to  those  plants  intended  for  that  season.  I  do  not 
mean  rest  from  growth,  but  from  blooming,  and 
now  that  plenty  of  Roses  can  bs  gathered  from 
plants  growing  in  the  open,  the  opportunity  must 
be  taken  to  rest  those  required  for  winter  work. 
Not  many  gardeners  can  boast  of  a  house  devoted 
especially  to  the  Rose,  although  such  houses  are 
more  frequently  met  with  now  tban  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  and,  considering  how  the  Tea  Rose  has 
advanced  in  favour  of  late  years,  no  doubt  such  a 
house  will  soon  be  considered  necessary  in  the  gar- 
den. The  lack  of  a  special  house,  however,  need 
not  deter  anyone  from  attempting  their  culture,  as 
being  well  suited  for  growing  in  pots  they  can  be 
introduced  into  various  houses  and  grown  with 
other  plants. 

The  plants  required  for  winter  blooming  should 
now  receive  attention  as  regards  potting,  &b.  We 
always  overhaul  our  stock  of  plants  about  this  time. 
Tne  young  ones  are  shifted  into  larger  pots,  the  old 
ones,  when  growing  in  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots,  are 
shaken  out,  tbe  balls  reduced,  and  returned  to  clean 
ones  of  the  same  size.  Large  bushes  can  be  main- 
tained in  a  healthy  condition,  producing  quantities 
of  flowers  for  many  years  by  adopting  this  method 
of  culture.  The  balls  become  a  mass  of  roots  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  pot  fruit  tree,  and  will  bear  re- 
ducing without  much  check  if  done  every  year. 
The  pots  must  be  clean  and  well  drained  and  the 
soil  of  a  rather  light  nature,  consisting  principally 
of  loam,  with  a  third  of  leaf-mould  and  coarse 
sand,  a  few  crushed  bones  greatly  improving  the 
mixture.  The  leaf-mould  is  best  not  more  than  a 
year  old.  In  repotting,  work  the  soil  well  round 
the  balls,  making  it  rather  firm.  A  rather  shaded 
position  outside  will  suit  the  plants  best  for  a  time, 
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or  if  such  a  place  is  not  at  command,  shade  may  be 
given,  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  by  spreading  a 
piece  of  canvas  over  the  plants;  but  as  soon  as 
growth  recommences  they  must  have  full  exposure 
and  the  watering  be  well  and  carefully  attended  to. 
Pick  all  the  flower-buds  off  as  they  form,  and  thin 
out  the  old  weak  wood  to  make  room  for  the  new 
shoots,  the  object  being  to  encourage  a  firm,  well- 
ripened  growth  that  will  readily  respond  to  forcing. 
Young  plants  which  have  been  grafted  or  struck 
from  cuttings  this  spring  will  require  shifting  into 
larger  pots,  and  will  be  better  for  the  shelter  of  a 
pit  for  a  time,  but  ventilation  must  be  carefully 
done,  so  as  to  avoid  draughts,  or  mildew  will  make 
its  appearance.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  this 
disease,  the  plants  will  be  better  with  full  exposure. 
Young  plants  are  not  the  best  for  winter  blooming. 
It  is  advisable,  however,  to  bring  on  a  few  young 
ones  every  year  to  take  the  place  of  any  which  show 
signs  of  failing.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
grow  to  a  good  size  before  any  attempts  are  made 
to  force  them.  By  the  beginning  of  October  the 
plants  which  were  shaken  out  and  repotted  will  be 
well  furnished  with  firm,  healthy  wood,  and  if  re- 
quired to  bloom  about  Christmas-time,  a  portion  of 
the  plants  should  be  placed  under  cover,  keeping 
them  a  little  drier  at  the  roots.  All  the  pruning 
and  training  required  by  them  consist  in  simply 
thinning  out  the  shoots  where  too  thick  and  placing 
a  stout  stake  to  the  centre  of  each  plant.  In  two 
or  three  weeks'  time  place  the  plants  where  a  tem- 
perature of  55"  at  night  can  be  maintained,  and  if 
the  pots  can  stand  on  a  bed  of  leaves  it  will  be  a 
great  advantage.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary 
as  long  as  the  house  is  light  and  airy.  The  worst 
enemy  to  contend  with  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
mildew,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  which  we 
commence  syringing  with  weak  soft  soap  and  water 
after  the  plants  are  housed  every  day  if  the  weather 
is  fine.  I  have  found  this  a  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  its  appearance,  but  it  will  not  remove 
it  when  once  it  is  established  on  the  plants.  I  have 
tried  sulphide  of  potassium,  quarter  of  an  ounce  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  but  even  at  this  strength  I  find  it 
injures  the  flower-buds. 

The  following  varieties  are  free  bloomers,  pro- 
ducing quantities  of  buds  at  the  dullest  time  of  the 
year:  For  small  buds,  Mme.  Falcot,  Safrano,  Mme. 
Charles,  and  Isabella  Sprunt.  Amongst  larger 
kinds  I  must  place  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  first. 
It  does  not  flower  so  freely  as  some  kinds,  but  the 
blooms  are  indeed  beautiful.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
is  very  free,  with  lovely  pink,  delightfully  perfumed 
blooms.  Other  good  kinds  are  Rubens,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Niphetos,  Homure,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Anna  OUivier,  Mme.  Bernard,  and  De- 
voniensis.  A.  Baekeb. 

Hindllj}. 


Glory  of  Cheshunt  Rose  is  a  climber  of  the 
greatest  value.  It  is  not  thin  in  the  petal  and  inferior, 
like  many  of  the  climbiuEr  varieties,  but  has  flowers  as 
perfect  in  finish,  expression,  and  deep  velvety  crimson 
colour  as  many  of  our  exhibition  Roses.  It  is  also 
wonderfully  free. 

Ella  Gordon  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  of  a 
bright  crimson  colour,  with  the  shape  somewhat  of 
the  noble  Ulrich  Bruuuer.  It  is  a  large,  well-built, 
globular  flower,  the  shell  petals  smooth  and  with 
plenty  of  substance.  Some  half  standards  of  it  are 
blooming  freely  in  the  Walthaiu  Cross  Nursery. 

Duchess  of  Albany  Rose  has  strong  recom- 
mendations. Imagine  a  full,  large,  fragrant  flower, 
much  deeper  in  colour  than  the  lovely  La  France,  and 
then  one  can  form  an  idea  of  this  new  acquisition  of 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son.  The  plant  was  seen  to 
better  advantage  in  the  intensely  hot  summer  of  1SS7. 

Silver  Queen  we  noticed  at  the  National  Rose 
show  as  a  promising  flower.  We  could  judge  of  it 
better  at  Waltham  Cross,  where  it  is  flowering  freely. 
It  is  a  good  companion  to  the  variety  Queen  of  Que<'n3, 
a  delicate  peach  colour,  full,  large,  and  of  excellent 
globular  shape.  In  a  better  season  than  this  its  fid- 
ness  and  fine  character  would  be  brought  out  more 
clearly. 

Earl  of  DuiFerin  (Dickson,  1887).— A  tine  bloom 
of  this  splendid  dark  Rose  was  exhibited  in  one  of  the 
prize-winning  seventy-two*s  staged  in  the  champion. 
ship  class  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  7th  inst.   That 


so  new  a  Rose  should  he  at  once  occupying  a  position 
in  such  company  is  good  evidence  of  the  beauty  of 
its  blooms,  and  the  plant  is  certainly  a  very  vigorous 
grower. 

SUCCESSIONAL  BLOOMING. 

From  whence  are  the  successional  Roses  to  come 
if  they  are  whipped  off  in  the  bud  to  add  to  the  size 
of  the  earlier  and  central  blooms  ?  Left  to  herself. 
Nature  links  more  or  less  closely  together  the  first 
Rose  of  the  season  and  the  last  Rose  of  summer 
through  the  ministry  of  buds  and  breaks  in  succes- 
sion. Nature  and  art  assist  us  in  keeping  up  a 
continuous  supply  of  Roses  by  the  conservation  and 
prolongation  of  existing  supplies  and  hastening  the 
reproduction  of  fresh  crops.  By  these  dual  pro- 
cesses not  only  may  our  crops  of  Roses  become 
continuous,  but  be  made  to  overlap  considerably, 
with  Roses  galore  to  spare  between  the  first,  second, 
or  other  crops.  If  old  crops  and  new  can  thus  be 
made  to  meet  together  with  time  to  spare  between 
them,  then  may  bed  and  border,  bouquet  and  bou- 
doir be  continuously  enriched  and  sweetened  with 
Roses  throughout  the  season. 

Our  first  step  towards  this  consummation  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for  must  consist  in  the  abolition 
of  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  disbudding.  This, 
as  generally  practised,  curtails  the  Rose  season  into 
the  brief  interval  included  within  the  time  needed 
to  expand  the  largest  central  buds  on  the  flowering 
shoots,  or,  in  other  words,  into  the  shortest  possible 
period  ;  for  no  one  conversant  with  Rose  blooming 
can  have  failed  to  note  how  the  central  blooms  on 
different  varieties  open  almost  abreast.  This  simul- 
taneity of  expansion  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  hope  ray 
of  exhibitors ;  hence  all  the  side  buds  are  removed 
to  fetch  the  prize  blooms  up  to  time  as  well  as  size. 
And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  while  our  Rose 
harvests  have  been  increased  in  their  beauty  and 
interest  also  to  mere  exhibitors,  they  are  also  becom- 
ing shorter  every  year— more  like  a  brilliant  flash 
in  the  pan  than  an  orderly  procession  of  beauty 
extending  over  several  months.  Disbudding,  that 
is  so  largely  responsible  for  reducing  the  glory 
period  of  our  Rose  gardens  to  the  shortest  period, 
might  be  so  wisely  practised  as  to  considerably 
extend  the  blooming  period.  By  leaving  the  matter 
to  Nature  and  giving  every  bud  the  chance  of  be- 
coming a  flower,  the  season  would  be  doubled  in 
length.  But  by  removing  the  larger  buds  and  buds 
of  differing  sizes  we  might  still  further  differentiate 
the  flowering  period.  In  cases,  too,  where  quan- 
tities of  Roses  are  grown  it  might  be  desirable  at 
times  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  flrst  buds  from  a 
few  plants  or  varieties,  thus  forcing  them  to  bloom 
at  a  season  when  the  majority  of  Roses  had  faded 
and  securing  a  better  succession.  This  matter  of 
disbudding  to  force  bloom  out  of  season  has  by  no 
means  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain :  the  flowering  shoots  of 
Roses  are  amenable  to  considerable  control  as  to 
the  time  of  blooming,  and  that  the  cultivator  has  it 
in  his  power  to  gather  first,  second,  third,  or  later 
shows  or  sizes  of  buds  as  he  likes.  More  than  that ; 
Nature  is  so  prodigal  of  blooms  in  some  varieties, 
that  if  the  whole  of  the  first  shows  are  picked  off, 
other  adventitious  buds  will  appear  and  expand  out 
of  season  almost  from  crown  base  to  the  flowering 
shoots.  This  reserve  force  in  Roses  will  doubtless 
be  more  drawn  upon  as  the  influence  of  disbudding 
on  the  successional  supply  of  Roses  in  the  open  air 
is  better  understood.  Roses  are  so  fragrant,  beau- 
tiful, and  welcome,  that  cultivators  will  not  be 
content  much  longer  to  enjoy  a  mere  dazzle  for  a 
few  weeks  to  be  succeeded  by  dreary  wastes  of 
mildewed  or  rust-smitten  leaves,  but  will  demand  a 
continuous  supply  of  blooms  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber. As  doing  somewhat  to  satisfy  this  demand, 
discriminate  and  skilful  disbudding  will  bear  an 
important  part. 

But  when  all  that  is  possible  is  done  to  prolong 
existing  crops  by  disbudding,  a  good  deal  remains 
to  be  accomplished  by  hurrying  forward  successional 
crops  before  beds  and  borders  can  be  fully  furnished 
throughout  the  season.  Plenty  of  stamina  in  the 
plants  is  the  flrst  condition  for  the  production  of 
second  or  other  crops  of  Roses  to  succeed  the  first 


or  earlier  ones.  Rose  plants  full  of  vital  force 
almost  overflowing  with  sap  often  break  into  second 
crops  before  the  first  are  fairly  exhausted.  If  a 
few  or  many  plants  in  such  an  excitable  state  were 
set  aside  for  second  crops,  the  first  buds  as  well  as 
part  of  the  shoots  being  cut  back  boldly,  these 
plants  would  promptly  show  afresh  and  fill  up  any 
possible  break  that  might  occur  in  the  most  de- 
sirable chain  of  continuous  blooming.  The  few 
plants  needful  to  fill  up  any  possible  gap  in  the 
blooming  season  would  hardly  be  missed  from  the 
great  Rose  season;  while  the  earlier  and  better 
second  shows  thus  obtained  would  prove  invaluable 
alike  in  border  and  boudoir. 

But  stamina  alone  would,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
snfiice  to  reproduce  second  crops  with  such  rapidity 
as  almost  to  fetch  them  up  abreast  of  the  first. 
True  perpetual  Roses  should  also  be  demanded  and 
grown  in  greater  numbers.  Most  of  the  Teas  are  or 
may  readily  be  made  so  by  pruning,  and  a  few 
such  Perpetuals  as  La  France  and  Boule  de  Neige — 
if  indeed  these  ought  to  be  classed  among  Perpetuals. 
Homere  may  be  mentioned  as  a  model  perpetual- 
blooming  Tea,  and  the  old  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
as  a  model  Bourbon ;  but  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
so-called  Perpetuals  are  impostors  as  far  as  per- 
petual blooming  is  concerned.  We  want  a  whole 
class  with  the  stamina  and  reproductive  force  of 
La  France  and  a  few  others,  and,  considering  the 
number  of  successful  Rose  raisers,  Rose  growers 
ought  not  to  have  much  longer  to  ask  in  vain  for  a 
full  class  of  perpetual- flowering  Roses — not  such  as 
we  have  now  that  may  be  counted  upon  for  one 
bloom,  that  one  may  exercise  a  forlorn  hope  in  for 
a  second  (disappointed  nine  times  out  of  ten),  and 
will  never  see  a  third,  but  Roses  such  as  the  few 
here  named  that  will,  under  fostering  conditions  of 
soil,  climate,  and  care,  go  on  blooming,  breaking, 
blooming,  breaking  and  blooming  yet  again  and 
again  in  succession  until  the  sluggish  touch  of  cold 
and  the  more  violent  arresting  wrench  of  frost  force 
them  to  rest  with  many  eyes  and  buds  open  for  the 
winter.  D.  T.  F. 


Rose  Mrs.  Jolin  Laing,  a  seedling  from  Fran- 
cois Michelon,  and  with  which  the  raiser,  Mr.  H. 
Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  won  the  gold  medal  in 
1885,  was  shown  splendidly  this  year  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  It  is  of  a  charming  rose  tint,  something 
like  that  of  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  the  flowers  large 
and  finely  shaped,  and  possessing  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  first-class  exhibition  Rose.  The  excellent 
stand  of  twelve  blooms  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  gave  rosarians  a  good  idea  of  its  worth. 

Rose  Grand  Mogul.— In  this  season  of  dark- 
coloured  Roses,  this  variety  has  proved  its  extreme 
value  for  the  garden.  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  there  is  a  large  batch  of  it 
full  of  flower  and  in  vigorous  growth.  It  is  a  seed- 
ling from  A.  K.  Williams,  and  has  the  same  deep 
crimson  ground  colour,  but  this  is  shaded  with 
almost  black  and  scarlet,  a  brilliant  blending  of 
dark  colours.  It  has  also  an  admirable  form, 
full,  symmetrical,  and  large,  though  finely  finished, 
such  as  to  raise  it  amongst  the  best  of  exhibition 
Roses.  It  was  well  represented  at  the  National  Rose 
Society's  exhibition. 

Tea  Roses. — I  have  never  seen  Tea  Rose  blooms 
on  walls  so  injured  by  rain  and  general  cold,  damp 
air  as  this  year.  Scores  of  fine  flowers  of  Niphetos 
and  Marie  Henriette  had  their  outer  petals  soddened 
and  rotted,  and  these  prevented  the  flowers  from 
expanding  so  long  that  the  petals  fell  almost  as 
soon  as  really  open.  Could  the  blooms  have  both 
dried  quickly  and  have  opened  rapidly  such  harm 
would  not  have  happened  to  them.  The  unusual 
summer  moisture  is  promoting  very  robust  growths 
on  most  Roses,  and  without  doubt,  should  dry,  warm 
weather  eventually  come,  there  will  be  an  unusually 
abundant  autnmn  bloom — at  least  we  are  justified 
in  looking  for  this. — A.  D. 

Rosa  Hardyi. — So  seldom  is  this  rare  and  ex- 
tremely beautiful  Rose  seen  in  bloom,  that  the  fact 
is  worth  notice  that  it  is  in  flower  in  the  rock  garden 
at  Kew.     It  is  (as  seen  at  Kew)  a  dwarf  slender 
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shrub,  with  small  foliage  of  a  pale  green,  different 
in  form  from  that  of  other  Rosea.  The  flowers  are 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  the  Dog  Rose ; 
their  colour  is  a  clear  canary  yellow,  each  petal 
being  heavily  blotched  with  rich  crimson  at  the 
base.  The  contrast  of  these  colours  is  charming, 
and  is  quite  unique  among  Roses,  and,  indeed,  exists 
only  in  very  few  flowers.  It  is  a  sweet-scented  Rose, 
and  is  altogether  delightful,  but,  unhappily,  it  is  not 
one  of  the  most  robust  in  growth,  and  seems  to  re- 
quire special  conditions.  The  plant  at  Kew  seems 
to  be  succeeding  well  on  an  elevated  warm 
rocky  bank,  and,  no  doubt,  the  present  moist  season 
suits  it.  R.  Hardyi  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  Barberry-leaved  Rose,  R.  simplicifolia,  from 
Persia,  and  R.  involucrata,  or  clinophylla,  from  India, 
but  in  the  flowers  it  most  resembles  the  former. 
Perhaps  some  readers  can  give  some  practical  hints 
upon  the  culture  of  this  little  Rose. — W.  G. 


PROPAGATING  ROSES. 
Spbing  propagation. — When  Roses  are  forced 
into  early  bloom  it  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  pro- 
pagate them  from  cuttings.  The  wood  made  under 
glass  is  clean  and  firm,  whilst  it  retains  just  enough 
sucoulency  to  facilitate  the  free  formation  of  roots. 
The  method  I  have  found  most  successful  consists 
in  taking  the  cuttings  immediately  the  plants  have 
done  blooming,  before  the  wood  has  had  time  to 
mature.  The  shoots  are  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  eyes,  just  as  is  commonly  practised  with 
the  Vine,  leaving  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  of  wood 
below  the  leaf,  and  making  the  cut  with  a  very 
sharp  knife  in  a  slanting  direction.  The  pots  are 
filled  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with  drainage, 
a  little  fibrous  material  being  placed  on  it,  and  some 
finely-sifted,  light  sandy  compost  on  that,  allowing 
sufficient  space  for  a  good  depth  of  silver  sand  in 
which  to  insert  the  cuttings.  These  are  inserted 
round  the  edge  of  the  pot  in  a  slanting  direction, 
so  that  the  base  of  the  cutting  inclines  towards  the 
centre  of  the  pot,  and  deeply  enough  to  bring  the 
eye  level  with  the  surface.  A  good  watering  is 
given  and  the  pots  are  placed  on  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat,  plunging  them  to  the  whole  of  their  depth  if 
possible.  From  this  time  the  great  point  is  to  re- 
gulate the  moisture  both  of  air  and  soil  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  keep  the  foliage  fresh  until  roots  are 
formed.  The  genial  atmosphere  of  a  house  that  is 
maintained  during  spring  at  a  temperature  of  from 
60"  to  70°  will  keep  the  leaves  green  if  sun  is  care- 
fully warded  ofT,  and  the  sand  in  which  the  cuttings 
are  inserted  is  kept  constantly  moist.  On  fine  days 
it  will  need  to  be  well  watered  every  morning  be- 
fore the  infiuence  of  the  sun  is  felt  in  the  house.  If 
through  any  neglect  the  leaf  drops  or  turns  yellow, 
the  cuttings  rarely  form  roots.  I  know  a  trade 
establishment  where  the  Roses  in  pots  are  always 
made  to  serve  two  purposes.  They  supply  a  quan- 
tity of  early  blooms,  and  then  furnish  a  good  lot 
of  own-root  plants  that  find  a  ready  sale.  The 
cuttings  are  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  kept  for  a 
time  in  warmth,  and  then  gradually  hardened  off, 
eventually  coming  into  4.j-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
get  well  established  by  the  autumn.  They  have  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  pinched  out  when  they  begin  to 
grow  early  in  spring,  and  thus  make  nice  well- 
branched  specimens.  These  make  the  best  of 
plants  for  growing  in  pots.  Both  Maruchal  Niel 
and  the  Teas  can  be  readily  increased  in  this  way. 

Autumn  riioPAGATiON.— Taking  .strong  ripened 
shoots  and  inserting  them  in  an  open  border  towards 
the  end  of  the  autumn  is,  budding  excepted,  the 
method  most  commonly  practised  of  propagating 
the  Rose.  Whilst  some,  however,  find  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  cuttings  to  strike  well, 
others  are  by  no  means  so  successful  as  they  would 
detire.  Soil  is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in 
the  succe.ssful  increase  of  Roses  in  this  way.  There 
are  some  that  seem  to  root  readily.  I  know,  for 
instance,  nurseries  where  Aucubas,  Ijanrustinus, 
Spiraeas,  and  similar  things  may  be  relied  to  give 
!)0  per  csnt.  of  plants  without  any  special  care. 
But  the  natural  soil  is  a  light  marly  loam,  where 
the  water  never  remains  stagnant  about  the  cuttings 
in  winter.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  cold  and 
moisture-holding   it   is    of   course  practicable  to 


specially  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  that  shall  not 
possess  this  defect.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
the  refuse  from  the  potting  bench,  which,  containing 
a  good  proportion  of  sand,  will  remain  in  a  free 
condition  even  in  a  time  of  heavy  rains.  If  a  depth 
of  some  4  inches  of  this  material  can  be  had,  it  will 
last  for  years  and  will  be  found  useful  for  many 
purposes.  I  fancy  that  failures  are  often  due  to 
the  cuttings  being  put  in  too  late.  They  ought  to 
begin  to  callus  before  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
drops  very  low,  and  if  propagation  is  delayed  until 
November  they  can  hardly  do  so.  By  the  latter  end 
of  September  the  wood  has  become  firm  and  quite 
well  enough  ripened  for  the  purpose.  Every  week 
of  delay  from  this  time  materially  lessens  the 
chances  of  successful  propagation.  Although  clean 
free  growths  should  be  selected,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  better  prospect  of  success  by  choosing  the  rank 
growths  that  some  kinds  are  apt  to  make.  They 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  pith,  which  predisposes 
to  rot  during  the  winter.  Medium-sized  wood,  I 
have  noted,  gives  the  best  results,  and  if  a  bit  of 
heel  can  be  secured  to  the  cuttings  they  will  be 
sure  to  give  a  larger  percentage  of  plants.  The 
cuttings  should  have  three  or  four  eyes  to  them, 
and  should  be  so  inserted  that  only  the  topmost 
eye  is  out  of  the  ground.  This  gives  them  a  firm 
hold  of  the  soil.  The  north  side  of  a  wall  or 
hedge  is  much  the  best  place,  as  it  is  better  for 
them  to  be  sheltered  from  hot  sun  and  drying  winds 
in  spring,  at  which  time  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry  until  it  is  seen  that  they  have  made 
roots.  IE  handlights  or  frames  can  be  given  up  to 
them,  there  will  be  a  greater  certainty  of  their 
doing  well,  as  they  can  then  be  screened  from 
extremes  of  wet  and  cold.  They  should,  however, 
only  be  covered  in  inclement  weather,  for  the 
Rose  is  so  easily  escited,  that  the  slightest  amount 
of  coddling  in  autumn  and  winter  will  cause 
the  plants  to  push  into  growth,  thus  drawing  the 
sap  out  of  the  wood  and  preventing  them  from 
callusing.  I  have  seen  in  a  mild  season  Rose 
cuttings  with  an  inch  or  more  of  growth  on  them  in 
early  winter  through  being  kept  close,  and  but  few 
of  them  made  roots. 

Summer  propagation.— It  is  not  often  that  the 
attempt  to  propagate  Roses  from  cuttings  in  August 
is  made,  but  they  will  make  root  very  quickly  at 
that  time  if  they  get  the  necessary  attention.  I 
have  struck  hundreds  of  the  China,  the  little  Fairy 
Rose,  and  Teas  in  this  way,  and  there  is  the  advan- 
tage that  they  get  well  rooted  by  winter,  and  are 
therefore  ready  to  grow  away  strongly  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  first  week  in  August  is  the  best 
time,  and  a  north  aspect  is  the  only  really  suitable 
position  for  putting  in  cuttings,  which  must  have 
the  shelter  of  a  frame.  The  cuttings  should  have 
three  eyes,  leaving  the  topmost  leaf  only,  and  in- 
serting them  firmly  quite  to  the  base  of  the  leaf. 
Give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  round 
them,  and  keep  them  quite  close  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  lights  must  be  removed  every  night  except 
when  a  parching  wind  prevails,  which,  however,  is 
rarely  the  case  at  night  at  that  lime  of  year.  This, 
through  the  heavy  dews  and  refreshing  coolness  of 
the  night  air,  restores  the  vigour  that  the  atmosphere 
that  has  to  be  maintained  during  the  daytime  takes 
out  of  the  foliage.  If  this  is  not  attended  to  punc- 
tually, it  is  useless  to  attempt  propagating  Roses  in 
August.  The  heat  must  be  kept  down  by  means  of 
a  rather  thick  shade  if  the  sun  shines  on  the  frames 
at  any  portion  of  the  day.  Needless  to  say,  the 
soil  must  never  become  dry,  and  a  gentle  dewing 
with  the  syringe  every  morning  on  hot  days  will 
help  to  keep  the  wood  plump  and  the  foliage  green. 
This  method  of  propagating  Roses  is  preferable  to 
any  other  if  the  requisite  care  can  be  bestowed  on 
the  cuttings,  but  the  least  neglect  is  fatal  to  a  suc- 
cessful result.  If  the  frames  are  kept  too  close  for 
a  day  or  two  in  hot  weather,  the  leaves  will  be  sure 
to  drop.  In  a  rainy  time  the  lights  should  be  left 
olT  unless  there  is  a  danger  of  heavy  showers,  which 
are  best  warded  off. 

The  French  method,— This  is  a  variation  of 
the  above-described  method,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
much  practised  in  Continental  nurseries,  and  con- 
sists in  taking  growing  shoots  in  June  and  assisting 


root-formation  by  means  of  bottom-heat.  The 
first  time  I  saw  Roses  increased  in  this  way  was  in 
a  garden  in  Normandy,  and  the  gardener  assured 
me  that  he  experienced  no  diflioulty  in  getting 
plenty  of  young  plants,  and  that  roots  were  made 
much  more  quickly  this  way  than  by  any  other. 
The  cuttings  selected  were  the  more  slender  shoots 
taken  with  a  little  bit  of  heel  to  them,  and  having 
about  three  joints.  Each  cutting  was  inserted  in 
a  small  pot  in  fine  sandy  soil,  care  being  taken  that 
the  cutting  did  not  flag,  the  pot  being  plunged 
into  a  bed  where  the  heat  was  partly  spent. 
As  is  well  known,  a  manure  bed  made  up  late  in 
spring  will  retain  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  all 
through  the  summer,  and  this  Is  just  enough  for 
the  Rose  cuttings.  I  have  never  practised  this 
way  of  propagating  Roses,  but  was  told  that  the 
cuttings  root  as  freely  as  Verbenas,  provided  only 
that  they  get  all  needful  care.  I  was  also  told  that 
the  frame  should  be  in  a  sunny  position,  so  that 
the  cuttings  feel  the  influence  of  solar  heat,  keep- 
ing oflE,  of  course,  direct  sunshine.  J.  C.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Charles  Dickens  is  a  vigorous  variety,  the  flowers 
rose-coloured,  large,  and  full.  It  may  be  well  recommended 
as  a  garden  Rose.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer  kinds 
at  Waltham  Cross. 

Rose  The  Bride,  as  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
July  7,  was  disappointing.  The  flowers  were  marred  by  a 
greenish  tint.  It  is  from  forced  plants  that  we  have  blooms 
in  .all  their  freshness  .and  purity  of  colour. 

Emperor  is  a  Rose  almost  darker  than  Savier  Olibo, 
and  although  not  of  exhibition  standard,  is  a  good  button- 
hole flower  ;  it  is  both  free  in  growth  and  bloom,  as  can  bj 
seen  from  the  plants  in  Mr.  W.  Paul's  Waltham  Cross  Nur- 
sery. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  one  of  Mr.  W.  Paul's  gains,  is 
of  the  Mdlle.  Therfese  Levet  class,  and  makes  a  free  di-play 
of  bloom.  The  rosy  colour,  excellent  form,  and  delicioui 
fragrance  make  this  a  desirable  addition  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

Brilliant  will  become  a  favourite  with  those  wh'>  rc- 
.jiiire  a  ncac  button-hole  flower.  It  is  of  a  brilliant  crinipoD, 
ill  the  way  of  Eclair,  but  brighter;  an  excellent  garden 
Rose.  It  was  blooming  freely  with  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son  recently. 

Kose  Maiden's  Blush, — A  Rose  was  never  more  ap- 
propriately n.amed  than  this,  and  the  soft  blush  tint  as  seen 
in  this  kind  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  Roses.  Laige 
bushes  in  country  roadside  cottage  gardens  have  been  per- 
fi^ct  pictures  this  season. 

Lady  Helen  Stewart  (Dickson,  1S87)  has  several  times 
been  shown  in  fine  form  by  Messrs.  Paul  add  Son.of  Cheshunt, 
and  proves  to  be  a  handsome  rich  c  imson  variety,  shadtd 
darker,  and  lighted  with  almost  scarlet  touches,  with  a  very 
smooth  velvety  petal.     A  most  attractive  flower. 

Ilrs.  John  Laing-  (Bennett,  I'.Sii)  is  flowering  well  in 
the  garden,  and  has  been  finely  exhibited  this  season.  la 
colour  it  is  not  unlike  Monsieur  Neman,  but  it  is  larger, 
better  formed,  and  infinitely  eisier  to  flower  in  perfection 
than  that  variety, 

Marie  Pare  (Jamain,  ISSO)  is  an  extremely  pretty 
Bourbon  Rose  with  clear  flesh-coloured  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  the  utmost  profusion  throughout  the  tcason. 
They  are  stiff-stemmed  ard  admirably  adapted  for  cutting, 
as  well  as  very  effective  in  the  garden. 

Comtesse  Panisse  is  a  handsome  Tea  scented  Rose 
wliicli  is  surprisingly  little  grown  in  this  country,  although 
It  is  ten  years  since  it  was  first  distributed  here.  The  plant 
grows  well,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  very  well  formed,  and 
tlesh-coloured,  shaded  with  coppery  yellow  and  rose. 

York  and  Lancaster. — In  the  class  for  garden  Rosea 
at  the  Crystal  P.alace  on  the  7th  inst.  several  growers  staged 
under  the  above  name  what  was  really  Rosa  Mundi,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  beautiful  of  the  old  striped  Roses,  but 
which  nevertheless  might  just  as  well  be  slijwn  under  its 
own  name. 

Monthly  Roses.  — Looking  over  a  large  breadth  of 
Monthly  Roses  in  the  Kea  View  Nurseries,  Havant,  we 
selected  three  as  being  the  most  distinct  and  elTcctive. 
They  were  Cramoisie  .Supcrieure,  rich  velvety  crimson: 
Hermosa,  a  soft  rose  ;  and  Fellenberg,  cerise-red.  Thtso 
kinds  can  be  well  recommended  as  distinct,  vigorous,  and 
free  flowering.     Duclier,  a  white  variety,  is  also  good. 

Crown  Prince  (Wm.  Paul,  1880)  is  remarkably 
liue  this  year,  and  the  richness  of  its  glowiug  crimson- 
purple  colour  is  most  conspicuous.  Many  of  these 
dark  Roses  are  benefited  by  a  cool  season,  and  there  ia 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  valuable  variety,  for  which  the 
past  two  summers  liave  been  too  hot.  It  is  very  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  frec-Uowering. 

Ethel  Brownlonr,  the  new  Tea-scented  Rose 
sent  out  last  year  by  Meaara.  Alex.  Dickson,  ia  flower- 
ing well  out  of  doors,  and,  owing  to  its  erect,  sturdy 
habit,  ie  withstanding  the  rough  weather  which  ia  dia- 
liguring  and  dirtying  mostof  the  varieties  whose  flowers 
are  pendulous.    The  flowers  are  large,  well  formed, 
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with  petals  of  great  substance  and  of  a  pleasing  shade 
of  rose  with  yellowish  base. 

Mrs.  George  Paul. — A  bloom  of  a  new  seedling 
Bourbon  under  this  name  was  staged  in  their  seventy- 
two  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  on 
the  7th  inst.  As  shown,  the  flower  was  large,  well 
finished,  and  of  a  very  pleasing  flesh  tint,  quite  dis- 
tinct. If  only  the  novelty  is  worthy  of  its  name,  it 
will  prove  an  invaluable  acquisition. 


Flower  Garden. 

NAUCISSUS  JOHNSTONI. 

Mr.  Baker  in  his  last  revision  of  AmaryllidesB 
places  this  interesting  plant  as  a  variety  of  N. 
pseudo-Narcissus,  and  perhaps  he  is  right,  though 
many  Daffodil-fanciers  consider  it  a  hybrid,  the 
parentage  of  which  has  not  yet  been  decided  with 
any  certainty.  N.  muticus,  pallidus  pr;ccox  and 
other  natives  of  Portugal  are  all  brought  in  as 
having  something  to  do  with  it,  and  the  only 
thing  left  will  be  to  await  results.  We  are  not 
altogether  sure  that  Parkinson  has  not  included 


is  so  distinct  in  every  way  from  all  the  other 
sulphur-flowered  kinds  as  to  claim  our  special 


this  rare  bulb  in  his  "  Garden  of  Pleasant 
Flowers,"  where  a  figure  will  be  found  (page 
101,  fig.  5)  called  Oileus  hexangularis,  the  six- 
angled  dipt  trunk,  and  which  we  believe  has 
been  copied  from  Rudbeck's  Elys,  GO,  fig.  3,  and 
copied  into  Swertius'  Flor,  t.  22,  fig.  1.  The 
only  fault  one  can  find  with  this  figure  is  the 
tube  being  drawn  almost  upright  instead  of 
drooping,  as  we  know  it  in  N.  Johnstoni.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  same  thing  may  have 
happened  with  this  Daffodil  wliich  we  found  to 
be  the  case  with  N.  cyclamineus.  However 
this  may  be,  we  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  Mr. 
Barr  for  bringing  within  our  reach  a  Daffodil  of 
such  rare  merit  ;  we  find  it  as  hardy  as  pallidus 
prsecox,  and  though  a  little  later  in  flowering,  it 


Narcissus  Johnstoni.     Engraved  for  The  Garden. 

attention.     The  short  tube  towards  the  base  is 
tinged  with  green,  the  corona  pale  sulphur,  and 


the  segments  a  little  deeper  shaded.     It  was,  we 
believe,  first  found  by  Mr.  Tait,  of  Oporto. 

K. 


DAHLIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

These  are  now  growing  at  a  great  pace,  the  drench- 
ing rains  appearing  to  suit  strong  succulent  plants 
of  this  class.  It  is  necessary  to  stake  the  plants,  so 
that  they  be  not  beaten  about  and  injured  by  the 
winds  which  often  accompany  heavy  showers.  The 
plants  are  fairly  certain  to  grow  taller  during  a  wet 
than  in  a  dry  season,  and  this  must  be  considered 
when  staking  them.  Plants  required  only  for  cut- 
ting and  general  decoration  can  be  allowed  to  carry 
all  the  growths  they  make,  unless  they  are  unusually 
dense,  and  then  thinning  out  will  be  necessary. 
When  hot  dry  weather  sets  in  flowers  will  come,  and 
the  act  of  cutting  assists  to  regulate  the  growth.  In 
the  case  of  the  Dahlia  fancier,  who  grows  for  the 
production  of  exhibition  flowers,  a  difEerent  course 
is  necessary.  If  a  number  of  Dahlias  be  planted 
out  in  a  bed  of  soil  of  average  fertility,  and  the 
plants  are  left  to  grow  without  any  control  from  the 
cultivator,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  blooming  time 
comes  round,  there  will  be  great  differences  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  their  freedom  of  blooming,  and 
the  size  and  character  of  the  flowers  they  produce. 
Some  varieties  will  present  to  view  such  an  intricate 
mass  of  branches,  shoots,  and  foliage,  as  to  prevent 
the  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  centres  of  the 
plants,  and  therewill  be  overcrowding  and  confusion. 
Such  sorts  demand  severe  pruning  if  flowers  of 
exhibition  form  are  to  be  produced.  Some  varieties, 
in  addition  to  a  tendency  to  an  exuberant  growth, 
bloom  excessively,  and  if  the  flowers  they  furnish 
are  below  the  medium  size,  free  disbudding  is 
necessary  in  addition  to  a  liberal  thinning  of 
shoots  and  branches.  In  the  case  of  these  two 
classes  of  varieties — if  they  are  constant,  that 
is,  if  the  great  majority  of  the  flowers  they 
bear  are  true  to  their  best  character — disbudding 
cannot  well  take  place  too  early. 

Then  there  are  varieties  of  Dahlias  in  cultivation 
which,  although  they  occasionally  afford  flowers  of 
the  most  perfect  shape,  cannot  be  depended  upon 
for  good  blooms.  As  a  group  these  varieties  are 
fewer  than  they  were,  but  they  exist,  because  when 
caught  in  good  character  they  are  blooms  of  great 
merit.  Now  to  disbud  these  varieties  early,  that  is 
as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  show  themselves,  will 
so  seriously  impair  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  fine 
bloom,  that  there  would  probably  be  a  greater  chance 
of  finding  one  in  a  hundred  than  one  in  ten.  By  ex- 
ercising a  little  patience  and  judgment  the  cultiva- 
tor is  able  to  ascertain  which  buds  must,  from  their 
formation,  produce  faulty  flowers,  and  these  are 
removed  as  soon  as  their  faulty  character  is 
determined  upon,  but  not  until  then.  The  same 
delay  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  varieties  that 
produce  large  and  coarse  flowers,  since  the  late 
and  sparing  removal  of  buds  decreases  the  size  of 
the  bloom  and  increases  the  compactness  and 
symmetry  in  an  equal  ratio.  So  much,  then,  for 
the  general  principles  regulating  the  thinning  out 
and  disbudding  of  exhibition  Dahlias. 

There  are  varieties  of  Dahlias — very  few  now 
comparatively— that  form  hard  green  eyes  or  centres 
which  refuse  to  close  up  until  the  back  petals  either 
fade  and  turn  brown,  or  actually  drop  from  the 
bloom.  The  only  remedies  for  such  an  evil— for 
it  is  an  evil  from  the  exhibition  point  of  view — aie 
vigorous  growth  in  the  plant  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  bloom,  and  such  varieties  require  a  liberal 
application  of  manure  and  copious  waterirgs.  I 
have  already  observed  that  the  Dahlia  is  a  strong- 
growing,  succulent  plant,  and  requires  a  free  supply 
of  water  from  the  time  of  planting  out,  but  the  use 
of  stimulants,  as  a  general  rule,  should  not  com- 
mence until  the  plant  has  nearly  matured  its 
growth  and  the  bloom-buds  begin  to  show  thein- 
selves.  Stimulants  are  seldom  used  now  by  Dahlia 
cultivators  ;  they  trust  to  good  soil,  copious  water- 
ings, and  mulching  on  the  surface.  The  yourg 
beginner  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  use 
stimulants  unless  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  flowers  operated  upon, 
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There  is  yet  another  class  that  produces  soft 
blooms  with  loose  centres  which  fly  open  and 
display  the  yellow  disc  at  the  moment  when  the 
hopes  of  a  good  flower  were  at  their  highest.  Such 
sorts  need  to  be  grown  less  vigorously  and  rapidly ; 
they  should  have  a  poorer  soil  and  less  water ;  in  a 
word,  they  need  to  be  put  upon  a  low  diet.  As  a 
general  rule,  varieties  of  Dahlias  that  produce  hard 
eyes  should  be  planted  in  a  stiff  soil ;  those  with 
soft  centres  that  open  prematurely  requiring  a  soil 
more  open  and  porous  in  character.  R.  D. 


EREMURUS  ROBUSTUS  AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 
As  I  have  bloomed  this  season  in  full  perfection 
three  varieties  of  the  above-named  handsome 
and  perfectly  hardy  plants,  all  of  which  are 
horticulturally  quite  distinct  the  one  from 
the  other,  I  think  some  account  of  tliem 
may  not  prove  without  interest  to  that  large 
portion  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest 
in  beautiful  and  easily  grown  hardy  plants. 
By  far  the  handsomest  of  the  three  varieties 
is  that  known  as  E.  robustus  nobilis,  which 
is  still,  unfortunately,  an  extremely  scarce 
plant,  as  I  believe  there  are  only  three  flower- 
ing sized  specimens  in  Europe,  and  it  is  likely 
to  remain  so  till  the  stock  can  be  increased 
from  seed,  which  is  fortunately  produced  pretty 
freely,  but  seedlings  take  at  least  seven  years 
to  grow  to  flowering  size.  When  this  fine  plant 
was  sent  to  me  from  Germany,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  of  comparatively  low  growth, 
and  that  its  flower- spike  did  not  exceed  3  feet 

6  inches  in  height,  commencing  to  bloom  at 
18  inches  from  the  ground  ;  this,  however,  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  ia  accordance  with  facts,  as 
the  flower-stem  of  my  plant  reached  a  height  of 

7  feet  7  inches,  and  as  it  commenced  to  bloom 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  it  gave  a  beautiful 
pillar  of  bloom  of  4  feet  7  inches.  Its  flowers 
are  decidedly  of  a  larger  size,  much  finer 
substance  and  more  perfect  form  than  those  of 
the  type,  though  the  shade  of  colour  is  almost 
the  same.  The  individual  flowers  are  borne  on 
stout  horizontal  footstalks  of  at  least  3  inches 
in  length,  while  those  of  the  type  are  about 
half  that  length  and  tend  upwards  at  an  angle 
of  about  4.5° ;  this  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  spike,  as  its  diameter  is 
at  least  doubled  thereby.  The  foliage  also  is 
most  distinct  and  handsome  and  of  great  sub- 
stance, the  outside  leaves  being  quite  6  inches 
across,  and  of  a  much  lighter  shade  of  green, 
while  shorter  in  length  than  those  of  the  type, 
which  are  of  a  dark  glaucous  hue  and  rarely 
exceed  2'r  inches  in  breadth,  while  they  at- 
tain a  height  of  from  4  feet  to  4j  feet,  those  of 
E.  nobilis  averaging  about  3  feet  in  lieight. 
My  spike  of  the  type  form  reached  a  height  of 

8  feet  8  inches,  the  blooms  commencing  at  .5 
feet  4  inches  from  the  ground,  but  these  were 
quite  poor  and  thin  in  form  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  grand  variety  first  named  in 
these  notes.  E.  robustus  nobilis  commenced 
to  bloom  on  May  17  and  lasted  in  flower  for 
quite  three  weeks;  the  type  form  did  not  open 
its  first  flower  till  tlje  end  of  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  remained  in  bloom  for  about  the 
same  time.  The  third  variety,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Michael 
Foster,  F.R.S.,  ami  which  I  have  provisionally 
named  E.  robustus  intermedius,  is  a  very 
beautiful  form,  of  which  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  can  be  formed  from  its  portrait  on  plate 
672G  in  vol.  ci.\.  of  the  Jlotuiiii'nl  Mnyii-iiir,  where 
it  wa.s  figured  in  1883  from  specimens  furnished 
by  Professor  Foster.  It  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  other  two  forms  in  everything  but 
heiglit,  the  stem  only  reaching  about  0  feet,  but 
the  flowers,  while  smaller  in  size  than  those  of 


E.  nobilis,  are  nearly  as  perfect  in  form  and  in- 
finitely more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  type. 
All  these  fine  plants  are  now  ripening  numerous 
pods  of  seed.  W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Gypsophila  cerastioides  is  certainly  one  of 
the  choicest  of  alpines.  It  is  very  distinct,  its 
habit,  flowers,  and  foliage  all  forcibly  reminding  one 
of  the  Cerastiums.  It  is  very  beautiful  when  seen 
in  good-sized  pieces,  and  remains  effective  during 
May  and  June.  It  closely  resembles  a  patch  of 
Phlox  Nelson),  but  the  white  flowers  are  smaller 
and  streaked  with  fine  purple  lines.  When  closely 
examined,  however,  the  foliage  and  habit  more  re- 
semble those  of  Phlox  amcena,  the  leaves  being 
oval  or  spoon-shaped,  and  the  flowers  held  \\p  on 
short  scape-like  stems.  It  is  one  of  those  neat  and 
charming  plants  which,  when  seen  in  flower,  makes 
a  lasting  impression.  Many  fail  to  grow  it  and 
deem  it  wanting  in  hardiness.  Such,  I  am  sure,  is 
not  the  fact,  for  it  has  been  grown  here  at  least 
eight  years,  and  never  had  any  protection,  even  in 
severe  winters.  It  is  much  troubled  with  the  grub 
that  eats  its  way  down  the  stems,  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  alpine  Pinks.  If  the  plants  are 
looked  over  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
and  kept  clear  of  this  pest  by  hand-picking,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  they  will  thrive  with  otherwise 
ordinary  care.     Height  about  3  inches. 

Apple  of  the  East  (Aristolochia  rotunda) — I 
daresay  this  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  which  it 
ripens  in  great  plenty.  I  have  not,  however,  tried 
this  mode  of  increasing  it,  because  1  have  found 
that  by  cutting  the  somewhat  hard  and  woody  tubers 
I  can  gain  that  object  in  other  respects  more  satis- 
factorily. The  plan  followed  was  to  shake  out 
the  stronger  roots  when  the  growths  have  well 
advanced  ;  the  tubers  were  cut  downwards  into  two 
or  three  parts,  each  part  having  its  share  of  shoots  ; 
the  long,  stringy  roots,  well  furnished  with  fibres, 
were  laid  under  damp  Moss,  and  the  cut  parts  of 
the  tubers  were  exposed  so  as  to  heal  for  nearly  a 
day  ;  then  all  were  potted,  and  the  results,  as  seen 
at  present,  are  that  every  piece  has  grown  well. 
All  the  plants  are  also  showing  for  flower  as  if 
nothing  had  been  done  to  them.  I  grow  them  in 
pots  plunged  in  sand  without  any  protection  at  any 
period  of  the  year. 

St.  Bruno's  Lily  (Antherioum  Liliastrum). — 
Both  the  type  and  major  form  of  this  are  to  be 
highly  esteemed  for  the  herbaceous  border;  they 
are  practically  two  distinct  things.  The  major 
variety  is  very  much  like  a  white  Lily,  as  that  name 
is  commonly  understood ;  the  flowers  are  3  inches 
to  4  inches  long,  and  when  expanded  the  effect 
from  a  big  clump  or  a  row  of  plants  is  most 
striking.  The  flowers,  however,  are  almost  too 
distant  from  one  another  on  the  scapes,  which  are 
nearly  3  feet  high,  and  as  but  two  or  three  flowers 
are  open  at  the  same  time,  the  individual  spikes 
are  not  so  showy.  It  is  owing  to  this  quality  that 
it  is  almost  needful  to  grow  the  plant  in  strong  or 
large  specimens,  and  it  is  when  we  compare  this 
large  form  with  the  type  that  we  see  in  the  latter 
at  least  one  superior  point. 

St.  Bernard's  Lily  (A.  Liliago) — The  ordinary 
form  of  this  is  much  inferior  to  Liliastrum,  but 
there  is  a  vastly  improved  kind  which  has  come  to 
me  under  the  name  of  A.  L.  major.  It  has  starry 
flowers  on  very  short  stalks,  or  closely  set  on  the 
main  stem;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  penny 
piece,  of  stout  substance  and  the  purest  whiteness. 
The  scapes  attain  a  height  of  nearly  3  feet,  and 
amongst  a  broad  mass  of  German  Iris  show  up 
grandly.  J.  Wo(iD. 

W'oodviUe,  Kirkstall. 


8  feet  to  9  feet  high,  .and  is  of  sufficient  size  to  form  a  group 
in  itself,  the  effect  of  wliich  when  in  full  flower  is  beautiful. 

White  Everlasting*  Pea. — The  white  Everlasting  Pea 
makes  a  splendid  pot  plant,  growing  well  and  floweiing 
freely.  The  flowers  come  in  at  a  time  when  white  indoor 
flowers  for  conservatory  decoration  are  much  desired. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

A  grood  Spiderwort  is  Tradcscantia  virginiea  alba 
ni.ajor.  It  has  a  comi»jratively  large  white  flower  and  grows 
freely. 

The  wrhite  Valerian  (Centranthus  albus)  is  a  useful 
hnrd.T  jilant.  It  is  as  well  worth  growing  as  the  more 
vignroiiH  type. 

Fuchsia  Riccartoni.— There  is  an  immense  specimen 
of  this  l-'uclisia  isolated  on  the  lawa  at  Shopwyke.    It  Is 


NOTES  FROM  GLEN  COVE. 

Chionakthus  ketusus. — My  acquaintance  with 
this  new  shrub  does  not  altogether  coincide  with 
what  is  said  about  the  plant  in  your  note  in 
The  Garden,  June  16  (p.  549).  The  Chinese 
plant  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  American 
species  (C.  virginiea).  It  is  smaller  and  of  more 
slender  form,  and  has  much  smaller,  obovate, 
downy  foliage  ;  it  also  starts  into  growth  earlier 
than  the  other,  and  is  nearly  done  flowering 
before  the  American  form  comes  into  bloom. 
Its  flowers  are  white,  fringe-like,  fragrant,  and 
in  less  ample  panicles  than  are  those  of  C.  vir- 
giniea. It  blooms  with  us  about  the  end  of 
May  and  first  days  of  June  ;  the  flowers  of  the 
American  species  this  season  became  white  about 
the  7th  or  10th  of  June. 

Styrax  japonica  (p.  549). — This  is  quite  as 
good  as  you  say  it  is.  It  blooms  beautifully 
with  us  every  year  (this  season  it  was  at  its  best 
June  20).  It  is  a  small  tree,  easily  raised  from 
seed,  but  not  very  hardy  ;  it  is  of  dense  sym- 
metrical form,  broadly  pyramidal,  with  hori- 
zontally disposed  branches.  Plants  3  feet  to  5 
feet  high  and  only  a  few  years  old  bloom  freely. 
I  have  grown  it  for  a  good  many  years.  It 
bloomed  with  me  for  the  first  time  in  1879. 

Styrax  Americana. — This  is  a  rarer  plant  in 
cultivation  than  is  the  above  species  from  Japan, 
but  get  it  and  give  it  a  trial.  It  is  a  beautiful 
and  desirable  shrub,  but  a  little  tender. 

Styrax  Obassia  (p.  549).— Is  not  this  the 
same  as  Halesia  hispida,  which  is  usually  known 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Pterostyrax  his- 
pidum  ]  A  year  ago  we  got  Styrax  Obassia 
from  a  Californian  nursery  that  makes  a  specialty 
of  importing  plants  from  Japan.  It  is  growing 
well,  but  has  not  yet  flowered  with  us.  On 
comparing  it  with  our  old  plants  of  Halesia 
hispida  in  habit,  wood,  bark,  or  foliage,  I  can- 
not find  any  difference  between  them.  Halesia 
hispida  is  a  handsome  small  tree  with  large  con- 
spicuous foliage  and  corymbose  racemes  of  white 
flowers.  Our  plants  first  bloomed  with  us  two 
years  ago. 

VlEGiNlAN  Fire  Pink  (Silene  virginiea) 
(p.  550). — The  petals  of  the  wild  plants  are  two- 
cleft.  It  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
native  flowers  and  somewhat  scarce. 

Pennsylvania  Pink  (S.  pennsylvanica). — 
This  is  a  very  common  plant  from  New  England 
southwards,  growing  in  rockyand  gravelly  places, 
particularly  on  slopes,  sometimes  in  open  sunny 
places,  and  sometimes  in  slightly  shaded  woods. 
It  begins  to  flower  in  May  and  lasts  into  June. 
In  the  woods  at  Waltham,  near  Boston,  I  found 
a  pure  white  variety.  The  children  call  it  May 
I'iuk. 

Manettia  bicolor  (p.  552). — I  grow  it  as  an 
outdoor  vine.  In  the  autumn  I  put  in  a  few 
cuttings,  and  then  let  the  old  plants  perish. _  By 
May  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  young  plants  in  3-inch 
or  4-inch  pots,  and  then  plant  them  out  against 
a  low  (4  feet  to  5  feet)  trellis  in  the  hottest  part 
(if  tlie  garden.  They  soon  take  hold,  and  grow 
imough  to  cover  the  trellis.  Throughout  their 
whole  life  they  are  laden  with  their  bright  little 
flowers. 

Viola  pnBE.scENs  (p.  557).— I  am  glad  Mr. 
Smith  has  a  good  word  for  it.  It  grows  in  our 
woods  hereabout  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
But  instead  of  beiug  C  inches  high,  it  is  oftener 
12  inches  or  15  inches.     It  loves  a  rich  soil  with 
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a  deep  surface  coating  of  rotted  leaves.  It  sows 
itself  abundantly,  both  in  a  wild  and  cultivated 
state  ;  indeed,  the  best  way  to  enjoy  this  yellow 
Violet  and  V.  canadensis  is  to  plant  them  on  a 
rockery,  and  there  let  them  naturalise  them- 
selves. 

Viola  EoinsDiroLlA. — This  species  is  not  so 
general.  I  never  saw  it  in  finer  perfection  than 
wild  in  the  woods  near  Lewiston,  Maine.  There 
in  a  thinly  shaded  wood,  and  associated  with 
Linnsea  borealis,  Dalibarda  repens,  Polygala 
parvifolia,  Cornus  canadensis,  Mitchella  repens, 
Epigffia  repens,  and  some  other  gems,  it  formed 
many  a  sod  in  the  general  carpet.  It  does  not 
scatter  itself  about  as  freely  as  do  most  of  the 
other  species,  but  it  is  longer-lived  than  most 
of  them.  The  great  secret  of  growing  this  and 
most  other  of  our  little  wood  j)lants  is  to  surface 
the  ground  with  an  open  spongy  carpet,  say 
fine- chopped  Sphagnum  and  leaf -mould,  and  to 
keep  the  plants  from  encroaching  on  one  another, 
or  allow  them  to  be  choked  out  by  over-growing 
weeds. 

Beeberis  Thunbergi.  — Regarding  this  hand- 
some shrub,  two  of  your  correspondents  some 
months  ago  wrote  of  it  as  being  the  same  as  B. 
sinensis,  quoting  the  labels  at  Kew  as  autho- 
rity. I  believe  this  is  a  mistake.  Both  species 
are  very  distinct  from  each  other.  We  have 
them  both,  and  both  are  hardy,  of  comely  form, 
and  desirable  ;  but  B.  Thunbergi  is,  I  consider, 
of  more  horticultural  importance  than  is  B. 
sinensis.  On  the  other  hand,  B.  .sinensis  will 
live  and  flourish  where  B.  Thunbergi  would  be 
starved  to  death.  W.  Falconer. 

Glen  Cove,  Neu-  Yorlt,  U.S.A. 
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AUTUMN  SUPPLY  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

In  many  districts  Mushrooms  are  frequently 
vejy  plentiful  in  the  open  fields,  more  especially 
late  in  August  and  during  September  and  the 
early  part  of  October,  but  as  they  are  much  in 
demand  in  many  private  establishments  not  only 
then,  but  all  the  year  round,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  depend  upon  a  chance  supply.  As  far  as  the 
south-westein  counties  of  England  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  will  be  many 
in  the  fields  during  the  months  named,  the 
weather  being  altogether  unfavourable  to  the 
spread  of  the  spawn.  At  the  present  time  the 
ground  is  in  a  moister  state,  this  more  nearly 
approaching  saturation,  than  at  any  time  pre- 
vious during  the  past  sixteen  months,  torrents 
of  rain  and  very  little  sunshine  being  the  rule 
during  June  and  up  till  now  (July  9).  Much 
moisture,  whether  accompanied  by  heat  or  cold, 
invariably  proves  most  deatiuctive  to  the  Mush- 
room spawn.  It  is  all  the  same  both  under 
cover  or  in  the  open  fields—  at  any  rate,  as  far 
as  the  effect  of  too  much  moisture  is  concerned, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  very  low  tempera- 
tures, if  the  ground  or  beds  are  in  a  compara- 
tively dry  state,  will  not  injure  the  spawn.  Cold 
weather  may  and  does  check  the  growth  of 
Mushrooms,  but  with  returning  warmth  and 
gentle  rains  or  waterings  they  are  soon  plenti- 
fully produced.  As  a  proof  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  the  spawn  by  frosts  or  cold  only,  1  have 
only  to  mention  that  during  May  and  the  early 
part  of  June  large  quantities  of  good  Mushrooms 
were  gathered  from  open  fields  in  this  district, 
and  a  few  baskets  were  found  even  during  April. 
Early  in  May  the  wholesale  price  (locally)  for 
house-grown  Mushrooms  was  Is.  per  lb.,  but 
the  prices  soon  dropped  to  one-third  that  sum, 
and  have  not  since  much  recovered  from  the 
sudden  drop.     This  exceptionally  early  crop  is 


altogether  abnormal,  but  so  also  were  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Mushrooms  were  pro- 
duced. In  all  probability  it  will  be  all  we  shall 
get  this  year,  and  in  several  respects  we  much 
prefer  to  experience  weather  more  favourable 
to  the  production  of  autumn  rather  than  spring 
crops. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  indulge  in  prophecies, 
and  Mushrooms  may  yet  be  forthcoming  when 
wanted  in  the  autumn ;  but,  as  before  stated, 
the    prospects     are    altogether    against     their 
being  very  freely  produced  in  the  open  fields, 
and  the  prudent  among  those  who  must  have 
them   will   do   well    to    prepare    manure    and 
form  beds  as   soon  as  possible.     Even  should 
there  yet  be  abundance  in  the  fields,  those  ob- 
tained from  beds  can  also  be  profitably  utilised, 
and  probably  these  beds  will  remain  productive 
much  the  longest.     It  is  unwise  to  form  beds 
thus  early  in  houses  or  sheds  of  any  kind,  the 
open  air  being  by  far  the  better  position.     The 
site  should  be  clear  of  trees,  well  drained,  and 
sheltered  from  cold  winds.     Successional  beds 
may  be  made  in  cool  sheds,  outhouses,  cellars, 
or   unhealed   Mushroom    houses,  though   it  is 
quite  possible  to  maintain  an  almost  unbroken 
supply  from  beds  formed  entirely  in  the  open 
air.     Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
manure   is  prepared,   innumerable   beds   being 
spoilt  by  the  use  of  either  nearly  raw  manure 
or   the   other   extreme,    viz.,    that    which    has 
been  allowed  to  become  unduly  hot,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  quite  worthless  either  for  heating 
or  manurial  purposes.    What  is  wanted  is  plenty 
of  fresh  droppings  from  a  rather  large  stable  of 
coin-fed   horses,  enough   being   collected   in   a 
week  or  less  to  form  into  a  bed.     If  it  takes 
several  weeks  to  save  sufficient  manure  to  form 
a  bed,  or  if  much  green  food  is  given  the  horses, 
success  is  very  doubtful.     Rather  than  keep  the 
droppings  till  they  become  very  dry  or  stale,  I 
should  prefer  to  form  beds  piecemeal,  a  length 
of  3  feet  or  more  being  added  every  week.     In 
any  case,  while  sufficient  droppings  are  being 
collected,   the   first   saved   should    be   kept  in 
shallow  heaps  to  prevent  heating,  and  also  be 
protected  from  rain  and  drying  winds.    In  order 
to  get  rid  of  superfluous  heat,  as  well   as   to 
sweeten  the  manure  and   start  decomposition, 
all  should  be  thrown  into  a  heap  for  about  five 
days,  or  until  the  centre  has  become  quite  hot, 
when  it  should  be  turned  inside  out  and  again 
allowed  to  heat.     This  process  ought  to  be  re- 
peated at  least  three  times,  all  the  masses  being 
well  separated  as  they  are  formed.     In  dry,  hot 
weather  the  manure  is  apt  to  become  too  dry, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  well  moisten 
it,  or  otherwise  it  will  fail  to  heat  and  decay 
sufiiciently   to   encourage    the    spread   of    the 
Mushroom  spawn.     I  ought   perhaps  to  point 
out  that  plenty  of  short  straw  should  be  retained 
with  the  dropjiings,  or  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  is  usually   left   in   the   material  for 
forming  beds  under  cover  of  a  shed  or  house. 
It  is  the  non-retention  of  straw  in  the  manure 
that  has  led  to  many  failures  in   the  open  air, 
loose  droppings  not  holding  well  together  in  the 
firs-t  instance,  and  being  most  liable  to  become 
saturated  in  wet  weather. 

Beds  in  the  open  air,  formed  away  from  a  wall, 
ought  always  to  be  wedge-shaped,  being  3  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  the  same  in  height,  and  not 
more  than  G  inches  wide  at  the  apex.  This  gives 
two  good  surfaces  as  well  as  the  ends  for  spawn- 
ing, and,  in  addition,  renders  it  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  ward  ofl'  heavy  rains.  Mushroom 
beds  cannot  well  be  built  too  firmly  or  too 
neatly,  looseness  being  fatal  to  the  prospects  of 
a  profitable  crop.  A  large  mass  of  manure, 
however  well  prepared,  is  liable  to  heat  violently 


in  the  centre,  and  as  this  quite  spoils  the  bedp, 
it  ought  to  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible.  Iv 
deep  holes  are  opened  at  short  intervals  right 
down  through  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  which 
can  best  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  stout  iron 
rod,  these  will  let  out  superfluous  heat,  and  can 
be  closed  when  it  is  found  there  is   no  further 
danger  from  over-heating.     A  trial  stake  Istpt 
plunged  in  the  bed,   and  examined  frequently, 
admits  of  the  heat  being  easily  ascertained,  and 
when  it  has  declined  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
.stake   being  held  comfortably  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,   spawning  time  has  arrived.     Three, 
or  at  the  most  four,   lines  of  spawn  should  be 
inserted,   the  lowest  about  0  inches  from  the 
ground,     good-sized     pieces,     or,    .'^ay,    about 
2  inches  square,  being  used.     These  may  be  in- 
serted 9  inches  apart  each  way  and   in  much  the 
same  manner  as  flat  beds  are  spawned — that  is 
to  say,  the  holes  are  formed  with  the  band,  the 
lumps  of  spawn  fixed  with  a  flat  surface  out- 
wards  and  only  just  covered  with   manure,    a 
good  beating  with  the  back  of  a  spado  complet- 
ing the  work.     A  little  strawy  litter  may  well 
be  thrown  over  the  bed  to  prevent  its  becoming 
much  dried,  but  it  is  not  olten  safe  to  soil  it  at 
first,  as  this  may  cause  too  great  a  rise  in  the 
temperature.    Should  the  stakes  denote,  shortly 
after  spawning,  a  rapid  decline  in  the  tempera- 
ture,  the   bed    may   be    cased   over   with   soil 
at  once,  otherwise  it  is  advisable  to  wait  for 
about  twelve  days  before  doing  this.    The  finest 
portion  of  the  heap  of  loam  collected  for  potting 
purposes  is  most  suitable  for  soiling  Mushroom 
beds,   and,  failing  this,  use  the  sweetest  loamy 
soil  procurable.     This  ought   before  use  to   bf» 
moistened  sufficiently  to  hold  well  together,  and 
an  even  thickness  of  about  2  inches  spread  all 
over  the  bed,  making  it  as  firm  as  possible  with 
the  aid  of  the  back  of  a  spade.     Again  cover 
with  clean  strawy  litter,  and  later  on  the  beds 
ought  either  to  be  thatched  with  straw,  or,  better 
still,  be  enclosed  with  tarpaulin  kept  down  with 
strings  and  pegs.     In  dry  weather,  or  whenever 
the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  remove  the  outer  covering, 
and  give  a  gentle  watering  to  the  litter  covering 
the  bed,  this  serving  to  well  moisten  the  soil 
underneath,  the  outer  covering  being  then  re- 
turned.  Mushrooms  ought  to  be  plentiful  within 
six  weeks  of  the  date   of  spawning,   and  if  the 
spawn  is  very  good,  it  is  possible  to  have  them 
in  a  month.  W.  I. 


TOMATO  PLANTS  DYING  OFF. 
I  HAVE  a  large  house  SO  feet  long  which  has  only 
just  been  erected.  I  have  planted  it  on  each  side 
with  Tomatoes  in  a  well-drained  border,  fresh  soil 
having  been  used  from  good  Strawberry  beds. 
I  manured  the  soil  and  exposed  it  to  frost,  and 
then  planted  the  Tomatoes.  The  Tomatoes  have 
made  most  excellent,  strong,  vigorous  growth,  and 
each  plant  has  plenty  of  good-sized  fruit.  The 
plants  have  done  remarkably  well  in  every  way  up 
to  a  fortnight  ago,  when  I  noticed  that  some  six  or 
seven  of  them  were  looking  very  bad,  their  leaves 
all  drooping  down  as  if  they  wanted  water.  I  ex- 
amined them  very  carefully,  but  could  not  find 
anything  the  matter  with  them,  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  can  cause  the  srdden  collapse.  I 
have  grown  Tomatoes  for  several  jears  and  have 
never  had  anything  the  matter  before.  I  should  be 
glad  of  any  advice  as  to  the  cause.  W.  W. 

*^*  In  the  absence  of  any  specimens  of  affected 
plants  and  their  roots,  I  can  only  surmise  what  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  sudden  collapse.  This 
season  many  diseases  are  prevalent  in  a  much  more 
virulent  form  than  usual,  notably  those  of  funeoid 
growth.  Plants  of  Tomatoes  that  are  attacked  by 
any  of  these  do  not,  however,  suddenly  droop  tteir 
leaves,  but  are  first  covered  with  small  patches  or 
spots  of  mildew-like  fungus,  and  this  soon  spreads 
all  over  the  leaves  and  to  the  fruit  as  well.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  cases,  prevention  is  better 
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than  cure— there  Is  no  remedy  in  fact  for  either  the 
Potato  disease  or  the  more-to-bedreaded  Cladis- 
porium  falvum,  the  latest  bad  thing  among  Tomato 
diseases.  In  dull,  wet  and  cold  weather  more 
fire-heat  ought  to  be  turned  on  the  houses  contain- 
ing Tomatoes  and  plenty  of  air  admitted,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  drier  or  more  buoyant  atmosphere.  A 
close  look-out  ought  to  be  kept  for  any  yellow  spots 
or  black  patches  en  the  leaves,  these  being  removed 
and  burnt  directly  they  are  found.  If  this  does  not 
check  the  spread  of  the  fungus,  all  the  affected 
plants  ought  to  be  cleared  out,  and  more  side 
growths  from  the  healthy  plants  laid  in.  In  several 
instances  nothing  short  of  a  wholesale  clearance  of 
the  house=,  plants  and  soil  being  entirely  removed 
and  the  former  destroyed,  accompanied  with  a 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  houses,  has  been  effectual 
in  stamping  out  the  disease  for  a  time.  Indeed,  so 
destructive  and  difficult  to  deal  with  has  the  Cladis- 
porium  become, that  already  there  is  an  appreciable 
falling  off  in  the  supply  of  Tomatoes  in  both  London 
and  provincial  markets.  Should  the  present  dull, 
cold,  and  wet  weather  last  much  longer,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  Tomatoes  being  comparatively 
scarce  this  season,  especially  seeing  how  backward 
those  in  the  open  are  bound  to  be,  let  the  weather 
from  this  date  be  what  it  may. 

If  the  foregoing  does  not  meet  the  case  of  "  W.W." 
in  any  way,  he  may  conclude  that  the  cause  of 
failure  may  be  traced  to  the  roots,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility is  brought  about  by  the  use  of  compost  either 
too  rich  or  which  is  infested  with  wircworms.  The 
soil  from  good  Strawberry  beds  would  naturally  be 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  other  plant  foods,  and  to  add 
manure  to  this,  especially  at  the  outset,  was  dis- 
tinctly a  blunder.  The  same  tiny  worms  that 
injure  the  roots  of  Cucumbers  also  attack  the  Toma- 
toes, and  these  are  introduced  with  the  manure. 
When  the  roots  are  injured  by  insects  they  cease  to 
spread  and  become  swollen  or  knotty.  Plants  with 
the  roots  in  this  state  will  flag  badly  in  sunshine, 
and  may  easily  be  pulled  out  of  the  soil.  When 
wireworms  abound  in  the  soil  these  are  liable  to  eat 
their  way  up  the  centre  or  pith  of  the  stems,  the 
end  being  a  sudden  breakdown  much  as  described 
by  "  W.  W."  Wireworms  ought  to  be  looked  after 
when  the  soil  or  compost  is  being  prepared,  and 
they  may  be  caught  in  established  beds  by  plunging 
pieces  of  Carrot,  Potato,  and  other  roots,  these 
being  drawn  out  of  the  soil  and  examined  occasion- 
ally for  any  wireworms  that  may  have  eaten  their 
way  into  them.  A  plant  badly  crippled  by  wire- 
worms  cannot  be  saved,  but  the  rest  may  yet  be 
saved,  and  would  soon  fill  up  more  trellis  space. — 
W.  I.  

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Plant-eaisino  undee  Difficulties. 
Instead  of  the  season  being  extremely  dry,  as  was 
prognosticated,  the  reverse,  it  is  only  too  evident, 
will  be  the  case.  The  long  speU  of  very  wet,  cold, 
and  sunless  weather  experienced,  more  particularly 
in  the  south  and  south-western  counties,  has  already 
left  its  mark  on  many  previously  most  promisingcrops, 
andunlessa  change  for  the  better  soon  takes  place,  the 
effects  upon  the  late  crops  must  be  most  disastrous. 
It  is  the  heavy,  clayey  lands  that  suffer  the  most, 
but,  thanks  to  the  comparatively  dry,  yet  severe 
winter,  these  were  easily  got  into  good  condition 
for  the  reception  of  seeds  and  plants,  and,  there- 
fore, not  so  quickly  affected  by  either  drought  or 
too  much  rain.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  dull, 
showery  weather  slugs  were  quite  harmless,  but  now 
these  and  other  pests  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  felt  in  raising  plants  for  the 
autumn  and  winter  crops.  Repeated  dustings  of 
soot  and  lime  were  quite  thrown  away  on  the  tiny 
plants  of  Lettuce  and  Endive,  and  the  only  way  to 
keep  up  a  close  succession  was  to  sow  seeds  thinly 
either  in  handlights,  frames,  or  boxes,  the  seedlings 
being  planted  out  before  they  spoiled  each  other  by 
crowding.  If  the  dull  weather  continues  more  seed 
will  be  similarly  sown.  Lettuce  especially  being  in 
great  demand  daring  September  and  October.  Cole- 
worts  and  Cabbages  cannot,  with  us,  be  raised 
in  the  open  ground  in  very  wet  weather,  and  these 
also  are  sown  under  glass,  the  seedlings  being  pricked 


out  until  the  Onions  are  cleared  oS  the  ground  in- 
tended to  be  planted  with  them.  Turnips  are  eaten 
off  as  fast  as  they  come  through  the  ground,  only  a 
few  patches  being  saved.  These  will  be  made  the 
most  of,  and  all  blank  spaces  again  re-sown  until 
a  good  even  plant  is  secured.  Early  Milan  is  the 
quickest  to  bulb,  though  not  so  good  in  quality  as 
Snowball  and  Veitch's  Red  Globe.  If  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  break  in  the  supply,  the  former  should 
be  sown  as  well  as  the  somewhat  later  varieties.  The 
seed  of  late  Peas,  Runners  and  Kidney  Beans  sown 
in  the  ordinary  manner  perished  in  the  ground 
wholesale,  but  we  blamed  the  state  of  the  ground 
for  this  and  not  the  seedsman  who  supplied  us  with 
them.  The  only  remedy  was  to  sow  nearer  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  to  cover  the  seeds  with  dry 
soil  obtained  by  sifting  the  accumulations  under  a 
potting  bench.  We  have  sown  several  long  rows  of 
Asparagus  Kale  and  Coleworts,  and  if  the  seed- 
lings can  be  preserved  from  slugs,  these  will  be 
merely  lightly  thinned  out  and  allowed  to  remain 
where  they  are.  These,  as  well  as  Spinach  Beet, 
sown  now,  are  frequently  very  serviceable  when  other 
green  food  is  scarce. 

Blanching  Cblekt. 
The  earliest  Celery  or  that  required  for  use  in 
September  will  now  require  closer  attention,  as  un- 
less well  blanched  it  is  of  little  value  other  than  for 
flavouring  soups.  Where  very  little  rain  has  fallen, 
water  must  be  liberally  applied  to  the  rows  of 
Celery,  and  in  any  case  liquid  manure  is  most 
effective  when  given  either  in  showery  weather  or 
after  the  soil  has  been  well  moistened  with  the  aid 
of  the  watering-pot.  Moulding  up  should  be  com- 
menced a  few  hours  after  the  liquid  manure  has 
been  given  or  while  the  soil  in  the  trench  is  in 
a  moist  state.  First,  however,  pull  off  aU  small 
leaves  and  suckers  that  may  have  formed,  and  then 
lightly  gather  up  the  leaf-  stalks  together  and 
fasten  with  matting,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  hearts.  At  the  outset  3  inches 
or  i  inches  of  soil  may  be  pared  off  from  the  sides 
of  the  trenches  and  loosely  distributed  about  the 
plants,  this  serving  to  keep  the  leaves  well  together 
without  confining  the  inner  leaves  and  heart,  which 
are  required  to  lengthen  and  thicken  considerably. 
The  ties  to  be  then  removed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  fixed  higher  and  another 
layer  of  finely  broken  soil  disposed  about  the  plants, 
at  least  one  other  such  moulding  up  being  required 
before  the  plants  are  sufficiently  enclosed  to  ensure 
thorough  blanching.  These  early  and  moderate 
beginnings  act  as  a  mulch  to  the  roots,  and  if 
plenty  of  soot  or  soot  and  lime  is  dusted  about  the 
plants,  this,  when  washed  in,  acts  as  a  manure  and 
also  checks  the  ravages  of  slugs.  If  salt  is  given  as 
a  manure,  this  must  be  applied  very  sparingly  and 
none  of  it  lodged  on  the  foliage,  or  it  will  quickly 
disfigure  it.  The  White  Plume  Celery  introduced 
from  America  is  supposed  to  require  no  earthing 
up,  but  if  not  needed  as  far  as  colour  in  concerned 
the  flavour  is  much  too  strong,  unless  greatly  mode- 
rated by  blanching  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Otheb  Methods  of  Blanching  Celery. 
When  a  few  extra  fine  and  clean  sticks  of  Celery 
are  required  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes, 
blanching  can  be  best  ensured  by  wrapping  the 
stalks  in  several  coils  of  brown  paper  so  as  to  effec- 
tually exclude  the  light.  This  plan  is  especially 
recommended  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  beds 
or  several  rows  wide  in  a  trench,  and  it  is  also  the 
best  for  keeping  the  stalks  free  from  worms  and 
slugs.  The  papering  up  should  be  done  gradually 
or  according  as  the  hearts  advance,  and  not  too 
tightly,  as  this  may  cause  bulging  at  the  base.  Fully 
six  weeks  ought  to  be  allowed  between  the  final 
papering  and  the  date  the  Celery  is  required,  as  the 
blanching  process  is  slow  during  the  summer  months. 
Common  drain-pipes  also  answer  for  blanching 
Celery,  as  it  turns  out  of  these  much  cleaner  than 
when  blanched  with  soil.  If  the  plants  are  strong, 
pipes  not  less  than  5  inches  in  diameter  should  be 
used,  and  in  any  case  4-inch  pipes  must  be  the 
smallest  employed.  They  ought  to  be  placed  in 
position  early  or  before  the  plants  have  grown 
much.  If  the  leaves  do  not  at  first  reach  well  out 
of  the  pipes,  they  soon  will  do,  and  in  time  form  a 


dense  head.  No  further  trouble  is  necessary,  as  the 
blanching  commences  early,  and  in  the  end  is  per- 
fect. Should  the  pipes  be  too  short  for  the  variety 
of  Celery  grown,  a  slight  moulding  up  may  be  given 
and  the  pipes  raised  a  few  inches,  but  it  is  better  to 
avoid  raising  the  pipes  if  possible,  as  in  this  case 
the  slugs  have  freer  access  to  the  stalks.  A  mulch- 
ing of  short  manure  or  a  slight  surfacing  of  mould, 
however,  will  benefit  the  plants,  and  perhaps  save 
the  watering-pot  somewhat. 

Late  Cbleky  and  Celeeiac. 
By  the  end  of  July  all  Celery  planting  ought  to 
be  completed,  as  any  put  out  later  rarely  attains  a 
serviceable  size  by  the  time  moulding  up  must  be 
completed.  Although  planting  in  wide  trenches 
may  be  a  means  of  economising  space,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  commended  for  the  late  crops ;  nor  should 
these  be  assigned  a  low  position  or  given  deep 
trenches.  Frost  and  too  much  moisture  prove  most 
injurious  to  Celery  that  is  to  be  kept  say  tUl  March 
or  much  later,  and  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  form 
shallow  trenches  on  rather  high  ground.  Plants  in 
single  lines  can  also  be  the  most  carefully  moulded 
up,  and  in  any  case  double  rows  are  a  doubtful 
gain.  When  the  plants  are  strong  and  sturdy  and 
can  be  moved  off  a  hard  bottom  with  a  good  square 
of  soil  and  roots  attached,  these  may  be  set  8  inches 
apart,  but  a  distance  of  6  inches  is  ample  for  weakly 
or  very  late-raised  plants,  as  these  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  very  large  before  cold  weather  inter- 
venes. The  plants  of  Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted 
Celery  raised  and  otherwise  treated  similarly  to  the 
ordinary  main  crop  Celery  should  now  be  finally 
planted ;  in  fact,  if  extra  fine  roots  are  needed,  the 
plants  ought  to  be  well  established  in  the  open 
ground.  Land  that  was  previously  well  manured 
for  early  Cauliflowers  and  now  just  cleared  answers 
well  for  Celeriac,  and  in  most  cases  requires  no 
further  preparation  beyond  cleaning  and  surface- 
hoeing.  What  is  needed  is  a  rich,  yet  rather  firm 
root-ruD,  this  encouraging  the  formation  of  large 
roots  rather  than  a  superfluity  of  foliage.  If,  then, 
it  is  decided  to  plant  on  well-manured,  newly-dug 
ground,  this  should  be  made  firm  prior  to  planting. 
Plant  on  the  surface  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and 
1 5  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  give  plenty  of 
water  in  dry  weather.  When  growing  strongly  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  snap  off  some  of  the  leaves 
and  mould  up  slightly,  this  encouraging  the  forma- 
tion of  large  roots.  W.  I.  M. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  658. 

SNOWDROPS  AND  WINTER  ACONITES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  galanthus 
nivalis  and  eranthis  hyemalis.*) 
The  Snowdrops  and  Winter  Aconites  in  the  ac- 
companying coloured  illustration  will  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  charming  natural  effect 
that  may  be  produced  in  the  wild  garden.  The 
iilea  of  a  wild  garden  as  the  phrase  is  now 
understood  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  so-called  wilder- 
ness which  our  attention  has  been  especially 
drawn  to  in  gardens,  and  which  was  nothing  less 
tlian  a  confused  mass  without  shape  or  form, 
.and  entirely  devoid  of  interest.  The  wild  gar- 
den, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  phase  of  floriculture 
tliat  may  be  added  with  advantage  to  every 
yarden.  In  the  wild  garden  plants  with  a  little 
assistance  may  be  grouped  in  a  perfectly  natural 
way  and  allowed  to  develop  without  the  cutting, 
trimming  and  staking  necessary  to  make  plants 
in  the  trim  border  look  respectable.  The  num- 
ber of  plants  at  our  command  for  a  purpose  like 
this  is  innumerable,  including  among  others 
Snowdrops,  Aconites,  Datt'odils,  Bluebells, 
SquUls,  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Fritillaries,  Lilies  of 
various  kinds,  Snowflakes,  and  numerous  otiier 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
Ijy  H.  G.  Mood,  March  7,  1888.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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bulbs.  The  idea  can  be  carried  further,  how- 
ever, and  with  the  aid  of  Spiraeas,  Globe  Flowers, 
Poppies,  Day  LUies,  Hydrangeas,  Cylamens, 
Pelargoniums,  Ppeonies,  Larkspurs,  American 
Daisies,  many  of  the  iiner  umbelliferous  plants, 
&c.,  the  interest  could  be  kept  up  all  through 
the  year  with  half  the  expense  attending  the 
carpet-bedding  system.  The  place  of  the  scar- 
let Pelargonium  could  be  taken  by  many  of  our 
hardier  plants,  and  the  blazes  of  colour  such 
as  may  be  had  by  planting  large  stretches  of 
Anemones,  &c. ,  are  certainly  not  surpassed  by 
any  of  the  exotic  plants,  we  have  seen  bedded 
out.  The  sketch  was  made  in  the  wild  garden 
at  Kew,  where  we  are  told  over  60,000  bulbs  of 
various  kinds  have  been  planted  in  the  Grass, 
and  the  result  so  far  gives  the  authorities  every 
encouragement  to  extend  the  wild  garden. 

The  common  Snowdeop  (G.  nivalis),  as  defined 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  "Amiryllidefe,"  includes  G. 
Imperati  and  G.  caucasicus  as  sub-species,  and  these 
again  include  many  well-known  garden  varieties. 
The  common  Snowdrop  is  a  true  native  of  our 
copses,  and  in  many  places  it  may  be  found  even 
now  growing  wild,  though  the  avaricious  would-be 
botanists  have  almost  extinguisbed  it  from  easily 
accessible  stations.  Although  a  fairly  common  bulb 
in  gardens,  it  might  with  advantage  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Its  usefulness  as  an  early  spring  flower 
can  hardly  be  overrated,  and  its  beauty  in  a  semi- 
wild  condition  is  delightful.  Associated,  as  we 
have  seen  it,  with  Winter  Aconites,  Squills,  Crocuses, 
and  early  Daffodils,  all  peeping  through  the  "  long 
and  pleasant  Grass,"  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  as  the  flowers  only  die  to  come  again  with  re- 
newed vigour,  labour  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

G.  CORCTRENSIS,  or  PB.^cox,  as  it  is  often  called, 
is  one  of  the  earliest,  as  its  usual  flowering  time  is 
December.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  by 
the  late  Harpnr-Crewe,  who  received  the  bulbs  from 
Mr.  Hughes,  late  chaplain  at  Corfu,  and  differs 
little  from  the  type  except  in  the  time  of  blooming. 

G.  OCTOBRENSIS  was  also  introduced  by  Harpur- 
Crewe,  who  received  a  single  bulb  from  Lord  Wal- 
singham  while  travelling  in  Albania,  and  from 
which  our  present  stock  has  developed.  It  always 
flowers  during  the  month  of  October.  That  this  is 
a  precocious  variety  of  G.  nivalis  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  an  extremely  useful  addition  to  the 
autumn  bulb  garden. 

G.  Sharlocki  is  more  curious  than  beautiful, 
having  two  long  spathes  exceeding  the  green-tipped 
flowers  by  an  inch  or  so. 

G.  POCDLiFORMis  is  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  spring  Snowdrops.  The  inner  segments,  instead 
of  taking  the  usual  form  o£  a  tube  or  cup,  are  pro- 
duced to  about  the  same  length  as  the  outer,  making 
a  fine  regular  flower.  All  the  segments  are  pure 
white.    It  is  of  garden  origin. 

G.  REPLBXus  has  smaller  flowers  than  the  type, 
with  narrow  segments. 

G.  LUTBSCENS  has  the  inner  segments  tipped 
with  yellow  ^instead  of  green  ;  otherwise  it  is  iden- 
1  ioal  with  the  type.  It  seems  to  have  a  very  delicate 
constitution  and  wants  care.  There  is  a  double 
variety,  but  I  believe  it  is  as  yet  very  rare. 

G.  Imperati  differs  from  G.  nivalis  in  having 
broader  leaves  and  much  larger  flowers,  and  is  a 
native  of  Naples  and  Genoa.  Matthiolus  figured  it 
as  early  as  1575,  and  Clusius,  we  are  told,  received 
it  from  Byzintium  in  1582.  G.  MelvUlei  is  a  garden 
variety  very  nearly  allied. 

G.  CAUCASICUS  has  also  broader  leaves  than  the 
iype,  eventually  8  inches  to  10  inches  long,  and 
aoout  1  inch  broad  ;  flowers  larger  and  later  than  in 
tjpe.  Native  of  the  Caucasus.  Redoutei  major  and 
Caspius  are  hardly  distinct. 

G.  viEESCENS. — This  was  introduced  by  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  who  received  the  bulb  from  Vienna, 
but  its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  comes 
nearest  to  terms  of  G.  caucasicus ;  the  outer  seg- 
ments flushed  on  the  outside  with  green. 

Other   forms    of   G.  nivalis  in  cultivation    are 


angustifolius,  Saundersi,  n.  fl.-pl.,  serotinus,  quad- 
ripetala,  &c.,  many  being  unnamed. 

Elwbs's  Snowdrop  (G.  Elwesi).— This  is  a 
glorious  addition  to  our  Snowdrops,  although  at  the 
present  time  rather  scarce  in  most  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  2000  feet  to 
5000  feet  elevation,  and  was  first  gathered  by  Balansa 
in  1854,  although  not  considered  distinct  untU  in- 
dividualised by  Mr.  Elwes,  1875.  There  seems  to 
be  two  strains  in  cultivation  at  present,  one  in  which 
the  flowers  are  smaller  than  in  the  other.  The  flowers 
of  this  species  increase  in  size  from  the  opening  of 
the  flower  onward,  and  it  Is  not  unusual  to  see  them 
three  times  larger  when  fully  developed  than  when 
first  open.  G.  globosus  is  a  variety  of  Elwesi  with 
globose,  usually  two,  flowers.  We  have  selected 
three  or  four  from  a  batch  of  Elwesi  from  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Beoad-lbaved  Snowdrop  (G.  latifolius). — This 
species  is  usually  found  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Redoutei.  It  is  very  distinct,  with  broad  bright 
green  leaves  and  rather  small  green-tipped  flowers. 
Native  of  the  Caucasus ;  flowering  February  and 
March. 

The  Crimean  Snowdrop  (G.plicatus). — A  useful 
and  distinct  species  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Crimea  and  Dobrudscha,  flowering  with  us  near 
London  in  March  and  April.  The  leaves  are  very 
glaucous,  growing  to  a  foot  or  more  long,  and  usually 
an  inch  broad  with  reduplicate  edges;  flowers  large, 
outer  segments  white,  inner  green  on  the  upper 
half,  with  a  white  edge.  G.  Olgae  and  gr-Tjcus  we 
have  not  seen. 

Winter  AcoNiTE(Eranthishyemalis).— Although 
the  beautiful  little  bulbous  plant  figured  in  the 
accompanying  plate  may  have  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  true  native  of  our  woodlands,  it  has  been 
naturalised  to  such  an  extent  in  many  woods  and 
copses  as  to  appear  quite  at  home  among  the  sur- 
rounding vegetation,  and  infinitely  more  charming 
and  interesting  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
it,  as  it  is  usually  grown  in  small  and  out-of-place 
patches  in  the  well-trimmed  beds  or  borders.  It 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest  cultivated  plants, 
and,  as  Gerard  informs  us,  it  was  grown  in  great 
quantities  in  our  London  gardens  earlier  probably 
than  1596.  He  calls  it  Winter  Wolf's-bane  or  small 
Yellow  Wolf's-bane,  by  others  Yellow  Aconite, 
Winter  Hellebore,  &c.  It  is  fairly  common  still, 
and  is  sold  annually  in  quantities  by  our  bulb  mer- 
chants for  purposes  of  naturalisation,  &c.,  a  use  to 
which  the  bulbs  are  specially  fitted.  "They  are  quite 
as  hardy  as  our  native  bulbs,  increasing  by  oilsets 
with  such  rapidity  as  soon  to  take  possession  of 
large  expanses.  It  ripens  seed  also,  by  which  means 
it  may  be  increased  and  possibly  improved. 

D.  K. 


Dressed  table  stands. — Any  break  away  from 
the  stereotyped  March  stand  is  welcome,  because 
this  latter  practically  admits  of  only  one  style  of 
dressing.  IE  committees  of  horticultural  societies 
would  make  classes  for  flower  stands  in  which 
novelty  in  design  of  stand  should  have  consideration, 
we  should  get  clear  in  time  of  the  big  glass  platter 
for  a  base  out  of  which,  usually  in  a  pancake  of 
flowers,  rises  a  spiral  stem,  sometimes  carrying 
other  dishes,  sometimes  not,  but  still  all  dressed  in 
the  same  fashion.  The  other  day  at  the  Twicken- 
ham show.  Miss  Walker,  of  Whitton,  put  up  a  stand 
which  was  unanimously  awarded  first  place  in  its 
class.  The  stand  comprised  a  centre  vase  with 
three  others  round  it,  but  without  any  dish  base. 
When  dressed  the  general  outline  was  that  of  a 
pyramid,  but  the  flowers  and  Grasses  still  were 
quite  clear  of  the  table.  The  flowers,  so  simple  and 
yet  so  charming,  were  white  and  pink  Gladiolus 
ColvUlei,  with  just  a  few  of  the  lovely  pink  semi- 
double  Shirley  Poppies  thrown  in,  and  dressed  with 
a  few  Grasses.  The  artist  in  avoiding  all  warm 
colours,  and  using  but  two  or  three  in  entire  har- 
mony, showed  that  the  most  refined  effects  are  al- 
ways obtained  from  soft  hues,  and  few  of  them. 
The  Sweet  Sultan  and  some  of  the  delicate  yellows 
and  whites  found  in  Papaver  nudicaule  are  very 
pleasing.    Heavily  dressed  stands  and  those  holding 


several  diverse  colours  should  always  be  put  into 
the  background  by  judges. — A.  D. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.    BAINES. 

LESCHENAULTIA  BILOBA. 

If  proof  were  wanted  that  this  beautiful  Leschen- 
aultia  is  all  but  lost  sight  of,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  to  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  respecting  it  at  a  recent  exhibition.  It  is 
now  a  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  the  plant, 
yet  it  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  even 
those  who  are  little  conversant  with  the  routine 
of  cultivation,  but  who,  nevertheless  can  appre- 
ciite  the  merits  of  a  distinct  and  beautiful  plant. 
This  Leschenaultia  is  unrivalled  for  the  lovely 
shade  of  blue  in  its  ilowers,  which,  when  it  is 
well  managed,  are  produced  in  profusion,  and 
keep  on  opening  in  succession,  so  as  to  render 
the  plant  a  conspicuous  object  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  character  of  this  Leschen- 
aultia in  relation  to  its  being  easy  or  difficult 
to  grow.  Some  aver  that  it  is  a  bad  grower,  and 
others  make  out  that  it  is  easily  managed.  The 
plant  is  not  so  long  lived  as  some  things,  and 
occasionally  goes  off  without  showing  previous 
signs  of  being  out  of  condition.  But  as  long  as 
it  keeps  healthy  it  grows  freely,  and  more 
quickly  than  many  hard-wooded  subjects  that 
naturally  attain  a  similar  size.  It  is  well  to 
state  that  those  who  attempt  to  make  all  plants 
that  come  under  the  head  of  greenhouse  kinds 
conform  to  a  like  course  of  treatment  are  not 
likely  to  succeed  with  this  Leschenaultia.  There 
are  two  or  three  matters  connected  with  its 
cultivation  that  those  who  undertake  to  grow 
it  will  do  well  not  to  lose  sight  of.  It  does 
not  like  so  low  a  temperature  in  the  winter 
as  many  hard-wooded  sorts  wUl  bear  ;  if  kept 
tor  any  length  of  time  too  cold,  mUdew  will  at- 
tack the  leaves,  and  if  this  is  not  destroyed 
before  it  gets  much  hold,  it  will  quickly  kill  the 
leaves,  causing  them  to  faU  off,  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  the  plants  are  so  weakened,  as  to 
bring  on  a  stunted  condition,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  move  freely.  A  tempe- 
rature of  45°  should  be  maintained  for  the 
plant  during  the  night  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  Though  a  free-rooter  it  cannot 
bear  its  roots  being  disturbed,  in  the  way  that 
most  things  will,  without  showing  any  ill  effects. 
So  sensitive  is  it  in  this  respect,  that  when  re- 
potting is  necessary  the  old  drainage  material  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ball  must  not  be  removed, 
simply  shifting  the  plants  just  as  they  are,  with 
the  crocks  in  the  mass  of  roots,  with  which,  in 
vigorous  examples,  they  are  closely  interwoven. 
Aphides  frequently  attack  this  Leschenaultia, 
and  being  in  colour  so  near  that  of  the  leaves, 
they  often  get  numerous  before  they  are  seen, 
in  which  case  they  do  much  injury,  especially 
in  the  spring,  when  they  get  down  into  the 
points  of  the  shoots  and  quickly  destroy  the 
newly  formed  bloom-buds.  The  above  are  the 
three  principal  matters  connected  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  Leschenaultia  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view,  and  which  if  attended  to 
there  need  be  little  fear  of  failure.  As  already 
said,  an  odd  plant  will  go  off  without  giving 
much  warning  that  anything  is  wrong  with  it, 
and  this  maybe  set  down  as  counterbalanced  by 
the  little  difficulty  there  is  in  increasing  the 
plant.  The  propagation  of  most  hard-wooded 
subjects  is  generally  best  left  to  those  who  grow 
for  sale,  and  have  the  requisite  means  at  hand 
for  striking  cuttings.  But  this  Leschenaultia  is 
an  exception. 

It  strikes  freely   and  grows  well  afterwards. 
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Cuttings  about  2  inches  long  composed  of  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots  that  have  got  a  little 
firm,  but  not  nearlj'  hardened,  will  root  in 
about  six  weeks  it  put  in  during  the  spring  or 
early  summer.  They  may  be  put  2  inches  apart 
in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  filled  with  sand.  Cover 
with  propagating  glasses  and  stand  where  they 
can  be  kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature, 
moderately  moist,  and  shaded.  They  must  be 
looked  to  to  see  that  the  leaves  do  not  turn 
mouldy,  or  they  will  cause  the  cuttings  to  damp 
off.  To  prevent  this  some  air  should  be  given 
by  tilting  the  glasses  a  little  when  it  becomes 
necessary.  It  often  happens  that  the  cuttings 
make  top  growth  during  the  time  they  are 
rooting ;  if  this  occurs  pinch  out  the  points  a 
week  or  two  before  potting  them  off,  otherwise 
the  stopping  may  be  deferred  until  the  little 
plants  begin  to  move  after  they  are  potted.  It 
is  necessary  to  attend  to  stopping  thus  early,  as 
the  plant  is  naturally  an  erect  grower,  not  dis- 
posed to  branch  out  much  of  its  own  accord, 
and  unless  the  foundation  for  a  dense  bush — 
which  is  the  form  it  should  be  grown  in — is  laid 
early,  the  specimens  will  have  a  leggy  appear- 
ance, which  no  treatment  afterwards  can  correct ; 
3-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  lo  put  the 
newly-struck  c\ittings  in  at  first.  Good  brown 
peat  that  has  plenty  of  fibre  in  it,  with  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  sand  added,  is  the  best  soil  to 
use.  For  the  first  potting  the  peat  should  be 
passed  through  a  sieve,  or  broken  up  finely  by 
hand.  Give  a  moderate  amount  of  drainage 
and  keep  the  plants  a  little  close  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  in  which  time  they  will  begin  to 
make  both  root  and  top  growth.  The  pots 
should  be  pl.aced  on  material  that  will  hold 
some  moisture,  but  whatever  is  used  it  must 
only  be  kept  damp,  not  wet,  otherwise  the  pots 
will  absorb  more  water  than  the  roots  will  bear. 
The  practice  of  standing  small  plants  of  this  and 
most  other  things  on  dry  shelves  or  open  lath- 
work  stages  that  is  often  followed  should  be 
studiously  avoided  by  all  who  attempt  to  grow 
plants  well.  On  a  dry  material,  the  small 
amount  of  soil  the  pots  hold  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  plant's  existence  dries  up  too 
quickly  in  the  summer  time  for  their  well-being. 
Give  plenty  of  light  with  a  thin  shade  in  bright 
weather.  Admit  air  freely  all  through  the 
growing  season  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
avoid  cold  currents.  Syringe  overhead  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  time  the  air  is  shut  off.  When 
2  inches  or  3  inches  of  growth  have  been  made 
again  pinch  out  the  tops  of  the  shoots.  If  the 
cuttings  were  struck  early  in  the  spring,  the 
plants  will  most  likely  bear  moving  into  pots  an 
inch  larger  by  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  crocks 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  simply  tranE- 
ferring  the  pl;ints  from  the  small  to  the  larger 
pots  without  disturbing  the  ball  in  any  way. 
At  the  beginning  of  September  cease  syringing 
and  sljading,  at  the  same  time  admitting  more 
air.  All  through  the  growing  season  examine 
them  daily  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  soil 
as  to  moisture  ;  the  roots  must  never  be  allowed 
to  want  for  water,  of  which  this  Leschenaultia 
will  bear  more  than  many  hard-wooded  kinds. 

The  plants  .should  keep  growing  slowly  during 
the  winter.  This  they  will  do  if  given  the  tem- 
perature already  mentioned.  A  degree  or  two 
more  will  do  no  harm,  but  lower  than  the 
figure  named,  45°,  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
soil  may  be  kept  a  little  drier  in  the  winter 
months.  In  the  spiing  all  the  strongest  .shoots 
should  be  tied  out  horizontally.  Tliis  will  throw 
the  strength  into  the  weaker  ones  that  are  left 
in  an  erect  position,  and  in  this  way  equalise 
the  growth.     About   the  end   of  March  move 


into  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  and  in  the  course  of 
six  or  eight  weeks  again  pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  started  into 
fresh  growth  again  tie  out  the  strongest  ones. 
Treat  through  the  summer  as  advised  for  the 
preceding  season,  giving  more  air,  but  continuing 
to  shade  slightly  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
the  weather  is  sunny.  Syringe  overhead  as 
before,  and  keep  the  plants  well  up  to  the  glass 
in  a  light  house  or  pit.  In  autumn  again  cease 
shading  and  syringing,  giving  more  air  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  growth  well  matured.  Treat 
during  the  winter  as  before.  If  the  shoots  were 
not  stopped  a  second  time  in  the  summer  the 
tops  should  be  again  nipped  out  soon  after 
Christmas.  Give  pots  2  inches  or  3  inches 
larger  in  spring,  using  the  soil  in  a  more  lumpy 
state,  adding  about  one-sixth  of  sand  to  it. 
Pot  moderately  firm.  Again  attend  to  the 
shoots  by  keeping  the  strongest  tied  out. 

The  treatment  through  the  spring  and 
summer  should  be  similar  to  that  which  was 
followed  before.  About  June  again  take  out 
the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots,  keeping  them 
neatly  tied  out,  but  do  not  use  more  sticks 
than  necessary  to  support  the  branches  and 
keep  them  in  their  right  position.  Syringe 
oveihead  and  give  a  little  shade  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is  bright  and 
clear.  This  autun#i  dispense  with  syringing 
and  shading  a  little  sooner  with  the  object  of 
getting  the  growth  well  ripened.  Winter  as 
before.  If  all  goes  well  the  shoots  will  set 
flowers  at  every  point ;  these  will  be  perceptible 
about  March.  As  before,  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  cold  draughts,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be,  if  allowed  to  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  plants,  to  cause  the  flower  buds  to  go  blind. 
The  flowers  will  begin  to  open  towards  the  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  As  soon  as  the 
blooming  is  over  shorten  the  shoots  back, 
reducing  them  to  about  half  the  length  that  has 
been  made  from  the  last  time  they  were  stopped 
in  the  previous  summer.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
a  little  clostr  until  growth  has  again  started, 
after  which  give  pots  3  inches  larger  and  treat 
during  the  rest  of  the  summer  as  before  advised, 
except  that  no  further  stopping  must  be 
attempted,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  next  season's  flowering.  With  con- 
tinued attention  through  the  autumn  the  plants 
may  be  expected  to  bloom  well  again  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  fact,  so  free  a  flowerer  is  it,  that 
if  wanted  the  plants  would  most  likely  bloom  a 
year  sooner  than  the  foregoing  treatment  would 
permit  of  their  doing,  but  if  this  is  desired 
they  must  not  have  the  points  of  the  i-lioots 
removed  in  the  winter.  Small  examples  in 
G-inch  or  7-inch  pots  often  flower  profusely,  but 
in  that  size  they  are  necessarily  much  less 
effective  than  when  a  year  older.  Where  there 
is  a  sufficient  stock  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bloom  a 
portion  whilst  Email,  growing  the  remainder  on 
a  year  longer  before  allowing  them  to  flower. 
As  already  said,  the  plant  is  so  readily  pro- 
pagated, that  it  is  well  to  strike  a  dozen  or  two 
each  spring  ;  in  this  way  a  stock  sufficient  to 
produce  a  telling  effect  can  be  easily  kept  up. 

The  finest  specimen  I  ever  saw  was  exhibited 
at  a  local  show  near  Manchester  a  good  many 
years  ago.  It  was  over  3  feet  through,  and 
was  a  sheet  of  lovely  colour,  such  as  those  who 
saw  it  are  not  likely  to  forget.  As  a  pot 
Pliecinien  it  is  a  fitting  companion  to  Hovca 
Celsi  when  planted  out.  The  different  shades 
of  colour  in  the  two  plants  are  as  desirable  as 
they  are  scarce  amongst  greenhouse  subjects. 

As  I  have  already  said,  peat  is  the  best  soil 
to  grow  this  Leschenaultia  in,  but  where  this 


cannot  be  had  of  good  quality,  yellow  turfy 
loam  will  answer.  The  large-flowered  form, 
L.  biloba  major,  is  the  best. 


Zonal  Pelargonium  ftueen  of  the  "Whites. 
— This  new  zonal  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  be- 
come popular.  It  is  quite  as  compact  and  dwarf  in 
habit  as  the  old  Mme.  Vaucher,  whilst  the  trusses 
are  double  the  size  and  the  blooms  almost  perfect  in 
shape  and  very  pure  in  colour.  Up  to  the  present 
I  have  observed  no  tendency  to  take  on  that  pink 
tinge  which  mars  the  purity  of  the  white  zonal  kinds 
hitherto  raised.  The  trusses,  too,  are  so  plentifully 
produced  as  to  make  it  in  this  respect  a  worthy 
rival  to  the  white  form  of  Vesuvius.  I  do  not  know 
what  its  capabilities  for  winter  bloom  may  be,  but 
for  pot  culture  in  f  ummer  and  for  bedding  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  white  zonal.— J.  C.  B. 

Chili  Jasmine  (Mandevilla  suaveolens). — This 
is  an  old,  but  beautiful  plant,  as  the  large,  pure 
white,  Convolvulus  like  flowers  are  borne  in  great 
profusion.  It  needs  liberal  treatment  to  be  seen  at 
its  best,  and  on  that  account  should  be  planted  out, 
as  if  confined  in  pots,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it 
does  not  grow  so  freely,  and  should  it  suffer  any 
check  the  leaves  are  almost  certain  to  be  attacked 
by  red  spider,  even  if  they  were  free  of  it  before. 
This  insect  is  the  one  drawback  to  the  successful 
culture  of  the  Mandevilla,  as  when  trained  near 
the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  the  dry  atmosphere  is  of 
course  favourable  to  its  development,  so  that  a 
liberal  application  of  the  syringe  is  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  foliage  clean.  Cuttings  of  the 
plant  under  notice  strike  root  readily  if  taken  at 
this  season  and  formed  of  the  young  growing  shoots. 
— H.P. 

Schubertia  grandiflora. — In  one  of  the  stoves 
at  Kew  this  very  beautiful  South  American  climb- 
ing plant  has  for  some  time  past  been  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  interest.  It  may  be  called  an  old 
plant  re-introduced,  since  it  was  first  known  in 
English  gardens  fully  half  a  century  ago,  and  the 
credit  of  bringing  it  again  into  notice  is  due  to  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  Park  House,  Reading.  The  plant 
was  made  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Gabden 
through  the  fine  coloured  plate  published  of  it 
about  a  year  ago,  and  sirce  then  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  it  at  nurseries,  few  of  which,  however, 
are  as  yet  able  to  supply  it.  It  is  a  climbing  plant 
with  large,  deep  green  leaves,  and  at  inteivals  on 
its  slender  twining  stems  are  clusters  of  large  pure 
white  flowers  2  inches  or  3  inches  across,  cf  thick 
texture,  remindirg  one  somewhat  of  Stephanotis, 
and  strongly  perfumed.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
free  flowering  plant,  judging  by  the  plant  at  Kew, 
which,  though  small,  bears  numerous  flower  clusters. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  appears  to  treat  it  as  a  green- 
house plant,  but  at  Kew  it  seems  at  home  in  a  stove 
trained  in  a  balloon  shape  in  a  pot.  It  would  make 
a  glorious  rafter  or  pillar  climber  in  a  warm  green- 
house, and  we  hope  to  see  it  so  treated  at  Kew.  As 
a  plant  for  general  culture  it  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  value,  and  since  there  is  a  demand  for  it, 
nurserjmen  will  find  the  means  of  suppljicg  it.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  was 
originally  named  Sehubertia,  but  now  it  is  inown 
at  Kew  as  Araujia  grandiflora,  the  same  genus  under 
which  the  well-known  Fhjsianthus  albers  has  now 
been  placed. — W.  G. 

Blandfordias  in  bloom  — The  Blandfcrdias 
are  a  very  beautiful  class  of  flowering  plants,  the 
whole  of  them  being  natives  of  Australia,  j  et  in  this 
country  they  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  cultivaticn, 
and  still  more  rarely  in  a  flourishing  condition.  As 
far  as  my  experience  of  them  extends,  however,  they 
are  by  no  means  ditlioult  to  maintain  in  a  healthy 
state.  The  different  members  of  the  genus  all  form 
a  toft  of  Grass-like  leaves,  from  whence  the  flower- 
stems  rise  up  to  a  height  of  1  foot  or  2  feet,  aru 
bear  upon  their  upper  portion  a  number  of  droopirg 
bell-shaped  flowersof  a  wax-bke  texture.  The  p'anis 
bloom  at  this  time  of  the  j  ear,  and  I  find  that  the  be- 1 
time  to  repot  them  is  just  as  the  flowers  are  over. 
In  potting,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  thorough  drainage  is  ensured,  for  when  in 
full  growth  the  Blandfordias  like  plenty  of  water. 
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and  at  the  same  time  they  are  very  impatient  of 
stagnant  moisture,  for  unless  well  drained  the 
large  fleshy  roots  quickly  decay.  A  very  good  com- 
post for  the  plants  consists  of  two-thirds  fibrous 
peat  to  one  of  loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture 
of  silver  sand.  The  best  place  for  the  plants  is  in  a 
fairly  cool  moist  spot  where  they  are  shaded  from 
the  full  sun.  At  the  same  time  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  frame  in  order  that  they 
may  be  protected  from  very  heavy  rains.  The  soil 
must  be  kept  moist  during  the  winter  ;  indeed,  at 
that  season  of  the  year  the  treatment  accorded  to  a 
Pelargonium  will  suit  the  Blandfordias  perfectly. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  genus,  but  through- 
out the  whole  there  setms  a  strong  family  likeness. 
Three  of  the  best  are  B.  Cunninghami,  B.  flammea, 
and  B.  nobilis.  The  last  of  the  three  has  flowers, 
which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  other  two.  It 
is  the  least  particular  in  its  requirements,  and  the 
most  free-flowering  of  all  the  Blandfordias.— H.  P. 

WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Palms — The  smaller  growing  kinds  of  Palms,  such 
as  are  usually  kept  in  pots,  do  not  require  so  much 
root  room  as  is  often  given  them.  Unless  the 
houses  are  larger  than  usual,  the  object  is  rather  to 
restrict  growth  than  to  treat  the  plants  in  a  way 
that  will  encourage  them  to  attain  a  large  size. 
But  if  the  roots  are  too  much  cramped  the  foliage 
becomes  yellow  and  sickly  in  appearance,  though 
much  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  manure  water 
given  during  the  season  of  active  growth  to  keep 
the  plants  in  good  condition.  In  the  ease  of  old 
specimens  that  are  already  in  pots  or  tubs  as  large 
as  can  conveniently  be  given  them,  manure  water 
may  be  given  once  a  week  from  this  time  until  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  little  more  growth  will  be 
made.  In  the  matter  of  repotting  Palms  there  is 
no  particular  time,  as  from  early  in  spring  until 
the  middle  of  summer  will  answer;  at  the  latter 
period  there  is  still  enough  time  before  the  roots 
cease  growing  for  them  to  make  the  necessary  pro- 
gress in  the  new  soil.  Young  Palms  should  not  be 
too  much  cramped  at  the  roots,  as  it  is  desirable  to 
grow  them  to  an  effective  size ;  consequently  larger 
pots  should  now  be  given  if  required.  Palms  will 
grow  in  either  peat  or  loam,  and  even  if  the  latter 
is  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature  it  will  answer.  I  should 
give  the  preference  to  loam  where  it  can  be  had  of 
a  strong,  rich  character,  adding  as  much  sand  as 
will  prevent  its  becoming  sour  and  unsuitable  for 
the  roots.  Drain  the  pots  well,  covering  the  crocks 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fibrous  matter  to  keep 
the  finer  particles  of  the  soil  from  getting  washed 
down  amongst  them;  this  is  important  from  the 
large  quantity  of  water  that  the  plants  require. 
Pot  firmly. 

Seedling  Palms. — Seedlings  should  be  potted 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  Young  Palma, 
even  of  the  greenhouse  kinds,  are  better  kept  in 
moderate  stove  heat  for  the  first  two  years  or  so,  as 
by  this  means  time  will  be  saved  in  growing  them 
up  to  a  useful  size. 

Sowing  Palm  seeds. — The  time  for  sowing  the 
seeds  of  Palms  to  a  great  extent  depends  upon  the 
time  they  are  obtainable.  Where  a  moderate 
amount  of  heat  is  available,  it  is  best  to  sow  the 
seeds  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand,  as  they  take  a 
long  time  to  vegetate.  Some  species  are  more  than  a 
year  before  they  make  their  appearance.  It  is 
better  to  sow  now  than  wait  until  spring.  The 
seeds  may  be  put  in  moderately  thickly  in  large 
seed-pans  or  shallow  boxes,  drained,  and  filled  with 
fine  soil.  Cover  the  seed  with  some  of  the  soil  and 
keep  moderately  moist,  but  not  too  wet.  In  a  tem- 
perature of  about  70°  the  seedlings  will  appear  in 
due  course.  The  best  kinds  to  grow  for  general 
use  either  when  required  for  furnishing  conserva. 
tories,  greenhouses,  or  for  the  decoration  of  halls, 
rooms,  kc,  are  the  different  kinds  of  Kentia, 
Phccnix  rupicola,  P.  reclinata,  Psychosperma  Alex- 
andrte,  Corypha  australis,  Chamasrops  humilis,  and 
C.  Fortunei. 

Febns. — Sowing  spores.- -Some  of  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  Ferns  come  readily  from  self-sown 
spores  when  there  happens  to  be  a  damp  surface 
under  or  near  where  the  pots  are  stood.     In  the 


case  of  such,  unless  where  large  numbers  are 
required,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  any 
special  provision  for  raising  them.  But  there  are 
many  species,  comprising  the  rarest  and  most 
prized  kinds,  that  are  very  seldom  obtainable 
unless  the  spores  are  gathered  at  the  right  time 
and  sown.  The  spores  of  most  Ferns  will  shortly 
be  mature,  and  where  stock  of  any  particular  sort 
is  to  be  raised  it  is  well  to  sow  as  soon  as  the  spores 
are  ready.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  drain 
some  moderate  sized  seed-pans  and  fill  them  with  a 
mixture  of  sifted  peat,  broken  sandstone,  or  crocks, 
and  enough  sand  to  keep  the  material  sweet.  Fill 
the  pans  moderately  full,  press  the  soil  down  fairly 
firm,  make  the  surface  smooth,  and  then  water  it 
well.  The  spores  may  either  be  shaken  out  from 
the  fronds,  rubbed  off,  or  the  fronds  may  be  taken 
and  cut  into  small  pieces  and  sown  with  the  spores 
attached  to  them.  In  either  case  sow  moderately 
thickly,  and  press  them  gently  with  the  hand  on 
the  soil.  The  pans  should  then  be  stood  in  others 
that  are  a  size  or  two  larger,  and  that  are  water- 
tight, so  as  to  hold  a  little  water.  This  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  pans  in  which  the  spores  are  sown. 
By  this  means  the  necessity  for  giving  water  over- 
head will  be  avoided,  and  in  this  way  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  the  spores  getting  washed  down  into 
the  soil 

Seedling  Ferns. — Seedlings  that  have  been 
raised  from  spores  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  will  now  be  large  enough  for  putting  into  small 
pots.  This  should  always  be  done  before  the  little 
plants  have  become  so  large  as  to  have  made  roots 
of  a  considerable  length,  as  when  this  happens  they 
get  matted  together  and  suffer  proportionately  in 
being  separated.  Drain  the  pots  and  fill  them  with 
soil  of  a  like  description  to  that  in  which  the  spores 
were  sown.  As  soon  as  the  potting  is  completed 
water  freely,  so  as  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
Shade  a  little  during  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
bright  weather,  but  stand  them  where  they  will  get 
plenty  of  light.  The  idea  that  Ferns  require  to  be 
grown  with  little  light  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
cannot  be  too  soon  banished,  as  with  few  exceptions 
they  do  best  with  as  much  light  as  most  things 
require.  An  intermediate  temperature  will  assist 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  even  in  the  case  of  kinds 
that  do  not  when  they  get  bigger  need  more  than 
greenhouse  warmth,  as  when  kept  a  little  warm, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, they  will  grow  a  deal  faster.  Seedlings 
that  were  potted  off  last  autumn  or  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year  will  now  want  a  shift. 
Give  pots  proportionate  to  the  size  the  particular 
species  grows  to  and  to  the  condition  the  plants 
happen  to  be  in.  Treat  them,  in  the  matter  of 
warmth,  light,  and  moisture,  as  advised  for  the 
newly  potted  seedlings. 

Ferns  for  cutting. — Ferns  that  are  wanted  for 
cutting,  such  as  Adiantnm  cuneatum  and  others, 
with  Pteris  of  various  kinds,  including  P.  serrulata, 
P.  tremula,  P.  cretica,  and  the  different  tasselled 
forms  of  the  above  sorts  of  Pteris,  require  to  be 
especially  treated  with  a  view  to  making  them  hard 
enough  to  stand  well  in  water.  Without  this  even 
the  best  cutting  kinds  soon  flag  and  look  shabby. 
To  give  them  the  requisite  enduring  properties,  the 
plants  must  be  grown  in  houses  where  they  get 
plenty  of  light  and  but  little  heat,  with  no  more 
shade  than  necessary  to  keep  the  young  fronds  from 
being  scorched  by  the  direct  effects  of  the  sun. 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  which  is  still  more  used  than 
all  other  kinds  of  Fern  put  together  for  bouquets 
and  in  other  arrangements  of  cut  flowers,  is  now 
wanted  to  be  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  shade,  not 
the  dark  green  colour  which  is  often  looked  upon  as 
the  right  condition  to  aim  at.  To  have  this  Fern 
in  the  best  state  instead  of  keeping  the  plants  in 
dark  structures,  it  should  be  grown  in  light  houses 
well  up  to  the  glass,  with  only  a  thin  shade  over  it 
in  bright  weather.  Under  these  conditions  less  air 
may  be  given,  by  which  means  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  a  little  more  moist  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  warm 
enough  without  much  use  of  fire-heat.  When  a 
new  head  of  fronds  has  nearly  reached  the  full  size 
air  should  be  given  freely,  with  still  less  shade.     In 


this  way  the  pale  green  colour  mentioned  will  re- 
main, and  the  fronds  will  last  three  times  as  long 
as  when  grown  in  the  manner  that  Ferns  are  ordi- 
narily treated. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. —  Seed  of  these 
Calceolarias  should  shortly  be  sown.  Those  who 
save  their  own  seed  have  only  to  get  a  good  strain, 
and  each  year  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  to 
select  and  mark  those  that  are  of  the  best  colour 
and  form,  with  a  free,  robust  habit  of  growth.  By 
selection  in  this  way  the  quality  of  the  flowers  will 
be  kept  up  ;  whereas  if  seeds  are  gathered  promis- 
cuously from  the  plants  the  strain  will  at  once  de- 
teriorate. Sow  the  seed  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes, 
drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  about  four 
parts  sifted  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  also  sifted, 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  Scatter  the  seed 
thinly  enough  to  admit  of  the  plants  gaining  the 
requisite  size  and  strength  before  they  are  pricked 
off.  When  crowded  in  the  seed-pan  the  growth 
necessarily  becomes  weak  and  drawn,  and  after  being 
in  this  condition  the  plants  have  much  to  make  up. 
Press  the  soil  sufliciently  to  make  the  surface  smooth, 
and  give  a  gentle  watering  before  sowing  the  seed. 
Cover  very  slightly  with  a  little  fine  soil.  A  small 
pit  or  frame  where  there  will  not  be  a  necessity  for 
opening  the  light  wide  will  be  the  best  place, as  the 
sun  heat  will  in  this  way  hasten  the  germination  of 
the  seed.  Shade  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  prevent 
its  drying  up  too  quickly,  by  which  means  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  water  often  before  the  little 
plants  appear. 

Primulas. — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early 
and  that  were  pricked  off  in  large  pans  or  shallow 
boxes  will  shortly  be  large  enough  to  move  into 
3-inch  or  4-inch  pots.  A  little  rotten  manure 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve  may  now  be  added  to 
the  loam  as  well  as  some  leaf-mould,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  sand.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  keep 
the  plants  well  down  so  as  to  have  the  base  of  the 
lower  leaves  touching  the  soil.  The  system  that 
used  to  be  followed  in  potting  both  the  double  and 
the  single  varieties  of  Primulas,  with  their  leaf- 
stalks as  high  above  the  soil  as  they  could  be  got, 
was  wrong.  It  was  practised  with  the  object  of 
lessening  the  disposition  in  the  stems  to  damp,  in 
place  of  which  the  high  potting  encourages  damp- 
ing. The  best  position  for  the  plants  after  potting 
is  in  cold  frames,  which  should  face  north.  The 
plants  ought  to  stand  on  inverted  pots  that  will 
raise  their  tops  close  up  to  the  glass.  As  soon  as 
the  roots  take  to  the  new  soil  give  air  freely;  it  will 
be  well  to  draw  the  lights  off  altogether  at  nights 
when  the  weather  is  not  wet;  the  dew  they  will  thus 
get  and  full  exposure  will  keep  the  leaves  close  and 
compact.  In  a  position  of  this  description  little,  if 
any,  shade  will  be  required.  The  above  remarks 
apply  to  both  the  single  and  semi-double  varieties 
of  Primula.  The  last-named  deserve  to  be  much 
more  generally  grown  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

Double  Primulas. —  The  white  varieties  of 
double  Primulas  afford  suitable  material  for  using 
in  bouquets  when  other  things  fail.  On  this  ac- 
count alone  they  should  be  grown  wherever  there  la 
the  means  of  doing  justice  to  them,  that  is,  where 
they  can  be  kept  warmer  in  the  winter  than  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  plants  require  to  be.  Young  plants 
that  were  raised  early  in  spring  from  cuttings  made 
from  offshoots  or  by  division  of  the  crowns  must 
be  potted  on  as  they  want  more  room.  They  need 
to  be  more  liberally  treated  in  respect  to  root  room 
than  the  single  varieties,  provided  they  can  have 
the  warmth  they  require;  if  they  cannot,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  fail  if  not  restricted  in  the  size  of 
pots.  A  cold  pit  with  a  moderate  amount  of  air 
and  shade  from  the  sun  will  answer  for  them 
during  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks.  T.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


A  fine  Hydrangrea.— I  lately  saw  asplendid  specimen 
of  IlvilraDge'v  hortensis  in  a  I2-ioch  pot  carrying  over 
mo  heads  of  bloom,  many  of  the  individual  he.ads  being  as 
I  u-ge  as  those  grown  on  the  single-stemmed  market  plants. 
'1  lie  specimen  excited  great  admiration  when  exhibited  at 
the  (_'hichester  show. — H. 

The  Lattice-leaf  plant.— I  recently  observed  this  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  in  splendid  condition  ;  the 
tank  was  quite  full  of  superb  skeleton-like  leaves  some  IS 
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Inches  long  and  7  inches  broad ;  it  was  also  bearing  two 
flower-spikes,  and  I  observed  round  it  numerous  young  seed- 
lings, which  were  self-sown  last  year.  Why  is  this  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  plant  so  seldom  naet  with  ? — G. 

Brassavola  Digbyana.  —  This  being  referred 
to  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden  as  a  shy  bloom- 
ing species,  I  may  mention  that  I  used  to  flower  it 
regularly,  suspended  in  a  basket  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
house  that  in  summer  had  no  artificial  warmth,  and 
that  was  kept  at  about  55''  in  winter.  The  plant  was 
not  a  large  one,  but  it  made  stout  bulbs,  and  1  remem- 
ber that  one  year  there  was  a  large  pod  of  seed  on  it. 
I  gave  but  little  water  in  winter,  but  plenty  in  sum- 
mer, and  I  fancy  that  the  abundant  light  was  the  im- 
portant factor  in  its  well-being. — J.  C.  B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
{Continiied. ) 
Xeucothoe. — A  genus  of  beautiful  evergreen 
shrubs  of  the  Heath  family,  most  of  them 
very  old  garden  plants,  and  common  in  collec- 
tions of  American  plants.  There  is  a  striking 
famUy  likeness  between  the  common  kinds,  the 
best  knoTvn  being  L.  acuminata,  which  grows 
from  IJ  feet  to  2 J-  feet  high,  and  has  slender,  arch- 
ing stems  clothed  with  long  pointed  leaves.  In 
early  summer  the  stems  are  wreathed  with  a 
profusion  of  tiny  white  bell-shaped  flowers, 
which  are  extremely  pretty.  L.  axillaris  is 
similar,  and  so  are  L.  Catesbasi  and  L.  racemosa, 
all  of  which  are  known  under  the  generic  name 
Andromeda.  They  are  all  natives  of  North 
America,  are  perfectly  hard}-  and  thrive  in  any 
light  soil,  but  prefer  peat  or  leaf-mould.  They 
are  suitable  for  planting  on  the  margins  of 
groups  of  large-growing  American  plants,  for 
low  parts  of  lock  gardens,  and  are  admii-ably 
suited  for  rootwork  or  for  ornamental  coverts. 
A  newer  and  very  beautiful  species  is  L. 
Davisipe,  introduced  a  few  years  since  from 
California,  and  therefore  not  so  common 
neither  so  hardy  as  the  others.  It  makes  a 
neat  little  evergreen  bush  about  2  feet  or  3  feet 
high,  has  small  leaves  on  slender  stems,  which 
in  May  are  terminated  by  dense  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers  in  short  erect  spikes.  It  is 
one  of  the  choicest  of  evergreen  hardy  shrubs, 
thoroughly  deserving  of  general  cultivation, 
and  thrives  with  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 
in  peat  soil.  The  lovely  shrub  known  as  L. 
speciosa  and  its  variety  pulvenilenta  will  be 
described  under  their  correct  genus  Zenobia. 

Lonicera  (Honeysuckles). — Every  good  gar- 
den must  have  its  Honeysuckles,  without  which 
it  would  lose  much  beauty  and  fragrance  in 
summer.  The  twining  kinds  or  true  Honeysuckles 
are  all  so  graceful  in  growth,  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant in  blo.ssom,  that  every  one  is  worth  grow- 
ing. The  common  native  Woodbine  or  Honey- 
suckle (L.  Periclymenum)  is  as  beautiful  as 
any,  and  particularly  the  fine  varieties  of  it,  the 
Dutch  and  late  Dutch,  which  are  the  kinds 
generally  sold  in  nurseries.  Both  bear  a  pro- 
fusion of  yellow  and  red  fragrant  blossoms  in 
dense  clusters,  and  both  are  vigorous  ramblers. 
The  late  Dutch  continues  to  bloom  throughout 
the  autumn ;  hence,  it  is  preferable  to  the  other. 
L.  Caprifolium,  also  found  wild  in  England, 
makes  a  beautiful  garden  climber,  and  is  a  good 
deal  like  the  other  native  form.  A  very  charm- 
ing climber  is  L.  flexuosa  from  Japan.  It  can 
always  be  recognised  by  its  dark  purple  stems 
and  purple-stained,  very  hairy  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  purplish  and  yellow  and  very  sweet- 
scented.  L.  japonica  (calleil  also  L.  Halleana)  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all,  being  so  very  elegant 
in  growth  and  so  profuse  in  bloom.  It  has  pale 
green,  broad  foliage,  and  its  flowers  are  first 
white,  then  pale  yellow,  and  their  scent  is  de- 


licious. It  is  an  extremely  vigorous  grower  and 
free  bloomer,  continuing  in  flower  for  several 
weeks  in  July  and  August.  L.  etrusca  has  also 
very  sweet-scented  flowers  of  a  yellow  and  pur- 
plish hue,  and  is  a  strong  twiner  ;  and  so  also  is 
the  North  American  L.  flava,  whose  flowers  are 
a  rich  yellow,  though  it  must  have  the  warm 
shelter  of  a  wall  on  account  of  its  tenderness. 
The  common  Honeysuckle  one  sees  everywhere, 
having  the  foliage  netted  with  yellow  veins 
(aureo-reticulata),  is  a  variety  of  L.  flexuosa. 
It  is  an  elegant  and  effective  climber,  but  is  not 
so  desirable  a  flowering  variety  as  the  typical 
flexuosa.  The  North  American  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle (L.  sempervirens),  though  usually  grown 
as  a  greenhouse  climber,  is  quite  hardy  enough 
for  open  walls  in  the  south,  and  a  very  cheerful 
climber  it  is  throughout  June  when  covered 
with  an  abundant  crop  of  orange-scarlet  flower 
clusters,  which  are  often  borne  again  in  Sep- 
tember. It  must  have  a  light,  warm  soU,  and 
grows  admirably  in  sandy  peat.  The  commonest 
variety  of  it  is  that  called  minor,  which  blooms 
more    freely  than    the   type.     A  little-known, 


Lonicera  fragrantbsima. 

but  very  elegant  Honeysuckle  is  L.  acuminata 
from  the  Himalayas.  It  is  a  tall,  strong-grow- 
ing shrub  with  large  leaves,  and  bears  its  large 
purple  flowers  in  pairs  from  the  leaf  axils 
throughout  July.  Besides  the  twining  Honey- 
suckles, there  is  a  group  of  Loniceras  that  do 
not  climb,  which  are  called  Bush  Honeysuckles. 
They  are  numerous,  and  several  are  worthy  of 
attention.  The  winter-flowering  L.  Standishi 
and  fragrantissima  (see  illustration)  belong 
to  this  group.  They  are  strictly  non-climbers, 
but  are  usually  grown  against  walls  or  trellises. 
Their  very  fragrant  white  flowers,  produced 
sometimes  in  midwinter,  render  them  most  de- 
sirable for  the  walls  of  a  house  or  garden  where 
their  fragrance  may  be  enjoyed.  Both  may  be 
grown  as  bushes  iu  the  open  shrubbery.  L. 
Ledebouri  is  a  common  bush  Honeysuckle  of 
strong,  wide-spreading  growth,  bearing  in  sum- 
mer an  abundance  of  yellow  and  red-tinged 
flower.s,  and  is  an  admirable  lawn  or  bank  shrub, 
as  it  rapidly  spreads  in  a  graceful  mass.  L. 
tatarica  and  Xylosteum  are  common  .shrubs  not 
so  important  as  tlie  foregoing ;  the  first  bears 
pink  flowers  ;  the  other,  a  native  plant,  Ihas 
white  flowers.  An  extremely  graceful  shrub  is 
L.  tomentella  from  the  Himalayas,  but  as  it  is 
rare  iu  nurseries  and  its  hardiness  not  beyond  a 
doubt,  we  shall  not  include  it  in  a  selection. 


Lycium  (Box  Thorn  or  Tea  plant). — A  small 
genus  of  rambling  shrubs,  the  best  known 
being  L.  europseum  (see  illustration),  a  very 
common  climber,  especially  on  cottage  walls  and 
porches.  Though  not  a  very  showy  flowering 
shrub,  it  is  not  without  value,  as  there  are  few 
others  that  are  so  rapid  in  growth,  so  graceful, 
and  so  indifl'erent  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  it 
will,  in  fact,  grow  anywhere,  and  there  is  not  a 
better  shrub  for  quickly  clothing  an  ugly  steep 
bank  where  little  else  in  the  way  of  shrubs 
would  thrive.  It  is  also  a  capital  shrub  for 
covering  porches,  pergolas,  arbours,  verandahs, 
and  such  like,  and  in  late  summer  and  autumn, 
when  every  long,  drooping  branch  is  thickly  hung 
with  small  orange-scarlet  berries,  it  has  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  appearance.  The  flowers  are  small, 
and  in  colour  purple  and  white,  and  the  unripe 
berries  are  of  a  similar  tint.  The  description 
of  L.  europreum  may  be  taken  as  that  of  the 
various  other  kinds  in  gardens,  as  they  are  all 
pretty  much  alike,  though  diflfertDg  more  or  less 
widely  in  a  botanical  sense.  The  commonest 
kinds  in  gardens  are  named  L.  chinense,  from 
China ;  L.  barbarum,  from  North  Asia ;  L. 
afrum,  from  North  Africa  ;  L.  Trewianum,  and 
L.  ruthenicum.  They  are  all  of  graceful  and 
rapid  growth,  and  therefore  suitable  for  covering 
high  walls,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  are  deciduous.  Sometimes  hedges  are  made 
of  Box  Thorns,  for,  as  they  all  throw  up  nume- 
rous suckers,  the  hedge  soon  becomes  thick. 
There  is  a  species  named  L.  chilense,  growing 
against  one  of  the  walls  at  Kew,  which  seems  to 
be  more  rapid  in  growth  than  the  rest,  but  this  is 
not  obtainable  in  nurseries. 

Magnolia. — A  noble  group  of  flowering  trees, 
some  being  among  the  finest  our  gardens  possess. 
As  lawn  trees  they  are  unsurpassed,  yet  they 
are  not  commonly  met  with  in  modem  gardens. 
The  most  popular  is  undoubtedly  the  beautiful 
Chinese  Yulan  (M.  conspicua),  the  earliest  of  all 
to  flower,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  harbingers  of 
spring  flowers.  Winter  is  hardly  past  before 
it  puts  forth  its  huge  blossoms  in  profusion,  .ind 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  foliage  the  tree 
is  of  striking  aspect.  The  blossoms  are  either 
snow-white,  or  have  the  outside  of  their  petals 
tinged  with  purple.  The  white  is  the  least  com- 
mon, and,  of  course,  the  most  beautiful.  There 
are  several  other  named  varieties,  all  more  or 
less  beautiful,  the  most  noteworthy,  perhaps, 
being  Soulangeana,  which  some  regard  as  a  hy- 
brid between  M.  conspicua  and  M.  obovata, 
and  certainly  there  are  important  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  Yulan.  The  flowers 
are  generally  larger  and  always  deeply  stained 
with  purple,  like  those  of  M.  obovata.  Another 
very  fine  variety,  a  supposed  form  of  obovata, 
is  that  called  Lenn6,  which  has  massive  and 
bold  flowers  of  more  globular  outline,  and 
beautifully  tinged  with  rose-purple  on  a  white 
ground.  A  very  dark  purple  form,  almost  a 
black-purple,  in  fact,  is  Soulangeana  nigra. 
Though  every  form  of  the  Yulan  is  very  hand- 
some, those  named  should  be  selected  if  the 
best  early  sorts  are  required.  Tlie  tree  is  of  a 
regular  form  when  at  maturity,  but  in  a  young 
state  it  is  of  a  straggling  habit.  It  ranges  in 
height  between  1.5  feet  and  30  feet  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Soulangeana 
varieties  the  flowers  appear  later  when  the  leaves 
are  nearly  or  quite  developed,  therefore  have 
not  the  naked  appearance  of  those  of  the 
original  Yulan.  M.  obovata  is  not  important 
compared  with  the  foregoing ;  the  variety  of 
it  named  discolor,  and  often  known  as  M.  pur- 
purea, is  quite  a  common  tree  in  gardens, 
but  is  not  worth  consideration  now.  Another 
very  beautiful  early-flowering  Magnolia  is  M. 
stellata,  called    M.  Halleana,  from  Japan.     It 
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is  more  a  shrub  than  a  tree,  aa  it  is  seldom  seen 
here    above    6   feet   or   8    feet   high.     It   also 
flowers  io  early  spring  before  its  leaves  unfokl, 
but  on   account   of  the   profusion    of   its   pure 
white   flowers   which    are    much    smaller    and 
more  star-shaped  than  those  of  the  Yulan,  the 
nakedness  of  the  leafless  branches  is  not  noticed. 
It  is  in  truth  one  of  the  loveliest  hardy  trees  we 
have   and  deserves    to    be    planted    in    every 
garden,  large  or  small,  in  town  or  country.     It 
is   perfectly   hardy,   though  if    ia   an   exposed 
position  its  delicate  blossoms  are  liable  to  be 
injured  by  cold  winds.     Tlie  rest  of  the  hardy 
Magnolias   worth  attention  are  all   natives    of 
North  America,  and  are  not  so  remarkable  for 
their  flowers  as  for  theii-  handsome  growth  and 
foliage,  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known 
old    favourite,     M.     grandiflora,    so     common 
against  walls.     This  cannot  be  strictly  termed  a 
hardy  tree,   as  it  is  only  on  warm  soils  or  in 
favoured  localities  that  it  withstands  our  climate 
well,  though  the  chief  injury  it  sufi'ers  from  is 
from  snow,    which   breaks    and    mutilates    its 
brittle   branches,    already    laden    with    heavy 
masses   of   evergreen   foliage.       Of   course,    in 
climates   like   that    of   Devonshire   it   may   be 
grown  as  an  open  standard  on  a  lawn  or  else- 
where, but  as  a  general  rule  its  place  is  against 
a  wall.      If  it   did   not   bear   such  huge   snow 
white    and   delightfully    fragrant    blossoms    it 
would  be  a  grand  tree  for  its  massive  leafage 
alone.     There  are  numerous  varieties  of  it  (as 
many  as  a  dozen  being  named),  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  best,    because  it  flowers  more 
freely    while    the    tree    is    still  young,  is   the 
variety  known  as    the   Exmouth,   and   this   is 
the  soit  most  generally  propagated  in  nurseries. 
The  perfectly  hardy    North   American    species 
number  about  half   a  dozen.      M.    acuminata, 
called  the  Cucumber  Tree,   on  account  of   its 
Cucumber-like  seed  vessels,  is  a  handsome  tree, 
reaching  fully  40  feet  in  height  with  a  symmetri- 
cal round  head,   and  is  very  rapid  in  growth. 
The    flowers    are   small    and   greenish  yellow, 
therefore  not  showy,  neither  are  those  of   M. 
cordata,  which  may  be  described  as  a  similar 
tree.     M.  glauca  is  a  small  tree,  rarely  more 
than   15  feet  high,   and  is  remarkable  for  the 
delicious  perfume  of  its  large  pure  white  blossoms 
produced  in  July.   It  is,  moreover,  an  evergreen, 
though  its  foliage  often  becomes  much  damaged 
during  a  hard  wmter.     It  is  rather  a  capricious 
tree,  and  refuses  to  grow  in  some  places,  hence 
it  is  not  reliable.     Ttie  other  kinds  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  thtir  huge  leaves,  though  their 
flowers  are  large  and  handsome.     M.  Umbrella, 
called    also    M.  tripetala,  has    leaves  from  12 
iuches  to  20  inches  long  and  very  broad,  while 
its  flowers  are  very  large  and  white,  produced  ia 
June.  M.  Fraseri(iV[.  auriculata)  is  another  large- 
leaved  species,  and    is   called    the   long-leaved 
Cucumber   Tree,  as  its   leaves    mtasure  a  foot 
or  more  in  length.     The  large  yellowish  white 
flowers   are   very  fragrant  and  borne  in  June. 
The  tree  reaches,   when  fully  grown,  from  30 
feet  to  40  feet,  and,  like  M.  Umbrella,  makes  a 
noble  lawn  tree,  but  as  both  are  liable  to  have 
their  foliage  injured  by  high  winds,  they  should 
be  planted  in  shieltered  spots  and  in  moist  soil. 
M.  macrophylla,  somewhat  similar  to  the  two 
last-named  species,  is  quite  as  important,  as  its 
growth    is    regular    and     handsome,    and    its 
Sowers  large,  white  and  very   sweet   scented. 
The  Magnolias  have  been  so  frequently  illus- 
trated in  The  Garden,  and  quite  recently,  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  illustrations 
of  the  kinds  described  above. 

Mahonia  (Ash  Barberry).— The  Mahonias 
are  now  merged  by  botanists  with  the  true  Bar- 
berries in  the  genus  Berberis,  but  in  gardens 
and  nurseries  the  name  is  still  retained  for  the 


evergreen  Barberries — a  very  natural  distinc- 
tion. As  flowering  shrubs  they  are  of  much 
value,  and  no  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
beauty  of  flower  and  fruit  of  the  now  very  com- 
mon M.  Aquifolium  and  its  numerous  varieties, 
all  of  which  have  some  point  of  beauty.  Those 
named  rotundifolia  and  Herveyi,  gracilis  and 
intermedia  are  among  the  best  kinds  for  flower 
beauty,  as  they  are  so  free  in  bloom  and  all 
handsome  in   foliage.     M.  fascicularis,  though 


massive  foliage.  The  Japanese  M.  japonica,  or 
M.  Beali,  as  it  is  also  called,  though  by  no 
mean^  a  satisfactory  plant  everywhere,  is  not 
only  a  good  Evergreen  in  warm  and  sheltered 
places,  but  an  extremely  fine  flowering  shrub. 


The  Chilian  Jlitre  Flower  (llitraria  coccinea) 


The  Tea  Plant  (Lycium  europieum). 


The  common  or  Dutch  Medlar  (llospilas  germanioa). 


not  thoroughly  hardy  everywhere,  is  an  ex- 
tremely fine  shrub  when  in  bloom,  as  its  stems 
are  wreathed  with  golden  clusters  for  some 
weeks,  while  M.  hybrida  is  scarcely  less  orna- 
mental and  certainly  hardier.  Of  not  so  much 
value  aa  flowering  shrubs  are  M.  repens,  M. 
glumacea,  and  M.  trifoliata,  all  beautiful  Ever- 
greens. In  mQd  parts  there  is  not  a  finer 
flowering  shrub  in  spring  than  M.  nepalensis, 
which  has  large  clusters  of  yellow  bloom  and 


Menispermum  canadense  (Canadian  Moon- 
seed). — A  very  handsome  deciduous  climber, 
perfectly  hardy  and  of  rapid  growth.  The 
growth  is  slender,  twining  and  ch)thed  with 
large  roundish  leaves,  and  bears  in  summer 
long  feathery  clusters  of  yellowish  flowers. 
It  is  a  capital  plant  for  covering  a  wall  quickly 
for  summer  effect,  or  for  arbours,  trellises,  per- 
golas, &c.  It  is  suitable  for  almost  any  position, 
thriving  equally  well  in  shade  as  in  sun. 
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Mespilus  (Medlar).— The  common  Medlar 
with  edible  fruits,  M.  germanica  (see  illustra- 
tion), though  generally  relegated  to  the  kitchen 
garden  and  orchard,  is  really  a  most  ornamental 
tree,  and  well  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  such 
and  planted  on  lawns  avowedly  for  ornament. 
Everyone  knows  how  picturesque  an  old  Medlar 
tree  is,  what  a  wide-spreading  umbrageous 
head  it  has,  how  beautiful  it  is  in  early  summer 
when  studded  with  its  great  white  flowers 
amongst  the  large  pale  green  foliage.  It  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  purely  ornamental  tree, 
as  well  as  the  Quince  and  Mulberry,  Apple  and 
Pear.  The  only  other  species  of  Mespilus  in 
gardens  is  M.  grandiflora  (see  illustration,  p. 
66),  also  called  M.  Smithi,  an  extremely  fine 
tree  as  regards  handsome  growth.  It  makes  a 
perfect  lawn  tree,  as  its  great  rounded  head 
weeps  on  all  sides  in  a  graceful  way,  and  the 
branches  quite  sweep  the  turf.  It  flowers  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  then  is  very  beautiful, 
the  snow-white  flowers  being  large  and  very 
numerous.  In  some  nurseries  it  is  called  (es- 
pecially on  the  Continent)  Crattegus  lobata  and 
other  names  under  Crataegus.  It  is  a  medium- 
sized  tree. 

Mitraria  coccinea  (INIitre  Flower). — A  bright 
and  charming  little  shrub  from  Chili  (see  illus- 
tration), quite  hardy  in  mild  districts,  but  re- 
quiring winter  protection  generally.  It  is  a 
small  evergreen  shrub,  bearing  in  summer 
numerous  urn-shaped  flowers  about  li-  inches 
long  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  It  delights  in  a 
moist,  sheltered  spot,  elevated  so  as  to  ensure 
perfect  drainage,  and  the  soil  it  likes  is  a  mix- 
ture of  sandy  peat  and  loam. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TMEES  AND  SHRUBS. 


blemisli  as  if  they  had  been  under  glass-all  the  winter. 
The  position  is  fairly  sheltered  from  cold  winds.  As 
this  plant  makes  a  good  edging  when  pinched  back 
and  is  otherwise  ornamental,  it  may  interest  some  to 
know  that  it  is  hardy  in  the  southern  counties  at  least. 
— J.  C,  Surrey. 


Ehododendron  punctatum.— I  send  yon  a  spr.ay  of 
thia  rather  pretty  spdcies.  It  is  a  very  graceful-habited 
Bhrub,  and  valuable  aa  a  late  bloomer. — T.  Smith. 

Aralia  edulis  is  a  plant  of  noble  appearance,  and  very 
efftctive  aa  seen  at  West  Dean  in  a  semi-wild  position  en  a 
roTxgb  rock  fernery.—  H. 

The  Loquat  (Eriobotrya  japonica). — This  is  growing 
freely  in  the  bi&hop's  garden  at  Chichester,  away  from  a 
wall  or  protection  of  auykiud. 

Garrya  elliptica- — A  fine  specimen  of  the  .\bove  named 
shrub  is  coD8i)icuous  on  the  lawn  at  the  Epi6cn])al  Palace, 
Chicbester.  It  is  quite  12  feet  high,  branched  down  to  the 
ground,  and  must  be  a  lovely  object  when  laden  with  a  pro- 
fuse crop  of  catkins. 

Comus  canadensis.— Some  years  ago  I  brought  from 
North  America  that  charming  little  plant  Comus  canadensis, 
which  is  so  common  in  the  Canadian  forests.  It  increases 
year  by  year  with  me,  but  does  not  flower.  May  I  inquire 
whether  any  of  your  correspondents  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful with  it  than  I  have  been,  and,  if  so,  under  what  con- 
ditions V-F.  W.  II. 

Eseallonia  montevidensis.— In  The  Gardkn. 
June  2  (p.  ."ilo),  Mr.  Goldring,  wi-iting  on  "  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs,"  mentions  several  Kscallonias,  and 
Bays  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  very  easily  propagated. 
I  should  be  glad  if  he  will  say  if  ho  includes  the  above 
variety  among  those  easily  propagated,  and  if  he  does, 
will  he  kindly  favour  me  by  saying  what  is  the  best 
way  to  do  this.  I  have  found  it  a  veryditKouIt  subject 
to  strike  from  cuttings,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
a  good  specimen  even  from  a  layer.  I  am  afraid  my 
experience  witVi  itis  thatof  others  as  well,  orwoshould 
Bee  this  shrub  oftener  than  we   do   now. — John    C. 

TAtLAf  K. 

Golden   variegated    Honeysuckle.  — There 

ara  few  more  ornamental  gurdi-n  plants  than  this, 
for  no  matter  what  the  weatlier  may  be  its  blight 
variegation  does  not  suffer.  A  fault  often  committed, 
however,  is  that  of  clipping  in  the  strong  slioots  in 
spring.  This  destroys  all  chance  of  bloom,  and  al- 
though the  flowers  are  by  no  means  showy,  their  per- 
fume is  very  strong.  There  are  indeed  few  hardy 
flowers  that  exhale  such  a  delicious  odour.  Allowed 
to  ramble  at  will,  it  combines  great  beauty  with  un- 
usual fragrance. — livFLKKT. 

Hardiness  of  Coprosma  Baueriana.— I  had 
no  idea  that  this  was  so  hardy.  A  friend  had  two 
plants  given  him  and  uped  tliem  aa  centres  for  email 
beds  in  his  front  garden.  He  left  them  out  in  the 
antnmn,  and  in  the  spring  they  were  as  free  from 


DESIRABLE  SHRUBS. 
Fabiana  imbricata  is  beyond  question  one 
o£  the  most  persistent  and  free-flowering  shrubs 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  a  small-grow- 
ing shrub  of  rarely  more  than  4  feet  in  height,  as 
seen  in  this  country,  although  at  Rhianva,  on  the 
Menai  Straits,  in  North  Wales,  not  one,  but  several 
specimens  of  nearly  double  that  height,  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  may  be  seen.  This  pretty 
Chilian  shrub  is  usually  branded  with  the  charac- 
ter of  half-hardy,  but  such,  in  my  own  opinion, 
is  hardly  the  case,  for  at  several  places  I  have 
visited  it  grows  with  unusual  luxuriance,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  in  the  least  from 
our  somewhat  trying  winter  weather.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  plant  the  Fabiana  in  the  warmest  posi- 
tion in  our  gardens,  and  as  it  does  well  as  a  wall 
plant,  it  may  be  grown  on  the  southern  side  of  a 
building  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  A  peaty 
loam  seems  to  suit  it  well,  ani  as  cuttings  root 
freely  a  stock  is  soon  obtained.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  and  both  they  and  the  foliage  remind 
one  forcibly  of  some  members  of  the  Heath  family. 
GaeetA  elliptica  is  another  shrub  of  which  a 
specimen  should  be  included  in  every  collection,  for 
it  is  not  only  a  pretty  plant,  but  one  of  a  most  un- 
usual appearance.  The  pendulous  silky  catkins, 
which  often  hang  for  half-a-foot  in  length,  and  deep 
green  coriaceous  leaves,  render  it  a  plant  of  great 
beauty.  As  a  wall  plant,  it  perhaps  looks  best ; 
indeed,  the  finest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  covered 
a  16  feet  high  wall  for  fully  30  feet  in  length.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  miffy  plant,  for  it  grows  with  great 
freedom  when  once  it  has  become  thoroughly 
established  in  a  kindly  and  free  maiden  loam. 

Fuchsia  Riccabtoni  can  hardly  be  over-praised 
as  an  ornamental  and  easily  managed  shrub.  Then 
it  is  so  easily  propagated,  so  non-fastidious  about 
soil,  and  withal  of  so  easy  culture,  that  it  can  well 
be  recommended  for  even  the  garden  of  the  amateur. 
For  clump-planting  it  is  an  invaluable  shrub,  large 
masses  of  say  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  plants  in 
each  having  a  very  telling  effect  during  the  flower- 
ing season,  but  particularly  when  the  clumps  are 
placed  in  front  of  some  dense  and  dark-foliaged 
shrubs  or  trees,  such  as  the  Yew,  Portugal  or  common 
Laurel,  Arbor-vit;e,  or  Arbutus.  True  enough,  this 
Fuchsia  cannot  in  all  parts  of  our  country  be  relied 
upon  as  being  perfectly  hardy,  for  daring  severe 
and  long-continued  winters  the  branches  are  not 
unfrequently  cut  back  to  the  ground  ;  but  there  is 
an  easy  remedy  for  such,  as  by  pruning  all  dead 
wood  from  off  the  crown  numerous  shoots  are 
emitted  in  early  spiing,  and  which  flower  profusely 
during  the  same  season.  Cuttings  root  freely  if 
they  are  inserted  in  sandy  soil  during  August  and 
September. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  is  a  fitting  companion 
for  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  and  being  easily  managed, 
it  may  well  be  considered  as  the  amateur's  plant. 
For  planting  in  good  bold  masses  alongside  drives 
and  walks,  and  at  respectable  distances  therefrom, 
it  is  peculiarly  well  suited,  the  bright  and  lorg- 
lasting  flowers  being  objects  of  much  attraction 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  It  prefers 
a  sunny  and  partially  shaded  situation,  at  least  so 
placed  the  fine  trustes  of  bloom  appear  to  be  pro- 
duced in  greatest  abundance.  Few  plants  are  more 
readily  increased  cither  from  cuttings  or  by  root 
division  than  the  one  in  question,  particularly  if 
these  are  planted  in  sandy  loam  and  a  partially 
shady  situation. 

Si'iR.'EA  DouciLASi  is  an  excellent  all-round 
shrubby  plant,  and  one  that  can  be  recommended 
for  general  planting.  Few  of  the  good  qualities 
attending  the  shrubs  mentioned  in  this  paper  are 
wanting  in  the  one  in  question,  it  being  of  un- 
usually free  growth,  of  neat  habit,  and  free  flower- 
ing.    Planted  at  a  yard  apart  the  running  roots 


soon  spread  about,  sending  up  suckers  as  they  pro- 
ceed, so  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  ground 
becomes  well  covered  with  stout  shoots  or  canes. 
The  flowers,  which  are  rosy  pink  (there  is  a  white- 
flowered  form)  and  produced  in  long  cylindrical 
spikes,  are  borne  abundantly,  and  impart  a  most  in- 
teresting feature  to  the  plants  during  the  blooming 
season.  We  have  used  this  Splrsea  largely  for  lawn 
and  wood  ornamentation,  and  we  may  add  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  It  wants  a  sunny,  open  place, 
so  that  the  blooms  may  be  abundantly  produced. 

LeycesteeiA  rOEMOSA,  in  jadging  from  how 
seldom  it  is  to  be  met  with,  does  not  receive  one 
tithe  of  the  attention  that  its  merits  as  an  orna- 
mental flowering  shrub  entitle  it  to.  It  Is  a  most 
distinct  and  interesting  plant  with  deep  purple 
foliaceous  bracts,  which  render  it  when  in  full 
flower  very  conspicuous  and  quite  out  of  the  line  of 
shrubs  in  general.  Usually  it  attains  to  G  feet  or 
7  feet  in  height,  is  of  erect  growth,  and  with  hollow 
deep  green  stems.  It  may  be  relied  upon  as  being 
perfectly  hardy,  while  for  wind-swept  and  bleak 
districts  it  is  invaluable,  growing  and  flowering 
with  unusual  freedom  where  fully  exposed  to  the 
storm  and  in  the  poorest  of  soils.  Cuttings  of  this 
pretty  and  desirable  hardy  shrub  root  with  great 
freedom  if  inserted  in  free  sandy  soil  towards  the 
end  of  summer.  Divisions  of  the  root-stock  like- 
wise form  good  plants. 

PlPTANTHUS  NEPALENSis,  from  the  Himalajas, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  large-growing  shrubs  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  but  unfortunately  it  dees 
not  stand,  unless  in  warm  sheltered  situations  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  grown 
it  extensively  in  almost  every  conceivable  position 
on  an  estate  in  the  north  of  England  and  never 
found  it  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  most  severe 
frosts  to  which  that  particular  district  was  sub- 
jected. As  an  ornamental  shrub  it  is  certainly  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  planters,  the  large  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  produced  abundantly  in  terminal 
racemes,  being  conspicuous  and  of  great  substance, 
and  resembling  in  no  small  degree  those  of  the  com- 
mon Laburnum.  A  stitfish  loam  would  seem  to  suit 
this  handsome  plant,  but  in  respect  of  soil,  it  is  not 
at  all  particular,  for  I  have  it  doing  well  and  bloom- 
ing freely  in  rather  poor  sandy  soil  as  well  as  vege- 
table refuse.  Seeds  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
and  as  these  germinate  freely  joung  plants  are 
readily  procured. 

Ulbx  EUEOi'iECS  FL,-PL.  is  a  most  gorgeous 
flowering  shrub,  for  when  seen  at  a  short  distance 
and  during  the  flowering  season,  it  is  one  mass  of 
golden  yellow,  hardly  a  bit  of  foliage  being  visible 
behind  the  thickly-produced  blooms.  P'or  cultivation 
in  soils  that  are  too  warm  and  dry  for  the  generality 
of  our  hardy  shrubs  this  pretty  Furze  is  well  adapted, 
for  be  the  bank  ever  so  dry  and  sandy,  it  grows 
apace  and  produces  its  showy  flowers  in  the  richest 
profusion.  I  would  strongly  advise  everyone  who 
has  a  spare  yard  of  worthless  ground  —  I  mean 
ground  in  which  few  other  shrubby  plants  could 
succeed — to  plant  this  pretty  native  Gorse,  and  the 
results  obtained  will  be  far  from  disappointing. 
Frequent  cuttings  of  the  main  stem  and  branches 
are  productive  of  great  good  in  the  way  of  keeping 
the  plants  in  shape  as  well  as  enhancing  in  a  very 
marked  degree  the  blooming  qualities. 

WeigelA  bosea,  although  perhaps  already  well 
known,  cannot  ^be  too  often  recommended  for  the 
ornamentation  of  our  parks  and  gardens.  It  is  so 
free  in  growth  and  flowers  so  freely,  that  no  collec- 
tion of  flowerirn-  shrubs  should  be  considered 
complete  without  at  least  one  specimen.  Although 
a  native  of  China,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  any  part 
of  these  itles,  so  may  be  safely  introduced  to 
the  shrubbery  or  garden.  As  is  indicated  by  the 
name,  the  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  hue,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  terminal  clusters,  these  being  set  off  to 
advantage  by  the  bright  and  pleasant  green,  serru- 
late leaves.  No  soil  would  seem  to  come  amiss  to 
this  desirable  shrub,  for  it  may  be  seen  growing 
with  the  greatest  vigour  in  that  of  very  different 
descriptions.  Cuttings  root  freely,  while  by  divid- 
ing the  crowns  cf  stout  healthy  plants  an  abund- 
ance of  stock  is  easily  obtained. 
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Viburnum  Opulus,  or  the  Guelder  Rose  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  can  ill  be  spared  from  the 
shrub  garden,  for  although  there  is  something 
stifE  and  formal  about  the  flowers,  still  this  very 
stiffness  and  formality  have  a  kind  of  charm  about 
them  that  is  somesvhat  pleasing,  especially  when 
associated  with  shrubs  of  a  more  easy  and  pendu- 
lous habit.  What,  I  may  ask,  can  be  more  opposite 
and  yet  more  pleasing  than  the  great  contrast  pre- 
sented by  a  plant  of  the  Guelder  Rose  when  in  full 
bloom  and  one  of  the  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  the 
easy  grace  of  the  one  and  stiff  nature  of  the  other 
being  extremes  that  meet  but  rarely  in  the  floral 
line.  The  flowers  of  the  Guelder  Rose  are  arranged 
in  globose  heads,  these  being  in  some  instances  so 
heavy  as  to  quite  bend  down  tho  twigs  on  which 
they  are  produced.  Few  soils  come  amiss  to  this 
shrub,  while  it  is  of  free  growth,  quite  hardy,  and 
wonderfully  free-flowering.  There  is  a  dwarf  va- 
riety which  for  small  gardens  is  preferable  to  the 
normal  form,  as  it  occupies  much  less  space  and  is 
at  the  same  time  equally  as  free-flowering. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


Propagating. 


ScHUBEETiA  GRANDiFLORi. — This  beautiful  stove 
climber  is  very  easily  increased  by  cuttings  taken 
during  the  time  that  the  plant  is  in  a  free-growing 
condition.  The  best  cuttings  are  furnished  by  the 
weaker  shoots  that  show  no  sign  of  flowering,  and 
if  these  are  cut  off  at  a  joint,  the  bottom  pair  of 
leaves  removed  and  then  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy 
soil,  they  soon  root  if  kept  in  a  close  case.  They 
will  need  the  same  treatment  as  that  accorded  to 
the  general  ruu  of  stove  plants,  such  as  Crotons, 
AUamandas,  Franoiscsas,  and  similar  subjects,  the 
principal  point  being  not  to  keep  the  soil  too  wet, 
otherwise  from  the  rather  succulent  nature  of  the 
cuttings  they  may  deciy.  This  does  not  refer  to 
the  first  watering  after  insertion,  for  In  the  case  of 
nearly  all  cuttings  a  good  watering  should  at  first 
be  given,  and  the  pots  then  allowed  to  drain  a  little 
while  before  putting  them  in  th?  close  propagiting 
die;  then  in  the  confined  atmosphere  it  will  be 
often  some  time  before  they  require  more  moisture. 

Pbrnbttyas. — These  evergreen  shrubs,  whose 
blossom?  in  midsuiimar,  berries  in  midwinter,  and 
n^at,  shining  foliage  all  the  year  round  ojmbine  to 
render  them  very  popular, can  be  increased  in  various 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  branches  may  be 
liyered,  which,  from  the  low-growing  character  of 
the  plant,  is  easily  done,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
matters  little  at  what  season  this  is  carried  out, 
though  the  best  time  of  the  year  is  early  in  the 
spring.  As  a  peaty  soil  suits  the  Pernettyas  best, 
it  is  a  very  good  plan  when  the  plants  are  growing 
in  loam  to  work  a  little  sandy  peat  around  the 
buried  portion  of  the  layers,  as  it  assists  the  forma- 
tion of  roots.  A  modification  of  layering  is  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have 
been  buried  rather  deeply  in  the  soil,  as  in  their 
case  it  is  often  possible  to  split  up  a  plant  into 
several  portions,  each  with  its  attendant  roots,  after 
the  manner  of  a  herbaceous  subject.  Besides  this 
mode  of  increase  cuttings  can  be  struck,  and  when 
this  is  to  be  carried  out  the  present  is  about  the 
most  suitable  time  of  the  year  for  the  purpose.  The 
cutting  should  consist  of  the  entire  season's  shoot 
taken  off  cleanly  just  where  it  starts  from  the  wood 
of  the  preceding  year,  as  roots  are  produced  from 
this  part  more  readily  than  from  any  other.  The 
cuttings  should  not  be  taken  until  the  young  shoots 
have  become  somewhat  woody.  The  cuttings  having 
had  their  bottom  leaves  removed  for  the  purposes 
of  insertion  must  be  dibbled  firmly  into  pots  of 
sandy  peat  and  kept  close  in  a  frame  until  rooted. 
They  must  be  shaded  whenever  necessary  and  kept  as 
close  as  possible,  for  unless  this  is  done  they  are  liable 
to  shrivel.  I  recently  saw  a  quantity  of  Pernettya 
cuttings  that  rooted  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
under  different  conditions  from  those  above  men- 
tioned. The  cuttings  were  put  in  some  peaty  com- 
post prepared  for  them  on  the  shady  side  of  a  high 


hedge,  the  ordinary  soil  having  been  removed  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  inches  for  that  purpose.  The 
cuttings  when  put  in  were  covered  with  some  good- 
sized  cloches,  such  as  are  so  useful  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  from  their  position  being  so  shaded, 
they  needed  but  little  attention.  With  a  mat  or 
two  thrown  over  them  during  the  most  severe  frosts 
they  wintered  very  well,  and  on  the  return  of  spring 
commenced  to  grow.  Though  the  above  means  of 
propagation  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  increase  of 
any  particular  variety,  the  seed  ripens  freely.  The 
berries  should  not  be  gathered  till  they  have  lost  a 
good  deal  of  their  freshness  and  are  ready  to  drop. 
Then  they  should  be  rubbed  with  a  little  dry  sand 
in  order  to  absorb  some  of  the  moisture,  when,  if 
laid  out  in  a  dry  place  for  two  or  three  days  and 
occasionally  stirred  about,  the  seed  may  be  readily 
separated  from  the  husks  of  the  fruit  and  other  ex- 
traneous matter,  when  it  can  be  at  once  sown.  For 
this  purpose  pots  or  pans  of  peaty  soil  may  be  used, 
or  where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  a  frame 
may  be  set  apart  for  the  seeds,  and  5  inches  or  G 
inches  of  soil  having  been  placed  therein  and 
levelled  over,  the  seeds  may  be  then  sown.  From 
their  minute  character  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
cover  the  seeds  too  deeply,  all  that  is  required  being 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  fine  sandy  peat.  The  lights 
may  then  be  put  on  the  frame  and  kept  close  and 
shaded  when  necessary  until  germination  takes 
place,  when  more  air  must  be  given  and  the  young 
plants  gradually  hardened  off.  When  large  enough 
they  must  be  pricked  out  into  a  bed  prepared  for 
them  either  in  a  frame  or  some  sheltered  spot. 

Andromeda  japonica  can  be  readily  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings  treated  as  recommended  for 
the  Pernettya. 

BoMARBA  Carderi.— This  beautiful  climber  can- 
not be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  it  is 
but  rarely  that  division  can  be  successfully  carried 
out,  yet  if  the  flowers  are,  when  in  bloom,  fertilised 
with  their  own  pollen  they  will  generally  produce 
good  seed,  while  the  large  cluster  of  fruits  is  almost 
as  ornamental  as  the  flowers  themselves.  When 
the  seed  is  ripe,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  pod 
opening,  the  latter  should  be  gathered,  and  if  laid 
by  for  a  few  days  will  open  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  all  the  seeds.  They  should  then  be 
sown  in  some  good  open  soil,  consisting  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand,  the  seeds  being  covered  for  about 
their  own  depth  with  the  same  material.  Then,  in 
the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house  the  youne; 
plants  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  at  which 
time  they  are  somewhat  liable  to  the  attacks  ol 
aphides,  which  will  soon  cripple  the  youngand  succu- 
lent shoots,  and  besides  that  a  slug  will  often  work 
great  damage  amongst  them  should  it  by  chance 
find  them  out.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
the  young  plants  should  be  potted  off,  using  the 
same  kind  of  soil  as  that  in  which  they  are  sown. 

Carpentebia  califoenica,  the  flowering  of 
which  has  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion, may  be  struck  from  cuttings  taken  at  the 
present  time,  cut  off  cleanly  at  a  joint,  dibbled  into 
pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  kept  close  and  shaded 
in  a  frame  till  rooted. 

Trichinium  Manglbsi.— This  singular,  but  re- 
markably handsome  native  of  Australia  appears 
diffioult  to  propagate  except  by  seeds,  but  notwith- 
standing this  it  can  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots.  The  best  time  to  carry  this  out  is  in 
the  autumn  after  the  flowers  fade,  when  if  the 
plants  are  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  the  soil 
shaken  from  them  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the 
stouter  roots  can  be  well  spared,  and  when  such  is 
the  case  all  that  is  then  necessary  is  to  cut  them 
up  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch  and  prick  them 
into  pans  of  sandy  soil  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  is  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  They  may  then  be  stood  on  a  shelf  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  where  during  the  winter  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  over-water  them. 

Crinum  Moohei.— Besides  offsets,  which  are 
freely  produced,  this  beautiful  Crinum  (now  in 
flower)  can  be  readily  propagated  by  means  of 
seeds,  as  if  the  flowers  are  artificially  fertilised 


many  of  them  will  ripen  seed,  which  if  sown  at 
once  will  soon  germinate  and  grow  away  freelv. 

'  T. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWKB. 

PAPHINIAS. 

A  request  comes  from  France  for  a  few  words 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  these  little  gems. 
The  word  little,  however,  refers  to  the  growth, 
for  the  flowers  are  large  in  comparison.  Ori- 
ginally we  were  told  that  this  genus  was  nearly 
allied  to  Maxillaria,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
merged  with  Lycaste,  but  certainly  the  flowers 
appear  distinct  from  those  of  either,  and  I  shall 
adhere  to  the  name  given  them  by  Liudley.  For 
a  long  time  one  species  only  was  known  to 
Orchid  growers,  and  that  came  to  us  in  fitful 
starts  from  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  it  is 
said  to  grow  on  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mad  Lake,  but  apparently  preferring  those  in  a 
partial  state  of  decay.  It  is  also  found  in 
similar  situations  in  British  Guiana  and  in  the 
warm  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Djmerara. 
The  first  introduced  kind,  P.  cristata,  never 
appeared  to  thrive  well  or  live  long  under  cul- 
tivation, and,  consequently,  always  remained 
scarce,  and  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  by  no 
means  plentiful.  In  the  management  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  this  genus  I  must  change 
my  usual  tactics,  and  recommend  strong  heat 
and  moisture,  but  drainage  must  be  well  at- 
tended to,  as  it  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
plants  should  be  grown  in  small  earthenware 
pans  or  wooden  baskets  ;  I  prefer  the  former. 
These  should  be  filled  with  drainage  material, 
which  should  consist  chiefly  of  charcoal,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lightness,  and  to  a  somewhat  large 
piece  of  this  the  plant  may  be  wired  and  fixed 
firmly  in  the  pan,  for  I  think  this  want  of  a 
secure  basis  is  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants.  Some  may  say,  why 
not  fasten  them  on  a  block  and  grosv  them  in 
that  way  ?  but  under  this  system  the  plants 
require  a  vast  amount  of  extra  attention  in 
the  matter  of  moisture,  and  to  fasten  them  to  a 
piece  of  wood  in  the  pans  would  entail  failure 
through  the  wood  rotting  in  a  very  short  time, 
besides  injury  to  the  plant  by  the  sour  material 
about  its  roots.  I  contend  that  very  little  mate- 
rial of  any  sort  is  necessary,  just  a  few  nodules 
of  rough  peat  fibre  and  a  little  livLug  Sphagnum 
Moss  being  all  that  is  necessary,  and  a  sharp 
look-out  kept  that  nothing  about  the  plant  be- 
comes stale  or  sour.  Tnese  plants  should  be 
grown  in  the  Bast  India  house,  or  in  the  warmest 
corner  of  the  Orchid  house,  and  should  have  as 
much  sun  and  light  as  possible  without  running 
the  risk  of  burning  them.  The  atmosphere 
must  be  well  charged  with  moisture,  and  an 
abundant  supply  given  to  the  roots  during  the 
growing  season.  After  growth  is  finished  and 
through  the  winter  months,  Paphinias  require 
careful  attention.  They  may  still  occupy  the 
warm  house  and  the  water  supply  be  reduced, 
but  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 
The  chief  kinds  now  in  cultivation  in  English 
gardens  are  P.  cristata,  P.  grandis,  P.  rugoaa, 
P.  Randi  and  P.  Sanderiana. 


Cypripediums  at  Burford  Lodge.— At  no 
season  ol  the  year  can  a  collection  of  these  plants 
be  visited  but  some  members  of  it  can  be  found  in 
flower,  and  in  the  present  one  some  kinds  are 
especially  gay;  the  chief  of  these  just  now  are  some 
excellent  forms  of  Lawrenceanum,  which  even 
when  out  of  bloom  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
Swanianum  was  also  very  full  of  flower,  and  this 
appears  to  become  finer  when  better  known;  it 
must  be  classed  amongst  the  very  finest  of  the 
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barbatum  group.  Dayanum  and  Harrisianum  in 
variety  were  also  conspicuous,  as  also  was  super- 
biens,  better  known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of 
Veitchianum.  The  rare  C.  Cartisi  was  also  here. 
This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  in  its  set ;  it  appears  to  be  between 
superbiens  and  ciliolare,  combining  the  beauties  of 
the  two  kinds.  If  this  should  have  been  its  origin  it 
has  been  produced  naturally,  as  it  comes  from  the 
Sunda  Islands,  and  I  daresay  some  of  the  hybri- 
disers  at  home  will  soon  set  its  origin  at  rest.  The 
rare  and  beautiful  Robelini  was  also  flowering; 
this  comes  near  to  Isevigatum,  and  of  the  same  set 
are  C.  Stonei  and  C.  Sanderianum,  both  now  in 


great  advantage,  for  it  Is  so  beautiful  withal  that 
one  never  tires  of  beholding  it.  Contrary  to  the 
majority  of  the  set  to  which  it  belongs,  it  Is  a  free 
grower,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  as  profuse  in  flower- 
ing as  we  are  led  to  believe,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  superb  of  all  the  Slipper  Orchids  yet  known 
in  our  gardens.  The  details  of  their  cultivation 
have  been  so  frequently  told,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  them  here,  but  I  observed  that  several  of 
the  kinds  have  recently  been  subjected  to  con- 
siderably more  shade  than  has  hitherto  been 
thought  necessary  with  very  marked  signs  of 
improvement,  and  a  slight  additional  shade  has 
been  given  to  the  whole  collection,  evidently  with 


beautifully  ornamented  with  a  light  frilled  border ; 
mouth  of  the  tube  white  and  the  throat  orange- 
yellow,  the  basal  portion  being  deep  rosy  lilac 
within  and  without.     It  is  a  gorgeous  variety. 

Epidendrum  Randi. — This  is  a  species  new  to 
me,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  a  free-blooming  kind  it 
will  be  a  decided  acquisition.  The  blooms  are  as 
large  as  those  of  E.  macrochilum,  being  2  j  inches 
across ;  sepals  and  petals  large  and  spreading, 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and  bright  green.  The  lip  is 
three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  large  and  diverging  from 
the  column,  pure  white  with  a  few  radiating  lines 
of  rosy-crimson,  the  large  flat  anterior  lobe  being 
rosy-  crimson  with  a  broad  border  of  pure  white. 

Epidendrum  Wallisi. — This  is  another  grand 
species  of  this  genus,  which  certainly  does  contain 
a  host  of   decidedly  unornamental    kinds.     It    is 
one  of  the  slender   stemmed  kinds,  and   appears 
to  have  a  similar  habit  of  blooming  to  the  Palms  of 
the  genus  Caryota,  i.e.,  it  first  blooms  from  the  top, 
and  after  this  raceme  is  partially  over,  it  commences 
to  flower  from  the  axis  of  every  leaf,  progressing 
downwards  in  succession,  and  thus  continuing  in 
bloom  for  months.    The  flowers  are  very  fragrant, 
nearly  2  inches  over  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  golden 
yellow,  freckled  with  crimson,  the   fiat 
cuneately  shaped  lip  being  white  streaked 
with  fleathery  lines  of  purplish  magenta. 
I  recently  noted  it  blooming  in  the  Bur- 
ford  Lodge  collection,  where  it  may  be 
seen  flowering  at  almost  all  seasons  of 
the  year.    It  well  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  growers  of  cool  Orchids. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  'Wallisi. — This,  the 
white-flowered  form  of  C.  caudatum,  is 
an  extremely  chaste  and  beautiful  flower. 
The  sepals  are  scarcely  so  large  as  those 
of  caudatum ;  they  are  white  streaked 
with  light  green,  the  petals  at  the  base 
being  similarly  coloured,  changing  to 
pale  brown  as  they  become  narrower. 
These  in  the  specimen  before  me  are 
20  inches  long,  and  I  imagine  are  imma- 
ture; lip  ovate,  pointed,  creamy- white, 
profusely  spotted  all  over  the  inside  with 
crimson,  this  spotting  being  perceptible 
from  the  outside.  The  turned-in  portion 
is  pure  paper-white  with  a  marginal  row 
of  crimson  spots,  outside  of  which  is  a 
yellowish  green  band. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  gigas. — The  manner  in  which  this 
species  is  coming  to  the  front  this  season  appears 
to  contradict  the  impression  that  has  got  abroad 
amongst  Orchid  growers,  viz ,  that  it  is  a  shy 
bloomer,  for  I  meet  with  it  in  all  sorts  of  places,  from 
the  amateur's  small  collection  to  that  of  the  largest 
grower  in  the  country.  The  fact  is  the  plant 
appears  to  have  been  longer  in  becoming  acclima- 
tised than  many  of  its  congeners.  Some  of  the 
finest  forms  which  I  have  ever  seen  I  recently  noted 
with  Messrs.  Seegar  and  Tropp,  with  flowers  fully 
9  inches  across,  the  lip  being  slightly  over  !)  inches 
in  diameter  and  very  rich  in  colour. — W.  H.  G. 


The  large-flowered  Medlar  (Mespilua  grandiflora).    For  description  see  p.  61. 
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flower ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  become  thoroughly 
established,  and  we  have  yet  a  treat  in  store  to  see 
what  a  fine  thing  it  will  become  under  cultivation. 
Other  kinds  now  fine  are  the  beautiful  hybrids 
selligerum,  calurnrn,  and  Ashburtoniiu  espansnm, 
the  latter  being  a  great  improvement  on  the  original 
form,  whilst  in  the  smaller  growing  section  con- 
color  and  the  new  bellatalum  were  also  displajiog 
their  charms.  Tbii  latter  kind  was  described  as 
now  common  in  one  of  your  recent  issues  in  rather 
a  depreciating  manner,  but  the  cause  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  plants  arrived  home  in  such 
excellent  condition,  that  nearly  everyone  who 
invested  in  it  have  had  some  bloom,  which  is  a 


happy  results,  for  the  whole  are  just  now  in  first- 
rate  condition. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana  superba.  —  A  grand 
flower  of  this  plant  comes  from  the  Studley  House 
collection.  This  form  well  deserves  the  name  of 
superba  ;  in  fact,  the  colours  approach  in  intensity 
those  of  the  old  autumn-flowered  labiata.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  see  the  difference  in  this  Cattleya  and  the 
form  known  long  ago  as  the  summer-flowering  la- 
biata. The  flower  in  this  variety  measures  8  inches 
across,  the  petals  being  very  broad  and  beautifully 
undulated,  and  of  a  deep  rosy  lilac ;  lip  large  and 
well  shaped ;  the  whole  front  of  the  lip  of  a  rich 
deep   magenta,  upwards  of    1    inch  in  depth,  and 


Dlsas  at  Dangstein.— These  promise  to  be  equally  as 
good  this  year  as  iu  previous  years.  The  secret  of  their 
suceessful  culture  has  been  tlnroughly  mastered,  and  leads 
to  tlie  highest  results. 

Restrepias. — These  are  plants  much  despised  by 
tho  majority  of  <  )rchid  growers,  but  some  species  are 
nearly  always  in  flower  in  the  Burford  Lodfjo  collec- 
tion, R.  antennifera  and  olegans  being  in  bloom  on  a 
recent  visit,  also  a  very  large-flowered  form  of  Stelis 
called  muscifera. — W. 

Sobralia  macrantha  with  upwards  of  a  dozen 
expanded  flowers  is  a  grand  sight,  and  this  I  recently 
saw  in  Messrs.  Seegar  and  Tropp's  nursery  at  East 
Dulwich,  and  it  promised  to  remain  in  bloom  for  some 
weeks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  gorgeous  flowered 
plants  will  again  como  into  favour.  S.  Cattleya  was 
growing  strongly  in  the  same  house  and  promises  to 
tlower  shortly.— W.  H.  G. 

Angrsecura  seequipedale.— It  occurred  to  me 
(lie  other  day  when  looking  over  a  recently  imported 
batch  of  those  plants  iu  Messrs.  Seegar  and  Tropp's 
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establishment  that  we  have  never  yet  seen  this  plant 
at  its  best  under  cultivation,  for  I  observed  flower- 
spikes  pushing  up  from  the  base  of  all  the  leaves,  four 
and  six  spikes  from  a  single  stem.  It  is  very  question- 
able if  these  TiiM  live,  but  six  spikes  upon  a  plant 
bearing  three  or  four  of  its  large  ivory  white  fragrant 
flowers  would  indeed  be  a  noble  sight. — W.  H.  G. 

Calanthe  Textori  and  veratrifolia.— Both 
these  belong  to  the  evergreen  section  of  this  genus, 
bearing  large  deep  green  plaited  leaves  and  tall,  erect 
many-flowered  racemes  of  bloom.  The  flowers  of  the 
first-named  are  creamy  white,  tinged  with  lilac.  They 
are  splendid  plants  for  house  decoration,  and  last  many 
weeks  in  full  beauty,  while  they  also  produce  a  grand 
effect  on  the  exhibition  table,  but  for  this  purpose  re- 
quire very  careful  packing,  or  the  blooms  turn  black. 
They  require  the  heat  of  the  East  India  house  and  to 
be  kept  growing  all  the  yeir  round. 

Thunia  sulphurea. — I  have  from  time  to  time 
seen  two  forms  of  Thunia  iu  various  collections,  and 
recently  some  fine  examples  in  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  and  recently  I  observed 
the  inferior  of  the  two  under  the  name  of  sulphurea  in 
the  Cambridge  Lodge  collection,  the  colour  being  paler 
than  in  that  of  Marshall's  plant.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
kind,  and  I  only  use  the  term  inferior  in  comparison. 
Plants  like  these  are  easily  increased,  and  it  is  very 
wise  to  have  a  portion  of  the  plants  flowering  just  now 
when  flowers  are  comparatively  scarce  in  Orchid 
houses.— W.  H.  G. 

Sobralia  leucoxantha. — This  is  a  handsome 
and  rare  species,  which  should  materially  assist  in  re- 
establishing this  genus  in  public  favour.  It  is  of 
medium  growth,  the  reed-like  stems  being  about  IS 
inches  high.  The  flowers  are  some  5  inches  across,  and 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  stout  and  of  the  purest  white ; 
the  large  lip  is  rolled  over  the  column,  where  it  is  also 
white,  as  is  the  prettily  frilled  broad  border;  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  portion  and  the  throat  are  deep  rich 
golden  yellow — truly  a  charming  species.  I  recently 
noted  this  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Seegar  and 
Tropp,  Eist  Dulwich.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  crispa. — Does  this  require  different 
treament  from  such  kinds  as  Mendeli,  Mossije  and 
TriantE  ?  I  have  two  plants  which  grow  about  2  inches, 
then  stand  still.  After  a  few  months  they  push  away 
again,  then  stop  growing,  and  slowly  die  back  to  old 
growths.  For  two  years  they  have  been  doing  this; 
they  are  grown  with  the  above  which  do  well.  The 
roots  die  in  the  same  way. — L.  E.  R. 

*#*  I  cannot  quite  understand  the  condition  of  your 
plant,  unless  you  check  it  when  it  should  be  growing. 
This  plant  should  soon  be  flowering  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  and  after  its  blooms  are  past  it  will  begin 
to  grow,  and  continues  to  do  so  through  the  winter 
months,  after  the  manner  of  Loalia  purpnrata,  so  that 
it  does  require  a  somewhat  different  treatment  to  Cat- 
tleya Mendeli  and  Mossiie. — W.  H.  G. 


Books. 

THE  ORCHID  ALBUM.* 

The  June  number  jast  to  hand  completes  the 
seventh  volume  of  this  work,  and  brings  the  number 
of  plant  portraits  up  to  :j36,  rendered  in  Mr.  J.  N. 
Fitch's  best  style.     It  contains  figures  of 

Cattleya  Hakbisonlb  violacea,  which  has 
long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  but  still 
maintains  its  high  position,  even  amongst  the  many 
new  forms  which  have  been  introduced  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  thrives  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
intermediate  house  and  flowers  twice  in  the  year. 
The  illastration  represents  a  charming  variety 
which  flowered  with  Mr.  Tautz,  Studley  House, 
Shepherd's  Bush. 

Odontoglossum  VuyLSTEKBAUtrM.— This  is  a 
very  distinct  form,  with  flowers  in  the  way  of  those 
of  0.  luteo-purpureum,  but  they  are  of  a  charming 
pale  and  nankeen-yellow.  It  bloomed  with  Mr. 
Measures  in  his  rich  collection  at  The  Woodlands, 
Streatham. 

SCHOMBUEGKIA  UNDtiLATA.— An  excellent  por- 
trait of  an  old  species  which  flowered  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  at  Loughton.  The  genus  is  not  a  large  one, 
but  the  various  members  of  it  are  in  much  demand 
jast  now.  The  flowers  are  purplish  red  in  the 
sepals  and  petals,  which  are  very  crisp  and  wavy, 


'  "The  Orchid  Album."  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery 
Upper  Holloway. 


giving  rise  to  its   name,  whilst  the    Up   is   rosy 
purple.     It  blooms  during  the  spring  months. 

Dendrobium  Fytchianum  roseum. — A  charm- 
ing rose-coloured  variety  of  the  typical  plant,  which 
was  discovered  in  Bnrmah  by  Major-General 
Berkeley  about  two  years  since,  and  sent  by  him  to 
Mr.  Williams.  It  difljers  from  the  species  only  in 
having  its  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose  instead  of  white. 
It  flowered  in  the  Victoria  Nursery  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March. 


CHOICE  BRITISH  FERNS.* 
The  merits  of  the  many  beautiful  forms  into  which 
our  native  species  of  Ferns  have  sported  during  the 
present  century  have  been  much  overlooked  by  the 
botanist,  and  during  the  past  twenty  years  the 
interest  taken  in  them  by  the  amateur  has  waned 
considerably.  Some  thirty  years  ago  these  plants 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  but  latterly  they  have 
been  under  a  cloud.  If  proof  were  wanted,  how- 
ever, that  a  change  has  come  over  the  amateur 
plant  grower,  the  appearance  of  the  present  work  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  theirincreasingpopularity.  It 
is  written  in  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  growers 
of  these  plants,  and  is  quite  free  from  botanical 
terms  that  can  be  explained  in  other  words.  There 
are  chapters  on  "  Fern  Foes,  and  How  to  Fight 
Them  ; "  "  On  the  Variation  of  Ferns  Generally ; " 
"  Ferns  and  Fern  Hunting,  Where  to  Seek  and  How 
to  Know  Them  ;  "  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Spore ; " 
"  Fern  Culture  and  Propagation  ;  "  "  Fern  Pots  and 
Contrivances,  Rockwork,  &c. ; "  "Ferneries  and 
Wardian  Cases,"  all  charmingly  written.  There 
are  also  descriptions  of  upwards  of  300  kinds,  and 
elegant  little  cuts  of  over  120  of  the  prettiest  kinds, 
truthfully  rendered  and  easily  distinguishable.  We 
consider  it  to  be  the  best  popular  work  on  British 
Ferns  and  their  varieties  that  has  come  under  our 
notice,  and  as  such  would  unhesitatingly  recommend 
it  to  lovers  of  Ferns. 


THE  AMARYLLIDEyE  f 

This  is  a  clear  and  simple  work  of  some  216  pages, 
in  which  Mr.  Baker  has  condensed  and  digested 
much  that  is  known  botanically  of  an  order  of 
plants  remarkable  for  their  beauty  in  our  gardens. 
The  number  of  genera  included  is  sixty-one,  and  of 
species  admitted  there  are  about  670,  and  of  these 
a  large  proportion  have  actually  passed  through 
the  author's  hands  at  Kew  in  a  living  state  during 
the  past  twenty-three  years.  That  the  book  is, 
indeed,  the  result  of  a  gradual  growth  rather  than 
a  mere  compilation  adds  much  to  its  value,  and 
with  it  in  his  library  the  intelligent  amateur  or 
gardener  will  find  but  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in 
determining  the  various  species  belonging  to  this 
group.  Thus  there  is  a  concise  key  or  synopsis  to 
the  genera  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  after  which 
the  species  of  each  genus  are  clearly  described 
therein.  In  describing  the  individual  species  the 
name  and|  the  earliest  post-Linnean  authority  are 
given,  while  there  are  frequent  references  to  figures 
and  the  specimens.  Then  comes  a  condensed 
description  foLowed  by  short  notes  as  to  the  native 
habitats,  time  of  flowering,  and  other  historical 
details  connected  with  the  plant. 

To  Narcissus  lovers  this  work  will  be  very  wel- 
come, since  it  contains  Mr.  Baker's  latest  botanical 
views  anent  these  hardy  flowers  of  spring,  as  also 
concerning  Snowdrops  (Galanthus),  Snowflakes  (I>ea- 
cojam).  Zephyr  Flowers  (Zephyranthes),  Alstrcc- 
merias,  and  other  well-known  hardy  genera.  So 
also  the  cultivators  of  hot-house  or  greenhouse 
bulbs  will  here  find  careful  reviews  of  such  popular 
genera  as  Eucharis,  Crinum,  Pancratium,  Hippeas- 
trum,  Nerine,  Vallota,  Hiemanthus,  Hymenocallis, 
Bomarea,  Agave,  and  many  other  scarcely  less  well 
known  inmates  of  our  glasshouse  gardens.  In  this 
hand-book  we  find  clearly  focussed  for  the  first 
time  an  amount  of  information  relating  to  the 
Amaryllideai  before  quite  unattainable  except  at 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  wading  through  books 


many  and  varied,  and  not  always  easy  to  procure. 
Indeed,  in  glancing  through  these  pages  one  can 
but  regret  that  such  cheap  and  useful  guides  are 
as  yet  so  rare,  and  we  trust  the  success  attend- 
ing this  venture  may  lead  to  our  soon  possessing 
similar  handbooks  on  the  Liliacese  and  Iridacese. 

To  Mr.  Baker  the  thanks  of  horticulturists  are 
especially  due,  not  only  for  the  present  handbook, 
but  for  having  at  all  times  done  his  best  to  throw 
light  on  the  irritating  difficulties  arising  from  the 
defective  naming  or  identification  of  garden  plants. 

F.  W.  BUBBIDGB. 


Destroyers. 


LILIES  DISEASED. 
I  HAVE  sent  a  stem  of  Lilium  candidum  to  find 
out,  if  possible,  the  disease  that  attacks  it.  The 
plants  make  a  good  start  in  spring  and  grow  away 
vigorously  till  the  flower-buds  begin  to  form  ;  then 
the  disease  attacks  them  on  the  lower  leaves  first  in 
spots  which  spread  all  over  and  ascend  leaf  by  leaf 
till  it  finally  reaches  the  buds,  although  it  does  not 
always  afl^ect  them.  Some  of  the  flowers  open  as 
well  as  if  the  foliage  were  not  hurt.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  growing  in  borders  of  made  soil  on  the 
chalk,  and  others  in  the  kitchen  garden  in  natural 
sandy  loam,  and  all  are  affected  in  the  same  way. — 
E.  Tyler,  CruUdford. 

Could  you  kindly  inform  me  what  the  en- 
closed growths  of  Lilium  candidum  and  auratum 
are  affected  with  ?  I  have  a  great  number  in  pots 
of  both  varieties ;  also  of  L.  lancifolium,  all  being 
affected  in  the  same  way,  L.  candidum  more  so  than 
the  others.  I  notice  that  the  Liliums  in  the  outside 
border  are  also  affected. — J.  Smith,  Cliichester. 

I  send  you  some  stems  of  white  Lilies,  and 

should  be  glad  it  you  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  the 
disease,  or  whatever  it  is  they  are  attacked  with. 
When  I  first  saw  these  Lilies  about  six  years  ago 
they  were  then  in  the  most  healthy  state  and  formed 
the  grandest  clumps  I  had  ever  seen,  and  had  most 
likely  been  in  the  position  they  occupied  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  but  three  years  ago  they  were  first 
attacked  like  the  stems  sent.  The  attack  commences 
about  the  time  the  bloom  buds  are  appearing,  and 
gradually  becomes  worse  until  all  the  foliage  has 
decayed.  Some  of  the  blooms  manage  to  expand, 
and  the  bulbs  start  again  the  following  year,  only 
to  be  again  attacked  in  the  same  way.  IThe  owner 
of  the  garden  is  very  unhappy  about  it,  as  they 
were  once  the  feature  of  his  garden  and  his  great 
pride.  If  you  can  help  me  in  any  way  I  should  feel 
obliged.— A.  B  ,  Itedditch. 

Will  you  kindly  say  what  you  think  is  the 

cause  of  Lilium  candidum  going  off  so  badly  this 
season  ?  My  plants  are  growing  in  heavy  loam, 
leaf  mould  and  manure  beini;  added. — A.  B.,  Bansteil 
Wood,  Surrey. 

*,*  In  answer  to  all  the  above,  the  Lilies  are 
badly  attacked  by  a  fungus  which  has  been  named 
Ovularia  elliptica;  it  is  an  ally  of  the  Potato  fungus 
and  causes  rapid  putrescence.  This  fungus  has 
been  extremely  prevalent  and  destructive  on  Lilies 
this  season.  'Ihe  only  known  palliative  is  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  affected  plants. — W.  G.  S. 


"Clioice  British  Ferns  :  their  varieties  and  culture."  By 

Charles  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.     L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  .stranJ,  W.f. 

t  "  HandViook  of  the  Amaryllideas,  including  the  Alstne- 

merieai  and  Agaveai.''    By  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Arc. 

London  :  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.     IS8S 


Growth  on  Azalea  stem. — I  send  you  a  piece 
of  Azalea  for  inspection,  as  I  am  losing  by  degrees  a 
whole  bed  of  rather  good  ones  by  a  growth  close  to 
the  roots.  Please  let  me  know  the  cause  and  preven- 
tion for  such  disease. — F.  D. 

*#*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  growth  on  your 
Azalea  stems  is  evidently  canker;  probably  the  roots 
have  got  into  some  soil  that  does  not  suit  them. — G.S.S. 

Pine  shoots  destroyed  by  caterpillars. — 
I  have  sent  you  a  small  box  containing  some  young 
shoots  of  Pinus  insignis  which  I  find  to  be  at- 
tacked by  a  worm.  As  I  have  never  observed  such 
a  thing  before  on  these  Pines,  I  thought  it  better  to 
let  you  see  them,  and  if  you  can  give  me  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  I  shall  feel  very  thankful.  It 
is  very  vexing  to  see  all  these  fine  young  trees  quite 
disfigured ;  as  yet  I  have  only  seen  it  on  the  Pinus 
insignis.     In  the  same    plantation   I  have   Pinus 
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austriaca  and  Bolandieri,  but  they  are  not  attacked. 
— JoHX  L.  Mansell,  G^iernseij. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above,  I  And  on  closer 
examination  that  Finns  austriaca  and  P.  Bolandieri 
are  attacked  with  the  same  worm. 

*^*  The  worms  (?)  which  yon  find  in  the  Pine 
shoots  are  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth,  one  of 
the  Tortrices,  probably  Retinia  buoliana,  bnt  more 
than  one  member  of  this  genns  attacks  Pine  shoots. 
If  the  trees  be  small  enongh,  they  should  be  gone 
over  and  the  caterpillars  destroyed.  If  the  trees 
are  too  large,  I  do  not  know  what  to  recommend. 
Beating  the  trees  might  bring  some  down, — G.  S.  S. 

Gardenia  roots  diseased.— I  'enclose  some 
roots  of  Gardenias,  and  shall  feel  obliged  if  yon  will 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  tuberous  excrescences 
The  pot  was  reeking  with  white  fluffy  fungus,  rami- 
fying the  soil  and  roots  in  all  directions.  The  en- 
largements are  very  similar  to  the  diseased  Melon 
roots,  bnt  I  cannot  detect  the  eel-likeworms. — S.W.S. 

*,*  The  tuberous  excrescences  on  your  Gardenia 
roots  are  evidently  caused  by  a  fungus.  The  fun- 
gus appears  to  aSect  the  roots  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  finger-and-toe  fungus  does  those  of 
Cabbages,  &c.,  namely,  by  causing  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  cells  of  the  roots,  which, 
of  course,  makes  the  roots  at  that  part  become 
swollen.  The  only  real  cure  is  to  burn  the  plants 
and  every  particle  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing;  if  this  be  too  drastic  a  measure,  shake 
out  the  plants,  remove  as  much  soil  as  possible 
from  the  roots,  cut  off  all  the  diseased  ones,  and 
repot  in  untainted  soil;  burn  or  bury  deeply  the 
foul  earth,  and  do  not  let  any  lie  about  on  the  pot- 
ting bench,  as  some  might  get  into  the  pots  of  other 
plants.— G.  S.  S. 

Fungus  with  offensive  smell. — Will  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  the  name  of  a  fungus  common  in 
sandy  districts  in  Sussex?  When  first  it  comes 
through  the  ground  it  resembles  one  of  the  puff 
balls.  It  grows  about  4  inches  high,  and  when  full 
grown  emits  a  powerful  and  most  objectionable 
odour,  similar  to  that  of  decaying  animal  matter. 
The  presence  of  a  specimen  is  detected  many  yards 
away.  I  recently  visited  a  garden  where  so  many 
grow  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  go  around  every 
morning,  find,  and  bury  them,  otherwise  the  garden 
would  be  intolerable.  This  is  a  newly-made  garden 
on  a  soil  of  sand  and  peat.  The  fungi  are  much 
frequented  by  the  large  flies. — A. 

*.,*  In  answer  to  the  above,  the  fungus  mentioned 
is  the  Pole-cat,  or  Wood  Witch  (Phallus  impudi- 
cus).  The  men  in  the  garden  have  taken  the  surest 
means  of  propagating  it,  viz ,  by  gathering  and 
borying  the  examples,  as  by  so  doing  the  spores 
(analogous  of  seeds)  have  been  carefully  preserved. 
The  fungi  should  be  put  on  a  fire.  The  odour  is 
peculiar  to  the  fungus  in  the  same  way  as  another 
odour  (of  a  different  class)  is  peculiar  to  the  Rose. 
— W.  G.  S. 

Societies. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
A  MEETING  of  this  Committee  was  held  at  Chis- 
wick  on  July  0.  Present:  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  in  the 
chair;  Messrs.  Lee,  Wright,  Burnett,  Willard,  Howe, 
Smith,  Crowley,  Cheal,  Saltmarsh,  and  Warren. 
The  collection  of  autumn  sown  Cabbages,  number- 
ing forty,  was  inspected,  first-class  certificates 
being  awarded  to  Express,  from  Vilmorin  and  Co., 
an  early  selected  form  of  the  Early  Etampes;  and  to 
Ellam's  Dwarf  Early  (Veitch  and  Sons);  Myatt's 
Early  Market  (Watkins  and  Simpson);  Early  Rain- 
ham  ;  Heartwell  and  Cocoa-nut  were  approved  as 
good  stocks.  Strawberries  were  next  inspected,  and 
first-class  certificates  awarded  to  King  of  the 
Earlies  (Laxton).  Noble  (Lixton),  Countess,  and 
Lucas.  Dr.  Morere  was  approved  as  a  large  band- 
some  sort,  also  Sir  Harry,  Souvenir  de  Kieff, 
and  Waterloo.  Early  Peas  were  inspected,  the 
earliest  types  being  Carter's  Lightning  and  Veitch's 
Selected  Early,  closely  followed  by  llorsford's  Free 
Trade  and  Canary  I5ird ;  selected  forms  of  Kentish 
Invicta,  William   1  ,  and   Dr.  Hogg,  of  the  same 


earliness,  were  much  approved;  and  Gradus  (Lax- 
ton),  certificated  last  year,  well  maintained  its 
reputation  as  a  large,  early,  and  extremely  handsome 
variety. 

Scientific  Committee. 
riacjue  of  caterpillars,  S'c — A  further  discussion 
took  place  on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  O'Brien  alluded  to  the  abundance  of  earwigs 
(Forficula)  this  season.  Mr.  Wilson  drew  attention 
to  the  local  distribution  of  the  caterpillars.  In  one 
garden  in  his  neighbourhood  none  of  the  pests  were 
found,  while  in  others  there  was  scarcely  a  leaf  left 
on  the  trees.  At  Wisley,  Mr.  Wilson  had  found 
that  exposure  to  east  wind  was  associated  with  the 
presence  of  the  insects;  thus  the  trees  in  one  line 
of  Plums,  fully  exposed,  were  stripped  of  their  foli- 
age, while  in  another  line  of  the  same  variety  close 
by,  on  the  same  description  of  soil,  but  where  the 
trees  were  sheltered  by  a  Furze  fence,  not  a  leaf  was 
injured. 

Fungi  on  Citcmnhers  and  on  Pojjpicn. — Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith  exhibited  leaves  of  Cucumbers  affected  with 
the  rare  Didymium  dfedaleum;  and  also  Poppies 
attacked  by  the  Peronospora  arborescens,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  flower-stalks  were  lengthened 
and  spirally  twisted. 

Ltrlia  Kijermanni. — Mr.  O'Brien  made  some  re- 
marks relating  to  this  plant,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  presence  of  well-developed  leafy  bracts  (not 
membranous  sheaths),  at  the  base  of  the  flower- 
stems.  By  some  the  plant  is  considered  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  L.  autumnalis  and  L.  majalis.  As 
there  were  some  doubts  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
existence  of  leafy  bracts  might  not  be  accidental,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  plant  be  exhibited  again 
another  year. 

Odontoglossiim  Eugenes. — A  plant  of  this  was 
shown  and  was  considered  to  be  a  form  of  0. 
excellens,  and  possibly  of  hybrid  origin,  0.  Pesca- 
torei  being  one  of  the  parents. 

Anfliurium  llothsckiMiamim.  —  From  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons  came  a  plant  with  two 
spathes  from  the  same  stock.  One  of  the  two  was 
much  more  densely  spotted  than  the  other. 

Epidendrum  ritellinum. — From  Messrs.  Sander 
came  flowers  of  this  species,  in  which,  although 
the  flowers  were  not  fertilised,  the  ovary  beneath 
the  flower  was  enlarged,  its  colour  glaucous  green, 
with  six  prominent  orange-coloured  ribs.  Sub- 
sequent examination  showed  that  the  pollen-masses 
had  not  been  removed,  and  that,  although  the 
ovary  was  swollen,  the  ovules  in  the  interior  were 
imperfectly  developed. 

Dia'cious  Stran-herries. — Mr.  Morris  forwarded  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Colebrook  on  the  subject  of  the 
well-known  tendency  towards  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  Strawberries,  especially  in  the  United 
States. 

Tomato  disease. — From  the  editor  of  the  .Journal 
of  Ilorticutture  came  a  letter  written  by  a  Guernsey 
grower  detailing  the  course  of  this  too  well-known, 
or  rather  these  two  well-known  diseases.  The  writer's 
plants  were  in  a  span-roofed  house,  GO  \  25  feet,  and 
were  affected  last  year,  when  sulphur  was  applied 
without  effect;  the  leaves  were  speedily  affected,  but 
not  the  fruits.  After  the  removal  of  the  crop  the 
grower  took  the  precaution  to  have  the  walls  washed 
with  lime,  to  renew  the  soil,  and  adopted  every 
known  means  to  secure  healthy  growth,  but  this 
year  the  disease  is  worse  than  before.  One  grower  was 
mentioned  as  having  seven  houses,  each  350  x  15 
feet,  decimated  with  the  disease  and  not  a  pound's- 
worth  of  saleable  fruit.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  referred 
to  the  full  description  and  illustration  of  the  several 
fungi  known  to  attack  the  Tomato  given  in  the 
(lardcnerx  Chroniolc  in  1881,  November  12,  and  in 
1887,  August  6,  October  1  and  2!),  by  Mr.  C.  Plow- 
right  and  himself.  Dr.  Masters  suggested  the  trial 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  fine  powder,  mixed  with 
precipitated  lime,  and  dusted  over  the  foliage,  as 
used  in  the  French  vineyards. 


Summer  show^  at  People's  Palace.— Wo  aro 

aski'd  to  mention  thiit  tho  summer  tlciwer  show  adver- 
tised to  be  held  here  on  the  Cth  and  7th  of  August  will 
not  be  held. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
Annual  General  Meeting  and  Dinnee. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
above  fund  took  place  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
E.C.,  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  George  Deal,  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  presiding, 
there  being  a  good  attendance  of  subscribers,  in- 
cluding several  from  the  country.  The  hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting,  proceeded  to  read  the  report 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.    The  following  is  a  short  abridgment : — 

Considering  the  short  lapse  of  time  since  the  move- 
ment was  originated,  the  committee  point  with  gladness 
to  the  results  achieved.  In  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions, initiatory  expenses  are  necessarily  incurred 
that  are  essentially  of  a  special  nature,  and  which  are 
not  called  for  in  subsequent  management.  The  fact 
that  these  expenpes  have  been  met,  and  provision  made 
for  electing  six  children  the  first  year,  is,  if  not  unpre- 
cedented, certainly  most  gratifying,  and  sincere  thanks 
are  tendered  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  most 
satisfactory  result. 

The  executive  committee  desire  to  recognise  the 
valuable  and  effective  co-operation  of  the  several  local 
secretaries,  now  numbering  ninety,  who  bring  the 
claims  of  the  charity  to  the  notice  of  gardeners  and 
their  friends  in  their  sevei'al  districts,  and  reliance 
is  placed  on  their  further  aid  and  continued  efforts. 
The  incentive  to  this  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
applicants  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund,  and  this  fact 
demonstrates  the  necessity  for  its  existence. 

The  committee  also  desire  to  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  permitting  their  gardens  at  Chiswick  to  he 
the  head-quarters  of  the  fund ;  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
for  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  Covent  Garden  Fete, 
and  for  his  handsome  donation  ;  to  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  the  gardening  journals  for  the  great  interest 
they  have  shown  in  the  charity,  which  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  aid  thus  rendered ;  and  to  the 
auditors,  Mr.  W.  Sharp  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannan,  the 
latter  of  whom  kindly  acted  on  this  occasion  for  Mr. 
John  Fraser. 

To  all  organisations  designed  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  gardeners  after  their  term  of  labour  is  over, 
or  who  are  temporarily  incapacitated,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  wish  un- 
bounded success,  and  for  their  own  charity  they 
bespeak  practical  sympathy — help  for  the  helpless.  Of 
these,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  lack,  for,  to  cite  the 
words  of  our  president  in  his  address  last  year,  "every 
one  is  liable  to  sickness,  and  now  and  then  the  head  of 
the  family  is  removed,  and  the  children  are  left  to 
battle  with  an  eager  and  greedy  world."  Let  us  help 
them  in  the  unequal  contest. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  chair- 
man briefly  congratulated  the  subscribers  upon  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  establishment  of 
the  fund,  and  specially  alluded  to  the  important 
help  rendered  by  the  local  secretaries.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  who,  in  speaking  of 
the  success  attending  their  efforts,  said  that  the 
Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  was  able  to  put  but  one  pensioner  upon 
its  funds,  bat  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  was  in 
a  position  to  give  six  children  Its  benefits,  which  he 
thought  a  matter  for  hearty  congratulation.  Mr. 
Veitch  also  thought  the  fact  that  the  accounts  had 
been  audited  by  a  chartered  accountant  was  one 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  management 
of  the  fund.  The  report  was  carried  tmanimously. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  was  re-elected  treasurer ;  Messrs. 
J.  Eraser  and  Wm.  Sharp  auditors,  and  'the  follow- 
ing were  elected  upon  the  executive  committee  in 
the  place  of  those  retiring  by  rotation,  viz.,  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Cummins,  C.  Howe,  C.  Penny,  C.  H.  Shar- 
man,  H.  Turner,  H.  Williams,  and  J.  Walker.  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  1  p.m.  The  scru- 
tineers had  a  very  busy  time  of  it  during  the  two 
hours  the  poll  was  open,  a  great  many  papers  be- 
ing handed  in.  At  1  p.m.  they  made  the  following 
report  to  the  adjourned  meeting. 

The  votes  recorded  were  as  follows: — 

Emily  Mabel  Hyde 245 

Alfred  Swanborough  ...     171 

Albert  l-acey  166 

Emily  Smith  153 

Ralph  Joseph  Gardiner     131 

Victor  Spyers         88 

The  above  six  being  elected, 
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The  following  were  not  elected : — 

Albert  Edward  Best  

AVilliam  Samuel  Stannard 

Ethel  Staples  

George  Smith 
The  chairman,  therefore,  declared  the  first  six 
duly  elected. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  auditors  for  auditing 
the  accounts ;  to  the  executive  committee  for  their 
services  during  the  year ;  to  the  scrutineers  ;  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Geo.  Deal ;  and  to 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron.  A  subscriber 
having  expressed  a  desire  that  the  four  unsuccessful 
candidates  should  also  be  placed  on  the  fund,  the 
committee  retired  for  a  short  time  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  on  their  return  the  chairman  said  that, 
having  regard  to  the  great  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  establishment  of  the  fund,  the  committee 
had  unanimously  resolved  to  recommend  the  general 
meeting  to  place  the  four  unsuccessful  candidates 
on  the  fund.  It  was  thereupon  moved  by  Mr.  H. 
Turner,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  and  carried  by 
acclamation,  "  That  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  be  adopted."  Thus,  the  whole  of  the 
ten  candidates  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 
Meanwhile,  active  sub-rommittees  had  been  busy 
in  decorating  the  hall  for  me  dinner,  very  generous 
supplies  of  plants,  fruit,  and  flowers  having  been 
sent  in  for  the  purpose.  At  five  o'clock,  when  all 
was  completed  and  the  hall  lit  up,  the  effect  was 
charming  in  the  extreme,  bold  spreading  Palms 
being  employed  with  great  taste,  while  bright- 
coloured  flowers  and  fruit  were  bountifully  dis- 
played on  the  tables.  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bt, 
M.P.,  the  president  of  the  fund,  was  in  the  chair, 
the  company  numbering  about  200,  including  many 
gardeners  from  the  country.  Nothing  occurred  to 
mar  in  any  way  the  enjoyable  and  decorous  cha- 
racter of  the  proceedings  throughout.  The  com- 
pany broke  up  at  10  p  m.,  and  everyone  appeared  to 
express  himself  in  the  'most  hearty  manner  as 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  attendant 
upon  the  first  anniversary  festival  of  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Moving  Hollies  and  Yews. — Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  taking  advantage  of  the  extraordinary  sea- 
son, has  been  moving  large  Hollies  and  Yews  by  the 
thousand  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Twin  Cucumbers. — I  have  forwarded  you  a  per- 
fect brace  of  Cucumbers — twins.  The  variety  is  Tele- 
graph. It  is  quite  certain  that  Cucumbers  very  seldom 
come  double. — G.  B. 

*«*  Excellent  specimens  of  a  twin  Cucumber. — Ed. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  next 
meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picoteo 
Society  on  the  24th  inst.  The  exhibits  wiU  also  com- 
prise Ferns,  Selaginellas,  Ivy-leaved  and  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, iVc. 

Early  -  flowering  Gladioli  come  to  us  from 
Messrs.  Hubert  and  Mauger,  Guernsey.  The  spikes 
show  a  strong  growth,  and  the  varieties  sent  were 
especially  bright.  They  comprise  Samian  Gem,  bright 
scarlet;  Delicatissima,  white,  with  brilliant  crimson 
blotches;  Cardinalis  elegaus,  very  rich  red;  Duke  of 
Albany,  crimson ;  Ardens,  scarlet ;  and  Rosea  maou- 
lata,  similar  in  hue. 

Convolvulus  lineatus  is  just  now  opening  its 
lovely  blossoms.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open, 
and  we  tind  it  an  excellent  rock  plant;  the  lance-shaped 
leaves  are  hoary  white,  and  the  flowers  freely  pro- 
duced, flesh-coloured,  reddish  on  the  outside,  very 
handsome  in  bud.  Its  very  dwarf,  neat,  compact  habit 
adds  to  its  value  as  a  rock  garden  subject. 

Blue  Keck  Bindweed  (Convolvulus  mauri- 
tanicus)  is  smothered  with  its  large  flowers  that  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  C.  minor,  and  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  violet-blue.  This  creeping  North  African 
plant  was  very  fine  (July  18)  on  a  border  at  Kew, 
and  we  may  also  occasionally  see  it  used  in  hanging 
baskets,  in  which  its  twining  leafy  stems  have  a 
graceful  effect,  especially  when  brightened  by  the 
handsome  flowers. 

Erythrsea  diffusa  is  delightfal  in  the  alpine 
house  at  Kew,  where  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 


in  pots,  and  for  this  purpose  it  seems  of  the  highest 
value,  as  the  growth  is  extremely  neat  and  the 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  rose  colour.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  halfpenny  individually.  This  Western  European 
Erythr;ca  is  also  a  most  charming  rock  plant. 

Two  new  Chironias  may  now  be  seen  in 
bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew  and  both  are  pretty 
and  elegant  plants.  One  named  C.  tetragona  line- 
aris grows  about  1  foot  high,  has  erect  stems,  short 
narrow  leaves,  and  numerous  starry  flowers  about 
1  inch  across,  and  of  a  soft  rosy  pink  colour.  The 
other,  C.  peduncularis,  is  a  more  robust  grower,  has 
longer  and  broader  leaves  and  larger  flowers,  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous,  or  of  such  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pink  as  those  of  the  other.  Both  are 
South  African  plants,  and  were  among  those  brought 
home  last  year  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  assistant  curator. 

Romneya  Coulteri  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
flower,  of  which  the  coloured  plate  in  The  Gabdbn 
for  November  8,  1884,  gives  an  excellent  idea.  It 
is  one  of  the  choicest  introductions  from  California, 
and  is  found  by  the  margins  of  streams,  where  its 
large,  white,  and  delicately  beautiful  flowers  that 
are  several  inches  across  must  have  a  lovely  effect 
thus  seen  in  their  native  home.  Its  Magnolia-like 
fragrance  is  another  point  of  merit  in  this  hand- 
some Califomian  Poppy.  A  plant  was  flowering 
two  or  three  days  ago  at  Kew. 

The  Carbonell  collection  of  Ferns  in  the 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  is  worth  a  visit  just  now  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  hardy  Ferns.  The  im- 
portance of  this  contribution  to  the  gardens  is  un- 
doubted. The  Ferns  not  only  comprise  many  ex- 
ceedingly lovely  varieties,  but  are  represented  by 
large  clumps,  so  that  one  can  obtain  at  once  an 
excellent  idea  of  their  characteristics.  Next  year, 
of  course,  they  will  be  well  established,  as  they  have 
not  yet  become  thoroughly  at  home  in  their  new 
quarters.  For  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  collection,  we  may  mention  that  they  are 
planted  on  the  old  rockery,  and  not  far  from  the 
Cumberland  Gate  entrance. 

Gomphia  decorans  (known  also  as  G.  olivrc- 
formis)  is  now  one  of  the  attractive  stove  plants  at 
Kew.  It  is  a  small-growing  evergreen  shrub,  with 
large  deep  green  leaves,  and  produces  its  flowers  in 
long,  compact,  and  branching  spikes  from  the  tips 
of  the  shoots.  The  flowers,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  are  yellow,  and  particularly  rich  and  bright. 
Though  introduced  from  Brazil  over  twenty  years 
ago,  it  is  not  much  known,  but  is  quite  worthy  of 
being  included  in  a  list  of  select  stove  plants.  In  a 
wild  state  it  grows  into  a  large  tall  shrub,  but  as  a 
pot  plant  it  may  be  kept  under  2  feet  high  and  in- 
duced to  flower  freely. 

Fallugia  paradoxa. —  This  very  uncommon 
shrub,  introduced  from  New  Mexico,  is  ia  flower 
against  one  of  the  walls  at  Kew.  It  is  pretty  and 
most  interesting  to  lovtrs  of  rare  plants.  It  belongs 
to  the  Rose  family,  is  a  very  twiggy  shrub  about  a 
yard  high  (at  Kew),  has  elegantly  cut  deep  green 
leaves,  and  bears  large  white  flowers  about  the  size 
of  a  crown-piece.  Judging  from  the  country  it 
comes  from,  it  is  not  hardy  enough  to  grow  as  an 
open  bush,  but  makes  a  pretty  wall  shrub.  It  con- 
tinues to  bloom  for  a  long  time. 

The  conference  of  fruit  growers,  to  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  7  and  8, 
promises  to  prove  a  decided  success.  A  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  being  in  the  chair.  The  honorary 
secretaries  stated  that  not  only  had  about  sixty  of 
the  leading  fruit  growers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
expressed  their  readiness  to  serve  on  the  committee, 
but  they  had  received  numerous  offers  of  assistance 
in  the  form  of  papers  and  representative  collections 
of  profitable  fruits.  The  committee  decided  that 
the  conference  should  extend  over  two  days,  and 
that  on  each  day  the  meeting  should  commence  at 
3  p.m.  It  was  arranged  that  the  influence  of  land 
tenure  upon  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  the  most 
profitable  fruits  for  market,  and  the  packing, 
carriage,  and  sale  of  fruit  should  be  discussed  on 
the  first  day,  and  that  the  question^  for  discussion 


on  the  second  day  should  be  the  economic  im- 
portance of  fruit  in  the  household,  evaporating 
and  drying  fruit,  and  bottling  and  preserving.  To 
allow  suifioient  time  for  the  discussion  of  the 
several  questions,  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
limit  each  paper  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  great  white  Funkia  (F.  grandiflora)  is 
often  seen  as  a  common  border  plant,  but  unless 
growing  under  very  favourable  conditions  of  shelter 
and  warmth,  it  rarely  produces  its  taU  spikes  of 
large,  white,  and  deliciously  scented  flowers.  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  grow  it  in  pots  in  a  green- 
house where  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  are  few 
lovelier  or  more  fragrant  plants.  The  great  heart- 
shaped  leaves  of  a  very  pale  green  harmonise 
charmingly  with  the  long  trumpet-shaped  flowers, 
and  as  the  spikes  are  long  and  the  buds  open  in 
succession,  the  plant  is  in  bloom  for  several  weeks. 
A  noble  group  of  this  Funkia  in  the  greenhouse 
(No.  4)  at  Kew  has  been  a  great  attraction,  and  very 
few  visitors  recognise  it  as  a  hardy  plant. 

■Veronica  Traversi  is  exceedingly  beautiful  at 
Kew  this  week,  as  the  bushes  of  it  here  and  there  in 
the  gardens  are  in  the  fullest  flower.  This  dense, 
bushy,  and  comparatively  dwarf,  shrubby  plant 
might  be  used  in  many  places  with  the  most  ex- 
cellent effect.  It  blooms  in  July,  just  at  a  time 
when  we  require  something  bright  to  give  colour  to 
the  outdoor  garden,  and  this  its  profusion  of  white 
flowers  supplies  most  effectually.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  difficult  to  grow,  and  is  quite  hardy, 
though  in  the  severest  winters  it  suffers  somewhat. 
As  an  isolated  specimen  for  the  lawn,  we  could  find 
few  better  things,  as  it  not  only  flowers  in  the 
month  of  July  when  scarcely  a  shrub  is  in  bloom, 
but  is  ornamental  at  all  seasons.  There  is  a  Veronica 
called  V.  Devoniensis  in  commerce,  but  this  is  only 
a  synonym,  as  we  can  see  no  difference  between  the 
two. 


The  late  Mr.  Charles  Pitman.— The  death 
of  this  well-known  nursery  foreman  recently  took 
place  at  Fulham  at  the  age  of  over  80  jears.  He 
was  for  over  fifty  years  the  ground  or  outside  fore- 
man at  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Sons  at 
Fulham,  and  he  was  generally  regarded  in  the  trade 
as  one  of  the  best  men  in  that  capacity,  having  a 
thoroughly  reliable  knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  especially  of  those  of  a  rare  and  less  known 
character.  He  was  a  good  knifeman,  a  first-class 
cultivator  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  a  very  successful  propagator  of  the  same. 
Under  his  charge  the  Fulham  Nurseries  were 
famous  for  the  fine  collection  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  grown  there,  and  they  were 
always  regarded  as  an  excellent  school  for  young 
beginners.  Mr.  Pitman  was  pensioned  off  just  before 
the  break  up  of  the  firm,  and  it  is  gratifying  tO' 
know  the  closing  days  of  his  life  were  spent  in  quiet. 


Names  of  plants.— (?i(crrH.s'. — 1.  Anchiisa  officinalis. 
2,  Clematis  erecta  ;  3,  Campanula  Itarbata  ;  4,  Amoritha  fru 
ticusa ;  5,  Lyfiimachia  punctata ;  6,  Baptisia  australia ;  7» 
Valeriana  alliari.'efolia ;    S,    Boykinia  major;  '.',   Cepbalaria 

tatarica  ;    10,    Senecio   tpeciosus. If.    M. — 1,   Cupressus 

Lawsoniana  var. ;  2,  C.  nutkaensis  ;  3,  Libocedi  ua  decurrens  ; 
4,  Th\ija  gigantea  ;  5,  Cupressus  LawEoniana  erecta  viridis  ; 

(1,  C.  Lawsoniana M.  S.  B.—l,  Dictamnus  albus;  2.  Gilia 

tricolor;    3.  Omphalodes  liiiifolla ;    4,  Phacelia  Whitlavia. 

A.  D.  .S'.  — 1,  Vellozia  elegans  ;  2,  Jacobioia  inaguifica;  3, 

Erigeron  .speeiosua  ;  4,  Valeriana  alliariajfolia. A.  H'alier. 

— 8.  Begonia  Dregei;  4,  Escallonia  macrantha ;  6,  Papaver 

nudiiaule  ;  others  next  week. /.  i.  Z..— Mackaya  [bella. 

M.  Miln. — 1,  Inula  glandulosa  ;  2,  shrivelled  :  3,  Lyclinia 

vcsp'-rtiua  ;  please  send  better  specimens  another  time. 

IT.  T.  /".— Odontoglossum  is  apparently  a  poor  form  of  O. 

Alexandraj ;  the  Dendrobium  is  i).  chrysanthum. /'.  Field. 

-Cannot  name  Pea;  ],  Nephrodium  exalt.atum ;  2,  Pteris 
serrulata  ;  3,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata ;  6,  Doodia  lunulata; 
fi,  Asi.lenium  bulbiferum  ;  7,  Lady  Fern  ;  8,  Pteris  tremula. 

M<-Nali.—1,  Aerides  Lobbi ;  2,  A.  Fieldingi ;  3,  A.  ex- 

pansum  ;  4,  A.  virens  Dayi. G.  If.  /.—I,  Vanda  Roxburghi ; 

2,  V.  Dawsoniana. F.  IC— 1,  Acineta  Barker!:  2,  Masde- 

vallia  ionocharia  ;  3,  Epidendrum  cmbescens  ;  4,  Masdevallia 

Simula. Jtosa.—l,  Adiantimi  bellum ;   2,  A.   Pacotti  ;    3, 

Cheilanthes    t.rinosa  ;     4,    Selaginella    uncin.ata, Trent 

Valleu.—I,  Epidendrum  raniferum  ;  2,  Calanthe  Textori ;  3, 

Co"logyne  speciosa  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  hastilabium. /.  a. 

— 1,  Masdevallia  Benedicta ;  2,  M.  infracta  ;  3,  Aspasia  lunata. 

Er^/:iiie  Bcverittge.~l,  Myosotia  palustris  ;  2,  Borage;  3, 

Anchusa  italica ;    4,   Hieracium    aurantiacum ;    5,    Aepho- 

delus  ramosus. S.   J.    /ones.— 1,    Phlomis   fniticosa ;    2, 

Erigeron  aiirantiacus. Sihim  Jihodes.—W.  A.  Richardson 

Rose  apparently  :    any  nurserymen  would  supply  a  tree. 

J-    B.— Specimen    insufficient. .-1.    H.—Tbe    original 

Provence  Rose. 
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THE  FORESTS  OF  EUROPE. 
I  SEE  in  The  Garden,  July  7  (p.  20),  an  in- 
teresting article  issued  by  the  French  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  giving  statistics  of  the  area  of 
ground  occupied  by  forests  in  the  difterent  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  such  a  statement  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  instructive  and  interesting  to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  From  this  paper  it  appears  that 
Russia  in  Europe  and  Sweden  stand  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  the  former  with  37  per  cent,  of  its  whole 
area  and  the  latter  with  39  per  cent,  in  forest 
laud.  Although  we  seldom  hear  much  about 
the  forest  lands  of  Austria,  yet  it  is  by  far  the 
best  wooded  country  in  Europe,  and  in  order  to 
show  this,  I  cull  the  following  from  an  article 
before  me : — 

One  of  Austria's  gi'eat  sources  of  wealth  is  wood, 
and  perhaps  no  country  can  boast  of  such  an  amount 
of  forests  when  compared  to  its  area.  The  principal 
wood-producing  provinces  are  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
the  former  military  frontier.  In  these  provinces  the 
woods  occupy  .3. .38". 234  acres,  of  which  20  per  cent,  is 
younger  growth  and  80  per  cent,  timber  forest;  CD 
per  cent,  of  this  quantity  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  large  landowners,  24  per  cent,  belongs  to  the 
parishes,  .5.^  per  cent,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  clergy, 
and  li  per  cent,  is  owned  by  single  peasants.  Were 
the  ground  covered  by  forests  divided  among  all  the 
inhabitants  the  portion  falling  to  the  lot  of  each 
would  be  li-  acres.  The  cubic  measurement  of  this  mass 
of  wood  is  1,055,906,310  cubic  feet,  which,  reckoned  at 
nine-tenths  of  a  penny  per  cubic  foot,  give  a  total  of 
i-39,707,200.  The  yeariy  increase  of  wood  is  133,,S49,914 
cubic  feet,  which  calculated  at  the  value  as  given  above 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £500,000. 

When    we   contrast   this   with    the   area    of 
ground  under  wood  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, where  it  is  computed  that  there  is  some- 
thing less  than  one-tenth  of  an  acre  to  each  in- 
habitant, the  ditference  is  very  remarkable,  and 
at  first  sight  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  we 
either  did  not  refjuire  much  timber  or  that  we 
had  no  land  capable  of  growing  it  to  a  useful 
size.     As  both  theories  are  wrong,  the  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  what  can  be  the  cause 
and  how  are  we  to  apply  a  remedy.     It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the 
largest  exporters  of  foreign  timber,  and  our  ex- 
ports are  not  confined  to  wood  of  large  dimen- 
sions, as  vast  quantities  of  small  size  are  used 
for  mining  purpo.ses.     As  this  can   ba   grown 
upon  poor  land  incapable  of  being  reclaimed  for 
tillage  purposes,  and  of  which  we  have  many 
millions  of  acres  lying  waste,  surely  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  the  management,  other- 
wise these  vast  tracts  of  waste  land  would  be 
planted  and  turned  to  account.     In  England 
the  great  drawback  to  planting  seems  to  be  the 
amount  of  capital  required  at  the  outset,  as  well 
as  the  time  the  planter  has  to  wait  before  he 
gets  a  return  for  the  money  thus  spent ;  but  in 
Scotland,   as  well  as   some  parts   of   England, 
where  the  ground  consists  of  Heather  moor  and 
is  only  capable  of  producing  a  crop  of  mining 
timber,  the  expense  of  the  formation  is  not  so 
hea\'y  after  all.    1  have  recently  examined  some 
tliousands  of  acres  of  this  class  of  plantations 
whicli   I  planted  some  tliirty  years  ago  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  .'iOs.  per  acre,  and  although 
much  of  the  soil  is  of  a  poor,  thin  quality  and 
the  site  exposed,  yet  a  great  many  of  the  trees 
have  attained  a  suitable  size  for  pit  wood  and 
other  purposes,  and  as  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  this  class  of  timber  and  a  fair  price  to  be 
realised  for  clean-grown  material,  the  results  are 
highly  encouraging.      In  round  numbers,  some 
of  these   plantations  contain  about  1000  trees 
per  acre,  chiefly  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch,  and  as 
these  trees  average  from  2  to  3  cubic  feet  of 
timber,  they  are  at  least  worth  8d.  each,  which 


is  by  no  means  an  extravagant  estimate.  As 
this  represents  £33  6s.  8d.  as  the  value  of  one 
acre  after  thirty  years'  growth,  it  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  the  yearly  rent  for  the  ground 
after  paying  for  the  formation  is  a  fraction  over 
£1  per  acre.  As  this  ground  in  its  natural  state 
never  was  of  the  least  use,  the  advantage  of 
having  it  planted  must  be  patent  to  all  ;  and  as 
many  of  the  trees  are  in  a  rapid  state  of  growth, 
and  probably  will  continue  so  for  a  series  of 
years,  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  proprietor 
will  even  reach  a  higher  standard  than  that 
indicated.  One  of  the  great  barriers  to  plant- 
ing waste  land  in  Ireland  is  the  non-residence 
of  many  of  the  proprietors ;  and  then,  again, 
when  a  tenant  improved  his  holding  by  drain- 
ing, trenching,  fencing,  and  planting  trees  the 
landlord  generally  raised  his  rent,  and  whatever 
trees  he  planted  to  shelter  his  fields  if  they  were 
not  registered,  the  landlord  claimed  them  as 
fixtures,  and  prohibited  him  from  cutting  them 
without  his  permission.  This  system  has  not 
only  been  the  means  of  retarding  improvements 
of  every  kind,  but  has  also  laid  the  foundation 
for  much  ill-will  and  bad  feelingbetween  landlord 
and  tenant.  In  Ireland  labour  is  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  immense  tracts  of  land  unsuitable 
for  tillage  might  be  planted  with  advantage  to 
all  concerned  ;  yet  under  existing  circumstances 
no  one  will  do  it;  landlords  cannot  spare  the 
capital,  and  tenants  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
planting  on  another  man's  property.  Irish 
farmers  have  their  houses  to  build  and  keep  in 
repair  at  their  own  expense,  and  as  the  farms 
are  not  generally  of  a  large  size,  large  quantities 
of  timber  are  wanted  and  are  being  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  chief  supply  of  which 
comes  from  Norway  and  consists  principally  of 
Spruce  Fir.  A  good  deal  is  imported  in  the 
round  state  with  the  bark  on,  and  is  used  as 
spars  for  ladders,  scaffolding,  &c.,  while  the 
larger  sizes  are  cut  up  into  boarding,  planking, 
joists,  (fee.  The  Spruce  thrives  best  upon  peaty 
soU,  and  vast  tracts  of  such  soil  are  lying  -vTaste 
in  Ireland,  yet  no  one  thinks  of  planting  them, 
although  by  so  doing  a  deal  of  money  might  be 
profitably  realised.  J.  B.  Webster. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PARK  SCENERY. 
Sufficient  attention  is  not  directed  to  park  plant. 
ing,  with  a  view  to  render  the  landscape  scenery 
picturesque  and  varied,  when  marginal  masses, 
young  plantations,  clumps,  or  groups  are  being 
formed  in  new  parks ;  it  is  also  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  fill  up  blanks  in  park  plantations 
occasioned  by  high  winds  or  the  decay  of  trees,  if 
a  succession  of  healthy  growing  timber  be  desired 
throughout  the  country.  Before  selecting  the 
subjects  to  form  the  principal  masses,  it  is  essential 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  trees  most  suitable 
to  the  various  conditions  of  soil,  geological  forma- 
tion, and  climate.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  the 
safest  and  perhaps  the  wisest  plan  to  plant  the  park 
belts,  marginal  masses,  and  the  larger  clumps  and 
groups  with  those  trees  that  are  found  to  thrive 
best  and  to  develop  into  the  finest  timber  in  the 
locality  where  the  planting  is  intended  to  be 
carried  out.  Trees  suitable  for  forming  the  prin- 
cipal masses  in  the  park  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  thus  :  Oak,  Elm,  Lime,  Horse  and  Sweet 
Chestnut  trees,  for  rich  loam  and  clay  soils  and 
somewhat  sheltered  sites ;  Beech,  Sycamore,  Nor- 
way Maple,  and  Birch  trees  for  thin  poor  soils  and 
in  exposed  sites.  Among  Conifers  (though  not 
strictly  park  trees)  the  Wellingtonia,  Silver  Firs  in 
variety,  Douglas  and  Menzies  Spruces,  and  Finns 
austriaoa,  Laricio,  Benthamiana,  Jeffrey!,  pon- 
derosa,  macrocarpa,  and  many  other  hardy  and 
tall-growing  varieties  may  be  planted  on  the 
declivities  of  bills  in  groups  amongst  the  marginal 
masses  to  give  variety,  contrast,  and  shelter ; 
they  can  also  be  Y'lanted  in  groups  to  form  a 
background  to  deciduous  trees  or  prominent  hills 
in  the  distance  to  break  the  hard,  level,  sky  out- 


line. The  best  and  at  the  same  time  most  pleasing 
and  picturesque  effect  in  park  planting  may  be  pro- 
duced by  grouping  with  distinct  species  bold, 
sweeping  masses  of  different  sizes  and  irregular 
shapes,  to  avoid  giving  similarity  in  size  and  form 
of  groups  of  each  distinct  kind  of  park  tree,  and  by 
planting  smaller  groups  of  the  newer  and  more 
beautiful  varieties  of  each  species  in  front  of  the 
common  sorts,  distributing  these  latter  at  wide  and 
irregular  distarces  apart  from  tree  to  tree,  so  as 
not  to  add  a  stiff  and  clump-like  appearance  to  the 
larger  masses.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
groups  of  ornamental  trees  and  dwarf  tree  forms, 
they  should  exhibit  a  different  outline  to  the  eye  on 
every  side;  and  although  they  should  be  planted  at 
wide  distances  apart  to  allow  every  tree  sufficient 
room  to  develop  its  special  features  of  habit  and 
foliage  to  the  fullest  extent,  yet  still  these,  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  should  blend  into  one  group. 
Clumps  of  park  trees  are  generally  round  or  oval  in 
shape,  and  mostly  planted  on  prominent  knolls. 
They  should  be  composed  of  one  distinct  variety  or 
species.  Groups  of  dwarf  trees  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  to  soften  down  abrupt  outlines  of 
clumps.  Mixed  groups  of  fine-foliaged  and  flower- 
ing trees,"of  silvery  and  dark  foliage,  of  rich  autumn- 
tinted  and  the  more  quiet  coloured,  and  the  round- 
headed  with  the  fastigiated  forms,  the  weeping  with 
the  irregular  or  oblong  forms,  should  be  tastefully 
distributed  throughout  the  park,  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  undulating  surface  by  planting 
the  groups  on  the  rising  ground,  leaving  the  hol- 
lows or  valleys  to  form  grassy  glades.  These  latter 
may  occasionally  be  broken  when  too  great  a 
breadth  of  Grass  is  visible  by  planting  groups  of 
dwarf  trees  in  the  foreground.  Thorns  and  other 
dwarf  trees  should  also  be  planted  near  carriage 
drives,  and  on  each  side  of  sharp  curves  of  park 
roads  and  drives  in  scattered  groups  of  various  sizes 
from  three  to  a  score  or  more.  These  dwarf  tree 
forms,  when  planted  judiciously,  give  variety  with- 
out abruptness  and  a  more  natural  appearance  ge- 
nerally to  the  planting.  Single  specimen  trees  of 
distinct  and  marked  features  should  be  planted  on 
well-chosen  spots,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
plant  too  many  so  as  to  give  a  speckled  or  chess- 
board-like appearance  to  the  park.  The  leading 
features  to  be  aimed  at  in  park  planting  should  be 
variety,  with  distinctiveness,  and  system  of  arrange- 
ment without  formality.  Conifers  are  only  suited 
for  park  adornment  at  a  distance  from  the  mansion, 
on  the  sides  of  hills,  or  prominent  high-lying  out- 
skirts ;  when  planted  in  the  foreground  or  in  the 
low-lying  sites  of  parks,  either  in  clumps,  groups, 
single  specimens,  or  to  form  avenues,  they  are  alto- 
gether out  of  character  with  true  English  park 
landscape  planting.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  may  be  tolerated 
near  a  mansion,  but  even  this  only  when  the  style 
of  architecture  is  Elizabethan,  Tador,  Jacobean,  or 
some  other  allied  type.  Old  Forester. 


Oak  plants  -with  knots.— Some  months  ago 
a  complaint  was  made  to  me  that  all  Oak  cut  on  a 
certain  portion  of  my  land  was  twisted  in  the  grain 
and  full  of  knots  inside,  although  outwardly  smooth 
and  perfectly  straight.  I  had  the  butt  of  a  tree 
about  150  years  old  and  14  inches  square  cleft  in 
order  to  examine  this.  The  cause  is  very  clear. 
These  trees,  which  form  a  clump  of  about  20  acres 
in  extent,  had  evidently  been  trimmed  by  knife 
and  saw  when  the  lateral  branches  were  about  1 
inch  in  diameter,  the  stumps  being  left  from  1  inch 
to  2  inches  long.  These  stumps  remain  in  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  the  bark  and  wood  gradually  growing 
over  them.  The  stumps  have  not  decayed,  neither 
bave  they  united  with  the  growth,  but  remain, 
causing  a  hole  in  each  plank  and  a  distortion  of  the 
grain,  until  in  process  of  time  they  bave  been 
entirely  covered.  The  sap  then  resumed  its  straight 
course,  and  gradually  the  grain  was  restored  to  its 
proper  direction,  but  the  tree  deteriorated  in  value. 
Had  these  small  branches  been  cut  close  and 
smooth  up  to  the  bark,  the  mischief  would  have  been 
avoided.  Small  branches  are  generally  cut  off  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  stem,  but  the  statement  here 
made  is,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  against  the  practice 
and  well  worth  consideration.— J.  T.  Lbvktt. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Whicli  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shaktspeare. 


but 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIEDLESTONE. 

NEW  ROSES  AT  THE  EXHIBITIONS. 

A  GOOD  many  of  the  more  recent  Roses  liave 
been  seen  to  considerable  advantage  at  some  of 
the  earlier  Rose  shows  this  season,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  novelties  is 
considerably  above  the  average.  Not  a  few 
seedlings  and  sports  of  good  promise  have  also 
been  seen,  including  some  fine  crimsons  and  reds 
from  Cheshunt  and  a  striking  white  Tea  from 
Oxford. 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  is  a  pure  white 
sport  from  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  which  has  been 
fixed  by  Mr.  George  Prince,  of  Oxford,  and 
should  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  The 
flowers  are  as  white  as  those  of  Niphetos,  for 
which  at  a  distance  it  might  easily  be  mistaken, 
but  a  closer  inspection  quickly  shows  that  the 
flowers  have  not  only  the  form  and  substance  of 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  but  that  the  sport  has  also 
the  magnificent  glossy  foliage  of  the  type.  The 
chief  objections  to  Niphetos  as  a  garden  plant 
are  its  somewhat  weak  habit  and  decidedly 
sparse  foliage,  but  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  handsomest  plants  among  the 
Tea-scented  Roses,  the  growth  strong  and  clothed 
with  an  abundance  of  splendid  dark  green  foliage, 
so  that  such  a  plant  with  flowers  as  white  as 
those  of  Niphetos  caa  hardly  fail  to  be  invalu- 
able. A  first-class  certificate  was  deservedly 
awarded  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  also  at 
Bagshot,  where  some  of  the  blooms  staged  were 
of  exceptional  beauty,  and  Mr.  Prince  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  possession  of  a  novelty  so 
well  worthy  of  his  great  reputation  as  a  grower 
of  Tea  Roses. 

Viscountess  Folkestone  (Bennett,  188C)  has 
been  magnificently  shown  this  year,  especially 
by  Mr.  Prince.  The  numerous  blooms  of  it 
staged  by  him  at  Bagshot  were  simply  exquisite, 
and  were  the  objects  of  universal  admiration. 
The  variety  is  not  a  pure  Tea,  bearing  consider- 
able resemblance  both  in  habit  and  colour  to 
Cannes  la  Coquette,  which,  however,  it  excels  in 
size,  and  its  great  creamy  white  petals  deepen  to 
a  more  glowing  flesh-tinted  centre  than  in  the 
seedling  from  La  France.  As  a  general  rule, 
light  Roses  are  spoiled  by  wet  weather  and  fail 
to  expand,  but  Viscountess  Folkestone  appears 
to  rise  superior  to  dripping  skies  and  the  absence 
of  sunshine,  for  so  far  every  bud  has  developed 
into  a  beautiful  blossom,  the  great  substance  of 
the  petals  probably  enabling  them  to  resist  the 
damaging  eft'ects  of  rain.  Vigorous,  free-bloom- 
ing, perpetual,  and  very  beautiful  in  form  and 
colour,  this  Rose  is  unquestionably  one  which 
everybody  should  make  a  point  of  cultivating. 

Her  Majesty  (Bennett,  1885)  was  repre- 
sented by  some  magnificent  blooms  at  the  early 
shows,  although,  of  course,  the  general  fine 
display  of  this  variety  which  might  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated  has  so  far  been  precluded 
by  the  continued  wet.  So  full  and  slowly  open- 
ing a  Rose  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  in 
perfection  in  the  absence  of  sunshine,  and  the 
total  number  of  blooms  exhibited  during  the 
season  will  probably  not  be  a  tithe  of  wliat  the 
admirers  of  this  royal  Rose  had  hoped  to  see. 


Nevertheless,  the  bloom  of  it  that  was  staged  at 
Bagshot,  and  which  far  excelled  any  that  were 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  alone  sufii- 
cient  to  convince  all  who  saw  it  that  it  is  un- 
surpassed in  its  line  of  colour,  if  not  among 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  It  is  a  most  unhappy  thing 
that  the  reputation  of  this  splendid  Rose  should 
have  been  prejudiced  by  the  state  in  which  it 
was  exhibited  in  the  first  instance,  and  more 
particularly  during  the  early  part  of  last  season, 
when  the  flowers  staged  were  almost  without 
exception  too  fully  developed,  and  a  charge  of 
coarseness  was  consequently  with  some  show  of 
reason  preferred ;  whereai,  when  cut  at  the 
proper  stage  there  is  no  Rose  of  its  class  more 
beautiful  in  form,  outline  of  petal,  and  colour. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  (Bennett,  1887)  has  been 
very  generally  exhibited,  and  is  very  beautiful 
in  form  and  most  easy  to  bloom  in  perfection. 
This  constancy  of  quality  is  characteristic  of  all 
the  Roses  that  Mr.  Bennett  has  sent  out  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  is  one  of  their  most 
valuable  distinguishing  traits.  Mrs.  John  Laing 
is  perhaps  the  least  novel  in  colour  of  all  the 
Shepperton  seedlings,  being,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  of  almost  the  same  tint  as 
Monsieur  Noman  ;  but  where  Monsieur  Noman 
will  furnish  one  perfect  flower  Mrs.  John  Laing 
will  aflbrd  twenty,  and  while  the  gentleman's 
complexion  is  tarnished  by  a  single  shower,  the 
lady  keeps  appearing  in  all  directions  as  bright 
and  fresh  as  possible  in  spite  of  the  interminable 
succession  of  wet  days. 

Princess  Beatrice  (Bennett,  1887)  is  a  very 
lovely  Tea  Rose,  carrying  on  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  the  race  of  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  It  was  very  finely 
exhibited  by  the  raiser  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  early  in  the 
season,  and  has  since  flowered  with  great  free- 
dom and  in  great  beauty  in  many  localities. 
Perfect  in  form  and  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  yel- 
low, deepening  towards  orange  at  the  base,  it  is 
a  most  refined  and  lovely  flower,  destined  pro- 
bably to  be  as  popular  with  those  who  grow 
Roses  only  to  supply  cut  flowers  for  the  house 
as  with  exhibitors,  to  whom  the  lasting  powers 
of  Princess  Beatrice  will  render  it  especially 
valuable. 

The  Bride  (May,  1885)  has  not  been  seen  in 
the  abundance  that  at  one  time  seemed  almost 
certain,  but  some  of  the  flowers  exhibited  have 
been  most  exquisite.  Of  course,  in  such  weather 
as  has  been  lately  experienced,  delicately  tinted 
flowers  can  hardly  escape  disfigurement,  but 
where  fresh  and  unstained  nothing  can  exceed 
the  grace  and  refinement  of  The  Bride — not  an 
absolutely  white  flower,  it  is  true,  but  with  just 
that  tinge  of  pale  lemon  which  characterises  a 
good  lemon-water  ice.  The  plant  seems  more 
free-flowering  than  the  type,  and  that,  unlike 
most  sports,  without  any  diminution  of  quality. 

Madame  Henri  Pereire  (Vilin,  188C)  is  the 
only  French  Rose  of  the  season  that  has  hitherto 
appeared  at  all  prominently,  but  this  variety 
has  been  consistently  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  at  almost  every  ex- 
hibition. The  flowers  are  large,  with  broad 
velvety  petals  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  shaded 
with  deeper  shades  of  crimson  and  purple,  and 
if,  as  appears  probable,  the  variety  maintains 
its  distinct  character,  it  will  no  doubt  prove  a 
decided  acquisition. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
most  conspicuous  novelties  at  present  are  of 
English  (or  Irish)  origin.  Not  a  few  of  the 
French  raisers  each  send  out  every  year  mora 
new  Roses  than  all  the  English  raisers  put  to- 
gether, but  yet  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  raised 
since  1880  that  have  already  been  admitted  to 


be  of  the  first  rank,  the  French  varieties  are  in 
a  minority  of  one  to  two.  The  Frenchmen  stUl 
maintain  a  lead  in  the  number  of  Teas,  no 
doubt  because  the  seed  of  the  Tea-scented  Roses 
will  not  ripen  out  of  doors  in  this  country ;  but 
that  is  but  a  slight  disadvantage  which  may  be 
and  in  some  cases  has  already  been  overcome. 
Unless  France  looks  to  the  quality  of  her  pro- 
duce, she  will  have  to  admit  not  only  (as  has 
always  been  acknowledged)  that  the  Rose  blooms 
grown  in  England  are  the  finest  that  the  world 
produces,  but  that  England,  and  no  longer 
France,  is  the  country  in  which  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  Roses  are  raised. 


Rosa  Brunonis  is  now,  July  21,  flowering  in 
great  beauty,  its  enormous  trusses  of  pure  white 
gold-centred  flowers  being  this  year  most  unusually 
late.  The  effect  produced  by  the  great  masses  of 
snowy  blossom  amongst  the  blue-grey  foliage  is  very 
beautiful  and  distinct,  and  although  not  absolutely 
hardy,  this  species  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
climbers,  not  only  among  single  Roses,  but  amongst 
Roses  generally. 

New  Rose,  Jeannie  Dickson. — Under  this 
name  come  from  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson,  of 
Newtownards,  Ireland,  handsome  blooms  of  a  new 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  in  colour  full  rose,  with  silvery 
margins  to  the  large  deep  petals  which  have  a  re- 
markably satiny  texture.  The  variety  appears  to 
follow  the  race  of  "S'iotor  Verdier,  the  stems  being 
stout  and  the  flowers  carried  perfectly  erect.  Rose 
colours  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  judge  accu- 
rately after  a  journey,  but  this  variety  appears  to 
be  both  distinct  and  decidedly  promising. 

Rose  Gloire  Ijyonnaise. — Many  Roses  which 
in  a  hot  season  are  too  thin  have  this  year  been  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  notably  the  very  pretty  lemon- 
tinted  Hybrid  Tea,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  which  is  al- 
ways a  good  garden  Rose,  and  has  this  season  in 
the  cool  weather  been  able  to  stand  successfully 
the  ordeal  of  exhibition.  Some  beautiful  blooms, 
too,  have  been  seen  of  Garden  Favourite,  an  ex- 
cellent very  bright  pink  variety  of  constant  merit, 
though  not  always  so  well  available  for  exhibition 
as  in  the  recent  chilly  weather. 

Old-fashioned  Roses  suffer  neglect  because 
they  are  "old,"  but  more  often  than  not  they  pos- 
sess striking  characters  the  newer  kinds  lack.  We 
noticed  in  the  Waltham  Cross  Nursery  recently  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  all-but-forgotten  Blairi  No.  2, 
a  delicately  tinted  flower,  as  free  and  beautiful  as 
one  could  wish.  There  were  also  the  carmine-crim- 
son Paul  Ricaut,  the  double  white  and  indescrib- 
ably beautiful  Mme.  Plantier,  and  the  brilliant  rose- 
coloured  and  full,  massive-flowered  Charles  Lawson. 

Bedding  Roses — It  Is  certainly  hard  to  ac- 
count for  the  predilection  by  many  for  standard 
Roses.  It  is  scarcely  the  fault  of  the  system  itself, 
but  the  selection  of  improper  varieties  which  will 
never,  however  much  encouragement  may  be  given, 
make  a  good  vigorous  head  of  bloom.  The  standards 
of  Mme.  Plantier,  a  lovely  double  white  fragrant 
Rose,  in  the  Waltbam  Cross  Nursery  are  pictures 
of  luxuriant  growth  and  a  mass  of  bloom,  but  every 
show  Rose  will  not  make  a  standard,  and  while 
amateurs  will  alone  have  what  is  seen  on  the  exhi- 
bition table,  so  long  will  scraggy  standards  disgrace 
our  gardens.  In  the  same  nursery  we  made  a  few 
notes  of  some  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties,  dwarf 
plants  on  their  own  roots,  and  in  full  health  and 
flower.  There  were  such  favourites  as  Victor  A^erdier 
and  Captain  Christy,  a  delicate  flesh-coloured  flower, 
deepening  in  the  centre  of  the  massive  bloom ;  it 
was  in  perfection.  Another  well-known  kind  and 
excellent  on  its  own  roots  is  Dr.  Andry  ;  it  makes  a 
splendid  bed.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  and  Crown  Prince  may  be  mentioned 
with  the  above.  The  last  of  the  three  is  a  vigorous 
garden  Rose,  the  colour  purple,  shaded  with  a  telling 
crimson  in  the  centre.  Thosewhobave  seen  this  dark 
Rose,  and  admire  this  class,  will  like  the  variety 
Crown  Prince.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  variety, 
which  has  appeared  in  such  beauty  this  season,  was 
thriving  exceedingly  well  here  on  its  own  roots  ;  it 
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is  still  one  of  the  best,  although  raised  by  Mr.  Paul 
twenty-seven  years  ago  ;  Mme.  Prosper  Laugier,  a 
Rose  of  fine  build,  is  an  excellent  bedder,  so  also  is 
Eugene  Farst,  Alphonse  Soupert,  and  the  beautiful 
variety  Florence  Paul ;  there  were  several  half- 
standards  of  this  also ;  it  is  crimson  with  rose  shad- 
ing, the  form  full,  of  excellent  finish,  and  the  growth 
vigorous  ;  Baroness  Rothschild  and  A.  K.  Williams 
may  be  included  amongst  the  bedding  Roses.  These 
are  only  a  few  varieties  that  do  well  in  this  way ; 
there  are  many  others,  and  we  wish  that  it  were 
more  the  practice  to  grow  the  greatest  of  hardy 
flowers  in  beds.  There  are  a  few  at  Kew,  and  cer- 
tainly far  more  charming  than  the  ugly  standards 
near  the  tropical  Water  Lily  house. 

Brown's  Kose  (Rosa  Brunonis)  is  one  of  the 
open-air  flowers  of  the  week.  A  more  charming 
single  Rose  does  not  exist,  and  to  see  a  great  mass 
of  it  with  every  drooping  branch  profusely  covered 
with  pure  white  blooms  of  delicious  fragrance  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  sights  one  can  have  in  a  garden  at 
this  season.  In  such  perfection  it  may  be  now  seen 
at  Kew,  just  outside  the  tropical  fernery  and  Cactus 
house.  The  long  trailing  shoots  quite  smother  a 
large  mass  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers  and  the  hum  of  the  bees  about  them 
attract  everyone's  attention.  We  could  wish  that 
such  a  shrub  were  more  commonly  planted  in  private 
gardens,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  would  be  if  it 
were  more  easily  obtainable  than  it  is.  There  is 
always  a  great  stir  made  about  every  novelty 
among  Roses,  yet  here  is  a  beautiful  Rose  thoroughly 
hardy,  always  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  flourishing 
almost  anywhere,  neglected.  Introduced  over  half 
a  century  ago  from  Nepaul,  it  is  stiU  a  new  plant 
to  many. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


TV,     i*'^  (Lacharme)  is  much  better  suited  by  a  cool  season. 
I  .u  T"',?  '""  ''"='^  ^'^f''  '^"t  the  colour  is  mnst  brilliant, 
ana  the  hollow  centre  is  far  better  concealed  than  usual. 

Pride  of  Waltham  is,  as  usual,  sporting  back  to  its 
parent  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  this  year  in  several  instances. 
V,  P'*"';  ■^■'"i  1  good  Hewer  of  each  colour  on  the  same 
shoot,  produces  a  very  odd  and  bizarre  effect. 

„»?'^®,^'°^^S,-'^ps^  Pissardi  was  blooming  freely  the 
other  day  at  Waltham  Cross.     It  has  a  flower  much  like 

perfume?'"'  ™'"™°''  ^°'  '^''^^'  ''"d  ™"li  the  fame  delicate 

win°,^^?  Jones  is  a  fine  dark  crimson  Rose  that  we  expect 
wiu  make  Its  way  to  the  front      '*  >■ ■ ..  .    .f.^'-'i 


globular  flower,   .. 
a  dwarf  standard. 


,  It  has  a  Large  well  finished 

nd  as  seen  at  Waltham  Cross  is  excellent  as 


Comtesse  de  Casteja  (Margottin,  1882)  is  another 
good  cnmson,  somewhat  similar  in  colour  to  Prosper  Laueier 
but  distrnctin  form.  The  very  handsome  and  si'bat^SIi 
flowers  have  an  additional  value  in  being  produced  late 

Madame  Crozy  (Levet,  lS81)._For  a  garden  Rose 
where  a  g.oat  standard  or  bush  is  wanted,^ftTs  vaSety 
might  be  well  employed.  The  gi-owth  is  most  vigorous  and 
the  cheerful  ro.e-coloured  flowers  arc  produccdTn  profusfon 

V^a7J?I^'-'PJ^V^^^^  ''  •''  ^'''''°*  T'^"  ™rioty  rarely  seen  in 
l^ngland.  The  flowers  are  very  pretty,  of  gloljular  shane  and 
m  colour  a  suffusion  of  peach  on  a  lighterVound  deepening 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower  to  a  tender  rose.  aeepenmg 

Comtesse  de  Mailly-Nesle  (Leve.iuo,  188")  is  a  verv 
pretty  rose  colourcl   variety,  grow.s  well  and  flowere  most 
Z\l  ™loontiuuously.     The  flowers  open  bettlrfn  bad 
weather  than    most  varieties  of  its  type  of  c,"  ur  and  i 
coDstquently  makes  an  attractive  group  iS  the  garfei 

Uarchioness   of  Lome  ' 
coloured    variety    of 


a  promising    self    rose- 
build,   full,   handsome,  and 


showy.  ^Ve  shall  possibly  see  more  of  this  Rose  a'sTomTh. 
plants  of  It  in  Messrs.  Wm.  Paula  WalthLn  Cross  Nu"^, 
It  possesses  a  desirable  and  distincMve  character      "^"™"^ 

iag  in  great  beauty  this  yea'r.     It  Ts'lTee;"! t,^  ?  ^ """, 


Duchess  of  Bedford  Eose  has  excellent  foli- 
age, brilliant  crimson  flowers  of  globular  shape,  and 
vigorous  growth — three  strong  recommendations.  Its 
colour  is  exceedingly  rich,  especially  so  as  the  bloom 
is  so  full  and  finished.  The  plants  of  it  in  the  Wal- 
tham Cross  Nursery  show  its  merits. 

Rose  Princess  Beatrice. — The  experience  of 
"J.  v.,  Cornwall,"  in  regard  to  the  colour  of  Princess 
Beatrice  (Tea)  will  probably  be  general  this  year.  All 
the  Tea-scented  Roses  vary  considerably  in  colour  in 
different  seasons,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the 
Teas  of  deep  tawny  yellow  or  orange  shades  to  be 
suffused  or  bordered  in  very  hot  weather  with  pale  rose 
or  pink  colour.  The  most  typical  example  of  this  is 
perhaps  Jean  Duoher,  and  last  summer  in  the  great 
heat  many  blooms  of  this  variety  appeared  with  quite 
a  pink  tinge,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  which  is  in  some- 
what the  same  line  of  colour,  followed  suit.  In  the 
present  cooler  weather,  however,  the  yellow  shades 
are  in  all  these  Roses  entirely  predominant. — T.  W.  G. 


•  prove  a  valuable 


.h?.!^ru^r^ifr\^d%<^d?t7ot?^eTl^°TScTow'''''^  ""'^  '" 
JouMe  ™ly,  but  the  long.p-,,n"'ted  white  l^l^ZTJZ^lZ 

11  ill?  &tl't  r,:.i:,'t'°,?'-  -  '"^^  -  that  „f  ,i?^rgi^; 
si^t?;?^^^^ir^fa'st:tr'^;;s:i;s^L^S'-'^'- 

pointed  ;  the  out.ide  of  the  petals  is  pale  rosf  tl,  ^  i"" 
deepening  on  the  inner  surface      A   bud   half'  ^vL   h"'^ 

wr?tct'S^^,!°!iif  °|,fo,r,1os"erde'cd*  JK"  "'=","'  "''" 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmfison  is  bCfi^  an  ™tur, ^'If  ""TV 
thl8  year  from  the  flrst  until  now  U  has  been  in  h,™?'  »„"] 
promises  to:go    on  .flowering   for   months  ""' ""* 


.houMViai^Eigh'^n'th^uX  alcS^g^a^Xso.  " 


PRUNING  TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 
"  T.  W.  G.,"  referring  to  the  pruning  of  Tea-scented 
Roses  in  The  Garden  for  July  7  (p.  1),  makes  use 
of    the  following  words :     "  If    left    entirely  un- 
pruned  after  a  moderate  winter  like  the  past,  will 
famish  early  blooms,  which,  if  not  so  flne  as  those 
developed  later,  are  very  acceptable  at  the  time." 
Now,  seeing  what  a  difference  of  opinion  there  is 
amongst  growers  of  Tea  Roses  respecting  the  ques- 
tion of  pruning,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  such  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Girdlestone  agrees  at  any  rate  with 
what  I  have  long  ago  advocated,  that  if  early  blooms 
are  wanted,  whether  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air, 
the  plants  should  not  be  pruned  in  the  autumn  or 
winter.     If  the  plants  require  to  be  cut  back  to  keep 
them  within  bounds,  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  first  lot  of  flowers  is  over  in  the  summer,  and 
then  the  growth  made  after  that  if  left  unpruned 
will  flower  much  earlier  than  that  which  is  cut  back 
during  the  winter  or  early  spring.     This  is  the 
practice  that  I  have  followed  for  many  years  with 
plants  under  glass  as  well  as  with  those  against  a 
south  wall.     Under    this    treatment    such    large- 
flowered  sorts  as  Niphetos  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
have  given  us  some  splendid  blooms  at  the  end  of 
April  without  any  fire  heat ;  but  when  I  pruned 
hard  they  were  always  much  later.    The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  those  on  open  walls.     Such  sorts  as 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Falcot,  and  Madame 
Lambard  produce  a  splendid  lot  of  early  blooms  if 
they  are  not  pruned.     I  had  good  proof  of  this  a 
few  days  ago  when  walking  round  the  garden  of 
Mr.  John  Marshall,  Belmont,  Taunton,  where  I  saw 
some  standard  plants  of  that  well-known  Tea  Rose 
Hom&re,  that  had  never  been  regularly  pruned.     Mr. 
Lucas,  the  gardener,  told  me  that  he  occasionally 
shortened  back  a  shoot  or  two,  but  the  plants  were  ' 
never  cut  hard    back.    The  result  was  that  the 
plants  have  formed  large,  spreading  heads,  which 
had  nearly  a  hundred  flowers  and  buds  upon  them 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  from  the  vigorous 
health  of  the  plants,  they  would  keep  flowering  more 
or  less  all  the  summer.     In  another  garden,  The 
Grange,  Kingston,  I  saw  early  in  the  summer  a  fine 
plant  of  President,  another  fairly  hardy  Tea  Rose, 
that  had  been  in  flower  since  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  plant  is  trained  to  the  south  front  of  the  house 
in  a  sheltered  position,  which  no  doubt  accounts 
for  its  flowering  so  early,  but  it  is  not  hard  pruned, 
as  the  condition   of  the  growth   plainly  showed! 
Had   it  been   it  could  not  have  made    sufficient 
growth  to  flower  so  early,  as  the  first  blooms  are 
always  produced   on    the  small  spray  growth    of 
the  previous  year.     But  this  growth  the  advocate 
for  severe  pruning  is  careful  to  cut  away,  and  by  so 
doing  he  ruins  his  chance  of  an  early  crop  of  flowers 

J.  C.  C. 

Sliniature  Roses.— It  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  "J.  C.  C."(p.  ;il)  should  recommend  pumiia 
alba  as  of  stronger  growth  than  Paquerette  or  Mig- 
nonette, since,  both  on  the  light  land  of  Berks  and 
on  the  loam  of  Herts,  where  all  the  miniature  Roses 
mentioned  by  "  J.  C.  C, "  together  with  a  good 
many  others,  are  grown  side  by  side,  the  exact  con- 
trary has  been  found  to  be  the  case.  In  fact,  so 
weak  and  poor  has  the  growth  of  pumiia  alba  proved 


on  light  and  heavy  land,  and  so  comparatively 
sparing  of  its  easily  soiled  flowers,  that  it  has  been 
marked  to  be  discarded.  Little  Pet  and  its  crimson 
counterpart  sent  out  this  year.  Red  Pet,  are  charm- 
ing miniature  Roses,  of  immense  freedom  and  vigour, 
but  should  not  be  planted  amongst  the  dwarf  Poly- 
anthas,  as  they  are  Chinas,  and  their  taller  and  more 
spreading  habit  is  liable  to  overwhelm  the  sturdy, 
but  dwarf  Polyanthas.— T.  W.  G. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

YoDK  correspondent   "G.,"  ia  The  Garden, 
July  14   (p.    25),    is   right  in   supposing  that 
Abelia  floribunda  would  do  very  well  here  in 
the   open  border.     It  stood  last  winter   with- 
out   any    protection    at    all,    and    is    in    full 
beauty  now.     I   do   not   quite  agree  with  you 
that  the  Albucas  are   worthless,  one  only  ■  be- 
ing excepted.     I  have  grown  Albuca  polyphylla 
for  many  years,  and   I   should  be  sorry  to  be 
without   it.     I   must  try  and  get  hold   of  Al- 
buca Nelson  i,  which  you  recommend  so  highly. 
I  have  only  quite  lately  returned  to  my  parish 
and  my  garden  after  the  absence  of  a  year,  and 
I  can  assure  you  I  am  glad  to  be  back  again  in 
old   familiar   quarters.      About  the  former  of 
these  two  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  re- 
marks ;  but  about  the  latter  I  may  perhaps  have 
a  word  to  say  in  your  columns,  if  you  think  it 
worth  while.     It  was  with  palpitating  anxiety 
that  I  made  the  first  round  through  my  well- 
known  borders  after  my  return  home.     What 
should  I  find  in  good  condition  and  ready  to 
greet  me  once  more  I   and  what  should  I  not 
find  over  which  I  had  lavished  tender  care  in 
days  gone  by  I     Strange  to  say,  the  great  gaps 
and  vacancies  occurred  for  the  most  part — but 
not  altogether — with  strong- growing,  vigorous 
creatures,  and  tender  and  precious  things,  which 
I  had  fancied  could  never  do  without  me  at  all, 
were  in  good  health  and  vigour.     This   is   an 
inversion  of  what  often  takes  place  in  a  garden, 
but  it  has  been  strictly  the  case  with  me.     If  I 
had  been  asked  to  name  one  plant  in  my  pos- 
session which    could   well    stand    the    blazing 
summer  of   1887,   I   should   have  said  a   Bra- 
zilian Groundsel  ought  to  be  unscathed;   but 
a   very  fine   specimen  of   Senecio  pulcher  was 
smitten  to  its  very  heart,  and  went  down  before 
the  torrent  of  fiery  heat  with  which  this  island 
was  visited.      Another    great  favourite   which 
succumbed  was  Saxifraga  purpurascens.     It  was 
burnt  up,  though  it  was  strong  and  well-doing 
when  I  saw  it  last.     Another  was  Dryas  octo- 
petala,  and  so  on.     But  still  a  few  things  were 
left  after  that  scorching  summer.     Bulbs  had 
a  good  time  of  it  on  the  whole  ;  and  when  I  see 
alpines  such  as  Silene  Elizabethas  splendidly  in 
blossom  just  now;  Omphalodes  Lucilitts  in  rude 
health  and  vigour ;   Phyteuma  comosum,  very 
quaint  and  attractive ;  Campanula  Allioni  and  0. 
Kaineri  never  better  in  their  lives ;  Lithosper- 
mum  petriuum  a  kind  of  hillock  of  blue  ;  Ruta 
patavina  a  sheet  of  yellow  blossom  all  over  the 
border ;  Dianthus   neglectus  beyond  all  praise 
with  its  pleasant,  cheerful  appearance,  and  D. 
cinnabarinus,  which  is  of   quite  a  new  colour, 
doing  well  ;    Hypericum  reptans  spreading  on 
all  sides  ;    Edelweiss  as  good  as  can  be  found 
on    any    mountain    in    Switzerland ;     Poppies 
everywhere  where  they  should  be,  and  everywhere 
also  where  they  should  not  be,  the  conclusion 
at  which  I   have   arrived   is  the  following  :    I 
need  not  be  half  so  solicitous  about  their  com- 
fort as  I  used  to  be.     They  all  seem  to  look  me 
in  the  face  and  say,  "Take  a  lesson  from  this. 
What  we  do  dislike  beyond  everything  else  is 
fussy  care.     Leave  us  alone,  we  beseech  you, 
beyond  everything  else  ;    we  can  take  care  of 
ourselves  quite  well  if  you  will  only  let  us  do  it." 
I  can  only  think  if  they  perish  in  the  future  it 
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will  be  their  fault  and  not  mine,  for  I  shall  take 
them  at  their  word.  Still,  for  all  that,  I  have 
been  missed,  and  I  do  mourn  some  things  which 
might  have  been  alive  now  if  I  had  been  at  hand 
to  attend  to  them.  My  beautiful  Iris  paradoia, 
so  soft  and  velvety — on  which  my  heart  was  set 
in  a  wonderful  degree — is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  I  went  to  look  after  it  at  once,  but  no 
trace  of  it  could  I  find.  My  gardener,  with  the 
most  excellent  intentions,  and  thinking,  no 
doubt,  to  do  me  the  greatest  possible  service 
and  to  benefit  this  precious  Iris  to  the  utter- 
most, moved  it  away  from  the  spot  where  it  had 
been  placed  by  me,  and  where  it  had  tripled 
itself  in  size,  to  another  border  where  he  thought 
it  would  do  better  and  be  the  cynosure  of  the 
garden,  and  where  I  should  find  it  growing 
gloriously  on  my  return.  Alas  !  that  he  did  it. 
Was  ever  deed  so  rash  ?  He  took  it  from  ordi- 
nary commonplace  loam  to  highly  prepared  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  and 
the  Iris  felt  the  change  at  once.  It  was  about 
as  wise  as  to  try  to  make  a  child  live  upon 
sweetmeats.  My  favourite  soon  languished  and 
died. 

But  I  fnust  not  worry  you  with  my  losses  and 
crosses.  Counterbalancing  fortune  ia  great 
abundance  is  given  to  me.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  eyes  when  I  beheld  an  Eremurus  which 
was  more  than  12  feet  high.  Only  a  short  time 
before  I  had  greatly  admired  a  specimen  of 
Eremurus  robustus  in  Colonel  Stuart-Wortley's 
garden  at  St.  John's  AVood  which  was,  I  think, 
7  feet  or  8  feet  high.  1  know  I  told  him  I  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before  in  my  life, 
and  I  should  be  pleased  if  I  had  anything  which 
could  at  all  approach  its  dimensions  in  my  own 
garden  at  Ryde.  But  my  Eremurus  was  head 
and  shoulders  over  his.  If  it  goes  on  at  this  rate  I 
shall  soon  have  to  use  regarding  it  the  super- 
lative degree,  and  some  two  or  three  expletives  to 
boot.  Eremurus  robustus  gives  but  a  very  feeble 
description  of  my  friend.  I  cut  it  down  after  I 
had  gazed  admiringly  on  it  for  a  few  days,  and 
when  it  had  begun  to  go  to  seed,  for  I  thought  it 
best  that  its  little  strength  should  not  be  dissi- 
pated in  tliat  sort  of  way,  and  it  is  lying  still 
in  the  path  like  some  prostrate  giant.  Shall  I 
ever  see  its  equal  again/  Eremurus  Bungei 
has  been  as  noticeable  in  its  own  way  as  its  con- 
gener was  in  a  different  fashion.  A  more  grace- 
ful and  altogether  beautiful  flower  one  seldom 
sees.  The  colour  is  of  the  clearest  possible  yel- 
low. What  Eremurus  robustus  is  in  point  of 
forceful  vigour,  that  Eremurus  Bungei  is  in 
dainty  attractiveness.  I  was  walking  round  my 
garden  with  a  learned  dignitary  of  the  church, 
and  one  to  whom  I  look  up  immensely,  but  not 
about  flowers,  just  at  the  time  when  Eremurus 
Bungei  was  at  its  best  and  was  courting  admira- 
tion from  all  beholders,  and  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get how  he  started  when  he  caught  sight  of  its 
beauty.  The  jerky  way  in  which  he  said, 
"  What's  that  ?  "  made  me  almost  think  that  he 
did  not  know  that  it  was  a  flower  at  all,  but 
that  he  rather  took  it  for  some  celestial  visi- 
tant for  which  he  was  not  prepared  and  which 
he  could  not  make  out.  But  he  very  soon 
settled  down  into  the  only  proper  conviction, 
and  his  praise  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
surprise  he  had  shown.  Eremurus  Olgic  and 
E.  himalaicus  do  not  disgrace  the  sisterhood  at 
all ;  the  only  one  which  I  cannot  admire  is  E. 
spectabilis.  I  suppose  it  was  a  consciousness 
of  inferiority  which  made  it  feel  that  some  self- 
assertion  was  required.  I  am  thankful  to  be 
able  to  tell  you  that  Rosa  berberifolia  is  in  per- 
fectly good  health  and  is  blossoming  well.  This 
Rose  has  been  pronounced  intractable,  and 
hard  things  have  been  said  of  it,  but  I  am  sure 
it  does  not  deserve  the  blame  it  has  received. 


Like  a  great  many  other  plants  and  shrubs,  it 
has  some  two  or  three  very  simple  requirements ; 
if  these  are  fulfilled  it  is  satisfied  at  once,  but 
nothing  in  the  world  can  compensate  with  it  for 
their  loss;  its  revenge  is  very  speedy,  for  it 
dies.  I  believe  that  in  this  country  at  any  rate 
it  cannot  stand  many  degrees  of  frost.  I  know 
that  in  its  own  native  home  it  is  more  or  leas 
indifierent  to  cold,  but  that  would  not  prove 
that  it  will  be  the  same  here  where  other  condi- 
tions differ.  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  told  me  that 
he  lost  a  very  fine  bush  in  a  hard  winter,  and  I 
would  not  expose  my  precious  Rose  to  the 
rigours  of  January  or  February  for  anything. 

Another  point  which  must  be  attended  to  ac- 
cording to  the  above  named  great  authority,  is 
that  it  must  have  facility  for  root  extension  ; 
but,  given  only  a  proper  temperature  for  the 
Rose  to  live  in,  and  plenty  of  room  for  rambling 
ad  libitum  all  over  the  place,  and  Rosa  berberi- 
folia is  not  that  heartbreaking,  troublesome 
creature  which  Dr.  Lindley  supposed  it  to  be. 
It  is  very  handsome  with  the  crimson  stain 
upon  the  bright  yellow  petals,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  it  much  surpasses  Rosa  berberifolia  Hardyi, 
which  is  common  enough.  I  have  been  rather 
pleased  with  growing  it  now,  for  my  kind  friend 
and  neighbour.  Sir  George  Hutt,  who  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  campaigning  all  over  the  world, 
has  been  looking  out  for  this  particular  Rose  for 
several  years,  and  he  has  been  looking  in  vain. 
At  Kew  he  found  it  not,  and  he  has  had  the 
same  measure  of  ill-success  wheresoever  he  has 
searched  for  it.  At  last  he  has  come  across  it 
under  his  nose — literally,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road — and  he  tells  me  it  reminds  him  of 
days  gone  by,  when  he  was  on  service  in  Persia, 
or  took  a  trip  whilst  on  furlough  to  visit 
Babylon  in  its  forlorn  desolation. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  after  a  year's  ab- 
sence from  home,  the  very  satisfactory  growth 
which  that  finest  of  all  flowering  shrubs,  Fre- 
montia  californica,  has  made.  It  has  been 
doing  well  ever  since  it  was  planted,  and  now  it 
has  attained  a  breadth  of  20  feet  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  a  height  of  about 
10  feet,  which  conjpletely  overtops  the  wall 
against  which  it  is  growing.  Indeed,  if  the 
wall  were  higher,  the  shrub  would  be  higher, 
for  it  is  decapitated  every  winter  by  the  wind, 
and  it  has  to  recover  from  the  loss  which  it  sus- 
tains as  best  it  can.  My  idea  is  that  Fremontia 
californica  does  not  like  being  cut  either  by  the 
wind  or  the  knife.  It  goes  to  work  in  these 
parts  with  a  sort  of  irrepressible  vigour,  and  it 
would  very  soon  resent  any  limitations  of  any 
kind.  It  puts  up  with  the  wind  here  just  be- 
cause it  knows  that  this  cannot  be  helped,  and 
also  because  it  has  gained  in  breadth  what  it  loses 
in  height.  I  take  good  care  to  let  nothing  in- 
terfere with  its  sideways  progress,  and  with  this 
compensation  it  is  more  or  less  content.  What  a 
thrice-beautiful  object  it  is  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  A  space  against  my  wall,  and  a  little 
above  it  of  20  feet  by  10  feet  is  now  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  glossy  green  leaves,  and  the 
leaves  themselves  are  in  many  parts  hidden  by 
the  golden  starry-shaped  blossoms,  which  are 
produced  so  abundantly.  At  a  little  distance 
it  looks  as  though  the  wall  were  covered 
with  armour  of  the  brightest  hue  imagin- 
able. Carpenterii  californica  must  not  be 
offended  if  I  do  not  rave  over  it  in  this  place. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  highest  eulogy,  but  I  must 
ask  you  to  take  its  rare  merits  for  granted,  and 
so  also  must  it  be  with  Pterostyrax  hispida. 
Let  anyone  who  has  a  garden  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England  never  be  content  till  he 
has  these  two  in  their  glory.  I  must  just  note 
the  sorrowful  fact  that  Embothrium  coccineum 


went  down  before  the  blaze   of  last  year.     It 
was  not  properly  established,  and  the  scorching 
rays   of  the   sun  were   too  much  for  it  in   its 
rather  defenceless  condition.     Its  place  has  been 
filled  up  with  another  and  better  specimen  than 
the  last,    and    this   dripping  summer   suits   it 
while  it  is  young.     I  know  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Osborne  that  it 
wQI  1)6  all  right,  and  will  brave  both  frost  and 
sun  when  it  has  really  got  hold  of  the  ground. 
Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  which  came  to  me 
from  a  greenhouse  in  the   Botanic   Garden  at 
Birmingham,  has  grown  to  a  great  size  in  the 
open  ground,   and  is  now  in  blossom  for  the 
first  time.     Several  other  kinds  of  Phormium 
keep    it     company,     though    they    have     not 
blossomed  as  yet.     I  like   them   all,    for  they 
have  a  kind  of  exotic  look  about  them  which 
is  very  interesting   indeed.      Mandevilla    sua- 
veolens  will  soon  be  in  full  blossom  against  the 
southern  wall  of  my  house.     But  I  must  soon 
stop,  or  you  will   be  wearied  with  a  kind  of 
inventory  of  what  I  found  here  on  my  return 
home.     Of  bulbs  there  are  many  throwing  up 
bloom  at  this  time,  e.  g. ,  Watsonia  humilis,  which 
was  very  kindly  given  to  me  at  Kew  and  is  in 
perfection  just  now  and  very  pretty  indeed ;  Her- 
bertia  pulchella,  which  grows  by  its  side  and  loves 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Bravoa  geminiflora,  which 
is   in   strict   accordance   with   its   name  ;  Bro- 
diieas,  which  are  waving  by  the  hundred  in  the 
wind  ;     Ornithogalum    arabicum,     which    was 
benefited  by  the  great  heat  of  1887  ;   Crinum 
capense,  of  great  size  and  strength  ;  and  beyond 
everything  else  in  the  bulbous  way,  Calochorti, 
which  require  no  attention  at  all  in  the  open 
ground,  and  which  are  of  rainbow  hues   and 
defying  the  brush  of  any  artist  to  do  full  justice 
to  them,  are  all  in  their  glory  this  month,  and 
with  other  things  of  the  same  sort  give  a  kind 
of  chorus  of  welcome  and  repay  one  for  all  the 
attentions  of  the  past.      Lilies  also  add  their 
voice  in  no  feeble  manner,  and  L.   giganteum 
and  L.   Parryi  are  at  this  present  moment  in 
full  blossom  and   in   view  from   the    window 
where   I   write.      Cistusea   must  put    up  with 
the   affront   of   silence    on    my    part,    though 
they   do   not   deserve   it  at  all,    far — very  far 
— from  it,  and  I  must  only  just  say  a  word 
in  favour  of   Dietes  tricolor,  which  is  painted 
most  beautifully,  and  which  I  do  not  think  ia 
common.     I  got  it  from  Herr  Max  Leichtlin, 
and  I  never  shall  be  able  to  confess  my  obliga- 
ion  to  him  enough  for  this  and  other  things. 
Mitraria   coccinea,    Littonia  modesta,  Philesia 
buxifolia,  Bomaria  Carderi,   Sparaxis  pulcher- 
rima,  Isopyrum  thalictroides  I  would  specially 
mention  as  doing  well.     Is  it  wonderful,  then, 
that  I  like  to  be  in  my  garden  once  more  ?    If 
Adam  and  Eve  were  rather  doleful  when  the 
flaming  sword   kept   them  from  the   treasures 
they  had  lost,  so,  I  am  sure,  was  I  when  strong 
educational  reasons  for  my  children  and  other 
things  sent  me  into  exile  for  a  year.     But  the 
year  has  soon  gone  by,  and  if  any  other  gar- 
dener has  to  go  into  banishment  in  a  similar 
way  for  a  long  time,  I  advise  him  not  to  despair. 
The  tiirm  will  soon  run  out,  and  the  chances  are 
he  will  find  more  things  prospering  than  failing 
on  his   return.     No  doubt  he  will  miss  some 
well-known  and   much  cherished   appearances, 
and  he  will  sigh  over  the  losses  he  has  sustained, 
but  let  him  look  at  the  others  which  remain  to 
him.     A  year  adds  wonderfully  to  the  beauty 
of  a  garden  which  has  made  any  way  at  all,  and 
as   with   the  parish   so   with  the  garden,   the 
recognition   of   well  known  and   familiar  faces 
after  a  term  of  absence  makes  up  for  enforced 
separation  for  a  time.     I  am  always  bound  to 
my  flowers,  as  though  they  were  living,  sentient 
feeling,  grateful  creatures  which  care  for  me, 
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and  I  have   never  been  more  bound  up  with 
them  than  I  am  now  on  my  return  to  them. 

H.  EWBANK. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Pelargonium  Gloire  Lyonnaise. — This  is  a 
zonal  kind  which,  as  seen  at  Maresiield,  appears  to  be 
of  exceptional  merit.  The  trusses  are  of  enormous 
size,  the  flowers  large,  and  in  colour  a  soft  cerise-red. 

Rubus  deliciosus. — Let  any  reader  who  orders 
this  beautiful  Eocky  Mountain  shrub  see  that  he  gets 
it.  It  is  the  custom  in  some  nurseries  (whether  inten- 
tional or  otherwise  I  know  not)  to  sell  one  of  the 
American  Blackberries  under  this  name.  My  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  this  by  a  gentleman  who  ordered 
the  Eubus  deliciosus  and  got  the  Blackberry. — G. 

Aleppo  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  haleppica). — 
This  showy  shrub,  with  Pea-like  flowers  of  a  rich  tint 
or  orange-red,  is  still  in  bloom  at  Kew,  where  since  the 
early  part  of  June  it  has  been  in  flower.  It  is  a  pretty 
and  most  useful  shrub,  as  it  will  flourish  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  and  seems  to  delight  in  poor  sandy  soil 
or  a  hot  dry  bank.  Its  continuous  blooming  is  one  of 
its  beet  features. 

Omithogalum  aureum. — We  have  much  plea- 
sure in  enclosing  you  a  flower  of  Ornithogalum 
aureum  from  MM.  de  GraaflE,  Leyden,  Holland.~P. 
Babb  &  Sons. 

*,*  A  very  bright-flowered  Ornithogalum,  of  a 
rich  orange  colour,  the  flowers  from  the  specimen 
before  us  being  five  together,  and  similar  in  shape, 
though  smaller,  than  those  of  0.  arabicum. 

Linaria  triornithophora  makes  an  extremely 
beautiful  border  plant  when  taken  care  of  and 
planted  out  early  in  the  season.  It  is  just  now  one 
mass  of  its  large  purple,  yellow-lipped  blossoms,  and 
the  effect  is  nothing  less  than  wonderful ;  the  leaves 
are  somewhat  lance-shaped  in  whorls  of  four,  the 
stems  rarely  less  than  2  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  very 
doubtful  hardy  plant,  but  cuttings  struck  in  autumn 
winter  well  in  a  cold  frame,  and  may  be  ready  for 
planting  out  the  following  spring. 

New  white  Torenia.— We  saw  this  novelty  for 
the  first  time  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Cannell's  nursery 
at  Swanley,  where  it  is  considered  a  good  thing. 
It  is  a  pure  white  form  of  the  well-known  purple 
and  white  T.  asiatica,  and  differs  in  no  way  from 
it  except  in  the  absence  of  colour.  Some  so- 
called  white  flowers  are  of  questionable  whiteness, 
but  the  flowers  of  this  are  totally  white.  It  is 
robust  in  growth  and  free  flowering,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse  plants. 

The  Australian  Violet  (Erpetion  reniforme) 
did  not  prove  quite  hardy  with  us  in  the  open  air 
last  year,  and  although  a  few  plants  lived,  they 
have  not  grown  so  well  as  those  in  pans  in  a  cold 
frame.  As  a  ground  plant  for  corridors,  &c.,  we 
find  it  excellent,  and  now  it  is  quite  a  mass  of 
lovely  blue  and  white  Aiolet-like  flowers,  almost 
hiding  the  foliage.  It  is  so  easily  propagated  from 
the  creeping  stems,  however,  that  the  trouble  of 
keeping  a  few  pots  or  clumps  through  the  winter 
and  planting  them  out  again  in  spring  is  very  small 
and  repaid  a  hundredfold  by  the  result.— K. 

Vanda  teres— I  send  a  variety  of  the  old 
Vanda  teres,  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Orchids.  This  variety  was  named  Vanda  teres 
Candida  by  Professor  Reichenbach  on  account  of 
the  Urge  white  under  sepals.  To  flower  the  plant 
we  1,  It  requires,  unlike  most  other  Orchids,  plenty 
of  light  at  all  times,  with  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  East  India  house.  Grown  under  these  condi- 
tions. It  never  fails  to  flower  with  me  —  W 
WniTAKEB,  CVc/ce  Hall  (liirilcns,  Crerre. 

*.*  A  good  variety  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  ■  the 
flowers  are  of  average  shape,  the  sepals  pure  white, 
the  other  portion  of  the  flower  rosy  magenta.  It 
was  first  flowered  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  kindly  sent 
the  present  bloom.— Ed. 

Solanum  Wendlandi.-In  this  new  green- 
house climber  we  have  a  very  beiutiful  plant,  one 
that  IS  sure  to  be  generally  cultivated  when  it 
becjmes  better  known   to  nurserymen     It  is  un- 


questionably one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  orna- 
mental Solanums,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  extremely 
graceful.  Its  leaves  are  large,  deeply  lobed  or  with 
leaflets,  and  its  flower  clusters,  which  terminate  the 
drooping  shoots,  are  long  and  crowded  with  flowers 
each  over  2  inches  across  and  of  a  bright  lilac-blue 
or  purple.  It  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Cactus  house 
at  Kew,  and  as  it  hangs  from  the  rafter  has  a 
pretty  appearance.  It  comes  from  Costa  Rica, 
whence  it  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago. 

A  hedge  robed  in  scarlet. — A  few  yards  of 
Arbor-vltie  hedge  in  The  Woodlands  Nursery  at 
Maresfield  now  present  a  gorgeous  aspect.  The 
hedge  is  10  feet  high,  and  along  its  surface  trail 
naturally  long  shoots  of  Tropa3olum  speciosum, 
wreathing  and  festooning  it  in  brilliant  scarlet.  It 
is  a  happy  combination  of  graceful  foliage  and 
brilliant  flower,  enhanced  in  beauty  and  heightened 
in  effect  by  reason  of  the  cool,  moist  season. 

Phalasnopsis  Kimballiana.— This  is  a  plant 
which  I  saw  in  bloom  for  the  first  time  last  week. 
It  appears  to  belong  to  the  Liiddemanniana  section, 
but  is  distinctly  barred  on  a  light  ground.  I  must 
confess  I  was  not  enraptured  with  the  plant,  imagin- 
ing from  its  name  it  was  a  better  species ;  perhaps, 
however,  it  was  a  poor  variety.  Can  any  of  my 
readers  give  me  any  information  upon  this  plant  1 
The  one  I  saw  reminded  me  of  a  bad  form  of  P. 
sumatrana. — W.  H.  G. 

Saccolabium  cceleste.  — What  a  charming 
species  this  is,  and  one  that  would  lead  us  to  hope 
we  have  many  new  forms  of  this  genus.  It  is  of 
free  growth  with  fleshy,  carinate,  dark  green  leaves. 
The  flower- scape  is  erect,  and  attains  to  upwards  of 
1  foot  in  length ;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  sepals 
and  petals  white,  tipped  with  pale  blue,  lip  wholly 
blue,  which  renders  it  both  conspicuous  and  attrac- 
tive. It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  on 
Tuesday  last  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

A  new  Poppy. — A  very  remarkable  variety  of 
the  great  oriental  Poppy  has  for  some  time  past 
been  in  bloom  at  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham. 
It  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  typical  Papaver 
orientale,  except  in  colour,  which  instead  of  being  a 
fiery  scarlet  is  a  delicate  blush  pink,  with  a  heavy 
blotch  of  black  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  There  has 
never  before  appeared  such  a  distinct  variety  of 
this  Poppy,  and  as  it  is  so  beautiful  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  important  new  hardy  plant. 
Some  flowers  of  it  were  shown  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting,  but  when 
cut,  the  flowers  look  nothing  compared  with  those 
on  the  plant,  and  especially  in  the  dull  light  of  the 
exhibition  hall.  Its  name  is  Papaver  orientale 
Pink  Beauty. 

Ixias  and  Babianas. — Messrs.  de  Graaff  Bros., 
Leyden,  Holland,  send  us,  through  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son,  Covent  Garden,  the  following  flowers  :  Babiana, 
a  new  Cape  species,  at  present  flowering  in  their 
nursery.  Babiana  rubro-oyanea  is  at  present  a 
beautiful  sight,  a  large  mass  of  it  flowering  freely 
in  an  open  cold  pit.  Ixia  alba,  pure  white.  This 
is  interesting,  as  there  is  no  other  Ixia  which 
has  not  two  or  more  colours  in  the  flower.  This  is 
flowering  freely  in  the  open  ground. 

*,*  The  Babiana  has  a  lemon-yellow  flower,  the 
extreme  base  of  a  dull  crimson ;  a  distinct  and  hand- 
some species.  B.  rubro-cyanea  is  vivid  blue,  the 
basal  half  rich  crimson.  The  Ixia  alba  justifies  its 
name  ;  it  is  quite  white. — Ed. 

Mariposa  or  Tulip  Lilies,  as  the  Calochorti 
are  popularly  called,  have  not  had  a  particularly 
happy  season  this  year.  The  coldness  of  the  summer 
and  heavy  rains  have  bruised  the  delicate  flowers 
and  hindered  them  from  developing  so  splendidly 
as  in  1887.  In  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  at 
Tottenham  they  are  excellent  considering  the 
weather,  and  succeed  well  in  a  light,  very  sandy 
soil  and  sunny,  but  dry  situation.  If  between 
hedges  or  other  light  protection  so  much  the  better. 
A  thin  mulch  in  the  winter  will  help  to  keep  them 
from  harm.  In  the  southern  counties  the  Calochorti 
do  well,  but  in  the  north  will  require  more  protec- 
tion than  a  mere  mulch.  C.  vcnustus  is  the  finest 
of  all ;  it  is  a  charming  flower,  large,  white,  yellowish, 
spotted   and  stained   with   crimson.     The  variety 


roseus  is  also  white,  rose-coloured  at  the  base,  and 
with  a  large  brownish  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
segments,  which  have  a  pinky  tip.  A  lovely  Cali- 
fornian  species, introduced  about  1868,is  C.lilacinus, 
the  globular-shaped  flowers  lilac  in  colour;  C. 
luteus,  yellow,  the  inner  surface  bordered  with  pur- 
plish hairs;  and  C.  (Cyclobothra)  pulchellus,  have 
flowered  exceedingly  well  this  season. 

Flowers  from  Cork.— Herewith  I  send  you  a 
few  blooms  of  some  useful  autumnal  flowering 
plants.  The  Gaillardias  are,  I  consider,  good  for 
seedlings,  and  owing  to  the  weather  have  pro- 
duced quantities  of  flowering  shoots.  The  flowers 
are  very  useful  for  decorations,  as  they  last  for  a 
considerable  time  in  water.  The  Helenium  here- 
with is  a  very  showy  plant  for  a  mixed  herbaceous 
border,  producing,  as  it  does,  such  a  profusion  of 
its  golden-coloured  flowers.  Herbaceous  Phloxes 
are  just  now  at  their  best,  and  I  send  a  small  spray 
of  one  of  the  best  of  the  white-flowered  varieties. 
White  Rockets  are  blooming  for  the  second  time 
this  season. — W.  H.  Blaje,  Corh. 

* tf*  An  excellent  selection  of  useful  flowers,  the 
Gaillardias  representing  a  good  strain. — Ed. 

Crinum  Mooreanum.— The  great  beauty  of 
this  bulbous  plant  cannot  be  generally  known, 
otherwise  we  should  meet  with  it  oftener  in  private 
gardens  than  we  do.  To  call  it  the  loveliest  of  all 
the  Crinums  is  saying  no  more  than  the  plant  de- 
serves. No  other  has  so  large  and  beautifully 
formed  flowers  of  such  a  pleasing  soft  shade  of 
rose-pink.  Each  blossom  measures  nearly  6  inches 
across  the  outspread  petals  and  as  many  as  a  dozen 
flowers  and  buds  are  borne  on  one  stem,  which  is 
always  stout  and  erect,  and  from  2  feet  to  even  4 
feet  high.  The  perfume,  too,  is  not  the  least  among 
the  plant's  merits.  The  bulb  is  large  and  long,  the 
leaves  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long  and  very  broad. 
Being  a  native  of  Natal,  it  does  not  require,  as  most 
other  Crinums  do,  a  stove  temperature,  but  succeeds 
best  with  greenhouse  culture.  It  lasts  in  bloom 
for  several  weeks  and  usually  flowers  in  early 
summer  and  again  in  autumn.  Some  very  fine 
flowering  specimens  of  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew.  It  is  known  also  under 
the  names  of  C.  ornatum  and  Makoyanum. 

Spiraea  arisefolia  has  been  one  of  the  shrubs 
of  the  past  week,  and  a  very  beautiful  object  it  has 
been  on  many  a  lawn  and  shrubbery.  To  say  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Spirasas  is  but  scant  praise,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  among  the 
choicest  of  flowering  shrubs.  Its  extremely  grace- 
ful growth  and  the  showiness  of  its  great  white 
plume-like  flower  clusters  combine  to  render  it  so 
beautiful.  The  flowers  are  described  in  some  books 
as  dirty  white,  which  perhaps  expresses  in  an  apt 
way  the  appearance  of  the  flower  clusters  just  as 
they  are  fading,  but  the  artistic  eye  enjoys  the 
dirty  whiteness  far  more  than  the  cold  whiteness  of 
such  a  shrub  as,  for  instance,  the  Guelder  Rose.  I 
saw  last  week  in  a  Surrey  garden  a  specimen  of 
Sphaja  ariaefolia  whose  height  was  12  feet  and 
spread  of  branches  16  feet,  and  the  whole  was  a 
mass  of  foam-like  blossom.  A  more  striking  or 
more  graceful  shrub  for  an  open  lawn  could  not  be 
named,  and  I  should  like  to  meet  with  such  fine 
examples  more  often.  But  to  get  them  so  fine  they 
must  have  liberal  treatment  and  proper  attention 
as  to  pruning. — W.  G. 
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CAKPENTEEIA  CALIFOENICA. 

This  noble  shrub  has  now  fully  established 
its  reputation  for  excellence  both  indoors  and 
out.  The  photograph  from  which  tlie  engrav- 
ing was  done  was  taken  from  a  plant  growing 
against  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  the 
flowers  being  at  their  best  in  the  third  week 
in  April.  Bushes  in  the  open  air  have  been 
in  flower  from  the  beginning  of  July  till  the 
present  time,  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  is 
quite  hardy  in  the  south  of  England.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  3  inches  across,  with  a 
bold  group  of  stamens  of  a  lively  yellow.  The 
foliage  is  also  handsome,  with  a  particularly 
bright  and  clean  appearance.  A  coloured  plate 
of  this  appeared  in  The  Garden,  January  29, 
1887  (p.  100).  G.  J. 


NOTES  FROM  OAKWOOD. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Gahden. 
Sir, — I   send   a  few   notes    of    observations 
lately  made  at  our  experimental  garden  at  Oak- 


the  roots  in  water  look  healthy  and  are  bloom- 
ing well,  and  a  visitor  to  our  garden  tells  me 
that  he  has  seen  a  sketch  taken  in  Japan  where 
the  plants  were  quite  in  the  water.  Some  of 
my  oldest  clumps  being  rather  bare  in  the 
middle,  I  broke  a  few  up  in  May  into  six  or 
seven  pieces  and  planted  them  quite  near  the 
undivided  ones ;  the  pieces  are  blooming  the  best. 
I  think  these  unexpected  results  may  be  worth 
recording.  George  F.  Wilson. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SEED  SAVING. 

Former  generations  of  gardeners  bestowed  much 
thoughtful  care  upon  saving  seeds,  whereas  few 
now-a-days  think  of  saving  any.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  err  either  way,  as  it  is  certain  that 
very  many  kinds  or  varieties  may  be  bought 
more  cheaply,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  true  to 
name  than  they  can  be  saved,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  do  well  to  save  the  required 
number  of  certain  varieties  which  cannot  always 
be  purchased.  As  a  rule,  home-saved  seeds,  if 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  rarely  fail  to  germinate  more 


March,  the  row  at  the  present  time  being  in  full 
bearing,  but  aU  or  nearly  all  will  be  kept  for 
seed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  about  its  ripening 
properly.  Where  the  rows  are  gathered  from 
as  long  as  the  most  presentable  pods  are  avail- 
able, the  refuse  or  small  malformed  pods  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  produce  good  seed.  In 
order  to  improve  rather  than  impair  the  quality 
of  the  stock,  the  small  pods  and  weakly  seed 
ought  to  be  rejected  and  only  the  best  and  first 
formed  saved.  The  latter  properly  harvested 
and  stored  in  bags  in  a  dry  room  will,  under 
ordinarily  fair  treatment,  germinate  quickly 
next  season,  and  any  not  sown  will  be  available 
for  the  following  season.  Many  will  scout  the 
idea  of  preserving  the  produce  of  a  whole  row 
for  seed,  but  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  save 
much  more  seed  of  a  favourite  variety  than  they 
really  need.  If  a  whole  row  or  even  half  a  row 
is  too  much,  then  leave  one-third  or  less  un- 
touched, this  being  a  far  better  plan  than 
attempting  to  save  seed  from  tho  latest  formed 
pods. 

The  seed  of  Kidney  and  Runner  Beans  often 
proves  disappointing,  as  when  either  old  or 
badly  ripened  it  is  liable  to  perish  wholesale  in 


Carpenteria  californica,  growing  on  back  wall  of  greenhouse.    Engraved  for  The  Gaeden. 


wood,  Wisley.  The  late  weather  so  objection- 
able to  mortals  and  so  bad  for  the  hay,  has 
thoroughly  suited  some  plants.  We  have  never 
before  had  Meconopsis  Wallichi  nearly  in  such 
beauty  as  it  is  in  this  year,  both  the  blue  and 
purple  varieties.  Having  learnt  at  Kew  that 
this  requires  a  damper  situation  than  M.  nepa- 
lenais,  we  gave  it  this  in  some  instances,  and 
the  cloudy  damp  weather  seems  to  be  just  what 
it  likes.  The  flowers  of  Iris  Kftjmpferi  also  last 
longer  than  they  do  in  the  sunny  weather,  which 
usuallyprevaila  when  they  areout.  I  have  always 
believed  that  it  was  important  the  seed  of  this 
and  other  Irises  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
that  the  roots  should  not  be  in  the  water,  and 
that  the  clumps  should  not  be  disturbed.  Un- 
suitable weather,  my  being  busy,  and  other 
matters  prevented  the  seed,  which  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  ground  last  autumn,  being  sown  till 
this  May ;  to  my  surprise,  it  came  up  thickly  in 
about  a  month.  I  should  mention  that  the 
seed  was  kept  in  the  pods,  but  many  of  them 
had  opened.     A  few  plants  which  I  tried  with 


surely  and  strongly  than  do  those  supplied  by 
the  seedsmen,  the  latter  not  always  being  in 
a  position  to  send  out  new  or  well-ripened 
seed.  In  dull,  wet  seasons  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  properly  harvest  the  seeds  of  various  vege- 
tables, and  the  private  grower  ought,  when  there 
is  every  prospect  of  the  seed  crops  in  the  fields 
being  very  late  and  of  doubtful  quality,  to  save  as 
many  for  himself  as  possible.  Take  Peas,  for 
instance.  The  bulk  of  those  for  seed  are  grown 
in  the  open  fields  and  without  any  stakes,  and 
when  lying  a  long  time  on  the  ground  in  dull, 
wet  weather  proper  ripening  is  almost  out  of 
the  question.  In  private  gardens,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  ripen  seed  even  in  the  dullest  summer 
yet  experienced,  provided  always  the  attempt  is 
not  made  very  late  in  the  season.  We  have  two 
varieties,  one  dwarf  and  early,  the  other  tall 
and  late,  both  of  which  are  much  valued,  and 
neither  can  be  bought.  A  small  breadth  of  the 
former  is  grown  each  year  especially  for  seed, 
and  this  invariably  ripens  well.  A  sowing  of 
the  late  variety  is  made  in  February  or  early  in 


cold  heavy  soils.  In  any  case,  quite  new  and 
well-ripened  seeds  germinate  the  most  strongly, 
the  plants  apparently  possessing  a  better  con- 
stitution than  do  most  of  those  obtained  by 
sowing  inferior  seed.  We  always  save  several 
quarts  of  seed  of  the  early  Kidney  Beans,  no- 
tably Ne  Plus  Ultra,  this  being  principally  in- 
tended for  sowing  in  pots  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  and  find  it  answers  better  than 
any  bought  in.  The  plants  to  produce  this  seed 
are  grown  on  a  warm  border,  and  are  gathered 
from  for  a  short  time  only,  or  until  the  later 
sowings  are  in  full  bearing.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  leave  many  plants  on  a  warm  border 
especially  for  seed-producing,  as  the  crops  are 
rarely  kept  very  closely  gathered,  and  the  pods 
quickly  become  too  old.  At  the  same  time,  the 
plants  remain  longer  in  a  productive  state  whtn 
the  pods  are  kept  closely  picked,  and  unless 
seed  is  wanted,  none  should  be  left  on  the 
plants  to  mature.  Canadian  Wonder,  Negro 
Longpod,  and  other  stronger  growers  ought  to 
be  lightly  staked,  and  it  a  few  plants  are  left 
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untouched  these  will  ripen  abundance  of  fine 

■  seed,  which  may  be  finally  harvested  by  hang- 
ing the  plants  with  crops  intact  against  a  dry, 
sunny  wall.  Many  private  growers  save  a  few 
quarts  of  Runner  Beans,  but  all  do  not  take 
proper  advantage  of  their  chance  to  obtain 
better  ripened  seed  than  those  who  grow  the 
seed  for  sale.  A  short  row  or  a  few  plants 
ought  to  be  grown  especially  for  the  production 
of  seed,  all  the  best  and  earliest  formed  pods  on 
these  being  saved.  As  a  rule,  the  seed  is  ob- 
tained from  any  pods  that  may  have  been  missed 
by  those  who  serve  the  kitchen,  and  it  often 
happens  that  not  many  are  overlooked  till  rather 
late  in  the  season,  the  consequence  being  a 
supply  of  badly  ripened  seed.  The  production 
of  seed  greatly  weakens  a  plant,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  'unwise  to  leave  many  early  formed  pods 
all  along  the  rows.   It  is  certainly  of  importance 

■  that  the  seed  should  be  formed  early,  but  plants 
ought  either  to  be  reserved  for  producing  it,  or 
else  the  number  of  pods  should  be  much  limited 
in  number.  If  a  stock  of  any  extra  long-podded 

-  Bean  is  required,  save  only  the  very  longest 
and  straightest  pods,  and  thereby  improve  the 
strain.  Much  that  has  been  written  concerning 
Runner  Beans  ia  also  applicable  to  Broad 
Beans. 

Some  of  the  very  best  stocks  of  Broccoli  are 
in  private  growers'  hands,  the  seed  being  saved 
from  a  few  selected  plants  each  season.  One 
or  two  plants  properly  staked  and  protected 
from  rough  winds  will  perfect  quite  a  large 
packet  of  seed,  this  being  cut  early  and 
thoroughly  ripened  in  the  pods  on  paper  under 
glass.  Autumn  Cauliflowers  and  very  early 
Broccoli  can  be  saved  from  plants  lifted  and 
placed  under  glass,  and  this  is  also  the  best 
method  of  saving  seed  of  any  extra  good 
early  white  Celery.  If  there  is  any  wild 
Celery  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  very  un- 
wise to  save  seed  of  any  late  Celery,  as  I 
have  seen  one  great  failure  owing  to  the  stock 
of  home-saved  seed  being  impregnated  by  the 
pollen  from  wild  Celery.  Those  who  wish  to 
save  seed  of  any  extra  good  stock  of  Cabbage 
must  see  that  no  other  variety  ia  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  otherwise  a  much  mixed 
strain  will  be  the  result.  One  noted  variety  is 
kept  pure  with  the  greitest  difficulty,  the 
grower  living  in  a  neighbourhood  where  there 
are  many  small  gardens.  Cottagers  are  rather 
fond  of  saving  Cabbage  seed,  and  the  grower 
just  alluded  to  has  to  supply  all  in  his  imme- 
diate district  with  seed,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  growing  any  other  variety  but  his.  Any 
extra  good  or  selected  heads  should  ba  duly  cut 
once,  or  a  second  time  if  necessary,  the  seed 
produced  by  the  old  plants  being  kept  through 
the  winter.  Most  seedsmen  supply  a  good 
strain  of  Paris  White  Cos  Lettuce,  but  there  is 
often  much  variableness  in  the  character  of  the 
Black-seeded  Brown  Cos,  and  if  a  good  stock  of 
the  latter  is  onco  obtained  seed  of  it  should 
annually  ba  saved.  For  several  years  past  I 
have  saved  more  than  enough  seed  of  the 
valuable  Early  Paris  Market  Cabbage  Lettuce 
and  the  strain  has  improved  rather  than  other- 
wise. All  that  is  neceasary  is  to  save  a  few 
good  early  plants,  these  being  duly  staked  aiid 
eventually  pulled  up  and  the  tops  laid  on  paper 
under  glass  to  ripen.  Some  of  the  best  Onions 
grown  for  exhibition  are  from  home-saved  seeds. 
A  process  of  selecting  tlie  finest  and  most 
perfectly  formed  liulbs  and  saving  seed  the 
following  year  from  these  gradually  improves 
the  stock,  and  even  if  there  is  no  improvement 
effecteil,  it  is  yet  a  gain  to  have  new  and  well 
ripened  seeds  to  commence  with.  If  the  attempt 
to  save  seeds  of  Onions  and  nearly  every  other 
vegetable  is   made,   it   should   be    carried   out 


systematically,  and  particular  regard  should 
be  paid  to  staking  up  the  heads  aa  well 
as  sheltering  them  as  much  aa  possible 
from  winds  and  rain.  Home-saved  strains  of 
Parsley  are  not  always  so  finely  curled  as  those 
distributed  by  seedsmen,  but  they  are  often 
hardier,  and  that  I  hold  to  ba  of  primary  im- 
portance. Seakale  and  Asparagus  seed  are 
easily  saved,  and  that  of  the  latter  can  be 
cleaned  readily  after  being  hung  up  in  a  dry 
place  for  some  time.  One  or  two  good  fruits 
of  Tomatoes  will  give  all  the  seed  required 
in  one  season,  but  Cucumber  seed  ia  not  so 
easily  obtained.  Chance  fruit  or  any  left  in 
a  haphazard  fashion  to  ripen  will  rarely  yield 
seed.  Well- formed  young  fruit  on  a  healthy 
and  not  heavily  cropped  plant  should  be  set 
lected,  and  when  both  male  and  female  flowers 
are  quite  dry  the  latter  should  be  carefully 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  the  former.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  one  good  fruit  will 
contain  enough  seed  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  a 
garden  for  several  years. 

If  comparatively  few  save  seed  of  the  gene- 
rality of  vegetables,  Potatoes  for  planting  are 
very  extensively  stored,  but  not  so  intelligently 
as  they  merit.  Either  they  are  selected  and 
placed  in  heaps  and  not  prevented  from  sprout- 
ing prematurely,  or  else  are  mixed  with  tlie 
ware  or  those  intended  for  consumption. 
Others  take  good  care  of  their  seed  Potatoes, 
but  err  greatly  in  selecting  only  the  smaller 
ones,  or  those  that  however  well  they  may  be 
treated  will  yet  fail  to  form  strong  haulm.  It 
is  the  medium-sized  tubers  that  should  be  prin- 
cipally saved  for  planting,  these  being  stored 
thinly  in  airy  sheds  or  outhouses  and  prevented 
from  becoming  weakened  by  sprouting  much 
too  early.  W.  I. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Endive. 
The  value  of  a  good  supply  of  Endive  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  or  until  the  earliest  Lettuce  is 
available,  is  scarcely  appreciated  so  generally  as 
should  be  the  case.  Not  only  is  well-blanched 
Endive  invaluable  for  salads,  but  where  a  great 
variety  of  vegetables  is  in  demand  it  forms  a  good 
dish,  and  is  especially  serviceable  when  winter 
Spinach  fails.  Some  kind  of  protection  is  certainly 
needed  during  the  winter,  but  seeiug  that  large 
quantities  can  be  kept  In  frames,  pits,  fruit  houses 
generally,  and  sheds,  this  cannot  well  be  rightly 
urged  as  an  excuse  for  not  growing  a  sufficiency. 
Then,  again,  it  is  a  quick-growing  crop,  it  being 
possible  to  sow  or  plant  the  main  and  late  crops  in 
succession  to  early  Peas,  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  and 
liaans,  the  Endive  being  cleared  off  in  time  for  the 
ground  to  be  again  well  prepared  for  early  crops 
of  various  vegetables  next  season.  The  aim,  there- 
fore, should  be  to  grow  abundance  of  Endive,  and 
if  there  is  more  than  can  be  used  no  harm  will  be 
done.  Supposing  seed  was  sown  late  in  June,  the 
plants,  if  preserved  from  sings,  ought  now  to  be 
large  enough  to  put  out,  as  previously  advised  on 
page  (lO'.i.  In  our  case  the  most  serviceable  lot  of 
plants  is  obtained  by  sowing  seed  late  in  July  or 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  August,  the  whole 
of  the  plants  thus  raised  being  lifted  and  stored  for 
winter  use.  More  seed  is  sown  about  three  weeks 
later,  and  as  the  plants  resulting  rarely  attain  a  great 
size,  these  are  more  hardy  and  are  left  in  the  open 
ground.  A  very  severe  frost  will  kill  most  of  them, 
but,  as  a  rule,  these  small  plants  prove  very  useful 
in  the  spring.  In  either  case  it  is  the  simplest 
plan  to  sow  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  grow, 
and  the  best  varieties  are  the  Green  Curled  and  Im- 
proved Uroad-leaved  Batavian,the  last-named  being 
the  hardiest  and  also  the  best.  This  season,  owing 
to  the  moist  state  of  the  ground,  but  little  prepara- 
tion for  Endive  is  needed,  and  heavy  land  especially 
is  better  not  dug.  We  are  content  to  clear  the 
ground  of  rubbish  and  well  stir  the  surface.     Drills 


are  then  drawn  12  inches  apart,  moistened  if  at  all 
dry,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly  and  covered  with  fine 
soil.  Directly  the  seedlings  show  through  the 
ground  they  are  well  dusted  over  with  soot  and 
lime,  and  more  of  this  is  applied  as  often  as  neces- 
sary, or  otherwise  slugs  will  soon  clear  them  off. 
The  plants  are  at  first  only  lightly  thinned  out,  and 
finally  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  9  inches  apart, 
blanks  being  made  good  with  the  thinnicgs  trans- 
planted with  a  trowel. 

Lettuce. 

Sowings  made  now  often  give  good  results,  espe- 
cially if  there  are  no  early  and  rather  severe  frosts. 
The  ground  is  prepared  for  them  and  the  seed  sown 
much  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Endive,  though  the 
drills  may  be  drawn  somewhat  more  closely  to- 
gether. Any  of  the  Cos  varieties  may  be  sown,  as 
well  as  Early  Paris  Market,  All  the  Year  Round, 
and  Perfect  Gem  Cabbage  Lettuces.  The  Paris 
Market  is  the  quickest  to  heart  in,  but  is  scircely  so 
hardy  as  All  the  Year  Round.  The  Cos  varieties  do 
not  blanch  well  late  in  the  season,  but  they  are 
crisp  and  sweet,  and  mixed  with  Endive  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  good  salad.  There  will  be  no 
scarcity  of  Lettuces  this  summer ;  in  fact,  the  supply 
is  much  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  old  Black- 
seeded  Brown  Cos  proves  one  of  the  best  either  in 
a  wet  or  dry  season,  but  it  ought  always  to  be  tied 
up,  or  otherwise  the  hearts  will  not  blanch  so  well 
as  they  should  do.  A'eitch's  Perfect  Gem  is  by  far 
the  best  Cabbage  Lettuce  during  the  summer,  no 
other  variety  we  have  tried  forming  such  solid, 
crisp,  and  well-blanched  hearts. 

Gaelic  and  Shallots. 

These  are  late  in  ripening,  but  in  warm  districts 
ought  now  to  be  sufficiently  matured  for  drawing 
and  harvesting.  When  lef  5  on  the  ground  after  the 
leaves  commence  to  become  brown,  the  bulbs  are 
liable  to  decay  prematurely.  We  invariably  plant 
or  sow  Parsley  between  the  Shallots  and  Garlic,  and 
after  these  are  cleared  off  and  placed  in  a  dry  posi- 
tion to  harvest,  the  ground  is  hoed  over  and  is  soon 
covered  by  the  Parsley.  Small  Onions  suitable  for 
pickling  will  be  scarce  this  season,  and  the  small 
Shallots  will  be  in  great  demand  in  consequence. 
Shallots  also  keep  longer  than  the  spring-sown 
Onions,  and  are  a  good  substitute  for  the  latter. 
We  shall  have  two  or  three  bushels  of  Shallots,  and 
in  all  probability  there  will  not  be  one  too  many. 

Vegetable  Marrows. 

Those  planted  on  large  heaps  of  decaying  manure 
and  rubbish  are  growing  very  vigorously,  and  as  a 
conseqnenca  are  rather  shy  bearing.  It  is  advisable 
to  thin  out  the  haulm  so  as  to  let  the  light  and  air 
reach  both  the  growth  left  and  the  roots.  Sub- 
sequent breaks  may  prove  more  fruitful,  and  the 
female  flowers  will  certainly  set  better  when  not 
smothered  up  by  foliage.  We,  in  our  comparatively 
warm  district,  prefer  to  grow  the  Marrows  on  well- 
manured,  deeply-dug  ground,  and  they  never  fail 
either  in  a  dry  or  wet  season.  This  summer  without 
much  trouble  they  are  surprisingly  productive,  the 
Pen-y-Bydd  being  perhaps  even  better  than  we  have 
had  it  previously.  In  dry  districts  the  Marrows  in 
the  open  ground  ought  to  be  mulched  with  strawy 
manure,  and  they  pay  for  occasional  soakinga  of 
liquid  manure  or  clear,  soft  water.  A  mulching 
also  keeps  the  fruit  much  cleaner.  Where  they 
threaten  to  over-run  each  other  it  is  advisable  to 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  leading  growths,  and 
timely  stoppings  also  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  severe  thinning  out  at  a  later  date.  Many  err 
in  leaving  the  Marrows  too  long  on  the  plant.  To 
have  them  ia  perfection  the  long  ones  ought  to  be 
cut  when  no  more  than  6  inches  long  and  about 
7  inches  in  circumference.  These  when  cooked 
and  served  without  being  cut  in  any  way  are 
rightly  designated  Vegetable  Marrow.  Leaving 
a  number  to  grow  to  huge  proportions  has  a  most 
weakening  effect  on  the  plants  and  impairs  their 
further  usefulness.  Ridge  Cucumbers  are  not 
thriving,  but  these  also  are  in  the  healthiest  state 
where  planted  in  the  open  ground  and  sheltered. 
Many  of  those  rooting  in  decaying  matter  have 
perished. 

Various. 

As  yet  the  dreaded  Potato  disease  (Peronospora) 
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has  not  become  apparent,  but  many  plants  have 
curled,  unhealthy  foliage,  and  all  want  sunshine 
badly.  The  American  varieties  present  a  better 
appearance,  and  are  cropping  more  heavily  than 
previous  experience  in  a  showery  season  led  us  to 
expect,  but  the  quality  of  the  earliest,  including 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  the  white  form.  Early 
Puritan,  is  anything  but  good.  The  Ashleaved 
varieties,  however,  are,  all  things  considered,  sur- 
prisingly good  in  every  respect,  and  amateurs,  as 
well  as  many  professional  gardeners,  cannot  be  too 
often  advised  to  save  as  many  of  these  as  possible 
for  planting  purposes.  These  can  always  be  relied 
upon,  whereas  the  American  and  many  English- 
raised  varieties  are  of  good  quality  in  favourable 
seasons  only.  Carrots  and  Onions  are  forming  far 
too  much  top,  and  unless  the  latter  especially  are 
thinned  out  rather  more  than  usual,  they  may  fail 
to  bulb  and  ripen  off  properly.  Better  have  a  thin 
crop  of  well-matured  bulbs  than  double  the  number 
that  are  "  bull-necked,"  and  which  will  not  ripen 
and  keep  well.  Twisting  down  the  tops  of  the 
Tripolis  favours  the  growth  of  the  bulbs  and 
hastens  maturation,  but  it  is  too  early  to  treat 
the  spring-sown  similarly.  The  Carrots  may  be 
thinned  out  as  fast  as  the  roots  are  wanted  for 
use,  or  a  few  bundles  may  be  drawn  for  use  in  the 
stables.  Turnip-rooted  Beet  is  now  fit  for  use,  and 
ought  not  to  be  kept  for  the  winter,  as  when  over- 
grown it  is  of  very  poor  quality.  Runner  Beans 
are  growing  very  strongly,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
pinch  back  many  of  the  side  shoots  as  well  as 
the  leaders  when  the  top  of  the  stakes  is  reached. 
This  prevents  crowding  and  encourages  the  growth 
of  strong  spikes  of  bloom  followed  by  great 
clusters  of  pods.  Kidney  Beans  set  badly  at 
first,  but  will  soon  be  plentiful.  Moulding  up 
is  not  sufficient  this  season,  and  the  rows  ought 
to  be  given  short  stakes,  or  otherwise  the  crop 
will  be  thin  and  the  pods  very  dirty.  Kept  up- 
right and  the  rows  well  clear  of  each  other,  they 
are  much  more  profitable  than  when  they  lie  on  the 
ground  and  smother  each  other.  Peas  in  some  in- 
stances are  growing  too  strongly ;  in  others  they  re- 
fuse to  grow  at  all.  Thrips  and  other  insects  are  very 
plentiful  among  them,  and  quite  cripple  the  young 
points.  Ours  are  more  sheltered  than  usual  and 
are  doing  remarkably  well.  We  commenced  gather- 
ing from  Criterion  on  July  11,  and  this  generally 
excellent  variety  is  especially  good  this  season.  As 
a  rule  it  is  later  than  Telephone,  but  this  year  it 
was  the  earliest  by  a  week.  The  latter  and  Gladia- 
tor are  now  very  plentiful,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  pro- 
mises to  be  most  prolific.  Where  Peas  are  forming 
more  haulm  than  usual  they  ought  either  to  be  topped 
or  given  a  few  taller  stakes.  Our  rows  being  a  good 
distance  apart,  or  not  less  than  6  feet,  we  prefer  to 
add  taller  stakes,  and  a  longer  succession  of  pods  will 
result.  It  is  worthy  of  menti<  m  that  the  tall  growers 
are  again  the  most  productive,  their  stronger  con- 
stitution carrying  them  through  either  a  very  wet 
or  dry  season.  During  the  wet  weather  late  sown 
seed  rotted  in  the  ground  wholesale,  and  we  are 
now  sowing  early  and  second  early  varieties,  as 
these  only  will  have  time  to  produce  crops  before 
frosts  intervene.  Dickson's  Favourite,  Hair's  Dwarf 
Mammoth,  William  I ,  Chelsea  Gem,  and  American 
Wonder  are  all  suitable  for  very  late  sowing.  Cauli- 
flowers are  very  good  this  season,  and  with  us  not  much 
later  than  usual.  The  small  early  or  forcing  varie- 
ties, of  which  Snowball  is  a  good  type,  have  been 
very  serviceable,  and  the  hearts  were  quite  large 
enough.  Large  or  strongly  rooted  plants  of  Erfurt 
Mammoth,  Pearl,  Magnum  Bonum,  King  of  the 
Cauliflowers,  Eclipse,  and  Autumn  Giant,  it  given  an 
occasional  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  will  form  extra 
flne  heads,  and  if  the  leaves  are  tied  closely  over 
these  they  will  keep  fresh  and  white  much  longer 
than  when  this  precaution  is  not  taken.  There  have 
been  and  are  many  blind  plants  among  late  Cauli- 
flowers, and  these  as  soon  as  detected  ought  to  be 
pulled  up  and  perfect  plants  set  in  their  place.  Weeds 
are  everywhere  abundant.  The  largest  ought  to  be 
wheeled  to  the  rubbish  heap  or  burnt,  the  smaller 
ones  being  kept  closely  hoed  up.  W.  I.  M. 


Asparagus  (Male  v.  Female  Plants). — In  a  report 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Prance  M.  Beurdeley 


lays  before  the  gardening  world  the  results  of  com- 
parative trials  made  by  him  with  male  and  female 
Asparagus  plants,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  male  plants  are  more  productive  than  the  female 
ones.  From  the  12  female  plants  which  were  selected 
for  the  experiment,  76  heads  of  Asparagus  were 
gathered,  or  an  average  of  about  6i  heads  per  plant, 
while  from  20  male  plants  241  heads  were  gathered, 
or  an  average  of  about  12  heads  per  plant.  This 
experiment  was  only  made  in  one  year,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  similar  trials  were  undertaken  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  alleged  difference — 
a  matter  of  some  impoitance  to  gardeners. — Revue 
Horiicole. 

Second  early  Peas. — As  far  as  my  experience 
goes  this  year,  I  find  Telephone  to  be  the  best 
large  podding  second  early  Pea.  It  is  really  several 
days  earlier  than  many  others  sown  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  market  growers  who  have  sown  it  early 
will  find  that  Telephone  is  a  capital  successor  to  the 
first  early  varieties.  This  season  there  has  been  an 
appreciable  break  between  the  early  and  second 
early  varieties,  because  the  latter  have  been  so  slow  to 
fill.  Telephone  has  rather  long  haulm  even  on  the 
ground,  and  is  somewhat  difficult  for  pickers  to 
handle  carefully  unless  trouble  be  taken ;  indeed, 
the  inevitable  injury  done  to  tall  Peas  at  the  first 
picking  tends  to  check  sowing  them,  because  later 
gatherings  are  so  poor.  For  ordinary  field  work 
Peas  from  2J  feet  to  3  feet  high  are  the  best. — A.  D. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Seldom  have  market  gardens  and  fruit  orchards 
presented  such  a  luxurious  wealth  of  foliage  as  at 
the  present  date,  for  dull,  showery  weather  has  pre- 
vailed for  weeks ;  consequently,  growth  has  been 
extremely  rapid — in  fact,  too  much  so  for  many 
crops  that  need  sunshine  to  turn  their  sappy  growth 
to  useful  account.  Although  our  soil  being  porous 
is  capable  of  carrying  off  any  amount  of  water,  yet 
we  are  anxiously  looking  for  the  long-deferred  sun- 
shine to  bring  crops  to  perfection.  Work  is  abun- 
dant, for  ground  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  cleared 
of  a  crop  in  the  morning  and  another  sown  or 
planted  before  night,  every  day  now  being  worth 
three  later  in  the  season. 

CABBAC4ES  are  being  cleared  off  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  as  tender  now 
as  they  were  in  May.  Prices,  however,  have  become 
low,  as  they  generally  do  when  Peas  and  Beans 
come  in.  Planting  of  spring-sown  Cabbage  is  now 
being  pushed  on,  and  sowing  the  main  crop  for  next 
season  is  being  done  under  very  favourable  condi- 
tions, the  soil  being  moist,  so  that  growth  is  rapid 
enough  to  carry  the  young  plants  through  the  criti- 
cal stages  of  early  life. 

Potatoes  of  the  early  kinds,  such  as  Ashleaf 
and  Myatt's  Prolific  Kidney,  as  well  as  the  more 
prolific  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Rose,  are  now 
being  lifted  in  quantity,  as  the  space  is  required  for 
other  crops.  The  yield,  however,  is  not  equal  to 
the  promise  of  the  abundant  top  growth,  which 
monopolises  the  energy  of  the  plant  to  the  loss  of 
root  formation.  Those  that  can  wait  will  probably 
get  a  heavy  yield.  Foreign  Potatoes  have  been 
plentiful,  but  of  poor  quality,  and  will  be  a  drug  on 
the  market  now  that  home-grown  samples  are 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

Tomatoes  do  not  promise  so  well  as  last  year 
either  under  glass  or  in  the  open,  for  they  are  such 
sun-loving  subjects  that  the  last  month  of  dismal 
weather  has  caused  the  bloom  to  drop,  while  the 
leaf  growth  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fruit  pro- 
duction. The  growths  are  being  thinned  out  and 
the  plants  securely  tied  to  protect  them  against  the 
gales  of  wind  that  have  been  very  trying  of  late, 
and  in  the  hope  that  a  fine  autumn  may  ripen  off  a 
better  crop  than  is  now  anticipated. 

Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  and  winter  green  crops 
of  all  descriptions  are  being  put  out  under  very 
favourable  conditions.  No  fresh  manure  is  used  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  the  soil  is  ploughed  over  and 
the  plants  put  in  between  the  furrows  and  a  good 
dressing  of  soot  is  applied,  which  not  only  acts  as 
a  preventive  against  the  attacks  of  slugs,  snails,  &c., 
but  also  as  a  manure. 

TuBNiPS    are    now  in    splendid   condition    for 


market,  the  damp  weather  just  suiting  them.  Sow- 
ing the  main  crop  for  winter  is  now  being  done, 
and  any  land  that  Beans  or  Peas  is  cleared  from  is 
lightly  broken  up  and  the  seed  sown  at  once.  The 
white-fleshed  varieties  are  the  ones  universally 
grown  for  market. 

Bush  fruits  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
heavy  rains,  and  are  now  clean  and  healthy,  but 
the  Strawberry  crop  has  been  very  much  injured 
by  such  excessive  downpours.  Fruit  trees  are 
lightly  cropped,  but  the  storms  have  cleared  them 
of  a  good  deal  of  the  insect  pests,  and  they  are 
generally  looking  well  in  foliage.  Young  specimens 
are  carrying  far  better  crops  than  old-established 
trees.  J.  G, 

Hants, 


STORING  RAIN  WATER. 
Although  the  drought  of  last  year  may  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  things  of  the  past,  its  effects 
are  still  plainly  visible,  and  we  should  be  extremely 
negligent  if  we  allowed  the  lessons  so  plainly 
written  for  us  to  pass  entirely  unheeded  and  take 
no  steps  to  more  effectually  cope  with  future  visita- 
tions of  drought.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  many 
things  that  check  improvement,  for  the  majority  of 
tenants  have  too  precarious  an  interest  in  the  land 
they  cultivate  to  sink  much  capital  in  such  enter- 
prises as  store  tanks,  preferring  rather  to  trust  that 
Nature  will  be  propitious  in  granting  good  seasons. 
Owners  of  property  cannot  plead  such  an  excuse, 
and  if  they  set  the  example  others  will  only  be  too 
ready  to  follow  suit,  or,  at  all  events,  to  pay  a  good 
interest  in  so  necessary  an  outlay  as  that  which 
saves  the  superabundant  rainfall  of  one  season  for 
use  when  drought  prevails.  Taking  a  general 
survey  of  large  gardens,  I  am  confident  that  a 
month  or  six  weeks  of  drought  will  bring  a  water 
famine,  as  far  as  stored-up  rain  water  is  concerned, 
although  many  have  a  good  supply  in  ponds  or 
ornamental  lakes,  while  in  the  populous  districts, 
where  water  companies  ran  their  pipes,  all  other 
contrivances  are  soon  superseded  by  the  saving  of 
labour  through  the  water  being  applied  direct  from 
the  pipes  by  a  hose.  But  when  we  come  to  study 
the  effect  on  the  plants  we  shall  find  that  the  diffe- 
rence is  all  in  favour  of  the  rain  water. 

Now  the  question  comes.  How  are  we  to  improve? 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  water  tanks 
are  to  be  left  to  ordinary  hothouBe  builders  they 
will  go  on  supplying,  as  they  have  done  in  times 
past,  a  tank  for  each  house  that  will  be  full  with 
about  an  hour's  heavy  rain,  and  empty  after  a  few 
days'  sunshine.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any 
scheme  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
places,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
which  is  done  successfully  at  one  place  can  be 
done  in  others.  Those  who  were  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers by  the  drought  of  1887  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  having  a  reserve  of  rain  water 
always  ready  for  an  emergency  is  worth  serious 
attention.  Looking  round  the  garden  of  Eagle- 
hurst  Castle,  Fawley,  Hants,  a  short  time  ago,  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  excellent  supply  of  tanks 
which  Mr.  Watson,  who  has  been  gardener  for  a 
good  many  years,  has  by  degrees  had  introduced 
into  the  houses  in  the  place  of  the  little  makeshift 
ones  he  found  in  use  when  taking  charge,  for  on 
the  dry  soil  of  the  south  coast  he  soon  found  that 
it  was  useless  trying  to  grow  succulent  crops  in 
summer  without  plenty  of  water.  Even  these 
large  tanks  that  run  the  entire  length  of  some  of 
the  houses  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  supply  stored 
for  any  special  emergency,  as  on  descending  a  flight 
of  steps  beneath  the  oldest  portion  of  the  castle,  I 
came  upon  such  an  array  of  soft-water  tanks  as  I 
had  never  seen  before,  and  I  was  informed  that  they 
had  all  originally  been  cellars,  stores,  and  living 
rooms,  but  a  former  owner  of  the  estate  had  so 
great  a  dread  of  fire,  that  he  converted  the  whole 
of  them  into  water-tight  tanks,  with  pipes  lead- 
ing from  every  building  on  the  premises,  so  that 
every ,  drop  that  is  usually  running  to  waste  was 
here  carefully  stored  for  use.  Each  tank  was 
numbered,  and  its  holding  capacity  was  marked 
in  plain  figures ;  a  fire-engine  pumped  the 
water  up    and     distributed    it    wherever    it   was 
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needed.  Certainly  the  supply  of  salad  and  green 
vegetables  that  I  saw  at  the  end  of  a  very  dry  sum- 
mer convinced  me  that  the  water  supply  of  gardens 
where  only  the  ordinary  means  are  adopted  is  one 
of  the  weakest  points  in  English  gardens. 

Bricks,  mortar,  and  cement  are  not  very  expen- 
sive, and  the  tanks  once  constructed  are  permanent 
improvements  and  not  liable  to  wear  out  or  need 
much  repair.  The  evils  of  allowing  drought  to 
affect  our  fruit  trees  are  very  clearly  pointed  out  by 
some  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  in 
the  land.  The  temporary  effect  of  drought  in  the 
shape  of  dried-up  lawns  and  vegetables  and  salads 
that  are  hardly  edible  are  but  transient  evils  com- 
pared to  the  effects  on  fruit  trees,  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  deficient  fruit  crops  of  the  present 
season  and  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  insect 
pests  are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  effects  of 
drought.  Nothing  short  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
mode  of  storing  our  wasted  supplies  of  rain  water 
will  overcome  the  difficulty.  We  are  at  present 
getting  weather  quite  opposite  to  that  of  1887,  being 
cold,  wet,  and  cheerless  for  July.  But  we  must  not 
wait  for  the  next  drought  to  come  upon  us  before 
we  begin  to  prepare  to  combat  it,  and  they  will  be 
the  likeliest  to  be  successful  who  take  time  by  the 
forelock  and  commence  by  storing  the  superabun- 
dant rainfall  of  to-day  for  the  needs  that  are  sure 
to  come  for  it  in  time.  J.  GROOM. 

Oosjiort. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERmG  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Continued.) 
Myrica  (Sweet  Gale). — The  Mjo-icas,  like 
the  Sweet  Fern  Busli  (Comptonia  asplenifolia), 
though  not  strictly  flowering  shrubs,  are  so  de- 
sirable for  the  garden  on  account  of  their  sweet- 
scented  foliage,  that  they  cannot  be  left  out  of 
our    list.     The    common    native    Sweet    Gale 


The  Calif omian  Oeoherry  tree  (Nuttallia  cerasiformis). 

(M.  Gale)  sliould  be  in  every  garden  where 
Bweet-.smelling  plants  are  cared  for.  Though  a 
native,  it  is  not  common  or  generally  known. 
It  ia  a  thin  growing  bush,  2  feet  or  3  feet  high, 
with  fragrant  leaves  with  toothed  margins.  It 
likes  a  moist  spot  best,  such  as  a  bog,  where  it 
will  spread  by  <inderground  shoots  and  make  a 
large  mass.  Even  less  common  are  the  North 
American  species,  M.  cerifera,  or  AVax  Myrtle  or 
Bayberry,  M.  pennsylvanica  and  M.  californica, 


the  latter  a  desirable  evergreen,  of  dense  growth 
with  handsome  fragrant  leaves  that  keep  green 
through  the  winter.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing 
plant,  especially  in   light   soils,  and    is   quite 


The  common  Myrtle  (Myrtus  communis 


hardy,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  scarcely  known 
outside  botanical  collections.  The  Wax  Myrtle  is 
met  with  in  old  gardens,  having  been  planted 
fur  the  sake  of  its  spicy  fcjliage. 

Myricaria  germanica  (German  Tamarisk). 
— A  most  elegant  shrub,  hardly  differing  from 
the  common  Tamarisk  of  our  sea  coasts.     It  has 


dry  banks  where  little    in   the  way  of   shrubs 
would  flourish. 

Myrtus  (Myrtle). — In  southern  and  coast 
counties  the  Myrtle  (see  illustration)  is  hardy 
enough  to  be  planted  as  a  bush  in  the  open,  for 
if  its  shoots  become  killed  by  frosts  the  bush 
recovers  the  following  season.  But  as  a  wall 
shrub  the  common  Myrtle  is  most  generally 
grown,  and  house  walls  could  not  have  a  denser 
or  more  beautiful  covering,  especially  if  some 
showy  flowered  creeper  like  Clematis  or  Honey- 
suckle be  allowed  to  ramble  among  the  Myrtles. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  the  common 
Myrtle,  every  one  with  beautiful  sweet-smelling 
foliage,  and  all  with  white  flowers,  produced  more 
or  less  abundantly.  The  chief  kinds  are  the 
Dutch,  Italian,  Roman,  Rosemary  or  Thyme- 
leaved,  Nutmeg,  Box-leaved,  and  Andalusian. 
Besides  these  there  are  some  with  variegated 
foliage,  the  leaves  being  striped  with  gold  or 
silver,  or  spotted  and  blotched.  In  planting  a 
Myrtle  against  a  wall  choice  should  always,  if 
possible,  be  given  to  a  space  protected  from 
northerly  and  easterly  winds  which  injure  the 
tender  foliage  so  much  in  early  spring.  The 
Myrtle  is  often  grown  in  tubs  or  pots  in  old 
gardens  for  placing  on  lawns  or  terraces  in  sum- 
mer and  put  under  protection  during  winter. 

Neillia  opulifolia  (Nine  Bark). — This  is  the 
common  shrub  generally  known  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Spirfea  opulifolia.  It  is 
usually  seen  about  the  height  of  from  3  feet  to 
5  feet,  but  in  good  soils  and  sheltei'ed  places  it 
makes  a  bush  8  feet  or  10  feet  high  and  as 
much  through.  It  blooms  about  midsummer, 
the  flowers  being  small  and  white  in  dense 
feathery  clusters.  A  more  important  shrub  for 
ornamental  planting  is  the  variety  with  golden 
leaves,  named  aurea.  The  yellow  tinge  of  the 
foliage  is  extremely  bright,  and  at  a  distance 
looks  like  a  glowing  mass  of  yellow  bloom.  It 
is  a  hardy  and  vigorotis  shrub  suitable  for  plant- 
ing anywhere. 

Nuttallia     cerasiformis     (Osoberry).  —  A 


The  Flowering  Ash  (Ornus  europrna). 


Flower  sprays  of  Periploca  grseca. 


similar  feathery  foliage  and  bear.s  long  plume-  Califomian  deciduous  shrub  (see  illustration) 
like  clusters  of  small  pink  flowers  in  great  worthy  of  attention  on  account  of  its  being  one 
abundance.  It  grows  C  feet  or  8  feet  high  in  j  of  the  earliest  shrubs  to  flower.  Hardly  before 
light,  warm,  sandy  soil^,  and,  like  the  true  '  winter  is  past  its  abundant  drooping  racemes  of 
Tamarisks,  is  a  capital  shrub  for  planting  on  j  white  flowers  are  produced,  and  usually  before 
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the  new  leaves.  When  in  bloom  it  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes 
aanguLneum)  and  is  sometimes  popularly  called 
the  early  white  Flowering  Currant.  Fully 
grown  it  makes  a  dense  round-headed  bush 
from  6  feet  to  12  feet  in  height,  and  as  it  grows 
anywhere,  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and  is 
thoroughly  hardy,  it  is  a  desirable  shrub  for  a 
garden. 

Olearia. — A  small  genus  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  shrubs,  mostly  evergreen,  some  of 
which  are  quite  hardy  in  England  without  pro- 
tection. The  most  valuable  is  O.  Haasti,  be- 
cause it  is  the  hardiest,  the  most  beautiful  in 
flower,  and  blooms  in  early  autumn,  when  most 
other  shrubs  are  flowerless.  Fully  grown,  it  is  a 
dense  compact  bush  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high, 
has  small  round  leaves,  very  thick  and  pale 
green,  and  not  unlike  those  of  the  large-leaved 
Box.  Its  flowers  are  small,  white,  Daisy-like, 
very  abundant,  and  borne  in  broad  flat  clusters, 
and  generally  the  whole  bush  is  covered  with 
bloom.  It  begins  to  flower  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  continues  in  bloom  for  a  month  or 
longer.  It  is  of  quick  growth  and  flourishes 
everywhere  in  light  well-drained  soils,  and 
makes  a  beautiful  lawn  shrub.  A  very  effective 
group  can  be  made  by  planting  several  together, 
intermixed  with  the  scarlet  Gladiolus  brench- 
leyensis,  which  flowers  at  the  same  time.  The 
other  Olearias  now  Ln  gardens,  though  not  hardy 
enough  for  planting  in  the  open,  make  capital 
wall  shrubs.  O.  Gunniana  (called  also  Eurybia 
Gunniana)  is  an  Evergreen,  producing  a  pro- 
fusion of  white  flowers  in  early  autumn.  Other 
varieties  are  O.  ranmlosa,  flowers  small,  white, 
very  abundant ;  O.  Forsteri  and  O.  dentata, 
both  excellent  for  warm  walls,  which  they  adorn 
with  white  blossoms  in  autumn.  In  the  southern 
counties  and  warm  coast  districts  all  the  half- 
hardy  Olearias  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open, 
and  only  require  some  slight  winter  protection. 

Ornus  europsea  (Flowering  Ash). — A  hand- 
some flowering  tree  (see  illustration)  of  medium 
growth,  suitable  for  small  lawns  or  grouping 
with  larger  trees.  It  makes  a  dense  round- 
headed  tree,  generally  not  exceeding  30  feet  in 


foliage  is  sometimes  injured  by  late  frosts. 
There  are  various  so-called  species  of  Ornus 
(now  placed  in  the  genus  Fraxinus)  which 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  common  O. 
europsea.      0.    floribunda,    an    illustration    of 


The  Himalayan  Flowering  Ash  (Ornus  floribunda). 

height.  Its  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  com- 
mon Ash,  and  the  tree  produces  in  early  summer, 
usually  about  the  end  of  May,  large  plume-like 
clusters  of  tiny  flowers  of  a  yellowish  white. 
It  should  always  be  planted  in  an  open  spot,  and 
if  possible  in  moist  soil,  though  it  flourishes 
well  in  light,  dry  soil.  It  is  a  South  European 
tree  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  although  its  young 


catalogues,  such  as  O.  argentea,  O.  rotundifolia, 
and  O.  globifera,  &c. ,  apply  to  Flowering  Ashes 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  those  de- 
scribed. 

Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius.  —  A  neat 
little  evergreen  Composite  shrub  from  Tasmania, 
quite  hardy  without  protection  in  the  south  and 
coast  districts.  It  is  of  slender  and  neat  growth, 
has  small  Rosemary-like  leaves,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  small  white  flowers  in  dense  clusters 
about  the  end  of  summer.  It  flourishes  in  any 
light  soil,  and  should  be  planted  in  an  open 
sunny  spot. 

Paulcwnia  impe-rialis. — A  noble-flowering 
tree  (see  illustration)  from  Japan,  but  hardly 
suitable  for  our  English  climate,  though  in  a 
few  favoured  places  it  succeeds  well  and  nume- 
rous fine  specimens  have  reached  a  considerable 
age.  lis  chief  defect  is  that  it  comes  into 
flower  and  leaf  so  early  that  the  buds  and  often 
young  leaves  are  injured  by  late  frosts.  This 
happens  if  the  winter  has  been  mild  and  the 
spring  late,  but  if  the  reverse  is  the  case,  a 


The  shrubby  Jerusalem  Sage  (Phlomis  frutioosa). 

which  is  here  given,  is  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas, though  more  tender  than  the  European 
species,  and  flourishes  well  in  southern  districts. 
It  is  named  floribunda  because  of  the  profusion 
of  its  feathery  blossom.     The  names  found  in 


Faulownia  imperialis. 


glorious  display  of  bloom  is  the  re- 
sult. It  is  noble  in  foliage  as  well 
as  in  bloom,  for  the  leaves  measure 
a  foot  in  length,  and  have  been 
known  to  exceed  20  inches.  They 
are  of  a  dull  green  and  are  generally 
lobed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
erect  spikes,  and  resemble  in  form 
those  of  a  Bignonia,  their  colour  be- 
ing a  delicate  mauve-purple  blotched 
inside  with  a  deeper  tint.  At  ma- 
turity the  Faulownia  assumes  a 
dense,  rounded  head,  but  rarely  exceeds  30  feet 
in  height.  In  some  south  coast  gardens,  how- 
ever, there  are  specimens  nearly  40  feet  in 
height.  If  the  shoots  of  young  plants  of  it  are 
cut  back  annually,  as  those  of  the  Ailanthus  and 
Catalpa  often  are,  the  Faulownia  makes  strong 
growths  bearing  enormous  foliage,  and  is  then 
of  sub-tropical  aspect.  The  finest  Paulownias 
are  generally  found  growing  on  a  light,  but  deep 
loam,  and  rarely  succeed  in  very  sandy  or  ex- 
cessively stift'  soils. 

Periploca  grseca. — A  very  rapid-growing 
shrubby  climber,  excellent  for  walls,  arbours, 
trellises,  and  the  like,  but  on  account  of  the 
somewhat  unpleasant  odour  of  its  flowers  it  is 
not  advisable  to  plant  it  against  the  walls  of  a 
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dwelling  house.  Its  long,  slender  sterna  and 
branches  form  a  dense  mass,  and  at  midsummer 
are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  brownish  red 
flowers,  which  have  a  velvety  appearance.  It 
is  deciduous,  therefore  not  suitable  for  a  screen 
in  winter.  Though  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  has  been  grown  in 
Enghsh  gardens  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

Pernettya  muoronata.^ — A  beautiful  little 
dwarf  Evergreen  of  the  Heath  family  from  South 
America,  hardy  enough  for  every  English  gar- 
den and  deserving  of  being  planted  everywhere 
where  suitable  soil  exists.  Its  chief  beauty  be- 
yond its  evergreen  foliage  is  its  berries,  which 
are  produced  in  autumn  after  an  abundant  crop 
of  small  white  blossoms.  The  berries  are  the 
size  of  small  Cherries,  and  in  the  original  form 
are  in  colour  a  dull  purple,  but  now  there  are 
varieties  with  the  berries  white,  rose,  pink, 
crimson,  purple-black,  with  every  intermediate 
shade  of  tint.  There  are  few  more  charming 
dwarf  shrubs  than  these  Pernettyas,  and  they 
should  be  planted  in  every  garden  where  the 
soil  is  peaty,  sandy,  or  of  light  loam,  and  even 
a  heavy  soil  may  be  made  suitable  for  them  by 
a  large  addition  of  decayed  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  For  autumn  and  winter  beds  on  a  lawn 
near  the  house  they  are  excellent,  as  they  have 
a  cheerful  aspect  throughout  the  winter. 

Phlomis  fruticosa  (Jerusalem  Sage). — Not 
an  important  shrub,  but  an  interesting  one  and 
handsome  when  in  flower.  It  is  a  twiggy  bush 
about  a  yard  high  when  fully  grown,  with  Sage- 
like leaves  covered  with  a  yellowish  white, 
woolly  substance.  Its  flowers  (see  illustration) 
are  large,  of  a  rich  yellow,  and  crowded  in  whorls 
at  intervals  on  the  stems.  It  blooms  in  summer, 
and  is  attractive  for  two  or  three  weeks.  A 
native  of  South  Europe,  but  hardy  in  all  light 
soils  ill  the  southern  counties. 

Piptanthus  nepalensis  (Nepaul  Laburnum). 
— A  very  handsome  shrub  from  the  Himalayan 
region,  hardy  enough  for  walls,  which  it  covers 
with  a  growth  of  large  deep  green  leaves  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  the  common  Laburnum. 
The  Piptanthus  lias  evergreen  foliage,  and  in 
early  summer  bears  long,  dense  clusters  of  large, 
bright  yellow  flowers  similar  to,  but  larger  than, 
those  of  the  Laburnum.  It  succeeds  best  in 
light  soils,  and  iu  southern  and  warm  localities 
withstands  our  winters  without  wall  protection, 
but  it  is  only  tn  be  recommended  for  walls. 

Potentilla  fruticosa  (Shrubby  Cinquefoil). 
—  A  pretty  native  shrub  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  a  garden,  it  is  a  neat-growing  bush  from 
2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  bearing  in  summer  showy 
golden  yellow  flowers  in  clusters.  A  capital 
shrub  for  rock  garden,  dry  bank,  or  other  dry 
places. 

Iionicera  acuminata. — We  do  not  remember 

havlEg  seen  this  Honeysuckle  elsewhere  than  at 
Kew,  where  against  the  herbaceous  ground  wall 
there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  which  covers  a  large 
space  and  is  now  in  full  flower.  The  stems  and 
branches  are  slender,  the  latter  drooping  in  a  grace- 
ful way,  and  the  leaves,  as  the  name  suggests,  are 
pointed.  The  flowers  are  large  and  purple,  borne 
in  pairs  from  the  leaf  axils  along  the  young  shoots. 
As  every  new  Honeysuckle  is  a  gain,  this  will  in- 
terest those  who  are  partial  to  these  beautiful 
climbers.  It  comes  from  the  Himalayas,  and 
seems  to  be  perfectly  hardy  with  wall  protection  at 
Kew. — G. 

Veronica  Traversi  is  now  in  perfection  of 
bloom,  and  is  among  the  most  attractive  shrubs 
just  now.  Its  bloom  is  unusually  abundant  this 
year,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  last  year's  heat  and 
drought  which  ripened  its  growth  thoroughly. 
Some  huge  bushes  of  it  on  the  lawns  at  Kew,  i  feet 
and  5  feet  across,  making  a  perfectly  f-ymmetrical 


rounded  mass,  are  covered  with  delicate  mauve 
bloom.  The  special  merits  of  this  shrub  are  that  it 
grows  in  almost  any  soil  very  rapidly,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  Evergreens  for  a  chalk  soil  and  ex- 
posed position.  No  amount  of  wind  seems  to  affect 
it.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  the  New 
Zealand  shrubby  Veronicas  now  so  numerous  in  our 
gardens. — ^Y.  Q. 


HARDY  APRICOTS. 


Two  hardy  Apricots  are  now  in  bloom  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum — a  wild  form  of  Prunus  armeniaca,  the 
original  of  the  cultivated  Apricot  found  by  Dr. 
Bretschneider  on  the  mountains  near  Pekin,  and 
common  in  Northern  China  and  Mongolia — a  hand- 
some erect  shrub,  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  of  which 
there  are  two  specimens  in  the  Arboretum,  one  with 
pale  pink,  the  other  with  nearly  pure  white  flowers, 
which  precede  the  rounded,  sub-cordate,  abruptly 
acuminate,  serrate  leaves,  and  small  yellow  or  red, 
thin-fleshed  edible  fruit.  The  second  is  the  Siberian 
Apricot,  which  botanists  now  consider  a  geogra- 
phical variety  of  the  last.  It  is  a  taller  plant, 
sometimes  20  feet  in  height,  with  a  much  lighter 
coloured  bark  and  stouter  branches,  which  are 
covered  with  pure  white  or  pale  pink  flowers, 
preceding  the  ovate-acuminate  leaves,  and  small, 
scarcely  edible  fruit.  It  is  a  common  Siberian 
tree,  extending  through  Northern  China  to  Man- 
churia. It  is  very  hardy  here,  and  exceedingly 
ornamental  when  in  bloom.  Another  Prunus  from 
the  mountains  near  Pekin  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
Arboretum  for  the  lirst  time.  Dr.  Bretschneider 
considered  this  the  wild  single-flowered  form  of  the 
well-known  flowering  Almond,  Prunus  (Amygda- 
lopsis)  triloba,  so  common  in  gardens,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  early  spring  flowering 
shrubs.  The  Pekin  plant  produces  in  great  profu- 
sion large  pink  solitary  single  flowers  on  its  naked 
branches,  and,  apart  from  its  great  botanical  inte- 
rest, is  a  handsome  and  very  hardy  shrub,  well 
worth  cultivation.  Its  habit,  its  bark  and  foliage 
appear  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  double- 
flowered  plant. 

Prunus  Simoni,  which  Maximowicz,  in  his  mo- 
nograph of  the  species  of  the  genus  Prunus  of 
Eastern  Asia,  considers  the  wild  type  of  the  Necta- 
rine (Prunus  persica  nectarina),  is  in  flower.  It  is 
a  dwarf  tree,  with  erect  branches  covered,  as  well 
as  the  stem,  with  light  grey  warty  bark.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  elliptical,  denticulate,  and  borne  on  short 
petioles  ;  they  are  preceded  by  small  white  flowers. 
The  fruit  has  the  grooved  stone  of  a  Peach  and  the 
smooth  skin  of  a  Plum.  It  is  a  brick-red  colour, 
depressed-globular,  and  with  a  depression  in  the 
upper  and  lower  sides.  The  flesh,  which  adheres 
to  the  stone,  is  yellow,  rather  juicy,  although 
austere.  It  is  not  large,  hardly  exceeding  1  inch 
or  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  but  doubtless  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  cultivation.  Prunus  Simoni 
is  a  native  of  China,  where,  as  well  as  in  Japan, 
it  is  often  found  in  gardens.  Here  it  forms  a  small 
and  perfectly  hardy  tree,  with  a  strict  pyramidal 
habit.  Its  resemblance  to  the  cultivated  Nectarine 
is  interesting,  and  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
pomologists  to  establish  a  new  race  of  hardy  Nec- 
tarines capable  of  supporting  the  extremes  of  our 
northern  climate. —  Garden  nml  Forest. 


of  the  common  Horse  Chestnut  was  budded  with  the 
showy  variegated  variety,  appreciated  by  many  for  the 
distinctive  colour  and  brightness  of  its  foliage.  Al- 
though this  bud  perished,  the  stock  produced  entirely 
variegated  leaves,  not  only  above  where  the  bud  was 
inserted,  but  even  on  the  sprigs  that  issue  from  the  base 
of  the  stem.  This  occurred  in  more  than  one  instance. 
In  short,  the  fact  of  inserting  the  hud,  although  this 
never  grew,  altered  the  character  of  the  tree  from  a 
green-leaved  to  a  variegated.  Such  cases  are  interest- 
ing and  noteworthy. 

Desfontainea  spinosa.— This  beautiful  South 
American  shrub,  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
a  Holly  in  foliage,  is  now  in  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  tube-shaped,  about  2  inches  in  length,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  being  bright  scarlet,  and  the  lower 
yellow.  This  shrub,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
William  Lobb,  is  too  tender  for  most  parts  of 
England,  as  unless  it  be  in  an  especially  favoured 
spot,  a  healthy  specimen  is  rarely  seen  ;  still,  from 
the  beauty  of  its  blossoms  it  well  repays  the  pro- 
tection of  a  greenhouse.  It  can  be  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings  put  in  at  this  season  and  kept 
close  until  rooted.  They  often  remain  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  strike,  but  if  good  cuttings  are 
obtained  they  seldom  decay. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Lonicera  flava  nova  is  an  excellent  Honeysuckle 
with  yellow  tubuhir  liuwerd.  A  specimen  at  Waltham  Cmy-s 
shows  its  merits. 

The  g-olden-leaved  Quercus  concordia  is  .in  ex- 

ccudiugly  oriiameubil  tree,  and  one  of  tho  best  things  of  its 
kind  amongst  the  golden  leaved  trees  at  Waltham  Cross. 

Golden-leaved  Catalpa  has  noblo  foliage  of  a  rich 
golden  colour.  An  example  of  it  in  the  Waltham  Cross  Nur- 
sery was  nioct  sti-iking  surrounded  with  green-leaved  trees. 

Picea  Parryana  glauca  is  a  beautiful  orn». 
mental  Conifer.  It  is  most  conapicuous  in  tlio  central 
walk  in  tlio  Waltbam  Cross  Nursery,  where  there  are 
medium-sized  healthy  specimens,  the  glaucous  tips  to 
the  branches  giving  just  the  colour  that  is  needed  in  a 
garden.  It  is  not  of  a  washy  hue,  but  bright  and  de- 
cided. 

A  curious  result  of  budding  is  aeon  in  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul's  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross.     A  specimen 


Propagating. 


Cheysakthemums.— On  page  25  "A.  D."  records  a 
very  curious  incident  in  striking  cuttings  of  Chry- 
santhemums— curious,  as  being  exactly  the  opposite 
of  not  only  my  own  experience,  but  also  that  of  my 
friends  whom  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  for, 
like  "  A.  D.,"  I  put  in  a  quantity  of  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings  a  few  weeks  ago  and  was  obliged  to  pot 
some  of  them  off  directly  they  were  rooted.  In 
every  case  I  found  those  around  the  edges  of  the 
pots  were  in  a  more  advanced  state  as  far  as  roots 
were  concerned  than  the  centre  ones,  for  in  many 
oases  the  whole  of  the  outside  ones  were  rooted, 
while  of  those  within  the  circle  scarcely  one  was 
struck.  That  immediate  contact  with  the  side  of 
the  pot  greatly  accelerates  the  action  of  rooting  is 
well  known  to  all  propagators,  and  for  that  very 
reason  pots  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter  are 
generally  used  instead  of  larger  ones.  Another 
peculiarity  that  I  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  tenderest  hard-wooded  subjects  such  as 
Heaths,  Epacris,  and  so  on  is,  that  while  the  usual, 
and  indeed  the  most  successful  method  is  to  cover 
the  cuttings  with  a  bell-glass,  it  often  happens 
that  a  few  of  the  outside  cuttings  are  caught  by  the 
edge  of  the  glass  when  putting  it  on  after  removal 
and  bent  down.  Now  those  cuttings  that  are  kept 
flattened  down  by  the  edge  of  the  bell-glass  are 
generally  the  very  first  to  root,  though  they  have 
been  subjected  to  what  one  would  consider  as  very 
injudicious  treatment.  This  experience  is  not  the 
result  of  one  or  two  pots  of  cuttings,  but  is  based  on 
the  practice  of  years. 

Golden  Drop  (Onosma  taurica). — This  plant 
can  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  rather 
slips,  put  in  at  this  season  in  an  open  border,  and 
just  covered  with  a  hand-glass  till  rooted.  For  pro- 
pagating purposes  the  young  shoots  (which  are 
usually  pushed  out  freely  at  this  season  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  plant)  should  be  stripped  off 
when  they  have  reached  a  length  of  ?>  inches  to 
5  inches,  and  then  dibbled  into  the  soil  which  has 
been  previously  lightened  by  a  liberal  admixture  of 
sand.  When  finished  and  a  good  watering  given, 
very  little  more  attention  will  be  needed,  except  to 
shade  from  sunshine  till  they  are  rooted.  After 
trying  both  methods,  I  prefer  to  strip  off  the  shoots 
as  cuttings  rather  than  to  remove  them  with  a 
knife. 

Hardy  Heaths. — A  ready  means  of  increasing 
many  of  our  hardy  Heaths,  that  is  to  say,  the  low- 
growing  forms,  is  to  select  those  that  have  been 
planted  rather  deeply,  and  split  them  up  after  the 
manner  of  many  herbaceous  subjects,  when  they 
may  be  again  planted  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  posi- 
tion if  possible.  This  operation  is  best  carried 
out  in  early  spring,  whereas  when  it  is  desired  to 
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propagate  them  by  cuttings,  which  must  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Tree  Heaths,  and  is  also  avail- 
able for  all  the  others,  the  present  season  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  treatment 
accorded  to  the  cuttings  of  the  hardy  Heaths  is 
much  the  same  as  that  required  by  the  greenhouse 
varieties,  viz  ,  select  as  cuttings  the  young  shoots, 
and  after  stripping  off  the  bottom  leaves,  dibble 
them  into  pots  of  sandy  peat.  A  length  of  1  .V  inches 
to  2-i-  inches  is  a  very  suitable  one  for  the  cuttings, 
and  in  preparing  them  for  insertion  the  leaves 
should  be  stripped  from  nearly  one-half  of  the  lower 
portioi-.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained  and 
fiUec  with  very  sandy  peat,  leaving  just  enough 
space  lor  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  top.  The  sand 
having  been  slightly  watered  through  a  fine  rose, 
the  pots  are  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings, 
which  should  be  dibbled  in  firmly,  and  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  after  being  separated  from 
the  parent  plant.  From  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
cuttings  they  will  need  to  be  kept  as  close  as  possi- 
ble till  rooted,  and  from  this  circumstance  they 
may  be  covered  with  bell-glasses  and  then  sheltered 
within  a  frame,  but  if  there  are  no  bell-glasses 
available  for  the  purpose,  as  air-tight  a  frame  as 
possible  should  be  chosen.  As  cleanliness  is  a  very 
important  point  in  striking  the  more  delicate  cut- 
tings, the  interior  of  the  frame  should  have  a 
thorough  whitewashing  before  the  cuttings  are 
placed  therein,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  shade 
them  during  sunshine.  As  shading  is  so  necessary, 
a  very  good  plan  is  to  place  the  frame  in  a  shady 
position.  Seeds  of  many  of  the  hardy  Heaths  are 
readily  obtained,  and  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans 
of  sandy  peat,  and  slightly  covered  with  a  very  fine 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Then  after  being  watered 
a  pane  of  glass  should  be  placed  over  the  top  and 
allowed  to  remain  till  germination  takes  place. 
When  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
they  should  be  pricked  off,  as  they  will  grow  more 
quickly  than  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long  in  their 
seed-pans. 


three  weeks  in  the  cold  frame,  are  introduced  into  a 
little  more  heat.  This  is  the  best  time  to  put  in 
the  cuttings,  as  the  shoots  are  now  in  a  suitable  stage 
for  the  purpose.  T. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


T.    BAINES. 


Habdy  trees  and  shrubs. — Though  the  bud- 
ding of  Roses  is  in  a  general  way  well  understood, 
it  is  not  commonly  known  that  many  other  subjects 
can  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner,  notably 
among  others  the  Hollies,  Acers,  Hibiscus  syriacus. 
Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Almonds,  Labur- 
nums, ka.  The  great  points  to  bear  in  mind  are  to 
see  in  the  first  place  that  the  bark  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  the  purpose,  and  also  that  it  is  young, 
clean,  and  healthy. 

Pomegranates. — These  can  be  increased  In 
various  ways,  for  in  the  first  place  the  single 
forms  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  and  the  double- 
flowered  varieties  grafted  on  to  young  seedling  plants, 
while  all  of  them  can  be  struck  from  cuttings.  The 
grafting  is  very  simple,  for  it  matters  little  what 
method  is  followed,  provided  as  perfect  a  union  as 
possible  is  effected  and  the  after  treatment  suitable. 
In  the  case  of  young  seedling  plants  that  are 
established  in  small  pots,  the  best  time  to  graft 
them  is  when  the  stems  are  about  the  thickness  of 
a  straw  to  that  of  a  pencil,  as  the  union  is  then 
more  perfect  than  if  larger  stocks  are  used.  A  very 
good  plan  is  to  head  back  the  stock  somewhat  if  it 
is  rather  tall,  and  having  selected  as  a  scion  a  good 
clean  shoot  from  i  inches  to  6  inches  long,  graft  it 
in  the  side  manner  as  near  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible. Side-grafting  such  as  this  is  effected  by 
making  an  incision  in  the  stock  just  clear  of  the 
soil.  In  doing  this  the  knife  is  held  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  when  done  the  knife  is  again  inserted 
at  IJ  inches  to  2  inches  above  the  other  cut  and 
brought  down  to  it,  thus  removing  a  piece  of  the 
stem  from  the  plant  intended  as  a  stock.  With  a 
sloping  cut  the  scion  is  then  fashioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  fits  exactly  in  the  place  of  that  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  stock,  and  must  be  then 
tied  securely  in  its  place.  The  plants  should  then 
be  put  in  a  very  close  frame,  hand-light  or  bell- 
glass,  and  be  well  shaded  from  the  sun  till  a  union 
is  complete,  when  air  must  be  given  by  degrees. 
Under  similar  conditions  cuttings  formed  of  the 
current  season's  shoots  will  root  if  dibbled  into  pots 
of  sandy  soil,  but  in  their  case  the  action  of  rooting 
is  hastened  if  the  cuttings,  after  standing  for  two  or 
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Chrysanthemums. — There  is    a  wide  difference 
between  the  aims  of  those  who  grow  these  popular 
flowering  plants  for  exhibition  and  of   those  who 
require  them  for  the  purposes  of  general  decoration, 
and  the  production  of  flowers  for  ordinary  use  when 
cut.    On  this  account  the  treatment  of  the  plants 
requires  to  be  somewhat  dift'erent.     The  huge  flat- 
trained   specimens,  than  which   no  greater  mon- 
strosities were  ever  introduced  into  gardening,  are 
not  the  shape  which  those  who  have  to  provide  for 
the  decoration  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
can  adopt  with  advantage,  alike  for  their  unnatural 
formality  and  the  large  space  which  a  very  few  fill. 
The  best  shape  is  an  erect  bush,  consisting  of  from 
five  to   seven   stems  to  each  plant   in  the    large 
varieties,  allowing  a  few  additional  branches  to  the 
Pompons.     Where  stopping,  as  already  advised,  has 
been  attended  to,  the  plants  will  consist  of  some- 
thing  like   the   number   of    shoots   named ;  these 
should  now  be  tied  out  to  sticks,  so  as  to  keep  the 
centres  sutBciently  open  for  the  light  to  reach  the 
inner  leaves,  without  which  the  lower  ones  cannot  be 
expected  to  keep  green  and  healthy  up  to  the  time 
when  the  plants  flower.     One  of  the  chief  essentials 
in  order  to  enable  the  plants  to  retain  the  vitality 
of  the  oldest  leaves  up  to  the  last  is  that  they  be 
well  sustained  by  liquid   stimulants  applied  early 
enough.    These,  as   I   have  always  urged,  should 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  made  fair  pro- 
gress in  the  soil  given  them  at  the  final  potting, 
in  place  of  waiting   until  later  on   in  the    season 
when  the  buds  are  set  in  the  way  that  used  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  correct  treatment.     Chrysanthe- 
mums are  amongst  the  quickest  rooters  of  all  cul- 
tivated plants,  and  when  from  the  striking  of  the 
cuttings  onwards  they  have  been  well  attended  to, 
the  roots  will  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  in  very 
little  time  after  the  last  potting  ;  it  is  then  time  to 
begin  with  manure  water.     It  may  be  applied  twice 
a  week  ;  at  first  give  it  weaker  than  will  be  neces- 
sary later  on,  when  the  roots  have  used  up  most  of 
the  fertile  elements  in  the  soil,  and  are  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  on  the  liquid  manure.     My  own 
practice  has  always  been  to  plunge  in  coal  ashes 
after  the  plants  were  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  bloom,  standing  them  in  a  place  where  they  will 
be  sheltered   sufficiently  from   strong   winds,   but 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  allowing  enough  room 
between  them  to  prevent  the  growth  being  drawn. 
Syringe  overhead  freely  every  afternoon ;  if  this  is 
done  effectually  insects  will  not  give  much  trouble. 
AraucabiAS. — A.   excelsa  has  an    elegant    yet 
symmetrical  habit  that  fits  the  plant  for  use  in  the 
form^of  miniature  examples  in  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots 
up  to  large  specimens  15  feet  or  20  feet  high,  where 
the  house  in  which  it  is  located  is  sufficiently  lofty. 
When  the  plant  has  attained  a  large  size  it  has  a 
telling  appearance  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  whilst 
smaller  examples  are  alike  attractive  where  large 
ones  are  inadmissible.    When  the  plants  are  pro- 
perly managed  they  do  not  get  so  soon  too  large  for 
the  space  they  occupy,  but  as  the  object  is  rather 
to  retard  than  to  accelerate  growth,  no  more  root 
room  must  be  given  than  necessary  to  prevent  their 
having  a  starved,  sickly  appearance.     Large  shifts 
must  be  avoided,  as  when  the  roots  are  restricted 
the  top  growth  is  alike  influenced.    The  plants  in- 
crease easily  from  cuttings  ;  consequently  there  is 
little  difiiculty  in  providing  young  plants  to  take 
the  place  of  those  that  get  too  large  and  have  to  be 
made  away  with.    As  soon  after  the  present  time 
as  young  shoots  that  have  got  their  wood  mode- 
rately firm  are  to  be  had,  cuttings  should  be  put  in  ; 
the  points  of  the  shoots  about  C  inches  in  length 
make  the  best  cuttings.     Several  may  be  put  to- 
gether in  i>-inch  pots,  which  nearly  fill  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  loam,  putting  an  inch  of  sand 


alone  on  the  top.  Give  them  a  greenhouse  tempe- 
rature and  cover  with  propagating  glasses,  keep  the 
material  moderately  moist,  and  shade  from  the 
sun.  Treated  in  this  way  the  cuttings  will  callus 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  and  form  roots  early 
in  spring,  when  they  must  be  moved  singly  into 
4. inch  or  5-inoh  pots.  Afterwards  give  them  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  treatment.  Plants  of  medium  size 
that  appear  to  be  suffering  for  want  of  room  may 
now  be  moved  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those 
they  have  occupied.  In  the  case  of  specimens  that 
are  likely  to  be  too  tall  for  the  house  in  which  they 
are  kept,  it  is  not  well  to  wait  until  they  have  at- 
tained the  full  height  that  is  available,  as  it  is 
better  to  cut  away  about  3  feet  of  the  top.  This 
will  cause  the  formation  of  several  shoots  which 
must  be  reduced  to  one.  This  species  bears  treat- 
ing in  this  way  very  well,  the  young  growth  will 
scarcely  show  the  effects  of  heading  back,  whilst 
the  removal  of  the  top  will  throw  more  vigour  into 
the  side  branches,  enabling  them  to  keep  longer  in 
good  condition.  A.  Rulei  is  a  very  distinct  looking 
plant,  which  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  A.  ex- 
celsa.    It  requires  to  be  similarly  treated. 

Haed-wooded  greenhouse  plants.  —  There 
are  many  kinds  of  hard-wooded  flowering  plants 
that  need  to  be  exposed  in  the  open  air  for  some 
weeks  during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  as  it 
treated  in  this  way  they  are  less  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  mildew  in  winter. 

Boronias. — The  different  species  of  Boronia, 
except  B.  serrulata,  require  to  be  so  treated,  espe- 
cially the  lovely  B.  pinnata.  The  plants  will  now 
have  made  most  of  their  growth  ;  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  manure  applied  two  or  three  times  during 
the  time  the  young  growth  is  being  made  the 
season's  shoots  will  reach  15  inches  or  18  inches  in 
length.  In  the  course  of  the  next  eight  or  ten 
days  the  plants  should  be  put  outside.  Syringe  them 
overhead  in  the  evenings,  and  see  that  they  are  free 
from  green-fly,  though  these  plants  are  not  much 
troubled  with  it.  When  the  insects  are  detected 
syringe  with  tobacco  water  or  fumigate. 

Aphelexis. — All  the  old  flowers,  if  not  already 
removed,  should  be  taken  off  at  once.  They  should 
be  removed  along  with  the  whole  of  the  stem  that 
has  produced  them,  as  the  stems  that  have  borne 
flowers  rarely  push  growth,  and  if  retained  they 
crowd  the  plants  unnecessarily.  In  the  case  of 
large  specimens  that  have  much  young  growth 
springing  from  the  base  any  longstraggling  branches 
may  be  out  out,  by  which  means  the  plants  will 
have  a  better  appearance.  Brown  scale  sometimes 
gets  a  footing  on  Aphelexis,  but  it  does  not  flourish 
on  the  hard  stems  and  leaves,  so  that  it  is  easily  kept 
under  by  going  over  the  plants  once  or  twice  a 
year.  A  sponge  is  the  best  thing  to  remove  the 
insects  with.  Syringe  the  plants  slightly  in  the 
evenings ;  it  will  help  the  growth. 

HedABOMAS. — The  best  species,  H.  tulipifera, 
requires  to  be  placed  out  of  doors,  without  which 
its  leaves,  and  also  the  flower-buds,  are  liable  to 
become  a  prey  to  mildew  during  the  winter.  But 
it  differs  so  far  from  other  things  that  require  a 
period  of  open-air  treatment  in  summer,  inasmuch 
that  it  must  not  be  turned  out  until  the  bloom  buds 
are  set.  If  stood  out  before  this  stage  is  reached  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  flowers  set  at  all ;  con- 
sequently the  formation  of  the  buds  must  be  looked 
for,  and  as  soon  as  the  ends  of  the  shoots  turn  down- 
wards in  the  way  peculiar  to  the  Hedaromas  the 
plants  should  be  stood  outdoors.  H.  fuchsioides 
should  now  also  be  turned  out. 

AdenAndras. — To  keep  these  free  and  profuse- 
flowering  plants  in  a  sufficiently  compact  con- 
dition it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  cut 
in  after  blooming.  This  will  have  been  done 
and  the  year's  growth  should  by  this  time  have 
extended  an  inch  or  two.  The  plants  should 
now  be  put  outside.  Treat  them  in  the  matter 
of  syringing  similarly  to  the  Boronias,  as  they  not 
only  like  moisture  overhead,  but  it  is  requisite  to 
keep  them  free  from  red  spider.  Any  young  plants 
that  were  not  potted  in  spring,  and  that  appear  too 
much  confined  at  the  roots,  may  now  have  a  shift, 
but  in  the  case  of  these  it  will  be  better  to  keep 
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them  Indoors.  They  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  have  the  atmosphere  kept  a  little  closer  about 
them  than  usual  for  a  few  weeks  after  potting. 

Ebiostemons. — Individually  the  comparatively 
small  flowers  of  these  plants  are  not  so  conspicuous 
as  those  of  things  that  bear  larger  and  higher 
coloured  blooms  ;  yet  when  well  grown  and  densely 
covered  with  their  star-shaped  blossoms,  they  have 
a  telling  effect.  To  induce  the  plants  to  set  a  fuU 
crop  of  flowers  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
in  the  open  air  during  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
When  the  wood  is  well  ripened  in  this  way  scarcely 
a  shoot  will  be  made  that  will  not  bloom  from  the 
base  of  every  leaf.  They  are  little  subject  to  in 
sects;  stUl  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  syringe  them 
freely  every  evening  when  the  weather  is  dry.  AU 
the  kinds  will  take  more  water  at  the  roots  than 
some  hard-wooded  things.  They  are  amongst  the 
most  easily  grown  of  hard-wooded  subjects.  E. 
neriifolia  and  E.  intermedia  are  the  best  kinds,  and 
are  amongst  the  most  telling  of  white-flowered 
greenhouse  plants.    They  can  also  be  forced  easily 

POLYGALAS.— The  distinct  purple  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  these  plants,  combined  with  their  easy 
culture  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  bloom, 
are  sufficient  reasons  for  their  cultivation.  The 
plants,  after  having  bloomed  and  had  their  last 
season's  shoots  shortened  back  to  within  about  6 
inches  of  where  they  spring  from,  will  have  pushed 
new  growth  and  be  better  outside  than  kept  under 
glass.  They  are  not  by  any  means  delicate  subjects 
liable  to  get  out  of  condition,  provided  the  syringe 
is  kept  freely  in  use  from  the  time  they  start  into 
growth  until  the  cool  autumn  weather  comes  on. 
All  the  plants  named  should,  when  first  moved  out 
of  doors,  be  put  for  a  few  days  where  they  will  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  except  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken  the  leaves 
are  likely  to  suffer.  When  the  foliage  has  got 
inured  to  the  change  the  plants  may  be  stood  in  the 
sun.  In  all  cases  a  piece  of  mat  or  something  of  a 
like  description  should  be  fixed  round  the  pots  to 
prevent  the  sun  coming  in  force  upon  them,  as  the 
heat  striking  through  does  much  harm  to  the  young 
roots,  which  in  healthy  specimens  will  be  closely 
packed  round  the  inside.  T.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES — STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

Climbers  for  Orchid  house.— WUl  some  of  ymir 
correspondents  recommend  me  a  climber  to  train  lightly 
over  a  lean-to  roof  of  Cattleya  house,  also  one  for  back  wall  of 
same  house?  Tlie  blooms  must  be  useful  for  cutting  travel 
and  keep  well.— L.  E.  R. 

*,*  Bignonia  venusta  and  BougainviUea  glabra  or  specta- 
bills  for  back  wall.  For  winter  on  roof  Ipomaja  UorsfaUiEe 
and  Stephanotis  floribundi  in  summer  on  roof. W.  H.  G.     ' 

Anthurium  Eothsehildianum.— A  fine  va- 
riety of  this  is  in  the  Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch. 
The  spathes  are  richly  speckled  with  scarlet  over  a 
wliite  ground,  and  the  yellow  epadix  further  enriches 
the  bright  colouring. 

Thunberg;ia  fragrans.— This  plant,  which  is 
not  fragrant  in  spite  of  its  name,  is  just  now  very  fine 
on  the  rafters  of  a  stove  at  Oakfield,  Wimbledon  its 
pure  white  flowers  backed  by  its  dark  gi-een  leaves 
being  very  effective,  the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Luff, 
who  has  charge  of  this  garden,  being  to  cut  il;  right 
down  every  season. — W.  II.  G. 

Exaevim  maeranthum.— This  plant  is  simply 
cxquieite  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  just  now 
the  vivid  violet-blne  of  its  flowers  renders  it  conspicu- 
ous all  over  the  house,  and  should  conduce  to  its  more 
extended  cultivation.  Those  who  have  no  idea  of  the 
lovely  character  of  this  plant  will  find  it  fienrwl  in  Thf 
G.MtiiE.v,  Nov.  11,  1882  (p.  422).— VV.  H.  G. 

Ardisia  mamillata  is  chiefly  of  value  for  its 
briUiant  scarlet  berries,  but  it  is  also  interesting  hv 
reason  of  its  hairy,  rich  green,  ovate  leaves.  Plants  of 
it  are  flowering  with  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  but  its  flowers 
are  white  and  inconepicuoae,  the  berries  that  follow 
giving  the  value  to  the  plant.  It  is  of  free  growth 
and  useful  for  a  et'jve. 

Ruellia  macrantha.-This  noble  Acanthaceous 
plant,  which  was  figured  in  The  Gaki>en  (p  004)  I 
recently  noted  growing  in  quantity  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Seegar  and  Tropp.who  hope  to  flower  it  freely 
in  winter  and  thus  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  class  of  plants,  many  of  which  are  really 
invaluable  for  winter    decoration.    The    plant    here 
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named  is  one  of  the  largest-flowered  kinds,  producing 
blooms  of  a  charming  rosy  crimson  hue. — W.  H.  G. 

Ipomsea  Thomsoniana  (B.  T7.).— This  appears 
to  be  the  name  of  the  flowers  sent.  By  some  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  white  variety  of  I.  Horsfalliae ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters,  are  large  individually, 
and  are  pure  white.  It  is  an  excellent  stove  climber, 
but  it  is  not  a  new  plant  to  cultivation,  as  you  will  find 
by  referring  to  the  trade  catalogues. — W.  H.  G. 

Nepenthes  cincta. — This  is  a  rare  Pitcher 
plant,  introduced  from  Borneo  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  with  N.  Northiana.  It  has  been  thought 
probable  that  it  is  a  natural  hybrid  between  this 
Nepenthes  and  N.  albo-marginata,  and  in  N.  cincta 
we  can  trace  the  characters  of  both  Pitcher  plants. 
The  pitcher  is  very  straight,  long,  and  blotched  and 
spotted  with  deep  crimson  on  a  green  ground.  It 
is  certainly  a  handsome  addition  to  an  interesting 
class  of  plants. 

Four  good  Mesembryanthemums  are  M. 
micans,  rich  crimson;  M.  polyanthos,  bright  ma- 
genta; falciforme,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  as 
large  as  a  halfpenny ;  and  violaoeum,  violet-purple, 
very  free.  We  wish  that  more  interest  were  taken 
in  the  Mesembryanthemums,  but  no  doubt  they 
will  receive  a  share  of  the  attention  they  deserve. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  easy  culture,  and  bright 
ornaments  for  the  greenhouse.  The  four  kinds 
mentioned  were  in  the  group  from  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

White  Swainsonia.— An  old-fashioned  plant 
neglected  now-a-days,  perhaps  because  unknown. 
It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  gardener  who 
has  a  continuous  demand  for  white  flowers.  It  is 
most  elegant  in  growth,  the  leaves  being  long  and 
the  leaflets  small  and  numerous,  while  the  racemes 
of  bloom,  borne  on  long  stalks,  are  crowded  with 
large  pea-shaped  flowers  of  snowy  whiteness.  It  is 
shrubby  in  growth  and  has  a  tendency  to  climb,  so 
that  it  may  be  either  trained  to  a  pillar  or  rafter  in 
the  greenhouse  or  kept  as  a  bushy  plant  in  a  pot. 
It  flowers  throughout  the  summer,  affording  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  cut  bloom.  I  saw  it  this  week  at 
Messrs.  Cannell's  at  Swanley,  where  it  is  grown  under 
the  name  of  S.  galegiflora  alba,  but  its  right  name 
is  albiflora.— W.  G. 

Fuchsia  triphylla. — Among  the  flowers  of 
special  interestinMessrs.  Cannell's  Swanley  Nurseries 
this  extremely  handsome  little  Fuchsia  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  We  have  noted  it  several  times 
before,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  so  well  grown. 
There  is  a  plant  at  Swanley  with  quite  a  dozen  large 
trasses  of  bloom  upon  it,  and  the  effect  of  such  a 
glowing  mass  of  the  most  vivid  scarlet  is  very 
striking  among  the  less  brilliant  tints  of  the  ordi- 
nary Fuchsias.  The  plants  are  about  a  foot  high, 
with  slender  shoots  gracefully  recurved  on  all  sides, 
each  terminated  by  a  drooping  flower  cluster.  The 
flowers  are  about  IJ  inches  long,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  alike  in  colour.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
metallic  green,  and  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
branches  are  arranged  in  whorls  of  three;  hence 
the  name  triphylla.  It  is  by  no  means  a  common 
plant,  and  only  recently  has  it  been  brought  into 
prominent  notice. — W.  G. 

Anigosanthus  coccineus.— From  Dr.  Pater- 
son,  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  come  flowers  of 
this  beautiful  plant,  a  member  of  the  Blood -root 
family,  which  are  natives  of  Australia,  principally 
in  the  Swan  River  district,  where  their  roots  are 
sometimes  eaten  when  cooked,  but  when  raw  are 
biting  and  hot  to  the  taste.  Anigosanthus  contains 
several  beautiful  species,  which,  however,  are  now 
but  rarely  seen  outside  of  botanic  gardens,  having 
been  suppressed  by  the  fashion  for  those  plants 
which  make  the  finest  display.  Anigosanthuses  are 
nearly  related  to  the  Amaryllis  family,  and  may  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse  the  temperature  of  which  does 
not  fall  below  40"  to  45°  in  winter.  The  pots  should 
be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  they  thrive  in  is  friable 
peat  with  about  one  part  of  sandy  loam  added.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  a  few  members  of  this 
genus  which  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
genuine  lover  of  plants:  Coccineus,  dull  crimson 
tipped  with  green;  tyrianthinus,  purple;  Manglesi, 
green  and  crimson  ;  rufa,  yellow  and  red ;  pulcher- 


rimus,  scarlet  and  yellow;  fuliginosus,  black  and 
yellow;  and  flavidus,  brownish  yellow  and  green, 
the  last-named  kind  being  the  least  desirable. 

Trachelium  cseruleum.— This  is  a  curious 
member  of  the  Campanula  family,  which  lives  and 
flowers  with  us  in  the  open  border  saving  in  excep- 
tional winters,  but  it  does  not  reach  that  degree  of 
excellence  which  it  attains  under  glass.  The  above 
named  species  I  recently  noted  on  the  rookery  of  a 
house  devoted  to  miscellaneous  plants  in  Mr. 
Schwann's  garden,  Oakfield,  Wimbledon  Park,  bear- 
ing numerous  large  corymbs  of  flowers  which  are  of 
a  charming  violet-blue.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  and,  as  before  remarked,  is  far  more  beautiful 
when  grown  under  glass,  although  it  does  bloom 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  seen  it  both  grown  and  shown  amongst  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  its  charming  colour 
usually  tempts  the  judges  to  pass  it  by  without  ob- 
jection. This  practice,  however,  of  drawing  the 
line  too  fine  is  not  wise  on  the  part  of  exhibitors,  as 
it  is  liable  to  end  in  discomfiture ;  but  by  all  means 
grow  the  plant,  both  indoors  and  outdoors,  for  its 
rich  beauty,  but  do  not  place  it  on  the  public  exhi. 
bition  table  as  a  greenhouse  plant. — W.  H.  G. 
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PLATE  659. 

HIBBERTIAS. 

(with  a  coloured  illustration   of  HIBBERTIA 
DEN  TATA.*) 

The  plant  here  figured  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  of  Dilleniads.  The  genus  is  a  large  one 
and  is  principally  confined  to  the  Australian 
continent  and  Tasmania,  but  although  so  plenti- 
ful in  these  places,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
member  of  the  genus,  or  indeed  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  order,  has  been  found  in  New  Zea- 
land. Hibbertias  are  either  trailers,  like  the 
plant  here  represented,  or  they  are  shrubby 
plants.  The  whole  of  their  flowers  are  of  some 
shade  of  yellow,  and  as  these  are  produced  in 
great  profusion,  they  are  extremely  showy,  but 
they  should  be  seen  at  a  distance,  for  upon  close 
contact  they  wOl  be  found  to  yield  a  very  offen- 
sive odour,  although  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  observable  at  a  little  distance.  As  before 
remarked,  they  are  extremely  ornamental  plants 
in  a  greenhouse,  and  are  readily  increased  by 
cuttings.  They  should  be  potted  in  a  compost 
composed  of  about  equal  parts  of  light  loam 
and  peat  made  tolerably  sandy. 

H.  VOLUBILIS  was  introduced  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  the  strongest  grower  of  them  aU, 
and  produces  the  largest  flowers,  and  it  is  also  the 
most  disagreeably  scented.  It  has  obovate  lan- 
ceolate leaves,  which  are  downy  beneath,  and  sessile 
pale  yellow  flowers  some  2  inches  across.  These  are 
produced  in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

H.  GEOSSULARi.KFOLiA  was  introduced  some 
time  in  the  year  1803.  It  is  also  a  climbing  kind, 
the  stems  being  tinged  with  red,  and  bearing  foli- 
age much  like  that  of  the  Gooseberiy.  It  is  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer,  and  the  yellow  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  spring  months.  It  may  be  also  used  with 
good  effect  as  a  basket  plant. 

H.  DENTATA,  the  Subject  of  our  illustration,  first 
came  to  this  country  in  1810,  and  it  forms  a  pretty 
object  when  trained  on  a  rafter,  the  flowers  being 
very  numerous,  and  certainly  among  the  least  ob- 
jectionable in  the  family  for  their  odour.  It  blooms 
in  March. 

H.  CuNNiNGHAMi  and  the  succeeding  species 
both  came  to  this  country  in  1823.  This  is  an 
elegant  plant  of  a  somewhat  distinct  aspect.  It  is 
a  twining  plant,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in 
the  month  of  June  after  the  majority  of  the  kinds 
are  past. 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  tho  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
by  U.  G.  Moon,  March  0,  18S8.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Oiiillaume  Severeyns. 
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H.  PEDUNCULATA  is  also  a  June-flowering  plant, 
and  is  distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  the 
long  leaf-stalks  ;  it  is,  however,  now  seldom  to  be 
met  with. 

H.  PERFOLIATA  is  another  distinct  plant,  produc- 
ing its  yellow  flowers  in  May,  so  that  the  green- 
house can  be  furnished  with  various  shades  of 
yellow  with  Hibbertias  alone  for  four  months  in  the 
year.    It  was  introduced  in  1842. 

H.  Baudouini. — This  is  the  most  beautiful  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  an  outlying 
species,  having  been  discovered  in  New  Caledonia 
about  1870.  It  is  of  shrubby  habit,  with  alternate 
leaves,  which  are  for  the  most  part  crowded  to- 
gether near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
leaves  are  narrow  with  a  pale  mid-rib  nearly  a 
foot  long,  green  on  the  upper  side,  paler  and  some- 
what glaucous  beneath.  It  produces  erect  spikes 
with  the  blooms  all  arranged  one  way.  Each  of 
the  spikes  bears  about  a  dozen  flowers,  whii  h  are 
bright  yellow  and  nearly  2  inches  across.  In  my 
estimation  this  species  is  the  noblest  in  the  genus. 

W.  H.  G. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN. 

If  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
them,  from  the  numerous  notes  which  within 
the  past  three  months  have  appeared  in  print, 
it  is  already  evident  the  formation  of  now  Straw- 
berry plantations  this  autumn  will  be  extensive 
and  general.  For  some  years  past  we  have  been 
jogging  along  in  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  way 
by  planting  a  new  bed  and  destroying  an  old 
one  as  opportunity  served ;  but  in  how  many 
gardens,  it  might  be  interesting  to  learn,  have  a 
great  number,  myself  included,  been  inclined  to 
leave  well  alone,  fondly  believing  that  old  friends, 
especially  late  varieties  on  borders  facing  the 
north,  would  go  on  for  ever.  If  we  would  have 
railway  reform,  the  now  rather  old  adage  says, 
"kill  a  director."  If  we  would  brush  up  Straw- 
berry culture,  we  need  not  injure  anyone,  as 
running  the  gauntlet  of  a  hot,  dry  summer, 
backed  up  by  a  water  famine,  will  answer  our 
purpose  much  better.  Old  beds  last  year  gave 
very  fair  crops  of  fruit,  but  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  water  that  in  nine  places  out  of  ten 
the  hose  was  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  last  par- 
boiled Strawberry  was  gathered.  Rain  in  due 
course  fell,  but  it  came  too  late  and  too  light  to 
be  of  any  use ;  consequently  the  majority  of  the 
crowns  were  too  weak  to  form  flower-scapes, 
and  those  which  did  had  nothing  in  the  way  of 
active  roots  to  force  them  forward,  much  less 
to  support  the  strain  of  setting  and  swelling. 
The  best  old  beds  I  have  seen  this  year  are  those 
over  which  the  runners  and  foliage  had  been 
allowed  to  extend  prior  to  the  advent  of  drought 
and  heat,  and  the  worst,  although  much  younger, 
i.e.,  containing  the  greatest  number  of  blind 
plants,  are  the  broad  allied  flats  suddenly  ex- 
posed by  the  removal  of  the  runners  and  some 
of  the  old  foliage.  From  these  remarks,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  I  approve  of  allowing  Straw- 
berries to  run  wild,  much  as  I  believe  that  the 
fruit  and  roots  enjoy  the  shade  provided  by 
Nature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  loss  of  half  their  vital  force 
should  be  softened  down  by  heavy  mulcliiug  and 
abundant  supplies  of  water.  Many,  I  am  afraid, 
went  through  the  first  half  of  the  programme, 
but  mulching  being  scarce  and  the  springs  low, 
they  could  not  perform  the  second.  In  thiso]iinion 
I  am  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  one  of  my 
largest  beds,  now  rising  two  years  and  planted  as 
well  as  a  bed  could  be  planted,  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  blind,  but  gross-foliaged  [ilants, 
whilst  others  planted  foiu-teen  montlis  ago  upon 


LoveU's  system  are  as  fruitful  as  any  man  need 
wish  to  have  them.  This  being  so,  the  question 
arises,  how  are  we  to  avoid  this  disappointing 
uncertainty  in  the  future  ?  The  answer,  I  think, 
lies  in  a  nutshell — never  allow  old  beds  to  stand 
over  three  years  ;  let  the  space  chopped  up  be 
equalled  by  the  space  planted  ;  prepare  the 
ground  well  by  deep  trenching  and  manuring  or 
marling  according  to  its  texture  ;  grow  upon  it 
a  half- fallowing  pulverising  crop,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  to  beat  early  Potatoes,  and  put 
out  vigorous  maidens  in  August  or  April.  I  am 
not  going  to  weary  readers  of  The  Gaedbn 
with  matters  of  detail,  as  many  of  them  know 
quite  as  well  as  I  do  how  the  work  should  be 
performed,  but  rather  I  wish  to  remind  them 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  to  work, 
as  hundreds  of  acres  of  old  beds  will  be  de- 
stroyed so  soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  and  under 
these  circumstances  good  runners  should  be 
secured  for  planting  in  August,  or,  straining  a 
point,  as  late  as  September.  If  the  ground 
cannot  be  got  ready  by  the  latter  date,  why 
then  it  may  be  wLse  to  put  the  rooted  runners 
into  nursery  beds  and  defer  permanent  planting 
until  a  dry  tilth  offers  in  the  spring.  In  the 
selection  of 

Plants,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  they 
should  be  taken  from  fresh,  young  vigorous 
parents,  free  from  mildew  and  spider,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  recently  advanced  theory  that 
blind  parents  produce  fertile  runners,  I  would 
say,  give  preference  to  stocks  known  to  be  fruit- 
ful. It  is  all  very  well  for  the  fatalist  to  drive 
within  an  inch  of  the  precipice,  but  the  prudent 
man,  until  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  or 
the  Crystal  Palace  Conference,  composed  of 
practical  growers,  has  settled  the  point,  wUl 
hug  the  safe  side  by  layering  from  selected 
plants  put  out  specially  for  propagating  from. 
This  is  easily  managed  by  planting  single  or 
double  rows  of  runners  every  year  a  foot  or  so 
apart  and  denuding  them  of  every  flower-scape 
early  in  the  spring.  Those  who  have  not  made 
this  provision  and  are  likely  to  run  short  of 
plants  should  secure  a  supply  from  friends  or 
the  trade  who  make  a  speciality  of  the  Straw- 
berry and  can  be  depended  upon.  Indeed,  I 
question  if  a  genera]  exchange  of  young  plants 
amongst  gardeners  who  have  all  they  require 
would  not  be  highly  beneficial,  as  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Potatoes  and  a 
host  of  plants  and  trees  start  with  renewed 
vigour  when  carried  from  light  or  heavy  soils  to 
others  of  an  opposite  character.  The  worst 
stocks  are  plants  which  have  been  weakened  by 
forcing,  by  spider  and  mildew,  and  yet  we  find 
many  people  clinging  to  aJid  recommending 
them  under  the  quite  erroneous  opinion  that 
they  beat  the  open-air  maidens  of  the  previous 
year  in  point  of  earliness.  Next  comes  the 
question  of 

Planting  upon  properly  prepared  soil,  for 
without  a  good  foundation  the  attempt  to  build 
is  worse  than  useless.  A  winter  and  spring 
fallow  and  constant  working  in  dry  weather  no 
doubt  answer  best,  especially  for  May  planting, 
but  for  runners  of  the  current  year  the  culture 
of  early  Kidney  Potatoes  reduces  the  ground  to 
the  finest  tilth,  and  backward  indeed  must  be 
the  season  if  the  crop  is  not  fit  for  lifting  by  the 
middle  of  August.  Just  now  I  have  south  and 
west  borders,  from  which  we  are  digging  Mona's 
Pride  and  Myatt's  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  the  pre- 
paratory crops  for  early  varieties  of  Strawberries. 
The  ground  last  autumn  was  well  manured  with 
old  mulching  from  the  fruit  trees,  and  worked 
two  forks  deep  to  within  4  feet  of  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  The  bottom  spit  containing  the  bulk 
of  the  manure  was  not  brought  to  the  surface, 


now  free  from  weeds  and  as  fine  as  lime,  as  I 
have  to  look  to  the  roots  of  my  Quince  stock 
Pears  as  well  as  my  Strawberries,  and  this  sub- 
stratum of  rich  soil  forms  the  reserve  force  when 
the  Strawberries  are  in  full  bearing.  Our  old 
garden  soil  being  so  full  of  humus,  I  do  not 
fork  any  manure  on  to  the  top  spit,  but  having 
made  it  as  firm  as  an  old  pasture  by  treading, 
take  out  good  sized  holes,  2  feet  apart  each  way, 
fill  in  with  new  loam  and  place  a  single  plant  in 
the  centre  of  each  cube,  water  home,  and  mulch 
heavily.  New  or  scarce  sorts  which  I  wish  to 
multiply  with  all  speed  are  planted  in  the  same 
way  right  across  the  open  quarters,  only  instead 
of  placing  the  rows  2  feet  apart,  a  clear  space 
of  2  yards  is  allowed.  A  path  18  inches  in 
width  down  the  centre  of  each  space  leaves 
2  feet  3  inches  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  upon 
these  spaces  the  runners  are  pegged  out  right 
and  left  as  regularly  as  may  be,  and  in  this  way 
from  a  single  row  of  plants  put  out  in  May  a 
fruiting  bed  4  feet  in  width  is  secured  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  Planters  who  have  not 
tried  this  plan  and  think  of  putting  out  new  sorts 
will  find  this  the  most  rapid  mode  of  increasing 
limited  stocks,  as  every  runner  can  be  utilised 
and  grown  into  a  fruiting  plant  alongside  the 
parents,  or,  the  runners  being  too  thick  on  the 
ground,  a  portion  of  them  may  be  thinned  out 
in  September  for  forming  new  colonies.  North 
and  east  borders  backed  by  walls  carrying 
Cherries  and  Currants,  which  also  require 
nettingfrombirds,  Ibreakupearly  in  the  autumn, 
dress  with  burnt  refuse  and  fresh  soil  and  repeat 
the  forking  as  frosty  weather  favours  through 
the  winter.  Upon  east  borders  I  plant  Elton 
Pine  for  coming  in  after  the  main  crop  on  open 
quarters  is  over,  and  the  north  borders  are 
devoted  to  Oxonian,  not  perhaps  the  best  late 
Strawberry,  but  the  variety  which  best  answers 
my  purpose,  as  one  net  supported  by  stout  roof- 
ing laths  resting  on  the  coping  of  the  wall  and 
upon  a  breadth  of  rabbit  wire  along  the  front 
protects  Currants,  Cherries,  and  Strawberries, 
all  pretty  well  ripe  together  in  July  and  August. 
Spring  planting  with  strong  bedded  runners  of 
the  preceding  year  here  answers  best,  as  the 
plants  have  the  summer  before  them  in 
which  to  get  thoroughly  established  before 
winter.  But  lacking  a  good  stock  of  autumn 
bedded  plants,  extra  strong  runners  of  the 
current  year  layered  upon  squares  of  turf  in 
preference  to  small  pots  are  put  out  very  early 
in  August.  As  few  crops  of  vegetables  can  be 
taken  off  a  north  border  before  this  date,  the 
best  and  perhaps  the  only  preparatory  crops  are 
widely-sown  drills  of  Cos  Lettuce  and  summer 
Turnips. 

Nev7  Strawberries  at  Chiawick.— In  the 
Chiswick  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
there  has  been  this  year  a  trial  of  Strawberries, 
to  four  of  which  have  been  awarded  first-class  cer- 
tificates, each  having  special  merits  that  entitle  it  to 
the  distinction.  King  of  the  Earlies  has  already 
been  noted  this  season ;  it  is  a  very  early  variety,  of 
the  character  of  Black  Prince,  the  fruit  conical, 
deep  red,  and  good  in  flavour.  Besides  these  quali- 
fications it  is  an  excellent  cropper.  At  Chiswick 
this  variety  had  some  of  its  fruits  ripe  in  the  third 
week  of  June,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
variety  Noble,  one  of  Mr.  Laxton's  gains,  and 
certainly  a  most  noble  Strawberry.  It  is  very  early, 
and  carries  a  large  crop  of  red  fruits  of  excellent 
flavour  and  handsome  appearance.  As  early  Straw- 
berries these  two  acquisitions  of  Mr.  Laxton  are  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  Countess,  also  certificated, 
is  another  variety  that  we  shall  see  more  of.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  last-mentioned,  its  fruits  are  large, 
the  colour  pale  red,  and  the  flavour  good,  whilst  it 
also  crops  moderately  well.  Lucas  is  a  variety 
known  to  some;  its  fruits  are  large,  variable  in 
shape,  and  of  dark  colour;  the  flesh  is  juicy,  and 
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the  flavour  pleasant,  though  perhaps  not  altogether 
so  to  some  palates.  Another  Strawberry,  viz, 
Waterloo,  was  referred  to  last  jear  in  The  Garden 
as  fruiting  at  Chiswick.  It  produces  enormous 
fruit  of  a  deep  puiple  colour,  almost  black ;  the 
flesh  is  of  a  blood  hue,  delicate,  and  juicy.  It  is  a 
late  variety,  and  the  large  fruits  would  look  well 
on  the  exhibition  table.  This  has  been  a  poor  year 
for  Strawberries.  There  was  an  abundant  promise, 
but  the  constant  rains  have  rotted  much  of  the  crop, 
and  especially  of  the  large-fruited  varieties,  wash- 
ing out  the  flavour  so  brisk  and  fresh  in  a  favour- 
able season. 


variety.  Such  a  kind  as  La  Grosse  Sucrfie  or  Black 
Prince  can  be  planted  at  IS  inches,  but  very  strong 
growers  in  some  soils  will  require  nearly  30  inches. 
Where  the  space  intended  for  Strawberry  culture 
is  limited,  there  is  no  better  variety  than  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  and  it  is  a  great  and  consistent  bearer; 
whilst  Black  Prince  is  the  best  for  preserving. 
Ticomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is  also  useful  for  pre- 
serving, and  the  colour  may  be  more  acceptable; 
bot  the  variety  Black  Prince  makes  decidedly  the 
richest  preserve.-^E.  Buebell,  in  FieW. 


THE    SIKAWBERKY. 
One  often  hears  the  remark  made,  "Strawberries 
do  not  do  well  in  my  garden  ;  I  hardly  get  enough 
to  repay  the  labour  bestowed  on  them."    Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Strawberry  might  be  made  to 
flourish    in    almost     every    garden     in     England, 
whether  it  is  large  or  small.     If  the  soil  is  not 
naturally   suitable,  there    must  be   a  little  extra 
trouble  taken  at  planting  time,  and,  given  this, 
there  are  few  fruits  that    recoup    the    cultivator 
better.    A  poor,  shallow,  sandy  soil  is  about  the 
worst  one  can  have  for  the  Strawberry,  especially 
with  such  seasons  as  we  experienced  in  1887  ;  and 
as  failure  is  most  common  and  frequent  under  these 
conditions,  I  may  venture  to  deal  particularly  with 
them.     Ground   that  has  been  devoted  to  spring 
Ikoccoli  comes  in  well  for  a  Strawberry  plantation, 
and  the  plot  selected  should  have  a  good  dressing 
of  stiff  manure  deeply  dug  into  it  as  soon  as  the 
Broccoli  is  cleared.     For  land  of  this  description 
there  is  nothing  better  than  cow  manuie,  as  this 
keeps  the  soil  cool  and  moist,  and  is  a  long  time 
before  it  becomes  thoroughly  decomposed.    Where 
it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  manure,  I  have 
found  a  few  loads   of  rather  stiff  road  sidings  a 
capital  substitute,  or  this  latter  may  be  used  with 
the  cow  manure  in  equal  proportions.  TrenchiEgmay, 
perhaps,  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  stiff  land,  but 
with  a  light  soil  it  is  neither  advisable  nor  necessary. 
A  deeply-dug  quarter,  into  which  the  dressing  has 
been  evenly  worked,  will  answer  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably.    When  the  surface  is  dry  the  ground  may 
be  trodden  fairly  hard  to  settle  it  down  before  the 
plants  are  put  out,  and  when  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  bed  should  receive  agood  surface  mulch- 
ing.   This,  with  the  exception   of    an  occasional 
weeding,  is  all  the  attention  it  is  likely  to  require 
for  twelve  months.     It  is  simply  necessary,  espe- 
cially in  hot  and  dry  weather,  to  keep  the  ground 
cool  and  moist  until  the  plants  are  growing  well, 
and  the  mulching  may  therefore  consist  of  any 
rough  material.     The  after  treatment  consists  in 
never  touching  the  bed  with  fork  or  spade,  and  all 
runners,  old  fruit  trusses,  &c.,  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  is  over,  and  a  heavy 
annual   top-dressing   of    good  half-rotten  manure 
given  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  cleared.     On  the  last- 
mentioned  operation  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  well-being  of  the  bed— at  any  rate,  on  light 
sandy   soils.     Treated  in  the  above  manner,  the 
Strawberry  plantation  gives  very  little  trouble,  and 
a  good  return  will  be  ensured.    It  will  te  seen  from 
the  foregoing  that  I  am  no  advocate  for  annual 
planting,   so   far,  at   any   rate,  as   small   gardens 
are  concerned.     There  is  a  difference  of   opinion 
as   to   whether  young   well-rooted   plants  or   old 
forced   plants  make  the  better  plantation.      Per- 
sonally,   I    prefer    the    last  -  mentioned,    as    they 
yield  a  heavy  crop  the  first  season  after  planting, 
and    will    continue    to    produce    capital    results 
for  four  or  five   years.     If  the   balls   of  soil  are 
thoroughly  soaked  before  planting,  and  the  after 
surface  mulching  attended  to,  no  watering  will  be 
required,  even  in  the  hottest  summer.    When  the 
intending  planter  is  not  in  a  pcsition  to  obtain  old 
forced  plants,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  first  chance 
of  securing  runners.     If  these  are  pegged  to  small 
pieces  of  turf,  and  the  latter  kept  moist,  very  good 
plants  with  an  abundame  of  roots  will  be  quickly 
secured.     This  pegging  into  tnif  is  preferable  to 
layering  in  the  natural  soil,  as  the  plant  does  not 
suffer  from  removal.    The  distances  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  permanent  bed  must  vary  with  the 


TOMATOES. 
The  Tomato  is  such  a  popular  subject  that  it  can 
be  found  in  almost  every  garden,  and  the  variety  of 
conditions  in  which  it  can  be  found  cultivated  is  as 
remarkable   as  its    widespread    popularity.    With 
regard  to  the  production  of  early  crops,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  best  are  obtained  from  plants 
grown  in  pots ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  for 
the  majority  of  private  growers  the  pot  system  is 
decidedly  the  best,  as  not  only  giving  less  trouble 
and  anxiety  in  the  main,  but  as  affording  earlier 
results.     Indeed  I  am  prepared  to  go  further  and 
say  that  in  average  seasons  it  is  more  satisfactory 
to  confine  the  roots  in  pots  for  what  I  may  call  an 
ordinary  supply  of  fruit.     More  than  one  market 
grower  that  I  am  acquainted  with  obtained  their 
earliest  fruit  this  season  from  plants  grown  in  pots, 
and  they  intend  next  year  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions in  this   direction.     That  the  plants  should 
arrive  at  a  fruiting  condition  earlier  when  grown  in 
pots  is  not  diflicult  to  understand,  while  the  growth 
the  plants  make  is  not  so  succulent  as  when  the 
roots  have  a  wide  run  in  a  border  of  soil.    Tcniatoes 
when  grown  in  pots  come  into  flower  earlier,  and 
the  fruit  always  sets  better  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  when  the  roots  are  restricted  for  space  than 
when  they  have  more  room.     It   is  a  well-known 
fact  that  over-luxuriance  is  not  desirable  at  any 
stage  of  the  growth  of  Tomatoes, and  the  less  space 
there  is  for  the  branches  to  cover  the  more  neces- 
sary it  is  to  curb  the  growth.     I  have  proved  this 
season  that  plants  in  pots  even  when  carrying  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  can  be  too  highly  fed,  for  I  had 
to  withhold  the  liquid  stimulants  that  had  been 
liberally  supplied,  as  I  found  that  the  blossoms  did 
not  set  so  well  as  they  ought.    A  change,  however, 
from   liquid   manure   to    plain   water  quickly  set 
matters  right  again.    A  Seakale  pot  turned  bottom 
upwards  and  filled  with  soil,  if  stood  on  a  gravel 
walk  that  runs  close  to  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect, 
is  about  as  profitable  a  way  of  growing  Tomatoes  in 
the  open  air  as  any  that  I  have  practised  or  seen, 
as  the  warmth  which  surrounds  the  roots  must  be 
much  greater  in  such  cases  than  when  the  roots 
occupy    a  border.    Plants  grown  in  this  way  of 
course  require  more  feeding,  but  there  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  having  the  roots  more  under  com- 
mand, especially  in  such  a  season  as  the  present. 

J.  C.  C. 


The  Cherry  Tomato  —A  friend  of  mine  grows 
this  Tomato  exceedingly  well,  for  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  plant  of  an  ornamental  character 
as  well  as  for  its  fruit.     I  saw  his  plants  in  the 
middle  of  July;   they  were  growing  in  pots  and 
trained  to  thefront  wall  of  his  house  which  hasasouth 
aspect.     Some  of  the  bunches  of  fruit  were  at  that 
time  nearly  ripe  and  had  a  very  pretty  effect,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  plants  were  raised  in 
heat  early  in  the  season  and  grown  on  in  the  same 
temperature  for  some  time.    They  had    in    fact 
formed  the  fruit  which  was  ripening  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  before  they  were  placed  in  the  open 
air.     The  plants  occupy  pots  12  inches  in  diameter, 
and  carry  a  good  crop  of  fruit.     The  growth  is  of  a 
wiry  character  as  compared  to  that  of  the  large- 
fruited  sorts.    The  fruits,  which  are  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  hang  in  long  clusters,  and  when  ripe  are 
about  the  size  of  a  May  Duke  Cherry,  and  as  they 
will  remain  some  time  on  the  plant  without  crack- 
ing they  are  decidedly  ornamental.     This  is  the 
only   grower  of    my   acquaintance  who    makes  a 
speciality  of  growing  Tomatoesfor  pickling,  as  small 
fruits  are  better  than  large  ones  for  that  purpose. 
He  prefers  those  sorts  that  will  give  the  greatest  | 


amount  of  fruit,  although  he  never  wastes  any  of 
the  large  ones.  Those  that  are  not  ripe  in  the 
autumn  are  pickled  in  vinegar  instead  of  being 
taken  to  the  greenhouse  to  be  ripened  in  the  usual 
way.  I  am  assured  that  those  who  care  for  pickles 
prefer  the  Tomatoes  to  any  other  kind. — J.  C.  C. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Pines.  \ 

The  general  stock  of  plants  now  swelling  off  fmit 
wlU  require  very  generous  treatment  both  as  regards 
heat,  moisture,  and  stimulants.     The  first,  I  need 
not  repeat,  should  be  secured  from  the  sun  when  it 
again  penetrates  the  gloom,  and  fermenting  material 
in  preference  to  sharp  firing.    The  second,  from  the 
liberal  damping  of  all  floors,  walls,  and  other  sur- 
faces on  fine  mornings,  and  a  gentle  dewing  over 
with  tepid  soft  water  when  the  house  is  closed  in 
the  afternoon.    The  last  by  the  use  of  clear  diluted 
liquid  drainings  from  the  frame  ground,  or  soot  and 
guano  water  alternately,  as   Pines,  like  all  other 
plants,  make  best  progress  when  their  food  is  varied. 
Not  only  may  one  or  all  of  these  be  given  to  the 
roots  when  they  are  really  in  condition  for  taking 
stimulants  ;  but  also  in  a  mild  form  they  may  be 
used   for  dapiping  the  surface    of    the    bed,  not 
omitting  the  stem-roots  now  clustering  about  the 
axils  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  for  filling  the  evapo- 
rating pans  whenever  night  firing  is  necessary.  Last 
year,  at  this  time,  we  were  able  to  lay  up  the  shovel 
and  the  poker,  and  we  premised  a  series  of  hot 
blight  summers  which  should  lighten  our  bills  for 
fuel,  but  our  joy  was  short-lived,  for  once  more  we 
are  registering  one  degree  of  frost  in  July  and  shiver- 
ing over  a  brisk  fire  in  our  sitting-rooms  shortly 
after  the  hour  of  sundown.     By  way  of  intensifying 
our  difiiculties,  dealers  in  coke,  with  one  accord, 
are  crying  "Scarcity  "  and  raising  the  price  ;  but  fuel 
must  be  had  and  burnt  pretty  freely,  otherwise  the 
culture  of  tropical  fruits  will  make  very  slow  pro- 
gress.   This  is  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture  ;  but 
we  must  hope  for  brighter  days  ;  possibly  they  may 
dawn  before  these  lines  appear  in  print,  and,  if  so, 
the  Pine-grower  must  be  on  the  alert  with  the 
lightest  of  shading,  as  it  is  after  these  long  spells  of 
dark  cold  weather  that  the  sun  leaves  his  mark 
upon  tender  exotics  growing  under  modern  roofs  of 
21-cz.  glass.    I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  advocate  shading, 
but  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  seasons  which  calls  forth  a 
warning  note.    But  returning  to  the  swelling  fruit, 
I  must  say  when  the  most  forward  of  the  latter  be- 
gin to  change  colour  they  may  be  lifted  out  and 
placed  in  a  drier  and  cooler  house,  not  only  to  ripen 
gradually,  but  to  finish  up  in  a  sound  condition, 
which  will  favour  their  keeping  for  a  considerable 
time  after  they  are  perfectly  matured.    A  light 
airy  pit  in  which  there  remains  a  spent  tan  or  leaf- 
bed  is  suitable ;  but  the  partial  shade  from  the 
foliage  in  an   early  vinery,   still  containing    ripe 
Grapes,  answers  equally  well.    Where  convenience 
favours  the  adoption  of  this  course,  a  glut  can  often 
be  avoided,  and  later  fruit  can  be  kept  progressing 
by  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  and  stimulants,  com- 
bined with  early  closing. 

Svrccssions. — If  all  has  gone  well,  the  plants 
intended  for  throwing  up  fruit  next  January  or 
February  will  now  be  filling  their  pots  with  roots 
and  making  a  sturdy  growth  of  broad  fleshy  foliage. 
To  these  plants,  it  is  possible,  slight  shade  may  be 
advantageous  through  the  hottest  and  brightest 
part  of  the  day,  but  provided  they  can  be  kept  from 
browning  or  burning,  the  less  they  are  shaded  the 
better.  One  of  the  cardinal  points  in  growing  them 
on  to  early  maturity  is  the  maintenance  of  a  moist, 
steady  bottom-heat  from  tan  or  leaves,  the  latter 
being  preferable,  as  they  contain  in  a  fermenting 
and  decaying  state  all  the  elements  of  plant  life. 
Mild  stimulants,  especially  when  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots,  also  are  necessary,  but  watering  in  cold, 
dark  summers  is  an  operation  which  cannot  be  too 
carefully  performed,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  get  the 
plants  too  wet  by  constant  dribbling  and  syringing 
than  to  restore  the  soil  to  a  healthy  growing  condi- 
tion. Water,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  given 
freely  when  absolutely  necessary,  but  once  a  plant 
in  a  moist  bottom-heat  is  well  watered,  it  will  stand 
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a  much  longer  time  than  many  imagine  before  an- 
other full  supply  is  needed. 

Youni/  stock. — In  order  to  keep  up  a  good  stock 
of  plants  in  various  stages,  all  the  best  suckers,  at 
least  for  the  present,  should  be  taken  off  the  old 
stools  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  drying  the  suckers  before  they  are  potted 
having  been  given  np,  they  are  now  trimmed  and 
firmly  potted  into  G-inch  or  7-inch  pots  in  rather 
dry  compost,  moderately  watered  and  plunged  into 
a  sharp  bottom-heat  at  once.  If  the  bed  ranges 
from  85°  to  90°,  and  the  suckers,  kept  close  up  to 
the  glass,  are  lightly  shaded  from  bright  sun,  they 
will  form  plenty  of  roots,  and  be  ready  for  a  shift 
without  the  aid  of  a  second  supply  of  water. 

The  Ohchaed  House. 

If  any  of  the  early  forced  trees  still  remain  in  a 
pot-bound  condition,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting 
them  transferred  to  others  a  size  or  two  larger. 
Having  made  the  balls  thoroughly  moist  by  repeated 
waterings  or  soaking  in  warm  water,  turn  them  out, 
divest  them  of  all  crocks,  inert  soil,  and  straggling 
roots,  repot  firmly  by  well  ramming  the  compost, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  dry,  and  return  them 
without  delay  to  their  former  quarters.  Here  they 
must  be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  slightly, 
but  frequently  moistened  with  the  syringe,  and  the 
weather  being  bright,  carefully  shaded  to  prevent 
the  foliage  from  flagging.  When  these  as  well  as 
the  earlier  potted  batch  by  the  sharp,  crisp  appear- 
ance of  their  young  leaves  show  that  they  are  taking 
to  the  new  compost,  the  ordinary  routine,  so  far  as 
relates  to  syringing  and  ventilation,  may  be  gradu- 
ally resumed ,  but  after  the  first  watering,  which  should 
penetrate  the  whole  of  the  new  and  rather  dry  soil, 
future  supplies  must  be  carefully  administered.  At 
no  time  must  the  trees  feel  the  want  of  water,  as 
drought  is  the  forerunner  of  spider  and  premature 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  leaves ;  neither  must  they 
be  checked  by  an  excess,  which  sours  the  new  soil 
and  prevents  the  roots  from  running  freely  into  it. 
Trees  which  do  not  require  repotting  will  take 
liberal  supplies  of  weak  liquid,  but  unless  the  sur- 
face roots  are  washed  bare,  no  more  rich  top-dress- 
ing will  be  needed  at  least  for  the  present.  When 
the  buds  are  well  up  and  plump,  the  trees  may  be 
transferred  to  a  warm  sunny  spot  in  the  open  air, 
where  the  pots  can  be  partially  plunged,  or,  better 
still,  loosely  protected  by  Fern  or  long  stable  litter, 
which  will  shade  without  depriving  the  roots  of  the 
ripening  influence  of  solar  heat.  From  this  stage 
forward  all  strong  laterals  must  be  persistently 
pinched,  a  little  fresh  loam  may  be  cast  over  the 
surface  roots,  and  the  supply  of  water  as  regularly 
and  carefully  given  as  though  the  trees  were  bear- 
ing fruit.  Should  the  weather  continue  wet  and 
cold  the  foliage  will  remain  free  from  spider;  but 
otherwise,  a  good  washing  once  or  twice  a  week 
with  the  hose  or  garden  engine  will  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

The  general  hoitse, — Trees  in  this  compartment 
now  swelling  up  heavy  crops  of  fruit  should  have  a 
full  supply  of  weak  liquid  at  every  watering,  and, 
equally  important,  the  rich  top-dressing  kept  in 
reserve  must  be  plied  little  and  often  as  the  roots 
show  upon  the  surface.  When  pot  Peaches  com- 
mence the  last  swelling,  they  make  rapid  progress 
to  maturity ;  hence  the  necessity  for  feeding 
regularly  and  well,  as  pure  water  must  take  the 
place  of  liquid  when  the  fruit  shows  signs  of 
changing  for  ripening.  Meantime,  maintain  a  moist 
growing  atmosphere  by  syringing  about  (i  o'clock 
on  fine  mornings  and  again  at  1  p.m.,  when,  to 
secure  the  largest  size,  the  ventilators  should  be 
closed  to  maintain  a  good  volume  of  solar  heat. 
These,  after  a  few  hours,  may  be  reopened  for  the 
night  air,  or  they  may  be  kept  close  until  the 
following  morning,  whilst  ventilation  by  day  must 
be  regulated  by  the  period  at  which  the  fr\ut 
is  wanted  for  use.  Although  fruiting  trees,  no 
matter  how  closely  they  are  pinched,  increase 
rapidly  in  size,  it  frequently  happens  that  about 
this  time  they  are  found  much  too  close  together 
for  the  well-doing  and  colouring  of  the  fruit.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  obvious,  but  impracticable,  unless 
former  directions  to  place  each  pot  upon  two  bricks 
or  tiles  have  been  carried  out,  as  it  is  suicidal  to 


move  a  tree  after  its  roots  have  found  their  way 
into  the  border.  In  mixed  collections  room  can 
often  be  made  by  turning  barren  trees  out  into  the 
open  air.  Early  Plums  and  Pears,  too,  although 
carrying  good  crops,  we  often  treat  in  this  way 
from  choice,  as  we  find  full  exposure  in  a  sheltered 
place  improves  the  quality  and  flavour.  Cherries 
cannot  be  kept  too  dry,  airy  and  cool  when  ripe, 
but  they  must  be  protected  from  birds,  whilst 
Plums,  especially  the  finest  late  varieties,  including 
Golden  Drop,  will  stand  good  syringing  and  feed- 
ing until  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour.  From 
this  stage  forward  they  will  require  regular  supplies 
of  pure  water  and  plenty  of  unconfined  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  but  no  more  water  must  touch  the 
fruit,  as  Plums,  like  Grapes,  lose  their  charm  when 
the  bloom  is  spotted  by  the  syringe.  If  Straw- 
berries are  grown  in  the  orchard  house,  runners 
pegged  down  in  3-inoh  pots  or  squares  of  turf 
should  now  be  fit  for  shifting  into  the  fruiting  pots. 
The  best  and  most  expeditious  method,  however,  is 
filling  the  fruiting  pots  with  suitable  compost  and 
pegging  down  upon  them,  an  operation  which  any 
unskilled  person  can  be  taught  in  a  few  minutes. 
Shifting  from  small  to  large  pots,  on  the  other  hand, 
calls  for  skill  and  much  practice,  as  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  the  tiny  balls  too  deep  when  the  crowns  become 
throttled  or  not  deep  enough,  when  they  are  apt  to 
become  dried  out  early  in  the  season.  The  secret  of 
success  in  the  preparation  of  these  plants  for  fruiting 
in  pots  consists  in  keeping  the  crowns  well  above 
the  soil,  which,  if  dry,  cannot  be  rammed  too  firm, 
the  advantages  gained  being  the  avoidance  of  small 
pots  and  balls  and  double  labour,  the  certainty  of 
full  exposure  of  the  crowns,  sitting  as  it  were  on 
the  top  of  the  soil,  to  sun  and  air  when  ripening  in 
the  autumn,  and  plenty  of  space  for  top-dressing  in 
the  spring. 

Chbreies  and  Plums. 
Where  a  separate  house  is  devoted  to  these  and 
where  all  the  earliest  varieties  usually  grown  in  pots 
have  been  cleared  of  fruit,  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  coolest  and  most  airy  part,  where  they  can  be 
well  syringed  and  regularly  watered  to  keep  them 
fresh  and  free  from  spider.  If  potting  is  necessary, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  transferred 
to  others  a  size  or  so  larger,  or  reduced  and  returned 
to  the  pots  they  have  recently  occupied.  In  either 
case,  the  first  step  is  the  proper  moistening  of  the 
balls,  as  no  amount  of  after  watering  will  restore  a 
dry  ball  to  a  satisfactory  condition  ;  the  second  is 
firm  potting,  in  fact,  solid  ramming  until  the  new 
compost  is  as  impervious  as  the  old  balls  to  the 
quick  passage  of  water  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
trees,  especially  those  which  have  been  reduced, 
should  be  kept  close  and  moist  by  frequent  syring- 
ing and  light  shade  until  the  roots  have  taken  to 
the  new  compost.  When  growing  freely  they  must 
be  gradually  inured  to  light  and  full  air,  with  the 
view  to  fitting  them  for  exposure  in  the  open  quar- 
ters of  the  garden.  The  fine  late  Bigarreaux  now 
ripe  or  ripening  upon  trees,  trained  to  trellises  or 
growing  in  pots,  must  be  kept  dry  overhead,  cool 
and  airy,  with  just  suflicient  root  moisture  to  pre- 
vent the  foliage  from  suffering.  When  all  are  ripe 
the  house  may  be  well  shaded  with  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  small-meshed  fishing-nets  to  break  the 
direct  rajs  of  the  sun  and  keep  out  marauders,  but 
an  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  fruit  and  the  most 
gentle  warmth  turned  on  the  pipes  for  an  hour  or 
two  on  dull  or  wet  mornings  should  mould  put  in 
an  appearance.  The  weather,  on  the  other  hand, 
becoming  hot  and  the  external  atmosphere  dry, 
daily  sprinkling  over  the  floor  and  surface  of  the 
bed  may  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  fresh, 
plump  condition  of  the  fruit.  The  potting  of  Plum 
trees  and  the  management  of  the  fruit  when  ripe  in 
no  way  differ  from  those  of  Cherries,  but  late  varie- 
ties, which  require  more  time,  more  water,  and  pro- 
longed syringing,  sometimes  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  hence  the  importance  of  keeping  the  two  sec- 
tions in  separate  blocks  or  compartments,  although 
the  partition  dividing  them  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  sheet  of  canvas.  Glass,  of  course,  is  better, 
but  few  men,  gardeners  especially,  get  all  they  re- 
quire ;  indeed,  I  question  If  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
subduing  difficulties  is  not  often  the  stepping-stone 
to  successful  culture.     Plums  and  Cherries  being  so 


easily  excited,  constant  forcing  soon  changes  their 
season  and  renders  them  very  liable  to  burst  their 
best  buds  late  in  the  autumn.  Potting  or  removal 
to  the  open  air  are  retarding  factors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  portable  trees,  but  when  we  come  to  fix- 
tures growing  in  borders  and  trained  over  trellises, 
the  matter  assumes  a  different  aspect.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  got  over  by  selecting  late  in  preference 
to  early  varieties  for  training  near  the  glass  and  by 
making  the  whole  of  the  roof  lights  movable. 

Pot  Vines. 

Some  time  ago  I  suggested  the  removal  of  past 
fruiterstomakeroom  fortheintroductionof  their  suc- 
cessors, thoroughly  ripe  canes  and  roots  being  of  more 
importance  than  many  people  imagine.  IE  the  young 
Vines  have  been  started  and  grown  close  to  the 
glass  in  light  airy  houses,  this  change,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  is  quite  unnecessary,  but  how  often  does 
it  happen  that  they  are  crowded  through  the  early 
stages,  and  get  transferred  to  south  walls  to  have 
half  their  leaves  battered  off  by  the  wind,  or  pos- 
sibly a  July  hailstorm ;  and  this  is  called  ripen- 
ing. Years  ago,  thousands  of  Vines  were  hardened 
off  in  this  way,  but  with  what  result  ?  why,  half 
of  them,  especially  the  strongest  and  best  looking, 
did  not  show  fruit  at  all,  and  those  which  did, 
evinced  a  strong  tendency  to  transform  their  puny 
bunches  into  tendrils.  As  few  gardeners  can  afford 
these  risks ;  the  first  thought  should  be  directed 
to  the  growth  of  moderately  strong- jointed  canes 
under  the  full  infiuence  of  heat,  air,  and  light,  and 
when  the  foundation  is  laid,  the  plan  I  have  sug- 
gested is  the  only  safe  route  to  certain  fertility. 
The  wood  of  Vines  intended  for  starting  in  Novem- 
ber should  now  be  nearly  ripe,  but  unless  these  con- 
ditions prevail,  the  sooner  inventive  genius  finds  a 
suitable  place  under  glass  the  better.  Here  they 
may  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  full  exposure  to 
the  sun,  when  it  shines,  water  in  suflicient  quantity 
to  keep  the  roots  fresh  and  healthy,  and  an  occa- 
sional syringing  to  prevent  the  spread  of  spider.  If 
backwardness  suggests  speed,  let  them  be  fed  until 
the  buds  are  hard  and  plump  and  the  canes  are 
the  colour  of  Barcelona  nuts,  but  ventilate  freely 
through  the  day,  and  shut  up  in  the  afternoon  with 
dry  sun  heat. 

Vines  Jroin  eyes  of  the  current  year  are  not  often 
expected  to  make  fruiting  canes,  but  many  of 
them,  as  planting  out  proves,  might  be  grown  to 
this  condition  were  they  removed  earlier  from  the 
propagating  pit,  and  trained  up  the  wires  in  a 
light  warm  vinery.  Gardeners  who  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  grow  a  few  pot  Vines  every  year,  not  be- 
cause they  really  require  them,  but  simply  to  have 
a  few  strings  to  their  bow,  do  not  feel  bound  to 
put  on  full  power,  otherwise  very  small  ripe  canes 
would  show  quite  as  freely  as  ordinary  cutbacks. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  shift  spring-struck  eyes  into 
anything  larger  than  7-inch  pots ;  not  so  to  get  them 
out  of  close  cramping  pits  and  bottom-heat  beds, 
and  place  them  where  they  can  have  room  to  de- 
velop their  foliage,  and  ripen  thoroughly  before 
autumn.  If  judiciously  managed,  and  carefully 
worked  out  of  bottom-heat  immediately  after  they 
have  taken  to  the  compost  given  at  the  final  shift, 
there  are  few  makeshift  places  better  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  border,  and  not  too  far  from  the  front 
pipes  in  a  newly  planted  vinery.  Here,  tiles  or  boards 
to  prevent  downward  rooting  will  be  necessary  ;  all 
laterals  and  sub-laterals  should  be  pinched  at  the 
first  leaf,  the  points  when  they  have  made  (J  feet, 
and  afterwards  the  top  laterals  may  be  allowed  to 
ramble.  Although  their  future  may  be  cutting 
down  to  a  single  bud  for  potting  or  planting  out  in 
the  spring,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  superiority  of 
these  bright  healthy  rooted  Vines  over  others  which 
have  been  crippled  in  close  pits,  and  have  but  few 
roots  ripe  enough  to  survive  the  winter.        W.  C. 


A  pretty  screen. — At  Lythe  Hill  is  a  prettily 
designed  and  effective  method  of  hiding  the  bare 
Vine  borders  from  the  garden  walks.  The  borders 
are  broad,  and  reach  from  the  vineries  down  to  the 
walk,  while  their  mulch  of  long  strawy  manure 
looks  somewhat  untidy.  To  hide  this,  there  has  been 
made  a  number  of  wire  hurdles  with  an  outer  frame 
of  iron  .and    spikes  to  go  into   the  ground,  with 
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galvanised  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  training  wall 
trees  upon,  running  across  obliquely  in  two  direc- 
tions, small  screw  bolts  holding  them  together. 
Upon  these  climb  Sweet  Peas,  Canary  Creeper  and 
Nasturtiums,  which  in  the  course  of  the  summer  effec- 
tually conceal  their  support,  effect  the  desired  object 
in  hiding  the  borders,  and  form  a  nice  fringe  to 
the  garden  walk.  When  winter  comes  and  the 
flowers  have  decayed,  the  hurdles  are  removed  and 
free  access  is  again  obtained  to  attend  to  the  Vine 
borders. — A. 


THE  CHERRY  AND  THE  STRAWBERRY  AS 

FOOD. 
The  acid  fruits  of  spring  and  early  summer  must 
not  be  used  carelessly,  for  there  are  dangers  lying 
within  their  delightful  and  refreshing  berries.  Popu- 
lar theories  about  the  physiological  effects  of  these 
fruits  have  not  exaggerated  their  services  to  the 
body  at  a  season  when  such  good  offices  as  they  are 
able  to  perform  are  peculiarly  timely  and  grateful 
to  the  physical  and  decidedly  comforting  to  the 
spiritual  man.  They  stimulate  the  ducts  of  the 
liver  to  pour  out  bile,  their  abundant  mineral  sub- 
stances correct  the  acidity  of  the  blood  and  the 
secretions  caused  by  the  excessive  meat  diet  of  long 
winter  months,  and  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense  they 
act  as  house-cleaning  agents,  rendering  the  dwelling 
of  the  soul  a  good  deal  more  comfortable  for  its 
tenant.  Where,  then,  in  view  of  such  great  benefits, 
lie  the  dangers  connected  with  such  excellent  fruits  ? 
Not  certainly  in  the  juicy  pulp  and  its  refreshing 
acids,  for  the  latter,  especially  by  their  stimulating 
effects  on  the  nerves  of  the  digestive  organs,  act 
most  wholesomely  upon  the  liver,  the  stimulation 
upon  the  membrane  of  the  intestines  being  trans- 
ferred to  its  bile  ducts  in  an  easy  and  natural  man- 
ner, and  not  with  such  agitation  and  excitement  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  as  follow  the  use  of  purga- 
tive drugs.  Ripe  Cherries,  especially  the  sub-acid 
varieties,  are  among  the  best  of  cholagogues.  No 
person  who  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  moody  and 
jealous  liver  should  lose  that  opportunity  for  improv- 
ing its  condition  afforded  by  every  return  of  the  Cherry 
season.  But  as  one  values  his  life  let  him  beware  of 
swallowing  Cherry  stones. 

Every  part  of  a  fresh  and  ripe  Cherry  is  eminently 
wholesome  excepting  the  hard  and  round  seed, 
which  being  entirely  indigestible,  must  traverse  the 
18  feet  or  20  feet  of  sensitive  membranes  in  the 
bowels  before  it  ceases  to  be  an  irritating  and  dis- 
turbing intruder.  If  it  enters  the  large  intestines 
it  does  no  more  injury,  but  just  below  the  smaller 
intestines  is  a  little  sac  (the  remains  of  a  much 
longer  stretch  of  intestine  in  some  of  man's  ances- 
tors) into  which  the  Cherry  stone  may  fall  and 
produce  the  worst  consequences.  After  the  Cherry 
season  the  trouble  will  reveal  itself,  suddenly,  if  at 
all.  The  number  of  cases  of  serious  illness  due  to 
such  an  accident  is  few,  but  the  danger  is  one  so 
easily  avoided,  and  the  difficulty  so  fatal  when  it 
does  occur,  that  all  Cherry-eaters  should  be  fore 
warned. 

Strawberries  cause  difficulties  of  a  much  milder 
character,  but  of  frequent  occurrence.  Their  small 
seeds  irritate  the  sensitive  .surfaces  of  the  intestines 
and  produce  constipation,  or  perhaps  a  general  irri- 
tation of  the  nervous  system  without  other  symp- 
toms. "  I  suppose,"  remarked  a  sagacious,  but 
somewhat  sarcastic  physician  to  the  mother  of  a 
nervous  child,  "  your  boy  has  been  eating  freely  of 
that  very  healthful  fruit.  Strawberries  .'  " 

'J'here  is  no  more  wholesome  fruit  for  those  with 
whom  they  agree,  but  it  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood that  all  persons  cannot  eat  Strawberries 
with  impunity,  and  that  they  are  to  be  cautiously 
given  to  children  of  nervous  temperament  having  a 
delicate  digestive  apparatus. 

Although  Cherries  contain  more  acid  than  Straw- 
berries, they  also  contain  more  sugar,  and  should 
therefore  be  eaten  without  any  addition  and  in  as 
fresh  a  state  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  The 
Cherry  is  a  fruit  to  eat  under  the  tree.  The  Straw- 
berry needs  the  condiments  of  the  table— a  little 
sugar  and  even  cream,  and  for  some  persons  a  little 
pepper,    ^itrange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  some 
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unfortunates  who  can  eat  only  peppered  Straw- 
berries, but  there  is  no  necessity  for  anyone  to  use 
the  sauce  once  provided  for  the  writer  at  an  Italian 
inn,  namely,  lemon  juice  !  Those  who  use  Cherries 
freely,  should  keep  in  the  cupboard  a  little  old 
cheese  as  an  antidote  to  indigestion  ;  not  for  con- 
stant use,  but  as  one's  sensations  may  demand.  Its 
regular  or  even  frequent  use  is  not  to  be  commended. 
If  Cherries  are  to  be  kept  even  so  long  as  forty-eight 
hours  they  should  be  gently  stewed  in  their  own 
juices,  with  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  pound  of  the  berries.  Even  slightly  stale, 
raw  Cherries  are  objectionable.  The  true  method 
of  obtaining  benefit  from  the  Cherry  is  to  use  it 
when  in  season,  fresh  and  freely,  especially  at  meal 
time,  dispensing  with  milk  dishes  or  with  any  other 
foods  that  tend  to  interfere  with  its  digestion. 
Those  who  make  use  of  marketed  Cherries,  or  who 
use  milk  with  even  the  fresh  fruit,  are  taking  a 
position  over  a  small  volcano,  whose  eruptions, 
although  not  frequent,  are  of  a  rather  serious  nature. 
Strawberries  may  be  eaten  with  cream,  but  there 
is  an  antagonism  between  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  digestion  of  milk  and  fruits,  especially 
Cherries  and  acid  fruits.  We  prefer  them  with 
sugar  only,  even  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  likewise 
for  the  stomach's  sake.  Cream  seems  to  conceal 
the  true  flavour  of  good  Strawberries. — American 
Garden. 

Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWEB. 

THYRSOPTERIS  ELEGANS. 

is    the    only  species    belonging    to   the 
It    is    found   only   on    the   island    of 

Fernandez,  and  would  appear  to  be 
rare  in  its  native  habitat,  whilst  in  cultiva- 
tion it  is  seldom  met  with.  I  recently  observed 
a  handsome  plant  of  this  fine  Fern  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Seeger  and  Trojip  at  Dulwich,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that  the  number  of 
collections  in  which  this  species  is  to  be  found 
might  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  The  largest 
example  I  have  ever  seen  is  a  specimen  in  Mr. 
Warren's  garden  at  Handcross,in  Sussex.  Thyr- 
sopteris  elegans  is  considered  by  some  authors 
to  be  allied  to  Cyathea,  whilst  others  place  it  in 
the  Dicksoni;e,  and  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is 
its  right  position,  coming  near  to  the  genus 
Balantium,  in  having  decompound,  multifid 
fronds,  but  whUst  Balantium  has  a  decumbent 
stem,  that  of  Thyrsopteris  is  erect,  although  it 
appears  to  take  a  long  time  to  become  arbores- 
cent ;  the  crown  of  the  plant  and  the  bases  of 
the  fronds  are  densely  clothed  with  large  chaffy, 
dark  brown  scales ;  the  stems  upwards  are  clothed 
with  wool.  The  fronds  vary  from  1  foot  to  4 
feet  or  5  feet  high,  the  lower  pair  of  pinnoe  in  a 
mature  frond  being  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  across ; 
the  texture  is  leathery  and  the  colour  vivid 
green.  In  a  young  state  the  plant  is  equally 
handsome,  and  when  sterile  it  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  Davallia  canariensis. 
When  fertUe,  however,  the  lower  pair  of  pinnaj 
lose  their  leafy  appearance,  and  become  reduced 
to  coriaceous,  globose,  cup-shaped  receptacles. 
These  panicles  of  sori  induced  one  author  to 
propose  the  name  Panicularia  for  this  Fern,  but 
the  name  Thyrsopteris,  signifying  a  bunch  or 
raceme  of  fructification,  had  already  been  given 
it  by  Kunze,  a  celebrated  German  authority 
upon  Ferns.  It  is  a  handsome  Fern,  which 
should  be  planted  in  half  peat  and  loam,  with  a 
portion  of  sharp  santl.  It  requires  good  drain- 
age, and  thrives  in  a  cool  fernery.  In  its  native 
ielan<l  it  is  said  to  grow  in  shady,  damp  woods 
on  the  mountains,  but  to  be  nowhere  plentiful. 


It  is  an  arborescent  species  attaining  to  a  height  of 
some  12  feet  or  15  feet,  and  bears  a  spreading  head 
of  fronds  which  are  [tripinnate,  and  somewhat 
rhomboid  in  outline,  coriaceous  in  texture,  the 
pinnae  finely  cut,  smooth  and  bright  green  on  both 
sides.— W.  H.  G. 


Dicksonia  Berteroana.  —  This  is  a  species 
which  like  the  last  named  plant  is  found  only  on 
the  island  of  Joan  I'ernandez,  and  was  introduced 
some  time  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  t'helsea, 


STOVE   BASKET  FERNS. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  plants 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  it  is  astonishing  how 
few  kinds  are  grown  in  this  way,  and  these  for  the 
most  part  are  of  the  commonest,  and  not  the  most 
beautiful  that  can  be  obtained.  Ferns  in  baskets, 
when  well  grown,  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
and  ornaments  of  a  Fern  house.  I  therefore  would 
draw  the  attention  of  those  having  the  convenience 
to  grow  basket  Ferns  to  the  kinds  here  named  as 
being  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection  of  such 
plants.  The  pattern  of  the  basket  is  too  frequently 
made  of  the  first  importance,  and  plants  are  pro- 
cured to  fill  it  which  will  not  overgrow  the 
design.  I  contend  that  this  is  of  the  least  importance, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  convert  the 
basket  into  an  elegant  mass  of  greenery,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  both  material  and  pattern.  Ferns 
when  grown  in  hanging  baskets  require  a  much 
greater  amount  of  attention  than  when  grown  in 
pots  immediately  under  the  eye,  and  in  too  many 
instances  I  have  seen  what  should  have  been  a 
beautiful  ornament  reduced  to  a  veritable  eyesore 
through  neglect  and  careless  culture.  Supposing 
the  basket  chosen  for  the  reception  of  these  plants 
to  be  made  of  galvanised  wire,  which  I  consider 
the  best  material,  it  should  be  first  lined  with  a 
thick  layer  of  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  as  this  retains 
the  greatest  amount  of  moisture,  decays  very 
slowly,  and  prevents  the  soil  from  being  washed 
through.  Upon  the  bottom  should  be  placed  a 
layer  of  drainage  material,  and  for  this  purpose 
medium-sized  nodules  of  charcoal  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  lightness.  The  soil  for  the 
kinds  named  below  should  consist  of  about  equal 
parts  peat,  light  loam,  good  leaf  mould,  and  sand, 
into  which  the  plant  may  be  placed  and  the 
whole  pressed  down  firmly,  after  which  it  should 
be  well  watered,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  basket 
and  contents  should  be  immersed  in  a  tank  of 
water,  this  operation  to  be  performed  once  or  twice 
every  week,  according  as  it  becomes  necessary. 

GoNioPHLEBiUM  CI  spiDATUM. — This  and  the  other 
kinds  named  here  have  been  removed  from  this  genus 
by  the  late  J.  Smith,  and  constitute  his  genus  Schel- 
lolepis,  a  name  derived  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
scales  surrounding  the  sori.  They  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  pinnae  jointed  to  the  main 
stem.  This  chai-aoter  is  a  good  one  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  cultivator,  inasmuch  as  he  will  find 
that  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become  dry  the 
pinnae  will  fall  out  from  the  socket-like  joints,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  bare  stems,  which  is  sufficient  proof 
that  great  attention  is  necessary  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  The  plant  here  named  has  a  stout  creeping 
rhizome,  sparingly  furnished  with  small  light  browu 
chaffy  scales,  from  which  it  produces  fronds  some 
3  feet  or  4  feet  in  length,  about  9  inches  of  this  being 
naked  stem.  The  fronds  are  pinnate,  and  from  9  inches 
to  1  foot  long,  the  pinnpe  wide  apart,  pointed,  and 
bright  shining  green  in  colour;  the  sori  are  rich  yellow, 
immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  raising  distinct 
button-like  protuberances  on  the  upper  surface. 

G.  GBANDiDEN.-;  is  Considered  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  the  above,  but  some  forms  are  very  distinct,  and 
may  be  grown  side  by  side  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The 
fronds  are  slender,  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  length ;  the 
pinnio  are  deeply  and  beautifully  serrated  on  the 
edges,  witli  a  long  tapering  point,  and  rich  deep  green 
in  colour.  The  sori  are  brown  and  immersed,  showing 
through  on  tho  upper  side.  It  is  a  somewhat  rare, 
yet  exquisitely  beautiful  Pevn. 

G.  suBAURicDi.ATUM. — This,  in  my  opinion,  is  at 
once  the  most  graceful  and  magnificent  basket  Pern 
in  cultivation,  and  nowhere  have  I  seen  it  in  better 
condition  than  in  the  Kew  collection.  The  fronds  are 
from  3  feet  to  7  feet  or  8  feet  long,  produced  from  a 
somewhat  slender  rhizome,  which  is  covered  in  a 
young  state  with  asliy  grey  scales.  When  at  its  maxi- 
mum size  it  bears  some  iifty  pairs  of  pinna? ;  these  are 
ratlier  narrow,  toothed  at  the  edges,  somewhat  ear- 
shaped  at  tho  base,  hence  its  name,  the  numerous 
sori  forming  a  raised  row  of  protuberances  over  the 
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upper  side,  which  materially  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
creeping  fronds,  the  colour  of  which  is  bright  green. 

G.  VEKKUCOSL'M  is  a  noble  Fern,  and  one  that  has 
never  been  common.  The  fronds  are  from  2  feet  to 
4  feet  long  and  nearly  1  foot  broad,  the  pinna)  being 
some  6  inches  long  and  nearly  1  inch  wide,  and  of  a 
uniform  bright  green.  The  sori  are  large  and 
numerous,  forming  conspicuous  button-like  protuber- 
ances on  the  upper  side. 

These  plants  are  all  natives  of  the  islands  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  all  require  strong  heat  and 
moisture.  W.  H.  G. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWEB. 

ONCIDIUMS  OF  THE  CRISPUM  GROUP. 
The  plants  belonging  to  this  section  are  of 
stately  grovrth,  and  characterised  by  their 
rough  wrinkled  pseudo-bulbs,  of  a  brown  or 
bronzy  hue  and  ample  leathery  leaves.  They 
produce  much  branched  and  many  flowered 
panicles,  the  individual  blooms  being  large  and 
showy,  and  on  account  of  their  noble  mien, 
they  stand  in  the  first  rank  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that 
the  spikes  are  not  left  too  long  upon  the  plants, 
as  the  enormous  quantity  of  blooms  sometimes 
borne  upon  a  single  panicle  speedily  exhausts 
the  bulbs,  and  thus  weakened,  they  take  a  very 
long  time  to  become  restored  to  health.  This 
is  a  subject  far  too  little  thought  of  by  Orchid 
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growers,  who  appear  to  become  .so  charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  blooms  that  the  health  of  the 
plant  is  never  thought  of  until  the  flowers  have 
fallen,  when  in  many  instances  the  plant  is 
irretrievably  lost,  and  we  are  told  the  particular 
plant  flowered  itself  to  death,  a  condition  for 
which  the  cultivator  is  entirely  to  blame,  as  no 
plant  should  be  allowed  to  exhaust  itself  in  this 
manner.  On  the  first  sign  of  the  bull)?  shrivel- 
ling, if  not  sooner,  the  spike  should  be  cut,  and 
the  plant  encouraged  to  produce  new  growth. 
Oncidium  crispum  and  its  congeners  are  very 
apt  to  sufi'er  in  this  way,  although  they  appear 
to  be  so  robust  and  vigorous,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  drying  they  received  in  the 
winter  months  during  the  earlier  Orchid  days 
was  the  principal  cause  that  led  to  so  many 
deaths  and  obtained  forO.  crispum  the  character 
of  being  diflicult  to  manage.  We  are  told  that 
these  plants  are  found  wild  on  the  Organ 
Mountains  in  Brazil,  but  this  gives  but  a  very 
indefinite  idea  of  the  treatment  they  require  under 
cultivation.  I  was  once  told  by  a  collector  that 
they  are  usually  found  growing  upon  dead  trees, 
and  if  this  is  a  fact  it  leads  one  to  infer  that 
they  enjoy  more  sunlight  than  is  obtiinable  on 
living  trees  bearing  foliage.  This  appears  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plants  which  have  come  under  my  notice  during 
the  past  few  years  are  grown.     In  the  winter 


treatment  of  this  section  a  great  difl'erence  has 
come  about,  and  with  beneficial  results. 
Formerly  the  plants  were  subjected  to  a 
thorough  rest  at  this  season,  but  now,  although 
much  less  water  is  given  than  in  summer,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  sufl'er  from  drought  at  any 
season,  the  resting  being  brought  about  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  temperature. 

Basket  or  block  culture  is  the  best  system  to 
adopt  with  the  crispum  section  of  the  Oncidiums. 
If  baskets  are  used  they  must  be  well  drained, 
suflicient  rough  peat  and  living  Sphagnum 
Moss  being  placed  about  the  roots  of  the  plants 
to  hold  the  moisture,  as  during  the  summer 
months  they  enjoy  a  copious  supply.  When 
grown  upon  blocks  the  plants  thrive  equally 
well,  but  more  attention  ia  required  to  keep 
them  moist.     In  whichever  way  they  are  grown 


Oncidium  curtum. 

the  plants  should  be  made  firm  and  fast,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  rock  from  side  to  side  when- 
ever taken  down.  The  basket  or  block  should 
be  hung  up  near  the  roof  glass  in  order  to  allow 
the  plants  all  the  light  possible.  Shading  will 
be  necessary  from  the  sun's  rays  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air  at  all  times.  In  the  growing  season  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house  will  suit  them  admir- 
ably, and  in  winter,  if  growth  is  mature,  they 
may  be  rested  in  the  Odontoglojsum  house. 

O.  CRISPDM  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  and  it  is  included  in  the  list  of  plants 
grown  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  who 
give  the  date  of  its  introduction  as  1831.  They 
also  had  a  variety  named  pallidum,  and  another 
luteum,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  these.  It  is  a 
plant  which  varies  considerably,  especially  in  the 
size  of  its  blooms,  but  all  are  remarkable  for  being 
nearly  destitute  of  the  yellow  colour  which  is  so 


prevalent  throughout  the  genus.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  oblong  and  furrowed,  rough,  and  of  a  brown  or 
bronzy  hue;  these  bear  a  pair  of  broad,  leathery, 
dark  green  or  bronzy  leaves  on  the  summit.  The 
scape  is  erect  and  spreading,  attaining  a  height  of 
3  feet,  much  branched,  frequently  bearing  upwards 
of  fifty  flowers,  each  of  which  is  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches  across.  In  the  best  varieties  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  rich  reddish  brown,  beautifully  crisp 
on  the  edges,  the  broad  three-lobed  lip  being  of  the 
same  colour  in  front;  the  crest,  small  side  lobes, 
and  claw  are  yellow,  the  latter  usually  blotched  or 
spotted  with  orange.  It  blooms  at  various  times 
during  late  spring  and  summer,  and  lasts  a  long 
time  in  full  beauty. 

0.  FoRBESi  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  crispum  marginatum ;  it,  how- 
ever, received  the  above  name  from  Lindley,  and 
was  grown  by  Loddiges  in  184!),  who  give  the  date 
of  its  introduction  as  1843.  It  has  much  the  general 
appearance  of  crispum,  but  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
usually  smaller,  they  are  more  obtuse,  and  with  the 
leaves  greener.  The  branched  panicle  is  many- 
flowered,  the  blooms  being  about  3  inches  across 
and  of  a  bright  chestnut-red,  all  the  divisions  being 
bordered  with  yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
EQore  or  less  indistinctly  marked  with  transverse 
lines  of  yellow.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  enjoy  such  a  copious  supply  of 
water  as  crispum,  neither  does  it  like  much  soil 
about  its  roots. 

0.  CURTUM.— This  (here  illustrated)  is  also  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  kind,  which,  although  figured 
as  long  ago  as  1847,  still  remains  rare  in  cultivation. 
The  growth  somewhat  resembles  that  of  crispum, 
but  the  flowers  are  very  distinct  from  those  of  eithtr 
of  the  preceding  plants.  In  O.  curtum  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  yellow,  transversely  streaked  and 
blotched  with  rich  brown ;  lip  deep  rich  yellow, 
broadly  bordered  with  cinnamon-brown,  the  side 
lobes  being  golden  yellow ;  the  crest  is  warty  and 
bears  five  lobes. 

0.  Gardneri  is  nearly  related  to  the  previously 
named  kind,  yet  distinct.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
dwarfer  in  habit,  and  in  the  flowers  being  delici- 
ously  fragrant ;  the  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  the 
latter  much  the  broader,  ground  colour  chestnut 
brown,  narrowly  bordered  with  yellow,  and  trans- 
versely streaked  with  a  few  yellow  lines  ;  lip  large 
and  flat,  the  middle  lobe  notched  in  front,  golden 
yellow,  with  a  marginal  row  of  chestnut  brown 
blotches.     It  is  a  summer  bloomer. 

0.  Marshallianum.  —  This  is  truly  a  magni- 
ficent plant,  with  every  aspect  of  a  strong  grown 
crispum  except  colour,  as  both  bulbs  and  leaves 
are  green.  The  panicle  is  much  branched,  and 
bears  some  sixty  flowers ;  these  are  individu- 
ally upwards  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  over, 
and  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  the  sepals  and 
petals  bearing  a  medial  line  of  chestnut  blotches  ; 
lip  large,  deeply  bilobed  in  front,  clear  golden 
yellow,  blotched  with  chestnut  on  the  claw.  It  is 
a  spring  and  early  summer  bloomer,  and  thrives  in  a 
cooler  atmosphere  than  the  others.  O.  amictum  is 
another  form  of  this  section  which  is  rarely  seen  ; 
whilst  0.  pr^textum  is  similar  to  0.  curtum  in 
flower,  but  the  habit  is  somewhat  different. 

Hardy  British  Orchids  —My  attention  was 
recently  directed  to  hardy  British  Orchids  by  see- 
ing a  field  near  this  town  studded  over  with  spikes 
of  what  I  thought  was  Orchis  Morio.  However, 
having  consulted  "British  Orchids,"  I  concluded 
the  Orchis  was  0.  mascula.  Some  are  white,  others 
violet,  but  those  I  am  alluding  to  were  a  bright 
pink.  Since  then  I  have  found  others,  notably,  O. 
maculata,  with  the  foliage  curiously  spotted  or 
blotched,  in  a  damp  ravine  beside  the  Southern 
Railway.  So  prolific  is  this  in  seed  bearing,  that 
Darwin  estimated  that  the  seedlings  from  a  single 
plant  if  placed  6  ioches  apart  would  cover  an 
acre.  Still,  it  is  by  no  means  common.  In  one 
of  our  meadows  I  have  found  O.  pyramidalis  true, 
many  of  the  plants  being  splendid  specimens 
2  feet  high.  Mr.  Webster  has  not  hitherto  seen 
it  so  robust.  I  have  two  distinct  colours,  pale 
pink  and  very  deep  pink,  the  variation  not  being 
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owing  to  soil  or  situation.  I  found  them  thus  side 
by  side.  As  this  is  sweet-scented,  and  most  attractive 
in  appearance,  remaining  two  weeks  fresh  in  water, 
it  would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  garden  plants 
and  flowers.  It  can  hardly  be  common  in  England, 
as  I  find  it  is  not  included  in  lists  of  hardy  British 
Orchids  of  more  than  one  London  firm  that  keep 
such.  As  to  many  others,  it  would  be  desirable 
it  at  least  amateurs  and  professional  gardeners 
knew  more  about  the  species  peculiar  to  their 
own  districts.  If  they  did,  perhaps  Spiranthes 
Romanzoviana,  and  others  formerly  referred  to  in 
The  Garden  might  not  be  so  near  extinction  as 
is  supposed.  At  present  so  few  know  them. — W.  J. 
MuEPHT,  Cloiimel. 

Promeneea  stapelioides  is  an  interesting 
Brazilian  Orchid,  the  flowers  of  which  are  speckled 
in  the  way  of  those  of  the  genus  Stapelia ;  hence 
the  specific  name.  A  variety  named  heterophera 
is  in  bloom  with  the  Messrs.  Veitch.  This  has 
larger  flowers  than  the  type,  of  neat  rounded 
shape,  the  sepals  and  petals  greenish,  barred  closely 
with  rosy  red,  the  lip  almost  velvety  black.  It  suc- 
ceeds on  Fern  stems,  and  is  very  free,  the  flowers 
proceeding  on  a  short  stem  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulb. 

Cypripediums  seem  to  lose  none  of  their  popu- 
larity. The  useful  C.  barbatnm,  Harrisianum,  super- 
bum,  superciliare  and  its  variety  ornatum,  together 
with  Curtisi  were  recently  flowering  with  the  Messrs. 
A'eitch.  The  last  of  the  number  has  a  very  neat 
flower,  petals  spotted  thickly  with  crimson  over  a 
rosy  suffusion,  the  dorsal  sepal  green  shading  to 
white,  and  the  lip  dull  brownish  red.  C.  selligerum, 
conchiferum,  Dominianum,  Swanianum,  and  grande 
were  also  gay.  Of  C.  grande  there  were  twelve 
large  specimens  in  the  most  vigorous  health,  all 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  1S76,  so  that  in  the  case 
of  this  Lady's  Slipper  twelve  years  elapse  from  first 
sowing  the  seed  until  the  flowers  appear.  One  of 
the  plants  had  an  exceedingly  fine  bloom,  the  tails 
measuring  15  inches. 

Lycaste  tetragona. — This  very  remarkable 
Orchid  is  now  in  flower  in  the  collection  at  Kew, 
and  as  it  is  rare  and  seldom  seen  in  bloom,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  note.  In  growth  it  so  much  resembles 
the  well-known  MaxiUaria  Harrisoniie,  that  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  them  out  of  bloom.  It  has  the 
same  big  angular  bulb,  wrinkled  and  marked  with  a  \ 
black  ring  on  the  top,  and  has  similar  large  deep 
green  leaves.  The  flowers  are,  however,  quite 
different,  though  of  similar  size  to  those  of  M. 
Harrisoniie.  They  are  on  short  stems,  and  are 
poised  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  broad  and  pointed,  in  colour  of  a  pale  olive- 
green  heavily  streaked  and  mottled  with  a  ruddy 
tinge.  The  lip  is  hollow,  fleshy,  and  stands  erect, 
the  outside  being  pearly  white,  inside  heavily 
blotched  and  spotted  with  brownish  crimson.  It 
is  not  a  showy  Orchid,  but  to  an  Orchid  lover  is  of 
great  interest.  It  comes  from  Brazil  and  is  an  old 
introduction,  as  it  was  figured  many  years  ago  in 
the  Jidiaiiiral  MiKjazinf.  As  we  have  never  met 
with  it  io  flower  before  we  imagine  it  must  be  very 
rare. — W.  G. 
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Angrgecum  falcatum  ia  an  interesting,  compact- 
growing'  spccicM,  and  at  this  season  a  mass  of  white,  long- 
Bpurrcd  flowers.  It.s  sweet,  delicious  fragrance  would  alone 
make  it  wortli  growing. 

Uasdevallia  Sohlimi  i«  a  very  free-blooming  Colom- 
bian species,  with  reddish  brown  flowers,  the  tails  of  which 
are  gold-yellow.  It  is  a  most  distinct  and  interesting  Mas- 
devilUa. 

Epidendrum  nemorale,  in  bloom  now,  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  of  its  Kcnii".  Ihc  narrow  sepals  and  petals  are 
delicate  miuvy  rose,  the  lip  Ijordered  with  a  similar  tint 
and  richly  veined.  It  is  found  on  trees  and  also  rocks  in  its 
Mexican  home. 

The  Butterfly  Orchid  (Oncidium  Papilio)  is  rising  in 
Importanie  'I'lils  and  U.  Krameri  are  excellent  companions. 
The  first  has  a  wider,  larger  flower,  similar  in  colour,  how- 
ever, and  longer  jointed  and  taller  stem.  Good  varieties  of 
both  are  in  flower  witli  llie  Mesfcre.  Veitch. 

Epidendruni  vitellinum  majus  is  the  showiest 
Orchid  in  bloorn  now.  It  rcjujres  veiy  few  specimens  of 
this  orange-scarlet  flowered  Epidendrum  to  create  a  warmth 
of  colour.  The  type  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  also  found 
on  the  cloud-capped  mountains  of  Guatemala,  whilst  Its 
brilliant  variety  is  also  a  Mexican  Orchid. 


Phalaenopsis  speeiosa  was  flowering  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  a  strik- 
ingly jhandsome  species  from  the  Andaman  Islands, 
and  has  much  of  the  character  of  P.  Luddemannia  in 
it.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purplish,  barred  with 
white ;  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  yellow,  relieved  with 
white  at  the  base  and  apex,  and  the  centre  lobe  purple. 

Orchid  paintings  by  Durliain,  the  property 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Day,  of  High  Cross,  Tottenham, 
were  offered  tor  sale  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  18th  iust.  They  were  contained 
in  24  vols.,  each  containing  twelve  plates  mounted  and 
bound.  They  were,  however,  bought  in  for  £'500, 
having  not  realised  the  reserve  price  put  upon  them  by 
the  executors. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  maeranthum.— Flowers  of  a  splen- 
did variety  of  this  fine  species  come  from  Mr.  Vicary, 
who  has  charge  of  Mr.  Peacock's  fine  collection  at 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  who  says  he  has 
several  of  the  same  kind  now  in  full  beauty.  The 
flowers  are  large,  round  and  full,  and  very  richly 
coloured.  It  is  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  cool  Orchids, 
and  should  be  in  every  collection.  A  coloured  plate  of 
this  species  was  given  in  The  Garden,  December  1, 
1883  (p.  486).— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum. — The  more  we  see 
of  this  new  Lady's  Slipper,  the  more  charmed  we  be- 
come with  its  finely-spotted  flowers.  In  the  Chelsea 
nursery  of  the  i\Iessrs.  Veitch  there  are  several  excel- 
lent forms,  in  which  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  have  a 
white  ground  colour,  freely  freckled  and  spotted  with 
deep  crimson.  There  is  no  greenish  tint  present,  such 
as  was  seen  in  the  first  specimens  exhibited.  This  car- 
ries on  the  race  of  C.  Godefroyce,  and  we  cannot  have 
too  many  of  this  class. 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei. — What  appears  to 
me  a  very  brilliant  form  of  this  species  comes  to  us 
from  Mr.  Evans,  of  Lythe  Hill  Gardens,  Haslemere. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  suffused  with  lemon, 
.and  broadly  blotched  with  crimson;  lip  broad,  apicu- 
late,  white,  with  a  broad  blotch  of  crimson  in  front  of 
the  calli ;  base  of  the  throat  also  spotted  crimson.  It 
is  an  extremely  handsome  flower,  to  which  I  cannot 
assign  any  other  place  than  the  above,  and  ia  well  de- 
serving care  and  attention. — W.  H.  G. 

Angraeeum  falcatum. — This  pretty  little  Japan 
species  is  now  flowering  profusely  and  in  quantity  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Seeger  and  Tropp,  Lordship 
Lane,  East  Dulwich,  and  its  white  long-spurred  flowers 
are  very  conspicuous.  Amongst  the  hatch  I  observed 
a  curious  variegated  form  of  the  plant  with  a  broad 
band  of  yellow  round  the  leaves,  leaving  the  normal 
green  just  as  a  medial  line.  Are  we  to  have  a  race  of 
variegated  Orchids  't  I  recently  heard  of  a  variegated 
form  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  from  a  batch  imported  by 
Mr.  Shuttleworth,  and  which  has  bloomed  this  season 
and  proved  to  be  a  fine  variety,  so  that  the  variegation 
has  not  affected  its  blooms. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleyas  in  the  Chelsea  Nursery.  — 
Several  forms  of  Cattleya  are  in  bloom  with  the 
Messrs.  Veitch.  This  is  not  one  of  the  best  seasons 
for  Orchids,  but  C.  gigas  was  extremely  fine.  There 
are  few  Orchids  that  can  surpass  this  for  breadth  of 
flower,  colouring,  and  showiness.  There  are  several 
excellent  varieties  of  it;  one  was  exceedingly  broad, 
the  sepals  and  petals  rose  colour,  and  the  lip 
purplish.  Another  with  a  vivid  purple  lip  was 
also  conspicuous.  Besides  the  glorious  C.  gigas 
there  were  the  richly  spotted  and  showy  C.  Schil- 
leriana,  or  Regnelli,  the  lovely,  delicate  rose-coloured 
C.  Eldorado,  C.  Gaskelliana,  of  which  we  are  now 
obtaining  admirable  varieties,  and  C.  Mendeli. 
And  besides  these  were  also  in  flower  Lajlia  pur- 
purata  and  C.  crispa  ;  the  last  of  the  two  has  a  neat 
flower,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  and  the  lip 
heavily  frilled,  velvety  purple  in  colour,  with  a 
yellow  suffusion  in  the  throat. 

The  Gold-chain  Orchid  (Dendrochilum  fili- 
forme). — A  specimen  plant  of  this  growing  in  an 
8-inch  pan,  and  bearing  fifty-four  of  its  rich  golden 
spikes  of  great  length,  is  now  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  gardens  at  Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere.  This 
plant  usually  thrives  well  so  long  as  its  drainage  is 
all  right  and  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  remains 
sweet,  but  once  let  the  former  become  choked  and 
the  latter  sour,  the  plant  will  melt  like  snow  be- 
fore the  sun.  This  plant  is  also  often  mined  by  too 
severe  a  resting,  which  causes  its  small  bulbs  to 
shrivel ;  after  this  occurs  it  is  very  difficult  to  restore 
it  to  health  again.    Treated  genially,  however,  this  is 


one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Orchids  in  cultivation. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  &c  ,  and  other 
Philippine  Islands,  and  it  enjoys  strong  heat  and 
moisture. — W.  H.  G. 


Flower  Garden. 

THE  CANADIAN  LILY. 

Gardeners  know  well  the  advantage  of  selec- 
tion in  setting  up  a  stock  of  plants,  and  in  the 
case  of  those  plants  which  are  not  habitually 
raised  from  seed  in  gardens  with  a  view  to  im- 
provement by  cultivation,  it  is  very  important 
that  a  good  selection  should  be  made  in  the 
native  habitat.  A  careful  search  in  the  native 
grounds  in  flowering  time  is  very  often  pro- 
ductive of  a  variety  to  be  called  major,  followed 
perhaps  in  the  next  visit  by  a  maximus,  and 
however  out  of  place  these  promotions  in  rank 
may  be,  especially  when  we  begin,  as  in  the  case 
of  Trillium,  with  a  grandiflorum  for  the  type, 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  are  many  flowers  of 
this  class  which  deserve  some  such  distinctions 
as  those  given  to  them  in  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues. But  to  pass  at  once  to  the  Canadian 
Lily.  A  kind  gardening  correspondent  living 
in  the  State  of  New  York  was  rather  hurt  by 
my  speaking  in  disparaging  terms  of  the  native 
Lilies  of  the  North-e.astern  States  (L.  superbum 
and  cauadense),  which  I  said  were  good  for 
little  in  my  garden.  He  said  we  got  .only  the 
inferior  forms,  and  that  he  would  mark  me  a 
dozen  selected  forms  in  a  neighbouring  wood 
and  send  them  to  me  in  the  autumn  ;  some 
would  survive  the  journey  and  flower  in  a  year 
or  two,  and  he  hoped  I  would  then  change  my 
mind.  Several  of  these  are  now  in  flower,  and 
I  have  quite  changed  my  mind,  for  they  are 
amongst  the  best  Lilies  I  have,  5  feet  high, 
with  five  flowers  on  a  stem  ;  the  petals  widely 
expanded  ;  the  colour  uniform  bright  red  at  the 
back,  just  as  bright  and  as  shining  as  the  red 
sealing-wax  of  old  times,  and  the  inside  rich 
chestnut- red,  passing  into  yellow  towards  the 
base,  with  large  black  spots.  The  large  anthers 
are  deep  rich  brown,  and  form  a  very  good 
feature.  This  description  may  seem  tantalising, 
because  everybody  has  not  friends  amongst  the 
North  American  woods,  and  L.  canadenae  in- 
creases very  slowly  ;  but  I  advise  those  who 
have  friends  there  to  ask  them,  if  they  are 
sending  roots,  to  choose  them  when  in  flower. 

I  must  say  that  the  plants  I  have  described 
were  sent  to  me  as  L.  superbum ;  but  Asa 
Gray  in  his  handbook  says  that  L.  canadense 
and  L.  superbum  pass  into  one  another,  and 
it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
between  them.  I  can  find  few  figures  of  L. 
canadense.  My  flowers  are  larger  and  richer 
in  colour  than  any  in  Mr.  Ehves'  plate,  though 
tliey  resemble  them  in  shape.  The  bell-shaped 
flowers  such  as  represented  in  the  Botanical 
Maijazi'M  (figs.  800  and  858)  are  perhaps 
common  in  Canada,  from  which  country 
Parkinson  tells  us  this  Lily  was  first  introduced, 
as  the  name  implies.  For  the  cultivation  of 
L.  canadense  I  find  peat  soil  recommended, 
and  we  should  expect  inhabitants  of  American 
bogs  to  require  such  soil ;  but  in  my  peat  beds, 
in  which  L.  pardalinum  and  its  allies  flourish 
and  increase  exceedingly,  L,  canadense  never 
flowers  well,  and  soon  dies  out.  I  found 
it  do  better  in  the  .stiffer  soil  of  my  mixed 
borders,  but  I  have  now  made  two  or  three 
small  beds  of  rich  turf  loam,  well  decayed 
and  worked  up  with  half  or  one  third  limestone 
riddlings.  But  I  think  granite  riddlings,  or 
any  hard  stone  would  do  as  well ;  3  feet  of  this 
in  dei)th,  with  good  drainage  below,  enables 
me  to  grow  well  several  Lilies  which  formerly 
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failed,  especially  L.  pomponium.  This  and  L. 
cauadense  do  best  iu  a  sheltered  place  with 
partial  sliade,  but  ia  the  same  mixture  in  full 
sun  L.  philadelphicum  and  L,  concolor  have 
now  flowered  well  for  two  years,  and  L.  Han- 
.soni,  though  not  a  capricious  Lily,  does  much 
better  in  it  than  in  peat.  L.  colchicum  with  its 
niiny  varieties,  aU  of  which  come  in  my  garden 
from  the  seed  of  one  another,  does  best  in  the 
stiftest  loim.  This  Lily  has  made  a  grand 
display  this  year  grown  from  seed,  for  no  Lily 
is  so  averse  to  transjjlanting,  or  takes  greater 
offence  at  it.  The  most  desirable  number  of 
flowers  on  a  stalk  of  it  is  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
for  though  it  often  attempts  more,  as  I  had  one 
head  this  year  with  over  thirty,  the  V)uds 
seldom  expand  properly. 

C.   WOLLEY  DoD. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLiNIS. 

Romneya  Coulteri. — This  cnrioas  Californian 
Poppywort  is  now  in  flower  in  the  alpine  house  at 
Kew,  and  seem?  to  promise  well  as  a  cool  indoor 
plant  for  early  aatumn  flowering.  It  is  said  by 
many  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  so  it  may  be,  but  I 
know  of  only  a  few  gardens  where  it  gives  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  results,  and  these  are  well 
sheltered  as  well  as  being  placed  in  favourable 
localities.  This  Romneya  stands  the  winter  well  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  well  as  further 
north,  bat  it  never  assumes  a  robust  habit,  and  only 
here  and  there  produces  a  flowering  shoot.  It  is 
well  worth  a  trial,  however;  the  flowers  as  large  as 
those  of  the  white  Water  Lily,  pure  white,  with  a 
large  golden  yellow  ball  in  the  centre;  the  leaves 
glaucous,  and  very  pretty  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
beautiful  blooms.  It  is  found  near  San  Diego,  on 
the  borders  of  streams,  which  fact  may  lead  to  suc- 
cess, as  I  believe  it  has  nearly  always  been  grown 
on  the  sunniest  and  driest  spot  that  could  be  found. 
It  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  leading  nursery 
establishments. 

Calandrinia  oppositifolia — Another  and  an 
extremely  interesting  addition  to  the  Calandrinias 
has  just  flowered  at  Kew.  It  was  first  collected 
about  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Howell  at  Waldo, 
Oregon,  and  in  the  coast  mountains  of  Del  Norte 
County,  California,  near  the  Smith  River.  In  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  roots  of  C.  umbellata,  the  present 
species  has  a  tuber  as  large  as  a  Hazel  or  larger, 
the  flower-stems  and  leaves  being  deciduous  in 
winter.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
latter  plant,  and  at  any  rate  will  be  iinre  easily 
protected  during  the  cold  season  should  that  be 
found  necessary.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  lance- 
shaped,  dark  green,  thick,  and  very  succulent;  the 
flower-stem,  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  is 
usually  branched,  bearing  one  or  more  terminal 
umbels  of  large  flowers,  white,  tipped  with  rose, 
making  a  charming  and  very  attractive  subject. 

Tridax  bicolor  var.  rosea. — This  pretty  new 
Mexican  annual  was  introduced  last  year  by  Jlr.  W. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
it  has  a  future  before  it  vouchsafed  to  few  annual 
Composite  plants.  In  habit,  and  perhaps  in  appear- 
ance of  flowers  also,  it  comes  nearest  to  the  Layias, 
none  of  which  are  so  free  flowering  nor  so  upright 
growing.  It  branches  freely,  and  when  allowed 
plenty  of  room  forms  a  neat  erect  bush  from  1  foot 
to  18  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  oval  with  a 
wedge-shaped  base,  and  only  slightly  toothed.  The 
rose  or  rosy  lilac  flowers  are  from  1  inch  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  borne  in  great  profusion  well  above 
the  compact  foliage,  and  continuing  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn.  It  makes  a  charming  little 
border  plant,  and  will  he  found  useful  also  for  the 
flower  beds  or  boxes,  its  compact  growth  suiting  it 
admirably  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  seeds  can  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  at  the  same  time  as  those 
of  the  other  annuals,  and  the  seedlings  thinned  out 
to  9  inches  or  a  foot  apart.  A  sunny  spot  suits  it 
best.     The  type  is  said  to  have  pure  white  flowers. 

Alstroemerias. — It  is  not  a  little  surprising, 
after  the  very  trying  spring  and  summer  we  have 
had,  to  see  the  hardier  of  these  Peruvian  Lilies  in 


all  their  glory  flowering  as  if  at  home  in  their 
native  warmth.  At  present  we  have  four  or  five 
that  may  be  considered  perfectly  hardy,  and  one  of 
these,  A.  hsemantha,  which  has  been  unusually  pro- 
lific in  varieties,  seems  endless  in  diversity  of  colours. 
With  a  little  care  in  the  choice  of  a  position  and 
free  drainage,  there  are  several  other  distinct  kinds 
that  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  list, 
each  adding  to  the  range  of  colours  and  diversity 
of  forms.  No  plants  are  more  charming  in  the  bor- 
der at  present  than  A.  aurantiaca,  aurea  and  has- 
mantha  varieties ;  the  first  two  names  are  in- 
cluded by  botanists  under  one  species,  but  to  the 
gardener  they  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  in 
colour  as  almost  any  other  two  species.  Grow- 
ing together  under  exactly  similar  conditions, 
aurea  shows  a  dwarf er  and  more  compact  habit 
than  aurantiaca,  the  fiowers  much  paler,  and 
inclined  to  sulphur-yellow  rather  than  orange- 
yellow,  as  in  aurantiaca.  These  two  are  perhaps 
the  most  common  in  gardens,  and  they  deserve  to 
be  taken  care  of,  the  large  beautiful  bunches  of 
flowers  being  quite  a  feature.  They  are  not  at  all 
hard  to  establish,  and  may  be  increased  readily 
either  by  division  or  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sowhin  pins  as  soon  as  gathered.  The  seeds  are  as 
large  as  Peas  and  should  be  well  covered  in  the 
seed  pan.  A.  hasmiutha  we  find  extremely  useful 
for  the  rockery,  and  although  it  has  a  habit  of  run- 
ning close  to  the  boulders,  it  miy  be  transplanted 
readily,  and  arranged  as  desired  as  soon  as  the 
growth  has  died  down.  It  may  also  be  raised  from 
seeds,  and  interesting  results  obtained.  Others 
that  can  be  grown  with  a  little  care  are  pulchra, 
Pelegrina,  Flos-Martini,  Errembaulti,  Sea.  K, 


Narcissus  Johnstoni. — I  should  like  to  ask 
your  correspondent  "  K."  (p.  55)  if  Ajix  muticus 
and  A.  pallidus  precox  really  are  found  wild  in 
Portugal,  as  he  states  them  to  be.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  both  Pyrenean,  and  both 
are  certainly  stated  so  to  be  by  Mr.  Baker  in  his 
"  Amaryllideaa "  (pp.  3,  4).  N.  Johnstoni  is  struc- 
turally different  from  any  true  Ajax  known  to  me. 
The  tube,  instead  of  being  "  short,'  is  as  long  as  the 
corona  or  trumpet,  and,  moreover,  the  stamens  are 
adherent  to  the  inner  lining  of  the  tube  for  about 
half  of  its  length.  Parkinson's  figure  in  his  "Para- 
di?us"^(  101,  fig. 5)  is  therein  called  "Pseudo-narcissus 
tubo  sexangulari,"  and  not  "Oileus  hexangularis," 
as  "  K."  assumes  and  states  in  his  notes ;  and  instead 
of  Rudbeck  (a.d  1701)  having  "  copied  "  from  Park- 
inson (A.D.  Iii29),  the  reverse  is,  of  course,  the  case. 
Bat  the  figure  to  which  "K."  alludes  originally 
appeared  in  the  "  Fiorilegium "  of  Swertius,  pub- 
lished A.D.  1G12.  Swertius,  on  plate  22  of  his  work 
now  before  me  (fig.  1),  has  "Narcissus  falsus  tu«ba 
sexangulari  dilutior  flivus  non  descriptus"  as  its 
legend,  and  the  figure  itself  certainly  does  not  sug- 
gest any  of  the  peculiarities  so  characteristic  of  N. 
Johnstoni.  The  angle  at  which  the  flowers  of  Daf- 
fodils are  borne  on  the  scape  depends  on  the  age  of 
the  flower,  the  latter  becoming  more  horizontal,  or 
even  sub-erect,  as  the  ovary  swells  after  fertilisation. 
— Ajax. 

EremuTUS  Bangei. — There  are  evidently  at 
least  two  forms  of  this  beautiful  hardy  Asphodelad, 
which  if  not  botanicilly  are  at  least  horticulturally 
distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  As  I  have  bloomed 
both  of  them  this  season  some  notes  as  to  the 
differences  between  them  will  not,  I  hope,  be  un- 
interesting to  a  considerable  portion  of  your  readers. 
I  received  from  Germany  last  autumn  a  tuber  which 
its  sender  believed  to  be  the  pale  straw-coloured 
variety  figured  by  the  Russian  botanist.  Dr.  Regel, 
under  the  name  of  Ereamrus  anrantiacus  in  the 
volume  of  his  Oarteii-tiorn  for  1S81  on  the  same 
plate  as  E.  Bungei,  from  which  it  is  there  shown  to 
be  quite  distinct.  This  when  it  bloomed  turned  out 
to  be  not  auranliaous,  as  was  supposed,  but  a  much 
taller  spiked  and  altogether  more  robust  growing 
form  of  E.  Bangei.  In  shade  of  colour  (clear 
canary  yellow  with  orange  stamens)  the  two  are 
identical,  as  well  as  in  size  and  form  of  bloom ; 
but  whereas  E.  Bangei  under  similar  conditions 
produced  a  spike  3  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  com- 
mencing at  2  feet  3  inches  from  the  ground,  and 


thus  giving  only  9  inches  of  flower  head,  the  spike 
of  the  stronger  growing  variety  reached  5  feet  3 
inches  in  height,  and  commenced  to  bloom  at  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  thus  giving  a  dense  column  of 
flowers  2  feet  3  inches  in  height.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  so-called  E.  aurantiacus  is  a  much 
finer  and  more  desirable  plant  than  the  ordinary  E. 
Bungei,  and  some  distinctive  name  should,  I  think,' 
be  found  for  it  to  distinguish  it  for  the  future.  A 
Haarlem  nurseryman  who  grows  these  handsome 
plants  in  considerable  numbers  (not  knowing  that  I 
already  had  it)  wrote  the  other  day  to  offer  it  to  me 
under  the  name  of  E.  Bungei  perfectus,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  either  a  good  or  appro- 
priate distinctive  name,  as  it  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  flowers  were  of  a  better  or  more  perfect 
form  than  those  of  the  type,  whereas  they  are 
identical.  Instead  of  perfectus,  I  would  therefore 
venture  to  propose  robustus  as  a  better  and  more 
appropriate  name  for  this  beautiful  hardy  plant, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  then  henceforth  be  known 
as  Eremurus  Bungei  robustus.  I  hope,  however, 
that  these  lines  will  be  read  and  noted  by  the  well- 
known  introducer  of  new  plants  who  sent  me  my 
tuber,  and  that  he  will  give  me  and  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  as  to  what 
the  distinctive  name  of  this  plant  should  be,  and  if 
he  has  any  better  name  to  propose  for  it  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  adopt  it.— W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

A  note  from  Shirehampton.  —  Flowers  are 
blooming  well  here.  Alstrtemerias  are  quite  magni- 
ficent. I  was  talking  to  a  good  gardener  yesterday, 
and  we  agreed  that  much  rain  suited  these  best.  I 
should  hke  you  to  see  Lilium  polyphyllum,  nine 
blooms  on  one  stem,  three  on  another,  and  on  a 
third  one,  the  whole  so  sweet  scented.  L.  candidum, 
nearly  100  heads  of  bloom  ;  testaceum,  just  out,  very 
large,  7  feet  high ;  L.  canadense,  L.  chalcedonicum, 
L.  testaceum,  all  in  bloom  together.  What  a  happy 
family  1  Iris  anglioa  has  been  magnificent.— C.  0. 
MlLE.3,  Sunny  Hill,  Shire/iampfoii. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

The  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  is  floweriue 
exceediDgly  well  ia  the  London  parks,  far  different  froni 
the  "  bcdders,"  whioli  show  a  luxuriant  growth,  but  little 
bloom. 

Lilixim  gig'anteum  was  flowerinp;  recently  in  one  of 
tho  ret usses  of  the  Kew  rookery.  This  Himalayan  Lily  is  of 
noble  proportions,  the  stem  sturdy  and  the  flowers  hand- 
some. 

Scabiosa  oauoasioa  amoena  is  a  comparatively 
dwarf,  vigorous,  and  handsome  hardy  plant.  The  flowers 
are  large,  blue  with  a  whitish  centre.  We  noticed  it  recently 
at  Kew.  ■' 

Iris  aurea.— This  is  a  noble  variety  and  useful,  as  tond- 
'?=  \"  .l";"i™e  tlic  Iris  season.  It  is  a  till  grower,  attiinin» 
the  height  of  nearly  4  feet.  A  group  now  in  flower  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature,  the  bright  yellow  flowers  beinir  verv 
effective  at  a  distance.  °         ^ 

Poppies  from  Wantage.— A  box  of  Poppies  comes  to 
ufl  from  Mr.  Caudwell,  The  Ivies,  Wantaife.  The  flowers  are 
curiously  coloured,  some  with  the  petals  distinctly  and 
elegantly  fringed.  It  is  evident  Mr.  Caudwell  has  an  excel- 
lent strain  of  foppics. 

Carnation  Apricot,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was 
given  in  rsE  Garden,  Mirch  17,  18S8,  has  been  flowerin.^ 
most  freely  out  of  doors  for  some  time  iu  Messrs  Veit^h's 
Chelsea  Nursery.  It  is  synonymous  with  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole  and  Gravetye  Gem.  ■' 

The  Swamp  Lily  (Lilium  superbum).— Mr.  C.  t,.  Allen 
of  Garden  City,  who  has  lately  been  in  England,  informs  ns 
that  Mr.  taulkner,  of  D  .soris,  Long  Island,  grows  Lilium 
superliuni  8  feet  high,  with  forty  flowers  on  a  stalk  and  tho 
stalk  an  inch  in  diameter.  ' 

A  noble  Foxglove.— My  attention  was  recently  ar- 
rested by  a  noble-looking  spike  of  the  wild  Foxglove  which 
was  m.u-e  than  a  feet  hi^h.  On  counting  seed-pods,  flowers 
and  buds  yet  to  expand,  I  found  that  this  plant  would  pro- 
duce the  enormous  number  of  i2.3  flowers.— A.  H, 

Subtropical  bedding  is  not  a  great  success  this  year 
The  foil  age  of  such  plants  as  the  Musa  is  stripped  into  ins,' 
incuts  by  the  severe  rains  and  winds.  If  it  were  not  fjr 
the  Lihos.  P.ansies,  and  a  few  other  hardy  flowers,  the  parks 
would  show  very  little  colour.  i  ««■=. 

Saxifrag-a  juniperina.-One  of  the  early  sprine-c-ems 
of  the  rockery,  lollowlng  in  time  of  blooming  its  near  rela 
tivcS.  liurseriana  The  sturdy-looking  l.ttle  flowers  are  of 
the  same  lively  white,  rising  from  dense  cushions  of  leaves 
wh.isc  bluish  colour  and  pointed  shape  give  the  plant  its 
spccitic  name. 

Single  Dropwort  (Spiram  filipendula).— A  note 
recently  appeared  praising  the  double  form  of  this  as 
a  good  hardy  flower.  Though  a  native  wild  flower,  the 
single  torm  13  very  pretty  iu  gardens.  It  is  not  given 
to  everybody  to  sec  it  in  native  lu.\uriance  spreading 
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cnt  in  broad  sheets  and  wreaths  and  monnds  on  the 
breezy  downs,  but  many  more  might  enjoy  it  in  some 
quiet  or  semi-wild  corner  in  the  garden.  A  broad 
carpet  of  it  fringing  a  shrubbery  and  running  out  into 
the  Grass  would  be  very  pretty.  The  panicles  of 
flowers  are  much  larger  and  lighter  in  appearance  than 
those  of  the  double  form.  A  garden  that  has  one 
should  have  both. — H. 

Sedum  dasy-phyllum. — This  is  a  British  Sedum 
found  growing  naturally  on  old  walls.  I  recently  found 
it  in  quantity  on  the  old  wall  surrounding  Petworth 
Park.  The  leaves  are  small,  rather  oval  and  very 
fleshy.  When  this  Sedum  is  grown  in  the  garden  it 
assumes  a  pretty  glaucous  colour,  and  spreads  out  into 
neat  tufts.  This  kind  is  grown  in  some  nurseries  and 
sent  out  under  the  name  of  Sedum  corsicum.  If  this 
is  done  to  disguise  the  fact  of  its  being  a  native  plant, 
such  practice  is  certainly  deceptive,  and  does  not  re- 
flect much  credit  upon  those  who  carry  it  out.  The 
improvement  in  the  plant  under  cultivation  is  so  great 
that  one  would  not  readily  distinguish  its  afiinity. — 
A.  H. 

Pink  Lord  Lyon. — It  seems  difficult  to  say  too 
much  in  praise  of  this  fine  rosy  purple  Pink,  one  of 
several  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Clark,  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  It  does  well  in  pots  or  in  the  open 
ground,  but  I  would  advise,  when  plants  are  grown 
in  pots,  that  some  be  also  planted  in  the  open  ground 
in  good  soil  so  as  to  secure  some  Grass  for  cuttings. 
My  plants  in  pots — 45-inch  and  G-inch — are  bloom- 
ing so  freely  that  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  give  me 
any  stock,  and  I  shall  have  to  depend  on  the  old 
plants  to  live  through  the  winter,  which  is  perhaps 
a  little  risky  so  near  London  and  in  soil  of  an  un- 
genial  character.  For  cnt  flowers  this  Pink  will 
be  found  very  useful. — R.  D. 

The  great  sharp  sea-side  Rush  (Jancus  acu- 
tns). — Tois  I  found  in  April  of  this  year  in  a  field  in- 
side the  sandbar  ks  by  the  sea  about  five  miles  from 
here.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  plant,  forming  huge 
tufts  .'■>  feet  or  more  in  height  and  2  feet  to  3  feet 
across.  The  rushes,  i  e.,  the  barren  ones,  are  very 
rigid  at  the  end  and  fiercely  sharp-pointed.  They  do 
not,  however,  stand  stifllyperpendicular.biit  arch  over 
round  the  outside  of  the  tuft.  The  flowering  stems 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  great  attraction  of  the 
plant  is,  as  I  saw  it  last  April,  when  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  tuft  was  crowded  with  the  persistent 
dense  corymbose  panicles  of  glistening  brown  cap- 
sules- some  of  these  panicles  being  over  4  inches 
long  and  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  across.  It  struck 
me  that  it  was  a  most  excellent  subject  for  the  win- 
ter scenery  of  the  pleasure-ground. — W.  M  ,  Gorei/_ 

Japanese  Iris. — The  Japanese  I.  K.i3mpferi  or 
hcvigata  is  just  commencing  to  bloom,  and  some  of 
the  varieties  are  grand.  It  is  quite  at  home  when  { 
growing  just  at  the  margin  of  water,  so  that  the  roots 
can  draw  an  unlimited  supply  therefrom,  but  still 
fairly  successful  results  can  be  obtained  under  very 
different  conditions,  for  here  in  a  rather  dry  and 
very  sunny  spot  this  Iris  is  a  great  favourite.  The 
bed  prepared  for  the  Iris  is  mjide  of  open  loam  with 
an  admixture  of  manure,  and  instead  of  being  raised 
up  above  the  surrounding  ground  as  so  many  beds 
are  (often  in  j  uriously  to  the  plants),  this  is  fashioned 
in  the  shape  of  a  saucer,  so  that  when  it  is  watered 
none  of  the  moisture  is  lost.  The  rains,  too,  have 
much  more  effect  upon  such  a  bed  than  would  be 
the  case  if  it  were  raised.  Given  a  stand-pipe  to 
yield  a  supply  of  water  in  close  proximity  to  a  bed 
of  these  Irises,  and  I  have  proved  that  they  can  be 
grown  and  flowered  well  under  what  is  commonly 
regarded  as  very  adverse  circumstances.  Where  It 
is  intended  to  divide  any  in  order  to  increase  the 
stock,  the  best  time  for  the  purpose  is  early  in  the 
spring,  just  before  they  commence  to  grow. — H.  P. 

—  The  Japanese  Irifes  (I.  Ka^mpferi  or  laevi- 
gata) carry  on  the  Iris  season  far  into  the  summer, 
and  present  splendid  characters  now  that  we  have 
obtained  such  excellent  additions.  Mr.  W.  Gordon, 
of  Twickenham,  flowers  this  class  exceedingly  well, 
and  it  is  one  that  gardeners  may  well  grow,  as  the 
plants  thrive  well  in  a  moist  soil.  The  following 
kinds  have  been  sent  to  us:  Walter  Furze,  a 
splendid  bloom,  the  standards  almost  as  broad  as 
the  falls,  the  base  yellow,  and  the  other  portion 
rich  purple-lilac,  striated  here  and  there  with  a 
very  delicate  shade  of  the  same ;  Vetuvius  is  soft 


lilac,  veined  with  a  deeper  tint ;  Emperor,  rich  pur- 
plish violet,  reticulated  with  white ;  Lady  Marie, 
fine  blue,  deeply  veined;  Violet  Queen,  white,  with 
purplish  veins. 


NAECISSUS  CALATHINUS. 

So  much  has  been  ■written  in  The  Garden 
about  this  small  and  elegant  species,  that  little 
remains  to  be  said.  I  think  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed  that  it  is  merely  a  good  form  of 
triandrus,  and  I  have  it  in  all  sizes,  shape,  and 
colour,  of  corolla.  The  engraving  gives  no 
idea  of  the  size  of  flower,  as  it  is  merely  in- 
tended to  show  what  a  pretty  effect  the  bulbs 
have  when  grown  several  together  in  a  pot. 
I  have  had  this  spring,  in  a  4i-inch  pot, 
a  mass  of  bloom  from  six  bulbs  which  threw 
up  no  less  than  seventeen  scapes,  seven  of 
these  bearing  five  flowers  on  each.  There 
seems  to  be  a  considerable  diversity  among 
grower.s  in  its  management.  I  believe  Mr. 
Wolley  I)od  grows  it  in  deep  pans,  and  INIr. 
Baylor  Hartland   in  a  similar  way.     I  find 


most  charming  Daisy  flowers  we  have  for  the  open 
air,  reminding  one  vividly  of  Burns'  "  crimson 
tipped  flower,"  only  larger,  and  produced  in  mnch 
greater  profusion.  A  small  piece  planted  in  the 
Kew  rockery  three  years  ago  has  begun  to  shed  its 
seeds,  and  threatens  to  cover  a  larger  area  than  was 
intended.  It  is  such  a  charming  plant,  however, 
that,  where  possible,  it  should  be  left  to  itself,  and 
the  effect  will  be  most  pleasing. — K. 


The  Cyclamen  -  flowered  Daffodil  (Narcissus  cala- 
thinus).  Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  the  Eev.  A.  Eawson. 

the  bulbs  do  very  well  in  ih  -  inch  pots, 
but  I  never  disturb  them.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  die  down,  I  place  the  pots  under  a  hand- 
liglit  in  full  sun,  carefully  protecting  them 
from  rain.  This  will  be  in  June  ;  there  they 
remain  till  September,  when  I  take  the  pots, 
and,  removing  the  soil  down  to  the  bulbs, 
plunge  them  overhead  in  water.  When  tlm- 
roughly  .soaked,  the  pots  are  placed  on  a  shelf 
for  two  or  three  days  to  drain,  after  which 
they  are  plunged  in  a  cold  frame  and  covered 
over  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  an  inch  above  the 
tojis  of  the  pots.  No  water  is  given  till  the 
leaves  appear.  If  "  the  jiroof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,"  I  suppose  this  plan  may 
1)0  considered  a  good  one.  They  will  not 
succeed  out  of  doors  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  ])Ianted  out  under  a  common  handlight 
they  liloiim  exceedingly  well. 


Windrnncrt'. 


A.  lUwsoN. 


Erigeron  mucronatvm,  known  In  some  gar- 
dens as  Vittadcnia  tiiloba,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
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Spir^as,  Phloxes,  &c. — Amongst  plants  that  are 
flowering  extra  well  despite  the  unusual  weather, 
these  two  stand  out  conspicuously.  Of  the  former, 
all  the  varieties  from  the  common  Meadow  Sweet 
(S.  Ulmaria)  to  the  ruby-flowered  palmata  are 
magnificent,  but  the  varieties  that  I  would  single 
out  as  the  grandest  are  S.  Aruncus  and  S.  astilboides. 
These  two  kinds  have  now  been  in  flower  for  some 
three  weeks,  and  are  still  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  the 
foliage  is  very  handsome.  Though  undoubtedly  the 
right  place  for  such  plants  is  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  herbaceous  garden,  yet  as  lawn  plants,  supple- 
mentary to  the  smaller  growing  shrubs  such  as 
Retinosporas,  they  are  extremely  beautiful,  whilst 
for  cutting  for  the  furnishing  of  large  vases  they 
are  excellent.  All  the  varieties  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  are  of  a  moisture-loving 
nature,  and,  therefore,  when  used  as  specimen  lawn 
plants  either  a  damp,  half-shaded  position  must  be 
selected  for  them  or  the  soil  be  artificially  made  of 
great  depth,  so  that  they  may  never  suffer  from 
drought,  for  undoubtedly  their  well-doing  this  year 
is  attributable  to  the  cool,  wet  season  which  up  to 
the  present  date  (July  20)  we  have  hai.  I  perhaps 
ought  to  add  that  all  the  shrubby  kinds  are  the  most 
readily  increased  by  offsets  or  division,  and  the 
season  to  do  the  work  is  any  time  during  the  winter 
months.  The  weather  has  also  suited  Phloxes,  and 
the  enforced  practical  lesson  taught  will  be  of  value 
to  us  when  next  a  season  of  drought  occurs,  namely, 
that  free  supplies  of  water  must  be  given  if  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  is  desired.  Many  of  the  early 
varieties  of  the  decussata  section  are  already  in  full 
flower,  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  they 
are  quite  doubled  in  size  of  both  flowers  and  plants 
and  well  repay  the  slightly  increased  labour  that  has 
been  necessary  in  respect  of  staking  and  tying. 
Other  species  of  herbaceous  perennials  are  this 
season  making  the  same  abnormal  growth,  and 
promise  to  flower  proportionately  freely — a  matter 
of  some  importance,  because  assuring  us  that  more 
liberal  treatment  in  respect  of  moisture  and  deep 
cultivation  does  not  lessen,  but  increases  the  flower- 
ing properties  of  the  plants  in  the  same  ratio  as 
that  of  growth. 

Bedding  plants.— As  regards  the  tender  section, 
the  least  said  the  better.  Alternantheras  and  Coleus 
are,  up  to  the  present,  a  complete  failure.  We  are 
trying  to  hide  the  failures  by  dibbling  in  amongst 
the  Alternantheras  dwarf  hardy  Sedums  and  pegging 
out  beyond  the  originally  intended  lines  variegated 
Mesembryanthemum,  Leucophyton  Browni,  Ceras- 
tium  tomentosum,  and  Veronica  incana.  Contrary 
to  that  of  herbaceous  plants,  there  is  a  general  lack 
of  flower  or  bedding  plants,  and  those  that  do 
manage  to  bloom  are  to  a  large  extent  injured  by 
the  first  heavy  rain,  the  exceptions  being  tuberous 
Begonias,  Heliotropes,  Lobelias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Musk,  and  tufted  Pansies.  The  latter  are  doing 
this  season  quite  as  well  as  they  do  in  the  north, 
where  with  greater  moisture  and  a  cooler  climate 
they  always  succeed  well.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of 
tufted  Pansies,  I  would  give  a  word  of  warning  to 
those  who  may  be  hoping  to  get  a  variety  true  from 
seed.  A  packet  of  seed  labelled  Viola  Blue  Bell 
was  bought  with  this  intent,  and  out  of  it,  though 
there  are  somcthirg  like  a  score  of  varieties,  there 
is  not  a  flower  equal  to  those  of  the  variety  fir 
which  it  was  sown. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones. — We  have  had 
a  grand  bed  of  Raomculnses,  and  they  continued 
in  good  condition  for  at  least  flve  weeks,  an  un- 
usually long  period.  They  are  now  dying  off 
rapidly,  and  will  be  lifted  in  a  few  days  before 
there  is  any  chance  of  the  tubers  breaking  into  re- 
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newed  growth,  which,  of  course,  would  ruin  next 
season's  display.  As  soon  as  the  tubers  are  dry  we 
lay  them  in  shallow  boxes— Strawberry  packing 
boxes  answer  well — and  store  them  away  in  any  cool 
place,  there  to  remain  until  planting  time  comes 
round  again.  Mice  have  a  great  liking  for  the 
tubers ;  hence  the  importance  of  making  sure  of 
their  safety  in  this  respect,  which  storing  in  Straw- 
berry boxes  ensures.  Anemones  have  miich  in 
common  with  Ranunculuses,  but  are  not  so  suscep- 
tible of  injury  from  being  left  too  long  in  the 
ground  ;  in  fact,  we  always  leave  a  few  with  a  view 
of  getting  late  flowers  from  the  second  growth,  but 
of  course  it  is  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  tubers ; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  small  importance. 

Roses. — How  fine  these  would  be  could  we  have 
the  rain  without  its  injury  to  the  blossoms.  Never 
were  the  plants  more  robust  or  free-flowering,  and 
never  was  their  beauty  so  constantly  marred  by 
wet.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it,  so  we  must  pick 
and  clip'  off  decaying  flowers,  and  expect  a  more 
lasting  autumnal  bloom,  which,  in  fact,  will  be 
assisted  by  our  now  keeping  the  plants  free  of  bad 
and  blighted  flowers  and  shoots.  The  longest  shoots 
on  most  of  the  plants  we  have  shortened,  with  the 
double  object  of  securing  compact -looking  plants 
and  a  fresh  succession  of  flowers  in  autumn  from  the 
new  growths  resulting  from  such  shortening  back. 
Those  well-known  varieties,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  invariably  produce  a 
second  batch  of  flowers  equal  to  the  first  when  they 
are  cut  back  at  this  season.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  add  that  a  dressing  of  manure  of  some  kind  or 
other  will  greatly  conduce  to  success,  the  most  con- 
venient of  application  at  this  season  being  bone- 
dust,  or  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  good  artificial 
manure  now  so  common. 

Pbopagation  and  seed  sowing. — That  grand 
Clove-scented  white  Pink,  Mrs.  Sinkins,  we  mean 
to  have  in  quantity  another  season,  and  cuttings 
have  therefore  been  put  in  under  handlights  in  a 
warm  position  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  also  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  and 
Pansies,  which  strike  well  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions.  Cloves,  Carnations,  and  Picotees  I 
prefer  to  increase  by  layers,  which  work  may  now 
be  done  at  any  time.  Early  sown  seedling  plants 
of  Wallflowers,  Antirrhinums,  Canterbury  Bells, 
&;o.,  should  now  be  planted  out,  and  other  sowings 
made  in  a  warm  corner  to  stand  the  winter  in  the 
seed  bed.  It  is  full  early  yet  to  sow  annuals  for 
spring  flowering,  but  in  cold  districts  the  following 
should  be  sown  at  once:  Sweet  Alyssum,  Arabis 
alpina,  Candytufts,  CoUinsia  bicolor,  Gilia  tricolor, 
Godetias,  Larkspurs,  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  Myosotis 
dissitiflora,  Nemophilas,  Saponaria  calabrica,  Silene 
pendula  compacta,  Sweet  Rocket,  and  Wbitlavia. 

General  wobk,— Tying  up  of  Dahlias,  Holly- 
hocks, Sunflowers,  Castor-oils,  and  tall  plants 
generally.  High  winds  and  heavy  rains  cause 
much  damage  if  this  be  neglected.  To  keep  seed 
vessels  off  single  Dahlias,  Violas,  Calceolarias,  and 
in  fact  off  all  plants  that  are  required  to  flower 
freely  and  continuously.  Peg  down  such  plants  as 
require  it,  either  for  safety  or  for  the  filling  out  of 
the  allotted  space  they  are  expected  to  occupy. 
Pinch  the  points  out  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  this  procedure 
is  the  best  promoter  of  successional  and  continuous 
flowering,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  additional 
sowings,  thus  securing  not  only  flowers  daily,  but  a 
fully  famished  garden,  at  least  as  far  as  Sweet 
Peas  are  concerned.  Grass  verges  and  edgings  of 
all  kinds  ought  to  be  regularly  cut ;  these  and  clean 
hard  walks  are  essential  to  a  well-kept  garden. 

W.   WiLDtiMITH. 


Blue  Himalayan.  Poppy  (Meconopsis  Wal- 
lichi)  is  in  excellent  condition  in  the  rock  garden 
at  Kew.  It  is  in  front  of  the  large  Arundinaria,  and 
is  better  than  we  have  ever  seen  it  before.  The 
flowers  are  large,  beautiful  clear  blue,  but  one  or 
two  of  the  specimens  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  type  and  fusco-purpurea,  the 
colour  of  the  blooms  being  exactly  intermediate, 
and  not  nearly  so  pleasing.  The  pretty  cut  leaves, 
covered  with  shaggy  reddish  brown  hairs,  are  no 
less  attractive  than  their  flowers.  It  is  a  biennial, 
but  seeds  freely,  and  if  these  are  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered  and  kept  in  a  cool  shady  frame,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  raising  them. 

Celsia  Arcturus  is  an  old  plant,  but  not  much 
known  to  gardeners,  notwithstanding  its  extreme 
beauty  and  brightness  of  colour.  There  is  a  great 
similarity  in  general  appearance  as  regards  the  in- 
florescence to  that  of  the  Caisalpinia  japonica,  a 
beautiful  shrub,  described  in  The  Garden  for 
June  30  (p.  G19).  The  Celsia  has  an  elegant  spike 
of  yellow  flowers  that  are  not  quite  so  large  as  a 
halfpenny,  other  colouring  being  given  by  the  purple 
bearded  filaments.  The  leaves  are  hairy  and  deeply 
cut.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  its  class  for  a 
cold  house,  and  a  few  specimens  of  it  in  the  alpine 
house  at  Kew  dotted  amongst  a  mass  of  other 
flowering  alpines  are  delightful. 

Delphinium  Zalil. — We  noticed  this  new  plant 
flowering,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  the  al- 
pine house  at  Kew.  Seeds  of  this  Delphinium  were 
offered  by  Continental  seedsmen  as  D.  hybridum 
sulphnreum,  owing  to  Dr.  Kegel  having  expressed 
an  opinion  that  it  was  a  variety  of  the  old  hybri- 
dum. This,  however,  has  been  found  incorrect,  and 
the  D.  Zalil  is  found  to  be  quite  new  and  a  near 
ally  of  D.  ochroleucum.  It  was  found  by  Dr. 
Aitchison  while  attending  the  Afghan  Boundary 
Commission.  The  seeds  of  it  were  gathered  and  a 
quantity  was  distributed  two  years  ago.  The 
flowers  yellow,  attractive,  and  though  small  for  a 
Larkspur,  are  produced  in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
up  for  their  size.  Dr.  Aitchison,  in  his  notes  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  says  that  this 
plant  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  herbage  of  the 
rolling  downs  of  the  Badghis ;  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gubran  it  was  in  great  abundance,  and  when  in 
blossom  gave  a  wondrous  golden  hue  to  these  pas- 
tures. The  flowers  are  largely  exported,  chiefly  to 
Persia,  for  dyeing  silk.    It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 


White  Everlasting-  Pea, — Would  you  have  tbe  kind- 
ness to  let  nie  know  in  au  early  number  of  your  paper  wliere 
I  can  procure  roots  of  the  white  Everlasting  Pea,  which  you 
recommend  in  your  last  week's  issue  as  a  good  plant  for 
conservatory  decoration  ?  I  have  frequently  tried  to  obtain 
seeds  or  roots,  but  have  always  been  unsuccessful.  As  it  is 
now  rather  late  for  sowing  seeds,  I  should  prefer  roots. — 
Mandarin. 

^  :*  Try  any  nurseryman  who  makes  a  specialty  of  hardy 
plants, — Ed. 

Dyeing-  Pampas  Grass.— Would  any  reader  of  The 
Garden  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  best  way  to 
crystalise  the  heads  of  the  wild  Grasses,  and  also  to  dye  the 
plumes  of  the  Pampas  Grass?— J.  B. 


Destroyers. 


CATERPILLA.IIS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  recent  rains  and  cold  weather  have,  no 
doubt,  as  your  correspondent  "A.  D."  mentions 
on  p.  17,  done  much  to  relieve  the  trees  from 
the  plague  of  caterpillars,  but  he  goes  on  to 
say— 

The  caterpillar  raid  of  the  past  spring  strongly 
illustrates  the  necessity  which  exists  for  having  trees 
isolated  from  each  other  in  orchards,  so  that  tlie  only 
means  of  access  to  them  by  the  female  or  breeding  fly 
shall  be  by  the  stems.  Then  by  coating  the  stems 
with  some  innocuous,  but  glutinous  substance,  the 
ascent  of  the  insect  may  he  effectually  checked. 
This  advice  is  very  good,  but  "A.  D."  forgets 
that  it  is  only  the  females  of  a  very  few  kinds 
of  moths  that  are  unable  to  fly,  and  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  by  no  means  dependent 
on  their  legs  when  they  wish  to  roach  the 
boughs.  The  ravages  committed  by  caterpillars 
this  season  are  far  from  being  confined  to  those 
kinds  the  female  motlis  of  which  are  unable  to 
fly.  Of  the  moths  whose  females  are  destitute, 
or  nearly  so,  of  wings,  there  are  two  species 
whose  caterpillars  are  particularly  injurious  to 
fruit  and  other  trees — the  winter  moth  (Cheim- 
atobia  brumata)  and  the  Lime  looper  moth 
(Hybernaria  defolaria),  and  it  is  no  doubt  to 
these  insects  that  "A.  D.''  refers.  The  means 
he  suggests  of  preventing  the  females  gaining 
access  to  the  trees  is  a  most  useful  one  ;  but  it 


must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  will  not  in  anyway 
deter  the  females  of  most  moths  from  laying  their 
eggs  on  the  trees. 

As  to  the  suggestion  by  "A.  H."  on  p.  17,  in 
his  remarks  on  "Wire-protected  gardens" — 

Tliat  perhaps  those  who  have  recorded  failure  have 
used  too  large  meshed  mire,  through  which  the  moth 
has  free  access, 

I  would  say  that  the  injuries  to  the  foliage  of 
Gooseberry  bushes  are  far  of  tener  caused  by  the 
grubs  of  a  sawfly  than  by  the  caterpillars  of  a 
moth,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  netting 
which  will  keep  out  the  moths  will  not  exclude 
the  sawflies.  Mr.  Evan's  plan  of  removing  the 
top  soil  after  an  attack  of  these  grubs  is  the 
most  effectual  one,  as  aU  the  chrysalides  are  then 
taken  away,  and  if  destroyed,  as  they  should  be, 
by  burning  or  burying  deeply,  there  will  be  no 
sawfiies  the  next  spring.  It  is  very  clear  that  a 
cold  winter  does  not  do  much  injury  to  insect 
life  ;  when  in  a  state  of  torpor,  neither  the  per- 
fect insects  nor  their  caterpillars  seem  to  feel  the 
cold,  particularly  if,  as  they  usually  do,  they 
shelter  themselves  in  some  dry  position.  But  in 
a  mild  winter,  which  is  usually  damp  also,  they 
are  tempted  either  not  to  take  so  much  care  in 
the  selection  of  their  winter  quarters,  or  to  leave 
them  before  they  should,  and  if  overtaken  by 
cold  or  damp  they  are  almost  certain  to  succumb. 
A  few  warm  days  very  early  in  the  spring  will 
cause  the  eggs  to  be  hatched  and  moths  to  leave 
their  chrysalides  ;  a  sudden  return  to  wintry 
weather  soon  destroys  the  young  caterpillars 
and  plays  havoc  among  the  moths. 

^ G.  S.  S. 

Grubs  on  Rose  trees. — I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  the  cause  of  and  the  best  remedy  to  rid  my 
Rose  trees  of  the  grub  enclosed.  This  grub  has 
attacked  some  Rose  trees,  fortunately  only  in  a 
mixed  border,  during  the  last  five  or  six  days.  The 
leaves  turn  a  light  brown  colour,  and  the  plant  has 
the  appearance  of  dying  off.  Previously  the  bushes 
were  in  perfect  health. — H.  L.  B. 

*^*  In  reply  to  the  above,  your  Roses  are  attacked 
by  the  grubs  of  one  of  the  sawflies.  Syringing 
the  trees  with  soft  soap  and  water  to  which  some  to- 
bacco water  has  been  added  is  as  good  a  means  as 
any  other  of  getting  rid  of  the  grubs,  except  pick- 
ing them  off  by  hand,  or  the  leaves  may  be  dusted 
when  damp  with  lime.  The  grubs  when  full  grown 
bury  themselves  in  the  earth  and  become  chrysalids. 
If  the  attack  has  been  a  very  severe  one  it  might 
be  of  use  to  remove  about  2  inches  in  depth  of  the 
soil  beneath  the  trees  and  burn  or  bury  it  deeply.— 
G.  S.  S. 

The  Madonna  Lily  disease.— Where  it  grows 
well  there  is  no  better  plant  in  the  flower  garden 
than  the  Madonna  Lily,  but  the  disease  which  has 
attacked  it  of  late  years  in  some  localities  has  done 
much  to  mar  its  beauty  and  give  it  a  bad  name.  It 
is  very  disheartening  after  the  plants  have  made  1 
foot  or  2  feet  of  seemingly  healthy  growth  and  a 
good  show  of  flower  buds  to  see  clump  after  clump 
wither  gradually  away,  giving  us  nothing  but  a  lot 
of  rotten  stems  and  leaves  instead  of  lovely  flowers. 
I  would  like  to  ask  any  of  your  readers  who  have 
unfortunately  had  experience  with  the  disease  to 
give  us  in  The  Gabdex  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions. Has  anyone  noticed  a  difference  in  the 
effects  of  the  disease  on  established  clumps  and 
newly  planted  ones  ?  I  ask  this  because  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  two  cases  here.  Some 
clumps  of  selected  bulbs  which  were  planted 
last  August  have  escaped  the  disease  entirely  and 
are  doing  well,  and  the  small  bulbs  taken  from  them 
are  also  making  good  growth.  In  the  case  of 
established  bulbs  the  disease  has  been  very  preva- 
lent, many  clumpshaving  lost  all  their  growth,  and  in 
other  cases  from  one  to  six  puny  spikes  are  left  on 
a  clump  that  should  have  borne  at  least  a  dozen 
strong  ones.  On  examining  the  bulbs  I  find  them 
of  good  size,  white,  perfectly  sound,  and  healthy, 
without  the  smallest  sign  of  disease.    The  roots 
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also  seem  quite  healthy,  but  not  too  pleDtitul. 
Where  the  disease  has  shown  itself  badly  it  would 
be  worth  while  trying  the  effect  of  transplanting  a 
few  bulbs  some  time  next  month ;  for,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  they  can  then  with 
ordinary  care  be  removed  with  a  certainty  of  their 
growing,  and  the  worst  that  can  happen,  unless  the 
disease  again  attacks  them,  will  be  a  possible  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  flowers  on  a  spike  for  the 
first  year  after  removal,  and  even  that  is  by  no 
means  certain.— John  C.Tallack,  Livermere  Park. 
*,*  See  reply  in  The  Garden,  July  21  (p.  67). 
—Ed. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
July  24. 
We  naturally  expect  a  good  meeting  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  visitors  to  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last  were  not  disappointed,  as  it  was  one  of  the  best 
of  the  foitnightly  shows  that  have  yet  taken  place 
in  the  new  home  of  the  society.  There  were  plenty 
of  hardy  flowers,  and  a  magnificent  group  of  Ferns 
comprising  400  kinds  from  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birken- 
head, Sale,  Manchester. 

FiBST-CLASs  CERTIFICATES  Were  numerous,  as 
will  be  seen  below. 

Carnation  Elaine. — A  border  variety  of  great 
promise,  as  the  flower  is  not  only  well-built,  full, 
and  with  strong  petals,  but  of  a  clear  white,  such  as 
to  render  it  a  useful  Carnation  for  cutting.  It  re- 
sembles the  variety  Governor  in  shape.  From  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  The  Gardens,  Great  Gearies,  liford. 

Anguloa  Ruckebi  alba. — The  Anguloa  genus 
is  rising  in  importance,  and  here  is  another  beauti- 
ful addition  to  it.  The  plant  was  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
Dorman,  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  and  bore  on  a 
stem  about  0  inches  long  a  flower  larger  than  gene 
rally  seen  in  the  type,  very  waxy  and  massive,  and 
quite  white,  save  inside  the  lip,  where  there  are 
numerous  bars  of  soft  maroon.  A  chaste,  beautiful 
variety  like  this  should  be  highly  prized. 

Saccolabium  CffiLESTE. — A  singularly  beautiful 
Saccolabium  of  uncertain  habitat,  but  recorded  as 
a  probable  native  of  Moulmein.  It  has  much  of  the 
habit  of  the  scarlet-flowered  S.  curvifolium,  the 
spike  about  1  inches  in  length,  upright,  and  carry- 
ing a  number  of  small,  delightfully  coloured  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  tipped  with  a  deli- 
cate sky-blue  tint,  most  charming  against  the  rich 
self  blue  of  the  lip.  A  well-grown  plant  was  shown  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway. 

L^LIA  Amesiana. — An  extremely  beautiful  Lfelia, 
one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  acquirements,  and  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Cattleya  (Loelia)  crispa  and  Cat- 
tleya  maxima.  It  has  the  characer  of  C.  crispa, 
and  the  large  plant  of  it  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine, 
gardener  to  iiaron  Schrceder,  The,  Dell,  Egham,  dis- 
played its  beauty.  It  carried  three  spikes,  the 
flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  an  average  C. 
Mendeli,  and  in  the  character  of  the  petals  we  trace 
a  likeness  to  C.  elegans.  The  sepals  are  narrow, 
twisted  somewhat,  and  flushed  with  a  pale  amethyst 
tint ;  the  petals  broader,  wavy  at  the  margin,  and 
of  the  same  delii'ate  tint,  the  lip  having  a  rich 
purple  colour,  except  at  the  base,  where  it  is  yellow, 
this  running  into  the  throat  and  intensifying  the 
whiteness  of  the  arched  lateral  lobes. 

NOTnociTL.icsA  MuLLERi.— A  new  addition  to 
an  interesting  genus.  The  fronds  are  of  rigid 
growth,  about  12  inches  in  length;  the  segments 
deep  green,  ovate  or  nearly  so,  and  covered  on  the 
upper  surface  with  silvery  scales,  whilst  the  stem  is 
clothed  with  chaffy  hairs  of  a  brown  colour.  From 
Messrs.  W.  and  J  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. 

ScoLOl'ENDBlUM  CBlsTULATUM.— Out  of  many 
excellent  forms  of  Scolopendrium  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  and  J.  Birkenhead  this  was  one  of  the  best.  Its 
erect,  fall  green  fronds  are  each  surmounted  with  a 
dense  tufted  crest  that  appears  on  quite  young 
plants  and  gives  large  specimens  a  distinct  and  in- 
viting appearance.  It  is  quite  constant,  and  should 
be  much  valued  by  those  who  admire  crested  Ferns. 

LA8TBEA    .MONTANA    RAM0-C0KONAN8. — A    Very 


distinct  and  excellent  form  of  the  hardy  L.  montana. 
It  has  narrow,  somewhat  tall,  and  slender  fronds, 
not  only  crested,  but  frequently  divided,  and  each 
of  the  pinn;B  is  also  crested,  while  the  colour  is  of 
a  rich  deep  green.  This  was  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  and  J.  Birkenhead. 

Rhododendron  Purity. — A  greenhouse  Rho- 
dodendron, the  result  of  a  cross  between  R.  Tayloii 
and  K.  Teysmanni.  It  came  from  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  has  large,  well 
shaped  and  pure  white  flowers. 

Stuaktia  pseudo-Camellia. —  This  has  the 
character  of  S.  virginica,  of  which  a  coloured 
plate  was  given  in  The  Garden,  July  13,  1878,  but 
it  is  distinct  from  that  American  shrub.  The 
flowers  are  not  so  open,  and  may  be  likened  to 
those  of  an  Abutilon,  pure  white,  except  the  tuft  of 
orange-yellow  stamens,  and  clustering  amongst  the 
ovate,  deep  green  foliage  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
It  does  well  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  of  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  by  whom  it  was  shown. 

Carnation  Scarlet  Bedder. — This  is  a  very 
brilliant  gelf  scarlet-coloured  variety,  and  we  should 
say  justifies  its  name,  as  from  its  great  freedom  of 
flowering  and  showy  colouring,  it  would  do  well 
for  border  or  bed.  The  petals  are  finely  cut,  and 
make  up  a  full  bloom.     From  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont. 

Rose  Duchess  of  Albany.— Several  notes 
have  appeared  in  The  Garden  already  respecting 
this  sport  from  La  France.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  showed  several  flowers  of  it 
in  excellent  character.  It  resembles  La  France, 
but  the  colour  is  far  deeper,  the  shape  more  finished, 
fuller,  and  even,  while  together  with  these  qualifi- 
cations is  a  sweet  fragrance  that  increases  its  value. 
It  bloomed  well  in  1887,  in  spite  of  the  drought,  and 
appears  comparatively  little  affected  by  the  heavy 
rains  and  coldness  of  the  summer  of  1888,  though 
this,  generally  speaking,  has  been  a  poor  one  for 
light  coloured  Roses.  It  will  be  surprising  if  this 
does  not  become  the  La  France  of  the  future. 

Chbshunt  Scarlet.  —  An  excellent  garden 
Rose,  described  as  "  decorative,"  and  of  the  most 
glowing  shade  of  crimson  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
flowers  are  of  full,  handsome  expression,  though 
comparatively  small,  but  this  is  atoned  for  by  the 
strong,  well  shaped  petals  and  the  rich  fragrance. 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Oreocome  Candollei. — The  Oreocome  genus 
is  now  included  under  Selinum,  and  comprises  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  species,  most  of  them  hardy 
and  of  no  particular  value.  This  is  a  plant  of 
weedy  growth,  hardy,  herbaceous,  and  producing  a 
mass  of  pinnate  foliage.  The  flowers  are  whitish 
and  in  flat  umbels.  As  an  isolated  specimen  in  the 
wild  garden  it  would  look  well,  but  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  a  certificate.    From  Mr.  C.  Noble,  Bagshot. 

Ibis  Enterprise. — A  broad,  handsome  variety 
of  I.  Kaempferi,  or  laevigata.  It  is  reticulated  and 
blotched  with  purple  and  reddish  maroon.  From 
Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham. 

I.  Kaiser  Wilhelm. — This  is  something  like  the 
variety  Enterprise.  It  has  broad  segmacts,  flalced 
and  reticulated  with  purple.     From  Mr.  W.  Gordon. 

1  lardy  flowers  of  July  were  in  force,  and  a  large 
bank  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt. 
There  were  Campanula  grandiflora  semi-plena,  a 
very  richly  coloured  semi-double  variety;  the  small, 
deep  blue-flowered  and  dwarf  C.  Waldsteini,  Cistus 
algarvensis,  which  has  very  rich  yellow  flowers  with 
a  central  ring  of  deep  purplish  black,  and  varie- 
ties of  the  glorious  Kiempfer's  Iris.  There  were 
also  the  graceful  Gypsophila  paniculata,  the 
golden  yellow  Alstrrpmeria  aurea,  Thalictrum  fla- 
vum,  French  Poppies,  one  named  Bichou  being  very 
double,  with  cut  petals  of  a  scarlet  and  white  colour, 
and  the  deep  blue  bell-flowered  Whitlavia  grandi- 
flora. The  annual  Cornflowers  were  delightful  for 
the  variety  of  tints,  from  pure  white  to  the  richest 
blue.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  given.  Mr.  T.  S,  Ware, 
of  Tottenham,  had  a  silver  medal  for  a  gay  group  of 
choice  plants.  Gaillardia  Attraction,  brilliant  red 
and  yellow;  the  semi-double  white  Chrysanthemum 
Ijeucanthemum ;  Calochortus  lilacinus,  pale  pink ;  and 
C.  hiteuB,  yellow,  were  in  the  collection.    The  Lilies 


are  now  in  their  fullest  glory,  and  were  represented 
by  such  beautiful  kinds  as  L.  Parryi,  yellow,  sparsely 
spotted  with  crimson ;  L.  Heldreichi,  maculatnm, 
and  grfeoum,  all  varieties  of  chalcedonium  and 
scarlet,  the  last  of  the  three,  however,  being  the 
brightest ;  L.  colchicum,  the  old  L.  candidum,  and 
the  Canadian  Lily,  which  is  spoken  of  at  length  in 
this  week's  Garden.  A  flower  that  should  be 
noticed  is  Triteleia  laxa  Murrayana,  the  colour  of 
the  richest  blue.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  had 
Gaillardias  and  Ijarkspurs,  which  they  know  how  to 
grow  and  improve  so  well.  It  is  surprising  what 
great  strides  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
Delphinium  and  Gaillardia  of  recent  years.  They 
also  showed  other  hardy  flowers  and  Pentstemons. 
Amongst  these  were  Charles  Robin,  scarlet,  the 
throat  white,  pencilled  with  a  deeper  tint ;  W.  Mein, 
deep  maroon,  white  throat ;  Oasis,  deep  red  ;  and 
Pearl,  pink  ;  all  varieties  with  bold  and  creditable 
blooms,  considering  the  weather  we  have  had.  Pent- 
stemons are  not  stormy  weather  plants,  as  they  are 
far  too  slender  and  delicate.  A  bronze  medal  was 
given. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  showed  several 
Lilies  from  his  Wisley  garden.  They  included  an 
excellent  spike  of  the  noble  Lilium  giganteum,  the 
flowers  very  highly  coloured,  also  L.  Browni  in  first- 
class  character,  L.  elegans  sanguineum,  L.  e.  cruen- 
tum,  avenaceum,  concolor,  Coridion,  and  three 
varieties  of  L.  Martagon  dalmaticum.  Varieties  of 
L.  elegans  and  L.  auratum  rubro-vittatum  also  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  and  cut  blooms  of  Japanese 
Iris,  I.  Koempferi,  one  variety.  White  Queen,  being 
noticeable  for  its  large  white  segments.  We  can- 
not say  we  altogether  admire  the  reticulated  flowers  ; 
they  are  far  handsomer  and  bolder  when  self- 
coloured.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
sent  a  bos  of  Pentstemons,  representing  excellent 
varieties.  A  few  more  bright  colours  amongst  the 
class  would  be  welcome;  we  have  too  many  dreary 
shades  'of  purple.  The  same  firm  showed  double 
and  single  -  flowered  Ivy  -  leaved  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsia  triphylla,  referred  to  in  last  week's  Gar- 
den, and  the  white  Salvia  patens.  Mr.  Noble,  Bag- 
shot,  had  the  beautiful  crimson-flowered  Spirsea 
palmata,  and  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso, 
Carnation  R.  H.  Elliott.  It  is  a  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow,  confusing  to  the  eye.  A  seedling  Lobeliawas 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Scott,  Brookfield,  Cambridge. 
It  was  of  exceedingly  pretty  blue  tint,  but  too  weak 
to  be  of  much  value.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  The  Nursery, 
Newry,  sent  Lychnis  hybrida,  a  variety  very  much 
like  L.  coronaria.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Craw- 
ley, contributed  single  and  decorative  Dahlias,  the 
flowers  excellent  considering  their  earliness,  single 
Begonias,and  Roses  of  good  finish  and  colour.  From 
Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley,  came  a  box  of  flowers  of  the 
tubular-flowered  Bignonia  Cherere,  the  fragrant 
Rosa  rugosa,  Veronica  salicifolia,  and  flowers  of  an 
excellent  strain  of  Sweet  William  that  deserves 
to  be  still  further  improved. 

Orchids  were  numerous,  and  a  most  charming 
group  was  put  up  by  Mr.  B.  S.Williams,  excellently 
arranged,  and  comprising  such  good  things  as  Mas- 
devallia  Harryana  Walkeriana,  purplish  magenta; 
M.  H.  Bull's  Blood ;  ^'anda  teres,  an  excellent  variety 
of  Cypripedium  grande,  C.  Harrisianum  superbum, 
C.  cenanthum,  selligerum,  &c.  A  beautiful  Orchid  is 
Oncidium  incuivum,  bearing  dozens  of  white  and 
magenta  flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  a  Calanthe 
not  often  seen  is  C.  mat uca  grandiflora,  the  flowers 
of  a  lilac  tint.  There  were  also  included  the  curious 
Epidendrumcochleatum, Cattleya gigas, and  Anguloa 
Ruckeri  retnsa,  a  Columbian  ( irchid,  the  flowers 
bronzy  yellow  on  the  outer  surface,  but  inside  thickly 
spotted  with  crimson  on  a  pale  olive  ground.  A 
silver  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  showed  La;Iia  Eyermanni,  de- 
scribed in  our  last  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  a  variety  named  superba,  the  flowers 
of  a  much  deeper  rose-lilac.  BoUea  Wendlandiana, 
from  the  same  firm,  has  rigid,  deep  green  leaves  ard 
a  short  flower-stem  coming  from  the  base  of  the 
plant;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  lemon-yellow,  the 
broad,  waxy  column  white,  and  the  tongue-like  lip 
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of  a  rich  shade  of  yellow ;  the  whole  flower  neat  and 
fleshy.  Messrs.  Seeger  and  Tropp,  The  Nurseries, 
Dalwich,  showed  Cypripedium  Stonei  acrosepalum, 
the  flower  very  much  like  that  of  the  type.  Mr. 
Cowley,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz.  Stndley  House, 
Shepherd's  Bash,  had  the  exceedingly  beautiful 
small-flowered  Miltonia  vexillaria  superba.  Toe 
bloom  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  size  of  the  type,  but 
richly  coloured  with  rose-pink,  the  centre  white  and 
stained  with  deep  blood-red  ;  it  is  very  free  ;  also 
D.  McCarthiie,  very  delicate  lilac,  and  Cattleya 
crocata,  which  has  a  neat,  medium-sized  flower, 
quite  white,  except  the  rich  orange  colouring  at  the 
base  of  the  shapely  lip.  Odontoglossum  crista- 
tellum  came  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Lemon,  Moat  Lodge, 
Beckenham ;  the  flowers  are  almost  wholly  rich 
chestnut-brown,  but  coloured  with  yellowat  the  base. 
Roses  will  be  soon  in  their  fullest  beauty,  and  it 
seems  that  August  this  year  will  be  the  month  for 
Roses,  not  July.  A  large  collection  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  comprising  leading 
varieties  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  and  such 
beautiful  kinds  as  the  double  Rosa  rngosa  Comte 
d'Epremesnil,  exquisite  for  its  delicious  fragrance, 
the  lovely  R.  I'runonis,  and  R.  Pissardi.  Amongst 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  especially  good  were  the 
blooms  of  Mile.  Susanne  Rodocanachi,  a  brilliant 
carmine  tint  and  of  fine  globular  shape ;  all  the 
flowers  were  surprisingly  fresh  and  finished.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  who  had  several  boxes  of 
excellent  flowers,  the  dark  varieties  being  espe- 
cially good,  was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  Mr.  ,J. 
Ridout,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Heywood,  Reigate, 
sent  Rose  Margaret  Heywood,  a  fine  flower  very 
much  like  that  of  William  Warden,  though  a  sport 
from  Mme.  Clemence  Joigneaux.  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  Marchioness  of 
Lome  and  Brilliant  Roses,  both  recently  referred  to 
in  The  Gabden,  and  a  Tea  Rose  named  White 
Lady,  the  buds  large,  full,  and  white  ;  it  is  of  con- 
siderable promise. 

The  Ferns  from  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead, 
Sale,  Manchester,  were  quite  the  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing. There  were  100  hardy  Ferns  and  :!00  of  the  stove 
and  greenhouse  kinds.  The  collection  was  especially 
rich  in  varieties  of  Soolopendrium,  Polypodium, 
Athyrium,  and  Nothochlfena.  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
an  interest  is  springing  up  in  this  class,  and  we 
certainly  hope  that  the  hardy  kinds  will  receive 
more  attention.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded.  We 
shall  shortly  note  the  best  types  shown. 

Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Son,  of  Chelsea,  had 
Clethra  alnifolia,  noted  in  our  last  report  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  Yucca  obliqua,  white, 
with  the  outer  segments  of  a  reddish  colour  ;  Sam- 
btious  nigra  heterophylla,  the  pretty  pale  purple 
Notospartium  Carmichaeliie,  Spirsea  bnllata,  dwarf, 
flowers  dull  red ;  and  very  fine  cut  blooms  of 
KiEtnpfet's  Iris.  It  would  be  far  better  to  exhibit 
the  Iris  more  naturally,  that  is,  with  leaves  and 
stem.  Simply  the  single  flower  does  not  show  its 
charming  grace  and  elegance.  From  the  same  firm 
also  came  the  deep  crimson-flowered  Canna  Victor 
Hugo,  and  C.  lutea  splendens,  very  brilliant  yellow. 
Fruit  committee.— There  was  more  fruit  than 
we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a 
most  in  te resting  collection,  and  Currants  were  shown 
from  the  Chiswick  Gardens  ;  the  varieties  Defiance, 
Red  Cherry,  Red  Dutch  were  conspicuous  for  their 
large,  red,  handsome  fruits ;  the  White  Dutch  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  White  Currants.  From  the 
same  place  came  a  dish  of  the  Waterloo  Strawberry, 
and  splendid  Strawberries,  comprising  the  varieties 
Crimson  Queen,  British  Queen,  Unser  Fritz,  large, 
angular,  excellent  colour,  and  Amateur,  also  of 
bright  red  colour,  and  otherwise  good,  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Allan,  Gnnton  Park  Gardens,  Nor 
wich,  who  knows  well  how  to  grow  this  luscious 
fruit.  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  had  Duke  of  Albany 
Pea,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  fruits  of  Eheagnus 
longipes  edulis  and  the  White  and  Red  Versailles 

Currants.  

Council  Meeting. — A  report  was  read  from 
the  Chiswick  committee  concerning  the  National 
Apple  and  Pear  Conference  to  be  held  at  Chiswick 
Gardens  from  October  11  to  18,  and  a  schedule 
(which    may  be    obtained   of  Mr.    Barron,  Royal 


Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick)  was 
drawn  up  and  agreed  to.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
secretary  have  a  proof  of  the  new  bye-laws  printed 
and  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  council 
and  of  the  Fellows'  committee,  and  that  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  be  called  by  its  hon.  sec.  (Mr. 
Deal)  for  Tuesday,  August  14,  to  consider  the  cor- 
rections and  alterations. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTBE. 
Southern  Section. 
This  was  one  of  the  smallest  exhibitions  probably 
ever  held  by  the  society,  and  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  considering  what  a  late  and  unpropitious 
season  it  has  been.  The  flowers  appeared  to  linger 
in  the  process  of  opening  as  if  waiting  for  the  warm 
sun  which  failed  to  shine.  They  are  a  fortnight 
behind  their  usual  time,  and  they  promise  to  be  at 
their  best  about  the  first  week  in  Augast.  But  the 
exhibition  was  useful  in  one  point ;  it  taught  the 
value  of  the  new  yellow  ground  Picotees  raised  by 
Mr.  Douglas  as  early  bloomers,  and  they  cannot 
fail  to  become  great  favourites  in  consequence. 

There  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
exhibitors.  They  scarcely  exceeded  more  than 
eight  or  nine,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Turner 
and  Mr.  Douglas,  the  show  would  have  been  meagre 
in  the  extreme.  But  the  paucity  of  exhibitors  must 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
society,  but  simply  a  result  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  Exhibitors  appeared  to  have  brought  all 
the  flowers  they  possibly  could. 

What  is  a  Carnation  and  what  a  Picotee?  asked 
several  of  the  visitors  to  the  show.  The  Picotee  is 
simply  a  Carnation  in  another  form.  They  are  all 
Carnations  ;  the  term  Picotee  is  a  convenient  one, 
indicating  that  the  colour  is  laid  on  in  a  kind  of 
beading  on  the  edge  of  the  petal,  and  not  in  the 
form  of  longitudinal  flakes  and  stripes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Carnation.  Whether  the  Picotee  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Carnation,  or  rice  rersu,  is  a  mat- 
ter probably  ad  mitting  of  much  difference  of  opinion, 
but  that  varieties  of  the  Picotee  are  in  some  cases 
of  weaker  constitution  than  those  of  the  Carnation 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Florists  divide  their  Carnations  into  six  divisions, 
three  of  them  bizarres,  or  three-coloured  flowers, 
that  is,  having  two  colours,  one  heavy  and  one 
lighter  on  the  white  ground.  The  most  valued 
is  the  scarlet  bizarre,  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
of  all ;  next  comes  the  crimson  bizarre,  and  lastly 
the  pink  and  purple  bizarres,  but  these  two  run 
closely  the  one  into  the  other.  Then  there  are  three 
classes  of  flaked  Carnations  in  which  there  are 
flakes  of  one  colour  only  upon  the  white  ground, 
the  purple,  the  scarlet  and  the  rose.  These  are 
easily  distingoishable  by  a  novice  much  more 
readily  than  in  the  case  of  the  bizarres.  Each  of 
the  foregoing  classes  is  constantly  receiving  addi- 
tions of  new  varieties.  Then  there  is  a  numerous 
section  of  self  flowers  running  through  various 
shades  from  pure  white  and  yellow  to  deep  crimson 
and  maroon,  and  there  are  fancies  having  stripes 
of  colour  on  grounds  other  than  white.  Many  of 
the  last  are  very  handsome. 

The  Picotees  are  divided  into  four  divisions,  red 
edged,  purple  edged,  rose  and  scarlet  edged,  and 
yellow  grounds.  In  the  case  of  the  three  former 
there  are  light  edged,  some  of  these  being  exquisitely 
beautiful,  medium  edged,  and  heavy  edged.  The 
yellow  Picotees  are  a  very  pleasing  group  indeed, 
and  the  colour  is  not  laid  upon  the  edges  of  the 
petals  in  the  form  of  a  neat  beading,  but  distributed 
in  slight  flakes  and  short  stripes,  and  not  so  heavy 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Carnation. 

At  the  show  on  Tuesday  last  the  leading  class 
was  for  twenty-four  Carnations,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  and  here  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  was  first,  and  Mr.  James  Dou- 
glas second.  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  twelve 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Headland  second.  Carnations 
were  shown  in  sixes  and  also  as  single  blooms  in 
their  several  classes.  It  will  sufBce  if  we  name  a  few 
of  the  leading  flowers  in  each  class:  Scarlet  bizarres 
— Admiral  Cuizon,  Arthur  Medhurst,  Fred,  Mars, 
Squire  Potts,  and  Tom  Power,  the  two  last  named 


being  brilliantly  coloured.  Crimson  bizarres — 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  Harrison  Weir,  H.  K.  Mayor,  Mr. 
Whitbourn,  W.  M.  Hewitt,  and  William  WardeU. 
Pink  and  purple  bizarres — Isaac  Scott.  Mrs.  Gorton, 
Sarah  Payne,  a  very  old  variety,  and  William  Skir- 
ving.  Purple  flakes — James  Douglas,  Juno,  Mayor 
of  Nottingham,  and  Prince  George  of  Wales.  Scarlet 
flakes — Clipper,  Henry  Cannell,  John  Ball,  Scarlet 
Keet,  and  Sportsman.  Rose  flakes — James  Merry- 
weather,  Jessica,  John  Keet,  Sybil,  and  Thalia. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Picotees,  not  less 
than  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Douglas  was  first,  and 
also  in  the  class  for  twelve ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  being 
second  in  one  case,  and  Mr.  Headland  in  the  other. 
Picotees  were  also  shown  in  sixes  and  single  blooms. 
Prizes  were  oflEered  for  yellow  ground  Picotees,  and 
here  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Turner  showed  conspi- 
cuously. The  best  among  them  were  Almira,  Annie 
Douglas,  Agnes  Chambers,  Colonial  Beauty,  Janira, 
and  Ada. 

A  few  of  the  best  of  the  self  Carnations  were 
Amber;  Bride,  white;  Comte  de  Chambord,  fiesh 
white;  Pride  of  Penshurst,  yellow;  Purple  Em- 
peror, Purple  Gem,  Rose  Perfection  ;  W.  P.  Milner, 
white  ;  and  Elaine,  white,  the  last  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  and  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit. 

The  premier  Carnation  was  scarlet  bizarre  Tom 
Power,  and  the  premier  Picotee,  heavy  purple  edge, 
Muriel,  both  being  selected  from  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion. Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  cut  Carnations, 
and  Mr.  C.  Turner  a  group  of  plants  in  pots.  Messrs. 
E.  Collins  and  Son  also  showed  Carnations. 


GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  of  the 
above,  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  review 
the  success  which  has  attended  our  efiEorts,  and 
which  is  due  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  personal 
thanks  to  all  associated  with  me  in  the  matter,  and 
also  the  many  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  the 
office  of  local  secretaries  and  worked  bo  zealously 
in  the  cause. 

The  dinner,  as  is  now  well  known,  was  a  great 
success,  thanks  to  the  numerous  kind  contributions 
of  fruit,  plants,  and  flowers.  The  room  and  tables 
looked  well,  and  were  much  admired  by  those  fitted 
to  judge. 

It  now  affords  me  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  state  that  we  are  commencing  the  new 
year  well,  being  empowered,  as  I  am,  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Sherwood  (Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son),  in 
token  of  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  movement, 
has  generously  ofl^ered  to  place  an  orphan  on  the 
fund  solely  at  his  own  expense,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XII.,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  recipients 
from  ten  to  eleven.  It  would  afford  me,  and  I  may 
add  the  committee  also,  much  pleasure  if  any  other 
gentlemen,  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods,  were  to  emulate  this  noble  example. 
There  are  plenty  of  deserving  applicants  to  whom 
such  a  favour  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  and 
benefit.  Geokob  Deal  {Chairman'). 


Death  of  Mr.  George  Soper. — It  is  with  regret 
we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Robert  Soper,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  and  Co., 
which  occurred  on  the  lith  inst.  at  Amhnrst  Road, 
Stoke  Newington,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

Death  of  Mr.  P.  "Whitbourn. — I  am  truly  sorry 
to  say  that  Mr.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  died 
very  suddenly  on  the  25th  instr.  He  had  long  been  in 
feeble  health,  but  was  able  to  bo  out  up  to  the  day 
before  he  died. — J.  DorcL.iS. 


Grape  Cannon  Hall  Muscat.— Will  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  tell  me  if  the  above  will  do  in  the  same  house 
as  Black  Hamburgh  and  Alicante?  We  have  a  new  vinery 
2j  feet  lone  .and  IS  feet  6  inches  wide,  witli  inside  border. — 
A  Constant  Reader. 

Names  of  plants. — f.  -T.  X— Raphiolepis  japoniea. 

('fy"/'i"i/'.— Heliantbus   decapetalus. G.   M.  Olivet. — The 

material  sent  was  all  bad  ;  flowers  when  shrivelled  are  very 
difficult  to  determine:  1,  r'attleya  Dowiana ;  2,  Miltonia 
Rcgnelli ;  3,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  ;  4,  Sculicaria  species  ;  5, 
MaxiUaria  species  ;  6,  Oncidiiim  species,  near  O.  Brauni  :  7, 
quite  unrecognisable ;   S,  material  insufficient ;   9,  Epiden- 

drum    aromat'cum. A.    •'^noi'). — Eurybia    tiunniana. 

J.  liainbovj. — Rose  Triomphe  de  Rennes. 
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WOODS  &_FORESTS. 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  LARCH. 
The  merits  of  the  Larch  as  au  ornamental  tree 
are  not  often  alluded  to,  yet  it  ia  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  extremely  picturesque  effect  in  the 
landscape,  particularly  in  hilly  districts.  An 
old  French  writer  says,  "the  Larch  is  admired 
for  its  pyi-amidal  shape  and  spiry  head,  for  the 
tender  green  and  peculiar  disposition  of  its 
foliage,  and  for  its  tassel-like  catkins,  which 
spread  over  the  tree,  and,  seen  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, resemble  wood  Strawberries  in  their  form, 
colour,  and  size,  contrasting  pleasingly  with  the 
pale  green  of  the  beautiful  tufts  of  leaves  which 
crown  the  slender  branches."  On  the  other 
hand,  Gilpin,  who  is  generally  acknowledged  as 
an  authority  as  regards  the  aspect  of  trees,  con- 
siders it  too  formal  in  growth  to  be  beautiful  in 
this  country,  though  he  admits  it  is  elegant. 
This  writer  probably  regarded  it  only  as  a  formal 
tree,  when  seen,  as  it  generally  is,  crowded  in 
plantations  with  a  view  to  profit.  I  am  more 
concerned  at  present  with  its  aspect  as  a  lawn  or 
park  tree,  and  in  such  places  it  is,  I  consider,  a 
most  beautiful  tree,  particularly  at  the  age 
between  the  juvenile  and  adult  stages.  At  this 
age,  if  the  tree  has  been  merely  sheltered,  not 
crowded,  it  is  feathered  almost  to  the  ground 
with  branches.  Wordsworth,  who  held  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Larch  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
says,  "To  produce  an  ornamental  Larch  it 
should  be  carefully  nursed,  removing  the  nurses 
gradually  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  air  around  the 
specimen  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  lower 
branches,  but  at  the  same  time  affording  shelter 
enough  to  produce  length  of  stem."  %e  con- 
tinues :  "  I  do  not  know  a  more  beautiful  object 
on  a  lawn  in  the  early  summer  months  than  a 
tree  so  treated,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  delicate 
pea  green  cone  from  the  Grass  upwards  to  a 
height  of  50  feet  or  even  60  feet.  If  properly 
managed,  the  lowest  branches  will  live  as  long 
as  the  tree.  Then,  again,  its  death-like  cha- 
racter in  the  winter  is  strikingly  peculiar  to  the 
tree."  In  many  places  in  this  country  I  have 
seen  Larches  which  fully  justify  Wordsworth's 
remarks,  and  even  some  old  trees  I  have  seen 
with  branches  sweeping  the  ground. 

So  much  for  the  ornamental  character  of  the 
common  Larch,  so  common,  indeed,  that  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  native.  But  beautiful  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  its  near  ally  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  even  more  beautiful.  In  the 
American  Larch  we  have  a  naturally  weeping 
or  pendulous  tree,  not  an  accidental  sport  or 
monstrosity,  as  the  majority  of  so-called  weep- 
ing trees  are,  but  one  that  embodies  all  ths 
elegance  of  the  young  Deodar  with  the  addition 
of  being  deciduous,  which  enhances  its  interest 
and  beauty  so  much.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  American  Larch  is  handsomer  than  the 
European  ;  and,  moreover,  possesses  wood 
superior  for  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
But  it  is  not  its  utility  which  now  concerns  us. 
The  branches  being  longer  and  more  slender, 
and  its  leaves  being  shorter,  all  add  to  its 
distinctiveness.  Therefore,  in  places  where  the 
common  Larch  abounds  in  plantations,  this  one 
may  be  planted  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  park 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  It  is  of  undoubted 
hardiness,  as  it  inhabits  the  cohlest,  swampy 
districts,  from  New  England  northwards.  It  is 
known  popularly  as  the  Black  Larch,  American 
Larch,  Tamarack,  and  Hackmatack,  and  botani- 
cally  by  several  names,  the  chief  being  Larix 
pendula,  Pinus  pendula,  Larix  airiericana,  Abies 
microcarpa,  and  Larix  microcarpa.  The  last 
name  is  that  which  generally  has  precedence 
among  botanists  in  this  country,  though  nursery- 


men, as  a  rule,  call  it  L.  americana.  It  is  a 
slender  growing  tree,  throwing  off  horizontal 
branches,  and  often  attaining  a  height  of  from 
70  feet  to  90  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  an  ungainly 
looking  tree  when  old,  but  in  a  young  state 
most  elegant ;  the  cones  are  larger,  and  the 
foliage  of  a  duller  hue  than  that  of  the  European 
species.  It  was  first  introduced  to  this  country 
about  the  year  1739  by  one  Peter  Colltnson,  to 
whom  is  accredited  the  introduction  of  many 
fine  American  trees. 

There  is  a  pendulous  variety  of  the  European 
Larch  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  originally 
introduced  from  the  Tyrol.  In  this  form  the 
branches  are  drooping.  It  is,  however,  rarely 
met  with  as  a  large  tree,  the  finest  being,  it  is 
said,  at  Henham  Hall,  in  Suflblk.  This  tree  is 
only  about  12  feet  high,  though  it  covers  a  walk 
some  10  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  130  feet.  It 
is  so  recumbent  in  growth  that  a  strong  support 
to  the  branches  is  necessary  so  as  to  keep  the 
path  clear  beneath.  There  are  other  varieties 
of  Weeping  Larch  which  grow  taller  ;  among 
these  are  the  Godsall  Larch  and  Lawson's  Pen- 
dulous Larch,  the  latter  somewhat  resembling 
the  American  Larch.  X. 


THE  PLUM-FRUITED  YEW. 

(PODOCABPUS  ANDINUS.) 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  in  The  Garden  of  Jane  23 
(p.  590)  that  this  distinct  and  pretty,  but  seldom 
seen  Conifer  does  so  well  in  the  grounds  at  Os- 
borne House.  This  is  certainly  encoursging,  for 
not  every  part  of  the  British  Isles  is  suited  for  the 
culture  of  this  Valdivian  tree,  a  matter  much  to  be 
regretted,  for  it  is  certainly  as  handsome  a  shrub 
(I  have  not  known  it  to  attain  to  tree  size  yet  in 
this  country)  as  could  well  be  wished  for.  The 
habit  is  neat,  the  branches  and  foliage  thickly  pro- 
duced, while  it  bears  the  pruning  shears  as  well  as 
does  a  Yew  or  a  Holly.  About  its  general  hardi- 
hood in  this  country  I  am  now  able  to  say  a  little, 
but  only  a  little,  for  it  is  a  rarely  seen  plant. 

I  have  watched  its  behaviour  in  at  least  four 
wide-apart  counties  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. In  these  stations  it  has  proved  itself  to  be 
well  able  to  withstand  even  a  severe  winter, 
and  the  positions  it  occupies  are  by  no  means 
sheltered,  nor  was  any  special  care  bestowed  either 
at  the  time  of  planting  the  trees  or  in  their  after 
management.  The  Irish  specimen  to  which  I  refer 
is  a  neat  and  healthy  plant  with  plenty  of  branches 
and  foliage,  and  is  growing  in  a  semi-shaded  spot 
amongst  loam  and  peat,  more  of  the  latter  than  the 
former.  Rapid  of  growth  we  can  hardly  apply  to 
the  Plum-fruited  Yew,  for  it  inclines  far  more  to 
expend  its  substance  in  the  production  of  short, 
twiggy  branches  and  a  rich  abundance  of  foliage 
than  a  long  leading  shoot.  A  friend  to  whom  I 
pointed  out  a  fair  sized  specimen,  but  who  did  not 
know  it,  remarked  how  much  in  general  appearance 
it  resembled  a  stunted  Douglas  Fir  (Pseudo-tsnga 
Douglasi).  Sach  is  by  no  means  an  incorrect 
judgment,  for  the  whole  appearance,  and  particu- 
larly the  shape  and  colour  of  foliage,  resemble  in  no 
small  degree  those  of  that  now  popular  Spruce. 

The  leaves,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Douglas 
Fir  or  Yew,  and  thickly  produced,  are  of  a  very  deep 
Yew  green  above,  but  slightly  silvery  on  the  under 
sides.  In  the  fruit  we  have  something  out  of  the 
usual  way  of  coniferous  trees,  for  they  are  bigger 
than  Sloes,  almost  transparent,  though  stiff  and 
leathery  in  substance.  For  planting  where  ground 
is  limited  this  Podocarp  is  peculiarly  well  suited,  its 
slow  rate  of  growth,  neat  bushy  habit,  and  adapta- 
bility to  the  pruning-hook  being  no  mean  recom- 
mendations. It  grows  as  wide  as  it  is  high,  rather 
stiff  than  wandering  and  untidy  in  appearance,  and 
presents  at  all  times,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter 
when  many  of  our  conifers  assume  a  rusty  aspect,  a 
cheery  and  healthy  outer  surface. 

No  doubt  the  conditions  under  which  the  finest 
specimens  have  been  developed  in  Britain  are  such 


as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  this  Podocarp 
prefers  a  warm  and  sunny  spot  and  light  peaty  soil, 
but  for  all  this,  two  or  three  plants  could  be  pointed 
out  (one  on  the  wind-swept  Isle  of  Anglesey)  that 
have  had  no  such  favourable  sites  and  soils  allotted 
to  them.  However,  it  is  just  as  well— for  good  plants 
are  rare  and  costly — when  planting  out  a  specimen 
to  treat  it  as  well  as  is  in  our  power  and  then 
after-reflections  will  be  pleasant.  Dig  out  a  good 
big  hole,  say  4  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep,  fill 
it  with  a  mixture  of  half  peat  and  half  sandy  loam, 
into  this  place  the  plant,  and  more  than  likely,  if 
the  position  is  not  too  cold  and  cheerless,  it  will  do 
well.  It  is  of  the  easiest  propagation,  cuttings 
rooting  freely  if  placed  beneath  a  handlight  in 
sharp  sandy  loam  or  peat.  The  young  plants  grow 
freely  enough  after  the  second  year,  at  which  time 
they  should  be  lined  out  in  well-worked  lightish 
soil  and  without  protection  of  any  kind. 

Let  me  advise  every  lover  of  a  neat  and  distinct 
plant  to  procure  a  specimen  of  Podooarpus  andinu^, 
alias  Prumnopitys  elegans. 

A.  D.  Webstee. 


Planting  ornamental  trees. — The  choice  of 
soils  and  situations  best  suited  for  the  health  and 
development  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  is  even 
more  important  in  ornamental  than  in  economic 
planting,  and  as,  in  the  former,  the  number  of  sorts 
dealt  with  is  much  greater  than  in  the  latter,  a 
more  widely  extended  knowledge  of  arboricultural 
botany  is  needed  than  is  usually  aspired  to  by 
merely  practical  foresters.  Further,  in  ornamental 
planting,  a  knowledge  of  the  wind-resisting  powers 
of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  is  specially  needful, 
in  order  to  arrange  them  so  that  the  stronger  may 
shelter  the  weaker,  and  prevent  that  one-sided 
appearance  that,  although  prized  by  artists  in  de- 
picting wind-beaten  scenery,  is  looked  upon  by  tree 
admirers  with  feelings  of  unpleasantness. — R. 

Raising:  Elms  from  seed.— The  seeds  of  the 
Elm  generally  ripen  towards  the  end  of  June.  In 
gathering  such,  select  tall,  well-grown  trees,  and  be 
particular  in  the  handling  and  storing  of  the  seed, 
as  it  is  very  delicate  and  heats  quickly.  On  this 
account  it  should  be  well  spread  out  if  not  sown 
the  same  day  on  which  it  is  gathered.  When  in- 
tended to  remain  in  the  beds  for  two-years'  seedlings, 
it  should  not  be  sown  too  thickly,  as  the  plants  are 
apt  to  become  drawn  up  and  weakly.  A  covering 
of  half  an  inch  of  soil  is  sufficient,  and  this  should 
be  both  rich  and  mellow.  The  seeds  kept  over  for 
sowing  in  the  following  spring  should  be  well  and 
gradually  dried  before  being  stored  away.  An  airy 
loft  is  the  best  place  for  storing  them.  The  quality 
of  Elm  seeds  may  be  ascertained  by  the  firmness  of 
the  capsule. — A.  J.  B. 

Lombardy  Poplars  and  lightning.— Pro- 
fessor Asa  Gray  observed  that  the  reason  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  general  belief,  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  that  lightning  strikes  the  Lom- 
bardy Poplar  trees  in  preference  to  others  is  coming 
to  light.  Green  herbage  and  green  wood — sappy 
wood — are  excellent  conductors  of  electricity.  A 
tree  is  shattered  by  lightning  only  when  the  dis- 
charge reaches  the  naked  trunk  or  naked  branches, 
which  are  poorer  conductors.  An  old-fashioned 
Lombardy  Poplar,  by  its  height,  by  its  complete 
covering  of  twigs  and  small  branches,  and  their 
foliage,  down  almost  to  the  ground,  and  by  its  sappy 
wood,  makes  a  capital  lightning-rod,  and  a  cheap 
one.  Happily  no  one  can  patent  it  and  bring  it 
round  in  a  wagon,  and  insist  upon  trying  it.  To 
make  it  surer,  the  tree  should  stand  in  moist  ground 
or  near  water,  for  wet  ground  is  a  good  conductor 
and  dry  soil  a  poor  one.  It  is  recommended  to 
plant  a  Lombardy  Poplar  near  the  house,  and 
another  close  to  the  barn.  If  the  ground  is  dry, 
the  nearer  the  well  the  better,  except  for  the  nuisance 
of  the  roots  that  will  get  into  it. 

A  venerable  Larch.— At  West  Lavant  House  there  ia 
a  very  old  I. arch,  ei-nspicuous,  not  for  its  great  height,  but 
for  its  spread  of  branches  and  girtli  of  stem.  The  stem  at 
1  foot  from  the  ground  girths  15  feet,  while  great  arms,  tliick 
aa  ordinary  Larch  stems,  have  grown  outwards  and  come 
down  to  the  ground.  Tlie  tree  ia  still  as  healthy  as  in  tho 
prime  of  _  youth,  for  it  must  be  a  very  aged  tree,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  soil  to  stimulate  the  rapid  formation  of  bulk 
of  stem,  for  the  subsoil  is  chalk. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakes;peare. 


Rose  Garden. 


but 


SEA-SIDE  EOSES. 

I  HAVE  often  been  asked,  botli  by  friends  and 
strangers,  "  Which  are  the  best  Kosos  for  the 
sea-side  f  And  I  have  often  been  told  by 
both  that  "Koses  do  no  good  at  the  sea-side." 
Having  given  considerable  attention  to  this 
matter  during  the  last  few  years,  I  will  venture 
to  set  down  the  results  of  my  oljservations 
and  conclusions.  I  have  often  stood  still  to 
admire  the  luxuriance  of  growth  and  foliage 
and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  Eoses  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Marseilles 
and  Genoa,  especially  about  Antibes,  and 
these  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  varieties 
of  Noisette,  Chinese,  Tea-scented,  and  Hybrid 
Perpetual  most  prized  and  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  climate  more 
favourable  to  growth  than  that  of  England. 
Granted ;  but  then  I  have  seen  Eoses  flower- 
ing well  near  the  sea  in  various  parts  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  in  our  ovra.  country 
as  far  north  as  Aberdeen.  It  is  but  recently 
that  I  met  with  the  common  China  Eose,  the 
Maiden's  Blush,  the  old  Cabbage  Eose,  and 
more  than  one  sort  of  the  French  (E.  gallica) 
at  Heme  Bay  planted  in  gardens  fully  exposed 
to  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea.  They 
had  plenty  of  decent  flowers  on  them,  and 
seemed  to  laugh  at  the  fiercest  attacks  of  Father 
Neptune.  On  looking  into  more  than  one 
garden,  I  found  many  of  our  best  Hylirid  Per- 
petuals,  also  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Noisette 
Aimee  Vibert.  These  also  had  grown  freely 
under  the  shelter  of  a  wall  or  fence,  and  were 
now  producing  many  fine  flowers.  In  one  of 
these  little  gardens  I  was  recommended  to  "go 
and  see"  the  Eoses  at  the  Vicarage  at  Heme, 
two  miles  distant.  Accordingly  I  set  off,  and 
on  presenting  my  card,  with  a  request  that  I 
might  be  permitted  to  see  the  Eoses,  received 
at  once,  although  a  stranger,  a  kind  and  cordial 
welcome  from  the  vicar,  the  Eev.  J.  E. 
Buchanan.  Now,  this  collection  is  large  enough 
to  include  a  great  number  of  the  best  sorts  of 
Hybrid Perpetuals  and  Tea-scented,  and  I  never 
saw  plants  in  better  health  or  finer  bloom. 
In  this  garden,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
sea,  were  La  France,  Etienne  Levet,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Francois  Michelon, 
Baroness  Eothschild,  and  others  amongst  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Perle  des  .Jarduis,'Eubens, 
Mme.  Falcot,  Anna  Ollivier,  Madame  Lambard, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  other  Tea-scented 
kinds  budded  on  dwarf  standard  Dog  Eose, 
were  beautiful  in  the  extreme ;  two  rows  of 
these  I  had  never  seen  surpassed.  The  soil 
was  unquestionably  good,  but  the  cultivation 
was  even  better  ;  not  a  plant  but  bore  marks 
of  thoughtful  attention.  Close  to  this  vicar- 
age  is  Strode  Park,  the  residence  of  Major 


Davis,  and  here  Eoses  were  seen  to  flourish 
well ;  the  plants  were  in  the  rudest  health, 
and  covered  with  a  wealth  of  handsome 
flowers.  The  standard  Eoses  in  beds  on  the 
lawn  were  most  effective.  Heme  is  only  one 
of  many  sea-side  places  that  I  have  visited 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  I  quote  this 
because  the  most  recently  visited,  and  there- 
fore the  freshest  in  my  memory,  and  to  re- 
peat descriptions  of  other  gardens  might  l:ie 
tiresome  from  sameness.  The  conclusions  I 
have  drawn  from  these  and  other  visits 
are : — 

1.  That  the  sea  air  is  not  prejudicial  to  the 
growth  of  Eoses. 

2.  It  is  the  fierce  and  cold  blasts  from  off 
the  sea  that  hinder  growth  and  maul  and 
spoil  the  flowers. 

3.  Given  a  good  soil  and  shelter — under  a 
hill,  bank,  belt  of  trees,  or  wall — and  good 
cultivation,  and  Eoses  may  be  grown  at  the 
sea-side  to  produce  flowers  equal  to  tlie  ma- 
jority of  those  exhibited  at  the  Eose  shows. 

4.  The  following  sorts  in  addition  to  those 
quoted  above  have  been  met  with  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  condition ;  Common  Moss,  Da- 
mask— Madame  Hardy.  Alba — Felicit(5  (Par- 
mentier).  Ilyhrid  Perpetual — Anna  Alexieff, 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  Dr.  Andry,  Ducliess  of 
Sutherland,  Duke  of  Eduiburgh,  General  .Jac- 
queminot, Glory  of  Waltham,  Jules  Margottin, 
Mme.  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  Magna  Charta,  Queen  of  Bedders, 
Crown  Prince,  Ella  Gordon,  Lady  Sheflield, 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Violette 
Bouyer,  Coquette  des  Blanches.  Aijrshire — 
Thoresbyana.  Semperi'irens  —  Felicite-Per- 
petue.  BoursauJt — Amadis.  Hijbrid  China, 
c5"c. — Mme.  Plantier,  Charles  Lawson,  Coupe 
d'Hebe,  Chencdole.  Noisdie — Celine  Fores- 
tier.  Tea-scented  —  Homfere,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Safrano.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  are  the  only  Eoses  that  will  do  at  the 
sea-side,  but  that  these  will  do,  and  I  believe 
many  others  of  the  free  growing  sorts  that  are 
not  too  full,  may  safely  be  added  to  this  list. 

William  Paul. 
Pauls'  Nurseries,  Wcdtham  Cross,  Herts. 


The  plants  have  not  been  pruned  in  any  way  since 
the  first  start,  but  I  have  them  plunged  as  before  in 
an  open  sunny  spot  outdoors,  and  although  they  do 
not  now  grow  much  the  wood  will  soon  be  well 
ripened,  while  the  buds  from  which  by  their  appear- 
ance  I  hope  to  get  some  early  flowers  are  very 
prominent.  All  the  pruning  necessary  will  be  a 
little  thinning  of  the  weakest  growth. — T.  E.  F, 


Rose  Niphetos. — With  me  this  Rose  proves 
much  more  useful  than  Mareohal  Niel,  as  it  is  more 
continuous  flowering.  Although  it  has  not  flowered 
so  profusely  at  agiven  time  as  the  Mareohal,  yet  I  have 
been  able  to  cut  every  week  since  before  last  Christ- 
mas some  good  buds  for  button-holes  as  well  as  full 
grown  flowers.  About  twelve  months  ago  I  received 
some  young  plants,  apparently  spring-worked,  for 
they  had  but  one  good  shoot  each,  and  were  in 
6-inoh  pots.  I  plunged  them  in  coal  ashes  out- 
doors in  a  sunny  place  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood. 
After  a  time  I  cut  them  back  about  half  way  down, 
for  the  shoots  were  quite  3  feet  in  length;  they 
broke  well  into  growth  and  each  shoot  produced  a 
flower-bud,  which  was  taken  off.  This  induced  the 
plants  to  break  back  at  different  places.  The  pots 
being  full  of  roots  and  the  plants  increasing  rapidly 
in  size,  I  put  them  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  using 
rough  decayed  loam  and  some  sand,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  one-third  rotten  manure  passed  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  In  this  mixture  they  grew  very  fast, 
for  I  must  here  say  the  plants  were  in  a  house  with 
an  intermediate  temperature,  close  enough  to  the 
glass  to  have  all  the  light  possible  and  air  at  all 
suitable  times.  As  the  plants  grew  fast  I  shifted 
them  into  12-inch  pots,  in  which  they  are  now. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN  IN  EARLY  JUNE. 
In  a  pleasant  article  in  the  Saturday  Eericiv  for 
July  14  on  the  National  Rose  Society's  metro- 
politan exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace   occurs 
the  following : — 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  complaint  of  the 
writer  in  The  Gabden  that  the  July  exhibitions 
are  unfavourable  to  the  claims  of  many  excellent 
Roses.  They  undoubtedly  cause  the  too  exclusive 
cultivation  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  neglect  of 
many  early  Noisettes  and  summer  Koses,  some  of 
which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  distinctive. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  from  the  former  that  the 
bulk  of  exhibition  Roses  are  derived,  and  while 
there  are  exhibitions  there  must  be  exhibition 
Roses.  In  an  exhibition  of  cut  Roses  none  may 
compete  with  the  splendour  and  variety  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  class.  A  Rose  show  in  early 
June  would,  in  our  fickle  climate,  be  of  very  un- 
certain quality,  though  not  without  interest,  and  as 
for  the  contention  that  gardens  devoted  wholly  to 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  roseless  until  July,  it  may  be 
urged  that  this  applies  only  to  portions  of  the 
country.  Of  course,  no  garden  worthy  of  the  name 
should  be  without  Roses  in  June,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  are  such  gardens,  except  in  the 
midlands  and  north.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  it  was 
not  altogether  proved  that  "one  result  of  Rose 
shows  has  been  to  induce  generally  the  cultivation 
of  a  single  class  of  Roses."  If,  however,  the  pro- 
posed early  exhibition,  say  in  mid-June,  would  tend 
to  the  better  cultivation  of  all  branches  of  the  Rose 
family,  we  are  confident  it  would  not  lack  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  article 
in  The  Garden  proposed,  as  the' best  means  of 
making  the  early-blooming  garden  Roses  better 
known,  that  a  Rose  show  should  be  held  in 
early  June — a  construction  that  the  article  it- 
self can  hardly  be  made  to  bear.  For  while  it 
is  urged  that  "  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Rose 
garden  should  not  be  in  a  state  of  beauty  from 
the  early  days  of  June,"  nothing  is  said  about 
the  attractions  of  an  exhibition  at  that  time ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  ineftectuality  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  expressly  pointed  out  in  the  statement 
that  "  there  are  no  other  means  than  the  reports 
of  cultivators  by  which  the  merits  of  garden 
Roses  may  be  made  known,  since  some  Roses 
lose  their  chief  beauty  under  the  ordeal  of  a 
journey  to  an  exhibition." 

Herein  lies  the  main  difficulty,  that  it  is  im- 
possible practically  to  exhibit  many  of  the  best 
garden  Roses  so  as  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  beauty  or  of  their  ornamental  value  as 
garden  plants. 

Good  blooms  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  seen 
under  canvas  on  a  sunny  day  appear  even  more 
glowing  and  intense  in  colour  than  when  grow- 
ing on  the  plants  out  of  doors,  and  the  habit 
and  growth  of  all  the  class  are  sufficiently  simi- 
lar to  enable  anyone  who  has  ever  grown  a  few 
varieties  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of 
the  effect  that  other  sorts  would  make  in  the 
garden  from  merely  seeing  the  cut  blooms  of 
them. 

But  with  many  garden  Roses,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  climbers,  it  is  very  different.  For 
instance,  a  vase  or  bowl  of  blossoms  and  buds 
of  Fortune's  Yellow  is  delightful  beyond  com- 
pare, but  what  idea  can  it  give  of  the  glory  of  a 
great  plant  of  this  unique  Rose  covered  with 
flowers  in  all  stages  on   a   surny  mornirg  in 
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June '.  Or,  again,  however  great  bunches  of 
Rosa  multiflora  be  staged,  what  notion  is 
afi'orded  of  the  snowy  cataract  of  bloom  that  so 
completely  veils  the  plant  over  which  it  seems 
to  pour — a  "waste  of  waters''  of  Roses,  with 
an  infinity  of  spotless  petals  for  foam  and 
spray  ',  In  fact,  it  were  hardly  more  hopeless 
to  make  anyone  realise  the  beauty  of  a  water- 
fall by  means  of  a  bucket  of  water  taken  from 
the  torrent  than  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
appearance  and  lavish  profusion  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  climbing  Rosea  by  means  of  ex- 
hibiting a  handful  of  their  cut  blossoms  in  a 
hot  tent. 

How  to  enable  those  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  growing  plants  in  flower  to  form 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  display  that  may  be 
made  by  some  garden  Roses,  is  a  problem  that 
still  requires  solution.  One  valuable  means, 
which  has  been  tried  to  some  extent,  but  might 
well  be  far  more  extensively  employed,  is  the 
photographing  of  typical  plants.  The  difficulties 
attendant  on  this  proceeding  are,  of  course,  con- 
siderable, as  it  may  often  happen  that  growers 
■who  have  beautiful  plants  are  not  within  reach 
of  a  sufficiently  skilful  photographer  ;  while  the 
best  photographers  (generally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns)  may  be  asked  to  portray 
quite  unrepresentative  specimens.  Photo- 
graphers are  numerous  enough  now-a-days,  but 
it  is  not  everyone  who  has  a  camera  that  can 
make  a  photographic  picture  that  shall  display 
the  essential  and  characteristic  qualities  of  a 
plant.  Then,  even  if  a  first-rate  photograph  is 
taken,  there  are  further  and  greater  difficulties 
about  its  reproduction  on  a  scale  that  will  render 
it  really  valuable. 

At  the  same  time,  where  all  these  difficulties 
can  be  overcome  and  good  photographs  of  first- 
rate  plants  be  artistically  reproduced,  the  demon- 
stration of  the  beauty  and  value  of  particular 
varieties  is  far  more  effectual  and  widespread 
than  could  be  made  by  any  one  exhibition. 

The  class  for  garden  Roses  in  the  National 
Rose  Society's  schedule  is  a  comparatively  re- 
cent addition,  and  its  introduction  was  no  doubt 
to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  the  very  general 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  greater  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  so-called  garden  Roses,  so  that  the 
exhibits  of  these  varieties  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
cannot  be  held  to  invalidate  to  any  great  extent 
the  contention  that  Rose  shows  induce  generally 
the  cultivation  of  a  single  class  of  Roses.  Again, 
that  Hybrid  Perpetuals  bloom  to  any  extent  in 
an  average  season  before  .July  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  many  rosaiians  in  that  part  of  the 
country  extending  from  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  London  as  far  south  as  the  Is'e  of  Wight, and 
has  been  proved  many  times  by  the  fact  that 
Rose  shows  fixed  to  take  place  on  date.s  between 
the  20th  and  2(jth  of  June  have  often  either 
had  to  be  postponed  or  have  been  comparative 
failures  for  lack  of  flowers.  So  it  the  writer 
in  the  Hdinnhiy  Rcrinr  finds  it  "difficult  to  be- 
lieve "  that  such  a  condition  of  things  obtains 
elsewhere  than  in  the  north,  it  would  probably 
argue  that  he  had  been  unable  to  make  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  any  of  the  innumerable  gardens 
within  easy  reach  of  London,  where  the  con- 
ventional collections  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
well  grown  on  or  about  t)ie  20tli  of  June,  when 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  would  find 
the  beds  as  green  as  a  meadow. 

There  is  one  sentence  in  the  article  in  the 
iS'ihiril'oi  I!iri':ir  which  expresses  an  idea  un- 
happily entei'tained  by  a  good  many  people, 
namely,  that  "  wliile  there  are  exhibitions  there 
must  be  exhibition  Roses.  '  There  is  no  .special 
class  of  Roses  retained  in  cultivation  merely  by 
the   exhibition.^.     If  all   tl)e   exhibitions   were 


abolished,  Roses  would  still  be  grown  in  every 
county  in  England,  and  the  bulk  of  them  would 
be  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  are  now  most 
seen  at  the  exhibitions.  If  any  varieties  had 
not  beauty  enough  to  ensure  their  being  grown 
apart  from  their  utility  to  the  mere  exhibitor, 
the  sooner  they  went  out  of  cultivation  the 
better.  But  happily  the  existence  of  such 
varieties  is  hardly  more  than  a  superstition, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  undesirable 
to  encourage. 

The  converse  of  the  statement,  in  considera- 
tion of  human  vanity,  probably  more  nearly 
expresses  the  truth,  namely,  that  "  while  there 
are  Roses  there  will  be  Rose  shows  ;  "  but  in 
any  case,  the  superstition  that  "exhibition 
Roses  "  constitute  a  distinct  and  separate  class 
of  Roses  useful  only  to  the  exhibitor,  or  that 
because  a  variety  is  "good  for  exhibition"  that 
therefore  it  is  not  valuable  as  a  "  garden  Rose," 
needs  to  be  removed  rather  than  revived. 

The  statement  that  "  colour  is  not  easily 
determined  in  flowers  "  is,  alas  !  only  too  true, 
and  many  incongruous  instances  might  be  quoted 
to  show  just  cause  for  the  more  precise  defini- 
tion of  colours  in  Roses.  But  the  apparent  in- 
congruity of  including  Prince  Arthur  among 
the  dark  velvety  Roses,  and  Captain  Christy 
among  the  whites,  is  not  difficult  of  explanation. 
Owing  to  the  dull  weather,  there  has  been  this 
season  a  general  deepening  in  tint  of  all  the 
dark  Roses,  and  Prince  Arthur  has  been  coming 
several  shades  darker  than  its  normal  colour, 
some  blooms  having  been  almost  exactly  the 
colour  of  flowers  that  opened  in  sunshine  of 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  Again,  it  will  often 
happen  that  an  exhibitor,  especially  in  view  of 
a  long  journey,  will  stage  a  box  of  blooms  of 
Captain  Christy  but  half  expanded — still  all  in 
bud  form — in  which  state  they  are  practically 
white  ;  but  the  next  morning,  particularly  if  the 
night  has  been  close,  when  the  exhibitor  opens 
his  box,  his  flowers  will  very  likely  greet  him 
with  a  warm  and  open-hearted  glow  (of  satis- 
faction perhaps  at  their  safe  arrival !),  whereby, 
although  their  whiteness  is  reduced,  their 
beauty  is  enhanced,  as  the  beauty  of  a  fair 
cheek  is  heightened  by  a  glowing  blush  ;  and 
in  either  case  what  human  judgment  was  ever 
proof  against  blushing  beauty  i 

The  conclusion,  then,  of  the  whole  matter  is 
briefly,  not  that  rosariana  should  love  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  less,  but  that  they  should 
love  other  (and  especially  earlier)  Roses  more, 
and  that  the  popular  fallacy  that  "  exhibition 
Roses"  are  something  apart  and  useless  to  .any 
but  exhibitors,  or  that  there  is  any  hard  and 
fast  line  of  demarcation  between  exhibition  and 
garden  Roses,  should  be  finally  exploded. 

T.  W.  G. 


Earl  of  Dufferin. — This  new  Rose  has  during 
the  past  fortnight  been  flowering  freely  both  on  cut- 
back and  maiden  plants,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
6nest  dark  Rose  that  has  been  sent  out  since  Louis 
Van  Hontte,  a  variety  which  it  follows  in  the  invalu- 
able characteristic  of  having  its  rich  crimson 
flowers  shaded  with  brownish  red  rather  than  pur- 
plish tints.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous  and  free- 
bloomiDg,  every  growth  beicg  terminated  by  flower 
bads  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  very  full  and  globular 
with  a  high-pointed  centre,  from  which  the  outer  pe- 
tals recurve,  boldly  displaying  the  brilliant  red  shades 
of  their  marginswhich  light  up  the  rich  maroon  crim- 
son of  the  centre  of  the  flower  with  the  most  telling 
effect.  Earl  of  DulVerin  has  by  some  growers  been 
called  a  dark  Maurice  Beriiardin,  but  the  new  Rose 
is  of  far  finer  (|aality,  not  only  in  form  and  petal, 
but  also  in  its  handsomer  habit  and  less  liability  to 
mildew  than  Maurice  Bernardin.  It  might  more 
aptly  be  described  as  a  Pierre  Notting,  of  the  colour 
of  Louis  Van  Houtte.    It  has  oply  the  fine  form  of 


the  first-named  dreary  beauty,  whose  shyness  in 
displaying  its  charms,  frequently  dull  purplish  tints 
and  easily  damaged  complexion,  are  in  no  way 
characteristic  of  Earl  of  Dufferin,  of  which,  in  spite 
of  its  great  fulness,  almost  every  flower  has  opened 
fair  and  true  in  colour,  notwithstanding  the  uninter- 
rupted rainy  weather.  It  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  next  season  when  its  cultivation  will 
have  become  more  general.  Earl  of  Dufferin  will 
take  a  very  prominent  position  at  all  the  Rose  shows 
throughout  the  country. — T.  W.  G. 

Rose  Gloire  Lyonnaise. — This  Tea-scented 
Rose  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Baroness  Rothschild  and  Madame  Ealcot,  and  as  a 
garden  Rose  it  should  have  a  brilliant  future  in 
store.  It  is  a  free  grower,  producing  abundant 
foliage.  Some  plants  that  were  not  planted  until 
May  this  year  have  made  shoots  2  feet  long.  The 
buds  are  large,  and  at  first  tinted  with  yellow,  pass- 
ing to  clear  white  as  the  flower  expands.  The 
blooms  are  very  fine  and  of  good  substance,  a  plant 
with  several  blooms  upon  it  beicg  very  conspicuous 
some  distance  away. — A. 

Roses  from  Berks  — Mr.  Girdlestone  has  sent 
us  the  following  Roses,  and  also  the  notes  appended 
to  each : — 

Cannes  la  Coquette  (H.T). —  An  invaluable 
light-coloured  form  in  bad  weather.  Note  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  stem,  whereby  it  stands  erect  and  is 
always  well  seen  in  the  garden. 

Souvenir  de  Victor  Hugo  (T.).— Very  free, 
and  I  think  will  be  pretty. 

Marquise  de  Vuens (T  ). — Pretty  colour,  but, 
as  I  said  last  year,  too  thin  and  irregular  to  be 
valuable. 

Marie  Legrangb  (H.P.). — Pretty  rose ;  colour 
dulled  by  wet  weather. 

Victor  Hugo  (H  P.).— Glorious  colour,  which 
this  flower  shows,  though  otherwise  it  is  a  poor  ex- 
ample of  a  fine  variety. 

Viscountess  Folkestone  (H.T.). — An  even 
1  Dvelier  flower  than  Cannes  la  Coquette,  but  stem 
less  stiff  and  so  less  conspicuous  in  garden. 

Grace  Darling  (H.T.). — Always  beautiful. 

Gloieb  Ltonnaisb  (H.T.).— Beautiful  in  cool 
weather,  note  erect  habit,  good  in  garden. 

Marguerite  de  Roman. — A  very  pretty  Rose, 
most  free  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Marie  Finger 
family. 

Prosper  Laugieb  (E.  Verdier,  1883)  (H.P.).— A 
useful  crimson  Rose,  especially  in  the  north. 

Suzanne -Marie  Rodocanachi  (HP).  —  The 
most  brilliant  rose  colour  of  all  H.P.'s,  most  free 
and  constant,  and  a  great  favourite  here. 

Comtbssb  de  Paris  II.  (LevGque,  1882)  (H.P.). 
— Most  free  and  bright  distinct  rose  colour.  The 
blooms  sent  are  marred  by  rain. 

Comtesse  de  Mailly-Nesle  (H.P.).  —  Very 
free,  a  pretty  Rose  in  a  cool  season. 

Hardiness  of  Tea-scented  Rosea.— It  can- 
not be  said  that  Tea  Ro6es  are  hardy,  as  I  have 
planted  out  many  in  the  open,  but  they  have  not 
withstood  the  severity  of  our  winters  as  well  as  I 
could  wish.  In  this  respect  I  have  met  with  many 
disappointments.  When  I  first  came  to  the  west 
of  England  to  reside,  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  this  class  of  Roses  could  be  grown  in  the  open 
air  with  scarcely  any  protection  ;  but  I  have  been 
disappointed.  The  plants  would  pass  through  ordi- 
nary winters  unharmed  by  frost,  but  in  severe  sea- 
sons they  have  always  been  killed  to  the  ground, 
and  in  some  cases  outright.  The  only  satisfaction 
I  have  gained  out  of  repeated  trials  is  my  know- 
ledge as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  different  varieties, 
for  some  are  more  hardy  than  others,  so  that  I  have 
been  able  to  avoid  those  which  I  knew  could  not 
be  trusted.  I  find  that  there  are  not  more  than 
half  a  doz3n  kinds  that  it  is  safe  to  plant,  even  in 
this  part  of  England,  unless  it  be  intended  to  pro- 
tect them  during  the,  winter.  Safrano,  Madame 
Falcot,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, Madame  Berard,  Madame 
Lambard,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon  are  the  six  sorts 
which  have  proved  the  hardiest  with  me ;  but  even 
these  will  do  better  against  a  wall  than  in  the  open, 
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In  my  estimation  Gloire  de  Dijon  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  any  list  of  Tea  Roses,  as  it  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  them.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  Roses  belonging  to  this  section 
are  not  hardy.  If  we  could  infuse  a  more  hardy 
constitution  into  such  sorts  as  Catherine  Mermet, 
David  Pradel,  Perle  de  Lyon,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  our  gardens ;  but  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  plant  these,  unless 
he  was  prepared  to  afford  the  needful  shelter  during 
the  winter.  During  my  experience  I  have  found 
that  the  character  of  the  soil  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  their  behaviour  during  the  winter.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  to  give  Tea  Roses  a  rich  soil  when 
growing  in  the  open  air  is  a  mistake.  It  is  those 
plants  that  are  in  a  rich  soil  that  are  most  injured 
by  frost.  The  plants  which  stand  the  winter  best 
are  those  with  short-jointed  growth,  which  becomes 
hardened  before  the  frosts  occur.  Rich  ground 
favours  late  growth  as  well  as  early,  and  such  con- 
ditions are  not  desirable  when  dealing  with  these 
tender  subjects.  I  do  not  even  advise  a  too  free  use 
of  loam  for  Tea  Roses  ;  a  lighter  description  of  soil 
will  be  found  to  suit  them  better.  It  is  not  safe  to 
speak  of  the  hardiness  of  Tea  Roses  with  only  the 
experience  of  a  year  or  two,  because  it  is  the  severe 
winters  that  kill  the  plants.  The  amount  of  shelter 
the  plants  get  from  their  surroundings  is,  of  course, 
a  great  point.  If  they  are  favourably  situated  in 
this  respect,  they  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
those  more  exposed  to  cold  winds.  It  is  just  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  return 
to  the  practice  followed  fairly  generally  thirty  years 
ago,  of  takicg  up  the  plants  early  in  the  winter,  lay- 
ing them  in  by  the  heels  in  snug  corners,  and  plant- 
ing them  again  in  the  spring. — J,  C.  C. 


SHORT  NOTBS.^ROSES, 


T*wo  Good  Koses.— Viscountese  Folkestone  continues 
glori'iis.  every  bud  opening  into  a  good  flower,  and  I  am 
much  pleaded  with  Ethel  Brownlow,  -which  is  most  free. 

Late  Roses  in  1888  —As  far  as  I  can  see,  we  shall  this 
year  he  able  to  record  Scctch  Roses,  Rosa  Mundi.  etc.,  Moss 
Roses,  and  many  singles  as  being  in  flower  on  the  let  of 
August !— T.  W.  G. 

RosePrideof  Keig-ate.— Such  Poses  as  this  should  be 
seen  neither  on  the  exhibition  ftaiid  nor  in  the  garden. 
Speckled  and  spotted  flowers  as  varieties  cf  this  class  present 
are  utterly  distasteful. 

Pierre  Carot  is  a  fine  Rose,  but  badly  conceals  Its 
centre — at  anv  rate,  in  the  case  of  those  shown  by  B.  R. 
Cant  at  the  Rnyal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  recently. 
It  is  large  and  crimson  in  colour. 

Comtesse  de  Paris  (L^vt-que,  1SS2)  which  h^s  bf  en  a 
ma'=s  nf  blocmi  all  the  s^pson.  is  still  (July  30)  carrying  more 
Bowers  tlun  any  otVer  variety  of  its  clas^i,  a'^d  its  erect 
tturdy  habit  m^kes  it  particularly  effective  in  the  garden. 

Elerveille  de  Lyon. — A  Rose  tliat  opens  well  in  such 
a  season  as  this  is  one  of  undoubted  merit.  Merveille  de 
Lyon  was  good  last  year  in  scorching  heat  and  exceptional 
drought,  and  this  year  it  perfects  large  buds  which  open 
into  the  fullest  and  purest  of  delicate  tinted  Roses. 

Tea  Rose  Mme.  de  Lartas  —Mr.  Pipei-,  of  Pilt- 
down,  says  this  Rose  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  it 
deserves.  The  colour  is  a  bright  rose.  In  the  bud  state  the 
flowers  at  first  suggest  those  of  Mme.  Lambard,  l.>ut  when 
open  are  full,  globular,  and  quite  distinct.  It  is  a  strong 
grower. 

Rose  Heinrich  Schultheis  is  a  brilliant  rose- 
coloured  variety  with  flowers  of  sujierb  form  and  sulistance. 
It  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  Rose  ground  at  Marcsfield, 
where  buds  of  many  kinds  were  rotting  and  falling  off.  This 
kind,  however,  was  opening  splendidly. 

Roses  White  Baroness,  Helen  Paul,  and 
Slerveille  de  Lyon  growing  side  by  side  at  Maresfit-ld  were 
aU  in  full  flower,  but  had  the  labels  been  taken  away,  so 
great  is  the  resemblance  between  these  three  kinds  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  say  where  one  ended  and  the  other 
began. 

Lord  Bacon  is  a  Rose  that  if  it  had  only  its  colour  to 
recommend  it,  would  be  invaluable.  But  beside?  the  rich 
crimson  hue  lit  up  with  fcarlet  and  shaded  with  a  deep 
velvety  tint,  the  flower  is  of  excellent  globiilar,  full  shape. 
It  is  one  of  the  kinds  we  noticed  in  the  Walthum  Cross 
Nursery. 

Single  Roses. — A  very  beautiful  dinner-table  decora- 
tion was  lately  arranged  entirely  with  three  varieties  of 
single  Roses.  In  some  of  the  slender  upright  glasses  were 
blooms  in  various  stages  of  R.  macrantha  and  in  others  of 
Hebe's  Lip,  while  below  were  bunches  of  the  exquisite  and 
delightfully  fragrant  R.  Brunonis.  The  flowers  having  been 
cut  in  the  proper  stage,  lasted  well  for  two  days. 

Tea  Roses  in  1888  —It  has  indeed  been  a  trying 
Feason  for  the  Teas,  especially  for  the  very  full  ones  like 
Jean  Ducher,  Catherine  Afcrract,  &e.  A  few  have  made  a 
good  fight  of  it  here,  notably  Mme.  Lambard  ;  also  Perle  dea 
Jardine,  Amazone,  and  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet,  and 


one  or  two  of  the  pendulous  flowers,  like  Rubens,  whicli  is 
next  best  to  Mme.  Lambard. — T.  W.  G. 


A  MARfiCHAL  ON  ITS  OWN  ROOTS. 

When  I  came  here,  about  three  years  ago,  I  found 
an  old  Mar^chal  Niel  Rose  tree  which  had  been 
planted  outside  more  than  seventeen  years.  It  was 
worked  on  the  Brier  ?>  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
carried  up  a  west  wall  about  8  feet  more  into  the 
conservatory  just  above  the  floor,  and  covered  the 
end  and  root  to  the  extent  of  230  square  feet.  Two 
years  since  it  showed  signs  of  distress ;  the  stock 
was  decaying,  the  bark  had  nearly  gone,  and  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  were  turning  black.  The  Brier 
was  3|  inches  in  circumference  and  the  Rose  !i 
inches.  I  bound  the  stock  with  cow  manure,  and  kept 
it  moist  during  the  summer  of  1886.  In  January, 
lSS7,as  it  seemed  evident  the  Rose  was  dying,  I  built 
a  space  around  the  stock  with  burrs  and  filled  it  with 
soil,  then  made  an  incision  in  the  stem  of  the  Rose, 
jast  above  the  union,  with  the  object  of  getting  it 
on  its  own  roots.  I  then  cut  longitudinally  a  drain 
pipe,  12  inches  in  diameter,  placed  it  in  the  soil 
round  the  stem,  reaching  8  inches  above  the  cut, 
filled  in  the  pipe  with  a  compost  of  loam,  rotten 
manure,  and  sharp  sand,  and  cut  the  Rose  back  to 
the  hard  wood.  During  the  year  (1887)  the  plant 
made  a  little  growth.  In  the  autumn  I  found  a 
leading  root  from  the  incision,  18  inches  in  length, 
and  several  fibrous  roots  all  around.  I  then  got  the 
burrs  out,  filled  up  a  space  about  2  feet  G  inches 
square  with  loam  and  rotten  manure  in  alternate 
layers,  and  straw  outside  to  protect  from  frost.  The 
plant  bore  in  April  last  about  200  blooms,  which 
were  cut  off  as  fast  as  they  opened.  In  May  the 
tree  started  into  growth,  and  is  now  producing  a 
second  crop  of  blooms  and  an  abundance  of  wood. 
There  is  not  sufEcient  ventilation  in  the  roof  of  the 
conservatory,  and  the  young  growth  is  beginning  to 
get  drawn.  Will  any  reader  kindly  say  if  it  is 
advisable  to  thin  the  wood  now  or  in  the  winter, 
and  whether  my  experiment  is  likely  to  succeed  ? — 
D.  Daws,  Famlwm. 

*,(,*  Mr.  Daws'  account  of  his  experiment  with  a 
view  to  getting  Mar^chal  Niel  worked  standard  high 
on  Brier  on  to  its  own  roots  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
There  seems  now  nothing  to  prevent  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  bis  object.  No  doubt,  in  a  hot 
summer  there  might  have  been  some  possibility  of 
the  roots  being  injured  by  drought,  owing  to  their 
being  included  in  a  comparatively  small  volume  of 
soil,  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  air,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Daws  is  fortunate  in  the  coolness  of  the  present 
season ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  protection  of 
straw  which  Mr.  Daws  provided  against  frost  in 
winter  would,  no  doubt,  have  equally  well  guarded 
against  all  danger  in  summer.  Beyond  such 
risk  from  either  heat  or  cold,  it  is  diflicult  to  see 
what  is  to  prevent  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  Rose  on  its  own  roots.  The  wood  should  be 
thinned  out  now,  all  weak  and  spent  branches 
being  removed,  and  only  sufficient  of  the  best  and 
strongest  of  the  young  wood  retained  to  furnish  the 
required  surface  in  the  house.  Further  notes  from 
time  to  time  as  to  how  the  experiment  succeeds  will 
be  of  great  interest. — T.  W.  Giedlbstone. 


Ella  Gordon  is  a  most  beautiful  Hybrid  Per- 
petual of  fine  form,  with  large  petals  of  rich  crimson 
colour.  In  general  appearance  it  follows  i^mi.  Victor 
Verdier,  than  which,  however,  it  is  so  much  more  free 
and  constant,  that  the  older  variety  is  being  discarded 
in  favour  of  the  Waltham  Cross  seedling.  Ella  Gordon, 
also,  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  makes  a  handsome 
plant. 

Duchess  of  Bedford  Rose. — A  perfect  flower 
of  this  rich  crimson  variety  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed 
for  beauty  amongst  crimson  Roses  ;  but  there  are  not 
many  cultivators  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
describe  it  ns  of  "  vigorous  growth  " — one  of  the  three 
recommendations  urged  in  its  favour  on  p.  72.  Were 
its  constitution  only  generally  stronger,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  reckoned  one  of  the  best  twelve  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. 

Mrs.  George  Dickson  (Bennett,  1884)  is  another 
of  the  KoFCs  which  is  far  better  suited  by  a  cool  season. 
The  past  two  summers  were  too  hot  for  it,  but  this 
year  grand  flowers  of  it  have  been  produced,  large,  full, 


and  with  a  high  pointed  centre,  lasting  well  in  the  cut 
state.  The  delicate  satiny  rose  colour  of  the  variety 
is  so  distinct  and  beautiful,  that  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
tind  that  in  a  suitable  season  it  may  be  flowered  with- 
out difficulty  in  such  perfection. 

Waltham  No.  1  Rose  will  clothe  a  pillar  to  a 
height  of  20  feet.  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  popular 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  gives  a  mass  of  brilliant  carmine 
flowers  with  plenty  of  substance  and  extremely  sweet. 
Roses  so  gay  as  this  during  summer  and  autumn 
shoiild  be  considered  priceless  treasures  for  the  garden. 


ROSES  FOR  GROWING  IN  MASSES. 

There  has  been  such  a  wealth  of  flowers  on  all  the 
old-fashioned  hardy  summer-flowering  Roses  this 
season,  that  one  could  not  take  a  walk  or  drive 
through  a  country  village  without  being  impressed 
with  their  value  for  more  general  planting  in  the 
better  class  of  gardens.  Owing  to  the  additional 
space  in  such  cases  they  could  be  grown  to  greater 
advantage  than  what  we  see  in  gardens  of  limited 
area,  as  they  could  be  cultivated  in  larger  groups, 
which  would  make  them  more  attractive.  If  there 
is  one  reason  why  these  old  forms  of  Roses  should 
be  more  widely  known,  it  is  because  they  will  thrive 
where  the  better  forms  of  Roses  refuse  to  grow,  as 
they  are  indifferent  about  soil,  requiring,  however, 
a  fair  amount  of  sunshine.  I  have  lately  seen  some 
grand  bushes  of  Gloria  Mundi  occupying  a  dry 
bank  where  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  would  hardly  live, 
yet  these  plants  were  producing  their  flowers  in 
abundance.  This  Rose  is  not  only  very  free-bloom- 
ing, but  some  of  the  blossoms  come  striped,  while 
others  are  red,  the  last  mentioned  predominating. 
The  old  pink  monthly  Rose  was  also  associated  with 
it,  the  two  making  a  grand  show  of  blossom.  Village 
Maid  is  a  much  scarcer  variety  than  either  of  the 
above,  but  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  cottage 
gardens.  The  reason  of  its  scarcity  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  make  suckers  so 
freely  as  the  others  and  is  altogether  less  vigorous, 
but  it  is  a  charming  old  Rose,  and  produces  a  great 
number  of  flowers,  which  are  large,  and  full,  and 
excellent  in  form.  The  ground  colour  of  the  petals 
is  white,  which  is  irregularly  striped  with  rose  and 
dark  crimson  ;  altogether  it  is  a  charming  old  Rose, 
and  will  thrive  in  any  fairly  good  soil.  It  should 
not  be  pruned,  and  is  very  hardy.  The  Maiden's 
Blush,  if  possible,  is  more  attractive  than  those 
already  mentioned,  as  it  is  a  stronger  grower  and 
produces  an  enormous  quantity  of  flowers.  It  never 
looks  better  than  when  overtopping  a  low  wall,  or 
when  grown  in  the  form  of  a  hedge.  There  are 
several  Roses  of  the  same  style  of  growth  as  the  last 
mentioned,  the  names  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  have  met  with  them  in  neglected  gardens  flower- 
ing in  the  most  profuse  manner.  One  in  particular 
I  have  seen  with  rich  crimson-shaded  flowers,  and 
another  with  a  dark  velvety  purple  colour,  which 
was  very  striking,  the  plant  growing  in  a  semi-wild 
state.  All  the  varieties  of  Roses  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  well  suited  for  planting  in  masses  in  the 
wild  garden  or  shrubbery  border,  or  in  any  other 
position  that  would  not  be  considered  good  enough 
for  the  more  tender  sorts.  Plant  them  in  fairly  large 
groups,  and  leave  them  alone.  The  cultivator  who 
considers  it  necessary  to  prune  every  year  all  the 
Roses  that  he  cultivates  is  advised  not  to  plant 
these,  for  as  sure  as  he  attempts  to  prune  those 
sorts  I  have  enumerated,  he  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  results.  J.  C.  C. 


Beautiful  gardening.— In  the  quiet  little  gar- 
den at  West  Lavant  House,  Aralia  Sieboldi  fringing 
the  shrubbery  assumes  the  dimensions  of  a  tree, 
being  9  feet  high.  A  bed  of  Pampas  Grass,  Tii- 
tomas,  and  Arundo  donax  was  prettier  without 
flower  or  plume  than  the  flat  monotony  of  a  dozen 
beds  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums.  The  Yuccas  were 
well  represented,  and  a  large  group  cf  the  New 
Zealand  Flax  was  conspicuous.  The  wealth  of 
plants  of  fine  form,  both  hardy  and  tender,  is  hardly 
recognised,  and  but  scantily  used  in  flower  garden- 
ing or  in  many  gardens  at  all.  people  being  under 
the  impression  that  it  involves  the  carry irp  out  of 
an  elaborate  system  called  sub-tropical  gaidening. 
This  is  unfortunate,  for  in  these  plants  we  have  a 
type  of  vegetation  of  good  form,  many  of  Ihcm  per. 
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f  ectly  hardy,  so  that  when  once  planted  they  give 
no  further  trouble,  and  in  summer  they  aflford  relief 
and  make  a  pleasing  variety  after  one  has  been 
gazing  upon  a  scarlet  and  yellow  glare. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Paseiated  Eed  Currant.  —  Mr.  Eicketts, 
Birch  Hall,  ^Vindlesham,  Bagsliot,  sends  a  bunch  of 
Ked  Currants,  the  stalk  quite  fasciated,  and  therefore 
accounting  for  the  large  niiuiber  of  berries. 

The  Cape  Leadwort  (Plumbago  capensis)  is  a 
mass  of  bloom  in  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.'s  nursery. 
The  lovely  blue-coloured  flowers  delight  everyone.  A 
coloured  plate  of  this  and  the  white  form  appeared  in 
The  Garden,  April  21,  1888. 

Anthurium  Laingi  is  the  best  white-spathed 
Authurium  we  know.  It  has  a  spathe  about  the  size 
of  that  of  A.  ferrierense,  of  the  purest  white,  and  with 
a  pink  coloured  spadix.  This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Laiug 
and  Co.'s  acquisitions. 

The  bad  weather,  we  learn,  is  universal  in  Western 
Europe.  The  immense  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
which  come  into  Covent  Garden  usually  in  good  condi- 
tion are  this  year,  like  our  own,  in  bad  condition  and 
lacking  flavour.     Packed  wet,  they  travel  badly. 

Fiiehsia  proeumbens. — Exceedingly  pretty  is 
this  very  dwarf  Fuchsia  in  pots  at  Highfield.  The 
flowers  are  of  no  great  merit,  but  the  plants  are  very 
dense  growing  and  dwarf,  and  these  carry  the  seed-pods 
for  a  long  season.  These,  when  ripe,  are  o"^  a  bright 
red  colour,  and  present  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Carnations  from.  America. — We  have  received 
some  Carnations  from  !Mr.  Butcher,  an  Englighman, 
settled  as  a  florist  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Ame- 
rica, perfectly  fresh  and  nice,  in  a  little  box.  They 
were  very  neatly  sent  with  a  little  bit  of  wire  over  the 
top,  and  the  hint  may  be  useful  to  others  who  are 
Bending  things  a  long  distance. 

Eleeagnus  longipes  edulis.— Fruitingtwigsof 
this  ornamental  hardy  shrub  have  come  from  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham.  The  long-stalked,  oval, 
and  red  berries,  speckled  with  white,  give  a  well 
grown  bush  an  exceedingly  handsome  appearance, 
and  their  use  for  preserving  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  flavour  is  something  like  that  of  the 
Red  Currant,  but  more  acid. 

Brassia  caudata. — A  very  fine  form  of  this 
old,  but  now  rare  species  is  flowering  with  |Mr. 
White  at  Winchmore  Hill,  and  its  long  many- 
flowered  spike,  with  the  blooms  arranged  in  a  two- 
ranked  manner,  render  it  extremely  handsome;  the 
blooms  are  yellowi.sh  white,  spotted  with  greenish- 
purple,  the  sepals  and  petals  very  long,  stiff  and 
straight.  I  have  recently  noted  various  specimens 
of  this  genus  blooming  in  collections  round  about 
London,  evidently  a  .sign  of  future  favour  again 
for  the  old-fashioned  genus  Brassia.  They  are 
worthy  of  attention  for  their  distinctness,  and  as 
many  of  them  are  cool-house  plants  and  easily 
grown,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  again  come 
to  the  front. 

A  case  of  ready  and  rapid  propagation 
occurred  here  last  week.  Some  cuttings  from  the 
haulm  of  a  Yam  or  Sweet  Potato,  I  believe, 
recently  received  from  South  America,  were  ffiven 
me  to  grow  as  an  experiment.  They  were  in- 
serted in  a  sandy  soil,  covered  with  a  bell-glass, 
and  plunged  in  a  rather  brisk  bottom  heat.  To  my 
surprise,  in  four  days  they  were  not  only  well  rooted 
in  the  soil,  but  bunches  of  long  ai'rial  roots  had 
pushed  from  every  joint  above  ground.  On  the  fifth 
day  they  were  potted  off  and  returned  to  the  hot- 
bed. In  less  than  a  week  from  the  cutting  state 
they  were  independent  established  plants  in  full 
growth.  What  is  remark  ible  is  that  the  stems  were 
perfectly  smooth,  without  the  least  trace  of  roots. 
— J.  M.,  Cliarmiiulli,  Jhirsct. 

Spiraea  Bumalda.— All  that  has  been  written 
in  praise  of  this  new  .Japanese  shrub  is  thoroughly 
merited,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  dwarf  shrubs  of  July.  It  is 
evidently  only  a  variety  of  the  variable  S.  callosa 
(or  what  should  be  more  strictly  called  S.  japonica), 
as  it  is  like  it  both  in  growth  and  foliage.  It  does 
not  grow  much  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  its 
slender  stems  spread  widely.    The  flower  clusters 


are  broad  and  flat,  of  a  delicate  rose-pink,  some- 
times deeper,  and  so  numerous  are  the  flowers  that 
the  whole  bush  is  a  mass  of  colour.  It  is  now  in 
great  beauty,  and  particularly  in  the  Knap  Hill 
Nurseries,  Woking,  where  already  it  is  grown  on  a 
large  scale.  A  fine  group  could  be  made  with  the 
forms  of  S.  callosa  alone,  using  the  common  kind, 
the  white,  the  deep  crimson,  atro-sanguinea  splen- 
dens,  and  this  little  Bumalda  as  an  outside  plant. 

HoUyliocks  are  flourishing  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favourable weather  conditions,  and  if  we  are  only 
favoured  with  sun,  which  we  reasonably  expect, 
a  grand  show  of  flowers  will  be  the  result.  The 
growth  is  strong,  the  foliage  healthy,  and  from  a 
large  batch  in  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.'s  nursery,  free 
from  the  disease  that  has  almost  destroyed  this 
stateliest  of  border  flowers.  About  this  season  a 
good  mulching  is  given,  and  in  hot  weather 
a  thorough  watering,  but  this,  we  need  scarcely 
mention,  is  hardly  required.  If  only  we  have 
summer  weather,  so  far  denied  us,  the  Hollyhocks 
will  be  finer  than  for  very  many  years  past. 

The  Bath.  Floral  Fete. — Considerable  interest 
attaches  to  the  exhibition  in  the  Sydney  Gardens 
on  September  5  and  6  next,  as  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is  holding 
its  meeting  in  the  city  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
honour  thereof  special  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
most  interesting  hybrid  Orchids,  for  the  best 
hybrid  plants,  and  the  same  for  Ferns.  It  is 
desired  that  illustrations  of  the  parents  from  which 
the  plants  are  raised  be  shown  at  the  same  time. 
Prizes  are  also  offered  for  hybrid  forms  of  Athy- 
riums,  Polystiohums,  Scolopendriums,  or  any  other 
species  of  Ferns ;  also  for  collections  of  cut  flowers 
of  herbaceous  or  hardy  plants,  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties,  and  the  same  in  regard  to  annuals. 

Lapageria  rosea  superba,  Nash  Court  va- 
riety, is  certainly  the  finest  Lapageria  that  has  ever 
appeared.  Its  immense  vigour,  quick  growth,  and 
large,  waxy,  deep  red  flowers  should  make  it  the 
most  popular  of  its  class.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co, 
of  Forest  Hill,  are  the  possessors  of  this  distinct 
Lapageria.  Some  plants  of  it  in  their  nursery  are 
commencing  to  flower,  the  robust  stems  being 
wreathed  with  bloom  and  buds,  showing  that  not 
only  does  it  quickly  become  established  by  reason 
of  its  great  vigour,  but  gives  a  proportionate  display 
of  flowers,  and  these  of  a  splendid  kind.  Some  of 
the  growths  made  last  season  measured  IG  feet. 

Passiflora  Constance  Elliott.  —  This  is 
flowering  remarkably  well  in  a  house  in  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Co.'s  nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  It  is,  as  is 
now  well  known,  a  white  form  of  our  common  hardy 
blue  Passion  Flower,  and  is  a  worthy  relative  of  the 
type.  It  is  like  it  in  the  flower,  except  that  this  is 
white — not  a  French  white,  as  is  the  colour  of  many 
so-called  white  flowers.  Its  freedom  of  growth  is 
extraordinary  ;  it  rambles  over  the  rafter,  and 
forms  a  dense  curtain  of  greenery  studded  with 
flowers,  which  are  most  useful  for  wreaths  and  de- 
corations generally.  The  more  we  see  of  it,  the 
more  we  are  certain  that  in  P.  Constance  Elliott  is 
a  plant  of  priceless  value  for  the  greenhouse  and 
warm  sunny  walls.  Its  rapid  rise  in  popularity  is 
an  excellent  test  of  its  real  value.  A  coloured  plate 
of  it  appeared  in  The  G.\eden,  May  7,  1887. 

Roses  at  Forest  Hill.— That  this  is  a  poor 
season  for  Roses  everyone  knows ;  but  there  are 
some  kinds  that  have  done  remarkably  well,  in  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  as  regards  weather.  In  the  large 
batch  of  Hoses  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co. 
the  under-mentioned  varieties  are,  apparently,  al- 
most indifferent  to  the  rains  and  unnatural  coldness. 
One  of  the  finest  was  the  variety  Mrs.  John  I^aing, 
one  of  Mr.  Bennett's  choice  acquirements,  and  cer- 
tainly a  lovely,  full,  brightly-coloured  flower.  It 
has  often  been  written  of  lately  in  Tun  Garden, 
but  we  remarked  how  proof  it  is  against  mildew  at 
Forest  Hill.  The  plants  at  Messrs.  Laing  show  avigor- 
ous  leafy  growth  and  not  a  trace  of  mildew,  which  is 
assailing  other  varieties  hard  by.  The  <lark-coloured 
Earl  Dufferin,  and  the  delicately  tinted  Tea  variety 
Grace  Darling,  Victor  Hugo,  splendid  for  colour  and 
fragrance  ;  Earl  Pembroke,  full,  bright  crimson,  and 
Mrs.  George    Dickson,  charming   pink,   excellent 


grower,  are  also  in  the  list  of  those  Roses  that  have 
made  a  fair  display  in  the  season  of  1888.  All  are 
free  both  in  flower  and  habit. 

Crossandra  undulsefolia. — This  is  to  be  re- 
commended as  a  first-rate  stove  plant,  very  bright 
and  uncommon  in  colour,  and  a  most  continnons 
flowerer.  It  is  a  small  erect-growing  plant,  with 
large  wavy-edged  dark  green  leaves,  and  begins  to 
bloom  when  only  a  few  inches  high.  The  flower 
spikes  terminating  the  principal  shoots  are  very 
dense  and  compact.  Each  flower  is  1  inch  or  so 
across,  five.lobed,  usually  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet, 
varying  to  almost  a  clear  yellow.  For  several  weeks 
past  this  plant  has  enlivened  the  stoves  at  Kew  with 
its  bright  bloom,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
some  time,  hence  its  value  for  general  cultivation. 
The  plant  called  C.  infundibnlitormis  is  said  to  be 
synonymous  with  C.  undulasfolia,  which  is  conve- 
nient if  only  to  get  rid  of  such  a  cumbrous  name. 
We  owe  this  fine  plant  to  Mr.  Bull,  who  introduced 
it  from  the  East  Indies  a  few  years  ago. 

Lilies  from  Twickenham. — A  splendid  box  of 
Lilies  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham, 
the  majority  of  them  forms  of  L.  elegans,  itself  a 
beautiful  Lily,  but  the  offspring  of  it  now  in  cul- 
tivation far  surpass  the  type.  Mr.  Gordon  knows 
well  how  to  manage  Lilies  of  all  kinds.  The  flowers 
sent  show  careful  culture,  the  foliage  good,  and  the 
colours  of  all  shades,  from  the  deepest  crimson-red 
of  the  variety  sanguineum  to  orange-scarlet  flamed 
with  ruby  that  shines  in  the  sunlight.  The  dwarf 
forms  of  L.  elegans,  which  often  attain  scarcely  a 
foot  high,  are  very  neat  when  in  a  mass,  as  the  large 
Tulip-like  blooms  are  well  shown  ;  though  it  were 
better  to  have  a  good  sprinkling  also  of  the  taller 
kinds  to  prevent  monotony  or  formality.  Lilium 
longiflorum,  imported  from  Japan,  carried  three  of 
the  large,  ivory-white  flowers  on  each  of  the  leafy 
stems,  and  was  glorious  for  colour  and  expression, 
but  the  variegated  variety  also  should  be  seen  in 
every  garden,[as  the  foliage  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
glaucous  green,  margined  with  white.  Clumps  of 
this  in  the  garden  have  a  bright  effect. 

Waterloo  Strawberry  at  Gunton. — I  send  yon 
a  sample  box  of  three  late  kinds  of  Strawberries,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Amateur,  and  the  new  variety  Waterloo.  I 
may  state  that  here  Waterloo  has  surprised  me  by  its 
excellence.  From  the  not  very  flattering  notices  of 
it  last  season  in  the  horticultural  press,  I  did  not 
expect  anything  so  good  as  it  has  proved  on  trial. 
Waterloo  Strawberry  is  undoubtedly  one  of  those 
new,  good,  and  distinct  things  that  make  their 
appearance  occasionally,  and  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  It  is  a  good  grower,  the  fruit  large 
and  very  showy ;  flavour  excellent,  and  although  not 
quite  so  good  as  British  Queen,  it  is  far  before 
Oxonian,  and  almost  as  late,  which  should  make  it 
a  welcome  addition.  A  worse  season  for  testing  the 
flavour  of  Strawberries  ii  seldom  experienced, 
especially  after  three  wet  nights  in  succession, 
culminating  on  the  30th  in  a  perfect  deluge,  which 
choked  drains  and  flooded  stokeholes,  putting  out 
fires  that  were  badly  wanted  in  this  ever-to-be-re- 
membered July,  1888. — W.  Allan,  (luntou  J'urk. 

*if*  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Allan  for  some  care- 
fully packed  fruit  which  came  with  the  above  note. 
We  were  pleased  with  the  fine  (jaality  of  the  Straw- 
berry Waterloo  as  it  came  to  us.  It  has  a  whole- 
some pleasant  flavour  which  is  remarkable  during 
the  present  season,  when  even  British  Qaeen  has 
hardly  any  flavour.  It  is  of  a  distinct  and  deep 
mulberry  colour  throughout,  with  firm  flesh,  not 
blown  into  cavities  and  angles  as  many  of  the  large 
Strawberries  are.  When  compared  with  very  fine 
specimens  of  Dr.  Hogg  sent  at  the  same  time,  it  had 
a  better  flavour.  We  strongly  advise  all  our  readers 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  We  hope  we  shall  never  have 
so  bad  a  season  to  record  again,  and  the  fact  that  it 
does  80  well  in  such  weather  is  greatly  in  its  favour. 
Is  not  this  the  variety  known  as  Mons.  Fournier  by 
the  French  nurserymen  .'  If  so,  we  shall  certainly 
call  it  by  its  true  name.  The  re-naming  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  of  foreign  origin  is  not  credit- 
able to  us  and  against  the  interests  of  gardening. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  French  nurseryman  who 
gave  the  British  Queen  another  name  and  sent  it 
out  as  a  new  thing  ?— Ed. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

THE  SAGO  PALM. 

(CTCAS  HEVOLDTA.) 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  C.  levohita  is 
engraved  from  a  photograph  of  a  fine  specimen 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  C.  Godfray, 
Beau  Sejour,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  find  these  plants  are  so  highly  es- 
teemed in  that  establishment,  for  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  and  interesting.  This 
genus  gives  its  name  to  the  Order  Cycadese, 
which  appears  to  have  in  combination  the 
features  of  two  or  three  distinct  orders  of  plants ; 
thus  they  resemble  Palms  in  their  cylindrical 
unbranched  stems,  their  venation  and  style  of 
growth  is  similar  to  that  of  Ferns,  and  in  their  ,' 
manner  of  fruiting  they  somewhat  resemble  the 
Fir  tribe  (Conifers).  With  these  curious  com- 
binations and  a  noble  appearance,  why  are 
English  plant  growers  satisfied  to   look   upon 


several  hundred  years  of  age.  These  stems  have 
their  roots  and  branches  cut  away  and  then  are 
shipped  to  this  country,  when  they  begin  to 
grow  again  to  repair  the  damage.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  genus  Cycas.  The  native  home 
of  the  species  here  illustrated  is  supposed  to  be 
China  and  Japan  ;  it  may,  however,  have  been 
introduced  to  those  countries.  It  is  undoubtedly 
found  growing  wild  in  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  also  in  New  Guinea.  It  has  been 
introduced  in  large  quantities  to  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  large  supplies  have  been  imported 
from  this  latter  place  to  the  gardens  of  Saxony, 
where  the  cxistom  prevails  of  sending  a  leaf  of 
Cycas  revoluta  on  the  decease  of  a  friend,  in 
the  same  manner  as  wreaths  and  crosses  are  used 
in  this  country,  and  in  Leipsic  large  nurseries 
are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  these  plants  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  their  leaves  to  supply 
this  custom.  Good  leaves  vary  in  price  from 
1  thaler  to  2  thalers  each.  Cycas  revoluta  is 
popularly  known  in  England  as  the  Sago  Palm 


Cycas  revoluta. 


Engraved  for  The  GarhIiN  from  a  photograph  sent  by  W.  Shave,  Gardener  to 
Mr.  C.  Godfray,  Beau  Sejour,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey. 


them  in  botanic  gardens  only  \  The  Kew  col- 
lection is  a  very  rich  one,  probably  the  richest, 
although  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Amsterdam 
are  also  extremely  rich  in  these  plants,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  these  gardens  some 
few  years  ago  I  observed  one  or  two  l)ranching 
specimens  which  are  occasionally,  but  rarely- 
found.  The  distribution  of  these  plants  is 
much  wider  than  was  formerly  supposed,  al- 
though the  southern  portion  of  the  African 
continent  and  Australia  may  be  considered 
their  strongholds.  Many  species  are  also  found 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  throughout 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  some  of  tlu'  Pacific 
Islands ;  others  have  beenfoimd  in  East  and  Wes- 
tern Africa,  Madagascar,  and  various  other  places. 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  has  perhaps  the  largest 
trade  collection  of  Cycads  in  this  country, 
having  devoted  much  time  and  expense  to  their 
introduction,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Tree  Ferns  and  Cycads  bear  removal  better  than 
any  other  class  of  plants,  for  many  of  the  im- 
ported stems  in  the  Kew  collection  must  be 


from  the  fact  of  a  kind  of  Sago  being  obtained 
from  its  stems.  It  forms  a  stout  cylindrical 
stem,  the  largest  I  have  seen  being  some  12  feet 
high,  but  such  plants  must  be  of  great  age  ; 
they  are  nearly  always  straight  and  simple,  but 
I  once  saw  an  example  of  this  species  in  the 
collection  at  Amsterdam  with  a  very  stout  stem 
some  7  feet  high,  and  bearing  five  branches,  each 
furni.shed  with  a  well-developed  head  of  leaves. 
Undoubtedly  this  Cycas  is  most  ornamental 
when  confined  to  a  single  stem.  In  a  young 
state  this  species  forms  an  excellent  window 
plant,  and  I  wonder  that  for  this  purpose  alone 
it  has  not  found  a  place  in  the  plant  markets 
of  London  and  other  large  towns  in  this  country. 
The  fact,  however,  of  its  being  so  long-lived  and 
so  easily  accommodated  would  perhaps  prevent 
the  sale  being  sufiiciently  rapid  to  prove  remu- 
nerative, for  one  plant  would  last  a  family  for 
several  generations.  As  ornaments  in  the 
greenhouse  or  stove  this  plant  is  unsurpassed. 
As  wUl  be  seen  by  our  figure,  it  produces  a 
stately  head  of  leaves,  which  are  from  2  feet  to 


0  feet  in  length,  of  an  intense  deep  green  colour, 
beautifuUyrecurved,  and  very  thick  and  leathery 
in  texture,  thus  enabling  the  plants  to  last  in 
full  beauty  for  years.  When  growing  this  plant 
enjoys  a  liigher  temperature  than  at  any  other 
time  ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  of  freer  growth 
in  Cuba  than  in  China,  judging  by  the  imported 
stems  from  these  two  countries. 

C.  CIRCINALIS  is  a  bolder  species  than  C.  revoluta, 
producing  a  somewhat  more  slender  stem  and  longer 
leaves,  which  latter  sometimes  attain  to  a  height 
of  12  feet  or  more,  and  nearly  2  feet  in  width  at 
the  base.  The  leaves  are  more  erect  than  in  the 
previously  named  plant,  and  the  colour  is  light 
shining  green.  I  once  saw  a  stem  of  this  species 
bearing  three  separate  heads  of  leaves;  it  is  the 
only  case  of  branching  I  have  ever  seen  in  this 
species,  and  this  was  in  the  Dutch  collection  at 
Amsterdam.  It  requires  stove-heat,  being  a  native 
of  various  Indian  and  Malayan  islands. 

C.  RuMPHi  AND  C.  RiuMiNiAKA  are  plants  of 
similar  habit  and  appearance,  although  distinct,  and 
well  deserving  space  amongst  a  large  collection  of 
stove  plants.  They  are  natives  of  similar  places  to 
C.  circinalis.  There  are  also  several  species  of  this 
genus  natives  of  Australia  and  New  Caledonia;  they 
have  slender  stems  and  are  extremely  ornamental. 
The  soil  for  these  plants  should  be  sandy  loam,  and 
the  pots  must  be  well  drained.  When  growing 
they  enjoy  copious  waterings,  but  after  growth  is 
finished  less  should  be  given,  especially  in  winter. 

W.  H.  G. 


Dipladenia  boliviensis. — Though  certainly  not 
so  showy  as  some  of  the  hybrid  Dipladenias  now  com- 
monly grown,  this  Is  a  very  chaste  and  beautiful 
kind,  and  when  all  its  desirable  qualities  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  certainly  occupies  a  high 
place  among  this  ornamental  class  of  warm-house 
climbers.  It  is  altogether  a  more  robust  plant 
than  the  bright-coloured  forms,  as  it  will  succeed 
almost  anywhere  in  the  stove,  or  rather  in  situations 
where  the  others  would  perish.  The  blooms  of  this, 
which  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  are  smaller  than 
those  of  most  of  the  others,  and  rather  less  open  in 
shape ;  in  colour  they  are  of  a  beautiful  clear  white, 
relieved  by  a  central  blotch  of  orange.  A  healthy 
plant  of  this  Dipladenia  will  flower  for  months  to- 
gether, and  grow  away  freely  the  whole  of  the  time. 
Should  the  stem  come  in  contact  with  a  moist  sur- 
face it  will  often  push  out  roots  after  the  manner  of 
Ivy,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  propagation  of 
this  Dipladenia  is  easily  effected,  for  if  cutticgs 
(even  good-sized  ones)  are  kept  close  for  a  little  time 
they  soon  root. — H.  P. 

Montbretias  in  bloom  —A  few  'years  ago  the 
only  member  of  this  genus  to  be  met  with  in  gar- 
dens was  M.  Pottsi,  which  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  ;  but  though  the  flowers  were 
remarkably  pretty  it  had  one  undesirable  charac- 
teristic, inasmuch  as  the  foliage  was  very  liable  to 
turn  yellow  just  as  the  flower-spikes  made  their 
appearance.  After  a  while  M.  crocosmiaiflora  was 
put  into  commerce,  and  proved  better  than  its  pre- 
decessor. The  hylDridisation  of  these  Montbretias 
having  been  taken  up  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  he 
was  successful  in  raising  a  number  of  distinct  forms, 
some  of  which  should,  when  better  known,  become 
very  popular,  for  they  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
about  London  quite  hardy,  though  they  may  if  re- 
quired be  grown  in  pots,  and  wintered  where  they 
will  be  sate  from  frost.  A  few  varieties  that  we 
have  in  flower  are  Bouquet  Parfait,  bright  yellow 
centre  with  the  edges  and  tips  of  the  petals  orange- 
red  ;  Etoile  de  Feu,  bright  orange-red  with  small 
yellowish  centre ;  Phare,  upper  part  of  the  petals 
orange-red,  inner  part  rich  yellow,  the  partially  ex- 
panded buds  being  bright  orange-fcarlet  at  the  tip. 
It  has  broader  petals  than  in  Bouquet  Parfait  or 
Etoile  de  Feu,  and  in  colour  is  about  midway  be- 
tween the  two.  Gerbe  d'Or  is  of  a  plain,  rich  golden- 
yellow,  and  Solfaterre  more  of  a  sulphur  tint.  Not 
only  may  these  Montbretias  be  grown  in  the  open 
border,  but  they  may  also  be  cultivated  in  pots  and 
flowered  under  glass,  where  they  form  a  very  distinct 
feature.    They  last  a  considerable  time  in  beauty, 
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not  only  on  the  plants,  but  also  in  a  cut  state.  It 
is  essential  to  choose  a  spot  not  too  much  exposed 
to  burning  suns  and  drying  winds,  as  in  this  case 
the  foliage  is  very  liable  to  turn  yellow  and  decay 
at  the  tips,  when  even  though  the  flowers  open  well 
the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  to  a  great  extent  lost. 
At  the  same  time  they  do  not  need  too  damp  a  soil, 
as  if  waterlogged  they  will  decay,  but  rather  a  cool, 
moist  spot  with  thorough  drainage  should  be 
selected.  When  grown  in  pots  the  same  considera- 
tions should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  as  the  Mont- 
bretias  need  liberal  treatment,  occasional  doses  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  of  service.  They  are  easily 
increased  by  division  ;  for  if  a  few  plants  are  put 
in  the  open  ground  they  will  speedily  push  up 
shoots  all  around  the  parent  plant,  and  each  shoot 
wUl  form  a  separate  bulb. — T. 

Lantanas  in  flower. — Lantanas  are  of  the 
easiest  possible  culture  and  remarkably  free-flower- 
ing, for  with  the  protection  of  a  warm^greenhouse 
they  will  commence  to  bloom  very  early  in  the 
year,  and  keep  up  a  display  throughout  the 
summer  if  they  are  well  supplied  with  stimulants 
or  shifted  into  larger  pots.  They  may  be  also 
planted  out  during  the  summer  months,  under 
which  treatment  they  will  do  well.  The  method 
we  generally  adopt  with  them  is  to  strike  some  cut- 
tings at  this  season,  which  are  potted  off  as  soon  as 
rooted,  and  pass  the  winter  in  small  pots.  Directly 
they  have  recovered  from  the  check  of  being  potted 
off  the  plants  have  their  tops  pinched  out  in  order  to 
encourage  a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  They  are 
wintered  in  a  light  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  in 
spring  are  short,  sturdy  plants  ready  to  start 
quickly  into  growth  directly  they  are  shifted  on. 
Then,  towards  the  end  of  February,  they  are  potted 
into  larger  pots  and  placed  in  rather  a  warmer  tem- 
perature, when  they  will  grow  and  flower  freely  and 
for  the  next  three  months  be  extremely  useful  for 
the  greenhouse.  The  young  growing  shoots  strike 
root  very  easily  at  any  season  of  the  year  when  they 
can  be  obtained. — T. 

Greenhouse  Rhododeudrous,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  are  flowering  well  with  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  their  Chelsea  nursery  at  the  present  time. 
They  have  gained  the  name  of  greenhouse,  but  really 
the  plants  require  more  heat  than  the  occupants  of 
this  structure  are  usually  supposed  to  require.  An 
intermediate  temperature  suits  them  best.  There 
is  no  check  to  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of  the 
Javanese  Ebododendrons,  and  some  now  flowering 
are  well  worth  a  note,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  finest:  Queen  of  Roses,  excellent  colour; 
Aurora,  splendid  truss  of  chrome-yellov?  flowers ; 
Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Mangles,  scarlet-rose ;  Pink  Per- 
fection, lovely  shade  of  pink  ;  Apollo,  bright  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  greyish  white  ;  Empress 
rosy  salmon ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  scarlet-orange ; 
Princess  Frederica,  pale  yellow;  and  Adolphus 
Kent,  buir,  margined  with  carmine.  One  great 
feature  is  the  large,  well-built  trusses  of  flowers. 
This  is  most  important,  as  such  showy  groups  can 
be  made  with  them. 


Grown  in  a  stuve,  the  rich  creamy  rose-coloured  leaves 
blotched  with  green  appear  to  require  warmth  to  fully 
develop  their  beauties. — W.  H.  (J. 

Polygonum  eomplexum. — A  very  pretty  form 
of  this  plaut  climbs  about  and  over  the  rockwork  in  a 
greenhouse  in  Mr.  Schwann's  garden  at  Wimbledon, 
draping  it  with  a  beautiful  greenery,  and  it  also  covers 
the  outside  wall  of  the  same  house.  For  a  neat  cover- 
ing for  the  hack  walls  of  greenhouses  no  better  plant 
can  he  used.  Its  foliage  is  small  and  of  the  deepest 
green,  and  it  will  bear  any  amount  of  catting.  Its 
shoots  also  are  admirably  adapted  for  arranging  in 
glasses  with  cut  flowers.  It  is  a  common  New  Zea- 
land plant.— W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Anthurium  Andreanum  Thellusoni  is  a  very 
distinct  variety  of  the  finest  of  Flamingo  flowera.  Tiie 
Bpathe  i8  more  open  tlian  in  the  type  and  rosy  gcarlet.  AVe 
Baw  it  at  ilesiirp.  Veitch  s  the  otlier  day. 

Begonia  John  Heal  and  others  of  that  class  are 
most  easily  struck  from  cuttings,  as  can  be  seen  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery.  Plants  struck  at  the  end  of 
June  quickly  grow  into  excellent  bushy  plants  that 
give  a  free  display  of  flowers  the  following  winter. 
The  winter-blooming  Begonias  of  the  socotrana  race 
will  be  most  valuable  for  that  season,  as  we  have 
already  seen  sufficient  of  them  to  justify  this  remark. 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor.— Tliis  is  a 
charming  form  of  the  old  plant  known  as  the  Mother 
of  Thousands,  and  which  when  I  was  a  boy  was  a  great 
favourite  as  a  baski't  plant  for  windows.  The  typical 
plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  grows  freely,  but  the 
variety  tricolor,  which  is  said  to  come  from  Japan,  is 
not  so  amenable  to  cultivation.  Its  leaves  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  astliose  of  a  plant  I  recently  noted 
in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  amply  testify.  1 
have  also  seen  it  very  fine  in  Messrs.  Laing's  nursery. 


CULTURE  OF  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 

I   HAVE   never    experienced    any   difficulty   in 
growing    and    flowering   this   choice   and   very 
popular  bulbous  plant   satisfactorily.     Indeed, 
we   have   plants  of  this  free-flowering   Lily  in 
bloom  more  or  leas  throughout  the  year,  and 
some  of  them  have  not  been  disturbed  at  the 
roots    for    several   years.      There   is   no  more 
manageable  or  accommodating  flowering  bulbous 
plant  that   I   am   acquainted   with   than   this. 
Judging  from  the  information  which  from  time 
to  time  reaches  me  through  friends  in  reference 
to  their  plants  being  infested  with  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Eucharis  mite,  and  also  from  the 
appearance   of   a  friend's  plants   which  a   few 
months  previously  were   robust   and    healthy- 
looking,  I  am   fully  convinced  that   in  many 
cases  it  is  the  treatment  which  the  plants  re- 
ceive that  predisposes  them  to  disease  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  strong  clean  plants  to  start  with  are 
kept  in  a  low  temperature  and  saturated  with 
water  at  the  roots,  in  addition  to  subjecting 
them  to  a  too  humid  and,  it  may  he,  stagnant 
atmosphere,   disease   is  sure  to  follow.     Over- 
potting,  too,  like  over-watering,  must  be  avoided 
if  success  is  to  be  attained,  and  to  achieve  this 
it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  repot  the 
plants  every  year.     In  support  of  this  assertion 
I  may  say  that  our  plants  have  not  been  disturbed 
at   the  roots  for  three  years,  and  previous  to 
this  they  had   not  been  potted  for  five  years. 
However,  I  think  that  a  period  of  three  years  is 
quite  long  enough  in  a  general  way  to  allow  the 
plants  to  remain  in  the  same  soil.     For  potting 
we  use  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  good 
fibry  loam  and  one  of  pulverised  cow  manure  or 
horse   droppings,    charcoal,    and  lime    rubble, 
with    a   dash   of   fresh    soot,    well   mixed.     A 
sprinkling  of  fresli  soot  is  put  immediately  on 
the  top  layer  of  fine  crocks  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  worms,  followed  by  a  layer  of   Sphagnum 
Moss.     In  potting,  the  bulbs  should  be  kept 
close  to  the  surface,  and  the  soil  be  pressed 
moderately  firm  about  the  roots.     The  pots  con- 
taining the  bulbs  so  potted  are  stood  on  the 
centre  bed  of  a  small  plant  stove,  underneath 
which  are  two  hot-water  pipes    covered  witli 
coarse  gravel  with  2  inches  or  3  inches    thick 
of  fine  soil  on  the  top,  and  given  tepid  water  to 
settle  the  soil  around  the  roots,  afterwards  shad- 
ing the  plants  from  bright  sunshine  until  root 
action  has  taken  place.     After  this  the  pi  ints 
should  not  receive  any  water  at  the  roots  until 
they  have  pushed  into  the  soil,  which  they  will 
do  freely  in  the  warm  stove  temperature ;  the 
plants   should,  however,  be  damped  overhead 
morning  and    afternoon   when    the    house    is 
being  syringed.      After  the  roots  have  taken 
well   to  the  soil  weak  liijuid  manure  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  80°  should  be  given  in  suffi- 
cient  quantity  to  moisten  the  soil   when  the 
condition  of    the  latter  indicates  the  necessity 
of  its  application.     These  supplies  will  greatly 
assist  the  plants  to  fill  their  pots  with  large  fleshy 
roots,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  plenty  of 
large  leaves  of  firm  texture  as  well  as  several 
flower-spikes  each,  within   four  months   from 


the  time  of  potting  if  all  goes  well.  Continue 
the  judicious  application  of  lukewarm  liquid 
manure  at  the  roots  for  about  three  weeks  after 
the  plants  have  gone  out  of  flower.  Then  with- 
hold the  supplies  from  the  roots,  when  after 
a  few  weeks'  rest  most  of  the  bulbs  will  send  up 
a  flower-spike.  Tepid  liquid  manure  should 
be  again  given  at  the  roots,  and  continued  as 
already  advised,  afterwards  withholding  water 
from  the  roots,  lirc.  Thus  treated,  plants  of  this 
choice  Lily  may,  where  there  are  sufficient 
plants  for  small  batches  to  be  operated  on  at 
short  intervals,  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year 
through.  An  occasional  watering  at  the  roots 
with  weak  soot-water  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
plants  ;  its  aj^plication  is  conducive  to  the  pro- 
duction of  large  dark  green  leaves  as  well  as 
the  abolition  of  insects,  all  of  which  are  warded 
ofl"  by  the  use  of  fresh  soot.  H.  W,  Ward. 
Lowjfonl  Castle. 


LILIUM  HARRIS!. 


This  variety  of  L.  longiflorum  is  now  at  its  best  in 
a  cool  house,  while  some  that  were  planted  in  the 
open  border  have  a  few  of  their  earliest  blooms  just 
on  the  point  of  expanding.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  great  variation  iu  the  height  of  this  Lily  between 
specimens  under  glass  and  the  same  grown  entirely 
in  the  open  air,  I  may  mention  that  though  all 
the  bulbs  were  obtained  from  the  same  source,  and 
all  planted  at  the  same  time,  the  indoor  plants  are 
twice  the  height  of  those  grown  outside.  In  both 
cases,  however,  it  hasproveditself  a  grand  Lily — in- 
deed, one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  wnole  genus,  for 
it  can  be  thoroughly  depended  upon  to  flower  either 
in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots,  while  the  scent  of  its 
blooms  is  very  pleasing.  L.  Harrisi  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  the  many  forms  of  Ij.  longiflorum,  for 
although  it  may  not  (as  is  asserted  by  some)  be  bo- 
tanioally  distinct  from  the  Japanese  varieties  ex- 
imium  or  Wilsoni,  it  is  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view  certainly  superior,  for  it  is  more  free- flowering 
than  they  are,  as  even  comparatively  small  bulbs 
of  L.  Harrisi  will  produce  more  blooms  than  those 
of  a  corresponding  size  of  either  of  the  others.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  L.  Harrisi  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  made  such  a  rapid  advance  in 
popular  favour  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
from  its  many  desirable  qualities,  it  promises  be- 
fore long  to  be  generally  cultivated  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  other  varieties.  Though  it  is  said 
not  to  be  hardy,  our  bulbs  were  not  injured  in 
any  way  during  last  winter,  when  they  were  merely 
protected  by  a  little  litter  being  spread  over 
them.  Many  of  those  flowering  in  pots  were  potted 
in  the  autumn  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  being 
only  protected  by  a  couple  of  mats,  so  that  they 
were  often  frozen,  but  did  not  sufller  any  injury  in 
consequence.  This  Lily  readily  lends  itself  for 
forcing  into  bloom  much  earlier  in  the  season  than 
it  naturally  flowers ;  indeed  we  had  a  beautiful  group 
in  blossom  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  a  succession 
has  been  maintained  at  intervals  up  to  the  present 
time.  Another  peculiarity  of  L.  Harrisi  is  the  fact 
that  during  the  autumn  many  of  the  plants  that 
flowered  earlier  in  the  season  will  push  up  secondary 
stems  that  will  produce  a  flower  or  two,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  Lily  blooms  are  scarce,  as,  except  L. 
neilgherrense  (which  by  the  way  is  difficult  to  grow 
well),  the  Lily  season  is  ended.  The  purposes  for 
which  we  require  this  Lily  render  it  more  useful 
when  each  bulb  is  grown  singly  than  if  made  up  ia 
masses  or  clumps  in  large  pots,  and,  consequently, 
in  potting'there  is  only  one  bulb  put  in  each  pot.  Un- 
less in  the  case  of  very  large  roots,  the  pots  em- 
ployed are  those  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  soil 
used  consists  of  good  loam,  lightened  by  an  admix- 
ture of  sand,  peat,  and  well  decayed  manure.  The 
bulbs  are  potted  at  such  a  depth  that  the  tops  are 
about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
when  finished  they  are  stood  on  a  good  well-drained 
bed  of  ashes  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame.  If  potted 
in  October  all  the  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  the  frame 
for  a  little  time,  but  those  needed  for  the  earliest 
blooming  will  soon  require  to  be  assisted  with  a 
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little  heat.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  the  balbs 
early  in  the  season,  as  they  are  usually  imported  into 
this  country  (principally  from  the  United  States) 
daring  August  and  September,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently, when  potted,  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  in  the  dry  warehouses  of  the  bulb 
dealers.  In  potting  them  sometimes  a  few  loose 
scales  become  detached  from  the  bulbs,  and  when 
this  happens  they  should  not  be  thrown  away,  for 
if  laid  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil  they 
quickly  grow,  and,  favourably  situated,  make  good 
bulbs  the  first  season.  Besides  those  above  men- 
tioned there  is  a  variety  of  the  long-flowered  J.ily 
that  I  have  lately  much  admired — it  is  L.  varie- 
gatum,  in  which  the  leaves  are  so  conspicuously  and 
regularly  edged  with  white,  that  a  good  clump  of  it 
presents  a  very  uncommon  appearance. 

H.  P. 


WOEK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse. — Pelargoniums.  —  Plants  of  the 
large-flowered  varieties  that  bloomed  eaily  in  the 
season  and  afterwards  were  turned  ont-ofdoors 
with  a  view  to  their  becoming  ripened  may 
now  be  cut  in.  Old  plants  will,  where  fairly 
treated,  last  for  many  years,  and  be  found  pre- 
ferable to  young  stoot,  as  they  are  less  dis- 
posed to  make  gross,  over-luxuriant  shoots,  that 
ran  more  to  leaf  than  flower.  I  have  known  plants 
keep  on  until  they  were  twenty  years  old,  and  at 
that  age  they  made  plenty  of  growth  and  bloomed 
profusely.  Old  specimens  of  this  description  will 
be  large  enough  ;  consequently  it  is  best  to  shorten 
the  shoots  back  to  within  one  or  two  eyes  of  where 
they  were  cut  into  last  year.  Younger  examples 
such  as  were  raised  from  cuttings  last  year,  or  the 
year  previous,  and  that  are  wanted  larger,  should 
have  the  shoots  left  a  little  longer,  but  it  is  well 
not  to  leave  them  too  long,  otherwise  in  a  few 
years  they  will  have  too  many  bare  branches. 

Fancy  Pelargonium.?. — The  fancy  varieties  are 
much  slower  in  growth  than  the  large-flowered  sorts, 
and  neither  require,  nor  will  bear,  catting  in  as  close 
as  the  large- flowered  kinds.  In  their  case  the 
shoots  should  not  be  shortened  to  the  hard,  fully 
matured  wood,  as  when  so  treated  they  often  break 
indifferently,  or  not  at  all.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  fancy  varieties  are  not  more  grown  at  a  time 
when  flowers  of  soft  delicate  shades  are  so  much 
more  in  favour  than  higher  coloured  ones.  The 
profuse  blooming  habit  of  the  fancies  is  another 
point  in  their  favour.  Before  cutting  the  plants 
the  soil  should  be  almost  dry,  if  not  there  is  danger 
of  the  roots  perishing.  In  wet  weather  it  is  best  to 
lay  the  plants  down  on  their  sides  for  several  days 
before  headiog  them  down.  When  the  tops  have 
been  removed  the  plants  should  be  stood  iu  a  cold 
frame  or  pit,  as  if  left  in  the  open  air  the  soil  may 
get  drenched  with  rain  so  as  to  cause  their  destruc- 
tion, the  roots  being  more  susceptible  of  injury 
from  any  excess  of  moisture  after  the  plants  have 
been  cut  in  than  those  of  other  things.  To  help 
them  to  break  they  should  be  kept  somewhat  close 
by  only  tilting  the  lights  a  little.  Syringe  slightly 
overhead  in  the  afternoons  ;  they  will  get  as  much 
moisture  in  this  way  as  it  is  safe  to  give  them  until 
the  young  shoots  have  appeared. 

Late-flowering  Pelargoniums.  —  Plants  of 
the  large-flowered  varieties  that  have  been  kept 
blooming  up  to  the  present  time  should  now  be 
turned  out-of-doors,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  allow 
them  to  bloom  on  longer. 

Pelargonium  teofagation. — The  tops  that 
are  removed  will  afford  plenty  of  cuttings.  Where 
only  a  limited  increase  of  stock  is  required,  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots,  with  about  three  or  four 
joints  to  each,'must  be  used ;  but  in  the  case  of  any 
variety  that  is  scarce,  the  hard,  mature  wocd  will 
do ;  these  cuttings  may  consist  of  one  or  two 
joints.  They  may  be  put  several  together  in  5-inch  or 
6-inch  pots.  They  will  root  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit, 
or  will  do  in  the  open  air  without  being  covered  in 
any  way.    They  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Myrtles. — In  winter  it  often  happens  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  sweet-scented  flowers  for  using  in 
bouquets  and  other  arrangements.  Where  a  sufficient 


quantity  of  Myrtle  is  grown  it  is  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  the  flowers  in  question.  Independent  of 
the  usefulness  of  Myrtles  for  this  purpose,  the  plants 
can  be  turned  to  good  account  for  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  decoration.  During  the  winter,  when 
their  growth  is  at  rest,  they  will  bear  standing  for 
a  considerable  time  in  places  where  many  things  of 
a  more  tender  nature  would  either  suffer  or  be  less 
effective.  To  enable  the  plants  to  bloom  freely, 
they  require  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  during  a 
portion  of  the  summer  after  enough  growth  has 
been  made.  In  most  cases,  even  where  the  plants 
after  being  kept  cool  have  flowered  late,  they  will 
now  be  in  the  condition  named.  For  a  week  or  ten 
days  they  may  be  stood  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall 
or  elsewhere  where  they  will  be  protected  from  the 
sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  without  this  precau- 
tion the  foliage  sometimes  gets  browned,  especially 
if  the  plants  have  previously  been  kept  where  they 
have  not  received  sufficient  light. 

AgAPANThus.— These  common,  but  beautiful 
plants  might  with  advantage  be  more  extensively 
grown  than  they  are  at  present.  Their  use  is  not 
alone  confined  to  conservatory  and  greenhouse  deco- 
ration, as  there  are  few  things  so  well  adapted  for 
standing  in  porches  or  about  entrance  doors.  The 
flowers  will  now  be  making  their  appearance,  when 
the  plants  should  have  manure  water  once  a  week 
if  pot-bound.  The  amount  of  bloom  forthcoming 
is  more  dependent  on  the  way  the  plants  are  treated 
the  year  before  than  on  anj  thing  that  is  done  for 
them  during  the  current  season.  The  best  white 
variety  is  equally  as  deserving  of  a  place  as  the  ordi- 
nary blue  form,  to  which  it  is  a  fitting  companion. 

Cyclamens. — Young  plants  that  are  intended  to 
bloom  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring,  if  not 
already  moved  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower,  should  at  once  have  the  final  shift;  5  inch, 
or  at  most  (j-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough.  Good 
yellow  loam  that  has  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in 
it,  with  some  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  rotten  cow 
manure,  forms  a  compost  that  will  be  found  to 
answer  for  them.  It  the  cow  manure  is  not  obtain- 
able, a  little  well-decomposed  material  from  an  old 
hot-bed  will  do.  Drain  carefully,  and  make  the 
soil  moderately  firm  in  the  pots.  To  grow  Cycla- 
mens well  so  as  to  have  plants  that  were  raised 
from  seed  sown  last  summer  in  right  condition  for 
blooming  well  next  winter,  they  require  to  be  kept 
a  little  warmer  than  ordinary  greenhouse  stock. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  locating  them  where 
they  can  have  a  little  fire-heat  in  cool  weather,  or 
by  keeping  them  somewhat  warmer  through  the 
admission  of  less  air  than  is  usually  given  to  the 
generality  of  plants.  Bat  where  the  latter  course 
is  followed  they  must  be  placed  close  to  the  glass 
in  a  pit  or  house  that  affords  plenty  of  light,  as 
this  will  prevent  the  leaves  getting  drawn.  Syringe 
overhead  daily,  keeping  the  soil  moderately  moist 
as  well,  and  see  that  they  are  quite  free  from  aphides 
and  red  spider,  the  preseEC3  of  either  being  fatal  to 
the  plants  making  the  progress  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  flower  as  they  should. 

Old  plants  of  Cyclamens. — It  often  happens 
that  Cyclamens  do  not  answer  well  the  second  time 
of  flowering.  This  is  generally  traceable  to  the 
treatment  they  receive  in  being  kept  too  dry  in  the 
summer  and  to  their  being  too  much  exposed  to 
the  sun,  both  of  which  are  against  their  nature, 
although  it  used  to  be  the  way  they  were  generally 
treated.  In  place  of  this  they  should  be  put  where 
the  sun  will  not  reach  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  though  the  soil  requires  to  be  drier  than 
when  active  growth  is  going  on,  still  the  roots  must 
not  be  too  dry.  This  is  generally  the  cause  of  the 
plants  not  starting  into  growth  again,  or  if  they  do 
move  coming  away  weakly.  Do  not  attempt  to  re- 
pot them  until  the  new  set  of  leaves  has  made  some 
progress. 

Habrothamnus  foe  forcing. — The  forcing  of 
this  climber  may  not  be  generally  understood,  yet 
when  the  plants  have  been  properly  prepared  a  full 
crop  of  flowers  may  be  depended  on.  To  secure  the 
right  condition  for  winter  blooming,  the  shoots 
should  be  cut  well  in  early  enough  in  summer  to 
admit  of  their  making  short  growth  before  the 
autumn  comes  on.    From  the  present  time  onwards 


to  the  middle  of  September  the  best  phce  for  such 
as  have  been  cut  back  in  the  manner  described  is 
out  of  doors;  there  the  growth  will  move  slowly, 
the  shoots  being  exceptionally  stout  and  short- 
jointed.  After  they  are  housed  the  plants  may 
either  be  put  in  gentle  warmth  at  once  or  kept  in  a 
greenhouse  for  a  time  and  brought  on  in  heat  later. 
The  latter  course  will  in  most  cases  be  found  the 
best,  as  the  flowers  will  be  more  acceptable  when 
they  come  in  late.  Large  examples,  either  grown 
standard  shape  or  in  erect  pyramidal  form,  are  the 
best,  for  if  small  plants  are  used  they  necessarily 
yield  proportionately  few  flowers.  H.  carminata 
rubra  and  H.  Newelli  are  not  so  well  known  as  the 
commoner  H.  elegans,  but  they  are  much  finer  in 
colour,  and  when  well  cared  for  give  more  flowers. 

Stove. — Poinsettias. — Youngstock  struck  from 
cuttings  at  the  usual  time,  about  the  end  of  May  or 
early  in  June,  will  be  ready  for  putting  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Where  large 
heads  of  bracts  are  wanted  the  plants  must  not  be 
pinched  for  room.  If  they  have  done  well  and  have 
made  plenty  of  roots,  with  top  growth  in  propor- 
tion, they  will  bear  7-inch  or  .S-inch  pots.  That  Poin- 
settias will  make  some  progress  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  necessary  is 
evident  by  their  succeeding  when  planted  out  of 
doors  in  a  warm  season  in  a  ifavourable  locality,  but 
to  have  them  in  the  finest  condition  they  must  be 
kept  moderately  warm,  especially  in  such  summers 
as  the  present.  When  kept  warm  the  plants  at- 
tain a  proportionately  larger  size,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  rule  that  the  larger  and  stronger  they 
get  the  finer  the  heads  will  be.  Plants  that  flowered 
last  year  and  were  cut  back  previous  to  starting 
them  into  growth,  and  have  since  been  partially 
shaken  out  and  put  in  larger  pots,  must  now  be  kept 
regularly  supplied  with  manure  water.  It  is  not 
well  to  encourage  too  many  shoots,  as  what  is  thus 
gained  in  the  number  of  the  heads  is  lost  by  their 
being  smaller.  In  the  case  of  these  older  plants 
they  must  have  enough  heat  to  keep  them  moving 
freely.  Where  Poinsettias  are  planted  out  in  bor- 
ders the  necessary  stimulants  must  be  supplied  to 
support  the  roots,  especially  when  little  has  been 
recently  done  to  renovate  the  soil.  T.  B. 


Dwarf  Cannas. — There  are  a  number  of  dwarf- 
flowering  varieties  which,  though  not  equal  to  C. 
Ehemanni  in  beauty,  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
blooming  freely  in  a  small  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  producing  remarkably  bright  and  showy 
flowers.  This  dwaif  section  is  of  Continental 
origin,  and  at  present  is  but  little  known.  Their 
handsome  blossoms,  the  freedom  with  which  they 
are  produced,  and  the  dwarf  and  compact,  yet 
robust,  character  of  the  plants  combine  to  render 
them  very  useful  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  at  this  season,  where, 
with  a  little  assistance  in  the  matter  of  stimulants, 
they  will  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  colour  they  vary  from  pale 
yellow  to  bright  crimson,  through  all  the  interme- 
diate shades  of  orange  and  buff.  A  few  highly 
desirable  kinds  are  Revol  Massot,  very  bright  glow- 
ing crimson  flowers ;  Annette  Novel,  flowers  much 
like  the  last,  but  the  foliage  is  dark  ;  Pictata,  yellow, 
spotted  thickly  with  light  crimson  ;  Epis  d'Or,  buff- 
yellow  :  Antonin  Crozy,  rich  crimson,  slightly 
feathered  with  yellow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  flower ; 
Lutea  splendens,  pale  yellow  slightly  spotted  crim- 
son, very  fine  bright  green  ample  foliage;  Capri- 
cieux,  crimson,  edged  and  flaked  golden  yellow ; 
Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire,  dark  c  iloured  foliage  with 
orange-red  blossoms;  and  Mont  Cindre,  yellow, 
slightly  spotted  crimson.— H.  P. 

Bhododendron  calophyllum. — This  is  a  very 
handsome  Rhododendron,  and  when  in  flower  at- 
tracts a  greater  share  of  attention  than  any  of  the 
other  varieties,  as  with  us  it  is  the  last  of  the 
Himalayan  section  to  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
tubular,  pure  white  in  colour,  and  arranged  in  good 
sized  clusters.  It  forms  a  free-growing  bush  that 
at  all  seasons  is  very  ornamental  by  reason  of  the 
ample  deep  green  foliage.  In  this  Tthododendron 
the  large,  almost  globular  bloom  buds  stand  out 
very  conspicuously  for  months  before  they  open. 
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Contrary  to  what  one  would  expect  from  such  a 
vigorous  grower,  this  Rhododendron  will  keep  in 
health  and  flower  well  in  comparatively  small  pots, 
especially  if  the  specimens  were  originally  raised 
from  cuttings,  as  seedlings  are  not  so  free-flowering 
in  a  small  state.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  strike  root  without  difficulty  ;  indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  its  class  to  be  increased  in  this 
way.  There  seems  to  be  much  confusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  names  of  this  particular  section  of  Rho- 
dodendrons, for  there  is  little  if  any  difference 
between  those  known  under  the  names  of  R.  calo- 
phyllum,  tubulatum,  virginale,  Jenkinsi,  and  Mad- 
deni,  except  that  these  two  last  are  rather  more 
slender-growing  and  the  flowers  somewhat  less 
massive  than  those  of  the  others.  R.  calophyllum 
seeds  very  freely  and  the  young  plants  grow  quickly, 
so  that  irrespective  of  cuttings  a  stock  of  it  is 
quickly  obtained. — H.  P. 


Propagating. 


HOLLTHOCKS. — Where  these  showy  flowering  plants 
are  still  grown,  the  present  season  is  the  time  they  are 
generally  propagated,  or  at  all  events  those  that  are 
increased  from  cuttings,  for  when  intended  to  raise 
them  from  seed  it  should  be  sown  early  in  the  year. 
Some  varieties  are  far  more  readily  propagated 
from  cuttings  than  others,  for  the  principal  con- 
sideration is  to  get  shoots  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  while  some  kinds  will  push  them  out  freely, 
others  are  just  the  reverse.  The  best  place  for  the 
cuttings  is  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame,  and  if  so 
situated  that  it  is  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  so  much  the  better,  and  if 
such  is  not  the  case  mats  or  some  other  shading 
material  must  of  course  be  employed.  Should 
there  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  cuttings  to  put 
in,  a  very  good  plan  is  to  place  a  few  inches  of  fine 
sandy  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  without  the 
interposition  of  pots,  pans,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
when  the  cuttings  can  be  dibbled  in  without  any 
trouble.  Where  only  a  few  plants  are  required  the 
cuttings  may  be  put  in  pots  or  pans,  but  in  any 
case  the  preliminary  operations  are  the  same.  They 
consist  in  carefully  taking  off  any  of  the  small  side 
shoots  which  can  be  obtained,  or  failing  these  the 
longer  shoots  may  be  taken  and  cut  up  into  single 
eyes.  Even  for  this  purpose  the  very  stout 
shoots  should  not  be  taken,  as  the  weaker  side  ones 
are  less  liable  to  decay.  A  good  way  to  prepare  the 
eyes  for  propagating  is  to  take  a  stem  and  cut  off 
all  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  blade,  thereby 
leaving  a  part  of  each  leaf-stalk  still  attached  to 
the  stem.  Then  divide  it  up  into  single  eyes,  leav- 
ing about  1 J  inches  of  stem  below  each  bud,  and  in 
carrying  out  this  division  take  care  not  to  bruise 
the  bark  in  any  way.  In  dibbling  in  these  eyes 
they  should  be  inserted  in  a  perpendicular  manner, 
and  at  such  a  depth  that  the  bud  is  just  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  When  finished,  a  thorough 
watering  through  a  fine  rose  should  be  given,  but 
afterwards  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-water,  as 
the  Hollyhock  is  in  this  stage  rather  impatient  of 
too  much  moisture.  In  a  general  way  the  frame 
mu?t  be  kept  close,  but  should  any  signs  of  decay 
set  in,  or  the  condensed  moisture  appear  excessive, 
a  little  air  may  be  given  for  an  hour  or  two  each 
morning.  When  rooted  the  cuttings  may  be  potted 
off  into  Email  pots  and  be  then  wintered  in  the  frame. 

Orange  Ball  Tbe?;  (Buddleia  globosa). — This 
beautiful  flowering  shrub,  so  different  from  any 
other  commonly  grown,  will  strike  readily  enough 
from  cuttings  if  they  are  formed  of  the  current 
season's  shoots  and  kept  close  in  a  frame  until 
rooted.  This  is  a  very  suitable  time  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  young  shoots  being  in  good  condition,  as 
if  too  soft  they  are  very  liable  to  decay.  The  best 
cuttings  are  furnished  by  the  shoots  of  medium 
stoutness,  as  the  very  vigorous  ones  do  not  root  so 
quickly,  and  indeed  failures  among  them  often 
occur. 

SEEDLiNfi  Fer\.s. — With  the  long  spell  of  wet, 
dull  weather  that  we  are  now  experiencing  especial 
attention  must  be  given  to  Ferns  that  are  etill  in 


their  early  stages,  as  if  they  get  at  all  crowded  the 
probability  is  that  many  of  them  will  decay.  In 
sowing  a  pot  of  Fern  spores  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distribute  them  thinly  enough  to  allow  of  their 
remaining  in  the  pots  sufficiently  long  to  throw  up 
fronds  ;  therefore  as  soon  as  they  get  crowded  the 
better  way  is  to  prick  them  off  into  other  pots  to 
allow  them  further  space  to  spread  over,  for  when 
the  spores  cover  a  pot  thickly  in  their  earlier  stages 
they  will  often  need  to  be  pricked  off  three  or  four 
times  before  they  are  large  enough  to  put  singly 
into  small  pots.  There  will  not  be  the  same  risk  of 
decay  among  those  that  have  been  sown  some  time, 
and  are  consequently  just  on  the  point  of  throwing 
up  their  fronds,  as  there  will  be  in  the  case  of  those 
that  have  been  sown  just  long  enough  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  pot  with  a  dense.  Moss-like  cushion. 
At  the  same  time  some  Ferns  are  more  liable  to 
decay  in  their  earlier  stages  than  others,  for,  gene- 
rally speaking,  all  the  Maiden-hairs  are  fairly  robust, 
while  that  (in  its  mature  state)  vigorous  Fern, 
Pteris  tremula,  is  remarkably  delicate  when  young. 
In  pricking  off  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the 
delicate  seedlings,  and  consequently  the  soil  should 
be  as  light  as  possible.  Afterthe  month  of  August  if 
it  is  intended  to  sow  any  Ferns,  the  most  satisfactory 
way  will  be  to  keep  them  over  until  the  end  of 
January,  as  should  they  be  sown,  say,  in  September, 
the  young  plants  will  be  in  their  most  critical 
stage  just  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  consequently 
the  chances  are  that  many  of  them  will  perish, 
while  if  sown  in  January  there  is  all  the  season's 
growth  before  them.  Spores  gathered  now  will 
keep  quite  safely  if  wrapped  in  paper  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place. 

Tree  PEONIES. — These  may  be  increased  either  by 
cuttings,  seeds,  division  if  possible,  or  by  grafting, 
this  last  being  the  method  usually  employed,  for 
plants  raised  in  this  way  make  more  satisfactory 
progress  during  their  earlier  stages  than  those  in- 
creased by  the  other  methods.  In  grafting,  the  stock 
employed  is  usually  a  stout  fleshy  root  of  one  of  the 
herbaceous  kinds,  and  the  scion  a  young  growing 
shoot  of  the  current  season.  The  best  time  of  the 
year  for  grafting  Tree  Pteonies  is  during  the  month 
of  August,  when  all  that  is  required  is  to  take  a 
tuber  having  on  it  as  many  fibrous  roots  as  possible, 
and  having  fashioned  the  scion  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  the  upper  part  of  the  fleshy  root  must  be 
split  for  a  certain  distance,  and  the  wedge-shaped 
base  of  the  scion  inserted  therein.  It  must  then 
be  tied  securely  in  position,  and  the  point  of  union 
covered  with  grafting  wax  or  clay  in  order  to  ren- 
der all  air-tight.  01  course  in  insertingthe  graft  in 
position  care  should  be  taken  that  the  bark  of  both 
stock  and  scion  fit  perfectly,  and  should  there  be  any 
great  difference  between  the  two  in  size,  the  wedge- 
shaped  portion  of  the  scion  may  be  so  fashioned 
that  an  exact  union  is  effected  only  on  one  side. 
After  grafting  the  plants  must  be  potted  sufficiently 
deepin  the  soil  to  completely  cover  the  point  of  union, 
and  then  they  must  be  placed  in  a  frame  which  is  kept 
close  and  shaded  till  a  union  is  complete ;  but  dur- 
ing that  interval  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overwater  them.  'The  most  suitable  scions  are  the 
good  clean  shoots  without  flowers,  but,  of  course, 
when  required  to  increase  any  particular  variety  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent,  the  shoots  that  have 
flowered  may  also  be  employed.  P.  albiflora  and 
any  of  its  numerous  varieties  supply  the  best  of 
stocks  for  grafting.  After  a  union  is  complete 
plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  but  the  better  way  is 
to  winter  the  plants  in  a  frame,  as  they  are  then 
protected,  not  only  from  sharp  frosts,  but  also  from 
heavy  rains,  which  in  their  earlier  stages  must  be 
especially  guarded  against.  Another  way  of  increas- 
ing Tree  P;oonies  that  may  be  sometimes  effectually 
carried  out  is  to  split  up  the  plant  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  herbaceous  subject,  but,  of  course,  this  can 
only  be  done  when  the  plant  has  been  buried  rather 
deeply  in  the  soil,  and  its  several  divisions  have  each 
roots  of  their  own.  Layering  may  also  be  success- 
fully carried  out  for  the  imrease  of  these  Pieonies, 
and  this  is  best  done  in  the  autumn,  when  the  por- 
tion of  the  branch  that  is  to  be  buried  must  be 
partially  cut  through  and  a  tongue  formed.  The 
branch  or  branches  thus  layered  will  require  to  be 
held  securely  in  position  by  stout  pegs,  and  atten- 


tion should  be  paid  during  the  following  summer  to 
keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist  to  accelerate  the  for- 
mation of  roots.  When  seeds  are  obtainable,  which 
is  seldom  the  case,  they  should  be  sown  in  pans 
of  sandy  loam  and  placed  in  a  frame,  where,  how- 
ever, they  will  generally  lie  a  good  while  before  they 
germinate,  and  even  after  this  they  make  but  slow 
progress  during  their  earlier  stages.  T. 


Flower  Garden. 

POPPIES. 
The  Poppy  during  the  last  few  years  has  become 
one  of  the  most  cherished  of  garden  flowers, 
and  with  the  advent  of  new  forms  is  likely  to 
become  more  so.  We  can  well  understand  this. 
The  delightful  grace,  beauty,  and  range  of  col- 
ouring in  the  Poppy  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
tlie  marked  predilection  for  the  flowers,  which 
though  debarred  from  the  epergne  by  their 
deadly  smell,  are  yet  bold,  handsome,  and  even 
striking  on  the  rockery.  The  note  in  The 
Garden  (p.  74)  on  the  Oriental  Poppy  shows 
that  a  race  of  this  flower  is  being  promoted. 
The  appearance  of  a  flesh-pink  variety  augurs 
well  for  a  rich  diversity  of  colouring  in  the 
Oriental  Poppy,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
hardy  perennials.  The  strain  of  Shirley  Poppies 
shown  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  of  Croydon,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  has  also 
given  an  impetus  to  the  culture  of  the  Poppy. 
No  one  could  but  admire  the  delicacy  of  the 
flowers,  the  colours  pure,  soft,  and  varied,  from 
white  running  through  tints  of  pink  and  red, 
and  all  acquired  by  the  most  careful  selection 
from  the  common  Poppy  of  the  field.  Then  the 
common  Corn  Poppy  (P.  Rha^as)  has  given  rise 
to  a  group  of  garden  Poppies,  highly  prized  by 
many,  not  only  for  the  richness  of  the  colour- 
ing, but  the  bold,  full,  and  handsome  shape  of 
the  flowers  themselves.  These  double  forms 
are  known  commonly  under  such  names  as 
the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Ranunculus- 
flowered  Poppies,  according  as  each  group,  so  to 
speak,  resembles  some  popular  flower.  The 
brilliant  little' P.  R.  umbrosum  is  as  intense 
iu  colour  as  the  wild  type,  but  enriched  at 
the  inner  base  of  each  petal  with  a  jet  black 
blotch.  This  came  from  the  Caucasus  not  a 
great  many  years  ago,  and  soon  sprang  into 
favour.  It  is  useful  as  a  margin  to  a  bed,  or  a 
bed  may  be  entirely  composed  of  it.  Plants 
from  seed  sown  in  the  spring  will  flower  the 
same  year  ;  and  when  we  say  P.  umbrosum  will 
grow  anywhere,  we  have  said  sufficient  as  regards 
its  culture.  The  Danebrog  Poppy  is  a  form  of 
Opium  Poppy,  and  has  acquired  considerable 
favour  as  a  garden  flower.  We  have  also  the 
Iceland  Poppies,  varieties  of  the  widely-distri- 
buted P.  nudioiule,  which  in  its  true  condition  is 
clear  yellow,  and  found  in  Eastern  Siberia,  Asia, 
itc. ,  thus  having  a  considerable  geographical 
range.  There  are  several  beautiful  forms  of  it 
in  our  gardens,  and  none  more  delicate  and 
lovely  than  the  white  variety,  the  purity  of 
which  is  brought  out  by  the  yellow  and  sulphur 
of  the  other  forms.  Mr.  Ware  is  developing  an 
excellent  strain,  and  has  exhibited  flowers  in 
surprisingly  good  condition  this  season.  They 
used  to  be  the  gayest  flowers  in  the  central 
walk  in  the  Chiswick  garden,  where  they  formed 
a  marginal  edge  to  some  of  the  beds,  flowering 
freely  throughout  the  summer.  A  succession 
may  be  obtained  by  sowing  now,  the  plants  from 
this  flowering  early  next  spring  ;  and  then  by 
sowing  also  in  early  spring  an  autumnal  bloom 
will  be  obtained.  The  above  notes  merely  enu- 
merate a  few  of  tlie  leading  Poppies  that  may 
be  recommended  for  all  gardens — the  gorgeous 
Oriental  Poppy  for  the  border,  and  the  more 
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elegant  Iceland  and  Shirley  Poppies  for  the 
rockery,  or  to  form  clumps  in  well-kept  borders 
often  under  view.  But  there  are  others,  such 
as  the  beautiful  mountain  Poppy  (P.  alpinum), 
that  all  those  who  love  rock  plants  greatly  trea- 
sure, and  which  are  quite  as  worthy  of  culture 
as  the  foregoing, 

LILIES  AT  TOTTENHAM. 

The  Lily  season  is  at  its  height,  and  though  not  so 
fine  as  in  the  glorious  summer  of  1887,  yet  there  is 
a  good  show  of  flowers,  though  these  are  disfigured 
and  battered  by  the  winds  of  storms  and  rain. 
There  have  been  many  losses  amongst  the  Lilies  this 
year,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  pure  white 
Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum)  which  has  succumbed 
to  a  deadly  fungus,  the  outcome  of  the  wet  and  cold 
weather.  This  soon  reduces  healthy  clumps  into  a 
mass  of  offensive  decayed  leafage,  an  eyesore  to  the 
garden.  We  can  well  sympathise  with  those  who 
have  had  their  Lilium  candidum  go  ofE  in  this 
fashion.  It  is  doing  well  in  the  London  parks,  and 
also  at  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  at  Tottenham,  where  there 
are  many  other  interesting  kinds  in  flower.  The 
Martagon  section  was  well  represented,  and  the 
variety  dalmaticum  is  of  very  deep  colouring  ;  this 
and  the  white  are,  perhaps,  the  two  best  of  the  sec- 
tion. The  scarlet  L.  chalcedonicum  was  the  gayest 
of  the  whole;  the  variety  Heldreichi  has  a  larger 
flower  than  the  type  ;  then  there  is  grEecum,  simi- 
lar in  character  to  L.  chalcedonicum,  but,  except  to 
the  Lily  fancier,  the  type  will  be  sufificient.  The  tall 
L.  testaceum,  or  buff  Lily,  was  flowering  well,  though 
somewhat  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  storms, 
and  L.  Krameri,  one  of  the  most  delicately 
coloured  of  the  Lilies,  was  also  in  bloom  ; 
this  does  not  do  everywhere,  and  the  best 
examples  we  have  seen  of  it  were  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame  at  Croydon. 
L.  canadense  and  its  variety  rubrum,  rich 
red,  the  inner  surface  spotted,  together 
with  L.  elegans,  L.  concolor, and  L.  Browni, 
were  also  in  perfection.  Of  L.  elegans, 
a  very  handsome  dwarf  form,  not  more 
than  9  inches  high,  is  Alice  Wilson,  a  robust 
grower,  the  flowers  lemon-yellow  and  each  segment 
with  a  central  band  of  orange ;  incomparabilis  has 
its  large  rich  crimson  blooms  spotted  with  black, 
and  those  of  Van  Houttei  are  deeper  still,  more  of  a 
blood  red.  The  glorious  L.  Browni  was  bloomiug 
exceedingly  well  in  a  moist  position  between  two 
hedges  for  shelter;  it  should  have  a  light,  rotten 
vegetable  soil.  L.  pardalinum,  the  Panther  Lily, 
and  its  variety  pumilum,  which  is  dwarfer  than  the 
type,  were  also  in  bloom ;  Ij.  Parrji  is  a  useful 
flower,  lemon-yellow  in  colour,  and  spotted  on  the 
inside,  but  handsomer  than  this  is  Ij.  Hansoni, 
which,  when  grown  under  suitable  conditions,  at- 
tains quite  5  feet  in  height,  and  produces  flowers 
yellow  in  colour,  spotted  with  black. 


of  spikes  7  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and  coming  into 
bloom,  I  found  extended  flat  on  the  ground.  I 
have  no  intention  of  giving  up  my  hardy  garden, 
but  it  is  heartrending  to  have  it  ruined  by  a  few 
hours'  storm,  and  if  there  are  any  patent,  strong, 
and  not  unsightly  supports  in  existence,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  them.  I  am  sure  you  would  sympa- 
thise with  me  if  you  saw  two  clumps  of  Delphinium 
ranunculffiflorum  with  forty  to  fifty  flower-spikes 
on  each  snapped  off  by  the  wind,  and  numbers 
of  Foxgloves  flattened. — Jocblyn  H.  W.  Thomas, 
Belmont,  Carlow. 

P.S. — Among  other  things  the  stems  of  parda- 
linum Lilies,  which  come  up  in  increased  numbers 
every  spring,  have  been  broken  three  years  in  suc- 
cession before  flowering. 


YELLOW   SWEET  SULTAN. 

As  a  pretty  and  useful  border  plant,  Centaurea 
suaveolens,  with  its  charming  citron-yellow 
flowers,  is  almost  unique  amongst  the  large 
family  of  composites.  It  has  long  been  a 
favourite  flower,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
plants  may  be  raised  in  the  open  border, 
together  with  its  graceful  habit,  enables  those 
with  even  small  space  at  command  to  grow  this 
lovely  hardy  annual.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
early  in   a   frame  for  cutting  or   for  an  early 


Staking  herbaceous  plants.— Will  you  or  one 
of  your  numerous  correspondents  give  me  some 
assistance  to  prevent  my  herbaceous  garden  being, 
as  lately  happened,  completely  wrecked  by  a  storm 
in  a  few  hours  ?  Is  there  no  invention  for  tying  up 
tall  herbaceous  plants  securely  ?  The  climate  of 
Ireland  is  moist  and  very  windy,  and  except  in 
a  drought  like  last  year,  most  of  my  plants  grow 
nearly  twice  the  height  at  which  they  are  adver- 
tised in  the  nurserymen's  catalogues.  For  instance, 
Pyrethrums  attain  4  feet,  and  so-called  dwarf  kinds 
of  Delphiniums  5  feet  to  6  feet;  consequently  they 
suffer  more  from  winds.  Yesterday  a  quickly  fall- 
ing barometer  predicted  the  storm  which  began  in 
the  evening  and  raged  all  night.  This  morning 
Lilies,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  UOaotheras,  Foxgloves, 
Rudbecklas,  and  many  others  are  a  complete 
wreck.     I  spent  some  hours  in  preparation  (all  to 


The  Yellow  Sweet  Sultan  (Centam'ea  suaveolens). 

batch  of  flowers,  transferring  to  the  border  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  May.  It  may  be,  however, 
sown  in  the  open  air  along  with  the  other 
annuals  in  April  where  it  is  intended  to  remain, 
simply  thinning  out,  so  as  to  give  those  left 
space  to  develop.  The  driest  and  sunniest 
place  should  be  chosen,  and  the  supply  of 
flowers  will  amply  repay  any  extra  attention 
given  to  it  in  the  seedling  stage.  Amberboa 
odorata  is  a  synonym.  The  common  Sweet 
Sultan,  the  varieties  of  the  Cornflower,  ifec, 
make  a  very  interesting  group,  well  worth  cul- 
tivating. I\. 


A  good  basket  Lobelia  is  one  called  Miss 
Hope,  and  which  may  now  be  seen  in  perfection  in 
the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  white,  very  abundant,  and  its  growth  is  long 
and  drooping,  which  makes  it  just  the  kind  of  plant 
for  a  suspended  basket.  The  flowering  shoots  hang 
down  about  a  foot  all  round  the  basket,  and  the 
effect  is  beautiful.    The  compact-growing  bedding 


Lobelias  will  not  do  for  basket  culture,  neither  will 
no  purpose)  putting  fresh  twine  round  the  tallest ,  Miss  Hope  do  for  bedding.  The  Kew  plants  have 
and  therefore   weakest  plants.      My   Delphiniums  j  been  in  beauty  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  promise 


I  single  out  as  being  the  most  showy  flowers  in  my 
garden ;  these  are  surrounded  by  three  strong  stakes 
and  bast  twine  (I  know  of  no  better  plan);  this 
morning  either  the  twine  is  broken  or  the  Del- 
phiniums torn.     One  clump  of  these,  with  a  forest 


to  continue  in  flower  for  a  long  time  yet. — G. 

Baneberries. — Three  useful  plants  for  somewhat 
shady  positious  on  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rockery 
are  Acta3a  spicata  fructu-rubro,  f.  nigro,  and  f.  albo. 
The  iirst  has  scarlet  berries,  a  contrast  to  those  of  the 


varieties  A.  s.  f .  nigro  and  A.  s.  f.  albo.  The  red  variety 
is  very  handsome,  but  where  there  is  space  all  may  be 
grown.  They  are  plants  that  do  well  under  trees,  and 
may  be  introduced  into  the  wild  garden,  but  should 
not  be  of  easy  access  to  children,  as  the  berries  are 
poisonous.  Baneberries  are  of  easy  propagation  either 
by  seeds  or  root-division. — S. 


NOTES  FEOM  SHIREHAMPTON. 

A  WBT  summer  seems  here  very  much  to  favour 
the  herbaceous  borders.  The  Alstroemeriashave 
been  simply  splendid  ;  Martagon  Lilies  are  also 
very  tine.  I  have  a  tine  race  of  seedlings  raised 
Iiy  Frank  Miles  5  feet  and  C  feet  high,  fifteen  to 
thirty  blooms  on  a  stem,  some  pure  white,  some 
almost  black,  dark  red,  crimson-red,  and  all 
much  finer  than  the  type,  which  seems  quite 
dwarf  and  puny  by  the  side  of  these  giants. 
Lilium  polyphyllum,  which  I  find  is  quite  hardy, 
threw  up  three  stems,  one  with  nine  blooms. 
\Miat  a  charming  scent  this  Lily  has  !  The 
white  Lilies  are  fine,  but  slugs  destroy  a  good 
many  blooms  and  rain  spoils  their  ivory-white- 
ness. I  notice  that  Montbretia*  will  bloom 
very  strongly.  M.  Pottsi  should  be  moved 
occasionally ;  the  foot-thick  mass  of  roots  of  old- 
established  plants  must  mean  starvation  and  no 
bloom.  I  have  potted  ofl^  all  my  stock  of 
Alstrcenceria  pelegrina  alba,  which  I  cannot  get 
to  bloom  in  the  open,  as  the  slugs  always 
devour  it.  Gladioli  look  unhappy,  their  leaves 
having  a  yellow  appearance.  A  small,  early- 
blooming,  scarlet-flowered  one  marked  Cunonia 
was  very  surprising.  It  had  a  bloom  like  that 
of  an  Antholyza  ;  I  have  saved  seed  of  it.  A 
curious  Gladiolus  from  Natal  puzzled  me.  Potted 
in  October,  it  threw  up  leaves  which  died  oft" 
and  then  fine  spikes  of  leaves  again  appeared. 
I  hope  to  see  it  bloom  soon.  I  find  that  this 
Gladiolus  behaved  in  the  same  way  with  Mr. 
Gumbleton.  It  is,  I  think,  a  green-flowered 
kind.  Some  Watsonias  which  came  in  the  same 
parcel  looked  very  strong  in  a  pot,  but  I  have 
never  yet  got  mine  to  bloom  indoors  or  out. 
Romnoya  Coulteri  is  growing  to  a  very  large  size 
here,  but  I  can  see  no  buds  yet.  It,  too,  seems 
to  like  a  wet  summer.  So  does  Antholyza 
paniculata,  which  is  growing  by  its  side.  Ixias, 
Babianas,  Sparaxis  did  well.  I  see  Sparaxis 
pulcherrima  is  going  to  bloom  freely.  Iris  aurea 
is  superb  ;  it  is  a  giant  among  Irises.  Harpa- 
lium  rigidum  grandiflorum,  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  the  type,  is  well  worth  obtaining  ;  mine  pro- 
raise  well  for  bloom.  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum, which  I  owe  to  Mr.  Engleheart,  is  a  very 
fine  thing.  I  should  add  that  Delphiniums 
have  bloomed  very  well.  There  are  no  beds 
here  for  bedding  plants,  and  I  manage  to  keep 
the  garden  very  gay  with  flowers,  and  yet  I 
have  only  bedded  out  six  plants  of  Pelar- 
goniums this  year.  Annuals  I  sow  here  and 
there,  and  I  place  a  few  Asters  among  the 
Gladioli  and  also  the  Dahlias.  I  must  confess 
I  have  to  fight  a  sore  battle  with  weeds  and 
slugs.  C.  0.  Miles. 

Hunny  Hill,  Shireliampton. 


Pansies  in  the  flower  garden. — The  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  tender  bedding  plants  will  make 
but  a  miserable  show  this  year,  and  the  gardener 
who  has  relied  solely  upon  them  laments  the  incle- 
ment season,  and  its  devastation  of  his  beds.  For 
months  past  the  Pansy  has  been  in  full  beauty,  and 
still  promises  to  continue  blooming,  the  season  be- 
ing most  favourable  to  this  flower;  in  fact,  it  is  only 
under  such  conditions  of  weather  that  the  quiet 
colours  and  simple  beauty  of  the  I'ansy  are  seen  to 
the  fullest  advantage.  As  ornaments  for  the  flower 
garden  the  Pansies  are  much  neglected,  and  are 
not  found  at  all  in  the  average  bedding  arrange- 
ments. Yet,  if  people  would  only  take  them  in 
hand,  and  give  them  the   attention  they  deserve. 
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t^ey  will  amply  repay  any  trouble,  and  will  be 
found  to  need  very  little  attention.  The  pity  is, 
that  with  these  and  many  other  hardy  flowers, 
people  will  not  give  them  attention.  Some  of  the 
happiest  conceivable  garden  charms  might  be  pro- 
duced with  groups  or  beds  of  some  of  the  self- 
coloured  tufted  Pansies,  either  alone  or  as  aground- 
work  to  taller  plants  placed  thinly.  A  few  years 
ago  I  remember  seeing  a  pretty  bed  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  arrangement  was  simplicity  itself,  and 
consisted  of  Flower  of  Spring  Pelargonium  planted 
thinly,  and  a  good  blue  Pansy  used  as  a  ground- 
work. That  most  exquisite  of  Pansies,  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  is  known  only  to  a  few,  but  it  is  fit  to  go 
into  any  garden,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  flower- 
gardener  would  play  an  important  part  in  many 
combinations,  i'or  this  purpose  neither  the  mixed 
strains  of  seedlings,  nor  the  blotched  and  belted, 
show  and  fancy  kinds  will  be  cf  any  service,  as  they 
produce  only  a  few  flowers  and  soon  show  signs  of 
weakness. — X. 

Hablitzia  tamnoides. — There  are  other  things 
besides  the  Hop,  and  such  common  climbers,  that 
can  be  considered  excellent  pole  plants.  In  this 
nomber  is  the  graceful,  and  we  may  say  beautiful, 
Hablitzia  tamnoides,  a  herbaceous  climber,  dense 
in  growth,  exceedingly  free,  and  surmounted 
through  the  summer  with  a  great  mass  of  greenish 
flowers,  that  icdividually  are  quite  inconspicuous, 
but  collectively  give  the  plant  a  graceful,  informal 
aspect.  This  profusion  of  flower  clusters  seems  to 
weigh  down  the  slender  stems,  and  rambling  over 
a  pole  or  pillar  the  freedom  of  the  Hablitzia  is  at 
once  apparent.  It  might  also  be  used  for  clothing 
tree  stumps,  or  hiding  the  ugliness  of  a  rootery. 
Provide  a  good  soil,  somewhat  dry  situation,  and 
keep  the  plant  well  watered  during  hot  weather  in 
the  summer.  There  is  a  thriviog  specimen  of  this 
Caucasian  Hablitzia  near  the  alpine  house  at  Kew. 
It  was  introduced  as  far  back  as  1828,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  new,  althoughitispracticaUy 
unknown.     It  belongs  to  the  Chenopodiace  se. 

The  Aconites  are  an  interesting  and  extremely 
showy  group  of  hardy  border  flowers,  succeeding  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  making  a  strong  growth 
even  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Their  propagation 
by  root  division  or  seeds  can  be  easily  accomplished ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  leave  pieces 
of  the  roots  about  in  the  garden,  as  they  are 
exceedingly  poisonous.  The  common  Monkshood 
(A.  Napellus)  is  well  known  for  its  showiness,  and 
there  are  many  varieties  of  it,  but  the  type  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  richly  coloured  and  handsome. 
At  Kew  there  are  several  other  Aconites  in  bloom 
in  the  herbaceous  ground.  A.  heteropbyllum  is  of 
bushy  growth  and  has  robust  foliage,  the  flowers 
yellow  and  in  front  of  a  lioh  deep  blue.  This  is  a 
Himalayan  Aconite,  said  to  be  used  medicinally  in 
India.  The  handsome  A.  variegatum  has  also  blue 
flowers  andiich  glossy  green  leaves.  There  were 
also  A.  lycoctonnm  and  forms  of  it,  A.  chinense, 
and  varieties  of  A.  Napellus. 

Izias. — During  the  spring  months  some  of  our 
enterprising  nurserj  men,  who  make  a  specialty  of 
spring  flowering  and  other  bulbs,  treat  us  to  a  sight 
of  a  collection  of  cat  spikes  of  Ixias,  and  very  beau- 
tiful they  are.  Probably  the  number  of  varieties 
grown  will  be  a  surprise  to  many.  The  catalogue 
of  Messrs.  Hubert  and  Mauger,  of  Guernsey,  who 
are  large  growers  of  these  flowers,  contains  120 
varieties,  and  among  them  is  a  collection  of  seven- 
teen new  varieties,  distinct  in  character,  and  pro- 
ducing larger  flowers  than  the  older  sorts.  Pro- 
bably in  no  part  of  the  world  do  Ixias  do  better 
than  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  where  they  mature 
their  seeds,  and  new  varieties  are  raised.  So  far  as 
the  culture  of  Ixias  in  our  own  country  is  concerned, 
it  is  mainly  in  pots,  acd  when  about  six  bulbs  of 
one  variety  are  placed  in  a  4-inch  or  .""j-inch  pot  in 
autumn,  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame, 
protected  from  frosts  and  brought  on  gradually 
into  flower  in  spring,  the  plants  form  objects 
of  great  beauty.  In  the  southern  and  western 
I  arts  of  the  country,  and  also  in  the  south  midland 
;ind  the  eastern  counties,  there  should  be  no  diili- 
culty  in  growing  Ixias  in  pots  with  suitable  care.  A 
gravel  sabsoil  is  best,  so  as  to  secure  eflicient  drain- 


age ;  the  bed  should  be  formed  of  a  suitable  and 
rather  light  sandy  compost,  and  raised  in  the 
middle,  so  that  water  can  drain  from  it.  The  beds 
should  be  covered  in  times  of  severe  frost,  and  in 
early  spring,  when  the  young  growths  are  in  danger 
of  being  harmed  by  spring  frosts,  some  sprays  of 
Fir  or  other  protection  should  be  employed.  Ixias 
are  such  beautiful  flowers,  and  display  such  novel 
and  charming  tints  of  colour,  as  to  be  well  deserv- 
ing general  cultivation  in  suitable  localities. — R.  D. 


WILD  FLOWERS  IN  KENT. 
What  can  be  prettier  than  a  mass  of  the  hoary 
Rockcist  (Helianthemum  canum),  with  its  count- 
less yellow  flowers  draping  the  almost  perpendicular 
face  of  some  long-neglected  chalk  pit?  Perhaps 
by  the  side  of  it  may  grow  in  the  wildest  luxuriance 
a  tangled  mass  of  that  carious  and  somewhat  rare 
native  shrub,  the  Bittersweet  or  Nightshade  (Sola- 
num  Dulcamara),  the  pretty  blue  flowers  of  which 
offer  such  a  contrast  to  the  showy  yellow  of  the 
Rockcist.  Side  by  side — nay,  even  entwined  to- 
gether— it  is  no  uncommon  sight  hereabout  to  see 
square  yards  of  the  glistening  chalky  cliff  covered 
and  wreathed  with  these  pretty  plants,  and  as  both 
bloom  together,  the  sight  produced  is  not  readily 
effaced  from  one's  memory. 

The  common  field  Maple  (Acer  campestris)  is 
surely  a  neglected  British  tree — at  least,  in  Northern 
England  and  Scotland — for  to  see  our  Kentish 
hedges  at  present  with  the  finely  cut  and  highly- 
coloured  leaves  of  this  small-growing  tree  or  shrub 
is  very  pleasing.  But  to  be  shown  off  to  perfection 
the  tiny,  deeply  cut  leaves  of  this  Maple  must  be  in 
conjunction  with  others  of  a  lighter  and  fresher 
green,  such  as  those  of  the  Hawthorn,  Beech,  or 
Privet,  and  then  the  effect  produced  is  almost  in- 
credible for  so  simple  and  almost  forgotten  native 
trees.  The  leaves  of  the  Maple,  as  seen  in  the  scrub 
state,  nestle  so  closely  together  that  one  cannot 
well  compare  them,  as  seen  in  the  hedges,  to  any- 
thing more  fitting  than  those  of  some  of  the  better 
forms  of  Ivy  when  clinging  closely  to  a  ruined  house 
or  wall. 

Every  time  I  meet  with  a  plant  of  the  Bryony 
(Bryonia  dioica),  I  must  needs  halt  and  examine  it, 
not  the  flowers,  for  they  are  inconspicuous  in  the 
extreme,  but  the  beautifully  cut  leaves.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  gardens,  and  would  hide 
an  unsightly  root  or  mound  of  earth  just  as  well  as 
the  Ivy  or  St.  John's-wort.  Its  worst  fault  is  being 
deciduous,  or  rather  of  annual  duration. 

Nymphsea  alba  (the  white  Water  Lily),  when  seen 
in  quantity  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  yellow- 
flowered  plant  (Nuphar  lutea).  has  a  most  distinct 
and  pleasing  appearance.  There  are  several  forms 
of  the  white  Water  Lily,  some  very  superior  to 
others,  not  only  in  the  size  of  bloom,  but  quantity 
produced,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
choosing  specimens  for  pond  and  lake  planting. 
Usually  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  expense  of 
the  leaves.  By  this  I  mean  that  in  the  largest- 
flowered  forms  the  leaves  are  unusually  small.  Two 
lakes,  one  containing  the  white  and  the  other  the 
yellow  Water  Lily,  in  one  of  our  woods  are  just 
now  sources  of  much  attraction  from  the  great 
wealth  of  bloom  with  which  the  plants  are  studded. 
The  Water  Soldier  (Stratiotes  aloides)  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  native  aquatic  plant,  and  when 
seen  at  its  best  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
a  submerged  Aloe.  It  must  be  guarded  from 
ducks  and  rats,  both  having  an  inclination  to  eat 
out  the  succulent  centre  from  the  crowns.  Typha 
latifolia  (the  great  Reedmace),  when  used  with 
discretion,  imparts  a  somewhat  tropical  air  to  any 
pond  or  lake.  Here  it  grows  nearly  8  feet  in  height, 
with  1 2-inch  long  plumes  of  the  softest  brownish 
hairs.  Along  the  banks  of  the  pond  in  which  the 
latter  is  growing  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up 
a  couple  of  specimens  of  the  white  form  of  Orchis 
maculata — a  pretty  plant,  but  one  that  is  rarely 
seen.  The  typical  form  is  everywhere  abundant ; 
indeed,  may  just  now  be  considered  as  our  com- 
monest woodland  plant.  It  loves  a  strong  dampish 
loam  and  to  be  shaded  from  direct  sunshine. 

In  the  JIaiden   Pink    (Dianthus  deltoides)  we 


have  a  pretty  and  desirable  native  plant  with  pinky 
white,  plentifully  produced  flowers.  It  grows  in 
great  quantity  in  one  of  our  woods.  The  large  and 
handsome  yellow  flowers  of  the  Moneywort  (Lysi- 
machia  nummularia)  are  now  conspicuous  in  open 
patches  of  the  woods  and  copses. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


A  CANARY-COLOURED  TORCH  LILY. 

(TRITOMA.) 

This  plant,  which  at  present  we  are  unable  to 
refer  to  any  particular  species,  and  of  the  colour  of 
whose  flowers  the  term  "  canary-coloured "  may 
give  some  idea,  creates  a  pleasing  diversity  in  the 
Ttitoma  group  by  introducing  into  it  the  self- 
yellow  shade  which  has  hitherto  been  wanting  in 
the  flowers  of  these  plants.  The  plant  is  still  rare 
in  cultivation,  and  as  we  have  recently  seen  it  in 
flower  with  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  in  his  gardens  at 
Argenteuil,  we  think  we  ought  to  make  it  known. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  it : — 

A  plant  of  vigorous  growth,  sending  up  a  tuft  of 
numerous  shoots.  Leaves  light  green,  triquetrous, 
comparatively  fhort,  often  slightly  twisted.  Stem 
glabrous,  reddiab-green,  sometimes  furnished  in  parts 
with  short  leaves  or  bracts.  Flowers  borne  in  a  stout, 
broad  spike.  Corolla  drooping,  slightly  reddish  at 
first,  hut  soon  turning  yellow;  corolla-tube  thick, 
marked  with  a  few  faintly  coloured  hues.  Stamens 
projecting  to  a  great  length;  filaments  reddish. 

The  special  colour  of  this  Tritoma  imports  a  new 
feature  into  ornamental  plantings  of  the  genus, 
which  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  the  canary- 
coloured  kind  alternating  with  species  and  varieties 
of  other  colours.  IMoreover,  it  is  probable  that 
seeds  ot  the  canary- coloured  kind  will  produce 
varieties,  and  also  that  when  it  is  crossed  with 
different  coloured  kinds,  intermediate  colours  will 
be  produced,  perhaps  even  a  series  of  them  which 
will  embrace  every  shade  between  white  and  golden 
yellow.  We  may  expect,  too,  that  in  addition  to 
range  of  colour,  the  variation  will  also  extend  to 
the  form  of  the  inflorescence,  so  that  instead  of  the 
uniformity  in  this  respect  which  has  hitherto 
existed,  we  may  become  possessed  of  varieties  which 
will  exhibit  greater  or  less  diversity  in  this  direction 
also. — llcrne  Horticolc. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Triteleia  laxa  Murrayana  is  a  flower  of  the  richett 
possible  blue,  and  in  fvill  beauty  at  this  season.  It  is  one  of 
those  choice  things  that  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Dicentra  eximia  is  most  beautiful  in  a  mass.  Thtre 
is  a  bed  of  it  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham.  The  red- 
dish purple  flowers  and  dense  pale  green  Fem-like  foliage 
are  in  excellent  contrast.     It  is  very  easily  grown. 

White  Musk  Mallow  (Malva  moschata  alba)  is  a  lovely 
border  flower,  and  has  been  in  bloom  some  time.  Its  purity 
aud  freedom  are  almost  unsurpassed  amongst  hardy  plants. 

Veronica  spicata  is  a  mass  of  it*  detp  blue  flowers  at 
the  present  time  ;  the  wliite  form  may  well  be  grown  with 
the  type.  One  called  elegantiseima,  now  in  flower  at  Totten- 
ham, is  also  desirable. 

Erigeron  speciosum  superbum  has  a  flower  larger 
(han  that  cf  the  type,  but  cf  timilar  odour.  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  burder,  and  so  free  that  the  mass  of 
bloom  almost  hides  the  abundant  leafage. 

Pentstemon  heterophyllus  is  an  excellent  rock 
plant ;  it  is  dwarf,  of  grassy  growth,  acd  has  lilac  and 
nietaU'ic  blue  flowtrs.  Ou  the  rockery  at  Tottenham  it  is 
quite  a  feature. 

Delphinium  hybridum  sulphureum,  or  ZalU, 
notea  in  'Jue  Gaki>en  (p.  HI),  was  tiuweiing  well  in  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware's  nursery  nu  July  Sr,.  It  has  axillary  branching 
stems,  sulphur  yellow  flowers  and  ia  quite  hardy.  Just  the 
thing  for  a  rockery. 

Black  Snake-root  (Cimicifuga  racemosa). — This 
is  a  showy  plant  at  tlio  present  time,  and  its  easy  cul- 
ture increases  its  value.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
produced  in  slender  compound  racemes,  while  the  leaf- 
age is  deep  greeu  and  abundant.  This  North  American 
plant  may  well  have  a  place  in  the  border. 

Helianthus  japonieus  is  a  most  useful  hardy 
plant,  as  at  tliis  season  its  deep  yellow  flowers  with  a 
blackish  disc,  and  about  the  size  of  a  penny,  are  iu  de- 
mand. It  is  in  beauty  a  little  before  H.  rigidus, 
which  it  is  not  unlike  in  general  character.  Some 
large  hatches  at  Tottenham  show  what  two  gay  and 
handsome  hardy  plants  are  these  Helianthuses. 

Aster  Townsliendi  is  a  strikingly  useful  sum- 
mer-flowering Aster.     It  is  almost  as  free  as  Erigeron 
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speciosum,  and  the  ricli  porple-lilac  flowers  are  in  de- 
mand for  vase3,  although  this  is  not  the  season  for 
Asters.  We  look  for  ihem  at  Michaelmas.  It  is 
synonymous  with  A.  Bigelovi,  and  grows  about  Sj  feet 
liigli- 

NOTES  FROM  NEWEY. 
Allium  platicaule  is  a  very  distinct  and  pretty 
plant ;  leaves  numerous,  broad,  and  deep  purplish 
green  in  colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  0-inch 
stems,  very  numerous,  and  of  a  silky  rose  colour; 
as  they  expand  the  stalk  lies  down  on  the  ground ; 
flowers  at  the  end  of  May  and  June. 

A.  UNIFLOKUM  (?). — Either  the  derivation  here 
is  not  evident,  or  I  have  got  the  wrong  plant ;  how- 
ever, it  is  a  beautiful  plant,  flowering  in  June 
and  July,  lasting  long  in  perfection.  The  flower 
stems  are  from  6  inches  to  S  inches  high,  flowers 
numerous,  warm  rose  in  colour  and  thick  in  texture. 

A.  H.EMASTOCitiTON  is  very  beautiful,  with  nar- 
row Rash-like  foliage  and  slender  flower-scapes 
reaching  8  inches  or  so  in  height,  colour  white  with 
a  pink  centre,  bearing  a  rather  close  resemblance 
to  the  flowers  of  Hoya  bella.  In  some  plants  the 
colour  is  rosy,  with  purple  centre. 

Viola  pubescbns. — Sines  I  wrote  my  note  (p. 
557)  this  plant  has  developed  a  peculiarity  which 
is,  psrhaps,  characteristic.  In  the  early  spring  it 
bore  yellow  flowers  from  the  crown,  then  runners 
were  thrown  out  around,  and  in  June  these  produced 
pure  white  flowers  which  are  followed  by  seed-pods. 
Has  Mr.  Falconer  noticed  this  ? 

Viola  rotundifolia  is  growing  with  the  ut- 
most freedom,  planted  in  the  open  in  sandy  loam, 
only  slightly  moist.  A  few  taller  herbaceous  plants 
grow  on  the  sunny  side.  This  is  distinct  and  hand- 
some from  a  foliage  point  of  view,  the  leaves  being 
large  for  so  low-growing  a  plant,  thick  textured  and 
of  a  bronzy  green. 

Viola  renifolia  and  V.  eostrata.— Will  Mr. 
Falconer  kindly  say  how  these  may  be  grown 
vigorously  ?'  I  can  grow  them,  but  not  as  I  should 
wish.  While  on  the  subject  of  Violas,  I  think  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  is  V.  canina  alba,  found  by 
me  this  spring.  It  formed  a  low  dense  patch  of  the 
purest  white.  It  is  as  free  in  growth  as  the  type 
and  is  now  seeding  freely,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have 
a  good  stock  of  it. 

Viola  delphinifolia  is  a  desirable  plant,  bear- 
ing freely  in  spring  pretty  blue  flowers,  and  now 
forms  a  handsome  tuft  of  finely  divided  leaves  nearly 
a  foot  high. 

White  tufted  Paksy. — "A.  D."  (p.  COl)  need 
not  remain  very  long  without  the  very  thing  he  in- 
quires and  longs  for.  I  have  here  a  sport  from  Blue 
King  not  difllering  at  all  either  in  free  habit  of 
growth  or  profusion  and  texture  of  flower.  The 
colour  is  a  pure  white  without  stain. 

Keivry.  T.  Smith, 


doUei,  then  it  will  find  plenty  to  do.  It  belongs  to 
an  unimportant  class,  now  comprised  under  Selinum, 
and  though  far  too  coarse  for  the  border,  rockery,  or 
bed,  would  do  for  the  wild  garden,  where  its  mass 
of  large  pinnate  fsUage  and  umbels  of  white  flowers 
would  be  in  plac».  It  rises  to  a  height  of  G  feet, 
and  does  anywhere ;  in  fact,  it  has  almost  naturalised 
itself  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham,  where 
we  saw  the  other  day  a  large  specimen  in  full 
bloom. 


A  NOTE  ON  WILD  PLANTS. 

At  the  end  of  the  road  in  which  I  reside  was  a 
vacant  plot  of  ground  that  had  been  used  for  several 
years  as  a  receptacle  for  general  rubbish.  As  no- 
body appeared  to  own  or  take  any  interest  in  it  I 
took  possession,  put  up  a  decent  fence,  and  after 
immense  exertions  in  the  way  of  stacking  tiles  and 
moving  old  tar,  gravel  and  rubbish  off  the  surface, 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  under  cultivation  for  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  It  is  now,  from  being  a  dis- 
grace to  the  owner  and  a  nuisance  to  all  around,  an 
improvement  to  the  road  itself  and  a  pleasure  to  all 
concerned.  Everything  grows  in  it  luxuriantly. 
But  what  I  want  particularly  now  to  mention  is 
that  in  my  narrow  flower  border  there  have  grown 
op  various  weeds,  and  in  the  early  spring  four  of 
them  were  especially  noticeable,  viz.,  one  with  a 
strong  red  shoot  like  a  young  Rose  bush  (which 
turned  out  to  be  Melilotus  ofiicinalis),  Reseda  luteola, 
VerbascumThapsns,and  Dipsacus  sylvestris.  These 
were  so  regular  in  form  that  they  were  admired  by 
all  my  friends,  and  so  were  left  alone.  They  have 
held  their  own  against  Hollyhocks,  Sunflowers, 
Phloxes,  Rudbeckias,  and  others,  and  are  now  ad- 
mired more  than  ever.  I  measured  their  height 
and  found  them  to  be  as  follows:  The  Melilot, 
7  feet  6  inches;  Mignonette,  7  feet  5  inches;  Teazle, 
7  feet  2  inches;  and  Mullein,  5  feet  5  inches.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  a  small  Teazle  (D.  pilosus)  about 
5  feet ;  a  Balsam  (Impatiens  fulva),  3  feet  6  inches ; 
Erigeron  canadense,  4  feet  6  inches ;  London 
Rocket  (Sisymbrium  Irio),  FHxweed  (Sisymbrium 
Sophia),  Alyssum  incanum,  Raphistrum  orientale, 
and  Inula  Elecampane.  The  last-mentioned  I  ob- 
tained from  the  Mendip  Hills.  All  these  are  in- 
teresting plants  in  their  way,  and  afford  me  more 
pleasure  than  the  carefully  raked  bare  ground 
which  I  see  in  many  gardens  around. 

Bedford  Park  R.  J.  G.  Read. 


New  Holland  "Violet  (Erpetion  reniforme)  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  rock  plants  in  bloom  now,  as 
it  covers  the  ground  with  a  mass  of  neat  green 
leaves,  amongst  which  the  large  A'iolet-like  flowers 
peer  through  in  profusion.  During  the  summer  in 
the  rock  garden  it  forms  a  mantle  of  green  cover- 
ing, and  plant  it  away  from  coarser  things,  so  that 
its  lovely  blue  and  white  flowers  will  not  be  over- 
shadowed. It  never  does  well  thronghout  the  year 
in  the  open  ground,  bat  flourishes  to  perfection  in  a 
cold  house. 

Calceolaria  mexicana  is  somewhat  of  a  weed, 
but  there  are  many  odd  spots,  nooks,  and  corners  in 
the  garden  where  it  could  be  planted,  and  a  speci- 
men or  two  in  the  herbaceous  border  would  be 
allowable,  if  kept  in  order.  But  it  is  so  weedy  in 
growth  that  it  will  prove  quite  a  plague  if  permitted 
to  range  at  will.  In  a  corner  at  Kew  there  is  a 
mass  of  it,  and  the  strong  healthy  leaves,  dense 
habit,  and  cheerful  yellow  flowers  mark  it  as  a 
plant  not  to  be  despised.  It  sows  itself,  therefore 
gives  very  little  trouble  as  regards  culture. 

Oreocome  CandoUei. — If  the  floral  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  commence  certifi- 
cating things  of   the  character  of  Oreocome  Can- 


Lilium  candidum.— The  white  Lilies  in  my 
garden  have  entirely  disappeared  this  summer, 
having  fallen  victims  to  the  destructive  fungus  de- 
scribed in  The  Garden,  July  21  (p.  67).  I  thought 
the  roots  had  been  attacked  by  some  grub  or  worm, 
but  on  taking  them  up  I  could  find  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  disease  appeared  suddenly,  completed 
its  ravages  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with  me  has 
destroyed  leaves,  stems,  and  bulbs;  in  fact,  you 
might  almost  say  it  was  done  before  you  could  look 
round. — Henry  Burney,  M'arendon  Iteciory,  Beds. 

Gaillardias  promise  to  become  amongst  the 
most  popular  of  outdoor  summer  flowers,  and  have 
certainly  many  points  of  merit.  They  are  so  free 
and  gay  that  a  clump  should  be  in  every  garden, 
and  it  needs  no  special  condition  to  obtain  a  free 
growth  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  richly  coloured 
flowers.  At  the  exhibitions  recently  they  have  been 
exceedingly  well  shown,  notwithstanding  that  the 
season  has  been  somewhat  against  them.  In  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham  the  other  day 
they  were  floweiing  well,  making  a  great  amount  of 
leaf  and  throwing  plenty  of  flowers.  Admiration 
is  a  variety  of  well-defined  colour,  yellow,  with  a 
central  ring  of  crimson.  Two  other  good  sorts  at 
Tottenham  are  maxima  and  Sunset. 

Banded  Rush  (Scirpus  zebrinus,  or,  to  give  it 
the  full  title,  S.  Tabernsmontani  zebrinus)  is  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  hardy  Rush,  introduced  about 
the  year  1S81  from  Japan,  so  is  comparatively  new, 
but  cannot  remain  rare  long.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  handsome  of  the  large  genus  of  which 
it  is  a  member,  and  is  sometimes  labelled  Juncus 
zebrinus,  though  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  note 
is  that  under  which  it  is  best  known.     It  grows 


about  3  feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  the  round  leaves, 
transversely  and  regularly  banded  with  white  and 
green,  are  like  huge  porcupine  quills,  quite  as 
beautiful  in  their  way.  In  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at 
Tottenham  it  revels  in  a  tub  of  muddy  soil  in  full 
exposure. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Wet  weather  flowers. — Most  certainly  these 
are  the  kinds  that  are  needed  this  season,  and  what 
flowers  there  are  continue  to  open  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  sunshine  and  warmth,  and  not  as  a  result  of 
these.  As  we  may — though  it  is  to  be  hoped  not 
— have  a  repetition  of  the  same  sort  of  weather 
another  year,  I  here  note  those  that  are  floweiing 
well  in  the  open  borders  under  weather  conditions 
so  opposite  to  those  that  usually  prevail  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  I  begin  with  tuberous  Begonias, 
because  they  are  the  gayest  of  all  and  impervious 
to  injury  from  the  heaviest  rain.  The  growth  of 
the  plant  is  not  so  kindly  as  in  warm  and  drier 
weather,  but  the  flowers  are  finer;  the  trusses  are  so 
abnormally  over-weighted,  that  most  of  them  have 
had  to  be  tied  up  with  small  sticks.notwithstanding 
the  sturdy  character  of  the  flower-stems.  The 
fibrous-rooted  varieties  are  in  no  way  behind  as  re- 
gards both  growth  and  free  production  of  flowers. 
That  now  well-known  dwarf  growing  bedding  va- 
riety Princess  Beatrice  is  simply  magnificent,  as  is 
also  the  variety  Weltoniensis,  which,  except  that  it 
is  not  nearly  so  dwarf,  partakes  largely  of  the 
character  of  Princess  Beatrice.  The  varieties  cas- 
taEa>folia  and  Ingrami  are  equally  free  flowering, 
but  being  taller  and  not  of  such  dense  growth  they 
do  not  make  that  show  in  the  borders  the  other 
varieties  do.  Fuchsias  are  excellent  wet  weather 
plants.  Every  year  they  have  made  a  fine  show  in 
our  bedding  arrangements,  but  this  season  they  are 
especially  good,  and  not  a  flower  seems  ever  to  be 
the  worse  for  the  almost  daily  deluge  of  rain  they 
have  had  for  at  least  five  weeks.  In  this  connec- 
tion, because  they  are  intermixed  with  the  Fuchsias, 
I  must  mention  what  is  now  commonly  called  the 
Blue  Marguerite  (Agathsea  cselestis)  as  being  of 
first-rate  merit  as  a  bedding  plant  for  all  weathers  ; 
it  was  just  as  fine  last  as  it  is  this  present  season. 
The  real  Marguerites,  both  yellow  and  white- 
flowered  varieties,  are  all  of  them  worthy  of  classi- 
fication amongst  good  flowering  wet  weather  plants, 
and  everybody  knows  they  are  first-rate  when  heat 
and  drought  prevail,  as  long  as  they  get  moderate 
supplies  of  artificial  watering.  Tufted  Pansies  of 
all  sorts,  as  everybody  would  expect,  are  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  place 
the  Pansies  generally  as  high  on  the  list  of  drought, 
resisting  plants,  but  this  is  quite  hopeless,  though 
some  sorts  stand  heat  and  drought  very  much  better 
than  others ;  among  such  are  Bluebell,  Mrs.  Gray, 
Countess  of  Hopetonn,  and  Hardwick  Yellow,  these 
varieties  being  here  last  year  almost  as  good  as  at 
present.  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  Verbenas,  and 
Calceolarias  about  exhaust  the  list  of  good  wet 
weather  flowers,  at  least  as  far  as  ordinary  plants 
are  concerned,  but  this  being  the  declining  phase 
of  flower  gardening,  I  note  sundry  others  in  the  fast 
becoming  popular  section  that  have  and  still  are 
flowering  and  lasting  a  long  time  in  that  state  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  July  weather  has  this  year 
been  of  the  same  type  as  April,  only  worse.  Del- 
phiniums are  splendid.  We  have  huge  masses 
ranging  from  3  feet  to  9  feet  high,  and  none  are  one 
bit  the  worse  for  the  excessive  rainfall  and  pro- 
longed absence  of  sunshine.  All  the  Spiiaeas 
are  jast  as  beautiful,  and  in  no  way  injured 
by  wet.  The  Japanese  Anemones  relish  the  wet 
thoroughly  ;  the  flowering  stems  are  very  fine,  and 
the  foliage  three  times  the  usual  size ;  the  heads  of 
bloom  are  immense,  but  the  individual  flowers  a 
little  too  flimsy  to  withstand  in  good  form  for  many 
days  this  abnormally  wet  weather.  They  are  worthy 
a  place  in  this  connection,  because  of  their  freedom 
of  growth,  grand  foliage,  and  fine  flower  heads.  The 
two  varieties  of  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis  flava  and 
II.  fulva)  are  carrying  an  immense  number  of  flowers, 
which,  though  each  lasts  but  a  single  day,  are 
so  numerous  that  up  to  the  present  they  have  pro- 
duced a  most  gay  effect,  and  this,  frcm  my  point  of 
1  view,  is  not  the  greatest  of  their  metits,  that  being 
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the  nnique  perfume  the  flowers  give  off.  Our  plants 
have  been  planted  a  little  more  than  four  years,  and 
have  had  but  one  good  dressing  of  new  soil  and 
manure  in  that  time,  and  yet  they  continue  to  im- 
prove in  vigour,  thus  showing  the  species  to  be  a 
good  doer  under  the  most  meagre  conditions  as  to 
cuUure. 

Eablt  flowering  Phloxes — We  have  num- 
bers of  these,  principally  dwarf  varieties,  that  began 
to  flower  early  in  June  and  are  still  good,  and  though 
all  have  not  that  strong  substance  of  petal  that 
retists  decay  from  continual  rains,  by  far  the  larger 
part  have,  and  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  greater 
praise  than  by  recording  the  fact  that  for  six  weeks 
at  least  we  have  been  able  to  cut  large  quantities  of 
flowers  from  plants  extending  over  a  very  limited 
area,  and  still  they  come.  The  section  is  generally 
known  as  the  suifrutioosa,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  later  flowering  or  decussata  section,  some  of 
which  are  already  flowering  freely,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  late  autumn.  I  ought  to  add 
that  the  heat  and  drought  of  last  summer  had  no 
appreciable  influence  in  checking  the  growth  of 
either  flowers  or  plants,  so  that  these  also  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "all-weathers"  list.  Antirr- 
hinums and  Pentstemons  are  evidently  half  aquatics. 
They  are  full  of  flower  and  extra  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  being  such  a  long  season  in  bloom  they  deserve 
a  foremost  place  in  the  mixed  flower  borders.  Last 
season  they  were  much  crippled  with  red  spider, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  turned  out  a  complete 
failure,  and  this  decisively  brands  them  as  plants  to 
be  avoided  in  dry  seasons  and  climates.  White 
Goat's  Rue  (Galega  oflicinalis  alba)  — This  has  been 
the  gem  amongst  our  taller  growing  perennials  for 
the  last  five  or  six  weeks.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
purest  white  and  produced  in  rich  profusion  on  long 
stems  in  spike  form.  The  individual  flowers  are  not 
unlike  those  of  a  Pea,  and  the  foliage  is  like  that  of 
a  Vetch.  Last  year  it  continued  to  flower  till  late 
autumn,  so  that  it  may  be  expected  to  flower  still 
longer  this  year.  I  have  also  a  lilac  variety  given 
to  me  by  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  which  I 
do  not  find  in  any  hardy  plant  list.  It  is  not  so 
vigorous  in  growth,  but  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  and  bear  wet,  lasting  as  long  as 
those  of  the  white  variety.  The  ffiaotheras  (Even- 
ing Primroses)  are  also  this  season  in  superb  con- 
dition, the  varieties  Fraseri,  fruticosa  major,  mar- 
giData,and  Yonngi  being  more  than  usually  vigorous 
and  free  flowering, and  to  judge  by  the  exclamations 
sometimes  uttered  by  visitors  on  first  seeing  them, 
one  is  safe  in  predicting  their  increased  popularity. 
A  long-spiked,  white-flowering  Veronica,  of  which  I 
do  not  know  the  name,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a 
month  past,  a  prominent  object  in  our  mixed  flower 
borders.  The  plant  attains  a  height  of  2  feet,  and 
the  spikes  of  flower  close  upon  3  feet,  including 
stem,  and  the  form  of  the  flower-spike  is  almost 
the  counterpart  of  those  produced  by  Acticaspioata. 
It  is  a  most  telling  flower  for  cutting  to  use  in  the 
tall  vases  that  are  now  so  fashionable.  The  shrubby 
variety  of  Veronica  Traversi,  which  always  flowers 
80  freely,  does  still  more  so  this  season.  No  weather 
damages  either  flowers  or  plants,  and  not  the  least 
of  its  merits  is  that  it  is  evergreen,  and  the  small 
twiggy  stems  can  be  used  with  excellent  effect  In 
vases  of  cut  flowers  during  the  winter  when  choice 
greenery  is  scarce.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
list  of  what  may  be  termed  permanent  wet  weather 
flowers,  there  are  various  annuals  worthy  of  men- 
tion, such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Zinnias,  Mignonette, 
Poppies,  Salpiglossis,  Stocks,  Cornflower  (Cyanus), 
lodian  Pinks,  Lupines,  and  many  others,  but  I  men- 
tion only  such  as  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 
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Alstroemerias  are  amongst  the  showiest  of  the 
Amaryllis  family,  and  in  respect  to  the  hardier 
kinds,  as  A.  aurantiaca,  ot  very  easy  culture,  be- 
coming established  quickly  if  the  situation  is  at  all 
suitable.  Others  of  a  more  delicate  char.icter  will 
reqiire  well-drained,  dry,  and  light  positions  such 
a9  miy  be  found  on  mxny  rockeries  and  borders. 
Amongst  the  best  of  th^se  Peruvian  and  Brazilian 
Lilies,  if  we  m\y  so  call  them,  are  A.  anrea,  the  bet- 
ter-known aurantiaoa  and  cbilentii.    With  these,  a 


most  showy  group  of  hardy  flowers  is  obtained. 
The  other  day  large  clumps  of  A.  aurantiaca  were 
in  full  glory  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery,  and  it  does  not 
take  many  plants  to  make  a  profuse  display  of 
colour.  They  attain,  under  good  conditions,  a 
height  of  4  feet,  and  the  leafy  stems  are  crowned 
with  umbels  of  many  flowers,  the  colour  rich  orange. 
A.  aurea,  as  seen  at  Tottenham,  is  another  robust 
grower  of  the  character  of  the  last  named,  but  bril- 
liant yellow,  quite  of  a  different  shade  to  A.  anran- 
faca.  The  most  variable,  perhaps,  of  the  Alstnc- 
merias  is  A.  chilensis,  while  it  is  certainly  one  ot 
the  most  charming  of  all.  The  plant  grows  about  2 
feet  in  height,  and  presents  flowers  of  all  shades  of 
colour,  from  the  richest  orange-red  to  the  most 
delicate  pink. 

Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNEDX. 

APPLYING  STIMULANTS. 
Following  my  notes  (p.  COS)  on  the  "  Prepa- 
ration of  Stimulants,"  1  will  now  describe  what 
I  consider  the  best  way  to  apply  them.  Soot 
water  in  a  weak  state  is  the  best  thing  to  apply 
first  to  the  roots  as  a  stimulant.  One  bushel  of 
soot  placed  in  a  bag  to  100  gallons  of  water  will 
be  ample.  The  water  soaking  through  the  soot 
in  the  bag  becomes  charged  with  the  manurial 
properties.  Water  used  in  this  manner  may  be 
given  to  the  plants  every  time  they  require 
watering  for  a  week,  and  then  it  is  better  to 
withhold  soot  water  for  three  weeks,  giving 
them  another  course  after  this.  The  stimulant 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  liquid 
manures  during  the  time  soot  water  is  in  use, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to. stop  using  other  stimu- 
lants whOe  soot  water  is  being  given  to  the 
plants. 

When  using  soot  water  I  would  advise  begin- 
ners to  be  careful.  I  have  seen  plants  injured 
through  using  it  too  freely.  It  is  far  better  to 
use  it  weaker  and  often.  Chrysanthemums  re- 
quire a  change  of  food,  and  the  stimulants 
should  be  varied,  using  one  sort  for,  say,  a  week, 
then  have  another.  To  the  strongest  growing 
varieties  stimulants  should  be  given  every  time 
water  is  required  if  the  plants  are  well  rooted. 
All  stimulants  should  be  used  in  a  weak  state 
to  begin  with,  increasing  the  strength  as  the 
plants  grow.  If  a  spell  of  wet  weather  sets  in 
for,  say,  a  week  together,  it  is  wise  to  withhold  all 
stimulants  for  a  .short  time,  as  extra  care  isneeded 
in  applying  water  to  the  roots  of  any  sort.  In 
the  case  of  weak-growing  kinds,  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  occasionally,  as  over-feeding 
brings  on  premature  bud-formation  or  malfor- 
mation of  the  petals,  caused  by  forcing  the 
larger  outer  petals  too  quickly,  and  not  allow- 
ing the  centre  of  the  flower-bud  to  fill  up  by 
degrees,  as  it  should  do  under  proper  circum- 
stances. When  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  approach- 
ing dryness  is  the  proper  time  to  apply  stimu- 
lants. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  quantity  of  manure 
to  use  for  making  liquids,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  cultivator.  A 
safer  guide  is  to  use  the  liquid  made  from 
animal  manures  about  the  colour  of  brown 
brandy.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  in  careful 
hands  is  an  excellent  manure,  perhaps  un- 
equalled, but  the  percentage  of  ammonia  con- 
tained in  the  different  samples  varies  so  much 
that  it  is  decidedly  risky  to  use  it.  It  is  wise  to 
act  safely,  that  is,  give  it  in  a  weak  state,  but 
often.  The  cultivator  should  be  (juite  certain 
that  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  before  com- 
mencing the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The 
best  way  to  apply  it  is  as  follows  :  Dissolve 
one  tablespoonful  in  4  gallons  of  liquid  manure 
and  apply  it   to  the  plants  once  a  week  ;  the 


alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  after  its 
application  can  be  quickly  discerned  if  they 
were  pale  before.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
also  much  improved.  The  pink-lilac  flowers 
and  darker  shades  are  rendered  much  richer  by 
the  use  of  this  manure.  Some  growers  sprinkle 
the  ammonia  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
water  it  in,  but  this  is  dangerous  to  the  surface 
roots  of  the  plants,  as  they  often  are  burnt  with 
the  ammonia.  The  loss  of  the  surface  roots  by 
this  mismanagement  gives  a  serious  check  to 
the  plants. 

When  the  flower-buds  are  forming  in  the 
points  of  the  shoots  which  are  considered  the 
best  for  each  particular  variety,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  crown  or  terminal  buds,  the 
application  of  stimulants  should  cease  for  a  time 
until  the  flower-buds  are  formed  and  swelling, 
as  during  the  time  the  buds  are  in  the  embryo 
state  a  check  to  the  growth  takes  place.  When 
to  finally  stop  the  use  of  stimulants  of  any  sort 
and  depend  solely  on  clear  water  for  the  finish- 
ing of  the  blooms  is  a  matter  about  which  some 
growers  disagree.  Some  advise  that  feeding  be 
discontinued  as  soon  as  the  bloom  buds  show 
colour,  but  in  my  opinion  that  is  just  the  stage 
when  assistance  is  required  to  develop  the 
flowers.  Continue  to  feed  the  plants  until  the 
blooms  are  three  parts  expanded,  then  cease  the 
use  of  stimulants,  as  it  will  be  found  that 
plants  in  that  stage  do  not  require  water  nearly 
so  often  as  those  plants  which  are  in  a  more 
backward  condition. 
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THE  HABROTHAMNUS. 

(MEXICAN   NIGHTSHADES.'*) 

These  belong  to  the  Natural  Order  of  Solanacese, 
and  are  with  scarcely  any  exceptions  plants  of 
vigorous  and  fres  growth,  and  well  worth  culti- 
vating in  the  most  limited  collection  of  green- 
house plants  where  there  is  suflioient  space  at 
disposal  to  display  their  floral  beauties  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  The  Habrothamnus  does 
best  when  grown  as  a  wall  or  pillar  plant,  or, 
better  still,  for  festooning  wire  arches  of  goodly 
height.  In  this  latter  manner  it  appears  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  The  graceful  terminal 
clusters  of  flowers  are  most  effective,  and  these 
combined  with  the  exceedingly  free-flowering 
character  of  the  best  known  kinds,  should  in- 
duce all  cultivators  to  afford  them  space.  To 
the  amateur  the  different  varieties  can  be  espe- 
cially recommended  as  plants  of  easy  culture, 
thriving  as  they  do  with  far  less  care  and  atten- 
tion than  has  to  be  given  to  many  genera  possess- 
ing less  attractive  features.  I  find  the  Habro- 
thamnus succeeds  well  in  the  conservatory,  my 
practice  being  (with  H.  elegans  more  particu- 
larly) to  never  prune  the  growths  of  the  present 
season,  but  after  a  long  continuance  of  flower- 
ing to  thin  out  all  the  weakly  wood  and  those 
shoots  which  have  ceased  flowering.  Ourplants 
are  growing  on  arches,  and  the  growths  when 
of  extra  length  are  lightly  drawn  over  them  ; 
this  invariably  causes  lateral  shoots  to  break 
forth  in  quantity,  each  of  which  scarcely  ever 
fails  to  produce  a  cluster  of  flowers.  Whilst 
this  is  going  on  fresh  shoots  to  take  their  place 
will  emanate  from  lower  down  the  stems,  for 
varieties  of  the  Habrothamnus  are  almost  of 
perpetual  growth  if  they  receive  kindly  atten- 
tion. The  bright  sunshine  of  the  summer  which 
is  gained  in  houses  with  a  southern  aspect  is  not 
necessary  for  their  successful  culture,  although 
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it  might  conduce  to  their  flowering  more  freely 
later  on  in  the  season  or  the  following  spring. 
An  easterly  or  western  aspect  will  suit  them 
admirably,  and  preserve  the  foliage  in  good 
colour.  For  ensuring  greater  success  in  their 
cultivation  I  strongly  recommend  the  planting 
out  system  in  every  practicable  case,  less  atten- 
tion being  thus  needed  in  the  way  of  watering, 
whUe  the  roots  appear  to  delight  in  rambliug 
about  at  their  entire  freedom  and  are  in  no 
wise  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  when 
the  plants  are  thoroughly  established.  For 
young  plants  which  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be 


has  no  existence  with  us;  we  are,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  absolutely  free  from  this  pest  ;  thus  our 
Habrothamnus,  in  common  with  many  other 
plants,  does  not  have  to  undergo  the  periodical 
cleansing  process  which  is  almost  martyrdom  to 
many  fine  plants.  Where,  however,  it  does  exist, 
some  well-tried  insecticide  should  be  persever- 
ingly  applied  until  extermination  is  efl'ected. 
A  free  use  of  the  syringe  will  greatly  assist  to 
keep  the  plants  clean  as  well  as  be  conducive  to 
their  well-being  in  other  respects. 

The  following  varieties  are  well  worth  cultiva- 
tion, viz.  : — 


Habrothamnua'fasciculatus. 


turned  out  of  pots  1  recommend  good  fibrous 
loam  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  quantity  of 
leaf-mould  or  peat  to  encourage  fresh  root 
action  as  quickly  as  possible.  An  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  needful  when  the  plants  be- 
come established,  and  at  no  time  should  they 
be  allowed  to  get  excessively  dry  at  the  root 
unless  a  severe  pruning  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  them  within  bounds.  I  find  green-fiy 
to  be  the  most  troublesome  insect  here ;  this, 
however,  is  easily  overcome  by  fumigation. 
Mealy  bug,  the  dread  of  all  good  plant  growers, 


Habeothamnus  Nbwelli  (the  subject  of  this 
week's  coloured  plate,  most  faithfully  reproduced 
from  Nature)  is  a  variety  of  very  free  growth, 
promising  also  to  be  a  worthy  companion  of  H. 
elegans  in  its  freedom  of  flowering.  The  flowers 
are  very  distinct  in  colour  and  also  last  a  long  time 
in  perfection. 

H.  AUBANTIACUS  is  an  excellent  companion  to 
the  foregoing ;  its  orange-coloured  flowers  are  also 
freely  produced,  and  when  loosely  trained  to  a 
pUlar  or  column  as  I  have  seen  it  in  Kew  Gardens 
it  is  a  worthy  and  distinct  plant.  The  colour  is 
quite  novel. 


H.  ELEGANS  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  the 
most  largely  cultivated  of  the  whole  genus ;  none 
surpass  it  in  its  freedom  of  flowering,  whilst  it  is 
also  the  hardiest  of  all,  as  well  as  of  the  easiest 
possible  culture.  I  have  used  its  flowers  with 
capital  efEect  in  table  decoration,  choosing  corymbs 
with  at  least  JO  inches  or  1  foot  of  growth  attached 
to  show  it  in  its  natural  manner.  Almost  a  per- 
petual bloomer. 

H.  FASCICULATUS  is  another  excellent  species 
(see  illustration  for  an  idea  of  its  beauty).  When 
well  grown  this  kind  will  yield  its  trusses  of  flowers 
of  extra  size,  producing  a  very  fine  efEect  if  grown 
in  the  way  previously  advised.  It  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  the  early  spring  months. 

There  is  a  variegated  form  of  H.  elegans,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it  so  far  in  a  condition  to  recommend 
its  culture  in  preference  to  the  type,  or  even  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Propagation  in  all  cases  is  easily  carried  out  by 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood. 

JAMES  Hudson. 


Fruit  Garden. 


RELIABLE   STRAWBERRIES. 

Of  the  numerous  Strawberries  in  cultivation,  it 
may  be  said  that  about  half  a  dozen  furnish  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fruit  that  supplies  the  markets 
of  our  large  towns.  Since  the  day  when  Keen's 
Seedling  was  without  a  rival  as  the  main-crop 
kind,  no  Strawberry  has  attained  the  position 
that  Sir  J.  Paxton  now  holds  both  in  private 
and  market  gardens.  Probably  this  will  in  due 
time  have  to  give  place  to  a  more  worthy  suc- 
cessor, but  a  good  many  Strawberries  will  no 
doubt  be  raised  before  Sir  Joseph  is  dethroned. 
As  regards  flavour,  I  prefer  next  to  British 
Queen  a  weU-ripened  President.  To  me  there 
is  something  very  attractive  about  this  Straw- 
berry, the  flesh  has  such  a  rich  appearance, 
and  when  thoroughly  well  grown  and  allowed 
to  hang  until  the  aroma  is  plainly  perceptible, 
it  takes  on  a  flavour  that  hardly  any  other  kind 
develops.  I  much  doubt,  too,  if  we  have  a  more 
reliable  kind  than  this.  It  seems  to  be  far  less 
susceptible  to  variations  of  soil  and  climate  than 
any  other  large-berried  variety,  and  were  a 
Strawberry  election  held  I  should  expect  to  see 
it  almost,  if  not  quite,  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
I  have  heard  Strawberry  growers  say  that  Sir 
J.  Paxton  did  not  yield  well  with  them,  but  so 
far  as  I  can  remember  I  have  never  heard  this 
remark  made  of  President.  The  great  defect 
of  President  is  only  perceivable  in  a  season  like 
the  present.  The  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
calyx,  which  tightly  embraces  the  fruit  instead 
of  formLQg  a  friU  to  it,  affords  an  easy  lodg- 
ment for  moisture,  which  in  a  wet  time  remains 
long  enough  to  set  up  decay  in  the  pulp.  For 
this  reason,  even  under  glass  one  has  to  be  very 
careful  in  the  use  of  the  syringe  from  the  time 
the  berries  are  half  grown.  Copiously  sprink- 
ling so  late  in  the  day  that  the  water  has  not 
time  to  completely  evaporate  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  ruin  a  crop  In  the  course  of  a  week. 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  hard  in 
the  flesh  that  the  berries  bear  with  indiflerence 
such  a  heavy  downpour  as  we  have  lately  ex- 
perienced. Commercially,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ranks 
higher  than  any  other.  Sir  C.  Napier  excepted, 
and  this  latter  must  be  exceptionally  well  grown 
to  command  a  higher  price  in  the  London 
market.  This  year,  for  instance,  Paxtons  have 
realised  Is.  per  lb.  more  than  President,  al- 
though quality  was  identical.  This  year,  how- 
ever, and  for  the  first  time,  Paxton  has  been 
overdone.  In  the  Whitsun  week  one  salesman 
had  a  ton  and  a  half  of  good  fruit  consigned  to 
him,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was  sold  at  the  un- 
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precedented  price  for  forced  Strawberries  of  6d. 
per  lb.  When  one  grower  alone  forces  upwards 
of  200,000  pot  plants,  the  glutting  of  the  market 
need  occaeion  no  surprise.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  wonder  if  such  a  quantity  of  fruit  could  be 
disposed  of  at  a  profitable  rate. 

Probably  no  Strawberry  stands  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  private  grower  than  H^ricart 
de  Thury.  Grown  under  various  aliases  for 
some  years  to  but  a  limited  extent,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally recognised  as  being  one  of  the  hardiest, 
most  prolific,  and  sure-beating  kinds.  We 
shall  probably  never  get  a  Strawberry  to  excel 
this  in  reliability.  It  appears  to  thrive  in  any 
toil  and  situation,  and  will  often  fruit  well 
where  other  kinds  fail.  It  is  probably  the  best 
of  aU  Strawberries  for  early  forciug.  It  hap- 
pens, too,  to  be  vtry  bright  and  firm,  and  for 
this  reason  finds  special  favour  with  the  jam 
makers.  As  regards  flavour,  the  less  said  the 
better,  and  where  President  and  Keen's  Seed- 
ling do  well,  Vicomtesse  may  go  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  A  Strawberry  that  appears  to  have  had 
its  day — for  I  rarely  see  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents make  mention  of  it — is  Princess  Alice 
Maud.  For  many  years  this  was  considered  the 
beat  market  kmd  both  for  under  glass  and  in 
the  open,  and  was  brought  into  Covent  Garden 
out  of  Eesex  by  the  wagon-load  at  the  time 
when  British  Queen  and  the  very  hardy,  bright- 
coloured,  but  rather  shy -fruiting  Kitley's 
Goliath  came  in  from  Bath.  Alice  Maud  is  by 
no  means  of  bad  flavour,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  reliable  Strawberries  we  have.  If  this 
and  other  kinds  be  grown  together,  it  will  inva- 
riably be  found  that  Alice  Maud  outlasts  them. 
Having  at  one  time  grown  this  kind  for  market, 
I  have  never  quite  got  rid  of  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  was  ever  more  impressed  with  its  ability 
to  thrive  under  adverse  circumstances  than  this 
year.  Some  plants  put  in  several  years  ago, 
without  previous  preparation  of  the  soil  or  the 
use  of  any  manure  since,  have,  notwithstanding 
the  two  last  dry  summers,  this  year  given  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  No  other  Strawberry  that  I  grow 
would  survive-  under  buch  circumstances  on  my 
light  soil,  so  that  a  better  proof  of  the  excep- 
tional value  of  this  Strawberry  for  unfavourable 
soils  could  scarcely  be  had. 

The  heaviest  cropping  Strawberry  I  know  is 
Marguerite,  from  which  I  can  always  gather 
one-third  more  fruit  than  from  any  other  kind. 
It  bears  large  berries,  but  it  is  owing  to  its 
compact  habit  that  to  much  fruit  can  be  taken 
from  the  space.  Its  great  fault  is  its  softness, 
which  causes  the  berries  to  rot  wholesale  in  a 
wet  time.  It  is  a  Strawberry  that  I  .should 
always  grow  some  of,  as  it  is  so  early,  and  one 
does  not  have  to  go  far  ti  fill  the  basket.  The 
Strawberry  i.i,  however,  full  of  vagaries  ;  the 
kind  that  will  thrive  and  bear  well  in  one  place 
will,  perhaps,  be  equally  disappcjiuting  but  a 
short  distance  away.  The  great  point  is  to  find 
one  that  can  be  relied  on  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  trial  of  the  most  popular  kinds  wiU  soon 
give  the  grower  the  re<iuisite  knowledge. 

J.  C.  B. 

Market  garden  fruit  notes.— When  looking 
over  a  large  fruit  garden  in  West  Middlefex  a  few 
dajs  ago,  I  found  a  very  heavy  crop  of  Victoria 
Plums,  the  branches  benriirg  down  with  the  weight 
of  the  green  fruit,  and  the  proprietor  said  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  so  good  a  crop,  becaufe 
the  display  of  bloom  did  not  appear  large.  Among 
the  Victoria  Plums  was  one  that  had  been  planted 
twenty-four  years,  and  which  bad  never  fruited  until 
last  year,  when  there  was  a  heavy  crop.  This  season 
the  tree  appears  to  be  dying,  and  only  one  small 
branch  is  of  a  vigorous  character,  and  bearing 
fruit.    Prince  of  Wales  Plum,  also  bearing  a  remark. 


ably  good  crop,  is  said  to  be  a  variety  that  is  im- 
patient of  much  pruning,  the  cause  of  death  in  the 
trees  being  the  too  free  use  of  the  knife.  The  Dove 
Bank  Plum,  which  is  regarded  as  similar  to  the  Go- 
liath, has  also  a  good  crop  ;  it  is  much  liked  by  fruit 
growers,  and  is  considered  to  be  greatly  superior  to 
the  Orleans.  Of  Pears,  the  largest  crops  are  on 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Hessle,  Beurre  de  Capiau- 
mont,  Calebasse,  Beurr^  Diel,  Marie  Louise  (although 
the  last  is  not  so  heavily  cropped  as  some  of  the 
others)  and  what  is  locally  known  as  the  Chalk 
Pear.  A  few  trees  of  what  is  known  as  the  New 
Swan's  Egg  are  also  grown.  This  variety  follows 
theBeurrcj  Diel,  but  must  be  eaten  within  a  week  of 
being  gathered.  Apples  are  a  very  poor  crop,  with 
the  exception  of  Keswick  Codlin  and  Yellow 
Ingest  re.  The  trees  of  these  appear  to  be  laden. 
But  the  fruit  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  will  be 
larger  than  last  year,  and,  consequently,  till  up 
the  buf hel  better ;  and  this  fact  will  help  to 
compensate  somewhat  for  the  light  crop  of 
Pears.  Gooseberries,  as  well  as  Black  Currants, 
have  proved  a  good  crop,  and  gatherings  are  being 
made  as  soon  as  tit.  Red  Currants  are  not  so  good, 
although  there  was  a  line  show  of  blossom,  but  the 
spring  frosts  and  biting  winds  injured  the  setting 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  crop  is  only  moderate.  The 
Northumberland  Fillbasket  Raspberry  is  much  liked  ; 
it  is  a  good  cropper  and  the  fruit  large  and  solid. 
After  the  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
are  over,  the  striped  Juneatingsand  Red  Quarrenden 
Apples  will  be  getting  fit  to  gather, — R.  D. 


SCALDED  GRAPES  AND  SHOOTS. 
Heeewith  I  send  you  a  portion  of  a  bunch  of 
Grapes  together  with  a  point  of  shoot  and  leaf.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  can  let  me  know  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  The  shoots  have  gone  in  the  same  way 
as  the  one  enclosed  both  last  year  and  this.  The 
Vines,  planted  three  years  ago  in  a  border  3i  feet 
deep,  of  good  fibrous  loam,  crushed  bones,  and  lime 
rubbish,  grew  well  the  first  season  and  went  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  I  cut  them  down  to  within  3  feet 
of  the  bottom.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  have  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  required  for  young  Vines — 
night  temperature  of  about  G5°  with  about  10"  rise 
by  day.    The  kinds  are  Lady  Downe's  and  Alicante. 

W.  C. 
*t,*  The  above  is  one  of  the  worst  oases  of  scalding 
^a  so-called,  but  proven tible  disease  to  which  Lady 
Downe's,  at  one  particular  stage,  is  always  subject- 
which  has  come  under  my  notice  for  some  years.  It 
does  not  extend  over  more  than  three  weeks,  some- 
times less,  just  when  the  berries  are  finishing  ston- 
ing. Neither  is  it  confined  to  berries  exposed  to 
the  sun,  as  we  frequently  find  heavily  shaded 
bunches  reduced  to  skeletons,  whilst  others  open  to 
the  sun,  but  near  the  fresh  air  ventilators,  efcape. 
In  hot,  dry,  settled  seasons,  when  the  houses  are 
freely  and  almost  continuously  ventilated  by  day, 
and  do  not  get  too  cold  at  night,  the  disease  rarely 
puts  in  an  appearance  ;  but  this  wet  period,  made 
up  of  January  cold,  a  leaden  sky,  and  short  bursts 
of  bright  sun,  having  rendered  the  maintenance  of 
a  steady  temperature  almost  impossible,  scalding 
this  year  has  been  unusually  prevalent.  So  far,  the 
serious  state  of  the  weather  has  been  against  the 
most  careful  growers  of  Lady  Downe's,  Muscats, 
and  other  varieties  subject  to  scalding,  and  "  W.  C," 
as  a  matter  of  course,  has  sutlered  with  the  rest; 
but,  judging  from  ids  letter,  it  is  just  possible  his 
formidable  border,  :(  feet  (i  inches  in  d{]>th  and 
apparently  well  made,  in  this  case  may  have  aggra- 
vated the  disease  ;  whilst  allowing  the  tempera- 
ture to  fluctuate  under  too  much  air,  or  none  at  all, 
most  certainly  would  not  improve  matters.  Before 
advising  him  as  to  his  preventive  management 
another  year,  as  scalding  will  be  over  before  these 
lines  appear  in  print,  I  would  ask  "  W.  C."  if  he  is 
quite  satisfied  that  the  heat  and  drought  of  the 
past  year  did  not  send  the  roots  of  the  Vines  down  to 
the  bottom  of  his  deep  border  in  search  of  moisture 
which  may  have  been  denied  them  on  the  surface 
Also  if  the  lower  portion,  as  a  matter  of  course 
well  drained,  is  in  a  thoroughly  moist  growing  con- 
dition. The  scalding  of  the  berries  may  le brought 
about  by  keeping  the  honse  too  close,  and  so  may 


that  of  the  tips  of  the  laterals,  in  this  case  quite 
brown,  no  matter  how  satisfactory  the  roots  may 
be ;  but  here  I  suspect  they  have  got  down  into 
a  medium,  too  dry  or  too  wet,  and  far  away 
from  the  influence  of  solar  heat.  This  surmise 
proving  correct,  "W.  C."  should  put  his  roots 
right  this  autumn,  not  only  by  working  inwards 
from  the  front  of  the  border  until  he  reaches  that 
portion  in  which  they  begin  to  rise  rapidly  towards 
the  base  of  the  stems,  but  also  by  adding  consider- 
ably to  the  drainage ;  otherwise  it  is  possible  the 
Alicantes,  whose  points  when  in  free  growth  so 
often  scald,  will  give  much  trouble  in  the  spring, 
and  most  likely  take  to  shanking  in  the  autumn. 
The  examination  of  the  border  may  be  accom- 
plished in  an  hour ;  if  wrong,  it  must  be  put  right  by 
raising  the  roots  nearer  to  the  surface  ;  it  right,  so 
much  the  better,  as  one  suspected  enemy  will  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  "  W.  C."  may  rest  at  ease 
until  next  stoning  time.  Then,  indeed,  before  that 
stage  is  reached  he  must  put  his  house  under  special 
treatment,  and  I  venture  to  say  he  will  have  him- 
self to  thank  if  he  again  suffers  loss  amongst  the 
berries  of  his  Lady  Downe's  or  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  of  his  Alicantes.  First  of  all,  then,  the 
pipes  must  be  kept  extra  warm  through  the  night 
to  prevent  the  berries  from  becoming  too  cold,  a 
condition  in  which  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature 
causes  them  to  condense  moisture.  A  chink  of 
night  air  must  be  kept  on  the  top  ventilators  to 
prevent  moisture  from  accumulating,  but  instead  of 
shutting  this  off  in  accordance  with  our  usual 
instructions  for  syringing  purposes,  the  first  person 
in  the  vinery,  especially  on  bright  mornings,  must 
increase  it.  The  pipes  being  warm  and  the  external 
temperature  rising,  this  additional  air  will  not 
cause  a  depression,  neither  will  the  temperature 
rise  rapidly,  and  scalding  for  that  day  certainly 
will  be  prevented.  Should  the  weather  be  fine,  the 
air  must  be  gradually  increased,  and  in  the  same 
way  rediiced,  but  never  entirely  shut  off,  at  least 
until  all  tendency  to  scalding  is  over.  Condensed 
into  a  few  words,  I  may  say  scalding  is  caused  by 
late  or  Insufficient  ventilation  on  bright  mornings 
when  the  house  is  full  of  moisture,  and  being  unable 
to  escape,  a  rising  temperature  causes  it  to  con- 
dense on  the  cold  berries.  The  remedy  is  a  rather 
high  night  temperature,  and  giving  air  as  freely  by 
day  as  we  would  to  a  warm  greenhouse. — W. 
Coleman. 


BARREN  STRAWBERRIES. 
Baeeen  strawberry  plants  in  the  open  ground  ap- 
pear to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  this  year.  I  think 
Mr.  Fish's  experience  and  mine  are  alike,  viz  ,  that 
young  plants  are  fruitful,  and  old  plantations 
barren.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  arises  from  kck 
of  moisture  last  summer.  I  have  here  several  rows 
of  three-year-old  plants  of  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de 
Thury  which  have  produced  scarcely  any  fruit,  al- 
though they  lock  very  healthy.  On  the  same  piece 
of  ground  I  have  three  rows  that  were  planted  late  in 
the  autumn  of  188(),  and  although  these  last  year 
only  yielded  a  few  fruits,  this  year  they  are  bearing 
well.  These  two  lots  of  Strawberries  were  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  way  last  summer,  neither  being 
watered  after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  and  I  observed 
that  the  old  plants  suffered  and  flagged  very  much, 
wlile  the  younger  ones  didnot  flagat  all,  not  having 
halt  the  foliage  to  support.  The  conclusion  I  came 
to  was,  that  if  you  want  Strawberries  to  fruit  do 
not  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Neither  do  I  think  the  plants  are  benefited  by 
shade  if  they  suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  Observa- 
tions during  the  present  season  justify  me  in 
thinking  so.  I  want  Strawberries  as  late  in  the 
season  as  possible,  and  to  obtain  this  I  have  a 
piece  of  Strawberries  planted  on  a  north  border 
with  various  kinds.  My  method  is  to  plant  a  few 
every  season,  as  Strawberry  plants  on  this  light  soil 
do  not  last  many  seasons.  On  this  aspect  the  re- 
sults are  just  the  same  as  in  the  open,  namely,  old 
(lUnts  barren,  ynnrg  ones  fruitful.  .  Our  soil  is  very 
light,  not  more  than  2  leet  deep,  with  a  bed  of  gravel 
from  !l  feetto  1 4  feet  deep  underneath.  The  Straw- 
berries planted  in  the  north  border  give  ns  many 
good  dishes  of  fruit  (luite  late  in  an  average  season. 
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S  trange  as  it  may  appear,  Dr.  Hogg,  as  also  Frogmore 
Pine  if  fresh  plantations  are  frequently  made,  will 
grow  and  fruit  fairly  well  in  this  situation,  while  they 
refuse  to  grow  in  other  situations  in  the  garden.  I 
find  Frogmore  Pine  far  superior  to  Elton  Pine,  and 
where  it  does  well  it  should  be  planted  as  a  late  kind. 
I  observe"  J.  C.  C'recommends  planting  from  a  fruit- 
ful stock.  This  is  good  advice,  although  I  doubt 
if  the  runners  taken  from  our  plants  that  are  barren 
this  year  would  produce  barren  plants.  Vioomtesf  e 
Hericart  de  Thury  is  the  most  reliable  Strawberry  I 
grow,  although  I  have  tried  most  of  the  leading 
kinds.  Pot  Strawberries  should  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  in  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter, as  I  believe  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  barren 
plants  in  spring.  J.  C. 

Farnhunmyli. 


GRAFTING  OLD  TREES. 
Mr.  Coleman  in  The  Gaeden,  July  7  (p.  il),  writes 
in  a  strain  so  kindly  and  courteous,  that  it  is  hard 
to  dififer  from  him,  and  still  harder  to  express  that 
difference.  Still  some  of  his  references  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subj£ct  of  allowing  shoots  to  grow 
upon  the  stock  trees  with  the  grafts  merit  discus- 
sion. Now  I  take  exception  to  the  illustration 
derived  from  the  rosarian  who  allows  a  few  shoots 
to  develop  beyond  the  bud  on  the  branch  in  which 
it  is  inserted.  No  such  course  can  be  taken  in 
grafting  a  beheaded  tree,  because  the  grafts  must 
be  inserted  at  the  eslreme  ends  of  the  branches 
grafted,  and  no  assistance  in  the  way  of  helping 
the  flow  of  sap  can  be  given  to  the  grafts  as  is 
given  to  the  buds  in  the  Rose  stock.  Then  it  is 
obvious  that  whilst  shoots  on  the  stems  of  beheaded 
or  grafted  trees  may  help  the  roots  to  activity,  they 
cannot  help  the  sap  to  ascend  in  the  direction  of 
the  grafts,  but  would  rather  tend  to  withdraw  the 
sap  from  the  extremities,  and  thus  check  the  de- 
velopment of  the  grafts.  Naturally  the  sap  will 
rise  in  the  spring  strongly  in  trees  which  have  been 
beheaded,  even  if  the  roots  be  only  indifferently 
healthy  ;  and  where  it  is  important  that  the  grafts 
should  make  all  possible  growth  the  first  year,  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  best  course  to  that  end  is  to 
allow  all  the  sap  to  rush  to  the  extremities  and  thus 
force  the  grafts  into  early  and  strong  activity.  If 
later  it  be  thought  that  the  grafts  are  making 
too  strong  growth,  by  no  means  a  probable  result, 
some  shoots  from  the  main  stems  may  then  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  off  the  superabundant  sap ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  the  cases  are  few  in  which 
graft  growth  is  found  to  be  too  robust.  Once 
shoots  are  allowed  to  develop  on  the  main  stems 
in  the  way  suggested,  even  if  out  back  hard  in  the 
winter,  there  is  always  danger  that  others  will 
break  out  from  the  bases  left  in  future  years.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  suoh  shoots  be  rigidly  rubbed 
off  as  fast  as  they  show,  no  suoh  encouragement  is 
afforded  for  future  trouble,  and  the  whole  current 
of  the  sap  is  directed  to  the  grafts.  The  illustra- 
tions with  respect  to  plants  being  allowed  to 
break  before  being  potted,  or  the  letting  a  Qaickset 
hedge  make  all  the  growth  possible  the  first  year 
after  planting  before  being  cut  back,  hardly  bear 
upon  the  case  of  old-established  trees  which  have 
ample  root  hold  and  need  no  rooting  encourage- 
ment. Again,  the  beheading  and  grafting  of  an 
Apple  tree  after  all  does  not  produce  the  shock  to 
which  trees  which  are  deprived  of  their  heads  or 
even  a  part  of  their  leafage  may  be  subjected  when 
in  full  growth.  The  beheading  takes  place  when 
the  tree  is  practically  at  rest,  and  it  when  the  head 
is  removed  no  natural  check  is  given  to  the  roots, 
these  are  left  in  full  activity  to  create  a  fresh  head 
through  the  grafts  as  speedily  as  possible.  With 
respect  to  the  proposal  to  bud  shoots  which  may 
break  from  the  stems  of  old  beheaded  trees,  no 
doubt  Mr.  Coleman  is  right  in  believing  that  the 
plan  would  not  answer.  My  chief  object  in  making 
the  suggestion  was  that  when  the  original  inquiry 
was  made  the  querist  was  told  that  the  season  was 
past  for  grafting,  and  therefore  it  was  practically 
lost.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  for  consideration 
how  far  budding  the  young  shoots  which  would 
inevitably  break  out  from  the  old  tree  if  beheaded 
would  save  a  season.     No  doubt  there  would  be 


great  danger  that  strong  growth  from  buds  would 
blow  out  did  high  winds  prevail.  Certainly  by 
grafting  any  clean  old  tree  with  stout  grafts  and 
doing  it  well  at  the  proper  season,  a  wonderful 
head  may  be  obtained  of  the  new  kind  in  about 
three  years.  A.  D. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Early  Vines, 
from  which  heavy  crops  of  fruit  have  been  cut,  will 
take  liberal  supplies  of  diluted  liquid  whenever  the 
internal  borders  require  watering,  and  a  dressing  of 
soot,  guano,  and  wood  ashes  cast  over  the  external 
roots  will  do  good  service,  not  only  in  forcing  late- 
rals, but  also  in  preserving  the  old  leaves  until  they 
have  properly  performed  their  functions  and  die  off 
naturally.  Last  year  we  were  able  to  give  the  ex- 
ternal roots  liberal  waterings  with  the  hose,  and 
were  glad  to  retain  a  heavy  moisture  -  holding 
mulch;  but  this  season,  a  close  repetition  of  1860,  we 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  above  dry  stimulants, 
which  soon  get  washed  in  by  the  heavy  rains,  and 
feel  safe  in  reducing  the  outside  covering  to  an 
extent  that  will  let  in  solar  heat  when  the  sun's  rays 
reach  the  earth.  If  any  root  or  border  work  in  this 
department  is  contemplated,  the  mode  and  extent 
should  now  be  decided  upon,  also  the  materials 
likely  to  be  wanted,  as  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Vines  have  time  to  became  thoroughly  re-esta- 
blished before  the  leaves  fall.  All  houses  from 
which  the  Grapes  have  been  cleared  will  require  an 
occasional  washing  with  the  hose  to  keep  the  foliage 
fresh  and  free  from  spider,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
ventilators  from  this  time  forward  may  be  left  con- 
stantly open.  I  do  not  approve  of  stripping  early 
vineries  until  after  the  foliage  is  ripe ;  but,  alive  to 
the  benefit  derived  from  exposure  of  the  leaves  and 
internal  borders  to  heavy  rains,  would  suggest  the 
temporary  running  up  and  down  of  all  portable 
lights  during  the  continuance  of  this  showery 
weather.  If  young  Vines  planted  this  spring  have 
gone  on  well,  and  are  likely  to  be  good  enough  for 
starting,  say,  in  January,  an  effort  should  now  be 
made  to  get  the  wood  thoroughly  ripe  by  the  end  of 
September  at  latest.  A  little  earlier  would  be 
favourable  to  a  longer  rest;  but,  considering  the 
cold,  sunless  month  we  have  just  left  behind,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  time  lost  will 
have  to  be  redeemed  with  fire-heat.  As  the  wood 
ripens  the  house  will  require  more  air  and  less 
water — always,  be  it  understood,  that  the  roots 
never  feel  the  want  of  the  latter,  and  the  foliage  is 
kept  clean  and  healthy  until  quite  ripe  by  an  occa- 
sional evening  syringing  with  pure  water. 

ltq)e  Grapes. — If  Grapes,  black  ones  especially 
are  expected  to  keep  fresh,  plump,  and  perfect  in 
colour  for  any  length  of  time  after  they  are  quite 
ripe,  they  must  be  shaded  by  their  own  foliage  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or,  lacking  Nature's 
canopy,  a  double  thickness  of  fishing  net  may  be 
drawn  over  the  south  or  west  side  of  the  house  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  they  are  cut  from  the  Vines 
White  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  have  too 
much  light,  always  provided  the  house  is  carefully 
and  constantly  ventilated  to  prevent  condensation 
of  moisture,  otherwise  the  shoulder  berries  of  Mus- 
cats and  the  Frontignan  family  will  be  in  danger  of 
scalding.  Lately  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
give  just  sufficient  gentle  fire-heat  to  keep  the  air 
in  circulation  and  to  prevent  moisture  from  con- 
densing on  the  berries,  but  once  this  stormy  weather 
becomes  settled,  all  with  the  exception  of  Muscats 
should  keep  well  and  improve  without  the  aid  of 
fuel.  The  much  needed  change  for  which  all  are 
now  so  earnestly  wishing  should  also  suffice  for  the 
ripening  of  autumn 

Jliiml/iinjlis,  Alicantes,  and  the  like,  which  lay  on 
the  best  colour  and  bloom  when  plenty  of  time, 
provided  the  temperature  is  not  too  low,  is  given  to 
them.  If  a  maximum  temperature  of  80°  with  full 
air  can  be  secured  from  solar  heat  alone,  so  much 
the  better,  as  rest,  also  with  air,  can  then  be  given 
to  the  Vines  through  the  night,  otherwise  fires 
must  be  lighted  if  only  to  dispel  the  stagnant  mois- 
ture and  to  increase  the  warmth  when  the  house  is 
closed  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  afternoon.    So 


far  the  summer  (save  the  mark)  has  not  been  favour- 
able to  the  spread  of  red  spider,  but  should  it  put 
in  an  appearance,  every  known  remedy  for  its  de- 
struction should  be  put  in  force.  Root  moisture 
and  liberal  ventilation,  also  the  removal  or  tying 
down  of  all  laterals  before  they  touch  the  glass,  es- 
pecially in  dry  corners,  are  excellent  preventives ; 
but  once  it  forms  its  web,  the  sponge  dipped  in 
weak  tobacco  or  soap  water  and  plied  to  the  affected 
leaves,  combined  with  the  use  of  pure  soft  water 
wherever  a  syringeful  can  be  put  in  without  spray- 
ing the  berries  at  nightfall,  will  be  found  safe  anti- 
dotes. Last  of  all,  sulphur  mixed  with  skim  milk 
and  smeared  over  the  pipes  when  they  are  as  hot  as 
may  be  slightly  uncomfortable  to  the  hand,  may  be 
resorted  to.  Few,  however,  care  to  see  sulphur 
lying  about  their  house,  and  the  better  to  avoidits 
use  the  appearance  of  the  first  suspicious-looking 
leaf  should  form  the  keynote  for  the  application  of 
safe  and  mild  remedies. 

Late  Grapes, 
including  Lady  Downe's,  Gros  Colman,  Mrs.  Pince's 
Muscat,  the  excellent  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  others 
usually  grown  for  bottling  should  now  be  pushed  on 
under  Muscat  treatment,  that  is  provided  they  have 
finished  stoning  and  the  critical  scalding  stage  has 
been  tided  over;  otherwise  the  house  should  be 
very  freely  ventilated  by  day  and  liberally  fired 
through  the  night,  also  with  air  of  course,  as  we 
find  the  Lady  Downe's  and  Muscat  scald  least  when 
kept  at  an  equable  temperature  and  the  berries  are 
not  allowed  to  become  cold  during  the  night.  As 
the  bulk  of  these  Grapes  will  not  be  cut  before 
Christmas,  the  scissors  should  be  passed  over  the 
bunches  before  they  commence  the  last  swelling, 
and  the  better  to  allow  of  a  free  passage  of  air 
through  the  berries  the  shoulders  should  be  well 
looped  up  with  strips  of  soft  matting  or  short 
lengths  of  lead  wire  bent  at  each  end  to  resemble 
miniature  pot-hooks.  To  ensure  thorough  ripeness 
by  the  beginning  of  October,  the  season  being  late, 
cold,  and  sunless,  a  night  temperature  of  70°  with 
a  rise  of  10°  by  day  should  be  steadily  maintained, 
and  90°  after  closing  will  do  no  harm  on  bright 
afternoons.  By  adopting  this  plan  the  high  doting 
temperature,  whilst  increasing  the  size  of  the  berries, 
redeems  the  time  lost  during  the  scalding  period, 
and  economises  fuel  when  at  the  eleventh  hour  it 
is  found  the  Grapes  are  none  too  ripe  or  well 
coloured  for  perfect  keeping.  All  internal  borders, 
both  here  and  in  the  principal  Muscat  house,  should 
be  well  mulched  with  fresh,  but  well  worked  stable 
litter  from  which  the  droppings  have  not  been 
removed,  or  lacking  this  the  remains  of  an  old 
Mushroom  bed  will  answer  almost  as  well.  If  well 
damped  twice  a  day  the  roots  will  work  upward 
to  the  surface  and  the  escape  of  moisture  will  be 
prevented,  whilst  the  ammonia  set  at  liberty  will 
prove  valuable  as  an  insecticide  and  stimulant. 
I  have  coupled  Gros  Colman  with  Lady  Downe's, 
but  the  latest  house,  I  may  repeat,  is  not  the  best 
place  for  this  popular,  but  inferior  Grape,  and  for 
these  reasons  it  requires  a  long  season  if  not  a 
high  temperature;  the  latter,  however,  with  plenty 
of  air  does  it  no  harm.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
ripe  early  in  September,  and  last,  but  not  least,  it 
should  have  steady  and  continuous  fire  heat,  with 
a  free  circulation  of  air  until  every  leaf  is  off  the 
Vines.  Naturally  large-berried  Grape  growers  vie 
with  each  other  in  feeding  the  roots  with  liquid 
manure  in  order  that  they  may  outdo  each  other  in 
point  of  size  and  weight,  apparently,  although  they 
know  it,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  gross  stimu- 
lants greatly  detract  from  its  quality  for  eating. 
Whereas,  were  they  to  grow  it  in  pure  loam  corrected 
with  lime  rubble,  charcoal,  and  bone  dust,  the  berries, 
although  somewhat  smaller,  would  be  infinitely 
superior  in  flavour  and  colour,  the  best  tests  of 
merit,  and  certainly  the  bunches  would  keep  much 
longer  after  removal  to  the  Grape  room.  Grapes 
with  some  are  Grapes,  but  then  there  are  Grapes 
and  Grapes,  the  best  at  every  point  being  those 
which  ha\e  not  been  fed  to  obesity  by  animal 
manures. 

Peaches. 
If  the  trees  in  the  earliest  houses  are  quite  free 
from  spider,  and  breastwood  evinces  a  tendency  to 
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be  troublesome,  it  must  be  kept  in  check  by  inces- 
sant pinching  and  repinching  back  to  a  single  leaf, 
otherwise  it  will  rob  and  shade  the  flower  buds,  now 
well  formed,  for  another  year.  Further,  this  free- 
dom from  insects  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  cold,  wet, 
sunless  state  of  the  weather  on  the  other,  will  j  us- 
tify  considerable  relaxation  in  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  syringe.  The  trees,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  must  be  kept  fresh  and  clean,  and  thoroughly 
moist  at  the  roots ;  but  much  as  they  enjoy  their 
daily  douche,  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception  ; 
therefore,  ripe  wood  and  buds  being  first  factors, 
liberal  ventilation,  with  just  a  taste  of  fire  heat  on 
the  pipes,  will  best  carry  on  the  work  until  the  sun 
dispels  the  vapour  with  which  the  atmosphere  just 
now  is  saturated.  Here,  as  in  the  early  vinery,  all 
renovations,  renewals,  and  alteiations  must  now 
be  decided  upon,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
delay  when  the  time  arrives  for  commencing  opera- 
tions. When  young  Peach  trees  are  trained  from 
their  youth  up  under  glass  they  may  be  lifted  at 
any  time  when  not  bearing  fruit,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing their  accommodating  nature,  there  is  a  best  and 
a  second  best  period,  the  first  being  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  ripening  of  the  foliage,  the  second  that 
which  indicates  the  swelling  of  the  buds.  House 
trees  can  be  lifted  much  earlier  than  others  of  cor- 
responding age  land  size  from  open  walls ;  hence 
the  advantage  of  keeping  reserves  in  second  and 
succession  compartments  for  moving  forward  as 
they  are  wanted.  A  fruiting  tree  taken  from  an 
open  wall,  say  in  October,  cannot  be  started  before 
January  ;  consequently  its  proper  place  is  the  latest 
house,  but  by  moving  one  of  full  size  from  the 
second  to  the  first  in  August,  or  even  as  late  as 
September,  the  work  being  judiciously  performed, 
there  exists  no  obstacle  to  its  being  shut  up  for 
forcing  about  the  end  of  November.  I  once  lifted 
an  A  Bee  Peach  from  a  wall  when  coming  into 
flower  to  replace  one  which  collapsed  in  a  forcing 
house  after  the  fruit  had  set,  and  it  matured  three 
dozen  very  fine  Peaches.  I  do  not,  however,  advise 
this  close  sailing,  but  mention  the  circumstance  to 
show  what  can  be  done  when  the  forcing  gardener 
is  pressed  by  accident. 

Siiccesshm  !iouses. — As  the  trees  in  these  are 
cleared  of  fruit  they  should  be  divested  of  every 
shoot  which  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  when  they 
have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  watered,  the 
young  wood  intended  for  another  year  will  require 
regulating  and  tying  in  to  ripen.  In  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  shoots,  all  old  branches  should  be 
covered  to  shield  them  from  paralysis,  no  uncom- 
mon cause  of  collapse  when  a  cloudless  sky  suc- 
ceeds a  long  spell  of  dull,  sunless  weather.  The 
remainder  of  the  shoots  can  then  be  placed  where 
they  wiU  get  most  light,  where  every  leaf,  which 
must  be  carefully  preserved,  will  have  full  exposure 
to  the  sun,  and  fresh  air  can  pass  freely  through 
the  trellis.  By  adopting  this  method  of  summer 
pruning  and  allowing  about  5  inches  to  each  young 
shoot  the  bark  and  petioles  of  the  leaves  soon  put 
on  a  rich  plum  colour,  the  latter  have  room  to  move 
and  breathe,  and  the  plump  hoary  buds  formed  in 
the  axils  not  only  become  perfect,  but  ripen  pro- 
perly. The  most  common  cause  of  failure  in  Peach 
forcing  is  bud-dropping,  and  the  majority  of  the 
unfortunates  cry  out  when  it  is  too  late.  Let  those 
then  who  have  been  caught  once  prevent  a  recur- 
rence by  summer-pruning,  as  I  have  so  often  sug- 
gested, by  keeping  their  trees  thin  and  clean,  by 
giving  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  never  allowing 
them  to  feel  the  want  of  water. 

Zn/r  liiiusi'.s  in  which  the  fruit  is  now  swelling  on 
from  the  stoning  stage  will  now  require  plenty  of 
air  through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  copious 
syringing  soon  after  C  a.m.  and  again  when  the 
ventilators  are  closed  with  sun  heat  in  the  after- 
noon. If  speed  is  the  object,  the  house  may  run 
np  to  80"  or  H')"  with  plenty  of  moisture  after  it  is 
closed,  but  it  must  have  full  ventilation  through 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  otherwise  colour  and 
flavour  will  be  deficient.  The  pale,  but  exquisitely 
flavoured  old  Noblesse,  even  treated  to  a  plentiful 
supply  of  oxygen,  lays  on  a  delicate  suffusion  of 
colour  and  scents  the  air  with  its  aroma,  whilst 
notably  high-coloured  varieties  run  pale  and  vapid 


when  coddled  in  a  moist,  stuffy  atmosphere.  Rain, 
I  may  observe,  should  never  fall  upon  ripening 
fruit,  as  the  most  gentle  drops  often  leave  their 
mark,  but  wherever  the  ventilators  can  be  opened  with 
safety  a  free  circulation  of  air  may  be  maintained  in 
showery  weather.  I  offer  these  remarks  advisedly 
to  those  who  rush  off  to  close  every  ventilator  when 
warm  summer  rain  is  falling,  presumably  under  the 
impression  that  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere  is  a 
deadly  enemy ;  whereas  a  moment's  reflection  should 
prove  to  their  minds  that  it  is  a  life  and  health-sus- 
taining friend. 

Figs. 
The  weather  throughout  July  was  the  reverse  of 
favourable  to  ripe  Figs,  which  in  our  climate  cannot 
have  too  much  fresh,  warm  air  and  brilliant  sun. 
Here  we  have  been  obliged  to  keep  the  trees  carry- 
ing advancing  crops  extra  thin  of  wood  by  the  per- 
sistent removal  of  every  bit  of  side  spray,  by  the 
partial,  and  sometimes  for  days  together  the  entire, 
suspension  of  the  use  of  the  syringe,  and  then, 
although  the  pipes  have  been  kept  constantly  warm, 
the  saturated  state  of  the  external  atmosphere  has 
fostered  a  tendency  to  spotting.  Where  trees  are 
maturing  the  first  and  swelling  the  second  crop  of 
fruit  direct  syringing  of  late  has  been  so  diflicult, 
if  not  dangerous,  that  of  two  evils  we  have  chosen  a 
slight  diminution  in  size  in  preference  to  larger 
fruit  which  wUl  not  keep  more  than  a  few  hours 
after  it  is  gathered.  The  only  drawback  is  the  ad- 
vance of  our  greatest  enemy,  red  spider,  but  once 
the  first  crop  is  ofE,  good  food,  heavy  syringing,  and 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  will  destroy  it  before 
the  second  absolutely  requires  dry  treatment.  Mean- 
time we  may  hope  for  better  weather,  as  fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  now  suffering  in  bulk  and  quality. 
When  the  second  crop  has  been  cleared  from  the 
early  trees  they  should  be  divested  of  all  superfluous 
and  no  longer  useful  shoots  by  summer  pruning  as 
a  preliminary  to  cleansing  and  regulating.  The  great 
point  here  is  thoroughly  ripe  wood  well  furnished 
with  embryo  Aglets  as  yet  barely  perceptible,  but 
nevertheless  to  the  practised  eye  known  to  be  there. 
In  order  to  assist  these  and  add  to  their  number  all 
intermediate  fruits  too  backward  to  ripen  and  too 


subject  to  spider,  brown  scale,  and  mealy  bug,  a 
word  upon  dealing  with  these  pests  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  The  first  can  be  exterminated  by  repeated 
washings  with  the  hose  or  a  few  dressings  with  soap 
water.  Scale,  before  it  extends  to  the  old  leaves,  is 
easily  removed  by  the  use  of  a  hard,  stumpy  brush, 
but  once  it  gets  established  on  the  foliage,  hot  water 
at  a  temperature  of  1 20°  must  be  applied  with  the 
syringe,  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly  until  an 
examination  with  the  lens  shows  that  every  cling- 
ing scale  is  but  an  empty  shell.  Hot  water  also 
reduces  bug,  but  it  does  not  annihilate  it ;  in  fact, 
nothing  short  of  powerful  insecticides  will  keep  it 
in  check  even  through  the  growing  season.  Paraffin, 
a  wineglassful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  an  emulsion 
of  this  oil  and  soft  soap  plied  once  or  twice  a  week, 
will  keep  the  enemy  in  check  and  pretty  well  out  of 
sight,  but  the  final  slaughter  cannot  be  accomplished 
until  the  trees  are  at  rest  in  the  autumn. 

W.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDBING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Continued.) 
Passiflora  cserulea  (Hardy  Passion  Flower). 
— The  hardy  blue  Passion  Flower  (see  illustra- 
tion, p.  114),  so  common  as  a  wall  climber  in  the 
south  and  mild  districts,  is  one  of  the  chief 
among  ourselection  of  open-air  climbers,  forapart 
from  its  graceful  growth  and  its  flower  beauty, 
it  ia  so  difierent  from  all  other  out-door  plants, 
that  it  should  be  grown  in  every  garden  where 
the  climate  permits.  We  have  indeed  seen  it  as 
a  trailing  shrub  in  southern  gardens,  the  long 
shoots  being  allowed  to  run  over  a  sunny  bank 
facing  south,  and  in  such  a  position  the  plant 
flowered  abundantly,  and  produced  a  crop  of  its 
rich  yellow  fruits  about  the  size  of  Plums. 
It  is  not  so  suitable  for  planting  to  run  over 
arbours  or  trellises  as  for  a  wall  covering,  as  the 
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forward  to  stand  should  be  rubbed  off  at  once,  and 
the  better  to  hasten  the  hardening  or  consolidating 
process  the  young  points  may  be  allowed  to  ramble 
upward  towards  the  glass.  The  roots  of  the  trees 
for  some  time  to  come  must  have  moderate  supplies 
of  water,  but  high  feeding  and  hard  forcing  must 
be  substituted  by  a  continuous  circulation  of  dry, 
warm  air.  If  external  conditions  favour  this  so 
much  the  better,  not  only  for  the  trees,  but  for  the 
(•ountry  at  large,  otherwise  a  gentle  ciiculation  upon 
the  pipes  must  be  maintained.    The  Fig  being  so 


heat  of  the  wall  seems  to  aid  in  ripening  its 
growth,  and  so  enables  it  to  withstand  our 
winters.  A  southern  aspect  is  always  best  for 
it,  though  it  flourishes  against  west  or  east  walls. 
The  only  culture  it  requires  is  a  good  soil,  nail- 
ing the  shoots,  and,  if  necessary,  a  slight  pro- 
tection during  winter.  There  is  now  a  lovely 
white-flowered  variety,  named  Constance  Elliott, 
which  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  original  form. 
The  flowers  are  entirely  of  ivory  whiteness,  and 
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are  very  freely  produced.  Being  as  yet  rather 
uncommon,  it  is  confined  mostly  to  the  green- 
house, but  no  one  need  hesitate  to  plant  it 
against  a  sunny  wall.  There  is  no  other  variety 
of,  P.  ciBrulea  so  distinct  as  this,  and  no  other 
Passion  Flower  hardy  enough  for  out-door  walls. 


particularly  with  their  congeners,  the  Horse 
Chestnuts.  Being  quite  hardy  they  stand  ex- 
posure, and  thrive  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil, 
and  make  good  trees  for  the  park,  for  which 
they  are  as  suitable  as  for  the  garden.  The 
red  Buckeye  (P.  rubra),  here  illustrated,  is  a 


The  red  Bucieye  (Pavia  rubra). 

The  blue  Passion  Flower  first  came  from  Brazil   very  handsome  small  tree,   having   dense  and 
two  hundred  years  ago.  l  large    foliage    and     bright    red    flowers,    pro- 

Pavia  (Buckeye). — The  Buckeyes  are  nearly  i  duced  in  large  loose  clusters  in  early  summer, 
related  to  the  Horse  Chestnuts  (Jilsculus),  from  In  places  where  it  thrives  best  it  rises  from 
which  they  difi'er  chiefly  in  having  smooth  in- 1  15  feet  to  20  feet  high,  but  often  it  does  not 
stead  ot  prickly  or  spiny  fruits.     There  are  but '  rise  above  shrub  height,  and  some  of  its  varieties 


The  yellow  Buckeye  (Pavia  flava). 

few  species  of  Pavia,  and  all  are  now  tolerably  are  nothing  mora  than  low-spreading,  or  trail- 
common,  having  been  introduced  many  years  ing  shrubs.  The  names  P.  humilis,  pendula, 
ago.  They  are  medium  sized  trees,  and  one,  P.  !  arguta,  laciniata  apply  to  forms  of  P.  rubra, 
macrostachya  (here  illustrated),  is  but  a  large  [  and  the  plants  being  of  low  growth  are  useful 
shrub.  In  ornamental  planting  they  are  valuable  for  grouping  with  taller  trees.  P.  flava,  the 
for  grouping  with  trees  of  larger  growth,  and   yellow  Buckeye,  is  very  common,  and  is  alto- 


gether  of  larger  growth  than  P.  rubra,  as  it  some- 
times reaches  40  feet  high,  or  more.  It  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  habit  of  the  Red  Horse  Chestnut 
(^-Esculus  rubicunda),  but  the  leaves  are  smoother. 
It  makes  a  dense, 'round-headed  tree,  and  in  good 
soil  is  of  rapid  growth.  The  flowers,  produced 
in  early  summer,  are  in  loose,  erect  clusters,  and 
of  a  dull  yellow,  not  very  attractive.  A  variety 
called  purpurascens  (sometimes  P.  discolor)  has 
much  showier  flowers  than  P.  flava,  being  larger, 
produced  more  freely,  and  of  a  reddish  tint. 
The  Pavias  named  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  as 
P.  neglecta,  hybrida,  pubescens,  Lyoni,  rosea, 
and  pallida,  may  be  included  under  one  or  the 
other  of  the  foregoing  species,  and  some  differ 
but  slightly  from  them.  They  are  all  low  trees 
or  large  shrubs,  coming  into  leaf  early  and  losing 
their  foliage  in  early  autumn,  especially  in  light 
or  dry  soUs.      A  very  distinct   species   is   the 


Fruit  of  Pterostyrax  hispidum. 


Californian  Buckeye  (P.  californica),  which  in 
this  country  does  not  usually  rise  above  shrub 
size.  It  has  slender-. stalked  leaves,  broad 
leaflets,  and  produces  in  early  .summer  dense, 
erect  clusters  of  white  or  pinkish,  very  fragrant 
flowers.  It  is  yet  but  little  known,  but  as  it 
has  proved  a  valuable  hardy  tree  it  will  become 
more  common.  Quite  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  Pavias  is  the  very  beautiful  P.  macrostachya, 
a  native  of  North  America.  It  is  a  handsome 
shrub,  growing  from  G  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and 
invaluable  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  that 
flower  in  late  summer.  Fully  grown,  it  makes 
a  wide-spreading  mass  of  slender  stems  which 
proceed  from  the  suckers.  The  foliage  is  much 
like  that  of  other  Pavias,  and  the  fragrant 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  produced  in  long, 
erect,  plume-like  spikes  terminating  the  shoots. 
The  elegant  growth  of  the  plant  and  its  attrac- 
tiveness when  in  bloom  combine  to  render  it  one 
of  the  best  of  all  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  indiiferent  in  respect  to  soil  en- 
hances its  value. 

Pterostyrax   hispidum.— A   deciduous  Ja- 
panese shrub,   but  scarcely  hardy  enough   for 
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culture  as  a  bush  in  the  open.  It  makes  a 
capital  wall  shrub,  being  rapid  in  growth, 
handsome  iu  foliage,  and  very  beautiful  in 
flower.  The  heart-shaped  leaves  are  about  C 
inclips  long  and  half  as  broad.  The  flowers  are 
small,  pure  white,  and  very  freely  borne  in 
drooping  clusters  about  the  end  of  July.  An- 
other species,  P.  corymbosum,  also  Japanese, 
is  even  less  common  than  P.  hispidum,  and 
thou  ;h  inferior  in  flower  beauty,  is  a  desirable 
shrub  for  walls.  Its  flowers,  white  or  faintly 
tinged,  are  produced  ia  crowded  clusters.  Both 
species  grow  from  8  feet  to  12  feet  high  in  this 
couQtry,  but  their  true  character  is  not  seen 
when  growing  against  walls.  They  are  known 
botanically  under  the  names  of  Halesia  hispida 
and  H.  corymbosa,  but  they  have  ever  since 
their  introduction  been  known  as  Pterostyrax 
in  gardens. 

Punica  granatum  (Pomegranate).  —  Like 
the  Myrtle,  the  Pomegranate  is  commonly 
grown  as  a  wall  shrub.  The  walls  of  some  old 
houses  30  feet  or  40  feet  high  are  covered  with 
this,  and  a  very  beautiful  covering  it  makes 
with  its  dense  mass  of  tender  green  foliage. 
The  ordinary  kind  is  the  single-flowered,  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet,  but  the  best  is  the  double- 
fl  )wered  (flore-pleno),  also  scarlet,  which  is  that 
most  commonly  seen.  There  is  also  a  yellow 
flowered  sort  and  a  single  and  double  white  or 
almost  white,  albescens,  but  these  are  rare.  The 
flowers  are  produced  plentifully  on  the  young 
shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  so  that  in 
pruning,  these  young  slender  shoots  must  be 
left.  In  mild  districts  the  Pomegranate  may  be 
planted  as  an  open  shrubbery  bush,  but  its  real 
value  is  as  a  wall  covering. 


SHORT  NOTES— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Potentilla  floribunda  is  a  thrubby  tpecies  of  a  neat, 
compact  habit,  and  in  summer  becomes  studded  with  single 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  might  easily  be  taken  for  one  of 
the  Rock  Roses. 

Thuja  liObbi  forms  a  grand  specimen  tree  bordering  the 
carriage  drive  at  Rockhnrst.  The  trees  are  nineteen  years 
old  and  more  than  40  feet  high,  the  branches  sweeping  the 
ground,  while  the  stem  is  well  furnished  to  its  full  height. 

Cut-leaved  "Walnut  (Juglans  regia  laciniata),— This 
forcDs  a  distinct  and  most  beautiful  tree  at  Maresfield,  and 
it  possesses  the  double  advantasre  of  fruiting  quite  as  freely 
aa  the  normal  form,  Th)  leaflets  aie  all  deeply  cut  into 
narrow  segments. 

The  Eag'les-cla'W  Maple  (Acer  platanoides  lacinia- 
tuiii). — This  ifi  an  oM,  but  rather  uncommon  form  of  the 
Norway  Maple,  with  deeply  lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  cut  into 
narrow  Bcgments,  each  leaf  being  truly  characteristic  of  the 
name  applied— an  almott  exact  representation  of  an  eagle's 
foot  with  curved  claws. 

Cupressus  Lawsonlana  lutea.  —  Will  any 
reader  of  The  Gaiitjkn  give  his  experience  of  trans- 
planting the  above  ?  I  have  moved  many  of  them  at 
different  seasons  in  different  soils  and  aspects.  Some 
of  them  linger  on  for  a  while,  but  all  die  in  a  year  or 
two.  This  is  a  pity,  for  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  moit 
tellitig  yellow'foliaged  shnibs  we  have. — J.  Taylor, 

Azara  mlcrophylla.— We  have  a  splendid  plant 
of  this  growing  in  the  open  air.  It  has  been  planted 
four  years,  and  now  stands  9  feet  high  and  about  as 
mnch  through.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  object,  and 
ptands  out  conspicuously  from  all  other  shrubs  around  it. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  has  grown  in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion, where  many  other  somewhat  doubtful  hardy 
Bbrubs  seem  happy. — J.  Taylor,  Uarduick  Granrje, 
Shrewslur)/. 

Escallonia  montevidensis.— Mr.  Tallack,  in 
The  Gakhf.n,  .luly  21  {p.  (14),  says  this  is  a  difficult 
shrub  to  strike  from  cuttings  ;  therefore  it  must  be 
taken  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which,  as  I 
stated  at  pag>!  51.5  last  volume,  is  that  Escallonias  are 
easily  propjgited.  I  canmt  help  Mr.  Tallack  in  the 
matter,  but  if  he  will  send  me  tome  cuttings  (young 
side  shoots  with  a  firm  heel),  I  will  try  to  strike  them, 
and  if  I  succeed  will  return  a  rooted  plant  to  him. 
Bat  if  so  ditlioult  to  strike,  why  not  layer  or  graft  it  ? 
— W.  Gor.oiti.vo,  Kci". 

This  usually  grows  so  vigorously  when  planted 

out  against  a  wall  or  otherwise,  that  the  shoots  become 
80  pithy  as  to  be  struck  with  dilKculty.    If  Mr.  Tallack 


will  pot  up  a  plant  and  grow  it  under  glass,  and  stop  it 
now  and  then,  it  will  produce  a  number  of  rather 
weakly  shoots,  which  may  be  cut  up  into  lengths  of 
three  or  four  joints  each  any  time  during  the  autumn, 
and  if  placed  in  the  slightest  warmth  will  root  freely. 
Potted  off  and  grown  on  like  Fuchsias,  &c.,  good 
plants  will  be  made  the  first  season. — T.  S.mith,  Seimj. 

Japanese  Stuartia (S.Pseudo-Camellii). — This 
very  beautiful  shrub,  now  in  profuse  flower  in 
Messrs.  A^eitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood,  is  a  most 
important  addition  to  hardy  floweripg  shrubs.  It 
does  not  rival  its  North  American  congeners,  S.  vir- 
ginicaand  S.  pentagyca,  bnt  is  as  teautifal  in  flower 
and  quite  as  hardy  and  free-flowering,  as  the  Coombe 
Wood  specimens  of  it  show.  Tte  flowers  remind 
one  ot  those  of  a  white  single  Camellia,  but  instead 
of  the  petals  opening  out  flat,  they  incurve  slightly 
and  show  the  satin-like  lustre  of  the  outsides.  The 
flowers  are  not  snow-white,  but  Ivory-white,  and  the 
tuft  of  yellow  stamens  emphasises  the  purity  of 
the  petals.  The  foliage  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
American  species,  beint,'  narrower  and  more  pointed. 
In  Japan,  from  whence  this  shrub  was  first  intro- 
duced about  ten  years  ago,  it  grows  to  a  height  of 
10  feet  or  12  feet,  but  not  being  a  rapid  grower  it 
will  be  years  before  it  attains  that  height  here. 
Some  fine  flowering  sprays  of  it  were  shown  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  were,  of  course,  among  the  most 
attractive  exhibit.".  The  committee  unanimously 
awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate  which  it  de- 
servedly merited. — W.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

Rarely  have  Potatoes  been  more  promising  in 
appearance  up  to  about  the  first  week  in  July, 
but  a  long-continued  spell  of  cold,  wet  and  sun- 
less weather  has  seriously  militated  against  the 
chances  of  heavy,  sound  crops  being  lifted.  So 
bad  has  been  the  weather,  that  the  wonder  is  not 
that  Potatoes  should  give  signs  of  failing,  but 
rather  that  they  have  so  long  remained  in  good 
health.  Luckily,  all  were  planted  under  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  circumstances,  thisfavour- 
ing  a  healthy  and  vigorous  start,  which  was 
only  slightly  checked  by  frosty  nights.  Latterly 
the  haulm  has  failed  at  places,  being  either 
much  curled  or  of  a  sickly  yellow  hue.  Had 
the  haulm  been  of  a  weakly  character,  the 
disease  (Peronospora  infestans)  would  ere  this 
have  spoilt  many  of  the  early  crops,  but  in  our 
case  it  has  only  shown  itself  on  some  of  the 
leaves,  and  up  to  the  present  time  (July  23)  no 
diseased  tubers  have  been  found.  For  the  early 
supplies  we  rely  exclusively  upon  the  old  Ash- 
leaf,  and  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  season  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  either  the  weight  or 
quality  of  this  crop.  Either  Vtitch's  Improved 
or  Myatt's  Ashleaf  form  an  admirable  tucces- 
sion  to  the  old  Ashleaf;  Myatt's,  however, 
being  the  heaviest  cropper  and  the  best  keeper, 
that  is  to  say,  remains  much  the  longest  in  an 
eatable  condition,  being  nearly  as  good  at  mid- 
winter as  now.  Mona's  Pride  is  also  very  early 
and  forms  but  little  haulm,  but  the  crop  in  our 
case  is  rather  light.  Very  few  possess  the  true 
stock  of  the  latter,  and  each  time  1  ordered  it 
from  a  seedsman  Veitch's  Ashleaf  was  sent. 
Cartei'ij  First  Crop,  Early  Hammersmith,  and 
Rivers'  Royal  are  all  good  selections  of  the 
Ashleaf,  and  they  invariably  do  well.  In  any 
case  seed  of  the  Ashleaved  varieties  ought  to  be 
extensively  saved  for  planting  purposes  this 
season,  as  it  is  very  certain  none  of  the  Ameri- 
can introductions  can  be  relied  upon  in  our 
variable  climate.  In  a  very  dry  season  they 
succeed  admirably,  yielding  early  and  heavy 
crops  of  well-formed  tubers,  but  this  year  they 
are  comparatively  useless  or  uneatable  on  heavy 
soils,  and  are  already  badly  diseased  on  lighter 


ground.  We  hear  complaints  from  all  quarters 
of  the  very  sudden  collapse  of  the  Beauty  ot 
Hebron,  Early  Rose,  Extra  Early  Vermont, 
White  Elephant,  and  other  favourites  with 
cottagers  and  others,  and  I  am  afraid  many  will 
fiitd  they  have  made  a  sad  blunder  in  their 
selection.  Vv'e  are  trying  Early  Puritan,  a 
white  form  of  Beauty  of  Helsron,  and  this  has 
cropped  heavily,  and  as  yet  is  not  badly  diseased. 
Sharpe's  Victor  and  the  Midsummer  Kidney  are 
both  short-topped,  heavy  cropping,  early  ma- 
turing varieties,  and  they  may  prove  worthy  of 
a  second  trial  on  a  larger  scale. 

Owing  to  a  comparative  immunity  from 
disease,  many  cultivatois  have  gradually  dis- 
carded the  strong- growing,  disease-resisting 
varieties,  and  for  this  they  will  have  to  pay 
dearly  this  season.  It  is  too  early  to  enlarge 
upon  the  merits  of  the  new  and  old  disease- 
resisting  varieties,  but  I  may  state  there  are 
several  very  promising  sorts  being  grown  here 
that  will  come  to  the  front  this  season.  The 
old  Champion,  Magnum  Bonura,  as  well  as 
Sutton's  Abundance,  Reading  Hero,  Chiswick 
Favourite,  Chancellor,  Village  Blacksmith, 
Laxton's  Reward,  and  several  unnamed  varie- 
ties on  trial  really  appear  to  revel  in  the  very 
wet  weather,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  plenty  of 
such  are  being  cultivated  extensively,  or  a 
scarcity  of  Potatoes  may  result. 

In  such  trying  seasons  as  we  are  now  passing 
through  many  are  in  a  dilemma  with  their  crops, 
more  especially  as  regards  lifting  and  storing. 
They  are  afraid  to  lift  before  the  haulm  has 
died  down,  and  yet  if  they  wait  for  this  to  take 
place  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  best  portion 
of  the  crop  of  all  those  varieties  with  com- 
paratively weak  haulm  being  badly  diseased. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  to  wait  for  this  ripening  process  or 
till  the  skins  are  Lard  set,  as,  if  not  lifted 
very  early,  neither  the  cooking  nor  keeping 
qualities  are  much  impaired,  even  if  the  skins 
do  rub  ofi' somewhat.  All  the  time  the  haulm 
is  erect  and  very  green  the  tubers  are  increasing 
in  size  and  number,  but  when  it  falls  about 
the  rows,  and  gives  signs  of  ripening  ofl",  the 
crop  may  be  dug  at  once.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  risk  in  lifting 
and  exposing  the  tubers  in  showery  weather 
more  than  many  seem  to  be  aware  of.  It  is 
u.sually  considered  the  correct  practice  to  fork 
out  the  Potatoes  and  leave  them  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  for  a  few  hours  to  dry.  During  some 
seasons  this  may  be  unattended  with  any  risks, 
but  when  disease  is  prevalent,  many  more  tubers 
are  lost  from  untimely  exposure  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  they  been  left  in  the 
ground  much  longer.  It  is  no  unfrequent  occur- 
rence to  find  large  quantities  cf  stored  tubers 
infected  by  disease  only  a  few  days  after  they 
were  lifted  apparently  quite  free  from  it.  The 
bulk  of  these  were  undoubtedly  sound  when 
brought  to  the  surface,  but  their  moist  and  still 
tender  skins  offer  a  congenial  home  to  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  floating  about  in  the  air,  and  are 
.seized  upon  accordingly.  The  tubers  ought, 
therefore,  in  such  a  season  as  this  to  be  sorted 
over  as  soon  as  lifted,  and  at  once  stored  in  a 
shed,  or  where  they  can  be  anflicieutly  dried 
without  tmdue  exposure  to  either  the  greening 
influence  of  the  sunshine  and  light,  or  the  bane- 
ful efiects  of  the  Potato  fungus.  Nor  should 
those  medium-sized  tubers  intended  for  plant- 
ing next  season  be  exposed  any  longer  than  the 
"  ware  "  Potatoes,  or  they  may  become  diseased 
as  well  as  green. 

In  many  instances,  early  lifting  is  resorted  to 
in  order  to  again  crop  the  ground,  but  if  the 
space  between  the  rows  can  be  planted,  there  is 
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no  real  necessity  to  lift  the  Potatoes  for  some 
time  to  come,  or  say  till  more  favourable 
weather  is  experienced.  In  fact,  unless  there  is 
good  room  for  storing  the  crop.«,  and  more  espe- 
oially  the  tubers  required  for  plantiug,  all  had 
better  be  lefb  in  the  ground  till  required.  In 
the  ground  the  tubers  keep  sound  and  plump, 
not  sprouting  prematurely,  and  consequently 
are  much  superior  to  those  kept  in  heaps  or  in 
warm  rooms,  where  they  sprout  repeatedly. 
Early  in  April  we  lifted  several  bushels  of 
Myatt's  Ashleaf  that  were  left  in  the  ground 
between  the  rows  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  It  was 
surprising  how  few  were  injured  by  the  repeated 
frosts.  All  the  large  tubers  had  cracked  skins, 
but  were  of  admirable  quality  when  cooked,  or 
much  superior  to  Magnum  Bonums  and  other 
varieties  that  had  been  lifted  and  stored  in  the 
orthodox  manner,  while  the  medium-sized 
tubers  whicli  were  planted  formed  exception- 
ally strong  haulm,  and  the  crops  are  correspond- 
ingly heavy.  If  it  is  decided  not  to  life  the 
crops  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  yet  advisable, 
most  necessary  in  fact,  to  draw  the  haulm  of 
all  as  fast  as  it  gives  signs  of  ripening,  as  pre- 
viously described.  This  can  be  done  without 
disturbing  the  tubers  underneath  simply  by 
placing  the  feet  on  each  side  of  the  haulm  as  it 
is  drawn  out,  the  haulm  and  rubbish  to  be 
wheeled  away  and  burnt.  Tubers  very  near 
the  surface  are  most  liable  to  disease  or  injury 
by  frosts,  and  in  some  instances  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  little  more  mould  over  them. 

\V.  Iggulden. 


KITCHEN  GAKDEN  NOTES. 

Winter  Si'inach. 
Although  generally  admitted  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant crop,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  receives  such  fair 
treatment  as  it  fully  merits.  As  a  rule,  the  seed  is 
sown  too  late,  the  plants  in  consequence  falling  an 
easy  prey  to  slugs  and  other  destructive  insects; 
nor  does  it  often  succeed  when  sown  either  in  close 
succession  to  other  crops  or  on  land  poisoned  with 
manure.  Poor  ground,  however,  seldom  produces  a 
good  crop  ot  Spinach,  and  what  is  wanted  is  a  good 
open  position,  this  being  given  a  liberal  dressing  of 
solid  manure  and  then  laid  up  roughly  for  several 
weeks.  We  have  treated  a  breadth  of  ground  just 
cleared  of  late  Broccoli  in  that  manner,  and  it  is 
now  in  excellent  condition  for  the  reception  of  the 
seeds.  Before  the  bright,  dry  weather  we  yet  hope 
to  see  has  made  the  surface  hard  and  unwork- 
able, the  ground  will  be  well  broken  down  and 
given  a  liberal  dressing  of  soot  and  lime.  The 
latter  being  well  stirred  in  with  flat  hoes  will  do 
much  towards  checking  the  ravages  of  insect  pests, 
and  ought  to  be  given  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
any  difliculty  in  securing  a  good  even  bed  of  Spinach. 
Shallow  drills  are  drawn  12  inches  apart,  and  the 
seed  sown  rather  more  thickly  than  is  necessary  in 
the  cise  of  summer  Spinach.  IE  the  seed  comes  up 
evenly  the  seedlings  are  lightly  thinned  out  before 
they  weaken  each  other,  and  again  later  on  so  as  to 
finally  leave  the  plants  not  less  than  6  inches  apart. 
Should  the  seed  fail  to  come  up  regularly,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  be  eaten  off  either  at  the  roots  or 
top  when  quite  small,  more  seed  ought  to  be  at  once 
sown  wherever  there  are  blanks,  this  in  preference  to 
attempting  transplanting.  In  showery  weather  it  is 
necessary  to  frequently  dust  over  the  rows  of  plants 
with  soot  and  lime  in  mixture,  surface  hoeings 
oft  repeated  also  doing  much  to  check  the  increase 
of  slugs  and  otherwise  benefiting  the  Spinach.  In 
early  or  favoured  localities  a  sowing  made  during 
the  first  week  in  August  may  be  too  early,  and  it  is 
advisable,  therefore,  to  sow  another  breadth  a  fort- 
night later  on.  In  any  case,  there  is  little  danger 
of  too  much  being  grown,  and  the  ground  can 
always  be  cleared  in  time  for  other  important  crops 
to  follow  in  the  spring.  The  winter  or  prickly 
seeded  is  generally  sown  at  this  time,  but  the 
summer  or  round-seeded  is  equally  as  hardy  and 
serviceable,  and  the  seed  of  this  that  might  other- 
wise be  spoilt  may  well  be  sown  now. 


Late-planted  Bboccoli. 

0  wing  to  the  lateness  of  the  Potato  crops  and  other 
causes,  the  plants,  winter  stuff  generally  and  Broccoli 
in  particular,  have  had  to  remain  far  too  long  in  the 
seed  beds.  As  a  consequence  they  have  become  very 
leggy,  and  unless  planted  in  a  different  way  to  that 
usually  followed,  will  be  killed  by  the  lirst  severe 
frost.  Deep  planting  is  objectionable  for  several 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  the  certainty  that  plants 
with  their  roots  sunk  into  a  cold  subsoil  cannot 
form  a  sturdy  top  growth.  Leggy  plants  ought 
therefore  to  be  laid  in  so  as  to  have  their  roots 
near  the  surface,  and  yet  be  well  protected  at  the 
most  vital  part,  viz ,  the  stem.  Fortunately,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  pat  out  any  late  or  leggy  plants, 
but  have  done  so  in  other  years  with  fairly  good 
results.  A  wide,  sloping  trench  was  formed  across 
the  breadth  to  be  planted  and  a  row  of  plants  laid 
in  so  as  to  bring  the  tops  or  hearts  just  clear  of  the 
soil.  A  little  short  manure  was  distributed  about 
the  roots,  and  then  the  soil  from  the  next  trench 
was  firmly  packed  against  the  stems  and  over  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  A  distance  of  2  feet  apart  each 
way  is  usually  enough  for  these  late  crops,  and  the 
second  trench  is  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  the  tops 
of  the  next  row  of  plants  being  that  distance  clear 
of  the  first  row.  In  this  manner  a  large  breadth 
newly  cleared  of  Potatoes  or  other  crops  may  be 
quickly  covered  with  Broccoli,  Borecole,  Savoy, 
and  Chou  de  Burghley,  and  unless  the  winter  sets 
in  very  early  and  severe  the  plants  will  make  fairly 
good  progress  and  pay  for  the  trouble  taken  with 
them. 

When  to  use  Potatoes. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  When  ought  we  to 
commence  eating  certain  varieties  of  Petatoes  ?  and 
this  in  all  cases  is  not  easily  answered,  especially  of 
late  years  or  since  the  introduction  of  such  a  be- 
wildering number  of  new  varieties.  Even  well-tried 
favourites  vary  considerably,  climate  and  soil  hav- 
ing so  much  to  do  with  the  quality  and  maturation 
of  Potatoes  generally.  Most  of  the  Ashleaved 
varieties  may  be  lifted  for  cooking  purposes  before 
they  are  fully  grown,  but  are  naturally  of  superior 
quality  after  the  haulm  has  ripened  somewhat. 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  other  early  American  varie- 
ties grown  on  medium  and  light  soils  are  frequently 
of  good  quality  almost  as  soon  as  the  Ashleafs,  and 
also  keep  well.  Sutton's  First  and  Best,  Eclipse, 
and  Ringleader  are  all  of  excellent  quality  early  in 
the  season,  and  keep  well,  and  Eirly  Border  is  very 
little  later.  Unfortunately,  in  bat  few  gardens  are 
large  breadths  of  good  early  varieties  grown,  and  the 
consequence  often  is  that  the  successional  supplies 
are  drawn  on  before  they  are  fit  to  eat.  Not  that 
there  is  any  scarcity  of  second  earlies  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  name  is  legion,  and  many  more  are 
annually  forthcoming.  Sukreta  is  usually  of  excel- 
lent quality  early  in  August,  and  so  also  are  Sutton's 
Seedling,  Early  Regent,  Reading  Russet,  and  Lady 
Trascott.  All  of  these  may  usually  be  used  now,  or 
they  will  keep  good  till  midwinter  or  later.  Cole's 
Favourite,  one  of  the  best,  also  matures  rather  early, 
and  we  find  it  and  Sutton's  Seedling  among  the  best 
to  follow  the  Ashleafs.  Vicar  of  Laleham  is  often 
good  when  lifted  in  August,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Covent  Garden  Perfection  and  Cosmopolitan. 
Lapstone  Kidney  or  any  variety  resembling  it  may 
either  be  used  when  first  lifted  or  be  kept  for 
some  time.  Dalmahoy,  largely  grown  in  the  fields, 
is  usually  of  good  quality  early,  or  it  may  be 
stored  for  late  autumn  use.  Scotch  Champion, 
though  not  often  used  early  in  the  season,  in  reality 
cooks  admirably  directly  the  tubers  are  fully  grown, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  store  this  and  eat  such  good 
keepers  as  Chiswick  Favourite,  Village  Blacksmith, 
Miss  Fowler,  Prince  Arthur,  Reading  Hero,  School- 
master, Chancellor,  Magnum  Bonum,and  Abundance. 
White  Elephant  last  season  was  of  excellent  quality 
both  early  and  late,  but  I  shall  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised if  such  is  again  the  case  this  year.  Idaho, 
another  American  variety,  was  also  rcmairkably 
good  in  every  respect,  but  more  especially  as  re- 
gards its  keeping  and  cooking  qualities. 

Tomatoes  under  Glass. 
There  is  every  prospect  of  a  complete  failure  with 
Tomatoes  in  the  open,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 


great  pains  ought  to  be  taken  with  those  under 
glass.  A  long  spell  of  dull  weather  is  more  condu- 
cive to  rank  growth  than  fruitfulness,  and  unless 
the  plants  in  pits  and  frames  especially  receive 
almost  daily  attention  in  the  way  of  disbudding 
and  training,  the  greater  portion  of  the  flowers  will 
fail  to  set.  Not  only  should  all  superfluous  growth, 
notably  side  shoots,  be  removed  as  fast  as  it  forms, 
but  in  many  instances  it  is  also  advisable  to  reduce 
the  foliage  somewhat.  Many  of  the  leaves  may  be 
shortened  considerably,  and  all  that  are  decaying  or 
which  may  be  infested  by  fungus  of  any  kind  ought  to 
be  at  once  cut  clean  away  and  destroyed.  This  will 
admit  the  light  and  air  to  the  blooms  and  strengthen 
them  [sufficiently  to  render  a  good  set  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter.  During  dull,  sunless  weather  we 
go  over  the  blooms  daily  about  mid-day,  or  when 
they  are  quite  dry,  and  distribute  the  pollen  either 
by  gently  rubbing  the  flowers  together  or  by  smartly 
tapping  the  bunches,  and  a  good  set  results.  Hack- 
wood  Park  Prolific  sets  the  most  freely  this  season, 
and  is  a  fine  handsome  variety.  Directly  it  was 
seen  outdoor  crops  must  under  any  circumstances 
prove  a  comparative  failure,  we  housed  a  number 
of  pot  plants  that  had  already  produced  an  early 
crop,  and  also  shifted  a  number  of  late-raised  plants 
into  fruiting  pots.  The  former  were  set  between 
Peach  trees  and  other  posiiions  where  the  plants 
could  root  into  a  border  and  form  fresh  fruiting 
growth  wherever  there  is  room  for  it.  These  plants 
are  certain  to  produce  serviceable  late  crops  of  fruit. 
The  younger  plants  given  a  shift  will  be  fruited  in 
succession  to  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  these  also 
being  allowed  to  root  out  into  beds  of  manure  and 
soil.  W.  I.  M. 


Early  versus  late  sowing. —  The  seasons  as 
they  pass  teach  their  appropriate  lessons  for  the  use 
of  the  observant  gardener,  and  I  think  that  the 
present  year,  with  its  backward  spring,  taught  him, 
among  other  things,  one  useful  lesson — that  the 
early  sowing  of  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  as  gene- 
rally followed,  is  a  mistake.  I  think  that  late  sow- 
ing was  general  this  year.  The  lack  of  appropriate 
weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  early  spring, 
postponed  somewhat  the  sowing  of  setds  beyond 
the  usual  time  for  doing  so,  with  the  result  that  the 
average  of  growth  of  main  crop  seeds  is  generally 
good.  As  a  rule,  gardeners  are  much  too  anxious 
to  get  seeds  into  the  ground,  and  when  this  is  done 
in  cold  and  backward  springs,  the  seed  lies  in  the 
soil  waiting  for  the  genial  influences  which  cause 
germination,  but  which  is  slow  to  come,  and  the 
seeds  perish  in  large  part ;  or,  if  they  grow,  it  is  too 
often  of  spare  and  imperfect  growth,  and  the  seeds- 
man is  too  often  blamed  for  a  comparative  failure 
that  should  be  attributed  to  the  undue  haste  of  the 
gardener.  A  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the 
leading  seed-houses,  who  is  now  travelling  over  a 
portion  of  ihe  United  Ivingdom,  informs  me  that  he 
has  rarely  seen  garden  and  field  crops  look  better 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time,  and  he  attributes 
these  satisfactory  results  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
fact  that  seeds  in  general  were  sown  much  later 
than  usual  this  season.  This,  then.  Is  one  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  seasons,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  gardeners  of  all  classes. — R.  D. 

Dwarf  Peas. — The  present  seems  to  be  the 
season  for  dwarf  Peas,  where  they  have  ample  room 
and  the  soil  is  but  moderately  manured.  I  find 
some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  ordinary  field 
breadths  of  market  Peas  have,  because  the  soil  is  so 
full  of  manure,  made  excessive  haulm  and  produced 
few  pods.  Generally,  however,  field  Peas  have  been 
very  good,  because  the  season  has,  although  produc- 
ing some  blindness  in  the  later  bloom,  jet  promoted 
cropping  very  well.  In  gardens  tall  Peas  have  run 
away  from  their  supports,  and  have  given  very  much 
trouble  to  keep  them  from  tumbling  over ;  indeed, 
i  feet  Peas,  so  called,  have  been  best  in  deep  soil 
and  held  by  sticks,  whilst  (J  feet  Peas  ordinarily 
have  gone  up  to  8  feet.  Such  excessive  growth  is 
by  [no  means  conducive  to  fruitfulness.  A  dwarf 
kind.  Volunteer,  grown  for  the  first  time  this  year 
in  the  open  field,  has  proved  to  be  a  remarkable 
cropper,  and  should  make  a  popular  market  variety. 
The  seed  is  round  and  bard,  the  pods  long  and  well 
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filled  with  Peas  of  a  deep  green  colonr,  and  in 
quality  very  superior  to  what  is  usually  found  in  the 
market  second  earlies,  the  class  to  which  Volunteer 
seems  to  belong.  As  cropping  here  the  variety  ought 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  proliac  dwarf  Peas  in 
cultivation.  To  succeed  this  kind  none  excels 
Triumph,  really  a  grand  dwarf  Pea,  very  prolific, 
pods  long  and  fiUing  well,  the  Peas  sweet, 
pleasant  to  eat,  and  not  large.  A  market  grower 
who  came  here  to  look  at  Triumph  the  other  day 
was  delighted  with  it,  and  regards  it  as  a  first-rate 
market  variety.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  of  Peas 
are  grown  in  this  district  for  market,  one  grower 
having  15(1  acres,  and,  therefore,  any  fine  new  kind 
which  will  secure  more  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
obtain  even  but  6d.  more  per  bushel,  is  of  great 
value. — A.  D. 


Ferns. 

W.     H.     OOWER. 

A  FEW  ORNAMENTAL  PTERIS. 

Pteris  quadkiaueita  {M.  C).  —  This  is  the 
species  sent  to  us  for  a  name,  and  although  a 
somewhat  common  and  variable  species,  it  is  a 
very  ornamental  plant.  It  is  found  in  almost 
all  tropical  countries,  and  has  from  time  to  time 
received  many  names ;  one  plant  named  P. 
felosma,  however,  which  is  frequently  classed 
as  a  variety  of  quadriaurita  I  fancy  must  be 
distinct,  from  its  disagreeable  odour,  and  it  can 
be  recognised  by  this  with  closed  eyes,  andupon 
this  account  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  desirable 
plant  for  amateurs  to  grow,  when  so  many  fine 
forms  of  this  genua  are  obtainable  which  are 
destitute  of  this  peculiarity.  P.  quadriaurita 
in  its  normal  condition  is  a  bold  plant  with 
fronds  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  long,  1  foot,  or  more, 
at  the  base  being  bare,  the  rachis  being  pale 
brown  or  straw  coloured.  The  pinnse  are 
opposite  or  sub-opposite,  broad  and  deeply 
lobed,  and  of  a  cheerful  gi-een,  the  lowest  pair 
being  again  branched  on  their  lower  side.  The 
most  desirable  varieties  of  this  plant  are  :— 

P.  ABGYBEA,  Well  known  for  having  a  broad 
central  band  of  white  along  all  the  pinna;,  ren- 
dering it  extremely  ornamental.  It  was  intro- 
duced some  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  and  at  once  became  popular,  and  deservedly 
remains  so.  The  fronds  attain  to  some  5  feet  in 
height  and  2  feet  in  width  on  well  grown  speci- 
mens, and  as  it  does  not  object  to  a  somewhat  low 
temperature,  it  is  useful  for  all  purposes  where 
bright  foliage  is  desirable. 

P.  TBICOLOR,  said  to  be  another  form  of  quad- 
riaurita, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Ferns  ever 
introduced,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  Kerns  to  keep 
long  in  good  order  ;  it  appears  to  like  strong  heat, 
but  does  not  like  watering  overhead.  It  was  intro- 
duced upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  M.  Linden, 
of  Brussels,  from  Malacca,  and  although  at  that 
time  it  spread  into  all  the  Kern  collections  in  the 
country,  it  has  never  become  common.  The  fronds 
are  much  dwarfer  than  those  of  P.  argyrea,  but  simi- 
lar in  shape  ;  the  centres  of  all  the  pinnie  are  orna- 
mented with  a  broad  band  of  silvery  white,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  frond  when  juung  is  rich 
deep  crimson,  which  becomes  paler  with  age.  When 
the  frond  is  mature  it  becomes  deep  green,  with  the 
silvery  central  band  tinged  with  pink. 

P.  LOVUiFOLiAis  another  very  common,  and  when 
well  grown  an  extremely  bold  and  beautiful  species. 
It  will  grow  well  in  the  cool  fernery.  Some  of  the 
finest  examples  I  have  seen  of  this  species  are  just 
now  in  fine  condition  in  the  interesting  garden  of 
Mr.  Schwann  at  (Uklield,  Wimbledon.  It  will 
also  thrive  well  as  a  window  plant  in  a  sitting 
room.  The  fronds,  erect  and  gracefully  arched, 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  or  :i  feet  high,  bear  from  two 
dozen  to  three  dozen  pairs  of  piiiciu,  each  some 
(;  inches  long  and  deep  green.  It  is  found  wild  in 
all  the  warm  parts  of  the  globe,  varying  considerably 
in  .size  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
growing. 


P.  SBMIPINNATA.— This  is  an  elegant  Fern  which 
has  been  allowed  to  become  somewhat  scarce  in  cul- 
tivation. In  its  normal  condition  it  is  both  distinct 
and  handsome,  producing  fronds  from  1  foot  to  3 
feet  in  height ;  the  pinnie  are  opposite  and  obtusely 
lobed  on  one  side  only,  hence  its  name ;  the  texture  is 
firm  and  the  colour  deep  bright  green.  It  appears 
to  be  found  wild  in  various  parts  of  India  and  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  These  Ferns  require  stove 
temperature.  It  also  occurs  about  Yokohama  and 
various  parts  of  Japan,  and  the  seedlings  from  these 
plants  form  handsome  ornaments  in  a  cool-house 
fernery. 

P.  ABGUTA.— This  is  a  noble,  bold-growing  green- 
house species,  which,  however,  requires  abundance 
of  root  room  to  develop  large-sized  and  handsome 
fronds.  The  rachis  is  bright  chestnut  colour,  and 
the  fronds,  triangular  in  outline  and  bright  shining 
green,  attain  to  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  by 
a  foot  or  more  in  breadth.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Canaries,  Azores,  and  Madeira,  &o 


P.  KiNGiANA  is  another  beautiful  species,  form- 
ing a  conspicuous  object  in  a  cool  fernery.  It  is 
an  evergreen  plant,  producing  spreading,  half  pen- 
dent fronds  from  a  short  creeping  rhizome.  The 
fronds  are  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  length.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  this  plant  is  the  short  sori,  which  extend 


what  crisp  appearance.  The  rachis  is  straw- 
coloured,  and  the  fronds  vivid  green.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  greenhouse  evergreen  Fern. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  large  growing 
Pteris,  which  are  extremely  handsome  when 
well  grown,  and  which  deserve  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  Ferns  of  any  pretentions. 
The  majority  of  the  kinds  here  introduced  may 
be  either  grown  into  handsome  specimens  if 
planted  in  the  border  of  the  house,  or  as  pot 
plants  ;  in  the  latter  way  large  pots  should  be 
used  for  the  majority,  as  they  require  plenty  of 
root-room ;  for  soil  two  parts  loam  and  one  part 
peat  and  decayed  vegetable  mould  made  sandy 
wiU  suit  them  admirably.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained,  as  the  plants  enjoy  copious  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  they  cannot  withstand  any- 
thing stagnant  or  putrid  about  their  roots. 
Liquid  cow  manure  applied  about  once  a  week 
will  materially  assist  them  to  form  large  fronds, 
but  if  very  strong  plants  are  not  desired  then 
do  not  apply  the  stimulant. 

EXOTIC  FERNS. 
I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Gower's  articles 
in  The  Garden  on  exotic  Ferns,  and  trust  that 


C-^' 


The  Hardy  Blue  Passion  Flower  (Passiflora  ctonilea). 

only  a  short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  pinnules. 
It  comes  from  Norfolk  Island. 

P.  TBEMULA  —This  variety  is  largely  grown  for 
market,  and  forms  a  beautiful  window  plant  and 
thrives  well  in  the  cool  fernery.  It  soon  spreads  and 
requires  to  be  kept  under,  or  it  is  apt  to  smother 
other  more  delicate  kinds.  It  comes  up  more  freely 
from  seed  than  any  other  Kern  I  know,  and  this  fact 
has  led  those  who  supply  the  markets  to  adopt  it 
for  general  cultivation.  Its  fronds,  varying  from  1 
foot  to  3  feet  or  more  in  height,  are  three  or  four 
times  divided,  and  light  green  in  colour.  It  is 
abundant  in  Australia  and  ISfew  Zealand. 

P.  UMBROSA.— A  most  elegant  Fern  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  consequently  adapted  for  the  cool 
fernery.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  gigantic  form 
of  P.  cretica,  but  it  is  far  more  graceful  in  habit, 
but  to  grow  it  to  perfection  it  requires  ample  space 
for  its  roots  to  spread.  The  fronds,  of  —"'■"' 
habit,  attain  to  some  :'.  f 

P.  STRAMiNEA.— This,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  in- 
troduced from  Chili  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chel- 
sea, through  their  collector  Pearce,  and  first  ap- 
peared in  English  gardens  under  the  name  of  Pteris 
crispa,  which   name,  however,   was  already  occu- 


many  persons  will  be  induced  to  cultivate   this 
beautiful  class  of  plants.     Tender  sorts,  such  as 
Adiantum  cuneatum  and  a  few  others  suitable  for 
decoration,  are  common  enough,  but  the  rarer  kinds 
are  seldom  to  be  seen.     Hardy  exotic  sorts  have 
been  even  more  neglected,  owing  probably  to  their 
not  being  known,  except  a  few  such  as  Struthiopteris 
germanica  and  two  or  three  Osmundas  which  have 
— I- — r.--    long  been  grown  in  our  gardens.     I  have  upwards 
of  weeping    ^j  forty  exotic  species  growing  on  rockeries  and  in 
feet  or  more  in  height.  ^^g  borders  here  from  various  parts  of  the  globe — 

North  America,  India,  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
Madeira,  Chili,  &o.,  and  there  are  probably  as  many 
more  in  cultivation  under  glass  in  this  country  that 
will  yet  be  found  to  be  hardy  in  most  parts  of 
Britain.    The  great  majority  of  my  plants  have  been 


pied  by  our  native  Parsley  Fern.  It  resembles  ,  in  their  present  position  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
arguta  somewhat,  but  its  fronds  are  more  spreading  their  hardiness  has  therefore  been  thoroughly 
and  the  pinnai  are  turned  inwards,giving  it  a  some-    tested.     Mr.  Gower  speaks   of    Woodsia  polysti- 
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choides,  from  Japan,  as  being  "probably  hardy." 
It  has  been  so  with  me  for  ten  years,  and  is  at 
present  a  healthy  plant,  with  about  two  dozen 
fronds  each  7  inches  long.  One  is  enclosed.  Plants 
hardy  in  Edinburgh  are  likely  to  be  so  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  a  wide  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  hardy  exotic  Ferns.  My 
plants  have  had  no  protection  whatever,  and  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  the  sorts  at  present  grown  under 
glass  would  succeed  if  planted,  say,  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  tree  or  at  the  base  of  a  wall  in  a  dry  place. 
Many  persons  throw  out  greenhouse  Ferns  when 
they  get  too  large.  Instead  of  doing  so,  it  would 
be  worth  trying  the  experiment  of  planting  them 
out  in  some  sheltered  position  and  giving  us  the 
results.  A  correspondent  lately  sent  me  the  frond 
of  an  unknown  Fern  found  growing  on  a  hill  in 
Dambartonshire.  This  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
forms  of  Asplenium  furcatum,  usually  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  and  sometimes  in  a  stove.  It  must 
either  have  been  planted  there  or  grown  from  a 
spore.  P,  Nbill  Fraseb. 

Murraijficld,  Edbiburgh . 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 


Dieksonia  antaretioa. — Although  this  noble 
Australian  Tree  Fern  is  just  now  at  a  discount  as  a  tree, 
it  is  largely  grown  for  window  decoration  on  account 
of  its  hard  fronds,  I  recently  noted  a  large  stock  of 
seedling  plants  being  pushed  forward  for  this  purpose 
in  Messrs.  Dixon's  nursery  at  Hackney. — W.  II.  G. 

Doryopteris  palmata  and  D.  sagittasfolia 

are  two  pretty  Ferns  which  we  recently  noted  growing 
well  at  Burford  Lodge.  The  first  named  grows  about 
a  foot  or  more  high,  the  fronds  deeply  palmate,  the 
segments  being  long,  leathery,  and  bright  green.  The 
last  nimed  bears  simple,  erect,  sagittate  fronds,  which 
are  leathery  in  texture,  deep  green,  and  supported  on  a 
jet  black  foot-stalk.  They  are  Brazilian  Ferns,  and 
require  the  heat  of  an  intermediate  house. 

Stenochlsena  seandens.— This  Fern  is  largely 
grown  by  Messrs.  Dixon,  of  Hackney,  for  the  purpose 
of  decoration  indoors,  and  is  said  to  find  a  ready  sale  in 
the  West-end  on  account  of  its  fronds  being  hard  and 
therefore  lasting  well.  It  is  a  bold-growing  plant, 
hearing  two  distinct  kinds  of  fronds,  the  sterile  pinnsD 
being  long  and  broad,  leathery  in  texture,  aud  dark 
green,  the  fertile  ones  being  much  contracted,  while 
the  sori  cover  the  whole  under  surface. 

Gymnogramma  Pearcel  robusta,  described 
on  p.  41  of  The  Garden,  will  have  a  great  future,  as 
it  is  far  more  robust  and  free-growing  than  the  type, 
and  its  lovely  lace-like  fronds  are  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  beauty,  both  in  appearance  and  colour.  In  the 
Chelsea  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Veitcb,  who  rocontly 
received  a  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  it,  there  is  a  large  stock  of  it,  and  we  there 
noticed  its  free  growth  in  a  young  state. 

Gymnogramma  gloriosa.— Fine  examples  of 
this  gem  amongst  Ferns  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  garden,  where  it  is  grown  as  a  pot 
plant.  Some  gardeners  decry  this  system  of  cultivat- 
ingit,  hut  although  it  does  make  a  fine  basket  Fern,  the 
finest  specimens  I  have  yet  seen  have  been  grown  in 
pots.  Its  superb  vasiform  habit  and  long,  delicately- 
cut  fronds  constitute  it  a  universal  favourite  with  the 
ladies,  although  it  is  of  no  use  in  a  cut  state.  It 
delights  in  a  warm  and  very  moist  atmosphere. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Asplenium  japonieum.— Walking  through  the 
new  Fern  collection  at  Kew  the  other  day,  I  couM  not 
help  noticing  this  Fern.  It  seems  so  robust  and  si'uds 
up  so  many  fronds  from  its  spreading  crown,  that  it 
should  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  for  cutting  pur- 
poses. Could  we  have  some  account  of  it  that  might 
be  a  guide  to  others  besides  myself  ?  Ferns  that  will 
give  a  good  supply  of  fronds  such  as  can  be  used  for  a 
fortnight  if  need  be  in  a  vase  are  very  valuable,  and  if 
we  could  have  a]short  list  of  such  it  would  be  a  treasure 
to  many. — A. 

Trichomanes  exsectum.  —  This  is  another 
Juan  Fernandez  Island  Fern,  although  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  that  locality,  being  also  found  in 
Southern  Chili  and  also  on  the  island  of  Chiloe.  It  is 
an  extremely  elegant  plant,  having  a  slender  creep- 
ing rhizome  and  pendent-lanceolate  fronds,  which 
are  three  times  divided  into  narrow,  distant  seg- 
ments, which  are  bright  green.  It  is  useful  for 
Wardian  cases,  or  for  a  cool  fernery  where  an  abun- 1 


dant  supply  of  moisture  is  maintained  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Nice  specimens  of  this  species  were  in  the 
Baokhousian  collection  at  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  FERNS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Man- 
chester, exhibited  a  most  charming  collection  of 
Ferns,  containing  many  delightful  and  uncommon 
species  and  varieties,  of  which  want  of  space  pre- 
vented special  mention  at  the  time.  Gjmno- 
gramma  Parsoni,  a  tropical  American  Fern,  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  crested  gold-powdered  fronds;  it  is 
handsome  and  distinct  in  its  way.  Scolopendrium 
cristulatum  is  an  exceedingly  distinct  crested 
variety  of  our  common  Hart's-tongne  Fern,  of  which 
there  are  several  excellent  crested  varieties.  This 
was  certificated  and  fully  described  in  The  Gar- 
den (p.  92).  There  was  also  the  beautiful  Lastrea 
montana  ramo-coronans,  described  at  p.  !)2,  and  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  Welsh  Polypody,  Poljpodiutn 
vulgare  cambricum,  and  one  named  Prestoni,  a  very 
dense  form,  the  fronds  much  divided,  and  quite 
constant.  A  beautiful  Fern  amongst  the  British 
kinds  that  were  exhibited  is  P.  vulgare  trichoma- 
noides,  with  finely  divided  fronds ;  P.  vulgare  ele- 
gantissimnm  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  collection 
was  rich  in  varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern,  containing 
the  form  acrocladon,  one  of  the  best  of  all ;  and 
such  as  Applebyanum,  Craigi,  and  VictoriiE,  all  of 
which  can  well  be  named  amongst  the  finest  of  this 
class.  The  Scolopendriums  were  also  most  represen- 
tative,  including  the  one  certificated,  and  vulgare 
ramo-marginatum,  excellent  as  a  specimen,  and  v. 
crispum,  both  showing  bold  and  distinct  characters. 
A  crested  form  of  the  Royal  Fern  named  Osmunda 
regalis  cristata  is  worth  noting  for  its  distinctness, 
and  so  is  the  pale  green- coloured  Onocleasensibilis. 
An  Athyrium  that  must  not  be  omitted  is  A.  Filix- 
fcemina  plumosum  multifidum,  the  fronds  finely 
divided  and  of  a  cheerful  green.  There  was  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  Nephrolepis  rnfescens  tripinnatifida, 
and  two  of  the  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing Gleichenia  dicarpa  longipinnata.  Pteris  tricolor 
was  remarkable  for  its  brightness,  and  Todea  su- 
perba  for  the  silky  seaweed-like  texture  of  its  mag- 
nificent fronds. 

Amongst  the  stove  and  greenhouse  kinds  were 
several  interesting  Xothochlfenas,  viz ,  N.  MuUeri, 
described  in  The  Garden  (p.  92) ;  N.  sinuata,  N. 
rufa,  illustrated  in  The  Garden,  December  1887, 
and  other  forms.  Adiantums  were  also  included, 
and  there  were  excellent  plants  of  the  beautiful 
Victoriae,a  bold,  richly-coloured,  and  vigorous  Fern, 
quite  a  contrast  to  A.  Bausei,  also  exhibited. 
Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa  is  an  exceed- 
ingly elegant  variety,  the  fronds  graceful,  drooping, 
and  cut  into  very  narrow  segments.  It  is  recom- 
mended for  a  basket,  and  its  charming  grace  fits  it 
for  such  a  purpose.  There  were  shown  besides 
these  the  noble  Lygodium  dichotomum,  the  fronds 
quite  2  feet  across  and  glossy  green  ;  Davallia  tenui- 
folia  Veitchiana,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Davallias;  and  specimens  of  the  Stag's-horn  Fern 
(Platycerium  alcicorne).  The  exhibition  of  a  few 
collections  of  Ferns  like  this  occasionally  would 
give  a  new  life  to  the  culture  of  this  most  interest- 
ing and,  we  scarcely  need  add,  beautiful  section  of 
plants.  Ferns  have  been  completely  overshadowed 
during  recent  years,  but  it  seems  an  interest  is 
again  arising  in  them,  and  we  hope  such  is  the  case. 
Those,  at  any  rate,  who  are  in  near  proximity  to  Kew 
Gardens  have  splendid  opportunities  of  becoming 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  British  species  and  varie- 
ties, as  there  is  the  Carbonell  collection  there, 
which,  as  has  been  mentioned  before  in  The  Gar- 
den, does  not  comprise  mere  scraps,  but  large, 
well-grown,  and  representative  specimens. 


the  same  degree  of  hardiness,  they  may  be  afforded  pro. 
teotion  if  necessary  during  severe  frosts  in  winter. 


A  good  combination  for  a  lawn  group  is  the  old 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni  and  Hyacinthus  (Galtonia)  candi- 
cans.  The  abundant  crimson  bloom  and  low  bushy 
growth  of  the  Fuchsia  is  in  strong  and  beautiful  con- 
trast to  the  tall  spires  of  pearly  bells  of  the  Hyacinth, 
and  as  the  two  plants  flower  together,  the  eiiect  is  good 
for  a  considerable  time.    As  both  plants  are  of  about 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWBR. 

TRICHOCENTRUMS. 
In  the  above-named  genus  are  included  some 
dwarf-growing  large-flowered  plants  of  great 
beauty ;  they  do  not  attain  to  mucli  size,  and 
are  too  frequently  passed  by  for  plants  of  greater 
proportiona.  On  account  of  their  size  they  are 
best  accommodated  on  a  block  of  wood,  or  in 
small  baskets,  either  of  wood  or  earthenware  ; 
these  should  be  nearly  filled  with  pieces  of 
broken  pots  and  charcoal ;  upon  these  the  plants 
should  be  made  firm,  and  their  roots  covered 
with  a  layer  of  living  Sphagnum  Moss.  A  mis- 
take is  frequently  made  with  these  Trichocen- 
trums  in  burying  their  roots  in  too  much  soil, 
and  the  moment  this  becomes  tainted  with  sour- 
ness the  plants  begin  to  suft'er,  and  if  not 
speedily  removed  they  rapidly  deteriorate. 
These  plants  are  for  the  moat  part  natives  of 
South  and  Central  America  at  various  altitudes, 
and  one  or  two  species  which  I  have  grown 
succeeded  well  in  the  cool  house  in  the  summer 
months,  suspended  near  the  roof  glass  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  light.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  they  were  kept  in  a  similar  position  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  intermediate  house,  and 
saving  in  exceptionally  hot  seasons,  this  tempe- 
rature would  in  all  probability  suit  them  best 
all  the  year  round.  They  are  plants  which  en- 
joy a  moderate  supply  of  water  during  the  hot 
season,  and  they  must  not  be  dried  off  during  the 
cooler  months,  or  the  plants  will  suffer.  At 
the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
water  does  not  lie  about  the  roots.  Trichocen- 
trums  require  careful  watching  in  the  matter  of 
watering,  and  in  keeping  them  free  from  a  small 
white  scale  (which  at  times  is  very  troublesome) 
in  order  to  keep  them  healthy,  and  to  induce 
tliem  to  produce  their  lovely  flowers.  These 
planta  are  somewhat  erratic  in  their  season  of 
blooming,  and  some  of  the  species  produce  in- 
significant flowers.  These  are  certainly  not 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  limited  collection,  but 
the  kinds  enumerated  below  are  well  deserving  a 
place  in  every  amateur's  or  connoisseur's  Orchid 
house. 

T.  ALBO-PUEPURBUM  is  a  tufted  plant  with  small 
pseudo-bulbs  bearing  a  single  leaf.  The  peduncle 
is  pendulous,  and  bears  a  solitary  flower  about 
2  inches  across  of  a  fleshy  consistence.  Sepals  and 
petals  are  brown  within,  tipped  with  yellowish  green 
on  the  back  ;  lip  white,  veined  with  rosy-purple  on 
the  disc,  and  bearing  two  large  showy  purple  spots 
on  the  sides  near  the  base.  It  comes  from  near  the 
banks  of  the  Kio  Negro. 

T.  obthoplecteon. — A  beautiful  species,  which 
I  have  only  seen  in  the  now  dispersed  collection  of 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Leatherhead,  and  in  Mr.  Williams'  nur- 
sery at  Holloway,  and  in  both  establishments  I  saw 
it  blooming  in  the  month  of  October.  The  plant  is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding.  The  peduncle 
bears  from  one  to  two  flowers,  which  are  from  2  inches 
to  o  inches  long;  sepals  and  petals  light  cinna- 
mon coloured,  paler  towards  the  tips,  where  they 
are  more  or  less  dotted  with  bright  brown  ;  lip  flat, 
nearly  square,  'deep  crimson-lake,  which  becomes 
paler  towards  the  edges,  with  a  yellow  disc.  It 
comes  from  Brazil. 

T.  poRpnyRio  is  a  somewhat  similar  plant  to  the 
preceding,  yet  it  is  quite  distinct.  The  flowers  are 
upwards  of  2  inches  in  length ;  sepals  and  petals 
nearly  equal,  slightly  incurved,  dull  brown,  bordered 
and  tipped  with  yellow;  lip  of  a  uniform  magenta- 
purple,  with  a  narrow  white  border  and  a  broad  pale 
yellow  blotch  on  the  disc. 

T.  Pfaui. — This  is  a  smaller-flowered  kind  than 
any  of  the  previously  named    species,  and,  if  I 
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mistake  not,  was  Introduced  from  Central  America 
by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  through  M.  Pfau.  The 
peduncle  is  mostly  two-flowered ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  each  bearing  a  blotch  of  soft  brown 
at  the  base  ;  lip  white,  with  a  crimson  disc. 

T.  TIGRINUM  is  a  truly  beautiful  plant,  bearing 
a  somewhat  distant  resemblance  to  Oncidium 
Lanceanum  in  its  fleshy,  dark  green  spotted 
leaves,  and  to  Cattleya  Aclandi^  in  the  colour  of 
its  flowers.  The  peduncle  is  one  to  two-flowered, 
each  blossom  being  nearly  3  inches  across ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish  green,  transversely 
barred  with  irregularly- shaped  blotches  of  purplish 
crimson ;  lip  broad  and  bilobed  in  front,  white, 
blotched  on  either  side  at  the  base  with  purplish 
violet,  whilst  the  disc  is  bright  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ecuador.  W.  H.  G. 


Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  —  I  recently 
noted  a  charming  form  of  this  species  entirely 
different  to  anything  I  had  previously  observed, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  The  Fairy  appears  very 
suggestive  and  appropriate.  It  is  a  large  plant 
laden  with  flowers;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white 
flushed  with  lilac;  lip  white  in  front,  bearing  a 
blotch  of  crimson  on  the  disc,  from  which  diverge 
numerous  faint  rays  of  lilac.  It  is  a  charming  and 
delicate  variety,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  variety 
Chelsoni  standing  beside  it.  This  is  a  very  large 
flower,  the  lip  blotched  in  front  with  fuscous-brown 
ornamented  with  numerous  radiating  lines  of  ma- 
genta.—W.  11.  G. 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — From  Mr.  Evans, 
of  The  Gardens,  Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere,  comes  a 
gathering  of  the  above  flowers,  which,  judging  by 
the  notes  attached,  would  appear  to  be  very  fine. 
No.  1  is  the  finest  of  a  spike  of  fifteen  blooms  ;  the 
flower  measures  some  3f  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  broad,  prettily  undulated,  all  spotless ; 
the  petals  faintly,  the  sepals  more  deeply  tinged 
with  rose ;  lip  large,  undulated,  and  spotted  with 
chestnut.  No.  2  is  a  similarly  marked  flower,  but 
not  quite  so  large,  neither  is  it  quite  so  full ;  it 
comes  from  a  plant  bearing  twenty-seven  blooms, 
and  must  be  exceedingly  handsome.  No.  3  is  a 
form  wholly  pure  white,  savirg  a  few  spots  of 
chestnut  on  the  sepals  and  on  the  lip.  It  is  more 
starry  than  the  others,  although  a  large  bloom  ;  it 
was  cut  from  a  plant  with  four  spikes  and  fifty-two 
blooms. 

Sobralia  macrantha. — It  is  often  said  that 
Sobralias  have  been  cast  aside  for  some  years  be- 
cause their  flowers  soon  fade,  and  there  is  much 
truth  in  this,  as  they  seldom  last  more  than  two  or 
three  days,  but  it  is  forgotten  (or  at  least  not  said) 
that  there  is  a  great  succession  of  bloom,  so  that 
the  plant  is  seldom  without  flowers.  As  an  example 
of  this,  we  may  mention  that  a  plant  of  a  dwarf 
variety  of  macrantha  named  atro-rubens  in  The 
Woodlands  collection  has  since  it  commenced 
blooming  produced  forty-five  of  its  large  and 
handsome  flowers.  Sobralias  are  somewhat  like 
miniature  Bamboos,  producing  slender,  cane-like, 
leafy  stems.  They  enjoy  a  good  share  of  moisture 
all  the  year  round. 

Huntleya  albido-fulva. — I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  species  for  some  years,  but  have 
long  lost  bight  of  the  plant.  I  recently  observed  a 
nice  importation  of  it  with  Messrs.  Shuttleworthand 
Carder  at  Clapham,  and  hope  it  may  become  esta- 
blished in  our  gardens.  The  peduncle  is  erect, 
bearing  a  single  large  spreading  flower,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  which  are  nearly  equal,  the  basal  half 
white,  the  remaining  portion  tawny  yellow;  lip 
email,  white,  rosy  red  in  front.  These  plants 
require  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  grow  them 
satisfactorily,  but  they  are  truly  beautiful  when 
in  flower,  and  well  deserve  any  extra  care  that 
may  be  necessary.  Intermediate  house  temperature 
appears  to  suit  them  best. — W.  H.  G. 

Eulophia  guineensis  purpurata. — This  is  a 
lovely  Orchid  belonging  to  the  terrestrial  section, 
and  comes  from  the  western  side  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  The  species  hitherto  introduced  have 
been  for  the  most  part  few  and  poor-flowered,  so 
bat  the  genns  has  been  much  despised;  few  plants, 


however,  are  more  beautiful  than  the  one  here 
named.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  small  and  roundish, 
bearing  several  oblong-lanceolate,  strongly  nerved 
leaves.  The  scape  rises  from  the  base  and  is  erect, 
bearing  a  many-flowered  raceme  of  large  and  charm- 
ing flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  deep  rosy  purple ; 
lip  large  and  flat ;  the  side  lobes  white,  the  anterior 
lobe  bright  magenta,  with  numerous  radiating  veins 
of  deep  crimson  on  the  disc,  these  passing  into  rosy 
purple  towards  the  base,  where  it  is  pure  white.  It 
appears  to  enjoy  strong  heat  and  moisture  when 
growing,  but  the  water  supply  must  only  be  mode- 
rate when  at  rest.  The  soil  should  be  a  mixture  of 
peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  A  figure  of  this 
charming  plant  was  given  in  The  Gaeden  for 
March  26,  1881.  The  plant  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  known  at  present. 

Lselia  Amesiana. — This  is  a  Veitchian  hybrid 
of  surpassing  purity  and  beauty  now  flowering  with 
Mr.  Measures  at  Streatham.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  Cattleya  (Laslia)  crispa  and  C. 
maxima,  the  result  being  cf  a  similar,  and  to  my 
mind  a  superior,  flower  to  the  famed  C.  exoniensis 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with  a  flush  of 
amethyst,  the  latter  being  much  the  broader  and 
undulated  on  the  edges ;  lip  large,  bold,  and  well 
opened.  The  interior  of  the  throat  is  pale  yellow, 
flushed  with  purple  in  the  centre.  The  front  por- 
tion of  the  lip  is  large,  beautifully  crisp,  and  of  a 
uniform  deep  rich  magenta-purple.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  plant  is  that  of  C.  crispa,  but  I 
myself  fail  to  see  the  influence  of  the  other  parent 
(maxima).  I  should  rather  have  hazarded  the  other 
parent  to  have  been  L.  purpnrata.  It  seems  to  do 
best  grown  in  a  hanging  pot  close  to  the  roof-glass, 
a  position  which  suits  nearly  all  Cattleyas  if  the  sun 
is  kept  from  burning  their  leave.". — H.  G. 


Measures'  garden  at  Streatham,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
commenced  again,  being  now  in  full  beauty.  The 
spikes  are  erect,  bearing  numerous  sweet-scented  in- 
verted flowers,  which  are  golden  yellow  with  a  few 
purplish  crimso]!  lines  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  It 
thrives  either  in  the  cool  house  or  in  an  intermediate 
temperature. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Oncidium  ni^atum  is  an  interesting  species,  but 
not  particularly  attractive.  Its  flowers  are  small,  the  sepals 
and  pct.il.s  being  riclily  barred  with  almost  bl.nck  on  a 
white  ground  ;  the  lip  is  yellow  with  cinnamon  spots. 

Cattleya  Leopold  i. — This  is  an  extremely  useful 
and  beautiful  plant  for  flowering  during  late  summer ; 
one  form  in  particular  which  wo  recently  saw  is  speci- 
ally notable  for  its  large,  richly  coloured  flowers,  fifteen 
of  which  were  on  a  spike. 

Saccolabium  Blumei  and  its  varieties  are  now 
gay  in  various  Orchid  collections  around  London,  their 
long  deuFely -flowered  spikes  being  very  graceful  and  the 
combination  of  colours  charming.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  these  ornamental  plants  have  fallen 
so  much  out  of  cultivation  during  the  past  few  years, 
for  they  are  very  graceful  and  ornamental  when  well 
grown,  either  in  or  out  of  flower. — G. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum. — This  plant,  which 
everyone  admires,  but  so  few  grow  well,  is  now  flower- 
ing freely  with  Mr.  Measures  at  Streatham.  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  people  keep  it  too  warm,  and  I  am 
the  more  convinced  of  this  by  seeing  the  condition  of 
a  quantity  of  this  species  growing  and  rooting  splen- 
didly near  a  back  wall  of  a  cool  house  in  Mr.  Cannon's 
garden  at  Merton.  Of  this  beautiful  species  a  coloured 
figure  appeared  in  The  Garden,  Feb.  12, 1887  (p.  148). 
— W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  phymatochilum. — To  obtain  a'true 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  Oncid  a  large  flowering 
specimen  must  be  seen.  Its  slender  panicles,  crowded 
with  small  flowers  like  little  butterflies,  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  especially  when  moved  by  the  wind.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few 
l)rownieh  orange  spots  at  the  base ;  the  lip  white,  and 
the  crest  yellow.  It  commences  to  bloom  in  May,  and 
lasts  through  Juno  and  a  good  part  of  July.  It  is  in 
bloom  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery, 

Coelogyne  cristata. — This  old  plant  is  wonder- 
fully free-flowering,  and  the  old  dark  form  origin- 
ally introduced  by  the  Messrs.  IjOw,  of  Clapton,  is 
much  the  finest.  Of  this  form  I  recently  noted  an 
csin'cially  tine  variety  flowering  in  Messrs.  Horsman's 
nursery  at  Colchester,  the  flowers  being  almost  double 
the  size  of  tlut.sc  of  the  ordinary  variety,  the  white 
tip  to  the  lip  contrasting  well  with  the  deep  blackish 
brown  fringes  on  the  basal  half.  It  is  a  plant  which 
appears  to  be  nearly  always  growing  and  flowering. 
Native  of  Java. — W. 

Epiphora  pubescens.— This  may  ho  callpd  a 
perpetual  blooming  Orchid,  the  same  plant  having 
bloomed  continuously  for  thirteen    months  in    Mr. 


Books. 

PALLAS'S   SAND   GROUSE.* 

In  this  little  book  will  be  found  a  description 
of  the  new  game  bird,  Pallas's  sand  grouse,  which 
baa  lately  made  its  appearance  in  England  from 
the  wilds  of  Central  Asia.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  is 
anxious  that  country  gentlemen  and  game- 
keepers who  may  see  it  or  come  across  its  nest 
should  not  kill  it,  but  encourage  it  to  breed  in 
this  country.  The  general  appearance  and  form 
of  the  sand  grouse  are  admirably  shown  in  a 
coloured  lithograph. 

The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  may  he  described 
as  sandy  or  oehrous,  barred  with  brown  and  black ; 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  throat  are  orange ;  there  ia 
a  narrow  hand  of  black-edged  feathers  on  the  breast 
and  a  second  broader  and  darker  band  on  the  flanks 
and  across  the  abdomen  ;  the  back  scapular  feathers 
and  upper  tail  coverts  are  marked  with  black  and  dark 
brown  bars.  The  primary  wing  or  quill  feathers  are 
delicate  lavender  with  dark  tips  ;  they  are  unusually 
pointed,  especially  the  first,  which  is  the  longest, 
extending  far  beyond  the  others,  and  giving  the  wing 
its  remarkably  pointed  form.  The  tail  is  formed  of 
sixteen  feathers,  the  cfntral  pair  of  which  are  most 
remarkable,  as  they  become  elongated  into  mere  pointed 
tilaments  at  the  tips,  and  extend  in  the  males  at  least 
.3  inches  beyond  the  others.  The  total  length  of  the 
male,  from  the  beak  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  tail, 
exceeds  15  inches.  The  female  is  somewhat  smaller. 
The  weight  of  the  birds,  when  in  good  condition,  is 
from  101  ounces  to  11  ounces.  The  female  is  generally 
duller  in  colour,  without  the  golden  orange  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  with  a  very  indistinct  chest  band, 
and  with  the  central  feathers  of  the  tail  less  elongated. 
The  legs  in  both  sexes  are  very  short,  and  closely 
covered  with  huffish  white  feathers  down  to  the  toes. 
The  shortness  of  the  legs  causes  the  birds  to  move 
in  an  exceptional  manner  when  on  the  ground,  pro- 
ceeding with  a  waddling  gait,  and  swaying  from  side  to 
side  as  they  proceed. 


THE  ORCHID  ALBUM. 


The  July  number  of  this  work,  being  the  first  part  of 
the  eighth  volume,  is  just  to  hand, and  contains  ex- 
cellent portraits  of 

HouLLETiA  Beocklehubetiaka,  a  pretty  and 
singular  Orchid  which  was  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion nearly  fifty  years  ago,  but  has  never  become 
common.  The  figure  was  taken  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Grose  Smith,  of  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  Orchids  apparently  thrive  admirably.  It 
appears  to  be  a  very  fine  variety  of  the  species. 

Vanda  lamellata  BoxALLiis  a 'representative 
of  one  of  the  smaller  growing,  and  very  desirable 
species  of  the  gerus,  more  especially  as  it  is  a  win- 
ter-blooming kind  and  lasts  in  pfifcction  for  such  a 
long  time.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  the  spikes 
bear  upwards  of  20  flowers,  which  are  borne  upon 
long  white  footstalks ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
slightly  reflexed,  creamy-white,  the  lower  half  of 
the  lateral  sepals  being  of  a  reddish-brown  with  a 
tinge  of  purple :  lip  rosy-purple,  streaked  with 
creamy-white.  This  is  the  portrait  of  a  fine  form 
which  flowered  last  autumn  with  Mr.  Schofield  at 
Rawtenstall,  near  Manchester. 

Dendeobium  macrophyllum. — This  is  an  illus- 
tration of  [a  curious  species,  which  is,  perhaps,  better 
known  in  gardens  as  D.  Veitchianum ;  it  is  a  remark- 
able plant,  but  more  curious  than  beautiful.  It 
flowered  in  Mr.  Taut z's collection  at  Shepherd's  Bush. 

Cypeii'KDIUM  Amicsianum. — This  is  a  member 
of  a  race  of  hybrid  Slipper  Orchids,  which  are  said 
to  thrive  best  in  a  cool  house,  and  are  therefore 
decided  acquisitions,  especially  when  they  produce 

■  "Pallas's  Sand  Grouse."  Dy  W.  U.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S. 
London  :  Horace  Cox,  346,  Strand,  W. 
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snoh  charming  flowers.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  C.  villosum  and  C.  venastum,  and  appears 
to  combine  the  characters  of  both  plants  in  a  charm- 
ing manner. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Trials  at  Chiswick. 

A  MEETING  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
was  held  at  Chiswick  on  July  26.  Present;  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Lee,  Warren, 
Pearson,  Ross,  River?,  Marshall,  Norman,  and 
Denning. 

The  collection  of  Peas  growing  in  the  garden  was 
further  examined.  Dr.  Hogg,  from  Messrs,  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  was  noted  as  a  very  fine  stock.  Midsum- 
mer green  was  condemned  as  worthless.  Optimum 
(Laxton),  a  tall  green  Marrow,  with  large  handsome 
pods  resembling  those  of  Telegraph,  was  approved. 
Prince  of  Wales  was  noted  for  its  extraordinary 
cropping  qualities.  Pride  of  Kent  (Divers)  and 
Gloria  Mundi  (Yates)  were  considered  to  be  NePIus 
Ultra.  The  Abbot  (Hurst  &  Son),  a  wrinkled  green 
Marrow  re  s  ;mbling  Telegraph  in  appearance,  but  of 
superior  quality,  was  greatly  approved,  and  received 
a  first-class  certificate.  Reliable  (Laxton)  a  dwarf 
green  wrinkled  Marrow  of  the  Scimitar  type,  was 
approved  for  its  free  cropping  qualities  and  well- 
filled  pods.  Empress  (Eokford),a  tall  green  wrinkled 
Marrow,  was  approved  as  a  good  cropper  and  of 
good  ijaality.  Ne  Plus  I'ltra  Seedling  (Culverwell) 
was  considered  a  good  stock  of  the  old  variety. 

A  collection  of  autumn-  sown  Onions  was  inspected 
The  various  types  and  selections  of  White  Spanish 
autumn-sown,  were  noted  as  superior  to  the  Tripoli 
section  this  season.  Bailey's  selected  White  Spanish 
(Veitch)  was  highly  commended  by  the  committee, 
being  considered  the  best  selection. 

Tomatoes  were  inspected.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  submitted  examples  of  Raspberry  Superlative, 
referred  from  the  meeting  at  Westminster,  to.;ether 
with  examples  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Semper 
Fidelis  for  comparison.  They  were  considered  qaite 
distinct.  Superlative,  being  far  superior,  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  submitted  examples  of  a  seedling 
Peach  and  Nectarine  raised  from  the  Nectarine 
Peach.  The  Nectarine  was  remarkable  for  its 
enormous  size,  being  10|  inches  in  circumference 
and  10  0Z3.  in  weight. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Malformed  Ci/j>rij)ediiims. —  From  Mr.  Kimball 
came  a  drawing  of  C.  Lawrenceanum,  in  which  the 
parts  of  the  flower  were  arranged  in  crossed  pairs. 
The  most  peculiar  flower  was  one  of  C.  barbatum 
exhibited  by  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Pd!:s)Jfora  keirensis  x  . — Dr.  Masters  showed  draw- 
ings of  this  hybrid,  as  also  of  P.  hybrida  floribunda, 
to  show  how  closely  similar  they  were.  P.  kewensis 
X  was  known  to  be  a  hybrid  out  of  P.  Kermesina  by 
cioralea,  and  P.  hybrida  floribunda  in  all  probability 
had  the  same  origin. 

(Iron-ill  of  Philadelplins. — A  drawing  of  aplant  of 
Philadelphus  raised  from  a  cutting  in  a  pot  was  ex- 
hibited. On  shifting  the  cutting  into  a  larger-sizsd 
pot  it  was  found  that  a  dense  leash  of  roots  had  pro- 
ceeded from  one  single  point  only  of  the  callused  end 
— not  from  the  entire  circumference.  One  lateral 
shoot  only  was,  in  the  first  instance,  produced  from 
the  side  of  the  cutting,  and  this  shoot  was  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  whence  the  tuttsof  roots  issued. 
Not  till  this  one  shoot  had  grown  to  a  large  size,  and 
produced  three  or  f ourpairs  of  leaves  with  internodes 
of  considerable  length  between  them,  was  a  second 
shoot  produced.  From  the  base  of  the  original 
cutting,  opposite  to  the  first,  a  third  and  a  fourth 
were  also  produced  regularly,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other  side  of  the  plant,  and  nowhere  else. 

Arntitaria  liraxilioixis. — Professor  Henrlques,  of 
Coimbra,  sent  a  photograph  showing  two  fine 
trees  of  this  species  growing  in  the  open  air  in 
the  Batanio  Gardens  of  the  University  of  that  city. 


The  Plymouth  Sfrairherry.—'Dr.  Masters  showed 
ripe  fruits  of  this  curious  monstrosity,  grown  from 
plants  prefented  to  him  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson.  It  is 
an  alpine  S  trawberry,  in  which  all  the  parts  o£  the 
flower  are  more  or  less  represented  by  leaves.  The 
plant  was  mentioned  by  old  botanical  writers,  but 
afterwards  disappeared  or  was  so  completely  over- 
looked that  its  very  existence  was  assumed  to  be  a 
myth.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  plant  had  reap 
peared  in  several  gardens,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  old  writers  has  been  vindicated. 

Ili/brid  Clematis— From  Mr.  Noble  came  speci- 
mens of  his  C.  Jackmanni  alba.  The  ordinary 
Jackman  Clematis  produces  its  purple  flowers  in 
late  summer  on  the  young  wood  of  the  year.  The 
white  variety,  however,  produces  flowers  in  the 
spring  on  the  old  wood  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  which  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  character, 
and  again  flowers  on  the  herbaceous  shoots  later  in 
the  summer,  thus  showing  in  one  and  the  same 
plant  the  characteristics  of  two  distinct  sections  of 
the  genus,  and  affording  evidence  of  the  hybrid 
origin  of  the  plant  in  question. 

Starf  beetle.— ¥iom  Mr.  Roupell  came  a  specimen 
of  Lucanns  cervus,  stated  to  be  very  abundant  this 
season  in  certain  localities.  While  the  perfect 
insect,  in  spite  of  its  formidable  appearance,  is  harm- 
less to  plants,  its  larva  is  very  destructive  to  the 
wood  of  trees. 


SURREY  FLORICULTURAL. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  established  societies  in 
the  country,  and  the  annual  two  days'  show  was 
held  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Gover,  Cosmo  House, 
Heme  Hill.  The  exhibits  occupied  three  marquees, 
and  were  of  far  greater  excellence  by  far  than  have 
been  seen  for  several  years.  Ornamental-leaved 
plants  were  staged  in  quantity  and  well  grown. 
Amongst  these  were  very  fine  Caladiums,  Dracaenas, 
Palms,  and  numerous  Ferns,  the  handsomest  Fern 
in  the  show  being  a  well-grown  plant  of  Microlepia 
hirta  cristata,  and  the  most  beautiful  Palms  were 
Geonoma  gracilis,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  Kentias. 
Table  plants  were  numerous,  some  good  and  some 
bad,  the  best  of  all  those  shown  being  Geonoma 
gracilis  and  Cocos  Weddelliana  in  a  small  state.  It 
is  my  opinion  (and,  I  think,  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  whose  duties  require  them  to  study  table 
decoration)  that  green  foliage  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose  in  preference  to  variegated.  Silvery 
variegation  is  spoiled  by  the  plate  and  the  white 
table-cover ;  whilst  yellow  variegation  usually  pre- 
sents a  sickly  appearance,  and  if  gas  or  any  other 
artificial  light  is  employed  during  the  feast,  the 
yellow  becomes  white.  Certainly  the  best  effects  I 
have  seen  were  produced  by  green  plants.  Begonias, 
both  the  tuberous  flowering  kinds  and  those  with 
ornamental  leaves,  were  numerous  and  good. 
Fuchsias  the  society  is  noted  for,  but  these,  how- 
ever, I  have  seen  shown  finer  on  the  same  ground. 
Orchids,  represented  by  one  collection  of  four 
in  the  amateurs'  class,  were  very  good,  and 
consisted  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  Masdevallia 
Chimjera  (a  very  large  and  dark-flowered  variety), 
Odontoglossum  Schlieperianum,  and  the  lovely 
Gold-chain  Orchid  (Dendrochilum  filiforme).  I  may 
also  remark  that  amateurs  showed  largely  and  in 
great  force  in  the  various  classes.  Cut  Roses  were 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  good  as  usual,  owing  to 
the  bad  season.  Amongst  the  best  flowers,  however, 
were  Countess  of  Oxford,  Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  A.  K. 
Williams.  General  Jacqueminot.  Helen  Paul,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Turner,  American  Beauty,  Annie  Wood, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Margaret  Brassac,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  Marie  Baumann. 
Fruit  and  vegetables,  the  latter  especially,  were 
shown  in  quantity  and  of  great  excellence.  In  the 
collections  there  were  seven  competitors  for  three 
prizes,  and  the  most  inferior  of  these  was  well  de- 
serving of  an  award.  In  this  district  there  are  many 
pretty  gardens  and  enthusiastic  plant  growers,  and 
therefore  I  noticed  the  total  absence  of  flowering 
stove  and  'greenhouse  plants  as  a  notable  feature, 
and  it  is  a  feature  that  was  much  required  to  give  a 
little  more  brilliancy  to  the  show.  Groups  arranged 
for  effect  were  numerous  and  fairly  good  all  round, 
but  there  is  too  much  crowding,  and  the  plants  are 


not  set  up  with  a  free  hand  to  form  what,  to  my 
mind,  would  be  an  effective  group  ;  a  few  of  them, 
however,  were  well  done. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi,  W.C,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  Mr.  George  Deal  presiding.  The  hon.  secretary 
reported  a  balance  of  £736  lis.  4d.  at  the  bank,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  a  further  sum  of  ,£500  be  in- 
vested in  2J  per  Cents,  making  £1500  in  all.  The 
accounts  of  the  late  dinner  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel  were  laid  before  the  committee,  and  passed 
as  very  satisfactory.  The  chairman  stated  that  Mr. 
N.  Sherwood,  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  152, 
Houndsditch,  had  generously  offered  the  sum  of 
£100  for  the  purpose  of  placing  an  additional  child 
upon  the  funds  in  acDordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Rule  XII.,  and  this  offer  was  most  gratefully 
accepted.  Mr.  Sherwood  having  desired  that  the 
committee  should  nominate  a  child,  they  unani- 
mously agreed  to  nominate  for  Mr.  Sherwood's 
acceptance  Kate  Harriet  Brooks,  of  Holmsworthy, 
Devon,  one  of  a  family  of  ten  fatherless  children, 
the  case  being  strongly  recommended  by  the  vicar 
of  Holmsworthy.  The  child  is  four  years  of  age, 
and  will,  it  she  lives,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Fund 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  was  resolved  that  pay- 
ments from  the  Fund  to  the  ten  recently  elected 
children  should  date  from  July  1.  A  form  or  con- 
tract with  the  guardians  of  the  children,  and  also 
one  of  a  receipt,  were  considered  and  approved,  and 
it  was  stated  that  in  the  cases  of  the  ten  children, 
one  would  be  under  the  care  of  the  grandmother, 
two  of  uncles,  and  the  remainder  of  their  mothers. 
The  chairman  and  hon.  secretary  were  elected  a 
sub-committee  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  arrange- 
ments, and  the  committee  then  adjourned  till  the 
last  week  in  September. 

Quassia  chips. — In  a  large  saucepan  or  kettle 
with  close-fitting  lid,  boil  -t  ozs.  of  chips  half  an  hour 
in  soft  water.  Keep  on  the  lid,  allow  the  liquor  to 
cool,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ayringing  over  the  most  deli- 
cate plant  or  fruit,  save  Grapes,  as  it  does  not  dis- 
colour. If  a  large  quantity  is  wanted  put  in  a  greater 
weight  of  chips  and  reduce  with  pure  water.  For 
Roses  and  hardy  fruit  trees  we  generally  add  a  mild 
emulsion  of  soft  soap,  made  by  pouring  1  gallon  of 
boiling  water  over  4  ozs.  of  the  soap.  This  we  work 
with  a  switch  until  the  soap  is  dissolved,  then  put  the 
two  liquors  together,  and  increase  the  quantity  to 
4  gallons  by  the  addition  of  soft  water.— W.  0. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"The  Tuberous  Bi"gonia :  Its  History  and  Ciil  ivation." 
Gardmuui  Wni-ld  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

"  Ulust'atloDS  of  the  Indigenous  Fodder  Grasses  of  the 
PLiins  of  North- Western  Indi,!."    Part  II. 

"  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information."  No.  19.  Biyal 
Garden?,  Kew.  „  ,.     „  , 

"Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  ic. 
By  Ant.  Koozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Names  of  plants.— -■(.  J'.-l,  Sidalcea  malvajflora  ;  2, 
Lysimachia  ptmctati ;  S,  Geranium  phseum ;  4,  Spirsea  tu- 

pendula  ;  5,  Gaiiltheria  Shallon  ;  6,  Cotoneaster  frlnida^ 

John  ir.  iri(>oii.-l,  Lathyiusgranditloius(notrare);  2,  Lorj- 
dalis  lutea;    3,  Dicentra  formosa ;    4,   Mesembryanthemum 

polyxanthum  rnot  rare). II'.  Ta"ptm.-apirxi  anajfoUa. 

W.  i.— 1,  Cypripedium  barbatum  ;  2,  Stanhopea  insignia  ; 

3,  Cattleya  Walkerana  ;  4,  Maxillaria  venusta. .R.  ^  — 1, 

Cimicilufra  rjcemosa  ;  2,  Echinops  ruthenicus  ;  3,  white  Goat  s 
Rue  (Galega  officinalis  alDa) ;    4,  common  double  form  of  He- 

lianthusmultiaorus. H.Knue.  -1,  Onuidium  ttclhgerum  ; 

2,  Orchis  masculi. Bfj/onm.— 1,  Begonianitida  ;  2,  B.  sem- 

perflorens  var.  ;  3  and  4,  varieties  of  Tydaea. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— Wis  journal  is 
published  in  neatly  bouiid  Monthly  Parts  In  this  form  ijie 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  ed.  ;  post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  tet  of  volumes  of  The 
Garden  from  its  commencemciH  to  end  0/1SS7,  thirty-ttco  vols., 
price,  cloth,  £24  15».  6ii. ;  uhole  calf,  £32;  half  morocco, 
£28  ISs. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  ichich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference prcrious  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5(i.  ;  post  free,  7id. 

"Hardy  Flo-weis."— Giving  descriptions  o/upu>ardsof 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dx.  Fourth  and  Fopuar 
Edition,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  Zd. 

"  The  Garden  Annual "  for  1888.-  Con'ains  a  Com- 
pleir  Li:t  ofocr  7500  Country  Scats,  Occupiers,  and  (!ardener> 
ni  Ihc  United  Kingdom.  There  is  olo  the  best  Trade  List  pub- 
lished, corrected  to  date.     Price  Is.  ;  by  post.  Is.  3il. 

london  :  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  H'.C. 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

THE  BLACK  KNOT  IN  TIMBER. 

In  The  Garden,  July  21  (p.  70),  I  notice  an 
interesting  note  on  this  head  by  J.  T.  Levett. 
It  appears  complaints  had  been  made  to  that 
gentleman  about  knots  inside  his  Oak  trees  cut 
on  a  certain  part  of  his  property,  and  in  order 
to  verify  the  statement,  he  had  a  butt  end  of  a 
tree  about  150  years  old  cleft  ujj  to  enable  him 
to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
This  is  the  practical  way  of  going  to  work  in  all 
cases  of  the  kind,  and  it  planters  would  take  a 
lesson  from  J.  T.  Levett,  there  would  be  far 
less  mystery  about  pruning  trees  and  the  way 
in  which  the  work  should  be  performed.  The 
evil  of  allowing  dead  stumps  of  branches  to  re- 
main upon  the  stem  is  here  clearly  illustrated, 
as  they  never  unite  with  the  fresh  wood,  and 
when  the  tree  is  cut  up  into  hoarding  or  scant- 
lings the  knot  gets  loose,  falls  out,  and  leaves  a 
hole  in  the  timber.  But  the  evil  does  not 
altogether  rest  here,  as  I  have  occasionally  cut 
up  trees  of  th's  class  where  the  dead  wood  con- 
tained mould  ;  consequently  the  spores  of  fungi 
must  be  present  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for 
rot  in  the  timber.  No  doubt  a  live  branch  pro- 
duces a  knot  in  the  timber,  but  as  such  knot  is 
always  fresh  and  united  with  the  wood  of  the 
trunk,  it  is  not  to  be  dreaded  further  than 
rendering  the  timber  of  less  value  and  unsuit- 
able_  for  a  great  many  purposes.  After  trees 
attain  a  considerable  size  and  begin  to  form 
heart  wood,  the  wound  where  a  branch  even  of 
small  size  has  been  cut  off  never  heals  so  quickly 
as  wounds  upon  trees  of  younger  growth  and  in 
vigorous  health ;  consequently  when  it  it  neces- 
sary to  prune  a  tree  of  large  size  the  safer  and 
better  plan  is  to  cut  back  any  strong  unwieldy 
branch  at  the  base  of  a  lateral  twig,  by  which 
means  the  uniformity  of  the  top  will  be  preserved, 
the  sap  directed  to  the  formation  of  wood  in  the 
trunk,  and  no  risk  of  laying  the  foundation  for 
rot  be  incurred.  When  a  large  branch  has  been 
cut  from  a  tree,  the  vessels  which  convey  the 
sap  from  the  root  for  its  support  are  suddenly 
rendered  dormant  and  inactive;  consequently 
when  cutting  up  such  trees  for  use,  I  have  found 
these  vesseh  to  consist  of  a  series  of  blackish 
longitudinal  lines  extending  sometimes  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
wound.  When  carpenters  detect  such  a  flaw  in 
timber  they  generally,  without  giving  the  subject 
any  consideration,  conclude  that  pruning  of 
every  kind  is  pernicious  and  never  ought  to  be 
practised  at  all,  and  from  this  misconception  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  has  arisen  about 
the  utility  of  pruning  trees  under  any  and  all 
conditions.  It  is  only  when  trees  are  mutilated 
by  cutting  off  large  limbs  and  branches,  as  well 
as  where  the  snag  system  of  pruning  has  been 
carried  out  and  the  stumps  left  upon  the  trunk 
until  they  are  enveloped  by  the  growth  of  the 
stem  that  the  timber  is  permanently  injured. 
Practical  experience,  therefore,  tells  us  that  in 
removing  a  branch  or  double  leader  from  a  tree 
tht-y  ought  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stem  in 
order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  dead  knot 
in  the  timber.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  back  a  branch  or  leading  shoot,  a  few  lateral 
twigs  should  be  retained  to  draw  up  and  elaborate 
the  sap  and  prevent  the  formation  of  a  dead 
stump.  In  growing  trees,  however,  for  utility 
and  profit,  they  should  be  grown  in  such  a  way 
that  they  prune  themselves  or  nearly  so ;  but  a 
great  many  estates  in  this  country  are  of  such  a 
size  that  the  trees  are  planted  for  utility  and 
ornament  combined.  As  the  trees  in  such  cases 
require  space  for  the  development  of  their  tops, 
any  stumps  left  upon  the  stems  soon  get  car- 


bonised and  quite  hard,  and  if  not  removed,  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  black  knot  in  the  stem. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  trees  are  grown  in 
large  blocks  and  kept  rather  thickly  upon  the 
ground,  the  atmosphere,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
confined,  and  causes  the  dead  stumps  and 
branches  to  rot  and  fall  to  the  ground  of  their 
own  accord,  thereby  lessening  the  risk  of  the 
formation  of  a  black  knot  or  blemish  of  any  kind 
in  the  trunk.  J.  B.  Webster. 


MIXED  PLiNTATIONS  ON  PEAT  BOG. 
In  renovating  a  neglected  plantation  en  peat  bog 
some  years  ago  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  concerning  it  may  be  worth  record- 
ing ;  By  counting  the  concentric  rings  of  the  trunks 
the  trees  appeared  to  be  about  eighty  years  old. 
They  consisted  of  Larch,  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Alder, 
Oak,  Beech,  Lime,  Horse  Chestnut,  Birch,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  Sycamore,  Poplar,  Gean,  Ash,  and  Holly. 
The  trees  had  never  been  properly  thinned,  and 
were  growing  in  an  irregular  manner,  sometimes  to 
within  3  feet  or  1  feet  of  each  other,  while  others 
had  a  clear  space  of  some  10  feet  or  12  feet.  A 
couple  of  groups  of  common  Laurel  had  been  planted 
as  underwood,  each  of  which  contained  about  an 
acre,  and  as  these  had  never  been  pruned  or  cut 
down  they  formed  a  complete  thicket,  some  of  them 
being  upwards  of  20  feet  in  height,  while  others 
had  been  laid  prostrate  by  snow  in  winter,  and  the 
tops  and  branches  having  rooted  themselves  into 
the  soft  bog  they  presented  an  impenetrable  thicket, 
so  that  in  cutting  down  and  reducing  their  dimen- 
sions we  had  to  work  our  way  from  the  outside  to 
the  interior.  These  Laurels  were  sold  at  lO;'.  per 
ton,  the  purchaser  to  take  all  shapes  and  sizes  from 
branches  of  Ig  inches  in  diameter  up  to  the  largest 
sizes,  and  also  to  take  their  delivery  on  his  own 
hands  from  the  plantation.  The  quantity  cut  from 
the  two  groups  amounted  to  10  tons,  and  realised 
£20  net. 

In  places  where  the  Larch  and  Spruce  were  con- 
fined they  were  drawn  up  into  fine  clean  poles  with 
very  little  taper,  and  had  attained  an  average  height 
of  from  70  feet  to  80  feet ;  they  were  very  valuable 
for  masts  and  other  purposes  where  clean,  well- 
matured  timber  free  of  knots  is  requisite.  In 
places,  however,  where  the  trees  were  less  confined 
and  had  room  for  development,  they  had  grown 
into  fine  clean  boles  with  a  circumference  of  about 
i  feet  above  the  swell  of  the  roots.  They  carried 
their  thickness  upwards  according  to  their  height 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  for  the  most  part  were 
quite  as  straight,  and  surmounted  by  a  fine  canopy 
of  spray  and  branches  at  their  tops.  Some  of  the 
Spruces  were  of  larger  size  than  the  dimensions 
given  above.  All  the  trees  of  both  species  were 
perfectly  free  from  disease.  The  Scotch  Firs  had 
also  attained  a  fair  average  size,  and  were  in  perfect 
health.  Ash  and  Oak  were  both  small  in  size  and 
inferior  in  quality ;  they  are  not  adapted  for  plant- 
ing on  deep  peat  bog ;  but  in  places  where  the  bog 
is  but  a  few  feet  in  depth,  and  where  the  roots  can 
reach  a  clay  subsoil,  they  both  do  fairly  well,  and 
the  quality  of  the  wood  is  excellent. 

Birch  and  Poplar  had  both  attained  a  fair  size  and 
were  perfectly  at  home  on  bog  land,  and  but  a  tew 
trees  of  both  kinds  were  affected  with  heart-rot. 
Spanish  Chestnut  does  well  in  bogs,  and  when 
allowed  plenty  of  room  for  development  it  makes  a 
fine  specimen  tree  in  such  situations.  There  were, 
likewise,  some  fine  trees  of  the  common  Alder,  some 
of  which  had  attained  a  height  of  fully  (iO  feet,  the 
stems  being  straight  and  free  of  branches  for  a  dis- 
tance of  40  feet  and  50  feet,  and  as  they  girthed 
from  4  feet  to  5  feet  at  a  yard  from  the  ground, and 
carried  up  their  thickness  in  fine  proportion  to 
their  height,  they  were  very  valuable.  None  of 
these  showed  any  trace  of  disease. 

The  Beeches  like  plenty  of  room  for  development, 
and  in  places  where  not  too  much  crowded  there 
were  really  some  good  trees,  the  largest  of  which 
had  a  clean  straight  stem  of  2:'  feet  in  length,  and 
a  diameter  of  upwards  of  22  inches  at  the  small 
end,  and  was  large  enough  for  the  making  of  two 
beetling  beams.    These  beams  are  generally  11  feet 


long,  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  commonly 
sold  at  £2  10s.  each,  so  that  the  tree  was  good 
value  for  £5,  independent  of  the  top.  This  tree, 
however,  was  not  cut  and  is  in  perfect  health  and 
still  making  wood.  Common  Lime  and  Horse 
Chestnut  are  both  suitable  for  bog  planting,  and  in 
places  not  too  much  confined  there  were  some  good 
trees,  well  furnished  with  branches  and  in  perfect 
health.  The  Sycamores  had  attained  a  fair  average 
size,  and,  except  in  places  where  they  were  too  much 
crowded,  presented  good  timber  trees,  free  of 
disease  and  the  timber  of  good  quality.  This 
species  propagates  itself  quite  freely  in  such  places 
by  natural  reproduction,  and  is  a  valuable  tree  for 
bog  planting.  The  Gean,  or  common  Cherry,  is 
quite  at  home  on  peat  bog;  some  of  the  trees,  how- 
ever, had  contracted  heart-rot,  so  that,  like  the 
Birch  and  Poplar,  it  should  be  cut  when  at  maturity 
before  decomposition  commences.  Common  Holly 
thrives  admirably  on  bog,  and  as  it  retains  its  ver- 
dure and  healthy  development  in  thickets  and  undtr 
the  drip  of  other  trees  it  was  quite  at  home  in  this 
plantation,  and  has  proved  to  be  invaluable  for 
planting  as  underwood  in  such  positions. 

The  site  of  this  plantation  is  about  60  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  previous  to  planting,  the  bog  had 
been  cut  over  for  fuel,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  roots  of  the  trees  could  reach  the  clay  upon 
which  the  bog  rested,  at  least  with  the  exception  of 
some  trees  along  the  margin,  but  these  we  have  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The 
foregoing  list  may  be  useful  as  an  index  of  hardy 
trees  suitable  for  planting  on  such  situations;  and 
although  the  extent  of  barren  peat  bogs  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  of  vast  extent,  still  the  trees 
capable  of  growing  and  giving  a  profitable  return 
on  such  soils  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements. J. 


Plane  tree  pollen  causing'   influenza. — A 

German  resident  of  Barcelona  recently  published 
the  fact  that  severe  attacks  of  influenza — exactly 
like  those  which  we  call  in  this  country  "  rose  "  or 
"hay  colds" — have  allUcted  the  members  of  his 
family  year  by  year  in  spring,  and  that  he  has  at 
last  traced  them  with  certainty  to  pollen  dust  from 
the  Plane  trees  which  surround  his  home.  A  Ger- 
man scientific  journal  thereupon  declares  that  the 
evil  influence  of  Plane  tree  pollen  upon  the  stomach, 
throat,  eyes,  and  ears  was  a  well-known  fact  in 
antiquity,  both  Dioskorides  and  Galen  having  called 
attention  to  it.  That  German  scientific  men  will 
acknowledge  that  an  influenza  may  be  produced  by 
pollen  dust  of  any  kind  will  surprise  many  American 
travellers ;  for  many  must  remember  their  experience 
with  German  physicians,  who  have  laughed  the  idea 
to  scorn,  refusing  to  believe  in  the  periodicity  of 
the  attacks  from  which  their  foreign  patients  suffer, 
or  in  the  potency  of  the  cause  to  which  those 
patients  attribute  them. —  Oardeti  and  Forest. 

Mountain  White  Pine  (Pinns  flexilis)  occupies 
naturally  the  sub-alpine  belts  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Sierras.  It  differs  very  much  in  size. 
At  10,000  feet  altitude  it  is  a  tree  of  1110  feet  high, 
and  is  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  diameter;  but  on 
the  high  exposed  crests  of  the  Sierras  and  Mount 
Shasta  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  straggling  shrub, 
creeping  on  the  ground.  The  cones  in  consequence 
vary  considerably  in  size.  Where  the  tree  has  at- 
tained a  stately  size,  as  is  the  case  on  the  moun- 
tains of  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  a  little  east  of 
Little  Yosemite  Valley,  its  cone  measures  from 
4  inches  to  5  inches ;  but  where  it  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  shrub,  the  cone  is  only  about  1  inch  to 
2  inches  long.  It  is  a  fine  tree  with  tapering  trunk 
and  conical  outline,  branching  almost  from  the 
base ;  the  lower  branches  are  horizontal,  the  upper 
ones  ascending.  The  wood  is  white  and  soft ;  the 
annual  rings  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  line,  on  an 
average  one-fourth  line  wide.  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains it  occurs  from  New  Mexico  to  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  never  forming  entire  forests.  There  it 
associates  with  P.  contorta  and  P.  aristata.  On  the 
high  crests  of  the  Sierras  it  is  found  growing  along 
with  P.  contorta  and  Abies  Pattoniana.  The  species 
sometimes  described  under  the  names  P.  albioaulis 
and  P.  cembroides  is  P.  flexilis. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


ALPINES  :  THEIE  PAST,  PRESENT, 
AND  FUTURE. 

Everyone  seems  to  have  agreed  that  the  spring 
which  is  past  has  heen  exceptionally  good  for 
the  flowering  of  herbaceous  plants  generally, 
and  especially  of  alpines.  The  hot  suns  of 
last  summer  ripened  their  growth  well,  and 
the  sunlight,  whilst  the  leaves  were  ripening, 
enabled  them  to  store  away  in  their  winter 
buds  materials  for  a  good  spring  display.  I 
never  before  had  such  a  display  here  ;  hardly 
a  plant  or  shrub  of  any  kind  suffered  during 
the  long  winter,  and  ]\Iay  and  June  were 
flowery  beyond  all  my  jaast  experience ;  in- 
deed, in  spite  of  the  wet,  the  good  effects  of 
last  summer  still  go  on,  and  the  flowering  of 
herbaceous  plants  continues  to  be  good,  though 
some  flowers  are  much  damaged  by  incessant 
rains,  and  the  mixed  borders  are  somewhat 
over-grown.  But  the  dwarf  plants  on  the 
rockeries,  even  where  the  flowering  is  over, 
are  beautifully  luxuriant.  Never  did  the 
Androsaces  show  such  abundance  of  green 
tufls.  Gentiana  verna  rivals  G-.  acaulis  in  the 
size  of  its  leaves.  Adonis  pyrenaica,  which 
ought  to  have  ripened  seeds  and  be  going  to 
rest,  has  everywhere  made  a  strong  new 
growth,  and  many  plants  are  now  coming  into 
flower.  These  appearances,  however,  please 
only  the  inexperienced,  and  those  who  have 
watched  plants  for  many  years  know  too  well 
what  is  coming.  A  dry  August  and  Sep- 
tember may  do  something  to  remedy  the 
danger,  but  it  is  probable  that  alpines  will  be 
in  the  worst  possible  condition  for  enduring 
the  rains  and  fogs  of  an  ordinary  English 
winter,  and  I  am  losing  no  time  in  making 
preparations  accordingly.  Frames  for  the 
protection  of  alpines  in  winter  should  be 
covered  over  in  time  to  get  the  ground  be- 
neath them  well  dried  before  autumn,  and  a 
good  supply  of  cuttings  and  divisions  of  the 
more  delicate  plants  should  be  at  once  potted 
so  as  to  be  well  established  by  October  with 
the  luxuriant  growth  which  they  show  at 
present,  restrained  by  judicious  starving.  It 
is  only  by  taking  such  precautions  that  a  good 
stock  of  the  choicer  alpines  can  be  kept  up 
from  year  to  year,  excepting,  of  course,  in 
most  favoured  climates  and  soils  such  as  Mr. 
Ewbank  enjoys  in  his  happy  garden  at  Rydo; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  gardens  like  mine  where 
the  soil  is  retentive  and  the  wet  accumulates 
and  stagnates. 

Several  of  my  friends  have  boasted  lately 
of  their  success  with  Androsace  sarmentosa, 
which,  they  say,  is  sometimes  thought  a  diffi- 
cult plant,  but  is  now  making  luxuriant 
tufts  all  over  their  rockeries;  but  if  it  looks 
as  fresh  and  happy  there  in  November — in- 
deed, if  every  tuft  left  exposed  has  not 
turned    brown    and    died   of   damp — I    will 


commend  their  .skill.  In  this  garden,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  some  of  the  wet-abhorring  plants 
look  very  unhappy  already.  Onosma  tau- 
ricum  hardly  has  a  green  leaf  left,  and  some 
cuttings  I  took  when  the  July  floods  began 
seem  to  have  sympathised  with  the  parent. 
Omphalodes  Lucili;o  has  a  black  edge  round 
all  its  leaves,  and  the  buds  can  scarcely  open 
for  damp.  The  flower-stalks  of  Campanula 
isophylla,  where  not  under  the  shelter  of  a 
projecting  stone,  have  a  bare  and  unhappy 
look.  What  will  happen  to  Daffodils,  many 
of  which  have  their  leaves  still  as  green  as 
they  were  in  April,  we  can  only  guess  till 
next  spring  comes.  As  for  ripening  seeds, 
most  of  the  pods  which  ought  to  contain  ripe 
seeds  are  now  full  of  water. 

Still,  a  wet  July  is  not  without  some  com- 
pensation. Himalayan  plants,  which  rejoice 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  do  better  than  usual. 
We  hear  on  all  sides  how  well  Cyananthus 
lobatus  and  Meconopsis  Wallichi  are  flower- 
ing ;  Phloxes  are  flowering  with  fine  trusses ; 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  a  plant  unsurpassed  for 
colour,  has  umbels  of  bright  scarlet  as  large 
as  those  of  Elder  Flower.  I  find  this  plant 
does  far  better  from  seed  than  from  divisions, 
but  it  takes  two  years  from  sowing  to  make  a 
good  plant,  Monarda  didyma  is  far  more 
showy  than  it  was  last  year.  As  for  the 
Japanese  Anemones,  I  never  saw  such  growth 
as  they  have  made,  though  this  is  hardly  a 
merit  in  their  case. 

I  will  mention  one  plant  by  the  way  which 
Mr.  Ewbank  says  is  flowering  well  with  him 
from  being  left  alone.  I  own  to  being  one 
who  has  found  that  by  moving  the  right 
things  at  the  right  time  better  results  are 
often  obtained  than  by  leaving  them  alone; 
but  no  one  must  lay  down  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  his  neighbour's  garden  where  condi- 
tions are  different.  I  have  had  Silene  Eliza- 
bethie  for  ten  years,  and  I  have  moved  it 
three  times;  the  last  move  was  to  a  perpen- 
dicular face,  turned  to  the  east,  between  two 
large  stones.  There  it  flowers  profusely,  but 
at  the  best  it  is  a  very  coarse  edition  of  the 
flower  of  Ragged  Robin  on  short  stalks,  and 
will  not  bear  close  inspection,  though  it  makes 
a  show  at  a  distance.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 

Edge  Hall. 

Narcissus  calathinue. — May  I  say  a  very  few 
words  about  the  figure  sent  by  Mr.  Rawson,  and  re- 
produced in  The  Garden  July  2S  (p.  90)  ?  If  my 
statements  seem  dogmatically  positive  it  is  because 
I  have  gone  carefully  and  thoroughly  into  all  the 
original  authorities,  and  to  reproduce  all  these  re- 
searches would  require  pages  of  explanation  and 
reference.  The  engraving  on  page  00  is  certainly 
not  N.  calathinus  of  Redout e's  "Liliacese,"  described 
in  that  work  by  De  CandoUe ;  but  certainly  is  N. 
triandrus  of  Linnaeus — syn.,  N.  reflexus  (Brotero). 
The  name  calathinus,  as  applied  to  a  variety  of  N. 
triandrus,  must  be  confined  exclusively  to  bulbs 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Dreneo,  ofE  Brittany,  and  be 
extended  to  no  other  variety.  It  may  turn  out  that 
the  distinction  between  these  two  is  so  slight 
as  not  to  justify  the  retention  of  different  names, 
but,  if  so,  the  name  calathinus  must  be  dropped, 
and  not  the  name  triandrus.  As  regards  the  name 
calathinus,  I  will  refer  only  to  Herbert's  "  Amarjl- 
lidaceje,"  page  313,  merely  adding  that  I  have 
verified  from  other  sources  every  statement  made 
there.     I    have   grown  thousands   of   N.  triandrus 


from  different  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  a 
good  many  of  N.  triandrus  var.  calathinus  col- 
lected in  the  Isle  of  Drt'^nec ;  and  though  it  is 
possible  the  two  may  be  found  in  a  long  series  to 
overlap  one  another,  the  general  differences  between 
them,  both  in  leaf  and  flower,  are  obvious  at  first 
sight.  In  var.  calathinus,  the  crown,  compared  with 
the  perianth,  is  much  longer  and  wider  than  in  tri- 
andrus ;  and  though  I  am  aware  that  large- crowned 
specimens  of  triandrus  may  be  picked  out  surpass- 
ing small-crowned  specimens  of  var.  calathinus,  still 
the  growth  of  the  leaf  is  different  in  the  different 
varieties,  and  the  Dr^nec  bulb  is  far  more  tender 
and  difiioult  to  keep.  Until  further  and  more  ex- 
tended investigations  have  been  made,  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  not  to  mix  the  names,  as  there  is  no 
botanical  authority  for  doing  so.  The  two  are  at 
least  as  distinct  as  N.  juncifolius  is  from  N.  rupi- 
cola,  and  I  think  Mr.  Baker  electa  to  keep  both 
these  names.— C.  Wollby  Dod,  Udgo  Hall. 


ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDENS.  ' 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  increasing  love  and  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  hardy  flowers,  but  the  im- 
provement of  English  flower  gardens  by  their 
use  proceeds  very  slowly.  In  many  places  the 
flower  garden  is  still  sacrificed  to  bedding  out 
and  presents  the  same  meagre  assortment  of 
plants,  the  natural  consequence  being  that  in 
summer  English  flower  gardens  have  great  simi- 
larity of  aspect  with  few  features  of  real  interest. 
Each  season  brings  the  same  monotonous  form 
with  perhaps  a  little  variation  of  style.  It  may 
be  that  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  garden  has  been 
a  motive  for  the  curtailment  of  support  of  which 
many  gardeners  complain,  for  it  is  only  natural 
that  people  who  think  or  are  accustomed  to  take 
notice  of  the  display  made  by  Nature  must  see 
the  scanty  charm  of  the  average  garden. 

Pattern  gardening  was  and  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  both  gardeners  and  gardens  ;  to 
gardeners,  because,  owing  to  the  lack  of  material 
that  would  readily  lend  itself  to  this,  many 
present-day  gardeners  are  under  the  idea  that 
beautiful  flower  beds  cannot  be  made  with  hardy 
flowers  ;  to  gardens,  because  in  all  situations 
and  on  dift'erent  soils,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  supporting  some  distinct  types  of  vegetation 
peculiar  to  itself,  the  same  subjects  have  been 
used.  Hence  the  ultimate  outcome,  formality 
and  sameness.  We  do  not  meet  with  so  many 
of  the  complicated  carpet  enormities  as  in  former 
dajs,  but  there  is  still  needed  a  radical  change  ; 
there  is  still  room  for  vast  improvement.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  owners  of  gardens  to  under- 
take the  work,  although  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  where  this  has  already  been  done. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  plenty  of  wealthy  people 
who  think  and  admire,  and  without  a  doubt 
would  appreciate  a  change  which  tended  towards 
the  improved  embellishment  of  flower  gardens 
by  the  use  of  an  increased  variety  of  hardy  plants. 
Before  this  can  be  done  a  much  wider  knowledge 
of  plant  life  will  be  needed.  This  is  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  when  obtained  will  help  to 
surmount  many  difliculties,  and  will  of  itself 
engender  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  present 
methods.  We  want  originality  and  the  capacity 
to  evolve  new  ideas.  It  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Nature  that  is 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
while  young  gardeners  are  trained  under  glass 
alone,  and  are  scarcely  brought  into  contact 
with  hardy  flowers,  trees,  or  shrubs. 

A  judicious  and  proper  selection  is  of  great 
importance.  A  few  beautiful  bedded-out  gardens 
have  been  made,  against  which  little  reproach 
could  be  urged,  but  they  have  been  carefully 
planted,  and  they  have  been  beautified  with  a 
greater  variety  of  summer  garden  plants.  The 
mass   of  flower  and  gorgeous  colour  has  betn 
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toned  down  by  graceful  foliage  and  refreshing 
greenery.  To  one  beautiful  garden  of  this  kind 
there  are  hundreds  sacrificed  to  about  half-a- 
dozen  subjects,  that  were  grown  twenty  years 
ago  and  are  still  grown  now.  During  the  pre- 
sent summer  I  was  shown  over  a  place  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  fairly  good,  and 
after  having  walked  all  round  the  flower  garden 
and  been  asked  to  admire  the  usual  scarlet, 
yellow,  and  blue  monotony,  I  found  only  one 
feature  of  real  interest,  and  that  in  the  kitchen 
garden  mixed  border.  It  was  a  large  group, 
covering  several  square  yards,  of  a  very  fine 
form  of  the  white  Campanula  persicifolia.  The 
distant  effect  was  very  charming.  The  flower 
garden  is  the  true  home  for  all  such  flowers  as 
this,  and  many  more  might  be  easily  selected. 

The  present  inclement  season  is  probably  the 
most  striking  evidence  that  could  be  brought 
forward  against  the  use  of  tender  summer  plants. 
Places  can  be  seen  where  there  are  many  blanks 
and  some  conspicuous  failures.  The  hardy 
flowers  are  none  the  less  pretty,  displaying  their 
charms  under  most  uncongenial  conditions. 
In  the  mixed  borders  of  hardy  flowers  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  some  kitchen  gardens  may 
be  found  buried  among  coarser,  commoner 
things  many  fine  hardy  plants  that  would  well 
repay  more  care. 

The  beautiful  garden  of  the  future  will  be 
adorned  with  hardy  flowers  planted  in  open 
natural  groups  instead  of  the  old  dot-a-plant- 
everywhere  system  that  rendered  the  mixed 
border  so  unsatisfactory,  and  did  not  give  a  true 
idea  of  the  capabilities  of  many  of  the  subjects 
planted  therein.  An  ideal  garden  should  have 
beautiful  flowers  for  at  least  nine  months  out 
of  twelve.  We  want  lasting  interest,  a  garden 
with  vegetation  that  changes  with  the  seasons, 
but  is  not  defined  by  them.  Week  by  week, 
month  by  month,  some  fresh  charm  should 
appear,  some  new  picture  unfolded  to  view. 
The  garden  of  hardy  flowers  is  equal  to  this. 

A.  H. 


Propagating. 

CAiiELLiAS.—Where  it  is  intended  to  propagate 
any  of  the  Camellias  from  cuttings  this  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  method 
of  increase  is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  single  red,  which  is  often  propagated 
in  this  manner,  and,  when  large  enough,  used  as 
a_  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  double-flowered  va- 
rieties. The  single  red  being  a  robust  and  vigorous 
grower,  most  of  the  varieties  do  better  when 
grafted  on  it  than  on  their  own  roots.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  formed  of  the  current  season's 
shoots,  taken  off  at  their  base,  and  dibbled  into  well- 
drained  pots  of  sandy  soil,  which  after  a  thorough 
watering  may  be  placed  either  in  a  cold  frame, 
kept  close,  or  in  a  propagating  case  in  a  warm 
house.  These  last  will  root  by  the  winter,  while 
those  in  the  frame  will,  if  thoroughly  protected 
from  frost,  callus  by  the  spring,  when  a  little  heat 
will  greatly  assist  the  formation  of  roots.  Besides 
this  method  of  increasing  the  single  red  Camellia, 
seeds  of  it  are  sometimes  imported  from  Japan. 
These  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
received,  for  many  of  them  quickly  lose  their  ger- 
minating power.  The  seed,  if  sown  in  boxes  or 
pans,  will  do  well  when  stood  underneath  the  stage 
in  a  greenhouse  till  the  young  plants  push  through 
the  soil,  when  they  must  at  once  be  removed  to  a 
lighter  situation  and  potted  off  directly  they  have 
formed  two  or  three  leaves,  for  it  is  necessary  that 
the  stocks  be  clean,  healthy,  and  established  in 
small  pots.  Grafting  is  best  carried  out  when  the 
stocks  are  as  thick  as  a  straw  or  a  lead  pencil,  and 
though  it  may  be  done  more  or  less  successfully  at 
almost  any  time  of  the  year,  the  present  season 
is  a  very  suitable  one  for  the  purpose,  as  the  scions 
are  in  a  good  condition,  being  firm,  yet  not  too  hard 


and  woody.  As  the  plants  after  grafting  do  better 
if  they  are  kept  in  a  temperature  warmer  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  the  stocks  should 
be  placed  there  about  a  fortnight  before  grafting  is 
performed  in  order  to  cause  an  increased  flow 
of  sap.  Unless  standards  are  required,  the  point 
of  union  in  grafting  should  be  as  near  the  ground 
as  possible,  but,  of  course,  sufficient  space  must  be 
left  to  tie  the  graft  securely  in  position,  as  if  the 
point  of  union  is  quite  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tie  the  graft  in  its  place. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  bottom  of  the  scion  when 
in  position  must  be  at  least  an  inch  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  scion  should  consist  of  a  shoot 
of  the  current  season,  with  three  or  four  leaves  and 
a  terminal  bud ;  then,  for  side-grafting,  which  is 
generally  employed,  the  scion  is  formed  with  a 
sloping  cut,  extendirg  from  H  inches  to  2  inches 
from  side  to  side,  the  bottom  portion  being  then  cut 
level.  In  the  stock  make  a  slight  horizontal  incision, 
then  as  much  above  it  as  the  cut  portion  of  the  scion 
extends  make  a  gradually  sloping  cut  down  to  the 
horizontal  one.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  remove 
a  piece  exactly  corresponding  with  the  cut  portion 
of  the  scion,  which  must  be  fitted  therein  and  tied 
securely  in  its  place.  No  part  of  the  stock  need  be 
shortened  back  before  grafting,  unless  any  of  the 
branches  are  too  tall  or  straggling,  in  which  case 
they  can  be  cut  back  to  the  height  required.  After 
a  union  is  complete  the  head  of  the  plant  can  be 
removed  by  degrees.  When  grafted  the  plants  must 
be  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case,  and  if  it  is 
perfectly  air-tight  no  clay  or  grafting  wax  will  be 
necessary,  but  if  none  too  secure,  it  is  better  to 
cover  the  point  of  union  with  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  grafts  must  be  thoroughly  well  shaded  till 
a  union  is  complete,  when  air  can  be  gradually  given. 

COLEUS. — There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
striking  these  plants,  and  my  object  in  mentioning 
them  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  good  clean 
short-jointed  cuttings,  put  in  now  and  wintered 
either  in  their  store  pots  or  singly  in  small  ones, 
will  pass  through  the  winter  with  far  less  loss  than 
older  plants.  As  the  object  is  to  encourage  a  short 
sturdy  growth,  the  cuttings  should  not  be  placed 
in  a  close  propagating  case,  as  if  there  only  a  few 
days  they  will  grow  weakly,  while  they  strike  just 
as  well  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  a  structure 
kept  at  an  intermediate  house  temperature. 

To.xicopHYL.EA  spECTABiLis.— This  frec-flower- 
ing  stove  plant  will  strike  from  cuttings  put  in  at 
any  time  during  the  summer  months,  and  concern- 
ing it  I  have  found  thatquite  large  pieces  will  root; 
indeed,  I  have  struck  branching  shoots  a  foot  long 
without  difficulty.  They  were  simply  taken  off  at 
a  joint  about  this  time  last  year,  a  few  of  the  bot- 
tom leaves  removed,  and  the  cuttings  put  singly  into 
small  pots.  They  were  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat  in  a  close  propagating  case  that  is  employed 
for  striking  such  things  as  Crotons,  Dracunas,  and 
so  on.  In  a  short  time  roots  were  produced,  and 
the  plants  being  hardened  off,  were  shifted  into 
larger  pots,  and  they  flowered  well  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  winter. 

Double-flowered  Brambles. — These,  as  well 
as  the  single-flowered  kinds,  will  readily  produce 
young  plants  if  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  soil  and  held  in  position  by  a 
peg.  By  this  means  several  plants  can  be  obtained 
from  a  single  specimen  without  cutting  or  mutilating 
it  in  any  way. 

Antirrhinums,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  a  host 
of  other  subjects  maybe  struck  in  quantity  now  from 
cuttings  formed  of  the  young  growing  shoots  and 
dibbled  into  a  shaded  border.  If  the  soil  is  at  all 
heavy  it  should  be  lightened  by  an  admixture  of 
sand  or  some  other  material.  The  cuttings  strike 
more  successfully  if  they  are  covered  by  a  hand- 
light  or  frame,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  for 
a  sheltered  border  alone  will  yield  good  results. 
The  cuttings  must  all  be  formed  of  the  good,  grow- 
ing shoots,  and  none  of  the  old  hollow  and  exhausted 
wood  should  be  employed.  T. 


chemist.  Crimsou,  purple,  and  green  are  the  three 
most  effective  colours,  but  any  other  colours  may  be 
selected  if  desired.  The  dye  may  he  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water  according  to  the  instructions  received  with 
it,  but  more  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  boil- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  the  Graafes  in  the  dye,  as  a 
greater  depth  of  colour  is  obtained  when  this  is  done. 
When  not  boiled,  the  plumes  must  remain  in  the  dye 
from  seven  to  teu  minutes.  As  I  write  I  have  some 
before  me  that  wei-e  dyed  more  than  twelve  months 
ago,  and  they  are  very  little  faded. — J.  C.  C. 


Dyeing  Pampas  Grass.— In  answer  to  "J.  B  ," 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  dye  the  large  plumes  of 
the  Pampas  Grass.     The  dye  can  be  obtained  from  the 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.  UOLTNEUX. 

KIPE  AND  UNRIPENED  WOOD. 
Owing  to  the  continuous  wet  weather,  plants 
of  Chrysanthemums,  grown  to  produce  large 
flowers,  are  somewhat  apt  to  grow  vigorously  at 
the  present  time.  Plants  with  soft,  succulent 
stems  are  generally  considered  by  those  persons 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  difl'erence  between 
properly  ripened  and  improperly  lipened 
growths  as  looking  well,  and  as  such  are  set  up 
as  the  standard  of  growth  excellence.  Plants 
that  have  only  this  point — greenness — to  re- 
commend them  are  liable  to  prove  fallacious 
when  the  pinch  comes  round  in  November. 

Ripening  the  wood  of  the  plants  is  not  paid 
sutficient  attention  to  in  order  to  attain  the 
best  results.  In  some  seasons — like  the  last, 
for  instance — the  wood  may  be  over  matured 
to  the  extent  of  the  sap  vessels  being  so  con- 
tracted that  they  cannot  perform  their  natural 
functions.  In  this  case  the  flowers  are  sure  to 
be  irregular,  ill-formed,  and  also  small.  The 
efiects  of  having  the  wood  sufficiently  ripened 
are  more  apparent  in  the  incurved  section  than 
in  the  Japanese  family,  as  in  the  former  case 
depth  and  solidity  of  blooms  are  essential  points 
which  cannot  be  had  from  unripened  wood. 
Flowers  produced  upon  ill-ripened  branches  are 
large  enough  in  diameter,  but  they  lack  that 
depth  and  form  so  quickly  i-ecognised  by  good 
judges.  Many  blooms  have  been  placed  in  the 
front  position  at  the  first  glance  owing  to  their 
large  diameter,  and  not  until  the  flowers  had 
undergone  a  close  individual  scrutiny  was  the 
diflerence  in  the  quality  of  the  blooms  discerned. 

In  such  a  season  as  the  present  one,  more 
particularly  when  the  position  in  which  the 
plants  are  located  is  low-lying,  and  consequently 
wet,  much  care  and  attention  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  shoots  becoming  too  thick,  and  thus 
producing  weak  stems  and  imperfect  leaves.  A 
free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants  with 
full  exposure  to  the  sun  all  day,  if  possible, 
contributes  very  much  to  .'substantial  growth. 
Training  the  branches  out  singly  will  be  found  an 
excellent  plan  this  season.  Where  this  has  been 
done  I  notice  a  much  less  amount  of  mildew  on 
the  leaves  than  where  one  branch  is  crowded 
over  its  neighbour.  When  plants  are  ripening 
their  wood  properly  as  growth  proceeds,  it  should 
be  nut-brown  in  colour  with  a  rough  uneven 
surface.  If  this  gradually  creeps  up  the  stem 
and  branches  alike,  proper  maturation  of  the 
wood  is  being  eflecttd.  Towards  September 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  assume  a  bronzy  appear- 
ance, which  is  more  marked  in  some  instances 
than  in  others,  Hero  of  Stoko  Newington  be- 
ing specially  noted  for  this  teasonable  tinting 
of  the  foliage,  which  I  look  upon  aa  promising 
to  be  an  advantage  when  the  blooms  are  de- 
veloped. There  is  no  such  thing  as  growing 
the  plants  strong  and  succulent  up  to  this  stage 
and  then  ripening  them  at  once  ;  the  solidity 
and  ripe  texture  of  the  stems,  combined  with 
perfectly  formed  and  thoroughly  matured  leaves, 
must  bo  built  up  from  the  commencement  of 
growth.     Directly  after  the  cuttings  are  struck, 
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all  phases  of  the  growth  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  natural  steady  progress  of 
growth  to  acquire  the  best  results.  I  attach 
very  great  importance  to  having  the  wood  pro- 
perly ripened.  In  a  season  like  the  present 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  having  it  too  ripe,  but 
if  the  position  is  favourable  it  may  be  had  ripe 
enough  to  achieve  good  results.  Growers  in 
low  \lying  district.s  are  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage this  year  compared  to  those  wlio  re- 
side on  high-lying,  and  consequently  drier  situa- 
tions. Last  season's  weather  was  all  in  favour 
of  the  first  named  locality  ;  this  year,  so  far,  has 
been  favourable  to  high  and  dry  districts. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Spiraea  palmata  alba. — This  beautiful  Spirasa 
improves  wonderfully  when  well  established.  A 
marlied  contrast  was  shown  at  Tottenham  in  the 
superiority  of  established  tufts  compared  with  others 
planted  last  season. 

Cyclamen  europseum.  is  now  flowering  freely 
on  the  rockery  at  Tottenham.  It  is  a  gem  among  the 
hardy  kinds,  and  is  very  sweetly  scented.  The  foliage 
is  handsomely  marbled,  and  the  little  rose  flowers  are 
abundantly  produced  from  late  summer,  and  continue 
aJl  through  the  autumn. 

Campanula  collina  is  a  distinct  Harebell  now 
in  flower  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick,  It  is  a  tall 
grower  of  the  pyramidalis  type,  the  upper  portions  of 
the  shoots  being  hidden  by  a  profusion  of  the  most 
delicate  mauve-blue  flowers,  which  are  open,  but 
rather  more  tubular  than  those  of  C.  pyramidalis. 

Lilium  longiflorum. — After  reading  the  inte- 
resting note  by  "  H.  P."  in  The  Garden  (p.  100),  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  for  a  favourite  of  mine,  the 
old  form  of  L.  longiflorum,  as  it  is  blooming  well  here 
just  now.  I  have  a  stem  with  five  flowers,  the  beauty 
of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  beat. — George  F.  Wil- 
son, Heatherlianl;,  Weijhridiie  Heath. 

Alstroemerias. — I  send  you  a  few  blooms  of  the 
AlstrLemerias,  A.  aurantiaca,  dark  and  lemon,  and  A. 
chilensis.  They  are  fine  this  year,  but  getting  past 
their  best.  Last  year  I  could  not  gather  a  single 
flower,  much  less  a  truss  of  them,  which  was  not 
damaged  (I  believe  by  earwigs) ;  this  year  they  are  un- 
touched. They  look  very  handsome  out  of  doors. — 
A.  Eawson. 

The  white  Willow  Gentian  (Gentiana  ascle- 
piadea). — The  type,  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  with  its 
spikes  sometimes  2  feet  long  of  charming  blue  flowers, 
is  well  known,  and  the  white  variety  is  quite  as  beauti- 
ful, fully  as  vigorous,  while  the  colour  is  clear  and 
pure.  It  is  indeed  a  fitting  companion,  and  should  be 
added  to  every  collection  of  such  plants.  Both  were 
recently  flowering  freely  on  the  rockery  at  Tottenham, 
the  white  especially  being  conspicuous. 

Gooseberries  from  Maidstone. — We  have 
received  a  selection  of  Gooseberries  from  Mr. 
G.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  amongst  them  the  varie- 
ties Green  Walnut,  Early  Greengage,  White  Cham- 
pagne, Red  Champagne,  White  Shiner,  Ironmonger, 
Superb,  Green  Gascoigne,  and  Yellow  Bath,  all 
excellent  in  flavour  and  came  to  hand  neatly  packed. 
The  Gooseberry,  although  a  delicious  fr\iit,  is  the 
most  neglected  in  England. 

Dianthus  Atkinsoni. — I  send  you  a  small 
spray  of  the  yet  rare  Dianthus  Atkinsoni.  You 
may  imagine  the  effect  of  a  clump  Ij  feet  in 
diameter.  The  flowers  individually  last  three 
weeks. — J.  Wood,  WoodriUe,  Kirl;daU. 

*^*  A  beautiful  Dianthus,  of  which  a  coloured 
plate  was  given  in  The  Garden,  January  12, 1S81. 
This  Pink  was  said  to  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  Bacton,  Norfolk,  about  forty-eight 
3 ears  ago.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  deep  crim- 
son, and  in  a  mass  must  be  exceedingly  rich. — Ed. 

Veronica  virginica. — This  Speedwell  is  notice- 
able in  one  of  the  borders  at  Chiswick.  It  attains 
a  height  of  about  3  feet,  and  has  linear  leaves  borne 
in  whorls  of  seven.  Towards  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
and  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  thrown  cut 
long  spikes  of  lavender-blue  flowers,  while  the 
shoot  is  crowned  by  a  large  terminal  spike  which  is 
also  surrounded  at  its  base  by  smaller  spike.",  which 
retain  the  same  whorled  arrangements  as  the  leaves. 


This  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  and  appears  to  flower 
at  a  time  when  most  of  the  Speedwells  are  past. 

Self  Carnation  Fair  Maid.  —  I  send  you 
a  bunch  of  flowers  of  a  very  pretty  border  Carnation 
of  a  pleasing  soft  salmon  colour  which  I  have  named 
as  above.  It  is  of  the  medium  sized  flowered  French 
strain,  and  is  wonderfully  free.  A  plant  in  an  S-inch 
pot  which  I  exhibited  at  the  Hounslow  flower  show 
on  the  1st,  where  it  received  a  certificate  of  merit, 
had  fully  sixty  expanded  blooms.  It  is  one  of  the 
soft  colours  so  much  in  favour  now  and  will  be- 
come yet  more  popular. — A.  Dean,  Beilfont. 

*^*  A  very  pretty  sweetly  scented  flower,  which 
we  should  like  to  see  more  of. — Ed. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Herewith  I  send  yon 
some  flowers  of  seedling  Begonias  from  seed  saved 
by  myself.  Kindly  say  in  The  Gabden  what  you 
think  of  them.  I  have  about  500  tnbers  in  a  frame 
and  will  have  about  80  per  cent,  double-flowered. 
I  expect  some  very  good  ones  among  them.  The 
flowers  I  send  were  the  first  to  come  out,  and  the 
plants  are  weak  as  jet,  being  planted  out  in  the 
frame. — J.  Keehan,  Clifton  Gardi-ns,  Corlt. 

*jf*  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  flowers  received 
were  not  better  than  we  have  already  in  cultivation, 
but  send  some  carefully  packed  from  stronger 
plant?.— Ed. 

Hsemanthus  KatharinsB. — This  is  without 
question  one  of  if  not  the  finest  of  all  the  species  of 
Hicmanthus,  or  Blood  Lilies,  being  noble  in  growth 
and  most  beautiful  in  flower.  It  has  a  large  bulb 
and  the  leaves  are  long,  broad,  and  of  a  bright 
green.  The  flower-stem,  from  which  the  stamens 
protrude,  rises  erect  to  a  height  of  about  2J  feet, 
surmounted  by  a  large  and  dense  globose  cluster 
of  bright  scarlet  flowers.  It  lasts  a  long  time 
in  perfection,  as  the  flower-head  opens  gradually. 
It  may  be  seen  now  in  blocm  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew,  where  in  the  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  it 
thrives  to  perfection .  It  is  a  native  of  West  Tropical 
Africa,  and  is  quite  a  plant  for  general  culture  in 
stoves. 

Eichornia  (Pontederia)  tricolor. — Though 
not  new,  this  very  pretty  tropical  water  plant  has 
not,  we  believe,  flowered  at  Kew  before  this  season. 
It  is  not  such  a  fine  plant  in  bloom  as  its  relative, 
E.  azarea,  figured  in  The  Garden,  March  6,  1880 
(p.  220),  though  it  strongly  resembles  it  in  growth 
and  foliage.  The  leaves  are  large,  heart-shaped, 
bright  green,  and  the  stalks  rise  about  IJ  feet  high. 
The  stout  erect  flower- stems  overtop  the  foliage 
and  carry  on  their  upper  parts  numerous  flowers 
about  an  inch  across.  The  lower  petals  are  a  rich 
purple,  the  upper  pale  blue,  while  in  the  centre  is  a 
pale  conspicuous  blotch  of  lemon-yellow.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  plant  to  grow  when  there 
is  a  convenience  for  growing  water  plants  in  a  stove. 
It  is  a  native  of  Tropical  America,  whence  it  was 
introduced  a  few  years  ago. 

Romneya  Coulteri. — I  send  for  your  inspec- 
tion half  a  dozen  blooms  of  this  glorious  Poppy  wort, 
which  is  now  blooming  profusely  with  me  in  the  open 
ground  and  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
In  The  Garden  of  July  28  I  see  that  "  K."  says 
of  this  plant,  "It  never  assumes  a  robust  habit,  and 
only  here  and  there  produces  a  flowering  shoot." 
My  plant  is  more  than  i  feet  through  and  about 
the  same  in  height,  and  at  the  present  time  has 
more  than  100  buds  on  it.  It  is  blooming  exactly 
like  a  Chrysanthemum  does  that  has  not  been  dis- 
budded, that  is  there  is  one  terminal  bud  on  each 
shoot,  and  then  there  are  buds  on  long  stalks  at 
every  leaf-joint  down  the  stem,  and  some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  forward  of  these  side  shoots  have 
again  one  and  some  two  smaller  buds,  so  that,  pro- 
vided it  likes  its  quarters,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
shy  bloomer.  I  have  cut  ten  blooms  from  the  plant 
in  the  last  two  days. — Devonia,  Hamslade. 

*,,*  Beautiful  flowers  of  this  fine  plant,  which 
was  figured  in  The  Garden  for  November  8,  1881. 
—Ed. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 

know  that  liomneya  Coulteri  has  grown  well  with 
me  and  flowered  freely.  Though  not  everywhere 
hardy,  a  plant  from  Ipswich  in  1887  stood  the 
winter  in  our  heavy  soil  with  only  a  covering  of 


leaf-mould  over  the  roots.  It  threw  up  in  the 
spring  stems  4  feet  high  from  the  roots,  and  these 
are  covered  with  bloom.  The  blooms  stand  several 
days.  Many  more  shoots  wiU  doubtless  bloom. 
Another  plant  from  York  this  spring  has  had  fine 
blooms,  but  only  terminal  on  shoots  about  2  feet 
high.  Strong  shoots  are  now  coming  up  from 
the  roots  all  round,  but  too  late  to  bloom.  It  has 
doubtless  enjoyed  the  wet  season,  though  the  lain 
has  spoiled  some  buds.  If  they  stand  the  winter 
again  they  will  doubtless  be  fine  plants.  The  blooms 
are  not  so  large  as  in  The  Garden  illustration. — 
J.  R.  Dboop,  Stamfurd  Hill. 

This  is  now  in  flower  at  Broxbourne.    After 

several  trials,  Mr.  Paul  has  planted  it  in  the  open  air 
against  one  of  the  nursery  buildings.  Its  large 
single  white  Poppy-like  flowers  are  very  chaste,  and 
intensified  in  purity  by  contrast  with  the  dark 
cushion-like  bundle  of  stamens  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower. 

Theropogon  pallidus  is  so  much  like  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  in  flower,  that  it  would  readily 
pass'f  or  a  near  relative.  It  is  a  Liliaceous  plant  with 
flbrous  roots  (not  bulbs)  and  has  long  broad  Grass- 
like foliage  (like  Ophiopogon)  amongst  which  the 
slender  flower-spikes  rise,  carrying  numerous  small 
bell-shaped  blossoms,  white  tinged  with  purple.  It 
if  a  beautiful  and  interesting  cool  greenhouse  plant, 
so  persistent  in  flower,  and  so  easily  grown  that  we 
wonder  nurserymen  have  not  taken  it  in  hand.  It 
comes  from  the  Himalayas. 

Marsdenia  erecta  is  a  climber  very  little  heard 
of,  but  one  that  deserves  a  note  because  it  is  so 
dift'erent  from  others.  It  is  a  half  hardy  climb- 
ing shrub,  belonging  to  the  Asclepias  family  and 
comes  from  South  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Its 
foliage  is  peculiar,  being  of  a  very  pale  green,  almost 
silvery  in  fact,  and  the  small,  white,  scented  flowers 
are  in  crowded  clusters,  borne  at  intervals  all  up  the 
stems,  which  rise  about  8  feet  or  10  feet  high.  It 
is  in  bloom  against  one  of  the  walls  at  Kew,  and 
attracts  attention,  because  of  its  distinct  ap- 
pearance. 

Canary -yellow  Torch  Lily  (Kniphofia  hybr. 
Canari). — Referring  to  the  article  on  p.  104,  I  think 
it  will  not  be  immodest  if  I  claim  the  right  to  be 
recognised  as  the  raiser  of  this  plant.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  Kniphofia  Leichtlini  by  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Carlsruhe,  and  its  consequent  distribution 
by  myself,  now  about  twelve  years  ago,  I  have  tried 
to  cross  these  plants,  having  grown  here  all  the 
.species  then  under  cultivation.  I  failed  to  raise 
seeds  for  several  years,  owing  to  various  circum- 
stances, especially  the  state  of  weather  and  tempera- 
ture about  the  flowering  period.  But  then  carre 
several  years  when  all  was  favourable,  and  I  was 
able  to  harvest  quantities  of  seed.  Among  hundreds 
of  seedlings  a  few  of  the  most  distinct  were  selected, 
and  among  them  those  referred  to  above.  What 
the  Iteeiie  llorticole  "  wishes  to  point  out "  as  desir- 
able is  already  realised  ;  with  the  help  of  benevolent 
nature  I  have  been  able  to  diversify  the  colours  and 
forms  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Here  at  Baden- 
Baden  have  been  raised  the  glorious  K.  Leichtliti 
distachya,  also  the  forms  distributed,  namely,  M. 
Godef roy  Lebeuf,  Canari,  Sceptre  d'Or,  La  Perle,  Le 
Geant.  I  wish  that  these  facts  be  known  in  order  to 
testify  that  however  insignificant  my  exertions  may 
have  been,  I  have  done  something  to  advance  the 
interests  of  floriculture.  A  number  of  new  forms 
of  striking  appearance  are  to  be  sent  out  this  season, 
the  lovely  K.  Leichtlini  aurea  taking  the  lead  among 
these.— Max  Leichtlin,  Jladoi-Iladen. 

The  Amboyna  Lily  is  the  popular  name  fcr 
the  very  beautiful  bulbous  plant,  Eurjcles  amboi- 
nensis,  which  is  nearly  related  to  the  Pancratium, 
and  resembles  in  flower  the  Eucharis.  It  is  now  in 
bloom  at  Kew,  in  company  with  the  only  other 
species  of  the  genus,  E.  Cunninghami,  or  the  Bris- 
bane Lily.  Both  species  resemble  each  other  in 
growth,  the  foliage  being  much  like  that  of  the 
great  white  Fnnkia,  F.  grandiflora,  the  same  pale 
green,  and  of  a  similar  size  and  shape.  The  flowers 
of  the  Amboyna  Lily  are  produced  numerously  in  a 
crowded  cluster  on  a  stout  stem  rising  above  the 
foliage.  Each  flower  is  about  2  inches  across, 
pure  white,  and  with  a  distinct  cup  cr  crown.     It 
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is  therefore  a  most  attractive  and  beautiful  plant 
in  flower,  and  deserves  as  much  attention  as  the 
Eucharis.  The  other  species  (E.  Cunninghami)  has 
pure  white  flowers,  much  smaller  than  those  of  E. 
amboinensis,  of  different  form,  and  are  less  numer- 
ous in  the  cluster ;  therefore  it  is  not  such  an  attrac- 
tive plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Queensland,  growing 
wild  in  the  moist  Arauoaria  woods  near  the  Bris- 
bane River.  The  Ambojna  Lily  is  a  very  old  in- 
troduction, and  was  grown  during  the  last  century. 
It  is  a  native  of  various  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  requires  similar  cultural  treatment 
to  that  given  to  the  Eucharis. 


Rose  Garden. 


TEA  ROSES  AT  OXFORD. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  name  Prince,  ot 
Oxford,  without  associating  therewith  pleasant 
recollections  of  Rose  shows  and  the  many  beau- 
tiful Teas  that  have  been  exhibited  from  Oxford  ; 
blooms  unsurpassed  in  delicate  purity  and  high 
quality.  The  present  season  has  been  a  bad  one 
for  all  Roses,  but  especially  the  Tea  varieties  ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  season,  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  recorded  for  many  years, 
the  Tea  Roses  at  Oxford  have  beeu  very  good, 
and  man}'  have  been  surprised  at  the  wonderful 
blooms  Mr.  Prince  has  been  exhibiting,  and 
which  throughout  the  season  have  won  for  him 
the  leading  prizes.  But  Mr.  Prince  is  doing  a 
nobler  work  than  merely  treating  us  to  a  tran- 
sient display  at  a  flower  show,  for  he  has  done 
more  than  anyone  to  explode  the  fallacy 
cherished  by  so  many  that  Tea  Roses  cannot 
with  safety  be  cultivated  in  the  open  ground. 
Mr.  Prince's  Ro.se  grounds  are  at  Longwc  irth,  and 
even  if  there  were  no  Roses  in  flower  they  would 
be  interesting,  for  there  is  such  a  fine  stock  of 
healthy  Teas,  so  strong,  fresh,  and  green,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  Mr.  Prince  is  rewarded  with 
such  magnificent  blooms,  it  may  be  asked, 
What  is  the  secret  of  such  successful  culture  .' 
Some  may  think  recourse  is  had  to  some  system 
of  rich  feeding.  It  is  not  so,  for  the  Roses  are 
grown  with  much  less  manure  than  rosarians 
usually  give.  He  only  uses  what  is  necessary 
to  restore  to  the  ground  something  equal  to  that 
which  is  extracted  and  keep  it  up  to  its  natural 
standard  of  fertility.  Longworth  is  not  favoured 
with  an  exceptional  .soil,  for  there  are  many 
places  in  the  kingdom  as  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  probably  some  better. 

As  a  good  foundation  is  necessary  upon  which 
to  build,  .so  is  a  good  stock  to  work  upon.  The 
seedling  Brier,  exclusively,  is  used  by  Mr. 
Prince,  and  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  in 
fact,  will  not  have  a  piece  of  Manetti  in  the 
nursery  in  spite  of  the  merits  its  champions 
claim  for  it.  He  is,  moreover,  confident  that 
attempting  to  grow  Tea  Roses  on  tlie  Manetti 
is  only  courting  failure.  The  Brier  in  its  seed- 
ling state  was  seen  in  countless  thousands  and 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  budding  liands  were 
just  finishing  a  plot  of  (J0,0{)0  stocks  worked 
witli  Teas  alone.  It  is  ((uite  unnecessary  to 
question  the  suitability  of  the  stock,  for  it  is 
certain  that  in  no  other  place  in  the  country 
can  be  found  such  strong  plants  of  reputedly 
weak  growers.  The  Teas  are  the  true  Perpetuals, 
blooming  continuou.sly  througliout  the  sea.son, 
and  as  the  plants  were  perfectly  studded  with 
buds,  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  some 
of  them  [opened  during  the  day  of  our  vitit 
(August  1). 

Those  who  rely  upon  the  so  called  Perpetuals 
have  even  in  the  best  years  but  a  short  season 
of  flower,  while  the  Teas  keep  on  flowering  till 
late  in  autumn.  Mr.  Prince  has  a  reputation 
for  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  alone,  and  none  can 


grow  it  as  he  does.     It  is  indeed  a  lovely  Rose, 
with  a  fuU   and  globular  flower,  in   which  at 
times  the  blending  of  soft  colours  defies  descrip- 
tion ;    salmon  deepens  into  warm  rose,  which 
again  is  lost  in  a  combination  of   copper   and 
apricot.     The  new  Princess  of  Wales  is  a  Rose 
of  this  type,  free  in  habit,  abundant  in  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers,  some  of  which  Mr.   Prince 
says  are  even  better  than  those  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac.     The  new  S.  A.  Prince  we  did  not 
see,  but  a  great  stock  is  being  worked  up.    The 
Mme.  de  Watteville  variety  has  been  praised 
so  much,  that  it  needs  no  further  commendation 
here.     It   seems   almost  superfluous  to   praise 
Mme.  Lambard,  but  this  variety  richly  deserves 
it,  having  been  especially  good  this  year.     It  is 
so  free  and  variable  that  from  a  large  batch  of 
plants  there  could  be   cut  quite  half  a  dozen 
blooms  of  such  distinct  shades  of  colour  that 
would   lead   a   novice  to   believe  thein   to   be 
difi'erent  varieties.     Marie  Van  Houtte  is  a  host 
in  itself,  and  this  year  comes  fresh  and  pure  in 
colour,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  blooms 
of  last  year,  whose   outside  petals   were   very 
highly  coloured,  and  the  fully  expanded  flowers 
deepened  into  a  warm  rose  when  fading.    Edith 
Gift'ord  is  a  variety  that  should  be  in  every  gar- 
den,  it  is  so  free  and  hardy,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  fine  form,  are  so  pure  and  deli- 
cate.    A  Rose  that  was  doing  well  in  a  bad 
position  shaded  by  large  trees  was   Monsieur 
Furtado.     The    flowers   have   great  substance, 
open  well,  are  large,  globular,  and  in  colour  of  a 
sulphur-yellow.     The  richest  and  deepest  of  all 
the  yellows  is  Etoile  de  Lyon,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  Rose  is  capricious,  for  it  is 
only  on  the  warmest  soils  that  it  wUl  open  well, 
and  fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  who  can  do  it 
well.     Perle  des  Jardins,  though  not  so  deep, 
is  more  reliable,  and  Amazone,  so  pretty  in  the 
bud,   is  free  and  hardy.     A  Rose   that  rarely 
comes   up  to   the   exhibition  standard,  but   is 
withal  good  as  a  garden  Rose,  though  rarely 
seen,  is  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare.     In  colour  it 
much  resembles  the  old  China,  having  a  centre 
richly  blended  with  copper  and  rose. 

Francisca  Kruger  is  free,  of  good  form,  open- 
ing well,  the  outer  petals  being  white,  bordered 
with  flesh  and  fawn,  the  inner  ones  passing  from 
yellow  to  rose.  Sunset  is  very  good,  the  flowers 
being  rich  and  deep  in  colour,  of  Safrano  and 
Mme.  Falcot  type,  but  having  more  substance 
than  those  of  either  of  these  two,  which  are  only 
good  in  the  bud  state.  Comtesse  de  Frigneuse 
sustains  the  good  opinion  formed  of  it,  and  is  a 
nice  canary  yellow,  but  has  one  defect,  viz.,  that 
of  the  blooms  hanging  down.  Marquise  de 
Vivens  will  prove  most  useful  as  a  button-hole 
Rose,  although  it  is  still  pretty  when  fully  ex- 
panded. The  buds  are  large,  the  outside  of  the 
petals  pale  rosy  carmine,  which  inwardly  brightens 
and  deepens  to  rosy  cerise,  while  the  tips  of  the 
petals  are  warm  rose,  which  in  some  flowers  be- 
comes almost  crimson,  and  the  centre  of  the 
flower  again  fades  away  to  pale  yellow.  This 
Rose  is  rather  new,  but  at  once  recommends  it- 
self. What  enormous  buds  are  borne  by  Jean 
Ducher,  and  they  open  well.  The  yellow  outer 
petals  f-uflused  with  salmon,  and  the  inner  petals 
overlaid  with  peach,  constitute  a  flower  beautiful 
beyond  description,  of  good  form  and  great  sub- 
stance. Mme.  Cusin,  when  well  grown,  is  pretty 
in  shape  and  colour,  but  it  must  be  well  grown 
or  the  flowers  have  a  dingy  purplish  shade, 
which  has  already  led  some  to  condemn  it.  Tea 
Roses  are  generally  remarkable  for  the  immunity 
from  mildew,  but  tliis  variety  also  is  very  sus- 
ceptible, and  if  mildew  is  about,  it  is  sure  to  be 
smothered. 

Madame  Angela  Jacquier  is  a  variety  of  merit. 


passing  from  white,  sufliised  with  rose  externally, 
to  deeper  rose  with  blendings  of  other  tints. 
Early  in  the  year  we  admire  the  great  white 
forced  buds  of  Niphetos,  but  few  are  aware  of 
the  hardiness  of  this  Rose.  Catherine  Mermet 
and  The  Bride  were  doing  well,  the  last  named 
kind  being  very  chaste  and  pure. 

Anna  OUivier,  again,  is  a  free  and  hardy  kind, 
Interesting  and  variable  the  whole  season 
through,  the  autumn  bloom  being  quite  distinct 
In  form  and  colour  from  that  of  early  summer. 
The  early  buds  are  of  um-llke  form,  the  reverse 
and  base  of  the  petals  being  rosy-flesh  fading  to 
blush.  As  the  season  advances,  the  secondary 
blooms  produced  on  the  season's  wood  are  quite 
globular  and  of  a  salmon  colour. 

Rubens,  old,  but  still  good,  is  almost  sure  to 
furnish  the  first  flower  of  the  season;  and 
although  the  variety  Adam  has  been  grown  for 
over  fifty  years,  it  still  maintains  its  character. 
Other  old  kinds  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
are  Caroline  Kuster,  Boule  d'Or,  Alba  rosea, 
Devoniensis,  Madame  Margottin,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  the  free-flowering  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami. 

The  kinds  have  been  enumerated  at  some 
length,  but  all  the  varieties  may  be  seen  doing 
well,  and  fuUy  bearing  out  their  claim  to  hardi- 
ness. As  yet  Tea  Rose  growing  out  of  doors  is 
in  its  Infancy,  for  old  creeds  and  prejudices  die 
hard  ;  but  if  any  are  in  doubt  about  the  matter 
they  should  go  and  see  for  themselves.  When 
thehardlnessof  most  of  our  best  Teas  Is  taken  into 
account,  and  they  are  planted  in  good  situations 
in  the  flower  garden,  then  we  shall  have  Roses 
from  early  June  to  late  October,  and  by  the  aid 
of  warm  walls  where  these  are  at  command,  we 
might  have  them  from  May  to  November.  We 
do  not  wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  rich 
reds  and  glowing  crimsons  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, but  we  do  plead  for  the  extended  cul- 
tivation of  Teas,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  on 
an  equal  standing  with  the  others.  Put  them 
side  by  side,  and  they  will  sucm  assert  their 
superiority  and  amply  repay  for  past  neglect. 

A.  H. 

SSOMT  NOTES.— BOSES. 

Rosa  rugosa.— The  large  specimen  of  this  Eoae  on  the 
rockeiy  at  Totten}iam  Las  flowera  deeper  in  colour  than 
usual.  There  is  an  abundance  of  heps,  as  yet  green,  but 
when  coloured  will  create  a  great  show  of  scarlet. 

Souvenir  de  "Victor  Hugo,  H.  P.  (Pemet,  1E85),  is  a 
very  free-floweriug  bn^ilit  carmine-red  of  Victor  Verdicr 
family,  making  a  gay  group  in  the  g.ardon.  It  has  beeu  well 
shown  once  or  twice  thi.s  year,  but  whether  it  is  quite  full 
enough  to  btand  the  ordeal  of  exhibiticn  m  a  hot  season  may 
be  doubtful. 

Wash  for  Eoses.— For  Roses  and  other  flowering 
plants  1  have  found  nothing  £o  cheap,  convenient,  and 
satisfactory  as  the  kerosene  emulsion.  One  or  two 
applications  have  saved  our  Koses  in  perfect  condition, 
which  had  been  entirely  ruined  for  some  years  previous 
to  its  use.  The  emulsion  is  made  by  beating  together 
one  part  of  kerosene  to  two  of  milk— sour  milk  or  but- 
termilk is  best— then  diluting  with  water  and  applying 
with  a  watering-pot.  It  is  best  to  use  an  egg-beater 
for  mixing  it,  and  when  it  is  tlioroughly  done  it  will 
not  injure  the  plants  in  the  least.— Wallo  i\  Bkown. 
Hardiness  of  Tea-scented  Hoses.- A  para- 
graph on  this  subject  in  The  Garden  of  August  4 
may  mislead  young  rosarians,  and  deprive  them  of 
a  great  enjoyment,  by  dissuading  them  from  plaot- 
ing  Tea  Roses,  as  being  too  delicate  for  our  climate 
with  but  few  exceptions.  As  one  of  the  first  who 
grew  these,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Roses,  exclu- 
sively out  of  doors,  and  this  for  years  in  the  clay 
soil  of  a  midland  county  without  any  loss  whatever 
even  in  the  terrible  winters  of  1880-1-2,  I  would 
assure  the  amateur  novice  that  Tea  Roses,  budded 
low  on  the  Brier  and  well  covered  with  farmyard 
manure  during  the  time  of  frost,  will  bloom  as 
abundantly  as  other  Roses,  having  the  advantages 
which  all  Koses  ought  to  have  of  situation  and  ot  cul- 
ture.—S.  Reynolds  Hole,  The  Deanery,  Rochester. 
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STYBAEROW  CRAG. 
Persons  engaged  in  gardening,  or  inte- 
rested in  landscape  gardening,  may  with  ad- 
vantage see,  whien  they  can,  what  we  may 
call  the  beautiful  natural  gardens  of  our  own 
country.     Of  course,   all   are  pleased  to  see 


than  anywhere  else,  one  may  profit  where 
rocky  ground  breaks  out  on  hills,  keep- 
ing cultivation  or  formality  away,  and 
letting  the  natural  vegetation  group  itself. 
Our  own  hilly  and  varied  country  has  in 
many  parts  beautiful  rocky  scenes  from  the 


StybaiTow  Crag.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph. 


these  places  for  their  own  picturesque  beauty, 
but  we  claim  that  they  are  specially  instruc- 
tive to  the  gardener  who  thinks  of  the  true 
beauty  of  garden  design,  for  the  laA\'s  tliat 
must  for  ever  govern  true  work  iu  that  way 
are  evident  in  the  natural  landscape.     More 


great  Cheddar  rocky  valley  to  Speyside.  Few, 
however,  are  more  beautiful  than  the  crag 
here  shown. 

Visitors  to  Ullswater  Lake  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  Stybarrow,  or  Stybrow  Crag, 
and  wUl  recognise  the  justice  of  the  following 


description,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin, 
and  quoted  in  Hutchinson's  "  History  of  Cum- 
berland," published  1794  :— 

Having  now  almost  skirted  the  two  woody  pro- 
montories, in  onr  route  to  Patterdale,  we  found  the 
conclusion  of  the  grandest  part  of  the  whole  scenery. 
It  Is  a  bold  projection  of  rock,  finely  marked  and 
adorned  with  hanging  woods,  under  the  beet- 
ling summit  of  which  the  road  makes  a  sudden  tarn. 
This  is  the  point  of  the  second  promontory,  known 
by  the  name  of  Stybrow  Crag. 

This  remarkable  crag  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Mounsey, 
who  were  the  most  important  people  in  Pat- 
terdale. They  protected  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vale  from  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Scotch,  and  the  last  border  fight  which  ever 
took  place  is  said  to  have  been  the  stand  made 
by  one  of  the  Mounseys  with  only  about  a 
score  of  shepherds  at  the  narrow  pass  of  Sty- 
brow Crag,  against  a  large  troop  of  opponents, 
whom  they  defeated.  "In  reward  of  such 
eminent  service  the  people  called  him  King  of 
Patterdale."  The  Mounsey  family  have 
ceased  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  though 
they  still  hold  some  property  there.  Sty- 
barrow Crag  was  sold  by  them,  and  it  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  of  Grey- 
stoke  Castle  (of  which  an  engraving  appeared 
in  our  issue  of  June  2) ;  but  the  property  of 
Mr.  Walter  William  Marshall,  of  Patter- 
dale Hall,  enters  like  a  tongue  in  the  centre 
of  the  crag,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  wall, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  water-shed,  or,  in 
accordance  with  the  local  expression,  "as 
Heaven  the  water  deals." 

The  view  given  in  our  engraving  of  this 
noble  "Oak-crowned"  crag  is  taken  from 
Ullswater  Lake. 


Flower  Garden. 

DELPHINIUMS. 
The  Delphinium  is  the  flower  of  the  season  in  the 
hardy  garden,  and  it  is  in  a  miserably  wet  summer 
as  the  present  has  so  far  been  that  the  Delphiniums, 
Aconites,  and  many  other  herbaceous  plants  show 
their  vast  superiority  over  "bedders"  of  the  ordinary 
class— that  is.  Pelargoniums,  A^erbecas,  &c.  These 
are  bedraggled,  almost  flowerless,  and  weather- 
beaten,  but  the  herbaceous  border  has  not  suffered 
to  any  great  extent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  noble 
clumps  of  perennial  Larkspurs  and  things  of  thi  t 
character  in  the  borders  at  Kew,  Pecdell  Court,  and 
other  places  we  could  name.  With  the  returning 
love  for  hardy  flowers  has  also  come  an  improvement 
in  the  Delphinium.  The  massive,  splendidly  finished 
spikes  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  of 
Langport,  tell  us  this,  and  there  is  now  at  our 
command  a  selection  of  varying  colours  from  the 
most  delicate  porcelain-blue  to  the  richest  possible 
depth  of  purple.  In  many  of  the  flowers  there  is  a 
most  desirable  fulness  of  form,  and  in  the  single 
kinds  they  are  large,  open,  and  well  finished,  not 
too  crowded  on  the  spikes,  but  shown  up  indi- 
vidually. Those  varieties  having  a  white  centre  and 
deep  blue  outer  petals  give  a  brilliant  contrast.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  varieties  that  have 
been  exhibited  recently,  as  what  were  good  received 
notice  in  the  reports,  but  there  were  also  a  few 
flowering  at  Kew  the  other  day  that  deserve  a  note. 
One  named  Zalil  has  a  special  paragraph  devoted 
to  it  in  The  Gaeden  (p.  01),  so  no  description  is 
needed  here.  Improvement  is  a  variety  about  5 
feet  high,  the  flowers  purple,  shaded  with  a  bronzy 
hue.  It  is  very  robust  and  handsome.  Another 
fine  kind  is  Fanny  Hope,  tall  in  growth,  erect,  and 
with    symmetrical    spikes    of   deep    blue  flowers. 
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Brilliant  justifies  its  name,  as  it  is  of  an  extremely 
bright  blue  colour.  These  were  the  principal  features 
in  the  narrow  strip  of  border  in  the  herbaceous 
ground,  and  in  a  bed  hard  by  were  several  kinds 
seldom  seen  except  in  a  garden  like  that  at  Kew. 
D.  grandidorum,  a  Siberian  kind,  figured  in  the 
Botanical  M/ii/azinc,  is  dwarf  in  habit,  with 
a  fine  spreading  head  of  blue  flowers.  There  are 
several  varieties,  the  finest  the  beautiful  D.  chinense, 
and  there  is  one  named  chinense  pumilum  in  bloom 
at  Kew;  it  has  grassy  growth  and  pale  blue  flowers. 
D.  formosum  is  fairly  well  known.  A  variety  named 
lilacinum  has  pale  blue  flowers,  and  grows  over  '.i 
feet  in  height.  D.  Brunonianum  was  introduced 
from  Thibet  about  18G4.  It  is  rare  in  cultivation, 
dwarf,  and  has  large  flowers  of  a  very  pale  blue. 
D.  laxiflorum,  a  native  of  Siberia,  produces  its  blue 
flowers  in  loose  racemes ;  it  is  tall  in  growth  and 
handsome.  D.  urceolatum  has  large  blooms  of  a 
rich  deep  blue,  the  growth  robust.  The  red-flowered 
D.  nudicaule  needs  no  description,  neither  the  old 
Siberian  Larkspur,  both  of  which  are  excellent 
garden  plants.  The  great  value  of  the  Delphinium 
is  in  its  easy  culture.  It  will  thrive  almost  any- 
where if  only  the  soil  is  fairly  good  and  the  position 
sunny.  Even  stakes  are  unnecessary  it  the  growth 
of  the  variety  is  robust  and  the  situation  not  too 
exposed,  whilst  few  plants  are  easier  to  propagate. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Seedling  Anemones. — I  know  nothing  more 
troublesome  in  raising  single  Anemones  than  the 
green  fly,  but  if  a  constant  system  of  prevention  is 
followed  the  fly  may  never  be  seen  on  them,  for, 
fortunately,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  young 
leaves  expose  their  under  surfaces  when  coming 
through  the  soil,  they  may  be  kept  clean  by  ordi- 
nary waterings,  provided  a  little  tobacco  juice  is 
added  to  the  water.  This  I  prepare  in  a  handy 
way  by  soaking  the  tobacco  paper  commonly  used 
for  fumigating.  I  have  used  it  for  years,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  it  does  no  harm  even  when  used  daily. 
There  is  another  point  needing  care,  that  is  when 
the  Anemones  have  to  be  potted  it  is  better  they 
should  be  in  the  pots  just  as  they  are  making  their 
first  rough  leaf,  because  even  then  the  roots  are 
proportionally  large,  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  those 
of  the  fibrous-rooted  section,  such  as  vernalis, 
alpina  and  sulphurea.  Wireworm,  if  it  exists,  will 
rapidly  clear  off  the  little  plants,  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  the  pest  by  picking  over  the 
compost,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  expose  it  thinly 
for  a  day  or  two  for  the  birds  to  pick  at.  And  there 
is  yet  another  way  to  eradicate  the  wireworm  from 
pots.  In  about  a  week  after  the  potting  has  been 
done  turn  out  the  soil  carefully  without  breaking 
the  ball,  when  the  wireworms  way  often  be  found 
either  at  the  sides  or  the  bottom.  For  some  reason 
or  other  they  make  their  way  to  the  sides  of  the 
pots  shortly  after  the  potting. 

Campanula  abietina. — I  believe  many  have 
discarded  this  after  a  short  trial  because  of  its 
supposed  shy-flowering  character.  If  given  rich 
soil  and  a  moist  position,  it  will  not  only  flower, 
but  its  whole  character  will  be  changed.  It  will 
grow  a  foot  high,  and  have  quite  large  foliage. 
It  is  too  good  to  be  put  aside,  as  just  now  it  is 
simply  grand  ;  the  flowers  are  reddish  purple,  star- 
shaped,  and  nearly  2  inches  across.  They  strongly 
remind  one  of  the  flowers  of  C.  grandiflora(Platyco- 
don).  I  feel  sure  this  has  only  to  be  once  seen  in 
order  to  secure  for  it  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

Rock  Soapwort  (Saponaria  ocymoides). — 
Pleasing  as  the  type  may  be,  I  think  it  should  give 
way  to  the  much  improved  varieties.  A  few  years 
ago  a  large  and  brighter  kind  was  raised,  and  some- 
body called  it  S.  o.  splendens  ;  that  kind,  however, 
has  been  superseded  by  a  still  deeper  coloured  one, 
and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  no  special  name, 
and,  for  that  matter,  may  not  require  one.  The 
colour  is  a  near  approach  to  crimson.  By  high 
culture,  seed  raising,  and  selection  of  the  finest, 
anyone  may  improve  upon  the  type  in  a  short  time. 
Seed  is  abundant,  and  early  autumn  or  summer- 
sown  seed  will  in  many  cases  produce  flowers  the 
following  year. 


Primula  Rusbyi  must  before  long  surely  rank 
among  the  most  admired  of  alpine  Primulas.  It  is 
very  hardy,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  a 
miffy  character  about  it.  I  have  grown  it  for  three 
years  fully  exposed  and  under  more  than  ordinary 
trying  conditions.  It  is  now  in  flower.  On  scapes 
8  inches  high  are  one-sided  clusters  of  rosy  crimson 
flowers  a  little  bigger  than  a  sixpence  ;  the  tube,  of 
the  same  colour,  is  long  and  thin,  and  the  sepals  are 
also  long,  finely  pointed,  and  beset  with  farina,  which 
extends  well  down  the  scape.  The  eye  is  a  dark  or 
orange-yellow,  though  no  doubt  the  colour  of  this  will 
vary  in  different  soils  or  exposures.  The  perfume  is 
delicious,  and  something  in  the  way  of  that  of  the 
Auricula.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  some  distinct  and  desirable  qualities 
about  this  Primrose.  It  is  a  capital  grower  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
kept  rather  cool  in  summer.  J.  Wood. 

Wimh-ille.AlrksfuU. 


SWEET   WILLIAMS. 


In  spite  of  the  continuous  heavy  rains,  these  fine 
hardy  flowers  have  borne  up  bravely  and  flowered 
very  freely  and  continuously.  Where  the  soil 
is  wet  and  close  there  has  been  some  collapse 
from  damping,  the  plants  beneath  decaying,  whilst 
the  trusses  have  continued  to  flower,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  a  few  hot  days  would 
not  knock  them  over  altogether.  However,  having 
regard  to  the  abnormal  rainfall,  matters  might 
have  been  much  worse.  One  good  result  has 
been  that  not  only  has  the  bloom  been  prolonged, 
but  the  pips  have  been  unusually  fine ;  indeed,  I 
have  never  seen  them  so  large  before,  showing  that 
many  of  our  hardy  yet  summer  blooming  plants  too 
often  fail  to  give  their  best  form,  because  of  too 
much  heat  and  drought.  The  way  to  have  a  good 
show  of  Sweet  Williams  is  to  sow  seed  early  and 
get  out  the  plants  now  in  beds  about  a  foot  apart. 
Thus  the  stems  will  next  year  be  so  close  together 
that  they  will  sustain  each  other  and  make  a  fine, 
but  varied  mass  of  colour.  Too  often  it  is  advised 
that  seed  be  sown  during  the  summer.  That  is  a 
mistake  as  far  as  all  hardy  biennials  are  concerned. 
The  month  of  April  is  the  best  time  to  sow  all  such 
things,  and  if  the  seedlings  are  being  planted  out 
into  their  flowering  places  at  the  time  some  would 
advise  that  the  seed  be  sown,  then  fine  plants  and 
large  heads  of  bloom  are  ensured.  Sweet  Williams 
specially,  if  put  out  late,  seldom  throw  up  more  than 
one  or  two  stems,  but  strong  plants  will  throw  up 
seven  or  eight  stems  and  carry  huge  trusses,  and  if 
they  are  of  a  fine  strain,  few  border  plants  can 
during  July  excel  in  beauty  a  well-flowered  Sweet 
William.  No  special  culture  is  needed  for  these 
plants,  as  they  do  admirably  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  but  of  course,  like  all  other  things,  pre- 
ferring that  which  is  occasionally  dug  and  manured 
to  border  soil  which  is  starved  by  being  eaten  up 
with  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  roots.  Ordinarily  these 
biennials  are,  with  Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Canterbury 
Bells,  &c.,  planted  out  singly  into  borders.  Far 
better  is  it  to  plant  in  trebles  to  make  a  good  clump, 
and,  better  still,  in  masses  or  beds. 

One  special  charm  in  the  Sweet  William  is  that 
in  any  varied,  as  well  as  fine,  strain  there  are  so 
many  diverse  markings  and  colours  that  the  flowers 
are  all  the  more  interesting  and  enjoyable  when 
they  can  have  close  scrutiny.  Out  of  hundreds  of 
plants  no  two,  perhaps,  will  produce  flowers  hardly 
alike,  at  least  such  is  my  experience,  although 
some  selections  seem  to  favour  the  ringed  forms 
only,  the  northern  strains  being  peculiarly  of  that 
class,  very  fine  indeed  and  handsome,  but  wanting 
in  variety.  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  selecting  these 
ringed  strains  too  much  has  not  been  sacrificed  to 
secure  almost  uniformity  of  marking  and  smoothness 
of  edge  in  the  pips.  The  serrated  edge  is  no 
objectionable  feature  in  these  flowers,  especially 
when  allied  to  good  size  and  rich  colours.  The 
serrated  edge  marks  the  Auricula-eyed  especially. 
These  have  white  eyes,  rich  coloured  grounds,  with 
generally  very  narrow  laciniated' edges.  As  a  rule, 
the  pips  are  not  so  large  as  are  those  of  the  ringed 
strains,  but  the  colouring  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is 
unwise  to  strive  to  eliminate  it.     Without  doubt 


size  of  pip  in  the  Sweet  William  commands  material 
attention.  There  are  a  boldness  and  character  about 
these  fine  trusses  with  pips  as  big  as  Polyanthus 
flowers,  also  very  flat  and  rounded,  that  even  rich 
colours  cannot  counteract.  Generally  the  greatest 
size  is  found  in  light  flowers,  though  never  in  pure' 
whites,  and  again  less  so  in  deep  red  and  crimson 
selfs.  This  latter  form  is  one  which  much  needs 
developing,  as  whilst  we  have  superb  colours  and 
beautiful  quality  in  the  dark  selfs,  there  is  room 
for  increase  of  pip.  Fine  as  Sweet  Williams  were 
a  few  years  ago,  the  advance  made  in  the  quality 
and  size  of  pip  in  these  dark  hues  is  remarkable. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  flowers  are  to  be  found  in 
those  which  are  mottled,  speckled,  or  flaked.  These 
show  wonderful  diversity  and  beauty,  but  seem  to 
some  extent  to  be  governed  in  their  colouring  by 
weather,  as  cold  wet  weather  will  in  some  cases 
produce  self  flowers,  whilst  warmth  will  bring  out 
the  mottled  or  marked  colours.  That  variation, 
however,  applies  more  to  the  mottled  flowers  of  the 
Auricula-eyed  strain  than  to  those  of  the  bolder 
ringed  strain.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
various  markings  found  in  mottled  flowers.  That 
they  are  very  beautiful,  as  well  as  interesting,  must 
be  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  have  not  seen 
them.  No  doubt  in  time  these  varied  markings 
will  increase  wonderfully.  These  forms  add  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  any  strain,  as  so  many  diverse 
colours  make  a  bed  of  flowers  so  much  the  more 
beautiful.  S  weet  Williams  have  two  special  enemies 
— grubs  when  newly  planted,  should  the  weather  be 
dry,  and  fungus  in  the  late  autumn,  should  too 
much  moisture  prevail.  In  the  former  case  the 
grubs  should  be  sought  for  when  plants  collapse 
and  be  destroyed.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  well  to 
put  out  the  plants  in  fresh  soil  the  following  year. 

A.  n. 


A  FEW  GOOD  DOT  PLANTS. 

The  idea  of  utilising  dot  plants  as  an  essential 
feature  in  summer  bedding  has  found  so  much 
favour,  that  there  are  now  few  places  in  which  they 
are  not  extensively  used.  Perhaps  they  are  more 
generally  employed  in  carpet  beds  than  in  any 
other  way,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  might  be 
used  to  advantage  in  almost  every  description  of 
bed,  especially  those  of  large  size,  as  the  flat  appear- 
ance of  such  beds  is  thereby  pleasantly  and  com- 
pletely relieved,  and  an  irregular  and  broken  outline 
presented  instead  of  a  table-like  surface.  For 
scarlet  and  pink  Pelargoniums,  or  for  large  beds  of 
Heliotrope  or  dark  Petunia,  perhaps  two  of  the  best 
subjects  are  the  night-scented  Tobacco  (N.  aflinis) 
and  Hyaointhus  candicans.  The  former  is  now  so 
well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  sound  its 
praises  or  enter  into  details  as  to  its  treatment.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  it  should  be  sown  early, 
grown  on  quickly,  and  be  ready  for  hardening  off 
by  the  end  of  April,  so  that  it  may  come  quickly 
into  flower  after  being  planted  out.  The  large  Lily 
of  the  Valley-like  flowers  of  Ilyacinthus  candicans 
are  striking  and  beautiful,  and  the  white  bells 
hanging  over  a  bed  of  scarlet  Pelargonium  or  dark 
Heliotrope  are  very  effective.  The  only  drawback 
to  this  plant  is  its  rather  scanty  foliage ;  the  carpet 
underneath,  therefore,  should  be  rather  more  dense 
than  is  recjuired  for  the  Tobacco.  For  beds  of 
variegated  or  tricoloured  Pelargoniums,  the  white 
Centaurea,  the  green  Acacia  lophantha,  or  a  few 
plants  of  the  common  Borage  will  be  found  very 
effective.  This  latter  may  seem  rather  a  strange 
thing  to  recommend  for  the  flower  garden,  but  it  is 
at  once  novel  and  very  pretty ;  indeed,  when  seen 
standing  up  from  a  bright  bed  of  Pelargoniums,  with 
its  large  heads  of  blue  and  white  flowers,  it  is  a 
plant  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  I  generally 
scatter  a  few  seeds  on  any  beds  where  they  may  be 
required,  and  thin  out  the  seedlings  before  filling  in 
the  remainder  of  the  bed.  Again,  for  large  beds  of 
blue  or  dark  Viola,  scarlet  or  purple  Verbena,  Age- 
ratum,  &c.,  two  very  pleasing  plants  are  the  lovely 
Spirana  filipendula  and  Sisyrinchium  californicum. 
The  prpper  place  for  the  former  is  doubtless  in  the 
herbaceous  border ;  but  it  looks  very  lovely  in  a 
large  bed  of  blue  Violas,  the  white  feathery  flowers 
and  the  Fern-like  foliage  being  very  telling  agaieet 
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a  mass  of  colour.  The  Sisyrinchium  is  a  plant  of 
easy  culture ;  its  creamy-yellow  coloured  flowers, 
produced  in  great  profusion  on  tall  stalks,  last 
a  considerable  time  in  bloom,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  plant.  The  above  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  good  things  of  a  similar 
character  that  help  to  beautify  the  flower  garden, 
and  which,  whilst  adding  to  the  beauty,  are  highly 
instrumental  in  doing  away  with  the  table-like  flat- 
ness that  was  at  one  time  such  a  special  charac- 
teristic of  summer  bedding.  E  Bubeell. 
Claremmit . 


EARLY-FLOWERING  GLADIOLI. 

What  are  known  as  early-flowering  Gladioli  com- 
prise a  somewhat  numerous  and  interesting  group, 
probably  of  the  Colvillei  and  ramosus  sections.  They 
are,  like  Colvillei  albus,  singularly  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  pots  for  early  blooming  ;  they  are 
very  free-flowering,  and  produce  fine  spikes  of 
bloom.  New  introductions  are  constantly  being 
made,  Guernsey  producing  some  of  the  most  striking. 
Many  of  them  are  richly  coloured,  crimson,  vermilion, 
and  scarlet  flowers,  with  white  markings  at  the 
throat,  being  prominent.  Some  are  of  delicate  tints, 
rose,  pink,  blusli,  &c.  They  could  doubtless  be 
grown  in  the  open  border,  but  it  should  be  a  warm, 
dry,  and  sunny  position,  the  border  raised  so  as  to 
secure  good  drainage.  They  require  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  treatment  as  Ixias,  and  the  beds, 
if  planted  in  autumn,  should  be  covered  during 
severe  weather.  If  frost  reaches  the  roots,  whether 
in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  fatal  to  them. 
When  grown  in  the  open  the  plants  bloom  in  July 
and  August;  when  cultivated  in  pots  they  flower 
earlier,  and  according  to  the  treatment  they  receive. 
Some  of  the  most  showy  and  charming  are  Ardens 
or  Fire  King,  fiery  scarlet,  with  pink  and  magenta 
flakes,  very  bright  and  showy ;  Delicatissima  or 
Blushing  Bride,  pure  white,  with  pink  and  car- 
mine flakes  on  the  lower  petals,  an  excellent  variety 
for  pot  culture;  Duke  of  Albany,  rich  crimson, 
flaked  with  white,  extra  fine ;  General  Grant,  bright 
rose,  flaked  with  magenta  and  suffused  with  car- 
mine; Insignis,  crimson,  flaked  with  purple;  Mme. 
Blanche  Bourdin,  mauve-purple,  very  distinct;  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  delicate  rose,  white  flakes,  shaded  with 
magenta,  a  vigorous  grower  and  very  pleasing ; 
Pink  Perfection,  bright  pink,  with  deeper  flakes,  a 
very  fine  variety ;  Prince  Albert,  scarlet,  flaked  with 
white,  extra  fine  and  early ;  Prince  of  Wales,  rich 
shining  scarlet,  flaked  with  white,  a  very  fine  va- 
riety ;  Rosy  Gem,  delicate  rosy  pink ;  and  Sarnian 
Gem,  rosy  salmon,  flaked  with  white  and  crimson, 
extra  fine.  It  is  really  difficult  to  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  these  charming  Gladioli.  K  D. 


Spiraea  astilboides. — After  seeing  this  new 
Spirjea  well  grown  in  various  gardens,  we  think 
that  it  well  deserves  all  that  was  said  respecting 
its  merits  when  Introduced  a  few  years  ago.  It 
was  at  first  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  the  common 
S.  Aruncus;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it 
is  a  very  distinct  plant,  so  different,  in  fact,  that  no 
one  would  confuse  the  two.  Both  have  large  leaves 
divided  into  leaflets,  and  both  have  branching  spikes 
of  feathery  white  flowers.  But  S.  astilboides,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  will  never  grow  so  tall  as 
Aruncus.  It  is  different  in  the  foliage  in  tint  and 
substance,  and  the  spikelets  are  cylindrical,  and 
being  stiffer,  do  not  droop  so  much.  It  is  as  suit- 
able for  pot  culture  in  greenhouses  as  for  the  open 
border,  and  in  each  case  it  must  have  liberal  treat- 
ment— that  is,  rich  soil  and  good  attention  to  water- 
ing in  order  to  develop  it  finely.  It  is  now  in  full 
beauty  in  many  gardens  about  London,  and,  like 
S.  Aruncus,  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

Mariposa  Lilies  (Calochortus). — Since  these 
charming  bulbous  plants  have  been  more  generally 
cultivated,  their  treatment  has  become  better  under- 
stood, and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to 
find  them  in  gardens  and  nurseries  where  little  ex- 
pected. The  present  season,  sunless  and  damp  days 
are  not  at  all  favourable  for  these  delicate  bulbs, 
but  where  they  have  been  attended  to  they  have 
succeeded.     Daring  the  week  I  noticed  in  Messrs. 


Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley  several  of  the  most 
beautiful  species  in  bloom  in  a  raised  bed  in  com- 
pany with  Ixias,  Tritonias,  and  other  Cape  bulbs, 
but  these  unhappily  have  this  season  been  a  failure. 
Among  the  Calochorti  that  have  grown  and  flowered 
well  here  are  C.  macrocarpus,  one  of  the  rarest 
species,  having  tall  stems  and  large  cup-shaped 
flowers  of  a  delicate  lavender  colour;  C.  luteus,  also 
with  large  cup-shaped  flowers  of  the  richest  yellow 
imaginable,  and  the  interior  of  the  petals  studded 
with  purplish  hairs;  and  C.  venustus,  one  of  the  best 
of  all,  as  it  is  one  of  the  showiest.  Its  large  white 
cups,  heavily  stained  with  crimson,  are  truly  charm- 
ing. No  one  would  begrudge  any  extra  attention 
which  these  genera  of  the  Californian  flora  require 
could  they  be  made  to  grow  strongly  and  flower 
freely  every  season.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  such 
nurserymen  as  the  Messrs.  Cannell  are  taking  them 
in  hand.  It  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some 
simple  plan  of  growing  them. — W.  G. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 
I  WAS  greatly  pleased  to  read  the  remarks  in  The 
Garden,  July  28  (p.  03),  on  the  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee  blooms  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  James 
Street.  The  exhibition  was  the  smallest  held  by 
the  society  during  recent  years,  but  not  so  small  as 
some  of  the  earlier  exhibitions.  Most  of  the  exhi- 
bitors were  taken  by  surprise,  not  contemplating 
that  the  weather  would  continue  so  cold  and  sun- 
less all  through  the  month  of  July.  The  plants 
were  placed  in  the  houses  about  three  weeks  before 
the  show,  but  the  buds  would  not  open  as  usual, 
owing  to  the  want  of  sun  and  the  cold  night?.  In 
ordinary  July  weather  a  Carnation  or  Picotee  bloom 
under  glass  takes  about  ten  days  from  the  time  the 
colour  can  be  seen  until  the  flowers  are  perfectly 
developed.  In  very  hot  weather  the  process  of  de- 
velopment may  take  less  than  seven  days.  1  watched 
some  flowers  this  year,  and  found  that  after  three 
weeks  some  blooms  were  only  half  open  from  the 
time  of  showing  colour,  and  some  of  the  very  double 
varieties  that  were  not  placed  in  an  artificially 
heated  house  would  not  open  kindly  at  all.  If  the 
exhibition  had  been  one  week  later  it  would  have 
been  quite  up  to,  if  not  over,  the  average. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  nature  of  the 
weather  when  the  date  of  the  exhibition  is  fixed  in 
November  or  December  of  the  previous  year.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  fix  a  date  that  will  in  ordi- 
nary seasons  give  us  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  at 
its  best  out  of  doors.  That  date  is  usually  July  20, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  fix  the  date  earlier  than  the 
15th  or  later  than  the  25th,  which  gives  a  range  of 
ten  days.  This  season  is  quite  an  exceptional  one, 
and  a  good  show  could  have  been  made,  if  the 
weather  lasts  as  it  is  now,  on  the  7th  of  August. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  date  is  once  fixed,  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  alter  it,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
do  so.  Growers  who  have  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  get  their  flowers  in  by  a  given  date  will  be 
taken  at  a  disadvantage,  while  those  who  have  not 
done  anything  wiU  beat  those  who  have  been  more 
diligent.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  steadily 
improvement  goes  on  in  the  various  classes.  Last 
year  a  quite  new  Carnation  of  the  scarlet  flake  class 
named  Alisemond  was  decided  to  be  the  best  bloom 
in  the  show.  This  year  another  of  the  scarlet 
bizarre  class  named  Tom  Power  won  the  premium. 
So  it  is  with  Picotees;  the  heavy  purple  edge  Muriel, 
a  new  variety,  has  been  placed  first  more  than  once, 
and,  in  fact,  the  Picotees  produced  during  recent 
years  are  far  in  advance  of  those  raised  ten 
years  or  more  ago.  Many  new  colours  have  also 
been  produced  out  of  the  range  of  the  florists' 
colours,  the  flakes,  bizarres,  broad  and  narrow-edged 
Picotees.  There  are  very  lovely  varieties  in  buff 
and  yellow,  selfs,  edged,  and  flaked. 

There  is  still  room  for  considerable  improvement 
in  the  yellow  Picotees,  and  in  the  search  for  im- 
provement many  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties 
are  obtained  outside  the  regulation  type  of  yellow 
ground,  with  a  narrow  or  broad  margin  of  rose  or 
red  colours  of  various  shades.  The  variety  Janira, 
for  instance,  has  a  buff  coloured  ground,  with  a 
margin  of  narrow  lines  closely  placed  together.     I 


have  been  anxious  to  improve  this  variety  if  possible, 
and  have  tried  to  obtain  seedlings  from  it  crossed 
with  similar  colours,  but  so  far  nothing  like  it  has 
been  produced  from  seeds ;  but  as  I  have  said  in 
the  search  for  something  better  in  this  colour  we 
have  obtained  very  distinct  and  beautiful  selfs  of  a 
cherry  and  rosy  scarlet  colour.  The  yellow  Picotees 
should  be  kept  by  themselves  and  an  effort  be 
made  to  improve  the  varieties  Agnes  Chambers  and 
Annie  Douglas.  The  one  with  a  light  red  edge  and 
the  other  a  heavy  rose  edge  are  the  best  in  cultiva- 
tion at  present.  There  are  now  a  large  number  of 
these  yellow  ground  varieties  of  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and  some  of  them  produce  seeds  very  freely. 
Of  quite  a  distinct  type  are  the  buff  ground  varie- 
ties, represented  by  Apricot,  Dorothy  and  Colonial 
Beauty.  At  exhibitions  these  should  have  a  c'ass 
to  themselves.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  Picotee 
in  this  class  is  Janira ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not 
sufliciently  vigorous.  It  requires  very  careful 
management  to  get  it  to  grow  at  all,  and  in  a 
season  like  this  the  stock  scarcely  increases.  The 
layers  are  also  of  very  small  size.  The  others  I 
have  named  are  quite  a  contrast;  they  produce 
growths  from  the  base  equal  in  vigour  to  those  of 
the  strongest  growing  Cloves  or  border  Carnations. 
This  is  a  new  field,  and  the  interest  is  vastly 
increased  if  a  correct  record  is  kept  of  all  the 
crosses.  It  is  important,  too,  that  only  vigorous 
varieties  be  chosen  as  seed-bearers,  for  if  the  parent 
is  weak  and  in  a  declining  state  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  a  good  progeny  from  it.  J.  Douqla.s. 


SBORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Alsine  vera  plenissima.— This  very  pleasing  h.ardy 
plant  makes  a  charming  subject  for  pot  culture.  I  think 
that  perhaps  this  is  the  best  mode  of  treatment  in  order  to 
have  Its  blossoms  in  all  the  pride  of  their  snowy  purity.  But 
it  bids  fair  to  make  a  deliehtful  rork  plant  also  in  somewhat 
elevated  positions  that  will  suit  it,  and  where  it  cannot  be 
crowded  out  and  smothered  by  more  lobustgrowing  com. 
panione. — R.  D. 

Agathsea  ealestis  compaota.— Mr.  Davidson 

lias,  at  Highfield,  a  very  pretty  dwarf,  compact  form 
of  Agatlirea  cajlestis,  which  grows  to  about  4  inches  in 
height,  Ijaving  creamy  white  foliage,  and  produces  the 
pretty  blue  flowers,  Eometimes  called  blue  M.arguerites, 
in  the  most  profuse  manner.  It  was  originally  raised 
at  Hightield.  It  should  make  a  very  effective  summer 
bedding  plant. — A.  D. 

Large-headed  Centaury  (Centaurea  macrose- 
phala)  13  a  robust  and  noble  perennial,  most  useful  just 
now,  as  it  is  in  full  bloom.  A  large  batch  of  it  at  Tot- 
tenham showed  what  a  vigorous  growth  it  mates,  and 
the  yellow  heads,  like  those  of  an  enlarged  Sweet 
Sultan,  are  exceedingly  handsome  as  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. For  a  wide  herbaceous  border  there  are  few 
better  plants  than  this  Caucasian  hardy  perennial. 

Lilium  giganteum.— I  have  a  plant  of  Lilium 
gigaiiteum  with  eigliteeii  blooms  on  a  stem  which  is  10 
feet  high  and  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter  just  above  the 
ground.  Ought  this  stem  to  be  allowed  to  remain  to 
die  down  or  be  cut  ofi'?  Some  people  tell  me  that  this 
bulb  will  never  bloom  again. — G.  F. 

*,f*  \ie  should  certainly  not  advise  you  to  cut  the 
stem  o9'.     Let  it  die  off  of  its  own  accord. — Ed. 

Pulmonariasaccharata'grandiflora.— Apart 

from  the  uses  of  this  plant  as  a  spring-flowering  sub- 
ject, producing  as  it  doe3  then  its  charming  shot-silk 
flowers,  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  as  a  hardy  foliaged 
plant,  the  large  leaves  being  finely  spotted  and  blotched 
with  silver,  in  which  form  they  are  very  handsome  and 
highly  ornamental.  The  wet  weather  has  caused  the 
]ilaiit  to  grow  luxuriantly,  and  a  strong  plant  forms  a 
hirge,  circular,  and  very  effective  tuft.— R.  D. 

TroUius  asiatieus  superbus.  —  One  of  the 
novelties  among  hardy  plants  seen  this  season  in  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow's  garden'  at  Stakehill,  Castleton,  near 
Manchester,  was  this  remarkably  line  plant.  Mr.  Bar- 
low informed  me  that  it  originated  with  an  Oldfield 
botanist,  named  John  Mellor,  of  Royton,  near  Old- 
ham, who  died  in  1849,  and  that  its  culture  gradually 
spread,  though  it  has  ceased  to  be  as  plentiful  in  the 
Lancashire  district  as  it  formerly  was.  It  is  said  to  be 
frequently  found  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  go?d  grower  in 
the  light  soil  of  the  borders  at  Stakehill,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  deep  orange  colour. — R.  D. 

Kamondia  pyrenaica.— I  find  some  persons 
have  grown  this  charming  plant  in  the  open  ground  in 
unsuitable  soil  and  in  improper  positions,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  plants  have  died.     1  think  that  unless  it 
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can  be  placed  on  a  fitting  spot  in  the  rock  garden  where 
it  is  fairly  moist  and  cool,  and  be  grown  ma  gritty, 
peaty,  free  soil,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  success- 
fully cultiTating  it  in  the  open.  It  is,  no  doubt,  safest 
to  grow  it  in  pots.  I  saw  it  in  excellent  form  m  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick 
in  the  spring  growing  in  pots  in  a  gritty  soil  and  placed 
in  a  cold  frame.  The  plants  were  in  rude  health,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  Solanum, 
very  fine.  This  charming  Mullein  is  always  a  pleasing 
feature  in  the  groups  of  alpine  plants  at  the  Whitsun 
show  of  the  Manchester  Botanic  and  Horticultural 
Society.— R.  D. 

THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  HARDY  FLOWERS. 
Though  hardy  plants  may  be  well  grown  in  formal 
borders,  and  are  beautiful  everywhere,  I  have  never 
yet  liked  planting  them  in  what  are  usually  long 
narrow  strips  with  a  path  running  between,  this 
arrangement  usually  constituting  what  are  known 
as  the  herbaceous  borders.  The  most  enjoyable 
gardens  are  those  in  which,  amid  a  pleasant  ground- 
work of  trees  and  shrubs,  are  innumerable  nooks 
and  recesses  of  various  sizes,  some  of  which  are  in 
shadow  and  others  in  fall  sua.  Here  in  sheltered 
spots  mav  be  grouped  together  the  plants  and  bulbs 
which  dislike  being  disturbed.  Suitable  positions  will 
be  fonnd  for  everything  worth  growing.  Some  in 
masses  of  one  colour,  others  in  mixture— gorgeous 
liilies,  Roses  of  all  kinds,  both  the  dwarf  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Teas,  as  well  as  the  old-fashioned 
(limbers  ;  brilliant  Paeonies,  both  the  herbaceous  and 
also  the  Montan  or  Tree  varieties.  Very  few  planters 
in  this  country  know  what  a  mine  of  floral  wealth 
there  is  in  this  family  when  it  is  judiciously  used,  as 
it  certainly  will  be  in  the  future.  At  present  new 
varieties  are  expensive,  and  the  plants  sent  out  are 
so  small,  that  it  will  require  years  to  do  much  with 
them ;  but  the  effect  will  come  with  patience.  Then 
there  are  tall,  stately  Larkspurs  and  Hollyhocks 
(the  latter  are  making  their  way  again),  Pampas 
Grass,  Yuccas  ;  and  for  fragrance,  large  masses  of 
the  old  summer  Roses,  the  Moss,  and  the  white  and 
red  Provence,  Lavender,  Rosemary,  Southernwood 
—or  Lad's-love,  as  it  is  called  here  in  the  midlands 

Pinks,  Carnations,   especially  the  Clove-scented, 

white  Jessamine,  Sweet  Brier  for  hedges,  Honey- 
suckle, Wallflowers,  banks  of  early  Violets  and  Prim- 
roses, Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mignonette,  and  Winter 
Heliotrope.  And  among  lowly  things  should  be 
patches  of  hardy  Heaths,  London  Pride,  and  Musk 
of  the  old-fashioned  type.  Plenty  of  scope  will  be 
fonnd  for  the  display  of  creeping  and  climbing 
plants,  including  numerous  representatives  of  the 
Urge  families  of  Ivy  and  Clematis.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  but,  in  thinking  much 
upon  this  question,  and  in  trying  to  penetrate  the 
future  by  the  glimmering  of  the  light  vouchsafed 
in  the  past  and  the  present,  it  appears  to  me  that, 
though  the  days  of  reckless  expenditure  in  a  few 
great  gardens  are  over,  gardening  is  still  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  that  the  love  for  all  that  is  best  and 
most  beautiful  in  connection  therewith  will  pene- 
trate to  the  lowest  stratum  of  what  is  called  society. 
The  days  when  some  wealthy  or  eminent  persons 
set  the  fashion,  and  humble  folk  follow  them  at  a 
respectful  distance,  are,  as  regards  gardening,  on  the 
wane.  The  time  is  near,  I  trust,  when  all  who  have 
gardens,  whether  large  or  small,  will  quickly  work 
out  their  own  positions,  and  reap  to  the  full  all  the 
enjoyment  such  a  position  of  things  is  sure  to  bring. 
— E.  H  ,  in  l<'ielil. 

The  scarlet  Indian  Cress.— That  it  is  pos- 
sible to  grow  this  beautiful  climber  well  in  the 
south  of  England  I  had  ample  evidence  the  other 
day  when  at  Highfield,  near  Heckfield.  Mr.  David- 
son, the  gardener,  showed  me  this  Nasturtium  grow- 
ing strongly  and  blooming  profusely  on  the  north 
and,  of  course,  shaded  side  of  a  dairy  adjoining  his 
re3idence.  The  wall  had  been  covered  with  a  large 
mesh  wire  up  to  ?>  feet,  and  over  this  the  creeper 
was  running  luxuriantly.  Above  that,  some  string 
run  up  to  the  roof  carried  the  growth  capitally.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  one  secret  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  Mr.  Davidson's  efforts  to  esta- 
blish this  Tropajolum  in  Hampshire  is,  that  it  is 
planted  in  the  shade  and  where  the  soil  is  cool.  Of 
course,  all  this  success  was  not  the  result  of  one  I 


season,  as  it  has  taken  three  or  four  years  to  secure 
so  much  success,  and  last  year  with  its  drought  was 
safely  passed  through.  The  root  pieces  came  from 
Sandringham,  and  Mr.  Penny  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  they  have  done  so  admirably. — A.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Floweb  gakdening  ahd  the  excessive  EilN- 
FALL.— For  the  month  of  July  our  register  of  rain- 
fall totals  5  33,  the  largest  amount  ever  recorded  in 
this  county  for  the  same  month— at  least,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.   Such  an  abnormal 
rainfall  has  necessarily  rendered  gardening  of  all 
descriptions  a  difficult  matter,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  flowers  mentioned  in  my  last  notes, 
flower  gardening  has  been  specially  difficult,  and, 
as  a  whole,  at  present  has  a  very  woebegone  appear- 
ance, which,  however,  would  quickly  change  if  sun- 
shine and  heat  would  but  deign  to  smile  upon  us. 
Except  the  most  tender,  the  plants,  as  a  whole, 
have  made  good  growth,  and  only  await  warm,  dry 
weather  to  cause  them  to  flower  even  more  freely 
than  they  do  in  an  average  season.     There  is  gene- 
rally some  bright  speck  amidst  the  deepest  gloom 
or  failure,  and  there  is  in  respect  of  flower  garden- 
ing this  season,  which  brightness  is  that,  as  a  whole, 
those  plants  that  give  us  the  least  trouble  or  labour 
to  procure  and  grow  have  stood  the  wet  best,  and 
the  lesson  will  not  be  too  dearly  bought  (the  loss  of 
one  season's  flowers)  if  it  leads  to  a  more  general 
recognition  of  the  idea  that  flowers  are  worthy  of 
value  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  by  reason  of  their 
rarity  and  tenderness,  or  because  they  happen  to 
be  fashionable.    All  will,  I  think,  admit  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  garden  well  furnished  with  what 
we  are  wont  to  designate  as  common  plants  rather 
than  with  plants  that,  by  reason  of  their  tenderness 
or  weakly  growth,  cause  in  the  best  of  seasons  no 
end  of  anxiety  as  to  their  filling  out  the  allotted 
space,  and  in  a  season  like  the  present  fail  outright. 
My  former  notes  as  to  the    "best    wet  weather 
flowers"  indicate  the  durection  that   I  think  we 
should  follow  in  our  selections  of  suitable  gardening 
plants,  because  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted 
that  any  plant  that  does  fairly  well  under  weather 
conditions  so  unfavourable  as  have  prevailed  this 
season  will  do  well  in  any.    Therefore,  my  advice 
is,  note  all  such,  and  use  these  only,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  that  have  hitherto  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Shbubs.— The  rain  has  suited  these,  the  growth 
is  splendid,  and,  so  far  as  regards  flowering  shrubs 
such  as  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Kalmias,  if 
we  do  but  get  fine  weather  to  ripen  up  the  shoots 
and  buds,  there  will  next  year  be  as  grand  a  show 
of  flowers  as  has  ever  been  known.    The  growth  of 
Rhododendrons  has  been  so  profuse  that,  contrary 
to  our  usual  practice  at  this  time  of  year,  we  have 
had  to  cut  them  back  where  they  encroached  on 
the  walks,  and  some  few  other  straggling  growths 
also.    Of  course  there  will  be  no  flower-buds  on  the 
new  shoots  that  will  be  made  from  the  parts  to 
which  they  have  been  cut  back,  but  a  thick  bushy 
development  of  plant  is  as  desirable  under  some 
circumstances  as  are  flowers,  and  this  is  certain  to 
result.  Portugal  and  common  Laurels,  Bays,  Laurus- 
tinus,  and  Aucuba  also  require  similar  curtailment 
of  growth,  and  will  have  it  as  soon  as  time  permits. 
The  small  Japanese  Retinosporas  that  we  use  in  the 
flower  beds  have  already  had  the  points  of   the 
leading  growths  cut  off,  this  being  a  necessity  to 
ensure  a  dense  (not  formal)  development  of  growth. 
The  cutting  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  all  such 
shrubs  is  necessary  twice  a  year,  namely,  in  March 
and  June ;  the  third  cutting  back  has  this  season 
been   necessitated  by  the  wet  and   dull  weather. 
Thujopsis  borealis,  Cupressus   Lawsoniana,  Thuja 
Warreana,  Thuja  gigantea,  all   require   a  similar 
amount  of  trimming  up,  and  it  time  permits  they 
will  be  done.     I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  shrubs 
planted  last  winter  and  spring  should  not  be  cut 
back  at  all  this  year,  because  they  need  all  the 
growth  they  make  to  help  make  roots  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  get  a  firm  grip  of  the  soil  before  winter 
sets  in. 

LiLlUM  aukAtum.— These  are  flowering  extra 
well,  and  the  patals  being  stout  tbe  rain  injures  the 
flowers  but  very  little   indeed— a  point   of  some 


importance,  and  worthy  of  note  by  all,  and  specially 
so  by  those  sceptical  as  to  the  hardiness  of  this 
Lily,  as  the  fact  that  our  best  flowers  are  being 
produced  by  three-year  planted  bulbs,  that  have 
been  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ground 
in  which  they  were  first  planted,  the  only  attention 
they  have  had  being  a  thick  protecting  mulching 
of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  during  winter  and  a  coating  of 
well  decayed  manure  in  spring  and  summer.  In 
presence  of  such  results  and  the  severity  of  last 
winter's  weather,  no  one  need  ever  again  doubt  the 
hardiness  of  this  Lily  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to 
apply  protecting  matter  during  winter,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  free  drainage,  for  a  sodden  state 
of  the  soil  in  winter  will  destroy  the  hardiest  Lily. 
Bulbs  of  the  same  Lily  that  we  grow  in  pots  are 
always  wintered  in  the  same  pots,  the  only  shelter 
being  a  cold  frame,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes 
to  prevent  injury  by  frost.  They  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  state  till  the  first  signs  of  growth 
are  visible,  when  they  are  partially  shaken  out  of 
the  soil,  repotted  in  good  loam  with  bone-dust  and 
well  decayed  cow  manure  added.  The  vigour  of 
both  plants  and  flowers  at  the  present  time  bespeaks 
the  treatment  to  be  of  the  right  sort. 

SUMMEB  -  FLOWBIUNG       ChBTSANTHEMUMS.    — 

These  are  already  very  gay  ;  the  dull  wet  weather 
seems  to  have  had  quite  a  contrary  effect  on  these 
to  that  of  most  other  plants,  as  they  are  in  good 
flower  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than  they  were  last 
year,  the  heat  of  last  July  notwithstanding.  This 
is  another  horticultural  puzzle,  /  e.,  as  to  why  fuch 
should  be  the  case,  and  if  anyone  will  explain 
the  puzzle,  others  besides  myself  would  be  very 
grateful.  Our  plants,  growing  naturally,  have 
never  been  pinched,  and  are  now  nice  bushes,  not 
large,  but  as  full  of  flower  as  it  is  possible  for 
plants  to  be,  and  they  have  had  no  special  treatment, 
but  were  simply  planted  in  the  herbaceous  borders 
and  amongst  Roses.  The  varieties  now  in  good 
bloom  are  La  Petite  Marie,  Lyon,  St.  Mary,  Mme. 
Desgrange,  Nanum,  Prccocite,  Mme.  Jolivart,  and 
Mr.  W.  Piercy.  W.  W. 


Glory  Pea  of  New  Zealand  (Clianthus  ptini- 
ceus)  This  is  becoming  a  favourite  with  cottagers 
in  many  villages  in  West  Somerset.  I  have  seen 
several  plants  in  perfect  health,  and  flowering  freely 
on  low  and  generally  south  walls  in  1  he  open.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  grow  the  plant  to  a  great  height, 
generally  from  4  feet  to  5  feet.  This  is  wise  treatment, 
as  if  the  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  very  tall  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  protect  them  during  the 
winter,  which  all  of  them  do.  Some  cover  them  over 
for  weeks  together  with  straw,  others  with  old  carpets 
or  mats,  and  most  of  them  manage  to  save  their 
plants.  This  Clianthus  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
brilliant  creeper  grown,  when  the  climate  suits  it. 
I  can  plainly  see  the  mistake  I  and  many  others 
have  made  in  cultivating  this  plant  has  been  in  at- 
tempting to  make  it  coxer  too  much  space,  and  thus 
making  it  more  difficult  to  cover  it  effectually  in 
frosty  weather.  I  have  had  it  reaching  to  the  top 
of  a  wall  IG  feet  high  ;  but,  for  the  want  of  proper 
protection,  the  frost  killed  the  plants.-  J.  C.  C,  in 
Fidd. 

Pentstemons  are  amongst  the  most  attractive 
flowers  of  the  season,  and  though  the  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  have  dealt  somewhat  hardly  with  them, 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  surprisingly  good.  Con- 
sidering the  easy  culture  and  propagation  of  the 
Pentstemon,  we  might  suggest  that  a  few  more 
should  give  them  attention.  Cuttings  strike  readily 
in  August  if  made  from  stocky  shoots,  and  well- 
drained  soil,'  together  with  an  open  position,  will 
suffice.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  exhibited 
some  recently  at  the  Uojal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetings.  The  spikes  were  large,  well  flowered,  and 
the  colours  good,  but  too  many  dreary  purples  we 
venture  to  think.  The  best  were  J.  Robertson, 
scarlet,  creamy  white  centre ;  Bertha  Koch,  pale 
pink  •  and  Dr.  Tuke,  deep  red.  white  throat,  pen- 
cilled with  the  same  tint.  In  Mr.  Ware's  nursery, 
at  Tottenham,  W.  Britton,  deep  maroon  ;  T.  Bevan, 
scarlet,  good  habit;  Racine,  deep  purple-lilac; 
Norma,  scarlet ;  Mazeppa,  deep  red ;  Fleuron,  rich 
red-   Bleonora,  bright  pink,  were  the  finest.    One 
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great  object  should  be  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
raiser — it  is  to  encourage  a  bushy  dwarf  habit.  It 
wants  plenty  of  strength  thrown  into  both  flower- 
spike  afld  growth  of  the  Pentstemon. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

CLIANTHUS  DAMPIERI. 
After  numerous  futile  attempts,  I  have  at  last 
succeeded  with  Clianthus  Dampieri— a  coloured 


put  off  by  excuses.  I  have  even  seen  in  a  nursery- 
man's catalogue  that  "  its  culture  in  the  open 
air  is  attended  with  no  difficulty."  Let  people 
try,  and  judge. 

I  can  give  you  particulars  about  my  plant. 
The  seed  was  sown  singly  in  a  3-inch  pot,  in 
heat,  in  February.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
freely  it  was  very  carefully  transferred  to  a 
4:7-inch  pot,  and  then,  before  any  symptom  of 
root  had  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  pot,  it  was 


The  Glory  Pea  of  Australia  (Cliautlius  Dampieri) 


drawing  of  which  appeared  in  Tbb  Garden, 
July  23  (p.  SC)^and  have  it  splendidly  in  bloom. 
My  object  in  writing,  however,  is  to  say  that, 
though  so  extremely  difficult  to  manage,  it  is  a 
plant  which  soon  comes  to  perfection.  I  have 
any  amount  of  literature  about  it,  and  am  con- 
stantly reading  "  how  easy  it  is  to  manage,''  and 
when  I  apply  for  particulars  I  am  as  constantly 


finally  transferred  to  a  9g-inch  one,  in  which  it 
is  now  2  feet  high,  and  with  three  spikes  of 
bloom  open — more  coming  forward. 

Now  for  treatment.  I  understand  that  in 
Australia  it  grows  on  the  very  poorest  stony 
soil,  but  here  we  Uve  in  the  Antipodes,  and  I 
am  growing  it  in  nothing  but  old  rotten  manure, 
plenty  of   cliarcoal,  and  plenty  of  sand.     The 


drainage,  of  course,  is  perfect.  Every  night  the 
leaves  are  wiped  with  a  sponge  to  stop  red 
spider,  which,  I  believe,  is  its  great  enemy.  In 
the  daytime  it  is  placed  under  a  handlight  be- 
hind a  north  wall,  on  an  inverted  pan  in  water, 
to  keep  slugs  off,  and  at  night  is  brought  into 
the  greenhouse  for  its  ablutions.  I  find  it  at 
once  resents  the  heat  of  sunlight  in  the  green- 
house by  day,  and  its  leaves  flag  directly,  invit- 
ing red  spider.  Under  the  north  wall  it  seems 
to  luxuriate.  Perhaps  some  people  will  say, 
"What  a  fuss  about  a  plant  !''  but  let  them 
grow  it  and  see  what  a  splendid  thing  it  is  and 
they  will  not  mind  a  little  trouble.  Nothing 
delights  me  more  than  to  get  hold  of  an  obsti- 
nate plant  and  beat  it.  I  have  been  doing  this 
with  Clianthus  for  twenty  years  and  hope  I  have 
beaten  him. 

The  remarkable  point  about  my  plant  is  its 
early  blooming,  for  it  is  but  five  months  since 
the  seed  was  sown,  and  1  find  all  the  authorities 
speak  of  Clianthus  as  a  biennial.  I  hope  to  try 
some  crosses  now  1  have  it  in  bloom. 

IFindermere.  A.  Rawson. 


Hibbertia  dentata.— I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  see  a  coloured  plate  of  this  beautiful  greenhouse 
climber  in  The  Garden,  for  it  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects whose  merits  are  not  sufficiently  known  and 
appreciated,  as  among  plants  of  this  class  how  many 
are  there  that  will  flower  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  ?  I  have  had  this  Hibbertia  in 
bloom  by  the  middle  of  January,  and  a  succession 
of  flowers  kept  up  till  April ;  added  to  which  the 
beautiful  bronzy  tint  which  overspreads  the  young 
foHageandbark  of  thegrowingshootsfurnishesavery 
distinct  and  pleasing  feature.  Though  a  very  satis- 
factory subject  to  grow,  it  is  not  so  vigorous  as 
many  other  climbers,  and  for  rapidly  covering  a 
given  space  it  cannot  be  compared  with  Passifloras, 
Tacsonias,  and  Cobfea  scandens.  It  is  more  fitted 
for  association  with  such  things  as  Kennedyas, 
Hardenbergias,  Jasmines,  and  others  of  this  class. 
I  once  grew  Hibbertia  volubilis,  and  the  large 
yellow  flowers  were  freely  produced,  but  they  were 
so  disagreeably  scented  as  to  lead  to  the  removal  of 
the  plant.— H.  P. 

Crassula  jasminea.— This  can  be  highly  re- 
commended both  on  account  of  the  purity  of  the 
flowers,  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  produced, 
and  the  dwarf,  compact  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant. 
It  can  be  grown  to  great  perfection  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  requiring  only  protection  from  frost. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  from  plants  that  have 
made  a  season's  good  growth.  If  the  plants  are 
kept  moderately  dry  during  the  winter,  for,  like  all 
things  of  a  succulent  nature,  the  roots  are  very 
sensitive  to  an  overdose  of  water,  especially  when 
growth  is  at  rest,  and  shifted  in  spring  into  (j-inch 
pots,  they  will  make  fine  specimens  carrying  a  dozen 
or  more  heads  of  bloom.  Repotting  should  be  done 
early  in  April,  as  this  allows  plenty  of  time  for  the 
roots  to  get  possession  of  the  compost  by  the 
autumn.  It  is  indeed  highly  important  that  the 
pots  become  well  tilled  with  roots  before  the  plants 
go  to  rest,  as  then  they  are  sure  to  pass  the  win- 
ter well.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 
blooming,  weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  may  be 
given  them.  Good  fibrous  loam  with  plenty  of 
sand  and  a  little  leaf  soil  is  the  best  compost.  This 
should  be  firmly  pressed  in,  otherwise  when  the 
plants  are  put  in  the  open  air  for  a  couple  of  months 
to  mature  their  growth  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
heavy  rains.  There  is  no  place  so  good  for  this 
Crassula  as  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  the  position 
that  in  past  days  growers  of  Kalosanthes  used  to 
select  during  August  and  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  hardening  their 
plants.  A  roasting  sun  with  a  free  circulation  of 
dry  air  and  exposure  to  night  air  doubles  their 
blooming  capacity.  At  this  time  the  plants  should 
be  well  cared  for,  for  it  they  do  not  get  enough 
water  the  lower  leaves  drop.  The  plants  should 
be  housed  by  the  latter  end  of  September,  tor  they 
are  none  the  better  for  the  cold  heavy  rains  that 
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we  are  apt  to  get  in  October.  Propagation  is  easily 
effected  either  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  strike 
easily  durirg  the  summer,  or  by  pulling  the  plants 
to  pieces  in  spring  or  directly  after  flowering. 
Roots  are  thrown  out  all  down  the  stem  even  from 
the  old  wood,  so  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  in- 
creasing this  CrasEula.— J.  C,  Byfleet. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 
If  there  is  one  flower  more  than  another  that 
shows  the  persistency  of   eiTort  in   the  florist, 
that  one  is  the  tuberous   Begonia.      The  first 
■variety  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  in  the  Chelsea  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  Veitch  was  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  race  of  flowers  that  we  have  seen  fill  the 
position  of  the  Pelargonium  in  many  gardens.    It 
is  this  double  use — for  greenhouse  and  outside 
garden — that    has    brought   the  Begonia    such 
enduring  fame.     It  flourishes  in  a  season  when 
"bedders"  of  the  stereotyped   class  faU,  and 
gives  an  unending  range  of  colours  irresistible 
in  their  intensity,  yet  amongst  them  tints  as 
soft  as  those  of  a  Blush  Rose.     No  other  race 
of  flower  so  easily  grown  can  supply  the  colours 
the  tuberous  Begonia  aflbrds  us.     We  can  well 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  plant  under  con- 
sideration has  sprung  into  the  position  it  now 
holds  amongst  our  popular  flowers.     It  is  one 
the  amateur  may  grow  with  ease,  and,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  does  grow,  with  infinite  credit  to 
himself  and  a  marked  eS'ect  to  his  greenhouse 
or  window.     AVe  remember  at  first  the  tuberous 
Begonia  was  decried  as  a  garden  flower  ;  it  was 
said  not_to  be  proof  against  the  summer  sun  or 
summer  rains.     But  it  withstands  them  both, 
and  many  a  bed  in  the  garden  once  annually 
filled  with  Pelargoniums  is  now  given  up  to  the 
gay  Begonia.     There  are  few  to  whom  so  much 
is  due  for  the  improvement  of  this  flower  than 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Co. ,  of  Forest  Hill,  who  have 
an  immense  stock  of  the  finest  varieties,  the 
result  of  a  patient  and  successful  endeavour  to 
obtain  flowers  of    faultless   quality  as  regards 
both  shape  and  colour.      It  has  not  been  the 
happiest  season  for  the  tuberous  Begonia.     It 
would  have  to  be  something  very  indifterent  to 
weather  conditions  to  be  proof  against  the  unna- 
turally cold,  wet,  and  sunless  July.     An  acre  of 
the  bulbs  in  the  open,  comprising  in  all  about 
100,000,  was,  however,  surprisingly  good  con- 
sidering the  weather  rfe  have  had  ;  and  if  only 
the  sun,  that  almost  burnt  the  garden  up  last 
summer,  would  shine,  this  acre  of  bulbs  would 
soon  be  a  blaze  of  colour.     These  are  all  seed- 
lings of  this  year,  and  amongst  them  we  could 
see  many  promising  kinds  that  wUl  doubtless 
appear  an  advance  on  those  now  considered  the 
finest.      The  large  show  house,  that  measures 
100  feet,  is  the  great  feature,  and  here  we  can 
see  the  immense  value  of  the  tuberous  Begonia 
as  a  greenhouse  flower.     It  needs  no  heat  at  all 
except  for  starting  the  tubers,  and  a  little  to 
keep  them  sate  from  frost,  and  its  season  com- 
prises several  months — one  endless  succession  of 
brilliant  flowers.     Suspended  from  the  roof  are 
baskets  filled  with  the  variety  pendula,  that  was 
figured  in   The  (Jardes  of   October  20,   1887. 
This  is  essentially  a  tuVierou.s   Begonia   for   a 
basket.      It  is  pendulous  in  growtli,  each  stem 
loaded   with   a   bunch    of    deep    rose-coloured 
flowers  tliat  are  individually  of  a   great  width. 
It  would  not  require  many  of   such  plants  as 
these  to  give  colour  to  the  greenhouse.     It  is 
the  single  varieties  that  are  the  most  showy, 
although   the   double   kinds  are  not  behind  in 
this  respect,  but  they  are  a  trifle  more  delicate. 
In  glancing  at  a  great  array  of  plants  as  here 
presented,    we   cannot   help  noticing   that   the 
scraggy  growth  that  once   marred  the  habit  of 
the  plant  has   almost   disappeaicd.     We    have 
now  a   bushy,  dwarf  growth,  quite  a  difterent 


thing  to  the  legginess  that  once  prevailed,  and 
necessitating  the  use  of  fewer  sticks,  which  are 
always  objectionable.  Among  such  a  profusion 
of  excellent  varieties  it  is  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  choose  the  best,  but  the  following  in 
the  single-flowered  class  were  noteworthy  for 
the  shape  and  colours  displayed  in  the  flowers. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  certainly  a  splendid 
colour,  the  darkest  velvety  crimson  we  have 
seen,  and  of  a  fine  bold  expression  ;  Mrs.  Petch 
is  of  a  different  kind,  it  is  white  broadly  mar- 
gined, and  flushed  with  rose-red  ;  and  sorne- 
thing  of  the  same  tint  is  Blushing  Bride,  white 
just  coloured  with  pink,  a  beautiful  hue,  of 
which  we  have  none  too  many  amongst  the  va- 
rieties of  tuberous  Begonias.  But  we  note  that 
there  are  great  improvements  arising  both  in 
the  pinks,  pure  whites,  roses,  and  allied  colours. 
Queen  Victoria,  for  instance,  is  a  splendid  rose- 
coloured  flower,  of  the  largest  size,  flat,  and 
very  broad.  A  distinct  colour  is  that  of  the 
variety  Prince  Albert  Victor,  which  has  a  hand- 
some bloom  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  but 
far  more  telling,  in  truth,  almost  painful  in  its 
intense  brilliancy,  is  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  which 
is  also  of  an  orange- scarlet  shade.  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  has  blooms  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
shaded  with  orange,  a  useful  addition  to  its 
class ;  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  crimson  ;  Golden 
Queen,  golden  yellow,  the  form  exceedingly 
handsome  ;  Her  Majesty,  soft  blush,  rosy-pink 
centre  ;  Lord  Crewe,  dark  crimson ;  Stanstead 
Surprise,  rich  crimson  ;  and  White  Perfection, 
white,  are  also  rich  in  quality,  and  well  worth  a 
place  in  a  selection  of  single-flowered  Begonias. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  shows  this  season 
need  not  be  told  of  the  steady,  but  sure  advance 
of  the  double  kinds.  Such  varieties  as  alba 
magna,  pure  white,  and  alba  rosea,  rosy  pink, 
besides  many  of  the  mo&t  recent  additions  of  ilie 
Messrs.  Laing  compel  us  to  ask,  When  shall 
see   the  climax  to  this  wonderful  develop 


than  either  of  its  parents.  It  forms  a  free-growing 
yet  neat  bushy  plant  with  cheerful  green  leaves  set 
on  red  stalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  pink  tint, 
and  borne  in  great  profusion.  Both  of  its  parents 
bloom  freely  during  the  summer,  the  flowers  of  B. 
Dregei  being  white  and  those  of  B.  Sutherlandi 
orange-red.  B.  Cairieri,  a  cross  between  B.  semper- 
florens  and  B.  Schmidti,  is  a  most  useful  variety. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  borne  in  such  pro- 
fusion, that  the  whole  plant  is  quite  a  mass  of  them. 
B.  Carrieri  villosa  is  altogether  more  hairy  than 
the  type,  and  is  besides  a  more  vigorous  grower,  but 
it  does  not  form  so  handsome  a  plant  when  at  its 
best.  B.  fuchsioides  trained  up  a  pillar  is  flowering 
profusely,  the  large  pendent  panicles  of  bright  scar- 
let blossoms  rendering  it  one  of  the  best  pillar 
plants  that  we  have,  for  the  small  deep  green  foli- 
age is  also  very  pleasing.  The  whole  of  these  Be- 
gonias are  as  easily  propagated  and  grown  as  Fuch- 
sias ;  indeed,  much  the  same  treatment  will  suit 
them  all.— H.  P. 


ment  I  Some  of  the  flowers  approach  the  size 
of  those  of  Camellias,  quite  as  perfect  in  sym- 
metry, finish,  and  expression,  and  though  per- 
haps too  formal,  stifi',  and  heavy  to  some,  have 
many  ardent  admirers.  Besides  those  that  have 
been  certificated  this  season,  and  fully  described 
in  our  reports,  alba  plena,  white  ;  Glory  of 
Stanstead,  deep  rose  ;  Lady  Hulse,  good  yellow, 
passing  to  cream  colour ;  Mme.  Arnoult,  salmon- 
rose  ;  Mme.  Crousse,  rose-flesh  with  a  salmon- 
buft"  shade  ;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Partridge,  yellow  ;  The 
Czir,  bright  crimson,  and  Mrs.  Brissenden, 
salmon-pink,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  double- 
tlowered  tuberous  Begonias.  E.  C. 


Begonias  in  bloom. — Besides  those  of  the 
tuberous  section  there  are  a  few  very  pretty  Be- 
gonias now  in  bloom,  some  of  which  belong  to  that 
class  known  usually  as  winter-blooming,  though  in 
the  case  of  some  of  them  perpetual-blooming  would 
be  the  better  title.  One  of  the  most  continual 
blooming  of  all  Begonias  is  the  old  B.  semperflorens 
and  its  white  and  rose-coloured  varieties,  as  they 
may  be  had  in  flower  at  any  time  of  the  year,  pro- 
vided the  plants  are  grown  with  that  end  in  view. 
So  free-flowering  are  they,  that  in  order  to  get  them 
to  grow  freely,  it  is  necessary  to  pinch  off  any  flower 
buds  that  may  appear  during  their  earlier  stages. 
There  are  some  beautiful  flowering  Begonias, 
usually  regarded  as  varieties  of  B.  semperflorens,  of 
which  one  or  two  have  been  awarded  first-class 
certilicates  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but 
they  bloom  piincipally  throughout  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  while  at  this  season  they  do  not  flower 
with  the  freedom  of  the  typical  kind ;  indeed,  in  gene- 
ral characters  they  suggest  a  nearer  aHinity  to  B. 
Lynchiana  than  to  B.  semperflorens.  B.  Weltonien- 
tis,  raised  many  years  ago  by  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke, 
is  beautifully  in  flower.  This  variety  resulted  from 
intercrossing  B.  Dregei  and  B.  Sutherlandi,  and  is 
more  valuable  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse.  —  Pelargoniums  foe  early 
FLOWERING. — Young  plants  of  the  early-blooming 
Pelargoniums  that  were  propagated  in  spring  should 
now  be  moved  into  G-inch  pots,  which  will  be  large 
enough  for  them  to  bloom  in  the  first  season. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  giving  them  too  much 
root-room,  for  although  this  section  of  Pelargo- 
niums are  free  growers  with  a  naturally  strong 
habit,  still,  in  common  with  all  the  family  to  which 
they  belong,  they  like  their  roots  being  somewhat 
confined.  Good  rich  turfy  loam  that  has  been  put 
by  for  some  months  is  the  best  soil  for  them ;  a 
liberal  amount  of  rotten  manure  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve  and  some  sand  should  be  added  to  it.  Drain 
the  pots  well,  and  in  potting  ram  the  soil  so  as  to 
make  it  quite  solid.  These  early  kinds  of  Pelargo- 
nium are  short-jointed,  but  to  have  them  in  the 
best  condition,  they  should  be  kept  through  all  the 
stages  of  their  growth  as  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
light  house  as  they  can  be  got.  The  sturdier  they 
are,  the  better  able  they  will  be  to  bear  the  extra 
warmth  that  it  is  necessary  to  subject  them  to  dur- 
ing the  dull  winter  months  when  they  are  required 
to  flower  early.  In  most  cases  the  plants  will 
branch  out  of  their  own  accord  sufficiently  without 
any  stopping,  but  if  any  produce  a  shoot  that  seems 
to  run  away  with  an  undue  share  of  the  strength,  it 
will  be  better  to  pinch  out  the  point.  See  that 
through  all  the  stages  of  their  growth  the  plants  are 
placed  far  enough  apart  to  allow  plenty  of  light 
and  air  to  reach  them  on  all  sides. 

Old  plants.—  Old  plants  of  the  early  flowering 
varieties  that  after  blooming  were  cut  back  will 
now  have  made  sufficient  growth  to  admit  of  their 
being  shaken  out  and  repotted.  They  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  have  three-fourths  of 
the  old  material  removed,  also  a  portion  of  the  old 
roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  balls  and  in  the  drainage 
taken  away.  They  may  be  put  in  pots  a  size  smaller 
than  those  they  have  flowered  in,  moving  them  into 
others  that  are  larger  when  the  roots  have  got  well 
hold  of  the  new  soil  now  given  them.  The  treat- 
ment after  potting  will  require  to  be  the  same  aa 
that  recommended  for  the  younger  stock,  giving 
them  plenty  of  light  and  air  after  the  roots  have 
begun  to  move. 

Carnations,  wintee-flowehing. —  The  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  these  plants  so  as  to  have  them 
in  flower  at  the  time  they  are  wanted  mainly  de- 
pends on  the  selection  of  varieties  that  are  perpe- 
tual bloomers.  A  large  percentage  of  the  varieties 
that  have  been  sent  out  with  high-sounding  cha- 
racters for  pot  culture  cau.se  no  end  of  disappoint- 
ment, through  the  fact  that  they  have  no  preten- 
sions to  being  perpetual  in  their  habit  of  flowering, 
only  coming  in  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Sup- 
posing the  plants  to  be  strong  and  generally  well 
grown,  there  is  still  a  matter  connected  with  their 
cultivation  that  often  prevents  their  blooming  at 
the  time  they  are  required  ;  this  is  stopping  too  late 
in  the  season.  Carnations  are  comparatively  slow 
growers,  and  after  having  the  points  of  their  shoots 
pinched  out  require  a  considerable  time  to  make 
new  growth  that  will  flower.     Beginners  in  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  this  section  of  Carnations  often  make 
mistakes  in  this  matter  by  stopping  the  plants  they 
want  to  bloom  in  the  winter  later  in  the  season  than 
allows  time  enough  for  them  to  make  new  flower 
shoots.  Some  varieties  do  this  in  less  time  than 
others  ;  consequently  no  stated  time  can  be  named 
as  necessary  to  intervene  between  the  plants  being 
stopped  and  their  coming  into  flower.  Plants  that 
are  to  bloom  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
and  in  winter  will  now  be  pushing  up  the  shoots 
that  are  to  flower ;  therefore  no  more  stopping  must 
be  attempted  with  them.  Such  as  are  wanted  to 
give  successional  bloom  next  spring  may  now  have 
the  points  of  their  shoots  pinched  out.  These  re- 
marks apply  to  plants  that  are  grown  in  pots  as 
well  as  those  that  are  planted  out.  Young  plants 
that  require  moving  into  larger  pots  should  have  a 
shift;  it  is  not  well  to  delay  this,  as  the  time  will 
soon  be  at  hand  when  the  roots  will  begin  to  move 
more  slowly,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
fully  occupy  the  soil  before  autumn.  The  same 
holds  good  with  older  stock  that  had  their  old 
flower-stems  cut  away  at  the  bottom  after  blooming. 
They  will  now  have  made  new  growth,  and  if  not 
already  repotted  should  at  once  be  turned  out  and 
have  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  shaken  away.  Put 
them  in  pots  a  size  or  two  larger  according  to  the 
condition  they  are  in.  Give  them  good  rich  hold- 
ing loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould,  some  rotten 
manure,  and  sand.  Pot  moderately  firm,  as  when 
the  soil  is  left  loose  it  holds  more  water  than  the 
roots  like.  The  plants  must  be  kept  free  from 
aphides. 

CiNKRAHiAS. — Plants  that  were  raised  from  seed 
sown  with  the  object  of  having  them  in  flower 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  that  are  now 
in  small  pots  will  shortly  require  a  shift.  Where 
Cinerarias  are  regularly  supplied  with  manure  water 
from  the  time  the  roots  have  fairly  taken  to  the  soil 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  giving  them  as  much  root-room  as  is 
often  supposed  necessary.  Six-inch  pots  are  large 
enough  to  grow  theplants  in  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
as  by  liberal  and  regular  feeding  in  the  way  named 
Cinerarias  can  be  grown  to  a  large  size.  The  plants 
should  now  be  put  in  pots  of  this  size,  as  if  kept  in 
those  first  given  them  until  the  roots  get  cramped, 
they  receive  a  check  from  which  they  never  after- 
wards recover.  Cinerarias  like  rich  soil  as  well  as 
rich  liquid  stimulants.  The  best  material  to  grow 
them  in  is  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
rotten  manure,  some  leaf-mould,  and  enough  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  sufiiciently  open  and  porous. 
Drain  well,  and  make  the  soil  moderately  firm  in 
the  pots.  Smaller  plants  that  have  come  from  later 
sowings  so  as  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom  will 
now  be  large  enough  for  picking  off  in  boxes,  or 
they  may  be  put  singly  in  small  pots.  By  following 
the  former  method  much  time  in  watering  will  be 
saved,  and  the  plants  will  grow  quicker  in  boxes 
than  in  pots.  Soil  of  a  like  description  to  that  re- 
commended for  potting  the  older  stock  in  will 
answer  for  them.  Cold  frames  are  the  best  place  for 
Cinerarias  at  this  season,  standing  the  frames  so 
that  they  will  face  northwards.  By  this  means  no 
shading  will  be  required  except  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  plants  should  be  stood 
close  to  the  glass.  By  treating  them  in  this  way, 
the  leaves  will  acquire  much  more  substance  and 
form  short,  stout  stalks.  When  the  bottom  leaves 
decay  before  the  plants  bloom,  their  appear- 
ance is  destroyed.  It  is  a  good  plan  during  the  late 
summer  and  early  part  of  autumn  to  draw  the 
lights  off  at  night.  When  the  plants  are  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  dew,  it  kelps  to  keep  them  free  from 
insects  and  invigorates  them.  In  dry  weather  a  slight 
dash  with  the  syringe  in  the  evenings  will  benefit 
them. 

Mignonette.  —  The  large  specimens  of  this 
favourite  plant  grown  in  standard  or  bush  form 
that  usually  have  the  name  of  Tree  Mignonette 
that  used  to  be  much  grown  have  now  all  but  given 
way  to  smaller  examples,  which  when  well  managed 
are  more  satisfactory,  and  give  a  larger  quantity  of 
flowers  with  less  attention  as  well  as  occupy  less 
room.  To  have  a  regular  supply  from  early  in  the 
spring,  say  from  March  up  to  the  time  when  the 


plant  can  be  had  in  bloom  out  of  doors,  three  sow- 
ings require  to  be  made.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  allowing  only  one  plant  in  a  pot.  It  is 
advisable  to  sow  in  small  pots  and  to  shift  them 
on  into  larger  ones  afterwards.  Rich  loam  of  a 
holding  nature  is  the  best,  and  to  this  add  some 
rotten  manure;  both  should  be  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve ;  a  little  sand  must  be  mixed  with  it. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  as  the  plant  is 
a  spare  rooter  the  roots  are  too  delicate  to  bear 
stagnant  moisture  near  them.  Put  about  half  a 
dozen  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  thin  the  seedlings  out  to 
one  as  soon  as  they  are  an  inch  high.  Cover  the 
seeds  slightly  and  stand  the  pots  in  a  frame,  which 
should  be  filled  up  with  coal  ashes  so  as  to  raise 
them  close  up  to  the  glass.  The  frame  should  be 
stood  in  a  light  position,  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
plants  they  must  have  have  all  the  light  that  can 
be  given  them  from  the  time  the  seed  vegetates  up 
to  their  coming  into  bloom.  Keep  the  soil  mode- 
rately moist,  but  have  the  lights  in  readiness  so  that 
they  can  be  put  on  in  the  event  of  drenching  rains  ; 
at  other  times  they  are  better  off. 

Ericas. —  The  summer  flowering  varieties  of 
Erica,  in  common  with  all  the  Cape  sorts,  require  to 
be  placed  out  for  a  time  in  the  open  air  to  assist 
the  growth  to  ripen.  This  is  more  essential  when 
the  plants  are  vigorous  and  make  new  wood  freely. 
On  the  young  shoots  getting  thoroughly  matured 
depends  the  amount  of  bloom  that  will  be  pro- 
duced. When  first  put  in  the  open  air  stand  them 
for  a  few  days  where  they  will  not  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  as  if  it  is  allowed  to  reach  them  in  force 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  the  foliage  often 
gets  so  much  browned  that  it  does  not  regain  its  nor- 
mal green  colour  after  the  plants  are  housed.  When 
plants  of  this  character  are  stood  out  of  doors  it  is 
necessary  to  take  means  to  prevent  worms  entering 
the  pots,  which  they  are  certain  to  do  if  placed  on 
the  earth  or  even  with  some  sharp  material  such  as 
fine  coal  ashes  or  sand  under  them  unless  sufficient 
depth  is  used  so  that  the  worms  will  not  work  their 
way  through  it.  Pieces  of  board  or  large  common 
slates  are  as  good  as  anything  on  which  to  stand 
the  pots.  There  is  an  advantage  in  using  them  in 
preference  to  ashes  or  other  things  of  a  like  char- 
acter, as  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  the  pots 
absorbing  more  moisture  than  is  good  for  the  roots, 
especially  when  the  weather  happens  to  be  very 
wet.  When  there  is  a  likelihood  of  heavy  drenching 
rains  it  is  best  to  lay  the  plants  down  on  their 
sides,  putting  a  couple  of  bricks  to  each  plant  so 
that  the  rim  of  the  pot  can  rest  upon  them.  In  this 
manner  when  the  specimens  are  large  and  bushy, 
the  branches  will  be  kept  off  the  grotmd.  The  pots 
must  also  be  protected  from  the  sun. 

In  connexion  with  other  hard  wooded  stock,  it  may 
be  well  to  remark  that  it  is  necessary,  whilst  the 
plants  are  out,  to  give  more  than  ordinary  attention 
to  them  in  the  matter  of  water,  as  when  the  weather  is 
hot  the  soil  dries  up  much  more  quickly  in  the  open 
air.  Care  in  this  respect  is  requisite  with  plants 
that  are  under  potted,  and  have  the  soil  full  of 
roots,  in  which  case  they  naturally  want  water  more 
often.  T.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.  — STOVE  AND  OREENEOUSE. 


Grloriosa  superba  ia  doing  exceedingly  well  in  a  stove 
ia  the  Forest  Hill  Nursery.  This  climber  la  of  very  free 
gi-owth,  the  flowers  scarlet  and  yellow  in  colour,  and  showy. 

Solauum  jasminoides  does  well  in  a  pot  at  the 
Forest  Hill  Nursery.  Its  flowers,  each  about  the  siza  of  a 
halfpenny  and  pure  white,  except  the  golden  stamens,  are 
highly  prized  when  cut. 

Gloxinia  virginale  is  a  pure  white  variety  that  stands 
well  up  above  the  foliage.  We  saw  it  the  other  day  in  the 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Co."8  nursery,  together  with  agcud  stmin 
of  th  s  flower,  the  colours  varied,  and  the  blooms  erect,  so  as 
to  show  off  their  excellent  qualities. 

liinaria  triornitliopliora  (The  G.irden,  p.  74).— This 
is  a  perfect  weed  in  my  garden,  seeding  and  sowing  itself 
everywhere,  worse  than  some  of  the  Canpanulas.  It  stands 
the  winter  uphtre  without  asuspicion  of  tenderness. — A.  K., 

Solanum  Wendlandi.— Is  this  obtainable  in  any  place? 
if  go,  where?  Is  y.  grandiflorum  synonymous  with  it?  A 
week  or  two  ago  I  .selected  S.  gi-andiflorum  from  the  catalogue 
of  one  nf  the  chief  London  nurseries,  in  which  it  is  described 
as  a  greenhouse  climber,  but  received  the  old,  common, 
and  comparatively  wortliless  8.  jasminoides  for  it,  although 
the  price  charged  justified  mo  in  expecting  something  far 


better.    1  much  wish  to  get  this  new  Solanum.— J.  M.,  Char 
inoiilh,  Vorsii. 

Caladiums  have  come  to  the  front  well  this  season , 
so  that  it  seems  this  foliage  plant  will  rise  again  in 
popularity.  Amongst  many  good  varieties  we  noted 
the  other  day  in  the  Forest  Hill  Nursery  were  Charle- 
magne, the  leaf  broad,  carmine-rod ;  Comte  de  Gerininy, 
red ;  Coratesse  de  Brosse,  red ;  and  Raymond  Lemoinier, 
creamy  white  zone,  the  other  portion  red. 

Coprosma  Baueriana— Of  this  effective  green- 
house shrub  Mr.  Davidson  has  a  very  robust  form, 
which  just  reverses  the  character  of  the  old  variety, 
that  has  a  broad  goldeu  margin  to  the  leafage  with  a 
green  centre.  Mr.  Davidson's  form  has  a  yellow  centre 
to  the  leafage  and  a  green  margin,  the  foliage  being 
much  larger.  It  is  a  capital  variegated  plant,  and 
merits  wide  cultivation. — A.  D. 


SULPHATE  OF  IRON  AS  A  MOSS- 
KILLER. 

The  purposes  for  which  sulphate  of  iron  is  em- 
ployed in  horticulture  are  (1)  for  killing  Moss 
and  other  parasites  of  tlie  soil,  and  (2)  as  a 
manure.  We  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  our 
remarks  to  the  former  of  these  two  uses,  as 
being  the  subject  which  is  more  especially  in- 
teresting to  our  readers. 

The  following  notes  are  a  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  by  M.  Muntz,  Professor  at  the 
Institut  National  Agronomique  ;  by  M.  Lambin, 
Professor  of  tlte  Horticultural  Society  of  Sois- 
sons ;  and  by  others  who  have  used  the  sulphate 
at  our  suggestion ;  with  these  are  also  included 
the  results  of  our  own  personal  experience  in 
the  matter. 

The  method  of  eradicating  Moss  by  means  of 
tlie  sulphate  of  iron  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  this  substance  which,  used  in  moderate 
quantities,  acts  as  a  manure,  is  poisonous  when 
applied  in  larger  quantities.  An  application  of 
it  is  poisonous  when  the  plants  will  absorb  from 
it  such  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  irou  that  when 
burnt  their  ashes  will  be  found  to  contain  as 
much  as  ten  per  cent,  of  the  oxide.  Thus,  if 
two  plants,  the  respective  weights  of  which  are 
in  the  proportion  of  100  to  10,  have  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  applied  to  them, 
the  first  plant  (which  absorbs  the  oxide  to  the 
extent  of  only  one  per  cent,  of  its  weight)  will 
grow  more  vigoi-ously,  while  the  other  plant 
(which  absorbs  the  oxide  to  the  extent  of  ten 
per  cent  of  its  weight)  will  perish.  Now  as 
Moss  is  of  a  weaker  organic  structure  than  lavsn 
Grasses,  an  application  of  sulphate  of  iron  just 
sufficiently  strong  to  kill  the  former  would  be 
quite  harmless  to  the  latter.  This  principle 
must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  in  order  to 
avoid  disappointment,  as  on  the  application  of 
it  success  in  carrying  out  the  method  entirely 
depends.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  On 
lawns  and  Grass  plots  use  as  much  sulphate  of 
iron  as  will  kill  the  Moss,  but  not  so  much  as 
will  injure  the  Grass. 

We  shall  now  consider  in  succession  : — 

(1)  The  quantities  to  be  used.  (2)  The  man- 
ner of  application.  (3)  The  season  or  time  of 
application.  (4)  The  manner  in  which  the  sul- 
phate acts.     (5)  General  results. 

(1)  Tlie  quantities  fo  be  uml.  — These  will 
obviously  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
Grass  ;  weak  applications  being  proiier  for  lawns 
of  young  Grass,  and  stronger  ones  for  those 
which  have  a  turf  of  older  and  denser  growth. 
The  average  quantity  is  300  kilogrammes  per 
hectare  ( =  264  lbs.  per  acre),  or  3  kilogrammes 
per  100  siiuare  metres  (=  O^lbs.  per  lOOJ  square 
yards).  The  minimum  and  maximum  quanti- 
ties per  acre  are  176  lbs.  and  528  lbs.  On  a 
densely  matted  turf,  like  that  in  the  garden  of 
the  Socictu  d' Horticulture  dc  Soissons,  an  appli- 
cation of  -140  Iba.  to  the  acre  would  be  required. 
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but  for  older  and  stronger  turfs  this  quantity 
has  been  found  insufficient,  and  it  Las  been 
necessary  to  give  them  a  fresh  application  of  the 
strength  of  264  lbs.  to  the  acre  in  certain  parts 
which  were  more  overgrown  with  Moss  than  the 
rest.  Usually,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  two  ap- 
plications, with  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  between  them,  commencing  with  a 
strength  of  204  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and,  if  this  is 
not  quite  effectual,  repeating  the  application 
with  the  same  quantity,  or  even  a  stronger  one, 
if  the  Moss  appears  to  have  recovered  its  vigour 
too  much  in  the  interval.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend that  this  method  should  be  pursued,  in 
first  attempts  especially,  and  when  the  operator 
has  made  himself  master  of  the  process  by  first 
using  applications  of  moderate  strength  on 
small  areas,  he  may  proceed  to  applications  of 
greater  strength  and  on  larger  spaces  of  ground. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  an  accurate 
measurement  of  the  area  which  is  to  be  operated 
upon.  In  the  case  of  a  certain  landowner  who 
was  disappointed  by  the  results  of  an  applica- 
tion of  the  sulphate,  we  found  that  he  had  used 
100  kilogrammes  (2i  lbs.)  of  the  sulphate  in  a 
single  application  over  an  area  which  when  cor- 
rectly measured  was  found  to  be  10  ares  (nearly 
1  rood)  in  extent.  This  was  equivalent  to  an 
application  of  1000  kilogrammes  (2200  lbs.)  to 
the  hectare  (or  880  lbs.  to  the  acre),  more  than 
double  the  quantity  that  was  necessary. 

(2)  The  manner  of  application. — The  best  way 
to  use  the  sulphate  is  in  solution,  as  this  is  the 
surest  method  for  distributing  it  evenly,  and 
although  it  is  generally  used  only  for  small 
areas,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for 
garden  grounds.  The  solution  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  1  lb.  of  the  sulphate  to  2  gallons 
of  water.  The  operation  of  distribution  may  be 
facilitated  by  having  ready-prepared  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  88  lbs.  of  the  sulphate  in 
22  gallons  of  clear,  plain  water,  a  quart  of  this 
solution  to  be  mixed  with  plain  water  in  every 
2-gallon  watering-pot.  The  solution  should  be 
made  in  a  wooden  vessel,  such  as  an  old  cask, 
&c.  The  plain  water  should  be  put  into  the 
watering-pot  first,  then  the  solution  added,  using 
for  a  measure  a  small  wooden  pail  or  a  vessel  of 
glazed  earthenware  ;  the  cock  or  tap  of  the  cask 
should  also  be  a  wooden  one. 

With  a  2-gallon  watering-pot  filled  with  this 
liquid  one  should  cover  an  area  of  15  square 
yards  to  represent  the  strength  of  an  applica- 
tion of  264  lbs.  per  acre,  and  an  area  of  10  square 
yards  to  represent  one  of  440  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
If  possible,  the  solution  should  be  made  with 
soft  or  rain  water,  and  also  just  before  it  is  to 
be  used,  as  it  loses  strength  in  keeping.  It  is 
also  deteriorated  in  quality  if  made  with  water 
which  contains  much  lime  Lu  solution,  and  in 
this  case  a  larger  proportion  of  the  sulphate 
must  be  used. 

It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  sulphate  should  bo  applied  m  solution,  as  it 
may  also  be  used  in  a  well-incorporated  mixture 
of  from  six  to  eight  tiines  its  own  quantity  of 
soil,  sand,  compost,  plaster,  itc,  prepared  as 
follows :  Spread  on  the  ground  a  pretty  thick 
layer  of  sand  or  whatever  other  material  is  em- 
ployed ;  on  thLs  spread  a  layer  of  the  sulphate, 
followed  by  another  layer  of  sand,  Ac,  and  so 
on  in  alternate  layers  until  all  the  material  to 
be  used  is  thus  disposed  of.  Tlie  heap  is  then 
to  be  turned  over  several  times  with  a  shovel  so 
as  to  ensure  an  intimate  and  homogeneous  mix- 
ture of  the  whole.  It  is  applied  by  scattering 
it  over  the  Grass  from  a  shovel,  each  shovelful 
being  discharged  in  almost  a  vortical  direction, 
this  tending  to  secure  an  even  distribution. 
However,  any  other  equally  effective  method  of 


distribution  may  be  used  if  preferred,  some  gar- 
deners choosing  to  scatter  the  mixture  from  the 
hand,  as  wheat  and  other  seeds  are  sown.  The 
sulphate,  to  be  most  effective  when  used  in  a 
mixture  of  this  sort,  should  be  crushed  to 
powder  or  crystals  not  coarser  than  ordinary 
table  salt. 

(3)  The  season  or  time  of  application. — As  the 
conditions  of  growth  on  lawns  are  much  the 
same  all  the  year  round,  the  sulphate  may  be 
employed  at  almost  any  time  with  equal  effect. 
Last  year  we  made  experiments  every  month 
from  February  to  November,  and  were  success- 
ful in  all.  We  are  at  present  endeavouring  to 
discover  whether  any  particular  season  of  the 
year  is  better  than  another  for  this  purpose, 
but  so  far  as  our  experience  up  to  this  date 
goes,  we  have  not  found  the  slightest  difference. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  might 
be  some  advantage  in  applying  the  sulphate  in 
March  or  AprU  just  when  the  rains  are  com- 
mencing, especially  if  the  dry  mixture  is  used 
and  not  the  solution.  But  we  should  say  that 
when  anyone  has  made  up  his  mind  to  try  the 
sulphate,  the  sooner  he  tries  it  the  better.  If 
the  sulphate  is  not  applied  in  March  or  April, 
it  will  generally  be  better  to  wait  until  the  first 
mowing  of  the  lawn  is  done. 

(4)  The  manner  in  which  the  sulphate  acts. — 
The  sulphate  is  known  to  be  acting  effectively 
when  the  Moss  turns  black,  after  which  it  withers 
away  and  crumbles  into  powder.  If  the  applica- 
tion has  been  too  weak,  the  Moss  only  turns 
grey  or  reddish,  and  if  not  further  interfered 
with,  after  some  time  recovers  itself.  In  this 
case  a  second  application  will  be  needed  on  such 
parts  of  the  surface  as  present  these  indications 
of  colour.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  first 
two  applications  are  insufficient,  and  the  opera- 
tion has  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  year. 

(5)  General  results. — M.  Heuz6,  in  his  report 
on  this  subject  to  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Agri- 
culture  in  1887,  says  that  he  had  to  wait  for  two 
years  before  he  could  give  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  it.  Conclusions  may  also  be  drawn  from  the 
results  of  two  trials  made  last  year  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society  d'Horticulture  of  Soissons.  These 

I  trials  were  so  satisfactory  that  all  the  lawns  and 
'  Grass  plots  in  the  garden  were  this  year  treated 
with  the  sulphate. 

As  to  the  areas  which  were  operated  on  by 
ourselves,  on  one  part  (which  was  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  surface  under  treatment)  the 
operation,  twice  performed  last  year,  in  April 
and  July,  was  thoroughly  successful.  This  part 
is  now  entirely  free  from  Moss,  and  the  Grass 
on  it  is  remarkably  vigorous.  On  the  other 
part  we  have  been  obliged  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion twice  this  year  also,  at  the  end  of  March 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  and  we  have  now 
reason  to  expect  that  no  further  application 
will  be  needed.  An  area  of  equal  size  and  ad- 
jacent to  that  experimentetl  on,  but  which  was 
not  treated  with  any  application ,  is  now  abso- 
lutely eaten  up  by  the  Moss.  The  treatment 
with  sulphate  of  iron  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  having  given  conclusive  proofs  that  it  is  a 
specific  for  Moss  on  lawns. 

As  Moss  generally  indicates  depauperation  of 
tlie  soU,  it  will  be  necessary,  after  the  Moss  is 
thus  de.stroyed,  to  apply  a  top-dressing  of  suit- 
able manure,  plaster,  phosphates,  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  comjiost,  as  the  sulphate  of  iron  which 
is  used  to  de.stroy  the  Moss  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  supply  the  Grass  with  phosplioric 
acid,  lime,  or  nitrogen,  in  which  the  .soil  may 
be  deficient. — lie  rue  Hurticole. 

Beaten  soil — We  have  special  need  for  fine 
weather  now  to  enable  the  hoe  to  be  used  freely  to 


stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  which  the  tremendous 
recent  rainfalls  have  beaten  down  and  washed  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Where  the  ground  sloped 
appreciably  small  plants  have  been  nearly  washed 
out,  whilst  on  flat  ground  for  a  considerable  time 
the  plants  were  literally  under  water.  All  the 
same,  this  wonderful  rainfall  has  soon  passed 
away,  and  the  surface  remains  fairly  dry,  but 
still  beaten  close.  Weeds  are  a  great  trouble,  and 
hoeing  is  sadly  needed,  both  to  stir  the  soU  and 
destroy  the  weeds.  Constant  successions  of  thunder- 
storms, however,  cause  weeds  to  grow  as  fast  as 
they  are  cut  np.  With  settled  fine  weather  and 
ample  labour,  however,  much  useful  work  may  be 
accomplished. — A.  D. 


Garden    Flora. 


PLATE  661. 

EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA.* 

Ever  since  the  flowering  for  the  first  time  of 
Eucharis  amazonica  in  1857  the  plant  has  stood 
in  the  front  rank  among  stove  bulbs.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  cultivated  by  the  thousand  in 
many  gardens  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  beauti- 
ful flowers,  which  have  no  equal  either  in  a  cut 
state  or  when  seen  in  dozens  on  a  well-managed 
specimen.  Its  cultivation  has  just  that  amount 
of  uncertainty — in  some  cases  one  might  say 
difficulty — to  make  it  popular  with  cultivators, 
and  a  well -flowered  specimen  or  group  of 
specimens  is  talked  about  or  written  of  with 
the  same  pride  as  if  the  plant  were  some 
choice  or  rare  Orchid.  As  a  rule,  it  is  only 
tliose  who  make  it  a  speciality  that  grow  this 
plant  successfully  year  after  year,  and  even 
they  sometimes  fail  unaccountably.  Now-a- 
days  the  Eucharis  mite  is  considered  to  be  the 
sole  cause  of  failure,  although  we  sometimes  hear 
of  cases  where  the  bulbs  have  been  purged  of 
this  much  dreaded  scourge  (so-called).  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  satiffied  that  when  once  bulbs 
were  attacked  by  this  mite  (Rhizoglyphus 
Robini)  they  were  hopeless,  but  I  have  seen 
sufficient  since  to  almost  convince  me  that  the 
mite  can  be  got  rid  of,  or  even  may  be  continually 
present  without  materially  affecting  the  health 
of  the  plants.  Pancratiums,  Amaryllids,  Zephy- 
ranthes,  and  other  bulbous  plants  have  borne 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  presence  of  this  mite 
and  yet  gone  on  growing  and  flowering  vigorously 
in  spite  of  it. 

If  I  find  a  bulb  afleoted  I  strip  it  of  all  loose 
dead  scales,  wet  it  and  roll  it  in  soot  so  as  to 
give  it  a  thick  coat.  It  is  then  potted  in  fresh 
soil,  and  generally  growth  and  everything  else 
are  satisfactory.  A  famous  bulb  grower  in  Hol- 
land told  Hio  that  if  bulbs  are  treated  properly 
the  mite  never  makes  any  difference  to  them, 
and  he  showed  me  bulbs  which  were  certainly 
att'ected,  but  which  he  said  were  perfectly  sound 
and  safe.  I  have  begun  by  discussing  the 
enemies  of  the  Eucharis  before  saying  much  of 
its  character  and  beauty.  There  cin  be  no  doubt 
now  that  that  the  Eucharis,  unlike  most  other 
bulbous  plants,  will  bloom  several  times  in  one 
year,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  year  after  year. 
Mr.  Moon's  beautiful  drawing  of  the  flowers 
show  how  lovely  they  are.  It  was  remarked 
recently  that  probably  no  two  plants  had  been 
so  much  written  about  as  Marochal  Niel  Rose 
and  Eucharis  amazonica  ;  very  likely,  but  this 
means  simply  that  no  two  plants  so  richly  de- 
serve it. 

Besides  E.  amazonica  we  have  nojv  three  other 


'  Drawn  for  The  Gaiiden  in  iljo  Rnyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Cbiswiclc  by  H.  G.  Moon,  March  4, 
1888.     Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyna. 
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species  which  are  also  exceedingly  beautiful  gar- 
den plants.     The  oldest  of  the  three  is 

E.  CANDIDA. — This  was  introdnced  in  1851,  bnt 
it  had  not  been  much  grown  until  recently,  its 
character  having  been  a  good  deal  injured  by  a  com- 
paratively worthless  species  which  was  usually  sold 
for  it.  It  has  smaller  leaves  than  E.  amazonica, 
and  is  without  the  prominent  ribs,  whilst  the  flowers 
are  smaller,  but  of  better  substance ;  they  are  pure 
white,  3  inches  across,  and  there  are  from  six  to  ten 
flowers  in  each  umbel,  which  is  borne  on  an  erect 
Ecape  2  feet  long.    It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada. 

E.  Sandbbiana  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander, 
of  St.  Albans,  in  1882,  who  has  sent  collectors  in 
vain  to  get  bulbs  of  E.  amazonica,  although  they 
discovered  two  new  species  whilst  searching  for 
it.  Mr.  Lobb  appears  to  have  been  the  last  col- 
lector who  found  E.  amazonica  wild.  Mr.  Sander's 
species  was  found  in  New  Grenada,  and  it  was 
figured  in  The  Gaedbn  in  1884  (plate  44;'.).  It 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two  species 
above  described,  resembling  E.  amazonica  in  habit 
and  foliage,  the  flowers  being  3  inches  across,  of 
thick  fleshy  substance,  pure  white,  save  the  clear 
yellow  inside  the  tube.  There  is  scarcely  any  corona 
or  ring  in  the  centre  of  this  species,  the  stamens 
rising  almost  from  the  base  of  the  petals.  When 
this  plant  becomes  better  known  (at  present  it  is 
scarce)  it  will  take  a  foremost  place  amongst  stove 
bulbs. 

E.  Mastbbsi  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander  in 
1885.  Mr.  Baker  who  described  it  says,  "It  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  finest  species  already 
known,  E.  amazonica  and  E.  Sanderiana.  If  has  en- 
tirely the  same  habit  and  leaf,and  thesamelargepure 
white  flowers,  bnt  is  different  from  both  of  them  in 
the  staminal  cup  or  corona,  having  a  narrow  collar- 
like  rim,  with  two  distinct  teeth  between  the  sta- 
mens." The  flowers  are  produced  usually  in  pairs 
on  erect  scapes,  which  are  1  foot  long,  and  each 
flower  is  3  inches  in  diameter.  These  four  species 
are  all  really  beautiful  flowering  plants,  the  best  of 
them  undoubtedly  being  the  best  known,  viz.,  E. 
amazonica. 

Cdliure. — All  the  Eiicharis  require  the  same 
treatment,  and  they  all  form  well-leaved,  pro- 
fusely flowered  specimens  if  the  treatment  is  to 
their  liking.  The  method  I  have  found  most 
successful  is  as  follows  :  Soil,  a  rich  fibry  loam, 
broken  iiitu  lumps  about  the  size  of  hen's  eggs, 
and  mixed  with  one-sixth  rotted  cow  manure, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones  ;  the  pots 
should  be  roomy  and  well  drained  ;  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  wholly  below  the  soil,  so  that 
when  growing  not  even  the  neck  of  the  bulb  is 
seen.  Abouttwelve  bulbs  in  a  1.7-inch  pot  are  quite 
thick  enough.  Till  growth  commences  the  soil 
should  be  kept  j  ust  moist ;  during  vigorous  growth 
water  may  be  liberally  supplied.  Never  allow 
the  soil  to  become  quite  dry.  The  temperature 
should  be  that  of  a  stove  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  shading  should  be  used  only  in  summer 
during  bright  sunshine.  The  time  for  repotting 
is  immediately  after  the  flowers  have  faded.  It 
is  best  to  shake  the  bulbs  out  and  repot  them 
every  second  or  third  year.  W.  W. 

Vallota  purpurea  magnifica.— This  truly 
magnificent  bulbous  plant  is  again  in  flower,  and 
though  it  has  been  often  written  about,  too  much 
cannot  b?  said  in  praise  of  such  a  glorious  plant. 
Compared  with  the  favourite  old  Vallota  purpurea, 
it  has  blooms  almost  twice  as  large,  being  5  inches 
across,  of  a  more  brilliant  tone  of  scarlet,  and 
adorned  in  the  centre  with  a  great  white  ring, 
which  shows  off  the  colour  admirably.  It  is 
altogether  a  stronger  grower  than  the  original,  its 
flower-stem  being  about  2  feet  in  height.  Though 
there  is  no  need  to  disparage  the  old  V.  purpurea  in 
order  to  praise  this  variety,  we  think  that  it  will  in 
time  become  as  popular.  It  is  in  our  estimation 
the  finest  of  all  the  Vallotas,  fine  as  are  the  forms 
known  as  eximia  and  major.  Probably  a  great 
deal  more  could  be  done  to  improve  the  Vallota, 
especially  in  varying  its  colour,  if  the  same  atten- 


tion were  bestowed  upon  it  as  has  been  the  case 
with  such  plants  as  the  Amaryllis  and  Olivia.  Vallota 
magnifica  was  figured  in  colour  in  The  Gabden, 
September  11,  188(5  (p.  244),  and  a  good  specimen 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew. 


Fruit  Garden. 


THE  BANANA. 

The  fruit  of  the  Banana  seems  to  be  increasing 
in  favour  and  gaining  on  the  popular  taste.  It 
is  true  many  people  call  it  insipid,  while  others 
are  equally  fond  of  the  sweet  flavour  peculiar  to 
a  good  ripe  cluster.  With  rare  exceptions  the 
fruit  obtained  in  the  market  and  shops  is  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  mostly  the  East 
Indies  and  South  America,  and  owing  to  its 
perishable  character  when  ripe,  the  clusters 
have  to  be  gathered  whilst  they  are  scarcely  full 
grown  and  quite  green.  Even  then  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  decay  during  the  voyage,  thereby 
increasing  the  value  of  that  portion  of  the  con- 
signment which  reaches  the  market  in  a  sound 
state,  this  fact  always  contributing  to  keep  up 
the  price.  Handicapped  by  these  disadvan- 
tages, foreign  fruit  wLU  bear  no  comparison  as 
regards  flavour  with  home-grown  samples,  which 
can  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  plants  until  ripe 
and  be  gathered  and  eaten  fresh.  Those  who 
are  familiar  only  with  the  Banana  of  the  shops 
and  costermongers'  barrows  soon  realise  the 
difference  and  superiority  of  home-grown  fruit 
upon  tasting  it.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  space 
and  rather  high  temperature  requisite  to  grow 
the  Banana  in  this  country,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  ever  be  very  extensively  cultivated,  but 
room  can  be  found  in  most  gardens  where  fruit 
and  flowers  are  cultivated  to  any  extent  to  ac- 
commodate a  few  plants  for  supplying  the  des- 
sert table  occasionally  with  a  distinct  and  useful 
dish,  as  it  is  not  a  fruit  of  which  a  constant 
supply  is  desirable.  Moreover,  the  plant  is 
very  ornamental,  and  in  its  various  stages  of 
development  is  always  an  object  of  great  interest 
in  the  garden.  It  can  be  grown  and  fruited  in 
an  ordinary  plant  stove,  at  the  back  of  Pine 
stoves  and  other  forcing  houses  where  there  1=) 
height  enough  for  it  to  grow. 

The  best  variety  to  fruit  is  Musa  Cavendishi, 
as  it  is  of  dwarf  habit  and  bears  when  of  small 
size.  The  time  required  to  bring  a  cluster  of 
fruit  to  perfection  from  the  time  the  plant  is 
potted  as  a  sucker,  must  vary  according  to  the 
treatment  it  receives.  Grown  as  an  ordinary 
stove  plant,  1  have  found  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months  to  be  the  time  occupied ;  therefore,  if  it 
is  desired  to  have  ripe  fruit  in  the  winter 
months,  the  time  at  which  it  is  most  acceptable, 
suckers  should  be  started  about  September ; 
these  may  be  expected  to  ripen  fruit  the  follow- 
ing November  and  December  twelvemonth. 
The  suckers  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting principally  of  loam ;  a  rich  soil  is  usually 
recommended  to  grow  them  in,  but  I  never  use 
manure  in  potting  them,  and  give  the  plants 
very  little  stimulants  until  they  show  fruit, 
finding  they  grow  quite  strongly  enough  in  a 
mixture  of  sound  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  a  few 
burnt  ashes  added.  If  grown  in  10-inch  pots 
the  plants  will  not  require  repotting  until  placed 
in  their  fruiting  quarters.  Very  good  clusters 
can  be  obtained  from  plants  grown  in  pots 
16  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  seen  plants 
in  pots  of  less  size  carrying  fine  clusters  of  fruit, 
but  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  growing 
them  in  tubs  or  planting  them  out  in  brick  pits 
about  2  feet  square  and  2  feet  deep.  Our  plants 
are  grown  in  pits  of  this  description,  placed  at 
the  corners  of  the  beds  in  the  Pine  stoves,  most 


of  the  leaves  overhanging  the  pathways,  and 
they  do  not  encroach  greatly  on  the  space  set 
apart  for  the  Pines.  They  are  planted  out 
when  becoming  too  large  for  10-inch  pots  in  a 
compost  of  the  above  description.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  drainage  be  perfect,  in  order 
that  the  plentiful  supplies  of  water  required  by 
the  plants  may  pass  away  freely. 

The  spadix  usually  appears  when  the  plants 
have  reached  a  height  of  from  7  feet  to  8  feet ; 
we  then  commence  to  give  them  a  little  liquid 
manure,  and  make  use  of  stimulants  freely  dur- 
ing the  time  the  fruit  is  swelling.  The  flower- 
ing occupies  some  little  time,  the  spadix  com- 
mencing to  unfold  at  the  top,  and  as  each  tier 
goes  out  of  bloom  swelling  begins  until  from 
seven  to  nine  tiers  have  set,  when  the  strength 
of  the  plant  being  directed  to  swelling  the  fruit 
the  remaining  blossoms  fall  off  as  they  open  or 
soon  afterwards.  As  the  cluster  increases  in 
size  and  weight  it  will  require  some  means  of 
support.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  passing 
a  stout  cord  under  the  stem  of  the  spadix  and 
securing  it  to  the  rafters  of  the  house.  We 
have  had  clusters  weighing  over  50  lbs.,  the 
fingers  being  8  oz.  each.  Ripening  does  not 
always  commence  at  the  apex,  but  several  fingers 
will  turn  yellow  in  different  parts  ;  they  may 
then  be  cut  and  are  fit  for  use.  If  it  is  desired  to 
prolong  the  supply,  the  entire  spadix,  after 
commencing  to  ripen,  may  be  cut  and  suspended 
iu  a  dry,  airy  room.  Suckers  are  freely  pro- 
duced, but  they  must  all  be  removed  until  the 
fruit  begins  to  swell,  when  one  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  to  take  the  place  of  the  plant,  which 
will  die  after  perfecting  its  fruit. 

Hindlip.  A.  Barker. 


STONELESS  muscat  HAMBURGH  GKAPE. 
Will  some  of  the  correspondents  of  The  Gabden 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  there  being  so  many 
stoneless  berries  in  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grape  ? 
I  have  grown  it  in  three  establishments  and  always 
find  it  the  same.  I  have  here  a  young  Vine  planted 
three  years  ago  in  vigorous  health,  and  which  has 
been  allowed  to  carry  a  few  bunches,  and  I  find 
that  about  one-half  of  the  berries  are  stoneless. — 
J.  H.,  Brecon. 

*^  "  J.  H.,"  who  has  made  three  attempts,  but 
has  not  yet  succeeded,  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  delicious  old  favourite  is  one  of 
the  most  capricious  Grapes  in  cultivation.  In  a 
very  few  places  it  sets  well  and  finishes  off  large 
clusters  perfect  in  berry  and  colour,  but  as  met  with 
in  the  majority  of  well-managed  gardens,  the  large 
framed  bunches  are  full  of  stoneless  berries  and 
much  given  to  shanking.  Numerous  methods  of 
culture  and  management  have  been  recommended 
and  adopted,  such  as  grafting  or  inarching  it  upon 
the  old  Hamburgh,  planting  in  extra  well-drained 
borders  composed  of  heavy  loam,  confinement  of  its 
roots  in  warm  internal  borders  of  limited  area,  the 
most  careful  fertilisation  of  its  flowers,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  with  foreign  pollen,  and  the  like ;  but 
down  to  the  present  time  very  few  have  succeeded 
in  growing  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction — indeed,  I 
question  if  it  is  one  whit  better  understood  now 
than  it  was  when  I  knew  it  first  as  the  old  Black 
Muscat  forty  years  ago.  From  that  time  I  have 
seen  and  taken  part  in  attempts  to  reduce  the  Vine 
to  a  reliable  condition,  but  with  varying  success, 
and  although  I  have  tried  it  on  its  own  roots  and 
worked  on  the  Hamburgh,  planted  where  it  could 
have  the  run  of  external  and  internal  borders  and 
as  a  pot  Vine,  taken  at  all  points,  I  have  never  seen 
it  better  than  when  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
border.  The  Vine  in  question,  I  may  state  for  the 
benefit,  I  hope,  of  "J.  H.,"  had  been  planted  a  few 
years  before  I  took  charge  of  it,  and  had  a  border 
about  2  feet  in  width,  kept  in  bounds  by  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  area  in  which  the  hot-water  pipes  were 
laid.  A  single  rod  trained  up  the  back  wall  trellis 
in  a  lofty  vinery  had  been  spur-pruned  some  three 
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or  four  years,  and  although  the  roots  in  this  narrow 
strip  of  warm  soil  did  not  get  soaked  with  water  as 
we  now  apply  this  element,  the  berries  set  well  and 
swelled  to  a  size  equal  to  that  of  ordinary  JIuscats. 
Although  the  Black  Muscat  is  a  strong  grower,  many 
experienced  writers  and  cultivators  are  under  the 
impression  that  it  has  a  delicate  constitution,  but 
the  greatest  fault  I  have  against  it  is  its  persistency 
in  throwing  laterals  when  other  Vines  are  at  rest — 
a  fact  which  shows  at  once,  I  think,  that  the  roots 
should  be  kept  not  only  within  bounds,  but  where 
they  can  be  thoroughly  ripened  in  a  temperature 
somewhat  higher  and  drier  than  that  of  our  ordinary 
A'lne  borders.  If  "  J.  H."  has  a  young  Vine  which 
he  can  turn  out  in  a  well-drained  brick  pit  above 
the  floor  line,  not  too  far  from  the  hot-water  pipes, 
I  would  suggest  his  trying  a  restrictive  root-run,  as 
I  have  long  since  proved  with  Madresfield  Court  and 
Black  Morocco — the  worst  setting  Grape  in  existence 
— that  cribbed,  elevated,  internal  borders,  which  a 
man  can  control  as  easily  as  he  can  control  a  pot 
Vine,  form  very  important  factors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  capricious  varieties.  In  borders  of  this 
description  the  roots  may  be  fed  and  nourished  to 
any  extent  at  certain  periods  exactly  as  we  feed 
Melons  when  swelling  off  their  fruit,  and  they  can 
be  thoroughly  lipened  by  a  moderate  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  water  after  the  Grapes  are  cut.  Roots 
so  managed  and  ripened  keep  bright,  fresh,  and 
healthy  through  the  winter,  and  are  ready  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  work  when  the  Vines 
are  started  in  the  spring.  They  form  a  profusion 
of  active  feeders  by  the  time  the  Grapes  come  into 
tiower,  and  observant  growers  of  Muscats  of  all 
kinds  need  not  be  told  that  Vines  in  this  condition 
invariably  set  an  abundance  of  perfect  berries.  The 
prudent  grower,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  maintain 
a  suitable  air  temperature,  and  he  will  fertilise  the 
flowers  for  conscience  sake,  but  unless  all  is  right 
below  the  surface  of  the  border  the  most  careful 
attention  to  these  details  will  be  followed  by  in- 
different success — W.  C. 


Apples    on   Paradise   stock.— Both   in    the 

gardens  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis- 
wick  and  in  the  Forest  Hill  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  6c  Co  ,  small  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock 
are  bearing  remarkably  well,  so  much  so,  that  as  the 
fruit  swells,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  strong  sup- 
port to  prevent  the  small  branches  snapping  off. 
Those  varieties  that  were  especially  fruitful  were 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Lord  Suflield,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Beauty  of  Hants,  Emperor  Alexander,  Salt- 
marsh's  Queen,  Loddington  Seedling,  and  School- 
master. A  tree  of  the  last-mentioned  was  smothered 
with  fruit,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  specimen 
of  the  Bismarck  variety  in  the  Southend  nursery  of 
the  firm  referred  to.  This  was  bearing  several  fruits, 
amounting  in  all  to  a  considerable  weight,  when  we 
remember  this  belongs  to  the  Peasgood's  Nonsuch 
class. 

Propping  up  Strawberries— It  is  in  a  season 
like  the  present  that  the  labour  spent  in  propping 
up  Strawberries  is  best  repaid.  There  is  a  better 
circulation  of  air  round  the  berries,  so  that  wet 
(juickly  passes  away  from  them,  and  they  more  di- 
rectly get  the  benefit  of  whatever  sunshine  we  may  be 
favoured  with.  The  best  material  1  have  hitherto 
found  for  this  purpose  is  Birch  cut  up  into  short 
lengths.  Handfuls  of  this  laid  round  the  plants,  so 
that  as  the  trusses  bend  downward  the  berries  rest 
on  it,  keep  the  fruit  sufficientlv  away  from  the 
ground  to  preserve  it  from  the  effects  of  heavy  rains 
and  do  not  bring  it  up  so  much  as  to  incur  scorching 
in  a  hot  dry  time.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  the 
berries  be  an  inch  or  so  clear  of  the  ground.  There 
is  no  good  purpose  served  in  bringing  up  the  trusses 
into  an  almost  erect  position  and  quite  away  from 
the  shelter  of  the  foliage,  which  helps  to  ward  off 
drenching  rains,  hail,  and  scorching  sun.  I'nder 
glass,  it  is  true,  I  do  this,  and  think  that  I  get  much 
finer  fruit  than  when  the  berries  are  somewhat 
shaded  by  the  foliage,  but  the  conditions  of  growth 
can  be  better  regulated  than  in  the  open,  and  in  the 
case  of  late  crops  I  make  a  point  of  thinly  shading  in 
a  time  of  exceptional  heat.  Propping  up  the  berries 
certainly  favours  precocity  and  increases  value.  Some 


on  a  warm  border  that  were  put  up  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  swell  made  from  2s.  to  4?.  a  pound.  When 
the  berries  lie  on  the  ground,  they  do  not  colour  all 
round  in  a  dull  time,  and  this,  of  course,  lessens  the 
market  value. — J.  C.  B. 


HARDY  DWARF  CHERRIES. 
Iowa  Expeeience. 
In  the  spring  cf  1SS3  and  18S4  we  imported  one- 
year-old  plants  of  quite  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  the  Cherry  grown  in  parts  of  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Hungary,  North  Silesia,  and  South  Russia.  The  rela- 
tive hardiness  of  trees  cf  these  new  varieties  has 
been  tested  by  the  most  trying  summers  andwinters 
yet  experienced  in  the  west.  As  noted  in  the  June 
(kvrden  (p.  2:12),  we  have  little  left  on  the  college 
grounds  of  the  varieties  of  the  orchard  fruits  com- 
mon to  the  nurseries,  and  not  a  sprout  of  such 
hardy  Cherries  as  Early  Richmond,  Late  Kentish, 
and  English  Morello.  As  an  additional  test,  the 
past  winter  was  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  buds  of 
the  De  Soto  Plum,  and  in  the  season  of  the  Plum 
and  Cherry  blofsoms  in  April,  we  had  severe 
frosts  two  nights  in  succession.  Yet  the  varieties 
to  which  I  now  wish  to  call  attention  are  well 
loaded  with  half-grown  frnit  (June  4),  on  little 
miniature  round-topped  trees  from  3  feet  to  5  feet 
in  height. 

ScHATTEN  Amakellb. — A  favourite  variety  for 
planting  along  walks  and  drives  on  estates  over  a 
large  part  of  Europe.  It  bears  when  very  young, 
and  continuously  here  as  it  does  in  its  native  land, 
and  as  yet  has  never  shown  any  tendency  to  mildew 
of  foliage.  The  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Rich- 
mond, flesh  dark  and  juice  coloured.  When  first 
coloured  it  has  a  slight  bitter  flavour,  which  wholly 
disappears  when  fully  ripe.  As  it  contains  much 
Grape  sugar  it  is  prime  for  canning,  and  when  fully 
ripe  it  is  far  better  for  dessert  use  than  Richmond. 

Spate  Amaeelle.  —  Our  little  trees  bear  in 
nursery,  and  the  bushes  4  feet  high  in  orchard  are 
bending  with  weight  of  fruit.  Fruit  medium  to 
large,  slightly  flattened  at  each  end,  colour  blood- 
red  with  grey  dots,  flesh  and  juice  red,  when  first 
coloured  a  little  bitter,  but  perfect  in  flavour  when 
ripe.  Andre  Leroy  says,  "Excellent  alike  for  table 
and  culinary  use." 

Geos  Langeloth. — This  is  known  over  East 
Europe  as  "Double  Schatten  Amarelle,"  but  is  not 
identical  with  Ratafia  and  Brusseler  Braune,  as  stated 
by  Leroy.  Fruit  large,  round,  truncate  at  stem  end, 
nearly  black  when  ripe.  Flesh  and  juice  coloured. 
Pleasant  mild  sub-acid  flavour.  About  season  of 
English  Morello. 

KONIGLICHE  Amabelle, — The  synonyms  given 
by  Leroy  are  confusing.  They  only  mean  that  it 
has  been  grown  under  many  names,  but  not  that  it 
is  identical  with  any  of  the  Montmorencies.  Fruit 
round,  truncate  at  both  ends.  Flesh  white,  soft, 
j  aicy,  but  when  fully  ripe  j  uice  is  reddish.  Pit  very 
small.     Ripens  earlier  than  Richmond. 

Amaeelle  Bouijuet. — Another  neat  small  tree 
for  borders,  much  like  Richmond  in  size,  quality  and 
season  of  fruit. 

FouHE  Morello. — Much  grown  in  South-west 
Russia  along  walks  and  drives  where  taller  trees 
would  obstruct  views.  Fruit  large,  round,  dark  red, 
much  like  Richmond  in  quality  and  season,  but  tree 
is  much  hardier. 

GeiotteImpeeiale— A  fine,  large,  heart-shaped 
Cherry  of  dark  mahogany  colour;  flesh  and  juice 
coloured  ;  season  of  English  Morello. 

Griotte  de  Buttner.— Another  dwarf  sort  that 
blossoms  late,  and  ripens  its  fruit  late ;  much  like  the 
Imperiale. 

Ci:Rii=r;  dk  Osthmm.— All  things  considered,  we 
think  this  the  most  valuable  of  the  Ostheim  family ; 
tree  somewhat  larger  than  any  of  the  above,  with 
pendulous  habit  even  when  young.  It  comes  into 
fruiting  when  only  4  feet  or  .'J  feet  in  height,  and  is 
very  hardy.  Fruit  larger  than  that  of  Richmond, 
with  small  pit ;  flesh  and  juice  red,  tender,  juicy, 
and  when  lipe  nearly  sweet. 

Sm-'BIALKA  (Dm).— This,  I  think, is  an  improved 


variety  of  the  indigenous  Cherry  of  the  Volga  bluffs. 
We  have  plants  of  it  ?>  feet  in  height  in  bearing. 
Fruit  black,  with  coloured  flesh  and  juice ;  when  ripe 
it  is  nearly  sweet. 

23  Geel. — As  yet  we  are  not  certain  as  to  the 
name.  In  size  of  tree  about  like  Cerise  de  Ostheim, 
but  with  larger  and  thicker  leaves  and  more  erect 
habit.  Fruit  about  size  of  Richmond  and  of  the 
same  season  and  quality. 

I  will  add,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  that  this 
list  includes  only  the  dwarf-growing  varieties  that 
are  fruiting  in  this  "  off  "  Cherry  year.  Also,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  East  Europe  varieties 
are  dwarf  growers.  Trees  of  the  Bessarabian  type 
and  those  of  the  Eastern  Duke  class  attain  to  quite 
a  large  size.— J.  L.  Lddd,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  GRAPES  CRACKING. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  only  certain  varie- 
ties of  Grapes  are  subject  to  this  evil,  the  worst, 
perhaps,  being  Madresfield  Court,  and  many  cul- 
tivators have  felt  compelled  to  abandon  growing 
this  fine  Muscat  Grape  owing  to  this  particular 
fault.  The  Frontignan.s,  too,  often  crack  badly, 
and  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  a  kind  requiring  great 
care  to  prevent  many  of  the  finest  berries 
becoming  spoilt  in  this  manner.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  sometimes  shows  a  tendency  to  crack 
at  a  certain  period  of  its  growth.  This  variety 
usually  cracks  close  round  the  stalk  of  the  berry, 
which  is  more  annoying  than  splitting  at  the 
apex,  as  the  mischief  is  not  so  easily  detected 
before  decay  sets  in  and  spreads  to  the  neigh- 
bouring berries.  Several  methods  of  prevention 
are  resorted  to  by  gardeners,  such  as  cutting  a 
notch  in  the  wood  just  below  the  bunch,  or 
boring  a  hole  through  the  shoot,  the  object 
being  to  check  the  flow  of  the  sap,  a  super- 
abundance of  which  causes  the  berries  to  extend 
suddenly  beyond  the  power  of  the  skin  to  resist, 
thereby  causing  them  to  burst.  Others  allow  a 
free  lateral  growth,  with  the  object  of  carrying 
oif  any  over-abundant  supplies  of  food. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  these  means  are  not 
sometimes  effective,  and  have  no  doubt  often 
served  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  intended, 
but  I  think  such  methods  must  be  considered 
unsatisfactory  because  they  do  not  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  The  two  former  modes  savour 
somewhat  of  fifty  years  ago,  or  further  back 
still.  A  free  extension  of  lateral  growth  at  a 
time  when  cracking  is  likely  to  take  place  is 
no  doubt  beneficial,  but  if  too  much  is  per- 
mitted to  grow  there  is  a  danger  of  aggravating 
the  evil  instead  of  averting  it  by  preventing  a 
free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  Vines.  More- 
over, if  the  shoots  have  been  properly  trained 
and  not  stopped  back  too  hard  from  the  com- 
mencement, there  ought  not  to  be  any  great 
necessity  foi  leaf  growth. 

The  cause  of  cracking,  I  am  of  opinion,  fre- 
quently dates  back  to  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  berries  than  the  ripening  period, 
at  which  time  it  always  occurs,  and  is  produced 
by  a  check,  either  from  an  insufficient  supply 
of  water,  or  too  low  a  temperature  and  cold 
draughts.  These  conditions  all  contribute  to 
hinder  the  free  and  uninterrupted  growth  of 
the  berries,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
elasticity  of  the  skin,  which  when  the  critical 
time  arrives  cannot  expand  sufficiently ;  con- 
sequently it  bursts.  1  am  convinced  that 
cracking  is  more  often  caused  through  fear  of 
giving  water,  with  the  idea  of  averting  the 
malady,  than  by  keeping  the  roots  constantly 
moist.  If  ventilation  is  purformed  in  a  right 
manner  there  is  no  period  at  which  Vines  cannot 
be  well  watered ;  iu  fact  their  roots  should 
never  approach  dryness.  1  never  hesitate  to 
water    our  \'iue  burder.s,  most    of    which   are 
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inside,  at  whatever  stage  the  Grapes  may  be  in, 
feeling  confident  that  by  ventilation  I  can  pre- 
vent any  ill  effects,  and  1  seldom  have  cracked 
beTies,  Madrestield  Court  and  Duke  of 
Buocleuch  being  treated  in  every  respect  like 
the  other  kinds.  I  should,  however,  be  afraid 
to  supply  a  soaking  of  water  when  the  Grapes 
were  approaching  ripening  if  they  had  not  been 
previously  well  attended  to  in  this  respect ;  also 
I  should  fear  the  consequences  of  allowing  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  upon  an  outside  border  which 
had  not  been  watered  during  a  dry  time.  Roots 
in  a  thirsty  state  will  pump  up  more  food  than 
the  Vines  can  utilise,  and  this  is  one  potent 
cause  of  cracking. 

Although  it  is  often  produced  by  a  check  in 
the  growth  of  the  berries,  it  is  more  often  caused 
by  a  too  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  and  insufficient  ventilation.  Vineries 
containing  varieties  which  are  known  to  have  a 
disposition  to  crack  should  ou  no  account  be 
forced  after  the  berries  have  commenced 
colouring.  The  texture  of  both  foliage  and 
fruit  at  this  stage  will  admit  of  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  at  all  times,  and  the  ventilators 
should  be  left  open  a  little  at  night,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  increasing  the 
supply  considerably  during  the  day,  but  if  the 
weather  is  cold  and  damp,  as  has  been  the  case 
this  season  up  to  the  present  time,  fire  heat 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  a  gentle  heat  being 
required  during  the  absence  of  bright  weather. 
Damping  the  borders  must  be  sparingly 
indulged  in  during  a  dull  and  sunless  time. 
Some  assistants  will  go  the  daily  round  of 
damping  and  syringing  let  the  state  of  the 
weather  be  what  ib  may,  and  injury  is  often 
done  in  this  way  before  it  is  noticed.  Damping 
and  syringing  are  operations  requiring  observa- 
tion and  thought,  so  as  to  adapt  the  inside  to 
the  outside  conditions  to  a  certain  extent.  A 
glass  roof  will  not  bhut  out  the  external  air, 
and  although  we  can  b_v  artificial  means  counter- 
act the  extremes  which  unfortunately  fall  to 
our  lot  in  this  country,  it  is  well  not  to  follow 
a  too  hard  and  fast  lino  in  the  daily  routine  of 
tiring,  airing,  and  watering,  but  if  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  are  against  us,  exercise  a 
little  patience  and  make  the  most  of  better 
weather  when  it  comes.  A.  Barker. 

HimUlp. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Strawberry  Loxford  Hall  —Several  coirespondeuts 
have  spukeQ  of  Strawtenies  going  blind  this  year,  particu- 
larly Loxfurd  Hall.  My  crop  is  very  am.all,  except  on  that 
one,  which  is  bearing  splendid  fruit,  and  in  quantity.— A. 
Rawson,   ]\"(iulcrm<.re. 

July  Green  Gage  Plum.— I  find  this  is  known  in 
some  of  the  Loudon  market  gardens  under  the  nauie  of  the 
De  Castro  Gage.  Can  anyone  give  a  reason  for  the  latter 
name?  It  is  a  good  and  most  delicious  early  riuni,  ripening 
in  the  end  of  July,  and  said  to  be  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
Green  Gage. — R.  D. 

Grape  Cannon  Hall  Muscat.— In  answer  to  "Con- 
stant Header"  (Garden,  .July  2S,  p.  '.»3),  who  asks  whether 
Gannon  Hall  Muscit  will  do  in  the  same  vinery  with  Black 
ILiniburgh  and  Alicante,  my  e-xpeiieoce  is  that  it  x-equires 
more  hpat.  The  old  Muscat  of  ALt.xandria  would  do  belter. — 
W.  RourELL. 

Frogs  eating  Strawberries.  —  The  opinion 
generally  held  concerning  the  frog  is  that  it  is  rather 
beuelicial  than  otherwise  in  gardens.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  much  surprise  and  considerablo  incredulity 
that  I  received  the  statement  that  it  eats  Strawber- 
ries. My  informant,  who  grows  for  profit,  assures  me 
that  ho  has  seen  the  frogs  in  his  Strawberry  beds  in 
the  act  of  sucking  the  berries.  This  year,  lie  says, 
they  have  been  more  plentiful  than  usual,  the  con- 
sequence being  that  a  quantity  of  fruit  has  been  spoilt. 
Have  any  readers  of  The  Garden  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience 't — J.  C.  B. 

A  use  for  White  Currants. — It  i.s  a  famous 
Curraut  year  iu  many  p.irts  of  tlie  country,  and  not  a 
few  people  will  have  more  of  this  delicious  fruit  than 
they  know  what  to  da  with.     Let  me  advise  them  to 


make  Currant  liquor.  It  is  without  exception  the  most 
delicious  lionio-nuide  liquor  I  ever  tasted.  I  tirot  made 
its  aequaiut;inco  in  Ireland,  and  so  highly  appnived  the 
flavour  tliat  I  begged  tlie  recipe,  which  runs  as  follows  : 
Pick  and  bruise  the  Currants  (white),  and  to  each 
pound  add  one  quart  of  whiskey,  the  rind  of  a  Lemon, 
and  l.j  oz.  of  ginger,  slightly  potrnded  ;  let  it  stand 
three  days,  then  add  1  lb.  of  sugar.  Stir  every  day 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Strain  and  bottle.  You 
can  make  use  of  as  many  quarts  and  pounds  as  you  like. 
That  is  the  recipe  verbatim.  It  is  exceedingly  simple, 
very  little  trouble,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Scotch  or  Irish  whiskey  should 
be  used — probably  Irish.  —  John  Bickerdyke,  in 
Field.  

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

CUOUMBEHS. 

Where  certain  compartments  are  set  apart  for 
ringing  changes  with  Melons  in  summer  and  Ca- 
cumbers  in  winter,  a  few  seeds  of  suitable  kinds  of 
the  latter  from  this  time  forward  should  be  sown  in 
the  nursing  frame  in  order  that  clean  stocky  plants 
may  be  at  hand  for  putting  out  as  the  Melons  are 
cleared  away.  The  Melon  being  an  insect-breeding 
plant,  it  is  very  important  that  a  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  lights,  trellis,  and  walls  precede  the  re-filling 
of  the  pit,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  cleared  out 
and  scalded,  especially  where  crickets  and  cock- 
roaches are  troublesome.  Repairs,  painting,  and  an 
examination  of  the  bottom-heat  pipes,  which  will 
not  be  again  visible  before  the  spring,  wUl,  of  course, 
receive  attention ;  meantime  leaves  or  tan  should 
be  put  through  a  course  of  fermentation  to  free 
them  from  injurious  gases  before  they  are  required 
for  use.  Where  any  superior  variety  or  strain  is  in 
favour,  cuttings  or  layers  may  be  propagated,  but 
for  giving  clean,  handsome  fruit,  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  stout,  healthy  plants  from  seed  raised  as  I 
have  suggested  upon  manure  beds  sufficiently  brisk 
to  admit  of  a  daily  supply  of  fresh  air.  As  Cucum- 
bers do  not  require  an  extensive  root-run,  large  beds 
should  be  divided  into  sections  about  2  feet  iu  width 
by  ih  inch  pigeon-holed  walls  running  longitudi- 
nally, but  planks  on  edge,  which  any  handy  man 
can  fix,  will  answer  equally  well,  although  a  make- 
shift system  is  less  neat  and  more  expensive  iu  the 
long  ran.  I  lately  saw  a  wide  pit  which  Mr.  Barker 
had  fitted  up  with  light  substantial  walls  running 
lengthwise,  dividing  it  into  compartments  for  two 
sets  of  plants,  with  hot- water  pipes  running  in  the 
chambers  for  giving  bottom-heat  in  winter ;  the 
alternate  compartments,  left  open  to  their  full 
depth,  are  used  as  receptacles  for  fermenting 
leaves  or  tan,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say,  give  an  abundance  of  moist,  genial 
heat,  in  which  Cucumbers  and  Melons  are  at  home 
and  insects  make  very  slow  progress.  Similar, 
only  still  narrower,  pits  are  in  use  at  Heokfield 
Place,  Hants,  and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  will  deny 
the  assertion  that  Mr.  Wildsmith  is  a  master  of  the 
art  of  growing  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  quantity 
and  of  the  first  quality.  Further,  in  one  of  these 
diminutive  sections,  with  squares  of  glass  laid  on 
the  walls  and  a  few  inches  of  old  tan  above  the 
pipes,  he  propagates  all  his  bedding,  stove,  and 
greenhouse  plants — no  small  undertaking  where 
these  things  are  used  by  scores  of  thousands.  In 
pits  of  this  kind,  with  an  abundance  of  light  and 
bottom-heat  from  leaves  alone,  winter  Cucumbers 
do  not  require;  indeed,  they  are  better  without  fire- 
heat  before  the  middle  of  November,  but  their  roots 
being  in  close  proximity  to  the  pipes,  supplementary 
aid  can  be  given  by  simply  opening  the  valves  at 
pleasure.  To  those  well  skilled  in  winter  culture, 
these  remarks  may  be  regarded  as  a  plagiarism,  but 
they  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  persons  provided  with  a  wide  and  deep  root-run 
come  to  grief  every  winter,  simply  because  their  pits 
are  improperly  constructed.  Just  now  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  another  winter  campaign.  There  is  yet 
time  to  make  these  structural  alterations,  and  all 
who  can  should  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  future 
mishaps  by  converting  their  broad  unmanageable 
spaces  into  narrow  sections.  It  these  alterations 
rendered  the  pits  less  useful,  I  would  say  go  on 
fighting  and  failing,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  happens, 
as  they  are  equally  adapted  to  the  culture  of  pot 


Vines,  Figs,  Pines,  or  any  other  exotic  requiring  a 
steady  bottom-heat. 

Fruiiiiir/  2)lants. — Where  these  show  signs  of  fail- 
ing, but  cannot  be  swept  away,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  old-fashioned,  but  still  unbeaten, 
method  of  cutting  over — that  is,  taking  away  old 
leaves  and  straggling  vines,  together  with  all  the 
fruit — must  still  be  put  in  practice.  A  few  lights, 
or  a  whole  pit  according  to  the  demand  and  supply 
from  other  sources,  may  be  taken  in  hand  at  one 
time,  but  there  must  be  no  faint-hearted  looking 
back,  no  sparing  even  a  few  small  fruits ;  the  work 
must  be  thorough,  and  this  cutting  over  will  entail 
the  removal  of  old  mulching  and  inert  soil,  a  thorough 
renovation  of  the  fermenting  material,  shading  rather 
close  for  a  few  days  should  we  have  a  glimpse  of  sun 
— possible,  but  at  the  present  time  far  from  probable  ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  frequent  syringing  with  pure 
water  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  SO"  to  90". 
Express  growers  say  Cucumbers  should  neither 
have  air  nor  shade,  but  recommend  a  very  high 
tropical  temperature  with  an  atmosphere  constantly 
charged  to  saturation.  A  taste  of  this  stewing 
treatment  for  a  short  time  after  cutting  over  may 
do  no  harm,  but  at  all  other  times  the  house  or  pit 
should  range  70°  by  night,  with  a  stream  of  fresh 
air  near  the  surface  of  the  bed — the  vulnerable  point 
when  canker  sets  in — 80°  to  s5°  by  day,  and  !K)° 
after  closing  with  sun-heat  and  moisture. 

Melons. 

In  pits  constructed  as  I  have  suggested  for  Cu- 
cumbers, plants  may  still  be  put  out  for  giving  a 
supply  of  late  fruit.  In  pots,  too,  they  will  do 
equally  well — that  is,  always  provided  a  steady 
bottom-heat  of  80°  from  fermenting  material  for 
the  present,  and  from  hot- water  pipes  later  on,  can 
be  maintained.  The  season  so  far  has  been  the 
reverse  of  favourable  to  Melons,  but  a  bright  autumn 
may  be  approaching,  when  a  mild  October  may 
equal,  it  it  does  not  surpass,  the  darkest  and  coldest 
July  on  record.  In  the  selection  of  Melons  for  late 
work,  free-setting,  quick-ripening,  hardy  varieties 
should  have  preference,  and  on  no  account  should 
the  plants  be  coddled  or  shaded  through  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth.  Moisture  in  abundance  at 
certain  periods  they  must  have,  but  the  soil  and 
bottom-heat  from  a  vapour-producing  bed  being 
right,  judicious  ventilation  and  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  produce  conditions  most  favourable  to  healthy 
growth  and  medium-sized  fruit  of  good  flavour. 
Green- fleshed  varieties  are  considered  best  for  plant- 
ing out  or  plunging  in  fermenting  beds,  but  good 
scarlets  in  medium-sized  pots  or  boxes  and  placed 
upon  the  hot-water  pipes  where  they  can  have  a 
drier  heat  give  fruit  very  little  inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding when  solar  influence  begins  to  wane.  A  pot 
14  inches  in  diameter,  or  a  box  1  foot  square,  is 
quite  large  enough  for  any  Melon,  especially  when 
plunged  in  a  moist  hotbed  with  a  sod  of  good  turf 
conveniently  placed  for  coaxing  out  the  crock  roots 
and  intercepting  warm  diluted  liquid  on  its  passage 
downward.  Sods,  however,  cannot  be  placed  on 
kerbs  or  hot-water  pipes,  but  in  no  place  are  the 
plants  more  at  home  than  upon  an  evaporating 
trough  charged  with  fresh  water  or  strong  liquid. 
Lacking  evaporating  pans  just  in  the  right  position, 
roughly  made  trays  about  2  inches  in  depth  for 
standing  the  pots  in  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  bone-dust,  or  loam  and  rotten  manure, 
answer  equally  well,  if  not  better,  as  feeders  soon 
fill  the  compost  and  keep  the  plants  healthy  and 
vigorous  when  swelling  olf  their  fruit.  Late  Melons 
should  be  trained  within  1  foot  or  IS  inches  of  the 
glass  where  the  fruit  and  foliage  can  catch  every 
ray  of  sun  and  light,  and  the  better  to  turn  these 
elements  to  full  account,  all  laterals  save  those 
carrying  fruit  should  be  iucessantly  pinched  to  a 
single  bud. 

J/i-hm.s-  ill.  !ioiise.i  now  swelling  off  fruit  must  be 
well  top-dressed  where  compost  can  be  plied  with- 
out touching  or  choking  the  stems,  and  weak  liquid 
may  be  pretty  freely  used  at  every  watering.  When 
the  Melons  have  attained  their  full  size  I  always  use 
pure  water,  and  that  sparingly,  carefully  avoiding 
wetting  the  stems  by  pouting  it  in  round  the  insides 
of  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Wetting  the  foliage,  too, 
is  discontinued,  as  we  find  damping  the  walls  and 
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floors  two  or  three  times  on  the  hottest  and  brightest 
dajs  produces  an  ample  supply  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Many  people  starve  their  Melons  into 
premature  ripening  by  withholding  water  alto- 
gether, but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  fruit  so  treated  is 
rarely  up  to  the  mark  in  point  of  flavour.  When 
well  and  properly  grown  the  foliage  should  be  fresh 
and  clean  down  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  the  stems 
sound  and  free  from  canker,  two  conditions  which 
cannot  be  secured  under  spasmodic  slushing  and 
starving. 

Melons  injrames. — Unless  a  good  set  of  fruit  was 
secured  before  the  weather  changed  for  the  worse 
and  unceasing  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ex- 
ternal linings,  the  produce  from  these  structures,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  will  be  unsatisfactory.  In  dark, 
cold  seasons  it  often  happens  that  the  first  flush  of 
female  flowers  turn  yellow  and  perish,  and  the 
frames  in  consequence  soon  become  over-crowded 
with  laterals.  The  best  preventive,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  strong  artificial  heat  from  the 
linings,  the  suspension  of  all  syringing,  a  sparing 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  full  exposure  of  the 
flowers,  male  as  well  as  female,  and  careful  ferti- 
lisation. If  attention  to  these  matters  does  not 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  every  lateral  in  the 
frame  should  be  shortened  back  to  a  single  leaf  to 
induce  a  fresh  break,  when  keeping  the  surface  of 
the  soil  dry  may  produce  conditions  favourable  to 
the  frait  setting  profusely.  When  a  crop  has  been 
secured,  a  little  tepid  water  must  be  given  to  the 
roots,  and  light  syringing  very  early  on  fine  after- 
noons may  be  resumed,  but  it  will  not  be  wise  to 
use  water  too  freely  until  the  fruit  is  the  size  of 
pigeon's  eggs,  when  thinning,  stopping,  and  elevat- 
ing must  be  taken  in  hand.  The  root  and  vine  run 
being  liberal,  two  or  three  fruits  may  be  left  on  each 
plant  to  swell,  and  as  these  shoot  ahead  rapidly  the 
fioal  thinning  should  not  be  made  until  Melons  well 
placed  and  of  uniform  sizj  can  be  decided  upon. 
When  the  Melons  have  been  elevated  upon  inverted 
pots  large  enough  to  admit  of  their  peeping  through 
the  foliage,  all  useless  spray  must  be  removed  back 
to  the  bud  nearest  the  vines,  and  future  growths  in- 
cessantly pinched  to  throw  strength  into  the  fruit- 
bearing  vines  and  prevent  the  primary  foliage  from 
becoming  crowded.  As  the  fruit  increases  in  size 
an  occasional  flooding  of  the  bed  with  extra  warm 
diluted  liquid  may  be  practised  on  fine  afternoons, 
but  great  care  must  be  observed  in  keeping  the 
crowns  of  the  hills  or  ridges  dry,  as  wetting  the 
collars  of  the  plants  is  frequently  followed  by 
canker.  The  glass  at  all  times  should  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  conferv.-e;  shading  in  the  hottest 
weather  must  not  be  thought  of,  but  a  little  air 
must  be  given  very  early  to  prevent  scalding,  and 
this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  gradually  in- 
creased as  the  temperature  rises.  The  maximum 
heat  on  bright  days  should  range  about  80"  or  85* 
with  full  air,  and  it  may  run  up  to  90°  after  closing 
with  moisture.  Having  had  frost  and  snow  in  July, 
I  need  not  repeat  my  instructions  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  night  covering  throughout  the  season. 

The  Oeciiaed  House. 
If  their  room  is  not  urgently  required  for  other 
plants,  I  would  suggest  keeping  the  early  forced 
trees,  especially  those  which  have  been  repotted, 
under  gla.ss  until  the  weather  becomes  a  little  more 
genial.  Proteftion  from  drenching  rains  being  the 
main  object,  the  house  cannot  be  too  freely  venti- 
lated by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  otherwise  the  daily 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  followed  by  washing 
with  the  hose  or  engine  to  keep  the  foliage  clean, 
may  be  the  means  of  forcing  a  soft  growth  of  lateral 
when  the  buds  should  be  plumping  up  and  ripening. 
After  so  much  dark,  unsettled  weather,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  we  may  have  a  fine  sunny  autumn, 
when  every  tree  save  the  Fig  must  be  taken  out  and 
plunged  where  it  can  have  full  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments. These  remarks,  I  ought  to  say,  apply  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  and  not  to  Plums  and 
Cherries,  whose  roots  are  less  susceptible  of  injury 
from  cold  and  heavy  rain,  whilst  their  buds  are  so 
easily  excited  in  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary 
orchard  house. 

'J'lie  ijetierol  nTchai-d  hausc. — Cherries  by  this  time 
being  over,  the  removal  of  these  trees  to  the  open 


air  will  favour  a  rearrangement  of  the  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  late  Plums,  now  needing  full  expo- 
sure to  sun  and  light  and  a  continuous  stream  of 
fresh  air  so  essential  to  colour  and  flavour.  Top- 
dressing  and  feeding  for  the  present  must  be  on  a 
liberal  scale,  and,  the  better  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  fruit,  the  trees  should  be  well  syringed  soon 
after  G  a.m.,  and  again  about  4  p.m.,  when  the  house 
is  closed  with  solar  heat  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  If  Figs  are  grown  in  the  mixed  orchard  house 
they  should  always  occupy  the  warmest  part,  where 
they  can  be  copiously  syringed  with  tepid  water  to 
keep  them  clear  of  spider  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen,  when  a  drier  atmosphere  will  be  necessary  ; 
but  on  no  account  must  the  roots  feel  the  want  of 
generous  liquid,  as  one  check  from  this  cause  may 
bring  about  dropping  or  premature  ripening.  As 
not  more  than  a  few  trees  can  be  grown  and  the 
fruit  does  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time  after  it  is 
ripe,  some  care  should  be  devoted  to  the  selection  of 
suitable  varieties  for  giving  a  succession.  Also  space, 
particularly  head-room,  being  limited,  prolific  but 
dwarf  or  moderate  growers  should  have  preference. 
The  first  to  ripen  is  Early  Violet,  then  come  White 
Versailles,  a  most  delicious  Fig,  Brown  Turkey, 
Osborn's  Prolific,  Negro  Largo,  and  Brown  Ischia, 
an  old  but  excellent  variety  for  growing  in  an 
orchard  house.  As  these  six  varieties  commence 
bearing  when  quite  small,  they  should  not  be  over- 
potted  ;  but  a  good  sod  of  turf  placed  beneath  each 
pot  and  kept  constantly  moistened  with  liquid  will 
be  found  of  infinite  service  in  keeping  up  a  supply 
of  food  throughout  the  growing  season.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  potting  the  trees,  this  sod,  con- 
verted into  a  mat  of  roots,  may  bs  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife  close  to  the  aperture,  and  the  same 
process  may  be  repeated  year  after  year,  as  well- 
managed  pot  trees  can  be  kept  healthy  and  fruitful 
for  half  a  lifetime.  The  next  valuable  fruit  is  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  Plum,  a  variety  which  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  being  kept  under  glass  until  its  rich 
drupes  become  a  sweetmeat.  Although  it  will  stand 
more  syringing  than  any  other  variety,  water  should 
not  touch  the  fruit  after  it  begins  to  colour,  other- 
wise cracking  and  loss  of  bloom  will  follow ;  but 
the  stems  and  floor  may  te  regularly  moistened 
twice  on  fine  days,  and  pure  water  in  plenty  must 
be  given  to  the  roots.  When  quite  ripe,  the  trees 
may  be  kejit  in  a  cool,  airy  part  of  the  house,  where 
they  can  be  protected  from  birds  ;  and  the  better  to 
keep  the  roots  uniformly  moist  with  a  minimum  of 
water,  each  pot  may  be  completely  mounded  round 
and  covered  with  old  tan  or  leaf -mould.  The  choice 
varieties  of  Bigarreau  Cherries  may  be  kept  a  long 
time  if  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  but  in  addition  to 
netting  from  birds,  they  will  require  slight  shade 
through  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  We  have  kept 
trees  loaded  with  ripe  fruit  for  a  long  time  in  a  dry, 
open  shed  ;  but  there  is  no  place  better  than  a  well- 
ventilated  orchard  house,  as  damp,  the  greatest 
destroyer,  can  be  expelled  by  the  most  gentle  fire- 
heat.  As  trees  generally  become  clear  of  fruit,  they 
should  be  placed  together  in  batches  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  pure  water  or  insecticides;  water- 
ing also  must  be  regular  and  copious,  otherwise, 
the  roots  being  pot-bound,  spider  will  be  very 
troublesome.  To  keep  this  in  check,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  the  roots  into  a  condition 
which  fits  them  for  potting,  we  syringe  occasionally 
with  soapsuds,  but  never  defer  potting  on  or  re- 
ducing longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

W.  Coleman. 


Late  Strawberries. — The  new  dark  red  Straw- 
berry Waterloo  is  recommended  as  a  good  late 
variety  at  Chiswick,  where  it  does  so  well.  I  learn 
that  the  Fellows  or  friends  who  purchase  fruit 
willingly  pay  more  for  it  than  for  other  kinds.  It 
is  a  large  fruited  kind,  but  its  chief  merit,  apart  from 
that  and  its  good  cropping  qualities,  seems  to  lie  in 
the  deepness  of  its  colour ;  indeed,  it  is  of  a  heavy 
port  wine  hue.  How  far  that  colour  may  assist  its 
sale  in  the  general  market  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
rich  reddish  or  scarlet  hues  are  yet  in  most  favour 
with  Strawberry  dealers.  At  Hounslow  on  the 
1st  inst ,  ]\Ir.  Walter  Mann,  of  Whitton,  showed  a 
fine  dish  of  that  good  old  late  Strawberry  Eleanor, 
very  bright  and  well  coloured.    Mr.  Mann  remarked 


that  he  had  plenty  more  of  the  same  sort  yet  to  gather, 
and  he  thought,  remembering  the  time  of  the  year, 
that  no  new  late  Strawberry  could  excel  it.  Eleanor 
is  such  an  old  kind,  that  it  is  surprising  that 
modern,  or  rather  recently  raised,  varieties  have  not 
excelled  it.  I  anticipate  that  Laxton's  Noble,  which 
is  a  distinct  habited  and  early  variety,  will  be- 
come more  popular  for  market  purposes  than  the 
dark  Waterloo.  Some  growers  even  now  prefer 
Elton  Pine  to  Eleanor  for  the  latest  variety,  as  it 
shows  such  nice  clean  form,  colours  so  well,  and  is 
a  better  cropper  usually.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
for  preserving  whole,  the  favourite  method  of  pre- 
serving Strawberries.  When  the  season  runs  rather 
hot,  a  good  batch  of  Elton  Pine  fruiting  well  is  a 
great  boon  in  any  garden,  as  good  Strawberries  are 
always  in  request  during  the  summer  season. — A.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDKING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
{Continued. ) 
Philadelphus  (Mock   Orange).  —  A   valuable 
genus    of    .shrubs    commonly    represented    by 
the  familiar  Mock  Orange,   or  Syringa  (Phila- 
delphus    coronarius),   found    in    almost    every 


PliiladelphuB  microphyllus  (natural  size). 

.shrubbery.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds,  but 
such  a  strong  similarity  exists  .imongst  them 
that  it  is  necess.iry  to  make  a  limited  selection 
of  the  very  best.  To  many  the  common  sort  is 
objectionable  on  accnuit  of  the  powerful  odour 
of  its  blossoms,  but  it  i.s  such  a  vigorous  grower 
and  profuse  Howerer,  that  one  cannot  well  do 
without  it.  It  is  well  not  to  plant  it  too  near 
the  house  or  a  walk.  Very  mucli  finer  in  every 
respect  are  the  North  American  species  which 
are  best  represented  by  P.  grandiflorus,  P.  in- 
odorus,  P.  speciosus,  and  P.  Gordonianus. 
These  are  all  of  large  growth,  rising  from  6  feet 
to  10  feet  in  height,  forming  a  rounded  mass 
almost  as  broad  as  high.  They  have  all  large 
white  flowers  in  clusters,  with  little  or  no  scent, 
produced  from  midsummer  till  the  end  of  July. 
The  largest  flowered  kind  is  P.  grandiflorus,  an 
illustration  of  which  is  here  given,  the  blossoms 
of    which    are    '2,   inches    across  and  of  snowy 
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whiteness.  Scarcely  less  beautiful  is  the  variety 
of  it  called  laxus,  on  account  of  its  habit  of 
growth  and  flower  clusters  being  less  dense. 
There  is  not  a  finer  white  flowering  shrub  in 
our  gardens  than  thi?  beautiful  Mock  Orange, 
and  if  there  is  only  room  in  a  garden  for  one 
kind,  this  is  certainly  the  one  to  plant,  i 
The  others,  though  they  resemlile  one  another 
in  growth  and  flowers,  are  desirable  because  they 
flower  in  succession,  and  so  extend  the  bloom- 
ing period.       P.    inodorus,    Gordonianus,   and 


the  species  true  to  name.  There  are  numerous 
named  varieties  of  P.  coronarius,  including  one 
with  semi-doubleflowerscalledprimulreSorus,  but 
it  is  not  desirable,  as  the  doubling  of  the  flowers 
is  not  complete.  A  really  ornamental  variety  is 
the  golden-leaved  form  (foliis  aureis),  whose 
foliage  is  of  a  bright  golden  yellow  tint  and  par- 
ticularly bright  in  early  summer.  It  is  a  most 
eifective  shrub  to  plant  in  company  wi'h  con- 
trasting foliage  like  that  of  the  purple  Hazel  or 
purple  Cherry  Plum.     It  should  be  planted  if 


Philadelphus  grandiflorus. 


hi'rsutus  are  all  fine  species,  and  if  space  wiU 
admit,  to  these  may  be  added  the  slender- 
growing  P.  Satzumi  from  Japan,  P.  Lewisi 
from  North  America,  and  P.  verrucosus,  also 
American.  Most  of  these  are  procurable  in 
nurseries,  but  are  not  invariably  known  under 
the  names  cited  ;  indeed  so  confused  are  the 
names  of  the  Mock  Oranges  in  nurseries,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  P.  coronarius  and 
grandiflorus,  one  can  never  be  sure  of  getting 


possible  in  partial  shade,  otherwise  its  foliage  is 
damaged  by  the  hot  sun  during  summer.  An 
extremely  pretty  little  shrub  is  P.  microphyllus, 
which  is  the  pigmy  of  the  genus.  It  has  smaller 
foliage  than  the  Myrtle,  has  slender  branches, 
which  in  summer  are  whitened  with  a  profusion 
of  small  flowers.  It  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced from  New  Mexico,  and  though  hardy 
enough  for  the  south,  is  perhaps  too  tender  for 
northern    or    cold    districts.     The    variegated 


leaved  form  of  P.  coronarius  is  also  an  attrac- 
tive shrub,  the  variegation  being  creamy  white 
and  deep  green. 

Prunus  (Plum).— Besides  the  edible  fruited 
Plums,  there  are  numerous  other  highly  orna- 
mental kinds  grown  in  botanical  collections, but 
very  few  of  these  are  found  in  nurseries  and 
private  gardens,  though  the  best  of  them  deserve 
to  be  better  known.     For  instance,  there  is  not 
a  more  beautiful  early  flowering  tree  than  P. 
divaricata,  a  small-growing  form  from  the  Cau- 
casus.    In  AprU,  and  sometimes  in  March   it  is 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  small  white  blos'soms 
before  the  leaves  appear,  and  on  account  of  its 
gracefully  spreading  growth,  it  makes  a  beautiful 
lawn  tree.     It  is  one  of  the  choicest  of   lawn 
trees,  and  is  worthy  of  much  attention,  as  its 
early  bloom  is  as  welcome  as  that  of  the  Peach 
and  Almond.     Next  perhaps  in  importance  is 
the  Chinese  P.  triloba,   a  truly  lovely  shrub 
which  is  happily  becoming  more  generally  culti- 
vated.    It  13  perfectly  hardy,  of  vigorous   yet 
slender  and  graceful  growth,  and  in  spring  every 
shoot   is   wreathed    in   a  beautiful    way    with 
clusters   of   double   rosette-like   blossoms  of  a 
delicate  rose-pink  colour,  sometimes  deeper,  at 
other  times  almost  pure  white.      It  generally 
blossoms  before  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded 
and  lasts  in  bloom   for  quite  a  fortnight.     It 
makes  a  capital  bush  for  the  lawn  or  shrubljery 
and   is   always  seen   to   the  best   advantage   if 
from   three  to  six  plants  are  placed  near°eacli 
other  in  an  isolated  group.      It   is,  however 
never  so  fine  as  when  planted  against  a  sunny 
wall,  for  then,  on  account  of  its   slioots  being 
thoroughly   ripened,   it    blossoms   more   abun- 
dantly.     There   are   few   more   beautiful   wall 
shrubs  than  this,  and  it  will  quickly  clothe  a 
large  area  to  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more.     It 
requires  an  annual  pruning,  care  being  taken  to 
cut  out  the  old  wood  and  encourage  the  new 
shoots  which  bear  the  bloom.     It  is  also  known 
as  Amygdalopsis  Lindleyi,  Prunus  virgata,  and 
Prunopsis  Lmdleyi.    Another  very  fine  Chinese 
Plum  is  the  common   P.  sinensis,  though  the 
double  variety  of  it  (flore-pleno)   is   the"  most 
ornamental  and  the  most  generally  grown.     It 
is  also  an  early  flowering  shrub  of  slender  growth, 
the  flowers  being  small  and  white,  and  in  the 
double  sort  ard  like  small   rosettes,  wreathino- 
every  twig  with  white.     It  is  now  commonly 
grown  as  a  pot  plant  for  greenhouses  in  early 
sprnig,  but  being  perfectly  hardy,  it   may  be 
planted  in  the  open  shrubbery.     The  American 
wild  red  Cherry  (P.   penusylvanica)  is  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  tree  of  small  growth,  and  fre- 
quently seen  in   old  gardens,  it  being  an  old 
introduction.     It   blooms    early,   and   produces 
about  May  an  abundant  display  of  tiny  whitp 
blossoms  on  every  twig.     The  Cherry  Plum   or 
Myrobalan,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  as  it  is  so 
pretty  when  in  bloom  in  early  summer;   but 
more  ornamental,  because  of  its   rich  purple- 
tinted  foliage,  is  the  variety  P.  Pissardi,  a  tree 
recently  introduced  and  now  becoming  common 
^yhen  in  May  this  Plum  is  crowded  with  blush- 
tinted  blossoms,  which  harmonise  so  well  with 
the  new  foliage,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  hardy  trees  or  shrubs.     It  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  indispensable  shrubs  in  a  tastefully  planted 
garden.     A  coloured  plate  of  this  appeared  in 
Tub   Garden,    September   10,    3887   (p     224) 
Other  ornamental  Plums  worth  planting  in  a 
general  way  would  include  the  double  variety  of 
the  Sloe  or  Blackthorn  (P.  spinosa),  which  in 
good  soih  and  suitable  spots  reaches  8  feet  or 
]  0  feet  high,  and  in  spring  produces  an  abundant 
crop  of  tiny  rosette-like  white  blossoms.     Some 
of  the  varieties  of  the  BuUace  Plum  (P.  insti- 
titia)  and  the  common  garden  Plum  (P.  domes- 
tica)  are  exceedingly  ornamental  both  when  in 
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flower  in  spring  and  in  autumn  when  in  fruit, 
and,  like  the  Pear,  Apple,  Medlar,  and  Quince, 
should  not  be  entirely  relegated  to  the  orchard 
and  kitchen  garden.  Well  chosen  sorts  remark- 
able for  their  ornamental  qualities  would  beautify 
any  lawn  and  serve  a  useful  purpose  as  well. 


Trees  and  shrubs  at  Bearwood — The  trees  and 
shrubs  at  this  fine  place  are  always  fuUof  beauty,  but 
this  season  they  seem  exceptionally  so,  the  growth 
made  being  so  robust  and  so  fresh  and  clean.  Some 
exception  must  be  made  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  Oaks,  which,  in  common  with  members  of  the 
Qaercus  tribe  almost  everywhere  in  Hants  and 
Berks,  have  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
caterpillars  ;  but,  happily,  the  heavy  rains  have  de- 
stroyed these  pests,  and  a  new  leafage  has  been 
formed,  which,  whilst  not  so  dense  as  it  should 
have  been,  is  still  very  pleasing.  All  forms  of 
Conifera?  are  very  beautiful,  so  fresh  and  so  luxu- 
riant. Specially  good  are  the  Wellingtonias  which 
fringe  the  chief  entrance  to  the  mansion,  though 
somewhat  irregular  in  height.  Much  more  beauti- 
ful, however,  are  the  fine  Cupressus  Lawsoniana, 
which  on  either  side  of  the  main  drive  and  near  the 
courtyard  form  a  dense  wall  of  foliage.  In  one  part 
of  the  grounds  an  avenue  of  Sweet  Chestnuts  in 
full  bloom  forms  a  beautiful  feature — indeed,  to  my 
taste,  is  far  more  attractive  than  the  one  of  Welling- 
tonias. The  Rhododendrons  in  all  directions  are 
truly  wonderful  and  show  such  vigorous  growth, 
that,  all  being  well,  there  should  be  next  jear  a  dis- 
play of  bloom  hitherto  unequalled.  Azaleas  are 
also  in  full  vigour,  and  Kalmias  still  in  partial  bloom 
leafing  profusely.  Mr.  Tegg  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  grand  trees  and  shrubs  which,  at  Bear- 
wood, have  grown  to  such  noble  dimensions  under 
his  fostering  care. — A.  D. 

The  Plum-fruited  Yew  (Podocarpusandinus). 
— This  shrub,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Webster  in  The 
Garden,  July  28  (p.  94),  has,  in  several  different 
situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  passed 
through  the  last  dozen  years  without  injury,  so 
that  it  can  be  accounted  perfectly  hardy,  at  all 
events  around  the  southern  and  western  counties  of 
England.  Its  slow  rate  of  growth  fits  it  for  plant- 
ing in  limited  spaces,  and,  strange  to  say,  though  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  A'aldivia,  I  have  seen  it 
doing  well  amid  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  London ; 
indeed,  out  of  a  number  of  shrubs  that  were  under 
my  observation  for  some  time  three  of  the  most 
satisfactory  were  this  Podocarpus,  the  green-leaved 
Aucuba,  and  Skimmia  oblata.  The  distinct  colour 
of  this  Conifer  distinguishes  it  from  the  Yews, 
which  in  general  characters  it  much  resembles, 
though  the  sturdy  pyramidal  habit  suggests  at  a 
very  little  distance  an  affinity  to  Abies  Pattoniana 
or  A.  Hookeriana.  I  have  seen  it  several  times 
exposed  for  sale  in  Covent  Garden  Market  in  the 
shape  of  little  bushes  potted  up  during  the  winter 
months.  The  fact  that  the  Podocarpus  in  question 
retains  its  colour  throughout  the  winter  months  is  a 
point  in  its  favour,  as  so  many  Conifera;  change  to 
a  brownish  hue  at  that  season.  With  me  it  strikes 
root  from  cuttings  in  less  time  than  any  other 
Podocarpus  or  Yew. — H.  P. 


with  au  east  aspect,  but  it  grew  so  vigorously  that  it 
soon  reached  to  the  top  of  the  wall  (1(1  foet  high),  and 
then  it  was  allowed  to  grow  its  own  way.  The  branches 
now  overtop  the  wall  7  feet  or  8  feet,  and  although  the 
foliage  gets  somewhat  browned  in  severe  winters,  the 
tree  does  not  suffer,  for  it  produces  its  flowers  regularly 
every  year. — J.  C.  C. 


SHOUT  NOTES— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Periploca  grreeca. — T)us  old,  but  not  oftsn  seen  wall 
climber  has  Ikioii  Iloweriiig  profuBely  in  the  liotanic  Garden 
at  Oxford.  Tlio  hair>'  brown  ttir-llV:e  flowerH  borne  in  large 
racemes  are  very  interesting  and  look  cnrions. 

Acer  Lorberg'i  is  a  very  good  Maple  recently  noted  at 
Mirenficld.  The  leaves  appear  (piito  digitate,  each  lobe 
being  cut  down  to  the  petiole.  A  tree  of  this  kind  is  very 
characteristic,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  other  Maple  in 
the  collection. 

A  noble  Yucca. -There  is  a  noble  Yucca  glorioaa  in 
Mr.  Prince's  (rarden  at  Longworth.  It  is  carrying  four 
large  spikes  of  flower,  this  being  the  third  year  in  sueces- 
Bion  tliat  the  pLant  has  flowered.  In  not  this  annual  flower- 
ing rather  unusual?  Another  plant  is  flowering  this  year 
that  bloomed  lant  summer. 

Magnolia  grandiflora.— This  Magnolia  must  he 
more  hardy  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  I  am  ac- 
riuainted  with  a  large  tree  nearly  20  feet  higli  that 
flowers  regularly  every  year  and  retains  its  foliage 
nearly  as  well  as  plants  which  are  trained  to  walls. 
The  tree  in  question  was  originally  trained  to  a  wall 


Kitchen  Garden. 

CAULIFLOWERS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  novelties 
among  Cauliflowers,  these  being  more  or  less 
distinct  and  valuable,  while  there  are  plenty  of 
old  favourites  or  Continental  introductions  dis- 
tributed each  season  under  new  names.  Com- 
parative trials  cannot  well  be  undertaken  by 
many  private  gardeners.  It  is  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  that  we  look  for  this  to  be 
done  successfully,  and,  thanks  to  what  is  being 
done  at  Chiswick,  there  is  little  need  for  ua  to 
make  the  attempt.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  gardeners  generally  testing 
a  limited  number  of  varieties  each  season  and 
selecting  in  accordance  to  the  results.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  the  new  dwarf  forcing 
varieties,  such  as  Snowball,  First  Crop,  Extra 
Early,  and  Defiance,  all  of  which  are  nearly  or 
quite  synonymous,  are  decided  acquisitions, 
being  of  dwarf  habit,  very  early,  and  forming 
neat  close  heads  of  the  best  quality.  To  succeed 
one  of  these,  either  Dwarf  Erfurb  Mammoth  or 
Early  London  are  suitable,  and  among  second 
early  novelties  I  have  formed  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  Magnum  Bonum.  Mont  Blanc  is  also 
to  be  relied  upon  for  producing  early  and  good 
heads.  Pearl  proves  to  be  somewhat  later  than 
any  of  the  foregoing,  and  is  both  distinct  and 
serviceable  at  a  time  when  good  Cauliflowers  are 
frequently  scarce,  viz.,  late  in  July  and  early  in 
August.  King  of  the  Cauliflowers  also  turns  In 
about  the  same  time  as  the  last-named,  and  is  a 
tine  mid-season  variety.  To  succeed  either  of 
these  there  are  none  to  equal  Eclipse,  and  this 
may  be  correctly  termed  au  early,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  form  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giaut.  The 
last-named  is  the  most  extensively  grown  of  all 
Cauliflowers,  and  its  merits  are  so  well  known  as 
to  need  no  comment  here. 

Plants  raised  in  the  autumn  and  either  win- 
tered in  frames,  hand-lights,  or  where  they  can 
be  protected  during  severe  weather,  invariably 
succeed  better  than  those  raised  in  heat  early 
in  the  spring,  the  only  exception  being  the  small 
forcing  varieties.  Whether  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  near  the  end 
of  August  should  depend  upon  the  locality.  In 
the  north  the  first  week  in  ."Vugust  is  not  often 
too  soon  ;  in  the  midlands  the  second  week  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  ;  while  in  the  more  favoured 
southern  districts  from  the  20th  to  the  end  of 
August  is  suitable.  When  raised  too  early  the 
seedlings  are  apt  to  grow  too  large,  and  these 
often  bolt  or  heart  in  prematurely.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  on  a  sheltered  border, 
either  in  thickly  drawn  shallow  drills  or  broad- 
cast, covering  the  seed  with  a  little  fine  soil.  In 
dry  seasons  it  is  a  good  plan  to  moisten  the  drills 
or  the  seed  bed  prior  to  sowing  the  seed.  Cover- 
ing with  dry  soil  and  a  little  temporary  shade 
also  ensure  a  more  regular  germination.  In 
shiiwery  weather  slugs  are  troublesome,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  frequently  dust  over  the  tiny 
seedlings  with  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  soot, 
this  also  serving  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  flea 
or  fly.  When  of  good  size,  or  before  the  seedlings 
crowd  and  spoU  each  other,  a  good  proportion, 
or  all  if  required,  .should  be  pricked  out  in 
frames  or  hand-lights.  The  former  ought  to  be 
shallow,  set  <m  a  hard,  well-drained  bottom  and 


enclosing  about  0  inches  of  light  and  fine  soil. 
If  deep  frames  are  used,  .sufficient  partially  de- 
cayed hot-bed  material  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  to  raise  the  soil  and  plants  near  to  the 
glass.  The  plants  should  be  pricked  out  about 
•4  inches  apart  each  way,  watered  in  and  covered , 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  the  lights  on  aftf  r 
they  have  recovered  somewhat,  the  aim  being 
to  keep  them  as  sturdy  as  possible.  Protection 
must  be  aflbrded  in  cold  frosty  weather,  and  at 
times  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  lights  with 
mats  or  litter,  and  also  to  bank  up  the  sides  of  the 
frames  with  some  of  the  latter  material.  When 
hand-lights  are  used,  these  ought  to  be  set  in  a 
row  or  rows,  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  apart  each  way, 
across  a  breadth  of  open  ground  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  crop  with  Cauliflowers.  Each  may  be 
planted  with  double  the  number  that  it  is  intended 
should  remain  undisturbed,  or  say  about  nine  or 
ten  to  each  hand-light.  When  given  plenty  of 
air  in  mild  weather,  little  or  no  protection  other 
than  the  lights  is  at  any  time  necessary  in  the 
southern  counties,  but  in  colder  districts  mats 
or  litter  must  also  be  used  whenever  severe 
frost  is  anticipated.  As  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  traffic  between  the  hand- 
lights,  either  a  number  of  paving-tiles  or  a  good 
layer  of  ashes  should  be  placed  between  the  rows 
of  hand-lights,  or  the  ground  will  eventually  be- 
come hard  and  difficult  to  manage.  We  use 
plenty  of  ashes,  and  they  suit  our  heavy  ground 
\ery  well.  Many  plants  are  also  wintered  either 
in  the  seed-beds,  where  they  can  be  protected  if 
need  be  with  hoops  and  mats,  or  at  the  foot 
of  sunny  walls  and  other  sheltered  positions. 
Before  lewLng  this  part  of  my  subject,  or 
that  relating  to  raising  the  plants  in  the 
autumn,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  practice 
of  sowing  successional  amd  late  vaiieties  in 
August  with  the  aim  of  securing  an  early  supply 
of  fine  hearts  the  following  season.  A  corre- 
spondent ("  T.  G. '')  asks  if  the  result  of  sowing 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  in  August  and  planting 
out  in  spring  to  head  in  during  May  and  June 
is  usually  satisfactory.^  We  have  never  been 
able  to  cut  this  fine  variety  as  early  as  June, 
but  it  can  be  had  good  by  the  end  of  July  or 
early  in  August,  and  during  the  latter  month 
very  fine  heads  of  the  Autumn  Giant  are  ex- 
hibited in  various  parts  of  the  country,  most  of 
which  were  cut  from  plants  raised  in  the  autumn 
and  wintered  in  frames.  It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  a 
continuous  supply  of  Cauliflowers  from  the  time 
Broccoli  are  over  till  they  are  again  available, 
and  all  from  one  sowing  of  seed  made  in  August. 
A  judicious  selection  of  varieties  must  be  made, 
and  in  addition  one  variety  of  Broccoli  must  be 
sown  at  the  same  time,  this  being  Veitch's 
Autumn-protecting.  The  latter  is  more  like  a 
Cauliflower  than  a  Broccoli,  and  I  have  seen 
many  fine  heads  of  it  late  in  August  that  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower.  Those  who  may  wish  to  try  the 
experiment  should  select  one  of  the  forcing 
varieties  for  the  earliest  crop  or  to  cut  say  late  in 
May.  Either  Early  London,  Erfurt  Mammoth, 
Magnum  Bonum,  or  Walcheren  might  succeed 
this  ;  either  Pearl  or  King  of  the  Cauliflowers 
would  carry  on  the  supply  till  the  middle  of 
July,  these  being  closely  followed  by  Eclipse, 
this  lasting  till  August,  when  Autumn  Giant 
would  be  plentiful.  Autumn-protecting  Broccoli 
raised  in  autumn,  and  the  latter  and  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower  raised  early  in  the  spring 
would  carry  on  the  supply  till  mid-winter  or 
later.  Plants  of  late  Cauliflowers  wintered 
under  glass  or  otherwise  protected  are  very  apt 
to  become  blind,  but  if  these  are  left  were 
planted,  the  majority  will  push  out  side  growths 
which  form  smadl,  early,  and  serviceable  hearts. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  pull 
up  all  that  are  apparently  of  no  service. 

What  CauliSowers  delight  in  and  what  they 
ought  to  have  is  a  fairly  deep  and  rich  root- 
run.  They  will  not  thrive, however,  in  mauure- 
sick  land,  or  such  as  has  long  been  heavily 
manured  and  only  lightly  cropped,  but  they 
should  be  planted  iu  fresh,  well-pulverised 
ground,  into  which  plenty  of  good  solid  manure 
has  been  deeply  dug.  The  only  way  to  render 
land  poisoned  with  manure  fit  for  Cauliflowers 
is  to  bastard  trench  or  double  dig.  In  this 
case  only  the  shovellings  or  a  small  purtion  of 
the  second  spit  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and 
this,  being  well  mixed  with  the  top  spit,  com- 
pletely changes  and  much  improves  its  character. 
This  work  can  be  done  now  for  the  rows  of 
hand-lights  to  be  set  on  in  September  or  early 
in  October,  while  land  intended  for  cropping 
next  spring  may  well  be  prepared  during  the 
winter.  We  prefer  to  transplant  Cauliflower 
plants,  especially  those  that  have  been  pricked 
out  with  the  aid  of  a  trowel,  so  as  to  save  a 
good  ball  of  soil  with  the  roots,  but  where  the 
disease  known  as  clubbing  is  prevalent,  the  soil 
ought  to  be  shaken  from  the  roots  and  the  latter 
be  then  repeatedly  dipped  into  a  puddle  made 
of  clay,  soot,  and  lime,  or  as  many  times  as  will 
be  necessary  to  well  coat  them  with  this  good 
preveutive  mixture. 

The  spring  treatment,  briefly  summed  up, 
should  be  much  as  follows  :  Late  in  February,  or 
as  early  in  March  as  the  state  of  the  weather  per- 
mits, put  out  some  of  the  strongest  plants  where 
they  can  be  protected  with  rough  frames,  hand- 
lights,  or  mats,  supported  with  hoops,  and  if 
there  is  space  a  few  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
the  latter  especially  receiving  plenty  of  manure. 
Before  the  remainder  of  the  plants  preserved 
through  the  winter  have  commenced  active 
growth,  transplant  them  to  a  good  open  plot  of 
ground  where,  without  much  further  trouble, 
they  ought  to  give  a  good  succession  of  useful 
hearts.  Should  there  be  a  scarcity  of  autumn- 
raised  plants,  seed  of  early,  second  early,  or  late 
variet  i  es  ought  to  be  sow  n  early  in  March  in  gentle 
heat,  the  seedlings  being  slightly  hardened  oflf, 
pricked  out  into  boxes  or  frames,  or  if  preferred 
placed  in  small  pots,  and  after  they  have  become 
well  established  be  gradually  exposed  to  all 
weathers  and  finally  planted  out  late  in  April 
or  early  in  May.  More  plants  may  be  raised  in 
a  frame  during  March,  these  being,  when  strong 
enough,  pricked  out  on  sheltered  borders  and 
early  in  June  transplanted  to  where  they  are  to 
grow.  The  most  important  crops,  however,  are 
those  obtained  liy  planting  autumn  raised 
plants  and  the  large  breadths  of  Autumn  Giant 
raised  early  in  the  spring.  The  rows  of  the 
last  named  and  Eclipse  may  well  be  2^  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  not  less  than  2  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  the  next  extra  early  varieties 
being  18  inches  apart  each  way,  and  all  the 
rest  2  feet  apart  each  way.  If  extra  fine  hearts 
are  required,  give  an  abundance  of  liquid  manure, 
or  occasional  surfacing  of  some  kind  of  artificial 
manure,  the  latter  being  washed  in,  while  if 
the  leaves  are  tied  over  the  advancing  hearts 
this  will  ensure  their  being  of  the  required 
whiteness  and  more  delicately  flavoured  than 
those  exposed  to  all  weathers.  Caterpillars  are 
frequently  very  troublesome  among  Cauliflowers, 
one  or  more  of  these  soon  spoiling  a  heart. 
They  ought  to  be  closely  looked  after  and 
destroyed  before  doing  any  mischief. 

W.  Iggulden. 


Early  Potatoes. — When  at  Heckfield  a  few  days 
since,  1  found  Mr.  Wildsmith  lifting  for  use  as  a 
first  early  Potato,  Early  Regent.  The  variety  has 
a  dwarf  spreading  top  and  may  be  grown  in  tha 


same  space  that  is  usually  allotted  to  Ashleat  Kidney. 
In  quality,  however,  it  excels  the  latter,  as  it  is  very 
delicious,  being  good  flavoured  and  nutty,  as  also 
very  white  in  flesh.  Still  further,  the  variety  is  pro- 
lific, so  that  it  well  merits  to  rank  amongst  the  very 
best  of  early  Potatoes.  In  the  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons'  trial  grounds  their  early  white  kidney,  Ring- 
leader, ranks  as  the  best  early.  This  is  one  of  Mr. 
R.  Fenn's  early  selections,  and  the  firm  Ring- 
leader and  Eirly  Regent,  together  with  the  famous 
Reading  Russet  are  the  best  trio  of  kinds  Mr. 
Fenn  has  raised.  At  the  Highfleld  Gardens,  close 
to  Heckfield,  a  good  strain  of  Myatt's  Ashleaf  was 
grown  as  the  best  early.  Here  at  home,  so  far,  the 
market  growers  place  their  chief  trust  in  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  Early  Rose,  but  the  prevailing  price  in 
the  market  for  tubers  of  these  ranges  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  bushel — only  a  very  poor  return  indeed. 
I  hear  bad  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
early  tubers,  disease  being  plentiful  in  them,  and 
that  fact  will  doubtless  induce  dealers  to  favour 
home-grown  tubers  in  preference.  I  fear  a  Potato 
scare  is  imminent,  for  the  disease  in  a  virulent  form 
is  spreading  fast  in  this  locality,  especially  amongst 
the  early  kinds,  and  it  is  little  matter  for  surprise 
considering  the  floods  of  rain  which  fell,  the  cold- 
ness of  the  temperature,  the  lack  of  sunshine,  and 
the  strong  prevailing  winds.  Before  this  appears  in 
print  1  fear  we  shall  find  the  disease  has  assumed  a 
lamentable  aspect,  for  it,  with  such  weather  and 
the  tops  in  such  a  sappy  state,  spreads  rapidly. — 
A.  D. 

Spring  Cabbages.— Cabbages  in  early  spring 
are  looked  upon  as  a  delicious  vegetable,  and  the 
seeds  can  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the 
end  of  August.  Growers  of  Cabbages  recommend 
that  two  sowings  be  made,  one  about  the  third 
week  in  July,  and  another  during  the  second  or 
third  week  in  August.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
exact  time  for  sowing  has  to  be  determined  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  locality,  for  while  a  strong 
plant  is  necessary  before  winter  sets  in,  a  rank 
growth  may  be  endangered  in  the  event  of  long- 
continued  and  severe  frosty  weather.  I  have  known 
some  old  gardeners  who  were  very  particular  about 
sowing  their  spring  Cabbage  seed  on  the  25th  of 
July,  or  within  a  day  or  two  of  this  date,  not  de- 
viating a  single  day  it  it  could  be  avoided,  but 
perhaps  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  profession.  Cabbages  raised  from 
seeds  sown  during  the  present  month  should  be 
planted  o>it  from  the  seed  beds  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  be  drawn  to  use  young  from  the  time  they  be- 
come suitable,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Coleworts. 
A  permanent  plantation  should  also  be  made,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  ground  from  which  early 
Potatoes  have  been  lifted  will  be  found  very  suit- 
able. The  ground  should  not  be  specially  manured 
for  the  purpose  unless  it  is  very  poor,  or  an  un- 
duly rank  growth  will  be  encouraged,  which  is  the 
very  thing  gardeners  should  guard  against.  One  of 
the  very  best  sorts  to  sow  now  is  the  Enfield  Market 
or  Early  Riinham,  a  good  old  variety  of  large  size 
which  is  sold  under  a  great  many  names.  The 
Nonpareil,  of  which  EUam's  Early  Dwarf  is  a  fine 
selection,  is  also  a  good  garden  Cabbage. — R.  D. 
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Tomatoes.— Is  it  not  unutusual,  paiticuLirly  so  f.-ir 
north,  for  Tom.atoes,  grown  n.c^ain.'^t  a  soutli  wall,  to  shed 
their  seed,  and  come  up  in  spring  in  the  open  tjround  ?  I 
have  some  now  vegetating  from  last  autumn's  plants. — A.  R. 

Peas  not  filling'.— This  wet  dark  season  the  Peas  are 
very  loth  to  fill.  Indeed  in  shady  places  they  grow,  then 
bloom,  and  rot  instead  of  filling.  Doubtless  some  sorts  are 
doinj^  better  than  others.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  know 
what  are  the  best  kinds  thi^  year,  especially  under  adverse 
conditions  of  light  .and  .aspect. — A.  D. 

Planting  winter  greens.— Persons  short  of 
room  -will  be  often  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  kinds 
of  greens  and  Cabbage  that  really  require  the  choice  of 
aspect.  Having  carefully  made  notes  in  all  directions, 
the  result  is  very  shortly  described,  thus :  That  though 
a  good  light  aspect  is  excellent  for  all  sorts,  yet  it  is 
only  tlie  hearting  kinds  that  really  require  it.  Cabbage 
of  all  kinds  being  the  things  to  give  it  to.  AU  the 
open-headed  sorts,  such  as  Kale,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Chou  de  Milan,  &c.,  will  do  in  more 
or  less  of  shade.    It  seems  rather  strange  to  put  Cauh- 


flowers  in  a  poor  aspect,  but  they  will  not  suffer  if  the 
soil  is  good.  lu  small  gardens  sufficient  greens  for  a 
supply  can  be  grown  on  the  borders  and  on  the  strips 
outside  the  bush  fruit  trees.  This  leaves  the  middle 
for  Potatoes,  &o. — a  great  advantage  for  getting  Cab- 
bage and  picking  sprouts  when  there  is  no  going  on  the 
wet  ground. — Alf.  D. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Kidney  Beans  in  Pits. 
Frames  and  heated  pits  are  of  great  service  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  nearly,  or  quite,  continuous  sup- 
ply of  kidney  Beans,  and  if  they  ciu  be  spared  may 
well  be  devoted  to  their  culture.  It  is  rather 
late  to  sow  in  unhealed  frames,  and  these  would 
perhaps  be  better  utilised  in  covering  some  of  the 
latest  batches  now  coming  up  on  a  warm  border. 
Thus  protected,  a  moderate  number  of  plants  should 
furnish  a  few  dishes  of  tender  pods  and  prevent  a 
gap  between  the  latest  unprotected  and  those  raised 
in  heated  pits.  In  dull,  cold  weather  kidney  Beans 
make  but  little  progress  without  the  assistance  of 
fire-heat,  and  unless  this  can  be  given  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  the  production  of  very  late  crops.  We 
hope  to  shortly  clear  a  light,  well-heated  pit  of 
Melons,  and  after  the  soil  has  been  levelled  and 
well  watered,  if  need  be,  a  good  thickness  of  leaf 
soil  will  be  forked  into  it.  Drills  will  then  be 
drawn  from  the  back  to  the  front,  not  less  than 
Ih  inches  apart,  and  seed  thinly  sown.  The  plants 
will  eventually  be  thinned  to  about  5  inches  apart 
and  staked  up  with  Birch  spray.  At  the  outset 
they  will  receive  plenty  of  air,  little  or  no  fire-heat, 
and  be  watered  whenever  at  all  dry.  In  colder 
weather  the  lights  will  be  kept  on  more  closely,  the 
fire-heat  turned  on,  and  the  plants  and  walls  be 
syringed  on  dry,  bright  days.  Thus  treated,  they 
produce  several  good  dishes  of  Beans,  which  are 
available  at  a  time  when  a  good  variety  of  choice 
vegetables  is  in  demand.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  the 
most  productive  in  pits,  and  the  Canadian  Wonder 
also  does  well  if  given  rather  more  room. 

Carrots  in  Frames. 
In  the  warmer  districts  tender  young  Horn 
Carrots  can  frequently  be  drawn  from  the  open 
ground  throughout  the  winter.  This  is  rarely  pos- 
sible in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  long 
spell  of  severe  weather  is  liable  to  give  a  severe 
check  to  the  growth  of  Carrots  anywhere.  It  is 
therefore  advisable,  seeing  how  much  they  are  ap- 
preciated, to  sow  seed  in  one  or  more  frames  at 
once,  and  thereby  secure  a  good  supply  from  mid- 
winter till  the  earliest  spring-raised  are  available. 
The  frames  should  be  set  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  it 
at  all  deep,  be  partially  filled  with  some  of  the 
shortest  of  the  hot-bed  material.  On  this  place  a 
layer  about  5  inches  thick  of  fine  sandy  soil,  draw 
shallow  drills  8  inches  apart,  moisten  them  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  dry,  sow  the  seed  rather  thinly,  and 
cover  with  more  of  the  fine  soil.  Plenty  of  air 
should  be  given  in  mild  weather,  and  gentle  water- 
ings occasionally.  Unless  sown  very  thickly,  little 
or  no  thinning  out  will  be  needed  until  the  most 
forward  roots  are  fit  for  use.  Carrots  in  frames  con- 
tinue to  grow  steadily  throughout  the  winter,  and  a 
long  succession  of  roots  can  be  obtained  without 
much  trouble.  Any  of  the  Horn  varieties  are  suit- 
able for  present  sowing,  the  Early  French  or  forcing 
being  the  quickest  to  mature. 

Sowing  Onion  Seed. 
From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August,  according 
to  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  locality,  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  Onion  seed  to  furnish  plants  to  re- 
main in  the  open  through  the  winter.  When 
Onions  are  raised  too  early  they  become  large  and 
coarse,  while  it  sown  very  late  the  plants  do  not 
attain  a  useful  size  before  frosty  weather  checks  all 
further  growth.  It  is  the  medium-sized  plants  that 
are  usually  found  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
seed-bed,  which  should  be  freely  manured,  deeply 
dug,  well  trampled,  and  thoroughly  pulverised, 
should  be  formed  in  a  good  open  spot.  We  prefer 
to  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  drills  drawn  12  inches 
apart,  only  a  portion  of  the  plants  being  trans- 
planted in  the  following  spring.  The  Tripoli  varie- 
ties are  nsoally  sown  now,  but  those  of  the  White 
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Spanish  type  are  nearly  or  quite  as  hardy,  and  may 
be  substituted  or  grown  with  them.  Early  White 
Naples  forms  bulbs  quickly,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
for  the  early  supply.  White  Flat  Mammoth  or 
Giant  White  Madeira  grows  to  a  great  size  and  is 
very  mild  in  flavour.  Giant  and  Lemon  Rocca 
both  grow  to  a  great  size,  the  bulbs  being  heavy 
and  keeping  well.  Giant  Zittau,  The  Wroxton,  and  j 
Improved  Reading,  varieties  usually  sown  in  the  I 


horses,  this  beiug  the  most  suitable  for  forming 
into  Mushroom  beds.  Oar  plan  is  to  keep  a  large 
barrow  at  the  stables  purposely  for  the  reception  of 
all  the  manure  picked  up  at  the  stables,  this  being 
fetched  away  daily,  or  whenever  nearly  full.  This 
always  answers  better  than  separating  the  droppings 
from  the  straw  about  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as 
the  straw  and  manure  are  brought  to  the  garden,  as 
in  this  case  it  often  happens  that  the  heap  has 


Philadelphus  hirsutus.     (See  p.  135.) 


spring,  produce  much  finer  bulbs  when  raised  in 
the  autumn,  but  do  not  keep  very  late.  Both  the 
silver  and  golden-skinned  Queen  are  of  very  quick 
growth,  and  if  the  seed  is  sown  now  in  drills  (J  inches 
apart  and  the  plants  duly  thinned  very  early,  pretty 
and  mildly  flavoured  bulbs  will  result. 

Manure  fob  Mushboom  Beds. 
In  many  private  places  it  is  now  possible  to 
obtain  a  good  supply  of  droppings  from  cani-fed 


already  been  over-heated  and  dry  mould  produced. 
The  droppings  ought  to  be  stored  rather  thinly  in  a 
shed,  and  after  sufficient  to  form  a  good  bed  has 
been  collected,  a  square  heap  should  be  formed. 
In  less  than  a  week  the  centre  will  usually  become 
quite  hot,  and  before  it  has  heated  dry  the  heap 
should  be  turned  inside  out  and  again  allowed  to 
heat  in  the  centre.  One  other  such  turning  and 
'  heating  will  generally  be  sufficient,  but  if  the  heat 
is  found  very  strong  and  the  smell  still  offensive. 


ytt  another  turning  should  be  given,  the  aim  being 
to  ensure  the  purification  of  the  manure  without 
either  unduly  drying  it  or  exhausting  all  its  heating 
properties.  When  the  manure  has  to  be  forked  out 
or  separated  from  a  heap  of  straw,  it  is  often  too 
dry  to  commence  heating,  and  must  be  watered  as 
it  is  being  thrown  into  a  heap  to  ferment.  It  may 
also  be  necessary  to  water  it  again  as  it  is  being 
turned,  as  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  Mushroom 
culture  with  dry  manure.  The  manure  must  con- 
tain sufficient  moisture  to  ensure  the  requisite 
gradual  decomposition.  Much  the  same  prepara- 
tion is  needed  whether  the  beds  are  to  be  formed  in 
the  open  air  or  in  cool  sheds,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  manure  for  the  former  ought  to  have 
plenty  of  short  straw  left  with  it,  or  otherwise  it 
will  not  hold  well  together,  as  well  as  being  more 
liable  to  become  much  too  moist  later  on. 

A  Change  in  the  Weathee. 
Should  August  be  fine  and  hot,  very  much  harm 
will  not  result  from  the  bad  weather  experienced  in 
June  and  July.  Already  we  have  been  able  to  pull 
up  and  burn  the  largest  weeds,  and  the  smaller 
ones  are  hoed  up  whenever  the  sun  shines  brightly. 
Dry  weather  also  admits  of  the  ground  being  cleared 
of  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  Strawberries,  and  at  once 
replanted  or  sown  with  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Borecole, 
Spinach,  Onions,  Turnips,  and  salading.  A  strong 
sunshine  will  warm  the  moist  ground  and  cause  a 
rapid  growth,  and  in  the  end  the  majority  of  gar- 
dens may  yet  be  much  better  furnished  with  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  than  they  were  last  autumn. 
. W.  I.  M. 

Orchids. 


DENDROBIUM  DEAREI. 

This  plant,  said  to  produce  a  quantity  of  flowers 
of  large  size,  was  somewhat  shunned  upon  its 
first  introduction  in  1883.  The  imported  plants 
bore  numerous  old  flower-spikes,  on  which  the 
scars  of  the  peduncles  were  set  very  closely  to- 
gether, and  the  knowing  one.s  shook  their  heads 
and  smiled.  This  expression  of  unbelief  in  the 
statement  respecting  large  flowers  considerably 
marred  the  sale,  but  since  the  plant  has  flowered 
in  cultivation  it  is  found  to  possess  all  the  charms 
claimed  for  it,  and  even  more,  for  the  flowers 
have  the  longest  keeping  qualities  of  any  species 
in  the  genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
on  this  account  I  wish  to  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  growers  of  cut  flowers  for  market,  the  blooms 
being  just  the  size  to  commend  them  as  cut 
flowers,  and  of  the  purest  white  with  just  a  tinge 
of  pale  green  in  the  throat.  I  am  told  by  those 
who  have  grown  it  that  the  blooms  remain  on 
the  plant  in  good  condition  for  upwards  of  two 
months.  This  Dendrobium,  a  native  of  Min- 
danao, one  of  the  Philippine  group,  has  erect, 
clustered,  leafy,  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  which 
when  strong  attain  a  height  of  3  feet,  but  I 
have  also  seen  it  flower  profusely  upon  growths 
not  more  than  half  that  size.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  crowded,  especially  towards  the  top, 
and  the  lower  ones  usually  fall  away  during  the 
resting  season  ;  the  racemes  are  numerous, 
produced  both  from  the  top  of  the  stem,  as 
well  as  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
and  I  have  seen  eiglit  racemes  of  bloom  upon 
a  single  bulb  bearing  upon  an  aggregate  eighty- 
five  blossoms,  and  in  some  cases  a  greater  num- 
ber of  flowers  has  been  produced.  The  flowers, 
of  <an  exceedingly  pure  and  delicate  white,  saving 
a  small  stain  of  pale  green  on  the  disc,  measure 
some  3  inches  across.  What  other  quality  does 
it  want  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  cater  for 
the  wants  of  the  public  by  growing  for  market  I 
Some  may  say  it  lacks  perfume  ;  and  this  is 
true,  or  it  is  so  faint,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
jierceive  it,  but  I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  a 
direct   disqualification.      The  best  grown   and 
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flowered  examples  of  this  species  which  I  have 
seen  were  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Buchan,  of 
Wilton  House,  Southampton,  where  Mr.  Osborne, 
the  gardener,  tells  me  he  finds  it  as  easily 
grown  as  tlie  old  D.  nobUe,  and  that  he  finds  it 
succeed  best  as  a  pot  plant  grown  in  rough  peat 
from  which  all  the  fine  particles  have  been  well 
beaten.  The  peat  should  be  mixed  with  some 
chopped  living  Sphagnum,  and  the  whole  firmly 
pressed  down.  It  also  requires  through  drain- 
age. The  plant  enjoys  full  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  light  (saving  through  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day),  and  during  its  season  of  growth  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  but  when  the  bulbs  are 
finished  up  it  requires  a  decided  season  of  rest, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  carried  to  excess, 
or  the  bulbs  will  shrivel  and  become  im- 
poverished and  fail  to  flower.  I  have  also  seen 
this  plant  grown  in  a  basket,  but  the  length  of 
its  erect  growths  when  the  plants  become  strong 
renders  it  a  somewhat  inconvenient  plant  for 
this  system  of  culture.  It  usually  flowers  in 
spring  and  early  summer. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Lselia  xanthina. — This  is  a  very  distioet  andEojnewhat 
rare  Brazilian  species,  with  iiowers  about  tlie  size  of  those 
of  L.  guttata,  the  colour  being  dull  guinea  gold,  except  at 
the  margin  of  the  arched  lip,  where  it  is  creamy  white. 

Spatho^lottis  ixioides  is  well  named.  It  has 
flowers  very  much  lika  those  of  a  yellow  Ixia;  the  sepals 
and  petils  are  yellow ;  the  lip  of  a  deeper  shade,  and  both 
the  stem  and  foUage  are  slender.     It  is  in  bloom  at  Kew. 

Oncidium  incurvum. — A  well-flowered  plant  of  this 
OuciJium  is  of  great  beauty,  as  the  long  branching  panicles 
bear  dozens  of  fmall,  but  richly  coloured  flowers,  with  the  se- 
pals and  petals  banded  with  reddish  purple,  andthelip  white. 

Epidendrum  radiatum  makes  a  free  leafy  growth 
and  produces  numerous  flowers  that  are  borne  on  a  short 
stem  which  proceeds  from  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 
They  appear  upside  down  ;  sepals  and  petals  creamy  ycUjw  ; 
lip  white,  with  radiating  lines  of  purple.  It  is  iu  flower  at 
Kew. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum.— This  beautiful  Paraguay 
Oncidium  presents  a  distiect  and  handsome  character,  as 
seen  from  the  coloured  plate  of  it  given  in  The  Garden,  Feb. 
12,  1S87.  It  was  in  flower  a  few  days  ago  at  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Co. 's  nursery.  It  has  a  white  lip,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  blotched  with  brown  on  a  ground  of  clouded  green. 

Dendrobium  Pierardi  latifolium.— This  ex- 
cellent variety  of  the  delicately  beautiful  D.  Pierardi 
is  in  bloom  with  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.  in  their 
Forest  Hill  Nursery.  The  stems  are  stouter  than  iu 
the  type  and  the  flowers  much  larger,  though  with  the 
same  soft  primrose-oolourt'd  lip  and  blush  white  sepals 
and  petals.  It  is  well  worth  a  place  amongst  the  best 
of  the  Dendrobiums. 

Galeandra  dives.— This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
Galeandra,  dwarf  in  growth,  the  flowers  proceeding 
from  the  apex  of  the  stout  stems  in  nodding  racemes. 
It  is  in  bloom  now  with  Messrs.  J.  Laing;  the  helmet- 
shaped  lip  is  soft  mauve-pink,  deeper  at  the  entrance 
to  the  throat,  while  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rich 
bronn,  this  also  staining,  though  with  more  of  a  pur- 
plish tint  iu  it,  the  underside,  especially  round  the 
large  extinguisher-shaped  spur. 

Masdevallia  Chimsera.— A  very  fine  form  of 
this  Spider  Orchid  I  recently  noted  flowering  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Briant  at  Dalwich  ;  the  colour  was 
intensely  dark,  and  the  plant  has  been  grown  under 
very  cool  treatment,  both  during  winter  and  summer, 
thus  proving  that  this  section  of  the  genus  may  be 
grown  under  cool  treatment,  although  some  writers 
say  that  it  requires  warmer  treatment  during  the 
winter  months. 

Two  Brassavolas  now  in  bloom  at  Kew  are  B. 
lineata  and  B.  Pcrrini.  The  first  of  the  two  is  allied 
to  B.  acaulis,  and  is  a  distinct  pendulous  species  from 
Central  America.  It  has  terete  leaves  and  large, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous 
portion  is  the  white  cordate  lip,  the  narrow  sepals  and 
petals  being  more  of  a  cream  colour.  It  must  be 
grown  on  a  block.  B.  Perrini  is  very  different  from 
B.  lineati.  It  is  of  quite  an  erect  growth  and  has 
smaller  flowers ;  the  sepils  and  petals  painted  and 
spreading,  unlike  those  of  lineata  in  this  lespect ;  the 
lip  is  white  with  a  greenish  base. 

Oncidium  triquetrum. — This  is  an  extremely 
pretty,  small-growing  species,  that  one  used  frequently 
to  see  in  collections  some  years  ago,  but  which  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  out  of  cultivation  recently.    A  nice 


spike  of  it  was  recently  sent  me  from  the  Studley  House 
collection,  its  white  and  terra-cotta  coloured  flowers 
being  charming.  It  is  a  small-growing  plant,  with  tri- 
quetrous leaves.  A  native  of  Jamaica,  it  enjoys  heat 
and  moisture,  and  likes  to  cling  to  an  almost  bare  block 
of  wood.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  Bex. — The  sepals  and  petals 
of  this  variety  are  white  flashed  with  lilac,  the 
latter  being  3j  inches  across,  the  entire  flower 
measuring  just  upon  0  inches  in  diameter;  lip  deep 
rich  magenta-purple  in  front,  where  it  is  3  inches 
across ;  the  throat  is  somewhat  close,  stained  slightly 
with  orange. 

Two  good  Cjrpripediuma.— C.  Curtisi  and  C. 
superbiens  are  two  grand  forms  of  the  Slipper 
Orchid,  and  the  more  one  sees  of  them,  especially 
in  close  proximity,  the  more  one  observes  a  close 
relationship  between  them.  C.  tarpe  is  another 
hybrid  that  I  had  not  previously  seen  ;  it  is  a  bright 
little  flower,  a  cross  between  C.  barbatum  and  C. 
Argus ;  but  the  last-named  parent  would  not  appear 
to  have  contributed  much  to  its  beauty. — W.  H.  G, 

Odontoglossum  vexiUarium  superbum 
and  0.  V.  rubellum. — Amongst  flowers  received  from 
Mr.  Cowley,  the  gardener  at  Studley  House,  Shep 
herd's  Bash,  are  some  very  fine  examples  of  these 
two  varieties.  This  plant  and  its  varieties  appear 
to  be  lasting  in  bloom  a  much  longer  time  than  last 
season,  probably  caused  by  the  cooler  weather, 
although  the  form  known  as  rabellam  is  distin- 
guished as  a  late  summer  and  autumn  flowerer.  In 
the  variety  now  before  us  the  deep  crimson-maioon 
blotch  is  very  intense  and  large. 

Anguloas.— Three  forms  of  this  genus  are  now 
conspicnoas  in  Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Streat- 
ham,  viz.,  A.  Clowesi,  with  large  rich  yellow 
flowers ;  A.  intermedia,  with  rich  crimson  flowers 
beautitnlly  spotted  ;  and  the  smaller-flowered  pure 
white  A.  unitiora.  It  would  appear  that  the  latter 
plant  is  often  confounded  with  the  ivory  white 
Clowesi  named  ebumea,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
only  plant  of  the  true  A.  eburnea  exists  in  the  rich 
collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Leelia  Amesiana. — I  noticed  some  one  in  a 
contemporary  recently  referring  this  fine  Veitchian 
hybrid  to  the  elegans  section,  to  which,  however,  it 
does  not  bear  the  slightest  affinity,  either  by  parent- 
age, by  its  habit  of  growth,  or  by  the  formation  of 
its  blooms.  I  recently  observed  in  a  note  upon  this 
plant,  that  although  it  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  L.  crispa  and  Cattleya  maxima,  that 
the  latter  parentis  not  represented  in  the  offspring. 
It  really  looks  to  have  a  great  deal  of  Lgelia  pur- 
purata  in  it,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  superior  flower 
to  Cattleya  exoniensi?.— W.  H.  G. 

Galeandra  Baueri. — This  old-fashioned  Orchid 
commends  itself  to  one's  notice  the  more  it  is  seen. 
Numerous  examples  were  recently  flowering  freely 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Laing  at  Forest  Hill. 
The  stem-like  bulbs,  which  attain  to  about  a  foot  in 
height,  are  leafy,  and  bear  upon  the  apex  a  spike  of 
showy  flowers.  These,  In  shape  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  Roman  helmet — hence  the  name — are 
variously  coloured,  some  forms  being  much  brighter 
than  others.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  usually 
greenish  brown  and  reflexed;  the  helmet-shaped 
lip  is  spurred,  the  ground  colour  yellow  or  white, 
stained  on  the  inside,  the  spreading  portions  of  a 
more  or  less  deep  purple. 

Oncidium  zebrinum. — This  very  attractive 
species  is  now  in  beautiful  form  in  The  Woodlands 
collection  at  Streatham.  In  its  manner  of  growth 
it  is  very  similar  to  0.  macranthum  ;  the  panicle  is 
upwards  of  9  feet  long,  and  it  has  about  fourteen 
branches,  bearing  numbers  of  flowers.  Sepals  and 
petals  nearly  equal  in  size  and  crisp  at  the  edges, 
pure  white,  the  basal  half  transversely  barred  with 
reddish  violet ;  lip  small,  the  greater  portion  covered 
with  numerous  yellow  warts,  front  lobe  white, 
freckled  with  dull  red.  It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela, 
and  appears  to  require  a  warmer  temperature  than 
many  others  of  the  climbing  panicle  set. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana.— This  is  a  glorious 
Orchid  for  this  season  when  Orchid  flowers  are  not 
abundant.     I  saw  last  week  at  Messrs.  Veitoh's  a 


grand  specimen  of  it  carrying  no  fewer  than  36 
flowers,  the  colour  of  which  is  charming.  The  pe- 
tals and  sepals  are  a  soft  lilac-mauve,  while  the 
broad  shallow  labellum  is  richly  stained  on  the 
lower  half  with  deep  crimson-purple,  and  above 
adorned  with  a  golden  blotch.  This  Cattleya 
is  a  great  gain  to  the  Orchid  house,  as  it  fills  an 
otherwise  almost  flowerless  gap  in  the  Orchid 
flower  season.  There  are  still  many  fine  Cattlejas 
to  be  seen  in  bloom  at  Veitch's,  the  most  gorgeous 
being,  of  coarse,  the  forms  of  C.  gigas.^G. 


Ferns. 

W,    H.    GOWBK. 


FERNS  FOR  EXHIBITIOX. 
I  DO  not  think  the  selection  of  twelve  exotic  Ferns 
sent  by  "  H.  B.,"  a  very  happy  one  for  this  purpose, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  tbey  would  never  make  a 
uniform  group,  and  this  is  a  point  which  should  be 
well  studied  by  an  exhibitor,  uniformity  indeed, 
often  having  the  effect  of  carrying  a  point  over  cul- 
tivation. 1  do  not  say  this  is  as  it  should  be,  bat  I 
have  often  seen  it  so.  Another  objection  to  some 
of  your  plants  is  that  they  are  very  common  kinds, 
and  it  would  appear  that  you  had  made  rapidity  of 
growth  one  of  your  objects  in  their  selection,  whilst 
the  last  objection  I  shall  make  is  the  fact  of  your 
including  in  the  number  two  Tree  Ferns,  i.e  ,  Diok- 
sonia  antarctica  and  Cyathea  meduUaris  ;  these  on 
stems  cannot  be  staged  with  any  degree  of  uni- 
formity. Moreover,  some  societies  exclude  these 
from  a  collection  of  exotic  Ferns,  and  set  apart  a 
separate  class  for  them,  I  [have  nothing  to  say 
against  these  two  Ferns  by  any  means,  but  I  simply 
say  that  they  cannot  be  arranged  nicely  with  the 
other  kinds.  The  following  fifteen  varieties  are  all 
thoroughly  distinct,  and  if  grown  into  good  speci- 
mens, should  always  enable  you  to  stage  an  elegant 
and  uniform  group  of  twelve,  with  the  chance  of 
your  taking  first  honours. 

AnnNTU-M  F.XRLEYENSE. — This  is  a  very  elegant 
plant,  which  originated  in  some  mysterious  manner 
in  the  island  of  Birbadoes,  and  which  at  the  present 
day,  when  there  exists  such  an  enormous  choice  of 
varieties,  stdl  maintains  its  proud  position  as  being 
amongst  the  boldest  growing  and  the  handsomest 
kinds.  When  well  grown  it  attains  to  a  height  of 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet,  producing  broad  pendent  fronds. 
It  enjoys  strong  heat  and  moisture  and  an  abundance 
of  light,  and  I  have  observed  that  plants  with  single 
crowns  produce  the  largest  and  finest  fronds. 

AiiiA.VTUM  CUNEATUM  GRANDiCEPs,  although  a  Some- 
what cammon  kind,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  hand- 
some, forming  large  crested  tassels  upon  the  ends  of 
the  fronds. 

AspLfixiUM  Belangeri  forms  a  pretty  vasiform 
plant  some  3  feet  or  more  across,  the  fronds  being 
comb-like  and  deep  green.  It  comes  from  Java,  and 
enjoys  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Davalua  fijiensis  plumosa. — This  is  one  of  the 
very  handsomest  of  a  beautiful  family,  the  fronds 
being  pendent,  very  finely  divided,  plame-like,  and  of 
an  intense  deep  green.  It  is  a  stove  kind  which  enjoys 
strong  heat  and  moisture. 

Davai.lia  rcE.MCULACEA. — A  supsrb  stove  Fern  and 
one  that  cannot  fail  t  j  please  the  most  fastidious.  _  Its 
fronds  are  erect  and  arching,  soms  2  feet  iu  height 
and  nearly  a  foot  broad  at  the  base,  very  finely  divided. 
Its  rhizome  is  stout  and  creeping,  and  should  be  kept 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Davallia  pallida,  perhaps  better  known  as  D. 
Mooreana,  is  a  plant  of  a  very  different  aspect,  pro- 
ducing fronds  some  3  feet  to  4  feet  long,  broad  and 
spreiding,  and  of  a  very  pale  green.  As  a  young  plant 
its  beauties  are  not  nearly  so  well  developed  as  when 
grown  to  specimen  size.  Oue  of  the  hindsomest  plants 
of  this  I  have  ever  seen  was  a  dense  healthy  bush  some 
10  feet  through. 

Gleiihenia  circinata  GLAi'C'A. — This  is  a  hand- 
some anil  robust  form.  There  are  several  nearly  allied 
species,  such  as  rapestris,  Speluncso,  dicarpa,  semi- 
vestita,  itc.,  which  are  similar  in  habit  and  appear- 
ance, and  which  maybe  used  with  equally  good  results 
as  the  kind  here  particularly  named.  AH  these  are 
natives  of  Australia,  and  succeed  best  when  grown  in 
an  intermediate  house. 

Gleichenia  flabellata.— a  plant  belonging  to  the 
Martensia  group  of  Gleichenias,  erect  in  habit,  and  pro- 
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ducing  its  fan-shaped  fronds  tier  upon  tier  on  tte  same 
stem.  It  presents  a  totally  distinct  appearance  to  any 
other  Fern,  saving  its  near  ally,  (i.  Cunninghami.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  Australian  Ferns  which  enjoy  inter- 
mediate temperature. 

Gymnogramma  stHizoPHYLLA  GLOiuosA. — This  is  a 
perfect  f^ni,  which,  although  well  suited  for  large 
hanging  b  iskets,  is  f  qually  well  adapted  for  pot  cul- 
ture. It  f)rms  a  magnificent  vase-like  plant  some  3 
feet  or  n:(  r3  across,  the  fronds  being  elegantly  divided 
and  bright  green. 

LoMAFiA  FLUviATiLis. — A  dwatf  New  Zealand  Fern 
of  great  beauty,  the  fronds  of  which  attain  a  length  of 
about  2  feet.  The  sterile  fronds  spread  in  a  vasiform 
manner,  the  fertile  fronds  being  erect  in  the  centre. 
It  thrives  in  a  cool  house. 

MicKOLEPiA  HiRTA  ciiisTATA. — This  18  certainly  one 
of  the  handsomest  Ferns  in  oiiltivation  ;  it  is  a  plant 
of  easy  culture,  and  rapidly  becomes  a  presentable 
specimen ;  the  rhizome  creeps  upon  the  surface  and 
produces  broad,  erect  fronds,  which  are  arching  at  the 
top  and  surmounted  with  a  dense  and  elegant  tassel  at 
every  point.  It  enjoys  intermediate  temperature.  It 
may  also  be  grown  in  hanging  baskets  with  much 
advantage. 

Nephrolepis  DAVALLioiDE.'i  Ft'ECANS. — A  bold  Fern 
which  has  been  called  (though  erroneously)  the  Java 
Hare's-foot  Fern.  Its  name  implies  a  similarity  to  the 
frond  of  the  Hare's-foot  Ferns  (Davalliaa)  and  not  to 
the  rhizome ;  the  fronds  are  pinnate,  the  apex  and 
each  pinna  being  forked  and  more  or  less  tasselled, 
the  colour  being  deep  green. 

Nephrolepis  kufescens  trifinnatifida. — An  ex- 
traordinary and  beautiful  Fern  from  the  Fiji  Islands, 
producing  plume-like  fronds  some  3  feet  or  moi-e  in 
height,  the  pinna?  being  finely  cut  and  of  a  deep  green, 
the  stems  being  clothed  with  a  reddish  tomentum. 

PLATVCEEiL'5r  GRANDE  (the  Stag's-hom  Fern)  will 
not  balance  any  plant  from  the  above  enumeration 
staged  with  it;  and,  therefore,  the  exhibitor  should 
make  a  centre-piece  of  it,  and  group  his  other  speci- 
mens round  it.  It  may  be  shown  if  it  only  possess  the 
barren  shield-like  fronds,  which  stand  erect,  and  are 
of  a  light  green,  but  when  the  forked  fertile  fronds  are 
also  upon  it  in  addition,  it  is  a  magnificent  object. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  this  genus  suitable 
for  exhibition,  but  none  equal  to  this.  It  should  be 
grown  upon  a  broad  block  of  wood,  with  a  foot  to  it, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  in  a  pot.  It  requires 
strong  heat  and  moisture  to  develop  its  beauties. 

ToDEA  SUPERBA. — "When  well  grown  this  is  truly  a 
superb  plant,  but  it  is  too  frequently  mismanaged,  and 
then  it  presents  a  shabby  appearance.  To  succeed 
well  with  this  plant,  its  pot  should  be  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  Sphagnum  Moss  in  a  cold  frame  with  a  north 
aspect,  and  frequently  sprinkled  with  moisture,  unless 
it  obtains  sufficient  by  condensation  ;  the  latter  method 
is  preferable.  Treated  in  this  manner  it  produces  a 
beautiful  crown  of  fronds,  resembling  curled  ostrich 
feathers  of  the  most  vivid  green.  This  plant  should 
be  prepared  for  public  exhibition  by  keeping  it  in  a 
somewhat  "drier  and  more  airy  situation  for  about  a 
week  before  it  is  required. 


THE  HARDY  FERNERY. 
Of  the  many  pleasant  spots  to  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  well-arranged  pleasure  grounds  there 
are  few  more  attractive  than  the  hardy  fernery. 
Ferns  seem  to  commend  themselves  instinctively  to 
nearly  all  parties,  whether  their  admirers  be  en- 
thusiastic or  not  in  the  matter  of  general  garden- 
ing, and  many  varieties  of  hardy  Ferns  are  in 
their  way  quite  as  ornamental  as  stove  or  green- 
house plants.  I  think  that  the  choice  of  a  site  and 
other  characteristics  arising  therefrom  leave  often 
much  to  be  desired  in  such  a  fernery.  The  familiar 
groups  of  large  stones,  for  instance,  and  tiny  walks 
at  regular  intervals,  with  a  lot  of  different  varieties 
of  Ferns  huddled  together  in  the  smallest  possible 
space,  do  not  please  the  tiue  Fern  lover,  for  this  in- 
discriminate huddling  not  only  prevents  the  indi- 
vidual specimens  from  being  shown  to  the  best 
advantage,  but  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  species 
of  smaller  growth,  oftentimes  the  most  lovely  of  all. 
The  utilisation  of  a  dell  or  ravine  for  such  a  fernery 
is  also  objectionable,  for  however  pretty  the  general 
effect  may  be,  it  is  almost  impassible  in  such  a 
case  for  the  Fern  lover  to  attend  to  his  favouiites, 
watch  their  growth,  examine  their  progress,  or  re- 
port on  conditions  that  may  be  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  their  proper  development.     If  a  tite 


is  selected  that  can  meet  all  requirement.",  I  think 
it  may  be  found  on  either  side  of  a  shady  winding 
walk    that    has    (i    feet    or    8    feet    of   Moss    or 
Grass  from   its  verge,  and  this   backed  up  by  a 
good  thick  growth  of  Evergreens.     Here  plenty  of 
space  would  be  at  hand  to  allow  each  variety  ample 
room  and  provision  made  for  any  sorts  requiring 
rather  different  treatment.     Nearly  all  hardy  Ferns 
are,  however,  not  very  particular  in  the  matter  of 
soil,  provided  it  is  rather  deep,  cool  and  moist.  There 
are,  of  coarse,  some  exceptions,  and  to  accommodate 
such  Ferns  as  object  to  any  great  quantity  of  soil  a 
few  stumps  of  trees  dotted  here  and  there  at  the 
side  of  the  walk  are  very  nseful.    These  may  be  in- 
verted, and  all  interstices  amongst  the  roots  filled 
up  with  soil,  whilst  any  natural  rising  ground  might 
receive  occasionally  a  little  artificial  addition   to 
accommodate  any  drooping  Ferns.    In  enumerating 
a  few  useful  Ferns  for  planting,  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  the  best  known  varieties  and  those  that  will 
do  well  at  the  expense  of  little  money  or  labour. 
To  commence  with  the  small  Ferns  more  suitable 
for  covering  stumps  of  trees,  rock?,  &c ,  there  are 
few  better  than  Asplenium  Trichomanes  (the  common 
Spleenwort).     I  have  found  this  Fern  under  several 
conditions,  on  one  occasion  partially  covering  an 
old  sand  rock  in  a  bright  exposed  position.     It  is, 
however,  seen  at  its  best  in  partial  shade,  and  when 
growing  In  snch  profusion  as  to  cover  a  considerable 
area  of  ground,  as  in  certain  places  along  the  valley 
of  the  Wye,  it  must  bs  a  lovely  feature.   Cjstopteris 
fragilis  (the   common    Bladder  Fern)  is  another 
capital  subject  for  a  sloping  bank.     It  is  of  easy 
culture  and  readily  procured.    Two  more  Ferns  of 
comparatively  slender  growth  that  would  help  to 
furnish  the  tree  stumps  are  Blechnnm  Spicant  and 
Ceterach  officinarum,  the  last-named  a  very  pretty 
Fern,  and  one  that  will  well  repay  watching,  as  its 
fronds  are  gradually  developed  from  the  thick  fluffy 
tufts.    The  tiny  Rue  Fern  (Asplenium  Rutamuraria) 
is  also  interesting.     It  is  rather  impatient  of  re- 
moval, and  very  small  plants  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  and  these  inserted  in  any  tiny  crevice  where 
there  is  the  least  morsel   of  soil.      For  clothing 
sloping  banks  there  are  few  better  subjects  than 
the  two  well-known  Ferns,  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
and  Polypodium  vulgare,  as  when  established  they 
will  soon  clothe  their    quarters  with  a  glorious 
robe  of  green.     Having  furnished  all  rising  ground, 
tree  stumps,  kc,  the  planter  will  turn  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  space  at  his  disposal,  and  for  this 
the  choice  of  subjects  is  varied.     One  of  the  best 
Ferns  that  can  be  used  is  undoubtedly  the  common 
Buckler  Fern   (Lastrea  Filix-mas).      The    annual 
decay  of  the  fronds  is  rather  against  it,  but  in  a 
warm  sheltered  spot  the  old  fronds  will  keep  in  a 
comparatively  fresh  state  until  the  young  growth 
is  fairly  developed,  and  this,  when  seen  at  its  best 
in  spring,  is  at  once  striking  and  very  beautiful.  It  is 
a  bold  robust  Fern,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
common  Bracken  and  the  Osmunda,  perhaps  the 
strongest  in  growth  of  any  native  Fern.     Dilatata 
and  ffimula  are  also  species  of  Lastrea  that  may  be 
safely  included  in  the  hardy  fernery  ;  remula  is  more 
delicate  in  habit  than  either  the  common  form  or 
dilatata,  and  should  therefore  receive  a  position 
where  it  is  not  likely  to  be  encroached  on  by  more 
robust   neighbours.      Polystichum  aculeatum  and 
P.   angulare    are  also  among    the  more  vigorous 
of  our  native  I'erns,  and  are  very  pleasing  either 
in  big  groups   or  as  Isolated   specimens.      There 
are  several  varieties  of  both  these  Polystichums 
which,  although  they  may  be  hardly  so  vigorous  as 
the  types,  are  equally  hardy,  and  may  therefore  be 
safely  used.      The  black  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort 
(Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum)  is  an  evergreen  Fern 
of  great   beauty,  and  as  it  is  found  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  many  parts  of  the  country  may  be  rather 
largely  used  in  the  fernery.     I  have  found  it  doing 
well  both  in  stiff  and  light  soil.     It  is,  however,  a 
decided  lover  of  shade,  and  is  seen  at  its  best  on  the 
most    shady   side    of    the  bank.     Thanks  to  the 
exertions  of    the  indefatigable  Fern  hawker,  it  is 
unfortunately    fast    disappearing    in   many   places 
where  it  was  formerly  found   in   quantity.      The 
above  are  a  few   of  the  native  Ferns  that  might 
fona  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  to  be  extended  at 
the  will  of  the  cultivator.  These  are  all  well  known. 


pretty  generally  distributed  thronghont  England, 
and  may  therefore  be  easily  procured  and  grown.  I 
may  add  that  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  the 
Ferns  may  be  dotted  at  intervals  along  the  sides  of 
the  walk  and  the  intervening  spaces  iilled  in  with 
such  dwarf  growing  flowerine  plants  as  Aconites, 
Primroses,  Bluebells,  and  Hypericum,  or  any 
similar  flowering  stuff  that  does  not  object  to  the 
amount  of  shade  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Ferns.  E.  Bubebll. 

Clarei)io?it. 


Perns  at  Forest  Hill.— Ferns  receive  consider- 
able attention  at  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co. 's  nursery, 
and  we  noted  the  following  in  the  collection  as  deserv- 
ing a  note.  Of  all  the  Adiantums  none  can  approach 
A.  farleyeiise  for  loveliness.  Its  heavy,  rich,  and 
handsome  fronds  are,  unfortunately,  of  little  use  when 
cut,  as  they  soon  shrivel.  This  was  doing  well,  also 
the  tufted  dense-growing  Adiantum  VictorifE,  Nephro- 
lepis davallioides  furcans,  the  fronds  glossy  green,  and 
Dictyogramma  japonica  variegata,  which  has  very 
leathery  fronds  slightly  variegated. 

Gymnogramma  Wettenlialliana. — This  is  a 
very  pretty  and  dwarf-habited  Fern  that  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  choicest  collections.  The  fronds  are 
densely  covered  with  white  powder  above  and  below 
and  are  beautifully  tasselled.  Like  all  gold  and  silver- 
leaved  Ferns,  it  must  have  plenty  of  light  and  the 
syringe  should  never  be  used  on  it.  Being  so  dwarf 
it  should  be  brought  up  to  the  light  by  standing  the 
plants  on  inverted  pots.  It  is  easily  raised  from  spores, 
and  might  well  be  grown  extensively  for  ordinary 
decoration. — J.  C.  B. 


Books. 

DUTCH  AND  CAPE  BULBS.* 
Thbbe  is  so  little  really  reliable  information  to  be 
had  on  the  management  of  choice  bulbous  plants, 
that  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  anyone,  who  is 
able  to  speak  from  experience,  for  any  cultural 
notes  on  what  most  people  find  unsatisfactory  sub- 
jects to  deal  with.  If  our  friend,  Max  Leichtlin, 
could  be  induced  to  tell  us  all  he  knows  about  bulbs, 
how  thankful  we  should  all  be ;  for  who  knows  so 
much  as  he  about  them  ?  Probably  the  only  other 
practical  men  who  can  speak  with  any  authority  on 
these  plants  are  the  several  Dutch  nurserymen  who 
have  made  choice  and  rare  bulbs  a  speciality,  and 
amongst  the  most  successful  of  these  is  the  firm  of 
Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  of  Overveen,  near  Haarlem. 
The  small  book  just  published  by  this  firm  is  one 
of  about  a  hundred  pages,  devoted  to  short  notes 
on  the  cultural  requirements  of  bnlbs,  tubers,  and 
rhizomes  of  the  most  select  and  popular  kinds. 
These  notes  are  "  the  result  of  fifty  years'  experience 
in  the  successful  cultivation  of  Dutch  and  Cape 
bulbs,"  &o. 

Holland  stands  pre-eminent  among  European 
countries  in  its  natural  advantages  for  the  growth 
of  bulbs,  these  advantages  being  the  constantly 
moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  light 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  MM.  Roozen  consider 
that  in  the  centre  of  England  there  is  the  same 
climate  as  in  Holland ;  but,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
cultivation  of  delicate  bulbous  plants  may  be  taken 
as  a  criterion,  this  statement  is  open  to  doubt. 

The  cultural  directions  given  in  their  book  appear 
to  us  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  which  experienced 
cultivators  want  to  set  them  on  the  right  track  in 
the  management  of  delicate  bulbs.  It  contains  no 
elementary  detail,  but  states  briefly  the  most  im- 
portant features  in  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plant. 
Here  is  an  Instance  in  the  case  of  the  Nerine : — 

Bulbtius  jtlaiits  which  fli.iui-isli  best  in  a  rich  sandy 
soil.  They  voquiro  to  bo  cultivated  under  glass,  and  to 
]iromnto  the  flowering,  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  leaves 
slioukl  be  encouraged  in  wiuter.  From  May  to  August, 
when  at  rest,  no  wiiter  should  bo  supplied  at  all,  but 
water  again  at  the  end  of  August  to  promote  the 
growth.  Tlioy  flowor  ;it  difforeiit  periods  in  autumn, 
and  malty  "f  tlicm  lilnoin  ln'toro  slmuiiig  loaves. 

A  considerable  number  of  plants  are  noted  which 
cannot  te  classed  either  as  bulbs  or  tubers,  and 


■    "  Notes  on  tbo  Cultivation  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,"  ic. 
by  Ant.  Roozen  k  Son,  Holland. 
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there  are  also  slips  such  as  "  Stapelia — a  most  curious 
Cactaceous  plant."  A  list  of  vernacular  names  for 
all  the  plants  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book,  for  the 
greater  part  of  which  the  authors  admit  having  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Miller's  nomenclature,  "  which  we  con- 
sider the  best  hitherto  produced."  MM.  Roozen 
have  prepared  a  useful  little  book  which  all  who  are 
interested  in  bulbs  should  possess.  W. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

SOUTHAMPTON  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
August  4  and  6. 
This  society  held  its  usual  fete  in  Westwood  Park 
on  Saturday  and  Monday  last.  The  exhibits  cccn- 
pied  three  large  tents.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
any  special  collection  when  all  were  so  very  fme. 
The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  magnificent, 
comprising  large  and  well-grown  Palms  and  Cycads, 
whilst  the  Crotons  were  like  fountains  of  gold,  the 
most  notable  of  these  being  Johannis,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Warreni,  angustitolia,  princeps,  Queen  ^'ic- 
toria,  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Derby,  Weismanni,  volubile, 
and  Morti.  Amongst  flowering  plants  especially  con- 
spicuous were  some  grand  specimen  Ericas,  thus 
proving  that  these  plants  are  becoming  popular  in 
the  provinces.  Amongst  them  were  Parmenteria, 
rosea,  Fairrieana,  ferruginea  major,  ;emula,  Anstin- 
iana,  ampuUaoea,  Barnesi,  Thomsoni,  and  effusa, 
very  highly  coloured  and  exceedingly  good.  There 
were  also  excellent  examples  of  Phuenocoma  proli- 
fera  (Barnes'  variety),  which  is  not  only  deeper  in 
colour  and  larger,  but  is  also  a  much  freer  bloomer. 
There  were  also  some  fine  examples  of  Kalosanthes 
coccinea,  which,  although  a  somewhat  soft  grower 
beside  such  plants  as  Ericas,  is  a  very  useful  and 
showy  old  plant,  and  requires  considerable  skill 
to  produce  it  in  good  condition.  There  were  also 
fine  specimens  of  Encharis,  Dipladenias,  Ixoras, 
Clerodendrons,  Stephanotis,  and  AUamandas,  and  a 
lovely  plant  of  Lasiandra  macrantha,  the  free- 
flowering  variety.  Amongst  other  blue  flowers 
were  some  fine  Statices  and  the  old,  but  well- 
known  Trachelium  cferuleum.  Amongst  the 
Orchids  was  a  fine  group  consisting  of  upwards  of 
a  hundred  plants  and  about  half  that  number  of 
varieties,  consisticg  of  Dendrobes,  Anguloas,  O  Jon- 
toglossums,  Oncidiums,  and  many  other  kinds. 
Achimenes  and  Gloxinias,  Ferns  and  Selaginellas 
were  also  shown  in  ijuantity  and  in  good  condition. 
Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  excellent, 
especially  those  from  amateurs.  In  epergnes  the 
first  prize  one  was  the  most  elegant  I  remember  to 
have  seen.  Cut  flowers  in  the  shape  of  bouquets, 
button-hole  bouquets,  baskets  of  flowers,  British  and 
exotic,  were  largely  contributed  both  by  amateurs 
and  gardener.=.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  both 
numerous  and  good,  the  former,  however,  being 
somewhat  deficient  on  account  of  the  season,  but 
the  vegetables  were  of  great  excellence.  Tomatoes 
are  largely  grown  in  this  district,  and  I  noticed 
Sutton's  Perfection  was  the  favourite  with  exhibitors. 
It  is  a  large,  well-coloured,  smooth  and  heavy  fruit, 
and  of  fine  flavour.  I  have  grown  it  myself,  and 
would  confidently  recommend  it.  This  variety, 
however,  I  cannot  distinguish  from  a  form  called 
Mayflower.  Altogether  as  a  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion, it  was  a  grand  success,  but  I  fear  the  bad 
weather  will  prevent  its  being  a  financial  success, 
although  the  grounds  were  thronged  with  visitors, 

■W.  H.  G. 


NATIONAL   CONFERENCE    ON  APPLES  AND 

PEARS. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  the  Apple 
congress  in  1883,  and  the  Pear  conference  in  1885, 
and  in  order  to  bring  up  the  reports  then  published 
to  the  present  date,  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  decided  to  hold  another  con- 
ference on  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  gardens  at 
Chiswick  from  the  lUth  to  the  20th  of  October  next. 
In  the  previous  conferences  it  was  held  desirable 
to  secure  the  representation  of  every  variety  of  these 
fruits  in  cultivation,  whether  valuable  or  otherwise, 
so  as  to  arrive  by  comparison  at  an  estimate  of  their 
v/orth.  This  having  been  done  and  duly  recorded 
in  the  published  reports,  it  is  not  now  considered 


necessary  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  In 
the  present  conference  it  is  proposed  to  invite  the 
exhibition  of  such  varieties  only  as  find  favour, 
or  may  be  considered  thoroughly  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. One  object  of  this  conference  is  to  illustrate 
by  facts  and  examples  the  present  state  and  future 
prospects  of  commercial  fruit  culture  in  this  country. 
It  is  consequently  desired  that  contributors  should 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  furnish  samples  of 
fruits  that  are  in  favour  in  the  markets  of  their 
several  localities. 

All  fruit  growers  are  invited  to  exhibit,  and  the 
more  widely  the  collections  are  procured  (within 
the  limits  of  the  schedule),  the  greater  the  interest 
the  exhibition  will  create.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
every  collection  should  be  accompanied  with  as 
much  information  as  possible  with  regard  to  soil, 
exposure,  and  physical  condition  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  have  been  grown ;  for  which  purpose 
the  accompanying  forms  are  enclosed.  All  fruits 
exhibited  should  be  distinctly  labelled  with  the 
name  or  names  under  which  they  may  be  known, 
and  as  the  specimens  sent  are  strictly  for  examina- 
tion, they  must  necessarily  beat  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  if  required. 

Persons  willing  to  contribute  papers  bearing  upon 
the  subjects  in  hand  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Barren,  at  an  early  date,  stating  the  par- 
ticular subject  they  are  prepared  to  treat  of.  Ar- 
rangements for  reading  or  publishing  papers  will  be 
made  by  the  committee.  All  packages  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticul 
tural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and  must  be  delivered  on 
or  before  Monday,  the  loth  of  October.  Exhi- 
bitors staging  their  own  fruit  may  do  so  on  the 
15th  or  on  the  morning  of  the  IGtb,  to  be  ready 
for  the  inspection  of  the  committee.  Notice  of 
intention  to  exhibit  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Barron 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  10th  of  October,  stating 
the  class  or  classes  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
exhibit,  and  the  amount  of  space  that  will  be  re- 
quired. All  exhibitors  will  be  admitted  to  the 
gardens  free,  and  will  receive  a  certain  number 
of  tickets  according  to  the  extent  of  their  ex- 
hibits. It  is  recommended  that  heavy  packages 
be  sent  by  goods  train. 

Apples. 
*:,*  Not  more  than  fice  large  or  nine  small  fruits  to 

form  a  dish. 
1. — Fifty  varieties  of  Apples  most  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. 
2. — Twenty-four  varieties  of  Apples  best  adapted  to 

the  exhibitor's  district. 
3. — Twelve  varieties  of  Apples  best  adapted  to  the  ex- 
hibitor's district. 
4. —  Six  varieties  of  Apples  best  adapted  to  the  ex- 
hibitor's district. 
5. — Twelve  varieties  of  dessert  Apples. 
6. — Twelve  varieties  of  culinary  Apples. 
7. — Six  varieties  of  dessert  Apples, 
8. — Six  varieties  of  culinary  Apples. 
9. — Apples  from  cordon,  bush,  or  pyi-amid  trees  (not 

to  exceed  twelve  varieties). 
10. — Apples  from  standards  in  orchards  (not  to  oxeeed 

twelve  varieties), 
11, — Apples  (not  exceeding  twelve  varieties)  grown  on 
special  stocks  of  which  particulars  must  be  given. 
12. — Apples  as  grown  and  sent  to  market,  one  peck  of 

each  (not  to  exceed  twelve  varieties). 
13.— New,  recently  introduced,  or  little  known  varieties 
of  merit. 

Pears. 

***  Not  more  tluui    lice  large  or  nine  small  fruits  to 
form  a  disli. 

1. — Thirty-six  varieties  of  Pears  most  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. 

2.  Twenty-four  varieties  of  Pears  best  adapted  to  the 
exhibitor's  district. 

3.  Twelve  varieties  of  dessert  Pears  best  adapted  to 
the  exhibitor's  district. 

4.— Six  varieties  of  dessert  Pears  best  adapted  to  the 

exhibitor's  district. 
.'), — Three  to  ,six  varieties  of  culinary  Pears. 
0. — Pears  from  trees  on  walls  (not  to  exceed  eighteen 

varieties).     Stocks  to  be  specified. 
7. — Pears  from  pyramids,  bushes,  or  open  cordons  (not 

to  exceed  eighteen  varietiet).  Stocks  to  be  t pecitied. 
8. — Pears   from    standard  trees   (not  to   exceed  six 

varieties). 


9. — Pears  as  grown  and  sent  to  market,  one  peck  of 

each  (not  to  exceed  six  varieties). 
10.— New,  recently  introduced,  or  little-known  varie- 
ties of  merit. 
Forms  to  be  filled  up  by  exhibitors  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  Mr.   Barron,  Secretary, 
Royal   Horticultural  Gardens,   Chiswick,  and    re- 
turned not  later  than  Wednesday,  October  10, 


An  unhealthy  Thorn,— Will  jou  kindly  tell 
me  the  disease  the  Thorn,  a  specimen  of  which  I 
send,  is  affected  with  I  I  should  like  to  know  the 
cause  and  cure  for  it.  The  trees,  which  have  been 
planted  ten  or  twelve  years,  are  growing  in  clay 
and  have  done  well  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
stem  and  the  limbs  are  clean  and  healthy.  This  is 
the  firot  time  this  variety  has  been  attacked  by  this 
disease.  We  have  had  the  same  disease  on  another 
variety  two  years  ago,  but  it  is  quite  clear  of  it  this 
season,  as  are  six  or  eight  other  varieties  of  the 
Crataegus.  All  the  trees  of  the  variety  I  send  you 
(Paul's  double  crimson)  are  infested.  I  expect  it 
will  prevent  them  blooming  next  season.  The  dis- 
ease began  to  attack  the  trees  before  they  had 
finished  blooming.— W.  WhAit,  Jlelion  Mon-hray. 

*^f*  In  reply  to  the  above,your  Thorns  are  attacked 
by  the  Hawthorn  cluster  cup  fungus  (Eroitelia 
lacerata);  no  doubt  the  present  wet  summer  has 
favoured  the  growth  of  this  fungus,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  remedy  for  it.  The  attack  this  year  is  too  ad- 
vanced for  anything  to  be  done  short  of  picking  off 
and  burning  the  infested  leaves  ;  when  the  leaves 
fall,  sweep  them  up  and  burn  them.  Next  year  as 
soon  as  you  notice  the  fungus  making  its  appear- 
ance, syringe  the  trees  with  half  an  ounce  of  sul- 
phide of  potassium  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
Why  only  one  variety  should  suffer  one  year  and 
one  another,  I  cannot  say. —  G.  S.  S. 

Curious  growth  on  Rhododendron.— I  seud 
you  what  I  fancy  is  rather  unusual  on  Rhododendrons 
in  the  way  of  a  large  leaf  development  after  the  style 
of  the  maggot  apple  of  the  Oak,  only  this  is  creamy 
white  and  rather  pretty.  The  Rhodrdendron  from 
which  it  was  cut  is  the  laier  white  form  of  ferru- 
gineum,  no  more  than  9  inches  high.  There  are  signs 
of  other  "apples"  on  the  same  plant,  but  they  are 
not  coming  forward  freely. — J.  Wood. 

***  The  curious  gall-like  growth  is  caused  by  the 
attack  of  a  remarkable  and  rather  rare  fungus  named 
Exohasidium  Rhododendri. — W.  G.  S. 

Death  of  Mr.  Rogers.- We  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr,  Rogers,  the  late  superintendent  of 
Battersea  Park.  He  has  been  ailing  for  nearly  two 
year.^,  anJ'at  the  time  of  his  death  was  sixty-two  years 
old.  Mr.  Rogers  had  been  engaged  in  Battersea  Park 
since  May,  1871,  The  announcement  of  his  death 
will  be  deeply  regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 


Melon  plants  dying- (O/^c  ii  ri-OB^I.),— Impossible  to 
say  udIcs3  wg  know  something  of  your  treatment. 

Coelog-yne  cristata.— "W.,"  writing  at  p.  111!  under 
above  h-ad,  speaks  of  quite  a  different  plant,  pribably  tlie 
old  Ccflogyne  specie,  a,— F.  W,  B. 

Names  of  plants.— i/  /.—I,  Centauicanigra;2,  Trago- 
pogon  minor  ;  3,  Galium  veriim  ;  4,  Ononts  spinosa ;  a,  Achillea 
millefolium  ;  they  are  not  injurious,  althoufh  not  benefidal 

to  good  hay. SititzoUuid  —Campanula  alpina, ./,  Mtl- 

,oi;i,— 1,  Gleditschia  i-p,;  2,  Periploc^  grieca ;  :i,  Weigela 
amabilis  ;   4,  Coanothus  ovatus  ;   5,    Clematis  Vlticella ;   li, 

Philadelphus, Sid,seriUr.—\,  Echium  violacenm;  2,  Sidal- 

cea  orcgana  ;  3,  Campanula  latif.  lia  var, ;  4,  Backhousia  rubra. 

E.  li.  F.—l,  Lysimachia  vulgaris  ;  2,  Thalictrum  minus  ; 

3,  Coroiiilla  varia;  4,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella. F.  Culcridgc. 

— Plectranthus     Gerardianus, Horace    IhnUlei/.— Ze-phy- 

ranthes  Candida, A.  C.—l,  Fuchsia  procumbenB  ;  2,  Tre- 

mandra  verticillata.—  11',  Bull.—I ,  Campanula  rapunculoides; 
2,  C,  turbinata ;  3,  C,  fi-agUis ;  4,  Alstrcemeria  aurea  ;  5,  A. 
chilensis  ;  C,  Santolinaincana  ;  r,  Erigeron  philadelphicum  ; 
S,  Sidalcea  malvaiflor?. ;  9,  iict  recognised;  11,  Potentilla 
v.ar.;  12,  Ohelono  barbata ;  13,  Centaurea  montana  var.;  14, 
Epilobium  angustifolium ;   14a,  apparently  a  pale  form  of 

Lychnis    chalcedonica. ir.    Richardson.  — I,    Picotee;     2, 

SeUagiuella  ca-sia  ;  3,  Ajuga'reptans  ;  4,  Linar'a  Cjmbalana  ; 
0,  Erigeron  phUadelphicurii ;  6,  Geranium  armonum ;  7, 
Cruciinilla  stylosa ;  8,  Rhynchofpfrmurn  jatminoir'es;  9, 
PlatyoDdon  grandiflorum  ;  we  can  only  name  six  varieties  of 

plants  at  one  time. F.  Fhtd.—I,  Woodwardia  radicans  ; 

2,   rlivmatodes,  probably  peltidea;   3.  Ptcris  cretioa  albo- 

lineata  ;  4,  llr-acsena  vivipara ;  0,  Car-ex  sp. F.  }Vlicalleji. 

_1.  form  of  Vauda  Bensonite :  2  Oucidium  curium  ;  3,  O. 
cris'pum  ;  the  flowers  will  improve  as  the  plant  gets  stronger. 

R,v.  W.  B.  Tagart  —Potentilla  tormentilla;  certainly  not 

poison!  us  ;  c  f ten  very  abundant  in  hay. I'oui'n  Amateur. 

—Thtrc  is  no  book  on  the  subject  you  refer  to. Mrs.  Corrie. 

—Arum  Dracunculus. 
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WOODS  &_F0 RESTS. 

DISEASES  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

Trees,  like  animals,  are  subject  to  a  variety  of 
diseases,  some  of  which  we  have  little  control 
over,  yet  by  careful  culture  we  can  at  least 
lessen  or  mitigate  the  evils  arising  from  many 
of  them.  Deep  planting  not  only  retards  the 
growth  of  trees,  but  likewise  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  many  diseases,  more  especially 
when  the  plants  are  inserted  too  deeply  into  cold 
stiff  clay  soils  that  naturally  attract  and  retain 
excess  of  moisture  ;  even  some  of  our  hardiest 
forest  trees  are  not  proof  against  the  evils 
arising  from  such  treatment.  Although  the 
Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris)  is  a  native  hardy 
tree,  yet  when  planted  under  the  above  condi- 
tions many  of  the  young  trees  die  off  altogether 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  while 
others  are  liable  to  be  infested  by  the  coccus 
insect  (Adelges  Pini),  which  appears  ia  the 
shape  of  small  whitish  spots  on  the  leaves, 
branches,  and  stem.  Others,  again,  are  apt  to 
be  attacked  by  a  fungus  (Peridermium  Pini) 
which  appears  on  the  stems,  leaves,  and  branches, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  small  pimples  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  I  do  not  remember  ever  see- 
ing old  well-established  trees  growing  on  suit- 
able soil  attacked  in  this  way,  neither  have  I 
seen  young  trees  raised  on  the  spot  from  seed 
upon  Heather  ground  affected.  This,  then, 
naturally  suggests  that  the  constitution  of  the 
plants  has  been  impaired  or  weakened  during 
their  nursery  career  or  at  the  time  of  planting 
them  in  the  forest,  and  there  appears  to  be  much 
practical  truth  in  the  system  of  sowing  the 
seeds  on  the  spot  where  the  trees  are  to  remain 
unto  they  reach  maturity.  In  a  country 
like  Great  Britain  where  a  great  many  estates 
are  of  a  limited  extent,  and  where  the  planta- 
tions are  of  a  mixed  character  and  planted  for 
ornament  and  shelter  as  well  as  utility,  this 
system  of  sowing  the  seeds  on  the  spot  is  un- 
suitable, but  in  all  cases  where  there  are  large 
tracts  of  waste  ground  suitable  for  the  profit 
able  growth  of  trees  it  is  a  cheap  and  very  effi- 
cient way  of  establishing  a  forest  and  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
landed  proprietors. 

The  cause  and  prevention  of  these  diseases 
are  not  so  intricate  and  oljscure  after  aU, 
and  are  quite  within  the  power  of  the  planter 
by  careful  culture  to  eradicate  or  even  to  pre- 
vent altogether.  In  addition  to  the  evils  of 
deep  planting,  young  trees  often  suffer  con- 
siderable damage  by  being  raised  in  nursery 
ground  that  has  been  frequently  used  for  the 
same  species  without  allowing  it  time  to  recover 
and  cleanse  itself,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  a 
dressing  of  manure  had  been  applied  before  in- 
serting the  plants.  I  have  had  to  do  with 
young  trees  raised  in  such  ground  and  found 
the  roots  of  many  of  the  plants  to  be  affected 
with  fungi.  Leaf-mould  is  an  excellent  and 
safe  manure  when  the  leaves  are  thoroughly 
decomfDSed,  but  when  the  leaves  are  mixed 
with  twigs  and  small  branches,  which  often 
contain  the  spores  of  fungi,  they  form  a  source  of 
danger,  even  although  they  may  appear  to  be 
i|uite  rotten.  In  planting  out  ornamental  Coni- 
fers that  had  beengroHm  under  such  conditions 
I  found  the  roots  of  many  of  the  plants  to  be 
speckled  with  small  whitish  spots  of  fungus, 
while  some  others  had  the  appearance  of 
powdered  wigs.  I  had  the  roots  of  some  of 
these  plants  carefully  washed  and  picked 
immediately  before  planting  them  on  the  spots 
where  they  were  to  remain.  One  Welling- 
tonia.  in  particular  which  was  very  liadly  af- 
fected, and  which  I  thought  could  not  recover. 


gradually  established  itself,  and  is  now  a  well 
furnished  tree  upwards  of  50  feet  high.  But 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  it  behoves 
the  cultivator  to  use  every  known  means  in 
his  power  to  prevent  disease,  for  as  soon 
as  the  juices  of  a  tree  are  impeded  in  their 
passage,  by  whatever  cause,  the  foundation  is 
laid  for  a  variety  of  diseases  such  as  parasitical 
fungus  and  the  attacks  of  insects  which  are 
always  on  the  move  for  a  suitable  place  to 
propagate  their  species.  The  larvae  of  some 
insects,  however,  feed  upon  the  foliage  of  trees 
that  are  in  perfect  health. 

When  the  Scotch  and  other  Pines  are  planted 
upon  soils  that  contain  chips  and  fragments  of 
wood  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  and  killed  by 
a  fungus  which  spreads  itself  out  like  a  sheet  of 
paper  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  stem 
with  such  rapidity  that  I  have  known  the  stem 
to  be  enveloped  for  several  feet  from  the  ground 
upwards  while  the  top  was  quite  green  and  gave 
no  indication  of  what  was  going  on  below. 
Another  and  equally  destructive  variety  of  this 
fungus  penetrates  its  way  from  the  ground 
upwards  between  the  bark  and  stem,  but  in 
place  of  forming  one  close  sheet  it  branches  out 
and  ramifies  in  all  directions,  and  when  the 
bark  is  removed  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  Ivy  traversing  a  wall.  I  have  never 
found  trees  growing  in  the  natural  forest 
attacked  by  this  fungus,  although  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  roots  of  trees  that  had  been 
felled  in  the  course  of  thinning  plantations 
formed  a  source  of  danger  to  those  left  upon 
the  ground,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  this  has 
not  been  conclusively  proved  to  be  the  case 
and  certainly  my  experience  goes  against  it.  The 
only  plausible  way  in  which  this  can  be  ex- 
plained is  that  the  roots  being  locked  up  in 
the  soil  the  spores  of  fungus  are  thereby  pre- 
vented from  lodging  upon  their  surface,  and 
although  they  may,  and  do,  lodge  upon  the 
stump  above  ground,  yet  when  they  become 
active  they  always  push  their  way  upwards, 
never  downwards,  hence  the  safety  of  the 
roots  and  trees  in  their  vicinity.  In  trench- 
ing out  roots  that  are  imbedded  in  sound  soil 
we  find  them  gradually  crumbling  into  dust 
without  any  appearance  of  fungus,  but  when 
we  have  to  do  with  roots  and  pieces  of  old 
timber  that  have  been  exposed  for  any  length 
of  time  to  the  atmosphere,  we  then,  as  a 
general  rule,  find  fungi  present  at  different 
stages  of  growth.  J.  B.   Webster. 


Hollies  killed  by  rabbits.— In  a  beautiful 
wood  in^  Surrey  the  other  day  we  saw  a  great  number 
of  Hollies  with  all  the  foliage  dead.  On  going  near, 
it  was  seen  to  be  the  work  of  the  rabbit.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  people  shouldallow  an  enemy  like  this  pest 
to  destroy  woodland,  arable,  and  pasture  land  as  it 
does.  Many  country  gentlemen  who  do  not  keep  down 
rabbits  suffer  more  from  them  than  they  know  of. 
Destruction  like  that  of  thefe  Hollies  is  clear  to  all, 
but  tlic  slow  deterioration  of  pasture  land  where  rab- 
bits abound  is  often  little  noticed,  and  woodland  suffers 
very  inucli  from  thrni. 

Varied  hardiness  of  trees.— A  late  editorial 
note  on  the  difference  in  hardiness  of  the  common 
and  hardy  Catalpa  is  suggestive.  Few  realise  the 
difference  in  hardiness  of  given  species  indigenous 
to  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  States.  The 
Eastern  Box  Elder  is  as  tender  here  as  a  Peach 
tree  while  onr  form  will  live  on  the  Red  River  of 
the  North.  The  Eastern  and  Southern  Red  Cedar 
will  not  endure  onr  summers  or  winters,  while  the 
Western  form  thrives  on  the  Black  Hills.  The 
Eastern  Sugar  Maple  will  not  thrive  here,  while  our 
form  is  one  of  our  hardiest  and  most  beautiful  trees. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Soft  Maple,  Ash,  and  indeed  nearly  al!  species 
common  to  the  east  and  west.  The  same  difference  in 
hardiness  of  species  is  found  with  all  ligneous  plants 


common  to  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  in  Asia.  As  instances,  the  Silver 
Spruce  (Picea  pungens)  of  the  west  slopes  of  the 
Rockies  is  tender  here,  while  that  east  of  the 
Divide  is  our  most  perfect  and  beautiful  Conifer. 
For  like  reasons,  the  Phellodendron  from  the  east 
slopes  cf  the  Ural  is  as  tender  here  as  a  Peach  tree, 
while  that  from  the  west  of  the  Divide  is  perfect  on 
onr  prairies. — J.L  'BvT>T>,I'i/ra  Af/ricuftura}  CoUetje , 
Planting  Lombardy  Poplars. — The  following 
is  an  artist's  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lombardy 
Poplar  should  be  dealt  with  :  "As  a  rule,  one  would 
use  Lombardy  Poplars  in  groups,  sometimes  a  clump 
composed  entirely  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  a 
mixed  clump  carefully  arranged  as  to  growth.  The 
Lombardy  Poplar  would  naturally  make  a  kind  of 
highest  point  in  the  composition  to  which  the  other 
lines  would  lead  up.  I  do  not  think  that  it  looks 
well  isolated,  nor  do  you  get  the  full  advantage  of 
its  distinct  form  when  it  occurs  singly  among  other 
trees,  but  the  repetition  of  the  perpendicular  line  is 
what  you  want.  I  think,  too,  for  an  avenue,  or  for 
a  line  of  trees  by  water,  the  Lombardy  is  not  easily 
beaten.  It  would  be  very  effective  on  high  ground, 
but  it  usually  gets  broken  by  the  wind  in  such  situa- 
tions ;  it  seems  also  to  do  best  in  a  damp  soil." 

Heaning  of  ornamental  planting. — The 
object  in  ornamental  planting  is  to  create  a  charac- 
ter of  art  throughout  the  plantation.  Suppose  it 
were  intended  to  form  a  pleasure  ground,  or  even 
a  shrubbery,  in  a  district  of  country  where  the 
Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  Birch,  Poplar,  Scotch  Pine,  Thoin, 
Holly,  Spindle  tree,  Elder,  &c.,  were  common  in 
the  weeds  and  roadside  plantations,  not  one 
of  these  trees  and  shrubs,  according  to  ourpiic- 
ciple  of  the  recognition  of  art,  and  more  especi- 
ally of_  high  art,  ought  to  be  introduced  in  the 
sbrubbeiy ;  but,  according  to  the  same  principle, 
variegated-  leaved,  double-  flowered ,  or  other  artificial 
varieties  of  all  these  species  might  be  introduced. 
In  a  botanic  garden  or  arboretum,  of  course,  the 
principle  will  not  apply,  because  the  object  there  is 
not  to  produce  a  work  of  elegant  art,  but  one  of  bo- 
tanical icience.  Cases  may  cccar  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  imitate  a  plantation  already  existing ; 
for  example,  where  two  estates  join  and  both  parties 
are  desirous  of  disguising  their  boundary.  In  this 
case  the  trees  in  the  plantations  on  the  margin  of 
the  one  estate  must  be  imitated  in  the  plantation  on 
the  margin  of  the  other,  without  reference  to  the 
trees  being  either  indigenous  or  foreign.  Cases  of 
this  kind,  however,  and  otlier  cases  that  might  be 
mentioned  have  nothing  to  do  with  planting  as  an 
elegant  art,  or  with  reference  to  landscape  gardening 
as  an  art  of  taste. — X. 

Wood  of  the  Hornbeam— On  account  of  its 
great  toughness  the  wood  of  the  Hornbeam  is  em- 
ployed in  engineering  work  for  cogs  in  machinery. 
When  subjected  to  vertical  pressure  it  cannot  be 
completely  destroyed  ;  its  fibres,  instead  of  breaking 
off  short,  double  up  like  threads,  a  conclusive  proof 
of  its  flexibility  and  fitness  for  service  in  machinery. 
AccDrding  to  Laslett,  the  vertical  or  crushing  strain 
on  cubes  of  2  inches  average  14  811  tons,  whilst 
that  on  cubes  of  1  inch  is  8  711  tons.  A  few  years 
ago  an  English  firm  required  a  large  quantity  of 
Hornbeam  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  lasts,  but 
failed  to  prceare  it  in  England.  They  succeeded, 
however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from  France,  where 
large  quantities  of  this  timber  are  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  in 
England  at  any  rate  lasts  are  no  longer  made  to 
any  extent  by  hand,  but  are  rapidly  turned  in  enor- 
mous numbers  by  machinery.  In  France  sabots 
are  also  made  of  Hornbeam  wood,  but  the  difficulty 
in  working  it  and  its  weight  render  it  less  valuable 
for  sabotage  than  Beech.  For  turnery  generally, 
cabinet-making,  and  also  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments, &c  ,  this  wood  is  highly  valued  ;  in  some  of 
the  French  wine-growing  districts,  viz.,  Cote  d'Or 
and  Yonne,  hoops  for  the  wine  barrels  are  largely 
made  from  this  tree.  It  makes  the  best  fuel  and  it 
is  preferred  to  every  other  for  apartments,  as  it 
lights  easily,  makes  a  bright  flame,  which  burns 
equally,  continues  a  long  time,  and  gives  out  abund- 
ance of  heat. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — SkaX-es2)eare. 


The  Fruit  Crops. 


but 


As  usual,  by  the  kindness  of  our  correspondents 
we  are  enaliled  to  publish  returns  of  the  fruit 
crops  from  almost  every  county  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  These  reports,  no 
doubt,  will  be  of  great  interest,  seeing  what  an 
unfavourable  season  up  to  the  present  we  have 
had.  This  season  has  been  a  remarkable  one,  in 
that  the  weather  has  been  unusually  cold  and 
unfavourable  to  vegetation  generally,  added 
to  which  great  complaints  have  been  made  as  to 
the  frequency  of  caterpillars  on  the  fruit  trees. 
These  insect  pests  have  in  very  many  cases  en- 
tirely stripped  the  trees  of  their  foliage,  so  that 
a  new  growth  in  many  cases  has  been  made,  and 
the  trees  are  now  a  mass  of  soft  green  leaves. 
The  Strawberry  crop  has  baen  in  most  cases  a 
failure,  blind  plants  being  very  common.  This 
blindness,  no  doubt,  is  the  result  of  last  year's 
drought,  as  in  many  places  where  the  plants 
after  the  fruit  was  gathered  received  a  soak- 
ing of  water,  blindness  has  not  been  so  preva- 
lent. The  annual  planting  of  Strawberries 
which  is  now  coming  into  vogue  will,  no  doubt, 
obviate  to  a  great  extent  this  fault,  as  we 
hear  that  where  young  plantations  have  been 
made  yearly  the  crops  have  been  aliout  the 
average.  Small  fruits,  such  as  Red  and  Black 
Currants,  have  been  generally  good,  and  the 
Victoria  Plum  seems  to  hold  its  own  as  a  sure- 
bearing  variety.  Tomatoes  outdoors,  so  profit- 
able a  crop  last  season,  are  this  year  a  failure,  and 
in  many  places  the  Tomato  disease  is  prevalent. 
In  many  of  the  London  market  gardens,  where 
large  breadths  of  Tomatoes  have  lieen  planted, 
not  a  single  fruit  can  be  seen.  With  this  brief 
introduction,  we  herewith  append  notes  on  the 
fruit  crops  by  Mr.  W.  Coleman  : — 

It  seems  but  the  other  day,  so  rapidly  has  time 
flown,  that  interesting  and  instructive  reports 
of  the  fruit  crops  of  the  past  year  were  pub- 
lished in  the  pages  of  The  Garden.  Full  twelve 
months,  however,  have  passed  away,  and  the 
lesson  we  have  learned,  if  of  no  other  value, 
most  certainly  has  proved  that  our  climate  is 
fickle  and  uncertain,  and  prophets  who  pre 
dieted  a  series  of  hot  dry  summers  once  more 
are  sadly  out  in  their  reckoning.  Last  year  at 
this  time  the  weather  was  intensely  hot  and 
dry,  and  fruit  growers  on  light  soils  were  begin- 
ning to  cry  out  for  rain ;  but  the  drought  con- 
tinued, and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
thorough  baking  was  doing  much  good  to  the 
land,  we  soon  discovered  that  the  crops,  fairly 
good,  must  sutler  in  quantity  it  not  in  quality. 
Rain  in  due  course  came,  but  too  late  to  be  of 
much  use  ;  consequently,  with  roots  impaired 
and  flower-buds  imperfectly  formed,  fruit  trees 
and  Strawberries  settled  down  to  rest  in  a 
doubtful  condition.  A  dry  winter  ensued,  the 
rainfall  in  the  spring  being  something  like  1  foot 
in  arrear  of  the  average,  and  yet  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  flowered  profusely,  the  individual 
'flowers  upon  Pears  and  Apples  being  larger 
and  bolder,  but  paler  than  usual.  Peaches,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  less  bold  and  brilliant, 
and  bad  weather  setting  in  at  the  time,  insect 
,  aid,  with  us  at  least,  was  almost  entirely  lost  in 
the  conveyance  of  the  rather  inert  pollen  to  the 
pistils  of  the  flowers.     Garden  trees  generally, 


however,  set  an  abundance  of  fruit,  and  half- 
hoping  the  prophets  were  right,  our  first  care, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  heavy  mulching  ; 
but,  alas  I  rain  set  in,  continued,  and  still  con- 
tinues ;  the  thick  vapour  rising  from  the  earth 
has  shut  out  the  sun,  and  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  July  now  passing  away  is,  I  believe,  the 
lowest  on  record.  Had  this  much-needed  rain, 
which  has  just  made  up  our  deficiency,  fallen  in 
the  winter,  or  immediately  after  our  orchard 
fruits  were  set,  we  might  have  been  spared  the 
terrible  wreckage  of  the  trees  and  crops  by  grub 
and  caterpillar,  but  it  held  ofi'  just  a  little  too 
long  for  the  fruit ;  not  so  for  the  trees,  as  many 
of  them  recently  voted  dead  are  now  covered 
with  soft  green  foliage.  The  crops,  too,  although 
partial,  and  notwithstanding  the  annual  lamenta- 
tion, are  more  abundant  than  the  most  sanguine 
anticipated.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  told 
that  Plums  in  the  Evesham  district  had  utterly 
failed  ;  but,  if  seeing  is  believing,  I  may  say 
I  have  just  seen  large  orchards  of  the  leading 
market  varieties,  including  Green  Gages,  clean, 
healthy,  and  literally  breaking  down  with  the 
weight  of  fruit.  Apples  and  Pears,  too,  are 
abundant  in  this  district,  but  fruits  of  all  kinds 
now  want  sun  and  warmth,  and  unless  this  in- 
cessant thunder  rain  gives  way,  and  that 
quickly,  to  brilliant  weather,  the  produce  of 
our  gardens  and  orchards  will  be  small,  late, 
and  flavourless,  and,  worse  still,  the  wood  and 
future  flower-buds  will  be  imperfectly  ripened. 
Having  already  devoted  too  much  space  to 
general  remarks  upon  the  result  of  two  of  the 
moat  remarkable  seasons  we  have  experienced 
for  many  years,  I  must  now  confine  myself  to 
very  brief  details,  as  I  am  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  be 
crowded  with  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.' Our  staple  crop  in  Herefordshire,  I  need 
not  repeat,  is  the 

Apple,  or  rather  an  apology  for  this  useful  fruit, 
as  I  am  sorry  to  say  much  yet  has  to  be  done  before 
we  can  hope  to  compete  with  our  neighbours.  The 
trees,  as  I  have  just  stated,  flowered  well,  but  late, 
and  escaping  spring  frosts,  we  quite  expected  a  glut 
of  all  sorts.  The  leaves,  however,  got  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  blossom;  rain  held  off,  then  set  in  con- 
tinually, and  thousands  of  trees  were  literally 
stripped  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  exist- 
ence. Some  varieties,  notably  Blenheim  Orange, 
are  carrying  heavier  crops  than  I  ever  saw  upon 
them,  and,  fortunately,  the  foliage  was  not  seriously 
injured.  Of  early  sorts  we  have  an  abundance  of 
Kerry  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Qaarrenden,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  SuiEeld,  Keswick 
Codlin,  New  Hawthornden,  and  Echlinville  Seed- 
ling, a  variety  which  never  fails.  Later  varieties 
included  Northern  Greening,  Sturmer  Pippin.  Clay- 
ffate  Pearmain,  Stone's  Apple,  Ashmead's  Kernel, 
Margil,  Damelow's  Seedling,  Golden  Winter  Pear- 
main, the  never  failing  Duck's-bill,  Winter  Queen- 
ing, Warner's  King,  and  Norfolk  Beaufin.  The 
whole  of  these,  where  within  reach,  have  been 
heavily  thinned,  and  still  they  are  too  thick  upon 
the  trees.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  several  other 
sorts  which  bore  profusely  last  year  are  thin  and 
partial. 

Plums  in  this  locality  produced  very  little  flower- 
consequently  we  have  a  thin  crop  of  fruit.  The 
trees  generally  were  badly  infested  with  the  grub 
of  the  sawfly,  but  the  culprit  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  loss  of  the  cream  of  the  buds  is  the 
bullfinch.  Another  reason  why  wall  and  garden 
Plums  are  thin  may  be  found  by  those  who  recol- 
lect the  enormous  crops  of  1886  and  the  terrific 
plague  of  green  aphis  last  year.  It  may  not  be  the 
true  or  only  reason,  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  young  standards  in  orchards  and  now 
loaded  with  fruit  suffered  less  than  trees  confined 
within  heat-absorbing  and  reflecting  walls.  This 
being  so,  the  grower  of  Plums  for  market  may  con- 
sole himself  with  the  assurance  that  well-drained, 


sheltered  orchards,  laid  down  in  Grass  and  open  to 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  form  the  best  home  for  the 
ordinary  varieties,  not  excluding  the  Green  Gage. 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  requires  warmth,  not  so  much  to 
set  and  swell  the  fruit  as  to  ripen  it  up  properly 
before  late  autumn,  and  many  of  the  choice  tender 
dessert  sorts  do  best  in  gardens,  but  for  profit  I 
must  commend  clean  healthy  standards  20  feet  to 
30  feet  apart  on  good  Grass  land. 

Pears,  which  bore  good  crops  last  year  and  were 
well  mulched  and  watered,  this  season  produced  a 
magnificent  blossom  and  set  well.  Others  which 
failed  in  1887  also  are  good,  and  although  leaf 
rollers  and  other  pests  gave  much  trouble,  the  crops 
generally  have  required  much  thinning.  The  fruit 
so  far  is  fine  and  remarkably  free  from  fungoidal 
spots ;  but  one  thing  now  is  sadly  wanting,  and  that 
is  bright,  hot  weather  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  and  give  flavour  to  the  fruit.  The  sorts 
which  have  required  most  thinning  are  Marie  Louise, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  the  old  Crassane  (a  good 
Pear  on  a  free  stock  and  a  heavy  soil),  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  B.  d'Aremberg,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  Ranee,  Passe  Colmar, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Dunmore  (a  good  early  va- 
riety). Van  Mens  Leon  Leclerc,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  and  Beurre^  Clairgeau.  Standards  on  deep 
soils  are  fairly  good,  but  late  ;  pyramids  and  bushes 
are  well  cropped  or  a  perfect  failure,  as  might  have 
been  expected  where  water  or  mulching  were  plied 
or  withheld  last  last  season. 

Cherries  in  gardens  and  orchards  set  well,  and 
a  moderately  moist  time  being  favourable  the  fruit 
has  attained  full  size,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of 
sun  is  deficient  in  flavour.  The  trees  have  not 
suffered  from  grub,  and  black  aphis,  thanks  to  re- 
peated applications  of  soapsuds  through  the  autumn 
and  winter,  has  never  been  less  troublesome.  Our 
best  crops  are  May  Duke,  Elton  Bigarreau,  Napoleon, 
and  Morello. 

Apricots  are  rather  extensively  grown  in  this 
county,  but  the  crops  this  season  are  light  and 
irregular.  Cottagers  who  neither  thinned  nor 
watered  last  year  will  not  derive  much  benefit  from 
their  trees  next  rent-day. 

Bush  fruits,  including  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Black,  White,  and  Red,  are  an  enormous  crop,  very 
fine  and  free  from  caterpillar,  but,  like  Cherries, 
the  Currants  are  deficient  in  flavour.  The  Goose- 
berry does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  and 
yet  its  successful  management  is  extremely  simple. 
If  those  who  advise  the  use  of  small  meshed  netting 
for  keeping  out  the  moth  were  to  give  up  writing 
such  absurd  nonsense  and  turn  their  attention  to 
the  removal  of  the  surface  soil  as  a  preliminary  to 
an  autumn  dressing  of  quicklime  and  a  few  spade- 
fuls of  fresh  compost  to  be  washed  down  by  soap- 
suds, caterpillar  would  soon  disappear  from  their 
gardens.  Keep  out  bullfinches  in  the  spring  and 
blackbirds  in  the  autumn,  but  at  other  times  let 
birds  and  moths  have  free  access  to  the  plantations. 
Raspberries  have  made  fine,  rather  gross  canes  and 
foliage,  and  the  crop  is  fairly  good,  but  much 
washed  and  damaged  by  incessant  rain.  A  moist 
time,  all  admit,  is  favourable  to  Raspberries,  but 
they  revel  in  sun  and  heatwhen  the fruitis  ripening. 

Strawberries.— Of  all  the  crops  grown  this 
year  the  Strawberry  is  the  most  capricious  and 
irregular.  Old  plantations  weakened  by  the  heat 
and  drought  of  the  past  summer  in  many  places 
have  been  a  complete  failure,  in  others  one  half  the 
plants  are  blind,  and  in  the  best  the  crop  has  been 
far  below  the  average.  Young  plantations,  espe- 
cially of  last  year's  formation,  are  best,  our  own 
crops  being  remarkably  good,  whilst  others  only 
one  year  older  and  well  done  with  mulching  and 
water  have  produced  very  little  fiower,  and  the 
gross  foliage  has  grown  altogether  out  of  character. 
Our  best  beds  have  been  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  La  Grosse  Sncr(5e,  President,  Paxton,  Filbert 
Pine,  a  first-rate  hardy  variety.  Doctor  Hogg,  and 
British  Queen.  Oxonian  and  Elton  on  north  bordeis 
are  fruiting  fairly  well,  but  these  two  in  this  situa- 
tion soon  rot  in  sunless  seasons.  The  past  and  pre- 
sent seasons  have  taught  a  lesson  that  should  not 
be  soon  forgotten  ;  first,  that  the  oldest  beds  should 
not  stand  over   the  third  year;   second,  that  the 
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best  results  follow  treating  the  Strawberry  as  a 
biennial.  Mildew  quite  early  in  the  season 
attacked  our  Paxtons,  but  a  few  dustings  with  dry 
sulphur  completely  cured  it.  Upon  a  large  open 
quarter  planted  two  years  ago  every  plant  of  Vi- 
comtesse  bore  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  Paxton  and 
President  were  75  per  cent,  blind,  and  British 
Qneen  was  a  complete  failure. 

Figs  on  walls  are  plentiful,  but  must  be  very 
late,  as  they  are  now  getting  too  much  moisture 
and  very  little  sun. 

Filberts,  Cobs,  and  Walnuts  are  more  plenti- 
ful than  we  at  one  time  anticipated. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 
Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing.— Strawberries, 
such  as  Sir  J.  Paxtonand  British  Queen,  are  very  good, 
but  the  flavour  is  poor,  owing  to  the  wet  weather. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  fine  and 
plentiful.  Pears  are  a  fair  average  crop,  except 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  which  fruited  so  well  last 
year.  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  Passe  Colmar,  and 
Jargonelle  are  bearing  very  good  crops.  Plums  are 
a  very  fair  crop,  and  Victoria,  Green  Gage,  and  Pond's 
Seedling  are  especially  good.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  not  quite  an  average  crop.  Apricots  are 
a  very  fair  crop  ;  also  Cherries  on  walls  and  stan- 
dards. The  Morellos  are  very  abundant.  Walnuts 
very  good.  Apples  are  not  quite  an  average  crop, 
though  there  was  plenty  of  bloom,  but  the  fruit 
kept  dropping,  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  weather. 
Lord  Suffield,  Margil,  Ribston  Pippin,  Minchal 
Crab,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Hanwell  Souring  are 
the  best  varieties  this  year.  As  to  dessert  kinds, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  stands  first  for  flavour ;  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Eibston  Pippin,  Margil,  Cobham  are 
also  good.  Kerry  Pippin  and  Sturmer  Pippin, 
though  on  a  hill  and  very  exposed,  the  subsoil 
being  a  very  heavy,  cold  clay,  we  have  to  root-prune 
very  often  to  keep  the  fibrous  roots  on  the  surface, 
— E.  Chadwick. 

Aldenham  House,  Elstree. — The  fruit  crops 
here  in  this  district  on  the  whole  are  satisfactory, 
except  Apples,  which  in  early  spring  promised  to 
be  good.  When  the  trees  commenced  blooming 
the  maggot  made  its  appearance  and  did  so  much 
damage  that  the  crop  is  far  below  the  average ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruit  that  had  set  is  now  falling. 
The  sorts  that  promise  best  are  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Ribston  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Wellington, 
HauweU  Souring,  Eohlinville  Seedling,  Cellini  Pip- 
pin. Pears  are  a  fair  crop.  Plums  good  on  pyra- 
mids, thin  on  walls.  Damsons  good.  Cherries, 
dessert  kinds  under  the  average ;  Morellos  plentiful 
and  very  fine.  Apricots,  which  generally  do  well 
here,  are  an  average  crop,  and  though  late  promise 
to  be  fine.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  thin,  but 
the  trees  are  making  good  growth  and  are  very 
clean.  Strawberries  a  heavy  crop,  and  have  lasted 
a  long  time.  The  best  were  Garibaldi,  President, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Currants  of  all  kinds,  also 
Rispberries  and  Gooseberries,  are  bearing  heavy 
crops.  With  reference  to  dessert  Apples,  the 
favourite  sorts  here  for  flavour  in  their  respective 
seasons  are  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Eibston  Pippin,  Margil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (which 
does  well  here,  and  is  by  far  the  best  for  flavour), 
Fearn's  Pippin,  and  Royal  Russet,  —  Edwin 
Beckett. 

Barrow  Point,  Pinner.— In  this  neighbour- 
hood the  fruit  crops  are  very  variable.  In  sheltered 
gardens  the  crops  are  a  fair  average;  in  exposed 
places  they  are  considerably  below  the  average. 
Pears  with  us  are  below  the  average,  those  on  walls 
carrying  a  fair  crop.  Currants,  especially  White 
and  Red,  a  good  average.  Raspberries  fair,  but 
with  little  flavour.  Gooseberries,  notwithstanding  an 
abnormal  attack  of  caterpillars,  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Apricots  a  poor  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
irregular  and  thin.  Aphides  were  very  trouble- 
some in  May,  and  their  attacks,  with  late  frosts, 
damaged  to  a  great  extent  what  promised  to  be  a 
fair  crop.  Plums  and  Damsons  are  above  the 
average;  late  Plums,  like  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  are 
exceptionally  good.  Strawberries  have  been  a  very 
disappointing  crop ;  the  bloom  indicated  a  good 


yield,  but  the  wet,  sunless  weather  has  resulted  in 
an  excess  of  foliage,  tasteless  fruit,  and  in  the  earlier 
sorts  a  want  of  colour ;  later  sorts  have  been  superior 
to  the  early  varieties.  Apples  are  variable,  irregular, 
and  some  sorts  totally  wanting.  This  remark  applies 
with  us  to  soft  cooking  Apples  of  the  Codlin  type. 
Orchard  trees,  with  the  exception  of  Blenheim 
Orange,  are  very  poor  indeed.  Our  best  crop  is  on 
small  trees  in  sheltered  places,  and  especially  on 
those  grafted  upon  the  Paradise  stock.  The  sorts 
most  appreciated  here  as  dessert  fruit  are  as  follows : 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Golden  Pippin,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  Eibston  Pippin, 
and  Blenheim  Orange.  The  last  is  a  great  favourite 
here,  this  being  due  to  its  fine  appearance  on  the 
table,  and  also  to  its  good  keeping  qualities.  King 
of  the  Pippins  and  Claygate  Pearmain  are  our  best 
flavoured  fruits  before  Christmas,  Margil,  Ribston 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  being  the  best  sorts  after. 
None  of  them,  however,  keep  in  such  good  condition 
as  Blenheim  Orange,  a  sort  that  on  our  heavy  clay 
soil  is  a  constant  bearer. — John  W.  Odell. 

Bedfont,  Middlesex.  —  Inverting  the  usual 
order  of  things,  I  begin  by  referring  to  Strawberries 
as  having  been  on  the  whole  a  promising  crop,  but 
bad  weather  seriously  affected  the  fruit,  one-third 
at  least  having  been  rendered  worthless.  President, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  are  our 
chief  market  sorts.  Raspberries  have  been  a  splendid 
crop,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  selling  well;  the  stools 
are  this  year  making  especially  good  canes  for  next 
year.  Black  Currants  a  grand  crop,  the  fruit  quite 
unaffected  by  bad  weather.  Reds,  also,  have  been 
very  "good,  and  Gooseberries,  in  spite  of  some  failures, 
very  fine  and  plentiful.  Morello  Cherries  a  great 
crop,  and  this  year  rather  sweeter  than  usual.  These 
are,  of  course,  on  standard  trees,  which  are  always 
handsome,  but  especially  when  in  fruit.  Sweet 
Cherries  a  good  crop,  also  not  a  common  feature  in 
this  district,  but  fear  of  splitting  through  excessive 
moisture  led  to  gathering  before  the  fruits  were 
really  ripe.  Walnuts  are  a  good  clean  crop.  Plums, 
chiefly  Victorias  and  Prince  of  Wales,  a  heavy  crop, 
and  Farleigh  Prolific  Damson  is  abundant  also,  and 
promises  to  be  fine.  With  warm  weather  the  Plum 
crop  should  be  a  first-rate  one  in  the  market  gardens. 
Pears,  generally,  are  good ;  Hessle,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Marie  Louise.'Alexander  Lambre,  Nouveau 
Poiteau,  Calebasse,  and  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  are 
bearing  well.  Still  the  product  in  fruit  is  much 
smaller  than  at  one  time  was  thought ;  indeed  the 
trees  most  profusely  flowered  have,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  fruit,  showing  that  the  cry  about  thinning  bloom 
is  abjurd,  as  an  excess  of  flower  almost  invariably 
means  lack  of  fertility,  and  in  artificial  thinning 
the  few  really  fertile  flowers  might  be  destroyed. 
The  Apple  crop,  left  to  the  last,  though  by  far  the 
most  important  of  our  hardy  fruits,  is  relatively  the 
poorest.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  good  crops 
on  particular  trees,  but  the  general  aspect  over 
thousands  of  market  trees  is  comparatively  few 
fruits;  indeed,  I  may  sum  up  the  crop  throughout 
our  district  by  saying  that  it  does  not  exceed  one- 
third,  and  hardly  reaches  one-fourth  of  a  good 
average  Apple  crop.  Some  sorts  here  and  there 
are  fruiting  well,  but  still  in  such  erratic  fashion 
that  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  the  result; 
for  whilst  Keswicks  and  Wellingtons  are  good 
in  one  garden,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Blenheims 
are  best  in  another.  Again,  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  a  truly  remark- 
able sight  is  the  wonderful  crop  of  fruit  on  dwarf 
bush  trees  of  several  kinds,  which  will  doubtless 
be  referred  to  elsewhere.  But  in  other  gardens  I 
find  dwarf  bush  trees  to  be  very  sparse  of  fruit,  and 
what  they  are  carrying  is  relatively  small.  Still,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Apples  started  a  fortnight 
late,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  that.  With 
some  really  ripening  weather,  which  happily  now 
seems  to  have  set  in,  what  fruit  there  is  should 
swell  up  rapidly  and  result  in  fine  .samples.  In  my 
own  garden  the  best  crop,  I  may  say  as  usual,  is 
found  on  a  large  tree  of  Waltliam  Abbey  Seedling. 
Kentish  Fillbasket  started  a  fine  crop,  as  also  did 
Flower  of  Kent,  but  both  dropped  fruits  consider- 
ably. All  others  are  very  thin  indeed.  With  respect 
to  flavour,  the  market  growers  recognise  Cox's 
Orange   Pippin   as   the  best  and   plant  it  largely 


They  anticipate  a  fine  crop  from  it  next  year  to 
compensate  for  the  present  season's  shortcomings. 
Earlier,  however,  the  Yellow  Ingestrie  is  in  great 
favour;  in  fact,  it  is  the  leading  favourite  with 
growers  and  buyers  in  its  season.  It  generally  fruits 
freely,  but  never  heavily.  Being  so  reliable  also 
helps  to  make  it  a  favourite.  Next  come  Kings, 
the  fruit  of  which  always  seems  to  be  excellent 
off  Middlesex  soil,  the  strong  clay  of  the  district 
apparently  favouring  quality  in  the  fruits.  This 
kind  bids  fair  to  be  a  popular  market  variety  till 
the  end  of  time.  Then  come  Margil,  a  moderate 
grower,  but  a  fairly  free  cropper  and  first-rate  in 
quality,  and  Blenheim  Pippin,  good  everywhere,  but 
this  season  a  very  partial  crop,  many  fine  trees  not 
carrying  a  single  fruit.  To  these  add  Lord  Suffield, 
Golden  Noble,  Wellington,  and  Warner's  King  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  the  cream  of  market  Apples 
in  this  district  has  been  skimmed. — A.  Dean. 

Iffoor  Park  Gardens,  Rickmansworth.^ 
Apricots  good  crop  under  protectors,  thin  on  trees 
exposed.  Apples  destroyed  by  caterpillar  and  trees 
very  much  injured,  also  Oaks  in  the  park  by  the 
same  pest.  Cherries  plentiful  and  good.  Pears 
very  good  on  walls,  on  espaliers  and  pyramids  very 
thin.  Plums  on  walls,  especially  Victorias,  good; 
very  few  on  other  trees.  All  bush  fruits  very 
fine  and  heavily  cropped.  Raspberries  and  Straw- 
berries very  plentiful,  but  a  great  quantity  spoiled 
by  the  continuous  rains;  Strawberries  a  little  defi- 
cient in  flavour,  but  large.  Gooseberries  heavily 
cropped  and  good. 

All  vegetables  have  done  well,  but  are  a  fort, 
night  late.  Potatoes  (Ashleaf)  excellent,  later 
kinds  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  disease. — 
J.  C.  Mundell. 

Gaddesden  Park,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
Herts. — In  these  gardens  and  neighbourhood  the 
Apple  crops  are  almost  a  total  failure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  sorts  in  different  parts  of  the  gar- 
den and  a  few  trees  of  Ribston  Pippin  on  a  south 
wall.  The  leaves  on  all  the  trees  were  very  much 
eaten  by  the  caterpillar,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the 
bloom  never  thoroughly  expanded.  Eibston  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  the  varieties  most  appre- 
ciated by  my  employer  as  dessert  Apples.  Pears 
on  pyramid  and  west  walls  are  a  very  thin  crop. 
Plums  on  south  walls  very  good,  but  on.north  walls 
thin.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  and  Figs  out  of 
doors  are  good,  but  late.  Red,  Black,  and  White 
Currants  are  bearing  a  very  heavy  crop.  Goose- 
berries and  Raspberries  also  carrying  a  good  crop. 
Cherries  are  excellent,  especially  Morellos,  on  east 
walls.  Apricots  very  thin.  Strawberries  a  mode- 
rate crop,  being  spoiled  by  the  wet  before  the  fruit 
ripened.— H.  Folkes. 

Hatfield  House,  Herts. — Generally  we  have 
not  such  good  crops  of  fruit  as  the  trees  promised 
before  coming  into  bloom.  There  was  abundance 
of  bloom,  but  the  setting  was  very  disappointing, 
possibly  through  the  cold  sunless  weather,  and  I 
think  the  dryness  of  the  soil  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Plums,  Peaches,  Cheriies,  and 
Pears  are  an  average  crop,  while  the  crop  of  Apples 
is  very  poor ;  caterpillars  in  May  were  so  numerous, 
that  they  reduced  the  poor  set  of  Apples  very 
much,  and  in  many  gardens  denuded  the  trees  of 
leaves,  probably  preventing  a  crop  next  season,  and 
in  some  cases  permanently  damaging  the  trees. 
The  following  dessert  varieties  are  good  flavoured, 
nice  looking,  and  good  bearers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, arranged  as  they  ripen  :  Early  Margaret,  Mab- 
bot's  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Claygate  Pear- 
main, Baddow  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  King  of  Pippins, 
Margil,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Lord  Burghley,  Devon- 
shire Q  aarrenden.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ,  Mann  ington's 
Pearmain,  Syke  House  Russet,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 
G.  NOKMAN. 

Beddington  House,  Surrey.— Fruit  crops, 
taken  on  the  whole,  are  below  the  average  here. 
Apples  a  very  poor  crop.  The  following  sorts  I 
find  have  the  best  flavour,  tested  as  dessert  fruits  : 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Margil,  Ribston  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Calville  Blanche,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin, 
Royal   Pearmain,  Scarlet   Nonpareil,  and  Sturmer 
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Pippin.  Pears,  viz  :  Williams'  Bon  Chietien,  Jar- 
gonelle, Beurrfi  d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  Knight's  Monarch,  Jose- 
phine de  Malines,  Beurre  Superfin,  Passe  Colmar, 
and  Souvenir  du  Congrfes,  are  all  bearing  fall  crops, 
most  other  sorts  poor.  Peaches,  Apricots,  and 
Nectarines  rather  thin.  Morello  Cherries  very 
good.  Plums  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Currants  a  heavy  crop,  but  greatly 
damaged  by  the  heavy  rains.  Medlars  good.  Wal- 
nuts good.  Filberts  poor.  Figs  a  very  good  crop. 
— T.  N.  Pbnfolp. 

Morden  Park,  Mitcham. — The  fruit  prospects 
in  this  district  were  very  promising  in  the  spring, 
but  the  cold  winds  destroyed  most  of  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  the  caterpillars  severely  at- 
tacked the  Apples.  Here  and  there  a  tree  escaped, 
but  generally  Apples  are  a  failure.  Pears  also  were 
attacked  by  caterpillars  to  a  less  extent,  and  there 
is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  fruit.  Strawberries  have 
been  abundant  and  good.  There  are  also  good  ave- 
rage crops  of  Cherries  and  Plums.  Currants  have 
been  abundant ;  Gooseberries  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Raspberries  large,  but  of  very  indifferent  flavour. 
We  have  few  varieties  of  dessert  Apples,  as  our 
orchard  is  gradually  getting  worn  out.  Some  young 
trees  have  not  grown  sufficiently  to  fairly  judge  by, 
but  the  sorts  most  reliable  year  by  year  are  Golden 
Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Reinette  du  Canada,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Court  Pendu  Plat. — C.  Gibsox. 

Polesden  Lacy,  Dorking,  Surrey. — Apricots 
are  under  average  and  Plums  an  average  crop  on 
walls.  Cherries  an  average  crop,  but  Morellos  are 
very  good.  Of  Strawberries  we  had  a  good  crop 
for  the  early  sorts,  but  damaged  by  wet.  Red  and 
White  Currants  an  average  crop,  the  black  varieties 
excellent.  Raspberries  are  over  average,  but  defi- 
cient in  flavour.  Of  Pears  the  early  kinds  are  an 
average  crop,  the  late  varieties  falling  short.  Apples 
are  under  the  average  both  on  espaliers  and 
standards.  Many  of  the  trees  bloomed  well,  but 
the  flowers  very  quickly  fell  and  without  setting. 
In  some  of  the  orchards  in  this  neighbourhood  the 
trees  are  much  injured  by  caterpillars.  I  find  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  by  far  the  best  flavoured  sort  grown 
here,  the  old  Blenheim  Pippin  being  always  good, 
both  for  dessert  and  kitchen  use,  and  is  the  best 
bearing  kind.  The  old  Lemon  Pippin  does  well  and 
is  a  great  bearer,  keeping  good  a  long  time.  Larger 
fruited  kinds  do  not  do  well  here,  the  soil  being 
shallow.  Apple  trees  [^often  require  renewing. — 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Grenehurst,  Dorking. — Apples  here,  which 
promised  to  be  an  abundant  crop,  are  an  entire 
failure,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillars, 
which  cleared  all  before  them.  Here  we  grow 
about  100  sorts  of  Apples  on  about  1  ]  acres  of 
ground,  about  180  trees  being  grown  as  pyramids, 
kept  closely  pruned,  and  about  1000  cordons  trained 
to  wires  and  walls,  and  this  season  there  are  not 
more  than  fifty  Apples  in  all.  The  following  dessert 
kinds  we  consider  are  the  best  (favoured  in  their 
various  seasons  :  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini 
Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Scarlet 
Pearmain,  Cornish  Gillifiower,  Claygate  I'earmain, 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Cockle  Pippin,  Court  of 
Wick,  Calville  Blanche,  Welford  Park  Nonsuch, 
Calville  Rouge,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Reinette 
du  Canada,  Gladstone,  Northern  Spy,  Reine  des 
Reinettes,  Baldwin,  Emperor  Alexander,  Mire  de 
Menage.  We  grow  many  other  sorts,  but  con- 
sider the  above  the  most  useful  for  appearance, 
flavour  and  cropping,  but  of  all  Apples  I  think 
there  is  none  which  can  touch  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  for  flavour.  Pear  trees  here  are  looking 
well  and  were  not  injured  by  the  caterpillars,  and 
are  all  carrying  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  I'ium 
trees  on  the  walls  are  also  heavily  laden  with  fruit, 
but  standards  are  bearing  poor  crops.  Morello 
Cherries  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  so  were  the  dessert 
kinds.  Peaches  are  a  very  poor  crop.  Nectarines 
and  Apricots  are  also  a  very  poor  crop.  Red, 
White,  and  Black  Currants  are  a  heavy  crop,  and 
Gooseberries  also.  I  may  mention  that  there  are  no 
Apples  in  this  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  I  can  find 
out.     I  have  been  several  miles  round  about,  and 


with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a  solitary  tree 
in  a  cottager's  garden,  everyone  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillars. — 
William  Shepherd. 

Ampthill  House,  Ampthill. — Apples  much 
below  the  average;  the  trees  promised  well  when 
in  bloom,  but  owing  to  the  cold  weather  most 
of  them  only  set  a  thin  crop.  The  best  dessert 
kinds  with  us  are  Golden  Reinette,  Red  Quarren- 
den, Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Golden  Pippin.  The  best  kitchen  sorts  with  us  are 
Lord  Suffield,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Alexander,  and 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  all  carrying  a  fair  crop. 
Pears  a  fair  crop  on  the  walls,  but  standards  here 
are  almost  a  failure;  on  the  whole  much  below  the 
average.  The  best  sorts  with  us  are  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  Diel,  Bergamot  Esperen,  and  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain.  Apricots  are  much  below  the  average. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  walls  are  very  poor, 
but  an  abundant  crop  in  the  houses.  Strawberries 
with  us  have  been  good.  President  and  Keen's 
Seedling  carrying  the  best  crops.  Cherries,  Rasp- 
berries, Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Plums  are 
abundant  crops. — W.  J.  Empson. 

Luton  Hoo  Park,  South  Beds. — Apricots 
are  almost  a  complete  failure.  Apples  are  under 
average ;  some  trees  are  heavily  laden,  while  others 
are  barren,  notwithstanding  all  were  alike  clothed 
in  bloom.  Our  east  orchard  on  Grass  is  barren  ;  it 
was  completely  decimated  by  grub.  Immediately 
it  was  out  of  bloom  we  were  obliged  to  syringe  the 
bulk  of  the  Apple  trees  with  Hellebore  powder  to 
rid  them  of  the  pest,  which  it  did  effectually.  The 
trees  in  the  west  orchard  are  bearing,  however, 
a  fair  crop,  some  of  them  being  heavily  laden ; 
this  portion  is  under  cultivation,  and,  singular  to 
say,  was  not  visited  by  the  scourge.  Dessert 
Apples,  as  a  rule,  are  very  fair  as  regards  size,  col- 
our, and  flavour.  The  varieties  depended  on  are 
Margaret,  Early  Harvest,  Kerry  Pippin,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Nonpareil, 
Cockle  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, King  of  the  Pippins,  Margil,  Pine-apple 
Pippin,  Herefordshire  Beaufin,  takes  a  beautiful 
colour.  Our  standard  kitchen  Apples  are  Keswick 
Codlin,  Nelson's  Glory,  Lord  Suffield,  Hawthorn- 
den,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Menage,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Norfolk  Beaufin.  Cherries  (Morello)  are  a  good 
crop,  the  trees  healthy  and  fruit  swelling  satisfac- 
torily. Dessert  under  average.  Gooseberries  are 
very  scarce  owing  to  the  ravages  of  birds  in  early 
spring.  Currants  are  a  good  crop,  especially  Black, 
which  are  very  large.  Red  and  White  very  small. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  light  crop,  but  the 
trees  are  remarkably  clean  and  healthy.  Figs  are 
full  of  promise,  all  depending  upon  the  weather. 
Plums  are  very  scarce,  shy-bearing  kinds  are  a 
failure.  Strawberries  were  a  fair  average,  but  much 
injured  by  wet.  Raspberries  are  a  good  crop,  and 
of  good  size,  but  owing  to  so  much  wet  the  quality 
is  much  deteriorated.  Nuts  are  under  average,  and 
were  severely  attacked  by  grubs.  The  present 
season  cannot  be  called  a  fruit  one,  especially  in 
this  district.  Our  soil  is  a  cold  clay  with  flints 
resting  on  chalk.— William  M.  Baillie. 

Nuneham  Park,  Abingdon — Apples  and 
Pears  are  considerably  under  the  average.  Apricots 
very  good,  our  trees  being  laden  with  fine  fruits, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Figs.  Cherries 
of  dessert  varieties  are  an  average  crop ;  Morellos 
on  north  walls  abundant.  Of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines we  grow  none  outside,  but  very  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  trees  much  blistered.  Plums 
are  a  fair  average  crop.  Strawberries  much  under 
average ;  a  great  quantity  of  the  plants  were  barren, 
the  cause  of  which  I  attribute  to  the  heat  of  1887, 
the  plants  being  parched  up ;  consequently,  when 
they  made  their  growth,  we  had  not  sufficient  sun 
to  ripen  the  crowns.  On  a  new  plantation  made 
with  forced  plants  we  had  a  very  good  crop. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  abun- 
dant and  good.  Nuts  and  Walnuts  average,  but  the 
latter  somewhat  irregular.  With  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  Apple  as  a  dessert  fruit,  the  follow- 
ing, taken  in  the  order  named,  I  find  the  best 
varieties  with    us ;    Kerry  Pippin,    Cellini,    Cox's 


Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  the  true  old 
Golden  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Sturmer  Pippin,  a  grand  Apple. — A.  G. 
Nichols. 

Titness  Park,  Sunninghill,  Berks.— The 
Apple  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure.  Pears  are  a 
thin  crop,  and  one  half  of  the  trees  has  been  in- 
jured more  or  less  by  caterpillars.  Most  of  our 
Plum  trees  have  no  fruit  on  them.  One  tree  of 
July  Green  Gage  has  a  full  crop,  but  the  fruits  are 
very  flavourless.  In  the  neighbourhood  Apples  are 
scarce.  Trees  which  had  none  on  them  last  year 
have  from  a  sprinkling  to  an  average  crop  on  them 
this  season.  Pears  are  better,  but  the  fruits  are  much 
deformed.  Dessert  Apples  here  are  of  good  quality 
and  keep  well ;  the  sorts  that  do  best  in  the  gardens 
here  are  Blenheim  Pippin,  Besspool,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Margil,  and  Mannington's 
Pearmain. — Thomas  Duncan. 

Lockinge  Park,  Wantage. — Apricots  few, 
but  very  good  in  quality.  The  trees  bloomed  abun- 
dantly, but  owing  to  continuous  east  winds  and 
wet  the  early  blooms  had  not  the  least  chance  of 
being  fertilised.  Plums  average,  and  very  good  in 
quality.  Cherries  average  in  the  district,  not 
first-rate  in  flavour.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
under  the  average,  and  trees  very  much  blistered. 
This  I  attribute  to  the  cold  and  excessive  wet,  our 
trees  growing  in  a  very  exposed  position.  Pears 
average,  some  sorts,  such  as  Beurre  Diel,  Marie 
Louise,  Josephine  de  Malines,  being  attacked  this 
season  with  a  kind  of  black  fungus  just  after  setting. 
Apples  are  only  half  a  crop  this  year.  We  suffered 
considerably  from  the  maggot,  especially  in  orchards 
in  exposed  positions.  A  few  orchards  in  this  district 
standing  in  sheltered  places  escaped,  and  promise  a 
fair  crop  of  fruit  of  good  quality.  I  wish  I  could 
say  this  was  general.  Strawberries  a  light  crop,  a 
great  many  of  our  best  fruits  being  spoiled  with  a 
small  black  slug,  and  this  in  spite  of  propping  up 
and  catching  by  hand.  Small  fruits,  such  as 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  are  in 
abundance  and  very  fine.  Nuts,  Cobs  and  Filberts 
are  a  very  light  crop  ;  but  Walnuts  are  very  abun- 
dant, such  a  crop  not  having  been  known  for  years. 
Blenheim  Orange  runs  King  Pippin  very  close 
for  the  premier  position  ;  the  flavour  is  very  good 
with  us  until  Christmas ;  after  that  time  it  does 
not  keep  so  sound  as  the  King.  These  two  I 
consider  the  finest  Apples  grown.  Scarlet  Russet  is 
a  good,  useful  late  dessert  Apple  and  of  very  good 
flavour,  but  with  us  it  is  rather  small.  Irish  Peach 
is  always  of  first-rate  flavour  with  us,  coming 
into  use  at  the  latter  part  of  August,  succeeded  by 
Devonshire  Quarrenden.  This  makes  a  very  showy 
dish  for  table,  but  with  us  is  only  second  rate  in 
flavour ;  it  carries  us  through  September.  Fearn's 
Pippin  is  our  next  on  the  list.  This  Is  also  a  first 
rate  Apple  for  use  in  October;  later  than  that  with 
us  it  becomes  flavourless.  Cox's  Pomona  is  a  good 
useful  dessert  Apple  for  the  early  part  of  November, 
and  flavour  good.  King  Pippin  is  the  best  of  all 
for  dessert,  both  as  regards  shape  and  flavour ; 
its  keeping  qualities  are  good,  carrying  us  on  well 
into  the  new  year.  Besspool  we  find  useful  in 
January,  but  only  second-rate  in  flavour  ;  it  makes 
a  showy  dish  for  table.  Claygate  Pearmain  and 
Sturmer  Pippin  are  also  useful  for  February,  and  cf 
fair  flavour.  Lemon  Pippin  is  also  useful  in  JIarch 
for  making  up  a  dessert.  The  flesh  is  rather  acid. 
Jacks  is  a  local  name,  I  believe;  I  never  heard 
of  it  before  till  I  came  to  Lockinge.  I  have  found 
this  useful  at  times  when  other  sorts  have  been 
scarce.  Flavour  moderate,  but  will  keep  well  into 
August.  Miller's  Seedling. — This  Apple  originated 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  believe  will  be  largely 
grown  when  better  known.  Being  very  early,  of 
good  flavour  and  colour,  it  will  make  a  good  market 
fruit.— J.  Rose. 

Tlie  Deodars,  Meopham,  Kent. — The  fruit 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  recent  years,  with  the  exception  of 
Apples,  which  are  below  the  average.  Strawberries 
have  been  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  a  great  many 
rotted  owing  to  so  much  wet  and  cold  weather. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries  are  good  average 
crops.    Cherries  good,  but  many  of  the^early  sorts 
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Bpoilt  with  the  rains.  Plnms  average;  Peaches 
under  average ;  Pears  under  average ;  Nuts  under 
average.  Apples:  The  best  dessert  bind  grown 
here  is  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  the  tree  grows  well 
and  crops  well.  It  is  the  best-flavoured  Apple 
that  I  know.  Blenheim,  King,  Kerry  Pippin,  and 
many  others  bear  good  crops  in  their  seasons. 
Kitchen :  Hawthomden  (New),  Lord  Suffield,  Lady 
Henniker,  Loddington  Seedling,  Warner's  King, 
Bchlinville  Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  &c.,  are 
doing  well ;  also  Wellingtons  do  well.  I  have  only 
just  finished  using  the  last  named,  and  they  were 
sound  and  firm.— R.  Phillips. 

Worth  Park,  Crawley,  Kent.— I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  Apple  crop  in  this  locality  is  very  thin, 
the  poorest  I  have  ever  seen.  The  best  dessert  va- 
rieties are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Golden  Knob,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Yellow  Inges- 
trie.  Regarding  small  fruit  we  have  had  a  very 
good  crop,  although  somewhat  damaged  by  the  re- 
cent heavy  rains.  The  stone  fruit  under  glass  has 
been  very  good  ;  outside  almost  a  failure,  with  the 
exception  of  Morello  Cherries  and  Damsons.— 
Thomas  Glen. 

Sherwood  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells.— 
The  Apple  crop  is  much  under  an  average  one  in 
this  district.  Pears  and  Plums  are  also  under  the 
average,  with  the  exception  of  Rivers'  Early,  which 
is  loaded.  Cherries  are  a  good  crop.  Gooseberries, 
Currants  and  Raspberries  also  very  abundant  and 
good.  Strawberries,  especially  such  varieties  as 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
and  La  Grosse  Sucree,  had  a  good  crop;  Keen's 
Seedling  grew  very  rank  and  never  showed  a 
flower.  On  the  walls  Peaches  set  well,  but,  owing 
to  the  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  season,  I  am  doubtful 
if  they  will  ever  ripen  their  fruit.  We  have  a  wall 
covered  with  Pears  and  Plums  on  the  cordon  system, 
with  18  inches  of  glass  running  along  the  top  of 
the  wall  which  protects  the  trees  when  in  flower  ; 
and  the  foUowing  kinds  bear  a  very  heavy  crop,' 
viz..  Winter  Nelis,  Beurr(5  Ranee,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle, 
Beurr(5  Hardy,  Beurrt?  Diel,  Easter  Beurro,  Jargonelle, 
Comte  de  Lamy,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Van  de  Weyer 
Bates,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour, 
Hacon's  Incomparable,  Doyenng  Boussoch,  Beurre 
d'Aremburg,  Bergamot  d'Esperen,  Clapp's  Favourite 
and  Beurri?  Superfin.  Of  Plums  the  best  are  Gisborne, 
Blue  Prolific,  Washington,  Early  Prolific,  The  Czar, 
and  Kirk's.  Our  best  dessert  Apple  is  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  which  is  in  splendid  conditionfrom  November 
to  the  end  of  March.— D.  McKenzie. 

Eridge  Castle  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
— The  fruit  crop  in  Sussex  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
last  year,  more  especiaUy  the  Apples,  which  bore 
an  enormous  crop,  with  the  result  that  the  trees 
were  partially  enfeebled,  and  also  prevented  from 
forming  snfticient  fruit  buds.  Some  trees  of  Sturmer 
Pippin,  however,  which  had  their  buds  pecked  out 
by  tomtits  in  1887  and  the  crop  entirely  destroyed 
have  this  year  an  average  crop,  another  instance  of 
the  necessity  of  timely  thinning  to  produce  finer 
fruits  and  continued  vigour  in  the  trees.  Another 
great  cause  of  failure  in  fruit  trees  is  planting  them 
in  warm  low-Ijing  ground,  which  induces  early  bloom- 
ing, and  consequently  more  subject  to  eariy  spring 
frosts,  which  are  often  sharper  in  hollows  than  on 
higher  ground,  and  the  opposite  extreme  is  equally 
as  bad  when  tender  fruit  trees  are  planted  on  ex- 
posed hills  and  breezy  knolls.  Orchards  should  be 
well  sheltered  with  surrounding  trees  at  a  distance, 
so  as  not  to  rob  the  orchard  of  its  nourishment.  I 
have  found  the  Pine  tribe  best  for  shelter.  Another 
great  mistake  in  Apple  orchards  is  starving  the 
trees.  To  produce  fine  fruit  the  trees  should  be  top- 
dressed.  Often  the  knife  is  too  freely  applied,  as 
merely  thinning  the  branches  is  generally  found 
sufficient.  The  richest  Apple  in  cultivation  is  the 
Gravenstein,  but  it  is  delicate  and  only  fit  for 
espaliers.  The  best  all-round  Apple  is  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  but  It  does  not  keep  late ;  therefore  one 
must  have  recourse  to  other  kinds  to  pro'ong  the 
season.  The  best  late  dessert  Apple  is  Sturmer 
Pippin,  which  may  be  kept  plump  and  good  till 
June.  The  following  kinds  are  a  full  crop  here  this 
year:     King  of  the  Pippins,  New  Hawthomden, 


Cockle  Pippin,  Mere  de  M6nage,  Norfolk  Beaufin. 
Winter  Hawthomden,  Betty  Geeson, Sturmer  Pippin, 
Lady  Henniker,  Fairy  Apple,  Hanwell  Souring, 
Adam's  Pearmain,  Hughes'  Golden  Pippin,  Striped 
Beaufin,  Wellington,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Manning- 
ton's  Pearmain,  Gravenstein,  Queen  Caroline,  White 
Paradise,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Kerry  Pippin,  Winter 
Queening. — J.  Rust. 

Basset  Wood,  Southampton.— The  small 
frait  crops  here  are  very  heavy,  but  owing  to  rains 
a  great  deal  is  rotten.  Pears  and  Plums  a  fair  crop, 
but  Apples  quite  a  failure  in  this  garden.  Peaches 
very  good.  The  following  Apples  we  find  very  good 
both  for  cooking  and  dessert:  Blenheim,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  King  Pippin,  Nonsuch,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Lady  Henniker.  Dessert  only:  Cockle  Pippin, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Mannington's  Pearmain, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Golden  Russet, 
Red  Ingestrie. — F.  Bohey. 

Heckfield  Place,  Winchfield,  Hants.— I 
regret  to  have  to  report  that  as  regards  this  district 
this  is  the  worst  season  that  I  have  known  during 
the  twenty-two  years  I  have  lived  at  this  place.  As 
regards  Apples,  the  crop  is  practically  a  failure  ;  we 
may,  perhaps,  manage  to  gather  a  couple  of  dozen 
bushels  in  garden  and  orchard  combined.  The 
plague  of  caterpillars  that  early  in  June  raged  over 
a  great  part  of  the  country,  more  particularly  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  districts  of  England,  literally 
took  possession  of  the  trees,  and  devoured  leaves, 
smaU  fruits  and  blossoms,  and  in  some  instances 
the  new  shoots  the  trees  were  making.  Many  Pear 
trees  shared  the  fate  of  the  Apples,  but  by  persis- 
tent syringing  of  the  trees  with  the  garden  hose,  we 
managed  to  dislodge  the  caterpillars  and  save  a 
part  of  the  frait  on  some  of  the  trees,  on  waUs  in 
particular,  but  the  entire  crop  will  not  average  a 
tenth  of  our  usual  quantity.  The  trees  are  now 
clean  and  plumping  up  buds  well,  but  unless  we 
soon  get  a  change  to  brighter  weather  they  cannot 
ripen,  and  so  next  year  may  be  as  bad  as  this. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls  are  a  full  crop 
and  the  trees  healthy,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  fruit  will  ripen  up,  so  late  and  still  sunless  is 
the  season.  They  were  well  protected  with  scrim 
canvas,  and  all  through  the  roasting  weather  of  last 
July  and  August  had  abundant  supplies  of  water, 
hence  their  fruiting  so  well  now.  During  the  pre- 
valence of  the  caterpillar  plague,  to  prevent  the 
pest  getting  a  footing  on  these,  they  were  frequently 
dusted  over  with  Tobacco  powder,  and  to  this  alone 
is  due  their  freedom  from  attack.  Apricots  are 
about  a  third  of  a  crop  ;  trees  that  had  full  supplies 
of  water  last  summer  are  fruiting  well,  but  those 
that  had  but  short  supplies  are  very  sparse  of  fruit. 
Caterpillars  never  touched  the  trees,  and  they  are 
at  present  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  anyone  could 
wish.  Plums  are  badly  afl'ected  by  aphis,  and 
though  nearly  all  varieties  and  forms  of  trees 
bloomed  well,  there  is  not  more  than  half  a  crop  ; 
Victoria  and  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  are  the  best 
fruited.  Cherries,  more  especially  MoreUos,  are 
carrying  good  crops,  and  the  trees  are  very  clean. 
Raspberries  have  been  and  still  are  abundant. 
Strawberries  very  heavy  crops,  but  much  damaged 
by  rain,  and  the  fruits  were  comparatively  flavourless 
for  lack  of  sunshine.  Currants  of  all  sorts  were 
never  more  plentiful  nor  finer.  With  reference  to 
your  inquiry  as  to  the  best  dessert  Apples  of  the 
district,  I  name  those  that  are  most  valued  here  in 
the  various  seasons :  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Adam's  Pearmain,  American  Mother  Apple,  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ashmead's 
Kernel,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden 
Harvey,  Hughes'  Golden  Pippin,  Keddleston  Pippin 
and  Mannington's  Pearmain.— W.  Wildsmith. 

Dropmore,  Maidenhead.— The  fruit  crops, 
generally  speaking,  are  this  year  considerably  below 
the  average  in  this  neighbourhood,  partly  owing  to 
the  cold  spring  and  continued  easterly  winds,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
which  are  very  thin.  Apricots,  although  not  much 
grown,  suffered  less  and  are  bearing  fair  crops. 
Apples  are  almost  a  failure;  the  trees  generally 
bloomed  in  profusion,  but  did  not  set  freely,  and 
the  after-attack  of  caterpillars  almost  stripped  the 
trees  of  foliage  and  of  what  little  fruit  remained. 
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They  are  now  making  new  growths  and  have  a 
somewhat  spring-like  appearajice,  the  heavy  rains 
having  thoroughly  cleansed  the  trees.  Here  and 
there  an  occasional  tree  is  bearing  a  fair  crop,  not- 
ably Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Lemon 
Pippin.  For  dessert,  I  find  of  good  flavour  Irish 
Peach  and  Red  Quarrenden,  followed  by  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Mannington's  Pearmain, 
and  Court  Pendu  Plat.  Bush  fruits  are  plentiful 
and  good.  Strawberries  very  good  crop,  but  par- 
tially spoUt  by  excessive  rains.  Nuts  plentiful,  but 
late  and  small.— C.  Hbbein. 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex.— The  Apple 
crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  by  no  means  as 
good  as  was  expected  from  the  great  show  of  blos- 
som we  had  in  the  spring.  It  is  under  the  average 
all  through  this  district.  It  is  only  a  few  kinds 
which  are  carrying  any  crop,  namely:  Keswick 
Codlin,  Flower  of  Kent,  Lady  Henniker,  Old  Haw- 
thomden, Sturmer  Pippin,  Dr.  Hogg,  Stirling  Castle. 
Of  dessert  Apples  for  July  and  August,  I  think  more 
should  be  grown  in  private  gardens  of  such  varieties 
as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Irish  Peach,  with  a  delicious 
aromatic  flavour ;  Early  Strawberry,  a  good  early 
Apple  for  August,  free  bearer  and  good  sweet 
flavour ;  and  Beauty  of  Bath,  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Cooling  &  Sons,  which  wiU  prove  one  of  our  best 
early  dessert  Apples  when  better  known  ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely handsome,  has  a  brisk  and  agreeable  flavour, 
and  should  receive  early  notice  by  all.  The  Red 
Astrachan  is  a  beautiful  early  Apple  which  should 
be  in  every  collection.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
good  worthy  kinds  to  follow  in  their  seasons  for 
September  and  October.  We  have  Kerry  Pippin, 
which  is  best  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree  ;  it  is  of  a  rich 
sweet  flavour.  Gravenstein,  which  has  a  remarkably 
rich  flavour,  and  is  crisp,  juicy  and  sweet,  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  one  of  our  best  for  jelly  and 
preserving.  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  are  both  well  known.  Worcester  Pearmain 
should  be  in  every  garden,  also  one  of  our  new 
Apples,  Lady  Sudeley,  of  which  I  cannot  say  too 
much  as  a  really  good  early  dessert  Apple ;  it  has  a 
melting  flesh,  a  good  flavour  and  is  splendid  for  the 
dessert  table.  September  Beauty  is  showy,  with  a 
rich  spicy  flavour  and  a  brilliant  colour;  King  of  the 
Pippins  is  a  constant  bearer  and  of  sweet  flavour, 
the  flesh  soft  and  of  a  rich  golden-yeUow  colour. 
The  following  are  in  season  in  December  and 
January  :  The  Melon  Apple  is  very  handsome,  one 
of  the  best  American  Apples  ;  it  is  of  a  rich  flavour 
and  has  a  soft  melting  flesh.  Duke  of  Devonshire 
is  of  great  excellence,  with  a  bright  crisp  flavour. 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet  is  a  most  beautiful  red-cheeked 
Apple  of  fine  flavour ;  it  is  very  ornamental.  Hub- 
bard's Pearmain  is  a  frait  of  rich  flavour;  and  Adam's 
Pearmain  is  a  great  bearer,  the  flesh  soft.  Those  in 
season  from  Febraary  to  May  are  the  following : 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  an  old  favourite  and  a  great 
bearer,  with  a  crisp  flavour.  Rosemary  Russet  is 
very  handsome,  the  fruit  russetty  and  of  first  quality. 
Sturmer  Pippin,  one  of  the  best  of  our  late  dessert 
Apples,  is  both  prolific  and  of  sweet  flavour ;  as  a 
baked  fruit  it  wants  no  sugar.  Pears  are  an  average 
crop  with  me,  but  in  the  district  are  under  the  aver- 
age. There  has  been  an  abundance  of  small  frait, 
with  a  rainfall  of  over  i^  inches  for  July  and  cold 
nights. 

Potatoes  are  much  blighted  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Peas  abundant,  look  well  and  crop  well ;  all 
other  green  garden  crops  are  plentiful. — S.  FoED. 

"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  F&rtB.—Thia  journal  is 
publis/ied  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  fonn  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  premous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  &d. ;  post  fret,  Is,  Qd. 

"Farm    and    Home"    Uonthly    Parts.  —  Tftjs 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
for  in  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.  ;  jiost  free,  7id. 

"Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descHptiems  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  ivith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  \s.  :  post  free.  Is.  M. 

"  The  Garden  Annual"  for  1888.- CoK'aiiij  a  Com- 
plete Lilt  of  over  7.^00  Country  Seats,  Occupiers,  and  Gardeners 
in  tlie  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  best  Trade  Lilt  pub- 
lished, corrected  to  date.     Price  Is.  ;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

London:  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 
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Flower  Garden. 

THE  ROCKWOOD  LILY. 

'■■  (ranunculus  ltalli.) 

This  exceptionally  beautiful  flower,  the  Water 
Lily  of  the  Shepherds  or  the  Rockwood  Lily, 
was  represented  by  a  coloured  plate  given  in  The 
Garden,  Dec.  31,  1887,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  full  description  of  it,  with  cultural  notes,  was 
furnished.  The  accompanying  illustration  is 
from  a  plant  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin, and  although  now  well  known  by  name, 
this  Ranunculus  is  as  yet  rare  in  cultivation.  It 
would  be  mere  repetition  to  go  into  details  re- 
garding R,  Lyalli  so  soon  after  the  other  lucid 
description,  but  the  following  note  from  Mr. 
Moore,  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by 
those  who  have  not  had  any  experience  with 
this  handsome  New  Zealand  plant : — 

The  plant  of  R.  Lyalli  from  which  the  flowers 
represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving  were 
gathered  has  been  cultivated  at  Glasnevin  for  a 
number  of  years  without  showing  any  inclination 
to  flower  until  the  present  season.    It  has  always 


able  smell  which  the  blossoms  of  that  kind  have. 
Like  several  of  the  Turk's-cap  class,  this  Lily  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  flower  well  the  first  season 
after  planting,  for  though  a  bulb  or  two  may  bloom 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  chances  are  that  very 
few  will  do  so.  L.  chalcedonicum  will  succeed  in  a 
heavier  loam  than  many  of  the  other  kinds ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  occasionally  seen  equally  at  home  with 
the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  oandidum)  in  cottage  gardens. 
In  transplanting  it  the  bulbs  should,  if  possible, 
be  shifted  soon  after  the  flower-stems  decay,  [and 
not  left  until  the  roots  at  the  base  are  again  in 
active  growth  before  removing  them. — H.  P. 


K^MPPER'S  FLAG. 

One  of  the  flowers  of  the  season  in  the  hardy 
garden  is  Iris  K;empferi,  and  we  can  record  for 
it  a  good  year,  as  the  continuous  rain  and  dull 
weather  have  suited  the  requirements  of  this 
essentially  moisture-loving  Flag.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  1887  the  plants  were  almost 
burnt  up,  and  one  thing  that  should  be  guarded 
against  in  growing  this  Iris  is  a  dry  position. 
There  are  many  lakes  and  ponds  in  gardens  the 
margins  of  which  might  be  fringed  with  the 
growth  of  I.  Kaempferi,  ornamental  even  when 


flowers  represented  it  will  be  noticed  that  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  to  doubling,  happily  a  rare 
occurrence  in  respect  to  other  Irises,  although 
we  saw  this  season  a  double-flowered  I.  sibirica, 
a  monstrosity  we  hope  never  to  see  again.  The 
flowers  of  Ktempfer's  Iris  shown  in  the  plate 
have  a  double  whorl  of  falls,  but  if  we  do  not  get 
beyond  this  it  will  not  be  of  great  moment,  as 
the  second  whorl  gives  a  fulness  to  the  bloom 
by  no  means  undesirable.  It  is  when  the  whole 
thing  becomes  veritably  double  that  a  mon- 
strosity is  produced.  The  flowers  last  well  in 
water  if  gathered  just  as  they  are  expanding, 
and  so  have  a  good  use  besides  their  beauty  on 
the  plant.  Those  who  have  not  a  pond,  stream 
or  lake  iu  the  garden  cannot  give  them  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Japanese,  who  cultivate 
Kasmpfer's  Iris  with  tender  care,  and  in  many 
of  their  photograi^hs,  in  the  takiiig  and  colour- 
ing of  which  they  are  adepts,  this  Iris  wUl  some- 
times be  recognised  often  by  the  sides  of  running 
streams,  and  fringing  them  as  our  own  Bulrush 
in  England.  Surprisingly  beautiful  must  be  this 
Iris  in  Japan,  where  it  lives  and  increases  with  a 
vigour  that  we  have  not  seen  in  our  own  country. 
The  Japanese  hold  it  in  peculiarly  high  repute, 


The  Rockwood  Lily  (Ranunculus  Lyalli).    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Moore,  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 


been  kept  in  the  same  position  in  a  frame  facing 
the  north,  and  standing  in  a  saucer  with  a  little 
water  in  it.  It  has  been  quite  exposed  during 
summer,  but  protected  by  a  sash  during  winter. 
Each  spring  it  was  carefully  repotted  into  a  mixture 
of  good  loam  and  sand,  ample  drainage  being  pro- 
vided to  permit  of  water  being  given  freely  without 
making  the  soil  sour,  which  seems  to  be  an  important 
point  to  attend  to.  When  the  flowers  first  open 
they  are  beautifully  cupped,  and  about  as  large  as  a 
half-crown-piece ;  afterwards  they  become  flat  and 
not  so  graceful.  The  colour  is  very  pure  white, 
with  a  bunch  of  golden  stamens  in  the  centre. 
Although  several  flowers  were  carefully  fertilised, 
no  sound  seed  was  produced. 


Scarlet  Martag'on  Lily  (Lilium  chalcedoni- 
cum).— Among  the  Lilies  that  flower  during  the  end 
of  July  and  beginning  of  August  this  is  oue  cf  the 
most  showy;  indeed,  in  this  respect  it  is  unsur- 
passed. It  is  one  of  the  Turk's-cap  section;  the 
blooms  reflexed  and  in  colour  of  an  intense 
vermillion-red.  They  are  borne  in  rather  a  com- 
pact cluster  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and 
though  individually  resembling  very  much  those 
of  L.  pomponium,  which  flowers  much  earlier 
in  the  season,  they  are  without  the  heavy  disagree- 


not  in  bloom,  but  trebly  so  when  it  sends  up  the 
sturdy  spikes,  each  supporting  a  flower  of  massive 
proportion,  too  much  so  sometimes  to  our  mind,  as 
when  too  large  the  folds  and  graceful  curves,  so 
beautiful  in  the  bearded  Flags,  are  lost  in  the 
breadth,  firmness,  and  strength  of  the  bloom. 
In  its  leafage,  manner  of  growth,  and  inflor- 
escence it  shows  an  affinity  to  the  grassy  I. 
sibirica  ;  also  to  the  common,  but  l)eautiful 
yellow  Water  Flag  (I.  Pseudacorus).  There  is 
in  the  colours  of  the  flowers  a  wide  range,  some 
of  the  purest  white,  others  self  purple  and  so  on ; 
but  by  far  the  most  beautiful  are  the  self  va- 
rieties, that  show  no  trace  of  blotches,  spots, 
and  other  disfigurements.  We  cannot  admire, 
and  many  are  with  us  on  this  point,  a  flower 
dappled  and  speckled  as  a  piece  of  bad  mosaic. 
Only  those  pure  and  decidedly  coloured  flowers 
should  have  recognition,  as  peering  up  through 
the  luxuriant  growth  they  give  a  display  that 
only  self  colours  are  capable  of.  An  excellent 
plate  of  Iris  Ktempferi  was  given  in  The  Garden 
of  June  17,  1882,  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  this  glorious  flower  of  August  will  obtain 
a  good  idea  of  its  fine  character  from  it.    In  the 


and  are  most  successful  with  it,  as  seen  by  the 
seedling  roots  that  are  imported  annually  in 
thousands,  all  of  which  have,  however,  bloomed 
before  they  were  exported.  If  a  large  batch  is 
forwarded,  a  coloured  drawing  of  each  flower  is 
also  sent,  and  though  roughly  done  on  rice  paper 
gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  treasures  the 
nurseryman  or  gardener  may  expect.  Very  true 
are  many  of  these  drawings  to  the  varieties  they 
represent,  and  they  also  show  the  care  that  is 
taken  with  this  Iris  in  the  land  of  flowers. 
Those  who  cannot  grow  them  by  the  side  of 
water  will  do  well  with  them  if  they  are  cul- 
tivated in  moist  loam,  and  kept  well  supplied 
with  water  during  the  summer  months.  Messrs. 
Gordon,  of  Twickenliam,  have  a  batch  of  them 
in  their  nursery,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
finer  variety  than  one  flowering  there  under  the 
name  of  Princess  Beatrice.  It  has  falls  of  great 
width,  pure  white,  and  the  standards  are  of  the 
same  purity,  the  only  true  colour  being  a  yellow 
blotch  or  sufi"usion  at  the  base  of  the  falls  ;  by 
the  side  of  a  stream  it  must  be  delightful.  Red 
Gauntlet  is  white  margined  with  rose-lilac,  and 
Artist  is  of  the  eame  character,  the  petals  of  a 
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rosy-lilac  colour  at  the  margin,  thia  running  in- 
to the  bloom  itself  and  intermingling  with  white, 
t  is  not  blotchy  like  so  many  of  the  variegated 
coloured  blooms.  Major  Mason,  rose-lilac,  Eve, 
white,  and  Ayrshire,  purple,  were  also  forms 
that  we  noted  blooming  at  Twickenham,  where 
Iris  Ksempferi  finds  a  congenial  home. 

THE  CARNATION. 
UBING  the  past  ten  years  so  largely  has  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Carnation  in  gardens  increased,  that 
there  is  hardly  to  be  found  one  c^  any  pretension 
which  has  not  a  good  collection.  The  remarkable 
popularity  which  now  attaches  to  all  hardy  plants 
is  the  best  proof  of  their  excellence.  Few  hardy 
plants  are  more  largely  cultivated  than  the  Carna- 
tion. The  cultivation  of  the  Carnation  in  gardens 
is  mostly  restricted  to  self  or  Clove- flowered  varie- 
ties, which  include  at  once  the  most  hardy  as  well 
as  the  most  striking  and  useful  forms.  The  Carna- 
tion show  on  the  24th  of  July  at  Westminster,  of 
course,  suffered  greatly  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  The  dates  of  the  show  seem  to  be  as 
tixed  and  immovable  as  were  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
of  old,  but  seasons  vary,  and  this  year,  disregarding 
human  fixtures,  the  Carnations  outdoors  are  just 
about  a  fortnight  later  than  usual.  Hardly  a  flower 
shown  the  other  day  but  had  been  opened  under 
glass  or  beneath  tiffany  coverings,  an  odd  and  sug- 
gestive circumstance  in  relation  to  the  show  of  a 
flower  which  is  especially  esteemed  because  it  is 
hardy.  The  chief  reason  for  objection  in  this  case 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  with  the  certainty  of  a 
late  flowering  season  the  show  was  not  deferred  for 
a  fortnight,  and  thus  have  enabled  a  fine  display  of 
Carnations  from  the  open  ground  to  have  been 
made.  What  these  plants  will  become,  especially 
from  seed,  I  had  good  evidence  here  last  year,  when 
seedling  plants  eighteen  months  old  produced  such 
wonderful  heads  of  bloom.  A  still  better  illustra- 
tion is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons'  Beading  nursery,  where  some  thousands  of 
plants  from  seed  sown  early  last  year  are  carrying 
really  marvellous  clumps  of  flowers.  When  I  saw 
these  on  the  2.3rd  ult.,  the  day  before  the  Carnation 
show,  only  very  few  were  in  bloom.  Now  all  are 
flowering  grandly,  and  are  a  sight  well  worth  seeing. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  is  found  in  the  un- 
doubted tendency  to  adhere  to  colour  in  these  seed- 
ling forms.  It  is  such  plants  as  those  lifted  into 
big  pots  or  round  flat  baskets  that  we  want  to  see 
at  Carnation  exhibitions.  One  good  seedling  plant, 
on  the  whole,  will  give  more  bloom  than  will  six 
layers  blooming  the  first  year,  and  those  who  regard 
Carnations  as  indifferent  decorative  or  border  plants 
because  rooted  layers  produce  just  one  or  two  stems 
and  a  few  flowers,  would  materially  change  their 
opinions  if  they  saw  big  seedling  clumps  carrying 
from  thirty  to  fifty  stems  and  any  number  of  flowers. 
With  some  very  charming  selections  from  French 
stocks  I  have  been  astounded  at  the  wonderful 
show  of  bloom  obtained  from  plants  produced  from 
pipings.  These  cuttings  were  put  into  a  frame  last 
September  twelvemonth,'  and  stood  there  till  the 
following  May,  when  being  then  rooted  they  were 
dibbled  out  on  to  a  border,  where  in  spite  of  the 
drought  they  made  strong  plants,  and  were  trans- 
ferred into  the  flowering  place  early  in  the  winter. 
These  plants  now  blooming  beautifully  have  stems 
in  number  exceeding  anticipation,  for  on  one  alone 
I  counted  sixty.  'The  present  method  of  showing 
cut  blooms  singly,  of  course,  is  best  for  the  florists, 
who  wish  the  points  in  their  blooms  to  be  duly  re- 
garded, but  in  the  case  of  selfs,  and  especially  of 
those  grown  for  border  decoration,  handfuls  or 
bunches  of  not  less  than  twelve  flowers,  and  not  too 
closely  set,  should  be  asked  for.  Not  only  would 
such  methods  of  showing  Carnation  blooms  help  to 
make  an  attractive  display,  but  it  would  manifest 
that  the  plants  from  which  the  flowers  were  taken 
enabled  growers  to  cut  and  come  again.  Seedling 
plants  would  enable  this  form  of  exhibiting  to  be 
easily  done,  provided,  of  course,  shows  be  not  held, 
as  this  year,  so  terribly  out  of  season.  It  is  rather 
late  to  sow  seed  to  bloom  freely  next  year,  although 
if  sown  under  glass  the  growth  of  the  seedlings  may 
be  considerably  accelerated.    In  any  case  sowing 


now  would  enable  the  grower  to  have  some  huge 
plants  to  bloom  two  years  hence,  even  if  no  great 
results  happened  next  year.  Carnation  seed  if 
good  always  germinates  readily  in  the  open  ground. 
The  chief  danger  to  the  seedling  plants  in  the  seed 
bed  in  such  a  season  as  the  present  lies  in  an  excess 
of  moisture ;  therefore  sowing  under  glass  may  also 
for  that  reason  prove  to  be  the  wiser  course. 

A.  D. 

GLADIOLI  IN  A  DAMP,  COLD  SEASON. 
Gladioli  of  the  gandavensis  type  are  making 
excellent  growth  and  promise  to  flower  strongly, 
and  not  so  late  as  we  might  suppose  when  we  take 
into  account  the  weather  that  has  prevailed  for 
several  weeks  past.  I  am  writing  now  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  plants  which  I  have  seen  in  several 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  where 
the  soil  for  the  most  part  is  fairly  good  and  deep. 
The  collection  that  surprised  me  most  was  one  of 
about  one  hundred  sorts  in  my  own  garden  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  These  were  planted  in  freshly- 
dug  ground  that  formed  part  of  a  bye-field  only  a 
week  or  two  before  they  were  planted.  0  wing  to 
the  fact  that  the  land  had  not  been  ploughed  for 
twelve  months  previously,  it  turned  up  very  lumpy, 
and  time  and  labour  being  short,  the  ground  was 
very  indifferently  prepared.  However,  in  this  rough 
state  the  corms  were  planted  without  any  manure. 
Except  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds,  they 
have  had  no  other  attention,  although  they  sadly 
required  watering  in  the  month  of  May.  Now  as  I 
write,  in  the  third  week  in  July,  they  are  in  the 
most  vigorous  health,  and  I  look  forward  to  getting 
some  fine  spikes  of  flowers.  The  condition  of  this 
lot  of  plants  is  the  more  noteworthy,  because  I  had 
grown  the  same  stock  in  highly  manured  ground 
until  I  could  not  get  a  respectable  spike  of  flowers. 
They  had,  in  fact,  done  so  indifferently  during  the 
last  three  years  that  I  had  almost  given  them  up 
altogether,  seedlings  behaving  nearly  as  badly  as 
those  raised  from  spawn.  But  the  same  stock  is  now 
transferred  to  quite  fresh  ground  of  a  lighter  cha- 
racter and  without  any  manure.  They  appear  to  be 
doing  well  in  their  new  home,  and  as  vigorous  as  I 
could  wish  to  see  them.  The  inexperienced  reader 
may  be  disposed  to  think  perhaps,  from  what  I  have 
written,  that  the  Gladiolus  does  not  require  ground 
that  is  fairly  well  manured,  but  having  been  a  large 
private  grower  in  my  time,  I  have  not  found  it  so. 
For  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  my  experience  I 
found  that  I  could  not  well  give  them  too  much 
manure,  provided  this  was  well  rotted.  The  only 
explanation  I  can  give  is  that  they  had  got  tired  of 
the  ground — not  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence  with 
other  plants — and  required  a  change  of  soil.  This 
they  have  had,  from  a  rich  surface  medium  resting 
on  a  marly  bed  of  clay  to  that  of  a  brownish 
coloured  loam,  with  a  lower  stratum  of  gravel  that 
has  had  but  little,  if  any,  manure  for  a  long  time. 
Something  will,  I  am  sure,  be  gained  by  changing 
the  place  from  one  bed  or  border  to  another,  even 
in  the  same  garden  ;  but  if  they  must  be  confined  to 
one  spot,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  some  fresh 
soil  every  year.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that  the 
bulbs  I  have  referred  to  were  raised  by  myself  from 
seed ;  the  plants  have  been  in  my  hands  about 
twelve  years.  I  do  not  suppose  that  fresh  bulbs 
obtained  every  year  or  two  from  another  source 
would  degenerate  in  the  same  way  that  my  stock 
has  done.  J.  C.  C. 


Theropogon  pallidus. — This  is  a  pretty  little 
Himalayan  perennial,  the  blooms  of  which,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  lyily  of  the  Valley,  are  produced 
at  this  season  of  the  jear.  The  plant  forms  a  tuft 
of  narrow  leaves,  reminding  one  of  an  Ophiopogon, 
while  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  pure  white,  as 
in  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  are  slightly  tinged  with 
purple.  Though,  perhaps,  scarcely  showy  enough 
to  suit  many  people,  a  good  plant  of  this  brist- 
ling with  flower -.spikes  is  a  very  pretty  object,  and 
with  ordinary  care  it  will  remain  in  beauty  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  cultural  requirements  of  this 
Theropogon  are  simple,  for  it  will  succeed  in  any 
good  soil,  and  being  dormant  during  the  winter 
it  simply  needs  to  be  kept  from  frost  during  that 


period.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  might  in 
vain  be  sought  for  in  most  nurseries,  yet  it  has 
flowered  in  Kew  for  many  years,  and  I  have  often 
seen  it  among  imported  Orchids  from  the  Hima- 
layan or  Assam  region  at  the  London  sale  rooms  ; 
indeed  our  plants  were  obtained  from  that  source. 
— H.  P. 

Silene  pusilla. — This  is,  indeed,  a  gem  of  the 
alpine  plant  world  that  is  rarely  seen  in  this 
country,  even  in  the  best  collections  of  hardy 
flowers.  Words  can  hardly  describe  the  peculiar 
charm  seen  in  this  the  most  diminutive  of  the 
genus.  This  species  grows  into  little  tufts  with 
leaves  so  small  that  it  appears  like  one  of  the 
Saxifrages.  Its  little  cushions  of  greenery  are 
studded  all  over  with  single  flowers  of  pearly 
whiteness,  transparently  delicate  in  appearance, 
and  certainly  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  We  saw  this  in  flower  on  the  rockery 
at  Broxbourne,  where  it  seems  quite  at  home. 

Omphalodes  Lucilise. — It  may  feem  strange 
to  write  about  Omphalodes  now,  for  though  beauti- 
ful we  generally  associate  them  with  spring,  and 
indeed  0.  verna  is  one  of  the  first  to  open  its 
flowers.  The  variety  under  notice,  however,  is  such 
a  continuous  bloomer  that  the  great  tufts  at  Brox- 
bourne are  now  nearly  as  full  of  flowers  as  they 
were  several  months  ago.  The  blooms  of  this 
species  are  much  larger,  and  in  colour  a  delicate 
pale  lavender-blue,  while  they  are  seen  to  full 
advantage,  as  the  leaves,  which  have  a  glaucous  tint, 
are  much  smaller.  It  promises  to  continue  bloom- 
ing far  into  the  autumn.  Evidently  the  value  of 
this  plant  is  not  fully  known. 

Clematis  coeeinea. — When  this  Clematis  was 
first  brought  out  it  created  quite  a  sensation,  but 
although  some  years  have  elapsed,  it  is  rarely  met  with 
in  anything  like  presentable  form.  It  was  consequently 
a  pleasure  to  find  out  that  at  Broxbourue  its  require- 
ments had  been  supplied,  and  the  reward  was  seen  in 
some  strong  plants  rambling  over  branches  stuck  in 
the  ground,  there  being  a  fair  display  of  the  showy 
scarlet  flowers. 

Foxgloves. — These  are  used  with  excellent  effect 
by  Mr.  &.  Greenfield  at  The  Priory  Gardens  at  War- 
wick. On  the  left  of  one  of  the  carriage  drives  is  a 
broad  belt  of  shrubbery,  having  towards  the  fore- 
ground specimen  Hollies.  This  affords  ample  space 
for  large  patches  of  Foxgloves,  and  they  flourish  here 
in  a  semi-wild  state  and  with  great  luxuriance,  fur- 
nishing charming  patches  of  colour  against  the  dark 
background  of  trees.  They  are  allowed  to  sow  them- 
selves, which  serves  to  heighten  the  charm  of  the 
natural  appearance  they  present. — R.  D. 

Harrison's  Musk  as  a  bedding  plant.— 
Some  beds  of  this  in  the  terrace  flower  garden  at  War- 
wick Castle,  Warwick,  are  very  bright  and  effective, 
notwithstanding  the  rain.  In  fact,  the  rain  has  made  the 
plants  grow  freely,  and  they  are  now  masses  of  bloom. 
White  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and 
other  things  have  but  a  sorry  appearance.  The  Musk 
presented  a  sheet  of  cheerful  blossoms,  and  the  beds 
are  daily  furnished  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  flowers. 
Plenty  of  moisture  appears  to  suit  the  Musk. — R.  D. 

Verbaseum  Chaixi. — Thisisone  of  the  prettiest, 
and  at  Broxbourue  the  most  popular,  of  the  Verbas- 
cums.  When  closely  examined,  the  stamens  of  all  the 
Verbascums  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
hairy  filaments,  which  are  generally  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  flower;  but  in  the  variety  under  notice  they 
assume  a  purplish  hue,  the  centre  of  the  flower  con- 
trasting well  with  the  clear  self  yellow  colour  of  the 
petals.  Unfortunately  this  kind  does  not  produce  seed, 
and,  therefore,  has  to  be  propagated  by  root  cuttings. 

Qeum  miniatum. — There  is  a  magnificent  bed 
of  tiiis  Geum  at  Broxbourne,  and  although  the  flowers 
are  only  single,  their  orange-red  colour  renders  them 
both  distinct  and  effective.  This  being  a  hybrid  kind, 
it  does  not  produce  seed  ;  every  flower,  though  single, 
is  barren,  and  conse(iuently  the  plants  continue  bloom- 
ing from  early  spring  till  late  autumn,  and  during  one 
mild  winter  it  flowered  continuously,  keeping  up  an 
unbroken  succession  for  twelve  months. 

Polygonum  sachalinense. — This  is  a  giant 
Polygonum  that  can  be  well  recommended  for  plant- 
ing in  rough  or  semi-wild  places.  It  annually  sends 
up  large  gracefully  arching  shoots  0  feet  to  0  feet  hinh, 
furnished  with  broad  ovate  leaves  which  sheath  the 
sides  of  the  stem  iind  much  resemble  the  large,  broad 
leaves  of  one  of  the  common  Docks.     P.  cuspidatum 
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is  often  used  in  sucli  situations  as  are  here  recom- 
mended, and  we  should  like  to  see  P.  saohaliuenae 
more  freely  planted. 


ANNUAL  FLOWERS. 
The  glimpse  that  we  sometimes  obtain  in  gar- 
dens of  a  bed  of  annuals  always  suggests  to  our 
mind  that  far  too  little  is  made  of  a  class  of 
flowers  unequalled  for  brilliancy  and  freedom  of 
flowering,  hardy,  easily  grown,  informal,  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  graceful.  AVe  have 
phases  of  growth  of  all  kinds,  from  that  of  the 
brilliant  little  Silene  to  the  Convolvulus  that 
clambers  over  everything  that  impedes  its  pro- 
gress. But  though  we  rejoice  that  the  annuals 
are,  with  the  hardy  plants,  becoming  quite  the 
flowers  of  the  day,  we  must  remember  that  for 
years  they  were  under  a  ban.  A  prejudice 
existed  against  them  that  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
pelled, and  this  prejudice  was  that  they  were 
short-lived.  This  condition  of  things  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  annuals ;  it  was  that  they  were  in- 
differently cultivated,  their  ephemeral  character 
being  simply  the  result  of  a  poor  soil,  improper 
treatment  afterwards,  and  a  mistaken  notion  that 
any  place,  any  ground,  and  any  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion would  suffice  for  things  that  were  considered 
little  above  weeds.  But  annuals  are  not  thought 
of  in  this  light  at  the  present  day.  Where  they 
are  grown  they  are  given  a  soil  that  will  sup- 
port the  growth  and  profusion  of  bloom  that 
the  several  kinds  afibrd.  Generally  speaking, 
ordinary  soil  will  suffice ;  but  the  great  point  is 
in  the  first  place  not  to  sow  too  thickly.  Where 
this  is  practised  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  healthy 
growth  to  follow.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  plant 
to  thrive  when  it  is  forbidden  air,  space,  and 
sunshine  to  develop  the  beauties  it  is  capable  of. 
Sow  thinly,  and  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  with  comfort,  thin  them  out 
so  that  they  stand  about  (J  inches  apart,  not 
less.  Where  this  is  done  a  grand  show  of 
bloom  will  follow,  provided  that  other  minor,  but 
necessary  details  are  carried  out.  Although  we 
often  find  annual  flowers  in  beds,  this  is  not  the 
only  place  where  they  should  be  seen.  The 
narrow  strips  of  border  that  skirt  the  shrub- 
bery or  the  garden  walls,  and  sometimes  the 
house  itself,  may  well  be  sown  with  such  fragrant 
things  as  the  Night-scented  Stock,  Mignonette, 
cfec.  We  remember  several  beds  of  Roses,  the 
groundwork  of  which  was  fiUed  in  with  Mig- 
nonette, and  nothing  could  have  made  a  more 
happy  or  effective  combination.  The  display 
of  Nasturtiums  that  was  seen  last  season  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick  again 
showed  the  value  of  annual  flowers  for  creating 
distinct  efiects  by  a  brilliancy  of  colour  only  seen 
in  the  scarlet  Pelargoniums  which  are  as  in- 
formal as  the  annuals  are  elegant.  Nastur- 
tiums, or  dwarf  Tropseolums,  as  we  should  pro- 
bably call  them,  form  a  class  likely  to  be  brought 
into  greater  requisition  than  heretofore.  Such 
neat,  bushy  growing  kinds  as  Empress  of  India, 
deep  scarlet-crimson  ;  Tom  Thumb  Pearl, 
yellow  ;  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  yellow,  with  crimson 
blotches  ;  Tom  Thumb  Crimson,  bright  crimson  ; 
and  others  of  that  class,  are  capable  of  making 
a  vivid  glow  of  colour  in  bed  or  border  during 
July  and  early  August.  Another  useful  class 
is  the  Calendulas  or  Marigolds,  of  which  the 
varieties  Meteor,  gold  yellow,  and  Prince  of 
Orange,  yellow,  are  two  admirable  varieties. 
These  grow  about  1  foot  in  height,  and  come  in 
before  the  African  Marigolds  that  bloom  more 
into  the  autumn.  This  is  a  class  that  has  been 
taken  in  hand  by  the  hybridist,  but  we  protest 
against  the  huge  ball-like  flowers  as  enormities 
likely  to  bring  a  beautiful  flower  into  disrepute. 
Why  aim  merely  at  creating  a  flower  about  as 
graceful  and  as  severe  as  a  glass  ball !  The  neat- 


growing  Candytufts  make  excellent  edging.s, 
though  not  particularly  long  lasting  ;  and  we  have 
anotherbeautiful  annual  in  the  Clarkia,the  varie- 
ties such  as  Salmon  Queen  and  Purple  King  giv- 
ing double  flowers  of  the  colours  indicated  by  their 
name.  These  .are  very  useful  for  patches  here 
and  there  in  the  border,  reserving  the  dwarfer 
kinds  for  edgings,  etc.  Mention  need  scarcely 
be  made  of  the  Cornflowers,  as  their  usefulness 
is  well  recognised,  judging  from  the  large  sup- 
plies that  come  into  Covent  Garden  and  from 
their  extended  cultivation  in  gardens.  We  have 
now  a  strain  of  several  colours,  from  white, 
through  delicate  rose-pink,  to  the  deep  lovely 
blue  of  the  type  all  know  so  well.  Everyone 
should  grow  a  good  strain  of  Cornflowers,  as 
flowers  that  not  only  give  beauty  to  the  garden, 
but  which  may  be  freely  cut  from  for  vases  and 
decorations.  The  Collinsias  and  the  Indian 
Pinks,  as  the  varieties  of  Diantlius  Heddewigi  are 
generally  called,  are  also  charming  for  the  border. 
We  liave  sown  large  breadths  of  the  last  of  the 
two,  and  seen  what  showy  flowers  they  are  in  a 
garden.  If  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  April,  the 
usual  time  for  sowing  annuals,  an  abundant 
display  of  flowers  will  result  the  same  season,  and 
an  autumn  sowing  will  also  give  an  early  dis]  day 
the  summer  following.  The  Iceland  Poppies, 
Godetias,  Gilias,  Stocks,  Asters,  Leptosiphon 
aureus  and  L.  roseus,  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  the 
brilliantLinumflavum(excellentfor  the  rockery), 
and  Lupines  are  well  worth  culture,  and  are 
sufficiently  known  to  need  further  mention  un- 
necessary. A  suitable  annual  for  the  shrubbery 
border  is  Malope  grandiflora,  the  flowers  lacge 
and  showy.  The  Night-scented  Stock  exhales  a 
delicious  fragr.ance  at  eventide,  and  should  be 
sown  near  the  house.  Love-in-a-mist,  or  Nigella 
damascena,  Portulacas,  sown  in  gentle  heat 
in  spring  and  then  planted  out ;  Salpiglossis, 
Saponaria  calabrica,  Sweet  Sultan,  Everlastings, 
Zinnias,  Virginian  Stock,  Viscaria  ci^jrulea,  and 
Silenes  are  also  invaluable,  though  in  a  garden 
of  ordinary  size  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
selection  from  these.  The  Salpiglossis  we 
strongly  recommend  to  be  grown,  as  the  flowers 
are  exceedingly  qiiaint,  and  the  charming  Schizo- 
petalon  Walkeri,  with  white  flowers  of  delicious 
fragrance,  surpassing  even  those  of  the  Night- 
scented  Stock  in  this  respect,  also  deserves  a 
place.  From  this  comparatively  small  list  of 
flowers  we  can  see  what  a  range  of  selection  there 
is  in  the  annual  flowers  to  suit  all  tastes. 

E.  C. 


Milla  bifl.ora  may  be  seen  in  perfection  of 
bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a 
specimen  in  a  pot  bearing  numbers  of  flowers,  and 
as  many  as  three  on  a  stem.  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  it  more  finely  grown,  and  the  flowers 
seem  to  be  larger  and  whiter  than  usual.  They  are 
quite  ii  inches  across,  and  their  perfect  star  shape 
and  pure  whiteness  make  them  very  charming. 
Many  attempt  to  grow  this  delicate  Mexican  bulb 
unprotected  in  the  open  border,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, except  in  very  mild  localities.  It  is  essentially 
a  frame  and  pot  bulb,  and  when  well  grown  and 
flowered  affords  great  enjoyment. — G. 

Begonias  as  bedders. — I  observed  the  other 
day  when  at  Heckfield  that  some  of  the  terrace 
beds  formerly  filled  with  succulents,  &c  ,  mosaically 
arranged,  are  this  year  filled  with  Begonias.  This 
is  a  change,  although  I  am  not  sure  it  is  an  improve- 
ment. The  varieties  Included  many  very  large- 
flowered  forms  which  hardly  seem  to  be  adapted 
for  bedding.  Some  other  flowers  of  medium  size, 
borne  on  stout  stiff  stems,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  some  cases  the 
colours  were  wonderfully  rich.  The  weather  so  far 
had,  however,  been  very  unfavourable  to  Begonias. 
An  effort  should  be  made  by  raisers  to  secure  a 
special  section  for  out-door  growth,  avoiding  those 
with  large  flowers  or  a  drooping  habit.     A  wide  field 


is  open  in  this  direction.  Those  specially  interested 
in  Begonias  wiU  find  a  grand  display  of  these  lovely 
flowers  under  glass  at  the  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons' 
Reading  nursery  about  the  middle  of  August  on- 
wards, with  some  lovely  hybrids  also  to  attract 
attention. — A.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  weatheb.— We  have  actually  had  (Aug.  9) 
three  consecutive  days  of  fine  weather  with  a  good 
amount  of  sun,  and  the  flowers  are  espandiap, 
whilst  the  foliage  plants  are  growing.  The  soil  is 
being  stirred  between  the  plants  with  a  pointed 
stick,  and  the  plants  re-mulched  with  Cocoa  fibre — 
at  least  such  meagre  growers  as  require  that  help 
to  get  them  to  fill  out  their  allotted  space.  Much 
may  be  done  by  pegging  out  such  plants  as  the 
variegated  Mesembrjanthemum  and  things  of  that 
habit  and  nature.  For  the  most  part  the  flowering 
plants  that  require  pegging  have  grown  well,  and 
the  covering  of  the  ground  in  this  way  is  therefore 
an  easy  matter.  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Violas,  and 
trailing  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  can  all  be  made 
to  cover  the  ground  by  a  little  manipulation  of  that 
kind,  and  this  work  we  are  doing  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  until  every  inch  of  bare  space  is  covered . 
I  am  aware  that  by  some  complete  covering  of  the 
ground  is  not  considered  essential,  but  my  own  idea 
is  that  until  this  is  attained  a  bedded-out  garden 
lacks  finish,  and  certainly  colour  effects  are  not 
perfect  as  long  as  bare  soil  interrupts  the  vision. 
It  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect  the  very  tender  kinds 
of  plants,  such  as  Alternantheras  and  Coleus,  to  fill 
out  their  space,  and  the  sooner  this  is  recognised 
and  other  plants  substituted  the  more  effective  will 
be  the  garden  as  a  whole.  Of  course  the  real  diffi- 
culty is  as  to  plants  to  take  their  place.  We  have 
not  large  plants,  and,  therefore,  are  compelled  to 
leave  in  the  half-dead  tender  subjects  and  fill  the 
spaces  between  with  Herniaria  glabra  and  Sedums. 

HOLLTHOCKS    AND    SINGLE     DAHLIAS.— At    One 

time  I  had  doubts  as' to  whether  or  not  a  mistake 
had  not  been  made  by  arranging  these  in  juxta- 
position. I  doubt  no  longer,  as  the  effect  is  unique, 
and  will  yet  be  better  when  both  kinds  of  plants 
are  in  full  blossom.  They  are  in  two  lines  80  yards 
in  length  and  backed  by  hedges  of  Lawson's  Cypress, 
and  both  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  are  securely  tied 
to  stout  stakes  that  are  half  concealed  in  the 
Cypresses.  The  Hollyhocks  have  been  allowed  to 
develop  three  stems  each,  which  tower  above  the 
Dahlias — in  fact,  over  the  top  of  the  hedge,  and 
serve  to  break  the  line  of  uniformity  of  height,  which 
up  to  the  present  was  thought  to  be  the  proper 
thing,  but  evidently  it  was  not,  because  the  present 
arrangements  are  considered  to  be  infinitely  superior, 
and  personaUy  I  have  no  doubt  on  that  matter,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Dahlias  in  such  a  position  must 
of  necessity  be  trained  flatwise.  As  they  never 
grew  higher  than  the  hedge,  there  was,  so  to 
speak,  no  break  in  the  straight  line,  but  this  the 
Hollyhocks  supply,  being  from  2  feet  to  :!  feet 
higher  than  the  hedge.  The  line  is  thus  broken 
and  formality  destroyed.  The  Dahlias  are  tied 
closer  to  the  hedge,  and  this  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  flowers  out  of  the  mass  of 
foliage  towards  the  light  and  of  gaining  more 
head-room  for  the  dwarfer  plants,  as  Mar- 
guerites, Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  that  are 
planted  in  front  part  of  border.  I  ought  to  have 
said  that  the  single  Dahlias  are  intermixed  with  a 
section  of  Dahlias  that  are  known  as  Cactus  varie- 
ties, and  which  are  as  equally  suited  for  the  posi- 
tion as  are  the  single  varieties.  Amongst  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  Cactus  section  are  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
a  pale  sulphur-yellow  ;  Lady  E.  Dyke,  deep  yellow  ; 
A.  W.  Tait,  pure  white ;  and  Sensation,  deep  purple, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  flowers  of  the  section  I 
have  yet  seen.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  in  the 
trade  or  not,  but  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  seedling  of 
Mr.  Cullingtord's,  and  sent  to  me  by  that  gentleman 
for  trial  last  season,  and  right  well  has  it  come  up 
to  the  high  expectations  and  descriptions  given  me 
of  it.  One  of  our  best  single  kinds  named  Cljtie, 
a  creamy  white,  is  from  the  same  source,  thus 
showing  Mr.  Cullingford  to  be  as  well  to  the  front 
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with  Dahlias  as  everybody  knows  he  is  with  Chry- 
santhemums, as  note  his  variety  CuUingEordi. 

Carnations,  &c.— What  a  poor  flowering  time 
these  have  had ;  quite  half  of  our  flowers  damped 
off  before  they  had  opened  and  many  of  the  buds 
turned  yellow  and  never  opened  at  all,  and  though 
they  are  now  opening  better,  the  flowers  are  puny 
and  quite  out  of  aU  character,  and  for  the  present 
year  at  least  open-air  cultivation  must  be  given  up. 
Preparations  must  be  made  for  another  season  by 
getting  all  layering  done  forthwith.  Those  who 
have  not  the  convenience  for  layering  may  put  in 
cuttings.  A  sound  sandy  loam  well  pressed  down 
and  either  handlights  or  a  frame  are  modes  of  pro- 
pagation in  aU  respects  equal  to  layering,  and  often 
prove  more  successful.  Pinks,  Pentstemons, 
Snapdragons,  and  many  other  hardy  plants  can  be 
propagated  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  needs  be 
in  the  same  frames.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  is 
always  best  to  have  separate  lights  or  frames  for 
each  kind,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  not 
do  well  together.  From  seeds  sown  in  heat  last 
autumn  we  have  saved  excellent  sorts  that  are  very 
little  worse  than  the  best  named  kinds. 

Genebal  ■n'OEK. — The  principal  item  is  that  of 
keeping  tall  plants  securely  tied  to  supports,  and 
dwarfer  ones  pegged  down.  Gladioli,  Lilies  and 
miny  herbaceous  perennials  now  await  this  opera- 
tion, and  other  perennials,  such  as  Delphiniums, 
till  Veronicas,  Pyrethrums,  and  others,  having  done 
flowering,  partial  cutting  down  for  neatness'  sake  is 
desirable.  In  the  sub-tropical  garden  Castor-oils, 
Blue  Gums,  Hemps  and  Abutilons  are  growing  so 
freely  that  stouter  stakes  are  requisite  at  once,  and 
the  edgings  of  beds  to  be  trimmed  up  by  cutting 
the  Grass  and  pegging  down  or  pinching  the  plants. 
Propagation  of  sundry  kinds  of  flowering  plants 
that  are  in  favour,  and  of  which  cuttings  are  to  be 
had,  will  go  on  as  opportunity  offers.  Cuttings  of 
most  are  still  scarce,  but  there  are  abundance  of 
Violas,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  of  most  kinds  of 
bedding  Pelargoniums,  and  these  will  be  put  in 
first.  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  variegated  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  and  other  dwarf  ground-work  plants 
we  strive  to  peg  or  pinch  once  a  week  and  by  this 
means  a  neat  appearance  is  at  all  times  ensured. 

W.  W. 


cinnabar-red,  but  fade  into  carmine.  They  are  pro- 
duced so  freely,  every  shoot  developing  its  flower-spike, 
that,  judging  from  appearances,  the  plant  would  flower 
itself  to  death.  It  does  not,  for  we  were  informed 
that  after  the  flowering  season  is  over  it  puts  forth  a 
crop  of  Grass  which  cushions  against  the  rocks  all  the 
winter. 

Platycodon  (Campanula)  grandiflorum 
Mariesi,orP.pumilum,  is  flowering  now  on  the  rockery 
at  Kew  and  also  in  the  alpine  house.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  and  beautiful  acquiremeut,  quite  dwarf  iu 
growth,  seldom  growing  more  than  9  inches  high,  and 
with  every  stem  bearing  several  of  the  large,  deep 
purple  flowers  that  remind  one  of  those  of  a  purple 
Clematis,  although,  of  course,  smaller.  The  tuft  of  it 
on  the  rockery  is  blooming  very  freely,  and  seems  to 
do  well  in  a  moderately  exposed  position,  whore  there 
is  a  good  depth  of  loamy  soil. 


Ferns. 


W.    H.    GOWER. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Kesembryanthemum  uncinatum.— This  plant, 
even  when  not  iu  ttowtr,  has  a  quaint  and  distinct  appear- 
ancj,  but  at  present  it  is  very  pretty  and  ia  full  bloom  at 
Broxbourne,  the  plants  being  covered  with  rcsy  carmine 
flowers. 

Potentilla  William  Rollisson.— Among  the  many 
floribtfl'  varieties  of  the  vaiiible  I'otentillas,  this  is  pTobably 
on3  of  the  very  best.  It  ia  a  good  grower,  a  fiee  bloomer  : 
the  flowers  are  hirgc,  semi  double,  and  in  colour  a  brilliant 
crimson-fecarlet. 

Campanula  Haylodgensis.— This  i3  a  g'^od  dwarf- 
erowing  and  free-Ilowtrmg  kind.  belunglnK  to  the  pumila 
section.  On  the  rockery  at  Broxbourne  it  spreads  Into 
1  irge  liealthy  tuft^.  wliich  are  almo^  t  hidden  la  a  piofus'.un 
of  large,  beautiful  lavender-blue  flowers. 

A  fine  Foxglove. — The  noble  Foxt»love  mentioned  at 
p.  bli  is  not,  1  think,  of  any  unutual  dioDcnsions.  I  have 
iu-tt  cut  one  nieasuriujf  6  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  miiu 
stem  arc  224  seed  pods  and  buds,  not  countmg  those  ■  n  the 
Hideebuoti.  I  have  others  of  equal  size.  The  white-flowertd 
forms  arc  noi  so  strong  aa  tha  red, — A.  R.,  WimUrnicfe. 

Old  Clove  Carnation  is  simply  m,agnificent  in  the 
Embankment  Gardens  by  Charing  Cross.  There  are  large 
clumps  of  it,  fu'l  of  beautifully  shaped  and  coloured  flowers, 
and  this  in  the  centre  of  London.  Many  a  gardener  in  the 
country  would  be  proud  to  have  the  old  Clove  Carnation  as 
good  as  at  Charing  Cress. 

Lysimaehia  clethroides. —  This  is  a  good 
border  plant  that  produces  an  abundanca  of  full  green 
foliage,  and  throughout  the  summer  throws  up  nume- 
rous spikes  of  white  star-like  flowers  that  last  in  beauty 
for  a  long  time. 

Lythrum  roseum  Buperbuia  ia  a  bright  rosy 
crimson  form  of  the  native  Loosestrife,  and  is  very 
effective  as  a  border  plant.  It  was  very  conspicuous 
at  Uroxbourne  a  few  dajs  ago.  This  would  Vje  found 
a  most  useful  and  showy  plant  for  adorning  the  sides 
of  streams  or  lakes  or  grouping  upon  islands  just  above 
the  water  line. 

Dianthus  cinnabarinus. — This  is  a  distinct 
rock  Fink,  the  flowers  being,  as  the  name  implies,  of  a 


BLADDER  FERNS. 

(CYSTOPTERtS.) 

In  this  small  genus  are  included  some  very  pretty 
hardy,  deciduous  kinds,  which  amply  repay  any 
amount  of  care.     Their  beautiful  fronds,  which 
are   freely  produced   in   the   summer   months, 
should  when  dead  be  pegged  down  to  protect 
the  crowns  during  the  severe  weather  in  winter. 
The  plants  grow  quickly  and  form  handsome 
small  clumps,  but  the  fronds,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
long-lived.    Several  species  and  varieties  are  in- 
digenous  to   this   country;   indeed,   the   genua 
Cystopteris   would  appear  to  affect  more   par- 
ticularly  the   temperate   zones   of  both  hemi- 
spheres.    It  has  a  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion, being  found  throughout  Europe,  in  Asia, 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  South  and  Western  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  North  America,  and  various  other 
places,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the   same  species  would  assume  various  forms 
through  the  climatic  influences  beating  upon  it 
in  its  different  positions.     If  these  distinctions 
are  maintained  under  cultivation  they  deserve 
recognition,  and  thus,  I  believe,  we  should  find 
more  varieties  than  have  hitherto  beencatalogued 
in  books  from  dried  specimens  could  we  see  the 
living  plants  side  by  side.     The  genus  Cysto 
pteris  obtains  its  name  of   Bladder  Fern  from 
the  putfed-otit  indusium  which  covers  the  spores, 
and  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Lastrea.     If 
a  moist,  shady  position  is  selected  for  the  plants, 
they  form  pretty  objects  on  the  open-air  rock- 
work,  and  also  in  the  cool-house  fernery,  where 
perliaps  they  are   seen  to  the  best  advantage 
through  being  protected  from  winds  and  from 
variations  in  atrao.sphere  and  temperature.     If 
grown  in  pots,  these  plants  form  pleasing  sum- 
mer ornaments  for  a  Wardian  case  in  a  shady 
window  in  the  dwelling-house,  but  as  they  lose 
their  fronds  in  winter  they  should  be  removed  to 
some   cool,  moist  place  in  which  to  pass  their 
dormant  season.     I  wish  here  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  Fern  growers  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing their  dormant  Ferns  moist  and  not  dry,  as 
some   people  teach,  for  in  a  state   of   Nature 
hardy   Ferns   receive    quite   as   much,    if    not 
more,  moisture  than  when  active,  and  I  have 
always   found   Ferns,    when   dormant,   become 
impoverished,     and     frequently     die     through 
drought.     Cystopteris  are  not  difficult  to  grow 
in  the  open-air  fernery  if   they  are  protected 
from  the  sun  and  from  wind.     Peat  and  loam, 
mixed  with  some  old  brick  rubble,  suit   them 
admirably. 

c.  liULBiFEBA  is  a  native  of  North  America  and 
Canada,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  It 
is  neither  diflicult  to  grow  nor  to  increase,  as  it  pro- 
duces, on  the  under  side  of  its  fronds,  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  little  bulbils,  which  drop  oil!  when  mature, 
and  from  which  young  plants  spring  up  the  following 


season.  Its  fronds,  from  9  inches  to  18  inches  long 
and  about  3  inches  to  4  inches  broad  in  the  widest 
part,  are  spreading,  soft  in  texture,  and  light  green 
in  colour. 

C.  TENUIS,  known  also  as  0.  atomaria,  is  another 
species  from  North  America,  said  by  some  to  be 
identical  with  bulbifera,  but  the  plant  I  have  cul- 
tivated under  this  name  is  distinct  from  it.  The 
fronds  are  erect  in  growth,  ovate-lanceolate  in  out- 
line, and  deep  green  in  colour.  I  have  never  ob- 
served any  bulbils  on  its  fronds. 

C.  DOUGLASI  is  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but 
I  do  not  remember  having  seen  living  plants ;  it 
appears  to  be  a  dwarf,  broad-fronded  species, 
simply  pinnate  towards  the  top,  and  deep  green  in 
colour. 

C.  TASMANICA  is  a  form  from  Tasmania,  some- 
what thin  and  lax  in  texture,  with  fronds  some 
6  inches  high ;  it  is  twice  divided,  the  lobes  being 
very  obtuse  and  pale  green.  I  have  never  seen  this 
plant  alive. 

C.  FRAGiLis. — This  is  a  widely-distributed  plant, 
and  is  the  commonest  British  plant,  of  which 
several  named  and  distinct  varieties  are  recorded. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  of  a  somewhat  fragile 
nature,  and  requires  deep  shade  in  order  to  retain 
its  verdure.  In  a  state  of  Nature  in  Britain  it 
seldom  exceeds  li  inches  in  height,  although  I 
have  specimens  gathered  on  the  Breadalbane  range 
of  the  Grampians  which  are  9  inches  high,  and 
also  fronds  of  the  same  species  gathered  in  Switzer- 
land which  are  a  foot  high.  This  is  as  large  as 
ever  I  have  seen  it  under  cultivation.  The  fronds 
are  twice  divided,  lanceolate  in  outline,  soft  in 
texture,  and  deep  green.  Amongst  my  specimens 
collected  in  Scotland,  the  only  variety  I  found  was 
a  form  with  its  fronds  divided  just  above  the 
middle,  from  thence  developing  two  perfect  fronds, 
but  this  I  cannot  look  upon  but  as  a  temporary 
sport.  The  variety  Dickieana,  however,  is  a  very 
distinct  and  fixed  form.  I  have  never  seen  wild 
specimens  of  this  plant,  but  have  never  grown  it  to 
more  than  5  inches  in  height ;  the  pinnie  being  very 
broad  and  closely  set  together,  it  forms  dense  deep 
green  patches  of  great  beauty.  The  variety  angus- 
tata  is  a  somewhat  lax  growing  form,  with  fronds 
from  G  inches  to  9  inches  high ;  dentata  is  a  very 
pretty  dwarf  form,  with  erect,  twice-divided  fronds 
of  a  deep  green,  the  sori  being  closer  to  the  margin 
than  in  the  normal  state  of  the  plant.  Semper- 
virens,  said  to  be  a  variety  of  fragilis,  although  to 
my  mind  it  is  distinct  from  it,  is  a  somewhat 
vigorous  grower,  and  stout  in  texture  for  a  Cysto- 
pteris, and  I  have  had  it  retain  its  fronds  throughout 
the  winter  in  a  greenhouse  fernery,  but  I  cannot 
say  if  it  would  be  thus  persistent  in  the  open-air 
rockery.  There  is  said  also  to  be  a  crested  form  of 
sempervirens,  but  this  I  have  never  seen. 

C.  ALPINA,  also  known  by  the  name  of  C.  regia, 
is  now  a  very  rare  plant  in  a  wild  state,  although  I 
have  no  doubt  it  still  exists  in  plenty  in  many  an 
unexplored  mountain  distiict.  It  might  be  mis- 
taken for  C.  fragilis  in  a  small  state,  but  it  is  distinct 
enough  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  genus. 
The  fronds  are  usually  more  divided  than  those  of 
fragilis.  It  forms  a  charming  little  tuft,  its  dark 
green  fronds  seldom  exceeding  G  inches  in  height. 
This  species  is  said  not  to  have  produced  any  sports, 
but  I  have  grown  two  forms  called  rhetica  and 
intermedia,  and  supposed  to  be  varieties  of  this 
plant.  Rhetica  is  a  somewhat  lax  growing  plant  with 
fronds  8  inches  long  and  deep  green ;  intermedia 
produces  compact  leafy  fronds  some  8  inches  high, 
deep  green  on  the  upper  side. 

C.  MONTANA  is  a  thoroughly  distinct  plant,  with 
triangular  fronds  of  an  entirely  different  form; 
indeed  they  resemble  the  fronds  of  Cheilanthes  vis- 
cosa.  I  once  found  this  plant  in  Scotland,  the  fronds 
being  about  5  inches  high,  but  some  specimens  of 
this  species  I  have  gathered  in  Norway  are  9  inches 
high  and  5  inches  and  6  inches  across  at  the  base  ; 
they  are  triangular  in  outline,  three  or  four  times 
divided,  soft  in  texture,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
I  look  upon  it  as  the  nearest  approach  to  an  exotic 
Fern  amongst  all  our  British  kinds. 
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FILMY  FERNS. 
OUK  two  native  species  of  Hymenophyllum  (Tun- 
bridgense  and  Wilsoni)  are  easily  distinguished 
from  other  Ferns  by  their  Moss-like  appearance ; 
thongb  small,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  British  Ferns.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  species  lies  in  the  fructification. 
In  Wilsoni  it  is  placed  on  a  short  footstalk,  and 
the  covering  which  is  cup-shaped  and  formed  of  two 
rcund  convex  leaves,  is  never  dentated,  whereas 
in  Tunbridgense  the  fructification  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  a  footstalk,  and  the  edge  of  the  fructi- 
fication is  dentated  or  jagged.  The  leaflets  on  the 
fronds  of  Wilsoni  are  also  bent  backward  and  the 
seed  stands  erect,  but  in  Tunbridgense  both  point 
upwards.  These  Ferns  are  rarely  found  growing 
more  than  1  inch  in  height,  although  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  especially  in  a  damp,  close 
atmosphere  under  glass,  the  fronds  of  Wilsoni 
sometimes  reach  nearly  4  inches  in  length.  Al- 
though never  attaining  a  great  height,  these  Ferns 
spread  to  a  wide  extent,  single  patches  being  com- 
monly found  covering  upwards  of  a  square  yard 
of  surface. 

The  roots  are  long,  and  wiry,  and  by  producing 
numerous  fibres  become  matted  to  a  great  extent, 
almost  forming  a  kind  of  turf  on  the  rooks  which 
these  Ferns  inhabit.  Their  native  habitat  is  moun- 
tain districts,  where  they  grow  luxuriantly  on 
damp,  shaded  rocks,  especially  those  with  a 
northern  aspect,  but  rarely,  as  some  suppose,  on 
wet,  dripping  rocks.  Soil  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  these  Ferns,  as  I  have  frequently 
found  them  on  the  perpendicular  surface  of  a  bare 
rock ;  the  position,  however,  generally  chosen  is 
the  mossy  crevices,  in  which  a  little  soil  has  from 
time  to  time  accumulated.  Although  met  with  in 
their  native  state  growing  vigorously  on  the  exposed 
surface  of  rocks  and  stones,  yet  when  brought 
under  cultivation,  unless  means  are  taken  to  pre- 
serve a  close,  damp  atmosphere,  Buocess  cannot  be 
relied  upon. 

When  potting  these  Ferns,  broken  sandstone  and 
small  pieces  of  crock  should  be  used,  placing  on  the 
top  of  this  half  an  inch  of  sandy  peat,  on  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  pegged  firmly  down ;  place  the 
pot  afterwards  in  a  saucer,  which  must  be  kept 
constantly  filled  with  water,  and  cover  with  a  bell- 
glass.  Grown  as  pot  plants  under  glass  and  kept 
constantly  shaded,  or  planted  in  a  Wardian  case, 
these  lovely  little  Filmy  Ferns  appear  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  well  repay  any  extra  attention  be- 
stowed on  their  cultivation.  H.  Wilsoni  is  found  more 
abundantly  in  Carnarvonshire  than  Tunbridgense, 
especially  in  the  Pass  of  Nant  Francon.  D. 


STIRRING  THE  SURFACE  SOIL. 
Whether  the  surface  soil  be  baked  by  hot  sun 
and  drying  winds,  or  beaten  down  firmly  by  heavy 
rains,  it  is  beneficial  to  plants  to  stir  the  surface 
when  it  can  be  done.  A  loose  surface  soil  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and 
particularly  is  it  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
young  ones.  The  nurseryman  and  market  gardener 
show  their  appreciation  of  this  fact  by  the  free  use 
of  the  hoe  when  the  labourer  can  be  set  to  work 
with  it.  The  man  who  wields  the  hoe  does  not 
merely  chop  ofE  the  weeds;  he  stirs  the  soil  as 
deeply  as  he  can  consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  crop  it  is  bearing.  I  heard  a  well-known 
nurseryman  once  say  that  he  gave  his  labourers 
premiums  for  deep  hoeing  among  the  shrubs  and 
trees  in  fine  weather,  and  those  among  which  the 
hoe  was  freely  used  stood  the  drought  very  much 
better  than  those  among  which  the  crust  of  the  soil 
was  allowed  to  remain  hard,  dry,  and  unbroken. 
When  the  surface  soil  is  lightened  to  the  depth  of 
even  1  inch  or  2  inches  only,  the  operation  tends  to 
the  admission  of  air  and  moisture.  Air  can  pene- 
trate freely,  and  heavy  rains  can  pass  into  the  soil 
readily,  both  tending  to  raise  the  temperature  and 
add  fertility  to  the  earth .  It  is  remarkable  that 
though  soil  when  loosened  is  advantageous  in  com- 
municating a  higher  temperature,  and  also  moisture 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  yet  in  the  heat  of  summer 
plants  growing  in  such  soil  suffer  less  from  excess 
of  heat  or  want  of  rain  than  do  others  when  the 


soil  has  not  been  loosened.  This  will  be  found  to 
be  the  case  also,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  with  plants 
in  pots.  It  is  always  best  to  stir  soil  with  a  hoe  or 
fork  rather  than  a  spade.  The  latter  has  to  be  used 
with  care  when  the  roots  of  things  are  near  the 
surface,  but  they  are  likely  to  receive  less  injury 
from  the  hoe  than  from  the  spade.  The  soil  is  best 
stirred  when  it  is  in  a  dry  state,  or  nearly  so.  To 
hoe  weeds  during  such  a  wet  summer  as  that 
through  which  we  are  passing  is  labour  lost,  for  if 
left  upon  the  ground  they  soon  throw  out  roots  and 
attach  themselves  again  to  the  soil.  It  is  best  to 
hand-weed,  pulling  them  up  roots  and  all  and 
shaking  the  soil  from  the  roots.  Plants  in  pots,  as 
already  stated,  are  greatly  benefited  by  surface 
stirrings,  which  tend  to  keep  the  soil  open  and 
porous,  and  assist  aeration ;  the  surface  does  not 
become  soddened  and  produce  a  green  growth  or 
become  sour.  This  is  why  it  is  that  the  florist 
who  grows  his  Carnationsand  Picotees.his  Auriculas, 
&c.,  in  pots  .always  makes  a  strong  point  of  frequent 
stirrings  of  the  surface  soil  in  the  case  of  subjects 
that  are  well  established  in  the  pots.  Beds  of 
choice  flowers,  such  as  Pinks,  Pansies,  Ranun- 
culuses, &o.,  are  also  improved  in  appearance,  and 
the  plants  helped  in  development  by  stirring  the 
surface  soil  in  drying  weather.  R.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

A  VALUABLE  CAULIFLOWER. 

The  variety  Early  Erfurt  (of  which  we  give  an 
engraving)  has  proved  very  early  in  the  Roy.al 


Cauliflower  Early  Erfurt. 

Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 
Seed  of  this  was  sown  in  a  box  during  last  March; 
the  plants  were  pricked  off  and  planted  out  on 
the  10th  of  June,  the  first  heads  being  ready 
for  cutting  on  the  3rd  of  July.  The  heads,  which 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Barron  we  have  tried, 
are  of  moderate  size,  firm,  of  a  good  white 
colour,  and  of  excellent  quality.  This,  like 
many  other  good  things,  instead  of  being  sold 
to  us  by  its  true  name,  is  re-christened  occasion- 
ally by  many  of  our  seedsmen,  not  certainly  for 
the  public  convenience,  and  not  of  any  real 
benefit  to  the  trade. 


The  Bush.  Vegetable  Marrow.— This  type  of 
Vegetable  Marrow  is  largely  cultivated  by  the 
market  growers  of  Bedfordshire.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  variety,  as  the  stems  do  not  run.  They 
are  very  thick  and  short,  and  produce  large 
leaves.  The  plants  throw  out  in  clusters  numerous 
fruits,  which  are  of  a  good  length,  green  in 
colour,  and  somewhat  ribbed.  Long  beds  of  the 
Marrow  are  planted  in  the  fields  and  the  plants  are 
placed  a  yard  or  less  apart.  The  beds  are  12  feet 
to  15  feet  apart,  and  between  them  are  breadths  of 
Rye,  which  afford  shelter  from  winds  and  help  to 
keep  the  plants  snug  and  warm  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  This  type  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  Italian  Vegetable  Marrow  of  the  French,  which 
is  much  grown  in  Italy,  and  the  fruit  eaten  quite 
young,  much   youuger  than   it   is  the  custcni  to 


gather  them  in  this  country.  The  long  white  Bush 
Marrow  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  becoming  more  grown  each  succeeding  year.  It 
is  a  very  early  Marrow,  turning  in  more  rapidly 
than  the  green  one,  while  the  white  colour  appears 
to  be  more  acceptable.  Anyone  seeing  the  Bush 
Marrows  growing  for  the  first  time  might  be  led  to 
suppose  they  were  plants  arrested  in  their  growth 
from  some  cause,  but  it  is  not  so.  How  it  origi- 
nated I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  Bedfordshire 
market  gardeners  evidently  find  it  a  remunerative 
variety. — R.  D. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 
Peas.— One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  new 
Peas  at  Chiswick  this  season  is  Laxton's  Gradus, 
an  odd  and  very  unmusical  name  for  a  good  va- 
riety, such  as  this  apparently  is.  In  it  we  find  the 
very  earliest  of  all  wrinkled  or  marrow  Peas,  for  it 
was  in  good  pod  only  two  or  three  days  later  than 
Earliest  of  All.  In  height  the  kind  is  about  3  feet, 
is  apparently  a  good  cropper,  and  promises  to  make, 
as  soon  as  plentiful,  a  first-class  early  Pea.  Some 
other  kinds  have  been  certificated  at  Chiswick  also, 
but  later  in  podding.  We  have  such  a  wealth  of 
first-rate  mid-season  Peas  that  something  of  unusual 
excellence  is  needed  to  excel  them.  One  of  the 
very  best  of  the  dwarf  er  established  kindsis  Sharpe's 
Triumph,  a  splendid  cropper  and  of  capital  quality. 

Potatoes. — There  is  a  large  trial  of  seedling 
Potatoes  with  a  few  good  older  kinds  at  Chiswick 
this  season,  and,  so  far,  the  disease  has  appreciably 
spared  the  tops,  the  worst  affected  being,  as  with 
me,  the  new  American  Early  Puritan,  which 
seems  to  be  too  tender  for  cold  seasons  such  as  this 
present  one  has  been.  Some  of  the  northern  seed- 
lings have  thrown  up  perfect  thickets  of  haulm,  just 
as  though  grown  to  make  cover.  Exactly  the  same 
feature  characterises  the  recently  imported  variety 
from  Peru,  which  the  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
obtained  on  the  recommendation  of  a  South  Ame- 
rican resident  as  never  being  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease. The  present  season  will  probably  test  its 
value  in  that  respect,  as  the  Peronospora  is  rapidly 
spreading  through  all  Potato  breadths  in  the  south. 
The  most  important  point,  therefore,  is  what  to  do 
with  the  crops  in  this  case,  some  being  anxious  to 
lift,  others  being  equally  cautious  and  unwilling  to 
do  so.  The  present  very  wet  condition  of  the  soil 
renders  the  lifting  of  Potatoes  very  difficult,  espe- 
cially where  clay  abounds  ;  but  in  all  cases  so  satu- 
rated is  the  ground  with  moisture  that  the  tubers 
come  out  buried  in  dirt.  If  August,  as  anticipated, 
should  bring  some  warmth  and  dryness,  the  progress 
of  the  fungus  in  the  tops  may  be  materially  checked, 
the  soil  dried,  and  the  tubers  considerably  matured, 
and  those  points  would  be  great  gain.  Should  the 
disease  continue  to  increase,  immature  Potatoes 
lifted  and  stored,  especially  whilst  the  air  and  leafage 
are  full  of  disease  spores,  are  almost  certain  to 
be  affected,  and  will  rot  in  a  few  weeks.  Left  in 
the  ground  until  the  tops  have  died  down,  the  soil 
dry,  and  the  skins  have  become  set,  it  is  just 
possible  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  lifted  in 
a  sound  state.  Should  warm  dry  weather  ensue,  no 
doubt  the  later  crops  will  escape  altogether,  but  the 
bulk  will  hardly  be  ready  for  lifting  till  October, 
and  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  a  fine 
autumn. 

Cabbages.— Judges  who  have  to  make  awards 
to  Cabbages  at  shows  constantly  find  reason  to 
deplore  the  too  common  growth  of  big,  coarse,  leafy 
varieties,  for  these  appear  in  the  competitions  in  the 
proportion  of  80  per  cent.  Any  nice  hard-hearted, 
medium-sized  Cabbages,  with  but  few  outside 
leaves,  are  invariably  preferred  by  the  judges.  That 
there  are  plenty  of  first-class  Cabbages  of  the  kind 
desired  is  evident,  and  none  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently than  does  Etampes,  a  very  superior  French 
variety,  having  conical  solid  hearts  with  few  outer 
leaves  and  very  early.  I  saw  a  variety  called 
Earliest  of  All  the  other  day  at  Heckfield,  where  it 
was  a  long  way  better  than  the  coarse  Defiance  and 
finer  and  better  than  EUam's  Early,  a  good  kind, 
but  now  in  danger  of  being  displaced.  In  the  way  of 
Kosette  Coleworts,  I  have  had  an  unusual  experience 
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this  season.  A  quantity  of  plants  put  out  rather  late 
last  autumn  just  stood  through  the  winter  and  made 
no  heads  worthy  of  mention.  The  plants  ran  ofE  to 
seed  in  the  spring  as  usual,  and  I  had  them  hard 
out  back,  with  the  excellent  'result  that  now 
they  are  producing  a  wealth  of  handsome  firm 
heads,  which  are  most  delicate,  sweet  eating.  Pos- 
sibly the  cool,  moist  season  has  been  helpful,  and 
has  also  checked  the  production  of  caterpillars,  the 
chief  Cabbage  pest. 

Tomatoes. — Plants  out  of  doors  will  need  some 
wonderfully  warm  weather  to  enable  them  to  ripen 
fruits  this  year,  and  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions the  crop  can  hardly  be  other  than  a  poor 
one.  We  can  only  hope  to  grow  tender  esotics  in 
the  'open  ground  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
Specially  valuable  this  year,  therefore,  are  all  indoor 
trials,  and  none  I  have  seen  excel  in  interest  as  well 
as  in  excellence  of  cultivation  and  productiveness  the 
remarkable  trial  of  Tomatoes  now  proceeding  at 
Chiswiok,  where  the  large  span  house  once  devoted 
to  Roses  is  full  of  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  Tomato 
plants  perhaps  ever  seen  there.  The  beds  which 
border  each  side  of  the  centre  path  are  filled  with 
plants  chiefly  of  the  Perfection  type,  and  now  from 
5  feet  to  6  feet  in  height ;  whilst  the  side  borders 
are  planted  with  taller  forms,  now  some  7  feet  to 
8  feet  in  height,  amongst  which  stand  out  in  strik- 
ing form  Horsford's  Prelude,  a  wonderful  cropper, 
the  fruits,  round  and  handsome,  of  a  bright  red  hue, 
and  in  size  about  what  we  found  those  of  Hathaway 's 
Excelsior  to  be  when  first  introduced,  being  borne  in 
long  clusters.  This  variety  seems  to  rank  as  the 
most  free  fruiter  of  the  whole  batch.  Ham  Green  is 
a  larger  fruiter  of  the  same  type,  and  a  tremendous 
cropper  also  ;  indeed,  the  cropping  of  all  kinds  here 
is  remarkable,  as  every  plant  set  its  bloom  close 
down,  and  the  clusters  of  the  fruits  start  from  the 
ground  upwards.  The  wretched  weather  of  the 
latter  part  of  July  proved  very  harmful  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  middle  bloom,  but  the  kind  specially 
mentioned,  Horsford's  Prelude,  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered less  than  any  other.  The  soil  is  fairly  good, 
bat  has  been  inappreciably  watered ;  so  far,  of 
course,  more  will  be  needed  should  great  heat  yet 
come.  Culturally,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  the 
tiial  of  planted-out  Tomatoes  at  Chiswick  is  one  of 
the  best  yet  seen.  There  is  also  a  big  trial  of  kinds 
in  pots  in  another  house. 

Bboad  Beans. — A  few  years  ago  I  selected  from 
a  stock  of  the  Seville  Longpod  a  semi  Broad 
Windsor  form  on  one  plant  only.  That  has  now 
developed  into  a  larger  stock,  and,  judging  by  its 
development  as  compared  with  a  selected  stock  of 
the  Harlington  Windsor  growing  close  by,  it  bids 
fair  to  excel  that  kind  both  for  earliness  and  for 
size  of  pod,  as  all  these  have  three  Beans  in,  whilst 
few  plants  of  the  best  stock  of  Broad  Windsor  show 
more  than  two  beans  per  pod.  I  hope  to  get  it 
more  thoroughly  tested  next  year.  Some  of  the 
largest  podded  Beans  I  have  seen  were  at  Messrs. 
Sutton's  trial  grounds,  where  their  Reading  Mam- 
moth gave  wonderful  examples,  and  a  selected 
English  grown  stock  gave  apparently  even  longer 
pods.  A  very  serviceable  Bean  is  a  selection  from 
the  Improved  Mammoth,  the  pods  being  shorter 
and  very  profusely  borne.  The  Harlington  Windsor 
is  here  being  selected  with  considerable  success  for 
the  production  of  three  Bean  pods,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable consequence,  as  the  crop  is  thereby  prac- 
tically increased  )ili  per  cent.  Naturally  out  of 
large  breadths  of  these  Beans  there  is  certain  to 
appear  here  and  there  some  distinctive  form, 
which  may  show  even  but  a  trifling  improvement, 
and  the  aim  of  the  observant  seedsman  is  to  select 
and  fix  that  newer  character.  Only  experts  could 
do  this,  for  by  ordinary  growers  small  divergencies 
are  rarely  noted.  The  introduction  of  the  Seville 
Longpod  strain  has  helped  appreciably  to  the 
creation  of  improvements  in  our  old  Bean  stocks. 

A.  D. 


occupying  but  a  small  portion  of  their  time.  One 
of  the  best  Onion  growers  I  have  ever  known  is  an 
agricultural  labourer,  who  has  a  large  garden  and 
gets  as  much  out  of  it  as  I  should  say  it  is  possible 
to  do.  Very  rarely  indeed  is  his  Onion  crop  a 
failure,  and  this  is  rather  remarkable,  as  owing  to 
the  attacks  of  the  fly  it  is  difficult  to  get  good 
Onions  in  this  district.  This  cultivator  attributes 
his  success  principally  to  early  sowing.  Formerly 
he  used  to  sow  early  in  March,  and  then  he  had 
frequent  failures;  now  he  sows  as  early  in  February 
as  possible.  The  young  plants  are  thus  enabled  to 
get  better  root-hold,  and  are  consequently  so  much 
stronger,  that  the  maggot  cannot  harm  them  much. 
Prior  to  the  seed  being  sown  the  ground  is  trenched 
18  inches  deep,  and  plenty  of  pig  manure  worked  in, 
and  a  good  coat  4  inches  thick  of  the  same  spread  on 
the  surface.  In  this  way  the  welfare  of  the  plants 
is  assured  from  the  time  they  come  through  the 
ground.  The  manure  lying  on  the  surface  all  the 
winter  becomes  sweetened,  and  is  easily  broken  up 
into  small  particles  when  worked  into  the  ground  at 
sowing  time,  and  is  thus  in  a  more  suitable  condi- 
tion for  small  fibrous  roots  to  feed  upon.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  to  very  early  sowing  and  to 
a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  this  cottager  owes 
his  success  in  Onion  culture,  and  no  doubt  the 
attacks  of  the  maggot  might  often  be  neutralised 
in  a  similar  manner.— J.  C.  B. 


Sowing  Onions.— Cottagers  are  often  good 
vegetable  growers,  and  they  frequently  exhibit 
samples  that  would  do  a  professional  gardener 
credit.  This  is  mainly  because  they  concentrate 
their  attention  on  this  phase  of  gardening,  flowers 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Sowing  Lettuce  Seed. 
In  the  colder  parts  of  the  country  now  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  seed  with  the  aim  of  securing  a  good 
bed  of  plants  to  stand  through  the  winter,  but  in 
the  more  favoured  southern  districts  the  end  of 
August  is  soon  enough  to  sow.  Neither  very  large 
nor  quite  small  plants  will  survive  through  a  severe 
winter,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  make 
two  sowings— one  now,  and  another  a  fortnight 
later  on.  Should  the  autumn  be  mild  the  earliest 
raised  will  become  too  large,  and  the  second  batch 
will  in  this  case  prove  of  the  greatest  service.  Any 
way,  the  attempt  to  raise  and  preserve  a  number  of 
plants  should  be  made,  as  they  are  always  superior 
to  those  raised  in  heat  early  in  the  year.  Of  Cos 
varieties  the  hardiest  are  Hick's  Hardy  Green  and 
either  of  the  selections  of  Brown  Cos.  The  quick- 
hearting  Early  Paris  Market  is  nearly  or  quite  as 
hardy  as  the  AH  the  Year  Round  and  Hammersmith 
hardy  green  Cabbage  varieties,  and  for  the  future 
it  will  be  largely  raised  here  and  wintered  on  shel- 
tered borders.  Our  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  drills 
drawn  rather  thickly  in  the  open  ground,  the  plants 
being  eventually  pricked  out  about  1  inches  apart 
each  way  on  sheltered  borders,  and  also  on  raised 
ridges  at  the  foot  of  sunny  walls.  Another  plan, 
and  which  is  the  most  simple,  is  to  sow  the  seed 
broadcast  on  a  warm  border,  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain  undisturbed  till  the  spring.  In  either 
case  the  soil  should  be  moistened  prior  to  sowing 
the  seed  rather  thinly,  and  a  little  fine  light  soil 
distributed  over  the  seed  is  preferable  to  attempting 
raking  it  in. 

Tbh'Oli  Onions  and  Successional  Crop. 
Mildew  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  free 
growth  of  Onions,  and  they  will  be  much  smaller 
than  usual  in  consequence.  All  with  their  tops 
still  erect  ought  now  to  have  these  twisted  down, 
this  assisting  the  bulb  to  swell  to  a  greater  size, 
and  also  favouring  early  ripening.  As  soon  as  it 
is  found  the  bulbs  come  away  from  the  ground 
easily,  they  ought  to  be  cleared  off  and  laid  on 
mats  either  in  a  sunny  open  position,  or,  better 
still,  under  glass  to  finish  ripening  them.  When 
left  too  long  on  the  ground  they  are  apt  to  strike 
fresh  roots,  and  will  not  keep  long  after  they  are 
stored.  Tripolie,  whether  sown  in  the  autumn  or 
in  the  spring  never  keep  so  well  as  do  the  spring 
raised  varieties  of  the  white  Spanish  type,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  first  used.  Directly  the 
Onions  are  cleared  off  the  ground  the  surface  should 
be  cleaned  and  well  hoed,  this  being  the  only  pre- 
paration needed  for  a  successional  crop  of  Coleworts. 
The  latter  being  raised  in  June  ought  to  be  quite 
large  enough  for  putting  out  in  close  succession  to 


the  Onions,  and  no  better  use  can  be  made  of  the 
ground.    They  may  be  dibbled  out  about  12  inches 
each  way,  and  beyond  receiving  one  or  two  water- 
ings, and  an  occasional  surface  hoeing,  no  further 
trouble  need  be  taken,  a  capital  supply  of  tender 
young  hearts  being  available  late  in  the  autumn 
and  frequently  throughout  the  winter. 
Areeaes  of  Woek. 
A  long  ipell  of  wet,  sunless  weather  has  been 
most  prejudicial  to  the  kitchen  garden  operations, 
weeds  and  slugs  having  very  much  their  own  way. 
Lettuce  and  Endive  were  cleared  off  wholesale  by 
the  slugs,  and  the  young  Cabbage  plants  have  alto 
been  much  thinned  out.   More  of  each  ought,  where 
required,  to  have  been  sown  directly  it  was  found 
the  first  sowings  were  failures,  extra  pains  being 
taken  in  moistening  the  drills  prior  to  sowing  the 
seed,  afterwards  covering  this  with  light  soil  ob- 
tained from  the  frame  ground.     This  ensures  a 
quick  germination,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
by  adopting  these  measures  no  great  gap  in  the 
supply  will  be  perceptible.    Spinach  sown  for  the 
winter  supplies  ought  especially  to  be  closely  looked 
after,  as  it  is  an  important,  yet  very  fickle  crop. 
If  the  earliest  sowings  fail,  no  time  should  te  lott 
in  re-sowing  either  the  whole  of  the  ground  or 
wherever  there  are  blanks.    Broccoli  and  winter 
greens  generally  planted  at  this  late  date  rarely 
attain  a  very  serviceable  size,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  safely  planted  more  thickly  than  was  advisable 
earlier  in  the  season.     All  should  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  until  they  are  growing  strongly, 
after  which  a  good  moulding  up  is  aU  that  is  neces- 
sary.   Brussels  Sprouts,  where  put  out   early,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  are  now  of  good  size,  and  unless 
well  moulded  up  will  soon  fall  into  each  other.   The 
most  productive  plants  are  those  given  good  room 
and  kept  erect ;  mould  up  with  a  spade  rather  than 
hoes,  and  if  the  ground  is  rather  poor  pour  a  liberal 
quantity  of  liquid  manure  of  some  kind  in  the 
furrows.     Autumn   Cauliflowers    similarly  treated 
will  produce  exceptionally   fine  heads.     A  close 
look-out  should  be  kept  for  caterpillars  and  slugs, 
as  they  soon  disfigure  the  hearts.     Leeks  dibbled 
out  now  will  not  attain  a  great  size,  but  they  will 
be  found  useful  for  soups.    During  mild  winters 
and  on  good  well-manured  ground  they  do  not  cease 
growing,  and  many  a  late  planted  breadth  of  Leeks 
has  agreeably  surprised  those  who  put  them  out. 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  where  not  planted  on  a  fresh 
site,  have  come  up  very  thickly  and  are  growing 
strongly.    They  ought  to  be  thinned  out  freely,  or 
otherwise  the  crop  will  be  light.    Very  large  roots 
are  not  needed,  and  we  always  replant  on   un- 
manured  ground.     Late  Peas  ought  to  be  staked, 
well  mulched,  and  given  good  soakings  of  water  or 
liquid  manure  occasionally.     Mildew  is  very  preva- 
lent among  Peas  generally,  and  for  this  there  is  no 
remedy.    Where  the  Peas  are  grown  on  very  rich 
and  deeply  dug  ground  they  not  unfrequently  yield 
a  good  first  crop,  and  subsequently  form  a  strong 
second  growth,  which  gives  a  good  late  supply  of 
well-filled    pods.      Those  of    the    Telegraph  type 
mostly  do  this,  and  the  rows  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  too  quickly  cleared  off  the  ground  unless  the 
space  is  needed  for  other  crops.    After  a  few  dry 
days  rows  of  Peas  in  full  bearing  very  quickly  be- 
come dry  at  the  roots,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
a  profitable  state  as  long  as  possible,  good  soakings 
of  pond  or  soft  water,  or,  better  still,  liquid  manure, 
ought  to  be  given.    This  should  be  applied  before 
they  give  signs  of  failing,  as  it  is  of  little  use  after 
a  severe  check  has  taken  place.     Runner  Beans 
should  be  similarly  assisted,  or  otherwise  they  may 
cease  to  bear  well  long  before  frosts  intervene. 

W.  I.  M. 

Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer  Pea.— I  take  this 
to  bo  one  of  the  most  valuable  late  Peas  grown.  It  is 
in  the  way  of  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  was,  I  think, 
originally  selected  from  it,  but  it  is  very  late,  and 
being  a  strong  grower  doos  not  take  the  mildew  readily. 
The  seed  is  white,  wrinkled,  and  it  is  a  very  prolific 
hearer.  Those  who  grow  it  say  that  they  can  pick 
from  it  later  than  from  any  other  variety.  In  this 
respect  it  is  highly  valuable.— E.  D. 

Early  Puritan  Potato.— Mr.  Iggulden  is  in 
error  in  calling  this  Potato  a  white  form  of  Beauty 
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of  Hebron.  I  had  the  White  Beauty  from  Mr.  Sharpe) 
of  Sleaford,  under  the  name  of  Duke  of  Albany  several 
years  before  Early  Puritan  was  mailed  direct  from 
New  York.  Duke  of  Albany  is  an  English  sport  from 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Mr.  Laxton  also  seeming  a  similar 
sport  at  the  same  time.  Early  Puritan  is  less  robust 
than  the  White  Beauty,  and  the  tubers  are  longer  and 
less  broad.  The  tops,  however,  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance.— A.  D. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

T.    BAINES. 

STREPTOCARPUS. 

This  is  a  genus  of  comparatively  small,  low- 
growing,  perennial  herbaceous  plants  that  bear 
flowers  of  distinct  appearance.  They  are  easily 
grown,  require  little  room,  and  thrive  best  in  a 
cool  stove  or  intermediate  temperature.  They 
are  exceedingly  free  flowering,  keeping  on  bloom- 
ing for  a  considerable  time  during  the  summer 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  amount  of  heat 
they  receive.  The  flowers  last  well  and  are 
very  useful  for  cutting,  particularly  tho.se  of  the 
pale  blue-flowered  S.  Rexi,  which  is  a  Cape 
species,  and  the  purple-flowered  S.  Saundersi, 
which  comes  from  Natal.  Recently  several  in- 
teresting varieties  have  been  raised  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  They  are  distinct  in  appearance, 
and,  I  believe,  are  the  result  of  crossing  S.  Rexi 
with  others,  amongst  which  are  S.  Dunni,  a  red- 
flowered  kind.  In  S.  Rexi,  which  is  the  best 
known  plant,  the  leaves  are  thick  Lu  texture, 
much  corrugated,  and  lie  almost  flat  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
comparatively  tall  and  wiry  stems,  being  well 
thrown  up  above  the  foliage.  From  the  freedom 
with  which  they  are  produced  the  plant  is  very 
efl'ective.  S.  Saundersi  is  also  a  desirable  sort 
and  very  free  bloomuig. 

The  difi'erent  kinds  can  be  increased  from  seed, 
which  the  plant.?  produce  freely  enclosed  in  the 
curiously  twisted  capsules.  They  can  also  be 
propagated  by  division  of  the  crowns,  which  are 
formed  as  the  specimens  increase  in  size.  Where 
the  latter  method  is  adopted,  spring,  just  before 
growth  commences,  is  the  best  time  for  carrying 
out  the  work.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots  and  shake  most  of  the 
soil  away,  so  as  to  be  able  to  secure  a  good 
portion  of  the  roots  unmutUated  to  each  crown. 
They  may  either  be  broken  up  into  single  crowns 
or  simply  divided  into  two  or  more  pieces, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  stock  that  happens 
to  be  required.  Put  the  divided  pieces  in  pots 
proportionate  to  their  size  ;  much  root  room 
is  not  necessary.  Specimens  consisting  of  from 
two  or  three  to  six  or  eight  crowns  will  not 
require  more  than  from  C-inch  to  8-inch  or  9- 
inch  pots.  Moderately  light  turfy  loam,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould, sand,  and  some  rotten  manure 
finely  sifted,  forms  a  compost  that  answers  in 
every  way.  Drain  the  pots  well,  securing  the 
soil  from  getting  washed  down  amongst  the 
crocks  by  putting  a  layer  of  fibrous  matter  over 
them.  Pot  moderately  firm  and  put  the  plants 
in  a  growing  temperature,  giving  less  air  to 
them  than  ordinary  for  a  few  weeks  until  the 
root  and  top  growth  have  begun  to  move.  A 
thin  shade  will  be  requisite  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  when  the  weather  is  bright,  but  less 
is  necessary  for  Streptocarpi  when  they  are 
fully  established  than  is  required  by  many 
things,  as  the  tough,  somewhat  leathery  texture 
of  the  leaves  renders  them  less  subject  to  injury 
from  the  solar  rays  than  most  plants.  They 
like  a  fair  amount  of  light  and  air,  especially  in 
the  growing  season.  Syringe  overhead  in  the 
summer  once  a  day,  and  keep  the  soil  fairly 
moist,  but  not  too  wet.     A  temperature  of  50° 


or  55°  in  the  night  will  suflice  through  the 
winter.  In  the  summer  season  the  plants  will 
make  more  progress  if  they  are  stood  on  some 
kind  of  material  that  can  be  kept  a  little  damp. 
When  these  Streptocarpi  are  to  be  grown 
from  seed  it  should  be  sown  early  in  spring.  The 
course  to  follow  is  to  drain  and  fill  a  large 
sized  seed-pan  with  a  mixture  of  sifted  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  make  the  surface  smooth 
and  even,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  for  as  the 
seedlings  wUl  not  be  ready  for  potting  off  as 
soon  as  many  things,  it  is  better  to  allow  them 
suflicient  room.  Cover  the  seed  slightly  with  a 
little  of  the  finest  of  the  soil,  stand  in  moderate 
heat,  and  shade  the  pan  from  the  sun.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  appear  let  them  have  plenty  of 
light,  but  still  protect  them  from  the  sun.  It 
will  be  better  to  defer  potting  off  until  the  first 
leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  as  the  plants 
wUl  thus  make  more  progress  than  if  disturbed 
sooner.  When  something  like  the  size  named 
has  been  attained  put  them  singly  into  small 
pots,  using  soil  of  a  like  description  to  that  in 
which  the  seed  was  sown,  but  now  adding  a 
little  finely  sifted  rotten  manure.  Keep  them 
for  two  or  three  weeks  after  potting  in  a 
moderately  close,  warm  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  roots  to  take  to  the  new  soil; 
afterwards  give  more  air,  but  stUl  shade  in 
bright  weather  and  syringe  overhead  in  the 
afternoons.  Continue  this  treatment  through 
the  summer  and  autumn,  before  which  another 
shift  will  be  required.  Give  pots  two  or  three 
sizes  larger,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants.  In  the  winter  let  them  have  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  by  which  means  they  will 
go  on  growing  slowly.  In  spring  when  the 
plants  are  fairly  well  rooted  move  into  larger 
pots.  As  the  sun  gets  more  power  increase  the 
temperature  and  use  a  thin  shade.  Keep  the 
soil  moderately  moist,  and  again  syringe  daily. 

Streptocarpi  are  naturally  such  free  bloomers 
that  they  will  flower  whilst  small.  During  the 
summer  they  wiU  begin  to  push  up  their  flowers, 
which  they  will  continue  to  produce  for  several 
weeks.  Let  the  winter  treatment  be  the  same 
as  in  the  last,  and  again  in  spring  give  larger 
pots,  regulating  the  size  according  to  the  strength 
and  condition  of  the  plants.  Managed  as  before, 
they  will  bear  a  plentiful  crop  of  flowers  this 
season.  The  treatment  after  this  must  be  of  a 
like  character  to  that  so  far  recommended,  giv- 
ing more  root-room  as  it  is  needed  if  large  speci- 
mens are  desired,  or  dividing  the  crowns  if 
smaller  examples  are  preferred.  The  last,  say 
such  as  can  be  grown  in  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots, 
will  generally  be  found  the  most  useful. 

The  plants  are  very  effective  for  standing  along 
the  front  of  the  side  stages  of  the  house  amongst 
small  Ferns  and  other  things  of  suitable  size. 
The  different  shades  of  blue  and  purple  which 
the  flowers  of  S.  Rexi  and  S.  Saundersi  attord, 
varying  from  a  lavender  tint  to  a  deep  hue,  are 
scarce  in  plants  that  require  pot  culture,  and 
associate  well  with  those  of  most  other  things. 
Though  the  plants  will  make  more  progress 
when  kept  In  moderate  heat,  especially  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  than  when  sub- 
jected to  greenhouse  treatment,  they  will  still  do 
with  the  latter,  particularly  S.  Rexi,  and  the 
varieties  that  are  raised  by  crossing  it  with 
other  species. 

Desfontainea  spinosa.— A  very  good  descrip- 
tion of  this  most  interesting  and  beautiful  shrub 
appeared  in  The  Garden,  July  2s,  188s  (p.  80).  I 
do  not  know  whether  "  H .  P."  has  ever  tried  this  shrub 
in  the  open  border.  I  should  say  not,  as  I  have  a 
good  specimen  of  it  here,  and  I  should  think  it  any- 
one were  to  travel  over  England  he  would  not  find 
a  more  exposed  position,  and  Desfontainea  spinosa 


thrives  well.  The  plant  I  am  speaking  of  is  about 
5  feet  in  height  and  2^  feet  in  circumference,  is 
well  covered  with  bloom," and  in  the  best  of  health. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  grow  this  shrub  cannot 
do  wrong  in  planting  it  in  the  open  border.  I,  my- 
self, have  grown  Desfontainea  spinosa  as  a  green- 
house plant  within  the  last  five  years,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  when  I  came  here  and  found  the 
beat  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  growing  in  the  open 
border.  When  Desfontainea  spinosa  was  first  in- 
troduced it  could  be  seen  in  the  stove.  Now  any- 
one who  has  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  would 
do  well  to  try  this  most  beautiful  shrub  amongst 
them.  It  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  say  one 
word  against  it  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  as  I  consider 
it  is  well  worthy  of  greenhouse  room,  and  it  is  very 
easily  propagated  in  the  manner  described  by  "  H.  P." 
— North. 

Pelargonium  Duchess  of  Teck.— This  is  one 
of  the  latest  novelties  among  the  Regal  Pelargo- 
niums, characterised  by  an  unusual  number  of 
petals  in  the  flower,  and  in  thus  forming  an  almost 
semi-double  blossom.  It  is  a  free,  strong-growing 
variety,  which  in  its  ample  foliage  suggests  a  rela- 
tionship to  Madame  Thibant,  a  beautiful  crimped- 
edged,  carmine-rose  -  coloured  flower  now  much 
grown.  The  blossoms  of  Duchess  of  Teck  are  pure 
white,  except  that  some  of  the  upper  petals  are 
slightly  feathered  with  purplish  rose.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  very  variable,  for  even  on  the  same  truss 
some  of  the  flowers  will  be  thus  marked  while  others 
will  be  pure  white.  From  its  vigorous  habit  it 
should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  this  class  of  Pelar- 
goniums, especially  where  cut  flowers  are  required 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  blooms  of  this  va- 
riety are  somewhat  in  the  way  of  those  of  Volonte 
Nationale  alba,  which  was  awarded  a  certificate  at 
Kensington  three  years  ago,  but  the  habit  is  alto- 
gether more  vigorous. — H.  P. 

Iiagerstrcemia  indica. — Though  introduced 
during  the  early  years  of  the  century,  this  is  quite  a 
rare  plant ;  why  it  is  diSicult  to  say,  as  it  is  of  very 
easy  culture,  while  the  blossoms  are  extremely 
beautiful.  The  Lagerstrtcmia,  or  Crape  Myrtle  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  free-growing  much- 
branched  bush,  which  will  be  about  this  season 
heavily  laden  with  its  bright  rose-pink  coloured 
flowers,  whose  beautifully  crimped  and  frilled  petals 
add  so  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  specimen. 
If  kept  throughout  the  year  in  the  stove,  this  Lager- 
strijemia  will  grow  away  freely,  but  will  seldom  flower 
well,  the  best  results  in  the  way  of  blooming  being 
obtained  by  encouraging  the  plant  after  flowering 
to  make  its  growth  in  the  temperature  of  a  stove  or 
intermediate  house,  and  then  removing  it  to  pass 
the  winter  in  a  greenhouse,  when  the  soil  should 
only  be  kept  slightly  moist,  in  order  that  the  wood 
may  be  thoroughly  ripened.  The  propagation  of 
the  Crape  Myrtles  is  easily  effected  by  means  of 
cuttings  put  in  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  For  this  purpose  the  short-jointed  shoots 
should  be  chosen,  as  they  root  much  more  readily 
than  the  stouter  ones. — T. 

Cienkowskia  Kirki. — A  coloured  plate  of  this 
showy  Ginger-wort  was  given  in  The  Garden 
Nov.  I'.i,  1881,  but  it  still  remains  quite  a  rarity, 
though  it  is  not  only  a  pretty,  but  very  distinct 
plant.  Like  many  others  of  the  same  class,  it  forms 
a  fleshy  .underground  rootstook  that  remains  dor- 
mant during  the  winter,  and  then  somewhat  late  in 
the  spring  it  pushes  up  a  few  broadish  leaves  of  a 
light  green  tint.  The  flower-scape  which  makes  its 
appearance  afterwards  reaches  a  height  of  about  a 
foot,  and  bears  several  comparatively  large  blos- 
soms. The  individual  blooms  remind  one  of  those 
of  Miltonia  (Odontoglossum)  vexillaria,  being  more 
than  a  couple  of  inches  In  diameter,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful delicate  pink  colour,  just  marked  with  yellow 
in  the  centre.  This  Cienkowskia  is  by  no  means  a 
difiicult  subject  to  grow,  for  we  find  it  does  well 
with  thefollowing  mode  of  treatment:  After  flower- 
ing  our  plants  are  kept  in  the  stove,  then  towards 
autumn,  as  the  leaves  show  signs  of  going  to  rest, 
the  soil  is  kept  somewhat  drier.  Daring  the  winter 
we  keep  the  plants  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Caladiums,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  soil  in  a  slightly 
moist  condition.    Then  in  the  spring  they  are  re- 
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potted,  using  for  the  purpose  turfy  loam  "with  an 
admixture  of  sand  and  decayed  manure.  After  this, 
of  course,  more  water  is  given  in  order  to  encourage 
as  rapid  a  growth  as  possible.  It  can  be  easily  in- 
creased by  division,  and  I  have  also  raised  a  few 
seedlings. — H.  P. 

Mimulus  moschatus  ruber.— One  of  the  best 
specimens  I  have  ever  seen  of  Mr.  Clapham's  fine 
hybrid,  the  dwarf-growing  Mimulus  moschatus  ruber, 
was  grown  in  a  greenhouse  on  a  shelf  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  pot  standing  in  a  pan  of  water  which  ia  kept 
constantly  filled.  It  had  grown  freely  and  flowered 
with  great  luxuriance,  the  blossoms  being  much  larger 
than  is  usually  seen. — B.  D. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse. — Roses. — Were  it  not  for  the  want 
of  room  that  often  exists  in  plant  houses  during 
the  summer,  pot  Roses,  especially  the  Tea  varie- 
ties, would  be  better  kept  indoors  altogether.    On 
the    amount    of    stout    growth    the    plants  make 
through  the  summer  after  being   forced  depends 
their  ability  to  flower  well  when  the  time  again 
comes  for  their  blooming,  and  with  proper  attention 
they  will  make  much  more  progress  indoors  than 
outside.    This  arises  not  only  from  the  encourage- 
ment given   by  the  additional  and    more    equal 
warmth  they  receive  under  glass,  but  also  from  the 
greater  assistance  that  can  be  given    them  with 
manure  water  when  the  roots  are  out  of  the  reach 
of    drenching    rains     which     do    away    with    the 
necessity  for  giving  water  at  all.    In  addition  to 
this,  the  attacks  of  mildew,  which  Roses  more  than 
most  plants  are  subject  to,  are  more  easily  kept 
under  in  houses  than  out  of  doors.    Another  and 
greater  advantage   attached  to  having  the  plants 
inside  is  that  at  the  present  season  when  such  of 
the  stock  as  require  more  root  room  are  best  potted, 
the  roots  move  more  freely  when  the  plants  are 
located  where  they  can  be  kept  a  little  closer  for  a 
short  time  after  potting  than  when  in  the  open  air. 
Less  water  should  be  given  for  a  few  weeks  than  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  have  not  been  disturbed. 
When  stood  out  of  doors  any  portion  of  the  stock 
that  is  in  want  of  more  room  should  at  once  have  a 
shift,  as  if  this  is  deferred  longer  the  plants  will 
not  have  time  to  derive  the  benefit  they  should 
from  it  before  the  growing  season  is  at  an  end. 
When  forced  Roses  are  properly  treated  during  the 
time  that  elapses  between  their  flowering  in  winter 
or  later  on  in  spring  and  the  autumn,  the  plants 
keep  on  increasing  in  size  for  many  years.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  partial  renewal  of  the  soil  that  takes 
place  by  repotting,  and  by  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  those  that  are  not  repotted,  the  plants 
must  be  kept  quite  free  from  aphides,  red  spider, 
and  mildew,  as  if  any  of  these  three    principal 
enemies  which  the  Rose  grower  has  to  contend 
with  infest  the  plants,  it  is  useless  to  expect  them 
to  either  grow  or  flower  satisfactorily.     Plants  of 
Marijchal  Niel  Rose  that  are  turned  out  in  beds  or 
borders  and  have  their  tops  trained  under  the  roof 
or  to  the  end  of  the  house  should  have  had  a  por- 
tion   of    their    old   wood    cut    away   when   done 
blooming,  and  should  now  be  encouraged  to  make 
as  much  growth  as  possible,  for  on  this  depends 
the  quantity  of  flowers  they  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  produce  next  spring.     This  variety  and  other 
strong-growing  climbmg  sorts  require  considerable 
support   to  keep  them    in  a  vigorous    condition. 
Liberal  top-dressings  applied  to  the  beds  their  roots 
occupy,  as  well  as  a  free  use  of  manure  water  are 
necessary.     The  ensuing  season's  crop  of  bloom  de- 
pends much  more  on  what  is  done  for  the  plants 
during  the  time  they  are  making  their  growth  than 
upon  any  assistance   that  can   be  given  them  in 
spring  when  they  are  coming  into  bloom. 

Camellias.— Plants  that  flowered  late  in  spring 
and  that  are  required  to  come  in  at  a  similar  time 
next  year  will  now  need  their  treatment  regulated 
so  as  to  have  the  bloom-buds  in  the  right  state  to 
admit  of  their  opening  when  wanted.  In  determin- 
ing this  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
temperature  which  the  plants  will  be  wintered  in. 
Where  no  more  heat  is  used  than  will  suffice  to  keep 
out  frost,  the  buds  require  to  be  farther  advanced 
than  when  the  plants  are  wintered  in  a  moderately 


warm  greenhouse  temperature,  as  a  difference  of  5° 
or  6°  night  and  day  will  influence  the  time  of 
blooming.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  there  is  more  difficulty  in  having  the 
flowers  late  than  there  is  in  the  country,  as  in  the 
town  the  winter  fogs  are  impregnated  with  noxious 
gases  that  often  cause  the  buds  to  drop  in  quantity ; 
whereas  in  a  purer  atmosphere  the  fogs  in  question 
have  little  effect  in  the  manner  named.  If  the 
plants  happen  to  be  in  any  way  weak,  the  buds  are 
more  liable  to  drop  when  they  are  small  at  the  end 
of  summer  than  when  they  have  attained  a  greater 
size.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  old 
white  variety,  which  is  still  most  to  be  depended  on 
to  give  a  succession  of  bloom. 

Azaleas. — Plants  that  were  forced  so  as  to 
bloom  during  the  early  winter  months,  and  that 
were  afterwards  kept  in  a  genial  growing  tempera- 
ture, wiU  now  have  their  flower-buds  plump  and 
prominent.  If  a  cool,  airy  house  is  at  liberty 
where  they  can  have  the  lights  fully  open  night  and 
day,  they  will  be  much  better  there  than  stood  out 
in  the  open.  Where  there  happens  to  be  a  lean- 
to  structure  facing  north  it  is  just  the  place  for 
Azaleas  that  are  in  the  state  named,  and  also  for 
early  Camellias  that  are  forward  enough,  giving  a 
thin  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  keep  down 
the  temperature  when  the  weather  is  bright. 
Azaleas  that  flowered  late  in  spring  and  are  wanted 
to  again  come  in  late  should  be  kept  in  a  growing 
temperature  through  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn. 
There  is  an  idea  that  if  late  Azaleas  are  allowed  to 
remain  where  their  buds  wiU  get  well  up  before  the 
end  of  the  season  the  plants  will  come  into  bloom 
sooner  than  they  are  wanted.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
case,  as  if  they  are  kept  cool  enough  during  the 
winter  they  will  not  bloom  before  the  end  of  May 
or  later  if  wanted.  The  syringe  should  be  used 
freely  every  day,  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  earliest 
plants  as  of  those  that  have  not  yet  finished  their 
growth.  By  this  means  their  worst  enemies — 
thrips — will  be  kept  under.  Should  this  pest  be- 
come troublesome,  fumigation  or  washing  with 
tobacco  water  will  be  necessary.  If  red  spider 
attacks  the  plants  it  is  best  to  wash  with  tobacco 
water,  to  which  add  two  or  three  ounces  of  Gishurst 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  as  neither  tobacco  smoke  nor 
tobacco  water  alone  will  kill  the  spider. 

BouvAEDLis. — Those  who  have  to  depend  for 
their  supply  of  these  favourite  flowers  on  young 
stock  will  see  the  advantage  of  propagating  early, 
for  with  the  cold,  sunless  spring  and  summer  we  have 
had,  the  progress  has  been  slow  unless  fire-heat  has 
been  regularly  used.  In  the  case  of  late-struck  plants 
that  are  now  small  and  backward,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  giving  them  the  warmth  requisite  to  push 
on  the  growth,  as  the  autumn  season  will  soon  be 
over,  when,  if  the  plants  are  wanting  in  size  and 
strength,  the  amount  of  bloom  they  will  give  will 
be  proportionately  deficient.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  all  the  sun-heat  that  is  available  during 
this  and  the  ensuing  month  by  shutting  up  early, 
using  fire  as  well  to  push  on  the  necessary  growth. 
Give  manure  water  once  a  week,  being  careful  not 
to  use  it  too  strong.  Old  plants  that  were  cut  back 
after  flowering  and  have  since  been  shaken  out  and 
repotted  will  have  a  better  chance  of  attaining  a 
size  that  will  enable  them  to  give  a  full  crop  of 
flowers.  If  they  are  at  all  deficient  in  root-room 
they  may  yet  have  a  shift.  Give  them  pots  propor- 
tionate in  size  to  that  of  the  plants  and  the  amount 
of  roots  they  have  already  made.  In  the  case  of 
cut-back  examples,  that  do  not  require  larger  pots, 
but  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil,  they  also  should 
have  manure  water  at  short  intervals.  By  giving 
sufficient  support  in  this  way,  along  with  the  addi- 
tional warmth  that  has  been  advised,  the  plants  will 
attain  double  their  present  size  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
ternber.  No  more  stopping  should  be  attempted,  as 
it  is  much  better  to  have  a  moderate  number  of 
strong  shoots  than  a  thicket  of  small  weakly  ones. 
The  strong  growths  will  invariably  be  found  to  give 
the  finest  flowers  and  to  yield  a  longer  succession, 
as  after  the  crop  that  is  borne  on  the  extremities  of 
the  shoots  is  gathered,  a  second  and  a  third  set  of 
full-sized  trusses  will  be  produced  from  the  eyes 
that  push  lower  down. 


BouvAEDLAS  PLANTED  OUT. — Where  the  plants 
have  been  turned  out  in  pits  and  frames,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  growth  by  extra  fire-heat 
where  means  for  this  exists.  Where  the  structures 
they  occupy  are  not  heated,  the  most  must  be  made 
of  the  solar  heat  available.  Syringing  overhead  at 
the  time  the  air  is  shut  off  will  be  an  assistance,  and 
will  help  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  insects. 

Salvias. — Where  these  and  other  quick-growing 
subjects  intended  for  flowering  in  winter  have  been 
planted  out  of  doors  for  the  summer,  with  the  in- 
tention of  lifting  and  potting  them  later  on,  the 
continued  moist  weather  that  we  have  had  will  have 
caused  them  to  make  more  growth  than  usual,  which 
will  be  softer  than  is  generally  the  case,  so  that 
whenthetimefortakingthemup  comes  the  plants  are 
likely  to  feel  the  shift  in  a  way  that  wUl  affect  their 
blooming  unless  more  than  the  customary  attention 
is  given  to  prepare  them  for  moving.  This  will  be 
best  effected  by  cutting  them  round  earlier  than  is 
necessary  in  ordinary  seasons.  A  sharp  spade  or  an 
edging  iron  will  do  the  work.  The  roots  should  be 
severed  sufficiently  near  the  collars  of  the  plants  to 
enclose  a  ball  of  earth  not  too  large  to  go  into  the 
pots  they  are  intended  to  be  put  in,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  again  similarly  sever  the 
roots.  This  should  be  done  a  little  further  from  the 
collars  of  the  plants  than  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  spring-flowering  kinds,  such  as  S.  gesneiEeflora, 
may  require  their  shoots  pinching  back  once  more, 
without  which  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  plants  may 
get  too  tall. 

Veronicas.— The  early  blooming,  small-growing 
sorts  of  Veronica  will  soon  be  showing  their  flower- 
spikes,  and  when  planted  out  should  be  taken  up 
and  potted  before  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  In 
their  case  less  check  wiU  be  felt  in  removal  if  the 
roots  are  cut  round  a  week  or  ten  days  previous 
to  potting  them.  Later  flowering  sorts  that  attain 
a  larger  size,  such  as  V.  Andersoni,  and  the  old 
Willow-leaved  variety,  V.  salicifolia,  will  be  better 
for  having  their  roots  shortened  in  the  way  named  ; 
for  though  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  pot  them 
for  a  month  or  more,  an  extra  cutting  in  in  a 
season  such  as  this  will  be  an  advantage. 

T.  B. 


Garden    Flora. 

PLATE  663. 

THE  GALANGALES. 

(with  a  plate  of  k.empperia  rotunda.*) 

The  genus  Ksempferia  is  rarely  met  with  out- 
side botanic  gardens,  not  one  of  them  having  as 
yet  risen  to  a  conspicuous  position  as  .i  garden 
plant.  Probably  when  they  become  better 
known  they  will  find  favour.  Certainly  the  plant 
represented  in  the  accompanying  plate  is  beauti- 
ful enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  every  collection 
of  stovo  plants,  and  K.  Kirki  (once  known  as  a 
Cienkowskia)  is,  perhaps,  even  more  meritorious 
than  this.  All  the  kinds  that  have  l^een  in  cul- 
tivation are  very  easy  to  manage,  and  they  are 
as  easily  kept  from  year  to  year  as  a  Gloxinia. 
The  Kismpferias  lielong  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Ginger,  .and  they  have  for  their  near  relations 
such  Ijeautiful  plants  as  the  Hedychiums, 
Alpinias,  Curcumas,  Costuses,  and  Roscoea. 
The  last  named  is  the  only  member  of  the  Ginger 
family  that  is  hardy  in  England.  It  grows  and 
flowers  freely,  is  in  bloom  now,  in  fact,  in  a  sunny 
border  at  Kew.  All  the  others  are  more  or  less 
tropical,  except,  perhaps,  Hedychium  Gardneri- 
<inum,  which  will  thrive  in  a  position  sheltered 
from  frost. 

There  are  about  a  score  species  of  Ksempferia, 
all  of  them  natives  of  tlie  tropics  of  Asia  and 
Africa.     They  have  fleshy  tuberous  root-stocks, 

*  Drawn  for  Thk  Garden  iu  tbo  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
March  27, 188S.  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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which  are  hot  and  Ginger-like  to  the  taste  ;  the 
leaves  are  herbaceous  and  annual,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  on  short  stems  either  before  the 
leaves  appear,  or  along  with  them.  The  best 
known  and  most  useful  are 

K.  Galanga,  the  root  of  which  in  India  is  used 
both  as  a  medicine  and  a  perfume.  It  has  green, 
oyster-shell-shaped  leaves,  which  lie  flat  on  the  soil, 
and  the  flowers  spring  from  the  centre  of  the  tuft  in 
snmmer.  They  are  about  half  the  size  of  those 
here  figured,  their  colour  being  white  and  bright 
violet-purple. 

K.  KOTUNDA  was  cultivated  in  English  gardens  a 
century  ago,  and  it  has  long  been  a  favourite  garden 
plant  in  India,  because  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  its  flowers.  The  root  has  the  same  properties  as 
K.  Galanga  ;  the  flowers  are  developed  in  April,  and 
the  leaves  about  two  months  later.  The  flower- 
scapes  are  2  inches  high,  composed  of  sheathing, 
leaf -like  bracts  ,from  between  which  the  flowers 
push  out  and  open  one  or  two  at  a  time.  The  size, 
form,  and  beautiful  markings  of  these  are  faithfully 
reproduced  in  the  plate,  which  renders  description 
needless.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  great  an  attrac- 
tion a  good  tuft  of  this  plant  would  be  in  bloom, 
and  although  each  flower  lasts  only  a  day,  yet  the 
blooms  are  produced  in  such  abundance  and  quick 
succession,  that  the  plants  are  beautiful  for 
about  a  month.  The  leaves  are  from  1  foot  to  li 
feet  long,  about  one-third  that  in  width,  while  the 
upper  surface  is  dark  green  with  an  irregular  band 
of  grey-green  running  along  each  side ;  the  under 
surface  is  purplish. 

K.  KiEKi  was  figured  in  The  Gaeden  Nov.  19, 
1881  (p.  504).  It  develops  its  green  Plantain-like 
leaves  first,  and  then  the  stout,  erect  flower-scape, 
a  foot  or  more  long,  with  numerous  large  flowers 
which  expand  in  pairs  from  the  bottom  upwards. 
I  have  seen  this  plant  go  on  developing  flowers  for 
over  two  months  without  a  breali.  Each  bloom  is  3 
inches  across  ;  the  shape  suggests  the  flower  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  the  colour  is  soft  rosy  mauve, 
with  a  blotch  of  yellow  in  the  throat,  and  radiating 
lines  of  white.  It  would  be  diiEoult  to  find  a  more 
beautiful  stove  herbaceous  plant  than  this. 

K.  SBCUNDA  is  a  new  introduction  which  flowered 
recently  at  Kew,  and  which  is  pretty,  though  small. 
The  leaves  are  borne  on  erect  stems  about  8  inches 
high,  and  the  flowers  are  developed  from  terminal 
sheathing  bracts,  from  which  they  are  pushed  and 
expand  usually  one  at  a  time ;  each  flower  is  1| 
inches  across,  Pansy-shaped,  and  coloured  deep 
rose  with  white  in  the  centre.  This  species  comes 
from  Assam,  where  it  is  abundant  in  wet,  grassy 
places. 

K.  RoscoEANA  is  a  pretty  leaved  species,  the 
flowers  being  small  and  white.  It  is  very  rarely 
seen,  although  its  round  flat  foliage,  which  is  col- 
oured lilse  that  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Marantas,  ought  to  find  favour  among  cultivators 
of  ornamental-leaved  plants. 

K.  GiLBERTi  is  another  small  species  with 
prettily  variegated  leaves.  It  is  a  first-rate  plant 
for  growing  in  tufts  in  pans,  its  green  and  white 
foliage  being  bright  and  attractive  all  through  the 
summer. 

K.  OKNATA  is  another  new  introduction.  It  has 
large,  Canna-like  foliage  which  is  green  banded 
with  white,  the  under  surface  being  purplish.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  and  not  very  attractive. 

Culture. — All  the  plants  above  mentioned 
are  grown  successfully  at  Kew,  their  treatment 
being  as  follows:  About  the  end  of  February 
the  roots  are  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  re- 
potted in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  good  leaf- 
mould,  with  the  addition  of  plenty  of  sand. 
They  are  potted  lightly ;  the  small  growing  kinds 
are  planted  in  pans  a  foot  or  so  across,  the 
stronger  growers  in  3-inch  or  5-inch  pots.  Tliey 
are  then  placed  in  a  moist  stove  and  well 
watered.  Here  they  soon  start,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  are  in  vigorous  growth.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  fado  in  autumn  the  plants  are 
placed  on  a  shelf  and  gradually  dried  oft".     They 


are  kept  dry  all  the  winter  and  in  a  temjierature 
not  lower  than  55°.  W.   W. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

SPLIT  PEACH  STONES. 

Cak  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  cause  and 
cure  for  cracked  stones  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
which  are  unusually  prevalent  with  me  this  season? 
This  year  also  we  have  many  fruits  which  become 
afEected  by  a  spot  of  decay  on  the  tip,  looking  like 
drip,  but  not  caused  by  this.  Decay  spreads  in- 
side, and  mould  appears  round  the  stone.  I  have 
not  known  this  disease  before  this  year,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  a  remedy.  The  house  has  been 
in  bearing  for  years,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June 
and  July. — M.  R. 

*»*  Split  stones  in  Peach  houses,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  upon  open  walls,  are  familiar  to  all  stone- 
fruit  growers,  but  the  true  cause  of  this  defect  down 
to  the  present  time  has  barely  been  touched  upon 
by  qualified  writers.  In  some  soils  and  situations, 
and  after  very  remarkable  seasons,  which  in  some 
way  or  other  have  interfered  with  the  proper  for- 
mation of  the  buds  or  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  stone- 
splitting  is  very  troublesome.  Certain  sorts  again, 
notably  Early  Rivers,  one  or  two  forms  of  Royal 
George,  and  occasionally  the  fine  old  Bellegarde, 
split  sometimes  to  an  extent  which  allows  daylight 
to  pass  downward  from  the  apex  to  the  stalk  of  the 
fruit.  When  this  defect — I  believe  in  fertilisation 
— is  present,'_the  kernel  perishes  and  the  evenly 
divided  stone  becomes  mildewed,  whilst  the  skin  at 
the  apex  shows  a  small  brown  spot  not  more  than 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  across.  This  small,  apparently 
scalded  portion  of  the  cuticle  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  cracks,  when  a  hollow  or  vacuum  becomes 
apparent,  at  once  showing  that  this  disfigurement 
is  the  effect  of  stone-splitting,  as  we  never  observe 
anything  of  the  kind  where  the  stone  is  sound. 
Early  Rivers,  physiologists  say,  has  an  extra  long 
pistil  not  readily  operated  upon  by  the  poUen,  an 
assertion  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they  attri- 
bute splitting  to  imperfect  fertilisation ;  but  this,  I 
think,  is  hardly  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  large 
number  of  faulty  stones  year  after  year,  especially 
where  insects  have  free  access  and  fertilisation  with 
the  brush  is  never  neglected.  Having  myself  grown 
this  variety  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  even- 
tually  given  it  up  after  the  most  careful  attention 
to  hand-fertilisation  with  foreign  pollen,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  assert  that  the  true  cause,  or  possibly 
one  of  the  several  contributory  causes,  lies  deeper 
than  the  mere  accident  of  imperfect  fertilisation. 
The  defect  in  some  trees,  I  believe,  is  constitutional 
whilst  in  others  it  may  be  incidental  to  an  unsuit 
able  stock,  as  no  fruit  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  more  fastidious  than  the  Peach,  certain  varieties 
positively  refusing  to  unite  with  some  Plums, 
whilst  upon  others  they  will  grow  like  Willows, 
This  question  of  stock,  however,  is  not  the  cause 
of  failure  in  the  case  now  before  us,  as  we  learn 
from  the  writer  that  the  trees  have  been  grown  for 
years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  suffered 
to  an  extent  which  calls  forth  serious  notice.  But 
what  about  the  roots,  are  they  satisfactory?  has 
the  past  hot,  dry  season  paralysed  them  ?  have  the 
best  fibres  perished  through  want  of  water  ?  have 
the  strong  roots  got  down  into  a  cold,  crude  subsoil 
in  search  of  moisture  denied  them  near  the  sur- 
face ?  or,  more  likely  still,  were  the  buds  imperfectly 
formed,  prematurely  ripened, and,  as  has  happened  in 
many  places  this  spring,  have  they  been  compara- 
tively destitute  sf  perfect  male  organs,  without 
which  it  is  simply  impossible  that  fertilisation 
could  take  place  ?  Assuming  that  the  physiologist 
is  correct  in  tracing  splitting  to  imperfect  fertilisa- 
tion, the  cause  may  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
border,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  intense  heat  and 
drought  of  1887.  The  latter,  I  think,  is  most  likeiy 
to  be  the  cause,  as  everyone  is  complaining  of  a 
bad  set  and  the  unusual  number  of  imperfect  or 
malformed  fruits.  This  being  so,  trees  which  have 
behaved  well  for  a  great  number  of  years  may  never 


again  transgress.  It  will  not,  however,  do  to  trust 
to  chances,  as  some  slight  defect  in  the  border  or 
the  drainage,  or  possibly  constitutional  weakness, 
must  be  corrected  before  the  trees  can  be  expected  to 
give  fuU  crops  of  perfect  fruit.  The  owner  of  these 
trees  then  should  satisfy  herself  that  the  wood  and 
buds  they  are  now  maturing  are  satisfactory.  An 
examination  of  the  borders  then  should  be  made, 
and  in  the  event  of  these  being  found  out  of  order, 
the  true  remedy  will  lie  in  lifting,  re-draining,  and 
replanting  in  fresh  compost.  The  best  compost  for 
Peaches  is  strong  calcareous  loam  from  an  old  pas- 
ture in  which  Roses  and  Strawberries  will  grow 
well,  plenty  of  old  lime  rubble,  and  a  dash  of  bone- 
dust.  These  materials,  quite  innocent  of  animal 
manure,  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  when 
dry  a  month  or  so  before  the  trees  are  lifted  or 
partially  lifted,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  fruit 
being  ripe  now,  the  operation  should  not  be  delayed 
beyond  the  second  week  in  October.  Meantime 
they  must  be  kept  clean,  free  from  insects,  abun- 
dantly ventilated,  and  on  no  account  after  the  crop 
is  off  must  they  feel  the  want  of  water  at  the  roots. 
— W.  Coleman. 


BARREN  STRAWBERRIES. 
A  GOOD  deal  has  been  written  lately  respecting 
barren  Strawberries,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  cure 
for  this  is  to  rely  on  young  plantations.  I  notice 
Mr.  BurreU  in  his  article  the  other  day  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  much  in  favour  of  annual  planting, 
and  till  within  the  last  few  years  I  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  experience  often  modifies  one's  views, 
and  six  years'  experience  on  the  soil  with  which  I 
now  have  to  deal  has  taught  me  to  regard  annual 
planting  as  almost  a  necessity,  as  most  of  the  va- 
rieties tried  are  very  uncertain  after  the  first  year. 
Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  continues  fruitful  for  several  seasons, 
but  even  this  variety  is  less  profitable  after  fruiting 
for  two  years.  Next  to  A^icomtesse  we  have  found 
Eleanor  continue  bearing  the  longest.  Last  season 
we  had  a  large  crop  of  very  fine  fruit  from  one- 
year  old  plants  of  this  variety.  The  ground  was 
mulched  and  the  plants  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  during  the  fruiting  period,  and  received  a 
good  soaking  after  the  fruit  was  gathered.  After 
this  treatment  we  looked  forward  to  a  good  crop 
this  season,  but  the  variety  has  never  behaved  worse, 
as  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  plants  were  blind  and 
the  few  that  fruited  bore  no  comparison  to  the  one- 
year-old  plants.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  lack 
of  moisture  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  barren 
Strawberries  as  "  J.  C."  (p.  108)  and  other  correspon- 
dents seem  to  think.  We  are  retaining  but  few  of 
our  old  Strawberry  plants  this  year,  and  if  another 
season's  experience  confirms  that  of  the  past  six,  we 
shall  for  the  future  depend  entirely  on  one-year-old 
plants  with  all  varieties  except  Vicomtesse  Hc^ricart 
de  Thury.  In  speaking  of  one-year-old  plants  I  do 
not  refer  to  runners  which  are  taken  off  the  old 
plants  and  dibbled  into  permanent  beds  at  once, 
but  to  strong  early  ruimers  layered  into  3-inch 
pots  in  the  same  way  as  for  forcing,  and  planted 
out  in  their  fruiting  quarters  early  in  August.  With- 
out well-prepared  plants,  annual  planting  would 
certainly  prove  a  failure.  Last  year  many  com- 
plained of  the  scarcity  of  runners,  but  we  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  required  number 
from  young  plantations,  and  this  year  ours  were  ob- 
tained suificiently  early  to  enable  us  to  plant  out 
about  the  third  week  in  July.  Had  we  depended 
on  runners  from  an  old  plantation,  we  must  have 
planted  out  an  inferior  stock  at  least  three  weeks 
later,  a  serious  loss  of  time  if  a  good  crop  is  expected 
the  year  following.  E.  BuTTS. 

Leighani  Court. 


The  Strawberry  crop. — This  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  good  season  for  Strawberry  growers  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  worst_  visita- 
tions of  the  late  tempestuous  weather.  During  the 
whole  of  the  gathering  time  the  temperature  ranged 
so  low  that  the  fruit  did  not  ripen  sufficiently  fast 
to  admit  of  glutting  the  London  market;  con- 
sequently prices  have  been  more  uniform  and  rather 
higher  than  is  the  case  where  a  week  or  two  of  hot 
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weather  brings  in  the  fruit  with  a  rush.  Thus,  if 
crops  were  lighter  than  usual,  they  have  probably 
proved  more  valuable  where  the  rainfall  has  not 
been  so  great  as  to  induce  rot.  I  have  heard  great 
complaints  not  only  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  berries  in  this  way,  but  also  of  mildew,  which 
has  completely  ruined  whole  fields.  This  is  an 
enemy  that  baffles  the  outdoor  Strawberry  grower. 
To  sulphur  an  acre  or  two  of  plants  involves  an  ex- 
penditure of  labour  that  the  low  average  prices  at 
the  present  time  scarcely  allow  of  being  bestowed 
on  them,  and  unless  the  sulphur  is  mixed  with  soft 
soap,  it  is  liable  to  be  washed  off  by  rain  before  it 
has  time  to  cauterise  the  fungus.  It  is  evident 
that  the  attacks  of  mildew  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent and  virulent,  and  that  both  dry  and  wet 
seasons  favour  its  development.  This  year  I  had  it 
in  the  open,  but  it  came  on  with  the  parching,  un- 
genial  weather  that  preceded  the  damp  time  now 
experienced.  In  only  two  parts  of  my  garden  do  I 
get  mildew,  and  that  is  where  there  is  a  current  of 
air.  In  the  more  sheltered  places  the  plants  in- 
variably escape.  In  addition  to  bad  weather  and 
mildew,  barren  plants  in  unusual  numbers  appear  to 
have  lowered  the  producing  power  of  Strawberry 
plantations.  Although  we  had  here  the  full  share 
of  dry  weather  protracted  till  the  close  of  autumn, 
strange  to  say  I  have  had  a  less  proportion  of  barren 
plants  than  usual.  I  cannot  account  for  this,  for  I 
could  not  give  them  any  water,  and  the  ground  was 
as  dry  as  dust  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  and 
the  foliage  looked  dried  up.  I  grow  mainly  Mar- 
guerite, President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Sir  C.  Napier, 
and  the  percentage  of  sterile  plants  was  about  equal 
in  the  four  kinds.— J.  C  ,  Bijjicei. 

Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Straw- 
berry.—I  refer  to  this  kind,  first,  because  in  this  case 
ample  proof  is  given  in  the  name  of  its  French 
origin,  and  also  of  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  it 
having  also  been  named  Garibaldi,  the  original 
French  appellation  has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
Bat  why  will  the  French  append  such  long  tire- 
SDme  names  to  their  products?  "J.  C.  B."  refers 
to  it  as  having  no  flavour,  for  he  says  of  it,  "  the 
less  said  the  better."  On  the  other  hand,  many 
good  growers  much  prefer  its  flavour,  and  one 
eminent  authority  mentions  it  as  "  richly  flavoured." 
When,  however,  it  is  found  that  it  will  not  thrive 
in  many  places  whilst  it  does  so  well  in  others,  es- 
pecially  forced  in  pots,  it  becomes  evident  that 
variation  of  soil  and  position  may  seriously  affect 
flavour  also. — A.  D. 

Strawberry  plants  in  pots.— Unlike  last 
summer,  the  present  one  has  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  an  abundance  of  good  runners 
to  select  for  pot  culture,  and  those  who  secured 
them  early  will  by  this  time  have  their  plants 
well  advanced.  I,  however,  find  that  the  excessive 
wet  and  sunless  weather  are  causing  the  plants 
to  make  a  more  elongated  and  leafy  growth  than 
usual,  in  fact  more  than  I  like  to  see,  because  the 
rooting  process  does  not  correspond  with  it.  If 
the  weather  should  continue  in  the  same  unsettled 
state  throughout  the  autumn,  it  may  be  an  advan- 
tage to  issue  a  word  of  warning  to  the  inex- 
perienced that  there  is  likely  to  arise  some  difficulty 
in  securing  good  and  well  ripened  crowns  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  cultivation.  A  wet  autumn 
favours  a  prolonged  growth  instead  of  early 
maturity  in  the  crowns,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
place  the  plants  under  temporary  shelter  much 
earlier  than  usual.  If  so,  the  plants  ought  to  be 
exposed  to  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  and  on  a 
hard  dry  bottom.  Water  should  not  by  any  means 
be  withheld,  but  sufficient  given  them  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  fresh  state.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  system  of  drying  olT  the  plants  in  winter 
80  as  to  become  dust-dry.  I  always  let  the 
plants  have  suflicient  water  to  keep  the  roots  in 
a  moist  fresh  state,  believing  they  make  no  more 
of  these  than  are  needed  to  support  them  in  the 
process  of  forcing.  I  do  not  practise  the  system  of 
storing  up  the  plants  in  winter  by  laying  the  pots 
on  their  sides  packed  one  over  the  other,  as  thus 
the  plants  become  too  dry  and  many  of  the  best 
roots  are  destroyed.  While  I  believe  that  a  special 
preparation  is  necessary  for  plants  that  are  to  be 
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subjected  to  early  forcing,  the  severe  treatment 
practised  by  some  growers  is  unnatural,  unneces- 
sary, and  conducive  more  to  failure  than  success. — 
T.  R.  F.      

VINES  TOO  THICK. 
If  there  is  one  error  more  frequently  committed  in 
Vine  culture  than  another,  it  is  that  of  planting  too 
thickly.  I  lately  had  occasion  to  inspect  some 
Vines  that  were  not  doing  so  well  as  the  owner 
thought  they  ought  to,  and  one  cause  of  their  un- 
satisfactory condition  was  to  be  found  in  the 
crowded  state  of  the  foliage.  The  leaves  of  one 
Vine  grew  in  among  those  of  its  neighbour,  so  that 
the  glass  could  scarcely  be  seen  through  the  con- 
fused mass.  Consequently  they  were,  through  de- 
ficiency of  light,  thin  and  flaccid  and  in  no  proper 
condition  to  draw  up  a  plentiful  supply  of  sap.  It 
is  an  axiom  in  plant  culture  that  every  leaf  should 
be  fully  exposed  to  light,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
such  as  will  not  bear  the  direct  rays  of  a  hot  sun, 
this  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  experienced  growers. 
If  this  is  important  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  for 
their  bloom  or  foliage  only,  how  much  more  so 
must  It  be  when  a  more  or  less  heavy  crop  of  fruit 
is  to  be  brought  off.  In  the  case  here  mentioned 
the  grower  had  aggravated  the  evil  by  allowing  the 
growth  that  pushes  from  the  extremity  of  the 
lateral  to  extend  somewhat.  The  small  leaves  that 
are  produced  in  this  way  are  of  but  little  help  to 
the  Vines,  being  thin  in  texture,  but  they  keep  off 
a  great  portion  of  light  from  those  that  have  the 
great  work  to  do,  and  on  the  health  and  strength 
of  which  entirely  depend  the  size,  flavour,  and 
colour  of  the  berries.  Where  the  Vines  are  so 
thickly  planted  that  their  laterals  intermingle,  the 
evil  may  be  much  minimised  by  stopping  at  one 
leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  The  ordinary  practice  is 
to  allow  two  leaves  to  remain,  but  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  perceive  any  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  when  growth  has  been  more  restricted. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  your  Grape-growing 
readers  have  to  say  on  this  matter.  My  impression 
is  that  what  takes  place  in  thinning  the  berries  has 
its  counterpart  in  stopping  the  shoots.  The  second 
leaf  but  represents  diverted  force  from  the  one 
nearest  the  bunch,  which  having  nothing  to  share 
the  flow  of  the  sap  with  it  gains  much  in  size  and 
substance.  There  is  one  big  leaf  instead  of  two 
moderate-sized  ones,  and  every  grower  knows  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  foliage  as  its 
quality  that  regulates  the  fruiting  power  of  the 
Vine.  This  is  a  more  important  matter  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear,  for  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
extension  of  the  shoots  is  not  very  helpful  to  the 
crop,  more  fruit  can  be  got  from  a  given  space. 
Some  of  the  best  Hamburgh  Vines  I  ever  saw  were 
in  a  house  the  principal  use  of  which  was  to  bring 
on  a  late  crop  of  Strawberries.  By  planting  thinly 
it  was  thought  the  Strawberries  would  get  sufficient 
light  to  ripen  them,  and  there  would  be  a  fair  crop 
of  Grapes  later  on.  Although  I  do  not  think  that 
much  was  gained  by  this  arrangement,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  finer  Grapes  were  produced.  A  good 
space  being  allowed  between  the  Vines,  the  wood 
and  foliage  were  very  strong,  and  the  berries  always 
coloured  remarkably  well.  J.  C.  B. 


Grapes  at  Heckfleld.— In  one  of  the  vineries 
at  Heckfleld,  Golden  Queen  Grape,  worked  on  to 
Foster's  Seedling,  having  several  bunches,  shows 
perhaps  the  largest  berries  yet  seen.  Ordinarily  of 
a  fair  oval  form,  these  berries  on  the  graft  on 
Foster's  Seedling  almost  resemble  in  length  the  old 
Minie  rifle  bullets,  but  are,  of  course,  rounded  at 
both  ends.  The  change  in  the  form  of  the  Grape  is 
another  product  of  graft  variation.  In  the  Lady 
Downe's  low  span-roof  house  there  is  this  year  one 
of  the  finest  crops  I  have  yet  seen  in  it,  and  I  have 
seen  some  good  ones.  The  old  Vines  have  been 
replaced  by  young  ones  on  one  side,  and  these  are 
fruiting  grandly,  the  canes  running  over  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  other  side ;  but  Mr.  Wildsmith  will 
not  again  adopt  the  plan  of  rooting  the  tops  into  the 
soil,  as  was  done  several  years  ago  with  the  old 
Vines.  On  one  half  of  the  north  side  of  the  house 
there  yet  remain  several  halves  of  the  old  Vines 


standing  on  their  heads,  or,  in  other  words,  existing 
on  the  roots  formed  where  the  leaders  were  origi- 
nally laid.  These  Vines  would  pass  muster  with 
strangers  as  being  naturally  planted.  Although 
severed  from  the  main  stems  two  or  three  years, 
they  are  doing  well  and  fruiting  admirably.  Though 
the  experiment  may  not  be  worth  repeating,  yet  its 
performance  and  the  results,  especially  as  now  seen, 
have  proved  some  interesting  facts  in  vegetable 
physiology.  In  all  the  vineries,  and  there  are  nine 
of  one  sort  and  another  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
Grapes  at  Heckfield,  the  crops  look  well,  in  spite  of 
a  very  difficult  and  ungenerous  season. — A.  D. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


The  no  fruit  scare  having  passed  away,  a  matter  of 
more  serious  import  now  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  this, 
I  need  not  say,  is  the  precarious  condition  of  the 
present  crop,  its  time  of  ripening  and  getting  the 
wood  thoroughly  matured  for  another  year.  Fruits 
of  nearly  all  kinds  are  more  plentiful  than  we  at 
one  time  anticipated,  and  Apples,  Pears,  and  other 
wall  fruits  so  far  have  swelled  fairly  well,  but  un- 
less this  leaden  sky  soon  gives  way  to  sun  heat  and 
broad  daylight,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  choice 
varieties  can  come  up  to  the  average  in  size,  colour 
and  flavour.  Trees  of  all  kinds  have  made  and  are 
still  making  a  gross,  soft,  watery  growth,  which  will 
take  all  the  sun  we  are  now  likely  to  get  to  ripen  It 
moderately,  and  then,  should  the  winter  of  186(1  re- 
peat itself  as  the  summer  appears  to  be  doing,  the 
damage  will  be  very  serious.  I  do  not  predict  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  as  no  man,  I  believe,  can  tell 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance  what  the  weather  is 
going  to  be  ;  but  forewarned  we  are  forearmed,  and 
now  I  venture  to  say  is  the  time  to  turn  every  stone 
that  is  likely  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and 
wood.  Peaches,  for  instance,  in  good  bright  aver- 
age seasons  we  allow  to  grow  out  a  little  from  the 
walls,  knowing  right  well  that  a  slight  leaf  shade 
is  beneficial  to  the  fruit ;  indeed,  last  season  we  de- 
ferred close  tacking  and  pinching  until  the  colour- 
ing process  obliged  us  to  go  on  with  the  work.  This 
year  the  conditions  are  changed  and  our  tactics 
must  be  changed  too  ;  we  must  hang  up  the  hose,  as 
the  borders  are  now  wet  enough  to  finish  up  the  crop, 
and  possibly,  if  this  weather  continues,  we  may 
think  well  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  mulching  to 
let  sun  and  air  into  the  borders.  Then,  as  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  trees,  the  rules  laid  down  for 
the  suppression  of  leaf  and  soft  vapid  growth  may 
be  put  into  practice,  just  by  the  removal  of  every 
shoot  not  likely  to  be  wanted  next  year,  and  second, 
by  the  incessant  pinching  of  all  laterals  and  sub- 
laterals  at  short  intervals.  Spider  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  troublesome,  but  should  this  happy  harbinger 
of  hot  dry  weather  come  to  the  front,  insecticides 
which  will  not  saturate  the  soil  must  be  the  sub- 
stitute for  drenchings  with  clear  water.  Mildew, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  e.xpected,  and  much  as 
we  dislike  infusing  sulphur  into  the  woolly  coat 
of  the  Peach,  this  is  the  best  and  safest  substance 
for  application  to  trees  on  open  walls.  Mildew 
sometimes  takes  a  firm  hold  before  it  is  detected, 
but  if  there  is  a  Royal  George  in  the  garden  this 
variety  must  be  closely  watched,  and  so  long  as  it 
remains  free  the  gardener  may  rest  in  peace.  If 
the  antidote  for  spider  and  mildew  is  used  dry,  it 
may  be  dredged  pretty  freely  into  every  part  of  the 
trees  affected,  but  the  quickest  and  best  mode  of 
applying  it  to  trees  in  a  vertical  position  is  in  solu- 
tion, as  the  water  can  then  be  driven  into  every  old 
joint  and  nail  hole  with  the  syringe.  As  sulphur 
water  can  be  used  moderately  strong  and  does  not 
deteriorate  or  become  disagreeable,  the  simplest 
plan  is  to  reduce  two  or  three  pounds  to  a  paste, 
put  it  into  a  large  tub,  fill  up  with  soft  water,  and 
ply  in  a  clear  state  after  sundown.  Large  trees 
carrying  full  crops  of  fruit  should  now  be  kept 
cloeely  and  neatly  tacked  or  tied  in  to  the 
walls,  all  gross  shoots,  especially  those  in  the 
centres,  pinched  to  check  and  balance  the  flow  of 
sap,  whilst  others  which  will  be  cut  away  after  the 
Peaches  are  gathered  may  be  shortened  back  a  few 
inches  in  preference  to  crowding.  Young  trees 
must  be  allowed  to  extend  so  long  as  the  leading 
shoots  maintain  an  even  balance,  but  once  any  of 
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them  show  signs  of  becoming  too  gross,  pinching 
the  points  or  bending  into  an  oblique  course  must 
be  resorted  to.  As  wood  of  this  kind  increases 
rapidly  after  pinching,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  the  ties  and  shreds,  and  not  only  to 
loosen,  but  to  reduce  their  number,  light  ligatures, 
especially  against  nails,  shreds,  or  wires,[being  the 
main  ciuse  of  canker  and  gumming. 
Pears  and  Plums, 
if  not  already  sufficiently  thinned,  should  now  be  re- 
duced to  their  proper  number.  The  fruit  this  year 
is  remarkably  clean  and  kind;  all  it  wants  is  brighter 
and  better  weather.  This  may  come,  but  whether 
it  does  or  not,  no  one  should  lay  himself  open  to 
the  fault  of  overcropping.  We  cannot  have  quan- 
tity and  quality,  neither  can  we  expect  the  trees  to 
bear  well  every  year  where  thinning  is  neglected. 
If  sub-laterals  on  wall  trees  pruned  last  month  are 
persistent,  as  most  likely  they  will  be,  they  must 
be  removed  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and  to  concen- 
trate the  sap  on  the  fruit  and  flower-buds  now 
forming.  Pyramids  and  bushes  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  I  question  if  the  fruit  from 
many  choice  late  trees  will  ripen  up  properly.  The 
operation,  nevertheless,  should  receive  extra  atten- 
tion, as  we  are  passing  through  a  cold,  sunless 
summer,  whose  influence  will  be  felt  long  after  this 
trying  year  has  passed. 

Bush  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  having  made  much  rank  wood  will  re- 
quire extra  thinning,  not  only  to  let  in  light  and  air 
to  the  fruit,  but  also  to  favour  the  ripening  of  the 
spurs.  It  is  very  common  practice  to  prune  for  the 
benefit  of  the  existing  crop,  as  colour  and  flavour  in 
Currants  even  are  deficient  where  light  and  air  are 
excluded,  but  at  the  present  time,  fruit  or  no  fruit, 
I  would  strongly  advise  a  general  thinning  out  and 
shortening  back  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  the 
latter  especially.  A  few  leaves  or  shoots  more  or 
less,  many  persons  say,  make  very  little  difference 
to  the  ripening  fruit  or  bud,  but  this  is  altogether  a 
mistake,  as  one  single  leaf  on  the  sunny  side  of  an 
Apple,  Pear,  or  Peach  will  prevent  the  shaded  part 
from  colouring,  whilst  the  exposed  part  may  be 
bright  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  if  not  much  sweeter 
to  the  taste.  Raspberries,  again,  enjoy  shade,  but 
they  also  revel  in  warmth,  and  for  this  reason  the 
suckers,  this  year  so  gross  and  watery,  should  be 
well  thinned  down  to  the  orthodox  number  required 
for  tying  in  next  autumn.  Another  step  towards 
maturity  also  may  be  made  good  by  cutting  away 
all  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  fruit- 
ing. The  work  sooner  or  later  must  be  taken  in 
hand,  and  the  quicker  the  better,  as  the  stakes  or 
trellises  can  be  refurnished  with  the  young  canes 
before  autumn  wind  and  rain  twist  and  destroy 
them. 

Strawbebeies, 
so  prominently  to  the  fore,  not  so  much  by  their 
fertility  as  their  extraordinary  eccentricity,  in  like 
manner  must  be  divested  of  runners  and  the  beds 
of  weeds  so  soon  as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  gathered, 
whilst  old  plantations  may  be  chopped  or  broken 
np  altogether.  Many  acres  this  season  will  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  ground  planted  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Brassica  family,  but  the  gain  where 
space  even  is  limited  will  be  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  these  heavily-manured  plots  cannot  be 
restored  to  fine  healthy  tilth  without  undergoing  a 
thorough  breaking  up  and  exposure  to  the  elements. 
When  young  plantations  in  which  say  half  the 
stools  have  proved  blind  are  allowed  to  stand  over 
another  season,  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  and 
note  their  behaviour  next  year.  Will  these  blind 
plants  return  to  fertility  or  will  they  continue  un- 
fruitful down  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  7  Knowing 
they  have  been  taken  from  fruitful  plants,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  they  will  not  fail,  but  runners  being  so 
abundant  I  would  suggest  taking  future  stock  from 
fertile  parents.  Although  the  season  Is  late,  young 
plants  by  this  time  will  be  well  rooted  and  ready 
for  detachment  from  the  parent  stools,  an  operation 
which,  for  two  reasons,  should  not  be  delayed.  In 
the  first  place,  they  can  be  removed  from  the  shade 
of  rank  foliage  to  an  open  airy  situation,  and  in  the 
second,  the  certainty  of  their  fruiting  next  season 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  early  planting  in  their  | 


permanent  quarters.  Early  varieties  are  often  put 
out  in  July,  but  August  is  a  very  good  month,  the 
month  in  fact  in  which  the  broadest  beds  are 
planted,  as  very  few  who  take  a  preparatory  crop 
can  get  their  ground  in  good  order  before  this  date. 
Light  soils  should  be  well  manured,  and  perhaps 
dressed  with  marl  in  a  dry  pulverised  state,  firmly 
rammed  until  as  solid  as  an  old  pasture  field, 
levelled  and  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  will 
work  without  becoming  pasty.  Heavy  soils,  on  the 
other  hand,  work  best  when  manured  and  deeply 
dug  in  dry  or  frosty  weather  the  preceding  winter. 
Runners  of  the  preceding  year  then  being  ready 
and  the  soil  in  thoroughly  fine  tilth,  the  beds  may 
be  made  firm  and  planted  in  May,  or  early  Potatoes, 
the  best  of  all  fallowing  crops,  will  put  it  in  still 
better  order  for  runners  of  the  current  year.  May 
or  August  then  being  the  best  month  for  making 
new  plantations,  the  choice  must  be  governed  by 
the  condition  of  the  ground,  as  Strawberries  must  be 
started  well  by  those  who  would  succeed  in  treat- 
ing them  as  biennials.  We  have  learned  a  lesson 
which  a  lifetime  should  not  enable  us  to  forget, 
and  this  is  the  fact  that  we  must  not  trust  to  old 
plantations  in  the  future. 

Figs, 
we  learn  from  all  quarters,  are  plentiful  on  open 
walls,  but  they  are  late,  and  trees  on  the  poorest 
soils  are  rank,  two  points  which  will  militate  against 
early  ripening.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  by 
reducing  heavy  mulchings  to  favour  the  descent  of 
sun  heat  into  the  borders,  by  thin  training  close  to 
the  walls  and  the  removal  of  every  bit  of  young 
wood  not  absolutely  wanted.  Standards  and  un- 
trained wall  trees  even  in  the  Fig  counties  will  be 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  season  ;  but  here  much 
may  be  done  by  timely  thinning  and  regulating 
the  shoots,  as  few,  I  think,  will  risk  missing  a  crop 
of  ripe  fruit  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  an  idea. 
The  Orchard. 
The  principal  work  in  this  department  for  some 
time  to  come  will  be  attention  to  stocks  and  grafts 
now  growing  very  freely.  The  ligatures  upon  all 
whip-grafted  stocks  should  now  be  cut,  the  buds  or 
young  shoots  below  the  union  rubbed  off,  and  the 
rising  growths  securely  staked  to  prevent  blowing 
out  in  the  autumn.  Old  trees  to  which  ties  of  any 
kind  are  inapplicable  are  best  left  alone,  as  stem 
growths  very  often  save  their  lives,  but  the  clay  or 
dubbing  should  be  examined  and  repaired  to  pre- 
vent the  air  and  wet  from  penetrating  to  the  scions. 
If  American  blight  has  not  been  thoroughly  eradi- 
cated from  the  trunks,  it  will  have  found  safe 
shelter  and  a  fertile  breeding  ground  beneath  and 
about  the  clay,  but  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  go 
on  unchecked,  otherwise  it  will  reach  the  young 
shoots  before  the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn.  Total 
destruction  at  this  season  being  impossible,  a  decided 
check  for  the  time  being  is  all  that  can  be  expected, 
and  this  can  be  compassed  by  getting  into  the  trees 
and  saturating  the  clay  and  bark,  avoiding  the 
young  scion  growths,  with  Gishurst  compound  or 
the  usual  strength  of  paraffin  and  water.  If  the 
stakes  attached  to  newly  planted  standards  have 
not  been  examined,  this  work  should  not  be  de- 
layed, as  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  soil  to 
sink  and  strain  the  roots  to  cracking  tension.  The 
remedy  suggests  itself,  viz.,  loosing  and  re-tying  the 
trees  with  the  old  or  fresh  yarn  and  the  addition  of 
a  slight  covering  of  fresh  compost. 

Early  Apples 
intended  for  market,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  may 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a  fair 
size  and  before  Plums  become  too  plentiful.  Early 
Julien,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Irish  Peach, 
and  Echlinville  Seedling  crop  well,  and  command  a 
good  price  early  in  the  season.  Beauty  of  Bath  is 
a  valuable  and  handsome  early  Apple,  which  should 
be  extensively  planted.  W.  C. 

Some  Currant  bushes,  with  stems  5  feet  in 
height,  with  large  heads,  just  as  you  enter  the  kitchen 
garden  here,  are  always  admired.  Underneath  are 
growing  St.  Bruno's  Lilies,  Golden  Balls,  &c.,  with  ;i 
front  row  of  the  old  dark  Clove.  These  trees  have 
produced  annually  fine  crops  for  fourteen  years  without 
any    stimulant.      They    are    summer    pruned,   easily 


covered  from  birds,  and  oruamental.  Gooseberries 
are  grown  in  the  same  way,  and  even  Black  Currants, 
with  some  success. — G.  BoL.\s,  Hopfon  Hall  Clardens. 
*#*  With  the  above  communication  Mr.  Bolas  sent 
us  some  very  fine  samples  of  both  Red  and  Black  Cur- 
rants gathered  from  the  trees  referred  to. — Ed. 


Propagating. 

EscALLONiA  MONTEViDENSis. — The  note  in  The 
Garden  (p.  112)  relating  to  the  propagation  of  this 
plant  will  also  apply  to  many  other  subjects  that 
do  not  strike  root  very  freely,  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  among  propagators  that  in  many  cases  the 
weaker  the  shoot  the  more  readily  will  it  produce 
roots,  and  consequently  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
to  keep  the  plants  intended  for  propagating  in  a 
higher  temperature  for  a  little  time  than  they 
naturally  grow  in  in  order  to  weaken  the  shoots  or 
draw  them  out,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Many 
subjects  occur  to  one  that  are  benefited  by  such  a 
mode  of  treatment,  among  others  being  Heaths, 
Epacrises,  Rhododendrons,  and  nearly  all  the  various 
so-called  hard- wooded  plants,  while  in  the  case  of 
such  subjects  as  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  Andromeda 
japonica,  that  are  often  forced  into  bloom  early  in 
the  season,  the  shoots  produced  under  such  treat- 
ment strike  root  in  one-half  of  the  time  occupied 
by  those  that  are  grown  entirely  in  the  open,  and 
consequently  put  in  later  in  the  season.  That  the 
very  stout,  pithy  shoots  do  not  form  good  cuttings 
was  recently  shown  in  the  case  of 

CASSIA  COETMBOSA,  which  under  general  con- 
ditions is  by  no  means  a  difficult  subject  to  strike. 
The  only  cuttings  available,  however,  in  my  case 
were  a  few  of  the  very  stout  shoots,  so  I  cut  them 
up  into  convenient  lengths  and  inserted  them  into 
some  pots  of  light  sandy  soil.  They  were  put  into 
a  close  propagating  case  in  an  intermediate  house, 
where  I  expected  them  to  soon  root,  but,  though 
put  in  early  in  the  spring  up  to  three  weeks  ago, 
there  was  not  one  cutting  struck.  Despite  the 
absence  of  roots,  they  had,  however,  pushed  forth 
young  shoots  that  attained  a  length  of  several 
inches,  so  I  took  the  young  shoots,  which,  having 
been  produced  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  pro- 
pagating case,  were  of  course  very  weak,  and  they 
are  now  all  rooted. 

Senecio  pulchbe  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
the  flowering  stage.  It  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of 
late  summer  flowering  perennials,  and  can  be  in- 
creased very  rapidly  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  which 
may  be  taken  at  any  season,  though  the  spring  is 
preferable,  and  being  cut  up  into  lengths  of  1  inch 
or  2  inches  and  dibbled  into  pots  or  pans  of  sandy 
soil,  will,  with  the  protection  of  a  frame,  quickly 
form  young  plants. 

Pelargoniums  also  can  be  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings  of  the  roots,  especially  those  of  the 
French,  show,  and  decorative  classes,  but  in  the 
case  of  any  varieties  that  have  been  obtained  from 
sports  if  their  characteristics  are  not  thoroughly 
fixed,  plants  raised  from  the  roots  are  apt  to  revert 
to  the  normal  type. 

Crotons. — Though  the  propagation  of  Crotons 
is  principally  carried  out  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  yet  it  is  often  possible  at 
this  season  to  obtain  better  cuttings  than  could  be 
got  earlier  in  the  year,  and  where  it  is  desired  to 
still  further  increase  the  stock,  a  batch  of  cuttings 
may  be  put  in  at  this  season.  Most  of  the  foliage 
will  be  by  now  well  coloured,  and  if  the  cuttings 
are  taken,  put  singly  into  small  pots  without  delay, 
and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  close 
propagating  case,  they  will  very  soon  root.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd  them  in  the  case, 
as  if  given  plenty  of  room  very  few  of  the  leaves 
will  be  lost. 

Anomathkca  crubnta.  —  This  pretty  little 
greenhouse  bulbous  plant  now  in  full  flower  as  a  rule 
seeds  freely,  and  in  this  way  young  plants  can  be 
raised,  for  if  kept  until  the  spring  and  then  sown  in 
a  gentle  bottom-heat  they  quickly  make  their  ap- 
pearance. A  notable  fact  in  connection  with  them 
is  the  (for  a  bulbous  plant)  short  time  that  elapses 
between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  production 
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of  flowers,  for  plants  raised  in  the  spring  will  flower 
during  the  smrnner. 

Thibattdias,  Vacciniums,  some  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  and  others  of  this  class  will  by 
now  have  completed  their  new  growth,  and  the 
shoots  being  partially  ripened  will  be  in  just  the 
right  condition  for  cuttings.  All  the  Ericacesa 
family,  to  which  these  belong,  produce  delicate, 
hair-like  roots,  and  in  preparing  cutting  pots  for 
any  of  this  class  they  must  be  thoroughly  well 
drained  and  filled  firmly  with  a  compost  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  silver  sand,  leaving  just 
enough  space  for  a  thin  layer  of  sand  on  the  top. 
The  compost  must  be  sifted  through  a  sieve  with  a 


few  weeks,  and  if  they  are  then  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  they  will  push  out  roots  more  quickly 
than  if  such  was  not  the  case.  T. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRINO. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Continued.) 
Rapbiolepis  ovata  (Japanese  Hawthorn). — 
A  beautiful  Japanese  shrub,  perfectly  hardy  in 
southern  districts,  and  with  a  little  winter  pro- 


— A  pretty  deciduous  shrub  allied  to  the  Rhodo- 
dendron, and  a  native  of  the  swamps  of  Canada. 
It  is  therefore  very  hardy  and  needs  only  a 
moist  light  soil,  preferably  peat,  in  order  to 
grow  it  to  perfection.  In  very  early  spring  it 
produces  its  clusters  of  rosy  purple  flowers  be- 
fore the  leaves  unfold,  and  is  therefore  interest- 
ing on  this  account.  It  is  a  thin  growing  bush 
from  2  feet  to  4  feet  high. 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides  (White  Kerria). — 
A  beautiful  deciduous  shrub  from  Japan,  recal- 


Eaphiolcpis  j^ponica. 

quarter  of  an  inch  mesh,  as  it  is  very  necessary  to 
close  the  soil  thoroughly  around  the  cutting,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  so  effectually  when  the  com- 
post is  rough.  A  length  of  3  inches  to  5  inches  is 
very  suitable  for  the  cuttings,  and  wherever  pos- 
sible the  entire  shoot  should  be  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose, cutting  it  o£E  cleanly  just  at  its  base  where 
there  is  usually  a  cluster  of  dormant  buds,  as  roots 
are  produced  more  readily  there  than  from  any 
other  part  of  the  stem.  Where  the  entire  shoot  is 
too  long  to  be  used  as  a  cutting  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  its  base  to  form  the  lower  part  of  it, 
the  shoot  should  not  be  cut  off  cleanly  at  the 
bottom,  but  a  sloping  cut  employed  instead.  If 
this  is  done  there  is  a  much  greater  amount  of  root- 
ing surface  than  would  be  the  case  if  simply  cut 
straight  off.  When  the  cuttings  are  dibbled  in  and 
watered  they  should  be  stood  in  a  clore  case  for  a 


tection  may  be  planted  in  cold  parts 

even.     It  is  a  low  spreading  bush, 

somewhat  open  and  straggling  ;  the 

evergreen  leaves  are  thick,  oval  and 

dark  green.     The  flowers  are  large, 

white,  and  sweet-scented,  borne  in 

clusters     terminating     the     young 

branches.     It  should  not  be  crowded 

with  other  shrubs,  but  allowed  ample 

room  to  develop  itself  in  a  light  open 

spot.     Some  of  the  other  species  of 

Raphiolepis,  such,  for  example,  aa  R.  „,     „  ,  ,        ,  n         ,   ,-n-,        ,  ^     ,    •  •  i  % 

indica  and  R.  salicifolia,  both  from  The  Cut-leaved  Sumach  (Rhus  glabra  laomiata). 

China,  though  not  hardy  enough  as  open  bushes,    ^^^  ;„  growth  .ind  foliage  the  f.imiliar  old  Kerria 

make  capital  wall  shrubs.  japonica  on  cottage  walls,  but  the  flowers  are 

Rhodora  canadensis  (Canadian  Rhodora).   white  and  like  single  Roses.     It  is  of  slender 
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growth,  but  makes  a  dense  bush  when  well 
grown,  and  is  usually  about  5  feet  or  G  feet  high, 
though  against  a  wall  it  reaches  a  height  of  10 
feet  or  12  feet.  It  flowers  in  May  and  keeps 
in  bloom  a  considerable  time.  Though  intro- 
duced from  Japan  over  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
not  generally  much  known. 

Rhus  (Sumach). — Several  important  orna- 
mental shrubs  are  contained  in  this  genus,  and  a 
few  of  them  are  indispensable  in  all  gardens. 
They  are  mostly  remarkable  for  their  elegant 
foliage  and  picturesque  growth,  though  such  as 


several  weeks.  It  is  a  very  old  introduction 
from  Southern  Europe,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
thrives  almost  anywhere,  but  should  always  be 
allowed  ample  room  to  develop  itself. 

The  Stag's-horn  Sumach  (R.  typhma),  called 
also  the  Vinegar  Tree,  is  a  most  beautiful  shrub 
or  small  tree  in  autumn,  with  its  massive  and 
dense  spikes  of  bright  crimson  fruits  looking 
like  velvet  and  which  keep  on  the  plant  till  de- 
stroyed by  frosts.  The  foliage,  too,  is  hand- 
some, the  leaves  being  long  and  numerous,  and 
j  the  growth  being  open  and  irregular,  is  singu- 


Ehodotypo3  kerrioides. 


the  Venetian  Sumach  and  Stag's-horn  Sumach 
are  beautiful  when  in  flower.  The  Venetian 
Sumach,  Wig  Tree,  or  Smoke  Plant  (R.  Cotinus) 
ii  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  late-flowering 
shrubs,  and  being  so  difl'erent  from  all  others  is 
of  exceptional  interest.  Tha  illustration  of  it 
on  p.  102  admirably  shows  a  well-grown  isolated 
'  specimen  on  a  lawn,  though  m  a  rule  one  sees 
it  in  a  crowded  shrubbery.  The  flowers  them- 
selves are  inconspicuous,  but  the  feather-like 
clusters  that  succeed  them  being  of  a  reddish 
purple  are  highly  attractive,  and  remain  so  for 


larly  picturesque  when  fully  developed.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  striking  tree  as  a  single  specimen 
on  a  lawn  or  grouped  with  the  dwarfer  Sumachs. 
There  are  some  distinct  varieties  of  the  Stag's- 
horn  Sumach,  one  called  arborescens  being  of 
mora  tree-like  growth  than  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  that  named  frutescens,  which  is  dwarf.  The 
crimson  seed  clusters  are  characteristic  of  all 
except  the  variety  viridiflora,  in  which  they  are 
green.  The  popular  name  Stag's-horn  Sumach 
describes  the  resemblance  of  the  crooked 
branches,  covered  with  a  downy  substance  like 


the  young  horns  of  a  stag.     It  is  North  Ameri- 
can. 

The  Smooth  Sumach  (R.  glabra)  has  elegant 
foliage,  and  in  the  variety  coccinea  the  seed 
clusters  are  velvety  crimson,  but  not  so  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  R.  typhina.  The  cut-leaved 
variety,  R.  glabra  laciniata  (see  illustration),  is 
very  elegant  in  foliage,  and  young  and  vigorous 
specimens  of  it  are  most  valuable  for  planting 
to  produce  a  sub-tropical  efi'oct.  The  foregoing 
comprise  the  best  of  the  Sumachs,  but  there  are 
others  in  cultivation  that  could  be  added,  and 
these  include  R.  vernicifera,  or  Japan  Varnish 
Tree,  with  pinnate  foliage  (see  illustration),  and 
R.  semialata  Osbecki,  also  .Japanese,  an  elegant 
shrub,  but  not  perfectly  hardy,  except  in  the 
south.  The  creeping  or  trailing  Sumachs,  such 
as  R.  radicans,  Toxicodendron,  known  as  Poison 
Ivy,  Poison  Oak,  and  Poison  Sumach,  are  not 
desirable  in  a  garden ,  as  the  sap  of  the  bruised 
growth  is  highly  poisonous,  as  is  also  that  of  R. 
venenata,  the  Poison  Elder,  which  should  like- 
wise be  excluded  from  a  garden. 

A  NOBLE  SYCAMORE. 
On  the  broad  lawn  at  Newbridge  House,  Dona- 
bate,  county  Dublin,  there  is  growing  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ornamental  trees  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  showy, 
red-fruited  variety  of  the  common  Sycamore, 
quite  surpassing  in  depth  of  colour  and  effect 
anything  of  which  I  had  imagined  the  species 
capable.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  distinct  from  other 
specimens  of  Acer  pseudo-platanus  on  the  same 
estate,  that  one  might  be  excused  for  supposing 
it  to  be  quite  a  difl'erent  and  distinct  thing.  I 
was  half  doubtful  of  my  own  tree-wisdom  as  I 
stood  before  this  lovely  specimen,  and  so  sent  a 
branch  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Kew,  who  says  it 
certainly  is  a  variation  from  the  well-known 
type.  I  had  always  thought  of  the  Sycamore  as 
a  dense,  green,  round-headed  mass  of  Vine- 
like leaves ;  but  the  particular  specimen  to 
which  I  aUude  was  so  richly  furnished  with  long 
drooping  racemes  of  red  fruits,  that  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  it  somewhat 
suggested  a  gigantic  Rowan  tree  or  Mountain 
Ash  in  fruit  rather  than  an  Acer  of  any  kind 
whatever.  On  the  uppermost  branches,  in  full 
sunshine,  the  racemes  of  fruits  were  rather 
crimson  than  red,  and  the  eft'ect  of  these  on  a 
handsome  tree,  at  least  CO  feet  in  height,  backed 
by  noble  Beech  and  Chestnuts,  could  neither  be 
imagined  nor  adequately  described.  Herewith, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  owner  of  the  tree  itself, 
1  am  enabled  to  send  you  specimens  which  will 
at  least  afi'ord  some  slight  notions  of  its  distinct- 
ness and  beauty,  and  1  think  it  may  quite  fairly 
be  called  a  most  remarkable  variation  from  the 
typical  species— so  distinct,  indeed,  as  to  be 
worthy  of  a  varietal  name.  The  tree  itself  in 
growth  resembles  the  type,  but  the  leaves  are 
smaller  and  of  a  more  .shining  or  glos.sy  green, 
being  glaucous  behind.  The  leaf-stalksor  petioles 
are  bright  red,  and  the  fruits,  instead  of  being 
in  dense  or  short-clustered  racemes  of  a  greenish 
hue,  are  borne  in  long-stalked  clusters  and  are 
red,  verging  on  crimson  where  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  It  might  well  be  known  as  the  red  or 
crimson-fruited  Sycamore. 

Apparently  there  is  no  history,  nor  tradition 
even,  attached  to  this  remarkable  tree,  but  its 
owner,  Mrs.  Cobbe,  tells  me  it  has  oftentimes 
been  much  admired  for  its  handsome  habit  of 
growth  and  glowing  fruitage.  The  chances  are 
that  it  is  a  chance  seedling,  one  of  those  spon- 
taneous or  seemingly  accidental  vagaries  which, 
springing  from  a  common  race  or  species,  are  at 
once  a  surprise  and  also  an  object  of  beauty. 
Not  seldom,  as  in  this  instance,  if  not  quite  "a 
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joy  for  ever,"  it  is  at  least  so  for  the  summer 
season.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  F.L.S. 

Trill.  Col  But.  Gardtna,  DuUvH. 

*jf*  The  racemes  of  fruit  are  of  a  beautiful 
colour,  and  the  tree  is  well  worth  growing.— Ed. 


AMERICAN  SHRUB  NOTES. 
A  PEAQRANT  MAPLE. — Fragrant  flowered  Maples 


are  not  common ;  for  this  pecaUarity,  and  for  the 
great  beauty  of  its  brilliant  autumn  foliage,  the 
variety  of  the  well-known  Tartarian  Maple  which  is 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Amoor  liiver,  in  Man- 
churia, is  well  worth  general  cultivation.  It  is  the 
Acer  Ginnala,  or,  as  M.  Maximowicz  now  considers 
it,  the  Acer  tataricum  var.  Ginnala,  a  small  bushy 
tree,  attaining  here  a  height  of  15  feet  to  20  feet, 
with  bright  green,  smooth  and  shining,  ovate,  ser- 
rate leaves.  The  yellow,  long-pediceled,  small 
flowers  are  delicionsly  fragrant ;  they  are  produced 
in  rather  loose  erect  axillary  racemes.  The  Man- 
churian  plant  differs  from  the  typical  Acer  tatari- 
cum in  its  thinner  and  less  coriaceous,  narrower  and 
more  deeply  lobed  leaves,  in  which  the  middle  lobe 
is  much  longer  and  narrower.  The  Manchurian  Maple 
is  a  perfectly  hardy,  fast-growing  plant,  whose 
autumn  foliage  rivals  that  of  the  Sugar  Maple  in 
the  splendour  of  its  orange  and  scarlet  tints.  It  is 
very  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  has  been  pro- 
duced here  in  great  abundance  for  several  years. 

The  American  Crab  Apple  (Pyrus  coronaria) 
is  less  frequently  seen  in  gardens  than  the  Japanese 
and  Siberian  Apples.  It  is,  however,  an  ornamental 
tree  of  very  considerable  value  and  beauty,  and  it 
has  the  great  merit  of  coming  into  flower  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  all  the  other  Apples  have  shed 
their  petals.  The  American  Crab  Apple  is  a  small 
bushy  tree,  20  feet  or  30  feet  high,  pretty  generally 
distributed  through  the  Appalachian  forests  from 
Ontario  to  Alabama,  although  not  extending  into 
New  England  and  Eastern  New  York.  It  has  pale 
pink  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  nearly 
2  inches  across.  The  orange  fruit,  flushed  with 
bright  scarlet  when  fully  ripe,  is  1  inch  or  H  inches 
in  diameter;  it  hangs  on  long  slender  stalks,  and 
like  the  flowers  is  deliciously  fragrant ;  it  is  some- 
times used  for  preserving.  This  tree  loaded  with 
fruit  in  the  autumn  is  hardly  less  ornamental  than 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  Chokbberrt  (Pyrus  (Aronia)  arbutifolia) 
is  now  in  llower,  and  is  exceedingly  ornamental 
both  in  foliage  and  in  flower.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct forms  of  this  plant,  the  var.  erythrocarpa, 
with  narrow  leaves,  very  woolly  on  the  lower  side 
as  well  as  the  cyme,  and  purple-red  or  scarlet  fruit, 
which  remains  upon  the  branches  late  into  the 
winter,  and  the  var.  melanocarpa,  which  is  nearly 
smooth  and  produces  black  fruit.  Pyrus  arbutifolia 
is  a  common  shrub  throughout  the  eastern  part  of 
the  continent  from  Newfoundland  to  Louisiana, 
with  slender  branching  stems  2  feet  to  10  feet  high, 
covered  with  greyish  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are 
1  inch  or  more  long,  dark  green  and  shining  above. 
The  handsome  white  flowers,  often  tinged  with 
purple,  and  with  conspicuous  purple  or  brown 
anthers, are  produced  in  compound  downy  corymbs; 
they  are  nearly  an  inch  across  when  expanded. 
Those  in  the  red-fruited  variety,  which  is  most 
common  in  the  South,  are  considerably  smaller  and 
appear  here  fully  a  week  later.  'J'he  fruit  is  a  five- 
celled  pome,  the  size  of  a  Blueberry,  rather  dry, 
but  sweetish  to  the  taste.  The  common  northern 
smooth  forms,  with  purple  or  black  frnit,  vary 
considerably  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  in  the 
size  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  Some  of  these  forms 
are  exceedingly  ornamental  when  in  flower,  and  the 
variability  which  this  plant  displays  naturally 
makes  it  not  improbable  that,  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  it  might  be  greatly  improved  through  culti- 
vation and  selection.  I  am  not  aware  that  its  im- 
provement has  ever  been  undertaken  systematically; 
the  field  is  certainly  not  without  promise.  Some  of 
the  large-flowered  forms  are  often  found  in  American 
nurseries  grafted  as  standards  on  tall  stems  of  the 
Mountain  Ash ;  it  is,  however,  a  far  handsomer 
plant  if  allowed  to  grow  naturally  on  its  own  roots. 


when  it  forms  a  tall,  upright,  and  rather  compact 
shrub,  which  is  beautiful  from  spring  to  autumn. 

HuDSONiA  EBicoiDES.— Of  the  two  species  of 
Hudsonia  which  are  found  in  the  Northern  States, 
this  is  the  earliest  in  bloom.  It  is  a  bushy. 
Heath-like,  dwarf  shrub,  rarely  exceeding  G  inches 
or  8  inches  in  height,  covered  with  slender  awl- 
shaped  greenish  leaves,  and  producing  numerous 
small,  fugacious,  showy  yellow  flowers  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches.  This  is  a  very  common 
plant  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  where  it  often  covers  broad  stretches 
of  dry,  sandy,  barren  soil,  making  a  conspicuous 
and  beautiful  appearance  when  in  flower,  and  later 
in  the  season  forming  masses  of  grey-green  foliage. 
The  Hudsonias  are  not  easy  plants  to  establish  in 
cultivation,  but  once  established  they  grow  and 
spread,  especially  if  they  can  be  slightly  protected 
in  winter.  They  are  excellent  dwarf  rock-garden 
shrubs,  or  they  can  be  used  as  a  carpet  about  taller- 
growing  plants. 

Pykus  fennica,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Central  Europe,  and  by  some  botanists  con- 
sidered a  natural  hybrid  between  P.  intermedia  and 
P.  Aucuparia,  although  reproducing  its  characters 
from  seed,  is  in  bloom.  It  has  been  described 
under  many  names,  of  which  the  most  common  of 
those  still  in  use  are  Sorbus  hybrida,  Azarolus  pin- 
natifida,  Sorbus  fennica,  Pyrus  pinnatifida,  and  P. 
sorbifolia.  It  is  sometimes  known  in  nurseries  as 
Sorbus  quercifolia.  It  is  a  small  tree,  with  smooth, 
yellow-brown  bark  and  erect  branches,  and  at- 
tains, under  favourable  conditions,  a  height  of  10 
feet  or  50  feet.  The  flowers  are  creamy  white,  half 
an  inch  across,  and  borne  in  wide  branching 
corymbs.  The  peine  is  small,  rarely  more  than  halt 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  dull  scarlet  in  colour. 
Pyrus  fennica  is  a  plant  of  considerable  ornamen- 
tal value;  it  is  very  hardy  and  grows  rapidly,  and 
thus  far  has  not  been  attacked  here  by  insects, 
although,  like  the  Mountain  Ash,  it  will  doubtless 
suffer  from  borers.  Specimens  diflter  considerably 
in  size,  and  especially  in  the  cutting  of  the  leaves. 

Stjiplocos  paniculatus  is  a  hardy  ornamental 
Japanese  shrub  now  in  flower.  It  has  attained 
a  heit,'ht  of  4  feet  or  5  feet.  The  branches  are 
stout,  erect  and  covered  with  light  brown  slightly 
scaly  bark.  The  young  shoots  are  hairy.  The 
small  white  flowers,  less  than  half  an  inch  across 
when  expanded,  are  produced  in  short,  loose 
panicles,  1  inch  or  2  inches  long,  terminal  upon 
short  lateral  leafy  branches,  which  appear  in  great 
profusion  along  the  principal  stems.  The  fruit  is 
blue  and  the  size  of  a  Pea.  The  introduction  of  this 
very  beautiful  and  interesting  addition  to  our  list 
of  hardy  shrubs  is  due  to  the  Messrs.  Parsons,  of 
Flushing,  who  sent  it  to  the  Arboretum  several 
years  ago. 

Among  climbing  plants  none  are  hardier  and 
few  are  more  vigorous  here  than  Schizindra(Maxi- 
mowiczia)  chinensis,  a  member  of  the  Magnolia 
family,  and  a  native  of  Manchuria,  Northern  China 
and  Japan,  where  it  is  often  seen  in  the  forests 
climbing  over  trees  to  a  height  of  20  feet  or  30  feet. 
The  long  flexiious  branches  are  covered  with  red 
warty  bark.  Theflowersareproducedin  few-flowered 
axillary  fascicles  which  are  completely  hidden  by 
the  leaves.  They  are  long-peduncled,  drooping, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pale  rose- 
coloured  and  deliciously  fragrant,  and  are  followed 
by  scarlet  baccate  fruits  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
which  remain  a  long  time  upon  the  plant.  This  is 
a  very  hardy  and  fast-growing  vine,  which  rnight 
be  cultivated  much  more  frequently  than  it  is  in 
this  country. —  Garden  and  Forest. 


stirubbery  borders  the  birds  generally  attack  them 
before  they  get  thoroughly  ripe.  There  are  a  good 
many  hardy  shrubs  that  are  more  highly  valued 
than  this,  but  there  are  few  that  flower  during  the 
winter  that  can  claim,  as  this  one  does,  two  distinct 
seasons  of  attractiveness. — J.  C.  C. 


COLOURED-LEAVED  TREES  AT 
MARESFIELD. 
With  the  many  improved  kinds  of  our  hardy  de- 
ciduous trees,  some  of  whic'i  have  brightly  self- 
coloured  or  prettily  variegated  leaves,  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  gardens  pictures  of  colour  the 
whole  summer  through.  It  is  possible,  but  requires 
care,  forethought,  and  good  taste,  so  that  the 
brighter  colours  may  not  be  overdone,  and  the  varie- 
gated-leaved forms  too  freely  used.  For  instance, 
Acer  Negundo  variegatum  is  a  pretty  tree,  most  effec- 
tive when  judiciously  planted,  but  when,  as  I  saw  it 
once  last  summer,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
garden,  the  whole  effect  is  marred. 

Acer  polymorphum  atropurpureum  grows  well  at 
Maresfield,  forms  a  handsome  bush,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  nice  group  fringing  a  shrubbery  would  intro- 
duce a  novel,  but  beautiful  effect.  The  leaves  are  very 
rich  and  deep  in  colour,  the  young  ones  being  a  red- 
dish purple,  deepening  with  age  to  a  purplish  black. 
A  very  conspicuous  Maple  is  A.  Schwedleri,  which, 
moreover,  forms  a  large  tree.  As  we  saw  the  young 
stock  making  a  vigorous  growth,  this  kind  might  be 
singled  out  as  likely  to  form  a  noble  and  charac- 
teristic tree.  It  is  a  purple-leaved  kind,  the  leaves 
being  very  large  and  sharply  lobed.  Probably,  as 
the  tree  grew  larger  the  leaves  would  not  attain  the 
great  size  which  distinguished  this  kind  in  a  young 
state,  but  it  might  be  well  to  adopt  a  system  of 
annually  cutting  the  plants  as  the  Ailanthus  and 
Paulownia  are  often  treated.  The  experiment  would 
be  worth  trying  with  some  specimens,  leaving  others 
to  grow  on  into  trees.  Acer  Worleyi  is  a  distinct 
and  new  Maple  with  large  Sycamore-like  leaves. 
The  young  shoots  are  pretty  with  their  mottlings 
of  yellow,  red,  and  green.  The  leaves  are  yellowish 
green  in  colour. 

A  distinct  tree  at  Maresfield  is  a  variegated  Tulip 
Tree,  the  colour  assuming  the  form  of  rich  mottlings, 
clustering  around  and  radiating  from  the  mid-rib 
of  the  leaf,  a  rich  yellow  overlying  green.  A  varie- 
gated Balsam  Poplar  was  conspicuous,  being  marbled 
with  yellow,  whilst  in  some  leaves  the  colour  was 
divided,  one  half  of  the  leaf  being  yellow  and  the 
other  green.  The  Purple-leaved  Nut  is  deep  in 
colour,  distinct,  and  showy.  These  were  a  few  of 
the  best  coloured  things  noted,  though  there  were 
many  more  of  interest  that  one  never  sees  ex- 
cept in  a  good  tree  nursery,  but  which  might 
well  be  introduced  into  hundreds  of  gardens.  The 
Copper  Beech  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when 
used  as  a  foreground  tree  to  a  group  of  the  green 
form,  and  many  of  these  coloured-leaved  trees 
would  make  permanent  pictures  if  associated  in  like 

mannpr_  A. 


SSORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  Mezereon  (Daphne  Mezereum).— This  well- 
known  hardy-flowering  shrub  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  some  time  past,  covered  with  berries  in  many 
cottage  gardens,  and  is  very  attractive,  every  branch 
being  closely  studded  with  dark  red  fruits  which 
contrast  well  with  the  light  green  leaves.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  in  this  plant  fruiting  in  the  way 
it  is  this  season  ;  the  only  remarkable  feature  about 
it  is  that  the  birds  should  have  left  the  berries 
alone  bo  long.    When  the  plants  occupy  positions  in 


Indigofera  floribunda.— The  Indigoferas  make 
such  pretty  wall  shrubs,  that  it  is  surprising  they  are 
not  more  often  soeii.  A  large  specimen  of  the  above 
named  kind  on  the  end  o\itside  wall  of  one  of  the  glass- 
houses at  Chelsea  is  a  perfect  picture.  The  branches 
grow  out  from  the  wall  gracefully,  and  are  clothed 
with  a  profusion  of  little  spikes  of  small  IQac-tinted 
flowers.  The  Indigoferas  remain  in  flower  and  are 
strikingly  beautiful  for  a  long  time. 

The  Swamp  Honeysuckle.— Northern  swamps 
are  now  white  with  the  flowers  of  the  Swamp  Honey- 
suckle (Rhododendrom  (Azalea)  viscosum),  the  last  of 
the  whole  family  to  flower  here,  and  well  worth  a  place 
in  the  garden  on  account  fif  its  late  and  deliciously 
fragrant  clammy  flowers.  It  is  found  fi-om  ilaine  to 
Kentucky,  but  generally  near  the  coast,  and  sometimes 
grows  to  a  height  of  8  feet  or  10  feet.  It  requires  the 
Bame  treatment  and  can  be  grown  as  easily  as  the 
other  plants  of  its  class.— 'Vacrfoi  ami  Forest. 

Oleari  a  Haasti  .—This  beautiful  evergreen  flower- 
ing  shrub  will  shortly  ho  in  full  flower.  Year  by  year 
it  continues  to  grow  well  and  flower  so  freely  as  to  he 
converted  into  a  veritable  wreath  of  snowy  whiteiieES. 
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It  ia  a  slirub  not  iu  any  way  fastidious  in  its  require- 
ments, doing  well  even  in  the  lieart  of  London,  and  is 
therefore  a  most  suitable  subject  for  planting  in  town 
gardens,  being  a  prettier  ornament  than  hundreds  of 
dingy  Privets  and  siclily  Lilacs.  It  has  the  additional 
merit  of  lasting  in  full  beauty  for  a  very  long  time. 
A  large  bush  is  now  in  full  flower  in  the  Society's 
Gardens  at  Chiswick. 


SHRUBBERY  BEDS  AND  BORDERS. 
Now  that  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  ornamental  plan- 
tations are  at  their  best,  it  is  the  most  suitable  time 
to  go  over  them  and  inspect  them  with  a  view  to  a 
rearrangement  when  planting  time  again  comes 
round,  marking  those  for  removal  that  are  getting 
crowded  out  or  are  of  least  importance  from  an 
ornamental  point  of  view,  at  the  same  time  bearing 
in  mind  those  that  are  intended  to  permanently 
remain  by  giving  them  every  encouragement  to  be- 
come shapely  plants.  Due  observance  of  this  is 
better  than  leaving  too  many  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety and  having  to  prune  too  severely  in  order  to 
give  them  room  to  become  shapely  plants.  This  is 
especially  necessary  in  those  plantations  where  the 
plants  are  getting  well  established,  because  the 
first  few  years  after  planting  will  give  a  chance  of 
deciding  which  are  likely  to  do  the  best  and  after- 
wards make  the  most  suitable  specimens. 

The  prevailing  custom  to  plant  thickly  at  first  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  eft'ect  is  a  very  good  one,  pro- 
vided a  periodical  and  jadicious  system  of  thinning 
is  practised  in  order  to  encourage  a  uniformity  of 
growth  and  a  suitable  variety  in  arrangement.  Ne- 
glect of  this  in  young  plantations  cannot  be  so  well 
remedied  in  after  years,  hence  the  disappointment 
in  ornamental  effect. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  mingled  system 
of  planting,  because  it  appears  to  be  the  one  gene- 
rally adopted.  Therefore  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
plantation  of  this  sort,  one  important  matter  to 
consider  is  its  size  or  extent,  and  whether  for  dis- 
tant or  home  cfEect,  and  if  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  walks  or  drives  so  as  to  require  both  sides  to  be 
always  presentable.  After  this  the  beginner  would 
be  able  to  decide  upon  the  disposition  of  his  trees 
and  shrubs  and  get  at  the  proportion  of  evergreen 
to  deciduous  varieties,  and  the  number  of  flowering 
plants  required  to  those  of  a  variegated  charac- 
ter. By  studying  the  different  gradations  each 
plant  will  be  required  to  take  in  turn,  a  perma- 
nent and  pleasing  effect  will  in  time  be  effected. 

T.  R.  F. 


Pink  Broom  is  the  name  given  by  the  residents 
in  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand  to  the  pretty 
shrub  called  by  botanists  Notospartium  Carmichaeliie, 
and  which  is  now  in  full  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery  at  Coombe  Wood,  where  it  has  proved  hardy. 
It  is  much  like  the  Rush-leaved  Broom  (Spartium 
junceum)  in  growth,  the  branches  being  round  and 
quite  devoid  of  leaves.  The  flowers  are  tiny,  but 
very  numerous,  and  are  borne  in  crowded  clusters 
at  intervals  on  the  branches.  They  are  Pea-shaped 
and  pink  ;  therefore,  very  showy  when  the  bush  is 
well  flowered.  It  makes  a  beautiful  pot  shrub  for 
the  greenhouse,  and  in  cold  districts  it  should  be 
planted  against  a  sunny  wall. 

Veronica  Traversi.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
hardiest,  if  not  actually  the  most  hardy  of  all  the 
New  Zealand  species  of  Veronica,  and  is  also 
very  distinct  from  those  that  are  most  commonly 
grown,  represented  as  they  are  by  such  kinds 
as  V.  speciosa,  salicifolia,  Andersoni  and  their  va- 
rieties. V.  Traversi  forms  a  much-branched  dense- 
growing  bush,  very  thickly  clothed  with  small  deep 
green  Box-like  leaves,  and  at  this  season  i3  pro- 
fusely laden  with  spikes  of  blossoms  which  in 
colour  are  nearly  white,  being  indeed  only  slightly 
suffused  with  mauve  As  a  neat  growing  evergreen 
bush  of  easy  propagation  and  quick  growth  this 
Veronica  has  much  to  recommend  it,  for  grown  in 
the  shade  of  small  specimens  it  is  during  the  winter 
available  for  various  uses,  and  when  treated  as  a 
hardy  shrub,  though  it  is  liable  (at  all  events  around 
London)  to  be  injured  during  unusually  severe  frosts, 
even  then  if  cut  to  the  ground  it  quickly  recovers 


and  grows  away  freely.  Cuttings  of  this  Veronica 
just  dibbled  into  a  shady  border  and  covered  with  a 
hand-light  will  soon  strike  root. — T. 


Orchids. 

W.     H.     GOWER. 

ONCIDIUM  AUROSUM. 
This  is  a  charming  species,  and  blooming  as  it 
does  at  this  season  and  lasting  through  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  it  becomes  doubly 
valuable,  as  just  at  these  times  the  Orchid  houses 
are  apt  to  be  somewhat  bare  of  flowers.  This 
plant  is  said  to  be  identical  with  O.  excavatum 
of  Lindley,  but  the  plant  figured  in  the  Bvtanical 
Maya~ine,  t.  5293,  under  that  name  does  appear 
to  be  different  to  the  aurosum  of  JReichenbach 
figured  in  the  IllHstnition  Horiicole,  t.  34,  and 
it  is  upon  this  latter  plant  that  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words.  It  is  usually  considered  a  cool- 
house  species,  but  although  a  native  of  Peru,  I 
have  found  it  thrive  better  in  a  house  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  that  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  Odontoglossums  thrive.  My  experience 
is  also  confirmed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Osborne, 
who  has  charge  of  Mr.  Buchan's  fine  collection 
at  Southampton,  where  several  enormous  speci- 
mens are  now  bearing  immense  panicles  of 
flowers,  and  these  are  produced  every  season. 
It  ia  a  robust-growing  plant  with  large  ovate- 
oblong,  wrinkled  bulbs  and  leathery  leaves,  the 
whole  plant  being  pale  green  in  colour  and  very 
leafy.  The  spike  is  stout  and  erect,  much 
branched,  the  branches  all  being  erect,  and 
bearing  from  a  hundred  to  nearly  double  that 
number  of  large,  richly  -  coloured  blossoms, 
which  are  deep  golden  yellow ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  barred  transversely  with  spots  of  reddish 
or  cinnamon-brown  ;  the  lip  is  of  the  same  rich 
hue,  relieved  by  blotches  on  the  crest  only.  It 
succeeds  best  as  a  pot  plant  with  good  drainage 
and  rough  fibrous  peat  only.  This  species  is 
well  deserving  more  extended  cultivation  than 
has  hitherto  been  accorded  it.  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  discoveries  of  that  grand  old  collector 
Warscewicz,  but  was  first  introduced  to  culti- 
vation by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  through 
Wallis. 


Cattleya  Schofieldiana. — A  very  fine  form  of 
this  grand  Cattleya  is  now  flowering  with  Mr. 
Buchan,  Wilton  House,  Southampton.  The  plant 
belongs  to  the  granulosa  section  of  the  genus,  and 
produces  flowers  some  6  inches  across ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  tawny  yellow  or  buff  tinged  with 
greenish  purple,  thickly  marked  with  irregular 
shaped  spots  of  purplish  crimson ;  lip  white, 
middle  lobe  rich  magenta-purple,  with  a  narrow 
white  border.  It  comes  from  Brazil  and  enjoys  the 
temperature  of  the  intermediate  house.  This  plant 
first  appeared  in  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1882,  and 
it  still  remains  rare. 

Cypripedium  superbiens  and  0.  Curtisi. — 
From  amongst  a  gatheriog  of  Orchid  flowers 
received  from  Mr.  Measures,  of  Streatham,  come 
fine  varieties  of  these  two  plants,  and  a  closer 
examination  of  them  serves  to  show  that  they  are 
very  nearly  allied,  the  shape  of  every  part  of  the 
blooms  being  very  similar ;  the  petals  in  C.  Curtisi, 
however,  bear  a  heavier  fringe  of  black  hairs, 
whilst  their  spotting  Is  not  so  bold ;  the  lips  are 
very  similar,  but  the  dorsal  sepal  in  Curtisi  is 
much  deeper  green  in  the  centre.  These  two  kinds 
I  look  upon  as  amongst  the  very  best  of  the  barba- 
tum  section  of  the  Slipper  Orchids. 

Odontoglossum  mirandum. — As  a  species, 
this  appears  to  belong  to  the  Lindleyannm  section, 
and  thrives  well  under  the  same  conditions.  It  is 
a  bold,  robust  growing  plant,  producing  large  and 
brightly  coloured  flowers.  Several  plants  which  I 
recently  noted  in  Mr.  Buchan's  collection  at  South- 
ampton show  this  to  be  a  very  fine  and  most  de- 


sirable form.  The  habit  is  robust,  and  the  spike  of 
bloom  is  strong,  the  individual  flowers  being  large 
and  brightly  coloured.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
chestnut-brown,  with  a  broad  border  and  tip  of 
yellow ;  lip  similarly  coloured,  slightly  marked  with 
purple.— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Krameri. — This  lovely  and 
rare  species,  from  Costa  Rica,  has  always  been 
scarce ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  rare  plant 
in  its  native  country,  having  hitherto  been  found 
but  in  one  district,  and  as  this  spot  is  rapidly  being 
cleared  the  plant  is  fast  disappearing.  It  will, 
therefore,  well  become  us  to  prevent  its  extermina- 
tion under  cultivation,  where  I  am  Impressed  with 
the  idea  that  it  has  not  yet  been  seen  at  its  best. 
It  appears  to  enjoy  a  much  warmer  temperature 
than  the  majority  of  its  congeners,  although  I  do 
not  think  it  requires  so  much  warmth  as  Cattleyas. 
It  thrives  well  with  Mr.  Buchan  at  Southampton, 
where  there  are  several  fine  examples  of  it  in  vigo- 
rous health.  They  are  hung  up  near  the  roof  glass 
in  a  house  with  a  temperature  somewhat  higher 
than  that  in  which  the  majority  of  the  Odontoglos- 
sums are  grown,  and  rather  cooler  than  that  in 
which  the  LEelias  and  Cattleyas  are  cultivated.  In 
this  house  a  very  equable  temperature  Is  main- 
tained, and  the  plant  appears  to  enjoy  light,  but 
requires  shading  through  the  hotter  parts  of  the  day 
in  summer.  When  growing  it  should  be  supplied 
liberally  with  water,  but  after  growth  is  completed 
it  appears  to  like  a  partial  resting,  much  in  the  same 
way,  but  not  so  severe,  as  its  near  ally,  0.  citros- 
mum.  The  species  was  first  discovered  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  collector  whose  name  it 
bears.— W.  H.  G. 

Epidendruni    nemorale    majus.— A    lovely 
plant  belonging  to  a  large  family,  and  one  that  in- 
cludes more  worthless  species  from  a  horticultural 
standpoint  than   any  other   genus  in  the   Order; 
there  are,  however,  some  notable  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  the  present  species  is  one  of  them.     It 
would  appear    to    have    been    misunderstood,  as 
Lindley,  Hooker,  and  Paxton  have  all  called  the 
plant  E.  verrucosum.     It  is  a  compact  evergreen 
species,  bearing  broadly  ovate  pseudo-bulbs,  which 
are  smooth  when  young,  but  become  somewhat 
wrinkled  with  age,  and  bear  on  the  summit  a  pair 
of  rather  narrow  sword-shaped  leaves.     The  panicle 
is  drooping,  bearing  a  great  quantity  of    large, 
delicately  coloured  fragrant  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  of  a  soft  rosy  mauve;  lip  three-lobed, 
side  lobes  small,  deep  rose,  middle  lobe  broad, 
white  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  marked  with  several 
reddish  violet  lines,  the  margins  being  rosy  mauve. 
This  plant  is  considered  by  some  to  be  diflScult  to 
manage,  but  if  treated  in  the  proper  manner  no 
trouble  will  arise.     It  does  not  like  a  long  season  of 
rest,  and  soon  after  its  flowers  are  past  growth  will 
commence,  and  it  continues  to  grow  all  through  the 
winter,  sending  up  its  spike  immediately  after  the 
new  growth  is  mature,  so  that  if  this  plant  is  rested 
through  the  winter  months  by  keeping  it  dry,  no  . 
wonder  it  is  pronounced  difficult  to  manage.     It  is 
best  grown  upon  a  block  or  in  a  shallow  basket 
hung  up  near  the  roof  glass,  where  it  can  obtain 
abundance  of  light,  and  should  be  grown  in  the 
coolest  end  of    the  Intermediate  house.      It    re- 
quires great  care  in  watering,  as  its  roots  speedily 
die  if  the  plant  gets  an  over-abundant  quantity. 
It  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Buchan's  collection  at 
Southampton. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Coelogyne  speciosa.— This  is  the  plant  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  C.  criatata  in  The  Garden,  Aug.  4  (p. 
ll'O,  as  flowering  with  Mr.  Horsnian  at  Colchester,  the  name 
cristata  having  crept  In  erroneously. — W. 

Odontog-lossum  Schrcederianum.  — Thisextremely 
rare  natural  hybrid  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Measures'  col- 
lection at  Streatham.  I  had  only  once  previously  noted  the 
plant  in  The  Dell  collection.  It  is  a  verj-  distinct  plant,  and 
quite  different  from  anything  1  have  previously  seen.  Its 
parentage  is  supposed  to  be  O.  Pescatorei  and  O.  tripudians. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Hardyana.— This  exceedingly  rare 
and  very  beautiful  Cattleya  is  now  flowering  with 
Mr.  Measures  at  Camberwell.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  natural  hybrid  between  C.  anrea  and  C.  gigas;  in 
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growth  it  resembles  the  last-named -plant,  but  the 

flowers  are  a  superb  mingling  of  the^colours  of  both 

parents,  and  measure  some   8  inches  or  more  in 

diameter.     The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  purple; 

lip  broadly  frilled  in  front,  some  3  inches  across, 

where  the  colour  is  of  a  rich  magenta,  bearing  two 

rich  yellow  eye-like   spots  near   the  sides  of  the  THE  ASPARAGUS  BEETLE 

throat ;  the  throat  itself  is  rich  yellow,  lined  with  (cftiocKEis  asparagi  ) 

dark  purple.     In  addition,  the  superbly  coloured  !  ,,        ,\  ,.    _i  i        ^^'         ,  '  'f  j.,  j. 

flowers  are  exquisitely  fragrant.    It  may  be  classed    IP  a  poll  could  be  taken  throughout  the  country 

amongst  the  most  brilliant  kinds  in  a  large  and    on  the  question 


stamp.  A.  Thellusoni  ia  now  in  flower  at  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and  can  be  seen  side  by  side 
with  Andreanum  and  other  kinds. 


Destroyers. 


as   to   which  is  the  favourite 


The  Venetian  Sumach  or  Smoke  Plant  (Rhus  Cotinus)  on  a  lawn.     (See  p  159.) 


highly  beautiful  genus,  and  it  is  also  as  rare  as 
beautiful.  It  should  be  grown  in  the  warm  end  of 
the  intermediate  house  and  near  the  roof  glass. 


vegetable,  I  presume  that  Asparagus  or  Pt-as 
would  fttand  far  ahead  of  any  othors,  and  that 
probably  Asparagus  would  prove  first  favourite. 

Potatoes  hardly  come  into  the  same  category  as 

Anthurium  Thellusoni  is  the  name  of  a  new  other  vegetables.  Now  it  is  unfortunate  that 
variety  of  A.  Andreanum,  from  which  it  does  not  i  both  these  favourite  esculents  should  suffer  from 
differ  materially,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  spithes,  ^^Q  attacks  of  insects  ;  but  so  it  is.  The  Aspa- 
which  are  decidedly  of  a, r,orebnlhar,t  shade  of  scarlet.)  however,    escapes  better  than  its  rival. 

It  18  an  advance  in  the  right  direction,  for  we  have  i  '"b"")   ""    •'•'■  ?         ,  ' ,,  „    a  „„„„„„„„  Uo^tio    d 
now  almost  too  many  forms  of  the  A.  ferrierenso  '  for   only    one    insect,  the  Asparagus  beetle,  is 


credited,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  discredited, 
with  the  charge  of  attacking  it.     The  grubs  of 
this  pretty  little  insect — and  it  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  our  English  beetles — gnaw  the  stems 
and  feed  on  the  foliage  of  the  Asparagus  some- 
times to  such  an  extent  that  the  plants  are  much 
weakened  by  their  attacks.     Late  in  the  season 
the  Asparagus   heads  which   are  being  cut  for 
the  table  are  sometimes  spoiled  by  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  on  them.     Fortunately,  they  are 
not  so  abundant  in  this  country  as  they  are  on 
the    Continent,    for    the    late     M.    Godefroy- 
Lebeuf,  the  well-known  horticulturist  of  Argen- 
teuil,  states  in  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of 
Asparagus  that  "these  destructive  insects  will 
devour  a  whole   plantation   in   a  brief  time  if 
their  ravages  be  not  checked  immediately  they 
are  perceived."     Cultivators   of   this  vegetable 
should  be  well  on  their  guard  lest  this  beetle 
should  become   as   common    here    as   it   is   in 
Argenteuil.     These  insects  are  troublesome  to 
get  rid  of,  but  their  destruction  is  by  no  means 
an  impossible   undertaking.      As    soon   as  the 
Asparagus  is  fit  to  cut,  a  sharp  look-out  should 
be  kept  for  the  beetles,  which  wUl  be  just  be- 
ginning to  make  their  appearance.     It  is  most 
important  that  these  early  specimens  should  be 
destroyed,  as  otherwise  they  would  be  proge- 
nitors of  numberless  grubs.     When  the  Aspa- 
ragus has  grown  to  some  height,  the   beetles 
may  be   shaken    over    an    open    umbrella    or 
a   white    cloth    and    thrown    into   a  basin    of 
tobacco  water.     In  capturing  these  insects  their 
habit  of  falling  to  the  ground  and  remaining  for 
some   time    quite    motionless  when   disturbed 
should   be  remembered.     These  beetles  when 
once  they  are  recognised  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
any  other,  their  form  and  colouring  being  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.     They  are  rather  long  and 
narrow  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  very 
glossy,  with  a  bluish  black  head  and  prominent 
reddish  eyes;  the  thorax  (the  part  that  looks 
like  the  insect's  neck,  but  is  not)  is  brownish 
red ;  the  wing  cases  are  considerably  wider  than 
the  thorax,  and  are  yellowish  with  the  outer 
margins  rather  darker  ;  the  inner  margins  are 
bluish  black,  forming  when  the  wing  cases  are 
closed  a  dark  central  stripe ;  each  wing  case  is 
also  ornamented  with  three  bluish  black  spots, 
one    near    the    shoulder,    another    about    the 
middle,  and  the  third  at  the  tip.     The  legs  and 
antennse  are  bluish  black.     The  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  leaves  or  young   shoots  generally   singly; 
they  are  club  or  skittle-shaped,   and    about  a 
twentieth  of  an  inch  long.     They  stand  out  at 
right  angles   to  the    leaves.     The    shoots    on 
which  the  eggs  are  laid  should  be  gathered  and 
burned  or  buried.     Tlie  eggs  after  a  little  prac- 
tice may  be  found  without  any  difficulty;  they 
should  be  searched  for  on  a  still,  cloudy  day. 
If  there  be  much  wind  the  plants  will  move,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  see  the  eggs,  and  if 
the  sun  shines  brightly  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
fine  foliage  will  prove  very  puzzling. 

The  grubs  are  hatched  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  do  not  attain 
their  size  until  they  are  about  a  fortnight  old, 
when  they  are  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Their  heads  are  black,  and  their  bodies 
of  a  greenish  slate  colour;  they  are  much 
stouter  towards  the  tail  than  they  are  in  front; 
the  joints  are  well  defined  and  much  wrinkled. 
The  first  three  each  bear  a  pair  of  very 
crooked  black  legs,  which  give  the  insect  a  very 
firm  hold  on  the  narrow  leaves  ;  the  rest  of  the 
joints  are  furuiahed  with  fleshy  tubercles  which 
serve  as  legs.  The  grubs  when  disturbed  raise 
their  heads  slightly  and  emit  from  their  mouths 
a  drop  of  blackish  fluid,  which  no  doubt  is  a 
means  of  protection  against  some  of  their  enemies. 
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The  grubs  are  very  voracious  and  will  soon  strip  a 
plant  of  its  foliage,  and  even  the  bark  of  the 
young  shoots.  They  may  sometimes  be  shaken 
off  the  plants  in  the  way  recommended  for  the 
beetles,  but  they  cling  much  tighter,  and  pro- 
bably gathering  the  sprays  on  which  they  are 
feeding  would  be  the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  The  shoots  should  be  put  into  a  basket 
and  carried  to  a  bonfire  or  thrown  into  boiling 
water.  When  the  grubs  have  attained  maturity 
they  let  themselves  fall  to  the  ground,  into  which 
they  work  their  way  to  the  depth  of  about  2 
inches.  They  there  form  a  thin  paper-like  cocoon 
round  themselves  and  become  chrysalides.  In 
the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  the  transforma- 
tion is  completed,  and  the  insect  leaves  the 
chrysalis  case  as  a  perfect  beetle.  The  Asparagus 
beetle  makes  its  appearance  in  April  and  may 
be  found  throughout  the  summer  until  Septem- 
ber ;  during  this  time  there  are  probably  two  or 
more  generations,  but  as  eggs,  grubs  and  beetles 
may  all  be  found  together,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  find  this  out  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Another  member  of  the  same  genus  (Crioceris  12 
punctata)  which  is  equally,  if  not  more,  destruc- 
tive on  the  Continent  to  Asparagus  than  the 
species  now  under  consideration  is,  though  a 
native  of  this  country,  fortunately  rare,  and, 
from  a  horticulturist's  point  of  view,  may  it  long 
remain  so. — G.  S.  S.,  in  FkU. 


Rose  Garden. 


HARDINESS  OF  TEA.-SCENTED  ROSES. 

Those  intending  to  plant  Tea  Roses  would  do  well 
to  note  the  remarks  by  Dean  Hole  in  The  Gabden, 
Aug.  11  (p.  122).  We  have  in  onr  own  garden  a 
fine  bed  of  Tea  Roses,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
anxiety  about  their  being  injured  by  frost  or  any- 
thing else.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  careful  pre- 
paration to  start  with.  They  do  best  on  a  clayey 
loam,  but  merely  digging  over  the  soil  is  not 
enough.  I  found  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
grow  Roses  or  anything  else  in  the  garden  I  had 
to  deal  with  unless  it  was  perfectly  drained. 
The  garden,  I  was  told,  had  been  drained,  but  to 
test  this  a  hole  was  dug  about  3  feet  deep  in  the 
winter,  and  next  morning  it  contained  a  foot  of 
water.  The  first  operation  was  to  see  that  drains 
were  cut  3  feet  deep  and  a  free  outlet  found  for  the 
water.  It  was  a  Grass  field  on  which  the  Roses 
were  to  be  planted,  and  the  soil  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  many  years.  I  marked  off  the  space  for 
the  bed  and  trenched  the  ground  18  inches  deep, 
working  in  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  stable  manure. 
The  trenching  brought  the  soil  up  quite  4  inches 
higher  than  the  surrounding  surface.  On  the  top  of 
this  a  good  thick  layer  of  manure  was  placed,  and 
6  inches  or  7  inches  of  good  soil  above  it,  and  in 
that  the  Roses  were  planted,  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  bed  being  turfed  over.  All  the  Roses  are  on  the 
seedling  Brier  and  were  planted  in  November,  and 
round  the  roots  of  each  plant  was  placed  a  good 
mulching  of  decayed  stable  manure.  The  union  of 
the  stock  with  the  scion  is  covered  over  at  planting 
time,  and  part  of  the  Rose  growth  is  covered  with 
the  manure.  The  winter  following  was  severe  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  killed  down  to 
the  line  of  protection,  but  they  all  started  away 
freely  again  from  the  base.  Tea  Roses  succeed  re- 
markably well  on  their  own  roots,  and  are  very 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings  taken  now  with  a 
heel  attacked  to  each,  and  planted  firmly  in 
sandy  soil,  using  hand-lights  or  low  frames  to  cover 
them.  The  cuttings  must,  of  course,  be  protected 
from  the  sun,  which  would  cause  them  to  shrivel  up 
before  they  were  rooted. 

I  once  put  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  Tea  Roses  into  4i- 
inoh  pots  and  covered  them  with  hand-glasses. 
The  cuttings  were  ready  for  potting  off  by  the  end 
of  September,  and  most  of  them  produced  very  nice 
blooms  under  glass  the  following  spring.  The 
plants  were  put  out  in  the  summer  and  flowered 


again  in  the  antumn,  after  making  very  vigorous 
growth.  Roses  of  any  kind  degenerate  in  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  too  long 
in  the  beds  without  removal.  It  is  best  to  remove 
them  every  second  or  third  year,  replanting  them 
again  on  the  same  bed  after  they  have  been  re- 
arranged as  to  height.  Some  varieties  of  Roses  are 
very  much  more  vigorous  than  others,  and  the  best 
effect  is  produced  when  they  are  wranged  so  that 
weakly  sorts  may  be  near  the  margin  of  the  bed, 
and  the  vigorous,  tall-growing  varieties  in  the  centre 
I  found  our  large  bed  of  Tea  Roses,  as  well  as  a 
much  larger  one  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  had  become 
very  irregular  from  the  uneven  growth  of  the  Rose 
bushes,  they  having  been  planted  four  years.  I  had 
all  the  plants  taken  up  and  the  ground  retrenched, 
manuring  it  well.  The  Roses  were  planted  as  we 
proceeded  with  the  work,  and  some  new  rich  loam 
was  added  to  the  beds,  a  portion  of  it  being  placed 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots  of  each  plant. 
All  the  Roses  have'grown  well,  the  Teas  being  much 
finer  than  they  ever  were,  making  now  very  clean, 
strong  growth  with  blossoms  in  abundance.  Where- 
ever  Tea  Roses  do  not  succeed  well  planted  on  level 
ground,  they  should  be  tiled  on  raised  beds  pre- 
pared and  planted  as  I  have  described.  People  will 
have  their  Tea  Roses  budded  on  tall  stems  from  3 
feet  to  5  feet  high.  Some  varieties  will  do  very 
well  on  such  stems,  others  will  not,  and  none  of 
them  are  so  satisfactory  as  they  are  on  their  own 
roots,  or  budded  close  to  the  ground  on  the  seedling 
Brier.  J.  Douglas. 


A  SUGGESTION  ABOUT  ROSES. 

To  THE  Editor  op  The  Gabden. 
Sib, — The  following  method  regarding  dwarf  and 
own-root  Roses  may  possibly  possess  points  of  in- 
terest, especially  to  amateurs  and  those  who  desire 
to  perpetuate  their  Roses  with  the  greatest  certainty 
and  at  the  same  time  have  them  always  in  the  beds 
and  in  good  condition.  The  method  is  based  on 
the  observation  that  almost  all  Roses  if  left  to  them- 
selves make  suckers  at  or  just  under  the  level  of  the 
ground.  These  suckers  are  generally  pretty  well 
matured  by  the  end  of  September.  Now  it  is 
observed  also  that  if  a  plain  piece  of  wood  or  cane 
having  a  root  be  planted  rather  deeply,  it  will  all 
the  same  send  out  suckers  from  the  eyes  about  the 
ground  level.  It  is  also  a  point  universally  observed 
that  at  about  the  end  of  September  the  rooting 
tendency  of  Rose  trees  is  strongest. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  seasonable  moist  time  is  pre- 
sent, and  that  a  bed  of  own-root  Roses  is  to  be  renewed, 
or  that  a  few  large  isolated  plants  are  worn  out,  then 
proceed  as  follows :  First  dig  up  the  old  plant,  being 
careful  not  to  bruise  or  injure  the  junction  of  the 
stems.  Then  fill  and  level  the  hole,  and  by  prefer- 
ence prepare  to  plant  afresh  at  a  place  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  fresh,  but  if  it  is  a  bed,  then  have 
nice  manure  ready,  spread  it  and  trench  in  15  inches 
or  18  inches  deep,  well  mixing  all  the  staple.  Then 
comes  the  important  operation  of  splitting  up  the 
plants.  Have  ready  a  large  chisel  and  mallet,  and 
also  a  block,  lay  the  Roses  on  it,  and  cleverly  divide 
the  hard-wooded  stools  as  if  they  were  herbaceous 
plants.  Replant  on  the  bed  rather  deeper  than 
usual,  so  as  to  give  a  little  clean  stem  under  the 
soil,  also  prune  back  somewhat,  according  to  re- 
quirements. They  will  be  making  a  lot  of  fres*! 
roots  long  before  the  winter,  and  go  along  in  fine 
style  the  following  season,  sending  up  strong  suckers 
from  the  stem  above  the  stool  or  old  root.  In  three 
years'  time  the  bed  may  be  so  treated  again. 

Alf.  D. 

The  'Cherokee  Rose  is  a  common  plant  in 
many  districts  of  Southern  China  and  Japan,  but  it 
is  not  recorded  how  the  Cherokee  Rose  first  reached 
America,  in  whose  garden  it  was  first  planted,  or 
how  it  escaped  to  the  woods  and  took  such  a  hold 
upon  the  soil  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  tribe 
of  Indians  which  once  occupied  much  of  the  upper 
country  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  Miohaux,  the  French  botanist,  found 
it  in  Georgia  late  in  the  last  century  so  thoroughly 
naturalised  that  be  mistook  it  for  a  native  plant  and 


first  published  it  in  his  "North  American  Flora" 
many  years  before  it  was  known  as  a  Chinese  plant 
at  all.  Elliott  speaks  of  it  in  his  "  Sketch  of  the 
Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,"  published 
in  1821,  as  having  been  "cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  Georgia  for  upwards  of  40  years,  under  the  name 
of  the  Cherokee  Rose."  It  is  a  shrub  with  long 
flexible  branches  which  may  be  trained  to  a  height 
of  15  feet  or  20  feet,  but  which,  if  left  unsupported, 
tall  to  the  ground  and  take  root.  This  habit, 
its  vigorous,  rampant  growth,  and  the  stout, 
sharp,  incurved  prickles  with  which  its  branches  are 
armed  admirably  adapt  the  Cherokee  Rose  to  form 
high  hedges,  which,  if  left  unpruned,  soon  form 
thickets  20  feet  or  30  feet  through,  into  which  no 
animal  will  penetrate.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles 
of  such  hedges  lining  the  highways  in  different 
parts  of  the  Southern  States,  and  nowhere  are  they 
more  beautiful  and  luxuriant  than  in  that  part  of 
Western  Louisiana  watered  by  the  Achafalaya  and 
the  Tiche.  When  in  bloom  the  Cherokee  Rose  is  an 
object  of  much  beauty,  its  pure  white,  single,  fra- 
grant flowers,  2  inches  or  3  inches  across  when  ex- 
panded, contrasting  charmingly  with  the  dark, 
shining,  evergreen  foliage. —  Garden  and  Forest. 

*if*  We  believe  this  is  the  beautiful  single  Rose 
which  is  so  vigorous  and  graceful  in  Madeira. — Ed. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


SEadame  Hoste- — Among  new  Tea  Roses  this  is  said  to 
be  tlie  best,  and  is  described  as  a  pale  yellow  Anna  Ollivier. 

Hadatne  A.  Etienne.— This  is  a  beautiful  Tea  with 
soft  pink  flowers,  which  deepen  in  colour  towards  the  centre, 
and  are  of  a  full,  fine  globular  form. 

Papa  Grontier  is  an  American  Tea  Rote  largely  grown 
for  forcing  in  that  country,  tut  as  we  saw  it  recently  at 
Waltham  Cro£8  it  looks  a  promising  kind  for  English 
gardens. 

Madame  Norman  Neruda. -This  pretty  rosy-cerise 
variety  is  essentially  an  autumn  bloomer.  We  noted  a  large 
breadth  of  it  at  Cheshunt  carrying  many  flowers  which  are 
sweetly  scented. 

Duchess  of  Albany.— This  deeper-coloured  form  of 
La  France  fully  sustains  all  that  has  been  written  in  its 
favour.  Like  La  France,  it  a  most  abundant  bloomer,  and 
in  every  sense  a  good  garden  Rose. 

The  Bride  and  Francisca  Krug-er  have  been  two 
of  the  best  Teas  this  5  ear  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  Langley  Rose 
grounds.  The  last  named  kind  has  been  particularly  free  in 
flowering.     It  is  a  Rose  of  good  form. 

Rust  on  Rose  trees. — Will  any  reader  of  The  Garden 
kindly  say  what  is  the  cause  of  rubt  on  Rose  trees  ?  The 
foliage  of  many  of  mine  is  completely  destroyed  by  it,  and 
suffered  much  from  it  last  year.  Is  there  any  remedy, 
and  what  is  the  best  treatment  to  give  them  ?— R.  L.  B. 

SEadame  Eugene  Verdier. — This  is  a  Tea  with  some 
of  the  vigour  of  oloire  de  Dijon,  from  which  it  originated. 
It  is  surprising  how  little  this  variety  is  grown,  for  it  is  a 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  kind,  with  flowers  of  globular 
form,  exquiftite  scent,  and  in  colour  a  deep  chamois-yellow. 

Rose  Luciole. — This  is  one  of  last  year's  novelties,  atd 
proves  to  be  a  Tea  Rose  of  great  merit.  In  the  bud  state  it 
is  most  charming,  and  the  C(iIour  is  a  combination  of  beauti- 
ful tints,  rose  deepening  into  carmine,  with  a  suffusion  of 
yellow  and  copper,  while  the  back  of  the  petals  is  tinted 
with  bronze.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  sweet-scented  and 
fairly  vigorous. 

Rose  Camoens. — This  is  a  very  pretty  Rose,  be- 
longing to  the  class  called  by  the  not  very  pretty  name 
of  Hybrid  Teas.  In  colour  it  is  a  coppery  rose,  most 
exquisite  in  the  bud  state,  and  when  fully  expanded  the 
blooms  assume  the  tint  of  those  of  the  old  China.  The 
special  merit  of  this  variety  is  the  exceeding  freedom 
with  which  it  flowers,  equalling  the  monthly  Roses  in 
this  respect. 

Rose  Bruce  Findlay. — This  is  a  seedling  of  Mr- 
George  Paul's,  and  one  flower  recently  exhibited  at 
Manchester  created  quite  a  sensation.  It  is  perhaps 
somewhat  premature  to  say  much  about  it  at  present, 
but  we  saw  some  bloom  recently  at  Cheshunt  which 
looked  most  promising.  It  may  be  described  in  colour 
as  a  Louis  Van  Houtte  with  the  form  and  substance  of 
A.  K.  Williams,  and  should  this  character  be  sustained 
Bruce  Findlay  will  be  a  great  Rose. 

Madame  Joseph  Desbois. — This  new  Perpe- 
tual proves  to  be  a  distinct  and  beautiful  Rose.  It  is 
of  the  Merveille  de  Lyon  type  as  regards  habit  of 
growth  and  freedom  of  flowering,  but  in  other  respects 
18  distinct.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size  with  plenty 
of  substance  and  open  well,  the  colovu-  being  flesh- 
wliite  passing  to  pink  and  soft  rose.  It  was  the  most 
conspicuous  Hose  in  a  large  plantation  at  Slough  a  few 
days  ago. 

Kose  Earl  Dufferin.— This  Rose  as  a  maiden  on 
seedling    Brier  has  given    some    grand  blooms,   and' 
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judging  from  its  free-flowering  habit  and  strong  bushy 
growth,  it  will  probably  do  still  better  as  a  cut-back 
and  lose  the  serrated  edges  to  the  outer  petals,  which 
rather  detract  from  its  otherwise  excellent  form.  The 
colour  has  been  remarkably  bright  and  distinct,  some- 
what between  Louis  Van  Houtte  and  Xavier  Olibo,  and 
is  very  lasting.  If  Earl  Dufl'erin  can  stand  the  ordeal 
of  a  hot  dry  season  on  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
it  will  take  very  high  rank  as  an  exhibition  variety, 
while  in  a  cool  season  its  success  is  already  assured. — 
North  Herts. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
August  14. 
We  expected  a  larger  meeting  for  such  a  month  as 
August  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  especially 
after  the  brilliant  summer  weather,  so  long  denied 
us.  The  two  groups,  however,  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tot- 
tenham, were  interesting  and  extensive,  showing 
that  the  hardy  garden  in  August  is  as  rich  in  flowers 
as  it  is  in  July,  if  only  a  proper  selection  of  things 
is  made. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  under:  — 

Papaveh  obientale  var.  Blushing  Queen  is 
the  same  as  the  one  fully  described  in  The  Garden 
(p.  74),  and  represents  quite  a  distinct  break  away 
in  the  Oriental  Poppies.  We  hope  to  see  a  series  of 
colours  now  that  a  pink  variety  has  been  obtained. 
From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 

Croton  Aigbubth  Gem.  —  Crotons  have  been 
rather  at  a  discount  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  but  this  new  and  exceedingly  beautiful  va- 
riety should  bring  them  forward  again.  It  is  one 
of  the  interruptum  class,  and  has  an  abundance  of 
narrow,  gracefully-drooping  leaves,  coloured  with 
the  most  brilliant  red,  this  overlaid  here  and  there 
with  patches  of  deep  green.  We  should  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  brighter  table  plant.  From 
Messr.=.  P.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery, 
Liverpool. 

Carnation  R.  H.  Elliott. — We  should  like  to 
sea  more  of  this  Carnation  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  its  merits.  It  seems  to  have  a  most 
desirable  character,  being  by  its  growth  of  the  tree 
or  perpetual  class,  strong  in  habit,  free,  and  with 
medium-sized,  full,  even  flowers.  The  ground 
c  jlour  is  yellow  heavily  flaked  with  rose.  It  belongs 
to  a  type  of  bloom  just  now  in  request.  From 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B. 

Tuberous  Begonia  C.  Stowell.— This  beau- 
tiful double  variety  shows  that  there  is  still  plenty 
of  scope  for  the  hybridist  in  the  improvement  of 
the  tuberous  Begonia.  It  is  one  of  the  iinest  we 
have  yet  seen,  the  flowers  as  double  as  those  of 
a  Camellia,  which  they  much  resemble  in  the  severe 
outline,  crimpled  petals,  and  massive  character 
which  distinguish  this  new  addition.  They  measure 
about  :i  inches  across  and  as  much  in  depth,  the 
colour  being  of  the  most  lovely  shining  self-rose 
imaginable.  From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanlfv. 

Hardy  flowers  were  of  interest,  as  a  good  selec- 
tion was  exhibited.  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  had 
a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  large  bank,  together  with 
cut  Roses,  which  were  surprisingly  fresh.  Amongst 
the  hardy  flowers  were  the  useful  Coreopsis  lanceo- 
lata,  a  brilliant  August  flower,  not  half  so  much 
grown  as  it  ought  to  be ;  Lysimachia  clethroides,  an 
interesting  Moneywort,  with  slender  spikes  of  white 
flowers ;  Geum  coccineum  plenum ;  Gentaorea  ru- 
thenica,  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  Centanreas,  the 
heads  of  blocm  being  of  a  soft  sulphur  yellow;  and 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  the  moft  elegant  and  free- 
flowering  hardy  plant  in  the  garden  just  now;  it  is 
exceedingly  light,  and  beautiful  in  a  mass ;  Ly- 
tbrum  roseum  superbum,  rose-purple ;  Shirley 
Poppies  and  Carnations  were  excellent,  and  amongst 
Carnations  and  Picotees  there  were  good  flowers  of 
Clara  Penson,  white  with  a  thin  purple  edge;  Beauty 
of  Whitley,  scarlet ;  Fedora,  brilliant  rose  ;  Prince 
of  Wales,  deep  crimson;  W.  P.  Milner,  white; 
Mary  Morris,  bright  rose ;  and  Alegatiere,  scarlet. 
A  Phlox  named  La  Fille  de  I'An,  not  more  than  IS 


inches  high,  and  a  mass  of  white  flowers,  with  a  cen- 
tral ring  of  rose-lUac,  also  deserves  notice.  In  the 
collection  of  Roses,  such  lovely  Tea  varieties  as  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac  and  Mme.  Cusin  were  shown  in 
fine  character.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham, 
had  a  group  in  which  were  the  Canadian  Lily  and 
its  variety  rubrum,  which  has  more  richly  coloured 
and  thickly  spotted  flowers  than  those  of  the  type  : 
Gaillardias  of  many  kinds,  and  French  Cannas,  the 
variety  Victor  Hugo  being  noticeable  for  its  rich 
crimson  colour.  This  race  deserves  all  the  care  pos- 
sible to  improve  it.  A  very  free  and  beautiful  blue- 
flowered  Pentstfmon  shown  was  P.  heterophyllus, 
and  a  gay  show  was  made  by  the  blue  Delphinium 
chilense.  Summer  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums 
were  also  shown.  A  brotze  medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  of  Bedfont,  had  a  bunch  of  the  Carna- 
tion Fair  Maid,  the  colour  bright  salmon,  and  also 
of  a  variety  named  White  Lady,  pure  white,  and 
Rosa  Mundi,  a  Picotee  with  a  very  pale  ground, 
forked  with  thin  stripes  of  rose-magenta ;  another 
Picotee  named  Paladin  was  white,  striped  with 
dark  crimson.  Mr.  Dean  also  exhibited  seedling 
Phloxes  of  promise,  pyramidal  Stock  Mauve  Beauty, 
the  colour  pale  mauve,  and  Chrysanthemum  segetum 
grandiflorum,  a  form  of  the  common  Corn  Mari- 
gold, the  flower  enlarged  to  about  three  times  its 
normal  sizj  by  selection  and  careful  culture. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybiidge,  had  several  interest- 
ing exhibits  of  a  kind  we  should  like  to  see  more  of 
at  these  meetings.  There  was  a  white-flowered 
Maurandya,  raised  from  seed,  sent  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands;  also  the  pretty  Streptocirpus-like- 
flowered  Stenogastra  concinna,  Lilium  longiflorum, 
with  four  tine  flowers  on  a  spike,  varieties  of  L. 
superbum,  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  septemfida,  cru- 
ciata,  and  ornata,  and  Opuntia  flowers  from  an  open 
bed. 

A  box  of  the  old  La  Biche  Rose  was  sent  by  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  this  old  Noisette  Rose  that  used  to  adorn  many 
an  arbcur  in  the  time  when  Lamarque,  Janne 
Desprez,  and  old-fashioned  Roses  of  that  class,  now 
seldom  seen,  were  in  their  full  tide  of  popularity. 
La  Biche  is  a  good  climbing  variety,  vigorous,  and 
has  clusters  of  white  full  flowers  of  sweet  scent. 


From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  was  exhibited  the 
singular  Mucuna  imbricata,  a  member  of  a  tropical 
genus  of  leguminous  plants,  this  particular  species 
coming  from  India.  It  was  flgured  in  the  liutanieal 
Maijazine,  t.  4943,  under  the  name  of  M.  prurita. 
Eucomis  bicolor  is  a  Cape  bulb  of  no  great  beauty, 
but  the  flowers  which  are  closely  set  on  the  spikes 
are  interesting.  In  colour  they  are  pale  green, 
edged  with  violet-purple.  Also  from  Kew  came 
the  beautiful  Littonia  modesta,  a  liliaceous  plant, 
excellent  for  training  on  a  pillar  in  a  warm  house. 
It  is  a  South  African  species,  and  there  is  only  one 
other  in  the  genus ;  the  flowers  are  rich  orange, 
bell-shaped,  and  very  showy  against  the  pale  green 
leaves,  each  terminated  with  a  tendril.  Professor 
Michael  Foster,  Shelford,  Cambridge,  showed 
spikes  of  hybrid  Gladioli,  in  one  case  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  G.  Papilio  var.  atrata  and  G. 
Saundersi,  and  in  the  other  between  G.  oppositi- 
florus  and  G.  Saundersi.  All  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  the  colours  are  bright,  especially  those  result- 
ing from  the  last-named  cross.  We  hope  Professor 
Foster  will  still  further  experiment  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  showed  Carnations 
which  we  shall  note  later  on,  and  an  excellent 
assortment  of  Ka^mpfers  Iris  was  sent  by  Messrs. 
Gordon,  of  Twickenham.  Several  of  the  best 
varieties  shown  are  mentioned  in  the  present 
number,  and  all  we  need  say  here  is  that  a  most 
interesting  range  of  decided  colours  is  appear- 
ing, but  speckled  flowers  should  be  destroyed  as 
worthless.  Lobelia  Miss  Hope,  pure  wtite,  came 
from  Mr.  G.  Davidson,  Carmarthenshire,  and  Mr.  T. 
Williams  sent  a  seedling  from  Blue  Beard,  good  for 
a  basket.  Mr.  W.  Williams,  Walcot  Nursery,  Ryde, 
sent  two  Carnations,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  better 
than  existing  varieties.  Messrs.  H.  Canne)l  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  exhibited,  besides  the  variety  certificated, 
the  following  double-flowered  tuberous  Begonias: 
Mrs.   Paget,   yellow   buff ;   Mrs.    F.    Jenkins,   soft 


West,  yellow,  shaded  with  salmon-pink,  all  charm^ 
ing  varieties. 

The  Orchids  were  not  numerous,  but  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schiceder,  The  Dell,  Egham, 
showed  a  lich  and  rare  collection  of  cut  flowers. 
LiElia  callistogJoEsa,  across  by  Mr.  Seden  betwetn 
Lselia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  gigas,  is  the  finest 
hybrid  that  has  appeared.  The  flower  is  as  large  as 
that  of  C.  gigas  and  exceptionally  rich,  the  sepals 
and  petals  pale  lilac,  and  the  lip  deep  purple. 
Another  interesting  exhibit  was  a  flower  of  Laalia 
Batemannis,  now  classed  as  Sophro- Cattleya,  this 
being  a  cross  between  Cattleya  intermedia  and 
Sophronitis  grandiflora.  It  is  like  the  Sophronitis 
in  growth  and  has  almost  the  same  brilliant  colour- 
ing, the  form  of  the  bloom  showing  its  affinity  to 
the  Cattleya  genus.  There  was  also  the  darkest 
coloured  Lislia  elegans  we  have  yet  seen;  a  magnifi- 
cent raceme  fully  2  feet  long  of  the  lovely  pure 
white  Saccolabium  Heathi,  or  the  white  S.  Blumei ; 
Sobralialeucoxantha,  white  with  yellow  lip ;  Cattleya 
Chamberlaini,  a  hybrid  between  C.  guttata  Leopoldi 
and  C.  Dowiana,  the  colour  deep,  and  the  form  like 
that  of  the  first  named  parent  ;  and  Pachystoma 
Thomsoni,  a  very  rare  African  Orchid,  the  flowers 
white  except  the  long  tapering  magenta-piirple  lip  ; 
Cattleya  Schrcedeia;  and  a  fine  spike  of  Cypripe- 
dium  Morganije  were  also  shown.  A  good  form  of 
Lselia  elegans  came  from  Mr.  M.  S.  Cooke,  Coombe 
Bury  Cottage,  Kingston  Hill;  and  Cypripedium 
concolor  Regnieri,  a  more  slender  and  less  profusely 
spotted  flower  than  that  of  the  type,  and  C. 
unicolor,  small,  quite  self-yellow,  from  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton.  Mr.  Cowley,  gardener 
to  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz,  exhibited  Cypripedium  Canhami. 
and  Mr.  Charlesworth,  Heaton,  liradford,  showed 
Bifrenaria  bicornuta,  which  has  closely  packed 
spikes  of  small  brownish  flowers,  and  a  goodform 
of  Odontoglossum  Alexandia3  named  Heatoniense. 
Mr.  Swan,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Raphael,  Castle 
Hill,  Englefield  Green,  had  a  well-grown  plant  of 
Oncidium  splendidum. 

Messrs.  Cheal,  of  Crawley,  had  an  arrangement 
for  exhibiting  single  Dahlia  flowers  so  as  to  present 
them  on  the  exhibition  table  to  full  advantage. 

Fbuit  was  plentiful,  especially  Gooseberries. 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  collection 
of  trees  in  pots,  showing  the  productiveness  of  the 
several  varieties,  and  picked  fruit  of  such  standard 
kinds  as  Whinham's  Industry,  Yellow  Champagne, 
Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  Keen's  Seedling,  and  Red 
Champagne,  all  small-fruited  sorts  of  delicious 
flavour.  Ironmonger,  Crown  Bob,  the  finest  flavoured 
fruit  of  all  and  the  best  market  kind,  and  Red 
Warrington  are  also  representative  kinds.  All  those 
of  the  Whitesmith  class,  such  as  Snowdrop  and  Non- 
pareil, are  generally  excellent  for  dessert.  We  have 
far  too  many  fat,  watery  varieties.  Messrs.  Veitch 
also  showed  early  Pears,  as  Citron  des  Carmes, 
Doyenne  d'Et.^,  Jargonelle;  and  early  Apples,  as 
Red  Jnneatinp,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Irish  Peach;  also 
a  dish  of  the  Waterloo  Strawberry  in  excellent  con- 
dition. A  silver  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Paul, 
of  Cheshunt,  had  a  collection  of  Gooseberries  ;  also 
a  dish  of  Carter's  Champion  Black  Currant,  which 
has  fruits  almost  as  large  as  Black  Cherries.  Mr. 
W  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  exhibited 
a  basket  of  dessert  Apples  from  trees  on  Paradise 
stock.  The  fruits  of  Red  Astrachan,  Red  Juneating, 
and  Gladstone  were  very  good.  The  last  Apple  on 
orduiary  soil  is  dull  green,  striped  with  red,  but  on 
soil  mixed  with  soot  and  lime  the  colour  is  quite 
bright  red,  Mr.  Chambers,  Isleworth,  had  splendid 
fruits  of  the  Royal  George  Peach.  A  collection  of 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  was  sent 
by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  Thame,  the  fruits  of  all-round 
good  quality.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
showed  Fay's  Prolific  Red  Currant,  the  fruits  large 
and  in  fine  clusters.  The  same  variety  came  from 
Mr.  G.  Lee,  Cliveden,  and  Strawberry  Filbert  Pine, 
very  late,  from  Messrs.  Lovel,  of  Driffield.  A  Pea 
that  deserves  further  trial  is  Witchford  Hero,  from 
Mr.  Banyard,  Poplar  Hall,  Cambridge.  From  the 
Royal  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick  was  sent  an 
interesting  collection,  including  Plum  St.  Etienne, 
a  yellow-fruited  and  lather  small  kind,  the  flavour 


yellow;  Mrs.  Hadden,  rose; 


and  Mrs.  Comwallis  '  fair ;  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  Blue  Gage  varie- 
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ties ;  also  Figs.    There  were  also  good  samples  of 
the  Doyenni?  d'Etfi  and  Citron  des  Cannes  Pears. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


One  of  the  moat  charming  sights  in  Battersea  Park 
at  present  is  a  straggling  mass  of  Clematis  Jackmanni 
and  the  Everlasting  Pea.  Both  plants  are  intermixed 
and  covered  with  bloom,  thns  forming  a  most  pictu- 
resque appearance. 

Lselia  elegaus. — An  excellent  spike  of  a  good 
variety  of  Laelia  elegans  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Malcolm 
S.  Cooke,  Kingston  flUl,  S.W.  It  bore  several  blooms, 
which  are  of  deep  purple-rose  colour,  the  lip  being  a 
shade  more  intense. 

A  Hose-in-hose  Gloxinia.— Mr.  R.  H.  Rayner, 
Ntirris  Hill,  Stt^ckport,  has  sent  us  Howers  of  a  llnsc- 
in-hose  Gloxinia,  the  coloui'  bright  rose,  with  the  thruat 
white.  We  advise  that  this  variety  be  improved  as 
ranch  as  possible. 

The  Scottish  Bird's  -  eye  Primrose.  —  No 
plant  is  so  beautif  al  on  the  grassy  headlands  of  the 
Peutland  Firth  as  this  Primula  or  miniature  Auricula. 
Popularly  it  is  known  to  a  few  as  "The  Powdered  Beau." 
I  tried  to  find  a  white  form,  but  without  success. — C. 
Stu.\kt. 

Cape  Leadwort  (Plumbago  capensis)  is  need  as 
a  bedding  plant  in  Battersea  Park,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  inclement  weather  we  have  had  this  summer  is 
flowering  fairly  well.  In  favourable  seasons  it  would 
undoubtedly  prove  an  acquisition  among  bedding 
plants. 

Cistus  algarvensis. — On  a  warm  bank  or  rockery 
nothing  can  exceed  this  choice  little  shrub.  The  beauty 
of  its  bright  yellow  flowers  with  dark  blotch  and  its  per- 
sistency of  blooming  are  qualities  as  conspicuous  in 
this  as  in  its  larger  relative  C.  formosus. — G.  J.,  West 
Surrey. 

Double-flowered  Anemone. — I  send  you  a 
small  gathering  of  double  Anemones,  which  are  very 
pretty  and  useful  at  all  seasons.  We  have  had  a  constant 
succession'all  the  summer  by  planting  at  different  times. 
—John  Gbet,  Normanton  Vark,  Stamford. 

*»*  Vei^y  rich  in  colour  and  exceedingly  well  grown. 
—Ed. 

Clove  Carnation  Paul  Sneleheart.  —  Nu 
praise  can  be  too  strong  for  this  capital  variety  of  the 
old  Clove.  It  blooms  in  short-stalked,  upright  clusters 
of  flowers  of  a  splendid  scarlet-crimson  colour,  and  of 
sweetest  scent ;  wants  no  staking,  and  has  a  richer 
effect  in  the  mass  than  any  Carnation  I  have  seen, 
from  its  dwarf,  stift'  habit  and  mass  of  bloom. — G.  J. 

I  send  you  a  bunch  of  my  etiff-stemmed  Clove 

Carnation  Paul  Engleheart.  The  individual  flowers 
are  below  theu'  standard  this  bad  season,  but  I  hope 
the  colour  and  scent  will  please  you,  as  it;  has  done  in 
former  years. — G.  H.  Engleheart. 

*#*  A  beautiful  bunch  of  this  lovely  Carnation.  The 
stems  are  very  stiff,  need  no  support,  and  the  flowers 
of  delightful  scent  and  splendid  colour. — Ed. 

Carnations  from  Cam.bridge.  —  From  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Whittlesea,  comes  a  nice  gathering  of  Car- 
nations, among  them  some  good  self's  of  decided  colours 
and  excellent  form,  also  some  prettily  laced  kinds. 
They  were  sent  under  numbers,  so  we  have  no  means 
of  finding  out  what  they  are,  but  should  like  to  hear 
more  from  Mr.  Rogers  about  them.  The  strain  appears 
to  be  a  free-flowering  one,  with  hardiness  and  excep- 
tional vigour  combined. 

Carnation  Miss  Joliflfe  Is  largely  grown  for 
the  market,  being  generally  cultivated  in  pots,  but 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick  there 
is  a  bed  of  it  full  of  flower  in  the  open  ground. 
The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  pink-flowered  Carna- 
tion realise  as  much  as  Is.  a  dozen  wholesale,  as 
they  supply  a  colour  peculiarly  fashionable  just 
now.  Arranged  with  Maiden-hair  Fern,  a  [bloom  of 
this  Carnation  is  exceedingly  bright  and  handsome. 

Seedling  Carnations. — A  few  years  ago  you 
mentioned  that  a  good  strain  of  border  Carna- 
tions was  wanted,  as  those  with  the  smooth  edges 
and  round  outlines  of  florists'  flowers  were  not  free 
enough.  What  is  wanted  is  a  plant  or  plants  from 
which  you  can  cut  and  come  again.  I  think  I  have 
got  what  you  suggested,  and  send  a  dozen  colours 
for  your  inspection.  I  have  at  this  moment  plants 
eighteen  months  old  with  450  to  500  blooms  and 
buds.— R.  G. 

*<,*  Among  these  were  some  magnificent  kinds, 
a  delicate  fringed  pink,  one  like  Painted  Lady,  and 


another  of  a  most  delicate  flesh  colour.  There 
were  also  some  pretty  distinct  shades  of  crimson 
and  magenta,  the  whole  series  embracing  many 
shades  of  colour.  The  flowers  were  not  so  large  as 
those  of  the  beautiful  selfs,  but  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  bloom. — Ed. 

I  send  for  your  opinion  a  small  gathering 

of  seedling  Carnations.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
February,  1887,  and  when  large  enough  the  plants 
were  pricked  off  into  boxes  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  beds  where  they  now  are. — J.  Arnold, 
Cirencester  lionise  Gardens. 

*j*  Bright  and  well  grown  flowers.  The  best 
sent  were  a  deep  rose  variety  and  a  red-coloured 
self,  but  their  precise  value  could  only  be  found  by 
growing  them  side  by  side  with  the  best  known 
standard  kinds.  The  one  marked  is  not  good 
enough  for  naming.— Ed. 

I  have  sent  a  few  blooms  of  a  pink  seedling 

Carnation  to  ask  your  opinion  of  it,  and  I  have 
also  sent  another  that  I  have  grown  for  some  time. 
— Alfred  Gaednee,  The  Gardens,  Munnt  Mascal, 
Bexley,  Kent. 

*^*  We  think  the  pink  Carnation  a  very  pretty, 
delicately  coloured  kind.  Take  care  of  it,  and  give 
it  one  simple  name,  not  a  rigmarole.  The  one  with 
the  nnmberis  very  similar  to  the  kind  Redbraes. — Ed. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your  letting 

me  know  if  you  consider  the  enclosed  single  Carna- 
tion (seedling)  worthy  of  cultivation  and  a  name. — 
E.  J.  Smith,  Clonard,  Dundrnm,  Co.  Dublin. 

*^*  A  striking  seedling  worth  keeping,  but  not 
worth  naming  until  yon  have  proved  it. — Ed. 

The  Swamp  Milk-weed  (Asclepias  incarnata) 
is  not  by  any  means  a  bad  plant,  for  when  grown 
well  it  is  showy  and  lasts  a  long  time.  It  is  now 
in  bloom  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  where 
the  plants,  though  on  a  dry  slope,  are  about  4 
feet  high,  each  slender  stem  being  surmounted  by 
a  broad  flat  cluster  of  flesh-pink  flowers.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  damp  place,  such  as  the  edge  of  a  ditch 
or  pond.  It  comes  from  North  America,  and  is 
hardy. 

A  note  from  Scotland. — Four  beautif  ul  shrubs 
in  flower  just  now  are  the  plume-like  Spii;«a  aria:- 
folia,  Deutzia  scabra,  D.  crenata  fl.-pl.,  Veronica 
Traversi,andl  may  alsoaddEscallonia  Philippiana  to 
the  number.  The  Deutzias  are  flowering  with  re- 
markable profusion  this  season.  Amongst  herba- 
ceous plants  the  Fackias  have  been  very  conspicuous 
for  some  time  past.  I  have  never  seen  them  so  free- 
flowering  as  they  are  this  year.  I  flnd  them  do 
especially  well  by  the  margin  of  a  pond,  where  they 
grow  and  flower  with  great  luxuriance,  proving 
themselves  to  be  of  a  semi-aquatic  nature.— J.  G.  M.  G. 

A  note  from  Haslemere. — It  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers  who  are  patrons  of  outdoor 
gardening  to  know  that  a  plant  of  Desfontalnea 
spinosa,  which  has  been  planted  out  in  the  open 
here  quite  away  from  walls  for  four  years,  has  now 
upon  it  forty-five  flowers  and  flower-buds.  The 
plant  is  2}  feet  high  and  1  foot  through.  A  plant 
of  Eucrypbia  pinnata  near  it  of  about  the  same 
size  is  showing  over  fifty  flower-buds.  The  situa- 
tion faces  south,  but  is  550  feet  above  sea  level. 
Spiraea  gigantea,  a  somewhat  new  introduction 
from  China  or  Japan,  has  sent  up  stalks  6  feet  high 
crowned  with  graceful  plumes  of  white  flowers, 
and  seems  perfectly  hardy. — B.  E.  C.  Cham  bees, 
GraysKood  Hill,  Haslemere,  Surrey, 

Tomatoes  at  Chiswick  — Tomatoes  in  the 
open  ground  are  a  complete  failure,  and  those  who 
have  an  abundant  crop  uaJer  glass  are  reaping 
a  splendid  harvest.  One  of  the  best  houses  of 
Tomatoes  we  have  seen  isin  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswick.  There  are  about  400  plants 
now  bearing  a  magnificent  crop,  the  result  of  skilful 
culture  and  close  attention.  The  varieties  that  are 
especially  good  are  Horsford's  Prelude,  which  pro- 
duces large  clusters  of  excellent  fruit  and  sets  well, 
Teimis  Ball,  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  Ham  Green 
Favourite,  with  fruits  of  great  depth  and  solidity, 
and  Perfection ;  this  is  a  fruit  of  rounder  form, 
large,  smooth,  exceedingly  handsome,  and  of  good 
(juality.  Those  who  are  interested  in  Tomato  grow- 
ing will  be  repaid  by  a  visit  to  Chiswick  to  see  this 


splendid  crop  of  indoor  Tomatoes.  The  fruit  hangs 
in  profusion,  and  the  growth  the  plants  have  made 
is  surprising,  considering  the  weather  and  lack  of 
sunshine.  There  is  also  a  trial  of  Tomatoes  in  pots, 
and  amongst  them  varieties  of  promise  which  will 
be  noted  later  on. 

Fuchsia  Riccartoni  and  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans. — At  Kew  at  the  present  time  is  a  bed  of  the 
hardy  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  mixtil  with  the  tall  Hya- 
cinthus (Gal tenia)  candicans.  The  tall  spikes  of  the 
Hyacinth  hung  with  large  pearly  white  bells  seem 
to  gain  beauty  by  contrast  with  the  abundant  red 
blocm  of  the  Fuchsia.  The  Fuchsia  has  been  in 
flower  for  several  weeks,  and  the  Hyacinth  being 
now  in  full  bloom  will  make  the  bed  attractive  for 
a  few  weeks  longer. 

Gladiolus  Saundersi.  —  We  have  received 
spikes  of  this  showy  Gladiolus  from  Messrs.  Dick- 
son, of  Chester.  The  flowers  are  large,  scarlet,  and 
white  at  the  base  of  the  lower  segments,  overlaid 
partly  with  spottings  of  crimson.  This  species  is 
almost  as  fine  as  many  of  the  hybrid  varieties,  and 
is  quite  hardy,  blooming  well  if  planted  in  a  light 
soil  and  sunny  position.  It  is  a  wonder  that  this 
beautiful  Gladiolus  is  not  more  often  grown.  A 
coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Gaedbn, 
July  21,  1877  (p.  (54). 

Spigelia  marilandica. — There  is  often  much 
unnecessary  fuss  made  about  the  requirements  of 
this  pretty  North  American  hardy  herbaceous  plant, 
and,  as  a  rule,  a  moist  peat  border  is  recommended 
for  it,  but  that  it  will  thrive  on  a  dry  slope  in  ordi- 
nary soil  is  known  to  those  who  have  seen  the  plant 
often  under  varied  conditions.  In  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery  at  the  present  time  one  may  see  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  plant  in  full  flower  on  a  sunny 
slope,  where  moisture  cannot  possibly  collect,  and 
thriving  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  I  much  admired 
the  other  day  its  tall  spikes  of  crimson  and  gold — 
colours  so  uncommon  in  hardy  flowers  that  the 
plant  attracts  the  notice  of  everyone.  It  is  one  of 
the  brightest  of  August  flowers,  and  no  one  need 
have  any  doubts  about  its  hardiness.  I  should 
always  plant  it  where  it  could  have  slight  shade 
during  the  summer  months,  as  then  it  grows  taller 
and  looks  more  vigorous.  It  is  the  Pink  Root  or 
Worm  Grass  of  the  Pennsylvanian  woods. 


A  large  fungus. — I  send  the  stem  and  a  slice  out 
of  a  fungus  found  a  week  since  on  a  sloping  bank  to  a 
stream  of  one  of  my  Grass  fields.  It  was  perfectly 
white  outside  when  found,  and  as  the  rabbits  had 
nibbled  it  a  little  I  was  disposed  to  think  it  edible. 
1  think  its  dimensions  must  be  rather  unusual ;  it  is 
18  inches  in  diameter,  and  ll.J.  inches  in  the  centre  in 
thickness.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  its  name. — S.  E., 
Fearer. 

*if*  The  fungus  is  the  giant  puff-ball  (Lycoperdon 
giganteum),  edible  when  snow-white  inside.  Yom* 
example,  IS  inches  in  diameter,  is  certainly  an  un- 
usually large  specimen. — W.  G.  S. 

Changing-  dates  of  flovrer  shows.— Is  it  usual  for 
horticultural  societies  to  alter  the  ddtes  of  flov?er  shows  and 
not  to  give  any  intimation  to  their  subscribers?  I  am  a 
subscriber  of  two  guineas  a  year  to  the  Manchester  and 
Northern  Counties  Botanical  Society.  The  date  of  Auricula 
show  was  postponed  for  a  week  ;  the  Rose  show  was  five  days 
earlier,  and  so  I  missed  it ;  the  Carnation  show  was  dated 
next  Saturday  (18th),  and  I  have  juet  heard  that  it  has  taken 
place  to-day,  .and  eo  I  have  missed  this  also.  I  had  no  inti- 
mation of  any  of  the  alterations. — An  Old  Subscriber. 

Simplicity  in  plant  names.— The  name  given  to  a 
new  variety  of  the  Japanese  Crab  is  I'yrus  Malus  Toringo  nivea 
poIypet.ala  1  This,  1  believe,  comes  with  the  x^lant  from  the 
Continent,  where  a  string  of  names  for  new  varieties  seems 
to  be  considered  a  necessity. — G. 


Names  of  plants.—//.  B.— Staphylea  pinnata. Bon- 

Acroni. — 1,  old  urange  Lily  (Lihum  croceum)  ;  2,  Campanula 
sp.;  ^I,  Campanula  rapunculoides  (very  highly  coloured);  4, 

L3'simachia    clcthroides. Streii^aU. — The  Marsh  Gentian 

(Gentiana  pneumonanthe). /.    IF.    VaiU. — Tussilago  far- 

fara  variegata,  the  varigated  form  of  the  common  Coltsfoot. 

.ff'hih  {Perthshire). — Bromc  Grass  (Bromus  comnmtatiis). 

ir.   rricA-.— Andromeda  floribund,a. A.  H.  II.  — I,  Ne- 

phrodium  dilitatum  ;  2,  Lygodiuni  scandens  ;  3,  Aspleniura 

Adiantum-nigruni. Viln,. — 1,  Stobasa  i^urpurea  ;  2,  Liatris 

spicata ;  3,  Astrantia  minor;  4,  Camp.auula  sarmatica ;  5, 
Silphium  perfoliatum  ;  0,  Astrantia  hcUeborifolia  ;  7,  Cam- 
panula barbata;   S,  Acajna  myriophylla. /.  W.  Marriott. 

— The  true  Odoutoglossum  brevifoUum. — T.  IP. — 1,  Anguloa 
vmiflora  ;  2,  Cattleya  Loddigesi  (dark  variety)    3,  Oncidium 

lougipc;  (quite  different  to  O.  Crojsua). F.  £.— Khipido- 

pteris  peltata. 
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DISEASES  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

Some  species  of  trees  are  apt  to  be  very  much 
aft'ected  by  dry  rot,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  such  trees  are  often  growing  are  so 
unlike,  that  at  first  sight  one  would  be  led  to 
conclude  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  must  have 
originated  in  some  other  way  than  that  of  bad 
soU.  The  Scotch  Fir  seldom  suffers  from  this 
disease  under  any  conditions,  but  then  the 
Larch  and  Spruce  Fir,  both  of  which  are  valuable 
forest  trees,  often  sufier  immense  damage,  and 
when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing  the  rot 
gradually  ascends  the  centre  of  the  stem,  eating 
away  the  wood  and  reducing  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk  to  a  hollow  tube.  The  disease  is  then 
known  by  the  familiar  name  of  "pumping."  1 
have  found  this  disease  prevail  to  the  largest 
extent  upon  stiff,  adhesive  soils  that  retain  ex- 
cess of  moisture,  dry  soil  resting  upon  hard 
gravel,  and  light,  sandy  soil  resting  upon  loose 
shingle.  The  Larch  and  Spruce  often,  to  all 
appearances,  make  a  favourable  start  upon  any 
or  all  of  these  soils,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Larch 
when  the  roots  come  in  contact  with  the  cold, 
retentive  subsoil,  their  further  progress  is 
arrested,  the  small,  tender  fibrous  roots  become 
inactive,  rot  sets  in,  gradually  reaches  the  stem, 
and  lays  the  foundation  for  heart  rot.  The 
Spruce  Fir  is  often  affected  in  the  same  way, 
although  in  cases  where  the  ground  contains 
excess  of  moisture  it  proves  to  be  a  hardier 
tree,  and  often  attains  a  large  size  before  rot 
makes  its  appearance  at  all.  In  cases  where 
the  trees  are  planted  upon  soil  resting  upon 
hard  gravel,  the  roots  are  often  damaged  by 
excess  of  surface  water  during  winter,  as  the 
hard,  impervious  subsoil  prevents  percolation, 
and  as  the  water  lies  in  a  stagnant  condition 
about  the  roots,  many  of  them  perish.  On  the 
other  hand,  trees  planted  upon  this  class  of  soil 
are  apt  to  suffer  damage  from  drought  during 
summer,  so  that  between  the  two  extremes  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  trees  growing  under 
such  conditions  contract  rot  and  sometimes  die 
a  premature  death.  The  practical  lesson  which 
we  are  taught  here  is  that  trees  should  never 
be  grown  in  such  a  soil  i\athout  breaking  up 
the  hard  subsoil  at  the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  planted.  If  the  subsoil  is  loosened  in 
this  way  the  plants  get  a  gootl  start,  and  as  the 
roots  extend  they  gradually  break  up  and  pul- 
verise the  ground  for  themselves.  Light,  sandy 
soil  resting  upon  loose  shingle  is  always  deficient 
in  clay  and  organic  matter  to  attract  and  retain 
moisture  for  the  healthy  development  of  trees  ; 
consequently  during  a  spell  of  dry  weather  many 
of  the  small  roots  get  dried  up,  loose  their  vitality 
and  contract  rot,  which  in  course  of  time  reaches 
the  stem,  and  produces  heart  rot  in  the  timber. 
But  in  these  soils  it  is  not  only  coniferous  trees 
that  suffer,  as  I  have  also  found  the  Ash,  Birch, 
Poplar,  Gean,  and  others  more  or  less  affected 
with  heart  rot. 

Although  the  Scotch  Fir  is  almost  exempt 
from  this  disease,  yet  it  often  suffers  con- 
siderable damage  by  blotch  or  ulceration  in 
the  stem.  Various  opinions  have  been  assigned 
as  to  its  origin,  some  holding  that  frost 
is  the  cause,  others  that  the  vessels  of  the 
stem  get  ruptured  by  the  oscillation  of  the 
tree  during  a  storm,  while  others  contend  that 
wet  ground  is  the  cause,  and  others  say  it  origi- 
nates from  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  Many 
years  ago  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who  was  no 
mean  authority  on  tree  culture,  told  me  that  he 
thought  the  blotch  was  caused  by  an  insect,  and 
I  find  thia  opinion  corroborated  by  Brown  in  his 
second    edition    of    the    "Forester"   (p.   424), 


where,  in  speaking  of  the  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir, 
he  says : — 

This  disease  is  mostly  found  upon  young  trees  of 
these  tribes,  and  is  occasioned  by  insects  lodging  their 
eggs  in  the  inner  bark,  where  the  young  live  for  a 
time  and  destroy  the  alhuraum.  I  have  frequently 
obferved  this  disease  take  place  in  young  Larch  plan- 
tations whore  the  soil  was  unfavourable  to  their 
growth,  and  in  those  cases  wounds  were  the  original 
cause. 

Notwithstanding  these  high  authorities,  I 
have  not  found  their  statements  verified  by 
actual  experience  and  observation,  although  at 
the  same  time  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  during  my  career  as  a  forester. 
We  all  know  that  the  Pine  beetle  and  Pine 
weevil  never  attack  trees  in  this  way,  neither 
for  breeding  nor  feeding  purposes ;  and  then, 
again,  although  the  Pine  aphis  (Aphis  Pini), 
one  of  the  largest  species  of  this  tribe  of  insects, 
attacks  the  Scotch  Fir  by  puncturing  the  bark, 
yet  it  confines  its  attacks  to  the  terminal  shoots 
of  the  leaders  and  branches,  and  in  place  of 
laying  the  foundation  for  blotch  and  ulceration, 
the  spots  produce  pseudo-galls  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  in  shape  something  like  a  small 
cone  of  the  tree.  With  regard  to  wet  ground 
being  the  sole  cause,  thia  is  also  fallacious, 
for  although  I  have  found  trees  affected  on 
such  ground,  yet  I  have  found  them  equally 
bad  on  dry  gravelly  ground  that  required  no 
draining  in  the  natural  forest  where  the  timber, 
as  regards  quality,  was  of  the  highest  order.  I 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  frost  and 
wind  are  the  principal  agents.  Trees  growing 
on  exposed  ground  at  high  elevations  are  often 
exposed  to  intense  frost  of  long  standing,  which 
penetrates  the  trunk  to  a  considerable  distance, 
during  which  time  the  atmosphere  is  often  calm 
and  still.  When  the  storm  breaks  up  and  fresh 
weather  sets  in,  it  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
strong  gale  of  wind,  and  as  the  frost  has  not 
had  time  to  leave  the  stems,  I  have  occasion- 
ally seen  them  snap  over  like  a  piece  of  ice, 
while  others  had  some  of  the  vessels  of  the 
stem  ruptured  by  vibration,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  disease.  J.  B.  Webster. 


THE  LONG-LEAVED  PINE. 
This  widely  distributed  tree  (Pinus  palnstris)  forms 
almost  exclusively  the  immense  forests  of  the  lower 
Southern  Pine  Belt,  which  with  scarcely  any  in- 
termjjtion  cover  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles. 
Pinus  palnstris  furnishes  not  only  enormous  supplies 
of  valuable  timber,  but  is  also  the  chief  source  of 
the  resinous  products  of  North  American  forests. 
It  is  therefore  first  in  importance  amongst  all  the 
trees  of  the  southern  division  of  the  Atlantic  forest 
region. 

From  the  northern  confiDes  of  North  Carolina  the 
forests  of  Long-leaved  Pine  extend  in  a  belt,  vary- 
ing from  00  to  120  miles  wide  along  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  States  to  Florida, cresting  the  Peninsula 
to  the  Everglades,  and  from  Western  Georgia  follow- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  bluffs  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  One  vast  forest  of  Long-leaved 
Pine  covers  the  belt  of  gravelly  and  sandy  drift 
soils  from  5  to  25  miles  in  width,  which  traverses 
Alabama  from  its  eastern  to  near  its  western  bor- 
ders. On  detached  patches  of  the  same  formation 
such  forests  reach  in  that  State  the  38th  degree  of 
north  latitude  at  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet 
above  the  sea.  West  of  the  Mississippi  River  this 
belt  appears  beyond  the  alluvium  of  the  delta  on 
the  drift-covered  uplands.  The  magnificent  forests 
of  Long-leaved  Pine  of  the  western  Gulf  region 
stretching  from  the  Pachita  liiver  to  the  valley  of 
the  Trinity  in  Texas  and  from  the  thirty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  savannahs  and 
marshes  of  the  coast  are  unsurpassed  in  the  luxuri- 
ance of  their  growth  and  their  timber  wealth. 

Provided  with  a  powerful  tap-root,  the  finely 
shaped  trunk  of  this  tree  rises  when  fully  grown  to 
a  height  of  from  100  feet  to  115  feet,  with  a  diame- 


ter of  24  inches  to  32  inches  near  its  base,  and  free 
from  limbs  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  length. 
The  massive,  horizontally  spreading  limbs,  rarely 
exceeding  20  feet  in  length,  divide  into  short 
gnarled  branche?,  forming  an  unsjmmetrically 
shaped  head  which  affords  but  a  scanty  shade  to  the 
ground  beneath.  The  leaves  to  the  number  of 
three  in  a  sheath  of  a  rich  glossy  green  and  from 
8  inches  to  12  inches  in  length,  are  shed  during 
their  second  year,  and  therefore  with  the  increasing 
shortress  of  the  axis  of  annual  growth  are  crowded 
at  the  extremities  of  the  otherwise  naked  branches 
in  dense  tassels  or  tufts.  The  edges  of  the  bracts 
being  fringed  with  fine,  long,  silky  hairs,  provide 
the  densely  crowded  leaf  buds  terminating  the 
branches  with  a  soft  covering  of  silvery  white,  by 
which  this  species  is  readily  distinguished  at  first 
sight  from  its  nearest  allies. 

The  flower.=,  situated  near  the  apex  of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  season,  make  their  appearance  early  in 
the  spring.  The  long,  slender,  slightly  bent  cones 
ripen  during  the  second  year,  and  shed  their  seeds 
late  in  October.  These  afford  a  rich  mast  eagerly 
devoured  by  many  denizens  of  the  forests.  If  at 
this  season  the  weather  continues  wet  and  warm, 
the  seeds  sprout  in  the  cone  and  the  crop  is  lost. 

After  fruitful  seasons,  which  are  observed  to 
happen  at  intervals  of  three  to  four  years,  seedlings 
spring  up  in  the  openings  of  the  forest  wherever  the 
rays  of  the  sun  can  reach  the  ground,  the  seeds 
sprouting  soon  after  having  fallen.  In  the  follow- 
ing season  the  plantlet  produces  dense  tufts  of  its 
secondary  or  foliage  leaves,  the  stem  scarcely  rising 
above  the  ground.  During  the  succeeding  three  or 
fotu:  years  its  growth  is  very  slow,  being  rather 
directed  to  the  early  development  of  a  powerful 
root  system.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  tufts 
of  the  leaves  of  the  young  Pines  scarcely  reach  above 
the  surrounding  herbage.  The  simple  stem  having 
by  this  time  attained  a  certain  thickness,  now  in- 
creases suddenly  in  height.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  years  irregular  branches  are  thrown  out, 
which,  somewhat  before  the  tenth  year,  begin  to 
form  regular  whorls.  Trees  ten  years  old  average 
12  feet  in  height.  During  the  next  fifteen  years 
growth  proceeds  at  the  most  rapid  rate.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  the  trees  average  from  40  feet 
to  45  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameterrarely  exceeding 
10  inches.  At  100  years  of  age  they  measure  from 
70  feet  to  80  feet  in  height,  which  during  the  next 
half  century  increases  to  over  ilO  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  from  IG  inches  to  18  inches  3  feet 
above  their  base.  From  this  age  to  the  second 
century  of  its  life  the  Long-leaved  Pine  fur- 
nishes merchantable  timber  of  the  required 
standard — that  is,  logs  24  feet  long  and  15  inches 
across  the  smaller  end.  Trees  furnishing  square 
timber  in  lengths  from  35  feet  to  50  feet,  with 
a  uniform  diameter  exceeding  15  inches,  show  from 
250  to  300  rings  of  annual  growth. 

Under  such  conditions  of  growth  and  under  the 
continually  increasing  strain  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected to  meet  the  demands  for  their  products,  the 
reproduction  of  these  Pine  forests  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  their  depletion.  Considering  the  ever- 
increasing  drafts  upon  them  under  wasteful  and 
destructive  methods  of  management,  considcrirg 
devastation  caused  by  the  tapping  of  the  trees  for 
their  resin,  and  the  damage  inflicted  by  recurring 
forest  fires  and  by  live  stock,  involving  the  tottl 
destruction  of  the  young  growth,  the  prospect  cf 
their  maintenance  seems  hopeless,  and  their  destruc- 
tion cannot  be  long  delayed. 

Other  causes  are  contiibuting  to  the  same  result 
and  weaken  the  chances  of  the  Pine  for  survival  in 
its  struggle  with  competing  species  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  life.  If  the  removal  of  the 
original  growth  of  Long-leaved  Pine  happens  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  barren  years,  the  soil  is 
overgrown  by  a  stunted  growth  of  deciduous  trees 
which  completely  shade  the  ground  and  exclude  for 
ever  the  offspring  of  the  Long-leaved  Pine.  To- 
wards the  northern  limits  of  the  Pine  belt  where 
the  Long-leaved  Pine  is  associated  with  various  de- 
ciduous trees,  it  it)  variably  succumbs  in  the  struggle 
to  gain  a  hold  on  the  soil.—  Kael  Mohe,  in  Harden, 
and  Forest, 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natxire :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

CEOWDED  VINES. 

When  "J.  C.  B."  puts  his  pen  to  paper  upon 
any  subject,  fruits  especially,  his  remarks  are 
worthy  of  careful  reading.  I  have  just  seen  his 
article  upon  planting  Vines  too  thickly,  and  al- 
though I  concur  with  him  in  his  disapproval  of 
the  practice  of  allowing  laterals  to  run  into  each 
other  and  waste  the  force  of  the  Vine,  I  do  not 
quite  see  the  utOity  of  cutting  off  every  particle 
of  young  growth  so  long  as  trellis  room  remains 
uncovered.  When  Vines  are  very  closely 
planted,  close  stopping  not  only  upon  the  bunch 
of  Grapes,  but  ako  upon  the  first  leaf  of  every 
lateral  and  sub-lateral  becomes  absolutely  neces 
sary  ;  but  this  I  think  is  the  result  of  an  injudi- 
cious arrangement  by  the  planter,  and  does  not 
touch  the  fringe  even  of  the  arguments  put 
forth  by  the  extension  trainer.  It  is  just  jios- 
tible  that  I  may  not  have  caught  the  true  mean- 
ing of  his  remarks,  and  yet  I  fad  to  see  the 
force  of  his  condemnation  of  close  planting  if 
one  loaf  minus  laterals  beyond  the  bunch 
answers  every  purpose  as  well  as  two,  three,  or 
say  half  a  score.  The  Vines  to  which  he  alludes 
no  doubt  injured  each  other,  not  by  producing  a 
number  of  leaves  and  laterals,  but  by  shading 
the  premier  foliage,  which,  as  he  justly  observes, 
had  to  do  the  work,  and  this  shutting  out  of 
sun  and  light  and  air  would  affect  the  health  of 
the  Vines  much  as  overcrowding  affects  indivi- 
duals when  huddled  together  in  badly  ventilated 
rooms.  "J.  C.  B.,"  unfortunately,  does  not 
relate  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  owner  of  these 
overerowded  Vines,  but  I  venture  to  think  it 
would  run  in  this  way:  "  Stop  back  the  laterals 
to  an  extent  that  will  favour  a  free  circulation 
of  warm  air  through  this  thick  canopy  and  allow 
solar  heat  and  light  to  play  upon  all  the  main 
leaves,  but  do  not  expose  the  bunches  to  the  full 
force  of  the  sun,  as  black  Grapes  always  colour 
and  finish  best  when  shaded  by  a  series  of  stout 
leaves  which  can  move  with  the  breeze,  and  in 
this  way  favour  the  paEsage  (,f  solar  heat  in- 
directly to  the  shoulders.  When  the  crop  is 
cut  remove  every  alternate  Vine,  or  at  any  rate 
reduce  the  number  to  an  extent  that  will  favour 
the  full  development  not  only  of  the  main 
leaves,  but  also  of  a  moderate  spread  of  laterals 
next  year."  This  reasoning  on  my  part  may 
be  presumptuous  and  fallacious,  but  for  all 
this  I  think  our  views  upon  this  jjoint  are 
identical,  as  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  opposed 
to  sound  healthy  leaves  so  long  as  there  is  room 
for  their  full  development  and  exposure  to  sun- 
light. Having  myself  long  been  an  exponent 
of  extension  training,  I  will  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  few  remarks  which  I  have  proved  to  be 
correct  by  actual  experience.  At  this  place  I 
have  an  old  Vine,  which  fiJls  a  house  72  feet  by 
20  feet.  It  starts  from  the  south  end,  travels 
north  beneath  the  ridge,  and  throws  its  arms 
right  and  left  down  to  the  eaves.  Many  years 
ago  I  increased  the  length  from  42  feet  to  the 

i  present  length,  and  started  a  new  leader.  This, 
__  after  repeated  stoppings,  covered  the  30  feet 
■^  of  wire  in  one  season,  the  old  part  giving  a  good 
crop  of  Grapes,  very  fine  in  the  berry,  and,  con- 
trary to  previous  seasons,  free  from  shanking. 
The  new  leader  was  cut  back  to  within  9  feet ; 


two  pairs  of  arms  were  taken  down,  and  so  on, 
until  the  new  part  of  the  house,  a  span  roof, 
was  quite  full.  I  then  turned  my  attention  to 
the  old  rods  in  the  original  part  of  the  house, 
but  instead  of  cutting  them  out,  having  an 
abundance  of  buds  breaking  from  the  main 
stem,  young  rods  were  carried  down  between  the 
old  ones,  which,  by  the  way,  throughout  this 
mode  of  rapid  extension  were  giving  bunches  of 
Hamburghs  4  lbs.  to  C  lbs.  in  weight,  with  enor- 
mous berries.  In  due  course  the  old  rods  were  cut 
out  close  to  the  main  stem,  and  the  young  ones 
from  that  time  to  this  have  given  excellent  crops 
of  Grapes.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  crops  so 
much  as  the  mode  of  training  that  I  wish  to 
speak,  as  it  proves,  in  my  opinion,  quite  con- 
clusively that  a  great  number  of  leaves  in 
advance,  so  long  as  they  have  light  and  air,  do 
not  detract  from,  but  rather  add  to,  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  bunch  hanging  beneath  them. 
One  matter  of  detail  I  may  say  I  never  neglect, 
and  that  is  pinching  every  shoot  at  the  second 
leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  The  intervening  space 
after  the  shoots  are  tied  down  is  then  evenly 
filled  up  with  laterals,  which  in  their  turn  are 
stopped,  long  or  short,  according  to  the  number 
of  leaves  required  for  completing  the  canopy 
over  every  part  of  the  house.  The  first  stopping, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  produces  an  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  sap  past  the  bunch  ;  afterwards 
it  matters  not  how  many  leaves  are  made,  pro- 
vided each  of  them  has  full  exposure  to  light, 
and  the  laterals  upon  which  they  are  growing 
are  stopped  before  they  have  riui  themselves 
out.  In  other  houses  I  have  followed  up  the 
same  method  with  equally  satisfactory  results, 
and  invariably  secured  the  largest  bunches,  the 
best  bloom  and  colour,  where  leaders  and  laterals 
have  been  extending  in  every  direction.  I  have 
not  touched  upon  root  management,  the  ques- 
tion being  this  :  Do  Grapes  gain  or  lose  in 
weight  and  quality  by  having  more  than  one, 
or  at  most  two  premier  leaves  in  advance  of  the 
cluster  ?  I  maintain  that  they  do,  so  long  as 
those  leaves  from  the  first  set  of  laterals  have 
full  exposure  to  light,  and  sub-laterals  are  regu- 
larly pinched  before  they  have  time  to  produce 
shade,  or  are  allowed  to  run  themselves  out. 
The  weight  of  Grapes  from  a  single  Vine  under 
a  given  area  of  glass  may  not  exceed  that  from  a 
number  of  the  same  variety  when  at  their  best, 
but  the  gross  weight  in  the  long  run,  say  in 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  wUl,  I  think,  draw  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  single  stem,  which  yields 
annually  from  generation  to  generation.  Vines 
upon  the  restrictive  principle  sometimes  reach 
their  jubilee,  and  octogenarians  occasionally 
are  met  with,  but  in  three-fourths  of  the  gardens 
in  the  United  Kingdom  a  man  may  renew  his 
houses  several  times,  when,  independently  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  produce  from  young  canes,  the 
grapeless  planting  years  and  the  light  cropping 
years  pull  down  the  average. 

Grape  Muscat  Hamburgh.  —  A  statement  | 
contained  in  The  Garden,  August  11  (p.  131)  to  the 
effect  that  the  above  Grape  was  one  of  the  most 
capricious  in  cultivation  rather  surprised  me.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  Vine  does  not  like  being  forced, 
and  that  the  stoneless  berries  of  which  "J.  H. " 
complains  are  caused  by  unnatural  pressure  put 
upon  it?  A  few  days  ago  I  was  consulting  my 
gardener  how  to  find  room  for  another  Vine  or  two 
of  this  variety.  One,  three  3  ears  old  this  spring, 
the  only  one  I  possess  at  present,  was  full  of  fruit, 
and  one  of  the  bunches  (now  just  changing  colour) 
which  it  was  allowed  to  carry  is  11  inches  long. 
Its  roots  are  in  an  ordinary  outside  border ;  the 
bloom  was  never  artificially  fertilised,  and  the  leaves 
are  never  syringed.  My  practice  is  to  wet  the 
floors  at  closing  time,  and  if  the  weather  is  warm 
or  sunny,  to  do  without  fire  in  the  daytime.  No 
modern  invention  can  improve  on  sun  heat,  but  in 


this  climate  additional  warmth  is  wanted  at  night, 
even  during  summer,  for  it  is  a  theory  of  mine  that 
delicate  and  exotic  plants  take  but  little  harm  if 
they  get  during  the  night-time  the  warm  atmo- 
sphere to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  their  native 
homes.  Therefore  we  give  free  ventilation  during 
the  daytime,  not  forgetting  to  keep  the  lights  closed 
and  only  the  door  open  during  risky  weather. 
With  this  treatment  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Buckland's  Sweetwater  do  well,  coming 
in  about  the  end  of  August  when  other  table  fruits 
are  growing  more  scarce.  I  think  it  people  could 
see  my  three  greenhouses  full  of  Ferns,  creepers, 
and  flowers,  with  the  crops  of  Grapes  I  get  year 
after  year  in  each  house,  aU  from  outside  borders 
and  under  moderate  temperature,  one  half  of  the 
expense  of  fire,  labour,  and  waste  of  space  now 
generally  expended  on  the  cultivation  of  Vines 
might  be  avoided. — Nobth-west  Cbeshieb. 


GRAPE  MADRESFIELD  COURT. 
May  I  ventmre,  as  a  humble  amateur  in  the  fruit- 
growing line,  to  entirely  agree  with  aU  that  Mr. 
Barker  has  written  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
Grapes  cracking,  more  especially  the  Madresfield 
Com-t.  I  have  tried  the  methods  he  condemns  as 
old-fashioned,  viz.,  notching  or  boring  the  branch  to 
check  the  flow  of  sap,  allowing  the  laterals  to  grow 
ahead  freely,  and  so  on,  with  precisely  the  same 
result  he  speaks  of,  that  little  or  no  good  is  pro- 
duced by  such  methods.  For  the  last  three  years  I 
have  done  what  he  recommends  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing the  house,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  house  in 
which  the  Madresfield  Court  Vine  is  growing,  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  I  have  not  been  troubled  with 
cracked  Grapes  since.  I  should  say  that  I  have 
only  one  Vine  of  this  kind  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
the  other  Vines  being  Royal  Muscadine,  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  two  Black  Ham- 
burghs. The  Vines  are  planted  inside  the  house, 
but  the  front  wall  being  built  on  arches,  the  roots 
have  free  access  to  the  outside,  and  cannot  easily 
therefore  be  kept  dry.  Nor  does  this  seem  material 
so  long  as  the  internal  atmosphere  is  under  control. 
The  method  by  which  I  prevent  evaporation  near 
the  Madresfield  Court  is  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
ground  beneath  it  and  around  its  roots  with  news- 
papers. This  simple  plan  answers  admirably,  and 
though  at  one  time  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  getting 
rid  of  it  on  account  of  this  unpleasant  peculiarity 
of  cracking,  I  am  glad  now  that  I  did  not  do  so,  for 
in  most  other  respects  it  is  all  one  could  wish  for. 
It  is  a  strong  grower,  the  bunches  are  large,  the 
berries  are  very  fine,  and  it  is  an  excellent  Grape 
to  eat.  The  chief  faults  I  have  to  find  with  it  are 
that  it  does  not  keep  well  owing  to  its  skin  being 
so  thin,  and  also  (a  worse  defect  still)  that  it  does 
not  colour  well,  the  upper  part  of  the  berries  being 
almost  green.  But  this  probably  arises  from  some 
defect  in  my  treatment,  and  if  Mr.  Barker  could 
put  me  right  as  regards  this  matter  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  him.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
easier  managed  if  grown  by  itself,  but  I  have  only 
one  vinery,  and  the  Madresfield  Court  has  to  take 
its  chance  with  others.  The  house  is  about  32  feet 
long  by  12  feet  wide,  a  half-span,  with  opening 
ridge,  and  I  find  I  can  get  sufficient  Grapes  in  this 
to  carry  me  on  from  July  1  to  Christmas,  the  Royal 
Muscadine  being  the  first  to  ripen  and  Mrs.  Pearson 
the  last.  The  latter  Vine  I  look  upon  as  a  most 
valuable  variety.  It  is  a  delicious  Grape  with  a 
strong  Muscat  flavour,  very  little  inferior  to  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  it  is  a  free  setter,  and  its 
stout,  but  not  thick,  skin  enables  it  to  hold  on  well 
into  the  winter  months.  I  am  surprised  that  this 
Grape  is  not  more  generally  cultivated.  I  would 
certainly  advise  no  one  to  get  rid  of  the  Madresfield 
Court  who  already  possesses  it;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  a  Grape  to  cultivate  as  Mrs.  Pearson 
or  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  anyone  who  plants  it 
must  be  prepared  to  study  its  peculiarities  and 
satisfy  its  requirements  as  best  he  can,  the  chief  of 
these  being  a  dry  atmosphere  immediately  it  begins 
to  ripen.  G.  J.  Blomfibld. 

I^'ortmi  Rectory,  Stohe-under-IIam,  l^omerset. 

Phylloxera  in  vinery. — With  this  I  am  send- 
ing a  few  roots  of  Muscat  Vines,  and  shall  be  greatly 
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obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  Phylloxera  about  them.  The  Vines  were 
planted  four  years  ago  in  an  inside  border,  which  was 
well  made.  The  growth  of  the  first  two  years  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Last  year  they  carried  a  few 
bunches  which  shanked  badly  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
growth  was  very  weak.  This  year  the  growth  is  weaker 
than  last  year,  and  I  need  hardly  say  the  shanking  is 
worse  also.  This  makes  me  very  much  afraid  that  the 
Phylloxera  is  the  cause  of  it,  although  no  signs  of  it 
can  be  seen. — S.  N.  C. 

_*#*  The  excrescences  on  the  roots  are  identical  with 
with  those  noticed  in  Phylloxera-iufect«d  Vines,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  roots  denotes  the 
presence  of  this  dreaded  malady.  Will  you  please 
send  some  roots  packed  in  damp  tissue-paper,  as  those 
sent  became  too  di-y,  and  we  were  unable  to  discover 
the  living  specimens. — Ed. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Pines. 
Summer  weather  at  last,  with  a  rising  glass,  is  all 
that  can  be  desired  for  Pines  in  general,  and  early- 
starting  Qaeens  in  particular,  especially  where  the 
latter  have  not  made  their  usual  progress.  Where 
only  a  few  plants  are  selected  for  ripening  and 
resting  with  a  view  to  their  starting  in  February, 
these  should  now  be  drawn  from  the  general  stock 
and  plunged  by  themselves  in  a  light  airy  pit  for 
special  treatment.  A  violent  bottom-heat  at  this 
stage  being  fatal,  a  well-worn  bed,  ranging  from 
78"  to  84»,  will  be  found  preferable  to  a  new  one,  as 
the  temperature  wiU  not  rise,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  gradually  decline  as  days  decrease  in  length, 
and  the  plants,  by  their  sharply-pointed  centre 
leaves,  show  that  growth  has  nearly  ceased.  When 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  this  kind,  tepid  liquid  or  clear 
guano  water  may  be  given  with  the  best  results 
whenever  water  is  actually  necessary;  but  on  no 
account  must  they  be  dribbled  or  shut  up  with  a 
profusion  of  atmospheric  moisture  after  the  gradual 
decline  to  rest  has  set  in.  But  rest  amongst  Pines 
is  a  condition  of  comparative  inactivity  only,  which 
must  be  as  gradual  as  the  fine  weather  of  which  just 
now  we  are  so  much  in  need  will  allow,  and  this  is 
best  secured  by  full  exposure  to  light  and  liberal 
ventilation  on  fine  days,  by  closing  moderately  early 
with  a  sparing  supply  of  moisture,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  fire-heat  whenever  the  night  temperature 
can  be  kept  at  70"  without  it.  In  this  way  the 
Queen,  whose  roots  must  not  fall  below  70"  in  No- 
vember and  December,  can  be  let  down  safely,  and 
the  shows  the  following  season  will  be  perfect  in 
form  and  crown,  an  event  which  does  not  always 
foUow  a  check  which  destroys  many  of  the  most 
useful  roots.  Cayennes  and  Rothschilds  being  much 
hardier  do  not  so  readily  suffer,  but  even  these 
should  be  kept  in  a  bottom-heat  that  vsdU  not  en- 
tirely check  root  growth,  for  the  moment  this  takes 
place  many  of  the  soft  spongioles,  especially  near 
the  tops  of  the  pots,  wiU  perish.  Returning  to  the 
general  stock  of  coming  fruiters,  the  bed  being 
satisfactory,  a  re-arrangement  that," will  admit  of  full 
expansion  of  the  foliage  outward, 'a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  close  proximity  to  the  glass  will  tell 
greatly,  it  not  just  at  present,  certainly  when  day- 
light is  counterbalanced  by  darkness  and  airing  is 
more  difficult  than  at  present.  These  plants,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  require  liberal  feeding,  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  but  not  too  much  overhead 
syringing.and  early  closing  to  economise  our  greatest 
plague  in  Pine  culture— strong  fire-heat.  As  these 
will  not  start  before  the  end  of  February  or  early  in 
March,  growth  must  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
time  yet ;  but  a  season  of  rest,  principally  by  with- 
holding water  and  moisture  and  lowering  the  house 
temperature,  must  be  given  in  December  and 
January. 

Fniit-hmr'iiiij  jihiiits  in  various  stages,  save  that 
of  ripening  or  changing  for  ripening,  will  stand 
what  is  known  as  generous  treatment— that  is, 
plenty  of  solar  heat  by  early  closing  on  fine  after- 
noons with  atmospheric  moisture  so  easily  produced 
by  damping  the  surface  of  the  bed,  the  walls,  the 
floors,  and  filling  the  evajjorating  pans  with  tepid 
liquid  or  soot  water  in  a  clarified  form,  and  dewing 
them  overhead  with  pure  soft  water,  lioot-watering 
must  be  liberal  whenever  water  tinged  with  liquid 


or  guano  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  there  must  be 
no  watering  to  keep  want  away,  otherwise  black 
hearts  will  predominate  and  the  flavour,  after  this 
sunless  weather,  will  be  deficient.  The  better  to 
carry  out  this  method  of  forcing  late  shows  forward 
with  strong  solar  heat  and  moisture,  all  plants 
carrying  fully  developed  fruits  should  be  lifted  out 
bodily  and  placed  where  they  can  have  more  air 
and  very  little  (if  any)  water,  as  Pines,  like  all  other 
hothouse  fruits,  are  greatly  Improved  by  being  kept 
on  the  dry  side  when  ripening.  Another  advantage 
where  the  fruit  from  a  small  number  of  plants  is 
expected  to  span  the  season  is  the  length  of  time 
the  Pines  can  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool,  airy  vinery  or 
Grape  room  after  they  are  quite  ripe.  It  is  usual 
to  keep  the  fruit  upon  the  plants,  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  as  Queens  and  Rothschilds 
can  be  preserved  for  several  weeks  with  their  stems 
inserted  in  bottles  of  water,  and  Smooth  Cayennes 
will  keep  five  or  six  weeks  after  they  are  cut,  and 
the  plants  or  stools  are  returned  to  bottom-heat  for 
snckers. 

Successimis  in  all  stages  and  in  every  compart- 
ment should  have  a  sharp,  moist  bottom-heat  that 
will  favour  liberal  ventilation  by  day  and  a  suitable 
air  temperature  through  the  night  without  the  aid 
of  much  fire.  Slight  shade  for  a  few  hours  after 
10  much  dull  weather  may  be  necessary,  but  of  two 
evils  it  is  better  to  allow  them  to  become  slightly 
brown  in  the  leaf  than  soft  and  flabby  by  over- 
shading.  Suckers  may  still  be  put  into  6-inch  pots 
and  plunged  in  a  moist  bottom-heat  of  85°  to  90° ; 
indeed,  as  I  stated  just  now,  where  a  small  number 
of  plants  are  expected  to  give  a  Pine  whenever  it  is 
wanted,  a  few  strong,  well-ripened  suckers  should 
be  taken  oS  and  potted  at  short  intervals.  As  very 
few  are  over-stocked  with  Smooth  Cayennes,  now 
is  a  good  time  to  collect  all  the  old  stools,  strip  ofi 
all  the  leaves,  and  bury  them  in  shallow  boxes 
lightly  filled  with  leaf-mould.  The  most  unlikely 
stools  generally  contain  a  few  dormant  buds,  which 
cannot  be  induced  to  start  in  any  other  way,  but 
barely  covered  in  the  boxes  and  plunged  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  90°,  they  soon  make  a  start,  and 
make  nice  little  plants  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing season. 

Melons. 
The  past  two  months  have  been  sadly  agains* 
these  sun-loving  plants  and  their  fruit,  but  the 
change  to  better  weather  is  already  causing  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  foliage  and  very  fine 
fruit  may  now  be  expected  in  the  autumn.  Like 
Cucumbers  and  Pines,  they  will  stand  any  amount  of 
sun-heat  and  moisture  after  closing,  but  they  should 
have  more  air  through  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  if  they  flag  a  little  this  will  do  less  harm  than 
•hading.  When  grovfn  in  this  way  with  their  surface 
roots  barely  covered  on  small  elevated  mounds,  the 
lights  frequently  may  be  drawn  nearly  off  the  pits 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
especially  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  whether  it 
be  exposure  to  insects  or  fresh  air,  one  thing  is  quite 
certain  :  every  fruit  sets,  and  canker  is  an  unknown 
enemy.  In  the  good,  old-fashioned  summers  which 
preceded  the  flood  of  hybrids  of  all  shapes  and 
colours,  a  few  choice  and  exquisitely  flavoured  green- 
fleshed  varieties  were  grown,  and  grown  well  with- 
out the  aid  of  fire-heat,  and  so  happy  were  they 
under  this  full  exposure  to  sun  and  fresh  air  above 
and  sharp  manure  heat  below,  that  they  finished  the 
first  crop  well,  and  were  badly  managed  by  unskilful 
hands  when  they  failed  to  ripen  a  second.  The  old 
Egyptian,  Bromham  Hall,  Beechwood,  Victory  of 
Bath,  and  Spencer's  Bowood  Green  were  the  lead- 
ing sorts,  and  the  parents  of  the  present  degenerate 
race,  and  I  for  one  much  regret  that  some  far-see- 
ing grower  did  not  store  a  mummy  with  seeds  for 
the  rising  generation.  Surely  some  old  conservative 
has  kept  true  stocks  in  germinating  condition ;  if 
so,  let  him  grow  and  show  them  well,  and  a  hand- 
some return,  I  venture  to  say,  will  speedily  follow. 
A  great  number  of  new  varieties,  I  must  say,  are 
excellent,  but  delicate  sorts  now  come  thick  and 
fast,  and  growers  are  bewildered,  as  some  of  them 
persist  in  fogging  off  or  ripening  their  foliage  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  ready  for  table.  If  the  wisest  pro- 
phets can  see  twenty-four  hours   ahead,  brilliant 


weather  is  yet  in  store  for  us,  but  hot  days  must 
not  lead  to  the  neglect  of  bottom-heat,  as  delicious 
aroma  cannot  be  secured  without  it.  I  do  not  un- 
dervalue fire-heat,  as  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  labour ;  but,  be  the  pit  ever  so  weU  fitted  with 
hot-water  pipes,  the  main  force  of  85°  to  90°  for 
some  time  to  come  should  be  obtained  from  fer- 
menting materials.  Due  attention,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  must  be  given  to  the  supply  of  diluted  liquid, 
which  should  range  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the 
heat  of  the  bed,  and  flooding  without  wetting  the 
collars  of  the  plants,  stems,  or  vines  is  the  best 
and  safest  mode  of  applying  it.  Melons  in  pits  or 
houses  should  never  be  deprived  of  a  single  primary 
leaf,  as  cutting  or  breaking  is  often  the  stepping- 
stone  to  canker.  Neither  should  they  be  touched 
vrith  water  from  the  syringe  on  bright  mornings, 
but  once  closing  time  arrives  they  may  be  bathed 
and  saturated  with  soft,  clear,  tepid  water,  as  though 
they  were  aquatics. 

Late  batches  with  plenty  of  fermenting  material 
for  giving  the  roots  a  good  start  should  not  be  over- 
done with  soil,  neither  should  they  be  planted  nor 
plunged  far  away  from  the  bottom-heat  pipes,  as 
these  by-and-by  may  lend  their  friendly  aid  in 
getting,  if  not  in  swelling,  and  certainly  in  ripening, 
the  fruit.  Good  roots  and  leathery  foliage  in  light 
airy  pits  and  plenty  of  water  are  the  main  factors 
in  the  growth  of  late  Melons  ;  the  plants  in  pots  or 
small  cubes  of  soil  should  have  plenty  of  room,  and 
once  the  fruit  is  set  not  one  atom  of  force  should 
be  lost  in  the  growth  of  useless  spray  and  lateral.  If 
very  late  Melons  are  in  demand,  a  few  seeds  of  some 
sound,  hardy,  early  variety  may  yet  be  sown,  but 
time  and  space  will  be  more  than  wasted  unless  a 
tropical  top  and  bottom  heat  can  be  maintained 
throughout  October. 

CUCUMBEES, 

As  the  time  draws  on  for  getting  out  winter 
plants  the  sowing  of  seeds  in  many  places  is  regu- 
lated by  the  condition  of  the  Melons  they  are 
intended  to  succeed.  Many  growers  put  in  a  few 
seeds  of  Telegraph  or  a  kindred  sort  in  August  for 
fruiting  up  to  Christmas,  or  perhaps  longer,  but  for 
coming  in  through  February  and  March  the  plants 
should  not  be  started  before  September,  and  then  a 
firm,  steady,  short-jointed  growth,  and  not  too 
strong,  should  be  the  aim,  as  gross  plants  which 
put  forth  enormous  leaves  early  in  the  winter 
generally  collapse  before  their  produce  is  worth 
having.  Sowing  then  from  this  time  forward  must 
J  be  governed  by  the  period  at  which  the  different 
compartments  are  likely  to  be  ready  for  the  plants. 
Always  be  it  understood  that  they  are  put  out 
before  they  become  pot-bound.  As  the  Melons  are 
removed  the  pits  should  be  cleared  out  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  boiling  water  and  newly 
slaked  limewash,  and  in  the  event  of  the  lights  and 
wood-work  requiring  paint,  a  determined  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  them  put  in  thorough  order, 
as  it  is  possible  the  house  may  not  be  again  vacant 
for  eight  or  nine  months.  After  cleansing,  a 
moderate  quantity  of  fermenting  leaves  and  stable 
manure,  the  latter  well  worked  to  free  it  from 
noxious  gases,  will  form  a  suitable  bed  for  giving 
bottom  heat  until  cold  weather  necessitates  steady 
firing,  but  so  long  as  solar  heat  is  found  sufiBcient 
and  summer  plants  continue  in  bearing,  the  less 
fire-heat  above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  bed  the 
better.  When  the  plants  are  fruited  in  pots  this 
method  offers  facilities  for  economising  fuel,  as 
fresh  Oak  leaves  from  time  to  time  can  be  intro- 
duced, whilst  the  warmth  and  moisture  constantly 
rising  from  them  reduces  the  necessity  for  continu- 
ous syringing  in  dark  cold  weather.  If  planting 
out  is  preferred,  the  pits  devoted  to  the  roots 
should  be  extremely  narrow  with  flow  and 
return  pipes  running  in  the  chamber  beneath 
the  drainage,  but  sotliciently  low  to  admit  of  a 
good  layer  of  half  rotten  leaves  or  manure  and 
turf,  Grass  side  downwards,  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  striking  into  a  dry  bottom-heat.  In  either 
case  the  compost, consisting  of  light  rich  turf,  bone- 
dust,  or  old  lime  rubble,  should  be  used  sparingly  at 
first,  and  gradually  increased  as  the  young  roots 
appear  on  the  surface.  Melons  should  never  be 
earthed  above  the  seed  leaves,  but  Cacumbers  may 
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be  so  treated,  as  they  will  throw  relays  of  fresh 
roots  into  every  layer  of  compost ;  hence  the  ad- 
vantage of  planting  rather  low  in  the  pit  or  pot  and 
making  up  at  a  later  period.  Manure,  I  may  repeat, 
should  never  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  it  en- 
courages worms  and  induces  a  rank  growth  at  the 
outset,  but  once  the  plants  come  into  bearing,  weak 
liquid  or  guano  water  may  be  given  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  whilst  an  occasional  syringing  with 
clarified  soot  water,  not  too  strong,  will  form  an 
excellent  stimulating  insecticide. 

Fruiting  plants  now  showing  signs  of  falling  off 
in  quantity  or  quality  must  be  lightly  cropped  and 
kept  clear  of  insects  at  any  price.  Thrips  and  red 
spider  are  most  prevalent,  but  neither  of  these  make 
much  headway  when  soot  water  is  used  pretty  often 
and  light  cropping  is  insisted  upon.  If  cut  over 
occasionally  and  top-dressed  with  rough  turf  and 
old  lime  rubble  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of 
the  first  to  one-third  of  the  second  and  copiously 
fed  with  warm  liquid,  they  will  yield  an  abundance 
of  useful  fruit  up  to  Christmas,  when  a  clearance  may 
be  advisable.  The  season  so  far  has  been  much  against 
plants  in  manure  frames,  but  a  spell  of  bright  warm 
weather  combined  vrith  constant  attention  to  the 
linings  may  yet  restore  them  to  a  useful  condition, 
as  we  often  cut  excellent  fruit  from  frames  down  to 
the  end  of  October. 

The  Orchabd  Hotjsb. 

Although  the  season  has  been  unfavourable,  all 
early  forced  trees,  if  not  fit  for  turning  out  of  doors, 
should  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  fullest  ventilation  of  which 
the  house  is  capable.  Should  this  course  of  treat- 
ment be  decided  upon,  the  hose  must  be  very  freely 
used  after  the  sun  has  left  the  roof  on  fine  evenings, 
otherwise  spider  will  become  troublesome,  and 
many  of  the  trees,  especially  those  which  have  not 
been  transferred  to  larger  pots,  will  cast  their  best 
foliage  prematurely.  Pot  trees,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  should  never  feel  the  want  of  water,  even 
when  they  have  lost  their  leaves;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  getting  them  out  of  doors  if  possible, 
as  no  amount  of  attention  in  a  dry,  airy  house  will 
keep  root  moisture  half  so  steady  as  full  exposure 
to  autumn  rains  and  night  dew,  especially  when  the 
pots  are  snugly  packed  with  litter  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. Figs  in  hot,  dry  seasons  like  the  past  may 
be  placed  in  front  of  a  south  wall  for  a  month  or 
two,  but,  taking  one  year  with  another,  they  ripen 
and  fruit  best  when  thoroughly  roasted  under  the 
glass  roof  of  the  orchard  house.  Figs,  in  all  forms 
and  situations,  never  bore  better  crops  than  they 
have  produced  this  year,  and  all  who  understand 
their  nature  and  requirements  attribute  this  satis- 
factory result  to  the  thorough  roasting  they  under- 
went last  season.  Like  the  Peach,  they  are  subject 
to  scale  and  spider,  but  these  pests  can  be  kept  in 
check  by  an  occasional  washing  with  soapsuds  and 
soot  water. 

The  (jeneral  house. — As  many  of  the  best  mid- 
season  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  houses  which 
have  barely  been  fired  wiU  now  be  ripening,  the 
use  of  the  syringe  for  a  time  must  be  partially,  if 
not  entirely,  suspended,  and  pure  water  in  modera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  roots.  Should  this  fine 
weather  continue,  ventilation  by  night  and  day 
must  be  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  otherwise  the  flavour 
wiU  be  flat  and  vapid,  and  colour,  always  pleasing, 
if  not  a  sure  test  of  quality,  will  be  deficient.  Later 
trees  swelling  their  fruit  may  still  be  syringed  and 
well  fed  with  generous  liquid,  but  once  the  change 
for  ripening  becomes  perceptible,  stimulants  must 
be  difcontinued,  and  a  few  of  the  trees  where  too 
closely  staged  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  to 
prolong  the  succession.  Wall  Peaches  being  un- 
usually late,  and  in  many  places  a  comparative 
failure,  the  private  grower  may  tide  over  a  period 
of  scarcity  by  timely  attention  to  retarding,  always 
provided  he  commences  early  enough  and  places 
his  trees  where  they  can  have  full  exposure  to  sun 
and  air.  I  have  seen  houses  heavily  shaded  and 
trees  placed  behind  north  walls  to  prolong  the 
season,  but  this  mode  of  commencing  too  late  brings 
much  trouble  and  vexation,  which  may  be  avoided 


by  turning  out  a  few  of  the  trees  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe  or  even  approaching  that  stage.  W.  C. 


Orchids. 

W.     H.     GOWER. 

NOTES    ON    ORCHIDS. 

Laelia  amanda. — This  is  a  supposed  natural 
hybrid  of  Brazilian  origin  introduced  by  Mr.  W. 
Bull  a  few  years  ago.  In  habit  it  resembles  C. 
crispa  and  the  flowers  are  about  the  same  size,  but 
more  of  the  shape  of  those  of  Lselia  purpurata  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  soft  rosy  purple,  the  lateral 
portion  of  the  lip  being  of  the  same  colour  and 
rolled  over  the  column ;  the  front  portion  is  soft 
amethyst-purple,  throat  yellow,  streaked  and  lined 
with  red.  This  elegant  plant  was  recently  flower- 
ing in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  and  also  in  Mr.  Tautz's 
establishment  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  The  plant  was 
named  by  Prof.  Reichenbach  in  1882. 

Slasdevallia  Davisi. — When  this  plant  fiffst 
came  to  this  country  some  fourteen  years  ago  it 
was  highly  prized,  for  although  yellow  flowers  are 
by  no  means  rare  amongst  Orchids,  yet  the  peculiar 
soft  canary-yellow  of  the  flowers  of  this  Masdevallia 
is  by  no  means  common.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  Pern,  the  same  country  from  which  Pearce  sent 
M.  Veitchi,  yet  this  successful  collector  did  not  find 
the  yellow-flowered  form.  It  has  somewhat  lacked 
size,  which  has  led  perhaps  to  its  neglect,  but  in  all 
probability  if  it  were  sent  home  in  greater  quantity 
larger  flowered  kinds  would  be  found  amongst  them. 
A  fine  plant  was  recently  blooming  freely  in  Mr. 
Buchan's  collection  at  Southampton. 

Aerides  expansum  Leonis  is  now  flowering 
profusely  in  Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Camber- 
well,  where  these  distichous-leaved  Orchids  are  well 
grown,  and  in  a  lower  temperature  than  is  the  case 
in  most  gardens.  This  system  has  the  effect  of 
giving  them  a  rich  deep  green  colour,  and  it  also 
causes  the  various  species  and  varieties  to  flower 
much  later  than  usual.  The  variety  in  question  is 
nearly  allied  to  A.  falcatum,  and  the  leaves  have 
somewhat  the  blue-green  appearance  of  those  of 
that  species.  They  are,  however,  more  distant,  and 
the  flowers  are  not  set  so  closely  together.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white,  transversely 
striped  with  purple  ;  lip  open,  similarly  marked  to 
the  petals,  and  deep  purple  in  front. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana. — Some  very  fine  forms 
of  this  useful  Cattleya  are  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Tautz's  collection,  and  also  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  I  cannot,  however,  find  the  difference 
between  the  plant  known  to  me  for  years  as  C. 
labiata  pallida,  or  the  summer-flowering  labiata, 
and  do  not  understand  why  it  should  have  been  re- 
christened.  The  plant  blooms  immediately  after 
finishing  its  young  growth,  which  brings  it  into 
flower  at  a  good  time,  making  a  succession  to  the 
Mendeli  section.  Some  forms  flowering  in  the 
above  collections  have  very  richly  coloured  lips.  It 
appears  to  be  very  variable  in  the  depth  of  markings, 
and  its  flowers  are  not  so  long  lived  as  those  of  some 
of  the  other  forms. 

Cattleya  crispa  Buchananiana. — This  is  a 
magnificent  form  named  in  compliment  to  a 
celebrated  grower  of  Orchids  in  Edinburgh.  It 
may  well  be  considered  the  finest  variation  yet 
seen  from  this  old  species,  which  has  now  been 
in  cultivation  nearly  sixty  years,  but  which  has 
somewhat  lost  popularity  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  poorer  varieties  the  lip  does  not  open  well, 
and  thus  its  beauty  is  hidden.  In  the  present 
plant,  however,  this  peculiarity  is  not  seen.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip  rolled 
over  the  column  at  the  base,  white  and  recurved 
at  the  edges,  the  front  portion  being  large,  rich 
rosy  crimson,  reticulated  with  white  near  the  edge, 
which  is  beautifully  frilled  ;  throat,  bright  yellow, 
feathered  with  lines  of  purplish  crimson.  A  fine 
example  of  this  plant  is  now  blooming  in  the 
Studley  House  collection  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  This 
species  and  its  varieties  much  resemble  Liolia  pur- 
purata in  habit  of  growth,  and  like'that  species  be- 
gin to  grow  after  flowering,  continuing  through  the 


winter  months.  This  fact  is  lost  sight  of  by  many 
cultivators,  and  the  plants  are  rested  during  the 
winter,  by  which  means  the  growths  are  checked, 
and  consequently  they  do  not  bloom ;  thus  C.  crispa 
has  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  shy  bloomer.  It, 
however,  flowers  freely  if  properly  managed,  and 
the  flowers  appearing  at  a  season  when  Orchid 
blooms  are  usually  somewhat  scarce,  they  become 
doubly  valuable.  It  thrives  under  just  the  same 
conditions  as  Ltelia  purpurata.  C.  crispa  purpurea, 
another  fine  form,  is  now  in  fine  condition  with  Mr. 
Bnohan  at  Southampton. 

Anguloa  Ruckeri  alba.  —  This  very  fine 
variety  is  still  flowering  in  Mr.  Dorman's  garden  at 
Sydenham,  and  is,  I  believe,  from  an  importation 
of  Mr.  Sanders,  of  St.  Albans,  who  also  has 
imported  several  masses  of  the  beautiful  form 
resembling  the  kind  obtained  from  seed  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  called  by  them  intermedia,  so 
that  we  may  still  hope  to  receive  new  forms  of  this 
genus  from  abroad.  The  white  Ruckeri  is  a  grand 
flower,  fully  as  large  as  that  of  the  typical  plant 
and  of  the  same  shape.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pure  waxy  white;  the  lip  white  on  the  outside, 
spotted  with  rose  or  rosy  crimson.  Unlike  A. 
Clowesi,  which  yields  a  perfume  resembling  a 
medicine-chest  or  that  of  a  chemist's  shop,  A. 
Ruckeri  alba  has  a  pleasant  perfume.  Anguloas 
should  be  grown  in  a  temperature  slightly  warmer 
than  that  in  which  the  Odontoglossums  are  kept, 
and  well  supplied  with  water  when  growing.  When 
this  is  finished  they  enjoy  a  decided  season  of  rest. 
The  potting  material  should  be  rough  fibrous  peat. 

Odontoglossuni  tripudiana  is  a  variable 
plant,  but  some  of  the  very  finest  varieties  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  I  recently  noted  flowering  in 
the  Wilton  House  collection,  Southampton.  It 
appears,  like  many  other  species  of  this  genus,  to 
have  been  first  discovered  by  Warscewicz  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  but  the  early  Orchid  growers 
speedily  kiUed  the  majority  of  these  mountain 
Orchids  by  placing  them  in  too  great  a  heat.  It  is 
a  plant  widely  scattered  over  New  Grenada  at 
elevations  varying  from  5000  feet  to  9000  feet,  and 
is  said  to  be  in  flower  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and 
strong  plants  produce  a  fine  effect.  The  spikes 
stand  well  out  above  the  leaves,  and  bear  a  dozen 
or  more  flowers,  each  of  which  is  over  2  inches 
across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  brown, 
tipped  and  streaked  with  brown ;  lip  white,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  crimson ;  crest  much  toothed. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Trichooentrum  albo-purpureum.  —  This  pretty 
plant,  to  which  I  called  atteDtion  a  short  time  back,  is  now 
flowering  in  Mr.  Bull's  establishment.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum  roseum.— This  form  is 
DOW  (lowering  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery.  The  flower  is  very 
large  :tud  the  spotting  profuse,  the  white  ground  colour  suf- 
fuK-d  with  bright  rose. 

Miltonia  Petersiana.— This  is  a  very  pretty  and,  I 
fancy,  a  somewhat  rare  species,  whicli  I  recently  noted 
flowering  in  the  ytudley  House  collection.  It  has  the  habit 
of  31.  RegneUi,  and  the  flowers  are  about  the  same  size  as 
those  of  that  species,  but  they  have  the  colour  of  M.  More- 
liana.— W.  H.  G. 

Masdevallia  racemosa.— This  brilliantly 
flowered  kind  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Dorman's  collec- 
tion, Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  but  it  .still  maintains  the 
character  of  a  shy  bloomer.  A  fine  plant  of  this  species 
was  also  noted  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at 
Dorking,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  many  flowers 
open  at  one  time,  although  the  plant  was  the  strongest 
we  have  seen  of  this  species.  It  evidently  thrives  best 
in  a  very  low  temperature. 

Catasetum  Bungerothi.  —  This  plant  created 
quite  a  sensation  when  first  exhibited  in  this  country 
some  two  years  ago  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and 
some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether  the  numbers 
offered  for  sale  would  prove  true,  but  I  think  these 
doubts  are  now  dispelled.  It  appears  to  be  a  free 
grower  and  bloomer.  I  recently  noted  a  good  form  of 
iliis  plant  flowering  with  Mr.  Bueban,  of  Wilton  House, 
Southampton,  its  massive  Ivory  white  lip  rendering  it 
very  conspicuous.  This  plant  will  have  much  to  do  in 
restoring  the  genus  to  popularity. — W.  H.  G. 

The  Lizard  Orchis  (0.  hircina). — For  my  first 
oppoituuity  of  seeing  this  rare  and  curious  native 
Orchid  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Odell,  of 
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Pinner,  who  sent  me  a  week  ago  an  unusually  fine 
specimen  in  full  flower.  The  flower  spike  alone  was 
fully  10  inches  long,  and  had  sixty  fully  deTeloped 
blooms.  That  this  rare,  now  perhaps  extinct,  Orchid 
is  quite  amenable  to  cultivation  in  our  gardens,  I  am 
now  fully  convinced,  the  great  point  being  to  procure 
uninjured  tubers.  From  France  many  bulbs  of  it  are 
sent,  but  they  are  usually  damaged  by  being  lifted  by 
inexperienced  hands. — A.  D.  Wesster. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Carnation  Guiding  Star. — Of  scarlet  varieties 
this  is  one  of  the  best,  especially  as  a  border  plant, 
as  it  is  very  free  flowering  and  the  colour  remarkably 
bright.— Y. 

Kainfall  at  Eartham.— When  calling  at 
Eartham,  near  Chichester,  a  few  days  ago.  Sir  Peimison 
MUlbanke  informeji  us  that  during  the  montli  of  July 
be  registered  the  uuprecedented  amount  of  C'83  inches 
of  rain  upon  the  lawn  in  f r(  mt  of  the  house. 

Xiateness  of  Carnations. — We  have  been  wait- 
ing in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  send  you  bunches  of 
Carnation  blooms,  but  very  much  fear  there  will  be  no 
bloom  for  another  month.  We  only  have  stragglers 
yet,  and  even  thcEe  are  deformed.  We  never  knew 
things  so  late. — Hakkness  and  Sons,  Bcdale,  Yorl;s. 

The  Mulleins  (Verbaecum  phlomoides)  now  are 
simply  superb.  In  these  cool,  gi'ey,  rather  foggy 
mornings  they  stand  up  like  great  ghosts  (if  a  ghost 
could  ever  be  dressed  in  pale  yellow).  In  late  summer 
they  are  for  a  good  six  weeks  quite  the  most  important 
plants  in  the  garden. — G. 

Goring  Hall,  the  picturesque  place  of  Major 
Lyon,  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out 
at  midday  on  Sunday,  August  5.  When  calling  there 
a  few  days  ago  it  was  a  fad  spectacle  to  see  the  ruined 
walls  and  the  Myrtles,  Wistaria,  and  other  creepers  that 
once  festooned  the  house  all  blackened  and  scorched. 

Seedling  Begonias. — I  send  you  some  flowers 
of  my  seedling  Begonias.  Will  you  kindly  say  what 
you  think  of  j  them,  particularly  the  Camellia-flowered 
one  ? — J.  Keehan,  Clifton  Gardens,  Cork. 

*#*  A  very  nice  gathering,  the  flowers  being  of  good 
form  and  size,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  many  varieties 
now  in  cultivation. — Ed. 

Seedling  Carnations. — I  enclose  a  few  blooms 
of  seedling  Carnations  for  your  opinion.  They  arc 
seedlings  of  this  year,  except  Emma  Lakin. — Joseph 
Lakin,  Temple  Cowley,  O-rford. 

*»*  One  very  fine  scarlet  Carnation,  named  Scarlet 
Gem,  comes  among  these.  It  is  worthy  of  further  trial 
and  comparison  with  the  best  varieties.  The  other 
flowers  were  not  fresh  enough  to  judge  of. — Ed. 

An  early  Peach. — Early  Rivers  Peach  was  noted 
doing  well  on  the  open  wall  at  Goring  Hall.  The  tree 
was  carrying  a  fine  crop  of  large,  well  coloured  fruits, 
many  of  which  were  ripe.  In  an  ordinary  season 
this  might  be  expected,  but  a  Peach  that  will  ripen 
up  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  the  open  air  by  the  middle 
of  August  in  such  a  season  as  this  is  a  Peach  of  nn- 
donbted  merit.  Other  kinds  that  were  growing  beside 
it  were  small,  green  and  hard. 

Carnation  Paul  Engleheart.— This  promises 
to  become  a  very  popular  Carnation  ;  the  free,  vigorous 
habit  of  growth  is  a  great  recommendation  ;  the  short 
stout  flower-stalks  are  just  what  are  wanting  in  border 
Carnations.  The  flowers,  too,  are  full  and  well  formed, 
of  good  colour  and  very  sweet  scented,  having  the  rich 
peifume  of  the  old  crimson  Clove.  If  we  could  get 
few  other  distinct  colours  nf  similar  habit  they  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  this  beautiful  class  of  plants. 

Carnation  Apricot. — I  cannot  say  much  in 
favour  of  the  habit  of  this  variety,  but  the  flowers 
are  so  distinct  in  colour  and  moreover  of  such  a 
pleasing  tint,  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  most 
welcome  addition ;  the  flowers,  too,  are  large  and 
full.  This  variety  should  become  a  favourite  with 
florists,  as  it  provides  a  beautiful  and  distinct 
colour  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
other  flowers  that  are  nsef al  for  cutting  purposes 
— H. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — We  learn 
that  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hop 
wood,  the  gardens  at  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford,  were 
opened  to  the  public  on  Monday,  August  2(1.  The 
attendance  was  good,  although  the  weather  was 
rather  unsettled.    A  sum  of  £?(  He.  was  taken  at 


the  gates  and  28.  8Jd.  in  collecting  boxes,  this 
leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  fund  of  £2  7s.  S^d. 
after  paying  for  printing  and  advertising. 

Cereus  procumbens. — A  charming  little  Cac- 
taceous plant  bearing  this  name  has  flowered  during 
the  week  at  Kew,  recalling  the  splendid  Coloradan 
Cacti  that  Mr.  Loder  grew  and  flowered  so  finely 
some  years  ago.  This  little  plant  has  a  trailing 
growth,  much  like  that  of  some  of  the  Stapelias. 
The  flowers,  4  inches  across,  of  a  perfectly  funnel- 
like form,  and  of  a  pleasing  carmine-magenta  colour, 
do  not  last  long,  but  while  in  perfection  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  It  is  grown  at  Kew  under  cool 
treatment,  and,  perhaps,  would  be  hardy  enough  for 
frame  culture. 

Fuchsia  dependens.— Graceful  in  growth  and 
beautiful  in  flower,  this  Fuchsia  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  the  species  for  adorning  a  greenhouse  roof 
during  several  weeks  in  summer.  It  is  one  of  the 
Chilian  Fuchsias,  having  very  long  tubes  to  the 
flowers,  which  hang  on  long  stems  in  dense  clusters, 
opening  a  few  at  a  time.  Their  colour  is  a  kind  of 
cherry  crimson,  the  corolla,  or  inner  part,  being 
brighter  than  the  outer.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
reaches  several  feet  up  the  rafter,  and  requires 
no  special  cultural  treatment.  It  is  prominent 
among  the  many  beautiful  climbers  that  now  adorn 
the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew,  where  it 
has  been  grown  for  years. 

Duff's  Ixora  (I.  macrothyrsa). — There  is  not  a 
more  splendid  species  than  this  among  all  the 
Ixoras,  old  or  new,  at  present  grown  in  gardens. 
Sach  probably  would  be  the  opinion  of  most  people 
if  they  saw  it  as  it  is  now  in  the  Victoria  Water 
Lily  house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  bushy  evergreen  stove 
shrub  well  clothed  with  long  and  broad  deep 
green  leaves.  The  head  of  brilliant  scarlet-crimson 
flowers  measures  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  across. 
The  trusses  do  not  exhibit  such  a  smooth  globular 
surface,  neither  are  they  so  abundant  as  in  the 
common  smaller  clustered  Ixoras,  but  for  all  that  it 
is  a  nobler  plant  in  flower  than  any.  We  have  not 
seen  it  grown  into  such  a  huge  symmetrically-shaped 
specimen  as  the  other  Ixoras  are  at  exhibitions,  and 
probably  it  would  not  be  so  amenable  to  training 
in  that  way.  It  is  an  easily  managed  plant  under 
ordinary  stove  treatment,  and  requires  no  more 
heat  and  moisture  than  do  the  others.  It  is  a  native 
of  Sumatra,  and  was  first  known  in  this  country 
about  ten  years  ago  under  the  name  I.  Duffi,  having 
been  named  after  Mr.  Duff,  of  the  Sydney  Botanic 
Gardens,  New  South  Wales,  and  is  still  known 
under  that  name  in  nurseries. 

Aeranthes  Curnowiana. — This  rarity  among 
Orchids  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  the  present  time 
at  Kew,  and  as  it  is  known  to  so  few  orchidists,  a 
descriptive  note  of  it  may  be  useful.  It  is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  species  of  Aeranthep,  or  Angrse- 
cum,  the  whole  growth  being  not  more  than  'S  inches 
high,  with  short,  narrow,  and  stiff  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  borne  singly  from  the  leaf  axils,  and 
are  about  the  size  and  form  of  those  of  Angra;oum 
Scottianum,  except  that  the  spur  is  not  so  long. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  quite  white,  as  is  also  the 
shell-like  labellum.  It  is  one  of  Messrs.  Low's  in- 
troductions through  their  collector,  who  has 
travelled  in  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

Olearia  Haasti  is  among  the  best  flowering 
shrubs  of  the  week.  Many  a  garden  is  lit  up  by 
large  bushes  of  it,  which  are  dense  masses  of  white, 
so  abundant  is  the  bloom.  I  heard  it  called  the 
other  day  the  Australian  Daisy  Bush,  which  I 
thought  not  a  bad  popular  name,  though  as  there 
are  several  species  of  Olearia  and  Eurybia  now  in 
gardens,  each  kind  must  be  qualified,  so  why  not 
Haast's  Daisy  Bush  ?  The  flowers  are  like  Daisies, 
and  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Balearic  Box, 
but  the  profuse  bloom  quite  hides  the  leaves  just 
now.  The  shrub  has  proved  hardy  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  being  a  quick  grower,  must  be  included  in  a 
select  list  of  hardy  shrubs.  It  seems  to  grow  best 
in  a  good  loam,  rather  stiff  than  light,  and  must 
always  be  exposed  in  order  to  flower  freely.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  plant  among  a  mass  of  it  in  spring 
some  bulbs  of  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  whose 
rich  scarlet  flowers  contrast  well  with  those  of  the 


Daisy  Bush,  and  both  invariably  flower  at  the  same 
time. 

Crocosmia  aurea  in  New  South  Wales. — I 
have  sent  you  a  photograph  of  a  plant  I  have  called 
the  Golden  Crocus  (Crocosmia  aurea)  that  was 
grown  out  of  doors  in  the  bulb  bed  in  Hyde  Park, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Nearly  five  years  ago 
we  imported  six  corms  from  London,  four  of  which 
survived  the  carriage.  The  plant  when  in  flower 
measured  exactly  4  feet  in  diameter  and  a  little 
over  3  feet  in  height,  and  had  300  flower-spikes, 
which  bore  upwards  of  5000  flowers.  The  wonderful 
effect  this  plant  made  with  its  bright  orange- 
coloured  flowers  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  The  plant  is  growing  in  a  rather  loose 
sandy  soil,  and  the  position  is  one  fully  exposed  to 
our  sub-tropical  sun.  The  way  I  have  managed  to 
keep  the  stems  close  together  is,  that  during  the 
spring  months  when  the  plant  is  growing,  I  put 
the  spade  down  as  deeply  as  it  will  go  about  1  foot 
outside  the  previous  season's  growth.  This  is  done 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  which  has  the  desired  effect  in  preventing 
the  stolons  getting  away.  I  thought  a  photograph 
and  description  of  this  plant  would  be  interest- 
ing to  your  readers  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
always  considered  a  rather  shy  flowerer  at  home. 
— Feed  Tuenke. 

*,*  The  photograph  showed  a  plant  of  immense 
vigour  and  a  mass  of  flowers.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  see  such  specimens  in  our  English  parks. 
The  photograph  was,  however,  too  indistinct  to  ob- 
tain a  good  engraving  from  it. — Ed. 

Bouvardia  President  Cleveland. — I  send 
you  blooms  of  this  beautiful  Bouvardia,  as  also 
those  of  a  few  other  varieties.  It  will  be  seen  that 
President  Cleveland  is  far  in  advance  of  either 
elegans  or  Dazzler,  which  previously  ranked  as  the 
best  scarlet  varieties.  A  great  point  in  favour  of 
President  Cleveland  is  that  it  is  of  a  free,  vigorous 
habit  of  growth  and  very  free-floweiirg.  Of  the 
white  varieties  we  find  Humboldti  corymbiflora  one 
of  the  most  useful,  and  it  blooms  very  freely  through 
the  autumn,  but  it  does  not  continue  flowering 
through  the  winter  so  well  as  the  other  sorts. 
Candidissima  is  another  good  variety  ;  the  flowers 
are  pure  white,  with  rather  a  short  tube,  and  the 
plant  is  of  a  very  dwarf,  compact  habit ;  it  is  a  good 
variety  for  early  spring  flowering,  cut-back  plants 
coming  into  bloom  with  great  freedom.  Priory 
Beauty,  the  flesh-pink  variety,  is  a  very  useful  free- 
flowering  sort.  With  the  exception  of  Alfred 
Neuner  and  President  Garfield,  the  double  varieties 
have  proved  rather  a  disappointment,  as  they  do 
not  flower  freely  enough.  Even  those  named  above 
are  not  so  popular  as  was  anticipated  that  they 
would  become  when  first  introduced.  The  single- 
flowered  sorts  are,  and  should  always  remain  among 
the  most  popular  flowers  for  autumn  and  early 
winter  blooming,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  hitherto  so  little  advance  has  been  made  to- 
wards improving  the  varieties.  —  A.  Hbmslby, 
Ill/son's  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonion. 

Clianthus  Dampierimarginata. — Flowers  of 
this  plant  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Kirsten, 
who  grows  it  outside  in  his  garden  at  Tunbrldge 
Wells,  and  who  obtained  it  from  the  Continent 
under  the  name  of  the  German  Flag  Clianthus. 
Although  now  very  rarely  seen  or  heard  of  (we  had 
never  seen  living  flowers  before  these  came),  yet  this 
plant  was  included  in  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson's 
seed  catalogue  for  18G5,  and  coloured  plates  of  it 
appeared  in  several  magazines,  notably  the  Floral 
Magazine,  Jannarj,  18G6.  After  this  it  appears  to 
have  been  lost  for  a  time,  and  then  rediscovered 
by  a  German  nurseryman  about  1875,  who  claimed 
to  have  raised  it  and  who  named  it  "  Deutsche 
Flagge."  It  dilfers  from  typical  C.  Dampieri  in 
having  flowers  of  three  colours,  viz.,  black,  red,  and 
white,  which  are  those  of  the  German  flag.  The 
upper  part  or  standard  of  the  flower  is  bright  scarlet, 
the  centre  is  glossy  blue-black,  and  the  keel  pure 
white,  with  a  clearly  deflned  red  margin  on  the 
lower  side.  The  flowers  are  quite  as  large  as  those 
of  the  type.  It  is  said  to  come  true  from  seed,  and 
to  be  best  when  treated  as  an  annual.  Mr.  Kirsten 
states  that  his  plant  is  grafted  upon  C.  puniceus. 
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Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWBR. 

MOHRIA  THURIFRAGA. 

Notwithstanding  that  nearly  half  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  this  plant  was  introduced  to 
this  country,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  rarest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ever- 
green cool-house  Ferns.  It  has  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer  the  appearance  of  a  Cheilan- 
thes,  whilst  others  have  likened  it  to  the 
North  American  deciduous  Woodsia  obtusa. 
The  plant  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced 
to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Berlin,  a  garden 
singularly  rich  in  the  species  and  varieties  of 
plants  ;  from  there  it  was  sent  to  our  own 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  a  few  years  ago 
could  have  been  found  in  many  collections 
throughout  the  country,  but  it  is  now  to 
be  reckoned  with  the  rarest  of  our  cultivated 
Ferns.  Our  illustration  affords  a  good  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  a  small  frond  of  this  plant,  which 
is  the  only  species  known.  When  the  plants 
are  well  grown,  the  fronds  attain  a  length  of 
2  feet,  although  they  more  frequently  grow  only 
about  12  inches,  and  when  fertile  the  sori  are 
very  conspicuous,  being  thickly  clustered  upon 
the  points  of  all  the  lobes.  The  fronds,  which 
when  bruised  are  very  fragrant,  hence  its  name, 
are  erect,  twice  divided,  and  very  equal  in  width 
throughout,  the  sterile  ones  being  wider  than 
the  fertile  ;  the  pinnse  are  deeply  lobed,  bright 
green,  and  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  but  be- 
neath they  are  furnished  with  woolly  ferrugineous 
hairs  ;  the  stem  also  is  densely  clothed  with 
longer  hairs  of  the  same  colour.  In  the  kind 
called  achiUeasfolia  the  fronds  are  more  pro- 
strate, and  the  lacLoiations  of  the  pinnfe  are  more 
delicate.  That  it  is  a  variety  only  of  the  species 
has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  both  forms 
have  been  obtained  from  spores  saved  from  one 
plant.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  and 
Natal,  and  various  of  the  African  Islands,  in 
which,  probably,  there  still  lurk  some  more  un- 
discovered species.  It  should  not  be  overpotted, 
and  for  soil,  a  mixture  of  peat  and  light  loam 
and  about  an  equal  part  of  nodules  of  sandstone. 
It  enjoys  a  fair  amount  of  water  to  the  roots, 
but  should  not  be  watered  overhead,  and  it 
thrives  best  in  the  temperature  of  a  warm,  dry 
greenhouse.  This  plant  grew  well  and  attained 
its  maximum  size  under  the  above  conditions  in 
the  Messrs.  Rollisson's  establishment  at  Tooting, 
the  above  illustration  having  been  taken  from 
one  of  the  young  plants  grown  there. 

Lastrea  Sieboldi  (Zi.  J/aeP.)  — Your  Fern  is 
the  hardy  Japanese  species,  and  a  very  distinct  and 
effective  plant  it  is,  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
Lastrea  podophylla,  although  it  was  for  some  years 
considered  the  same ;  the  latter  species  is  a  native 
of  Hong  Kong,  but  I  cannot  say  if  this  is  also 
hardy,  having  never  either  tried  it  myself  or  seen  it 
tried  by  anyone  else.  Will  any  reader  of  The 
Garden  give  their  experience  with  L.  podophylla 
in  the  open  air  in  Britain  or  Ireland  ?— W.  H.  G. 

Lomaria  discolor  bipinnatifida.— The  Lo- 
marias  are  nearly  all  extremely  handsome  plants, 
and  this  one  in  particular  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. Like  the  typical  plant,  it  rises  upon  a 
short,  stout  stem  with  age,  producing  numerous 
arching  fronds  some  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length. 
In  the  species  the  fronds  are  pinnate,  but  in  this 
plant  they  are  again  divided  ;  these  are  again  divided 
into  crisp  lobes,  the  entire  frond  being  of  a  bright 
cheerful  green.  I  believe  this  plant  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bull,  in  whose  nursery  I  recently 
noted  it  in  great  beauty.  It  appears  to  enjoy  inter- 
mediate heat,  although  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

Todea  superba. — This  lovely  Ostrich-feather 
Filmy  Fern  is  well  and  largely  grown  in  Mr.  Pea- 
cock's garden,  at  Hammersmith,  without  any  arti- 


ficial heat.  The  plants  are  in  cold  frames,  and  are 
growing  as  thickly  and  freely  as  the  common 
Bracken.  They  are  said  to  sometimes  get  frozen  in 
winter,  but  Mr.  Vickery  says  he  does  not  like  them 
to  get  touched  by  frost,  as  it  turns  them  brown.  I 
have  seen  them  frozen  in  other  gardens  without  this 
happening.  Perhaps  this,  like  many  other  Filmy 
Ferns,  bears  freezing  with  impunity  when  wet,  but 
cannot  withstand  it  when  dry.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
the  finest  lot  of  this  Todea  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
grown  entirely  cold. — W.  H.  G. 


SLENDER-STEMMED  TREE  FERNS. 

(HEMITELIAS.) 

I  HAVE  been  charged  with  overlooking  or  ignor- 
ing the  merits  of  Tree  Ferns,  but  this  is  an  un- 
founded accusation,  as  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
this  section  of  the  genus,  and  had  abstained 
from  writing  about  them  because  I  feared  they 
were  ignored  by  plant  growers.     From  various 
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reqiiests  I  have  had  respecting  them,  however,  I 
must  acknowledge  my  error.  The  members  of 
the  present  genus  are  all  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  and  enjoy  a  fair  amount  of  heat  and 
abundance  of  moisture.  They  have  never  been 
common  in  English  gardens,  the  reason  for 
which  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  but  in 
German  gardens  of  any  pretensions  1  have 
usually  seen  the  genus  represented  by  one  or 
two  species.  They  have  large,  broad,  and 
shining  fronds,  which  are  arching,  and  the 
divisions  are  bold,  and  the  under  side  is  prettily 
ornamented  with  a  line  of  regular  sori,  which 
in  most  instances  forms  a  continuous  intramar- 
ginal  band. 

The  Hemitelias,  to  which  1  here  refer,  are 
all  natives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  veins  near  the  mid-rib 
being  joined  together  or  netted,  and  by  their 
half  cup- shaped  indusium.  These  characters, 
however,  are  not  very  good,  and  the  Hemitelias 
appear  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  AIso- 
phila  and  Cyathea,  but  their  appearance  alone 


is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  sufficient  to 
distinguish  them  in  a  growing  state,  and  as 
stove  ornaments  they  are  extremely  useful.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes  with  these  plants 
they  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  but  I  have  not 
found  them  to  be  readily  obtained  from  spores. 
Some  two  or  three  kinds,  however,  I  have  ob- 
tained in  this  manner,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
others  will  be  found  equally  amenable  to  culti- 
vation if  special  care  is  bestowed  upon  them. 
In  my  opinion,  want  of  care  in  raising  seedlings 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  their 
rarity  in  collections,  because  as  they  make 
stems  rather  rapidly  and  produce  large  and 
massive  heads  of  fronds,  they  will  in  a  few 
years  outgrow  the  accommodation  generally 
provided  for  them.  If  a  batch  of  young  plants 
is  always  at  hand  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
older  ones,  the  regrets  at  discarding  a  fine 
specimen  will  be  considerably  lessened.  Hemi- 
telias should  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  peat, 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  about  equal 
parts,  and  they  must  not  be  over-potted,  as  in 
moderate  -  sized  pots  they  are  most  easily 
managed,  and  to  compensate  for  this  give  an 
occasional  watering  with  liquid  cow  manure. 
The  best  known  kinds  in  cultivation  are  the 
following ; — 

H.  HORBIDA  is  a  bold  and  handsome  plant,  pro- 
ducing fronds  from  3  feet  to  9  feet  in  length,  the 
rachis  and  stipes  being  armed  with  long  and  stout 
spines.  The  pinna;  are  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in 
length  and  G  inches  broad.  This  appears  to  be  the 
freest  kind  to  grow  from  spores  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  somewhat  common  plant  in  several  of  the 
islands  in  the  West  Indian  group. 

H.  Kaesteniana.  —  This,  again,  is  a  beautiful 
species,  producing  ample  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinnas 
upwards  of  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  uniform  breadth 
of  between  2  inches  and  3  inches,  saving  at  the  tips. 
Of  this  species  I,  some  years  ago,  obtained  a  few 
seedlings  from  spores  obtained  inthe  Royal  Gardens 
at  Hanover,  but  I  have  not  found  it  grow  freely  in 
this  way.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  majestic  kinds.  It  comes  from  Vene- 
zuela. 

H.  Klotzschi.— Of  this  plant  I  have  not  had 
much  experience,  having  only  seen  it  growing  in 
several  Continental  gardens ;  its  fronds  are  pinnate  ; 
the  pinuEe  some  6  inches  or  7  inches  long.  It  gives 
one  the  impression  of  being  a  miniature  form  of  H. 
horrida.    Native  of  Columbia. 

H.  SPECIOSA.— This  is  another  species  which  I 
have  obtained  from  spores  in  this  country  ;  its  stem 
is  clothed  in  the  crown  and  on  the  base  of  the  young 
fronds  with  numerous  large  chestnut-coloured  chaffy 
scales ;  the  fronds  are  ample  and  simply  pinnate, 
the  pinna;  being  1  foot  or  more  in  length.  It  comes 
from  New  Granada. 

H.  spectabilis  is  another  majestic  species  pro- 
ducing fronds  from  12  feet  to  18  feet  long.  The 
pinna;  are  numerous,  about  15  inches  long  by  about 
2.'-  inches  wide,  and  taper  upwards  very  gradually. 
This  I  imagine  to  be  a  very  rare  species,  not  having 
seen  it  in  any  other  garden  than  that  of  Herren- 
hausen,  in  Hanover.     It  comes  from  Venczaela. 

H.  grandifolia. — Perhaps  one  of  the  best  known 
species  in  English  gardens,  but  yet  I  could  never 
obtain  young  plants  from  spores.  Its  fronds  are 
some  7  feet  or  8  feet  long  and  2  feet  broad.  It 
comes  from  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  above  are  all  distinct  kinds  when  grown 
side  by  side,  and  all  are  exceedingly  handsome. 
They  produce  fronds  of  full  size  when  scarcely 
any  caudex  is  developed,  and  therefore  require 
considerable  space  for  their  proper  accommoda- 
tion. Anyone  who  grows  them  well  will  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  stand  in 
the  first  rank  for  massive  grandeiir. 

W.  H.  G. 

Sowing  rem  spores.— At  Arundel  Castle  Mr. 
Busbui-y  finds  the  best  way  to  raise  young  Ferns  is  to 
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sow  the  spoi-e8  npon  pieces  of  PuUborough  stone,  which 
is  a  softer  deposit  of  the  great  sandstone  formation  and 
consequently  very  rthsorbent.  Upon  these  pieces  of 
stoue,  which  are  phiced  lieneath  the  stage,  the  Fern 
spores  vegetate  freely,  and  grow  so  well  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  is  entirely  hidden. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

WINTER  TOMATOES. 

A  GOOD  supply  of  Tomatoes  can  be  had  during 
the  winter  with  the  expenditure  of  less  trouble 
and  less  heat  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Cucumbers,  and  in  many  instances  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  culture  in  preference 
to  or  in  connection  with  the  latter.  Much  de- 
pends upon  a  good  early  start  being  made,  the 
aim  being  to  set  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  before 
short  and  perhaps  sunless  days  are  the  rule. 
Young  plants  may  be  raised  either  from  seed  or 
well-matured  cuttings,  the  latter  being  the  most 
simple  and  the  surest  method  of  securing  sturdy 
fruitful  plants.  Select  medium-sized,  healthy 
tops  or  firm,  well-developed  side  shoots,  and 
after  duly  cutting  to  a  joint  and  trimming  ofi' 
the  lower  leaves,  dibble  them  either  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  or  in  pairs  into  4-inch  pots ;  set  tl^em 
in  gentle  heat,  shade  lightly  and  water  very 
carefully  at  first.  If  kept  very  close  and  moist 
the  cuttings  are  liable  to  damp  off,  nor  will  they 
do  well  if  very  heavily  shaded.  If  it  is  decided 
to  raise  the  requisite  number  of  plants  from 
seed,  this  should  be  sown  thinly  in  a  pan  or  pot 
of  fine  sandy  soil,  be  lightly  covered,  watered, 
and  placed  in  heat  to  germinate.  Directly  the 
seedlings  appear,  thin  them  out  if  at  all  crowded, 
and  then  set  the  pan  or  pot  near  the  glass  and 
give  plenty  of  air.  When  of  good  size  and  be- 
fore they  are  much  drawn,  dibble  them  either 
singly  into  4-inch  pots,  or  else  in  pairs  against 
the  sides  of  6-inch  pots  filled  with  light,  loamy 
soil ,  sinking  the  plants  into  this  up  to  the  seed 
leaves.  Water  carefully,  shade  from  bright 
sunshine,  and  keep  rather  close  and  warm  till 
the  plants  have  well  recovered  from  the  check 
given,  after  which  they  must  receive  plenty  of 
light  and  air. 

Having  prepared  a  batch  of  sturdy,  well- 
rooted  plants,  the  next  proceeding  should  be  to 
get  them  established  in  fruiting  pots  before  they 
become  drawn  and  weakly.  It  is  here  that  a 
mistake  is  often  made,  as  plants  that  are  kept 
too  long  in  small  pots  become  hard  or  stunted 
in  growth,  and  do  not  subsequently  make 
nearly  such  good  progress  as  do  those  better 
treated.  After  various  trials  we  find  Tomatoes 
in  pots  set  on  a  bed  of  rich  soil  into  which  they 
can  root  at  leisure,  the  surest  way  of  securing  a 
good  crop,  those  planted  in  beds  or  ridges  of  soil 
being  liable  to  form  a  too  strong  growth,  a  poor 
set  being  the  result.  Any  good  loamy  com- 
post will  grow  Tomatoes,  but  they  merit  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  the  best  light  turfy 
loam  procurable,  to  one  of  partially  decayed 
horse  droppings  or  Mushroom  bed  manure. 
Single  plants  may  be  grown  in  ll-inch  pots, 
or  jiaira  can  be  placed  in  12-inch  or  rather 
larger  sizes,  these  l)eing  clean  and  lightly 
drained.  At  first  the  pots  need  only  be  about 
three  parts  tilled  with  firmly  packed  soil,  thus 
allowing  good  space  for  subsequent  top- dressings. 
The  plants  for  a  time  should  be  grown  in  a  light 
airy  house  or  pit,  and  if  all  goes  on  well  a 
cluster  of  fruit  wOl  be  set  on  each  plant  before 
they  are  placed  in  a  forcing  house. 

In  most  establishments  the  houses  are  usually 
crowded  with  a  variety  of  Howering  plants,  this 
leaving  but  little  room  for  Tomato  culture. 
Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  few  useful 
dishes  of  fruit  without  greatly  interfering  with 


ordinary  plant  culture,  and  this  is  what  we,  in 
common  with  many  others,  are  obliged  to  do. 
The  best  sites  for  Tomato  plants  in  the  winter 
are  the  roofs  of  span-roofed  or  small  lean-to 
houses  which  were  devoted  to  Cucumber  and 
Melon  culture  through  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months.  Trained  thinly  up  the  roofs, 
or  say  not  less  than  2  feet  apart,  the  Ininches  of 
flowers  will  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air,  with- 
out which  they  become  weakly  and  fail  to  set ; 
while  if  the  foliage  is  somewhat  restricted  a 
variety  of  flowering  plants  will  succeed  under- 
neath. If  Tomatoes  are  the  primary  considera- 
tion, then  they  may  be  grown  nearer  together, 
though  crowding  must  in  all  cases  be  avoided. 
The  cordon  or  single  stem  system  of  training  is 
the  best,  and  which,  briefly  described,  consists 
in  rubbing  or  pinching  out  all  side  shoots  as 
fast  as  they  form,  the  main  stems  being  en- 
couraged to  grow  and  form  strong  clusters  of 
fruit  at  short  intervals  Allowing  strong  side 
shoots  to  form  only  weakens  the  plants  as  well 
as  the  bloom,  and  if  their  early  removal  favours 
grossness,  this  can  be  checked  by  reducing  some 
of  the  leaves  to  about  half  their  natural  size. 
The  first  top-dressing  of  loam  and  manure,  in 
equal  proportions,  should  be  given  as  soon  as 
the  first  fruit  are  set,  and  more  of  the  same 
mixture  may  be  added  later  on  if  need  be 
When,  however,  the  pots  are  set  on  a  ridge  of 
soil  previously  occupied  by  Cucumbeis  or 
Melons  the  roots  soon  find  their  way  into  it,  and 
in  this  case  one  top-dressing  is  ample.  Nor  do 
plants  with  such  a  supply  of  rich  food  accessible 
to  the  roots  often  require  anything  in  the  shape 
of  liquid  manure  ;  but  those  with  their  roots 
confined  to  pots  or  boxes  ought  to  receive  occa- 
sional supplies,  nothing  being  better  than  super- 
phosphate of  lime  applied  freely  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  washed  in. 

Plants  in  pots  that  have  already  perfected  a 
supply  of  fruit  in  a  greenhouse,  or  under  glass 
of  some  description,  may  also  be  induced  to 
produce  a  profitable  second  crop.  Placed  in 
gentle  heat  and  the  pots  either  set  on  a  bed  of 
rich  soil,  or  else  mounded  over  with  good  com- 
post, the  plants  soon  commence  to  grow  both 
at  the  roots  and  from  the  stems.  The  young 
shoots  should  be  freely  thinned  out,  and  those 
reserved  will  then  flower  slrongly  and  set  good 
crops  of  fruit.  I  prefer  young  plants,  but  have 
done  very  well  with  old  ones.  A  high  tempera- 
ture is  not  needed  for  either  old  or  young 
plants.  Ours  succeed  best  in  a  house  where 
the  night  temperature  ranges  from  55*^  to  CO", 
with  an  increase  in  the  daytime  of  from  6°  to  10°. 
If  much  higher  temperatures,  with  or  without 
niucli  moisture,  are  maintained,  the  flowers  are 
weakened  and  fail  to  set,  and  I  would  rather 
the  heat  declined  below  the  figures  given  than 
tcj  exceed  them  with  the  help  of  much  fire-heat. 
The  first  clusters  of  fruit  ought  to  be  freely 
thinned  out,  and  all  large  ugly  flowers  removed 
early  from  the  later  bunches,  or  otherwise  a 
good  succession  of  fruit  will  seldom  result. 
Artificial  impregnation  of  the  flowers  is  also 
necessary  throughout  the  winter,  and  this  can 
best  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  or  the  flowers  may  be  very  gently 
rubbed  together  so  as  to  lodge  plenty  of  pollen 
on  the  pistils  of  each.  Towards  midday,  or 
when  the  pollen  is  driest,  is  the  proper  time  to 
attend  to  the  impregnation  of  the  flowers,  and 
on  no  account  should  this  be  neglected,  failure 
to  set  the  crops  being  the  principal  or  most 
frequent  cause  of  failure.  The  plants  ought 
never  to  become  very  dry  at  the  roots,  but 
little  or  no  syringing  ought  to,  or  need  be, 
rtsorted  to,  unless  red  spider  becomes  trouble- 
some, in  which  case  the  leaves  may  be  either 
freely  syriuged  or  else  well  coated  with  sulphur. 


The  latter  can  best  be  applied  when  mixed  with 
the  syringing  water,  a  large  handful  being 
squeezed  through  a  muslin  bag  iato  a  3-gallon 
can  of  water.  The  small  white  fly  known  as 
Aleyrodes  vaporariorum  is  seldom  absent  from 
any  place  where  Tomatoes  are  grown,  and  can 
only  be  kept  down  with  the  aid  of  frequent 
gentle  fumigations  with  tobacco  paper. 

I  have  been  fairly  successful  in  setting  and 
maturing  crops  on  plants  of  most  of  the  best 
known  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  but  on  the  whole 
find  the  ribbed  varieties,  notably  Dwarf  Orange- 
field  and  Large  Red,  the  most  profitable.  Per- 
fection, Acme,  Dedham  Favourite,  Hackwood 
Park  Proliflc,  and  Hathaway's  Excelsior  may  be 
made  to  perfect  good  crops  of  handsome,  heavy 
and  well-flavoured  fruit,  but  as  a  rule  they  do 
not  set  nearly  so  freely  as  the  two  first  named 
much-corrugated  or  ribbed  varieties. 

W.  Iggdlden. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Late-sown  Cacliflowebs  and  Lettuces. 
It  often  happens  that  either  the  proper  time  for 
sowing  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  in  the  open  bor- 
ber  is  missed,  or  else  that  the  seedlings  are  lost  in 
some  way.  After  the  third  week  in  August  it  is 
not  advisable  to  sow  Cauliflowers  or  Lettuces  in  the 
open,  as  in  only  the  warmest  districts  is  there  any 
likelihood  of  the  plants  attaining  a  serviceable  size 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  In  order,  however,  to 
secure  the  requisite  number  of  autumn-raised  plants, 
it  is  advisable  to  utilise  a  frame  or  frames  for  the 
purpose  of  both  raising  and  protecting  them  in  the 
winter.and  in  some  respects  this  is  a  more  simple  and 
quite  as  eflfective  a  method  as  any  other  that  can  be 
tried.  A  shallow  bed  of  spent  hot-bed  manure  should 
be  formed  on  a  hard  bottom  and  in  a  sunny  position, 
on  this  setting  the  frames.  More  of  the  manure 
ought  to  be  firmly  packed  inside  the  frame,  so  as 
to  briDg  the  soil,  and  eventually  the  plants,  well  up 
to  the  light.  On  this  should  be  placed  about 
5  inches  of  light  loamy  soil,  this  being  made  quite 
level  and  fairly  firm.  If  at  all  dry  the  soil  ought 
to  be  gently  watered,  and  soon  after  the  seed  can 
be  sown  thinly  and  broadcast,  covering  it  with  not 
less  than  one  half  inch  of  sifted  soil.  The  seed 
soon  germinates,  and  the  seedlings  must  be  pre- 
served from  slugs  and  other  enemies.  Plenty  of 
air  ought  to  be  given  both  night  and  day  whenever 
mild  weather  prevails,  the  aim  being  to  keep  the 
seedlings  as  sturdy  as  possible.  For  the  same 
reason  thinning  out  the  crowded  plants  is  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  done  early  so  as  to  leave  them 
not  less  than  2  inches  apart  each  way.  A  three- 
light  frame  sown  with  early  main-crop  and  late 
varieties,  or  say  with  one  of  the  small  early  forcing 
Cauliflowers,  Dwarf  Erfnit  Mammoth,  or  Early 
London,  Pearl  or  King  of  the  Cauliflowers,  Eclipse, 
and  Autumn  Giant  may  be  the  means  of  raising 
and  wintering  sufficient  plants  for  stocking  quite  a 
large  garden  next  spring.  Much  that  has  been 
advanced  concerning  Cauliflowers  is  also  applicable 
to  Lettuces,  the  varieties  of  which  suitable  for  sow- 
ing in  this  case  being  Hick's  Hardy,  Paris  White,  and 
Brown  Cos  varieties,  and  Early  Paris  Market  and 
Perfect  Gem  Cabbage  Lettuces. 

A  Good  Cauliflower. 
Last  March  a  sowing  of  Sutton's  Magnum  Bontm 
Cauliflower  was  made  in  gentle  heat,  the  plants 
resulting  being  duly  hardened  off  and  pricked  out 
on  a  warm  border.  Before  they  were  far  advanced 
a  considerable  number  were  transplanted  to  a  well- 
manured  strip  of  open  ground  where  they  quickly 
became  well  established.  Without  any  further 
trouble  all  have  done  remarkably  well,  producing 
late  in  July  and  early  in  Angnst  fine  close  heads, 
beautifully  white,  and  very  delicately  flavoured. 
It  is  not  a  rank  grower,  is  quite  distinct,  and  cer- 
tainly merits  a  tiial  in  most  gardens.  Seed  of  it 
will  be  sown  this  month,  and  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  produces  still  finer  heads  next  season, 
our  autumn-raised  plants  always  doing  better  than 
those  raised  in  the  spring. 
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Cropping  between  Strawberry  Plants. 

Where  space  is  limited  every  foot  ought  to  be  uti- 
lised to  its  fullest  extent.  In  many  instances  a  breadth 
of  heavily  manured ,  deeply  dug  ground  is  wholly  given 
up  to  quite  small  Strawberry  plants,  but  this  is  far 
from  being  necessary  or  economical.  If  strong,  well- 
rooted  runners  were  put  out  during  the  first  week 
in  August,  the  case  would  be  very  different,  as  these 
ought  to  grow  to  a  large  size  ;  but,  as  it  happens, 
the  Strawberries  are  planted  very  much  later,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  do  not  make  much  progress. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  row  of  Tripoli  Onions, 
Endive,  Lettuce,  or  Spinach  should  not  now  be 
sown  or  planted  midway  between  the  lines  of  Straw- 
berries, such  sites  often  growing  any  or  all  of  these 
exceptionally  well.  On  the  whole,  however,  Tripoli, 
or  any  other  autumn-sown  Onions  are  the  most 
suitable  for  these  positions,  these  being  merely 
thinned  out  and  allowed  to  form  bulbs  early  where 
sown. 

Tomatoes  in  the  Open. 

At  last  these  have  commenced  to  set  freely  and  a 
useful  lot  of  late  fruit  may  ye",  be  obtained.  Not, 
however,  if  the  plants  are  left  to  take  their  chance, 
as  in  this  case  they  form  a  quantity  of  superfluous 
growth,  which  quite  mars  the  prospects  of  a  crop. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  quite  small  or  green 
fruit  may  be  put  to  a  good  use,  notably  for  making 
into  hot  pickles,  and  the  plants  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  encouraged  to  swell  as  many  as  possible.  Cut 
away  all  late-formed  side  shoots,  lay  in  any  that 
have  a  cluster  of  fruit  set  on  them,  and  also  take 
good  care  of  the  main  branches.  All  should  be 
stopped  just  beyond  a  newly  set  cluster  of  fruit,  and 
if  the  foliage  is  very  vigorous  this  ought  to  be 
shortened  back,  but  not  wholly  removed,  or  the  fruit 
will  not  swell  so  rapidly.  Given  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  the  earliest  set  fruit  may  soon  ripen,  and  many 
of  the  later  ones  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  their  being  cut  off  early  in  September,  or 
before  frosts  intervene,  and  ripened  under  glass. 
Those  planted  in  the  open,  or  clear  of  a  wall  or 
fence,  will  not  be  of  any  service,  and  the  ground 
they  occupy  might  well  be  cropped  with  autumn 
Cauliflowers,  early  Broccoli,  or  salading. 
Good  Doll  Weather  Peas. 

On  all  sides  complaints  are  heard  of  Peas  being 
very  late  and  also  of  their  filling  badly.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions,  among  these 
being  the  early  and  generally  excellent  William  I. 
This  variety,  from  its  tendency  to  sport  or  break 
away  from  its  original  character,  is  not  always 
supplied  true  to  name,  but  if  a  good  strain  is  sup- 
plied it  is  yet  the  most  profitable  early  variety. 
The  very  dwarf  early  varieties,  such  as  Chelsea 
Gem,  American  Wonder,  and  Little  Gem,  all  filled 
capitally,  and  were  never  more  serviceable  than  they 
were  this  season.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  did 
not  fill  so  well  as  usual,  and  these  as  well  as  the 
Dake  of  Albany,  a  late  form  of  Telegraph,  were  the 
first  to  succumb  to  mildew.  Criterion  and  early 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  did  remarkably  well,  following  closely 
on  the  second  sowing  of  William  I.  Anticipation 
grew  strongly  and  the  pods  filled  very  satisfactorily. 
Wordsley  Wonder,  which  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  30  inches,  failed  at  first,  but  later  sown  rows 
improved  surprisingly,  and  this  is  a  good  variety  for 
small  gardens  in  all  weathers.  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
medium  height  variety,  and  a  great  favourite  for 
market  purposes  in  the  western  counties,  grew  well, 
and  perfected  a  heavy  crop  of  well-filled  pods.  The 
quality  is  fairly  good,  and  as  it  is  a  most  reliable 
sort  should  be  largely  grown.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  was 
available  during  the  first  week  in  August,  and  this 
popular  variety  seems  uninjured  by  the  long  spell 
of  wet  weather.  We  never  had  it  better.  Autocrat 
does  not  seem  very  robust,  and  Sturdy  made  but 
little  progress  till  warm  weather  set  in.  Gladiator, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Omega  are  failures,  nor 
has  Prodigy  done  very  well  with  us.         W.  I.  M. 


Neal's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Runner  Bean.— The 
success  which  attends  the  patient  labours  borne  in 
selecting  any  flower  or  vegetable  with  a  view  of 
reaching  a  higher  type  is  shown  in  this  very  fine 
type  of  the  Scarlet  Kunner  Bean.  It  is  represented 
by  long,  straight  symmetrical  pods  of  a  singularly 


regular  and  handsome  appearance.  The  credit  of 
selecting  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Neal,  gardener  to  Mr.  P. 
Southby,  Bampton,  Oxon,  and  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion'from  the  ordinary  Scarlet  Runner  to  the  fine  type 
known  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra  occupied  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  During  all  this  time  Mr.  Neal  kept  himself 
entirely  to  his  own  stock,  slowly  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptibly lengthening  and  improving  the  symmetry 
of  the  pod,  until  it  has  reached  its  present  outcome. 
Beginning  with  a  pod  of  five  Beans,  it  lengthened 
to  six,  seven,  and  eight,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Neal  that  every  Bean  in  the  pod  represents  1  inch 
at  least  of  solid  flesh,  and  so  fine  have  been  some  of 
the  pods  that  they  have  reached  14  inches  in  length  : 
it  is  also  a  very  productive  Bean.  An  experiment 
was  made  in  the  matter  of  productiveness,  and  it 
was  found  that  thirty  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  planted 
IJ  feet  from  Bean  to  Bean,  produced  as  good  a  crop 
as  that  obtained  from  a  pint  of  ordinary  Scarlet 
Runners,  which  in  number  would  be  about  eight 
times  thirty.  If  the  ordinary  gardener  were  advised 
to  plant  his  Runner  Beans  li  feet  apart,  he 
would  probably  regard  it  as  a  wicked  waste  of 
ground,  and  yet  Mr.  Ecktord  has  repeatedly  shown 
at  Boreatton  what  an  extraordinary  growth  his  new 
edible  and  Sweet  Peas  will  make,  and  what  crops 
they  will  produce  when  sown  a  foot  or  so  apart.  If 
anyone  would  grow  this  fine  Runner  Bean  to  per- 
fection, let  him  dig  out  a  trench  as  he  would  for 
Celery,  doing  this  in  the  winter,  and  leaving  the  soil 
thrown  up  rough,  then  as  planting  time  comes  round 
forking  in  some  manure  at  the  bottom.  Then 
plant  out  the  Beans,  which  should  be  raised  in  pots 
one  Bean  in  each.  Treated  in  this  way  the  plants 
will  grow  to  be  14  feet  in  length,  and  be  wonderfully 
productive.  A  favourite  plan  is  to  plant  in  rings, 
and  train  them  up  tall  stakes  that  point  inwards  a 
little  towards  the  top. — R.  D. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.   MOLYNKUX. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Plants,  for  whatever  object  they  be  grown, 
need  at  this  time  of  the  year  much  attention,  as 
unless  the  necessary  details  are  carried  out  at 
the  proper  time  success  cannot  follow.  Plants 
which  are  cultivated  for  large  blooms  have,  as  a 
rule,  made  strong  growth  this  season,  are  in- 
clined to  be  tall,  and  in  some  localities  do  not 
appear  to  be  ripening  well.  Cultivators  living 
in  wet  or  low-lying  districts  will  feel  the  effect 
of  this  more  so  than  those  who  reside  on  higher 
and  consequently  drier  parts.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  wood  be  sufficiently  ripe  to  produce  the 
finest  flowers.  There  is  not  much  fear  this 
season  of  premature  ripening  of  the  stems,  thereby 
causing  the  tissues  to  be  contracted,  as  was  the 
case  last  year  in  many  cases.  The  best  means 
to  have  the  wood  as  it  should  be  this  season  is 
not  to  over-feed  the  plants  with  strong  stimu- 
lants, but  apply  these  moderately,  so  that  the 
growth  may  be  built  up  solidly  as  it  proceeds. 
Never  allow  any  surplus  side  shoots  to  remain 
longer  than  is  necessary,  but  remove  them  at 
once.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  the  plants 
appear  to  run  wild  if  at  all  neglected,  even  for 
a  few  days.  The  continuous  wet  and  cold 
weather  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  all  against 
ripe  wood  ;  keep  the  shoots  spread  out  thinly, 
tying  them  securely  as  growth  proceeds,  so  that 
all  parts  may  receive  the  benefit  of  whatever 
sun  and  dry  air  there  may  be.  The  selection 
of  the  buds  will  occupy  much  time  at  the  present. 
Upon  this  being  properly  done  much  of  the 
success  depends  when  November  comes  round. 
Syringing  the  plants  has  been  little  needed  this 
season,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  times  during 
May  and  early  in  June,  when  the  final 
potting  was  done  and  when  the  weather  was 
warmer.  Our  plants  have  not  been  syringed 
once.  At  the  least  in  dry  weather  the  plants 
should    be    examined    twice    each     day.       In 


showery  weather  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  the  soil  be  dry  or  not  by  external 
appearance  only  ;  sounding  the  pots  with  the 
knuckles  is  the  readiest  means  of  knowing  accu- 
rately. The  plants  should  have  enough  water  ; 
better  really  to  keep  the  soil  at  times  rather 
dry  than  in  a  soddened  state ;  in  the  latter 
manner  the  wood  cannot  ripen  so  readily  while 
the  buds  are  forming,  which  can  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  pushing  of  growth  shoots  from  all 
nodes  below  the  apex.  Stimulants  should  not 
be  given  which  tend  to  excite  the  plants  ;  with- 
hold any  support  in  this  way  until  after  the 
buds  are  formed  and  commence  to  swell,  which 
they  quickly  do  directly  they  are  set.  Any 
plants  not  yet  arrived  at  the  bud-formation 
stage,  if  thoroughly  well  rooted,  should  have 
an  occasional  change  in  the  diet  of  stimulants, 
as  previously  advised,  not  forgetting  to  use 
soot  water  now  and  again,  as  this  acts  so  quickly 
on  the  foliage  of  pale-looking  plants.  Some- 
times the  soil  will  become  water-logged  through 
defective  drainage  ;  so  much  so  that  the  leaves 
turn  sickly  at  the  base  and  ultimately  fall  off. 
The  best  way  to  remedy  this  is  by  turning  the 
plant  out  of  the  pot,  removing  the  defective 
drainage,  and  replacing  it  by  more,  which 
should  be  perfectly  clean.  Oftentimes  new 
drainage  is  awkward  to  place  in  the  pot  so  that 
the  ball  of  soil  sits  level  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pot ;  if  this  is  not  so,  the  top  part  of  the  ball  of 
soil  is  thrown  out  of  the  level,  water  cannot  be 
given  to  the  plant  in  sufficient  quantity,  as  the 
top  of  the  soil  is  above  the  pot ;  the  surface 
being  full  of  healthy  roots,  which  are  the 
feeders,  therefore  cannot  be  removed  witliout 
causing  a  check  to  the  plants.  The  best  way  to 
remedy  defective  drainage  is  to  take  the  stem 
of  the  plant  in  one  hand,  lift  the  ball  of  soil 
out  of  the  pot,  keeping  the  plant  upright,  re- 
move all  the  drainage  from  the  roots,  over  the 
hole  in  the  pot  place  a  hollow  crock,  around 
this  lay  others,  then  fill  the  pot  to  the  desired 
level  with  clean  washed  gravel,  which  can  be 
raised  to  any  height,  and  adjust  the  plant. 

Plants  growing  at  the  foot  of  walls  are  mak- 
ing rapid  growth,  the  foliage  being  particularly 
healthy  and  robust.  If  the  growths  are  kept 
fastened  to  the  wall  the  appearance  of  the 
[ilants  is  much  imp  oved.  Many  of  the  plants 
are  now  forming  a  natural  break  in  growth,  and 
as  fast  as  this  takes  place  all  the  additional 
shoots  should  be  thinned  out  to  the  desired 
number ;  a  good  guide  will  be  4  inches  space 
between  the  shoots.  The  plants  this  year  have 
needed  scarcely  any  water,  but  should  the 
weather  be  fine  and  dry,  a  thorough  soaking  at 
the  roots  with  liquid  manure  wDl  be  of  service 
later  on.  Should  large  blooms  be  an  object 
on  the  walls,  the  buds  now  forming  should  be 
retained,  removing  all  growth  shoots  as  fast  as 
they  are  formed. 

A  sharp  look  out  should  be  kept  for  mildew, 
which  often  attacks  the  plants  at  this  time  of 
the  year  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  par- 
ticularly during  such  weather  as  we  have  lately 
had.  In  stubborn  cases,  where  dry  sulphur 
fails  to  act,  and  it  is  not  easily  applied  to  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  more  severe  measures 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  pest.  Place 
2  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  the  same  quantity  of 
lime,  which  has  not  been  .slaked,  in  .10  quarts 
of  water,  and  boil  for  twenty  miniites.  For 
syringing  on  the  plants  use  two  wineglassfuls  of 
the  mixture  to  four  gallons  of  clean  cold  water. 
A  syringe  with  the  jet  affixed  causing  a  single 
stream  is  the  best  method  of  applying  the 
liquid.  By  placing  the  forefinger  over  the  orifice, 
the  liquid  can  be  directed  upwards  and  spread 
over  the  jilants  where  rec^uired.     In   stubborn 
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casss  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  plants  on 
their  sides  and  thoroughly  drench  the  leaves  all 
over  ;  this  is  troublesome  when  the  plants  are 
tall,  necessitating  the  loosening  and  tying  up 
again  of  the  shoots ;  therefore,  if  the  syringing 
be  done  early  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  such  extreme  measures  as  that  of  laying  the 
plants  on  their  sides. 


Striking  Ohrysanthemum  cuttings. — That 
such  very  diverse  results  happened  in  "  T,'s  "  case  as 
referred  to  by  him  at  p.  80  in  striking  Chrysanthe- 
mum tops  in  the  summer  and  my  own  is  probably 
to  be  explained  in  this  way :  My  cuttings  were  in  a 
shallow  pan  which  held  fifty  in  number,  and  were 
placed  in  a  house  in  which  the  atmosphere  was  then 
very  dry.  His  cuttings  appear  to  have  been  put 
into  pots  and  were  doubtless  placed  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  In  my  case  the  dry  air  absorbed 
moisture  from  the  sides  of  the  pan.  In  his  case  the 
pots  absorbed  moisture  from  the  air,  or  at  least  lost 
none.  When  I  potted  up  my  cuttings  the  inside 
plants  were  twice  as  strong  and  tall  as  was  the 
outer  ring  of  plants,  and  they  are  being  rapidly 
established  in  4?7-inch  pots.  In  putting  in  cuttings 
in  the  autumn,  pots  are  the  best,  as  these  retain 
less  moisture  in  the  centre  of  the  soil,  and  damping 
off  is  less  probable  than  would  be  the  case  in  pans. 
— A.  D. 

Chrysanthemum  segetum.— Large  patches  of 
this  are  a  great  feature  in  a  flower  garden  when  the 
plants  have  ample  space  in  which  to  develop,  and  they 
att'ord  a  welcome  supply  of  cut  bloom.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  recently  with  some  strong  plants  of  this  in  one 
of  the  borders  of  mixed  hardy  plants  that  form  such  a 
pleasing  feature  in  The  Priory  Gardens  at  Wanvick. 
Garden  culture  is  doing  much  to  improve  the  form  and 
size  of  the  flower  of  this  British  plant.  Two  years  ago 
I  sent  a  pinch  of  seed  to  an  old  Lancashire  botanist 
near  Eoohdale,  and  when  he  flowered  the  plants  he 
raised  from  it  he  expressed  his  warm  admiration  of 
the  types  he  obtained,  commending  them  for  their 
size  and  rich  colouring.  If  a  strain  could  be  secured 
of  a  more  compact  habit  of  growth  I  think  it  would  be 
found  very  acceptable  generally. — R.  D. 


The  Clammy  Locust  (R.  viscosa),  known 
also  as  R.  glutinosa,  is  of  smaller  growth  than 
the  ordinary  False  Acacia,  and  is  elegant  in 
foliage  and  beautiful  in  flower.  It  so  much  re- 
sembles R.  Pseudacaoia  that  the  two  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  when  out  of  flower,  except  by 
the  clamminess  of  the  bark  on  the  young  shoots 
of  R.  viscosa.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of 
Decaisne's  variety  of  the  common  Acacia,  being 
of  a  pale  pink  colour,  but  the  clusters  are 
shorter  and  denser.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  lawn 


which  beset  the  young  twigs  of  this  Robinia  are 
a  character  by  which  it  may  be  known  when  not 
in  leaf.  As  the  branches  of  the  Rose  Acacia 
are  so  brittle,  they  are  liable  to  become  broken 
by  high  winds,  and  especially  if  the  bush  has 
been  grafted  high.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  choose  a  spot  where  the  tree  may  be  shel- 
tered from  high  winds,  and  if  the  branches  be- 
come heavy,  especially  in  flower  time,  they 
should  be  supported  by  stakes.  Sometimes  the 
Rose  Acacia  is  grown  as  an  espalier,  like  a  fruit 
tree,  which  prevents  it  from  injury  by  winds, 
and  it  may  also  be  trained  against  a  wall.    Such 


tree,   and   is   particularly   valuable   because    it 

flowers  while  the  tree  is  still  small.  FuUy  grown, 

it   is   of  a   spreading   picturesque   habit,    from  I  a  beautiful  tree  is  worthy  of  the  best  attention 

30  feet  to  .50  feet  high.     It  thrives  best  in  a 

deep,  light  soil  in  a  sheltered  spot. 

The  Rose  Acacia  (R.  hispida),  see  illustra- 
tion, is,  like  the  other  two  Robinias,  a  native  of 
North  America.  It  is,  unquestionably,  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  small  trees  or  shrubs,  and  one 
that  should  never  be  omitted  from  even  small 


gardens,  as  it    requu-es  but  little   room  to  de- 
velop itself,  and  is  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDKINQ. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Contiuiied.) 
Robinia  (False  Acacia). — All  the  Robinias 
are  very  beautiful  flowering  trees  for  lawn  or 
shnibbery,  and  the  three  species  in  cultivation 
and  several  of  their  varieties  are  all  worth 
including  in  a  select  list.  The  common  Acacia, 
or  Locust  tree  (R.  Pseudacacia),  is  both  beauti- 
ful in  foliage  and  flower,  and  is  a  valuable 
ornamental  tree,  being  of  quick  growth,  thriving 
almost  anywhere,  and  very  hardy.  The  ordi- 
nary form  of  it  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  as  its  profuse  crop  of  white  pea- 
shaped  blossom  in  full  beauty  about  the  end  of 
July  is  familiar  to  everyone.  Of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  it  the  following  are  the  best : 
Decaisneana,  difiering  from  the  type  in  having 
delicate  pink  flowers  instead  of  white  ;  semper- 
florens,  remarkable  for  continuing  in  flower 
tliroughout  the  summer,  the  blossom  being 
white  and  the  foliage  bright  green  ;  and  Bes- 
Boniana,  whose  thornless  branches  form  a  dense 
globular  heail  of  deep  green  foliage,  which  is 
retained  until  very  late  in  autumn,  hence  its 
great  value  a.s  a  town  or  street  tree.  There  are 
many  other  forms  of  tho  False  Acacia  more  or 
less  distinct,  such  as  fastigiata,  of  upright 
growth  ;  crispa,  with  curled  foliage ;  mono- 
phylla,  with  the  leaves  entire  instead  of  pin- 
nate ;  umbraculifera,  with  a  spreading  head  ; 
macrophylla  with  larger  leaves  than  ordinary  ; 
sophorajfolla,  with  leaves  like  the  .lapanese 
Sophora ;  and  inormis,  with  a  small  growing 
held  of  spineless  branches. 


RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM,  CUTTING  AND 

LAYERING. 
In  an  answer  given  to  a  correspondent  on  the  above 
subject  I  notice  that  the  writer  advises  that  the 
operation  should  be  performed  in  the  early  spring 
months.  Having  had  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
work  since  1880, 1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
preference  should  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  for  not 
only  do  the  plants  break  better  under  the 
influence  of  autunm  and  winter  rains,  but  the 
young  wood  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  big 
old  stuff  has  time  to  harden  before  its  expo- 
sure to  a  powerful  sun,  which  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  young  sappy  growth  that  has  been 
hitherto  in  a  dense  shade.  I  have  seen 
brakes  of  the  same  so  badly  blistered  after  a 
spring  layering  as  to  present  for  two  or  three 
seasons  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  I  also 
gathered  from  the  letter  of  the  inquirer  that 
he  contemplated  the  entire  removal  of  the  old 
stuff,  leaving  the  young  growth  that  should 
come  away  below  the  cut  and  the  layers  to 
furnish  the  ground.  Now  this  entire  re- 
moval is  neither  advisable  nor  necessary,  and 
no  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the 
renovation  of  old  Rhododendron  brakes 
would  set  to  work  in  this  manner.  The  old 
stumps  are,  as  a  rule,  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  and  their  entire  removal  to  within  say 
3  feet  of  the  ground  brings  into  view  a  large 
breadth  of  bare  soil  which  does  not  become 
covered  for  several  seasons.  I  have  before 
called  attention  to  the  best  way  of  performing 
this  work,  but  may  venture  to  repeat  the  in- 
structions for  the  benefit  of  the  inquiring  cor- 
respondent. Two  men  wiU  be  required  for 
the  work.  Armed  with  a  saw  and  spades,  a 
start  should  be  made  at  one  end  of  the  quarter 
and  the  old  growth  partially  sawn  through, 
the  second  man  being  necessary  to  ease  the 
branches  down  gently  to  prevent  splitting 
from  the  main  stem,  and  also  to  direct  them 
to  any  spaces  they  may  be  required  to  fill. 
The  young  growth  coming  away  from  the 
base  of  the  old  stem  may  be  attended  to  at  the 
same  time,  and  layered  as  may  be  required  ; 

soiL  In  growth  it  is  naluraUy  straggling,  but  by  j  ^^S^^^^-^™""'  l't%T  be°o^n'w'd°wh*erl 
prunmg,  a  symmetrical  bush  or  tree  may  be  J^/^id  giants  have  been  aUowed  to  assume  large 
formed.  It  grows  from  5  feet  to  1.5  feet  high,  ^  jti^ng,  and  are,  m  fact,  merely  a  fringe  of 
rarely  taller.  The  fohage  is  much  larger  than  ^^J^^^^  at  top  and  sides,  that  the  undergrowth  will 
that  of  the  other  Robinias,  and  is  less  dense,  gg  altogether  wanting.  The  layering  of  the  old 
Tlie  flowers,  which  are  also  much  larger,  are  of  branches  is  doubly  advisable  in  such  a  case,  as  their 
a  beautiful  clear  rose-pink,  and  produced  most  entire  removal  leaves  nothing  whatever  to  furnish 
plentifully  in  .Tune,  but  the  plants  often  continue  the  ground.  I  have  gone  through  a  number  of  old 
in  bloom  at  intervals  till  autumn.  A  profusely  brakes  in  the  manner  indicated  during  the  autumn 
flowered  specimen  of  the  Rose  Acacia  is  a  glo-  months,  and  have  hardly  lost  a  single  branch  ;  in- 
rious  sight,  and  as  it  appears  when  the  first  flush  deed,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  quarter  was  only 
of  spring  bloom  is  past,  it  is  the  more  enjoyable.  4  feet  high,  instead  of  l.-;  feet,  no  one  would  know 
wi  Di^iiu^  1^  u^/      ^    y      ,  t  ti„  T)„„     that  the  oneration  had  been  performed.      A  similar 

There  are  several  so-called  varieties  of  the  Rose  t°f  \f„°Pi„  t^e  spring,  however,  ha^  not  been  bo 
Acacia,  but  they  are  hardly  worth  considera-  °P^^gggf„,  especially  if  a  hot.  dry  summer  fol- 
tion,  as  none  are  more  beautiful  than  the  origi-  j^^^^  ^.j^^g  g^jts  heels.  In  the  latter  case  not  only 
nal.  That  named  macrophylla  (large  leaved)  is  j^^^^  nnmbers  of  the  old  branches  died  out,  but,  as 
of  stronger  growth  and  has  finer  foliage  and  j  jiave  before  stated,  the  hot  sun  acting  on  the  sappy 
flowers,  Ijut  those  named  in  nurseries  R.  spec-  nndergrowth  immediately  after  its  exposure  has  so 
tabilis,  complexa,  glabra,  inermis,  and  Carau-  j  blistered  and  browned  the  young  growth  as  to  spoil 
aeti  differ  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  the  type,  the  appearance  of  the  quarter  for  two  or  three 
The  densely  covered,  short,  rusty-coloured  hairs   seasons.  ^-  Buurkll. 


Decaisne's  Acicia  (Robinia  Pseudacacia  var.  Decaisneana) 
flowers  pink. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 
The  Labrador  Tea  (Ledum  lati£olium)  is  now 
covered  with  its  handsome  heads  of  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  dwarf  evergreen  shmb,  which  grows  in  culti- 
vation to  a  height  of  1  foot  or  2  feet.  An  inhabitant 
of  cold  swamps,  it  is  a  peat-loving  plant,  and  a  good 
subject  for  the  margins  of  Rhododendron  beds. 
Although  a  plant  from  the  far  north,  being  found 
from  Labrador  to  Puget  Sound,  like  most  broad- 
leaved  Evergreens,  it  is  better  in  this  climate  for  a 
slight  winter  covering. 

The  Sand  Myrtle  (Leiophyllum  bnxifolium)  is 
also  in  flower.  It  is  a  handsome  dwarf  evergreen 
shrub,  only  a  few  inches  high,  very  common  in  sandy 
Pine  barrens  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida.  It  has 
minute,  oblong,  veinless  leaves,  and  profuse  white 
or  rose  coloured    flowers   in    terminal    umbel-like 


and  New  York,  and  its  more  general  cultivation  is 
worth  the  attention  of  nurserymen.  It  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  European  Mountain  Ash,  which 
is  the  species  found  in  American  nurseries. 

Fendlera  rupicola  is  an  interesting  plant  of 
the  Saxifrage  family,  related  to  Deutzia,  and  a 
native  of  our  Texano-New  Mexican  region,  being 
found  growing  sparingly  in  the  rocky  crevices  of 
river  bluffs  from  the  Guadaloupe  to  New  Mexico. 
It  is  a  low  shrub,  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  bearing  large 
white,  showy  flowers  with  long,  conspicuous  stamens 
on  the  extremities  of  the  stout  lateral  branches. 
Fendlera  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  list  of  dwarf  garden  shrubs  which  can 
be  grown  in  this  climate. 

Bbrberis  sinensis,  a  native  of  Northern  China, 
is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  whole  genus, 


long,  slender  petioles  ;  and  another  from  Hakodati. 
in  Japan,  with  bright  coriaceous  leaves  and  pale 
flowers  in  semi-erect  racemes. 

B.  TJMBELLATA,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  is  a 
very  distinct  late  blooming  species,  quite  hardy  here, 
and  of  no  little  ornamental  value.  The  long,  grace- 
ful, sparingly  leaved  branches  are  bright  red,  as  are 
the  slender  three-parted  spines,  slender  peduncles, 
and  pedicles.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow.  The 
upright,  umbellate  inflorescence  is  quite  unlike  that 
of  any  other  Barberry  in  the  collection. 

B.  CRETICA  is  still  later  in  blooming.  It  is 
a  species  from  Asia  Minor  and  quite  hardy  here. 
The  drooping  racemes  of  pale  yellow  flowers  are 
rather  shorter  than  the  oval,  entire  or  somewhat 
serrated  leaves.  It  has  stout,  erect  stems,  3  feet  or 
1  feet  high,  armed  with  short  3  or  5-branched 
spines,  and  soon  forms  a  dense  compact  mass  of 
handsome,  dark-green  foliage.  It  is  well  worth 
general  cultivation. 

B.  CONCINNA,  a  beautiful  and  very  distinct  little 
species,  is  also  in  flower  It  was  discovered  many 
years  ago  in  the  Lachen  Valley  ot  the  Sikkim- 
Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  to  13,000 
feet,  by  feir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  introduced  it  into 
cultivation,  and  who  published  a  description  and 


The  Rose  Acacia  (Robinia  hispida). 


corymbs,  made  conspicuous  by  the  brown  or  purple 
anthers.  The  variety  (var.  prostrata),  which  is  found 
only  on  the  summits  of  the  Roan  and  other  high 
Carolina  mountains,  where  it  forms  dense  wide 
carpets,  flowers  here  nearly  two  weeks  earlier.  It 
is  hardly  more  than  an  inch  high,  and  has  deeper 
green  leaves  than  the  New  Jersey  plant. 

Among  all  the  Mountain  Ashes,  American,  Euro- 
pean, and  Japanese,  none  is  so  handsome  as  Pyrus 
sambucifolia,  the  most  northern  of  the  American 
species,  and  only  just  reaching  the  Eastern  United 
States  on  the  highest  of  the  New  England  moun- 
tains and  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  It  makes  a 
fine  tree  in  cultivation,  especially  far  north ;  and  in 
the  gardens  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  where  it 
is  often  seen,  and  where  it  soon  grows  into  fine  large 
specimens,  it  is  in  autumn  an  object  of  surpassing 
beauty.  It  is  rarely  met  with  at  the  east,  however, 
although  well  suited  to  the  climate  of  New  England 


especially  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  It  is  a  graceful 
plant,  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  with  long,  slender,  flex- 
uose  branches,  quite  loaded  at  this  season  of  the 
year  with  slender  racemes  of  smallyellow  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  small,  spathulate  or  linear,  obovate  and 
quite  entire,  or  on  young  plants  with  scattered 
tetth  ;  the  fiuit  is  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  in 
colour  produced  by  any  Barberry  in  the  collection, 
while,  unlike  B.  vulgaris,  the  foliage  turns  in  autumn 
to  brilliant  orange  and  scarlet. 

B.  EMABGINATA  is  a  Siberian  species,  and  one  of 
the  latest  to  flower  in  the  collection.  It  bears  ra- 
cemes of  pale  flowers.  It  is  worth  general  culti^  a- 
tion  for  the  beauty  of  its  autumn  foliage,  which  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  Barberries  here  in  the 
brilliancy  of  its  colouring.  There  is  a  very  distinct 
variety  of  the  common  Barberry  in  the  collection 
from  Afghanistan,  with  stout  erect  branches  and 
spathulate  leaves  4  inches  or  5  inches  long,  borne  on 


figure  (t.  4744)  of  it  in  the  Botanical  Mayazine. 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  very  well  known  in  gar- 
dens, and  was  not  included  by  Lavallee  in  the 
catalogue  ot  the  plants  in  the  "  Arboretum  Segre- 
zianuiu,"  or  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in  his  excellent 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening."  B.  concinna  is  a  small, 
low  bush,  with  erect  or  spreading  bright  red 
branches,  1  foot  or  2  feet  high,  armed  with 
slender  three-parted  spines,  and  covered  with  small, 
spinulose-toothed  leaves,  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  dark  glossy  green  on  the  upper  side, 
fnowy  white  and  glaucous  below.  The  flowers  are 
globose,  pendent,  and  deep  yellow  in  colour.  The 
fruit,  which  is  described  as  large,  oblong,  and  bright 
seal  let,  has  not  been  produced  here.  Berberis  con- 
cinna appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy  here,  a  fact 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  many  of  the 
plants  of  the  high  Himalaya  region  may,  with  proper 
precautions  in  the  way  of  protecting  young  speci- 
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mens  until  they  are  fully  established,  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  American 
gardens.  This  little  Barberry  is  certainly  a  gem 
among  dwarf  flowering  shrubs,  and  for  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage  alone  it  should  find  a  place  in  every 
rock  garden  or  on  the  borders  of  every  shrubbery. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  and  desirable  of  exotic 
Thorns  is  a  North  China  and  Mongolia  species, 
Crataegus  pinnatifida,  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pekin  and  often  cultivated  by  the  Chinese. 
It  is  a  variable  plant,  especially  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  fruit  and  in  the  character  and  amount 
of  the  pubescence  on  the  leaves  and  young  shoots. 
Here  it  is  a  small  bushy  tree,  with  dark  green, 
shining,  deeply  cut  and  serrate,  oval  leaves,  2  inches 
to  3  inches  long  by  half  as  much  wide,  borne  on 
long,  slender  petioles.  This  species  is  handsome  at 
this  season,  when  the  pure  white  flowers  make  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  rich  shining  foliage ; 
but  it  is  even  more  showy  in  autumn  when  it  is 
covered  with  its  large,  scarlet  fruit.  This  Asiatic 
Thorn  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  like  all  the  North 
China  plants  which  have  been  tried  in  the  Arbo- 
retum, it  seems  admirably  suited  to  the  climate  of 
the  Northern  States. 

Stybax  ameeicana  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  North  American  shrubs,  and  when  the  slender 
branches  are  covered  with  its  drooping,  pure  white, 
bell-shaped  flowers,  borne  in  slender  axillary 
racemes,  few  plants  will  compare  with  it  in  delicate 
beauty.  It  is  rarely  cultivated,  however,  and  little 
known  in  gardens.  Although  a  southern  plant,  not 
being  found  growing  naturally  north  of  Virginia,  it 
is  quite  hardy  here  and  blooms  freely  every  year. 
It  is  a  common  plant  along  the  margins  of  swamps 
and  in  low  ground,  where  it  reaches  a  height  of 
from  4  feet  to  8  feet. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  earlier  issues  of 
these  notes  to  the  value  of  Hndsonia  ericoides  as  a 
dwarf  rook  garden  plant.  The  second  of  our 
northern  species,  H.  tomentosa,  is  equally  attractive 
in  the  garden.  It  is  a  dwarf,  hoary  plant,  only  a  few 
inches  high,  with  narrow  leaves,  closely  pressed  and 
imbricated  on  the  stems,  very  common  on  the  sea- 
shore of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Every  morning 
during  the  blooming  period  of  two  or  three  weeks 
the  plant  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  golden-yellow 
flowers,  from  which  the  petals  fall  by  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  fresh  flowers  opening  each  day. 
This  plant,  like  the  other  species,  requires  some 
care  before  it  is  thoroughly  established  in  the 
garden,  but  once  established,  it  will  spread  rapidly, 
and  soon  makes  a  broad,  handsome  carpet. 

The  Staggeebu.sh  (Andromeda  Mariana),  a 
native  shrub,  found  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
south  of  Rhode  Island,  in  low,  sandy,  wet  situations, 
and  very  common  and  covering  extensive  tracts  in 
some  parts  of  Long  Island,  is  now  in  flower. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Andromeda?.  It 
attains  a  height  of  2  feet  to  4  feet,  and  has  deci- 
duous, rather  coriaceous,  and  shining  oval  leaves 
and  large,  pure  white,  bell-shaped,  nodding  flowers, 
in  clusters,  from  axillary  buds,  crowded  on  the 
naked  branches  of  the  preceding  year.  The  foliage 
of  this  plant  i§  popularly  supposed  to  poison  brows- 
ing animals.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  thriving  best 
in  deep  loam  mixed  with  peat,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy.  Its  near  ally,  Lsuoothoe  racemosa,  a  com- 
mon plant,  found  near  the  coast  in  damp  thickets 
from  Massachusetts  far  south,  is  also  in  flower. 
Less  showy  than  the  last-named  species,  it  makes 
in  cultivation  a  neat,  compact  shrub,  with  erect, 
rather  rigid  branches,  covered  with  oval-lanceolatei 
bright  shining  leaves  and  erect  racemes  of  small, 
cylindrical,  pure  white  flowers.  It  will  flourish  in 
peaty  loam,  and  grows  and  spreads  rapidly. 

The  gbbat  iLAMEcoLOunEij  Azalea  (Khodo- 
dendron  calendulaceum)  is  in  flower,  rather  later 
than  most  of  the  garden  hybrids,  in  which  its  blood 
is  mingled,  and  which  do  not  surpass  it  in  the 
splendour  of  its  orange  and  flame-ooloured,  odour- 
less flowers.  It  is  a  common  shrub  in  the  Alleghany 
forests  from  Tennsylvania  southward,  where  it  often 
grows  in  great  masses,  lighting  up,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  with 
sheets  of  flame.     It  is  quite  hardy  in  cultivation 
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here.  No  North  American  plant  surpasses  it  in 
brilliancy  of  bloom,  and  few  are  better  worth  a 
conspicuous  and  permanent  place  in  the  garden 
where  the  soil  is  suited  to  its  wants.  Limestone  is 
fatal  to  it,  as  it  is  to  all  Rhododendrons. 

LONICEBA  OBLONGIFOLIA  is  one  of  the  dwarf 
Bush  Honeysuckles  of  the  Northern  United  States 
and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden.  It  has  slen- 
der, upright  branches,  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  oblong 
leaves,  and  rather  large  pale  yellow  flowers,  on  long, 
slender  peduncles,  the  corolla  deeply  two-lipped, 
and  fully  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  found  in  cold 
deep  bogs  from  Northern  New  York  to  Wisconsin 
and  far  northward.  It  takes  kindly  to  cultivation 
here,  however,  and  thrives  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

Spir^a  cobymbosa  is  a  dwarf  species  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  found  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
1  foot  or  2  feet,  and  has  pale  oval  leaves,  cut-toothed 
towards  the  apex,  and  large,  handsome,  terminal, 
compound  corymbs  of  white  flowers,  which  are  now 
just  expanding. —  Garden  and  Forest. 


Shrubby  Meadow-swe  et  (Spirsei  ariiotolia). — 
In  making  a  selection,  say,  of  half  a  dozen  distinct 
kinds  of  shrubby  Spirajas,  this  species  must  certainly 
be  included,  for  it  is  widely  different  from  any  of  the 
others,  and  when  a  specimen  is  laden  with  its  beau 
tifnl  plume-like  blossoms  it  forms  a  most  hand- 
some object.  The  flowers  are  of  a  creamy  white 
tint  (not  pure  white,  as  I  have  seen  it  described)  and 
feathery.  To  make  the  most  of  this  Spir;ca,  it  should 
be  planted  in  a  spot  where  it  will  not  be  dried 
up  during  the  summer,  and  also  where  it  will  be 
somewhat  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays,  as  when  the 
blossoms  are  protected  from  the  full  heat  of  the  sun 
they  last  a  much  longer  time  in  perfection  than 
where  such  is  not  the  case.  All  the  Spiraeas,  and 
this  is  no  exception,  well  repay  a  little  liberal  treat 
ment,  and  if  a  specimen  of  this  be  occasionally  top- 
dressed  with  some  good  soil  and  a  little  of  the  old 
exhausted  wood  cut  out,  it  flowers  much  more  freely 
than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  allowed  to  grow 
untouched. — H.  P. 

Spiraea  crispifolia.  —  This  little  Japanese 
Spir;ca,  known  also  under  the  name  of  S.  bnllata,  is 
quite  a  gem  among  dwarf  shrubs,  for  at  most  it 
only  reaches  a  height  of  a  foot,  yet  it  grows  freely 
and  soon  forms  quite  a  mass  of  sturdy  shoots.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  small  flattened  clusters 
on  the  point  of  every  shoot,  are  in  the  bud  state 
of  a  crimson  colour,  but  when  fully  expanded  of  a 
pretty  carmine-pink.  Such  a  little  shrub  as  this  is 
more  fitted  for  planting  on  the  sunny  part  of  the 
rockwork,  where  its  roots  are  kept  moist,  than  in  a 
border  with  other  shrubs,  as  it  is  not  suftioiently 
robust  to  hold  its  own  with  more  vigorous  growing 
subjects.  Like  most  of  its  relatives,  this  Spirrea 
succeeds  best  where  the  soil  is  at  least  fairly  moist 
during  summer,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not 
be  in  a  waterlogged  condition.  Where  the  soil  is 
very  dry  I  find  that  the  foliage  is  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  red  spider,  which  will  cause  many  of  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  drop.  In  common  with 
nearly  all  the  Spirsuas,  the  blossoms  retain  their 
beauty  for  a  considerable  time  in  water  if  gathered 
just  as  they  are  on  the  point  of  expanding.  I  have 
seen  it  grown  very  successfully  as  a  pot  plant,  for 
it  forms  dense  healthy  masses  that  flower  profusely. 

SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Mag-nolia  grandiflora.— This  tlirives  well  in  the 
Ihlu  .jf  Wigl.t,  and  it  is  stranae  that  this  and  otlior  species 
arc  iii.t  iiiuru  widely  planted  in  eucli  favoured  sjiots.  I 
recently  noted  in  the  g.irdcns  of  Eist  Cowes  Castle  a 
standard  of  U.  grandiflura  with  a  large  handsome  head  about 
40  feet  in  height  and  a  clear  stem  of  some  8  feet  or  9  feet.— 

Venetian  Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus).— It  is  indeed 
surprising  that  such  a  beautiful  shrub  as  this  shouU 
be  so  much  neglected,  and  it  wag  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  find  sevorul  specimens  at  Dale  Park.  Some  of  them 
were  isolated  on  the  lawn,  others  wore  fringing  the 
shrulibery,  and  in  both  pusitiona  they  looked  v.'ry 
graceful.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  shrub  more 
elegant  than  this,  and  it  has  the  additional  merit  of 


remaining  an  object  of  great  beauty  for  many  weeks 
through  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 


Propagating. 


Hydrangeas. — Where  Hydrangeas  are  required  as 
little  dwarf  plants  carrying  one  enormous  head  of 
bloom,  this  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  put  in  the 
cuttings.  As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  select  as 
cuttings  shoots  that  would  be  certain  to  flower  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant,  it  is  evident  that 
though  they  wUl  root  in  less  time  than  the  stouter 
ones  the  weak  side  branches  must  not  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  do  not  contain  any  embryo 
heads  of  flowers.  A  way  to  obtain  good  cuttings 
where  there  are  no  planted-out  specimens  is  to 
plant  out  a  few  for  the  express  purpose,  taking  care 
that  they  are  in  good  soil,  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  and  in  a  sunny  spot,  as  if  grown  in  the 
shade  they  will  not  flower  so  well  The  cuttings 
should  be  taken  off  at  a  length  of  about  5  inches  or 
6  inches,  and  being  cut  at  a  joint  and  the  bottom 
pair  of  leaves  removed,  they  may  be  dibbled  singly 
into  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil.  If  there  is  a 
partially  spent  hot-bed  at  hand  it  is  a  first-rate 
place  to  strike  the  cuttings,  but  if  there  is  not  one 
available  they  will  root  in  an  ordinary  garden 
frame  kept  close  and  shaded,  though  they  strike 
more  quickly  with  a  little  bottom-heat. 

Ibis  K^mpfbei.— This  Iris,  which  by  reason  of 
its  gorgeous  blossoms  attracts  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  at  this  season  of  the  year,  can, 
like  all  of  its  class,  be  propagated  by  division,  and  I 
find  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  carry  this  out  is  in 
the  f  pring,  just  as  the  plants  show  the  first  indica- 
tions of  starting  into  growth.  By  splitting  them 
up  in  the  autumn  and  early  vrinter  I  lost  several 
plants  ;  whereas  if  divided  in  the  spring  they  grow 
away  at  once  and  root  directly.  After  divisicn 
they  need  no  coddling  whatever,  as  if  iilanted  in 
the  open  ground  their  growth  is  both  sturdy  and 
healtny  compared  with  that  which  is  produced 
where  they  are  protected  for  a  time  after  division. 

WiTSENiA  COBYMBOSA.  —  This  blue-flowercd 
greenhouse  plant  is  rarely  seen,  perhaps  to  some 
extent  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  subject  to  propagate,  for  many  fail  to  increase 
it  from  cuttings,  and  this  is  the  only  course  avail- 
able for  its  propagation.  A  very  good  time  of  the 
year  to  take  the  cuttings  is  just  as  the  season's 
growth  is  finished.  Each  cutting  must  be  formed 
of  one  of  the  fan-shaped  tufts  of  leaves  with  a  heel 
of  older  wood  at  the  base  thereof.  Generally  the 
best  cuttings  are  to  be  found  at  the  extreme  base  of 
a  plant,  where  quite  a  cluster  of  young  shoots  often 
occurs.  The  cuttings  may  be  either  put  singly  into 
small  pots  or  a  few  around  the  edge  of  a  larger  one, 
but  I  prefer  this  last,  as  when  around  the  edge  of  a 
pot  the  cutting  can  be  made  firm  without  burying 
it  so  deep  as  is  necessary  when  putting  it  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  pot.  The  best  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose is  very  sandy  peat,  with  a  thin  layer  of  clean 
sand  on  the  surface.  In  order  to  hold  the  cuttings 
firmly,  and  yet  avoid  the  necessity  of  burying  them 
too  deeply,  each  may  be  secured  in  position  by  a 
small  peg,  and  when  watered  they  should  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glass.  They  must  then  be  placed  in  a 
structure  that  is  kept  at  about  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, or  at  all  events  but  slightly  warm,  till  they 
callus,  when  a  little  additional  heat  will  hasten  the 
formation  of  roots. 

Bedding  planm.— The  wet,  cold  summer  we 
have  experienced  will  render  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  caltinga  of  many  bedding-out  subjects,  and  in 
the  case  of  such  things  as  Pelargoniums  the  shoots 
that  are  available  are  coarse  and  succulent,  and  not 
at  all  suitable  for  propagation.  In  the  case  of  cut- 
tings such  as  these,  whether  they  are  struck  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  ground,  the  great  consideration 
is  not  to  overwater  them,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  cuttings  of  bedding  Pelargoniums  will  stand  a 
considerable  amount  of  drought  without  injury,  and 
this,  of  course,  doubly  so  when  they  are  so  soft. 
By  some  they  are  struck  in  the  open  ground  and 
potted  up  for  the  winter  in  small  pots;  but  where 
it  is  desired  to  economise  space  as  far  as  possible 
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they  may  be  strnck  in  pans,  boxes,  or  store  pots 
and  wintered  therein.  In  this  case  they  must  be 
stood  in  a  well-drained  spot,  clear  of  woims,  for  if 
these  once  get  into  a  box  of  cuttings  they  often 
work  sad  havoc.  Of  such  things  as  Heliotropes, 
Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Cupheas,  and  other  subjects,  a 
few  good  stock  plants  will  in  a  gentle  heat  yield 
quite  a  crop  of  cuttings  in  the  spring ;  while  Coleus 
winter  much  better  in  the  shape  of  young  plants 
struck  during  July  and  August  than  from  old  spe- 
cimens. Lobelias  of  the  speciosa  class  may  be 
struck  from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots, 
and  if  a  few  old  plants  are  wintered  somewhere  on  a 
dry  shelf,  they  will  give  plenty  of  cuttings  in  the 
spiing.  Calceolaria  cuttings  are  best  put  in  later 
than  this ;  and  where  tuberous  Begonias  are  needed 
for  bedding,  they  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  if  sown  about  the  middle  of  January  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  pricked  off  and  potted  as  they 
require  it.  T. 


LAYERING  CARNATIONS. 
Carnations  are  blooming  so  late  this  year,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  get  layering  done  at  the  usual 
time.  Owing  to  the  damp  weather,  which  has  had 
a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  flowers,  the  plants  have 
made  a  stronger  growth  than  usual,  and  I  would 
much  rather  be  a  fortnight  late  and  have  good 
robust  shoots  to  operate  on  than  weak  ones  at  an 
earlier  period.  Roots  are  not  only  made  more  readily, 
but  in  greater  abundance  when  the  wood  is  full  of 
sap  and  robust.  Last  year  I  did  not  layer  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  until  after  the  middle  of  August, 
and  I  never  had  a  stronger  lot  of  plants.  They 
bloomed  well,  and  from  each  plant  I  shall  get  from 
eight  to  a  dozen  good  strong  layers.  As  they 
were  kept  under  glass  they  were  ready  for  layering 
by  the  first  week  in  this  month.  In  the  case  of 
new  kinds,  or  of  any  that  it  is  wished  to  get  a  stock 
of  as  soon  as  possible,  I  counsel  the  removal  of  the 
flower-stems  at  an  early  date,  as  this  will  throw  a 
stronger  flow  of  sap  into  the  shoots,  and  they  will 
in  consequence  be  better,  and  can  be  layered  rather 
earlier  than  when  they  are  allowed  to  bloom.  Many 
suppose  that  the  "  grass  "  is  not  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  layering  until  the  flowers  fade,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  long  enough 
they  can  be  layered,  and  they  will  often  make  roots 
more  quickly,  as  the  wood  has  not  become  so  hard 
and  wiry,  which  it  often  does  when  the  flowering 
period  takes  place  in  a  hot  dry  time. 

Having  a  plant  or  two  each  of  some  new  kinds 
and  the  season  being  so  late,  I  layered  them  just 
as  the  first  buds  were  opening.  This  will  give 
me  much  stronger  plants,  as  they  will  have  a 
fortnight  longer  to  make  roots  in  than  if  I  had 
waited  till  the  flowers  faded.  In  a  general  way, 
no  one  would,  of  couree,  like  to  spoil  the  appear- 
ance of  their  plants  by  layering  them  when  in 
bloom,  but  young  plants  bought  in  in  spring  are 
often  too  weak  to  produce  much  bloom,  and  it  is 
better  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  really 
good  specimens  for  the  following  year.  From 
various  causes,  too,  certain  kinds  will  get  into  a 
weakly  condition,  from  which  early  layering  will 
help  to  remove  them.  It  was  once  considered  the 
right  thing  to  cut  off  the  tips  of  the  foliage  in  layer- 
ing, and  some  may  still  practise  what  should  be 
an  obsolete  method,  for  I  cannot  see  that  any  good 
purpose  is  thereby  served.  On  the  contrary,  com- 
mon sense  should  tell  us  that  it  must  lower  the 
vitality  of  the  young  plants  to  mutilate  the  foliage. 
Trade  growers  do  not  do  so  now,  although  most  of 
them  did  so  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Plants  with 
some  of  the  leaves  partially  clipped  away  would  not 
give  satisfaction  at  the  present  time.  I  find  that 
there  is  nothing  better  for  pegging  the  shoots  into 
than  the  refuse  of  the  potting  bench.  This  is 
always  well  mixed  with  .sand,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prepare  a  compost  that  would  better  answer 
the  purpose.  Passed  through  a  fine  sieve  when  quite 
dry  it  wUI  be  in  capital  order,  and  roots  are  made 
very  quickly  in  it.  J.  C.  B. 


have  been  beautifully  and  most  effectually  concealed 
by  Mr.  Busbury.  Wire  netting  of  ^-iueli  mesh  has 
been  put  up,  leaving  a  space  of  about  1  inch  between 
that  and  the  wall,  which  was  filled  with  small  pieces  of 
turfy  loam  and  peat.  Into  this  was  pricked  small 
plants  (if  the  commoner  sorts  of  Maiden-bair  Pern  and 
various  Pterises  and  the  result  is  a  wall  of  Fern  fronds, 
pretty  in  itself,  an  ornament  to  the  house,  and  a  most 
usefnl  resource  for  cutting  from,  thereby  obviating  the 
necessity  of  disfiguring  good  plants  in  pota. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Covering  walls  of  damp  houses.— The  back 
walls  of  some  of  the  glasshouEes  at  Arundel,  which  by 
reason  of  the  moisture  become  green  and  nosighfly 


HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIS. 

Can  this  be  shown  as  a  greenhouse  plant  ?  I  think 
it  can,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  hardy  is  this  country,  except  in  favour- 
able localities.  I  was  at  a  flower  show  not  long 
since,  where  two  very  fine  specimens  in  pots  were 
shown  as  greenhouse  plants,  and  exception  was 
taken  to  them  as  such.  I  could  not  agree  to  the 
objection,  and  I  am  fortified  in  that  position  by  the 
procedure  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  who  in  his  book 
on  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  gives  it  a  place  and 
devotes  a  long  article  to  its  culture.  However  well 
grown  and  flowered,  it  is  not  a  strong  exhibition 
plant,  but  it  comes  in  very  useful  late  in  the  season 
to  make  up  a  collection  of  nine  and  twelve.  The 
plants  in  question  were  covered  with  small  trusses 
of  flower.  The  fact  was  they  were  allowed  to  carry 
too  many,  and  a  judicious  thinning  out  would  have 
increased  the  size  both  of  the  trusses  and  individual 
blooms  in  the  case  of  those  allowed  to  remain. 
When  grown  in  pots  it  should  have  a  liberal  treat- 
ment, and  be  well  fed  as  it  comes  into  flower. 

In  suitable  localities  and  soils  the  Hydrangea  is  a 
very  fine  plant  in  the  open.  When  in  Ireland  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  I  saw  in  a  garden  in  the  valley 
of  the  Blackwater,  near  to  Lismore,  some  speci- 
men Hydrangeas  of  enormous  size,  like  a  tall  and 
huge  clump  of  Rhododendrons,  that  must  have  been 
there  many  years,  for  the  lady  of  the  house  said  she 
had  known  them  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  and 
the  plants  were  very  large  then.  What  was  most 
striking  about  them  was  the  rich  hue  of  blue  seen  in 
the  blossoms,  thus  attesting  to  the  presence  of 
oxide  in  the  soil.  It  was  the  case  at  Muckross, 
Killarney;  there  Hydrangeas  blossom  freely  planted 
out,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  that  did  not  produce 
blossoms  of  a  blue  tint. 

It  is  in  such  favoured  localities  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  along  the  south  coast  that  the  Hy- 
drangea does  so  well  as  a  border  plant.  The  plant 
does  best  on  a  south  exposure.  The  soil  should 
not  be  too  moist,  and  it  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
sheltered  from  cutting  winds.  Strong  young  plants 
should  be  planted  out  in  spring  in  order  to  form 
border  specimens,  or  if  done  in  autumn,  as  early  as 
possible,  so  that  the  plants  may  become  thoroughly 
established  before  the  winter  sets  in.  No  autumn 
removal  should  be  attempted  before  the  plants 
begin  to  shed  their  leaves,  as  the  wood  is  then 
pretty  well  ripened.  A  suitable  compost  for  Hy- 
drangeas in  the  open  is  good  loam  from  a  pasture, 
some  burnt  ashes  or  a  little  peat,  and  leaf-mould 
mixed  together  and  trodden  firmly  about  the  roots. 
I  know  a  case  where  some  plants  were  put  into  such 
a  compost  with  the  result  that  they  grew  into 
veiy  fine  specimens  indeed,  and  bloomed  abundantly 
and  finely. 

But  some  management  is  necessary  if  the  plants 
in  the  open  are  to  become  well-furnished  bushes 
blooming  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  Hy- 
drangea is  one  of  those  plants  which  will  not  thrive 
well  or  develop  its  flowers  finely  if  left  to  itself. 
Some  pruning  is  necessary.  It  is  known  to  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  habit  of  the  plant  that  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots  are  feeble,  often  imper- 
fectly swollen  and  immature,  while  these  are  the 
parts  likely  to  be  affected  by  cold.  To  prune  back 
the  shoots  therefore  to  a  point  where  they  are 
stronger  and  more  robust  is  a  necessary  operation, 
otherwise,  as  the  weak  points  would  first  expand 
their  buds,  and  the  branches  from  these  would  be 
weakly,  it  is  obvious  that  growth  and  flower  alike 
would  be  very  disappointing.     Pruning  back,  there- 


fore, so  as  to  leave  three  strong  basal  buds,  is  the 
best  direction  that  can  be  given,  though  the  process 
of  disbudding  may  be  found  necessary.  Each 
shoot  is  commonly  a  flowering  one,  and  unless 
the  stem  be  very  strong  it  is  injudicious  to  allow  it 
to  produce  more  than  one  or  two  trusses,  if  good 
flowers  are  to  be  looked  for. 

Some  mulching  in  hot  dry  weather  will  be  found 
highly  beneficial,  and  especially  when  the  situation 
is  an  exposed  one.  It  is  a  water-loving  plant  in 
time  of  drought,  and  it  should  be  freely  supplied 
when  desired.  R.  D. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse.  —  Solanums.  —  The  berry-bearing 
Solanums,  like  most  other  things,  have  been  affected 
by  the  cold  sunless  season,  and  have  made  less  pro- 
gress than  usual,  so  that  except  where  the  stock 
was  propagated  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  pushed  on  afterwards,  the  crop  of  berries  will 
be  late  in  colouring.  Little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
to  hasten  the  ripening  process,  but  careful  culti- 
vators will  not  fail  to  take  note  of  the  advantage 
there  is  in  always  being  prepared  for  exceptional 
summers  like  the  present  by  timely  propagating 
such  things  as  require  a  long  season  to  bring  them 
into  condition.  Manure  water  should  be  given 
freely  ;  this  will  not  only  keep  the  foliage  green  and 
healthy,  but  enhance  the  value  of  the  plants  as  long 
as  the  berries  are  attractive.  Where  the  plants 
have  been  turned  out  in  beds  it  will  be  well  to  cut 
their  roots  round  in  the  usual  way  earlier  than  is 
necessary  in  drier  seasons.  Unless  this  is  done 
more  than  once,  a  severe  check  will  be  given  to  the 
]  ilants  when  taken  up,  except  where  larger  pots  are 
given  than  is  desirable.  If  the  weather  should  be 
dry  and  hot  during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks, 
sjringe  freely  in  the  afternoon,  so  fas  to  keep  down 
red  sjiider,  as  it  this  gains  a  footing  the  foliage  will 
suffer. 

Hbliotbopes. — By  many  the  perfume  of  Helio- 
trope is  held  in  such  estimation  that  a  constant 
supply  of  flowers  is  required.  When  they  are 
wanted  in  quantity  during  winter,  large  old  speci- 
mens, either  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots,  should  be 
depended  on.  The  plants  will  attain  a  very  large 
size  when  their  roots  have  the  run  of  a  good-sized 
bed  of  well-prepared  soil,  either  in  the  form  of 
standards  or  trained  on  a  back  wall,  but  in  the 
latter  case  unless  the  house  is  light  and  the  plants 
are  not  shaded  by  other  things,  the  flowers  come 
deficient  in  both  size  and  quantity.  With  enough 
root  room  and  annual  repotting  Heliotropes  will 
last  for  many  years  and  keep  on  increasing  in  size 
and  in  the  quantity  of  flowers  they  yield.  The 
latter  to  a  very  great  extent  depends  on  the  vigour 
that  is  kept  up,  and  to  assist  this  give  manure  water 
every  other  time  the  soil  requires  moisture  all 
through  the  autnmn.  The  flowers  should  be  pinched 
out  as  soon  as  they  appear ;  this  is  necessary  to 
husband  the  strength  for  a  time  when  they  will  be 
required  to  bloom.  Where  small  examples  of  Helio- 
tropes are  grown  they  come  in  for  the  decoration  of 
warm  conservatories  and  living-rooms  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  autumn.  In  their  case  also  it  is 
requisite  to  get  as  much  vigour  storedup  as  possible 
by  keeping  the  blooms  pinched  out  and  by  a  free  use 
of  manure  water.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in 
the  open  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  and 
air  so  as  to  secure  as  much  substance  and  solidity 
in  the  growth  as  possible.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary with  soft  quick-growing  things,  such  as  Helio- 
tropes, as  on  the  firm  mature  character  of  the 
growth  depends  the  blooming. 

Stove. — Achimenks. — Plants  that  flowered  early 
in  the  season  will  now  be  preparing  for  their  season 
of  rest  by  ceasing  to  make  growth.  Let  them  have 
a  light  position  in  an  airy  house  or  pit  where  there 
is  a  moderate  amount  of  heat,  giving  less  water 
than  was  necessary  earlier  or  when  active  growth 
was  in  progress.  The  soil  must,  however,  not  be 
allowed  to  get  so  cry  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  flag. 
If  this  happens  it  will  prevent  the  tubers  attaining 
the  mature  condition  which  is  indispensable  to 
enable  them  to  come  safely  through  the  resting 
period.       Much    of    the   decay    that   takes  place 
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during  winter  in  the  roots  of  Achimenes  is  owing  to 
the  insufficient  ripening  of  the  tubers,  which  is 
usually  brought  about  by  neglect  in  giving  the 
plants  reasonable  attention  after  they  have  flowered. 
Proof  of  this  can  easily  be  had  by  examining  the 
tubers  of  plants  that  have  been  allowed  to  die  ofE 
prematurely  in  cold  quarters  after  they  have 
bloomed  and  comparing  them  with  others  that 
have  had  a  chance  of  ripening  off  properly.  In  the 
latter  case  the  tubers  will  be  stout  and  plump, 
whilst  in  the  former  they  will  be  thin  and  in  a  half 
withered  state. 

Gloxinias. — Plants  that  were  started  early  will 
now  have  done  blooming.  If  they  have  been 
placed  in  cool  quarters  whilst  in  flower  they  should 
at  once  be  moved  to  a  house  or  pit  where  there  Is  a 
little  heat.  This  is  requisite  to  help  the  tubers  to 
ripen  off. 

Gloxinias,  LATB-FLOWEEiNfi. — The  plants  in- 
tended for  blooming  during  the  autumn  that  have 
been  raised  from  seed  sown  in  winter  or  early  spring 
will  now  be  pushing  up  their  flowers.  They  should 
not  be  kept  too  hot,  as  under  a  high  temperature 
the  flowering  season  is  more  quickly  over  and  the 
flowers  are  less  enduring.  Intermediate  warmth 
suits  them  best.  In  this,  if  the  plants  are  kept 
close  to  the  glass  with  no  more  shade  than  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  foliage  from  getting  discoloured 
with  the  sun,  they  will  continue  to  bloom  much 
longer,  and  the  flowers  wiU  keep  fresh  longer  when 
cut,  for  which  purpose  Gloxinias  are  better  adapted 
than  many  stove  subjects,  provided  the  plants  have 
been  well  managed. 

IxoRAS. — Where  Ixoras  are  properly  treated  they 
are  amongst  the  freest  growing  of  stove  plants,  so 
that  if  not  cut  in  freely  once  a  year  the  specimens 
become  too  large.     It  is  well  to  do  this  about  this 
time,  as  it  gives  them  a  chance  of  making  fresh 
growth  before  winter.    This  admits  of  their  bloom- 
ing much  earlier  in  spring  than  if  the  cutting  back 
is  deferred  untU  they  are  about  to  move.    Where 
the  growth  is  free  the  branches  may  be  shortened 
back  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  about  two-thirds  of 
their  length,  thinning  out  any  weak  shoots  that  may 
exist,  as  it  is  the  strong  growths  only  that  carry 
large  trusses  of  bloom.     After  cutting  in,  the  plants 
should  be  immediately  well  syringed  with  insecti- 
cide, as  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less  afEected 
with  brown  scale  or  other  troublesome  insects ;  and 
when  all  the  young,  partially  matured  foliage  is 
removed,  as  it  will  be  by  cutting  in,  it  gives  an 
opportunity  for  using  the  insecticide  in  a  stronger 
state,  without  danger  of  injuring  the  foliage,  than 
would  be  safe  at  other  times.    They  should  be  kept 
in  a  brisk  heat  through  the  autumn,  so  as  to  en- 
courage them  to  make  new  growth.    Ixoras  should  be 
placed  together  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  stove,  with 
little  or  no  shade,  unless  it  is  found  that  there  are 
lenses  in  the  glass  that  burn  the  leaves.     Syringe 
freely  overhead  in  the  afternoons  at  the  time  the 
lights  are  closed.     If  the  house  affords  plenty  of 
light  and  the  plants  are  kept  well  up  to  the  glass, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  giving  nearly  so  much  air 
as  is  often  supposed  to  be  necessary.   The  admission 
of  a  large  amount  of  air  has  the  effect  of  drying  up 
the  atmosphere  too  much  to  allow  many  things,  in- 
cluding Ixoras,  to  make  the  progress  they  are  capable 
of;  hence  the  indifferent  condition  that  these  and 
some  others  of  our  finest  stove  subjects  are  too  often 
seen  in.     When  the  plants  have  broken  into  growth, 
any  that  require  a  shift  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  and  have  as  much  of  the  old  soil  removed  as 
can  be   done  without  disturbing  the  roots  much. 
Ixoras  like  plenty  of  pot-room,  and  also  as  much  of 
the  soil  removing  annually  as  can  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  roots  in  a  way  togivethe  plants 
a  check.   There  must  never  be  any  attempt  to  shake 
them  out,  as  small  examples  do  not  require  it,  and 
large  specimens  would  be  so  much  affected  by  it 
that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  make  much  pro- 
gress afterwards  for  some  time. 

DiPLADENiAS.  —  As  long  as  there  is  enough 
warmth  kept  up  in  the  house  these  plants  occupy 
and  the  general  treatment  is  such  as  will  keep  them 
growing  freely,  they  will  go  on  flowering  when  the 
roots  are  healthy  and  active.  Dipladenias  are  free 
growers,  and  to  have  them  in  good  order  they  must 


have  a  high  temperature.    Under  favourable  con- 
ditions the  shoots  extend  to  a  great  length  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  and  to  support  this  the  soil  be- 
comes impoverished  before  the  end  of  summer,  to 
make  up  for  which  manure  water  must  be  given 
from  this  time  until  the  plants  cease  flowering. 
Assistance  in  this  way  is  more  necessary  than  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  are  potted  in  soil  which  has 
a  good  deal  of  manure  mixed  with  it,  and  which 
most  of  the  successful  growers  of  Dipladenias  use 
very  sparingly  or  not  at  all.     Where  a  stock   of 
Dipladenias  is  required  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  propagate,  as  when  the  cuttings  are  struck  now 
and   kept  growing  all  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  they  get  much  further  advanced  than  plants 
that  are  raised  in  the  spring.    Cuttings  made  of  one 
or  two  joints  of  the  half -ripened  wood  will  root,  but 
if  there  happens  to  be  any  stout  young  shoots  pro- 
duced from  the  old  wood  in  the  way  that  strong 
specimens  often  push  them,  these  should  be  taken 
off  with  a  heel.     Cuttings  of  this  description  root 
quickly  and  grow  away  quickly  afterwards.    Where 
it  is  desirable  to  raise  plants  that  will  flower  in  the 
least  possible  time,  Dipladenias  can  be  propagated 
from  layers.    Any  strong  branches  will  do  either 
when  the  wood  is  fuUy  matured  or  in  a  half-ripened 
state.    A  notch  should  be  made  at  a  joint  and  the 
shoots  pegged  firmly  down  in  7-inch  or  8-inoh  pots, 
which  must  be  drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
good  turfy  peat  and  some  sand.     The  peat  should 
have  a  portion  of  the  earthy  matter  removed  in  the 
way  that  is  practised  in  preparing  peat  for  potting 
Dipladenias  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  shoots  be- 
yond the  place  where  they  are  layered  must  be  kept 
in  an  erect  position,  or  nearly  so,  as  these  plants 
have  the  greatest  dislike  to  their   tops  hanging 
down.     Roots  will  be  formed  in  a  few  weeks,  but  it 
is  better  not  to  then  separate  the  layered  plants 
from  the  parent  specimens,  as  whilst  attached  they 
will  make  much  more  progress.    Later  on  in  autumn 
when  separation  is  effected,  it  is  well  to  partially 
sever  the  layers  and  then  allow  two  or  three  weeks 
to  elapse  before  completing  it,  as  in  this  way  the 
check  will  be  less   felt.     If  the  layers  can  have 
warm  stove  treatment  through  the  winter,  such,  for 
instance,  as  kept  up  where  Gardenias  are  required 
to  bloom  during  the  dull  season,  they  will  make  a 
good  deal  of  progress  before  spring,  at  which  time 
they  should  be  moved  into  larger  pots.    So  managed 
they  will  bloom  fairly  next  summer.  T.  B. 


The  varieties  at  Kew  used  for  this  purpose  are 
gracilis  variegata,  a  beautifully  variegated  kind, 
the  leaves  white  and  green,  and  the  slender  red  and 
purple  flowers  hang  down  in  profusion  ;  it  is  excep- 
tionally free  and  elegant.  Of  the  variety  Alexandria 
there  are  several  plants,  and  the  red  and  white 
flowers  make  a  fine  show  owing  to  their  great  pro- 
fusion. Monarch  has  the  largest  blooms  of  any,  the 
sepals  broad  and  red,  and  the  corolla  purple ;  it  is  as 
free  as  the  others.  Venus  de  Medici  is  exceptionally 
pretty,  besides  being  remarkably  free ;  the  sepals  are 
pinky  and  corolla  purple -violet.  Dependens  pro- 
duces large  drooping  clusters  of  slender  flowers,  the 
colour  of  the  richest  crimson,  and  quite  distinct 
from  those  with  more  globular  -  shaped  blooms. 
Macrostemma  variegata  is  very  much  like  gracilis 
variegata. 

Littouia  modesta  is  such  an  extremely  grace- 
ful and  pretty  greenhouse  climber,  that  one  would 
expect  to  see  it  oftener  in  private  gardens.  It  looks 
like  its  commoner  relative,  the  old  Gloriosa,  in 
growth,  the  stems  being  slender  and  supple,  and  the 
leaves  ending  in  tendrils  that  enable  the  plant  to 
climb  to  a  height  of  0  feet  or  8  feet.  From  each  leaf 
axil  is  produced  a  large  bell-shaped  flower,  which 
is  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  and  lasts  a  long  time 
in  perfection.  Being  a  native  of  South  Africa,  it  is 
quite  a  cool-house  plant,  and  may  be  grown  well  in 
a  pot,  with  its  shoots  trained  against  a  pillar,  in  a 
light  position.  It  may  be  seen  in  bloom  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew. 
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Blue  Throatwort. — I  send  you  a  few  trusses  of 
Trachelium  casruleum,  which  we  grow  in  3-inch  and  4-iEch 
pots.  Plants  carrying  trusses  like  the  enclosed  are  useful 
for  decoration.  I  grow  specimens  of  this  plant  also  with 
eighty  trusses.  The  spikes  of  Celtia  arcturus  I  send  .are 
from  seedling  plants  in  4-inch  pots. — B.  Molyneu.\,  t^iran- 
iiiorc  Pari',  BisJiop's  li'ttltJtam. 

Campanula  Vidalli. — This  is  a  shrubby  species, 
and  we  occasionally  meet  with  a  specimen  in  a  pot, 
neglected  and  perhaps  half-starved,  under  which  con- 
ditions it  manages  to  throw  up  several  spikes  of  larf^e 
waxy-white  tubular  flowera,  which  ;iro  slightly  coni- 
presaed  towards  the  middle  of  the  tube.  It  is  so  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  other  members  of  this  great  family, 
that  it  seems  a  pity  to  neglect  it.  Has  it  been  tried 
out  of  doors,  anil  if  so,  doca  it  prove  luirdy  ? — X. 

Tlie  Rush-leaved  Strelitzia(S.juncea).— This 
ia  rather  a  rare  Strelitzia  which  has  been  flowering  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford.  The  leaves  are  Hush- 
like,  and  in  reality  not  leaves  at  all,  but  merely 
petioles  elongated  to  a  length  of  3  feet  or  4  feet,  the 
leaf  proper  being  juat  visible  in  a  young  state  when 
first  the  leaf  stalk  is  thrown  up.  It  is  only  about 
1  inch  long  and  very  narrow.  A  good  figure  of  this 
apccioa  appears  in  the  Bclaiiical  Mayaziiie,  The 
flower  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  S.  regiua,  but 
the  lower  lip  portion  is  richer  and  darker. 

Fuchsias  at  Kew. — There  is  just  now  a  beau- 
tiful show  of  Fuchsias  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew, 
the  plants  being  old  specimens  trained  up  the  roof 
on  the  inside,  and  loaded  with  flowers  that  hang 
down  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  The  sight  of 
these  suggested  that  such  an  effect  might  be  re- 
peated in  many  greenhouses,  as  there  is  very  little 
trouble  in  growing  the  Fuchsia  and  little  cost  in  the 
first  place.  It  would  make  quite  a  change  from  the 
usual  run  of  things  that  greet  us  in  greenhouses. 


PLATE  663. 
CYCLAMEN-FLOWERED  DAFFODILS. 

(with  a  coloithed  plate  op  n.  teiandrds  vak. 

and  n.  cyclamineus.*) 
The  Narcissi  referred  to  in  the  coloured  plate, 
details  of  which  will  be  found  below,  are  cer- 
tainly amongst  the  most  curious  of  this  highly 
interesting  and  popular  genus.  The  triandrus 
section  especially  is  so  readily  procured  from 
seed,  and  in  itself  so  variable,  that  only  a  short 
time  must  elapse  before  it  will  be  plentiful  in 
our  gardens  ;  and  as  we  have  found  some  of  the 
forms  of  collected  bulbs  do  well  in  the  open 
against  a  wall,  our  own  seedlings  may  prove  of 
a  hardier  nature,  and  we  may  hope  yet  to  be 
able  to  grow  tliem  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus.  Since  the  introduction 
of  N.  cyclamineus  another  new  and  interesting 
Daffodil  (N.  Jolmstoni)  has  been  found.  This 
Prof.  Henriques  thinks  possible  may  be  a  hybrid 
between  calathiuus  antl  Pseudo-Narcissus.  It 
is  also  perfectly  hardy  and  a  decided  acquisition. 
The  Cyclamen-  I'LOWEBBD  Daffodil  (N.  cycla- 
mineus), which  may  be  seen  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
coloured  plate,  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  and 
novel  of  this  large  and  important  family  introduced 
to  gardens  in  our  day,  and  presents  a  most  striking 
example  of  the  fallacy  too  often  indulged  of  sup- 
posing a  plant  not  to  be  in  cultivation,  or  even  in 
existence,  simply  because  we  do  not  happen  to  know 
it.  Dean  Herbert,  whose  acquaintance  with  bulbs  of 
all  kinds  was  very  great,  disposes  of  this  plant  in 
his  "Amaryllideic,"  p.  30(i,  "as  an  another  absur- 
dity which  will  never  be  found  to  exist.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  rejecting  it  as  a  nonentity."  And  yet 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  identical  plant  has  been 
rediscovered,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  growers 
after  having  been  lost  sight  of  for  nearly  250  years. 
The  first  trace  of  this  Daffodil  appears  in  the  shape 
of  a  rude  figure,  under  the  name  of  Narcissus  his- 
panicus  minor  ample  calioe,  foliis  reflexus  (tab.  47), 
in  a  very  interesting  old  book  called  "  Jardin  du  Roy  " 
(Pierre  Vallet),  published  in  Paris  in  1623.  Four- 
teen years  later  (l(ili7)amuch  better  figure  appeared 
at  plate  20  in  the  "  Theatrum  Floriu,"  also  published 

*  Drawn  for  Toe  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the  Eoyal 
Gardens,  Kew,  April  Ifl,  1888.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Gulllaumo  Beveroyns. 
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at  Paris.  Afterwards  (1640)  we  find  it  in  Parkin- 
son's "  Theatrnm  Botanicnm ; "  and  then  Haworth 
in  his  monograph,  1838,  named  it  Narcissus  minor 
cyclamineus.  Here  it  was  lost  sight  of  until  redis- 
covered by  Mr.  Edwin  Johnston  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oporto,  flowering  early  in  March.  It  has 
also  been  collected  by  Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Barr  in  the 
same  locality.  The  frontispiece  on  Barr's  Daffodil 
catalogue,  1887,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  of 
the  home  of  this  interesting  bulb,  will  give  those 
who  may  have  the  facilities  an  idea  of  the  treatment 
it  requires.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to 
plant  it  too  near  the  water,  and  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  as  to  its  hardiness,  as  it  has  withstood 
the  last  trying  winter  without  the  slightest  hurt. 
In  a  wild  state  it  seems  to  be  variable  not  only  in 
the  height  of  the  plant,  but  also  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  this  may  in  a  measure 
account  for  some  of  the  forms  not  exactly  fitting 
the  old  drawings.  As  a  Daffodil  flower  it  is  cer- 
tainly unique  with  its  reflexed  Cyclamen-like  flowers, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  As  it 
appears  to  ripen  seed  freely,  it  will  doubtless  soon 
be  as  common  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  its  native 
habitat  it  is  found  growing  in  sandy  loam  on  the 
banks  of  streams,  &c.,  at  an  altitude  of  300  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botan'ica I  ilaga- 
zine  (t.  6950).     N.  Henriquesi  hort.  is  a  synonym. 

Angels'  Tears,  Cyclamen-flowered  Daffo- 
dils (N.  triandrus  vars.). — Although  the  varieties  of 
this  superb  species  have  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  few  years,  both  from  coUeoted  bulbs  and  home- 
grown seed,  and  although  we  have  now  many 
intermediate  forms  with  long  and  short,  bread  and 
narrow  trumpets,  yet  we  can  still  distinguish  many 
of  the  old  types  described  by  Haworth,  Salisbury, 
and  others.  Amongst  the  most  notable  of  these 
are  concolor,  pulchellus,  nutans,  cemuus,  pallidulus, 
&o.  All  these  forms  are  natives  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  only  one,  viz.,  N.  calathinus,  being  found 
outside,  its  native  habitat  being  the  Isle  of  Glenans, 
Brittany.  These  forms,  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  smaU-flowered  Narcissi,  seem  to  have  been 
very  much  neglected  in  our  gardens  until  very  re- 
cently, although  we  find  little  difficulty  in  cultivat- 
ing them  in  the  open  air  when  given  the  kindly 
shelter  of  a  wall  or  hedge.  Wherever  the  forms  of 
Corbularia  will  do  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
growing  these,  some  of  the  stronger  growing  of 
which  have  shed  their  seeds,  and  have  become  quite 
a  pest  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  original  clumps. 
Oar  success  with  them  in  the  open  along  with 
the  other  Daffodils  has  not  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  last 
three  or  four  winters.  However  this  may  be,  these 
varieties  of  N.  triandrus  with  their  pretty  flowers 
and  graceful  habit  of  growth  should  be  given  a  fair 
trial  in  every  garden  ;  at  first  with  a  little  protection 
until  established,  after  which  they  may  be  tried  in 
more  exposed  positions.  We  have  found  them 
amenable  to  a  gentle  heat  in  early  spring,  and  find 
them  extremely  useful  for  the  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory, as  they  continue  in  flower  for  such  a 
long  time.  Following  Mr.  Baker's  monograph  of  the 
Narcissi,  N.  triandrus  is  taken  as  the  type,  the  col- 
our of  the  flowers  of  which  is  given  as  pure  white. 
This  is  the  form  represented  in  our  coloured  plate. 

N.  T.  VAB.  CONCOLOR  has  self -coloured  pale  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  a  very  pretty  and  distinct  form. 

N.  T.  VAR.  PALLIDULUS,  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Ma/jazbie,  eiTSa,  has  primrose-yellow  flowers. 

N.  T.  VAR.  PULCHELLUS  (Jlofauical  JfiJi/miuc, 
t.  1262,  and  Sweet's  Brit.  FJ.  Gard.,  ser.  2,  t.  ii'.i)  has 
a  pure  white  trumpet  with  yellow  segments.  Salis- 
bury, in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Hort.  Hoc  ," 
vol.  i.,  p.  354,  tells  us  that  this  variety  was  for  many 
years  confined  to  the  gardens  about  Halifax,  Yorks, 
where  he  helped  to  propagate  it  when  at  school  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  was  flogged  in  the  Whit- 
suntide holidays  of  1769  for  running  out  of  bounds 
to  know  the  name  of  it  at  North  Bierly.  Again,  he 
says  that  Mr.  George  Anderson,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  London  nurserymen,  has  pretty  well  cleared 
the  north  of  it,  and  if  they  will  make  it  plentiful  in 
the  south  I  shall  rejoice.  The  surest  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  a  border  of  pure 
loam  rather  moist  than  dry  about  once  in  four  or  I 


five  years.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  decayed  the 
bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and  transplanted. 

N.  T.  NUTANS  (trilobus,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  945)  has 
a  crenulated  corona  and  segments  of  a  paler 
yellow.  We  seem  to  be  indebted  to  the  Dutch 
florists  for  preserving  this  variety,  as  it  was  from 
thence  our  nurserymen  drew  their  stocks.  It  was 
cultivated  by  Parkinson,  and  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  above. 

N.  T.  CEBNUUS  (figured  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  48)  has 
flowers  much  the  colour  of  nutans,  but  is  more 
robust  and  blooms  more  freely.  It  was  introduced 
by  E.  Whitaker  Gray,  M.  D.,  1777,  from  about  Oporto, 
and  Salisbury  says  he  grew  it  in  the  open  air  at 
Chapel  AUerton,  and  even  procured  ripe  seed  in 
abundance. 

Sub-species  N.  calathinus.  —  This,  says 
Salisbury,  flowered  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Maddock, 
florist,  at  Walworth,  about  ISOO,  the  bulbs  being 
imported  from  Holland.  The  crown  is  larger  than 
in  triandrus,  nearly  as  long  as  the  segments,  pale 
sulphur-yellow.    Isle  of  Glenans.  D.  K. 
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HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

In  continuing  my  notes  on  these  plants  (see 
p.  599,  last  volume),  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  my  comments  are  from  small  experience, 
that  is,  where  many  persona  grow  hundreds  of 
plants  I  only  grow  a  dozen,  and  where  they 
grow  a  dozen  I  grow  but  one,  and  if  exception 
is  taken  to  my  remarks  on  this  account,  I  can 
only  plead  guilty,  but  at  the  same  time  I  may 
say  that  the  observations  thus  made  may  be 
equally  sound  and  perhaps  as  useful.  My  ob- 
ject in  this,  as  in  the  former  paper,  is  to  see  what 
have  been  the  effects  of  a  hot  summer  and  cold 
winter  on  these  plants,  and  what  help  for  the 
future  we  may  gather  from  the  experience  of 
the  past. 

Lilies. — The  behaviour  of  these  beautiful 
bulbs  has  been  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  If 
I  take  the  commonest  and  hardiest,  I  find  that 
the  clumps  of  davuricum,  testaceum,  and  candi- 
dum  have  both  grown  and  flowered  weakly 
in  comparison  with  what  they  have  done  in 
former  years  ;  they  have  not  grown  half  so  high 
as  usual,  nor  have  the  flowering  stems  here 
anything  like  the  normal  height.  The  latter 
(candidum)  has  behaved  in  its  usual  capricious 
manner  ;  my  clumps  have  bloomed,  it  is  true, 
but  then  neither  the  strength  of  the  flowering 
stem  nor  the  number  or  size  of  the  flowers  have 
been  anything  like  what  they  ought  to  have 
been,  yet  when  I  try  to  give  a  reason  for  it  I 
am  nonplussed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  must 
have  been  the  great  heat  of  last  summer  that 
caused  it,  but  as  I  go  through  my  parish  I 
see  it  in  some  places  similarly  dwarfed,  while 
in  another,  in  a  hot  sandy  soil  and  planted 
in  a  position  right  in  the  sun,  it  is  quite  equal 
to  what  it  usually  is,  with  stems  4  feet  to 
.')  feet  high,  and  with  an  abundance  of  fine 
blooms.  If  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
the  severe  winter  then  I  find  it  flourishing  in 
a  low  and  damp  situation,  where  it  must  have 
felt  the  influence  of  frost  more  than  on  my 
somewhat  elevated  and  dry  position.  Happily,  I 
havebeen  free  from  the  disease  which  seems  to  have 
done  so  much  damage.  I  heard  of  one  grower  who 
usually  sent  quantities  of  its  pure  white  flowers 
to  market  that  he  had  not  one  flowering  stem  unin- 
jured ;  the  disease  seemed  to  attack  them  about 
half-way  up  the  blooming  stalk,  and  then  to 
travel  both  upwards  and  downwards,  but  the 
oddest  thing  of  all  that  I  have  experienced  with 
Lilies  is  the  (in  one  case  complete,  and  in  the 
other  nearly)  disappearance  of  two  large  clumps 


of  Lilium  aurantiacum,  the  common  orange  Lily. 
Wliat  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  most 
common  of  all  hardy  Lilies,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture,  but  I  must  have  an  examination  by 
and  by  and  try  to  trace  it.  But  while  these 
very  hardy  Lilies  have  failed  some  others  have 
done  well ;  thus  Browni,  I  think  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  white  Lilies,  with  its  stout  leathery 
petals,  has  bloomed  capitally  ;  so  also  has  L. 
Szovitzianum.  The  white  Martagon,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  flowered  at  all  and  looks 
very  spindly.  Superbum,  too,  is  a  failure. 
This  I  am  not  surprised  at,  for  my  situation  is 
dry,  and  in  such  a  season  as  that  of  1887,  a 
swamp  Lily  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
well.  I  find  Lilium  speciosum  is  sadly  interfered 
with  by  earthworms,  and  is  not  a  very  great 
success. 

Amaryllids. — Here  again  the  seasons  have 
been  against  the  few  that  I  grow  of  Souchet's 
seedlings  of  vittata,  which  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  concerning  which  I  have  often  expressed  my 
surprise  that  I  so  seldom  see  them.  Some  which 
are  planted  in  a  warm  border  in  the  front  of  my 
greenhouse  have  been  there  these  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  have  withstood  some  severe  winters 
during  that  time' ;  they  have  again  flowered  this 
year,  but  with  diminished  vigour,  as  it  they  had 
not  received  as  much  nourishment  as  they  re- 
quired. I  think  that  if  growers  of  bulbous  plants 
were  to  try  these  beautiful  seedlings,  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  regard  them  with  favour  as  showy 
plants  for  such  a  situation. 

EucOMis  punctata,  another  very  showy 
bulb  which  continues  a  long  while  in  bloom,  has 
done  well,  and  forms  a  vigorous  clump  with 
large  leaves  and  a  flower-stem  about  2  feet  in 
height.  The  waxy-looking  little  flowers  are  set 
very  closely  together,  and  it  is,  moreover,  fra- 
grant— one  of  those  things  which  are  not  so  often 
seen  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Heuohera  sanguinea.—  I  quite  agree  with 
all  I  have  read  with  regard  to  the  value  of  this 
beautiful  herbace'ous  plant.  Its  foliage  and 
flowers  are  alike  pretty,  and  in  the  only  damp 
place  that  I  can  put  it,  it  has  done  very  well. 

Centaurea  macrocephala. — A  very  strong 
growing  and  distinct  looking  plant  with  large 
yellow  flowers  disposed  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  those  of  the  common  Artichoke,  only 
yellow  instead  of  blue.  It  seems  to  be  a  plant 
which  is  indifferent  as  to  what  soil  or  situation 
it  is  placed  in,  but  it  is  more  suitable  for  the 
back  row  of  a  herbaceous  border  or  for  a  shrub- 
bery. 

Alpine  Pinks. — I  had  had  some  little  diffi- 
culty with  these,  but  following  out  the  directions 
by  M.  Henri  Correvon  in  his  "  Plafites  des 
Alpes,"  I  have  succeeded,  very  much  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  I  made  a  small  plantation  of  some 
plants  I  obtained  from  him,  and  also  from  Dick- 
sou's,  of  Chester,  namely,  D.  alpinus,  glacialis, 
neglectus,  and  csesius,  for  I  was  anxious  to  see 
what  was  their  ditt'erence,  as  I  fancied  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  them,  and 
I  hope  by-and-by  to  look  into  the  matter  a 
little  further.  At  present  I  see  no  difference 
between  glacialis  and  alpinus,  but  neglectus  is 
very  different  in  habit.  There  is  another,  D. 
Atkinsoni ;  this  bears  on  a  stem  about  9  inches 
high  flowers  of  a  most  brilliant  scarlet  colour, 
and  is  considered  by  some  as  a  hybrid  and 
the  parent  of  many  of  our  border  Pinks,  such  as 
Napoleon  III.  It  is  very  brilliant  and  well 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
trying  character  of  the  spring  for  such  flowers, 
they  look  now  very  healthy  and  promise  well  for 
another  year.  I  see  it  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wolley 
Dod  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden,  who 
writes  highly  of  it. 
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Arnebia  echioides  is  another  plant  that  has 
passed  safely  throiigh  the  double  ordeal  of  a  dry 
Eummer  and  severe  winter.  There  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve, any  difficulty  in  growing  it.  It  is  a  pretty 
and  singular  flower ;  the  fading  away  of  the  spots 
as  the  flowers  grow  older  is  very  cuiious,  while 
their  contrast  with  the  bright  golden-yellow  of 
the  petals  makes  it  very  attractive.  I  find  that 
it  is  now  throwing  up  some  second  blooms.  I 
suppose  the  wet  season  has  started  it  off  into 
growth  again. 

DORONICUM      PLANTAGINEUM      EXCELSUM     (or 

Harpur  Crewe's  Doronicum). — It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  say  too  much  for  this  plant,  it  is  so 
early-flowering,  the  colour  so  bright  and  rich, 
and  the  plant  itself  so  vigorous  that  everyone 
ought  to  grow  it ;  while  if  cut  down  after  flower- 
ing, it  very  often,  especially  in  a  season  like 
the  present,  will  throw  up  a  second  crop  of 
flowers. 

Cypripedium  spectabile. — This  moisture- 
loving  Orchid  felt  the  dry  season  very  much, 
and  although  my  clump  of  it  flowered  freely, 
yet  it  had  not  the  vigour  of  former  years,  nor 
were  the  flowers  so  fine  ;  the  wet  time  we  have 
lately  experienced  will  be,  however,  useful  to 
it,  and  I  hope  it  will  recover  its  vigour.  People 
are  sometimes  frightened  by  the  idea  of  this 
being  an  Orchid  from  attempting  to  grow  it. 
This  is  a  mistake ;  it  will  do  well  in  many  places, 
and  in  fact  better  than  many  of  our  native 
species,  which  seem  very  impatient  of  garden 
culture,  while  the  North  American  species 
makes  itself  perfectly  at  home. 

Orchis  foliosa  is,  I  hope,  at  last  making  it- 
self at  home.  I  have  tried  for  a  long  time  to  get  it 
to  do  so,  having  once  been  greatly  struck  with  it 
in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nursery  at  York,  but  it  is 
not  until  now  that  my  hopes  have  been  realised. 
This  may  seem  strange  to  many  growers  of  her- 
baceous plants,  but  then  it  must  be  recollected 
that  I  have  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  either 
shade  or  moisture  in  my  garden. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  been  writing  of  com- 
mon things,  not  like  my  friend  Mr.  Ewbank, 
who  makes  one's  mouth  water  at  the  beauties  he 
dilates  upon  ;  but  then  it  is  not  given  to  every- 
one to  reach  Corinth,  i.e.,  to  live  in  the  lele  of 
Wight,  and  I  know  full  well  what  a  treasure 
house  the  garden  at  St.  John's  Vicarage  is,  but 
then  if  we  have  our  joints,  we  must  also  have 
our  "  taters."  Let  me  have  the  humble,  but 
perhaps  useful  task  of  suppljing  them  for  Mr. 
Ewbank's  appeti&ing  joint.  Delta. 


Evidently,  for  I  can  see  its  marks  on  the  leaves  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  of  diy  warm  weather.  Those 
who  intend  to  cultivate  their  plants  in  pots  should 
now  dig  them  up,  and  this  aflfords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  dip  the  leaves  in  a  solution  of  soft- 
soapy  water  to  which  has  been  added  some  Tobacco 
liquor.  Soft  soap  of  the  strength  of  two  ounces  of 
soap  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  kill  green  fly,  but  red 
spider  does  not  mind  it  unless  some  Tobacco  liquor 
is  added  to  it.  This  troublesome  pest  cannot  stand 
a  mixture  of  both.  The  crowns  ought  to  be  parted 
out  carefully  by  hand,  and  each  separate  plant 
should  be  jiotted  in  a  45-inch  pot.  The  plants 
succeed  well  in  soil  prepared  as  for  Auriculas — loam 
four  parts,  leaf-mould  one  part,  decayed  manure 
one  part. — J.  Douglas. 


The  Wild  Spaniard  of  New  Zealand 
(Aciphylla  fquarrosa) — I  was  much  pleased  to  see 
this  fine  plant  thriving  well  in  the  open  air  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery ;  it  will  assuredly  form  a  fine  dot 
plant  upon  Grass.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  I'm- 
belliterae,  and  contains  some  four  or  five  species, 
natives  of  considerable  elevations  in  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand.  The  present  species  is  common  in 
the  Middle  Island,  and  also  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Northern  Island,  and  forms  a  stout  un- 
branched  plant  about  H  feet  in  height,  but  which 
sometimes  attains  to  nearly  0  feet ;  the  stem  is 
clothed  with  leaves  1  foot  or  more  long  ;  these  are 
divided  several  times  with  long  spinous  leaflets 
which  are  glaucous  or  grey,  and  which  would  afford 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  Lrreen  lawn.  The  plant 
is  said  to  form  a  dense  impenetrable  thicket  and 
contains  an  aromatic  gum.  It  has  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ball,  and  its  distinct  appearance  should  bring 
it  into  favour. — W.  H.  G. 

Laced  Polyanthuses. — These  choice  spring- 
flowering  plants  usually  do  badly  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  the  present  wet  and  exceptionally 
cold  tummer  has  suited  them  admirably.  The  eld 
variety  George  IV.  has  grown  with  greater  vigour 
than  I  ever  saw  it  in  the  north  or  south.  The  red 
spider  has  been  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity 


a  vigorous  grower,  but  in  this  respect  has  to  give 
place  to  Will  Threlfall  and  Germania.  The  two 
last  resemble  each  other  in  a  few  points,  but  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes  Germania  has  rather  more 
rounded  petals  and  a  slightly  deeper  shade  of  cclcar. 
Both  are  fine  additions  to  this  interesting  clafs.  I 
think  it  is  likely  they  are  both  seedlings  from  Pride 
of  Penshnrst,  as  they  partake  much  of  its  character. 
The  two  new  yellow  varieties  are  robust  growers 
and  make  grass  freely,  and  they  will  be  also  very 
fine  border  varieties.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  split 
their  pcds,  which  is  a  decided  advantage.  I  can 
strongly  recommend  Will  Threlfall  and  Germania 
as  well  worth  growing  for  cutting  purposes. — K.  D. 


NARCISSUS  TRIANDKUS  SUB-SPECIES 
CALATHINUS. 
I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Dod  in  The  Gaeden, 
August  11  (p.  119),  that  the  figure  of  N.  calathinns 
from  Mr.  A.  Rawson  at  p  90  of  The  Garden,  July 
28,  really  represents  a  form  of  the  Portuguese  N. 
triandrus,  and  not  the  sub-species  N.  calathinus  of 
the  Isle  Drenec.  In  speaking  of  N.  calathinus  of 
Redout e,  we  should  always  remember  that  two  dis- 
tinct varieties  are  figured  in  his  magnificent 
"  Liliacees,"  and  unless  the  particular  figure  is 
specified  confusion  may  ensue.  The  figure  of  N. 
calathinus  (Red.  Lib,  vol.  vii,  plate  410)  represents 
the  white,  or  nearly  white-flowered  plant  we  now 
have  in  cultivation  from  the  above-named  island 
oS  the  coast  of  Brittany.  Plate  177  in  vol.  iii.  of 
the  same  work  represents  a  pale  yellow,  or  sulphur- 
flowered  plant,  not  now  known  in  gardens,  but 
closely  resembling  some  of  the  sulphur-coloured 
hybrids  between  N.  Bulbocodium  and  N.  triandrus 
vars  ,  now  occasionally  found  in  Portugal,  and  Mr. 
T.  G.  Baker  in  his  "  Review  of  the  Genus  Nar- 
cissus," written  in  1869,  says  he  has  "seen  wild 
specimens  only  from  the  Isle  of  Glenaus,  in 
Brittany,  gathered  by  Gay  and  others,  and  from 
Portugal  gathered  by  Baron  Paiva."'  Mr.  Baker,  in 
his  new  woik  "AmaryllideiE,"  places  N.  calathinus 
as  a  sub-species  (not  as  a  variety)  under  N.  trian- 
drus, and  he  therein  refers  to  Redoute's  figure  177 
as  representing  typical  N.  calathinus,  and  he  further 
observes  that  the  figure  at  410  (misprinted  t.  40)  is 
synonymous  with  the  N.  reflexus  of  Brotero,  which 
connects  it  with  the  typical  N.  triandrus. 

I  believe  the  plant  figured  at  plate  177  of  Redoute's 
work  will  eventually  prove  to  be  a  hybrid  of  N. 
Bulbocodium  and  N.  triandrus,  or  possibly  N. 
pseudo-Narcissus.  Its  colour,  sub-erect  flowers, 
and  other  features  strongly  resemble  a  hybrid 
variety  from  Portugal  grown  by  Mr.  Dod,  and 
figured  in  Gardeners  Chronicle.  1877,  fig.  78,  p.  390. 
In  his  latest  work,  Mr.  Baker  places  N  rupicolaas  a 
sub-species  under  N.  juncifolius  ;  thus  he  has  really 
accorded  to  thatvariety  and  also  to  N.  calathinus  the 
relative  positions  Mr.  Dod  believes  they  should 
occupy. 

If  any  lo\er  of  Narcissi  will  take  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  Redoute's  "  Liliacees  "  (there  is  a  copy  in 
the  Linnean  Society's  Library  in  Piccadilly),  they 
will  find  t.  177,  which  Mr.  Baker  now  regards  as 
typical  N.  calathinu?,  is  quite  as  different  from 
what  we  cultivate  as  the  N.  calathinus  of  Isle 
Di6Dec  (t.  410);  quite  as  distinct  indeed,  even  if 
not  more  so,  than  the  latter  is  from  the  N.  trian- 
drus albu3  of  Portugal,  now  so  common  in  our  gar- 
dens. F.  W.  BUBBIDGE. 


Yellow  Carnations.— Of  the  small  collection  I 
have  grown  this  season,  five  varieties  are  well  worthy 
of  cultivation,  viz.,  Edith,  Florence,  Pride  of  Pens- 
hurst,  Will  Threlfall  and  Germania.  I  have  put 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  my  esti- 
mation, placing  Germania  as  the  highest.  Edith 
and  Florence  have  proved  a  little  delicate  grown  in 
pots ;  probably  the  compost  did  not  exactly  suit 
them,  and  then  the  incessant  rains  have  sorely  tried 
all  the  more  delicate  meinbers  of  the  tribe.  Edith 
is  yellow  ;  Florence  has  a  pleasing  shade  otbulT; 
the  foiiuer  has  made  but  liitle  grass;  the  latter 
will  give  me  a  few  layers.     Pride  of  Penshurst  is 


NOTES  ON  LILIES. 

For  the  last  month  we  have  been  gay  with  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  L.  umbellatum  or  davuricum,  but 
they  are  now  past,  while  several  forms  of  L.  elegans 
or  'Thunbergianum,  which  succeeded  them,  are  on 
the  wane,  though  there  are  some  varieties  still  in 
bloom.    'There  are,  however,  many  beautiful  Lilies 
now  at  their  best,  and  included  among  their  number 
is  that  popular  favourite  the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  can- 
didum),  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and 
most   commonly  grown  of   all  Lilies.     In  growing 
the  Madonna  Lily  the  great  point  is  not  to  disturb 
the  bulbs  unless  absolutely  necessary,  for  if   once 
planted  and  allowed  to  remain  untouched  they  in- 
crease in  strength  year  by  year.     Should,  however, 
it  be  intended  to  remove  any  established  clumps,  or 
in  purchasing   any  bulbs  for  planting,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  sooner  this  can  be  done  after 
the  flower  stems  decay  the  better,  and  while  I  have 
seen  dormant  bulbs  of  this  Lily  offered  for  sale  up 
to  Christmas,  I  should  prefer  to  see  them  planted  in 
their  permanent  quarters  quite  by  the  end  of  August, 
as  the  bulbs  by  then  again  commence  to  root.  There 
are  a  few  varieties  of  the  Madonna  Lily,  none  of 
which  are,  however,  equal  in  beauty  to  the  type. 
The  principal  are :  variegatum,  in  which  the  young 
leaves  are  marked  with  bright  yellow,   which  is 
especially  noticeable  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.    In  striatum  the  flowers  are  marked  with 
purple,  while  a  very  singular  foim  is  monstrosum, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  abortive  and  replaced  by 
white  petaloid  bracts.     A  Lily  which  is   by  some 
regarded  as  a  hybrid  between  L.  candidum  and  ite 
scarlet-flowered  L.  chalcedonicum  is  now  in  bloom. 
It  is  the  nankeen-coloured  L.  testaceum,  or  excel- 
sum,  as  it  is   sometimes   called,  and  whatever   its 
origin  (concerning  which  there  seems  a  good  deal 
of  doubt)  it  is  a  remarkably  distirct  Lily.    L.  chal- 
cedonicum is  not  jet  in  flower,  but  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching that  stage.    The  bright  sealing-wax-hke 
blossoms  of  this  kind  render  it  an  extremely  showy 
lily.     It  is  also   very  impatient  of  removal;   in- 
deed, I  can  never  induce  it  to  bloom  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  the  first  season  after  being  disturbed. 
Most  of  the  Martagon  section  are  now  in  bloom,  and 
while  several  shades  of  colour  are  to  be  found  among 
different  plants  of  the  ordinary  form  the  two  ex- 
treme types  are  represented  by  the  varieties  album 
and  dalmaticum  ;  the  last  is  characterised  by  very 
dark,  almost  blackish  purple  blossoms.     There  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  colour   of   the  blossoms  of 
those  sold  as  dalmaticum,  the  very  best  type  being 
somewhat  difficult   to   obtain.     We  have  now  L. 
Krameri  in  bloom,  both  from  newly  imported  bulbs 
and  also  from  those  that  have  been  in  the  ground 
one  and  two  years.    With  me,  not  far  from  London, 
on  an  open  well-drained  soil  and  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, this  suffers  greatly.  Indeed  it  is  in  all  respects 
a  delicate  Lily,  as  may  be  seen  by  the   imported 
specimens  sent  from  Japan  to  this  country  covered 
with  an  air-tight  coating  of   clay,  for  L.  Krameri 
suffers  more  from  the  journey  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  distinct  Lily,  varying  in  colour 
from  white  to  a  sort  of  purplish  pink. 

The  Himalayan  Ij.  polyphyllum  is  now  in  bloom, 
and,  though  it  is  certainly  not  a  showy  Lily,  it  is 
very  distinct  and  possesses  a  quiet  beauty.  The 
flower  is  generally  of  a  creamy-white  tint,  dotted 
more  or  less  profusely  with  purple.  The  shape  of 
the  flower  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  L.  monadel- 
phum,  the  flowering  season  of  which  has  been  past 
for  some  weeks.     This  Lily  (L.  polyphyllum)  has  a 
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very  distinct  bulb,  which  has  a  peculiarly  elongated 
form,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  shape  being  that 
of  the  Siberian  L.  tenuifolium.  Of  the  North 
American  Lilies  the  least  particnlar  in  its  cultural 
requirements  is  the  Panther  Lily  (L.  pardalinum), 
one  variety  of  which  (Bourgiei),  a  fine,  bright 
coloured  form,  is  earlier  in  expanding  its  blossoms 
than  any  of  the  others,  at  least  with  me.  If  planted 
properly,  this  Lily  will  push  out  at  first  its  creeping 
rhizome-like  bulbs  in  all  directions  and  increase 
quickly  in  size.  Though  Humboldt's  Lily  (L.  Hum- 
boldti)  is  so  beautiful  when  in  a  thriving  condition, 
it  is  far  more  often  met  with  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state,  while  L.  Washingtonianum  is  even  more  par- 
ticular in  its  requirements.  Besides  these  we  have 
L.  canadense  in  bloom,  and  a  very  beautiful  Lily  it 
is,  doing  well  in  a  cool,  slightly  shaded  spot  in  a  soil 
piincipally  composed  of  vegetable  matter.  L.  par- 
vum,  which  is  by  some  considered  to  be  a  variety  of 
L.  canadense,  is  a  remarkably  free-flowering  Lily, 
the  ground  colour  being  orange-yellow,  while  the 
interior  of  the  flower  is  more  or  less  spotted.  As 
far  as  individual  blooms  are  concerned,  L.  colum- 
bianum  is  very  much  like  the  last,  except  that  the 
interior  of  the  flower  is  much  more  densely  spotted, 
while  the  bulb  is  altogether  different,  for  in  L. 
columbianum  it  is  nearly  round,  and  in  L.  parvum  of 
a  creeping  rhizome-like  character.  The  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves  of  L.  giganteum  stamp  it  as  very  dis- 
similar from  all  other  Lilies,  except  the  smaller  but 
allied  L.  cordifolium,  which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
is  only  a  curiosity.  L.  giganteum,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms  a  grand  object  when  well  grown  and  flowered, 
either  in  the  open  ground  or  grown  in  large  pots 
and  allowed  to  expand  its  blossoms  under  glass. 
Treated  in  this  way  it  retains  its  beauty  for  a  con- 
siderable time  if  the  blossoms  are  not  allowed  to 
get  wet.  Though  nearly  all  the  forms  of  L.  elegans 
or  Thunbergianum  are  past,  there  is  one,  venustum, 
which  has  not  yet  one  single  bloom  expanded .  This 
variety  is  of  a  beautiful  apricot  colour  without  spots 
of  any  kind.  Except  that  it  is  dwarfer,  this  Lily 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  in  foliage  and  flower  to 
L.  Batemannise.  Bulbs  of  this  last  are  now  im- 
ported in  considerable  numbers  from  Japan  during 
the  winter  months,  so  that  it  should  before  long  be 
more  commonly  grown  than  it  is,  for  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  bloom  till  the  end  of  July  is  all  in  its  favour, 
as  the  flowering  season  of  so  many  Lilies  is  by  that 
time  past.  H.  P. 


Some  good  Spiraeas. — A  new  Spiraea  which 
comes  from  France  is  one  called  S.  gigantea.  As 
yet  it  is  but  little  known,  but  it  is  said  to  grow  to 
an  enormous  height,  and  this  statement  is  borne 
out  by  the  great  progress  made  in  ore  season  by 
the  plants  at  Broxbourne.  A  large  plant  was 
received  which  was  divided  into  very  small  pieces, 
all  of  which  were  planted  in  a  moist  situation, 
where  they  have  grown  very  strongly,  and  some 
have  sent  up  flower-spikes  1  feet  high.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  borne  in  large  heads;  Ihe  foliage  is 
of  the  palmata  type,  but  larger  and  more  vigorous. 
It  is  as  yet  hardly  possible  to  form  a  true  opinion 
of  the  character  and  capabilities  of  this  new  kind, 
but  it  certainly  seems  very  promising.  S.  astil- 
boides  is  somewhat  new,  very  hardy  and  even 
dwarfer  than  the  old  japonica.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  and  densely  crowded  upon  the  spikes, 
which  are  also  freely  produced.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  vigorous  and  hardy  Meadow-sweet  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  should  be  freely  planted  by  all  lovers  of 
good  hardy  flowers.  S.  venusta  has  been  very 
truly  called  the  Queen  of  the  Praiiie.  In  moist 
situations  it  grows  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  high,  the 
shoots  terminating  in  large  dense  heads  of  rosy 
pink  flowers  which  are  sometimes  as  much  as  a 
foot  across.  A  moist  or  swampy  situation  suits 
this  plant  best.  S.  ballota  is  a  dense  dwarf -habited 
species  that  does  not  grow  much  more  than  1  foot 
high  and  produces  a  mass  of  dark  crimson  flowers. 

Gladiolus-flowered  Cannas. — This  very  ex- 
pressive name  has  been  given  to  a  new  class  of 
Cannas  conspicuous  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
which  much  resemble  those  of  a  Gladiolus  in  form 
and  siz3.  Hitherto  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
Cannas  have  been  grown  more  for  the  beauty  of 


their  foliage,  which  imparts  to  them  a  very  dignified 
aspect,  and  is,  moreover,  quite  distinct.  Usually, 
plants  which  are  grown  for  beauty  cf  foliage  alone 
do  not  produce  very  striking  flowers,  and  it  has 
been  so  for  many  years  with  the  Cannas,  but  these 
new  varieties  which  are  of  French  origin  show  evi- 
dence of  a  rapid  and  marked  improvement,  which 
probably  will  continue,  and  we  may  shortly  look 
for  something  quite  startling  in  this  direction.  We 
recently  noted  some  in  flower  at  Tottenham,  especi- 
ally good  being  Victor  Hugo,  a  variety  with  dark 
leaves  and  large  bright  red  flowers  equal  in  size  to 
those  of  Canna  Ehmanni,  and  Edouard  Andre, 
with  flowers  of  a  deeper  red,  but  quite  as  large; 
Queen  Victoria.with  spotted  yellow  flowers,  was  also 
good.  The  Cannas  do  not  receive  half  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  Where  their  culture  is  practicable, 
they  are  most  effective  in  the  open  air  in  summer, 
and  serve  an  admirable  purpose  by  carrjing  the  eye 
gradually  upwards  from  the  dwarfer  subjects  usually 
employed  in  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden 
to  the  taller  forms  of  tree  and  shrub  life.  They  will 
also  be  found  very  useful  when  grown  as  specimens 
in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  by  reason 
of  the  hardiness  and  texture  of  the  foliage  their 
beauty  and  freshness  last  a  long  time.  We  owe  all 
the  best  of  our  Cannas  to  the  French,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  continue  in  their  good  work  of 
improvement,  and  give  us  some  varieties  that 
for  beauty  of  flower  will  eclipse  anything  previously 
seen.  The  varieties  above  referred  to  amply  show 
the  capability  of  improvement. 


SUPPORTING  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

The  means  of  affording  the  needful  support  to 
hardy  perennials  is  a  question  which  often 
troubles  the  cultivator  of  these  plants.  To 
those  well  versed  in  their  requirements  it  is 
always  an  operation  occupying  a  considerable 
amount  of  time,  besides  calling  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  habit  of  the  plants  and  a  display  of  tact 
and  judgment,  so  that  they  may  not  be  rendered 
unsightly  objects  in  the  garden.  In  The  Gar- 
den of  August  4  (p.  103),  Jocelyn  H.  W. 
Thomas  seems  to  have  adopted  the  worst  method 
of  tying  his  plants,  and  has  suffered  considerably 
in  consequence.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  in 
the  shape  of  supports  more  objectionable  to  the 
eye  than  that  of  binding  a  large  plant  in  between 
three  or  four  stakes  by  means  of  passing  string 
or  bast  round  the  outside,  the  whole  resembling 
a  faggot.  Not  only  are  the  natural  habit  and 
grace  of  the  plant  destroyed,  but  the  shoots 
being  crowded  so  closely  together,  the  leaves 
soon  turn  yellow  and  the  centre  of  the  plant 
becomes  bare.  Again,  as  a  means  of  support  it 
is  not  safe,  as  if  the  fastenings  give  way  at  any 
place  the  whole  collapses. 

A  plant  that  requires  no  tying  is  always  more 
pleasing  to  look  upon  than  one  for  which 
several  stakes  must  be  used,  if  we  would  pre- 
serve it  from  being  broken  and  spoilt  by  storms 
of  wind  and  rain.  Anemone  japonica  ami  Rud- 
beckia  Newmanni  no  doubt  owe  some  of  tlieir 
popularity  to  their  independence  of  any  artificial 
means  of  support,  and  I  must  confess  to  a  great 
partiality  for  plants  which  will  grow  and  bloom 
without  the  assistance  of  stakes.  However,  the 
number  of  good  things  for  which  some  kind  of 
support  is  needful  is  so  great,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  dispense  with  them,  and  a  plant  well 
lied  certainly  looks  much  better  than  one  which 
has  been  left  to  fall  about  into  a  shapeless  mass. 

The  stakes  for  the  purpose  sliould  always  have 
the  bark  left  on,  and  be  stout  enough  to  support 
the  shoots  without  looking  clumsy.  For  the 
strongest  growing  species,  such  as  Delphiniums, 
Helianthuses,  and  tall  Asters,  &c.,  stakes  about 
li  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  from  5  feet 
to  C  feet  long  will  be  suitable.  For  a  strong 
stool  of  Delphinium  with  say  five  shoots,  three 


stakes  should  be  sufficient,  the  strongest  spike 
having  one,  to  which  it  must  be  neatly  secured 
with  bast  in  about  three  places.  The  other 
spikes  may  be  tied  two  to  each  stake.  Plants 
of  a  more  bushy  habit,  such  as  Asters,  Rud- 
beckias,  Chrysanthemums,  (fee,  may  have  three 
or  more  shoots  fastened  to  one  stake,  but  only 
the  main  stems  should  be  tied,  all  the  small  side 
shoots  being  left  loose.  The  stakes  must  be  firmly 
inserted  in  the  ground,  and  the  ties,  without 
binding  the  stems  too  tightly,  must  be  strong 
and  secure. 

The  time  to  commence  tying  varies  with 
different  plants.  Timely  attention,  however,  i.s 
always  preferable  to  delaying  the  operation  until 
the  shoots  are  beaten  down,  when  they  do  not 
often  recover  their  former  position,  always 
having  a  twisted  appearance,  and  if  required  as 
cut  flowers  can  with  difficulty  be  arranged  to 
look  well.  Many  plants  which  do  not  grow 
more  than  18  inches  or  2  feet  high  can  be  kept 
up  with  twiggy  branches,  a  few  inserted  on  the 
outside  of  the  plant,  and  one  or  two  amongst 
the  shoots.  Branches  of  Spruce  Fir  from  which 
the  leaves  have  fallen  are  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  or  the  tops  of  Pea  sticks  answer  very 
well.  Clumps  of  Oilnotheras,  Heleniums,  Achil- 
leas  supported  in  this  manner  are  proof  against 
wind  and  rain  and  have  a  pleasing  appearance. 
Where  the  position  is  much  exposed  to  wind,  a 
few  branches  inserted  round  the  outside  of  tall 
plants  is  a  good  protection  to  them. 

Hindlip.  A.  Barker. 


EUSKIN  ON  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

In  Loudon's  "Architectural  Magazine"  of  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  there  is  a  series  cf  interesting 
articles  on  "  The  I'oetry  of  Architecture,"  by  one 
"  Kata  Phnsin,"  whose  name  cannot  conceal  him 
from  any  intelligent  reader  of  Kuskin.  The  passages 
quoted  below  occur  in  one  of  them,  and  forcibly  ex- 
press conclusions  to  which  a  very  limited  expeii- 
ence  in  gardening  had  led  me  just  when  I  first  saw 
them. 

A  flower  garden  is  an  ugly  thing,  even  when  best 
managed;  it  is  an  assembly  of  unfortunate  beings, 
pampered  and  bloated  above  their  natural  size,  stewed 
and  heated  into  diseased  growth;  corrupted  by  evil 
communication  into  speckled  and  inharmonious  colours  ; 
torn  from  the  soil  which  they  loved,  and  of  which  they 
were  the  spirit  and  the  glory,  to  glare  away  their  term 
of  tormented  life  among  the  mixed  and  incongruous 
essences  of  each  other,  in  earth  that  they  know  not 
and  in  air  that  is  poison  to  them.  The  florist  may 
delight  in  this:  the  true  lover  of  flowers  never  mil. 
He  who  has  taken  lessons  from  Nature,  who  has  ob- 
served the  real  purpose  and  operation  of  flowers ;  how 
they  flush  forth  from  the  brightness  of  the  earth's 
being,  as  the  melody  rises  up  from  among  the  moved 
strings  of  the  instrument ;  how  the  wildness  of  their 
pale  colours  passes  over  her,  like  the  evidence  of  a 
various  emotion ;  how  the  quick  fire  of  their  life  and 
their  delight  glows  along  the  green  banks,  where  the 
dew  falls  the  thickest  and  the  low  mists  of  incense 
pass  slowly  through  the  twilight  of  the  leaves  and  the 
intertwined  roots  make  the  earth  tremble  with  strange 
joy  at  the  feeling  of  their  motion ;  he  who  has  watched 
this  will  never  take  away  the  beauty  of  their  being  to 
mix  (it)  into  meretricious  glare  or  to  feed  (it)  into  an 
existence  of  disease.  And  the  flower  garden  is  as  ugly 
in  effect  as  it  is  unnatural  in  feeling :  it  never  will 
harmonise  with  anything,  and,  if  people  will  have  it, 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight  until  they  get  into  it.  But 
in  laying  out  the  garden  which  is  to  assist  the  etl'ect 
of  the  building,  we  must  observe  and  exclusively  use 
the  natural  combination  of  flowers.  Now,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  bluish  purple  is  the  only  flower  colour 
which  Nature  ever  uses  in  masses  of  distant  effect; 
this,  however,  she  does  in  the  case  of  most  Heathers, 
with  the  Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  and  less  exten- 
sively with  the  colder  colour  of  the  Wood  Hyacinth. 
Accordingly,  the  large  Rhododendron  may  be  used  to 
almost  any  extent  in  masses ;  the  pale  varieties  of  the 
Rose  more  sparingly;  and  on  the  turf  the  wild  Violet 
and  Pansy  should  be  sown  by  chance,  so  that  they 
may  grow  in  undulations  of  colour,  and  should  be  re- 
lieved by  a  few  Primroses.     All  Dahlias,  Tulips,  and 
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Ranunculi,  antl   in   general  what  are   called  florists' 
flowers   should  be  avoided  liki.'  Garlic. — (Dated)  Ox- 
ford, October,  1838. 
Enfield.  W.  Simmons. 


LILIES  AT  TWICKENHAM. 
The  magnificent  weather  that  burst  upon  us 
after  the  coldness  and  wet  of  July  will  give  the 
Lilies  of  the  auratum  class  a  chance  of  making 
the  gorgeous  display  they  are  well  capable  of. 
The  wet  spoiled  the  blooms  of  the  earlier  species 
and  varieties,  and  spotted  the  ivory  whiteness  of 
the  lovely  L.  longiflorum,  but  if  the  weather 
keeps  bright  and  fine  we  shall  be  able  to  enjoy 
L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  kc,  in  all  their 
beauty  and  freshness.  We  know  many  places 
where  Lilies  are  well  grown,  but  few  in  which 
they  do  so  well,  yet  receive  very  little  attention 
comparatively,  as  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Gordon,  of  Twickenham.  A  few  weeks  ago  L. 
umbellatum  was  a  mass  of  colour,  and  when 
each  Lily  has  a  long  bed  devoted  to  it,  with  the 
bulbs  packed  as  closely  as  it  is  safe  to  do,  the 
result  is  a  display  of  great  richness  ;  and  this  is 
the  way  they  are  treated  at  Twickenham.  There 
are  great  patches  of,  for  instance,  Lilium  aura- 
tum, the  foliage  in  the  rudest  health,  and  the 
plants  showing  a  profusion  of  bloom.  No  special 
culture  is  followed.  The  bulbs,  which  are  im- 
ported from  Japan,  are  simply  planted  in  the 
autumn,  and  sometimes  in  the  spring,  the  soil 
being  loam,  with  which  is  mixed  the  dust  out  of 
the  Orchid  peat.  There  is  always  a  good  stock 
of  this,  as  Messrs.  Gordon,  besides  being 
specialists  in  Lilies,  make  a  feature  of  Orchids. 
It  is  astonishing,  how  L.  auratum  has  come  to 
the  front  during  the  past  few  years.  At  first  it 
was  decried  as  tender,  but  opinions  have  changed 
since  then.  We  have  no  finer  Lily  for  the 
garden  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
through  the  early  autumn  months,  and  it 
succeeds  particularly  well  amongst  Rhododen- 
drons, in  which  it  is  grown  at  Kew.  The  growth 
of  the  Rhododendrons  gives  just  that  protection 
necessary  in  spring  to  prevent  the  young  rising 
shoots  of  the  Lilies  suffering  from  early 
frosts.  At  Kew  L.  longiflorum  is  also  bloom- 
ing in  some  beds,  the  groundwork  of  which  is 
filled  with  Rhododendron  ferrugineum.  At 
Twickenham  there  are  large  beds  of  L.  longi- 
florum, and  in  an  open  field  there  is  one  of 
considerable  width  planted  with  it.  When  we 
see  a  mass  of  it  like  this  an  excellent  idea  can 
be  obtained  of  its  real  worth  for  the  garden. 
The  habit  is  quite  dwarf,  and  some  of  the  stems 
bore  five  blooms  each,  many  with  three  and 
four,  and  some  again  with  only  two.  They  are 
much  in  demand  in  the  market,  as  their  purity, 
bold  trumpet  shape,  and  striking  character  fit 
them  for  decorations  of  many  kinds.  In  a  wet 
season,  of  course,  white  Lilies  like  this  have 
rather  a  hard  time,  as  the  blooms  soon  become 
disfigured  by  the  rain,  and  in  some  cases  they 
split.  Messrs.  Gordon  also  had  plants  of  it  in 
pots,  and  the  glorious  L.  Harrisi,  or  the  Ber- 
muda Lily,  a  Lily  of  the  greatest  purity,  very 
free-flowering,  neat,  and  lasting  a  long  time.  It 
is  an  excellent  kind  for  forcing.  A  bed  of  the 
variegated  L.  longiflorum  was  most  striking ;  it 
is  dwarf,  the  leaves  glaucous,  margined  with 
white,  a  foliage  plant  of  great  beauty.  Besides 
L.  auratum,  there  are  large  beds  of  several 
forms  of  it,  namely,  platyphyllum,  a  mass  of 
which  was  edged  with  the  dwarf  L.  elegans  san- 
guineum,  a  splendid  flower  for  colour,  this 
being  very  dark  crimson,  shaded  with  a  hue 
approaching  to  black.  L.  auratum  pictum,  a. 
virginale,  a.  rubrum  vittatum,  and  a.  macran- 
thum  are  varieties  of  the  Golden-rayed  Lily  of 
.lapan  very  much  thought  of.  Virginale  is,  as 
its  name  suggests,   white,   with  yellow  bands. 


the  segments  broad,  not  quite  so  much  as  in 
the  variety  macranthum,  which  is  very  broad 
and  full  of  substance  ;  the  petals  massive,  and 
thrown  well  back  so  as  to  show  their  breadth 
and  colour,  this  being  white,  or  nearly  so,  with 
dark  spots  and  yellow  central  longitudinal 
bands.  In  many  gardens  we  find  magnificent 
clumps  of  L.  auratum,  some  of  the  spikes  carry- 
ing a  great  number  of  the  striking  flowers,  but 
we  might  see  more  of  it  even  than  we  do,  as 
the  bulbs  cost  but  comparatively  little.  At 
Twickenham  are  two  or  three  new  forms  of  L. 
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The  Canada  Lily  (Ijilium  cauadense). 

auratum    which    have   not  yet   bloomed,    but 
good  things  are  expected. 

Another  Lily  that  will  soon  be  in  full  perfec- 
tion is  L.  speciosum,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
later  blooming  kinds.  Messrs.  Gordon  have  a 
large  stock  of  the  beautiful  s.  album  Krrefzeri, 
which  has  a  flower  of  the  purest  white,  the  centre 
of  the  reflcxed  petals  studded  with  thick  points 
that  give  them  an  additional  distinctness. 
Such  a  lovely  Lily  is  in  demand  everywhere. 
No  one  could  be  proof  against  the  beauty  of  L. 
Krtetzeri.     In  this  nursery  an  almost  constant 


succession  of  it  is  maintained  by  forwarding  and 
retarding  batches,  and  in  the  winter  a  good 
price  is  obtained  for  the  flowers.  We  advise 
those  who  require  a  beautiful  white  LUy  to 
make  a  note  of  this  one,  and  they  will  not  have 
made  a  bad  purchase.  Its  natural  season  of 
blooming  is  September,  and  there  will  be  a  good 
display  of  it  in  the  open  ground ;  also  of  such  va- 
rieties as  L.  rubrum,  roseum,  and  rubrum  cruen- 
tum,  which  has  darker  foliage,  stems,  and  flowers 
than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  rubrum,  and  is 
a  beautiful  Lily.  There  were  large  beds  of  these, 
and  their  healthy  growth,  abundant  foliage,  and 
profuse  display  of  flower  buds  showed  that  they 
like  the  simple  culture  given.  In  one  comer 
was  a  batch  of  L.  Batemannise,  of  which  a 
coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden  for 
May  17,  1879.  It  is  of  slender  growth,  and  has 
long  leaves  that  arch  downwards,  the  flowers 
being  half  cup-shaped,  segments  spreading,  and 
of  a  rich  apricot  tint  somewhat  hard  to  describe, 
and  without  spots.  It  is  as  yet  very  rare, 
although  not  a  new  Lily,  and  is  a  good  grower, 
unlike  the  beautiful  L.  Leichtlini,  of  which  a 
coloured  plate  appeared  in  The  Garden  for 
AprU  8, 1882.  Mr.  Frank  Miles,  describing  this 
Lily  in  The  Gaeden,  says :  "  I  found  it  would 
grow  well  in  light,  open  soU,  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  drainage  and  partial  protection  from  the 
morning  sun."  In  a  similar  way  it  is  grown  at 
Twickenham,  and  it  has  done  better  this  year 
than  it  has  done  before  in  this  nursery.  The 
colour  is  yellow,  spotted  with  crimson,  the  seg- 
ments folded  back,  and  making  a  graceful  bloom. 
It  was  flowering  well  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Another  beautiful  LUy  not  very  often  seen  is 
L.  Krameri,  and  there  was  also  a  good  group  of 
this  doing  comparatively  well,  although  in  many 
places  this  is  a  troublesome  Lily  to  cultivate 
with  any  great  success.  It  is  very  slender  in 
growth,  the  flowers  delicately  beautiful,  the 
colour  soft  pink — a  charming  Lily  when  seen  in 
anything  like  condition,  but  the  wet  has  this 
season  spoilt  the  beauty  of  the  blooms. 

The  Tiger  Lily  will  soon  assert  itself  in  the 
garden,  as  a  week's  sunshine  wLU  bring  out  the 
flowers.  The  type  is  well  known  ;  it  has  quite 
black  stems,  sparsely  covered  with  a  woolly 
down,  and  is  dwarf  compared  with  the  variety 
splendens,  besides  being  more  slender.  Of  this 
there  was  a  fine  bed  planted  last  March,  the 
stems  quite  woolly  and  very  robust,  rising  to 
quite  4  feet.  There  was  also  the  old  double- 
flowered  kind  and  Fortunei,  which  makes  a  luxu- 
riant leafy  growth,  and  has  rich  orange- scarlet 
flowers  spotted  with  crimson.  Other  excellent 
Lilies  we  noted  were  L.  elegans,  or  Thunbergia- 
num,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  ;  L.  e.  sanguineum, 
crimson  and  tawny  yellow,  very  brilliant ;  L.  e. 
atro- sanguineum,  blood  crimson  with  black  spots, 
only  growing  about  18  inches  ;  and  L.  e.  Prince 
of  Orange,  which  scarcely  rises  more  than 
1  foot,  and  has  pale  orange-coloured  flowers  of 
the  cup-shape  characteristic  of  this  type  of 
Lily.  Nearly  all  these  Lilies  have  been  repre- 
sented by  coloured  plates  in  The  Garden,  also 
L.  canadense,  of  which  a  plate  appeared  in  The 
Garden  May  8,  188G,  and  we  here  give  an 
illustration  of  this  beautiful  Canadian  LUy. 
We  need  scarcely  refer  to  it  at  any  length  in 
the  present  instance,  as  a  most  interesting 
account  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden  July  28, 
1888  (p.  88). 


8S0RT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Diseased  Hollyhocks  are  plentiful  again  this  year. 
A  fine  lot  at  Arundel  were  so  badly  affected  that  they  had  to 
1)0  cut  down. 

Potato  disease  in  the  flower  garden.— At  Coate's 
Castle  there  was  a  fine  bed  i  f  foliage  produced  by  Caator.oil 
Plants,  Maize,  yolanume,  Cineraiia,  and  coloured  Beet,  but 
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the  disease  has  seized  the  Solanums  and  totally  destroy ed 
them,  leaving  a  sad  blank. 

Tufted  Pansy  Countess  of  Hopetoun.— I  fend 
you  herewith  a  few  blooms  of  the  finest  of  white  tufted 
Pansies,  Countess  of  Hopetoun.  This  variety  is  of  robust, 
short-jointed  growth,  and  does  not  run  weedy  in  hot  sum- 
mers, and  the  stalk  is  so  stout  that  it  always  holds  the  flower 
erect.— W.  H,  BuiK. 


The  Fruit  Crops. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 
St.  Dunstan's,  Begent's  Park,  Iiondon.— 
Apples  are  a  poor  crop,  tbe  Codlins,  usually  plentiful, 
being  thin.  Blenheim  Orange  is  plentiful ;  this  is 
our  best  dessert  Apple,  and  is  in  season  from  October 
until  the  end  of  January  ;  the  trees  of  this  variety 
are  much  exposed  to  wind.  Plums  we  have  none 
of,  and  they  are  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
was  an  abundant  bloom  on  the  Pears,  but  we  have 
only  a  thin  crop.  Currants  have  been  plentiful,  but 
spoiled  with  wet.  Strawberries  were  a  good  crop, 
but  most  of  the  fruits  were  poor  in  flavour,  and 
many  rotted  on  the  ground.  Raspberries  were  a 
good  crop,  and  they  ripened  fairly  well,  but  the 
flavour  was  very  poor. — R.  Butlbb. 

Cambridge  House,  Twickenham.  —  The 
Apple  crop  in  our  gardens  is  much  below  the  ave- 
rage, some  of  the  trees  a  complete  failure.  With 
reference  to  the  Apple  as  regards  its  quality  as  a 
dessert  fruit,  we  find  Cox's  Orange,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Golden  Pippin  best. 
Pears  are  a  very  favourable  crop,  small  as  yet. 
Plums  are  a  partial  crop.  Cherries  not  very  plenti- 
ful ;  Morellos  are  in  great  abundance.  Peaches  on 
walls  not  good ;  Nectarines  are  plentiful,  but  small ; 
Apricots,  poor  crop  and  rotting  on  the  trees  before 
they  are  ripe ;  Strawberries,  plentiful,  colourless, 
and  tasteless.  Bush  fruits  plentiful,  but  smaU  and 
clean. — John  Munro. 

Greenlands ,  Henley  -  on  -  Thames.  —  Bush 
fruits  and  Raspberries  are  very  good.  Strawberries 
plentiful,  Cherries  abundant,  Apricots  very  few,  and 
most  varieties  of  Plums  scarce.  Pears  are  not  abun- 
dant, but  good  on  walls.  Apples  very  poor,  except  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Pomona,  Me  re 
de  Menage,  Alfriston,  and  Frogmore  Prolific  ;  these 
varieties  on  the  Paradise  are  bearing  good  crops, 
other  varieties  very  thinly,  and  some  have  no  fruit 
at  all.  As  regards  quality  as  dessert  fruit,  the  sorts 
I  find  the  best  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  is  in 
season  from  October  to  February.  It  is  very  sweet, 
and  the  most  certain  bearer  we  have.  Irish  Peach 
best  in  August,  Kerry  Pippin  in  September  and 
October ;  King  of  the  Pippins  is  good,  best  flavour 
in  November  and  December.  Adam's  Pearmain  is 
a  good  sound  keeping  Apple  and  good  bearer,  in 
season  from  November  to  March  ;  Fearn's  Pippin  in 
season  the  same  months.  Blenheim  Orange  is 
excellent  either  for  dessert  or  kitchen  use. — H. 
Perkins. 

Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere,  Surrey.  —  In  this 
neighbourhood  the  crop  of  Apples  is  very  late,  as 
well  as  shy.  I  have  planted  172  varieties  which  may 
be  well  reduced  to  100  sorts,  and  of  this  number 
quite  a  third  more  may  be  taken  out  as  useless. 
The  following  varieties  do  best  here.  Dessert; 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Winter  Quoining,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Court  Rendu  Plat,  Irish  Peach,  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Boston  Russet,  Margil, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Gravenstein, 
Lord  Burghley,  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Worcester  Pear- 
main. Cooking ;  Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Warner's 
King,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Echlinville  Seedling, 
Hawthornden,  Keswick  Codlin,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Waltham  Abbey  Seed  ling,  Besspool, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Rymer,  French  Crab,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Lord  Derby,  Lady  Henniker,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, NorfolkBeaufin. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  far  ahead  of  all  dessert  va- 
rieties. Blenheim  Orange  I  class  as  dessert,  because 
with  me  it  colours  so  well,  and  is  above  its  average 
quality  in  flavour.  I  consider  several  of  the  varie- 
ties of  dessert  Apples  too  small  for  use,  namely, 


Downton  Pippin,  Sam  Young,  Golden  Harvey, 
Guernsey  Pippin,  and  several  others,  now  that  there 
are  so  many  good  ones  equal  in  flavour,  free  crop- 
ping, and  finer  in  appearance.  Of  Pears,  I  note 
Seckle,  Beurri?  Clairgeau,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Hessle,  Passe  Colmar,  Huyshe's  Prince  of  Wales, 
Gratioli,  Madame  Treyve,  ConseiUer  de  la  Cour, 
and  General  Todtleben.  Plums  have  not  sufiiered  so 
much,  and  are  likely  to  be  of  good  quality  if  we  get 
some  warm  weather  to  ripen  them.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines have  suffered  much  from  blister  this  season, 
and  owing  to  want  of  sun  are  swelling  very  slowly. 
Strawberries  are  plentiful  and  very  fine,  but  lacking 
flavour  what  are  ripe,  while  the  bulk  of  them  are  rot- 
ting wholesale  before  there  istheleast  sign  of  colour. 
Raspberries  are  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  these  as  well  as  to  all  other  fruit 
— want  of  sun.  The  individual  fruit  is  very  fine. 
Carrants,  Red,  White,  and  Black,  are  abundant  and 
good.  Gooseberries  the  same,  and  the  trees  are 
free  from  caterpillars.  Scarcely  any  of  these  pests 
have  shown  themselves  this  season. 

Potatoes. — The  earliest  varieties  are  turning  out 
well,  the  tubers  being  fine  and  plentiful.  Succes- 
sions and  late  varieties  are  looking  well,  the  haulm 
being  very  strong,  and  more  than  of  average  height. 
They  appear  to  be  making  tubers  freely.  At  present 
there  is  no  spot  or  disease.  I  am  afraid  on  rich 
and  stiff  soils  the  tubers  will  be  sacrificed  at  the 
expense  of  the  tops.  I  may  note  that  with  me  the 
Scotch  Champion  the  past  season  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  cooking,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  past 
hot  summer.  This  variety  seems  to  want  a  cool 
summer  or  a  retentive  soil  to  bring  out  its  best 
qualities.  Chiswick  Favourite  was  just  the  reverse, 
being  fine  in  size,  and  the  best  flavoured  Potato  I 
ever  tasted  late  in  the  spring. — A.  Evans. 

Brookwood  Asylum,  Woking.— The  Apple 
crop  is  very  light,  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  what 
we  had  last  year,  and  the  leaves  are  very  much 
eaten  by  caterpillars.    Last  year  the  crop  in  these 
grounds  was  a  very  heavy  one,  this  and  the  very  dry 
season  being  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  scant  crop 
this  year.     Pears  are  a  very  good  crop,  and  I  am  a 
little  surprised  at  this  considering   the   enormous 
weight  of  fruit  the  trees  bore  last  year  and  the  very 
dry  season.    Plums  with  us  are  very  heavy.    We 
are  obliged  to  prop  the  trees  to  keep  the  branches 
from  breaking  down,  especially  Victorias.    Gages 
are  a  heavy  crop,  but  not  so  much  as  last  year ; 
Black  Diamond  has  a  fair  crop.  Last  year  the  crops 
of  this  sort  were  something  marvellous ;  it  is  a  fine 
kitchen  Plum.     Apricots  are  only  about  half  a  crop, 
but  the  trees  are  very  healthy.    Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  thin,  but  they  bore  heavily  last  year,  and 
this  with  the  dry  weather'checked  them  very  much. 
Bash  fruits  very  heavy,  Black  Currants  particularly 
so.    We  gathered  about  6  c wt.  f rom  1 7  poles.    Most 
of  the  bush  fruit  we   have  is  grown  under  the 
standard  fruit  trees.    Cherries  were  a  very  good 
crop.     Damsons  on  young  trees  very  heavy  ;  thin  on 
old  trees.     Of  Strawberries,  there  was  a  fine  bloom 
and  plenty  of  fruit,  but  owing  to  the  continuous 
wet  weather  much  of  it  rotted  before  coming  to 
maturity.     I  never  knew  Strawberries  to  have  less 
flavour.     We  have  some  sixty  or  seventy  sorts  of 
Apples,  but  being  bought  at  sales  many  of  them  are 
unnamed.    Juneating  is  the  earliest  we  have,  but  I 
have  never  had  it  ripe  till  the  end  of  July  here ;  it 
is  a  nice  flavoured  Apple  if  caught  right,  and  should 
only  be  gathered  a  few  at  a  time  as  they  become  fit. 
The  Irish  Peach  Apple  is  a  delicious  fruit  when 
gathered  at  the  right  time.     It  ripens  in  the  end  of 
Augustand  beginning  of  September.  I  could  always 
secure  first  prize  for  a  dish  of  this  sort  in  its  season 
wherever  I  exhibited  it  when  I  was  in  Warwick- 
shire; it  bears  freely  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  We 
used  to  call  it  the  Shooting  Apple,  as  the  gentlemen 
liked  to  take  a  supply  with  them  in  September. 
Yellow  Ingestrie  is  a  pretty  little  Apple,  and  is  very 
refreshing  when  eaten  at  its  best,  but  becomes 
mealy  if  kept  too  long.     Devonshire  Quarrenden  is 
a  very  beautiful  fruit  when  properly  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember.   I  never  think  of  this  sort  without  remem- 
bering an  incident  which  occurred  here  when  we 
had  but  few  Apples,  showing   how   absorbent  of 
odours  ripening  fruit  is.    I  placed  a  few  dozens  on 


a  shelf  in  a  large  cupboard  in  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  jar  (corked)  containing  carbolic  acid.  I 
gent  these  in  for  dessert  without  tasting  them  my- 
self, but  no  one  could  eat  them,  and  I  was  asked  if 
I  had  saturated  them  with  tar.  I  have  been  very 
careful  ever  since  in  storing  fruit  not  to  have  any- 
thing about  them  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
their  flavour.  Kerry  Pippin  is  an  excellent  Apple, 
not  large,  but  beautifully  coloured,  crisp,  and  juicy, 
and  of  good  flavour.  It  comes  into  use  in  September 
and  October,  and  will  keep  good  for  several  weeks. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  the  finest  flavoured  Apple  we 
have,  and  if  I  was  tied  to  one  sort  only,  this  is  the 
one  I  should  prefer.  Ribston  Pippin  is  nowhere  by 
the  side  of  it  on  this  soil ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  thrive, 
and  cankers  badly,  while  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  grows 
well  and  fruits  freely.  It  is  an  excellent  keeper.  We 
have  it  in  good  condition  from  October  to  March  ; 
this  sort  cannot  be  too  extensively  grown,  as  it  must 
always  fetch  a  good  price.  King  of  the  Pippins,  or 
Golden  Pearmain,  is  a  very  handsome,  free-bearing 
sort,  but  is  only  second-rate  as  regards  flavour  when 
at  its  best.  It  will  always  be  sure  to  hold  its  place 
as  a  market  Apple,  owing  to  its  appearance  and 
freedom  in  cropping.  Blenheim  Pippin  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  handsome  Apple  we  have.  The  flavour  is 
very  good,  and  like  no  other  sort  in  this  respect. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it  here,  one  very  much 
smaller  than  the  other,  but  the  flavour  is  the  same 
in  both.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  stock.  This 
sort  and  Orange  Pippin  are  always  well  to  the  front 
at  the  autumn  shows.  We  have  two  or  three  kinds 
of  Golden  Pippins,  brisk,  crisp,  and  juicy.  I  find 
Court  Rendu  Plat  a  very  useful  dessert  Apple,  good 
in  flavour  and  colour,  and  keeps  weU;  this  sort 
often  has  a  crop,  owing  to  its  late  blooming  quali- 
ties, when  others  fail.  Cornish  Gilliflower  is  a  very 
good  dessert  Apple,  but  it  is  too  shy  bearing  ever 
to  be  of  much  use.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  Rib- 
ston flavour  about  it.  We  have  several  sorts  of 
Russets,  but  the  best,  to  my  mind,  for  dessert  is 
Brownlee's ;  it  is  a  handsome  fruit,  though  not  large, 
keeps  well,  and  has  a  nice  brisk  flavour;  it  is  also 
firm  in  the  flesh. — R.  Lloyd. 

Chevening,  Sevenoaks. — The  best  dessert 
Apples  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  and  Stur- 
mer  Pippins.  We  rely  wholly  on  these  three  sorts, 
to  which  may  be  added  Irish  Peach  and  Summer 
Golden  Pippin,  for  early  use.  The  best  kitchen 
sorts  are  Warner's  King,  Echlinville,  Stirling  Castle, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Winter  Hawthornden,  and  Blenheim.  The 
crops  of  Apples  are  moderately  good. — R.  Gray. 

Holmewood  Park,  Tunbridge  "Wells  —We 
had  a  fine  show  of  bloom,  on  the  Apple  trees  in  par- 
ticular, but  both  flowers  and  leaves  were  destroyed 
by  the  caterpillars.  In  good  seasons  I  find  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  the  best  of  all  the  dessert  Apples. 
Irish  Peach  and  Astrachan  colour  up  well  and  are 
of  good  flavour.  Ribston  Pippin  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  or  character  it  bears  ;  in  some  seasons  we 
have  it  as  good  as  anyone  could  wish.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  are  generally  very  good  :  King  Pippin, 
Cornish  Aromatic,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Court  of 
Wick,  Court  Rendu  Plat,  Fearn's,  Kerry,  and  Lemon 
Pippins ;  Golden,  Rosemary,  Royal,  and  Sykehouse 
Russets  do  well  here.  Blenheim  Orange  is  uncer- 
tain, but  grand  when  we  get  it.  Lord  Suffield,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Cellini,  very  seldom  fail,  and  this  season 
are  carrying  a  fair  crop,  though  under  the  average  ; 
other  varieties  are  more  uncertain  with  us.  Pears 
are  under  the  average ;  Plums  the  same.  Cherries, 
both  on  walls  and  bushes,  are  abundant.  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries  are 
quite  up  to  the  average,  though  much  damaged  by 
the  heavy  rains  we  have  had. — S.  Pope. 

Wierton  House,  near  Maidstone.— Apricots 
have  all  fallen  off  since  setting,  from  the  wet  and 
cold.  Plums  and  Damsons  are  a  light  crop  in 
general,  but  in  a  few  favoured  spots  there  is  a  good 
supply.  Cherries  were  very  plentiful,  but  spoiled 
by  heavy  rains  and  want  of  sun.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  a  light  crop,  and  small  trees  unhealthy 
through  curl  and  mildew.  Figs  a  heavy  crop,  but 
rotting  and  falling  off.  Apples  are  a  thin,  poor 
crop  generally,  having  suffered  so  much  from  mag- 
got and  cold  winds,  the  best  crops  being  where  the 
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trees  are  most  sheltered.  They  were  healthy  until 
the  maggot  appeared,  when  scarcely  a  green  leaf 
could  be  found ;  frait  small.  Pears  are  a  light 
crop,  trees  healthy,  fruit  small,  wanting  in  sun. 
Strawberries  a  very  heavy  crop  and  good,  and  many 
of  the  fruits  spoiled  by  the  wet  and  want  of  sun. 
Raspberries  a  good  crop  and  fine.  Gooseberries  of 
all  kinds  good  and  the  crop  large,  but  wanting  in 
flavour.  Currants,  Red  and  White,  very  fine  and  a 
heavy  crop ;  Black  are  thinner,  but  large.  Nuts, 
Filberts  and  Cobs  must  be  a  thin  crop  everywhere, 
as  the  trees  are  nearly  eaten  up  with  maggot. 
Walnuts  a  fall  crop,  rather  small.  The  best  dessert 
kinds  I  have  found  for  flavour  are  Ribston  Pippin, 
Margil,  King  of  Pippins,  Cellini  Pippin  (when  fresh 
gathered),  Cox's  Pomona,  Summer  Golden  Pippin, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
always  good,  but  a  shy  bearer.— W.  Divers. 

Mereworth  Castle,  Kent.— I  can  give  only  a 
very  unfavourable  report  of  the  Apple  crop  in  this 
neighbourhood.  In  some  large  fruit  orchards, 
which  are  fairly  well  sheltered,  there  is  a  very  fair 
sprinkling  of  fruit.  We  were  favoured  with  fine 
strong  flowers,  and  the  trees  bloomed  very  late, 
but  the  bitterly  cold  wind  we  experienced  through- 
out that  important  period  proved  too  much  for  them, 
consequently  the  flowers  dropped  wholesale.  In 
manv  instances  the  trees  also  suffered  terribly  from 
grub,  which  completely  crippled  them.  As  regards 
flavour,  our  favourite  sorts  are  Blenheim  Orange, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Claygats  Pearmain,  and  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower. The  last  mentioned  variety  is  only  a  very 
shy  cropper  here,  but,  notwithstanding,  is  grand 
for  flavour,  and  is  highly  esteemed  on  that  account, 
and  as  an  early  sort  Devonshire  Qaarrenden  is 
highly  thought  of.  Of  Pears  we  have  a  capital 
crop,  some  sorts  bearing  well,  and  especially  is  this 
so  vrith  Marie  Louise  on  a  west  jrn  aspect.  We  have 
a  very  poor  crop  of  Apricots,  but  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  very  good.  Hale's  Early  and  Early 
York  always  crop  well.  Early  and  midseason  varie- 
ties we  find  the  best,  as  very  late  Peaches  scarcely 
ever  ripen  satisfactorily,  and  will  in  time  be  done 
away  with.  Strawberries  have  been  heavily 
cropped,  but  the  fruits  were  wanting  in  flavour, 
while  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  are  especially 
fine.  Raspberries,  too,  are  good,  but  lack  flavour. 
Gooseberries  of  sor's  are  heavily  cropped,  and  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  Cherries,  which  are  of  fine 
size.  Rivers'  Early  has  proved  here  an  excellent 
early  sort,  and  crops  constantly.  Plums  of  sorts  are 
only  thin.  Nuts  at  one  time  promised  well,  but 
were  seriously  crippled  with  the  grub,  and  have 
resulted  in  a  thin  crop.  Walnuts  are  very  good. — 
Hekbebt  Maekham. 

Somerley,  Ringwood,  Hants. — Apricots  and 
Plums  are  a  very  good  crop;  Cherries  and  Straw- 
berries good.  Apples  and  Nuts  average,  and 
Peaches  and  Pears  under  the  average.  15  ash  fruits 
were  very  plentiful.  The  best  all-round  dessert 
Apple  we  have  here  is  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  it  is  of 
splendid  flavour  and  melting  flesh.  Our  best  dessert 
varieties,  including  the  above,  are  Devonshire  Qaar- 
renden, Kerry  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  <  )ld  Golden  Pippin,  Northern  Spy, 
Cockle  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  This  is  not  a 
good  district  for  Apple  growing,  the  soil  being  par- 
ticularly shallow  and  generally  light,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere very  damp,  which  promotes  the  rapid 
growth  of  Lichen  on  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
which  can  only  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  by 
considerable  trouble  and  labour.— G.  H.  Eichaeds. 

Iieigh  Park  Gardens,  Havant,  Hants 
'J'his  season's  fruit  crop  is  not  up  to  the  average. 
No  doubt  the  severe  drought  last  summer  was 
much  against  the  trees  making  sufficient  wood  to 
enable  them  to  carry  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  very 
nngenial  spring  following  caused  the  trees  to  bear 
limited  supplies.  However,  some  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  are  bearing  fairly  good  crops.  Plums 
are  thin,  with  the  exception  of  Victorias,  which  are 
very  prolific  and  a  most  reliable  sort  to  plant  for  a 
crop.  Morello  Cherries  are  ripening  off  a  fair  crop 
of  very  fine  berries.  Apples  the  best  sorts  for  the 
season  are  Mfere  de  Mt^nage,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord 
Buffield,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Ribston  Pippin,  Kerry 


Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Cockle  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Pears  are 
thin,  but  trees  healthy  and  vigorous.  Currants  are 
fairly  good,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Goose- 
berries. Strawberries  promised  a  fine  crop,  but  the 
heavy  rains  have  quite  rotted  the  fruits  on  the 
ground.— C.  Penpold. 

Eeckwood  Park,  Basingstoke.- The  fruit 
crops  in  this  district  are  much  under  the  average. 
Apples  almost  a  failure;  the  following  are  the 
best:  Lord  Suffield,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Hamble- 
don  Deux  Ans,  Irish  Peach,  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
Ribston  and  King  of  Pippins.  Pears :  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Catillac  are 
the  only  sorts  on  walls  that  have  fruit  on 
them.  Peaches  are  very  thin  and  trees  badly 
blistered ;  the  best  are  Hale's  Early,  Royal  George, 
and  Alexandra  Noblesse.  Apricots  about  half  a 
crop.  Cherries  under  the  average.  Plums  scarce, 
except  Victorias  and  Pond's  Seedling,  which  are  an 
average  crop.  Strawberries  very  good,  but  a  great 
many  rotted  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  of  which  we 
registered  759  inches  during  the  month.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  above  the  average.  Rasp- 
berries the  heaviest  crop  for  several  years.  Wal- 
nuts good;  Filberts  a  failure. — J.  Bowbrman. 

Elvetham  Park,  Winchfield. — The  fruit  crop, 
especially  of  Apples  and  Pears,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  the  worst  we  have  had  for  years.  Owing  to 
the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  some  trees  were 
entirely  denuded  of  foliage  and  fruit,  and  the  fruit 
remaining  will  be  much  deformed.  The  following 
dessert  sorts  of  Apples  are  to  be  relied  on  for 
quality,  viz ,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  grand  quality, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  Margil,  Court  of 
Wick.  Of  other  sorts  we  have  Devonshire  Qair- 
renden,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Summer  Golden  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  bearing 
light  crops.  Of  kitchen  varieties  the  following  are 
bearing  a  few  fruits :  Hawthomden,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  Dutch  Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin,  other  sorts 
being  a  failure.  Pears  on  walls  of  the  following 
are  only  thin,  viz.,  Forelle,  Jargonelle,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Pit- 
maston Duchess;  on  bush  trees  a  failure.  Apricots 
a  failure.  Peaches  under  the  average.  Plums  under 
the  average  ;  Cherries — Bigarreau  Napoleon,  grand 
quality.  May  Duke,  Elton,  Governor  Wood,  Morello 
good  crop  and  flne  fruit.  Strawberries  poor,  Risp- 
berries  and  bush  fruit  very  good ;  Filbert  Nuts  under 
average. 

Potatoes  are  a  good  crop,  but  only  second  rate 
in  quality,  and  showing  signs  of  the  blight. — Thos. 
Jones. 

Dogmersfield  Gardens,  'Winchfield. — The 
fruit  crops  in  general  in  this  locality  (excepting 
small  fruits)  are  below  the  average.  Apples  are 
almost  a  failure.  The  trees  bloomed  well,  but  the 
leaves  later  on  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
caterpillars,  and  indeed  in  some  gardens  the  trees 
looked  as  if  they  could  not  recover.  Our  best  cook- 
ing varieties,  taking  them  as  they  come  Into  use,  are 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Lord  Derby,  Golden  Noble,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  and  Belle  Bonne.  The  last  mentioned 
is  a  variety  very  little  grown.  We  find  it  most 
useful,  coming  into  use  when  other  good  varieties 
are  over,  and  it  is  of  excellent  quality  here.  Our 
best  dessert  varieties  are  Mr.  Gladstone,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat.  Pears  of 
some  varieties  in  this  garden  are  a  good  crop,  viz., 
Seckle,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Easter 
Beurrt',  and  promise  to  be  good  in  size  and  quality. 
Other  varieties  are  below  the  average.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  with  us  are  also  not  an  average 
crop,  owing  probably  to  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water  last  summer.  The  trees  bloomed  well,  but 
the  flowers  appeared  weak  and  incapable  of  setting. 
Apricots  we  have  scarcely  any,  which  I  undoubtedly 
attribute  to  a  heavy  crop  and  an  insufficient  supply 
of  water  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  last  summer. 
Cherries  are  an  excellent  crop,  above  the  average, 
and  of  first-rate  size  and  quality.  They  are  all 
grown  on  a  north  wall.  Figs  on  a  south-east  wall 
are  an  excellent  crop,  but  I  fear  will  not  ripen  this 
season  unless  we  soon  get  more  sun.  Plums  of  aU 
kinds  are  thin,  especially  dessert  varieties.    Straw- 


berries have  been  an  enormous  crop  and  very  large. 
A  good  many  were  spoilt  by  the  rain,  hut  all  the 
best  were  propped  clear  of  the  ground  with  forked 
sticks.  The  new  late  variety  Loxford  Hall  Seed- 
ling we  have  grown  this  season  for  the  first  time, 
and  it  is,  I  think,  a  grand  acquisition.  Owing, 
however,  to  its  dwarf  growing  habit,  it  requires 
planting  much  closer  together  than  most  varieties. 
The  fruit  is  large,  of  good  shape  and  colour,  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  Raspberries  are  also  abundant 
here,  the  fruit  very  large  in  size,  but  deficient  in 
flivour.  Gooseberries,  Red  Currants  and  Black 
Currants  are  all  bearing  very  heavily  and  of  large 
size,  the  heavy  rains  on  our  light,  well-manured 
soil  having  swelled  the  fruit  to  the  largest  size. 
Nuts  and  Walnuts  are  about  an  average  crop.— G. 
Tbindbe. 

Farnborough  Grange,  Hants.— Apples  are 
a  very  thin  crop,  many  trees  fruitless  and  the  foliage 
destroyed  by  maggot  very  early.  Pears  under  aver- 
age, very  small,  a  few  kinds  bearing  a  heavy  crop 
on  walls  and  pyramidal  trees.  Plums  are  a  heavy 
crop,  some  trees  being  loaded,  especially  those  that 
were  thin  last  year.  Peaches  are  not  much  grown 
here  ;  the  few  we  grow  are  good,  though  very  small 
and  late.  Apricots  are  a  thin  crop,  Moorpark, 
Hemskirk  and  Shipley  being,  however,  good. 
Cherries,  especially  the  Morello,  are  over  the  average, 
the  fruits  large  and  the  trees  very  clean.  Straw- 
berries were  a  poor  crop,  old  plants  barren,  young 
plants  fruitful.  Gooseberries  carry  a  very  heavy 
crop,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  the  berries  very 
large.  Currant  trees  are  loaded.  Nuts  are  poor, 
almost  every  leaf  on  Filberts  and  Cobs  being 
destroyed  by  maggot.  Figs  are  not  much  grown, 
but  there  is  an  average  crop  where  trees  are  well 
situated.  Many  trees  promised  well  and  now  are 
fruitless,  but  the  maggots  swept  away  both  fruit 
and  leaves  in  many  cases.  A  large  Pear  on  a  south 
wall  bloomed  finely,  the  fruit  attaining  the  size  of 
large  marbles  and  the  attack  of  maggot  has  only  left 
us  about  one  dozen  fruits  instead  of  three  bushels, 
which  we  usually  get  from  it.  Many  trees  both  of 
Apples  and  Pears  have  fared  no  better.  Many 
thought  the  hot  summer  last  year  would  certainly 
give  us  a  grand  crop  this  year  owing  to  the  well 
ripening  of  buds  and  wood,  but  I  observed  many 
trees  had  no  bloom.  The  conclusion  I  came  to  was 
that  the  trees  suffered  on  our  high  soil  from  lack  of 
moisture  in  autumn.  A  few  Pear  trees  bear  good 
crops,  namely :  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour,  Olivier  de  Serres,ZephirinGregoire,and  Beurrfe 
d'Esperen.  Apples  are  the  same,  viz  ,  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne.  Royal  Russet,  Wellington,  Echlinville  Seed- 
ling, Adam's  Pearmain,  Margil,  Sturmer  Pippin  and 
Alfriston.  The  fruits  of  Apricots  dropped  consider- 
ably when  stoning,  and  many  trees  died  oS  with 
canker,  &c.  Plums  are  the  crop  of  the  season  here. 
Many  trees  are  loaded  and  must  be  supported ;  Vic- 
toria, Orleans,  Prince  Englebert,  Dymond,  Golden 
Drop,  Denniston's  Superb  and  Brjanston  Gage  va- 
rieties are  excellent,  but  many  of  the  finest  types  of 
Gages  carry  a  light  crop.  Peaches,  I  fear,  will  not 
ripen  unless  we  get  a  dry,  warm  autumn.  Straw- 
berries were  thinly  bloomed,  and  the  fruit  was  soft 
and  tasteless;  even  the  variety  Dr.  Hogg  was  poor. 
Many  rotted  on  the  plants  even  when  propped  up  by 
twiggy  sticks.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  very 
good.  It  is  the  worst  summer  we  have  had  here 
for  eleven  years. 

The  Potato  disease  is  making  sad  havoc  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Many  kinds  are  leafless  already. 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  the  Ashleafs,  and  even  the  White 
Elephant  varieties  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
its  effects.  Many  of  the  newer  kinds  are  equally  as 
bad.  Miss  I'owler,  M.P.,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  and 
Abundance  are  all  affected,  and  unless  there  soon 
comes  a  change  in  the  weather  we  shall  have  a 
large  quantity  of  useless  Potatoes.  For  the  last 
six  or  seven  weeks  we  have  had  scarcely  a  day 
without  tain. — John  Ceook. 

Cowdray  Park,  Midhurst,  Sussex  —Apples 
with  u9  are  a  good  half  crop  ;  Peari?,  half  crop  or 
less.  Plums  are  thin,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria 
and  Damsons,  which  are  bearing  very  heavy  crops. 
Cherries  are  a  heavy  crop,  both  sweet  and  Morello 
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varieties.  Peaches  very  thin;  the  trees  have  safEered 
very  much  from  cold  weather.  Apricots  none,  as 
the  bloom  was  spoiled.  Walnuts  and  Nats  plenti- 
ful ;  also  bush  fruits.  Strawberries  are  a  good  crop, 
but  the  fruit  has  been  damaged  with  wet. 

Potatoes  are  becoming  badly  diseased.  —  F. 
Geeson. 

Normanliurst  Court,  Battle,  Sussex.— Oar 
fruit  crops,  with  the  exception  of  Apples,  are  a  very 
good  average ;  Pears  are  good  and  clean,  and 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Nectarines  are  good,  but  re- 
quire a  lot  of  attention  to  keep  them  free  from 
blight.  Dissert  Cherries  are  poor,  but  Morellos  are 
plentiful  and  good;  bush  fruits  also  plentiful. 
Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  but,  owing  to  so 
much  wet,  the  fruit  was  of  poor  quality.  Apples 
bloomed  and  set  well,  but  suffered  to  a  greit  ex- 
tent from  maggot ;  the  best  dessert  kinds  with  us 
in  various  seasons  are  White  Juneating,  Rid  Astra- 
chan,  Irish  Peach,  Davonshire  Quarrenden,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Adam's  Pear- 
main,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  The 
best  kitchen  sorts  are  Keswick  Codlin,  Mire  de 
Menage,  Cox's  Pomona,  Striped  Beaulin,  and  Wal- 
tham  Abbey  Seedling.  Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden. 
and  Cellini  Pippin  will  not  do  here,  as  the  trees 
canker  badly  the  first  year  of  planting.  We  are 
very  much  exposed  to  east  winds. — W.  Allen. 

Handcross  Park,  Crawley. — The  fruit  crops 
here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  much  under  the 
avenge,  and,  excepting  in  sheltered  situations, 
Apples  are  a  complete  failure.  Pears  are  thin,  but 
clean  and  promising.  Plums  are  very  scarce. 
Cherries  plentiful,  but  small.  Bush  fruit  is  good, 
and  Strawberries  abundant,  but  they  suffered  much 
from  the  excessive  rain.  As  we  are  so  exposed  to 
wind,  Apples  are  grown  here  chiefly  in  bush  form, 
but  we  have  found  the  following  varieties  very  pro- 
ductive and  beat  flavoured  for  table  use,  of  which 
some  good  samples  are  frequently  grown :  Eirlij 
varieties  —  Irish  Peach,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Kerry  Pippin.  Oef.  and  Xor. — King  of  the  Pippins, 
Mabbot's  Pearmain,  and  Ribston.  S'or.  and  Jan.  — 
Fearn's  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  Blenheim  Orange,  Court  Penda  Plat,  Adam's 
Pearmain,  Golden  Harvey.  Jan.  and  Marclt — 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Golden  Knob,  Cockle  Pippin,  Besspool,  and 
Warwick  Pippin.  'The  trees  have  suffered  much 
from  the  caterpillar  in  spring-.— A.  Offer. 

Folkington  Hanor,  Polegate,  Sussex. — 
I  have  visited  three  different  parishes  and  have  made 
inquiries  from  those  living  at  a  distance  with  the 
following  result:  Apricots  none.  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Raspberries  are  a  full  crop.  Figs  on 
standard  trees  a  failure,  but  trees  on  walls  are  bear- 
ing fair  crops.  Pears  on  standards  a  blank,  but  on 
walls  good  crops  of  such  varieties  as  Jargonelle, 
Passe  Colmar,  Glou  Moroeau,  Beurre  de  C'ipiau- 
mont,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Winter 
Nelis,  Knight's  Monarch,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and 
Josephine  de  Malines.  Cherries  are  a  moderate 
crop  of  May  Duke,  Bigarreaux,  and  Elton,  but 
Morellos  are  very  poor,  and  do  not  thrive  on  this 
chalky  soil.  With  regard  to  Apples,  old  trees  that 
have/ooted  down  into  the  chalk  have  not  a  third  of 
a  crop;  espaliers  and  pyramids  are  better.  Of 
kitchen  sorts  that  have  a  good  crop  are  Cellini 
Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Northern  Greening,  Haw- 
thornden, Manks  Codlin,  and  Alfriston.  Dessert 
kinds  have  only  a  moderate  crop  on  any  tree ;  these 
are  King  of  Pippins,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Kerry  Pip- 
pin, Old  Nonpareil,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  a  sort 
called  Golden  Knob.  This  is  a  very  late  keeping 
variety,  and  gets  very  sweet  towards  spring.  Out 
of  the  above  sorts  the  best  flavoured  one  is  Scarlet 
Nonpareil;  next.  King  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
and  Golden  Knob  in  the  order  named. — Thomas 
Record. 

Addington  Manor,  'Wiiislow,  Bucks. — We 
have  not  many  varieties  of  Apples,  and  this  year 
they  are  bearing  a  poor  crop  ;  even  Lord  Suffield, 
which  I  never  saw  without  a  good  crop,  is  a  failure. 
On  most  of  the  trees  there  was  very  little  blossom. 
Pears  and  Plums  are  both  short  crops.  Bush  fruits 
of  all  kinds  are  plentiful.    Raspberries  are  particu- 


larly fine.  Strawberries  were  plentiful,  but  of 
little  use,  as  the  continuous  wet  weather  damaged 
the  fruit  which  had  no  colour  and  no  flavour ;  indeed, 
a  great  portion  of  the  fruit  rotted  before  it  even 
became  ripe. — John  Mathison. 


Hughenden  Manor,  Buck^.— The  fruit  crop 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  far  from  satisfactory,  al- 
though there  was  a  line  show  in  the  spring.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  scarce,  not  bearing  half  a  crop.  Of 
Plums  and  Cherries  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  on 
some  trees,  Morellos  being  a  good  crop.  Apricots 
and  Peaches  are  very  poor.  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
and  Raspberries  very  good.  Strawberries  are  ex- 
cellent as  regards  the  Si-Li  of  the  fruit,  but  only  a 
light  crop,  as  many  plants  were  blind.  Figs  are 
under  the  average,  and  Nuts  very  scarce. — W.  Head. 

North  Mimms  Park,  Hatfield,  Herts.— 
The  fruit  crops  in  these  gardens  are  excellent  and 
most  abundant,  but  owing  to  the  unprecedented  wet 
weather  and  very  cold  low  temperature,  which  have 
been  the  rule  all  this  summer,  both  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  have  been  very  deficient  in  flavour.  By 
protecting  the  Peach  trees  when  in  flower  on  the 
open  walls  with  tiffany  I  saved  a  very  large  crop  of 
fruit,  and  had  I  not  protected  the  trees  in  that 
manner  all  the  bloom  would  have  been  completely 
destroyed  by  cjld  east  winds  and  severe  frosts, 
which  occurred  nijht  after  night  until  the  fruit 
was  set.  Both  Pears  and  Plums  are  a  very  heavy 
crop.  I  never  met  with  a  larger  crop  of  Plums;  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  thin  the  f luit  very  much. 
Cherries  are  a  good  crop,  and  the  fruit  is  of  fine  size, 
especially  the  Morello.  The  Apple  trees  were  very 
late  coming  into  flower,  and  did  not  bloom  so 
profusely  as  usual.  There  is  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  here.  For  some  reason,  I  am  quite  unable 
to  explain  how  it  is  the  trees  escaped  the  ravages  of 
caterpillars,  which  caused  so  much  destruction  in 
all  the  gardens  and  orchards  in  this  neighbourhood, 
in  many  places  completely  destroying  the  Apple 
crop.  Here,  Apples  both  for  dessert  and  cooking 
have  been  in  great  demand.  For  dessert  the  earl  iest 
and  most  attractive  looking  is  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
The  very  best  vVppIe  for  good  flavour,  free  constant 
cropping,  and  good  keeping  qualities  is  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  in  my  estimation  it  is  the  very  best 
dessert  Apple  grown.  Next  in  order  of  merit  [rank 
Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 
The  best  cooking  Apples  for  giving  a  constant 
supply  of  fiuit  are  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield, 
Warner's  King,  Blenheim  Orange,  Northern  Green- 
ing, and  Dnmelow's  Seedling. ~Jno.  McNicol, 

Digswell,  Welwyn,  Herts —Apples  here  are 
a  good  average  crop.  Oar  trees  are  large  and  old, 
and  have  their  roots  buried  deep  in  the  subsoil. 
Smaller  and  younger  trees  that  have  few  or  no 
deep  roots  have  little  or  nothing  on  them.  Most  of 
them  flowered  profusely,  but,  lacking  the  neces- 
sary strength  through,  I  presume,  the  great  drought 
of  last  summer,  most  of  them  have  dropped  off. 
The  following  sorts  are  doing  best  with  us  :  King 
of  the  Pippins,  New  Hawthornden,  Worcester  Pear- 
main, Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Beaufin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Eohlinville  Seedling,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Court  Pendu  Plat.  Plums  good  on  walls.  Standards 
have  a  few  fruits.  The  trees  are  very  clean  through 
the  late  rains,  and  are  making  cDnsiderable  growth, 
which  we  should  like  to  see  well  ripened.  The 
following  sorts  are  best  with  us :  Denniston's  Superb, 
Orleans,  Purple  Gage,  Pond's  Seedling,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Cox's  Emperor,  Victoria,  Kirk's.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  we  grow  chiefly  under  glass ;  those 
under  cultivation  outside  are  carrying  satisfactory 
crops.  Pears  may  be  pronounced  good ;  on  the 
whole,  many  of  our  trees  trained  to  walls  are  bear- 
ing good  crops,  particularly  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Bon  Chretien. 
Apricots  none.  Cherries  have  been  fairly  plentiful, 
but  very  badly  cracked.  This  and  the  constant  wet 
weather  we  have  experienced  for  the  last  six  weeks 
have  caused  a  great  number  to  rot.  Bigarreau,  May 
Duke,  and  Morello  are  the  best  with  us.  Trees 
clean,  and  the  wood  vigorous.  Gooseberries  very 
fine  and  very  plentiful.    Black  Currants  very  fine ; 


Reds  average.  Raspberries  have  been  and  are  still 
very  fine  and  plentiful,  but  are  deficient  in  flavour. 
Strawberries  are  a  fairly  good  average,  but  the 
constant  rains  washed  out  the  flavour  very  much. 
The  plants  most  fruitful  with  us  this  year  are  those 
planted  sixteen  months  on  well-manured,  deeply 
dug  ground,  the  older  beds  producing  the  greatest 
number  of  blind  plants.— John  Anning. 

Knebworth    Gardens,    Herts.  —The    fruit 
crops  in  this  district  vary  very  much,  and  perhaps 
the  Apple  crop  most  of  all.    In  some  orchards  and 
gardens  I  have  looked  through  there  is  a  fair  ave- 
rage crop,  while  in  others  the  crop  is  very  thin  or 
none  at  all.    In  our  3  acre  orchard  we  have  a  good 
average  crop.    Such  kinds  as  Ribston  and  Sturmer 
Pippins,  Irish  Peach,  Juneating,  Court   of   Wick, 
Duchess    of    Oldenburg,    Brownlow's   Russet,   and 
the  little  Golden  Haivey  among  the  dessert  kinds, 
and  Beaufins,  Keswick  and  Dutch  Codlins,  the  old 
Nonsuch  and  Majetin  of  kitchen  sorts,  are  carrying 
very  heavy  crops.     Wellington,  which  gave  such 
promise  in  the  blossom,  is  only  a  third  of  a  crop; 
while  several  varieties  of  the  Pearmains  which  we 
can  usually  depend  on  for  a  crop  have  not  a  single 
fruit  on  them.     On  our  uncongenial  soil — a  diluvial 
drift  resting  on  a  cold  clay  subsoil  of  some  10  feet 
to  15  feet  in  depth,  and  thickly  impregnated  with 
iron  oxide— it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  have 
fine  (juality  and  good-flavoured  dessert  Apples,  and 
our    Dest    efforts  have,  during   our  twenty  years' 
charge  here,  been  directed  to  finding  out  not  only 
which  is  the  best  flavoured,   but  which  are  the 
best  and  hardiest  kinds  most  suited  to  the  soil  and 
locality.    The  following  varieties  we  have  found  to 
be  the  best  for  our  position,  and  also  the  best  fla- 
voured in  their  respective  seasons,  viz.,  Irish  Peach, 
Court    of    Wick,    Herefordshire    Pearmain,    Cox's 
( )range  Pippin  (rather  shy  bearer),  Ribston  Pippin 
(very  liable  to  canker),   Fearn's  Pippin,   Sturmer 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and 
Brownlow's    Russet.      The   three   last  named   are 
our  best  latest  kinds,  the  last  variety  being  our  very 
latest  best.     Of  stone  fruits.  Apricots  are  a  failure  ; 
they  blossomed  freely,  and  most  of  the  bloom  was 
impe^fec^   Cherries  are  abundant  and  good.    Plums 
on  the  walls  with  us  are  a  fair  average,  and  gene- 
rally so  on  north  walls.     Standards  are  very  thin  of 
fruit  to  none  at  all.    Peaches  a  fair  average,  late, 
and  likely  to  be  small.   Pears  not  up  to  the  average, 
especially  on  walls.     We  have  standards  of  Louise 
Bonne,  Bsurre  de  Capiaumont,   Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Williams',  Autumn  Bergamot,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Chaptal,  and  Bezi  d'Heri  borne  down  with  fruit. 
Bash  fruits  are  much  over  the  average  and  good. 
Red  Currants  are  exceptionally  fine.   Raspberries  are 
the  best  and  heaviest  crop  of  fruit  we  have  had  for 
several  years  past,  Baumforth's  and  Semper  Fidelis 
being  the  best.    The  Strawberry  crop  is   a  very 
unequal  one,  in  some  gardens  none ;   especially  is 
this  the  case  where  for  lack  of  supply  no  water 
could  be  given  to  the  plantations  last  summer.     In 
our  own  case  we  had  a  very  heavy  and  fine  crop  of 
fruit,  but  sadly  damaged  with  rain.     Our  planta- 
tions received  copious  supplies  of  water  last  year, 
and  the  only  blind  plants  we  had  are  a  few  in  a  row 
of  the  variety  Sir  Charles  Napier. — J.  Kipling. 

Tring  Park,  Tring.— Apples  and  Pears  with 
us  are  a  very  poor  crop.  Apricots  under  the  ave- 
rage. Plums  are  only  a  partial  crop.  Cherries, 
especially  Morellos,  are  plentiful  and  fine.  Bush 
fruits  are  most  abundant  and  good.  Strawberries 
a  heavy  crop  and  fruit  fine,  but  much  injured  by 
rain.  Nuts  a  light  crop,  and  Walnuts  fair. — 
E.  Hill. 

Bedfordshire  (North) — Apples  one-third  crop 
only.  Fruit  small,  specked,  and  late.  The  follow- 
ing dessert  sorts  generally  do  well  on  the  warm  sandy 
soil  of  Bedfordshire,  and  are  of  good  quality  as  early 
and  second  early  varieties,  viz.  :  Early  Red  Juneat- 
ing, not  fruiting  1888;  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  fair  crop, 
but  not  yet  ripe ;  Schoolmaster,  a  good  crop,  but 
smaller  than  usual ;  Williams'  Favourite,  Early 
Strawberry,  Hall  Door,  Tetoffsky,  and  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  have  little  fruit  and  appear  to  be  smaller 
and  later  than  usual.  The  Blenheim  Orange  suc- 
ceeds well  on  the  cooler  lands  on  trees  of  some  years' 
growth  and  where  not  affected  by  spring  frosts,  but 
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is  a  partial  failure  this  season.  The  Ribston  Pippin 
is  not  often  seen  in  perfection  in  this  district. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  does  not  come  up  to  the  fine 
samples  produced  in  Kent,  and  King  of  the  Pippins 
is  poor  and  unimportant.  Pears  an  average  crop, 
but  very  late.  Doyenne  d'Ete  not  yet  ripe  on  the 
Quince.  The  most  reliable  good  quality  Pear  is 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  ConseiUer  de  la  Cour, 
Beurr6  Saperfin,  and  Mme.  Treyve  are  mostly  re- 
liable and  good,  and  are  cropping  fairly  well  this 
season.  Plum  crop  average,  but  great  numbers  have 
dropped  in  stoning.  Cherries,  full  crop ;  the  Duke 
class  are  very  good.  Governor  Wood  has  generally 
proved  a  reliable  and  excellent  fruit,  but  this 
year  is  smaller  and  the  fruit  much  split  by  wet. 
Peaches,  half  crop;  Nectarines,  ditto;  Apricots, 
ditto,  small  and  late ;  Strawberries,  a  good  average 
crop  as  a  whole,  but  many  varieties,  including 
notably  Sir  C.  Napier  and  Eleanor,  have  scarcely 
borne  any  fruit.  King  of  the  Earlies  has  proved 
itself  a  continuous  bearer  and  of  very  fine  quality. 
Noble  has  been  especially  fine ;  President,  a  fuU 
crop  and  good ;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  half  crop.  Varieties 
of  the  British  Qaeen  type  have  not  ripened  their 
fruit  thoroughly,  and  the  quality  of  all  is  below  the 
average.  J.  Veitch  and  TroUope's  Victoria  have 
cropped  enormously,  but  the  fruit  is  almost  uneat- 
able. Raspberries,  very  full  crop  and  fine,  but 
quality  generally  inferior.  Baumf  orth's  Seedling  has 
the  largest  fruited  seed  and  flavour  good.  Hornet 
(American)  and  several  other  older  varieties,  how- 
ever, appear  indistinguishable  from  Baumforth's. 
The  finest  flavoured  berry  is  Brinklow's  Orange. 
Gooseberries  an  average  crop,  except  those  of  the 
Champagne  type.  Whinham's  Industry,  Crown 
Bob,  and  Rumbullion  are  bearing  heavily,  but  fruit 
small,  late,  and  inferior.  Currants  are  generally 
small  and  flavour  wanting  in  sweetness ;  the  Red 
Versaillaise  quite  sour.  Nuts,  a  very  thin  crop ; 
Walnuts,  a  heavy  crop,  and  even  young  trees  axe 
laden.— Thomas  Laxton. 


Highclere  Castle,  Newbury.— Apples  are  a 
poor  crop,  and  also  very  disappointing  in  quality  ; 
we  had  an  excellent  show  of  bloom,  but  it  fell  off 
very  quickly.  A  plague  of  grubs  and  caterpillars 
completed  the  mischief  by  riddling  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves.  Altogether  it  is  the  worst  Apple  year 
I  have  known  for  a  long  time.  The  following  dessert 
varieties  are  the  best  here  for  flavour :  Juneating, 
Margaret,  Early  Harvest,  Irish  Peach ;  these  should 
be  eaten  as  soon  as  gathered  ripe  from  the  tree  in 
July  and  August.  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippiu,  Margil,  Ribston  Pippin,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Cornish  GiUi- 
flower.  Court  Rendu  Plat  are  also  good.  Pears  are 
about  an  average  crop,  the  fruit  being  fairly  clean 
and  promising.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and 
Apricots  are  all  short  crops,  but,  excepting  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  the  trees  are  making  plenty  of  clean 
healthy  growth,  and,  given  a  fine  autumn,  promise 
well  for  another  season.  Cherries  have  been  very 
good,  setting  an  abundance  of  fruit  generally. 
Strawberries  have  been  very  abundant  and  very  fine, 
but  the  long  spell  of  damp,  sunless  weather  and 
frequent  rains  caused  much  of  the  fruit  of  the  softer 
varieties  to  rot  on  the  ground.  President  being 
the  worst  offender.  Currants,  Gooseberries  and 
Raspberries  have  been  plentiful  and  very  good.— 
Wm.  Pope. 

Bray  Court,  Maidenhead.— The  Apple  crop 
in  the  orchards  in  this  neighbourhood  is  about  the 
worst  I  remember.  There  was  very  little  blossom 
and  the  trees  are  fruitless.  We  have  fairly  good 
crops  on  pyramid  trees  grafted  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  Pears  and  Plums 
both  on  walls  and  standards.  All  kinds  of  bush 
fruits  plentiful  and  good.— James  Moore. 

Goodwood,  Chichester.— Apple  crops  in  this 
locality  are  a  general  failure,  as  there  are  only  a 
few  to  be  seen  in  favoured  positions.  As  regards 
flavour,  we  find  the  best  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  a  most  esteemed 
Apple  in  Sussex,  being  a  good  keeper  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavour  generally;  it  is  a  good  cropper,  but 
there  are  few  to  be  seen  this  season  ;  Adam's  Pear- 
main,  Margil,  Nanny,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Melon 


Apple,  and  Old  Nonpareil.  These  varieties  we  find 
the  best  in  flavour.  Apricots  and  Plums  are  a  very 
thin  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  an  average  crop 
with  us,  but  not  generally  so  in  this  locality.  Straw- 
berries have  been  an  excellent  crop,  the  fruit  large 
and  fine  and  of  fairly  good  flavour.  Bush  fruits 
are  generally  good,  with  the  exception  of  Red 
Currants,  which  are  a  little  under  the  average  crop. 
Filberts  and  Cobs  are  under  the  average. 

Potato  crops  badly  diseased  in  this  district. — 
F.  Rutland. 

Waresley  Park,  St.  Neots.— The  fruit  crops 
in  this  district  are  a  fair  average,  although  very 
late.  Apples  are  rather  thin,  but  some  sorts,  notably 
Keswick  Codlin  and  some  of  the  Pippins,  are  a  good 
crop.  Pears  are  very  abundant,  some  varieties 
having  required  thinning.  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
amongst  a  good  many  sorts,  is  one  of  the  best,  the 
fruit  when  ripe  being  very  luscious  and  refreshing. 
Plums  are  very  scarce,  but  Cherries  are  plentiful. 
Apricots  are  a  very  good  crop,  the  fruit  being  ex- 
cellent. Peaches  and  Nectarines  outside  are  very 
scarce,  but  the  trees  are  healthy  and  making  good 
wood.  Strawberries  have  been  a  fair  crop,  but  de- 
ficient in  flavour,  owing  to  the  excess  of  rain.  All 
sorts  of  bush  fruits  have  been  abundant  and  of 
good  quality.  Walnuts  are  plentiful,  but  other  sorts 
of  Nuts  are  scarce. 

Vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  abundant,  but  on  good 
land  there  is  a  danger  of  them  being  too  large. 
Potatoes  at  the  present  time  are  very  fine,  and  if 
the  weather  now  would  continue  dry_they  will  be 
an  immense  crop. — R.  Carter. 

Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley  —  Speaking 
generally,  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  fruit  year,  and 
this,  too,  through  causes  over  which  the  cultivator 
has  practically  no  control,  viz  ,  nnpropitious  weather 
at  critical  periods,  but  more  particularly  has  this 
been  the  case  with  orchards,  or  trees  growing  in  the 
open  breaks.  With  wall  trees,  or  where  protection 
was  afforded,  matters  are  not  quite  so  bad.  Both 
Pears  and  Apples  flowered  fairly  well,  but  the  trees 
were  attacked  with  maggot,  which  made  short  work 
of  the  embryo  fruits,  crippling  and  thinning  them 
so  much  that  there  is  not  half  a  crop  of  either  left. 
Cherries,  however,  were  an  average  crop  and  of  good 
quality,  and  the  fruits  of  the  MoreUo  variety  are 
swelling  out  well.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  were 
a  fairly  good  crop  and  of  capital  quality,  while 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries  were  extra  fine  both 
in  size  and  quality,  but  some  of  the  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries did  not  stand  the  wet  weather  very  well. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  finer  flavoured 
sorts,  like  Sir  C.  Napier ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  showy,  but  insipid,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  stood  the 
weather  well.  The  most  useful  Strawberry  we  had 
this  season  was  Vioomtesse  H(;ricart  de  Thury.  It 
cropped  heavily,  was  of  good  flavour,  and  not  much 
affected  by  the  wet  weather.  Raspberries  have  also 
made  splendid  canes  for  next  year.  Plums,  except 
Victorias  and  such  like  sorts,  are  almost  a  failure, 
while  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  thin,  and 
likely  to  be  late  in  ripening.  Filberts  are  a  com- 
plete failure,  hardly  a  tree  with  what  might  be  called 
a  sprinkling  on  it.  As  before  mentioned.  Apples  are 
a  very  meagre  crop,  and  will  with  us  be  missed  quite 
as  much  as  any  of  the  fruit  crops,  as  first-class 
samples  of  home-grown  fruit  are  much  appreciated 
for  dessert.  The  sorts  we  find  best  suited  for  this 
purpose  are,  for  August  and  September,  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  a  free-fruiting,  nicely  coloured, 
briskly  acid  flavoured  Apple  of  good  size ;  then 
Irish  Peach,  also  of  good  size  and  flavour  ;  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden  is  useful,  but  rather  small.  Our 
next  most  reliable  sort  is  King  of  the  Pippins,  with 
its  characteristic  flavour ;  Yellow  Ingestrie  is  also 
much  liked;  it  is  small,  but  has  a  nice  shape,  colour 
and  flavour,  and  is  generally  a  heavy  cropper.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  is  the  best  of  its  season,  but  it  is  not 
so  sure  a  cropper  as  either  Blenheim  Orange  or  Rib- 
ston Pippin,  both  of  which  do  well.  As  a  cropper 
Margil  is  diflicult  to  beat ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Claygate  Pearmain.  Of  the  very  late  sorts  Sturmer 
Pippin  holds  its  own,  and  Calville  Blanche  is  only 
at  its  prime  in  April  and  May.  This  is  a  charac- 
teristic and  showy  Apple,  a  good  bearer,  and  has 
beautiful  white  flesh,  which  is  very  tender  and  sweet, 


Potatoes. — The  disease  has  again  shown  itself 
in  a  most  virulent  form.  The  earlier  sorts  are,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  advanced  to  be  out  of  harm's  way, 
but  all  the  mid-season  sorts  are  in  a  sad  plight, 
while  later  sorts  do  not  seem  to  be  so  easily  affected 
with  us.  Magnum  Bonums  are  not  much  touched 
as  yet,  and,  should  the  weather  continue  to  hold 
fairly  dry,  I  think  it  is  probable  they  will  give  a 
good  yield.— Frank  Ross. 


WESTERN    DIVISION. 

■Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.— 
Apricots  good.  Plums  average.  Cherries  good,  es- 
pecially Morellos.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  average. 
Pears  good.  Strawberries  heavy  crop,  but  damaged 
by  rain  and  slugs.  Nuts  under  the  average  and 
late.  Small  fruits  plentiful  and  good.  The  Apple 
trees  early  in  the  season  were  infested  with  maggot. 
Jlanks  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  and  Lord  Saffield  are 
the  three  sorts  principally  grown  in  this  neighbour- 
hood for  cooking,  and  are  bearing  well.  Ashmead's 
Kernel,  Blenheim  Orange,  Warwick  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  the  best  for  dessert. 
Other  sorts  we  have  tried,  but  not  having  a  good 
Apple  soil  the  fruits  are  deficient  in  flavour  and 
size;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  the  best  flavoured  of 
the  dessert  kinds.  None  of  these  are  bearing  large 
crops  this  year. — A.  Chapman. 

Brentry  House,  Westbury-on-Trym.  — 
Apples  and  Pears  are  about  an  average.  Stone 
fruits  are  very  much  below  the  average,  ex- 
cept Plums,  of  which  I  have  a  fair  crop  here,  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  they  are  very  scarce.  Of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants  in  variety 
I  have  had  an  abundance.  The  principal  dessert 
Apples  I  have  are  King  of  the  Pippins,  which  I  find 
of  excellent  flavour,  very  crisp,  juicy,  and  wUl  keep 
well  till  the  end  of  January.  Kerry  Pippin  is  ex- 
cellent as  a  dessert  Apple,  flesh  firm,  sweet,  and 
delicately  flavoured.  It  comes  in  for  use  at  the 
end  of  September.  Irish  Peach  and  Devonshire 
Quarrenden  are  also  very  good,  coming  in  season 
during  August  and  September.  There  is  a  good 
crop  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Stone  fruits  are  scarce  everywhere. — W.  Coates. 

Highnam  Court,  Gloucestershire. —  The 
fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  irregular,  but 
on  the  whole  better  than  was  first  anticipated  owing 
to  the  late  spring  frosts.  Plums  are  an  entire 
failure  in  this  locality ;  they  are  grown  very  exten- 
sively for  marketing,  the  growers  depending  chiefly 
on  the  Plum  crops  for  their  rents,  &c.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  good  average  crops.  Apricots  under 
average,  but  fruit  good.  The  bush  fruits  very  good, 
particularly  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Black 
Currants.  Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  but  the 
fruit  lacked  colour  and  flavour  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains.  Apples  not  a  full  crop,  except  a  few  kitchen 
sorts,  such  as  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Snffield,  Echlin- 
ville  Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander,  Nelson's  Glory, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage,  and  two  local  kinds, 
good  croppers,  viz.,  the  Severn  Bank  and  Corset 
Hill ;  the  latter  will  keep  good  longer  than  any  other 
kind  that  we  grow  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
dessert  sorts  grown  here  are  very  poor  this  year, 
such  as  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Adam's  Pear- 
main, Margil,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Sjkehouse  Russet,  and  the  old  Nonpareil.  For 
dessert  I  find  Scarlet  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, Ribston  Pippin,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  are  the  best  with  us.  Pears  very 
much  under  average,  and  some  varieties  very  much 
damaged  with  the  grub  or  maggot.— JOHN  Soubay. 

Badminton  Gardens,  Gloucester.— The  fruit 
crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is,  generally  speaking, 
not  a  satisfactory  one,  and  the  cold,  wet,  and  sun- 
less weather  has  not  improved  matters.  Apricots 
are  with  us  a  fair  crop,  but  much  of  the  fruit  is 
dropping  premattu-ely  and  ripening  proceeds  slowly. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  very  thin  crop,  and 
will  require  a  fine  autumn  to  ripen  properly.  Pears 
are  a  fair  crop,  but  seem  to  increase  in  size  very 
slowly.    Plums   on  some  kinds  are  a  thin  crop 
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others  are  fairly  covered  with  fruit;  Victoria,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  other  cooking  kinds, 
including  Damsons,  are  among  the  best  with  good 
crops.  Cherries  have  a  fair  crop  generally,  espe- 
cially Morellos  and  May  Dukes.  Bush  fruits  are 
abundant  and  good.  Strawberries  were  very  nume- 
rous, but  suffered  from  dull,  wet  weather  and  slugs. 
We  have  more  Figs  than  for  many  years  past. 
Apples  are  a  fair  crop;  the  kinds  mostly  relied  on 
here  are,  first,  and  decidedly  best.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  which  I  consider  the  best  dessert  Apple 
grown  for  use  in  autumn  and  winter.  Of  course, 
the  Irish  Peach  is  the  first  to  ripen  with  us,  and  is 
most  useful,  Kerry  Pippin  succeeding  it,  followed 
by  Worcester  Pearmain,  handsome  and  well 
flavoured.  Ribston  Pippin  does  not  succeed  well 
here,  and  is  being  replaced  by  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
King  of  the  Pippins  is  also  a  showy  and  prolific 
Apple,  succeeding  well  here,  but  the  flavour  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  Cox's  Orange.  Margil  and  Reinette 
du  Cdnada  are  good  dessert  fruits  and  much  liked. 
Claygate  Pearmain  and  Court  Pendu  Plat  are  most 
excellent  for  dessert  after  Christmas,  and  both  kinds 
bear  abundantly.  Other  dessert  kinds  are  grown, 
but  those  mentioned  above  are  the  best. — William 
Nash. 

Tortworth  Court,  Falfield.— The  Apple  crop 
in  this  district  is  very  much  under  the  average,  and 
the  little  fruit  we  have  is  very  small  and  much  of 
it  is  falling  off.  Unless  we  have  a  very  fine  autumn, 
the  crop  as  it  is  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Very 
many  of  the  cider  orchards  are  entirely  without 
fruit.  Pears  on  standards  are  very  scarce ;  those 
trained  on  the  walls  are  a  little  better,  but  still  the 
crop  is  a  poor  one.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  about 
half  a  crop,  and  very  small.  Cherries  fairly  good, 
Morellos  abundant.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
were  abundant,  but  the  fruit  was  very  much 
damaged  by  the  heavy  rains.  Bush  fruit  is  very 
abundant  and  good.  Nuts  are  very  promising. 
Quinces  and  Medlars  an  average  crop.  Plums  a 
fair  average  crop. — Thomas  Shingles. 

Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  Herefordshire. — 
Apricots  are  an  average  crop,  Plums  under  the 
average.  Cherries  an  average  crop,  Morellos  good. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  the  average,  the 
trees  being  blistered  very  much  in  spring.  Apples 
an  average  crop.  There  was  never  a  better  promise 
for  a  good  crop  this  season  until  the  caterpillars 
came  and  destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
leaves.  Pears  average  crop  and  good.  Small  fruits 
generally  are  over  the  average  and  good.  Straw- 
berries were  under  the  average.  Keen's  Seedling 
has  been  a  total  failure  here  tMs  season.  Nuts  are 
a  good  crop. — F.  Spencer. 

Holme  Lacy  Gardens,  Hereford.— Apples 
are  this  year  a  very  thin  crop,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  sorts,  such  as  Devonshire  (jaar- 
renden.  Mere  de  Menage,  and  Seek-no-Farther. 
Pears  are  an  average  crop  of  clean  fruit.  Plums 
(except  some  trees  on  walls).  Apricots,  and  Peaches 
are  under  the  average.  All  small  fruits  have  been 
an  exceptionally  heavy  crop.  Walnuts  and  Filberts 
are  a  full  crop.  Here  we  find  the  following  are  the 
best  of  the  dessert  Apples  for  this  district  selected 
from  a  large  number  of  sorts  grown  here  :  Early 
Apples — Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  American  Mother, 
Gravenstein,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Irish  Peach, 
Yellow  Ingestrie.  Midseason  to  February — Melon, 
Red  Ingestrie,  Pine  Golden  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange, 
Court  of  Wick,  Ribston  Pippin,  Margil,  Adam's 
Pearmain,  Sjke  House  Russet.  February  onwards 
— Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Cornish 
Gillillower,  Court  Pendu  Plat. — Chakles  Denning. 

Glewston  Court,  Hereford.— The  Apple  crop 
in  this  part  is  very  partial.  In  some  favoured 
situations  a  few  trees  are  carrying  good  crops,  but 
in  the  majority  of  orchards  the  crop  is  very  poor. 
The  trees  bloomed  well  generally,  but  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillars  at  the  time  of  blooming 
only  a  few  Apples  were  left,  and  in  many  cases 
none.  What  fruit  remains  is  of  an  indifferent 
character,  except  on  a  few  varieties,  such  as 
Echlinville  Seedling,  White  Transparent,  Stirling 
Castle,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  majority  of 
other  varieties  are  more  or  less  cracked  or  covered  I 


with  black  spots.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
Pear  crop  grown  in  the  open.  Trees  on  walls  are 
producing  a  nice  crop  generally.  Plums  here  in 
our  fruit  plantation  are  a  satisfactory  crop,  but 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood.  Damsons  are  not  much 
grown  in  this  locality,  but  may  be  considered  an 
average  crop.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  a  heavy 
crop.  Strawberries  formed  a  great  quantity  of 
berries,  but  the  wet  season  rotted  the  bulk  of  the 
fruit.  Cherries  are  an  average  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  out  of  doors  the  same.  Apricots  below 
the  average.  Grapes  are  doing  well,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Black  Alicante  variety.  Gros  Colmar 
and  Lady  Downe's  Muscats  did  not  set  very  well, 
owing  to  cold,  sunless  weather  at  blooming  time. 
Soil  has,  no  doubt,  a  great  influence  on  the  flavour 
of  fruit,  and  especially  on  Apples.  The  soil  and 
climate  here  seem  to  bring  out  the  best  qualities  of 
the  Apple.  Varieties  that  are  usually  very  sour 
lose  a  great  deal  of  their  acidity,  and  are  com- 
paratively sweet.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  the  first 
for  quality  with  us,  closely  followed  by  Ribston  Pip- 
pin, King  of  the  Pippins,  Margil,  and  the  Mother 
Apple.  This  last  variety  is  not  liked  by  some  for 
its  extreme  sweetness.  Besspool  is  an  excellent 
Apple  after  Christmas,  equally  good  for  dessert  or 
cooking.  White  Transparent  is  our  earliest  Apple, 
being  fit  for  use  in  ordinary  seasons  about  the  end 
of  July  ;  it  is  of  excellent  quality  for  either  dessert 
or  kitchen  use,  and  fetches  a  high  price  when  put 
in  the  market.  Blenheim  Orange  is  only  of  second- 
rate  flavour  here.  The  soil,  I  think,  is  too  shallow 
and  light  for  it.  Echlinville  Seedling,  Yorkshire 
Beauty,  Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Spire,  Maltster,  and 
Lord  Sufiield  are  aU  free  bearing  and  good  cooking 
kinds.  We  have  a  number  of  sorts,  but  those 
enumerated  are  decidedly  the  best  with  us. — S.  T. 
Weight. 

Stoke  Edith  Gardens,  Hereford.— Our  fruit 
crops  here  are,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines and  Plums,  very  good.  The  above-named 
flowered  very  well,  but  the  low  temperature  and 
cold  winds  which  prevailed  at  the  time  prevented 
them  setting  anything  like  heavy  crop3  of  fruit. 
Apricots  always  do  well  here,  and  the  present  sea- 
son is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  crop  is 
again  a  good  one.  The  trees  blossomed  early  and 
they  escaped  the  cold  weather  which  prevented 
Peaches,  &o.,  from  setting.  Cherries  of  all  kinds 
have  and  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  Kentish  and 
Morellos  being  especially  fine.  Currants  of  sorts, 
Gooseberries  and  also  Raspberries  are  fine  crops. 
Strawberries  bloomed  very  freely,  and  have  borne 
heavy  crops  of  good  quality,  and  the  flavour  excel- 
lent of  those  fruits  gathered  from  well-drained 
borders.  Apple  and  Pear  trees  were  late  in  coming 
into  flower,  but  I  never  remember  a  finer  show  of 
bloom.  Unfortunately,  the  caterpillars  put  in  an 
appearance  and  worked  great  havoc  by  eating  the 
flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage.  The  Pear  trees  suffered 
the  worst,  but  still  some  of  the  trees  are  bearing 
good  crops,  a:.d  the  fruit  promises  to  be  of  large  size. 
Apples  are,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  a 
very  good  crop,  some  of  the  cider  kinds  in  orchards 
being  heavUy  laden  with  fruit.  In  the  gardens  Stir- 
ling Castle  is  carrying  the  heaviest  crop.  The  follow- 
ing kinds  are  always  good  croijpers  here,  well  flav- 
oured, and  can  be  highly  recommended  for  dessert : 
Red  Astrachan,  Kerry  Pippin,  Summer  Golden  Piji- 
pin.  Red  Ingestrie,  Ribston  Piiipin,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Pine-apple  Russet,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Sturmer  Pippin,  London  Pippin,  and  Lamb 
Abbey  Pearmain. — A.  Wabd. 

Down  House,  Blandford,  Dorset —Apples 
will  be  much  below  the  average.  Irish  Peach  is 
very  good  and  a  first-rate  early  dessert  variety ; 
Kerry  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  the  best  of  all 
Apples ;  Golden  Reinette,  Margil,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, wliich  is  of  inferior  quality,  probably  owing  to 
our  chalky  soil;  Striped  Beaufln  and  Gravenstein, 
which  is  also  a  very  good  all-round  Apple,  one  of 
the  best  for  all  purposes,  are  the  most  promising 
this  season,  besides  a  few  other  sorts.  Pears— 
Autumn  Nelis,  Beurn^  Diel,  BeurriS  Ranee,  Forelle, 
Glou  Morceau,  Thompson's,  and  Marie  Louise  are 
the  best  on  walls.  The  last-mentioned  has  the 
heaviest  crop  of  all.    Catillac  is  the  best  for  stew- 


ing ;  pyramids  are  a  failure.  Plums  are  very  scarce, 
except  Golden  Drop  and  Magnum  Bonum  and  a  few 
Gages.  Cherries  are  very  good,  especially  May 
Duke  and  Morello.  Apricots  are  a  fair  average 
under  glass  coping.  Strawberries  very  good,  but 
owing  to  so  much  wet  a  great  quantity  of  the  fruit 
was  spoilt.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of 
King  of  Earlies  as  an  early  sort;  the  fruit  is  of 
good  size  and  colour  and  fair  in  flavour,  and  it  is 
ripe  a  fortnight  before  other  sorts.  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  and  Currants  are  bearing  heavy  crops. 
Figs  fair.  Filberts  and  wood  Nuts  we  have  an 
abundance  of.— Thos.  Denny. 

Canford  Gardens,  Dorset.— Apples  are  under 
the  average,  but  some  sorts  are  carrying  a  fair  crop. 
For  kitchen  use,  the  best  this  season  are  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lord  Snffield,  New  Hawthornden,  M5re  de 
Menage,  Norfolk  Beaufln ;  and  for  table  use  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pip- 
pin, Court  Pendu  Plat.  Pears,  both  on  walls  and 
standards,  are  under  the  average,  but  Williams'  Bon 
Cbretien,  Jargonelle,  and  a  few  others  are  carrying 
full  crops.  Morello  Cherries  are  very  good.  Straw- 
berries were  plentiful.  Gooseberries  a  moderate 
crop.  Raspberries  plentiful  and  fine.  Both  Black 
and  Red  Currants  are  a  heavy  crop  and  extra  fine. 
Plums  are  a  fair  crop. — D.  Williams. 

Clevelands,  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset.— The 
Apple  crop  in  this  locality  is  much  below  an  average. 
On  some  trees,  however,  there  is  a  fair  crop,  but, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  a  deficiency,  many  of 
the  young  fruits  being  destroyed  by  insects.  The 
ordinary  dessert  Apples  are  generally  good,  espe- 
cially such  sorts  as  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Cornish  GiUiflower.  The  Pear  crop  is  also 
deficient.  Wall  fruit  generally  is  a  short  crop,  with 
the  exception  of  Cherries,  which  are  plentiful. 
Plums,  too,  are  scarce.  Bush  fruits  are  plentiful  and 
large  in  size,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  flavour. 
Strawberries  are  abundant  and  fully  a  fortnight 
later  than  usual,  and  the  fruit  is  much  eaten  by 
slugs  and  insects.  It  the  season  had  been  warmer 
and  with  less  rain  the  fruit  crops  generally  would,  I 
think,  have  been  remarkably  good. 

The  excessive  cold  rain  has  affected  Potatoes  con- 
siderably.— H.  MUNRO. 

Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset.— The  fruit  crops 
in  this  neighbourhood  have  suffered  from  cold 
nights  and  continued  rain,  both  trees  and  fruit  be- 
ing affected  with  mildew.  This  applies  to  Pears 
which  have  dwindled  down  to  a  fifth  of  our  ordi- 
nary crop.  Plums  did  not  set  except  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, which  always  does  well  here.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  scarce  and  backward.  Apricots  a 
failure.  Morello  Cherries,  the  only  variety  that 
does  well  here,  are  good.  Strawberries  only  fair, 
but  bush  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Gooseberries, 
are  all  very  plentiful.  Nuts  are  only  a  partial  crop. 
Apples  bloomed  and  set  well,  but  owing  to  maggots 
and  want  of  sun  are  only  a  very  partial  crop.  We 
grow  a  collection  here  of  something'like  I'M  varie- 
ties. About  150  of  our  trees  are  trained  as  cordons, 
200  as  bush  and  pyramids,  and  about  sixty  as  stan- 
dards. I  consider  the  following  to  be  the  best 
eighteen  varieties  of  dessert  Apples  for  this  district : 
Jnneating,  Early  Harvest,  Irish  Peach,  Benoni, 
Devonshire  Qaarrenden,  Kerry  Pippin,  American 
Mother,  Lucombe's  Pine-apple,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Adam's  Pear- 
main, Lord  Burghley,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Brickley  Seedling,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  variety  Benoni  as  one  that  should  be  much 
better  known.  It  comes  into  use  the  last  week  in 
August  and  the  first  week  in  September,  and 
always  takes  the  first  prize  at  our  local  shows. — 
W.  G.  Pragnell. 

Heytesbury,  'Wilts. — In  the  gardens  here  and 
surrounding  district  the  fruit  crops  are  not  so  good 
as  at  one  time  they  promised  to  be.  The  greatest 
falling  off  is  amongst  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Strawberries.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known 
them  much  worse  in  years  gone  by.  Other  kinds 
of  fruit  may  be  recorded  as  follows  :  Cherries  and 
Figs  over  average ;  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines 
average ;  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
average.    In  regard  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
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I  regret  to  eay  gumming  has  been  prevalent ;  in- 
deed, we  have  had  the  worst  attack  experienced 
during  the  last  ten  years.  With  reference  to  Apples 
— the  most  important  of  all — I  may  say  never  was 
there  better  promise  of  an  abundant  crop  than  when 
the  trees  were  in  blossom,  and  rarely  indeed  has  it 
been  so  short  as  at  present.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  comparative  failure,  but 
in  our  case  it  cannot  certainly  be  attributed  to  late 
frosts  or  the  plague  of  maggot,  as  in  some  districts. 
I  think  it  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  abnor- 
mally dry  weather  experienced  in  the  winter  months. 
The  foUowitg  are  the  best  twelve  varieties  to  grow 
in  this  locality,  viz.,  dessert— Irish  Peach,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Early  Margaret,  Beauty  of  Bath;  kitchen— Lord 
Snffield,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Blenheim  Orange,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Cox's  Pomona. 

—J.  HOBSEFIELD. 

Clarendon  Park  Gardens,  Wilts.— The  fruit 
crop  in  this  locality  is  variable,  and  more  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  Apples,  for  some  kinds 
that  usually  do  not  bear  so  freely  are  this  year 
carrying  excellent  crops,  notably  Blenheim  Pippin, 
an  excellent  table  or  dessert  fruit  when  clean  and 
free  from  spot ;  King  of  the  Pippins  is  also  carrying 
a  heavy  crop,  and  there  is  also  a  good  sprinkling  in 
places  of  fruit  on  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.     When  a 
good  supply  of  the  above  three  named  sorts  can  be 
had  they  meet  our  almost  entire  wants  for  dessert, 
though  Beauty  of  Bath  is  an  excellent  early  kind, 
and  Irish  Peach  forms  a  good  succession ;  the  last- 
mentioned  kind  is  bearing  heavy  crops  wherever 
we  have  seen  it.     The  trees  in  some  positions  have 
suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  caterpillars,  in 
some  cases  every  leaf  being  stripped  off.     Where 
this  is  the  case  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  is  no  fruit.     Pears  are  almost  as  variable  as 
Apples.     We  have  no  fruit  on  any  of  the  espalier 
trees  in  the  open,  but  fair  crops  of  some  kinds  on 
west  walls,  viz  ,  Jargonelle,  Knight's  Monarch,  Glou 
Morceau,  BeuriB  Bosc,  Seckle,  and  Marie   Louise. 
Of  Plums  that  are  bearing  good  crops  may  be  men- 
tioned Green  Gage  and  Late  Gage,  Kirk's  and  Heine 
Claude  de  Bavay.  Cherries  are  a  good  crop  and  trees 
very   clean.    May   Duke,   Kentish  Bigarreau,  and 
Morellos  are  especially  good.     Strawberries  were  a 
fair  crop,  but  suffered  much  from  incessant  rains; 
the  sorts  we  grow  principally  are  Vioomtesse  H(;ri- 
cart  de  Thury  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.     Raspberries 
have  been  very  abundant,  as  also  Gooseberries  and 
Currants;    the  last  three  are  above  the  average. 
Filberts  and  Cobs  are  thin,  but  Walnuts  are  a  heavy 
crop.     I  never  saw  Figs  show  so  much  fruit ;  even 
the  shy-fmiting  variety  Castle  Kennedy  is  showing 
fruit  abundantly,  but   it  will  want  a  lot  of  fine 
weather  to  bring  them  to  maturity.— C.  Wabdbn 


Longford  Castle,  Salisbury.— Although  the 
profpects  of  this  being  a  good  all-round  year  of  fruit 
was  very  promising  when  the  trees  were  in  flower 
last  spring,  taken  on  the  whole,  the  fruit  crops  for 
the  year  1888  must  be  considered  below  the  average. 
The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  During  the 
whole  time  the  trees  were  in  flower,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  there  were  from  2°  to  10°  of  frost  every 
night,  vrith  a  uniformly  low  day  temperature  and  a 
sunless  sky.  However,  taking  it  altogether,  the 
crops  are  fairly  good,  excepting  the  Apple  crop, 
which  is  almost  a  complete  failure,  although  a  few 
trees  of  Keswick  Codlin,  Mure  de  Menage,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Claygate  Pearmain  are  bearing 
good  crops,  .luneatirg.  Red  Astrachan,  Red  Quar- 
renden.  Pine-apple  Russet,  Ribston  Pippin,  Early 
Nonpareil,  Early  Red  Margaret,  Kerry  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
('ourt  of  Wick,  Margi),  Golden  Heinette,  Cockle 
I'ippin,  and  Stnrmer  I'ippin  are  our  best  dessert  va- 
rieties, whilst  Keswick  C'odlin.  Hawthornden,  Lord 
Snflield,  Alexander,  Golden  Noble,  Cellini,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Northern  Greening,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  Damelow's  Seedling,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
and  Noifolk  lieanfin  are  about  our  best  kitchen 
Apples,  the  different  varieties  coming  into  use  pretty 
much  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear,  of 
Peaches  the  following  varielies  are  carrjing  fairly 
good   crops :   Alexandra  Noblesse,  Barrington,  Dr. 


Hogg,  Charcellor.  Bellegarde,  Violette  Hative,  Gos- 
hawk, Prince  of  Wales,  Exquisite,  and  Sea  Eagle. 
Plums:  Green  Gage,  Orieans,Coes  Golden  Drop,  Early 
Favourite  and  Eariy  Prolific,  both  heavily  cropped  ; 
Mitchelson's,  Jefferson's,  Eeine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
Kirk's,  Prince  Englebert,  Pond's  Seedling  and  Vic- 
toria are  all  bearing  good  crops  of  excellent  fruit. 
Pears:  Josephine  de  Malines,  Passe  Colmar.  Jar- 
gonelle, Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Nelis 
Hiver,  Althorp  Crassane,  Glou  Morceau,  Zephirin 
Gregoire,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  LTvedale's  St. 
Germain,  and  Catillac  are  satisfactory.  Apncots 
are  a  fairly  good  crop,  the  varieties  Large  Early  and 
Moorpark  doing  very  well  this  season.  I  should 
have  said  in  noting  the  Peaches  that  Pine-apple, 
Balgowan,  Elruge,  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines  are 
bearing  good  crops,  and  the  trees,  like  those  of  the 
Peach  and  Plum,  are  in  good  condition.  Mul- 
berries are  plentiful,  as  also  are  Cherries  Black 
Tartarian,  Bigarreau,  Cleveland,  May  Duke,  and 
Morellos,  the  crop  of  the  latter  being  very  good. 
Bush  fruits  are  all  plentiful  and  good.  The  general 
crop  of  Strawberries  was  rather  light,  but  late  va- 
rieties—Oxonian and  Elton  Pine— in  a  north  border, 
having  had  better  weather  for  the  setting  of  the 
blossoms  and  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  are  therefore 
both  plentiful  and  good.- H.  W.  Waed. 

"Witley  Court,  ■Worcestershire.- The  Apple 
and  Pear  crops  are  much  under  the  average,  and 
both  have  suffered  to  a  very  great  extent  from  the 
depredations  of  the  caterpillar  and  maggot.  Of 
Apples  our  best  and  surest  bearers  are :  Eohlinville 
Seedling,  Keswick  Codlin,  Cox's  Pomona,  Stirling 
Castle,  Tom  Putt,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Hawthornden, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Of 
dessert  kinds,  first  and  foremost  amongst  good  and 
constant  bearers  are  |King  of  the  Pippins,  Prince's 
Pippin,  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Sturmer  and  Cockle  Pippins  and  Dake  of  Devon- 
shire. Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good  crops,  but 
are  extremely  late,  and  the  fruit  small  for  this  time 
of  year ;  the  new  Peach  Alexander  I  consider  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  early  kinds,  having  gathered  this 
variety  on  August  the  1st,  whilst,  as  a  comparison. 
Royal  George  will  not  befitforquiteanother  month. 
Apricots  generally  are  good,  the  produce  promising 
to  be  fine,  trees  healthy,  clean  and  vigorous.  Moor- 
park is  still  our  most  regular  and  constant  bearer. 
Cherries  were  a  fairly  good  average  crop,  but  much 
cracked  and  damaged  by  wet.  Plums  are  under  the 
average,  but  the  trees  are  clean,  vigorous,  and  the 
produce  fine.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful, 
as  also  are  Strawberries,  but  they  are  much  r  amaged 
by  wet  and  the  want  of  sunshine.— John  Austen. 

The  Gardens,  Hindlip,  Worcester.— Apples 
promise  to  be  a  fair  average  crop  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Considerable  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
trees  in  some  cases  by  caterpillars,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Warm 
weather  is  greatly  needed  to  help  the  swelling  and 
ripening.  Of  the  kinds  which  are  grown  in  quan- 
tity for  market, Lord  Suffield, Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Pott's  Seedling,  Wellington,  Besspool,  and  Eohlin- 
ville Seedling  are  carrying  heavy  crops.  Blenheim 
Orange  is  also  bearing  well ;  this  kind  is  largely 
grown  and  highly  valued.  There  appears  to  be 
several  varieties  of  this  fine  Apple  growing  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Samples  from  different  localities, 
although  all  possessing  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  the  typical  kind,  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
colour,  and  sometimes  in  shape.  American  Mother 
is  an  Apple  of  excellent  flavour ;  this  variety,  Kerry 
Pippin,  and  Quarrenden  are  three  of  the  best  early 
kinds.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  I  consider  the  best 
flavoured  Apple,  but  it  is  not  bearing  \ery  well  this 
year.  I  think  it  requires  a  rather  light  soil  and  a 
warm  locality.  Cox's  Pomona  was  raised,  I  believe, 
from  a  pip  of  the  same  Apple  as  Orange  Pippin,  but 
it  is  very  dissimilar,  being  larger  and  not  so  sweet, 
but  some  like  its  sharp  flavour ;  it  is  very  hardy  and 
a  constant  bearer.  Bedfordshire  Foundling  is  bear- 
ing well  and  is  a  good  flavoured  kind,  excellent  for 
baking,  when  it  can  be  eaten  without  the  addition 
of  sugar.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Besspool,  one 
of  ourlatest  Apples,  and  a  kind  which  seldom  mistes 
a  crop:  this  year  the  tree.-*  are  loaded.  Ribston 
I'ippin  is  seldom  met  with  doing  well;  on  whatever 


stock  it  is  grafted,  canker  invariably  sets  in,  soon 
ruining  the  trees.  Margil  has  a  flavour  similar  to  it, 
and  if  grafted  on  a  strong-growing  stock  produces 
fair  fcizcd  fruit  and  is  very  prolific.  Stone's,  or 
Loddington,  a  fine  Apple,  also  requires  a  more 
robust-growing  stock.  Reinette  Grise  is  highly 
valued  for  its  fine  flavour,  but  this  year  the  crop  is 
thin,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  gather  many 
bushels  from  over  a  hundred  trees.  King  of  the 
Pippins  is  very  heavily  cropped ;  it  is  not  a  first- 
class  flavoured  Apple,  nevertheless  it  possesses  so 
many  good  points  that  it  will  always  find  a  place  in 
the  orchard.  Two  of  our  latest  and  best  flavoured 
Apples  are  Sturmer  Pippin  and  Boston  Russet ;  both 
preserve  their  excellent  flavour  late  into  the  spring. 
Other  good  kinds  having  good  crops  are  Melon, 
Wyken  Pippin,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling.  Pears  generally  are  doing  well, 
but  the  fruits  are  only  half  the  size  they  were  at  the 
same  time  last  year  owing  to  the  unseasonable 
weather.  Standard  trees  of  Marie  Louise  are  this 
year  full  of  fruit ;  so  also  is  the  popular  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Autumn  Bergamot,  and  other  commoner  kinds. 
Most  of  the  best  Pears  on  walls  are  well  fruited,  and 
have  required  connderable  thinning.  Amongst  the 
best  are  Glou  Morceau,  Marie  Louise,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Winter  Nelis,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Jargonelle. 
On  pyramids  the  fruit  is  not  so  even,  but  many  are 
carrying  good  crops,  such  as  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Thompson's,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  Beurr^  Hardy.  Plums  are  a  very  heavy 
crop;  many  of  the  trees  are  breaking  down  with  the 
weight  of  fruit ;  but  Damsons  are  scarce ;  the  trees 
seemed  to  suffer  very  much  from  the  drought  of 
last  summer.  Apricots  are  thin  ;  the  trees  bloomed 
profusely  enough,  but  the  weather  at  the  time  was 
very  cold  and  dull,  causing  most  of  the  flowers  to 
drop  off.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  plentiful,  but 
the  trees  as  well  as  the  fruit  require  sunsbine. 
Cherries  are  a  fair  crop.  All  the  smaller  fruits  are 
abundant    except    Strawberries,    which    are 


very   ^-    

scarce.  In  some  places  the  plants  bloomed  well 
and  set  a  good  crop,  but  the  continual  downpour  of 
rain  ruined  them  ;  but  fairly  good  gatherings  have 
been  secured  from  young  plantations  where  the 
berries  have  been  well  supported. — A.  Baekek. 

Whittlebury,  Towcester.- The  Apple  crop 
here  is  a  good  one.  Some  of  the  best  dessert  sorts 
that  do  well  here  are  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Pears  are  a  fair  crop.  Cherries  good,  but  there  are 
very  few  Plums.  Strawberries  very  light  crop.  All 
bush  fruits  are  very  good.— W.  S.  Miller. 

Killerton,  Exeter.— Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  about  the  worst  crop  here  we  ever  had.  The 
trees  were  very  much  injured  by  the  cold  late 
spring,  the  first  leaves  being  almost  destroyed. 
They  are,  however,  very  healthy  now.  Apricots  are 
a  fair  crop.  Cherries  have  been  very  good,  but  the 
early  fruit  suffered  when  ripe  from  the  incessant 
rains.  Morellos  good.  Plums  are  fairiy  good  both 
on  walls  and  standards.  Among  the  best  cropping 
kinds  are  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Prince 
Englebert,  the  last-named  being  an  enormous  crop- 
per and  of  good  quality.  Pears  are  a  good  crop, 
although  some  of  the  fruits  are  spotted  and  cracked 
by  the  coldness  of  the  season.  Apples  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  generally  scarce.  The  foliage  of 
many  of  the  orchards  was  eaten  by  maggots,  and 
therefore  many  of  the  usually  reliable  sorts  are  very 
scarce.  Among  the  best  this  year  are  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Tom  Putt,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Lord  Suffield,  Lady  Henniker,  The  Queen, 
Pott's  Seedling,  and  Frogmore  Prolific  Our  supply 
of  dessert  Apples  consists  chiefly  of  Cox's  Orange 
I'ippin,  grown  in  the  orchards  so  as  to  have  suffi- 
cient fruits  as  long  as  possible,  as  I  think  if  any 
sort  equals,  none  surpass  it  in  quality.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  Stubbards,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Pine- 
apple Russet,  and  American  Mother ;  and  succeeded 
by  Ribston  Pippin,  Adam's  I'earmain,  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  Wyken  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  The 
above  are  among  our  best  quality  dessert  Apples, 
the  last-named  being  chiefly  valued  for  its  late  keep- 
ing qualities.  Strawberries  were  a  very  good  crop, 
but  much  damaged  by  so  much  lain.  Red,  White, 
and  Black  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries 
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were  good  crops,  and  the  fruit  fine.  Filberts  very 
plentifn).  Walnnts  are  a  fair  crop.  All  green  crops 
are  excellent. 

Potatoes,  '  early  and  second  early  sorts,  have 
their  haulm  killed  by  disease  and  the  tubers  badly 
affected.  Scotch  Champion  is  at  present  unaffected 
by  disease.— John  Garland. 


Books. 


THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA.* 
Nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  flower  culture  has 
been  more  remarkable  than  the  success  of  the 
hybridist  and  cultivator  with  the  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias.  Eighteen  years  ago  we  had  only  the 
half  dozen  or  so  species  of  this  section  of  Begonia, 
which  had  been  introduced  chiefly  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  from  South  America.  The  best  of  these  were 
B.  boliviensis,  B.  Veitchi,  and  B.  rosseflora,  which 
were  then  as  little  known  to  horticulturists  generally 
as  some  of  the  last  introductions  among  "botanical" 
Begonias  are  now.  But  Mr.  Seden  saw  in  these 
plants  a  possible  race  of  useful  garden  Begonias, 
and  the  work  of  crossing  the  several  kinds  with  each 
other  which  he  commenced  then  proved  so  wonder- 
fully productive  of  good  results  that  others  joined 
in  the  work  of  Begonia  breeding.  The  plants  seem 
to  have  been  specially  designed  for  the  work,  and 
wonderful  improvements  in  size,  form,  substance, 
colour,  and  habit  have  been  brought  about  in  an 
astonishingly  short  time. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  now  in  every  garden ;  they 
are  as  easUy  grown  as  Pelargoniums,  of  which  plants 
indeed  they  may  not  unreasonably  be  termed  the 
rivals.  They  may  be  grown  as  greenhouse  plants, 
or  they  may  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders  out  of 
doors  in  summer,  and  in  both  cases  they  succeed 
well  if  treated  properly. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Gardening  World  have  just 
published  a  handbook  on  the  history  and  cultivation 
o£  these  plants,  which  is  likely  to  contribute  con- 
siderably to  their  increased  popularity.  The  subject 
is  dealt  with  fully,  beginning  with  the  botany  of 
Begonias  generally  and  ending  with  detailed  in- 
structions on  cultivation,  cross-breeding,  exhibiting, 
&o.  Any  work  which  pretends  to  give  the  history 
of  the  tuberous  Begonias  must  necessarily  contain 
a  great  deal  about  Mr.  John  Laing,  who  has  done 
more  than  anyone  else  to  improve  and  popularise 
them,  and  whose  fame  as  a  grower  of  Begonias  is 
world-wide.  Mr.  Cannell,  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,Mons.Lemoine,and  Mons.  Felix  Crousse 
are  others  to  whose  labours  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  grand  race  of  garden  Begonias.  The  book 
also  contains  descriptions  of  the  species  from  which 
the  race  has  been  obtained  and  lists  of  the  principal 
among  the  first  of  the  crosses.  It  was  in  1878  that 
Mr.  Laing  astonished  the  horticultural  world  by  ex- 
hibiting at  South  Kensington  the  results  of  three 
years'  careful  cross-breeding  among  Begonias,  and 
every  year  since  then  he  has  shown  plants  of  still 
more  astonishing  character  than  anything  seen  be- 
fore. We  have  ceased  to  marvel  at  improvements 
in  these  plants,  although  we  have  now  got  to  flowers 
5  inches  across,  flowers  like  Hollyhocks,  like  Camel- 
lias, like  Carnations,  and  so  forth.  The  details  of 
cultivation  given  in  the  book  under  notice  begin 
with  seed-sowing,  and  continue  on  through  the 
various  stages  till  the  exhibition  tent  is  reached. 
If  the  book  has  any  fault  it  is  that  of  slight  padding 
and  repetition  here  and  there,  apparently  with  the 
object  of  swelling  its  size.  A  list  of  selected  kinds 
is  given,  and  instructions  for  cross-breeding  are  also 
included. 

The  race  of  Begonias  which  has  been  obtained  by 
crossing  the  tuberous  kinds  with  B.  socotrana,  which 
was  introduced  by  and  flowered  at  Kew  for  the  first 
time  about  eight  years  ago,  is  very  properly  spoken 
highly  of  in  the  book.  B.  socotrana  is  a  winter- 
blooming  plant,  and  its  progeny  have  partly  inherited 
this  character,  so  that  we  are  likely  to  obtain  ulti- 
mately a  race  of  beautiful  Begonias  for  winter 
decoration.    The  best  of  these  so  far  is  John  Heal, 
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which  is  named  after  Messrs.  Veitch's  foreman,  to 
whom  we  owe  this  new  race.  It  has  the  character 
— unusual  in  Begonias — of  retaining  its  flowers  till 
they  shrivel  on  the  plant,  and  as  they  last  a  long 
time  (three  weeks  or  more,  it  is  said)  they  are  likely 
to  be  very  useful  when  cut.  Mr.  Wynne  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  excellent  character  of  the 
book  he  has  edited,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  series 
of  handbooks,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  will  be  as 
practically  useful  to  horticulturists  generally  as  we 
believe  this  will  be.  B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SHOW. 
This  exhibition,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Saturday  last,  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  taken  place,  and  must  have  convinced  every- 
one that  an  immense  interest  and  heartiness  had 
been  thrown  into  the  work.  There  were  exhibits 
of  all  kinds,  but  all  we  can  deal  with  here  are  the 
fiowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  which  filled  one  of 
the  transepts.  From  a  large  display  of  garden  pro- 
duce as  here  presented  and  coming  from  all  parts  of 
England,  a  very  good  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the 
leading  varieties  in  the  several  classes.  There  was 
a  great  competition,  especially  in  the  classes  for  vege- 
tables, which  were  on  the  whole  extremely  good, 
but  no  better  than  we  might  expect  considering 
the  favourable  weather  we  have  had  for  these. 
Singularly  enough,  the  Potatoes  were  generally  of 
great  excellence,  smooth,  of  good  size,  and  showing 
no  trace  of  disease,  although  doubtless  they  had 
been  lifted  before  disease  had  a  chance  of  attacking 
them.  Woodstock  Kidney,  Reading  Russet,  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  Chancellor,  Schoolmaster,  White  Ele- 
phant, Snowdrop,  and  Mr.  Bresee  were  especially 
noticeable,  and  the  last  of  the  number  we  have  sel- 
dom seen  in  finer  condition;  it  is  an  exceptionally 
handsome  red  kidney.  The  Turnips,  especially  the 
varieties  Snowball  and  Early  Stone,  were  quite  up 
to  the  average,  and  this  is  not  surprising,  as  it  has 
been  a  most  favourable  year  for  root  crops  of  all 
kinds.  Carrots  were  also  noteworthy,  and  French 
Beans,  of  which  the  favourite  variety  is  Canadian 
Wonder.  In  selecting  this  variety  one  of  the  best 
is  chosen,  as  it  is  very  delicate  in  flavour  and  free- 
bearing;  splendid  examples  of  it  were  to  be  seen. 
The  Broad  Windsor  Bean  and  the  Vegetable  Marrows 
made  quite  a  show,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
exhibits.  In  the  fruit  division  the  finest  show  was 
made  by  the  Red,  Black,  and  White  Currants,  and  we 
have  very  seldom  seen  better  produce,  especially  that 
of  the  first  and  second  prize-winners.  There  was  a 
great  falling  off  in  Apples  and  Pears,  but  Goose- 
berries were  plentiful,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  rule 
for  the  cottager  to  grow  the  big,  fat,  tasteless  varie- 
ties that  have  only  size  to  recommend  them.  We 
scarcely  noticed  a  dish  of  such  delicately  flavoured 
kinds  as  Red  Warrington  or  of  the  Whitesmith  class. 
As  regards  flowers  there  is  little  to  say,  as  they  were 
generally  very  inferior,  a  few  monstrosities  in  the 
shape  of  huge  globe-like  African  Marigolds  being 
amongst  the  number.  In  the  growing  of  pot  plants 
the  humble  exhibitor  has  much  yet  to  learn,  judging 
from  those  shown ;  but  while  we  could  praise  and 
condemn  on  every  hand,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  exhibitions  such  as  these  must  have  a 
value  in  promoting  a  love  for  gardening,  thrift,  and 
self-help. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES  AT  OXFORD. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Oxford  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Union  took  place  in  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
E.  S.  Dodwell's  residence  in  the  Stanley  Road  on 
Aug.  14,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  together  a 
large  and  extremely  interesting  representation  of 
this  popular  flower.  Mr.  Dodwell  wisely  confined 
his  schedule  of  prizes  to  six  leading  classes,  viz , 
for  twelve  and  six  blooms  of  Carnations,  for  the 
same  of  Picotees,  and  the  same  numbers  of  selfs, 
fancies,  or  yellow  grounds.  Eight  prizes  are  offered 
in  the  large,  and  nine  in  the  small  classes,  and  there 
are,  in  addition,  eight  classes  for  single  blooms  of 
Carnations  and  six  classes  for  single  blooms  of 
Picotees.   There  were,  in  all,  thirty-seven  exhibitors, 


and  it  is  computed  that  over  1000  flowers  were 
staged  in  competition.  In  addition,  Mr.  Dodwell 
had  in  his  garden  over  3D0O  pots  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  several  of  them  carrying  six  anii  seven 
flowers  each.  It  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  "  feast  of  Carnations."  There  were  eleven  com- 
petitors in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  Carnations, 
the  first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Manor 
Street,  Clapham,  who  had  Robert  Lord,  s.b. ;  Sarah 
Payne,' p.p.b. ;  John  Whitbam,  s.f. ;  Jessica,  r.f.; 
Master  Fred,  cb  ;  George  Melville,  p.f. ;  Fred,  s.b.; 
Rifleman, c.b.;  Thomas  Tomes,  s.f.;  William  Skiiving, 
p.p.b. ;  Admiral  Cuizon,  s.b  ;  and  Rob  Roy,  s.f.,  a 
remarkably  good  and  representative  collection.  Mr. 
Tom  Lord,  of  Todmorden,  had  the  best  six  blooms 
of  Carnations  out  of  eighteen  competitors.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  a  grower  living  within  a 
four-mile  radius  of  Charing  Cross  could  beat  culti- 
vators of  this  flower  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Martin  Rowan  was  also  first  with  twelve 
blooms  of  Picotees  out  of  eighteen  competitors, 
having  capital  blooms  of  Mrs.  Payne,  b.  rose  e. ;  Clara 
Penson,l.p.e. ;  Mrs.  Dodwell,h.r  e  ;  Nellie,  h,  rose  e.; 
Muriel,  h.p.e.;  Edith  Dombrain,  h.  rose  e;  Jessie, 
1  pe.;  Mrs.  Sharpe,  h.  scarlet  e.;  Thomas  Williams, 
1.  red  e. ;  J.  B  Bryant,  h.  red  e. ;  Elsie  Grace,  1.  red  e. ; 
and  Alliance,  h.p.e.  Mr.  Tom  Lord  also  had  the 
best  six  blooms  of  Picotees  out  of  twenty  com- 
petitors. 

There  were  ten  stands  of  twelve  blooms  of  selfs, 
fancies,  and  yellow  grounds,  some  very  fine  and 
attractive  blooms  being  staged.  Mr.  Reed,  gardener 
to  Mr.  George  Dodwell,  Oxford,  was  first  with  The 
Maestro,  scarlet  flaked  with  maroon  ;  Queen  of  the 
West,  pink  self;  Gladys,  pink;  Heroine,  scarlet 
self ;  a  very  fine  crimson  self,  unnamed  ;  and  some 
seedling  yellows  of  great  promise.  Mr.  T.  E.  Hen- 
wood,  Reading,  had  the  six  best  blooms  out  of 
eleven  competitors,  having  The  Governor,  white 
self;  Ada,  yellow  Picotee;  and  the  remainder 
coloured  sports  from  named  varieties. 

The  premier  Carnation  selected  from  the  whole 
show  was  Robert  Houlgrave,  s.b.,  a  flower  of  great 
substance  and  richness  of  colour,  raised  and  shown 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of  Manchester.  The  premier 
Picotee  was  h.  rose  e.  Mrs.  Payne,  shown  by  Mr. 
Rowan.  The  premier  self  Carnation  was  Emma 
Lakin,  a  remarkably  fine  and  pure  white  flower, 
raised  and  shown  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  Temple 
Cowley ;  and  the  premier  fancy.  The  Maestro  (Dod- 
well), scarlet  flaked  with  maroon,  a  very  fine  flower 
with  well-formed  petals. 

The  following  new  varieties  received  first-class 
certificates  of  merit:  Self-white  Carnation  Emma 
Lakin ;  rose-flake  Carnation  Lovely  Mary  (Lakin), 
a  seedling  from  Lovely  Ann  of  the  same  class ;  self- 
pink  Carnation  Emily  Francis  (Brown),  a  soft- 
coloured  flower  of  great  beauty  ;  c.b.  Carnation 
John  Harrison  (Hewitt),  very  fine  petals  and  colour, 
and  good  habit  of  growth ;  self  bright  carmine 
Carnation  Royalty,  very  fine  petal  and  substance  ; 
and  Picotee  PoUie  Brazil,  h.p  e.,  raised  by  Mr. 
P.  Anstiss,  of  Brill. 

The  finest  yellow  self  at  the  show  was  Mr.  Ernest 
Benary's  Germania,  a  flower  of  great  substance, 
depth  of  colour,  finely  formed  petal,  and  excel- 
lent pod.       

Drying:  flowers.—Would  any  reader  of  The  Gahden 
kindly  give  me  any  hints  as    to  drying  flowers? — E.    C. 

PAR6I.    w. 

Raising  small  seeds.— I  am  very  unfortunate  in 
raiiiij^  small  seeds  fcuch  as  those  of  Auriculas,  &c.  Al- 
tbi'iigh  I  give  plenty  of  drainage  and  uEe  peat  and  sand  with 
the  lu-m.  the  hurface  is  always  covered  with  Mo.'s  long 
before  the  plants  are  icidy  for  pricking  out.  Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  any  advice  on  the  subject?— A.  A. 


Names  ^of   plants.— C.    C— Digitalis  ferruginea. • 

//.    J/.  —  Pbiladelphus   grandifloruf. S.    //.   ft. —A    va. 

riety  of  Ath;    please  send  better    specimen. £.    P. — I, 

Inula  glandulosa. B    Stanford. — We  do  not  name  Roses. 

F.  E.  .S.-Send  flowers  if  possible. //.  ruHef.- Gloxinia 

(Acliimenes)  tubiflora. F.   t?.- S "Ed  better  specimen, ■ 

Thrift. -'Se:it    week. Violet,    fi/(e/co-foH. —Impossible   to 

name,  flowers  quite  faded. 

Names  of  fruits.- J?.  Ga(s.'(..i/e.— Fruit  so  badly  packed 
that  it  was  entirely  smashed.  In  sending  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines for  name,  please  send  foliage  also 
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THE  GARDEN. 


WOODS  &  FORESTS. 

A  STONE  FOREST  OF  TREES. 
•The  fossil  grove  of  trees  recently  discovered  at 
Whiteinch,  about  two  miles  from  Glasgow,  and 
about  50  feet  above  sea  level,  has  lately  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  men  of  science  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  this  wonderful  geo- 
logical discovery.  It  seems  the  Commissioners 
of  Partick  (a  suburb  of  Glasgow)  acquired  a 
lease  of  about  forty  acres  of  ground  for  a  public 
park,  at  the  west  end  of  which  is  an  old  disused 
quarry  upon  a  piece  of  elevated  ground,  and  in 
the  course  of  excavating  and  removing  the 
stones  this  ground  was  cut  through  the  centre, 
by  which  means  it  was  divided  into  two  halves, 
the  sloping  sides  of  which  are  rocky  and  preci- 
pitous. As  the  margins  are  well  wooded  with 
large  Beech,  Sycamore,  and  other  trees,  the 
Commissioners  were  not  slow  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  converting  this  quarry  into  a  rock  gar- 
den, where  the  people  could  retreat  and  enjoy 
themselves  under  the  canopy  of  trees  during  a 
hot  day.  On  entering  the  park,  now  known  as 
the  Victoria  Park,  this  rock  garden  can  be  seen 
right  in  front,  at  the  west  end  of  which  the 
fossil  trees  are  exposed  to  view,  and  consist  of 
nine  epecimens  with  the  roots  attached  on  the 
spot  they  grew.  Both  the  ends  of  one  prostrate 
trunk  18  feet  10  inches  in  length  are  still  im- 
bedded in  the  rock,  while  another  trunk  only 
partially  uncovered  is  about  4  feet  in  diameter. 
The  area  which  contains  these  trees  measures 
64  feet  by  25  feet.  The  following  are  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  different  trees  referred  to  at 
the  base  of  the  stem ;  11  feet  4  inches,  8  feet 
10^  inches,  8  feet  7  inches,  8  feet  6  inches, 
8  feet  1  inch,  6  feet  8  inches,  6  feet  6  inches, 
6  feet  4  inches,  and  5  feet  3  inches  respectively. 
The  height  of  the  stems  from  the  root  upwards 
varies  from  1  foot  to  3  feet,  all  being  broken 
over  where  the  schist  ends  and  the  sandstone 
formation  begins.  The  spot  where  these  trees 
are  to  be  seen  is  enclosed  with  a  small  wire 
fence  which  prevented  me  from  taking  these 
measurements,  but  as  I  have  them  from  a  re- 
liable source  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  them 
to  be  correct. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  were  the  search  ex- 
tended a  larger  number  of  trees  would  be  found, 
but  from  the  position  of  the  rocks  and  ground 
this  would  of  course  eutaU  considerable  expense. 
It  seems  geological  experts  are  not  at  one  as  to 
the  generic  claasiflcation  of  these  trees ;  some  set 
them  down  as  SigUlaria  and  the  roots  as  Stig- 
maria,  while  others  hold  that  they  have  more 
the  cliaracter  of  Lepidodendrons  than  that  of 
the  former,  but  if  so,  they  must  belong  to  the 
Clathrate  group.  At  any  rate  from  what  I  have 
seen,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  .saying  that  they 
must  be  of  a  tremendous  age,  and  probably 
when  their  giant  tops  were  waving  in  the  wind, 
man,  and  indeed  animal  life  of  any  kind,  was  not 
in  existence  at  all.  The  whole  quarry  is  one  of 
Nature's  grand  books  from  which  much  may  be 
read  and  learned,  and  the  story  of  the  rocks  is 
so  impressive  and  interesting  at  all  times  that  it 
cannot  be  erased  from  the  memory,  and  when 
connected  with  stone  trees  is  even  intensified. 
In  a  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  D.  Landsborough 
to  the  Glenfield  Ramblers  at  Kilmarnock  on 
this  fossil  group,  he  says: — 

Tlic  forest  now  revealed  is  to  Scotland  what  Pom- 
peii is  to  Italy,  only  Pompeii  is  a  thing  of  yesterday  in 
comparison.  .  .  .  We  listen  to  the  birds  singing  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  which  now  over-canopy  it,  and 
we  gather  flowers  under  their  shade,  but  no  bird  ever 
sang  or  flitt«d  among  the  trees  of  that  old  forest, 
flowers  did  not  grow  under  their  shade,  nor  did  the 
foot  of  man  nor  even  of  a  single  quadruped  ever  tread 
its  sward.  How  dark,  silent,  and  solitary  must  the 
old  forest  have  been. 


The  grounds  in  the  park  are  tastefully  laid 
out,  and  planted  here  and  there  with  ornamen- 
tal trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  whUe  the  crevices 
of  the  rooks  are  filled  with  Ferns  and  other 
suitable  plants,  all  of  which  are  in  perfect 
health  and  impart  a  fresh,  inviting  appearance  to 
the  spot.    "  J.  B.  Webster. 


FOKESTRY  AT  THE  IRISH  EXHIBITION. 

Fob  his  excellent  and  weU-arranged  collection  of 
forest  produce  as  displayed  at  the  Irish  exhibition, 
and  which  shows  off  in  a  very  practical  and  com- 
mon sense  way  specimens  of  the  timber  and  seeds 
of  such  trees  as  have  been  found  to  be  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  the  climate  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Baylor 
Hartland,  of  the  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  deserves 
much  praise.  Of  sections  of  Irish-grown  woods 
there  is  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  collection, 
including  150  specimens,  these  being  neatly  ar- 
ranged and  legibly  labelled.  With  the  large  and 
beautifully  polished  board  of  the  giant  Arbor-vitse 
(Thuja  gigantea),  as  cut  from  a  tree  grown  at  Fota, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  I  was  much  pleased,  for  it 
clearly  set  forth  the  beautiful  graining  and  hard- 
ness of  wood  for  which  this  North  American  tree  is 
so  remarkable.  It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  know 
that  so  valuable  a  timber-producing  tree  has  been 
found,  after  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  trial,  perfectly 
well  suited  for  cultivation  in  every  part  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  Ireland  in  particular. 

As  a  tree  for  economic  planting  in  this  country, 
along  with  the  Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  Laricio),  the 
giant  Arbor- vitEB  is  sure  to  occupy  the  foremost 
rank  at  no  very  future  date.  The  Redwood  (Se- 
quoia sempervirens)  would  likewise,  in  judging 
from  the  exhibited  specimens,  appear  to  be  quite  at 
home  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  This  might  also  be 
said  of  that  somewhat  rare  and  only  semi-hardy 
Eacalyptus  (E.  amygdalina). 

Of  the  wood  of  the  Strawberry  tree  (Arbutus 
Unedo),  Mr.  Hartland  is  the  happy  possessor  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  planks  I  have  yet 
seen.  It  measures  fnUy  20  inches  in  width,  with  a 
beautifully  gnarled  grain  and  exquisite  polish.  Of 
course,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Arbutus  revels 
in  the  soil  of  South  Ireland,  less'surprise  is  excited 
than  had  the  plank  under  consideration  come  from 
almost  any  other  part  of  the  country.  On  the 
Roman  camp  at  Holwood,  in  Kent,  this  tree,  or 
rather  shmb,  grows  with  great  freedom,  the  stem  of 
one  specimen  measuring  fully  5  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

A  case  of  fully  1 50  cones.'chiefly  collected  in  Ireland , 
is  another  exhibit  of  great  interest,  for  many  of  the 
specimens,  particularly  those  of  the  Pines,  are  by  no 
means  readily  procured,  even  in  the  sunnier  por- 
tions of  the  south  of  England.  A  few  of  the  rarer 
may  just  be  noticed :  Pinus  Lambertiana,  P.  Coulteri, 
P.  JeflEreyi,  P.  Sabiniana,  P.  monticola,  and  P.  Hart- 
wegi.  I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Hartland  in 
stating  that  such  trees  as  produced  these  cones  can 
be  considered  "  useful  in  commerce  and  Irish  indus- 
tries," for  at  least  four  of  the  six  have  been  abolished 
from  English  pinetums  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  hardy,  unless  for  the  milder 
and  more  sheltered  portions  of  the  country. 
Amongst  the  seeds  I  noticed  that  of  the  Judas  Tree 
(Cercis  siliquastrum),  and  I  certainly  feel  curious  to 
know  if  this  is  home  grown. 

Then,  sent  by  the  same  exhibitor,  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful series  of  photographs  and  drawings  of  remark- 
able trees  (not  all  Irish),  and  amongst  these  none  is 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  Golden  Welling- 
tonia  (W.  gigantea  aurea),  as  grown,  I  believe,  in 
Mr.  Hartland's  own  grounds.  Speaking  even  cau- 
tiously, this  is  the  most  beautiful,  distinct,  and  well- 
fnmished  specimen  of  a  variegated  Conifer  that  I 
have  yet  seen.  In  1880  it  was  42  feet  in  height 
and  with  a  stem  girthing  ilj  feet.  Its  present 
dimensions  I  do  not  know,  but  they  would  certainly 
be  of  interest.  A.  D.  Webstbb. 

Ilolwood  Park,  Kent. 


Timber  of  deciduous  Cypress.— The  timber 
of  this  tree  (Taxodium  disticbum)  is  very  durable, 
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even  under  water,  and  is  finely  grained  and  of  a 
reddish  colour.  A  peculiar  property  of  the  wood 
is  its  adaptability  to  split  straight,  so  as  to  serve 
for  planks  without  the  use  of  a  saw.  To  cultivate 
this  tree  successfully  it  must  have  good,  rich  soil,  a 
well  sheltered  situation,  and  abundance  of  moisture, 
not  stagnant,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  a 
sandstone  district  is  preferred,  a  chalk  soil  being  too 
dry,  and  a  clay  subsoil  defective  in  drainage.  The 
tree  is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings  or  seeds, 
of  which  latter  a  good  supply  is  regularly  imported 
from  America.  It  is  never  planted  for  profit,  but 
only  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  park  or  lawn  decora- 
tion.— A. 

Pines  and  Firs.— The  Pines  and  Firs  being  so 
numerous,  and  the  timbers  of  many  being  known  in 
commerce  by  such  a  variety  of  names,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  trees  which  yield  them.  1.  The 
Scotch  Fir  yields  the  red  deal  of  Riga,  called  the 
yellow  deal  in  London.  Norway  Spruce  Fir  yields 
white  deal.  2.  North  American  Pine,  known  as 
such  here,  as  imported  from  America,  has  many 
names  there.  The  North  American  Pine  or  Wey- 
mouth Pine  is  called  White  Pine  in  North  America. 
Yellow  Pine  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  States  for 
house  and  ship-building,  and  is  considered  to  be 
next  in  durability  to  the  southern  Pine,  which 
again  is  called  Yellow  Pine,  Red  Pine,  and  Pitch 
Pine.  The  American  Pitch  Pine  or  Red  Pine,  called 
Norway  Pine  in  Canada,  and  Yellow  Pine  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  many  others,  yield  deals  of  various 
qualities  more  or  less  used  in  different  districts.  3. 
The  American  Spruce  Firs  are  the  white,  black  and 
red.  The  last  is  sometimes  called  Newfoundland 
Red  Pine,  and  is  employed  in  ship-building.  Both 
it  and  the  Black  Pine  are  exported  to  England. — C. 

Facts  relating  to  bent  timber. — As  to  the 
peculiarities  of  bending,  after  a  piece  of  wood  is 
bent  its  character  is  almost  entirely  changed.  It 
is  wonderful  how  it  is  changed,  and  by  that  change 
it  is  better  fitted  for  any  use  than  it  was  before. 
Bending  makes  the  wood  heavier ;  it  is  pressed  to- 
gether, and  the  same  bulk  of  wood  weighs  more 
after  it  is  bent  than  before.  Another  peculiarity  is, 
that  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  stiffer  than  the 
same  sized  piece  of  wood  that  is  alike  every  other 
way  in  regard  to  grain.  It  wiU  admit  of  more  strain, 
and  move  less  out  of  its  position,  than  a  piece  of 
wood  that  is  unbent.  On  this  account  it  is  better 
fitted  for  carriage  making  than  sawed  pieces.  A 
piece  of  timber  that  has  been  steamed,  whether  it  is 
bent  or  not,  has  its  stiffness  increased.  It  is  more 
brittle  than  it  was  before,  and,  for  some  uses,  it  will 
not  do  as  well ;  and  yet  there  is  a  quality  of  timber 
that  the  steaming  process  and  the  kiln-drying 
process  affect  very  much  the  same ;  they  both  cook 
the  gum  in  the  timber  and  make  it  brittle  and  stiff. 
There  is  a  grade  or  class  of  Hickory  that  is  benefited 
by  being  steamed  or  kiln-dried  for  use  as  spokes  or 
whiffletrees.  There  is  a  kind  of  Hickory  that  never 
becomes  stiff  by  a  natural  process  of  drying,  and  one 
of  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  spoke,  rim,  or  whiffle- 
tree  is  stiffness  as  well  as  strength ;  you  take  that 
Hickory — and  it  is  the  very  best  we  have — and 
steam  it,  and  it  is  better  fitted  for  these  purposes 
than  it  was  before.  It  is  difficult  to  tear  apart  a 
piece  of  bent  wood ;  the  fibres  are  interwoven 
one  with  the  other.  We  do  not  perceive  the 
change  on  the  outside,  but  when  we  come  to  split 
the  stick  open  we  find  that  its  character  is  entirely 
changed. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— 5Wi»  journal  u 
published  in  neatly  hound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  piaies  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volume.  Price 
Is.  M. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.  —  I7u« 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Paris,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  oj  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  7id. 

*'Hardy  Flo"wers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  oJ 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  d-c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
£dition,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"  The  Garden  Annual "  for  1888.—  Contains  a  Com- 
plete Lilt  of  over  7500  Country  Seats,  Occupiers,  and  Gardeners 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  best  Trade  List  pub- 
lished, corrected  to  date.    Price  Is.  ;  by  post.  Is.  3d. 

London :  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 

ENGLISH  FLO^VER  GARDENS. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  "  A.  H."  in  The  Garden, 
August  11  (p.  110),  that  an  extended  cultiva- 
tion of  hardy  plants  in  our  gardens  would 
produce  a  more  pleasing  and  diversified  effect 
than  the  wholesale  use  of  summer  bedding 
plants.  Yet  I  cannot  agree  that  these  should 
be  entirely  discarded.  We  are  all,  to  some 
extent,  prejudiced;  we  have  our  own  ideas,  and 
fail  to  recognise  the  merit  of  any  particular  style 
that  does  not  fall  within  the  limit  of  our  own 
narrow  views.  "A.  H."  appears  to  be  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  ;  he  evidently  is  wedded  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  hardy  plants.  It  is  my 
opinion,  however,  that  in  a  garden  of  any  extent 
there  is  room  for  a  little  of  everything,  not  an 
indiscriminate  mixture,  but  plants  should  be  so 
arranged  that  at  each  turn  the  eye  may  come 
upon  something  fresh.  Even  carpet  or  pattern 
bedding,  which  "A.  H."  so  ruthlessly  condemns, 
has  its  merits.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  things 
as  they  appear  after  such  weather  as  we  have 
experienced  this  season,  but  in  an  ordinary 
season  a  narrow  strip  or  a  small  bed  here  and 
there  make  a  very  pleasant  foreground,  and  the 
bright  and  varied  hues  of  the  different  shades  of 
foliage  form  a  pleasing  relief  on  a  well-kept 
lawn,  where  tall  plants  would  be  entirely  out  of 
place.  I  can  imagine  nothing  in  Nature  more 
beautiful  than  hardy  plants  arranged  in  groups 
as  "A.  H."  suggests,  but  then  I  fail  to  see  how 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  some  sacrifice, 
for  in  most  cases  it  would  require  some  time  to 
establish  the  different  subjects,  and  after  the 
flowering  season  it  would  be  some  time  again 
before  a  fresh  display  could  be  obtained.  This 
would  not  be  objectionable  in  sheltered  nooks 
and  corners,  but  in  a  prominent  position  the 
passing  show  would  hardly  compensate  for  the 
unattractive  appearance  that  such  a  bed  would 
present  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
great  point  is  to  give  each  particular  subject  its 
proper  place,  and  avoid  going  to  extremes  ia 
any  direction.  I  shall  always  maintain  that  in 
a  garden  of  any  pretensions  room  may  be  found 
for  a  beautiful  display  of  hardy  plants  without 
doing  away  with  summer  bedding  entirely. 
Individual  tastes  vary  so  much  that  it  is  always 
a  little  dangerous  to  condemn  any  particular 
system  of  planting  our  gardens,  provided  that 
reasonable  judgment  has  been  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  material,  and  the  various  subjects 
planted  in  positions  most  suited  to  their  natural 
requirements.  My  own  idea  is  that  summer 
bedding,  and  especially  carpet  bedding,  in  many 
cases  has  been  considerably  overdone,  as  also 
has  been  the  practice  of  turning  hothouse 
plants  out  of  doors  in  summer.  It  always  ap- 
pears to  me  an  act  of  cruelty  to  turn  out  tender 
Palms,  Dracsenas.  Pandanus  Veitchi,  and  many 
others  that  are  now  frequently  used  in  the  sub- 
tropical garden.  There  is  such  an  abundance 
of  suitable  material  for  all  positions  that  it 
seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  to  use  such  sub- 
jects as  may  be  seen  to  better  advantage  under 
glass,  and  which  would  also  provide  an  agreeable 
change  when  it  is  not  pleasant  to  roam  about  in 
the  open  garden.  A.  Hbmsley. 

The   yellow  Bird's-nest  (Monotropa  Hypo- 
pitys)  is  a  rather  rare,  and  certainly  very  curious 


native  plant.  In  the  lake  wood  at  Holwood,  be- 
neath the  old  Beech  trees,  it  grows  in  some  quantity, 
and  the  unusual  appearance  it  imparts  to  the 
situations  in  which  it  abounds  is  of  interest.  The 
drooping  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  placed 
on  stems  seldom  more  than  7  inches  long,  are  by 
no  means  beautiful,  nor  very  conspicuous,  although 
there  is  something  about  them  that  is  so  unusual 
from  the  generality  of  our  wild  flowers.  There  are  no 
leaves,  simply  a  few  scales  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  in  this  it  imitates  other 
parasitic  and  saprophytic  plants,  such  as  the  Broom- 
rapes  (Orobanche),  Toothwort  (LathrEea),and  some 
others.  Usually  the  yellow  Bird's-nest  is  found 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  Beech,  but  to  this  it  is 
not  entirely  confined,  for  it  is  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  where  the  Birch  and  Oak  foliage  form 
the  chief  canopy.  Under  the  Mock  Orange  (Phila- 
delphus)  I  have  also  found  it,  but  whether  it  derives 
nourishment  from  that  plant  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  investigate. — A.  D.  Wbbstbb. 


CARNATIONS  IN  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 
It  ia  unfortunate  that  many  atiU  cherish  the 
idea  that  Carnations  are  not  sufficiently  hardy 
to  withstand  our  English  winters.  The  conse- 
quence is  gardeners  stUl  neglect  them,  and 
are  quite  unaware  of  what  Carnations  are 
capable  of  and  the  important  part  they  should 
take  in  the  adornment  of  the  flower  garden.  It 
has  been  said,  "  What  is  a  garden  without  a 
Rose,"  and  we  might  say,  without  a  Carnation, 
too,  for  it  comes  next  in  importance.  There 
are  many  flower  gardens  without  either,  not 
merely  small  gardens,  but  standard  English 
gardens. 

Now  that  there  are  visible  on  all  sides  signs  of 
the  commencement  of  a  change  in  our  mode  of 
flower  gardening  which  tend  towards  natural 
bcatity  instead  of  harsh  formality,  and  variety 
instead  of  sameness,  it  would  be  well  that  the 
cause  of  the  neglected  Carnations  should  be 
pleaded,  and  a  revival  in  their  favour  is  much 
to  be  desired.  Although  we  are  told  they  are 
not  neglected,  many  gardens  tell  an  opposite 
tale,  for  Carnations  have  in  many  places  never 
found  a  home,  and  are  looked  for,  but  in  vain, 
unless  it  be  some  very  poor  seedlings,  or  a  few 
remnants  of  former  days  stuck  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  border. 

Carnations  are  perfectly  hardy  plants,  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  obtainable  to  prove 
this  assertion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Carnations 
are  coddled,  they  are  weakened  in  constitution 
and  not  able  to  withstand  the  rigours  even  of 
our  often  mild  winters.  In  most  cases  the 
English  system  of  growing  Carnations  has  been 
that  of  coddling,  and  it  has  been  thought  little 
short  of  madness  to  plant  Carnations  out  and 
leave  them  in  the  open  air  all  the  winter.  Al- 
though some  growers  do  go  so  far  as  to  plant 
them  out  in  spring,  others  grow  them  on  into 
large  pots  and  display  them  in  full  flower  in 
glasshouses  or  under  canvas  tents,  and  we  are 
told  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  good  Carnation 
blooms  in  the  open. 

When  grown  under  such  conditions  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  the  merits  of  Carnations  for 
outdoor  English  flower  gardening,  nor  can  it  be 
expected  that  those  who  grow  them  as  described 
are  in  a  position  to  speak  upon  the  matter  with 
authority  or  from  experience.  Moreover,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  young  stock  propagated 
from  plants  grown  in  this  manner,  where  soft 
shoots  are  made  in  too  high  a  temperature,  is 
the  very  worst  wherewith  to  try  experiments  or 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  Carnations  living  in 
the  open  ground  throughout  the  winter. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  system  of  culture, 
we  have  seen  a  collection  of  Carnations,  num- 


bering 2000  plants,  that  were  layered  in  the 
open  air  last  summer  from  plants  put  out  the 
previous  spring.  The  layers  were  planted  in 
the  flower-beds  last  September  and  October,  and 
all  passed  safely  through  the  winter,  not  one 
perishing  from  cold  ;  in  fact,  the  plants  them- 
selves asserted  their  claims  to  hardiness,  for 
during  the  successional  frosts  and  thaws  which 
characterised  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
some  of  the  plants  were  thrown  out  by  the  up- 
heaval of  the  sou  causeil  by  the  expansion  of 
water  when  frozen,  and  they  might  be  seen 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  not  perish- 
ing, but,  under  the  uncongenial  influence  of  a 
bitter  wind,  putting  forth  white  fleshy  roots  in 
search  of  moisture.  Due  attention  being  given, 
and  the  plants  replanted  when  the  milder  wea- 
ther came,  they  grew  away,  and  there  is  now  no 
visible  difierence  between  those  that  were  dis- 
turbed and  those  that  were  not.  Experience 
proves  also  that  Carnations  planted  in  autumn 
are  far  superior  to  those  planted  in  spring,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  in  the  former  case  the 
plants  are  sturdy  and  hardily  grown.  The 
autumn-planted  ones  make  a  good  root-growth 
before  winter  sets  in  ;  during  the  winter  they 
remain  dormant,  but  directly  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise  they  grow  away  and  soon  spread 
out  into  handsome,  healthy  tufts,  when,  even 
without  flowers,  they  are  an  ornament  to  the 
flower  garden.  With  plants  put  out  in  spring  it 
is  often  just  the  opposite.  They  may  be  strong 
and  healthy  tufts  that  have  been  kept  in  a  frame 
all  the  winter,  but  perhaps  immediately  after 
they  are  planted,  a  chilling,  drying  wind  sets  in 
before  they  have  obtained  root-hold,  and  the 
growth  is  weak  and  sickly,  consequently  pro- 
ducing inferior  flowers,  which  lead  some  to 
say  good  Carnations  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
open,  whereas  it  is  the  system  and  not  the  plant 
that  is  at  fault. 

There  are  some  soils  better  suited  for  Carna- 
tions than  others,  for  we  have  seen  the  old 
Clove  die  off  in  winter  by  scores,  but  such  cases 
are  exceptional.  The  collection  previously  al- 
luded to  was  not  grown  in  the  most  favourable 
soil  ;  far  otherwise,  for  the  soil  is  a  cold  and 
very  heavy  loam,  which  cakes  and  cracks  with 
the  alternations  of  wet  and  dry  weather. 

Quite  recently,  when  passing  a  cottage  garden 
in  West  Sussex,  we  saw  some  large  plants  that 
must  have  been  several  years  old,  for  some  had 
grown  into  veritable  bushes  a  yard  high,  and 
others  spread  out  into  great  tufts  like  the  Pinks. 
Carnations  vary  in  this  respect,  for  while  some 
kinds  require  to  be  layered  and  replanted  every 
year,  others  do  not,  and  in  some  soils  a  kind 
will  grow  more  tufted.  They  seem  to  do  better 
in  places  near  the  sea-coast,  being  possibly  bene- 
fited by  a  degree  or  two  of  more  warmth. 
However,  without  a  doubt,  there  are  plenty  of 
soils  capable  of  growing  good  Carnations  when 
once  they  are  planted.  Excepting  a  few  spe- 
cialists, and  some  of  those  nurserymen,  the 
growers  of  Carnations  in  England,  under  what- 
ever condition,  are  comparatively  few,  and  this 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  absolutely  false 
supposition  that  they  are  tender,  and  must  have 
the  protection  of  glass.  In  some  gardens  Car- 
nations have  been  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden 
borders,  and  there  is  evidence  of  increasing 
favour,  for  this  year,  in  a  few  instances,  we  have 
seen  them  used  in  the  flower  beds.  Two  beds 
have  also  been  noticeable  and  admired  during 
the  season  in  Hyde  Park. 

In  using  the  Carnations  effectively  some  in- 
struction seems  needed,  for  in  all  the  instances 
of  their  use  that  we  have  noted,  it  has  been  a 
case  of  hopeless  mixture  of  kinds  and  colours, 
the  eS'ect  of  which  was  not  good. 
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Why  should  they  be  planted  thus  ?  In  the 
bedding  arrangements  the  Pelargonium  beds 
were  not  planted  with  a  collection  of  mixed 
colours,  but  with  one  kind  to  secure  mass  of 
colour  and  combined  effect.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Carnations,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of 
displaying  their  capabilities  will  be  found  in 
the  ^formation  of  large,  bold,  free,  and  open 
groups  of  a  vigorous  kind,  having  a  well-defined 
self  colour.  It  can  be  done,  for  we  have  seen 
Carnations  produce  a  mass  of  colour  equal  to 
that  of  Pelargoniums,  and  at  the  same  tiire  their 
additional  superiority,  interest,  and  beauty  were 
most  apparent. 

The  culture  of  Carnations  is  so  simple,  and 
they  give  so  little  trouble,  while  there  is  so 
much  of  interest  and  beauty  in  them,  that  we 
feel  confident  if  this  fallacy  of  tenderness  can  be 
for  ever  exploded.  Carnation  growing  will  so 
greatly  extend,  that  undreamt-of  results  will 
be  achieved.  We  have  ample  evidence  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  Rose-growing  ;  why  not 
then  Carnations  ? 

In  support  of  our  contention  of  hardiness,  we 
append  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Whittlesey,  who  recently  sent  a  gathering  of 
nice  flowers  of  kinds  raised  by  himself.  Having 
seen  some  of  Mr.  Rogers'  plants  that  stood  out 
all  last  winter  and  were  very  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  their  wonderful  vigour,  combined  with 
exceptional  hardiness,  free  growth,  and  great 
freedom  of  flowering,  we  wrote  and  asked  him 
his  mode  of  culture,  and  whether  he  kept  all  of 
his  plants  in  the  open  throughout  the  winter. 

Alluding  to  the  flowers  recently  sent,  Mr. 
Rogers  says : — 

The  Caniatious  I  sent  you  ax'e  of  my  own  raisiug ; 
the  whole  of  them  have  been  propagated  from  layers 
in  the  open  ground.  I  have  about  120  varieties  under 
culture  in  the  open.  I  have  a  few  named  sorts,  such 
as  Pride  of  Penshur^t,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  &c.,  but  1 
tind  my  own  much  more  vigorous,  which  I  attribute  to 
the  hardy  way  in  wliich  they  are  raised.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  sliallow  boxes  early  in  February  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  when  the  seedlings  appear  plenty  of  air  is  given. 
As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  I  prick 
them  out  2  inches  apart  in  boxes,  and  place  tliem  in 
the  open  air.  In  about  a  month  from  pricking  out 
they  are  planted  in  beds  for  the  summer,  and  the 
following  autumn  they  are  carefully  lifted  and  replanted 
a  greater  distance  apart.  This  last  operation  gives 
room  (should 'any  turn  out  worth  propagating)  for 
layering.  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  cuttings  for 
open-air  work,  as  thf-y  take  a  longer  time  to  form 
roots,  and  consequently  are  not  so  vigorous  to  face  the 
winter.  I  may  here  add  this  is  a  flat  district,  and  our 
Carnations  are  grown  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
edge  of  the  Wash,  which  in  winder  is  generally  covered 
with  fresh  water  a  mile  in  width,  and  as  I  scarcely 
ever  lose  a  plant  during  winter,  this  should  be  sulticient 
proof  that  the  Carnation,  if  properly  treated,  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  For  the  i>i6t  ten  years  this  plan  has 
been  practised,  and  during  that  time  I  have  experienced 
some  peculiar  seat^ons.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
spring  frosts  will  lift  weak  plants  (that  have  not  surti- 
cient  roots  to  prevent  it)  clean  out  of  the  earth  and  lay 
them  on  thi;  top — at  least  I  find  it  so  in  this  damp 
district.  Wireworm  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  Carnation, 
eating  away  the  inside  of  the  niain  stem,  for  which 
mischief  we  often  blame  the  winter,  as  the  plants  keep 
green  until  the  approach  of  dry  weather  in  March, 
when  they  immediately  collapse,  and  unless  closely 
examined  the  real  cause  will  not  be  discovered. 

The  experience  of  [iraotical  men  in  the  matter 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  helps  to  esta- 
blish the  Carnation's  claim  to  fuller  recognition, 
for  although  we  liave  a  National  Carnation  So- 
ciety, it  can  hardly  be  said  that  its  aims  are 
truly  national,  or  that  the  gardening  world  is 
greatly  benefited  by  its  labours.  It  has  missed 
the  mark,  and  it  now  remains  for  private  in- 
dividuals and  private  enterprise  to  .step  in  and 
show  what  can  be  done.  Tlie  society  may  con- 
tinue to  show  us  the  florists'  ideals,  Imt  in 
addition  we  want,  what  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance,   hardy,   sweet-scented,   free-flowering 


Carnations,  early  kinds  and  late  kinds  that  will 
beautify  our  gardens  and  gratify  our  senses  the 
whole  season  through.  A.  H. 


A  FEW  GOOD  FLOWERS. 
Centaurea  BtiTHENicA. — The  bcstot  the  class,  with 
elegant  pinnate  leaves.  The  plants  are  5  feet  high, 
the  flowers  large,  of  pale  straw  colour,  and  stand  out 
well.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Russia  and  the 
Caucasian  district.  A  mass  of  it  in  a  fully  exposed 
situation  looks  very  well.  It  grows  readily  from 
seed,  but  seedlings  do  not  make  much  show  till  three 
years  old. 

C.  MACEOCBPHALA  is  far  commoner  in  gardens 
than  the  last,  but  a  coarser  plant.  This  too  makes 
seed  in  abundance,  and  comes  to  maturity  as  soon. 
Figured  in  Botanical  Mar/azine,  t.  1248. 

C.  OLASTIFOLIA  of  LinnseuF,  figured  in  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  62.  has  jellow  flowers  like  the  last,  but 
smaller ;  they  are,  however,  more  abundantly  pro- 
duced, and  the  flowering  season  lasts  much  longer. 
It  never  ripens  seed  in  my  garden,  and  if  not  fre- 
cjuently  renewed  from  side  shoots  and  transplanted 
it  dies  out.  Boissitr  has  changed  the  name  to 
Chartolepis  Biebersteini  (see  "  Flora  Orientalis"), 
but  as  this  generic  name  is  cancelled  in  the  "  Genera 
Plantarum,"  the  name  used  by  Linnicus  may  be  re- 
tained. Ware  formerly  sold  this  plant  as  C.  aurea, 
intending,  I  suppose,  to  identify  it  viiibBatanical 
Magazine,  t.  121,  but  the  silvery  bare  scales  of  the 
involucrnm  and  the  decnrrent  stem  leaves  of  this 
species  at  once  distinguish  it.  I  am  afraid  C.  aurea, 
said  in  Botanical  Magazine  to  be  a  "native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,"  and  to  "  grow  readily  in  any  soil 
and  situation,"  has  been  lost  to  cultivation,  and  I 
cannot  find  even  the  name  in  catalogues  of  European 
plants. 

C.  DBALBATA  (WiUdenow)  has  very  ornamental 
leaves,  silvery  beneath,  and  resembling  in  form  those 
of  Cineraria  maritima  ;  flowers  bright  rose  colour. 
It  is  a  Caucasian  plant  and  is  described  by  Boissier 
("Flora  Orientalis")  under  the  generic  name  of 
Psephelluf,  an  obsolete  name,  according  to  the 
"  Genera  Plantarum." 

A  good  bright  form  of  C.  montana  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 

Aster  Thomsoni  (Clarke).— Asummerandantumn 
flowering  plant  of  great  merit,  growing  from  a  com- 
pact base  into  a  spreading  bush,  and  flowering  all 
over.  The  stalks  are  wiry,  and  proof  against  wind 
and  weather,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  and  the 
soft  lilac  colour  of  the  flowers  make  it  a  general 
favourite.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  a 
rare  garden  plant,  but  used  to  be  sold  by  Ware  as 
C'alimeris  incisa,  a  name  belonging  to  a  very  inferior 
plant.  It  must  be  raised  from  seed  or  from  spring 
cuttings,  as  it  is  difiicult  to  divide. 

Heliopsis  l.evis. — A  North  American  Marigold 
with  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  our  Corn  Marigold, 
but  brighter  in  colour.  Seedlings  vary  much 
in  stature,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  flower,  and 
only  the  best  shoiild  be  retained  to  increase  for 
perennial  stock.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 

Bdf/c  Jlall,  Malpas, 

*„,*  With  the  above  was  sent  a  beautiful  gather- 
ing of  the  varieties  referred  to. — Ed. 


Montbretias, — The  very  pretty  hybrid  variety 
M.  crocosmiieflora,  which  came  from  M.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  in  1K81,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifi 
cate  by  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  pot  culture,  and 
there  are  now  several  other  varieties  which  should 
also  find  favour,  especially  as  they  bloom  at  a  time 
when  there  is  not  too  great  a  variety  of  flowering  sub- 
jects for  the  conservatory.  Although  the  individual 
flowers  do  not  last  long,  they  keep  up  a  show  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  flowers  opening  in  succession 
until  the  long  branching  racemes  are  exhausted. 
Among  the  newer  forms,  Golden  Sheaf,  deep  yel- 
low, is  one  of  the  best ;  Sulphnrea,  pale  yellow ; 
Fiery  Star,  red,  with  a  little  yellow  at  base  of  tubes ; 
and  Bouquet,  yellow  tube  and  red  lobes,  are  good 
varieties.     Like  most  Cape  bulbs,  the  Montbretias 


succeed  well  in  good  mellow  loam,  which  may  be 
enriched  with  a  little  cow  manure;  they  require 
plenty  of  root  room.  Three  or  four  bulbs  grown  to- 
gether in  a  7-inch  or  8-inch  pot  make  a  good  show. 
They  should  be  grown  on  in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  and 
watering  carefully  attended  to,  as  if  they  are  allowed 
to  suffer  in  this  respect  the  points  of  the  leaves  turn 
rusty,  but  if  kept  in  good  condition  the  foliage  adds 
much  to  the  attraction  of  this  pretty  class  of  plants. 
—A.  Y. 

What  lovely  plants  these  are,  especially  for 

those  amateurs  who  do  not  possess  a  stove.  I  re- 
cently noted  them  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea, 
in  greater  quantity  and  in  greater  excellence  than  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  them.  The  common 
crocosmiaiflora  was  beautiful,  the  numerous  rich 
orange-coloured  flowers  rendering  the  plants  very 
attractive.  In  addition  to  this  were  several  of  the 
newer  varieties,  which,  however  much  they  may 
appear  to  be  alike  when  seen  separately  and  at  a 
distance,  are  both  distinct  and  beautiful  when  seen 
near  each  other.  Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  of 
these  were  Etoile  de  Feu,  producing  flowers  of  a 
bright  rich  red,  with  yellow  centre;  Bouquet  Paifait, 
large  flowers  of  a  bright  vermiUion,  with  rich  orange 
centre  ;  and  Gerbe  d'Or,  flowers  large  and  of  a  rich 
clear  golden  yeUow.  Either  in  pots  for  greenhouse 
decoration  or  for  the  open  borders,  these  plants  de- 
serve far  greater  attention  than  has  hitherto  been 
accorded  them. — W.  H.  G. 

Petunias. — These  were  justly  praised  last  year 
as  dry  weather  plants.  Equal  praise  may  be  given 
to  the  single  varieties  this  year,  especially  to  that 
known  as  the  Superb  Striped,  a  carefully  selected 
strain  of  which  has  been  flowering  most  freely  for 
weeks  past.  Nothing  in  the  garden  has  given  better 
results  than  these.  Planted  in  large  beds,  backed 
by  China  Roses,  pegged,  and  edged  with  a  broad 
band  of  Cerastium,  they  are  truly  superb,  and  retain 
their  dwarf  free-flowering  habit  in  spite  of  the 
wretched  weather  we  have  lately  had.  Seen  from  a 
distance  they  show  a  mass  of  bright  rosy  colour,  and 
unlike  Pelargoniums  and  other  so-called  bedders, 
they  wfll  bear  close  inspection  without  raising  a 
suspicion  of  sameness,  for  the  diversity  of  shades 
and  markings  is  something  to  make  one  linger  and 
marvel  over.  This  is  one  more  instance  of  the  good 
effects  of  some  haphazard  and  makeshift  arrange- 
ments. In  all  probability  had  the  bedders  made 
plenty  of  cuttings  last  year,  instead  of  being  brought 
almost  to  a  standstill  by  the  long  continued  drought, 
these  Petunias  would  not  have  been  used  in  the 
same  way  or  place,  and  a  charming  mixture  would 
have  been  lost.— John  C.  Tallack,  Lirermere. 

Lilium  auratum  platyphy Hum.— This  is  a 
grand  variety  of  the  golden-rayed  Lily,  diSEering  in 
many  particulars  from  the  forms  usually  grown. 
The  bulbs  are  composed  of  larger  and  thicker  scales 
than  are  usually  found  among  the  bulbs  of  the  ordi- 
nary L.  auratum,  but  this  is  a  somewhat  variable 
character.  Directly  the  plants  start  into  growth  it 
is  easy  to  pick  out  platyphyllum  from  any  of  the 
others,  for  the  stem  is  much  thicker  and  the  leaves 
a  great  deal  wider  and  larger.  It  also  attains  to  a 
greater  height ;  while  the  flowers  are  larger,  more 
massive,  and  different  in  shape  from  the  common 
form,  being  somewhat  saucer -like.  In  platy- 
phyllum the  markings  of  the  flowers  are  vari- 
able, but  usually  the  flowers  are  white,  slightly 
spotted,  with  a  well-defined  golden  band  down  the 
centre  of  each  petal.  Although  Lilium  auratum  is 
so  variable  there  are  not  many  recognised  varieties, 
and  of  them  three  of^  the  most  distinct  are  the  one 
above  mentioned  ;  that  with  a  crimson  stripe  down 
each  petal,  known  as  cruentum,  or  rubro-vittatum  ; 
and  virginale,  white,  with  a  yellow  band  down  each 
petal,  but  no  spots.— H.  P. 

Primroses. — The  present  season  has  been  so 
far  productive  of  some  unusual  feaitures,  amongst 
which  none  seem  odder  than  the  forcing  of  early 
hardy  Primroses  into  bloom  in  August.  Last  year, 
at  this  time,  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  had  not  a 
green  leaf  on  them,  and  none  were  visible  until 
after  the  rain,  which  fell  just  at  the  end  of  August. 
This  year  the  plants  have  made  really  luxuriant 
growth,  and  are  now  throwing  up  bloom  freely. 
Even  the  doubles  are  excited  also,  as  I  find  both 
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the  white  and  lilac,  which  have  thriven  so  admirably, 
throwing  up  blooms  plentifully.  Even  the  some- 
what rare  double  crimson  is  showing  flowers  also. 
Thanks  to  the  cool,  damp  nature  of  the  season,  I 
have  been  able  to  preserve  several  plants  of  this 
great  beauty  exceedingly  well,  and  could  wish  now 
that  I  had  ventured  upon  many.  To  preserve  them, 
however,  at  all  respectably  is  so  rare  a  circumstance 
here,  that  it  merits  mention  when  good  results 
follow.  Of  course,  flowers  produced  as  Primrose 
blooms  are  now,  so  much  out  of  their  natural  season, 
are  small,  but  there  will  be  larger  ones  later,  as  it 
seems  evident  the  cool  autumn  will  render  blooming 
general.  Sach  flowering  will  probably  in  no  way 
adversely  affect  the  spring  blooming,  as  then  the 
plants  flower  from  the  autumn-produced  crowns. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  next  month,  unless 
exceptionally  warm  and  dry,  will  present  a  favour- 
able time  for  lifting  and  dividing  the  plants,  as  the 
earlier  that  work  is  done  in  the  autumn,  the  better 
the  chance  of  the  plants  becoming  well  established 
before  winter  sets  in.— A.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Bedding  plants  and  hardy  flowees.  — 
Though  stiU  cold  and  comparatively  sunless,  the 
drier  weather  has  improved  bedding  plants  greatly, 
and  they  now  are  in  as  good  form  as  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  them  under  the  trying  weather  condi- 
tions of  the  last  few  weeks.  All  but  the  tender 
kinds  have  filled  out  well,  and  the  scarcity  of 
flowers  on  Pelargoniums  is  really  the  only  noticeable 
defect,  apart  from  the  half  failures  of  Coleus  and 
Alternantheras,  and  these  are  so  poor,  and  in  the 
best  of  seasons  cause  so  much  anxiety  as  to  their  fill- 
ing out,  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  decide  on 
their  exclusion  from  the  bedding  plant  list.  It  is 
difficult,  I  know,  to  find  plants  to  take  their  places, 
with  the  same  rich  tints  of  brown,  orange,  and 
crimson,  and  the  same  dwarf  habit,  but,  at  any 
rate,  their  use  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point.  The  gayest  beds  are  those  containing 
Violas,  Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  Petunias,  and  Calceo- 
larias, but  even  these  do  not  approach  in  beauty 
the  plants  now  in  good  flower  in  the  herbaceous 
borders.  Phloxes  are  simply  magnificent  and  the 
variety  great,  and  seasons  of  flowering  so  extended 
that  they  might  safely  be  put  in  competition  with 
many  varieties  of  bedding  plants,  and  no  doubt  they 
would  win.  The  CEuotheras  are  another  section  of 
hardy  plants  that  just  now  make  a  magnificent 
show,  the  varieties  Youngi  and  Fraseri  being 
simply  superb,  the  great  mass  of  flowers  so  effec- 
tively intermixed  with  handsome  bronzy  green 
foliage  being  unequalled  by  any  description  of 
bedding  plants.  Harpalium  rigidum,  the  single 
and,  double  perennial  Sunflowers,  Japanese  Ane- 
mones, Geum  coccineum,  Potentillas,  and  many 
others  just  now  produce  a  far  grander  effect  than 
it  is  possible  for  bedding  plants  of  any  description 
to  produce,  not  to  mention  the  amount  of  labour 
they  require  when  compared  with  that  necessary 
for  bedding  plants.  I  would  not  like  to  be  under- 
stood as  advocating  the  employment  of  hardy  peren- 
nials in  all  positions  to  the  exclusion  of  bedding 
plants,  because  I  know  from  experience  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  plant  a  geometrically  planned 
garden  appropriately  with  perennials,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  latter  do  not  bear  the  manipulation 
of  pinching,  pegging,  &o ,  to  make  them  fit  the 
designs  that  bedding  plants  do,  and  on  this  account 
alone  bedding  plants  must  be  used  so  long  as  formal 
designs  are  in  fashion.  Very  much,  however,  can 
be  done  to  reduce  the  number  of  bedding  plants  for 
any  given  design  by  using  shrubs  of  a  dwarf  formal 
habit  of  growth,  such  as  Japanese  Retinosporas, 
small  Hollies,  Thujas,  and  Cupressus  ;  such  plants 
associate  well  with  the  ordinary  run  of  bedding 
plants,  and  if  after  three  or  four  years  they  get  too 
large,  they  can  readily  be  transplanted  to  more  per- 
manent quarters,  and  their  places  refurnished  with 
a  smaller  batch. 

Caenations  from  seed. — We  have  had  and 
still  have  some  scores  of  plants  in  fine  flower  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  border  in  May  of  last  year, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  bearing  flowers  quite 


equal  to  those  of  named  varieties  that  are  sold  at  a 
high  price.  The  question  arises  whether  seedling 
raised  plants  are  not  the  most  economical.  I  would 
say  it  is,  provided  the  seed  could  always  be  relied  on 
to  be  of  as  good  a  strain  as  that  which  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain.  There  are  at  least  75  per 
cent,  of  double  flowers  of  all  colours,  from  pure  white 
to  dark  red,  and  the  singles  amongst  them  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  The  success  of  this,  my  last, 
trial  at  raising  seedling  Carnations  has  been  so 
great  that  the  same  line  as  to  raising  plants  will  be 
continued,  at  all  events  till  a  failure  occurs.  The 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  open  border  early  in  May  of 
last  year,  ard  were  pricked  out  when  about  2  inches 
in  length  on  a  similar  border  facing  west,  and  early 
in  July  were  finally  planted  in  their  present  positions 
on  the  herbaceous  border  in  clumps  of  from  three 
to  nine  plants,  and  gay  as  these  borders  are  with 
other  flowers,  by  far  the  most  telling  and  effective 
are  the  Carnations.  Some  of  the  best  are  being 
propagated  by  layering  the  strongest  shoots.  A 
small  mound  of  finely  prepared  soil,  consisting  of 
light  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  is  placed  at  the  base 
of  each  plant,  and  into  this  the  shoots,  having  been 
partially  cut  through,  are  pegged.  Should  the 
weather  be  dry  a  slight  sprinkle  of  the  mounds  is 
of  daily  necessity  to  keep  the  foreign  soil  constantly 
moistened  through.  Seeds  sown  now  in  pans  and 
given  frame  treatment  through  the  winter  will 
make  tidy  flowering  plants  by  this  time  next  year. 

Clematis  and  Roses. — These  notes  are  written 
solely  from  personal  observation,  and  mainly  from 
one's  own  practice,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  self  out  of  them.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  this  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  this 
note.  Last  year  we  had  a  long  length  of  trellis  con- 
structed—a span  of  12  feet — over  a  wide  walk,  and 
on  it  were  planted  Roses  and  Clematises  in  variety. 
Of  course  these  plants,  as  was  to  be  expected,  made 
a  poor  show  last  year,  but  this  year  they  have  done 
well,  having  furnished  the  pillars  and  about  a  third 
of  the  trellis.  The  effect  is  ahready  better  than  I 
had  expected ;  the  two  kinds  of  flowers  commingle 
so  beautifully  that  when  the  whole  is  covered  the 
effect  must  be  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  question 
arises,  if  the  effect  of  this  combination  is  so  good 
on  trellis  work,  why  not  plant  them  together  in 
beds  ?  Of  course  there  is  the  question  of  soil  ex- 
haustion and  injury  to  Roses  by  Clematis  shoots 
overtopping  them,  but  neither  of  these  are  legiti- 
mate obstacles,  simply  because  both  are  preventible, 
first,  by  a  more  liberal  use  of  manure;  and,  secondly, 
by  planting  the  Clematises  thinly  and  by  timely 
training  and  cutting  away  shoots.  I  hope  another 
season  to  make  the  experiment,  and,  all  well,  will 
report  results.  Last  year  the  trellis  was  furnished 
with  the  Canary  Creeper  and  Convolvulus  major, 
and  right  well  they  looked  in  combination.  This 
year  only  the  Canary  Creeper  has  been  used  as  a 
temporary  covering,  which  as  yet,  however,  it  has 
failed  to  fill  by  reason  of  this  winter-summer. 

General  work. — To  keep  Dahlias  and  all  other 
tall-growing  plants  securely  tied  to  stakes,  pick 
seeds  off  single  Dahlias  and  all  other  plants  that 
seed  freely,  else  the  flowering  of  the  plants  will 
soon  come  to  an  end.  Bad  flowers  should  be  regu- 
larly picked  off  all  flowering  plants.  The  effect  of 
a  fine  mass  of  flowers  is  much  marred  if  but  a  few 
dead  flower-stems  be  seen  amongst  the  others.  If 
it  be  necessary  to  peg  down  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
and  such  like  plants  to  make  them  cover  the  beds, 
it  should  be  done,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
growth  is  too  profuse,  cut  away  shoots  till  all  left 
are  exposed  to  light,  for  then  the  flowering  will  not 
only  be  freer,  but  more  continuous.  Keep  plants 
in  geometrical  designs  within  bounds  of  the  said 
designs  by  frequent  pinching  and  pegging ;  the 
surplus  growth  removed  can  be  utilised  as  cuttings 
in  preparation  for  next  year.  Propagation  of  most 
kinds  may  now  proceed  as  opportunity  offers. 
Pelargoniums  and  Violas  should  be  amongst  the 
first  to  be  propagated.  W.  W. 


Purple  Loosestrife. — A  plantof  this  semi -aquatic 
native  Hower,  picked  up  a  few  jears  ago  by  the  banks  of 
the  Ki'Diict  and  planted  here,  is  now  a  beautiful  mass  of 
bloom.     'I'here  are  fully  150  tine  spikes  of  ttoweis  and 


an  entire  mass,  some  4  foet  through.  That  is  the  way 
to  have  hardy  plants  in  perfection.  The  clump  is  near 
the  pump  and  gets  an  oecational  soaking  of  water  in 
dry  weather.  An  even  more  lively  thing  is  Lythrum 
roseum,  an  allied  plant,  but  the  colour  of  the  spikes  of 
flowers  is  a  pleasing  rosy  red.  Both  are  well  worthy 
of  culture,  especially  where  there  is  water.  If  margins 
of  jKinds  and  Lkos  could  be  decorated  with  such  plants 
as  Epilobiums,  Marsh  Marigolds,  &o.,  how  well  they 
would  look. — A.  D. 

Crepis  rosea.— This  year  has  been  a  good  one  for 
most  of  the  annuals,  and  among  a  good  collection  with 
a  sreat  display  of  hlocm  seen  at  Broxbourne  this  Crepis 
was  noted  as  a  distinct,  pretty,  and  rarely  seen  annual. 
The  various  forms  of  Biitiah  Crepis  are  not  prettier 
than  a  Dandelion,  but  this  species  may  he  described  as 
a  Dandelion  home  on  a  stem  a  foot  in  length,  with  a 
flower  of  exquisite  form,  and  in  colour  a  nice  soft  rose. 

Origanum  Dictamnus. — This  ia  perfectly  hardy 
upon  the  rockery  at  Broxbourne,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  tending  up  from  its  tufts  of  whitish,  downy 
leaves  a  profusion  of  flower-spikes.  The  Hop-like 
calyces  and  the  pretty  pink  flowers  produced  therein 
combine  to  render  the  Origanums  distinct  and  beautiful 
plants,  this  variety  especially,  by  reason  of  the  silky 
tomeutum  which  covers  the  leaves. 

Commelina  tuberosa.  —  Although  introduced 
upwards  of  150  jears  ago,  this  plant  still  remains  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  border  plants  of  the  present  day ; 
indeed  it  is  a  long  time  since  it  came  under  my  notice 
till  I  saw  it  a  few  days  ago  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery, 
where  both  the  bright  azure-blue  form  and  the  white 
variety  compel  notice  from  the  brilliancy  of  their  hues. 
It  is  an  old  plant,  but  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
eveivoiie  possessing  a  border  in  town  or  country. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum.— This  very  hardy 
and  free  growing  plant  is  in  fine  form  this  year,  thanks 
to  the  abundant  rain.  Old  stools  have  sent  up  stems 
fully  6  feet  in  height,  carrying  very  large  flowers. 
Plants  raised  from  seed  or  from  side  pieces  are  about 
3  feet  high,  and  if  blooming  later,  yet  very  finely.  It 
is  best  to  so  increase  these  plants  yearly,  and  root  out 
the  old  stools.  For  furnishing  elegant  cut  flowers  this 
giaut  Daisy  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  hardy  plants. 
—A.  D.  ^_^_ 

SBORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Carnation  Clara  Roma.— This  is  a  very  distinct  va- 
riety of  a  deep  purple  sliade.  The  flowers  are  of  good  sub- 
stance and  well  formed. 

Carnation  Celia.— A  good  variety  of  a  very  pleasing 
Bliade  of  pink,  of  rather  taU  growth,  but  the  flowers  stand 
up  well. 

Physostegia  virginloa  alba.— This  is  a  handsome 
and  not  very  common  perennial.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  high,  the  shoots  terminating  in  long  spikes  of  distinct 
and  pretty  white  flowers. 

Thymus  micans.— The  true  form  of  this  is  now  esta- 
blished on  the  rockery  at  Broxbourne,  and  jiroves  to  bo  an 
elegant  and  distinct  alpine  Thyme,  which  grows  into  dense 
cushions  that  in  summer  are  entirely  studded  with  minute, 
but  pretty  flowers. 

Candytuft  Empress.— This,  without  a  doubt,  is  the 
finest  white  Candytuft  we  have  seen.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  compact,  and  it  bears  very  large  pyramidal  spikes 
of  pure  white  flowers,  the  individual  blooms  being  double 
the  size  of  any  hitherto  seen. 

Veronica  chathamica.— This  is  a  pretty  species  notice- 
able on  the  rockeiy  at  Broxbourne.  It  is  a  native  of  Chat- 
ham Island,  and  appears  to  be  a  prostrate  shrubby  kind 
with  glaucous  leaves.  The  rosy  flowers  are  freely  produced 
in  dense  erect  spikes. 

A  fine  Foxgrlove.— I  see  in  The  Garden  for  August  IS 
"  A.  U."  gives  an  account  of  a  Foxglove.  We  haveone  prow- 
ing  in  a  Rhododendron  ted,  and  to-day  I  have  counted  450 
seed-ports  on  it,  including  side-shoots,  and  atrifle  overS  feet 
high.  This  is  a  self-sown  plant.— J.  Rose,  Loekingc  Gardens, 
Wvniagr. 

Veronica  maritima  rosea  is  a  variety  with  rosy 
pink  flowers.  It  wiU  be  found  a  pretty  and  useful  border 
iilant,  as  it  is  of  a  colour  not  common  in  this  genus  where 
white  and  shades  of  blue  predominate.  It  is  effective  also, 
as  the  spikes  of  flowers  are  quite  ij  inches  in  length,  termi- 
nating the  shoots  which  grow  about  2  feet  in  height. 

Acsena  Novse-Zelandise.— This  Acwna  is  sometimes 
confi'inidud  with,  and  even  classed  as  similar  to,  microphvUa. 
On  the  rockery  at  Broxbourne  both  of  them  spread  i  ut  int  > 
broid  sheets  side  by  side,  and  are  abundantly  distinct,  for 
while  niicrophylla  assumes  a  brownish  tint,  the  growth  of 
NoVi«Zelandiaj  is  of  a  pleasing  glaucous  hue.  The  evergreen 
Acienas  will  be  found  veiy  useful  for  carpeting  the  ground 
beneath  taller  plants. 

Coronilla  iberica.— This  is  a  very  hardy  and 
continuous  blooming  Coronilla  that  now  forms  a  con- 
spicuous feature  upon  the  rockery  at  Broxbourne.  It 
is  iiuite  prostrate,  the  stems  creeping  a  long  way  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  scarcely  rising  upwards,  but 
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caipeting  the  ground  with  a  wealth  of  pretty  leafage 
of  a  pleasing  glaucous  hue,  the  leaves  in  shape  resem- 
bling those  of  C.  emerus,  but  much  larger.  The 
flowers  are  freely  produced,  of  a  deep  clear  soft  yellow, 
similar  to,  but  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Bird's- 
foot  Trefoil. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


EremuruB  robustus.— Mr.  C.  G.  Van Tuhergen, 
of  Swanenberg,  Haarlem,  sends  us  a  fine  spike  of  the 
above,  over  3  feet  in  length  and  thickly  studded  with 
beautiful  pink  flowers.  The  prominpnt  yellow  stamens 
render  the  flowers  very  conspicuous. 

Pentstemons. — From  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons 
we  have  received  a  gathering  of  tine  varieties  of  these. 
They  seem  to  have  done  well  this  season,  and  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick 
we  saw  lately  a  very  fine  collection. 

Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  send  us  some 
splendid  spikes  of  Gladioli.  Magas  is  a  most  beautiful 
kind,  in  colour  a  French-white  with  a  suSusion  of 
pink,  and  by  far  the  best  Gladiolus  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  Other  fine  kinds  were  sent  that  are  noted 
in  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting. 

Parsonsia  albiflora.  — This  rare  greenhouse 
climbing  plant  is  now  blooming  in  Sir  E.  Loder's 
garden  at  Floore,  Weedon.  The  tube-shaped  white 
flowers,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  are  produced 
in  panicles.  It  is  said  to  be  sweet-scented,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  so.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand.— G. 
Goldsmith. 

Catalpa  syringafolia.— There  is  a  nice  tree  of 
this  in  full  flower  in  a  small  front  garden  facing  the 
Glenthome  Road,  Hammersmith.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  flowering  trees,  the  spikes  of  bloom 
much  resembling  those  of  the  Hoi-se  Chestnut,  but  the 
colour  is  purer.  This  Catalpa  seems  admirably  adapted 
for  planting  in  towns,  and  its  fine  foliage  has  a  noble 
appearance.  There  are  some  good  specimens  of  it  in 
the  Marylebone  Road  district. 

A  prolific  Apple  shoot.— Mr.  Westropp,  of 
Manor  Lodge,  Windsor,  sends  us  a  shoot  of  an  Apple 
tree  bearing  eleven  full  sized  fruits.  With  the  shoot 
was  sent  the  following  communication  :  "The  cluster 
of  Apples  which  I  send  you  was  out  from  an  old  standard 
tree  of  the  Cat's  Head.  The  tree  is  pruned  every  year  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  was  in  my  garden  when  I  took 
this  place,  and  last  year  we  had  a  good  crop,  but  this 
year  hardly  two  dozen  on  tlie  tree." 

Saccolabium  coeleste.— A  small  plant  of  this 
beautiful  Saccolabium  is  now  in  bloom  at  Kew,  there 
being  four  nice  spikes  of  flower.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siam,  and  is  grown  at  Kew  with  the  Phala^nopsis. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
bluish  violet.  The  lip  is  most  exriuisite.  It  is  long, 
and  curves  upwards  rather  prettily,  displaying  itself 
to  great  advantage,  and  is  large  for  the  size  of  the 
flower,  while  the  colour  is  a  beautiful  transparent 
azure-blue. 

Littonia  modesta.— In  The  Garden,  Aug.  25 
(p.  178),  L.  modesta  is  duly  praised.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  stated  that  its  variety  Keiti  has  larger  flowers 
and  bloomsmore  freely  than  the  typical  form.  As  to 
treatment,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  dry 
soil  under  a  greenhouse  shelf  during  winter,  and  to 
plant  the_ tubers  in  the  open  at  the  end  of  March  just 
like  (iladioli.  The  plants  make  strong  growth  if  the 
soil  is  well  worked,  iind  as  many  as  thirty  flowers 
can  be  seen  on  one  stem.  At  the  middle  of  October 
the  tubers  are  taken  up  and  housed  again. —  Max 
Lkk/iitlin,  ]iai!cn-h(iilim. 

Stanhopea  platyceras  —There  are  not  many, 
if  any,  species  of  Stanhopea  more  beautiful  than  that 
whiih  bears  the  name  8.  platyceras  at  Kew,  where  it 
has  been  a  great  attraction  during  the  past  week. 
The  flowerB  are  exieptlonally  large,  being  cjuite  I 
inchesacross;  the  sepals  are  2.',  inches  broad,  and,  like 
the  narrow  petals,  are  creamy  white,  spotted  and 
freckled  with  purple.  The  pouch-like  part  of  the 
labellum,  or  hypochil,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  very  dark 
pnrple-brown,  and  from  this  proceeds  the  pair  of 
horns,  incurved  and  seemingly  as  strong  as  those 
of  a  bull,  being  so  thick  and  fleshy.  The  per- 
fume, too,  is  strong  and  pleasant.  It  is  really 
a  noble  and  showy  Orrhid,  and  one  that  would, 
we  imagine,  pay  an  importer  to  introduce  in 
quantity,  if  he  could  get  it.  But  for  some  reason 
Btanhopeas  are  not  popular;  they  are  certainly 
not    difficult    to    grow  and   (lower   to   perfection. 


as  they  ran  all  be  grown  in  baskets  in  an  ordi- 
nary plant  stove,  while  they  are  remarkable  in  form 
of  flower,  colour,  and  fragrance.  A  coloured  illus- 
tration of  this  appeared  in  The  Garden  June  !), 
1888  (p.  53i). 

A  large  Allium. — I  enclose  a  photograph  of 
Allium  giganteum  which  has  presented  quite  a  won- 
derful appearence  in  my  garden,  the  plants,  or 
rather  the  flower-stems,  being  6  feet  6  inches  high  ; 
the  flowers,  or,  better  still,  the  thousand  and  one 
blooms,  formed  one  beautiful  mass  of  fine  lilac. — 
C.  G.  van  Tubebgen,  Jnn,,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

liilium  chalcedonicum  is  flowering  well  in 
several  gardens  sheltered  from  the  sea  breeze  at 
Scarborough.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  this  brilliant 
scarlet  Lily  has  not  made  a  great  show  this  year, 
even  in  places  more  favoured  than  here.  The  old 
orange  Lily  is  also  good,  and  we  noticed  the  com- 
mon Madonna  Lily  in  the  best  of  health,  and  bloom- 
ing with  its  accustomed  freedom.  Of  the  many 
things  that  do  well  at  Scarborough  nothing  is  so 
vigorous  and  free  as  the  purple  Candytuft. 

A  Miltonia  now  in  flower  in  the  Kew  collec- 
tion, under  the  name  of  M.  spectabilis  Moreliana,  is 
of  exceptional  interest,  as  it  is  certainly  very  much 
finer  than  any  form  of  Morel's  variety  we  have  €  ver 
seen,  being  superior  in  size,  form,  and  colour  of  the 
flower.  The  flowers  are  nearly  3  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  unusually  broad  and  lie 
quite  flat,  while  their  colour  is  a  deep  rich  port- 
wine  colour.  The  broad  labellum  is  much  widened 
towards  its  tip  and  is  of  a  clear  rosy  pink,  heavily 
mottled  and  barred  with  vinous  purple.  It  is  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  collection,  and  will  last 
some  weeks  in  perfection. 

Montbretia  crocosmiaBflora.  —  This  pretty 
hybrid  bulbous  plant  is  one  of  the  open-air  flowers 
of  the  week,  and  enlivens  many  gardens  where  a 
light  warm  soil  conduces  to  a  vigorous  growth.  It 
is  a  cross  between  M.  Pottsi  and  Crocosmia  aurea, 
and  in  growth  and  flower,  as  well  as  colour,  the 
progeny  is  quite  intermediate.  The  flowers  are 
more  regular  than  those  of  M.  Pottsi,  but  not  so  large 
as  those  of  Crocosmia  aurea,  and  the  branched 
spikes  are  more  abundant  and  more  numerously 
flowered  than  in  the  latter.  The  flower  colour  is  a 
warm  apricot-yellow,  with  rings  and  blotches  of 
orange-crimson.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom 
The  effect  of  a  well-flowered  plant  with  the  sheaf 
of  spikes  overtopping  the  mass  of  broad  grassy 
foliage  is  extremely  pretty.  It  is  quite  a  hardy 
plant  about  London  in  light  soils  and  a  protected 
border,  and  is  worthy  of  everyone's  attention.  It 
is  of  Continental  origin,  and  was  first  known  in 
this  country  about  five  years  ago. 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles.— One  of 
the  few  deciduous  hardy  shrubs  now  in  flower  is 
this  beautiful  variety,  whose  rich  blue  plume-like 
flower-spikes  show  up  above  everything  else  in  the 
open  garden.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  a  Kentish 
garden  a  mass  of  it  on  a  lawn,  a  dozen  or  more 
plants  together  all  finely  grown  with  wide-spread- 
ing branches  so  dense  as  to  form  a  compact  rounded 
mass.  The  whole  group  glowed  with  a  deep  sky 
blue,  and  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen  a  more  beauti- 
ful or  brighter  lawn  shrub  in  August.  It  is  there 
perfectly  hardy  on  a  moderately  heavy  soil  on  a 
slope  where  no  stagnant  moisture  collects,  as  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  points  to  consider  in  this  and  most 
other  somewhat  tender  shrubs.  There  are  various 
other  fine  sorts  of  Ceanothus,  but  none  surpass  this, 
which  should  be  in  every  garden  either  on  a  lawn  or 
against  a  wall. — G. 

Japanese  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  japonica). 
— One  of  the  most  beautiful  bardy  climbing  shrubs 
just  now  is  this  Honeytuckle,  which  goes  also  by 
the  names  of  Lonicera  chinensis  and  L.  Halleana. 
It  differs  from  other  Honeysuckles  both  in  growth 
and  flower.  Its  stems  are  tall,  twining,  and  flexu- 
ose,  and  with  the  branchlets  hairy,  and  the  leaves 
large  and  pale  green.  The  flowers,  produced  in 
terminal  clusters,  are  large,  pure  white  when  first 
opened,  fading  to  a  warm  yellow,  the  combination 
of  the  white  and  yellow  flowers  in  the  same  cluster 
being  very  charming.  They  are  deliciously  fra- 
grant, so  much  80  that  a  profusely-flowered  bush 


quite  perfumes  the  atmosphere  around  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  choicest  of  all  the  Honeysuckles,  and  as 
it  flowers  later  than  L.  flexuosa,  another  admirable 
kind,  the  two  may  be  planted  together  or  near  each 
other.  They  may  be  planted  against  an  arbour, 
trellis,  or  pillar,  and  should  always  be  allowed 
abundance  of  light  and  air.  Being  a  common 
stock  climber  in  the  best  nurseries,  no  garden  (to 
use  a  well-known  expression)  should  be  without  it. 

Tridax  bicolor  rosea,  another  Mexican  Com- 
posite, introduced  by  W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  last 
year,  is  by  far  the  most  important  novelty  of  the 
season  among  annuals  at  least.  It  forms  a  neat, 
erect,  much-branched  bush  from  12  inches  to  18 
inches  high,  and  bears  quite  a  profusion  of  large, 
pretty,  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
slightly  toothed  with  a  wedge-shaped  base  covered 
with  longish  white  hairs.  In  bud  the  rays  show  a 
deep  crimson  colour,  gradually  changing  to  deep 
rose  when  open.  It  is  certainly  well  worth  a  trial, 
and  we  have  found  it  this  year  one  of  our  best 
annuals.    The  type  has  white  flowers. — K. 

The  Danish  Ball-head  Cabbage.— I  forward 
an  example  of  this  grown  from  autumn-sown  seed 
in  well-manured,  loamy  soil,  with  free  exposure,  in 
my  garden  at  South  Hayling,  where  flowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  are  alike  successful.  The  plants 
grew  with  great  luxuriance,  but  did  not  give  early 
promise  of  turning  into  the  fine  solid  heads  they 
now  have.  It  seems  to  me  that  its  solidity  would 
make  it  a  valuable  feature  of  the  provisions  for  a 
sea  voyage  of  moderate  duration.  I  also  send  a  head 
of  Best  Early  Cauliflower  from  spring-sown  seed. 
The  heads  are  very  white  and  the  flavour  deli- 
cate.—F.  E.  Roberts,  The  Aeacias,  South  Haylin;/. 

*^*  Is  not  the  Cabbage  synonymous  with  the 
Flat  Dutch  ?  The  Cauliflower  was  too  far  gone  to 
form  any  opinion  regarding  it. — Ed. 

A  blue  Disa.  —  The  graceful  purple  -  blue- 
flowered  Disa  lacera  has  just  flowered  at  Straffan, 
Co.  Kildare.  It  has  a  slender  flower  stem  18  inches 
to  2  feet  in  height,  and  its  narrow  leaves  die  away 
before  the  flowers  open.  Six  flowers  are  borne  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  slender  flowering  stem, 
each  flower  being  nearly  1  inch  across,  while  the  lip 
is  cut  or  fringed  into  lacerated  divisions,  whence 
no  doubt  the  specific  name.  It  has  also  flowered 
with  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  and  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  Mr.  J.  O'Brien's  introductions  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  pretty  and  slightly  odorous  at 
times.  Although  not  at  all  gorgeous  it  is  worth  a 
place  among  the  cool  terrestrial  Orchids,  now,  per- 
haps, too  much  neglected  in  favour  of  the  more 
showy  epiphytal  kinds.— F.  W.  Bubbidqe. 

Linum  monogynum  is  now  at  its  best,  and  a 
prettier  picture  for  a  rockery  we  have  seldom  seen. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  though,  perhaps, 
not  perfectly  hardy,  it  suffers  only  in  unusually 
severe  winters,  and  may  be  kept  easily  in  a  cold  frame 
by  means  of  cuttings  struck  in  autumn.  The  flowers, 
produced  quite  as  freely  as  in  the  case  of  L. 
perenne,  are  somewhat  larger  and  pure  white.  The 
stems  are  more  leafy,  and  its  neat  graceful  appear- 
ance is  noteworthy,  even  in  the  absence  of  flowers. 
Another  nearly  allied  species,  L.  candidissimum, 
with  larger  flowers,  we  have  not  seen  for  some  time  ; 
it  is  also  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  well  worth 
making  an  effort  to  obtain. — K. 

Plum  Angelina  Burdett. — This  fine  Plum  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Chiswick  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  both  growing  against  a  west 
wall  and  as  a  standard  in  the  open.  In  the  case  of 
the  former  the  trees  have  borne  sparingly  and  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  which  is  peculiar  to 
wall-trained  Plums,  but  the  standard  tree  in  the 
open  is  bearing  a  very  heavy  crop.  This  Plum  was 
raised  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  H.  Dowling,  of  Wool- 
ston,  Southampton,  and  was,  I  think,  distributed 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough.  The  fruit  is  of 
roundish  oval  shape,  the  skin  purple  with  a  blue 
bloom,  the  flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  juicy,  and  readily 
separates  from  the  stone.  It  is  ripe  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  if  allowed  to  hang  upon 
the  tree  becomes  a  perfect  sweetmeat.  This  Plum 
appears  to  be  worthy  of  much  more  extended  cul- 
ture than  it  receives.— K.  D. 
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WATERMOUTH  CASTLE. 

Watekmottth  Castle,  the  charming  residence  of 
Major  C.  H.  Basset,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  North  Devon  coast,  three  miles  soutli-eaat 
of  llfracombe,  and  within  two  or  three  liundred 
yards  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  stands  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  with  a  commanding  view  of 
land  and  sea,  and,  viewed  from  whatever  stand- 
point you  will,  it  presents  a  bold,  commanding, 
and  picturesque  outline.  Immediately  below 
the  castle,  which  is  in  the  castellated  style,  is  a 
sheltered  and  picturesque  cove,  with  its  rugged 
cliflFs,  extensive  and  romantic  caves,  which  to- 
gether are  a  source  of  great  interest  to  visitors 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  In  the 
grounds  there  are  charming  walks,  beautiful 
wooded  slopes  carpeted  with  a  variety  of  wUd 
flowers  and  British  Ferns.  The  common  Beech 
and  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo-platanus)  do  well  at 
Watermouth.  The  kitchen  gardens,  which  cover 
an  area  of  3  acres,  the  soil  being  a  rich  red  loam, 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  deep,  are  well  and  judici- 
ously cropped  with  an  assortment  of  the  most 
approved  vegetables.     Owing   to   the   position 


nure  while  in  active  growth.  In  the  Camellia 
house,  which  contained  clean,  robustly-growing  ' 
plants,  I  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Bhododendron  I 
Veitchi,  7  feet  high  and  4  feet  through  at  its  | 
base,  and  grown  in  a  14-inch  pot,  also  several 
baskets  filled  with  Woodwardia  radicans  and 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.  Lycopodium  scan- 
dens,  suspended  from  the  roof  in  the  fernery, 
had  a  good  effect  when  contrasted  with  the 
flourishing  stock  of  plants  in  various  stages  of 
growth  and  variety  underneath.  The  side  stages 
in  the  conservatory  were  furnished  with  a  very 
creditably  grown  lot  of  show  and  fancy  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.,  the  centre  bed,  on  a  level  with 
the  tessellated  tiled  floor,  containing  among 
other  things  a  good  plant  of  Yucca  aloifolia 
variegata,  8  feet  high  ;  Toxioophtea  spec- 
tabilis,  a  large  plant  of  branching  habit,  pro- 
ducing large  clusters  of  white  flowers  from  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots  and  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  freely  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months.  Flowering  shoots  of  Solanum 
jasminiflorum,  Passiflora  Constance  Elliott, 
and    Tacaonia  Van  Volxemi    hung    from    the 
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of  the  gardens  (the  south  sides  of  steep  slopes), 
supplies  of  Peas,  French  Beans,  Cauliflowers, 
^•c.,  are  obtained  earlier  and  later  Ln  the  year 
than  is  the  case  in  gardens  not  so  favourably 
situated.  The  glass-houses,  with  the  exception 
of  the  new  and  handsome  conservatory,  which 
adjoins  and  communicates  with  the  interior  of 
the  castle,  are  situated  in  the  kitchen  gardens. 
They  are  well  heated  and  made  the  most  of  by 
Mr.  Sanders,  the  head  gardener.  In  the  stove 
I  noticed  plants  of  Tabernasmontana  coronaria 
flore-pleno,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Alla- 
manda  Henderson!,  Cereus  grandiflorua,  and  a 
few  nice  pieces  of  Cattleya  gigas,  Anguloa  Clowesi, 
Oncidium  flexuosum,  0.  Harrisonianum,  and  An- 
thurium  Scherzerianum,  &c.  Franciscea  conferti- 
flora,  a  plant  not  so  frequently  met  with  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  by  reason  of  its  pretty  mauve  flowers, 
was  also  noticeable.  The  greenhouse  was  quite 
gay  with  well-grown  plants  of  Pelargoniums  of 
the  show  type,  Statice  Holfordi,  Niphetos  Rose  in 
full  flower,  trained  up  underneath  the  roof,  and 
kept  well  supplied  at  the  roots  with  liquid  ma- 


roof,  giving  a  light  and  graceful  finish  to  the 
whole. 

In  the  vineries  there  is  evidence  of  skill  and 
a  will  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  individual 
Vines  as  they  .are  capable  of  yielding  under  good 
management  and  liberal  treatment.  The  Mus- 
cats, the  rods  being  about  20  feet  long,  are 
carrying  fourteen  good-sized  bunches  each, 
MadresfieldCourtnearlytwicethatnumber,  which 
are,  however,  too  many  to  finish  well,  although 
the  Vines  are  full  of  vigour  and  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  Foster's  Seedling,  bearing  twenty  medium 
sized  and  very  compact  bunches  ;  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat,  and  Golden  Queen  in  the 
same  house  are  swelling  heavy  crops  of  useful- 
sized  bunches.  A  young  Citron  tree,  planted 
against  the  back  wall  in  this  house  and  trained 
thinly  to  a  wire  trellis  and  ripening  four  hand- 
some fruits  from  4  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  each,  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  Melons  are  grown  on  the 
single  stem  system,  that  is,  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
height  of  0  feet  or  7  feet  before  stopping  the 


plants,  which  are  trained  to  a  trellis  fixed  under- 
neath the  roof  15  inches  from  the  glass.  The 
plants  looked  well  and  were  swelling  nice  even 
crops  of  clean  fruit.  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
ire  also  grown  successfully  in  ]dts  and  frames. 
The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  planted 
against  the  back  wall  and  against  cross  trellises, 
that  is,  trellises  running  from  front  to  back  of 
house,  which  admits  of  plenty  of  light  and  sun 
reaching  the  trees  on  the  back  wall.  The  trees  are 
in  fine  condition  and  heavily  cropped  with  promis- 
ing fruit,  the  varieties  being  Royal  George  and 
Noblesse  Peaches  and  Pitmaston  Orange  and  Vio- 
lette  Hative  Nectarines,  and  one  or  two  trees  of 
Moorpark  Apricot  in  the  best  possible  condition 
and  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  A  Lemon 
tree  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  planted  at 
the  base  of  a  south  wall,  against  which  it  is 
trained,  was  ripening  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
The  only  protection  accorded  to  this  tree  during 
the  winter  is  glass,  a  few  old  sashes  being  put 
over  it  in  November  and  removed  the  following 
May.  A  flourishing  Myrtle,  20  feet  high,  trained 
against  Mr.  Sanders's  house  comes  in  very  use- 
ful for  cutting  from.  From  this  point  a  fine 
view  of  Hangman  HUl,  1100  feet  above  sea 
level,  is  obtained.  The  walk  from  the  kitchen 
gardens  through  the  grounds  to  the  castle  has 
on  one  side  a  well-filled  herbaceous  border,  and 
on  the  other  wild  flowers  and  choice  British 
Ferns,  and  is  not  the  least  interesting  feature 
in  the  grounds.  H.  W.  Ward. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 

NOTES. 
Eaely  flowering  kinds,  such  as  Madame  Defgrange 
and  its  pale  yellow  fport  C.  Wermig,  will  now  be 
developing  their  blossoms.  The  plants,  2  feet  high 
and  with  three  and  four  stems,  are  each  carrjicg 
a  single  bloom  measuring  5  inches  to  ('>  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  serviceable  for  decoration 
either  in  a  cut  state  or  upon  the  plants,  where  tbey 
will  last  fresh  a  long  time  and  will  prolong  the 
season  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers.  Six-inch  and 
7-inch  pots  only  are  used,  the  plants  being  liberally 
fed  while  the  buds  are  swelling  and  the  flowers 
unfolding. 

Mignon  Is  a  capital  early  flowering  variety  which 
we  grow  in  pots.  It  has  been  in  flower  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  we  find  it  useful  for  mixed  beds  of 
flowering  plants  when  such  subjects  as  Canterbury 
Bells  or  Carnations  are  past.  Suitable  plants  of 
Mignon  Chrysanthemums  already  in  flower  are 
handy  for  planting  in  the  gaps  named  or  for  flower- 
ing in  pots.  The  flowers  are  also  suitable  for  placing 
in  a  stand  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  Miss  Jolivart, 
another  kind,  about  18  inches  high,  is  now  coming 
into  bloom,  and  is  useful.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  blush  white. 

Lady  Selbome  should  have  all  the  buds  "taken" 
now  as  fast  as  they  appear ;  in  fact,  many  plants 
will  have  set  the  crown  bud  ere  this.  The  blooms 
of  this  vaiiety  are  much  in  demand  and  greatly 
appreciated  for  church  decoration  at  harvest  thanks- 
giving services,  when  the  numbers  on  each  plant 
are  restricted  to  say  half  a  dczen.  One  advantage 
of  growing  this  variety  is,  that  flowering  early,  the 
blooms  can  be  used  and  the  plants  cleared  c  fit  to 
make  room  for  the  ordinary  November  kinds. 
Where  this  vaiiety  is  grown  for  producing  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  and  later  flowers,  the  plants  with 
from  sis  to  ten  branches  now  showing  the  crown 
buds  should  have  these  removed,  also  all  the 
side  shoots  which  spring  from  below  the  bud  already 
formed,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  to  each 
branch.  These  are  the  best  which  spring  from 
immediately  below  the  bud.  Upon  these  new  shoots 
the  flowers  will  be  produced  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  for  conservatory  decoration  or  cut- 
ting from  will  be  much  admired.  Another  capital 
variety  treated  in  this  way  is  Mrs.  G.  Kundle,  a  pure 
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white  mediam-sized  incurved  variety.  The  crown 
buds  of  this  variety  are  now  being  formed ;  there- 
fore it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  in  what  manner 
it  is  intended  this  sort  shall  be  grown  and  flowered. 

Late  varieties,  such  as  Pelican,  Meg  Merrilies, 
and  Ceres,  where  cultivated  with  the  object  of 
having  a  number  of  late  blooms,  have  now  about 
9  branches  to  a  plant,  and  should  have  the  next 
bud  removed,  allowing  then  two  shoots  to  each 
branch.  These  will  later  on  form  other  flower- 
buds,  which  will  flower  late.  Stanstead  White,  an 
incurved  Japanese  variety,  having  broad  florets, 
is  naturally  inclined  to  be  late  in  flowering.  If  the 
crown  buds  are  selected  which  show  now,  fine  blooms 
will  be  had  just  at  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  or- 
dinary sorts  are  getting  past  their  best ;  this  variety 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  of  an  upright  character,  pos- 
sessing deep  green  leaves,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
appearance  of  growth. 

Those  persons  who  are  cultivating  new  varieties 
for  the  first  time  with  a  view  to  novelty,  and  the 
unearthing  of  distinct  new  kinds,  would  do  weU  to 
select  the  early  formed,  or  crown  buds,  which  in 
most  cases  produce  the  flowers  which  develop  the 
true  characters  of  the  variety.  If  more  than  one 
plant  of  a  sort  be  grown  it  would  be  wise  to  flower 
one  plant  on  the  crown  bud,  and  another  one  on 
the  terminal  or  last  formed  bud ;  particularly  should 
this  be  done  if  incurved  varieties  are  under  trial. 
An  opportunity  would  then  be  given  for  testing  the 
variety  thoroughly. 

Snowdrop  and  its  sport  Primrose  League,  two 
capital  varieties  for  cutting  where  button-hole 
flowers  are  in  demand,  are  now  2  feet  6  inches 
high,  having  about  ten  branches.  The  plants  grow- 
ing in  7-incli  pots  will  soon  break  into  additional 
growths.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  allow  them 
to  become  crowded,  for  the  reason  that  the  strongest 
branches  throw  out  flower-stems  from  the  sides, 
thus  rendering  the  plant  more  effective  either  for 
cutting  from  or  in  a  growing  state.  Due  thought 
must  be  given  to  thin  the  branches,  so  that  this 
object  shall  be  gained. 

Plants  of  single  varieties.  Pompons  and  Anemone 
Pompons,  which  are  growing  two  plants  in  one  pot, 
are  now  setting  a  bud  in  the  points  of  some  varieties. 
If  the  object  is  to  have  the  largest  and  best  formed 
flowers  to  be  shown  in  a  cat  state,  three  in  a  bunch, 
the  present  bud  must  be  taken  just  as  is  the  case 
with  the  large-flowering  varieties,  removing  from 
this  time  all  superfluous  growth.  It  prizes  for  these 
sorts  are  the  object  of  growing  the  plants,  this  early 
bud  selection  must  be  resorted  to  to  stand  a  chance 
of  success.  For  this  purpose  I  find  that  nearly  as 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  cultivating  two 
plants  in  one  pot,  which  means  a  saving  both  of 
pots  and  space — the  latter  often  a  serious  considera- 
tion. More  attention  is  required  to  supply  the 
plants  with  water  and  stimulants  than  is  the  case 
with  single  plants  in  one  pot.  If  a  greater  number  of 
blooms  are  required,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  cor- 
rect method  to  see  single  varieties  when  in  bloom, 
the  present  formed  bud  must  be  removed,  allowing 
the  shoots  to  form  one  more  growth,  which  will  in 
time  throw  llowers  freely  from  the  points  of  each, 
and  in  many  instances  where  the  growth  is  not  too 
thick,  blooms  will  spring  from  the  joints  the  whole 
length  of  the  stem  from  the  last  break,  and  some- 
times below  it.  Branches  like  these,  cut  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  long,  clothed  with  flowers  the  whole  length, 
are  very  beautiful. 

Plants  of  StJBur  Melanie,  the  best  of  all  small 
flowering  dwarf  varieties,  are  now  about  2  feet  high, 
carrying  from  eight  to  twelve  branches  each.  The 
plants  growing  in  7-inch  pots  will  now  soon  break 
again  into  new  growth.  All  the  support  this  variety 
needs  is  one  centre  stake,  looping  all  the  branches 
to  it,  it  being  such  a  self-supporting,  erect-growing 
variety.  The  advantage  this  sort  possesses  over  all 
others  for  decoration  is  that,  being  pure  white,  it 
opens  its  blooms  simultaneously  all  over  the  plant ; 
not  like  some  other  sorts,  which  open  the  centre 
bloom  first.  If  this  be  cut  as  soon  as  expanded 
many  buds  below  are  sacrificed,  or  the  stem  of  the 
flower  is  cut  so  short  as  to  be  almost  worthless. 
With  a  minimum  of  trouble  this  variety  carries  such 
good  foliage  as  to  render  it  very  useful  for  filling 


jardinieres  at  the  foot  of  mirror  glasses  in  the  draw- 
ing or  other  rooms.  Where  plants  of  this  variety 
are  required  dwarfer  still  than  those  named,  cut- 
tings of  the  points  taken  off  about  5  inches  long 
and  inserted  rather  thickly  into  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  last  month 
will  now  be  in  the  propagating  case  in  the  cool 
house  forming  roots.  When  this  is  complete 
gradually  harden  them  off  until  they  will  bear  full 
exposure  to  the  sun,  removing  them  then  outside  on 
to  a  bed  of  ashes  full  in  the  sun.  No  further 
potting  will  be  required,  but  treat  them  liberally  by 
supplying  liquid  manure  freely  to  the  roots.  When 
the  bloom  buds  show  colour  support  the  branches, 
either  by  placing  one  stake  in  the  centre  and  tying 
the  shoots  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  Mignonette  or 
Bouvardias,  or  place  a  neat  stick  to  each  stem,  as 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  its  peduncles  the  flowers 
have  a  tendency  to  droop,  but  if  separate  sticks  are 
placed  to  each  shoot  the  blooms  can  be  supported. 

Plants  of  any  new  or  scarce  variety  which  were 
rooted  a  short  time  since  in  single  small  pots  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  stock  of  cuttings  of 
such  varieties  in  December,  and  which  were 
removed  from  the  base  of  the  plants  during  the 
middle  or  end  of  June,  will  now  need  transferring 
to  pots  5  inches  or  (!  inches  in  diameter ;  restrict 
such  plants  to  a  single  stem,  which  will  in  time 
perfect  a  bloom  upon  each,  and  will  be  certain  to 
supply  some  of  the  best  cuttings. 


The  Fruit  Crops. 


MIDLAND  DIVISION. 
Floore  House,  Weedon.— Here  and  in  this 
neighbourhood  the  fruit  crops,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  promised  to  be  abundant,  have, 
through  the  very  unseasonable  weather  we  have 
had  for  the  past  three  months,  turned  out  only 
moderately  well.  In  May  we  had  ten  nights  with 
frost,  on  the  Uth  and  )2th  7'  each  night.  In  June 
we  had  two  nights  with  frost ;  on  the  18tb,  or  only 
a  week  before  Midsummer  Day,  we  had  5°  of  frost, 
and  on  the  1st  of  July,  3",  the  young  fronds  and 
the  common  Bracken  being  turned  quite  black.  On 
the  11th,  at  9  a.m  ,  the  temperature  was  only  45°, 
and  all  through  the  month  the  temperature  was 
exceedingly  low.  We  had  rain  on  27  days  during 
the  month,  the  total  fall  being  5-95.  Apricots  are 
under  the  average,  and  continue  to  drop  very  much. 
Plums  are  a  very  bad  crop.  Pears  and  Cherries 
are  a  fair  average.  All  small  fruits  are  very 
abundant  and  good.  Strawberries  have  been  much 
under  the  average,  the  hot,  dry  summer  of  last  year 
undoubtedly  being  the  cause  of  so  many  of  the 
plants  failing  to  bloom.  James  Veitch  is  the  only 
variety  that  has  been  good,  the  fruit  of  which  has 
been  exceedingly  fine.  The  Apple  crop  is  a  fair 
average.  The  following  varieties  are  among  the 
best  for  cooking :  Lord  Snffield,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Hanwell  Souring,  and  Bridgcwater  Pippin,  a  really 
excellent  variety  for  kitchen  use  from  October  to 
December,  and  one  I  should  like  to  see  grown 
more  in  the  south.  It  is  a  capital  cropper,  and 
rarely  ever  fails.  Among  the  best  varieties  for 
dessert  are  Ribston  Pippin,  which  is  of  excellent 
quality  in  December  and  on  to  February ;  Cox's 
Orange,  wonderfully  good  on  standards,  and  equal 
in  quality  to  the  Ribston  ;  King  of  the  Pippins 
has  also  an  excellent  crop,  but  the  quality  here  is 
not  good  enough  for  dessert ;  Wyken  Pippin  is  a 
variety  which  is  much  appreciated  here,  and  is  of 
excellent  quality  from  Christmas  on  to  March  ;  it 
changes  from  green  to  a  very  light  yellow,  and  is 
very  handsome.  The  old  Cockle  Pippin  has  a  good 
crop,  and  in  January  and  February  is  very  delicious, 
with  quite  a  spicy  flavour.  Sturmer  I'ippin  is  also 
an  exceptionally  good  Apple  here,  and  in  March  it 
is  of  a  very  excellent  flavour.  The  above  are  amongst 
the  best  that  are  cropping  this  year. — George 
Goldsmith. 

Thoresby,  OUerton,  Notts. — Although  the 
spring  was  late  and  cold,  north-east  winds  all  the 
time,  we  had  an  abundance  of  bloom  on  every- 
thing and  a  fair  prospect  of  heavy  crops.     But 


through  the  vary  cold,  sunless  weather  and  the 
caterpillar  or  maggot,  many  of  our  trees  suffered 
nearly  as  much  as  the  Oaks  in  the  forest,  and  if  a 
thunder-storm  had  not  washed  most  of  the  pests  oS 
we  should  have  suffered  worse  still.  We  have  a 
good  average  crop  on  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blen- 
heim, Pike's  Pearmain,  MargO,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  Kitchen 
sorts  do  well,  such  as  Lord  Sufiield,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Admirable,  Bramlej's  Seedling,  Cellini, 
Echllnville,  New  Hawthornden,  Normanton  Wonder, 
Northern  Greening,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
which  never  fails,  but  always  has  a  heavy  crop  and 
comes  in  so  early  for  the  kitchen  that  we  find  it 
most  valuable.  Stirling  Castle,  Atkins' No.  2,  and 
Golden  Noble  are  all  fairly  reliable  sorts  here. 
Apricots  were  late  in  flowering,  but  during  the  last 
month  much  of  the  fruit  has  dropped  off.  Pears 
are  a  fair  average  crop,  but  will  be  small.  Pluma 
very  few ;  last  year  we  had  a  heavy  crop.  Cherries  of 
all  kinds  heavy  crop  and  good.  Small  fruits  are 
plentiful  and  fine.  Strawberries  excepted.  The 
latter  were  all  right  until  the  cold  east  winds  of 
March  and  April  made  them  appear  as  if  "a  fire 
had  passed  over  them.  I  think  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  there  being  so  many  failures.  If  the 
weather  would  keep  fine  there  would  be  a  gathering 
for  some  time  from  Oxonian. 

Potatoes  look  well  and,  although  late,  will  be  a 
very  fine  crop  if  disease  keeps  away ;  we  see  no 
appearance  of  it  as  jet. — A.  Henderson. 

Bestwood  Lodge,  Notts. — The  fruit  crops 
here  and  in  this  neighbourhood  are  under  average. 
The  Apple  crop  here  in  the  orchard  is  an  abundant 
one,  but  on  bush  trees  very  thin,  and  unless  the 
weather  comes  very  fine  and  hot,  Apples  will  be 
small  and  of  poor  quality.  Pears  are  a  very  poor 
crop,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  will  mature.  Plums 
are  under  average,  but  the  trees  are  very  clean  and 
healthy.  Cherries  average  crop,  and  fruit  of  good 
size.  Peachesand  Apricots,  very  few  grown.  Straw- 
berries under  average,  and  much  of  the  fruit  spoilt 
by  rain  and  slugs.  A  good  many  Strawberries  are 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood  for  market;  they  have 
been  a  complete  failure.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  are  very  good.  This  is  the  worst  and 
latest  season  I  have  known  for  seventeen  years. — 
J.  Edmonds. 

Worksop  Manor,  Notts. — Apples  are  a  partial 
crop  in  this  district.  Those  which  are  carrjing 
good  crops  are  Blenheim  Pippin,  Red  Astrachan, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Flower  of  Kent,  Damelow's  Seed- 
ling, Alfriston,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Saffield,  Cox'ij 
Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  and  Ribston  Pippin,  the  three 
latter  varieties  are  the  best  flavoured  fordessert  with 
me  here.  Pears  on  standards  are  bearing  better  than 
for  several  years.  I  have  let  the  trees  go  on  the 
extension  system  with  very  good  results.  The  best 
sorts  are  Williams'  Bon  Chrt'tien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurrc 
d'Amanlis,  Beurrt-  Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  and 
Seckle,  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Pears  grown. 
Plums  are  a  nice  crop ;  Victoria,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  and  Damsons  are  all  cirrying  good  crops  ; 
other  varieties  very  few.  Apricjts  are  a  very  good 
crop,  trees  clean  and  healthy.  Cherries,  very  few 
grown;  Morellos  none  this  season.  Strawberries 
were  plentiful,  but  the  chief  part  rotted  on  the 
ground  with  so  much  wet  weather.  Bush  fruits 
plentiful  and  good.  Nuts,  Filberts  none ;  Walnuts 
plentiful.— Thos.  H.  Sutton. 

Elvaston  Castle,  Derbyshire. — About  Whit- 
suntide the  orchards  were  in  full  bloom,  and  owing 
to  the  trees  being  young,  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  good  crop  of  clean  fruits,  but  they  will 
have  neither  size  nor  colour.  The  earliest  Apples 
bearing  a  good  crop  are  Juneating,  Early  Margaret, 
Early  Harvest,  Gladstone,  Quarrecden,  Irish  Peach, 
and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Later  dessert  sorts 
that  are  doing  well  are  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Lord 
Lennox,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Dutch  Mignonne. 
Our  most  prolific  kitchen  Apples  are  Lord  Sufiield, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Waltham  Seedling,  Lemon  Pippin, 
Lord  Derby,  Deux  Ans,  Wareham  Russet,  Minchal 
Crab,  Gravenstein,  Hawthornden,  Wadhurst  Pippin, 
and  an  unknown  variety.     Some  of  the  new  sorts 
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such  as  Bauman's  Reinette,  Saltmarsh's  Queen,  Bis- 
marck, Sandringham,  Washington,  Lady  Sudeley, 
and  Bramley's  Seedling,  promise  well,  and  are  bear- 
ing a  few  good  clean  fruits.  Late  flowering  sorts,  as 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  are  barren,  also  Besspool,  Adam's 
Pearmain,  Sykehouse  Russet,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 
Pears  were  late  in  coming  into  bloom,  but  those 
flowering  about  Whitsuntide  are  bearing  best ; 
these  are  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Citron  des  Carmes,  Jargonelle,  Benrro  Diel,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Marie  Louise  d'lccle. 
Doyenne  Boussccb,  Beurn?  Hardy,  Doyenne  d'Hiver, 
Huyshe's "Victoria,  British  Queen, Thompson's,  Brock- 
worth  Park,  some  of  the  Bergamots,  and  Suffolk 
Thorn.  Most  of  the  fruits  as  yet  are  small  compared 
with  those  of  other  years,  and  unless  we  soon  get 
a  more  favourable  time,  they  must  be  poor  indeed. 
Position  makes  no  difference  this  year,  as  south 
walls  are  no  better  than  east  or  west.  The  weather 
has  been  cold  and  sunless ;  we  have  bad  nothing  but 
a  leaden  sky  for  weeks  together. — J.  H.  Goodacbb. 

Shipley  Hall,  Derby. — The  present  is  th^ 
latest  and  worst  season  for  fruits  generally  since 
187fl.  The  main  crop  of  Strawberries  is  a  total 
failure,  the  fruit  rotting  on  the  ground.  Our  rain- 
fall in  July  was  647,  and  on  July  12  we  bad  a  fall 
of  snow.  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  and  Hrlene 
Gloede  will  again  stand  us  in  good  stead.  They 
are  swelling  a  fine  crop  under  a  north  wall,  but  at 
present  (August  11)  none  have  been  gathered. 
Raspberries  and  other  bush  fruits  are  a  full  crop. 
Apples  are  a  very  thin  crop,  no  variety  being  up  to 
the  average  except  Lord  Sufiield.  Damsons  are  a 
heavy  crop,  but  Plums  are  very  partial.  Morello 
Cherries  are  dropping  their  fruit  through  excessive 
moisture.  None  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  fruit  are 
grown  excepting  under  glass. — W.  Elphinstoxe. 

Orton  Hall,  Peterborough.  —  The  present 
season  will  not  compare  favourably  with  some  of  its 
predecessors  in  the  supply  of  fruit,  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  there  is  not  much  cause  for  complaint,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  present  low  temperature 
and  the  cold  and  frosty  weather  when  many  of  the 
trees  were  in  bloom.  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot 
trees  blossomed  well,  but  the  crop  is  not  an  average 
one.  Apricots  are  much  below  the  average.  Plums 
and  Green  Gages  '"are  scarce,  but  Damsons  better. 
Cherries  bloomed  well  and  have  been  abundant,  and 
more  free  from  black  aphis  than  they  have  been  for 
some  years.  Filberts  and  Nuts  are  a  good  crop. 
Raspberries  I  have  never  seen  better.  Strawberries 
are  almost  a  failure  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  never 
has  there  been  so  short  a  supply,  the  dry  summer  of 
1887  being  probably  the  cause.  Black  and  Red 
Currants  are  plentiful  and  good,  though  many  trees 
of  the  Black  kinds  that  were  under  the  shade  of 
Plum  trees  were  half  killed  by  the  aphides  that 
fell  from  the  branches  overhead.  Gooseberrieshave 
also  been  plentiful.  The  Apple  crop  is  quite  up  to 
the  average  of  former  years,  late-keeping  varieties 
being  more  abundant  than  last  year.  One  of  our 
best  early  kinds,  Keswick  Codlin,  that  has  borne  a 
good  crop  for  four  or  five  years  in  succession  has 
this  year,  however,  only  a  few  fruits  scattered  here 
and  there,  but  no  doubt  another  year  will  see  it  good 
again.  It  is  an  old  and  first-rate  cooking  kind,  and 
should  be  included  in  all  collections  however  small. 
Another  kind  that  should  always  find  a  place  is 
King  of  the  Pippins.  It  never  fails  to  bear,  and  is 
well  known  in  the  markets  at  Christmas  time.  It 
will  not  compare  in  flavour  with  the  Ribston  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  These  two  latter  kinds  are 
bearing  well,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  unequalled 
for  quality  and  high  flavour.  Other  dessert  kinds 
bearing  well  are  old  Golden  Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestrie, 
Nonsuch,  Court  of  Wick,  Adam's  Pearmain,  and 
Nonpareil ;  the  three  last  named  kinds  are  good  for 
use  in  February,  March  and  April.  Amorgst 
kitchen  Apples  not  previously  named,  one  of  the 
most  constant  bearing  kinds  and  in  use  from  October 
to  Christmas,  is  one  locally  known  as  "  Kirke's,'' 
Kirke's  Incomparable,  a  name  not  often  found  in  the 
trade  catalogues  of  the  present  day,  but  I  have  seen 
it  named  in  Abercrombie's  works.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  that  of  a  Ribston  Pippin  and  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  When  in  bloom,  it  is  the 
prettiest  of  all  Apple  trees  that  I  have  seen.    The 


flowers  are  of  a  deep  rosy  pink  colour,  and  the  va- 
riety would  be  worth  growing  as  a  flowering  plant 
for  ornament  alone.  Northern  Greening  is  another 
old  and  excellent  cooking  Apple.  This,  as  last  year, 
has  again  a  good  crop.  Lord  Suffield  is  bearing 
well,  but  it  cankers  badly  here.  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  Norfolk  Beanfin,  Striped  Beaufin,  Bald- 
win, Wellington,  all  good  keeping  winter  Apples, 
are  bearing  well  this  season.  Pott's  Seedling,  a 
first-rate,  large,  and  early  Apple,  of  vigorous  consti- 
tution, and  Hawthornden  are  now  fit  for  use,  and 
both  kinds  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection of  Apples.  Pears  are  about  the  same  as  last 
year  ;  some  old  favourite  kinds  bear  annually.  One 
of  the  first  to  come  in  is  Doyenne  d'Ete,  a  small 
but  very  good  early  Pear,  followed  closely  by  Beurr(5 
Giflard  and  Jargonelle,  both  good.  The  Lammas 
usually  bears,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  of  third-rate 
quality,  although  in  August  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
streets  as  plentiful  or  more  so  than  any  other  kind. 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  cropping  well  this  season, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the  best  while  it 
lasts.  It  should  be  in  every  collection.  Other 
Pears  bearing  well  are  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Crassane,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  B'lemish  Beauty, 
Napoleon,  Beurre  Bosc,  Orange  Bergamot,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  and  Catillac.  Many  other  kinds  have  some 
fruit  on,  tut  not  worth  calling  an  average  crop. — 
A.  Hardikg. 

Burghley,  Stamford. — Apples  may  be  called  a 
failure,  with  the  exception  of  Keswick  Codlin, 
Grenadier,  and  that  fine  new  late  keeper.  School- 
master. Pears  on  walls  a  very  good,  but  not  a  full 
crop ;  Glou  Morceau  and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  are 
the  best.  Plums  very  few  indeed.  I  have  six 
young  trees  of  Victoria  on  an  east  wall,  three  of 
which  are  laden  with  fruit,  whilst  the  other  three 
cannot  produce  a  fruit  amongst  them,  notwith- 
standing all  the  six  were  one  sheet  of  bloom. 
Strawberries  have  done  very  badly;  only  about  one- 
half  showed  any  flower.  The  only  exception  I  can 
make  is  in  Earliest  of  All,  the  plants  of  which  were 
kept  well  watered  last  summer,  and  for  the  trouble 
taken  a  good  crop  of  fruit  has  been  obtained.  I 
look  upon  this  variety  as  the  best  of  all  early  sorts. 
A  small  plot  of  Noble — young  plants— kept  well 
watered  last  year  has  also  done  well.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  an  immense  crop  of  good  fruit. 

Potatoes,  early  sorts,  splendid,  both  for  size  and 
quality. — R.  Gilbert. 

Chatsworth,  Chesterfield. — Bush  fruit  is  over 
average,  including  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and 
Currants.  Strawberries,  Plums,  and  Cherries  about 
average.  Morellos  very  heavy.  Pears  under  ave- 
rage, with  the  exception  of  Jargonelle,  which  is 
carrying  a  better  crop  than  usual.  This  is  really 
the  only  Pear  we  can  grow  with  any  satisfaction. 
Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  and  other  good  crop- 
ping easily  grown  Pears  we  cannot  grow  to  any 
size  or  with  any  flavour  on  wall  trees  even  in  a 
season  like  1887.  Dessert  Apples  we  cannot  grow 
worth  eating.  Kitchen  Apples  succeed  fairly 
well  in  ordinary  seasons,  but  always  small  and 
ill  flavoured  compared  with  fruit  grown  in 
warmer  districts.  Blenheim  Orange  bears  a  fair 
crop  once  in  five  years.  Of  the  varieties  men- 
tioned below,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  the  most  re- 
liable. The  following  are  our  most  reliable:  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Hawthornden,  Echlin^ille  Seedling,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Winter  Greening,  Winter  Pearmain.  The 
foregoing  remarks  apply  to  old  trees  mostly.  I 
have  within  the  last  twelve  months  planted  some 
young  Apple  trees  on  the  surface  on  concreted 
bottoms,  and  hope  to  grow  better  fruit  in  this  way 
than  by  depending  on  the  older  trees. — Owen 
Thomas. 

Wythenshawe,  Cheshire.— The  Apple  and 
Pear  crops  here  and  in  this  neighbourhood  are  below 
the  average.  This  is  attributable  to  two  causes,  the 
drought  of  last  summer  and  the  destruction  of  the 
flower-buds  by  finches  and  sparrows.  Some  trees 
made  a  very  weakly  start  and  had  but  few  flowers, 
whUe  others  were  thickly  set  with  flower-buds,  and 
where  such  trees  escaped  the  attacks  of  birds  they 
are  bearing  good  crops.  Of  Apples  the  following 
are  bearing  good  crops :  Kerry  Pippin,  Cos's  Orange 


Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Old  Non- 
pareil, Sturmer  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Old 
Hawthornden,  Lord  Suflield,  Lewis'  Incomparable, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Alfriston,  and  Northern  Greening. 
With  reference  to  the  Apple  as  a  dessert  fruit,  we 
consider  the  first  six  in  the  above  list — which  are 
placed  in  their  order  of  ripening — the  best  flavoured. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  the  best  dessert  Apple  that 
we  have.  The  following  Pears  are  bearing  moderate 
crops :  Citron  des  Carmes,  Green  Chisel,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Autumn  Berga- 
mot, Althorpe  Crassane,  Beurre  Diel,  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne,  and  Beurrfi  d'Aremberg.  Plums  are  a 
poor  crop.  Damsons  in  some  situations  are  heavily 
laden  with  fruit.  Cherries  of  the  Duke  class,  and 
also  Morellos,  are  bearing  good  crops.  Raspberries 
are  laden  with  fine  fruit.  Gooseberries,  Red  and 
Black  Currants  are  bearing  moderate  crops,  but 
would  have  been  heavy  had  it  not  been  for  the 
attacks  of  birds  in  spring.  Strawberries  are  a 
failure,  and  will  be  a  heavy  loss  to  the  market  gar- 
deners of  this  district,  where  many  acres  are  grown 
for  the  Manchester  market.  The  only  sort  that  is 
bearing  any  fruit  worth  naming  is  Vicomtesse  H^ri- 
cart  de  Thury,  and  we  have  had  so  much  rain  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  has  decayed  on  the 
ground.  Rain  fell  on  nearly  every  day  in  July, 
the  total  for  the  month  being  495  inches. — W. 
Neild. 

Alton  Towers,  Cheadle. — Apples  a  good  crop. 
The  kinds  grown  here  are  Keswick,  Lord  Suffield, 
Blenheim,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Manks  Codlin,  &c.  Pears  are  very  plentiful.  It  is 
many  years  since  we  had  such  a  crop.  Stone  fruit  of 
all  kinds  very  heavy  crop,  but  want  sunshine.  Apricots 
are  very  good.  Peaches  fairly  good,  rather  under 
average.  Strawberries  were  plentiful,  but  suffered 
very  much  from  rain.  Bush  fruits  and  Raspberries 
are  abundant  and  fine.     Nuts  are  a  fairly  good  crop. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  splendid,  but  want  sun. 
Early  Potatoes  are  looking  splendid,  and  so  far 
prove  free  from  disease. — T.  H.  Rabone. 

Packwood  Grange,  "War-wick.— Strawberries 
much  under  average,  many  plants  blind  for  the 
first  time  in  my  experience  ;  the  drought  of  the 
previous  season  appears  to  have  prevented  the  ma- 
turation of  the  buds;  the  fruit  ill-developed  and 
deficient  in  flavour.  Raspberries  and  Currants 
above  average,  and  Gooseberries  a  fair  crop. 
Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  generally  a  total 
failure;  on  the  Crab  fair  to  good.  Pears  under 
average,  many  a  total  failure,  but  the  following 
promise  very  good  crops :  Beurre  Giffard,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne, 
"Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Comte  de  Flandre.  Plums  a  general  failure. — 
Edmund  Tonks. 

Coddington  Hall,  Newark-on-Trent.— The 
Apple  and  Pear  crop  in  this  district  is  below  the 
average,  although  in  our  own  orchards  we  have  a 
good  quantity  ;  the  fruit,  however,  will  be  somewhat 
undersized,  owing  to  the  late  spring  and  cold  sum- 
mer. The  dessert  Apples  which  do  best  in  our 
neighbourhood  are  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Worces- 
ter Pearmain,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Lady  Henniker, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Cellini,  all  good  in  their 
respective  seasons.  Pears,  hereabouts,  are  more 
abundant  than  Applep,  both  on  walls  and  on  standard 
trees  ;  with  us  the  following  varieties  succeed  best, 
and  all  occupy  walls :  Jargonelle,  Beurre  de 
I'Assomption,  a  grand  autumn  Pear,  but  one  which 
will  not  keep  long  ;  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
the  delicious  Thompson's,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Glou 
Morceau.  Plums  are  a  fair  crop,  particularly  such 
sorts  as  Victoria,  Diamond,  Pond's  Seedling,  Kiike's, 
Jefferson's,  and  Denniston's  Superb.  Strawberries 
as  a  rule  are  a  thin  crop,  whole  beds  being  with- 
out a  single  fruit.  In  our  own  gardens  our  young 
plants,  put  out  last  August,  have  produced  a  fair 
crop  of  large  fruit,  but  our  two-yearold  beds  are  a 
failure.  The  wet  weather  has,  moreover,  greatly 
interfered  with  the  flavour  and  keeping  qualities  of 
the  fruit.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  of  all  kinds 
are  abundant  and  good  ;  also  Raspberries.  Amongst 
the  latter  the  comparatively  new  Baumfoith's  Seed- 
i  ing  is  a  grand  acquisition.    Peaches  and  Nectarines 
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out  of  doors  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  our  district. 
Cherries  are  a  good  crop,  particularly  the  Morello. 
—John  Crawford. 

Rangemore,  Burton-on-Trent.  —  The  fruit 
prospects  in  this  district  are  fair  in  some,  and  total 
failures  in  other  gardens.     We  are  on  the  stiff,  cold 
clay,  and  scarcely  any  kind  of  out  door  fruit  attains 
its  proper  flavour,  even  in  most  exceptional  seasons. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  Apples  and  Pears. 
The  only  dessert  Apple  we  can  grow  is  King  of  the 
Pippins.  This  can  be  recognised  as  it  does  approach 
its  normal  condition  in  appearance  and  flavour.  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  such  kinds,  never  look  like  themselves,  remain- 
ing a  light  green  colour,  except  where  exposed  to  the 
8un    and  then  instead  of  attaining  that  beautiful 
colour,  they  are  a  dirty  red,  and  about  October 
shrivel  up.    Of  kitchen  Apples,  Lord  Suflield,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Warner's  King,  Baron  Ward,  Northern 
Greening,  and  Norfolk  Beaufln,  do  fairly  well,  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit.  Plums  and 
Cherries  we  usually  get  good  crops  of  fruit  on  walls 
and  standards.  Apricots  in  general  do  nothing  with 
us  in  some  few  cases  an  exceptional  single  tree  will 
bear  and  do  well.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not 
attempted.    Of  Pears,  after  repeated  trials,  we  only 
grow  early  kinds,  and  the  Catillac,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne, 
and  Beurre  Diel  are  our  best.    All  small  fruits  do 
pretty  well,  and  give  us  a  good  average  crop.    This 
year  our' Apple  crops  are  medium  on  the  kinds  before 
meniion'ed.   Pears  a  partial  crop.   Cherries  medium, 
both  dessert  and  Morello.     Apricots  poor.     Plums 
medium,  both  on  walls  and  standards.    Gooseberries 
and  Currants  good.  Strawberries  very  poor.  Ba?pber- 
ries  medium.— W.  Bennett 


are  bearing  weU;  the  prolific  variety  Beurre 
d'Aremberg  (Orpheline  d'Enghien) has  a  good  crop; 
Beurre  d'Esperen  and  Josephine  de  Malines  pro- 
mise well.  Since  the  copious  showers  in  July,  Pears 
and  other  fruit  trees  have  outgrown  their  insect 
pests  and  are  making  vigorous  shoots.  There  is  by 
no  means  a  good  crop  of  Plums,  but  certain  hardy 
and  prolific  sorts,  such  as  Victoria,  Rivers'  Prolihc, 
and  Damsons,  are  bearing  well,  and  the  trees  are 
growing  vigorously.  The  continued  cold  and  ab- 
sence of  sun  during  the  time  Apricots  were  in  bloom 
prevented  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  and  the  crop  is 
excessively  thin,  but  the  trees  are  healthy.  The 
crop  of  Peaches  is  rather  better  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  not  by  any  means  a  full  one.  There  is 
a  fuU  crop  of  Morello  Cherries,  and  the  early  sorts 
were  a  good  average.  Bush  fiuits  about  an  average. 
— W.  Ingram. 

Worden  Hall,  Preston— Small  fruits,  such 
as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  are  a 
very  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  poor.  Cherries  on 
walls  very  good,  on  standards  poor;  Morellos plenti- 
ful, but  they  do  not  swell  up  as  they  should.  Apri- 
cots a  fair  crop.  Peaches  a  failure,  Plums  good. 
Damsons  very  good  here,  but  none  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  gardens.  Nuts  good.  Some  varie- 
ties of  Pears  such  as  Jargonelle,  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gri!3,  BeurrcS  Hardy,  Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  Winter 
Nelis,  and  a  few  others  are  bearing  well.  Apples, 
both  kitchen  and  dessert,  almost  a  failure.  We  find 
the  best  for  dessert  are  White  Juneating,  Red  June- 
ating.  Early  Haivest,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  is  hard  to 
beat  for  quality,  appearance,  and  length  of  season. 
For  late  use  Boston  Russet  and  Court  Pendn  Plat.— 
Robert  Frisbt. 


Wingerworth  Hall  Gardens,  Derby.— 
Strawberries  were  bad  and  late.  Raspberries  good. 
Apples  a  good  crop,  but  late  and  small.  For 
eating,  the  Irish  Peach  is  early,  rich  in  flavour,  and 
bears  well  as  a  standard.  Kerry  Pippin  is  small, 
good,  and  keeps  well.  Ribston  Pippin  is  one  of  the 
best ;  I  have  raised  many  from  seed,  and  some  of 
them  are  the  best  we  have.  There  is  a  good  crop  of 
Pears  on  the  walls,  but  they  are  small  and  late.  We 
are  now  having  warm  weather,  and  if  it  continues, 
it  will  sweU  and  ripen  the  fruit.— Wm.  Froggatt. 


Burton  Closes,   Bakewell.— The  very  cold 
and  backward  spring  considerably  retarded  vegeta- 
tion generally,  hence  all  kinds  of  fiuit  trees  were 
late  in  coming  into  blossom.     On  many  of  the  stan- 
dard Apple  trees  in  this  locality  there  was  an  un- 
usual abundance  of  bloom.    This  I  attribute  to  the 
hot,  dry  summer  of    last    year,  the  wood  being 
thoroughly  well    ripened  and   matured.      Having 
escaped  frost  during  the  period  of  blooming,  many 
trees  are  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit.    Should  the 
weather  now  prove  favourable,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  the  Apple  crop  will  be  a  good  one.     Pears  and 
I'.ums  also  are  an  average  crop  ;  in  an  old  orchard 
at  Haddon  Hall  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  with 
fruit.    Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  not 
generally  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this  part  of 
Derbyshire,  the  climate  being  too  cold  for  their 
successful  cultivation.     Strawberries  generally  are 
a  moderate  crop,  but  the  fruit  is  very  fine  and  clean. 
GDOseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  abun- 
dant, the  fruit  large,  and  of  good  quality.    There 
are  good  crops  of  Cherries,  especially  Morellos.     I 
think  Morellos  should  be  more  extensively  grown  in 
this  district,  as  they  are  so  useful  in  many  ways, 
and  would  succeed  well  on  walls  where  many  of  the 
choicer    kinds    of    Pears    prove    unsatisfactory.— 
Walter  G.  Gaioeh. 

Belvoir,  Leicestershire.  —  There  is  a  very 
serious  deficiency  in  the  Apple  crop  this  3  ear.  The 
old  and  tried  kinds  of  Apples,  such  as  Hereford 
Pearmain  and  Frogmore  Prolific,  which  during  a 
long  course  of  years  have  never  quite  failed  us,  are 
this  year  barren.  The  drought  last  year  and  during 
the  first  ha'.f  of  the  present  season  affected  the 
trees,  and  they  exhibited  weakness  at  the  blooming 
period,  and  this,  added  to  the  cold,  ungenial  spring, 
caused  the  failure  in  our  fruit  crops.  The  best 
Apples  for  flavour  in  this  district  are  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Margil,  Ribston,  King  of  Pippins,  Golden 
J'ippin,  Hereford  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange,  Kerry 
Pippin,  and  Besspool.  The  Kve  Apple,  though 
small,  is  highly  coloured  and  sweet.  There  are  too 
many'  old  exhausted  orchards  in  this  country ;  suit- 
able tites  for  fresh  plantitions  can  be  more  easily 
obtained  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  agricul- 
ture than  in  former  years,  and  the  planting  of 
approved  sorts  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
to  meet  demands  at  an  early  and  later  period  in  the 
season,  would  be  a  good  investment.  The  Pear  crop 
is  light.  The  failure  is  more  general  on  pyramids 
and  standards  than  on  waU  trees.    Some  wall  trees 


Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth.— Plums  on  walls 
fair  crop.  Good  crops  of  Jargonelle  and  Maiie 
Louise  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock.  These  are  alwajs 
good  on  a  southern  aspect,  and  are  the  only  reliable 
sorts  here.  Keswick,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Nonsuch 
Apples  are  bearing  good  crops.  Irish  Peach  on 
pyramids  and  unpruned  has  a  capital  crop,  and  has 
never  failed.  This  is  the  only  dessert  Apple  we  can 
depend  on,  and  is  always  of  good  flavour  it  eaten  at 
the  proper  time.  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  wall  crops 
well  and  proves  a  good  late  dessert  variety,  with 
iuicy  refreshing  flavour.  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Ribston  Pippin  have  failed  this  year  on  walls,  and 
are  much  cankered.  Damsons  and  Apples  in  this 
district  appear  to  be  poor  on  old  trees.  They  were 
much  affected  by  caterpillars.  A  fine,  though  not 
heavy,  crop  of  Strawberries.  President  fine.  Lax- 
ton's  King  of  theEarlies  produced  an  excellent  crop 
in  5-inoh  pots  in  April ;  the  same  plants  planted  out 
are  now  giving  a  very  good  crop.  Gooseberries  are 
an  excellent  crop,  clean  and  fine.  Cherries  on  walls 
have  been  good.  May  Duke,  Elton,  Late  Duke,  and 
Morellos  have  good  crops.  Red,  White,  and  Black 
Currants  are  plentiful.  Raspberries  plentiful.— 
G.  BOLAS. 

Tatton,  Knutsford.— Apricots  a  fair  average 
crop,  but  only  a  few  trees  grown.  Plums  a  very 
poor  crop.  Damsons  a  fair  average  crop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  average  crop,  but  very  late.  Pears 
an  average  crop,  Marie  Louise  being  thinner  than 
usual ;  Winter  Nelis,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Bsurrd  Royal, 
Beurrfi  Diel,  Napoleon,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  CatiUac,  Jargonelle,  and  a  few 
others  are  carrjing  good  crops,  but  all  are  very 
late.  Apples- Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suflield,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Hawthornden,  More  de  M6nage,  John 
Apple  are  bearing  full  crops.  Dessert  Apples:  Irish 
Peach  small,  but  of  good  flavour;  Margil  good; 
Ribston  Pippin  a  full  crop  and  of  good  quality; 
King  of  the  Pippins  a  full  crop  of  fair  size  and 
quality;  Blenheim  Orange  a  thin  crop,  and  the 
quality  not  so  good  as  of  those  grown  in  the  south  ; 
Court  I'endu  Plat  a  very  thin  crop  this  year;  usually 
it  is  a  very  good  cropper  and  the  quality  fair; 
Reinette  du  Canada  and  Team's  Pippin  are  also 
thin  crops  this  year.  Cherries,  both  early  and  late, 
are  good  crops.  Strawberries  only  half  a  crop.  AH 
bush  fruits  fair  average  crops  of  good  quality. 
Raspberries  a  full  crop  of  good  size— Joshua 
Atkins, 


EASTERN  DIVISION. 
Woolverstone,  Ipswich.— The  fruit  crop,  con- 
sidering the  fine  promise  we  had,  is  a  most  dis- 
appointing one,  as,  except  Currants,  Raspberries,  and 
Gooseberries,  which  have  been  abundant  and  fine, 
there  are  but  few  Plums,  Apples,  Apricots,  or  Peaches 
and  Nectarmes,  and  though  Pears  set  freely,  many 
of  the  fruits  have  fallen,  and  many  are  deformed 
and  damaged  by  maggots,  which  infested  the  trees 
to  a  great  extent  till  the  rains  washed  them  ofi. 
Strawberries  were  very  thin  of  bloom,  and  more 
especially  was  this  so  with  plants  that  had  been 
planted  ont  for  years,  the  sharp  drought  and  heat 
of  last  season  having  been  too  much  for  them.  As 
to  Apples,  in  regard  to  flavour,  the  most  valued  here 
is  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  is  of  fine  table  quality, 
fair  size,  good  appearance,  and  lasts  long  in  season. 
For  general  use  Blenheim  Pippin  stands  next,  and 
for  the  winter  months  these  two  are  unrivalled,  and 
to  succeed  them  the  best  is  Sturmer  Pippin,  which 
keeps  sound  and  firm  until  well  into  May.— James 
Sheppard. 

Drinkstone  Park,   Bury  St.  Edmunds.— 
Apricots  flowered  fairly  well,  but  we  have  scarcely 
any  fiuit.     Cherries  are  a  good  crop,  both  of  table 
and  Morello  varieties.    The  fruit  of  the  former  is 
deficient  in  flavour.     Figs  plentiful,  but  now  turn- 
ing yellow  and  falling   off  prematarely.    Peaches 
and  Nectarines  will  average  about  half  a  crop. 
Plums  very  irregular,  and  will  average  a  third  of  a 
crop,  an  occasional  tree  heard  of  with  exceptional 
crop,  for  instance,  standard  Green  Gages.  Pears  will 
average  a  fair  crop,  reduced  by  having  to  take  off  a 
great  many  deformed  fruits.    Apples  very  scarce, 
late,  and  faulty  in  shape,  the  leading  dessert  kinds 
being  fruitless,  except  Ribston  Pippin  and  Court  of 
Wick  Pippin.     Our  best  dessert  varieties  are  good 
in  ordinary  seasons,  but  we  want  a  great  amount  of 
sunshine  to  give  the  fruits  colour  and  flavour,  as 
our  soil  is  not  particularly  good.     Bush  fruits  and 
Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  are  very  good. 
Gooseberry  crop  good.    Raspberries  very  good  in- 
deed.   Strawberries  most  erratic ;  might  average  a 
third  of  a  crop ;  most  of  that  spoilt  by  weather.   All 
the  above  small  fruits  are  sadly  wanting  in  flavour. 
Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  are  a  very  light  crop ;  Wal- 
nuts very  plentiful.    Apples  of  last  season  kept  re- 
markably well.     Kmg  of  the  Pippins  and  Blenheiin 
Orange  were  good  at  the  end  of  April,  and  a  dish  of 
Ribston  Pippin  was  sent  in  for  dessert  on  May  17, 
while  a  couple  of  bushels  of  a  local  Apple  are  good 
in  the  fruit  room  now  (Aug.  6).— G.  Palmer. 


I 


Livermere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.— The 
fruit  crop  in  this  neighbourhood,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  very  bad,  though  it  is  cheering  to  be  able  to  re- 
port well  of  some  things.  Apples,  on  comparatively 
young  trees  especially,  are  almost  a  complete  fail- 
ure, by  far  the  greater  number  of  trees  not  having 
a  fruit  on  them,  and  many  others  only  have  about 
half  a  dozen.  Old  orchard  trees  on  Grass  will  be 
our  mainstay  this  year,  and  by  far  the  best  of  these 
are  Ribston  Pippin.  Both  old  and  young  trees  of 
this  excellent  variety  have  almost  an  average  crop, 
which  can  be  said  of  no  other  kind.  As  a  rule  those 
that  have  partial  crops  are  the  early  sorts,  such  as 
Kerry  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Pear- 
main, Rollisson'fl  PeaTraain,'Dutch  Codlin,  and  Manks 
Codlin.  I  cannot  miss  this  opportunity  of  giving 
Cornish  Gilliflower  another  good  word,  for  the  only 
tree  of  it  here  has  a  few  dozen  fruits  which  will  be 
very  useful,  and  will  probably  beat  all  others  for 
flavour  it  there  is  a  fine  autumn.  All  keeping 
Apples  ripened  with  us  several  weeks  before  their 
proper  season  last  winter  and  were  of  excellent 
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qaality,  several  of  the  so-called  kitchen  Apples  being 
equal  to  some  dessert  kinds.  Easter  Pippin,  Dachess 
of  Satherland,  and  Norfolk  Beaufln  were  in  use  for 
cooking  till  the  end  of  Jane,  and  were  then  fresh, 
plump,  well  flavoured,  and  of  good  colour.  The 
dessert  kinds  most  appreciated  throughout  the 
season  were  Kerry  Pippin,  Devonshire  Qaarrenden, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Hubbard's 
Pearmain,  a  first-class,  but  not  well  known  Apple, 
good  in  flavour,  texture,  colour,  size,  and  of  conical 
form,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Cornish 
Gilliflower.  Pears  are  a  very  bad  crop;  the  only 
sorts  which  promise  fairly  well  are  Marie  Louise 
and  Napoleon,  both  on  a  west  wall.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  trees  are  absolutely  fruitless.  Apricots 
are  very  much  under  average,  the  few  fruits  on  the 
trees  being  of  good  size.  Plums  on  walls  have 
about  half  a  crop.  The  bullfinches  cleared  all  flower- 
buds  from  the  standard  trees  and  also  from  Dam- 
sons. Ballaoes  a  good  crop.  Cherries,  Morellos 
over  the  average,  and  sweet  kinds  are  very  scarce. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  bad  where  grown 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Figs  promise  well,  and  will 
probably  give  some  capital  fruit  it  the  present 
genial  weather  lasts  throughout  the  autumn.  Straw- 
berries had  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  spoiled  by  the  long-continued 
wet  weather.  Young  plants  layered  last  year  gave 
by  far  the  best  results,  and  the  fruits  on  them  were 
very  fine.  President  and  Vicomtesse  kept  their 
flavour  best  of  all.  Sir  J.  Paxton  was  firm  and 
stood  well,  but  the  flavour  was  very  inferior. 
Gooseberries  were  better  than  last  year,  but  only 
half  a  crop,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  bullfinches  on 
the  buds.  Excellent  crops  of  very  fine  fruit  in 
neighbouring  gardens  that  give  birds  no  shelter. 
Black  Currants  much  under  average.  Ked  and 
White  Currants  an  average  crop  of  very  fine  fruit. 
Raspberries  average  crop,  but  the  fruit  was  much 
injured  by  wet.  Tomatoes  have  set  very  few  fruits 
since  being  planted  out,  but  those  set  on  the  plants 
baforehand  have  swelled  well.  A  few  have  already 
ripened  and  others  will  soon  do  so.  The  crop  of 
these  must  be  a  bad  one,  even  if  they  escape 
disease.  Filberts  are  a  complete  failure.  Walnuts 
are  over  the  average.  Grapes  under  the  average  and 
very  late. 

Potatoes  have  made  very  strong  growth.  The 
tubers  are  fine  and  there  is  a  heavy  crop.  Disease, 
however,  prevails  in  a  very  virulent  form,  large 
breadths  being  blackened  in  a  day.  In  the  garden, 
where  the  haulm  has  ripened  sufiiciently,  it  has 
been  pulled  and  cleared  away  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
spores  it  possible  and  save  those  tubers  which  are 
not  already  affected. — John  C.  Tallack. 

■Wellingore,  Grantham.  — ■  Apricots  are  a 
failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  the  average. 
Plums  under  the  average.  Cherries  blossomed  well, 
but  set  badly  owing  to  the  cold  wet  at  that  time. 
Morellos,  which  flowered  a  little  later,  have  set  well 
and  promise  a  good  crop.  Strawberry  plants  were 
nearly  all  blind,  Garibaldi  being  the  only  kind 
giving  a  full  crop.  President  coming  next  with  about 
half  a  crop.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Cur- 
rants were  a  full  crop  and  good ;  but  Gooseberries 
were  attacked  by  caterpillars,  of  which  only 
timely  hand-picking  has  ridded  them.  Apples  and 
Pears  are  under  the  average,  and  have  been  much 
affected  by  maggot,  but  the  late  heavy  rain  appears 
to  have  cleansed  them.  Open  bush  trees  of  Ribston 
Pippin  with  me  are  giving  a  full  crop.  Among  cook- 
ing Apples,  Small's  Admirable  is  again  giving  a 
full  crop ;  this,  I  consider,  is  one  of  the  best  kinds, 
as  it  seldom  fails.  Brockworth  Park  as  an  early 
Pear,  and  Van  Mens  Li!on  Leclerc  as  a  November 
Pear,  are  again  good  on  walls.  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour  as  pyramids  are  good.  Walnuts  under  the 
average.  Nuts  a  fair  crop,  but  the  foliage  being 
almost  eaten  up  no  doubt  much  of  the  fruit  will  fall. 
— Thomas  Haee. 

Papwortli  Hall,  Cambridgeshire.  —  The 
Apple  crop  is  very  poor,  although  our  trees  are  all 
young,  having  mostly  been  planted  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  They  are  wonderfully  healthy 
and  have  made  splendid  growth,  and  are  now  want- 
ing sunshine  to  ripen  up  the  wood  for  another  year. 
As  regards  the  Apple  as  a  dessert  fruit,  of  course 
we  have  never,  in  my  opinion,  found  anything  to 


surpass  the  Ribston  Pippin,  and  we  have  a  grand 
tree  of  that  variety  which  always  bears  fruit  every 
year.  We  have  two  or  three  other  varieties  which  are 
very  good  with  us  in  their  season,  namely,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Gipsy  King,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  and  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin.  We 
have  several  large  orchards  in  this  locality,  but  there 
is  little  fruit.  Pears  are  about  half  a  crop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  a  very  thin  crop,  although  they 
promised  well  as  regards  bloom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  As  to  Apricots,  we  have  a  very  fair 
crop.  Strawberries  were  a  grand  crop,  but  owing 
to  so  much  wet  the  fruit  did  not  ripen  well.  Of 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  we  have  had  an  abun- 
dant crop,  I  never  remember  seeing  them  so  fine  as 
they  are  this  year.  Raspberries,  too,  were  a  very 
good  crop,  and  the  fruit  was  very  fine.  Plums  are 
very  scarce  indeed.  We  have  an  unusually  good 
crop  of  Walnuts,  but  Filberts  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
will  be  scarce.    Cherries  were  a  fair  crop. 

Vegetables  in  general  I  never  saw  in  better 
condition,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  continual 
wet  is  telling  on  the  Potato  crop,  as  the  tops  are 
already  showing  signs  of  disease. — T.  Smith. 

Bloxholm  Hall,  Lincoln  —  Apricots  are  a 
good  average  crop,  clean  and  healthy ;  when  in 
bloom  they  were  well  protected  with  trigi  domo. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  good  crop,  and  were 
also  protected  when  in  bloom,  hence  our  success. 
Cherries  a  heavy  crop ;  Morellos  extra  ;  Black  Tar- 
tarian, May  Duke,  Napoleon,  and  Empress  Eu- 
genie are  also  very  good.  Apples  and  Pears  are  a 
very  light  crop,  as,  although  the  bloom  was  plen- 
tiful, it  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  hold  out 
against  our  cold,  wet  spring.  The  following  Apples 
are  carrying  a  fair  crop  ;  Allen's  Everlasting,  a  very 
good  dessert  Apple ;  Stirling  Castle,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, Lord  SuiEeld,  Echlinville  Seedling,  and  New 
Hawthornden.  Pears  on  walls,  as  Marie  Louise, 
Winter  Nelis,  Passe  Colmar,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre 
Diel  on  espaliers,  Williams'  Bon  Chrutien,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Beurr^  Boso,  Catillac,  &c.,  are 
good.  Plums  are  a  failure  all  round,  both  on  walls 
and  standards.  Strawberries  promised  well,  but 
the  fruit  is  now  rotten  on  the  ground.  The  varieties 
that  succeed  best  with  us  are  Vicomtesse  HiSricart 
de  Thury,  President,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  La 
Grosse  Sucree.  Gooseberries  a  heavy  crop.  Cur- 
rants, Red,  Black,  and  White,  are  a  good  average 
crop.    Walnuts  a  good  crop.    Filberts  poor. 

Early  Potatoes  a  good  crop  and  free  from 
disease.  Late  crops  are  looking  well,  but  we  are 
afraid  of  disease,  the  weather  being  so  wet. — David 

LUMSDEN. 

Herringswell  House  Gardens,  Mildenhall, 
Suffolk. — Apples  are  much  under  the  average  this 
year.  The  varieties  most  in  favour  here  for  dessert 
are  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  Claygate 
Pearmain,  Lord  Burleigh,  Winter  Pearmain,  Pear- 
son's Plate,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  For  the 
kitchen,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Early  Almond,  Royal 
Russet,  Warner's  King,  Northern  Greening,  Easter 
Pippin,  and  Kentish  Fillbasket  are  the  best.  Pears 
on  walls  are  a  good  crop.  The  sorts  grown  are 
Duchesse  d'Angoul  Ome,  Marie  Louise,  Passe  Colmar, 
Brockworth  Park,  Jargonelle,  and  Doyenne  du 
Cornice.  Cherries  on  walls  are  good,  as  are  also 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Plums  of  all  kinds  here 
are  a  good  crop,  but  the  yield  in  the  market  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  very  light.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful. 
Strawberries  have  been  plentiful  with  the  exception 
of  Keen's  Seedling,  which  was  barren.  The  Straw- 
berries, however,  were  much  damaged  by  the 
rain,  and  could  not  ripen  properly  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  sunshine.  The  sorts  which  thrive 
best  are  President,  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Elton 
Pine,  King  of  the  Earlies  (a  new  variety  which 
promises  well),  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  last 
named  being  very  much  injured  by  mildew.  Nuts 
are  few,  but  Walnuts  abundant.  The  want  of  sun- 
shine has  been  severely  felt  here. 

Potatoes  are  looking  well  and  promise  to  be 
heavy.    No  signs  of  disease  at  present. — F.  Dodds. 

Sandringham,  Norfolk.— The  crop  of  bush 
fruit  is  good  of  all  kinds.     Strawberries  were  very 


fair.  Plums  not  any.  Pears  fair.  Cherries  poor. 
Apples  very  moderate.  No  matter  what  the  season 
is,  we  do  not  succed  with  this  fruit.  The  trees 
canker  very  much.  Lord  Sufiield,  Worcester  Pear- 
main, Lord  Derby,  Hawthornden,  Keswick  Codlin, 
and  the  Sandringham  all  do  well,  but  good  dessert 
kinds  are  very  second  rate. 

Our  kitchen  garden  crops  good.  Potatoes  with 
dry  weather  and  sun  will  be  a  wonderful  crop.— 
Chaeles  Pbnst. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Wentworth  Gardens,  Rotherham  —Apples 
here  are  abundant ;  such  varieties  as  Lord  Suf- 
field,  Keswick  Codlin,  Cellini,  Golden  Reinette, 
Easter  Pippin,  Prince  Albert,  Cluster  Pearmain, 
Costard,  Devonshire  Qaarrenden,  Transparent  Cod- 
lin, Hawthornden,  Cockpit,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Stur- 
mer  Pippin,  &c ,  are  bearing  heavy  crops.  Pears 
are  not  a  good  crop  this  year,  although  there  is  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  fruit  on  some  of  the  trees.  The 
best  crops  are  upon  Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurri', 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Plums 
are  a  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not 
grown  outside  here.  Apricots  are  a  very  thin  crop. 
Of  Cherries,  May  Duke,  White  Heart,  Kentish  and 
Morello  are  the  best  bearers  here.  Strawberries 
were  almost  a  failure,  our  best  sorts  being  Black 
Prince,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  British  Queen, 
and  President.  Currants  of  all  kinds  are  good. 
Gooseberries  are  a  thinner  crop  than  usual,  this 
being  caused  not  by  frost,  but  by  birds  pecking  the 
buds  in  spring.  Warrington  is  our  best  and  most 
reliable  variety.     Nuts  are  a  very  thin  crop. 

The  Potato  crop  up  to  the  present  time,  I 
believe,  is  free  from  disease.  The  only  kind  grown 
here  is  Veitch's  Improved  Ashleaf,  also  Magnum 
Bonum  in  the  fields,— Geoegb  F.  Glen. 

■Worsley  Hall,  Manchester. — If  we  now 
have  warm  weather  we  may  yet  obtain  fair  crops. 
Pears  are  generally  a  failure,  or  nearly  so,  the 
variety  Jargonelle  carrying  an  excellent  crop  both 
on  walls  and  standards.  Early  Peach  is  our  best  early 
dessert  Apple,  being  sweet,  juicy,  and  good,  better 
than  either  Red  or  White  Astrachan.  Yellow 
Ingestrie,  which  succeeds  this,  is  small,  but  hand- 
some and  good,  ripening  off  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour.  Please  Ladies,  an  old  Scotch  sort,  is 
hardy,  a  good  bearer,  and  very  fair  quality.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  comes  next,  as  it  is  excellent  in 
every  way.  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil  both  do  well  and  bear  constantly.  We  have 
a  variety  labelled  Fair  Maid  or  May  Bloom,  a  large 
Apple  and  rather  rough  shaped,  but  excellent  for 
dessert  at  Christmas.  Its  flesh  is  of  a  yellow  tint, 
and  crisp  and  juicy.  I  have  never  been  able  (o 
meet  with  this  variety  elsewhere.  Old  Margil  is  a 
good  Apple,  but  not  a  constant  bearer.  Plums  are 
fair,  but  never  succeed  thoroughly  in  this  district. 
Bush  fruits  are  good,  though  partly  spoilt  with 
excessive  wet.  Raspberries  are  a  better  crop  than 
usual,  though  short  of  flavour.  Strawberries  were 
a  comparative  failure,  as  we  did  not  obtain  one- 
fifth  of  the  weight  of  last  year.— W.  B.  Ur.JOHN. 

Aldenham  Park,  Bridgenorth,  Salop.— 
The  fruit  crops  here  in  general  are  very  good.  Apri- 
cots are  above  the  average,  the  Moorpark,  Hems- 
kirk,  and  Breda  varieties  being  the  only  ones  grown 
here.  Plums  are  above  the  average,  especially  Rivers' 
Early  Prolific,  Jefferson's,  and  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay.  Cherries  are  very  good,  especially  the 
variety  Empress  Eugenie;  Morellos,  too,  are  carry- 
ing heavy  crops.  Pears  are  rather  under  the  average 
in  quantity,  but  I  think  they  will  make  up  for  it  in 
quality  ;  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Green  Chisel  (which  is  now  lipe),  and  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  are  bearing  the  heaviest  crops.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  looking  fairly  well ;  of  the  former 
I  find  Alexandra  and  Noblesse  to  be  the  hardiest 
and  less  subject  to  blister  than  any  variety  I  have 
got.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  a  good  average 
crop.  Strawberries  were  abundant,  but  owing  to 
the  heavy  rain  and  the  ravages  of  slugs,  &c.,  half 
our  crop  was  destrojed.  The  Apple  crop  in  this 
neighbourhood  is,  on  the  whole,  lighter  than  for 
many  years   past,  though  we  have  a  few  varieties 
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which  seldom  fail,  viz ,  Keswick  Codlin,  Forge, 
Greenup's  Pippin,  Hawthornden,  and  Cellini.  As 
regards  flavour,  Blenheim  Orange  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best,  then  comes  the  Ribston  Pippin,  but  the 
trees  here  are  subject  to  canker  ;  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden  succeeds  well,  and  is  much  appreciated  as  a 
dessert  fruit. — T.  Canning. 

Seaham  Hall,  Durham.— Owing  to  the  cold 
season,  and  more  especially  to  the  winds  from  the 
sea,  this  has  not  been  a  favourable  season  for  the 
setting  of  the  bloom.  Apples  are  very  scarce,  only 
Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Red  Astrachan  bearing  any  fruit.  These  are  sure 
bearers  and  the  fruit  is  of  fair  quality,  considering 
that  we  are  so  exposed  to  the  sea ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
Apples  are  here  of  an  inferior  quality  for  want  of 
Bun  and  cold  winds.  The  Red  Astrachan,  Golden 
Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Orange  varieties  are  of  good 
flavour.  Of  Pears,  Jargonelle  is  the  only  one  that 
has  fruited  this  season.  We  had  plenty  of  flowers, 
but  they  failed  to  set.  Currants,  both  Black  and 
Red,  have  a  good  crop.  Gooseberries  have  a  fair 
crop,  but  owing  to  the  sparrows  in  winter  most  of 
the  buds  were  destroyed.  The  Strawberry  season 
has  been  too  wet,  and  the  fruit  decayed  before  it 
was  ripe.     Cherries  do  not  fruit  here. 

Potatoes  look  well,  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
disease. — R.  Draper. 

Raby  Castle,  Darlington,  Durham.  — 
Apples  are  generally  very  poor,  a  few  kitchen  kinds 
being  tolerably  good.  Nelson's  Codlin  notably  so. 
Dessert  kinds  are  chiefly  grown  here  on  walls,  and 
consist  of  Golden,  Cox's  Orange,  and  Ribston  Pip- 
pins, which  rarely  fail  to  produce  a  good  crop. 
Other  kinds  are  grown  as  standards  and  espaliers, 
but  the  fruit  rarely  attains  maturity,  except  the 
Red  and  White  Juneatings,  which  bear  very  freely 
on  standards.  The  Devonshire  Quarrenden  never 
ripens  its  fruits,  except  on  walls,  and  even  then  are 
inferior  both  in  size  and  flavour  to  those  grown  in 
Devonshire.  Pears  are  very  few,  excepting  Jar- 
gonelle and  Beurr(5  Diel,  which  are  both  bearing  a 
good  crop,  but  so  late  that  I  question  if  any  but  the 
Jargonelles  will  come  to  maturity.  Apricots  are 
plentiful  on  hot  walls.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  all  grown  here  under  glass.  Plums  are  a  failure, 
excepting  Victoria  and  one  or  two  other  kitchen 
varieties.  Damsons  none.  Sweet  Cherries  are 
plentiful;  we  have  an  abundance  of  Morellos.  Bash 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  excellent.  Strawberries  a 
failure; 'whereas  in  gardens  not  a  mile  distant  Straw- 
berries are  abundant,  though  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fruit  rotted  on  the  plants  from  excessive  rain 
and  lack  of  sun. — R.  Westcott. 

The  Castle  Gardens,  Alnwick.— This  garden 
will  not  produce  first-rate  dessert  Apples,  except  on 
walls.  I  have  of  late  years  jilanted  several  trees. 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  and  King  Pippin  are  good.  The 
Ribstons  have  produced  some  tjilendid  fruit,  but  all 
are  scarce  this  year.  Some  of  the  general  free- 
fruiting  kinds  have  a  crop  on  standards.  The 
blooming  season  (end  ct  May)  gave  great  promise  of 
an  abundant  cro|i,  but  cold  winds  the  beginning  of 
June  and  a  severe  hailstorm  on  the  Uth  spoilt  the 
crop.  Apricots  are  a  fine  cro|i  and  the  trees  are  in 
splendid  condition.  Peaches  are  the  most  general 
crop  that  I  have  had  for  seven  years.  We  seldom 
fail  to  produce  a  crop  on  free-fruiting  kinds  such  as 
Royal  George,  Dr.  Hogg,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Sea 
Kagle  promises  to  be  a  great  cropper.  Pine-apple 
is  the  best  Nectarine;  the  fruit  is  not  large  from 
the  open  air,  but  of  splendid  colour.  The  land  here 
is  light,  and  I  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
Peaches  ami  Apricots  by  applying  large  quantities 
of  manure  water  e\  en  in  winter  when  dry  and  after 
a  dry  summer.  To  this  I  attribute  the  usual  suc- 
cess, tbut  if  this  cold,  wet  weather  continues  the 
fruit  cannot  be  large  this  season.  Of  Pears  we 
have  generally  a  light  crop.  I  v/oukl  highly  com- 
mend Hacon'fl  Incomijarable  for  December  and 
January;  it  is  the  best  here  for  th>>.  season,  the 
fruit  being  large,  rich,  ar.i  juicy.  'Jherries  are 
under  average,  but  good.  .Morellos  and  May  Duke 
usually  fruit  well  here,  but  Bigarreaux  will  not 
bear.     Piums    generally  scarce,   but    some   young 


trees  of  Victoria  on  wall  have  fine  crops.  I  cannot 
make  anything  of  the  Victoria  variety  as  a  standard. 
Strawberries  planted  last  year  are  now  fruiting 
fairly,  but  old  plants  are  a  very  light  crop  and 
three  weeks  late.  In  these  exceptional  seasons  I 
find  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury  to  excel  all 
others.  Raspberries  are  an  exceptionally  heavy 
croji,  and  other  bush  fruit  a  good  average. — George 
Harris. 

Lowther  Castle,  Westmoreland.  — Straw- 
berries were  below  the  average,  the  fruit  small 
and  late.  President  was  the  only  variety  that 
gave  good  fruit  this  year.  Plums  are  below  average 
both  on  walls  and  standards ;  the  best  on  walls 
are  A'ictoria,  Kirke's  Seedling,  and  Magnum  Bonum. 
Cherries  are  an  average  crop  both  on  early  and  late 
varieties.  Pears  are  almost  a  failure  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  on  walls,  and  these  are  very 
late  and  small,  and  I  am  afraid  will  be  useless. 
Damsons  an  average  crop.  Gooseberries  above  the 
average.  Red  and  Black  Currants  are  an  average 
crop.  Raspberries  promise  a  full  crop.  Nuts  are  a 
failure.  Apples  are  almost  a  failure  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  fruits  are  also  very  small  and  late. 
The  following  kinds  are  carrying  about  half  a  crop : 
Keswick  Codlin,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Cellini  Pippin, 
and  Lord  Sufiield.  Our  best  dessert  kinds  here  are, 
as  a  rule,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Pearmain, 
Mannington's  Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Non- 
pareil. These  are  quite  a  failure  this  year,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  cold  east  winds  and  severe  frosts 
during  May,  which  destroyed  the  crop  just  as  it 
was  set.  Apricots  are  very  poor  and  fruit  small  and 
late. — F.  Clarke. 

Wynyard  Park,  Stockton-on-Tees.— As  far 
as  this  district  is  concerned,  fruit  crops  are  much 
below  the  average,  though  I  do  not  remember  a 
season  that  opened  more  favourably  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  bloom,  especially  on  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  but  owing  to  the  prevailing 
low  temperatures  in  the  setting  stage,  with  an  after 
attack  of  caterpillars  (particularly  on  Apple  trees), 
the  crops  are  anything  but  satisfactory,  though  the 
heavy  storms  have  cleared  us  of  the  caterpillars. 
Apples  that  are  carrying  the  best  crops  here  are : 
Blenheim  Orange,  Eohlinville,  Keswick  Codlin,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Cox's  Pomona,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Pitmaston,  Nonpareil,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cam- 
busnethan.  Red  Astrachan,  Winter  Codlin,  and  Nor- 
mandy Pippin.  Pears  are  a  particularly  thin  crop  ; 
very  few  varieties  are  carrying  any  fruit,  and  of 
these  the  best  are  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurie 
Diel,  Duchesse  d'Angoulcme,  and  Marie  Louise. 
Plums  are  a  poor  crop  ;  Victorias  on  standard  trees 
are  the  only  ones  worth  noting,  and  these  are  good. 
Morello  Cherries  are  a  very  good  crop,  particularly 
on  bush  trees,  those  on  walls  being  by  no  means  so 
good.  Apricots  are  almost  a  complete  failure.  Bush 
fruits  are  plentiful.  Black  and  Red  Currants  an 
excellent  crop  of  very  fine  fruits.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  so  much  rain,  it  has  been 
simply  disastrous  for  Strawberries.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent (August  6)  we  have  not  gathered  out  of  doors 
more  than  12  lbs,,  and  these  from  Vicomtesse  H^ri- 
cart  de  Thury,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  being  excep- 
tionally poor  ;  President,  James  Veitch,  and  others 
are  carrying  heavy  crops.  Taken  all  round,  it  is  by 
far  the  worst  fruit  season  I  have  experienced  in 
South-east  Durham.-  E.  H.  Gribble. 
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Impney  Gardens,  Droitwich.  —  The  fruit 
crops,  generally,  in  East  Worcestershire  are  below 
the  average,  with  the  exception  of  all  bush  fruit, 
which  appears  plentiful  everywhere.  Great  disap- 
pointment has  been  felt  around  here  in  the  failure 
of  the  Plum  crop,  as  many  depend  much  upon  the 
produce  of  their  plantations  for  a  livelihood  ;  the 
disappointment  is  all  the  more  keen  after  the  grand 
promise  for  good  returns  in  the  spring.  This  failure 
has  been  brought  about  chiefly  through  a  plague  of 
caterpillars,  which  destroyed  both  fruit  and  foliage 
to  such  an  extent,  that  had  a  hot  dry  season  fol- 
lowed, like  that  of  last  year,  many  trees  would  cer- 
tainly have  died  right  out,  but  the  heavy  rains  of 


late  have  done  much  to  produce  a  clean  growth. 
Strawberries  have  suffered  much  from  the  heavy 
rainfalls,  but  by  propping  up  the  fruit  by  means  of 
short  stakes  and  twine,  we  have  secured  a  good 
supply  of  large  fruit,  but  very  deficient  in  flavour. 
Where  time  could  not  be  found  to  adopt  the  above 
plan,  the  crop  was  sure  to  succumb  to  mildew  and 
the  attacks  of  slugs.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on 
walls  are  carrying  fairly  good  crops,  but  owing  to 
the  unusually  late  season,  together  with  a  dull  cold 
one,  fears  are  entertained  that  they  will  not  ripen. 
All  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sunshine  we  get 
the  next  six  weeks.  Every  assistance  will  be  given 
to  the  trees,  and  where  practicable  spare  lights  will 
be  placed  against  the  walls,  with  a  view  of  hus- 
banding as  much  warmth  as  possible.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  outdoor  Figs.  Apricots  are  plen- 
tiful and  require  thinning.  Pears  and  Apples  are 
somewhat  puzzling  this  season,  inasmuch  as  some 
require  supports,  while  others,  the  same  varieties,  in 
the  same  orchards,  are  fruitless.  Of  kitchen  Apples 
the  following  are  carrying  the  heaviest  crops :  Lord 
Sufiield,  Stirling  Castle,  Echlinville  Seedling,  Golden 
Spire,  Cellini,  Cox's  Pomona,  Mere  de  Menage. 
Dessert  varieties :  I  notice  the  old  Golden  Pippin  to 
be  carrying  by  far  the  heaviest  crop,  followed  by 
King  of  Pippins,  Irish  Peach,  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden, Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  Respecting  the  different  merits  of  dessert 
Apples,  we  find  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  most  appre- 
ciated, not  only  for  its  handsome  appearance,  but 
also  for  the  rich  flavour,  which  we  do  not  get  in  any 
other  variety.  We  depend  chiefly  upon  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  which  come  into  use  in  order  named  ; 
Irish  Peach,  valuable  for  its  earliness,  beauty,  and 
refreshing  juice — much  of  which  it  loses,  if  not 
eaten  soon  after  gathering.  The  same  remarks 
apply,infact,toall  summer  Apples.  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden :  This  variety  is  often  seen  in  large  clusters 
of  small,  badly  coloured  fruit,  but  when  properly 
grown,  and  the  fruit  judiciously  thinned,  it  forms 
a  handsome  and  valuable  early  Apple.  Worcester 
Pearmain  can  be  recommended  as  a  regular  cropper 
and  for  its  handsome  appearance,  and  though  the 
fla\  our  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  some  less  showy 
varieties,  we  find  it  a  very  useful  kind  indeed.  King 
of  the  Pippins  is  a  general  favourite  everywhere,  as 
it  is  a  good  bearer,  showy  in  appearance,  and  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired  as  to  flavour.  It  is  most 
useful  for  autumn  and  early  winter  work.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  follows,  and,  as  pointed  out  above,  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  where  good  Apples  are 
appreciated,  and  by  its  good  keeping  qualities  sup- 
plying fruit  for  at  least  four  or  five  months.  Golden 
Pippin,  when  properly  harvested,  forms  our  next 
supply,  with  beautifully  coloured  fruit  and  tempt- 
ing appearance.  This  variety  requires  very  careful 
handling,  the  skin  being  so  clear  that  the  least 
bruise  shows  immediately.  Court  Pendu  Plat  is  very 
valuable  for  its  keeping  properties,  as  it  can  be  had 
when  nearly  all  other  kinds  are  over.  To  secure 
this  end,  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  as 
late  in  the  autumn  as  possible,  and  stored  away  in 
heaps  covered  with  straw  or  in  barrels.  If  gathered 
early  and  placed  on  shelves,  they  shrivel  before  mid- 
winter, and,  of  course,  become  uneatable.  I  have 
selected  the  above  out  of  many  other  varieties  that 
are  grown  here  as  the  best  and  most  reliable  of 
sorts,  but  also  find  several  others  useful  for  filling 
in,  as  it  were,  between  teasons.such  as  Kerry  Pippin, 
Margil,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Adam's  Pearmain,  &o. 
We  find  Blenheim  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin 
canker  badly  here,  so  have  not  placed  them  in  the 
list  we  depend  upon,  though  the  first  often  pro- 
duces heavy  crops  of  handsome  fruit  in  the  many 
orchards  around  here.— Richard  Parker. 

Ileington  Gardens,  Dorchester. —  Apricots, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  very  poor  crop. 
Plums  under  average  ;  Cherries  and  Plums  an 
average  crop.  All  small  fruits  are  very  abundant. 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries  have  suffered  from 
the  excessive  rain,  but  Apples  are  a  good  average 
crop,  the  foliage  of  many  trees  having  been  in- 
jured by  the  caterpillars.  We  find  the  following 
the  best  flavoured  dessert  kinds  :  August  and  Sep- 
tember— Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden ;  October,  November,  and  December — 
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Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  Mother  Apple,  King  of  the  Piiipins  ;  the 
latter  never  fails  to  bear  a  good  crop  here ;  January  to 
March— Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Dake  of  Devonshire, 
Melon  Apple,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin ;  March  to 
June — Allen's  Everlasting,  Lord  Barghley;  the  last- 
named  is  an  Apple  of  fine  colour  and  flavour. — 
J.  Powell. 


Fruit  Garden. 


PROFITABLE  PLUMS. 

Taking  one  season  with  another,  the  Plum  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  fruits  that  are  grown 
in  quantity  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  it  is  a  crop  which  is  at  the  mercy  of  May 
frosts,  when  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
visited  by  them  at  the  time  when  the  trees  are 
in  bloom,  but  of  late  j'ears  we  have  escaped  very 
well. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester  Phinia  are 
cultivated  in  quantity.  The  Vale  of  Evesham 
is  noted  for  this  fruit,  besides  other  localities  in 
the  county  where  Plum  orchards  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  But  my  object  in  penning  these 
notes  is  not  to  give  an  account  of  the  crop 
generally,  but  rather  to  state  a  few  facts  relative 
to  that  which  is  growing  in  the  orchard  on  this 
estate.  A  walk  through  the  long  rows  of  trees 
at  the  present  time  enables  one  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  crop,  which  on  most  of  the  kinds  is 
this  year  very  heavy.  So  heavily  are  the  trees 
laden,  that,  notwithstanding  many  were  thinned 
some  time  ago  and  the  branches  propped  up  to 
prevent  damage  from  breakage,  a  grtat  many 
snapped  off  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  The 
orchard  in  question  is  over  20  acres  in  extent, 
and  is  connected  with  the  home  farm.  It  has 
been  planted  about  fifteen  years,  not  as  is 
usually  done  with  trees  already  furnished  with 
heads,  but  by  planting  the  .stocks  8  yards  apart 
and  grafting  them  afterwards  where  they  stood, 
the  stock  for  the  Plums  being  Pershore  Egg. 
The  original  intention  was  the  formation  of  an 
orchard  of  Apples  and  Pears,  but  to  utilise  the 
space  until  the  trees  had  reached  a  good  size 
and  wanted  more  head-room,  rows  of  Plums 
were  planted  alternately  with  the  Apples  and 
Pears.  But  so  remunerative  have  the  Plums 
proved,  that  I  question  whether  when  it  comes 
to  a  case  of  thinning,  the  Apples  and  Pears  will 
not  have  to  give  place  to  the  Plums,  especially 
as  some  kinds  of  the  former  fruits  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  Not  many  varieties  are  grown, 
and  I  will  take  them  in  their  order  of  ripening. 
First  stands 

Rivers'  Early  Prolific  — Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  Plum.  They  were  being 
gathered  last  week  (second  week  in  August)  ;  most 
of  the  fruit  were  then  pretty  well  coloured,  but  not 
soft,  as  they  are  of  no  use  for  sale  if  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  trees  till  they  are  nearly  ripe ;  many  of 
the  trees  were  carrjing  from  two  to  three  pots 
(5  pecks),  and  as  they  were  fetching  in  the  market, 
at  this  time,  from  lOs.  to  15s.  per  pot,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  an  excellent  variety  to  grow  for 
market.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  forms  a 
handsome  head.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  first- 
rate,  no  other  Plnm,  if  we  except  the  Gages,  making 
such  a  rich  preserve.  There  is  another  of  Mr.  Rivers' 
Plums,  which'  is  sometimes  sold  for  Early  Prolific. 
I  suppose  it  must  be  Late  Prolific.  The  two  varieties 
have  become  mixed,  and  some  grafts  obtained 
from  one  place  for  Early  Prolific  turned  out  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing,  the  habit  of  the  tree  being 
more  upright,  the  leaves  smaller,  and  it  is  altogether 
a  very  much  inferior  kind  to  grow  for  profit. 

Prince  ENfjLBiiBKT  follows  Early  Prolific,  and 
a  grand  Plum  it  is,  deep  purple  coloured,  and  takes 
on  a  dense  bloom ;  it  is  a  robust  grower  and  very 
prolific,    This  year  the  crop  is  Ihin,  but  last  year 


the  trees  were  heavily  laden,  and  the  fruit  realised 
a  good  price. 

Victoria  comes  next  nearly  one  halt  of  the 
trees  are  represented  by  this  popular  Plum,  and  well 
it  deserves  extensive  cultivation,  for  a  season  with- 
out Victorias  would  indeed  be  a  bad  Plum  year,  so 
constant  are  its  cropping  qualities.  To  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  weight  of  this  year's  crop,  I  send 
you  a  small  branch  of  fruit  from  one  of  the  trees, 
which  is  no  uncommon  sample ;  many  similar 
branches  could  be  cut  from  most  of  the  trees.  This 
Plum  is  always  a  favourite  kind  with  buyers,  and 
will  often  command  two  or  three  shillings  a  pot 
more  than  most  other  kinds  which  ripen  at  the  same 
time. 

Pond's  Seedling  is  a  much  larger  Plum  than 
either  of  the  preceding  kinds,  but  what  is  gained  by 
it  in  size  is  lost  in  quantity,  as  here  it  is  not  so  pro- 
lific and  the  trees  do  not  grow  so  kindly,  but  being 
a  large  and  handsome  fruit — two  great  points  in 
favour  for  market — the  quality  also  being  good,  it 
usually  fetches  a  good  price. 

Diamond  is  another  large  Plum,  but,  unlike  the 
preceding  kind,  it  is  robust  and  prolific.  Scores  of 
large  trees  are  this  year  carrying  enormous  crops. 
It  is  not  far  behind  Victoria  as  a  reliable  bearer. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  deep  purple  in  colour,  and  carries 
a  heavy  bloom. 

Autumn  Compote  is  the  latest  and  the  least 
satisfactory,  the  growth  of  the  tree  not  being  kind, 
the  heavy  soil  of  this  locality  apparently  not  suit- 
ing this  variety.  It  is,  however,  a  handsome  fruit 
of  good  quality,  and  valuable  for  continuing  the 
supply  to  the  end  of  September. 

The  yellow  Plum  called  Pershore  Egg  is  very  ex- 
tensively grown  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
when  Plums  are  as  abundant  as  they  were  in  188G 
this  variety  gluts  the  market,  and  will  hardly  pay 
for  gathering.  Sach  would  not  happen  it  the  rail- 
way rates  were  more  favourable  to  the  home-grower, 
as  with  such  direct  communication  with  the  great 
centres  of  population  in  the  north  as  Worcester  pos- 
sesees,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  market  for  any  quantity  of  fruit  yielding  a 
profitable  return  to  the  grower.  A.  Barker. 

Hindl'q). 

*tf*  The  branch  of  Victoria  Plum  received  bears 
oat  Mr.  Barker's  statement,  as  on  a  shoot  1 8  inches 
long  there  were  forty-five  half -grown  Plums. — Ed. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Vines. 
Late  houses  containing  Lady  Downe's  and  other 
thick-skinned  varieties  intended  for  bottling  will 
now  require  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  then 
I  question  if  the  fine  quality  so  frequently  met  with 
last  year  will  be  the  general  outcome  of  this  cold, 
sunless  summer.  The  temperature  every  night  of 
late  having  touched  40'"  and  on  one  occasion  34", 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  assume  that  fire-heat 
has  not  yet  been  given  up,  neither  must  it  now,  as 
daylight  will  soon  be  counterbalanced  by  darkness, 
whilst  Grapes  to  keep  fresh  and  plump  should  be 
quite  ripe  by  the  end  of  September.  Fresh  warm 
air  being  the  main  factor  in  laying  on  colour  and 
bloom,  fire-heat  must  be  just  keen  enough  to  admit 
of  a  free  circulation  by  day  when  the  temperature 
should  rise  to  80°  or  8!i°,  and  it  must  be  turned  on 
again  when  the  ventilators  are  opened  for  the  night. 
On  bright  sunny  days  and  during  the  time  the 
house  is  closed  in  the  afternoon  it  may  be  dispensed 
with,  but  the  fires,  so  long  as  this  cold  weather  pre- 
vails, must  be  kept  going,  otherwise  the  minimum 
temperature  will  be  touched  at  nightfall;  whereas 
it  should  not  be  reached  before  early  morning.  All 
danger  of  scalding  having  passed  away,  it  will  now 
be  well  to  commence  shortening  back  the  laterals, 
but  not  to  an  extent  that  will  expose  the  shoulders 
of  the  bunches  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  as 
it  is  well  known  that  the  most  perfect  finith  is 
always  found  under  a  good  canopy  of  foliage 
through  which  glints  of  light  and  solar  warmth  can 
pass  indirectly.  If  the  inside  borders  are  likely 
to  require  another  liberal  watering,  no  time  should 
be  lest  in  giving  them  a  supply  of  warm  diluted 


liquid  gaano  or  soot  water  at  a  temperature  of  80°, 
when  the  surfaces  may  be  lightly  and  neatly  covered 
with  fresh  stable  litter  to  prevent  evaporation.  The 
outside  roots  having  received  an  abundance  of 
water  from  the  clouds,  they  may  be  left  alone  for  the 
present,  as  solar  heat  is  of  more  importance  than 
shelter;  indeed,  I  question  if  a  well-drained  border 
containing  the  roots  of  Vines  whose  Grapes  are  cut  at 
Christmas  ever  requires  more  than  a  layer  of  Fern 
or  stable  litter  for  excluding  frost  from  its  surface. 
Although  the  colouring  process  will  now  be  rapid, 
the  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture  must  not  be 
stinted,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  good  Grapes 
double  in  size  after  they  commence  colouring,  espe- 
cially where  the  stems,  walls,  and  floors  are  judi- 
ciously damped  on  fine  mornings,  at  mid-day,  and 
again  after  the  house  is  closed  with  strong  sun-heat 
to  swell  the  berries.  A  moist,  slow  season  being 
more  favourable  to  the  size  than  the  sweetness  of 
the  Grapes,  all  large  bunches  for  the  last  time 
should  have  the  scissors  passed  over  them,  first,  for 
the  removal  of  partially  fertilised  berries,  and, 
second,  to  set  the  berries  thoroughly  free,  as  bunches 
that  bind  now  are  more  likely  to  rot  than  pass 
safely  through  the  winter. 

.Viiscats. — The  treatment  of  these  as  regards  heat 
and  atmospheric  moisture  is  so  similar  to  that  re- 
commended for  carrying  Lady  Downe's  to  their 
highest  perfection,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
repeat  my  remarks  in  this  paper.  If  anyone  doubt 
this  let  him  plant'  or  inarch  a  Lady  Downe's  and  a 
Gros  Colman  in  his  Muscat  house ;  let  him  cut  and 
bottle  the  produce  with  his  ordinary  Grapes  from 
the  Lady  Downe's  house,  and  time  will  prove  which 
bunches  keep  fresh  and  plump  longest,  and  which 
berries  contain  the  most  saccharine  matter.  So  far 
good  ;  but  in  another  respect  the  treatment  of  the 
two  houses  must  differ,  for  whilst  black  Grapes,  as 
I  have  just  remarked,  colour  best  under  a  full  spread 
of  foliage,  the  Muscat  and  all  white  or  amber  varie- 
ties fall  short  where  the  sun  and  light  cannot  reach 
them.  To  secure  these  conditions,  all  laterals,  that 
is  where  the  main  foliage  is  sound  and  good,  must 
now  be  shortened  pretty  well  back  to  a  leaf  or  two, 
more  or  less,  immediately  over  the  bunches.  Late- 
rals on  young  rods  from  which  Grapes  are  expected 
next  season  also  may  be  cut  out  close  to  the  main 
buds  from  the  base  up  to  the  pruning  point;  whilst 
those  upon  the  parts  which  will  be  cut  away  must 
have  a  few  leaves  left  to  draw  the  sap  and  prevent 
the  fruiting  buds  from  breaking.  This  treatment, 
it  must  be  understood,  applies  to  Vines  whose 
premier  leaves  are  fresh  and  healthy,  and  not  to 
such  as  have  been  defoliated  by  accident  or  the 
ravages  of  red  spider.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  by  no 
means  uncommon,  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  tie  down  a  few  of  the  laterals  as  second-rate  sub- 
stitutes for  damaged  or  lost  leaves,  and  to  stop 
them  at  a  few  joints  more  or  less  to  keep 
up  an  even  spread  of  fresh  foliage.  If  the  roots 
are  confined  to  inside  borders,  now  coming 
rapidly  into  favour,  they  must  be  well  supplied 
with  tepid  water  more  or  less  tinged  with  soot 
or  good  clarified  liquid.  Early  morning  from 
now  forward  is  the  best  time  to  water  autumn  and 
winter  Grapes,  Muscats  included,  and  the  better  to 
prevent  the  surface  roots  from  becoming  dry  they 
should  be  well  littered  with  long  stable  manure 
moderately,  but  not  dangerously,  charged  with 
ammonia.  The  tyro  who  believes  in  strength  will 
do  well  to  mark  the  concluding  part  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, as  an  overdose  of  this  subtle  stimulant  may 
destroy  the  most  tender  foliage.  This,  however,  will 
not  happen  if  he  allows  the  litter  to  remain  a  day  or 
two  in  the  open  air,  turns  it  once  or  twice  and  leaves 
a  chink  of  air  upon  the  ventilators  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  manure  is  introduced.  As  the  ripen- 
ing process  goes  on  and  the  Grapes  put  on  their  rich 
amber  colour,  it  is  just  possible  the  shoulders  of  the 
bunches  under  modem  roofs  may  burn  or  become 
slightly  brown,  a  defect  which  does  not  greatly 
detract  from  the  quality,  but  nevertheless  depre- 
ciates the  value.  Night  air  and  early  morning 
ventilation  before  the  sun  strikes  the  roof  are  good 
preventives,  but  certainty  being  preferable  to  risk, 
all  fixed  fiery  roofs,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  should 
be  slightly  shaded.  Haythorn's  hexagon  netting 
answers  well,  as  it  breaks  the  Bun's  rays  without 
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impeding  light ;  moreover,  it  renders  the  house  wasp- 
proof,  as  it  can  be  drawn  over  the  ventilators. 
Fixed  shading  of  an  opaque  nature  is  an  abomina- 
tion, as  it  interferes  with  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
and  foliage  and  checks  the  escape  of  heated  air  and 
moisture.  If  early  forced  Muscat  A'ines  still  hold 
their  leaves  and  Ihe  latter  are  lajing  on  their  soft 
red  and  gold  marbled  colours,  the  house  must  have 
an  abundance  of  fresh  warm  air  by  night  and  day 
and  an  occasional  dash  with  the  syringe  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  spider.  It  not  already  done,  the 
laterals  forthwith  must  be  removed  from  every  bud 
up  to  the  pruning  point  on  young  cines,  also  from 
the  lower  parts  of  spur  shoots.  The  main  leaves,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  must  not  be  injured,  as 
these  have  not  quite  finished  their  work,  and  the 
upper  laterals  on  the  young  rods  and  spur  shoots 
must  be  left  to  act  as  safety  valves  for  some  little 
time  longer.  If  the  borders,  inside  of  course, 
are  satisfactory,  their  principal  requirements  will 
consist  of  moderate  supplies  of  water  and  a  plenti- 
ful mulch  of  some  light  non-conducting  material. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roots  have  reached  their 
limit  and  fresh  food  is  considered  necessary,  18 
inches  or  2  feet  of  the  old  border,  roots  and  all,  may 
be  removed  quite  down  to  the  drainage  and  replaced 
with  new  compost.  The  surface  of  the  border  at 
the  same  time  may  be  relieved  of  all  inert  soil  and 
mulching  fairly  down  to  the  roots,  redressed  with 
turf  and  bone-dust,  firmly  beaten  with  the  back  of 
the  fork,  and  lightly  watered  to  wash  the  soil  home 
amongst  the  fibres. 

Karly  JIamhnrglis  now  going  to  rest  must  have 
an  abundaccs  of  air  by  day  and  night  and  bi-weekly 
washing  with  the  hose  or  syringe  to  keep  them  clean, 
and  let  the  sap  gradually  down  to  what  some  are 
pleased  to  term  a  dormant  condition.  All  border 
work,  be  it  lifting  and  relaying,  reducing,  or  top- 
dressing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  have  been  brought 
to  a  clos?,  and  beyond  a  light  covering  of  fresh 
stable  manure  for  keeping  the  thin  layer  of  surfacing 
moist,  the  external  roots  will  have  full  exposure  to 
tha  elements.  When  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  from 
the  Vines,  the  whole  of  the  roof -lights  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  workshop  for  repairs  and  painting,  and 
when  the  paint  is  thoroughly  set  they  must  be  re- 
turned, as  nothing  is  gained  by  exposing  the  inside 
roots  to  cold  rain  after  the  end  of  September.  Strip- 
ping, indeed,  it  must  be  understood,  is  not  absolutely 
necassary,  as  we  have  fixed  roofs  tinder  which  the 
Vines  start  evenly  and  regularly  at  the  proper  time  ; 
but  cleanliness  being  a  great  virtue  and  painting 
an  absolute  necessity,  labour  and  materials  may  be 
economised  by  drawing  all  the  moisture  out  of  the 
lights  first,  and  operating  upon  them  afterwards 
under  cover.     If  the  house  in  which 

Fntithu/  Pot  Miles  is  not  wanted  for  other  pur- 
poses, nothing  will  be  gained  by  following  the 
hackneyed  method  of  turning  them  out  of  doors  to 
be  beaten  and  battered  by  storms  of  wind  and  rain, 
especially  where  the  roof -lights  can  be  run  half  off 
the  structure,  and  perfect  rest  is  certain.  If  well 
grown  and  ripened,  and  aU  the  roots  are  confined  to 
the  pots,  the  latter  should  now  be  placed  on  planks 
or  tiles  to  prevent  worms  from  getting  into  the 
crocks  and  compost,  and  the  better  to  preserve  the 
roots  in  a  fresh,  bright,  healthy  state,  the  pots  should 
bs  completely  covered  with  some  light  moderately 
dry  material ;  dry  Kern,  old  tan  or  litter  answers 
very  well,  but  before  any  of  these  are  placed  about 
them,  the  balls  should  be  properly  moistened,  for, 
next  to  gorging  the  roots  with  cold  rain  in  the  open 
air,  the  next  fatal  error  is  allowing  them  to  become 
dust  dry  when  kept  under  cover, 

M'lihcnxim  Vhicx  UoTa  which  the  fruit  has  been 
cut  will  require  careful  attention  for  some  time  to 
come  not  only  in  watering  and  airing,  but  also  in 
syringing,  especially  where  spider  has  put  in  an 
appearance.  If  trained  upon  the  semi-extension 
principle,  all  the  laterals  may  be  removed  from  the 
lower  halves  of  the  fruit-bearingshoots,  and,  assum- 
ing that  the  foliage  is  clean  and  healthy,  many  of 
these  also  may  be  shortened  to  let  in  light  and  air, 
as  next  year's  crop  depends  upon  getting  the  buds 
ripe  and  the  embryo  bunches  formed  before  the 
leaves  fall.  Vines  upon  the  restrictive  principle 
most   not  be  too    closely  divested  of    sublateral 


growths,  especially  where  there  is  room  for  the  full 
development  of  the  foliage  without  its  becoming 
crowded.  The  laterals  near  the  base  of  each  frait- 
beaiing  shoot,  however,  also  upon  young  canes 
intended  for  fruiting,  may  be  cut  out  quite  close  to 
the  bud  at  the  base  of  the  main  leaf,  care  being 
taken  that  neither  of  the  latter  are  injured,  as  one 
without  the  other  is  of  little  use.  These  remarks 
apply  to  Vines  in  perfect  health  and  whose  only 
root  requirements  are  the  annual  top-dressing,  but, 
assuming  that  the  roasting  of  the  past  and  the 
drenching  of  the  present  seasons  render  lifting  and 
renovating  necessary,  the  removal  of  superfluous 
foliage  in  this  case  must  be  deferred,  as  it  is  very 
important  that  root  action  be  restored  not  only 
before  the  leaves  fall,  but  before  lateral  growth 
ceases.  If  at  hand  or  within  reach  use  good  turfy 
loam  fresh  from  the  old  pasture,  properly  enriched 
and  corrected  with  lime  rubble,  charred  refuse  and 
half-inch  bones,  but  avoid  the  use  of  leaf -mould  or 
animal  manure,  as  the  first  breeds  or  feeds  fungus, 
and  the  second,  whilst  encouraging  worms,  soon 
becomes  inert  and  does  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
fibrous  compost.  Having  removed  all  the  old  soil, 
ascertain  that  the  drainage  is  good,  and  proceed  by 
covering  the  latter  with  some  of  the  fresh  turf 
Grass  side  downwards.  Upon  this  lay  a  foot  or  so 
of  the  roughest  of  the  previously  prepared  compost ; 
if  in  a  fermenting  state  so  much  the  better.  Make 
it  thoroughly  firm  to  prevent  settling  and  repeat 
until  the  base  is  high  enough  for  the  first  layer 
of  roots.  Having  let  down  the  latter,  trim  away 
all  gouty,  defective  and  injured  parts,  lay  out  a 
few  of  those  which  emanate  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  undisturbed  border,  cover  with  more 
compost  and  proceed  in  this  way,  layer  upon 
layer,  until  all  are  disposed  of  and  the  border  is 
some  6  inches  higher  than  the  intended  level.  If 
any  of  the  old  roots  are  extra  long  shorten  them 
well  back,  notch  them  in  a  few  places  to  induce 
fibres,  and  keep  them  well  up  to  the  surface,  as  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  young  fibres  will 
descend ;  also  that  a  medium  border  well  filled  with 
roots  is  better  than  a  large  unmanageable  mass  of 
soil  which  entails  unnecessary  expense  in  forma- 
tion, feeding,  and  protecting ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
in  which  a  superfluity  of  rich  food  is  not  favourable 
to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the  perfect  finish 
of  the  berries.  Protect  outside  borders  when 
finished  with  a  good  covering  of  fresh  stable  litter, 
trust  to  the  clouds  for  water,  and  keep  the  interior 
of  the  house  close  and  moist  until  the  crisp  appear- 
ance of  the  laterals  denotes  that  fresh  root  action 
has  set  in.  Inside  borders  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  covering  of  old  Mushroom 
manure  or  the  like  may  be  lighter,  and  tepid  water 
when  growth  has  set  in  must  be  given  to  the  com- 
post. Vines  in  single  borders  require  shading,  but 
having  an  outside  as  well  as  an  inside  run,  this 
precaution  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  as  one 
or  other  may  be  taken  out  and  removed  with  im- 
punity at  any  time  after  the  last  bunch  of  Grapes 
is  cut. 

Younr/  Vines  planted  out  in  inside  borders  in 
May  and  June  will  still  be  growing  freely,  but 
having  been  stopped  at  6  feet  or  so  above  the  front 
wall  plate,  the  lower  parts  will  now  show  signs  of 
changing  colour,  and  the  canes  will  be  thickening 
rapidly.  An  abundance  of  active  roots  below  the 
surface  and  a  few  well  ripened  buds  above  it  being 
the  end  held  in  view,  the  first  must  be  kept  near 
the  mulchicf;  by  the  frequent  application  of  tepid 
water,  and  the  buds  may  be  plumped  up  by  the  re- 
moval of  every  bit  of  lateral  from  the  base  upwards 
to  the  bud  to  which  it  is  intended  to  shorten  back 
in  November  or  December.  All  growths  above  this 
pruning  bud  may  be  allowed  to  extend  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  is,  so  long  as  they  do  not  overcrowd  each 
other  and  choke  the  ventilators,  but  gradually,  as 
the  premier  leave?  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  canes 
show  signs  of  changing  colour,  the  strongest  of 
these  may  be  shortened.  More  air  and  a  little  gentle 
fire  heat  may  be  given,  and  the  use  of  the  syringe 
may  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  suspended.  I  have 
seen  young  canes  much  injured  by  full  exposure  to 
all  weathers  when  protection  from  wind  and  rain 
and  a  continuous  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air  would 


have  enstired  a  perfect  bunch  of  Grapes  from  every 
bud  left  upon  them.  W.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Pine  growing  is  still  carried  on  somewhat  exteDsively 
at  Arundel,  three  large  stoves  being  devoted  to  fruiters  alone, 
which  were  ripening  up  some  fine  large  fruits  when  we  saw 
them  recently. 

Peach  Amsden's  June. — This  is  an  American  Peach 
that  finds  great  favour  at  Arundel  on  accoxint  of  its  earlineas. 
It  is  a  free-fruiting,  hardy  kind  that  ripens  well  on  the  open 
wall  in  July. 

West's  St-  Peter's  Grape— Mr.  Busbury,  of  Arun- 
del Castle,  speaks  highly  of  this  as  a  late  Grape.  We  noted 
a  fine  crop  of  it  during  a  recent  visit,  but  it  is  a  kind  that 
takes  a  loDg  time  to  finish  off.  This  Grape  also  does  very 
well  in  the  large  vinery  at  Chiswick. 

Mulberries  dropping". — At  Ham  Manor  there  is  a 
very  large  Jlulberiy  iree  that  usually  ripens  annually  a 
great  crop  of  fruit.  This  year,  owing  to  tlie  cold  weather,  all 
the  berries  are  dropping.  We  saw  the  ground  poeitively 
covered  with  them,  and  they  were  still  green  and  hard. 

A  large  Pig  tree.  — On  a  wall  at  Kindon  HaH  is  a  very 
old  Fig  tree  of  great  dimensions.  It  covers  a  piece  of  wall 
IS  yards  long  and  18  feet  high.  The  old  branches  arc  kept 
cut  out,  young  ones  being  from  time  to  time  laid  in.  The 
tree  annually  carries  large  crops  of  fruit,  which  generally 
ripens  satisfactorily.    The  kind  is  Brown  Turkey. 
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PLATE  664. 

FANNIN'S  WINDFLOWER. 

(with  A   COLOURED    PLATE   OF   A.    FAKNINI.*) 

The  three  species  given  below  are  all  the  Wind- 
flowers  that  are  natives  of  the  Cape  ;  another, 
A.  Tliomsoni,  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Kili- 
manjaro at  0000  feet  to  10,000  feet  elevation, 
and  will  probably  be  hardy  with  us  in  this 
country,  the  nearest  European  species  being 
found  in  Algeria,  no  representative  of  this  genus 
being  found  in  Abyssinia  or  Morocco.  It  is  not 
until  Natal  is  reached  that  we  find  A.  Fannini, 
still  further  south  A.  cafl'ra,  and  futher  still  A. 
capensis.  The  species  in  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  is  probably  the  only  one  of  the 
three  likelytobe  usefultousasaliardyherbaceotis 
plant  in  this  country,  and  if  what  it  promises 
is  fulfilled,  it  will  vie  with  the  popular  A.  ja- 
ponica  as  a  border  plant.  Apart,  however, 
from  its  lovely  sweet-scented  flowers,  it  may  be 
found  well  worth  growing  for  the  size  and 
beauty  of  its  ample  foliage. 

A.  CAFFKA,  a  near  ally  of  A.  Fannini,  is  said  to 
be  very  plentiful  in  moist,  stony  places  on  the 
south-east  of  the  Cape.  It  very  much  resembles 
A.  Fannini,  but  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and,  as 
Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  suggests,  the  two  may  prove  forms 
of  the  same  species.  So  far  as  we  know,  A.  caffra 
is  not  now  in  cultivation. 

A.  CAPENSIS. — This  is  a  very  old  species,  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Maf/azine,  t.  71li,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  not  now  in  cultivation. 

Fannin's  Windflower  (A.  Fannini).— This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  herbaceous  plants  we 
have  yet  seen.  It  was,  we  believe,  first  discovered 
at  Dingle  Farm,  Natal,  in  186:i,  by  the  gentleman 
whose  name  it  bears,  but  it  was  not  until  twenty 
years  after  this  that  good  seeds  were  received  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  following  year  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  grown 
in  the  open  air  ever  since.  It  was  also  gathered  on 
open  grassy  situations  about  liOOO  to  4000  feet  above 
sea  level  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Adlam,  of  Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal,  who  sent  fresh  seeds  to  England,  and  these 
were  largely  distributed  to  those  interested  in 
plants  of  this  nature.  Speaking  of  this  Anemone  in 
one  of  our  contemporaries,  Mr.  Adlam  says:  "My 
path  led  along  a  hillside  where  Anemone  Fannini 
grew  very  strongly;  flower-stems  5  feet  high,  leaves 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  flowers  2  inches  across." 
Twenty  years  ago  Harvey  noted  this  species  as  a 
noble  plant,  and  it  certainly  is,  although  as  we 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew  April  ;;i,  18S8.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Gulllaume  Severeyns. 
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have  seen  it  in  cultivation,  it  is  not  at  all  com- 
parable with  the  giant  size  the  Khubarb-like  leaves 
attain  in  a  wild  state,  although  the  flowers  were  fully 
the  diameter  given  by  Mr.  Adlam.  The  flowers  are 
sweet-scented,  and  open  in  April  and  May.  As 
stated  above,  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
open  border  at  Kew  where  it  has  been  growing  for 
two  years  on  a  south  exposure ;  the  leaves  are  de- 
ciduous, but  come  up  strongly  in  spring,  the  largest 
dimensions  being  13  inches  in  diameter.  Its  deci- 
duous character  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  cold 
districts,  as  tte  crowns  may  be  covered  over  with 
some  porous  material  to  exclude  frost,  &o,,  and 
save  them  from  icjury.  It  seems  to  grow  best 
when  planted  in  good  loam  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  well-rotted  manure,  and  when  fairly  established 
abundance  of  water.  When  the  large  flowers  first 
open  they  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  but  become 
pure  white  in  a  few  days,  and  last  about  a  fortnight. 
Whether  this  remarkable  plant  ever  becomes  as 
popular  as  the  Japan  variety  remains  to  be  seen  ;  at 
present,  however,  it  promises  well,  and  the  more 
liberal  the  treatment  the  better  will  be  the  result. 
D.  K. 

Orchids. 

W.     H.     GOWER. 

ORCHIDS  IN  FRANCE. 

I  HAD  SO  frequently  heard  that  French  gardeners 
could  not  grow  cool  Orchids,  that  I  determined 
to  run  across  to  the  picturesque  old  town  of 
Rouen  to  see  the  Comte  de  Germiny's  collection 
at  the  Ch3,teau  de  Gouville,  near  Fontaine- 
le-Bourg.  Here  I  found  a  large  garden  exceed- 
ingly well  kept,  both  indoors  and  out,  all 
classes  of  plants  being  duly  cared  for  and  well 
done.  Here  I  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
Orchids.  At  Gouville  the  Comte  and  the  gar- 
dener are  equally  and  deservedly  proud  of  their 
Orchid  culture,  and  I  am  sure  no  greater  lover  of 
these  plants  can  exist  iii  the  British,  or  any  other 
Isles.  The  Comte  most  affably  went  round  the 
gardens,  and  not  once  did  an  expression  escape 
as  to  the  value  of  this  or  that  plant,  but  only 
questions  as  to  its  beauty  or  its  culture.  After 
having  been  all  round  the  garden  I  said,  ' '  Mens, 
le  Comte,  you  have  not  shown  me  your  hos- 
pital." He  quietly  remarked,  "I  have  shown 
you  my  whole  place,  so  I  cannot  have  a  hos- 
pital." 

I  will  commence  with  the  Odontoglossums, 
and  really,  if  our  gardeners  do  not  set  them- 
selves to  work,  they  will  have  to  be  placed 
second  in  the  race.  Here  I  found  an  enormous 
quantity  of  grand  specimens,  not  little  pieces, 
but  huge  masses  which  have  been  here  some 
years,  and  every  year  has  seen  an  improvement 
in  the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  health  of  the  plants, 
until  they  have  now  such  enormous  bulbs  that 
tliey  excel  those  in  the  majority  of  collections 
round  London.  The  plants,  too,  are  well 
rooted,  and  the  foliage  is  as  green  as  possible. 
Thi!  question  arises,  how  is  this  achieved  !  In 
the  first  place  the  plants  are  all  grown  in  Teak- 
wood  baskets  and  stand  upon  pots.  This  I  had 
not  seen  practised  before,  but  I  can  ajipreciate 
the  system,  as  it  certainly  is  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  plants  more  free  from  stagnant  moisture 
than  our  own  system  of  growing  them  in 
pots.  They  are  growing  in  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  Sphagnum  of  about  equal  propor- 
tions and  some  fibre  from  the  Polypodium 
vulgare,  and  are  potted  firmly,  which  also,  I 
contend,  is  an  advantage,  as  it  enables  the 
plants  to  fix  themselves  more  firmly,  and  sour- 
ness and  stagnation  are  avoided.  The  tempera- 
ture and  atmosphere  were  about  the  same  as 
are  given  in  this  country.  The  houses  in  which 
all  the  plants  are  grown  have  curvilinear  roofs, 
and  they  are  shaded  with  what  the  French  call 
dale,  but  which  in    English    would   be  called 


lattice-work.  It  is  not  much  used  in  England, 
but  I  observed  recently  that  it  is  adopted  at 
Burford  Lodge  for  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collec- 
tion. The  Odontoglots  had  been  very  fine, 
judging  by  the  number  of  old  spikes.  Some 
few,  however,  were  still  in  flower,  such  as  O. 
Pescatorei  and  crispum,  roseum  and  Harry- 
anum,  and  some  varieties  were  but  just  throw- 
ing up  spikes  ;  these  were  very  strong  commen- 
surate with  the  growths  from  which  they  were 
produced.  O.  vexUlarium  and  its  variety  Leh- 
manni  were  still  very  gay,  especially  the  latter, 
which  was  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of 
spikes  and  flowers  of  large  size,  produced  from 
moderate-sized  plants.  This  species  is  not  grown 
cold,  and  the  Comte  remarked  that  they  found 
it  thrive  best  when  treated  to  a  temperature  a 
few  degrees  lower  than  is  given  to  the  Cattleyas, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  about  on  a  par  with 


Disa  grandiflora. 

English  culture.  Masdevallias  are  also  largely 
grown  here,  and  in  large  specimens  also  ;  they 
have  not  the  convenience  of  a  back  wall,  but 
they  are  in  superb  health  ;  scarcely  a  spot  of 
black  is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  collection.  The 
species  and  varieties  are  numerou.s,  but  as  the 
first  flowering  season  was  past  and  the  second 
crop  was  not  open,  I  could  not  form  any  opinion 
as  to  their  merits,  although  I  know  some  fine 
forms  have  been  flowered  in  this  establishment. 
Disa  grandiflora  (see  illustration)  is  another  cool 
Orchid  that  is  grown  to  perfection  by  Mr. 
Vincent,  the  gardener  here,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  there  were  between  500  and  600  flowers 
open  ;  truly  a  marvellous  sight,  and  one  that 
amply  repaid  a  journey  from  England  if  there 
were  nothing  more  to  be  seen.  These  plants  are 
certainly  grown  cold,  being  wintered  with  the 
Pelargoniums,  and  when  the  spring  comes  they 


are  removed  to  a  cold  frame  and  plunged. 
Here  they  grow  and  remain  until  they  flower, 
when  they  are  brought  into  a  cool  house  and  ar- 
ranged with  other  Orchids.  Another  remarkably 
well-grown  and  well- flowered  plant  of  themajus 
variety  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  bearing  up- 
wards of  thirty  spikes  of  flower,  was  also  note- 
worthy. Sucha  finespecimeninasingleplantlhad 
never  seen  before.  After  this  who  will  dare  to 
say  the  Frenchmen  cannot  grow  cool  Orchids  / 
Another  Epidendrum  which  does  well  here  is 
E.  AVaUisi,  one  of  the  slender-stemmed  panicu- 
late section,  which  flowers  at  every  joint  down- 
wards, and  a  plant  with  several  stems  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  out  of  bloom.  Stanhopeas  are  largely 
grown  here,  as  I  have  previously  remarked  them 
to  be  on  the  Continent.  They  are  grown  cool, 
and  the  kinds  now  flowering  are  graveolens, 
iosignis,  and  ocellata,  and  a  grand  plant  of 
Aoineta  bearing  three  spikes.  Of  Cattleyas 
and  Lfelias  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  large 
specimens  of  all  the  good  and  leading  kinds,  all 
growing  well,  though,  as  with  us  at  the  present, 
there  are  not  many  flowering.  Notable,  however, 
was  a  fine  example  of  C.  Leopoldi  splendens, 
which  had  borne  thirty-two  flowers  on  the  single 
spike.  Here  I  observed  a  greater  amount  of  air 
is  given  than  is  usually  the  case  in  English 
gardens,  and  apparently  with  good  results.  This 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  teachings  for 
many  years,  but  I  have  not  made  as  many  con- 
verts as  I  could  have  desired.  C.  gigas  is  also 
doing  well  and  flowering  here,  so  that  with  this 
species  we  have  not  a  monopoly  in  England. 
It,  however,  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  fine  things  in  this  great  collection,  and  I 
will  now  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
East  India  kinds,  or  the  hot  country  Orchids. 
Here,  however,  they  are  not  grown  hot,  and 
with  the  result  that  there  are  immense  speci- 
mens in  an  enjoyable  atmosphere ;  and  I  venture 
to  remark  that  we  have  nothing  in  England  to 
compare  with  the  Comte  de  Germiny's  house  of 
Aerides  and  Vandas,  in  which  are  lounges  where 
the  Comte  and  his  friends  resort  for  enjoyment. 
Therefore  the  atmosphere,  as  may  be  imagined, 
is  not  too  oppressive,  and  enables  one  to  truly 
enjoy  the  plants.  The  house  in  question,  speak- 
ing from  memory,  is  about  100  feet  long,  and  is 
fitted  with  stages  at  the  sides  only,  and  upon 
these  stand  quantities  of  Slipper  Orchids, 
Vandas,  Aerides,  and  many  other  things.  The 
centreof  the  house  is  supported  upon  a  double  row 
of  columns  ;  upon  these  and  on  cross  wires  are 
numberless  Vandas,  Aerides,  Sacoolabiums,  cfec. , 
of  which  I  shall  give  details  further  on.  There  are 
also  numerous  examples  of  Nepenthes  of  the  rarest 
kinds,  amongst  them  the  finest  specimen  of  N. 
sanguinea  that  I  have  ever  seen,  with  enormous 
pitchers  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour.  Another 
rare  species  pitchering  here  very  freely  is  the  rare 
N.  Veitchi  and  many  other  kinds  of  less  note. 
This  shows  that  a  very  hot,  close  atmosphere 
is  not  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  Pitcher 
Plants,  which  many  amateurs  would  love  to 
grow  if  they  were  not  taught  to  believe  that  they 
required  a  house  entirely  set  apart  for  them, 
and  that  kept  at  an  unbearable  heat.  Through 
the  bottom  meanders  a  narrow  streamlet  fed 
from  a  central  fountain,  the  sides  of  which  are 
planted  with  various  Ferns,  Gymnostachyums, 
and  other  plants,  and  the  columns  are  clothed 
with  Begonias  and  various  other  climbers. 
These  with  the  Orchids  produce  the  effect  of  a 
tropical  forest.  The  Orchids  are  simply  mag- 
nificent. Huge  Vandas  of  the  sua  vis  and  tricolor 
section  are  growing  and  flowering  in  profusion, 
the  roots  several  feet  in  length.  Here  are  large 
specimens  of  Aerides  of  sorts.  A.  expansum 
Lconis  is  a  grand  example  on  its  natural  block 
or  branch  of  tree  with  some  twenty-four  stems 
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2  feet  or  more  high  each,  and  carrying  12  spikes 
of  bloom.  A.  Lawrenceae  with  two  enormous 
spikes,  still  bearing  out  its  reputation  of  being 
the  grandeat  of  the  odoratum  section,  andSacco- 
labium  Blumei  with  numerous  clusters  of  its 
elegant  spikes  are  also  noteworthy.  Vanda 
Parishi,  although  not  so  rare  as  it  was  a  few  years 
since,  is  always  a  good  plant,  and  is  also  produc- 
ing a  spike  of  grand  flowers.  Here  also  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Vanda  Batemanni  some  T 
feet  or  8  feet  high,  producing  enormous  roots, 
but,  curiously  enough,  although  growing  so  well, 
it  does  not  flower,  and  this  I  attribute  to  a  want 
of  rest.  About  and  amongst  these  are  many 
Bromeliaceous  plants  of  great  beauty.  These,  I 
am  pleased  to  see,  are  specially  cared  for  by  the 
Comte.  There  were  also  many  fine  Anthuriums, 
including  grand  specimens  of  A.  Veitchi  and 
Warocqueanum,  and  the  now  common  Andrea- 
num  is  here,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  its 
brilUant  spathes,  very  grand  and  specially  inter- 
esting from  being  the  originally  introduced  plant. 
Sobralias  are  also  grown  very  well.  Mr.  Vincent 
pointed  with  great  pride  to  these  plants.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  two  species  only  were  flowering, 
macrantha  auud  xantholeuca,  the  latter  a  very 
rare  species  with  large  yellow  flowers,  and  al- 
though the  individual  blooms  are  short-lived, 
the  plants  continue  producing  a  succession  for 
a  very  long  time.  I  have  hitherto  said  little  or 
nothing  about  the  Slipper  Orchids,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  neglected  at  Gouville,  the  speci- 
mens being  large  and  numerous.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  notable  in  flower  at  the 
present  tiuio  :  fine  plants  of  Prince  Demidofi's 
variety  of  superbiens,  Dayanum,  calurum, 
Stonei,  Dominianum,  Harrisianum,  and  Spiceri- 
anum ;  the  latter  appeared  to  me  to  be  blooming 
at  a  very  unusual  season.  With  these  I  con- 
clude my  notes  on  this  portion  of  the  plants 
at  Gouville,  simply  noticing  the  ornamental 
character  of  the  chimneys  which  carry  away  the 
smoke  from  the  furnaces.  The  chimney  has  an 
outer  covering  of  cement,  made  to  represent 
trunks  of  trees  with  stumps  of  branches,  the 
imitation  being  remarkably  real ;  one  of  them 
is  clothed  with  Ivy  and  the  other  with  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi,  and  they  have  a  very  picturesque 
appearance,  which  as  they  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  forest  is  very  appropriate. 


Cattleya  virginalis.— A  white  form  of  C. 
eldorado,  with  flowers  of  even  better  shape  than 
those  of  the  tjpioal  plant,  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  at 
this  season  in  the  Orchid  housep,  and  a  very  fine 
variety  of  it  was  recently  flowering  with  Mr. 
Measures  at  Camberwell.  The  whole  of  the  flower 
is  of  the  purest  white,  saving  the  throat,  which  is 
stained  with  orange.  Mr.  Simpkins,  who  has  charge 
of  this  fine  collection,  finds  it  requires  more  heat 
than  the  majority  of  Cattlejas,  which  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  my  own  experience  of  this  plant, 
for  I  found  C.  superba  and  C.  virginalis  thrive  well 
together.— W,  H.  G. 

Mormodes  luxatum  eburneum. — Very  few 
people  have  of  late  years  paid  much  attention  to  this 
singular  genus,  but  the  present  species  and  its  va- 
riety have  always  been  favourites.  The  ivory-white 
form  was  recently  flowering  well  in  Mr.  Bull's 
establishment  at  Chelsea,  bearing  dense  spikes  of 
its  large,  fleshy,  fragrant  blossoms.  It  is  a  plant 
that  requires  to  be  kept  quite  dry  when  at  rest,  but 
it  enjoys  an  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  when 
growing.  The  blooms,  if  kept  from  damp,  will  last 
about  two  weeks  in  full  beauty. — G. 

Cypripedium  Parishi  was  discovered  by  the 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  sent  to  the 
Me.osrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  by  whom  it  was  distributed. 
It  appears  to  have  been  flowered  first  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea  As  a  species  it  comes  near  to 
C.  lajvigatum  ;  the  flowers  are  not  specially  attrac- 
tive, yet  they  have  a  beanty  peculiarly  their  own, 


and  four  or  five  blooms  are  borne  at  the  same  time 
on  a  scape.  The  sepals  are  pale  green,  with  a  yel- 
lowish hue  ;  petals  long  and  prettily  twisted,  some 
i  inches  long,  green  at  the  base,  bearing  a  few 
black  spots  and  a  few  black  hairy  warts  on  the 
edge.  They  are  wholly  of  a  bright  shining  purple, 
the  lip  being  greenish-purple.  It  has  always  re- 
mained amongst  the  rarest  of  the  East  Indian  tailed 
Slipper  Orchids,  and  has  produced  but  few  if  any 
varieties  in  cultivation.  I  recently  noted  a  good 
form  of  this  plant  flowering  in  Mr.  Tautz's  collection 
at  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  it  is  grown  in  the  warmest 
house  — H. 

Vanda  limbata. — The  flowers  of  this  pretty 
species  are  very  long  lasting  and 'should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plant  until  they  die, 
because  they  exhaust  its  strength.  The  plant  may 
be  clasted  with  the  small  growing  kinds,  and  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  somewhat  lax  racemes,  each  of 
which  is  about  2  inches  across.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  brown,  tessellated  with  reddish  brown, 
bordered  with  yellow  and  flushed  with  lilac,  whilst 
the  lip  is  lilac  flashed  with  rose,  having  a  white 
border.  I  saw  this  rare  and  pretty  plant  in  the 
Studley  House  collection  ;  it  appears  to  be  a  free 
bloomer. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Dowiana. — Although  usually  con- 
sidered a  rather  shy  bloomer,  this  species  is  abun- 
dant with  Mr  W.  Bull  at  the  present  time— nan- 
keen yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  large  crim- 
son-purple lip,  which  is  beautifully  streaked  with 
gold,  rendering  it  very  conspicuous.  It  blooms  at  a 
somewhat  dull  season  of  the  year  for  Orchids,  and 
its  gorgeous  flowers  possess  a  delicate  fragrance, 
qualities  which  should  commend  it  to  every  grower 
of  Cattleyas.  It  requires  good  exposure  to  sun  and 
light,  not  too  much  soil  about  its  roots  at  any  time, 
and  then  during  growth  it  can  be  watered  freely 
without  harm.  I  have  noted  some  forms  which 
lack  the  golden  network  over  the  lip,  these,  how- 
ever, although  very  rich  and  massive  looking,  are 
not  so  desirable  as  the  original  form. — 'W.  H.  G. 

Cypripetiiuni  Canhami,  or  Mr.  Chas.  Canham, 
as  those  who  glory  in  popular  names  call  it,  is  one 
of  the  finest  hybrids  of  its  race,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  C,  villosum  and  C.  superbiens.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  and  bold;  dorsal  sepal  green 
in  the  centre,  flushed  with  purple  at  the  base  and 
bordered  and  broadly  tipped  with  white;  the  petals 
are  large  and  broad,  rosy  purple  throughout,  dotted 
with  black ;  lip  large,  the  point  being  green,  the 
remaining  portion  dull  purple.  The  leaves  are 
much  shorter  and  broader  than  those  of  villosum, 
faintly  tessellated  in  the  way  of  those  of  C.  super- 
biens. I  imagine  it  requires  the  heat  of  the  East 
India  house. 

Lselia  elegans  prasiata  — There  would  ap- 
pear to  be  two  distinct  forms  of  this  species,  one 
producing  light  coloured  flowers,  and  the  other  very 
dark,  and  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  light-col- 
oured form  blooms  earlier  than  the  dark-flowered  one. 
One  of  the  best  of  this  last-named  set  is  L.  prasiata, 
which  I  recently  observed  in  the  Cambridge  I>odge 
and  Studley  House  collections;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  rosy  magenta,  tinged  more  or  less  with 
green ;  the  three-lobed  lip  is  rolled  over  the  column 
at  the  base,  where  it  is  pure  white,  the  points  re- 
flexed  and  there  tipped  with  crimson;  the  front  lobe 
is  rich  deep  crimson  with  a  pale  margin,  its  surface 
being  veined  with  lines  of  a  deeper  hue.  This  va- 
riety belongs  to  the  two-leaved  section,  and  I  have 
found  that  all  of  them  require  more  heat  than  the 
majority  of  their  congeners. 

Spathoglottis  Lobbi. — This  plant,  which  was 
figured  in  The  Gaisden  in  1882,1  recently  noted 
flowering  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  and  although  not 
one  of  the  giants  of  the  Orchid  world  it  is  exceed- 
ingly pretty  and  well  deserving  greater  attention. 
It  belongs  to  a  genus  of  Asiatic  Orchids  allied  to 
Bletia,  and  of  which  there  are  said  to  bo  a  great 
number  in  the  Indian  and  I'aoific  Islands.  They 
are  terrestrial  plants  with  for  the  most  part  under- 
ground corms  or  roots  and  narrow  sword-shaped 
leaves,  the  scape  being  erect,  and  bearing  a  raceme 
of  numerous  flowers ;  in  the  present  species  the 
flowers  are  yellow  with  a  few  lines  of  orange-red  on 


the  lateral  sepals.  S.  Petri  is  a  species  sent  home 
by  Mr.  Peter  Veitch  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  first  flowered  at  Chelsea  about  ten  years  ago ;  it 
has  rosy  lilac  flowers,  whilst  S.  angustcrum  is  a 
larger-flowered  species  of  more  recent  introduction 
with  almost  white  flowers,  resembling  in  shape 
those  of  Phalaenopsis  Lowi.  These  plants  are  easily 
cultivated  if  a  little  care  is  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  yet  they  are  so  mismanaged  that  they  seldom 
live  long  in  our  collections.  They  are  deciduous, 
and  require  the  water  supply  to  be  gradually  di- 
minished until  with  the  fall  of  their  leaves  it  is  en- 
tirely stopped.  After  this  the  corms  must  be  kept 
in  the  same  temperature  and  quite  dry,  this  serving 
to  ripen  them  up;  when  ripened  they  may  be  re- 
moved into  a  cooler  place  and  the  soil  kept  moist, 
which  will  help  to  prevent  the  corms  dying  with 
dry  rot;  upon  the  first  signs  of  activity  repot  and 
place  them  into  the  former  temperature. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium. — The  collec- 
tion of  these  plants  in  Jlr.  Peacock's  garden,  Sud- 
bury House,  Hammersmith,  is  quite  exceptional, 
both  in  health  and  quantity,  and  Mr.  Vicary,  who 
has  had  charge  of  them  for  some  years,  assured  me 
that  they  had  over  tliree  thousand  flowers  of  this 
species  during  the  past  summer.  They  are  all  cut 
for  indoor  decoration,  but  my  experience  of  it  makes 
me  believe  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  cutting,  but 
where  one  has  a  large  stock  to  draw  from  it  is  not 
of  such  vital  importance.  The  plants  in  question 
appear  to  be  well  treated  to  overhead  sprinklings, 
and  in  addition  they  are  frequently  dipped  to  keep 
away  thrips. — W. 

Lselia  Turneri. — Although  this  is  by  some 
considered  a  variety  of  L.  elegans,  the  peculiar 
spoon-shaped  lip  has  led  me  to  suppose  it  distinct. 
It  has  been  said  to  be  the  finest  and  richest  coloured 
of  all  the  elegans  section,  but  some  of  the  newer 
introductions  surpass  it ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
rich  purple  suffused  with  rose ;  the  lip  is  three  lobed, 
the  portion  rolled  over  the  column  being  white 
tinged  with  rose  colour;  the  middle  lobe  is  dis- 
tinctly spathulate  and  of  a  deep  maroon-purple, 
bordered  with  amethyst-purple.  It  blooms  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  its  flowers  are  in  request. 
This  fine  plant  was  recently  noted  in  bloom  in  the 
Cambridge  Lodge  collection  at  Camberwell,  and 
also  in  that  at  Studley  House,  Shepherd's  Bush.  In 
both  places  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  position  in  the 
Cattleya  house. 

Odontoglossum  Wallisi.  —  This  is  by  no 
means  a  common  species,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  one  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  its  fuU  beauty. 
Its  bulbs  somewhat  resemble  those  of  0.  Pescatorei, 
and  its  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  deep  green.  The 
raceme  bears  about  a  dozen  flowers,  which  although 
not  large  are  very  showy.  The  sepals  are  rich 
brown  with  a  yellow  border,  the  petals  being  yellow 
with  a  few  streaks  and  blotches  of  brown ;  lip  some- 
what fiddle-shaped,  terminating  in  a  point,  white, 
with  a  large  blotch  of  rosy  purple  in  front,  which 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  front,  but  leaves 
a  white  marginal  band.  This  plant  was  recently 
growing  and  flowering  with  Mr.  Cowley  at  Mr. 
Tautz's,  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  O.  crispum,  some  very  fine  forms  of  this  latter 
species  being  still  open. — G. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum.— Large  quan- 
tities of  this  species  are  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Wm. 
Ball's  establishment,  and  amongst  them  are  some 
very  fine  varieties.  It  appears  to  be  a  free- 
growing  plant  and  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  it 
seems  astonishing  that  collectors  should  have  been 
so  close  to  its  habitat,  and  yet  it  remained  unknown, 
and  indeed  such  a  form  was  never  thought  of.  The 
plants  have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  this 
country  to  allow  them  to  produce  an  inflorescence 
so  large  as  the  imported  plants  show  it,  although 
the  individual  flowers  have  arrived  in  that  state. 
When  it  does  become  established  the  only  objection- 
able character  may  disappear.  When  first  I  saw  it 
I  thought  there  were  two,  but  one  is  apparently  lost, 
and  that  was  the  connivance  of  the  petals,  which, 
as  they  met  together,  quite  obscured  the  beauty  of 
the  lip.  As  the  plants  gain  strength,  however,  the 
petals  appear  to  spread,  leaving  the  beautiful  mauve- 
pnrple  lip  exposed  to  view.    The  other  fault,  in  my 
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opinion,  is  the  change  of  the  sub-cordate  front  lobe 
from  pure  white  to  a  pale  yellow  a  few  days  after 
opening.  The  plant  appears  to  grow  robustly  with 
such  species  as  0.  crispum,  Pescatorei,  and  Hulli, 
and  it  has,  I  believe,  a  great  future  before  it  in  the 
horticultural  world.  The  plant  was  first  introduced 
and  flowered  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Horsman,  of 
Colchester,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  Professor 
Eeichenbach  dedicated  it  to  the  head  of  that  firm. 

Miltonia  Regnelli  purpurea. — This  varietj. 
I  think,  originated  with  Mr.  Rocker,  at  Wands- 
worth, many  years  ago,  and  has  always  remained  a 
scarce  plant.  A  good  example  was  recently  flower- 
ing in  the  Studley  House  collection,  Shepherd's 
Bash,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed.  The  scape  bears 
four  or  five  flowers,  which,  individually,  are  some 
3  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  pink, 
passing  into  white  at  the  edges ;  lip  flat,  rich 
magenta-crimson,  with  several  white  elevated  crests 
on  the  disc.  It  will  be  found  extremely  service- 
able in  a  cut  state,  as  its  flowers  last  for  a  long 
lime  in  water,  in  which  way  they  may  be  enjoyed 
for  a  considerable  time  after  they  have  remained  a 
sufficient  time  upon  the  plant.  Although  a  Bra- 
zilian plant,  it  enjoys  strong  heat  and  moisture 
when  growing  ;  indeed  the  heat  of  the  East  India 
house  suits  it  admirably. — H 


Kitchen  Garden. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

WOBK  is  still  plentiful  in  market  gardens,  for  the 
season  has  thus  far  been  remarkable  for  the  amount 
of  growth  made  by  all  kinds  of  vegetable  crops, 
and  weeds  in  particular.  For  several  weeks  the 
weeds  had  undisputed  possession  of  the  land,  as 
the  surface  was  never  dry  enough  to  kill  them  by 
hoeing,  and  nothing  short  of  hand-pulling  and 
carting  away  are  of  any  avail  in  reducing  their 
number.  Thanks,  however,  to  a  larger  amount  of 
sunshine  since  August  set  in,  the  work  of  cleaning 
the  crops  has  been  much  more  readUy  performed. 
Many  crops  that  are  exhausted  have  been  cleared 
off  of  late,  and  all  hands  are  busy  getting  the  crops 
for  winter  or  spring  sown  or  planted.  Foremost 
amongst  crops  claiming  immediate  attention  is 

Potatoes,  for  the  dread  disease  has  of  late  set 
in  with  great  violence,  and  those  who  have  any 
ready  to  lift  are  getting  them  out  of  the  ground 
and  storing  them  in  dry  sheds.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Potato  crop  grown  in  this  locality 
consists  of  varieties  that  mature  early,  such  as 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  which  is  csrtainly  the  most 
largely  grown  of  any  variety  in  cultivation,  and  very 
heavy  crops  are  being  lifted  without  any  great  loss 
up  to  the  present.  Many  people,  however,  are 
hurrying  them  into  market  rather  than  store  them, 
fearing  they  may  keep  badly.  This  has  caused 
prices  to  be  lower  than  they  have  been  for  years. 
The  late  sorts  have  thus  far  resisted  the  disease, 
and  the  haulm  still  looks  green. 

Winter  qhbbns  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Savoy, 
Kale,  and  Cabbage,  are  being  put  out  in  quantity  on 
the  land  cleared  of  Potatoes.  The  season  having 
been  so  congenial  to  growth,  the  plants  are  very 
strong,  and  should  the  autumn  prove  mild  there 
will  be  an  abundance  of  winter  vegetables  of  all 
kinds. 

Broccoli,  early  and  late,  are  being  put  out 
in  large  quantities,  as  they  have  realised  good 
prices  during  the  past  few  years.  Adams'  Early 
is  one  of  the  most  largely  grown  of  spring  Broccoli, 
as  it  is  cleared  off  in  time  for  getting  in  Potatoes, 
but  the  late  sorts  are  generally  more  remunerative, 
as  they  come  in  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  good  vegetables,  and  if  put  out  quite  late  in  open 
fields  on  firm  land  they  seldom  suffer  from  frost,  as 
the  growth  they  make  is  hard  and  well  matured. 
These  late-planted-out  specimens  start  vigorously 
into  growth  in  spring  and  make  fine  heads,  even 
when  they  look  too  small  to  come  to  anything,  com- 
pared with  the  same  kind  of  crop  in  walled-in 
gardens. 


Bush  Vegetable  Marrows  have  been  exceed- 
ingly productive  this  season,  and  those  who  relied  on 
them  for  a  main  crop  have  had  far  better  results 
than  from  the  running  sorts,  as  the  latter  have  made 
far  too  much  leaf-growth  to  be  fruitful ;  while  the 
bush  variety,  from  its  nature  of  making  no  long 
shoots,  has  continued  to  fruit  most  abundantly. 
The  long  white  variety,  of  this  excellent  vegetable 
can  be  sold  more  freely  than  the  green-skinned  one, 
and  those  who  have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial  should  not 
lose  another  season  without  doing  so ;  for,  whether 
the  weather  prove  excessively  dry  or  wet,  I  find  it 
by  far  the  most  profitable  sort  to  grow. 

Tomatoes  that  were  planted  largely  out  of  doors, 
owing  to  the  good  rejults  obtained  during  the  past 
hot,  dry  seasons,  are  this  year  doing  very  badly. 
They  have  grown  enormously,  but  the  early  bloom 
dropped  ofi",  and  it  is  only  lately  that  anything  like 
a  crop  has  set,  and  it  is  doubtful  it  these  can  ripen. 
Every  endeavour  is  being  made  to  hasten  the  swell- 
ing by  stopping  the  growing  points  beyond  the 
bunches  of  fruit,  as  if  the  fruits  can  only  be  grown 
to  a  good  size  out  of  doors,  they  can  be  cut  off  with 
the  stem  intact  and  hung  up  in  warm  glass-houses 
to  ripen. 

Sowing  seeds  op  late  Cabbage  to  stand  the 
winter  in  the  seed-bed  is  being  done,  for  if  planted 
out  early  in  spring  they  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
generally  stand  the  winter  better  than  when  put  out 
in  single  rows,  as  in  the  seed-bed  they  shelter  one 
another,  and  being  undisturbed  at  the  root  they 
continue  to  grow  in  any  mild  periods  that  occur. 

Lettuce,  of  both  Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties,  are 
being  sown  for  spring  use  ;  a  sheltered  position  on 
light  stony  ground  suits  them  best,  as  the  growth 
made  is  firm  and  the  plants  make  plenty  of  root, 
and  when  transferred  to  rich  soil  in  spring  soon 
make  fine  heads.  The  old  Black-seeded  Brown, 
Hicks'  Hardy  Cos,  and  Grand  Admiral  Cabbage  are 
the  sorts  in  most  favour  about  here. 

Onions  for  spring  transplanting,  and  for  pulling 
green  and  tying  in  bunches,  are  being  sown  in  drills 
about  1  foot  apart.  The  Giant  Rooca  and  Tripoli 
are  mostly  used  for  transplanting,  and  the  mild- 
flavoured  White  Lisbon  for  pulling  green.  These 
are  sown  thickly,  and  are  thinned  out  for  bunching 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit. 

Radishes  for  winter  use  are  rather  largely  grown. 
The  Black  Spanish  and  China  Rose  are  the  sorts 
grown,  as  they  are  edible  when  they  grow  to  a  large 
size. 

Early  Apples  of  the  Lord  SuflSeld  type  are 
being  gathered  and  sent  to  market  and  realise  good 
prices.  As  they  are  a  thin  crop  this  year  and 
other  fruits  being  scarce,  those  growers  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  crop  are  certain  to 
obtain  a  ready  sale. 

Early  Pears  are  small  and  by  no  means  a  good 
sample,  as  the  protracted  cold  and  wet  caused  thin- 
skinned  sorts  to  crack ;  but  the  later  sorts  are 
swelling  up  better  now  and  promise  well;  in  fact, 
in  this  locality.  Pears  are  by  far  the  best  crop  of  the 
year  as  far  as  outdoor  fruit  is  concerned. 

(rosport.  J.  Groom. 


Pot  Tomatoes. — A  few  plants  of  Laxton's  Open 
Air  Tomato  intended  for  planting  outdoors  were 
kept  in  l^j-inch  pots  in  the  house  until  the  weather 
favoured  planting  outside.  That  favoured  weather 
did  not  come  and  I  kept  the  plants  growing  on,  they 
being  about  15  inches  in  height,  and  blooming  and 
fruiting  freely.  I  then  dropped  each  plant,  still  in 
its  pot,  into  an  8-inch  one,  filling  up  with  soil,  and 
thus  the  dwarfness  has  been  retained  without  affect- 
ing the  productiveness  of  the  plants.  The  fruits  of 
Laxton's  Open  Air  are  rather  sutured.  If  we  can 
presently  induce  it  to  produce  handsome  round 
fruits  without  affecting  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
plants,  we  shall  have  a  variety  which  should  be 
specially  favoured  by  amateurs,  who  could  then  grow 
Tomatoes  in  pots  pretty  much  as  they  do  ordinary 
greenhouse  plants. — A.  D. 

Onions. — White-bulbed  Onions  seem  to  be  more 
tender  than  are  yellow  or  red  ones.     I  find  a  batch 


of  White  Globe  planted  for  seed  in  a  warm  place 
has  succumbed  to  the  wet  sadly,  the  tubers  seeming 
to  have  rotted.  Oat  in  a  much  more  exposed  place, 
and  where  the  soil  is  cold  and  stiff,  the  bulbs  of 
Danver's  Yellow  have  stood  remarkably  well  and 
are  carrying  fine  heads  of  seed;  then  I  notice  that 
the  white-bulbed  varieties,  of  which  the  Early  Queen 
is  a  good  sample,  bury  their  bulbs  in  the  soil  as 
they  develop,  whilst  all  good  hardy  Onions  have 
their  bulbs  well  on  the  surface.  I  had  a  white 
Onion  sent  me  for  trial  as  being  the  earliest  in 
cultivation.  It  proved  to  be  an  indifferent  stock  of 
The  Queen,  for  whilst  many  bulbs  ripened  off  very 
small,  others  grew  large  and  are  still  growing, 
whilst  the  true  Queen  should  have  been  ripe  long 
since.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  in  what  direction 
Onions  can  be  improved,  we  have  so  many  varieties 
of  such  good  form  and  fully  covering  all  the  year. 
Very  large  bulbs  are  not  the  best  for  seed-produc- 
tion. Not  only  will  many  decay  after  planting, 
but  the  best  will  not  throw  up  such  stout  stems  as 
will  very  firm  bulbs  one  half  the  size.  I  have  never 
jet  been  able  to  discover  any  practical  use  for  big 
Onions,  except  to  win  prizes.  It  is  perhaps  the  case 
that  a  big-bulbing  strain  will  produce  a  better 
average  of  good-sized  hardy  bulbs  under  ordinary 
culture,  and  that  is  some  gain,  but  of  course  the 
resulting  bulbs  are  far  from  being  the  monsters 
which  seem  needful  for  exhibition.  The  Onion 
mould,  like  the  Potato  and  Hollyhock  fungus,  is 
far  from  being  extinct,  as  I  hear  complaints  of  its 
existence,  and  am  not  surprised,  as  the  cold,  wet 
summer  seems  to  have  specially  favoured  this  pest. 
Really  good,  sound  keeping  bulbs  of  Onions  will 
hardly  be  plentiful  this  autumn,  as  the  needful 
heat  to  ripen  them  seems  still  to  be  so  sadly  lack- 
ing.—D. 

Quality  of  Potatoes. — We  shall  perhaps  later 
hear  many  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  this  or 
that  Potato  or  of  Potatoes  generally  this  season. 
That  there  should  be  some  appreciable  lack  of  qua- 
lity is  to  be  expected,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  tubers  have  been  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  growing  in  soil  saturated  with  water,  and 
without  that  sunshine  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  maturation  of  all  vegetable  products.  Then, 
to  make  matters  worse,  the  disease  ere  the  tubers 
are  ripe  has  stripped  the  foliage  from  off  the  stems 
of  all  early  kinds,  and  is  rapidly  destroying  the  tops 
of  all  the  later  ones.  In  such  a  case  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  the  tubers  can  be  of  that  good  qua- 
lity which  more  favourable  seasons  produce.  All 
the  same,  there  bids  fair  to  be  a  big  crop  of  tubers ; 
but  I  fear  the  disease,  such  has  been  of  late  its  rapid 
development,  will  exceed  in  mischief  anything  seen 
during  the  past  ten  years. — A.  D. 

The  Potato  disease. — So  rapidly  has  the 
disease  spread  throughout  our  Potato  breadths  that 
the  air  has  not  been  more  full  of  the  perfume  of  de- 
caying tops  than  it  has  of  lamentations  over  the  mis- 
chief found  amongst  the  tubers.  So  far  it  is  found 
chiefly  amongst  the  first  and  second  early  sorts, 
because  these  have  been  most  generally  lifted.  One 
neighbour  whose  soil  was  rich,  and  the  Potato 
growth  very  luxuriant,  informs  me  that  he  can 
hardly  find  a  dish  of  sound  tubers  out  of  bushels. 
Potatoes  are  of  necessity  now  being  sold  very 
cheaply  in  the  market ;  indeed,  dealers  do  not 
care  to  purchase,  except  suflioient  for  present 
sales.  Sometimes  growers  cannot  make  more 
than  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  bushel— a  terrible 
prica,  and  with  from  one-third  upwards  of  the 
crop  at  home  bad,  it  presents  a  poor  look-out 
for  the  trade.  The  American  kinds.  Early  Rose, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  White  Elephant,  seem 
to  have  been  peculiarly  hard  hit,  worse  indeed  than 
our  English  kinds.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
some  fresh  impetus  be  not  given  by  raisers  of  Pota- 
toes to  produce  fresh  varieties  which  may  possibly 
help  growers  to  meet  public  requirements  without 
growing  American  sorts.  I  have,  so  far,  lifted  very 
few  roots,  preferring  to  let  the  tubers  remain  as  long 
as  possible  to  mature,  which  drier  weather  and  but  a 
few  green  leaves  will  help  them  to  do.  Long  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  rushing  up  Potatoes  whilst 
the  air  is  rife  with  Peronospora  spores  is  but  to 
store  away  decay.    It  is  wiser  to  allow  the  produce 
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to  remain  until  the  stems  have  quite  died  away  and 
the  spores  have  gone  to  rest.  The  really  diseased 
tubers  can  then  at  least  be  discovered  from  the 
good  ones,  and  much  trouble  in  sorting  over  is  spared 
afterwards. — A.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDBIKG. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Continued.) 
Pyrus  (Pear  and  Apple).— Though  in  every 
sense  the  Apples  and  Pears  of  the  orchard 
and  garden  are  ornamental,  they  do  not 
come  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
term  ornamental  trees.  There  is,  however,  so 
much  beauty  in  some  of  the  sorts  of  Pears  and 
Apples— beauty  of  growth  of  flower  and  of  fruit 
— that  I  should  repeat  here  what  has  been  so 
often  advocated  in  The  Garden,  that  every 
tastefully  planted  lawn  will  always  have  upon  it 
a  few  well  selected  fruit  trees,  for  what  more 
beautiful  in  early  summer,  and  again  in  autumn, 


our  small  trees  that  flower  in  early  summer.  The 
Chinese  double  flowered  Crab  (P.  M.  spectabilis) 
is  a  lovely  tree,  growing  from  15  feet  to  25  feet 
high,  making  a  wide-spreading  head  of  branches, 
which  is  abundantly  wreathed  with  large  semi- 
double  blossoms  ot  a  delicate  rose-pink  colour. 
It  is  not  often  met  with,  except  in  old  gardens, 
as  it  used  to  be  more  commonly  planted  than 
now.  The  varieties  of  P.  M.  baccata,  or  Berry 
Apple,  so  called  from  its  small  round  fruits,  are 
known  under  the  general  tarm  Siberian  Crabs. 
They  are  graceful  in  growth,  showy  in  flower, 
and  usually  produce  an  abundant  crop  of 
highly  coloured  small  fruits,  which  add  much 
interest  and  beauty  to  the  garden  in  the 
autumn.  The  Japanese  Crab  (P.  M.  Toringo) 
— see  illustration — is  extremely  beautiful,  the 
flowers    and    fruits   being    so    plentiful.      The 


reason  why  everyone  should  not  enjoy  it  who 
has  a  garden.  There  are  a  few  new  varieties  of 
it,  one,  called  Halleana,  being  remarkable  for 
the  larger  and  more  richly-tinted  blossom.  The 
North  American  Sweet-scented  Crab  Apple  (P. 
M.  coronaria)  is  a  lovely  tree,  of  small  stature, 
having  very  large  pale  pink  and  deliciously 
scented  flowers.  Like  P.  spectabilis,  it  used  to 
be  planted  more  commonly  than  now.  There 
are  various  other  ornamental  Apples  that  come 
into  the  section  Malus,  but  the  foregoing  include 
the  finest  and  those  that  are  most  readily  ob- 
tainable from  nurseries.  The  charming  shrub 
known  in  gardens  as  Cydonia  Maulei  is  now 
placed  under  Pyrus,  but  in  these  articles  it  is 
placed  under  Cydonia.  Of  the  true  Pears, 
much  cannot  be  said  of  them  as  ornamental  trees 
for  general  planting,  as  they  are  a  good  deal 


Fruit  of  .Japanese  Crab  Apple  (Pyrus  Toringij). 


than  they  i  Of  the  purely  ornamental  species  of 
Pyrus  there  is  now  a  bewildering  number,  since 
botanists  have  classed  all  Apples  and  Pears  and 
their  allies  under  one  genus,  Pyrus  ;  though  it 
will  be  convenient  for  us  to  adhere  to  the  old 
classification  in  which  the  Pears  were  placed 
under  Pyrus,  the  Apples  under  Malus,  the  Beams 
under  Aria,  and  the  Mountain  Ashes  and  Ser- 
vice Trees  under  Sorbus.  These  all  form  such 
ratural  groups  that  no  one  is  likely  to  confuse 
one  with  another,  ;tnd  their  names  are  more 
easily  remembered  when  so  classified.  The.se 
old  genera  are  now  placed  as  sections  of  the 
genus  Pyrus.  The  finest  flowering  trees,  and 
most  valuable  for  ornamental  planting,  are 
those  included  under  the  section  Malus  or 
Apples,  the  type  of  which  is  the  common 
Crab  Apple  (M.  communis),  of  which  there 
is  a  beautiful  flowering  variety  called  the 
Paradise  Apple,  having  large  hand.some  flowers, 
but  it  is  seldom  planted  for  ornament,  though 
in  common  use  as  a  stock  for  grafting.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Crab  Apples  are  all 
very  beautiful,  among  them  being  the  finest  of 


Flowers  and  fruit  of  American  Crab  Apple  (Pytus  corcnaria). 


flowers  are  white  or  pale  pink,  and  the  fruit 
very  small  and  hung  on  long  slender  stalks. 
Of  the  Toringo  Crab  there  are  now  several 
forms,  diff'ering  in  colour  of  flower  and  fruit. 
It  is  a  small  tree,  often  a  large  spreading  bush 
if  the  leaders  are  removed.  Finest  of  all  the 
Eastern  Crab  Apples  is  P.  M.  floribunda, 
from  Japan,  and  now  becoming  so  common 
in  English  gardens,  large  and  small.  Fully 
grown  it  makes  a  low  tree  with  a  dense, 
wide-spreading  head  of  slender  branches, 
which  every  May  are  hung  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  of  a  pale  pink  when  ex- 
panded, but  of  a  ))rilliant  crimson  in  the  bud 
stage,  which  is  the  more  beautiful.  No  garden 
is  well  planted  if  this  tree  is  wanting,',  and  as  it 
is  hardy  beyond  a  doubt,  grows  rapidly  any- 
where, and  can  be  bought  cheaply,  there  is  no 


like  orchard  and  garden  Pears  in  growth  and  in 
flower,  while  their  fruits  are  not  remarkable. 
( )ne  or  two,  however,  may  be  planted  for  orna- 
ment, one  of  which  is  P.  Bollwylleriana,  from 
Central  Europe,  which  produces  an  abundance 
of  small  white  blooms  in  clusters  in  spring. 
Another  Pear  well  worthy  of  planting  on  account 
of  its  distinct  and  beautiful  foliage  is  P.  salici- 
folia,  the  Willow-leaved  Pear,  which  has  narrow 
leaves  of  silvery  whiteness.  It  is  therefore  a 
most  valuable  tree  for  the  landscape  gardener, 
who  can  produce  with  its  aid  beautiful  and 
varied  effects  in  combination  with  other  trees. 
It  is  a  Siberian  tree  and  grows  about  i!0  feet 
high,  and  in  the  public  parks  in  and  near  London 
forms  an  attractive  feature  in  the  plantations, 
especially  when  covered  with  flowers  in  spring. 
With  similarly  hoary  leaves  is  another  Eastern 
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species,  Pyrus  elseagnifolia,  or  Oleaster-leaved 
Pear. 

Of  the  Sorbus  section  of  Pyrus  the  common 
Mountain  Ash  (P.  Aucuparia)  is  a  familiar 
example.  It  is  too  common  to  need  description, 
for  one  sees  it  everywhere.  There  is  a  yellow- 
berried  kind  (fructo-luteo)  which  is  rare,  another 
with  weeping  branches  (pendula),  one  of  erect 
growth  (fa^tigiata),  and  a  fourth  with  variegated 
leaves,  which,  however,  is  not  very  ornamental, 
so  seldom  is  the  variegation  distinct.  Other 
species  of  the  Sorbus  section  worthy  of  attention 
for  ornamental  planting  are  P.  S.  americana,  the 
American  Mountain  Ash,  which  is  a  good  deal 
like  our  own  Mountain  Ash,  and  P.  S.  hybrida, 
a  tree  of  very  distinct  growth,  the  head  being 
pyramidal  and  dense.  The  leaves  are  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  P.  S.  Aucuparia  and 
the  White  Beam  (P.  Aria).  The  true  Service 
Tree,  Pyrus  (Sorbus)  domestica,  used  to  be 
more  frequently  planted  than  now.  It  is  a 
handsome  tree  with  elegant  foliage,  and  its  fruits 
are  edible  when  "  bletted."  Of  the  White 
Beam  Trees  (P.  Aria)  there  are  some  very 
handsome  kinds.  Even  our  native  White  Beam 
is  ornamental,  and,  like  the  Mountain  Ash,  is 
one  of  the  very  best  trees  for  planting  in  exposed 


presents  a  most  attractive  object  in  the  pleisare 
grounds  at  Maiden  Erlei^h,  Reading,  where  on  a  wall 
clothed  with  climbers,  Roses,  &c.,  it  covers  a  large 
area  and  is  one  mass  of  lavender-blue  flowers.  It  is 
there  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  wall 
shrubs. — A.  D. 

The  Strawberry-bearing  Benthamia  (B. 
fragitera). — This  pretty  shrab  or  tree  does  not  bear 
a  very  ornamental  appearance  in  the  open  air  in 
the  London  district,  but  in  the  southern  and  western 
cjuQties  it  appears  to  thrive,  and  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  a  very  large  plant  of  it  in  the 
gardens  of  Eist  Cowes  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
plant  in  question  was  nearly  30  feet  high  by  about 
10  feet  in  diameter.  It  appears  somewhat  thin, 
perhaps,  through  being  somewhat  heavily  shaded. 
Mr.  Hill,  who  has  charge  of  these  gardens,  says  it 
flowers  and  fruits  every  season.  The  blooms  being 
large  and  pale  yellow  in  colour,  render  it  valuable 
as  a  flowering  shrub,  which  should  be  planted 
wherever  there  is  a  chance  of  its  succeeding. — 
W.  H.  G. 

A  fine  AmericaTL  flo  waring'  tree  (the  White 
Djgwood). — In  passing  through  a  section  of  the 
country  during  the  latter  part  of  May  last,  I  saw 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  this  tree,  and  in  the 
most  plentiful  numbers  I  have  ever  noticed.  While 
a  native  tree,  it  is  by  no  means  so  very  common,  being 
sparsely  distributed  over  the  United  States,  more 


being  so  diffioalt  to  get  to  grow  when  transplanted 
from  th3  woods  to  the  lawn.  The  fact  that  it5 
flowers  are  single  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it,  for,  broadly  speaking,  Americans  as  yet  are  not 
eduoited  so  thoroughly,  hortioulturally,  as  Euro- 
peius,  so  that  double  flowers  are  more  appreciated 
and  sought  after.  The  surest  way  of  transplanting 
the  Dogwood  is  to  take  small  trees  from  the  nursery 
row  of  seedlings,  which  are  as  easily  grown  as 
those  of  most  kinds  of  similar  trees.  Taese  have 
plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  which  are  liable  to  be  few 
in  nambsr  on  trees  taken  from  their  native  haunts. 
The  right  time  for  transplanting  is  in  April,  or  for 
the  autumn  as  late  as  October  with  us.  Some 
protection  for  the  first  two  years  will  tend  to  carry 
the  plants  through  the  winter.  As  true  in  the  case 
of  other  subjects,  the  flowers  of  the  Dogwood  are 
inconspicuous,  it  being  the  outer  very  large  four- 
leaved  involucre  in  which  the  real  flowers  of  greenish 
tint  are  situated  that  gives  the  beauty.  Then  after 
the  crop  of  flowers  is  gone,  a  fine  deep  green  foliage 
decks  the  tree  until  the  autumn,  when  it  changes  to 
a  brilliant  deep  red,  which  gives  tone  to  the  land- 
scape at  that  time  possessed  by  few  other  subjects. 
— W.  F.  Lake,  Uuffalo,  X.Y. 

Hardiness  of  Yucca  aloifolia  varieg'ata. — 
The  typical  plant  I  have  frequently  seen  tried  in 
the  open,  but  it  has  usually  presented  a  miserable 
appearance  in  the  climate  of  London.    On  a  recent 


Flowers  and  fruit  of  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucuparia). 


Fruiting  branch  of  the  true  Service  Tree  (Pyrus  (Sorhu?)  domestica). 


places  on  poor  soil,  and  no  tree  thrives  so  well 
on  chalk  as  this.  Its  broad  silvery  foliage 
renders  it  a  distinct  object  in  tlu  landsca]ie, 
and  it  is  therefore  a  valuable  park  trie.  Its 
allies  and  varieties  number  some  beautiful 
trees,  and  these  include  latifolia,  with  broader 
leaves  than  the  type  and  quite  a?  silvery. 
There  are  other  forms  of  P.  Aria,  but  this 
is  most  easily  obtainable,  .and  the  best,  P.  A. 
Hosti  (see  illustration,  p.  210),  is  a  very  liand- 
Bome  tree,  both  in  foliage  and  flower.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  silvery,  and  its  flowers  are 
in  broad  flat  clusters  and  a  delicate  rose-pink. 
It  is  a  central  European  tree,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  grows  about  10  feet  high.  A  good  coloured 
illustration  of  it  appeared  in  The  Garden  in 
Ojtober,  1881.  The  Himalayan  Beam  Tree  (P. 
vestita,  called  also  P.  laua'a  and  nepalensis)  is 
an  extremely  fine  tree,  but  is  not  hardy  every- 
where in  this  country.  It  has  very  large  leaves, 
like  those  of  th^  Loquat,  and  of  silvery  white- 
ness. In  districts  where  it  thrives  it  makes  a 
tree  between  20  feet  and  30  feet  high. 


Ceanothus    Gloire    de    Versailles.  —  This 
•beautiful    and  woudrously  free-b'ooming    Ceanothus 


frequently  seen  southward,  with  an  occasional 
specimen  in  Canada.  The  Dogwood  possesses  two 
striking  merits,  viz.,  freedom  of  bloom  in  the  spring 
and  its  especially  attractive  deep  red  foliage  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  it  is  a  dilBcult  question  to  decide 
at  which  season  it  is  the  most  beautiful.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  trees  were  at  their  best  as  re- 
gards flowers,  the  large  white  blossoms  which  ap- 
pear before  the  leaves,  seeming  at  a  short  distance  to 
cover  the  tree  like  immense  snowflakes,  and  really 
equalling  the  flowers  of  the  beautiful  Magnolia,  so 
tender  and  hard  to  grow  at  flrst  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  I  noticed  it  in  several 
places  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  abun- 
dantly in  group?,  or  rather  colonies,  on  the  banks  of 
Great  Sodas  and  Port  Bays.  A  fair-sized  cove  on 
the  north-eastern  shore  contained  the  finest  speci- 
mens I  ever  saw,  many  trees  being  more  than  20 
feet  in  height,  while,  of  course,  there  were  small 
ones.  The  scene  was  a  most  artistic  one;  the  stray 
Eunbeams  of  the  afternoon  sun  through  the  forest 
trees  behind,  and  shining  on  the  snowy  blooms  fur- 
nished just  the  requisite  amount  of  light  to  produce 
a  happy  effect.  As  viewed,  the  trees  looked  almost 
as  though  planted  artificially,  the  larger  ones  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  co\e  and  gradually  coming 
down  to  small  bashes  at  the  edges.  The  Dogwood 
is  too  rarely  seen  in  cultivation  on  American 
grounds,  and  this  is  perhaps  accounted  for  by  its 


visit  to  the  residence  of  Viscount  Gort  at  East 
Cowes  I  saw  some  plants  of  the  variegated  form 
4  feet  or  5  feet  high.  These  had  been  outdoors 
some  ten  years,  had  not  sustained  a  blemish  nor 
been  sheltered  in  the  least,  but  stood  fully  exposed 
to  the  prevalent  wind  (soath-west),  which  I  thought 
wa3  a  very  severe  test  of  their  hardiness.  Daring 
this  period  the  thermometer  has  registered  15°  of 
fr.ist  — W.  H.  G. 

Tae  large-flowered  Mock  Orange  (Phila- 
delphu3  grandifloras). —  Tnis  has  two  qualities, 
besides  that  of  siz3  of  bloom,  which  plac3  it  far 
above  P.  coronarius,  especially  as  a  cut  flower. 
These  are  its  snowy  whiteness  and  its  freedom  from 
the  heavy  and  overpowering  scent  which  makes  the 
older  variety  unbearable  indoors,  and  instead  of 
whiA  we  get  a  delicate  fragrance  which  is  very 
pleasing.  The  sprays  of  blossom  should  be  cut  just 
after  the  first  flowers  have  opened,  when  they  will 
last  in  full  beauty  for  many  days.  If  cut  when  all 
the  flowers  are  open  they  soon  fall.  Complaints 
are  sometimes  made  of  this  Philadelphu?  that  it 
flowers  but  sparingly,  and  this  is  true  when  the 
plants  are  growing  in  too  rich  a  soil.  If  growth  is, 
however,  checked  by  root-pruning,  or  by  planting  in 
somewhat  poDr  soil  in  an  open  situation,  a  beautiful 
picture  that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  will  be  the 
result.  Transplanting  may  be  carried  out  with  im- 
punity at  anytime  during  autumn  or  winter,  and  will 
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act  as  a  salutary  check  on  the  plants,  for  which  they 
will  be  grateful.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
of  our  flowering  shrubs. — John  C.  Tallack,  Lirer- 
mere. 

Destroyers. 


THE  AMERICAN  BLIGHT. 

(SCHIZONEURA  LANIGERA. ) 

The  following  extracts,  translated  from  an 
article  in  the  Heme  Hortieole  on  thi.s  insect, 
will  probably  be  read  with  interest  by  all  culti- 
vators of  Apjile  trees.  After  giving  a  resume  of 
the  general  characters  of  the  aphis  family,  to 
which  this  insect  belongs,  the  writer  says  :— 

The  wingless  and  sexless  form  which  is  found 
throughout  the  year  upon  various  parts  of  Apple 
trees  (the  leaves  excepted)  attains,  when  full  grown, 
a  length  of  not  quite  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  is 
covered  with  a  bluish  white  down,  the  tufts  of  which 
make  the  insects  appear  much  larger  than  they 
really  are.  When  deprived  of  this  covering  the  in- 
sect varies  in  colour  from  dark  to  yellowish  brown. 
The  younger  the  individuals  are  the  brighter  is  their 
colour.  When  crushed  they  stain  the  fingers  a 
greyish  brown  or  carmine-red.  Young  specimens 
are  covered  with  this  cotton-like  substance,  but 
in  adult  ones  it  is  found  upon  the  head  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body.  The  glands  which  secrete 
these  waxy  tufts  which  give  this  insect  its  cottony 
appearance  are  placed  upon  the  back  and  sides. 
The  spaces  on  the  back  between  the  tufts  are 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder.  This  waxy  cover- 
ing is  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  insects  ;  thanks  to 
this  clothing,  the  threads  of  which  become  entangled 
until  they  form  a  felt-like  material,  which  can- 
not be  penetrated  by  water,  they  are  protected  from 
the  rain.  This  covering  is  developed  more  abun- 
dantly when  the  colonies  of  the  insect  are  moistened. 
According  to  Miihlberg,  it  protects  these  unwelcome 
insects  from  the  beaks  of  insectivorous  birds,  but  it 
is  true  it  also  enables  man  to  find  them.  The 
young  iadividuals  are  much  more  active  than  the  old 
ones.  Whilst  the  latter  remain  fixed  to  the  branch 
they  are  feeding  on  round  the  wounds  and  the 
cracks  in  the  bark  in  which  they  congregate,  climb- 
ing one  upon  the  other  in  such  a  way  that  the 
uppermost  can  scarcely  thrust  their  suckers  through 
the  crowd  into  the  bark,  the  young  ones  move 
about  with  more  or  less  agility,  and  in  this  way  the 
pest  is  spread.  We  need  not  expatiate  upon  their 
changes  of  skin.  It  is  known  that  the  larv;c  of  in- 
sects change  their  skins  periodically  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  growth.  The  American  blight 
moults f  our timesand  the  cast-off  skinsremain  among 
the  colonies.  All  these  wingless  and  sexless  aphides 
reproduce  their  species  without  the  intervention  of 
a  male,  and  the  young  in  their  tarn  give  birth  to 
young  ones  when  about  fifteen  days  old,  and  genera- 
tions of  this  series  succeed  one  another  eight  or 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Let  us 
admit,  says  M.  Miihlberg,  that  in  the  spring  a  fertile 
insect  should  be  in  a  favourable  position,  and 
be  able  to  reproduce  its  species  without  hindrance, 
and  should  be  the  progenitor  of  eight  generations 
of  thirty  individuals,  then  we  would  have  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  a  colony  of  G'jCfiOOflOOflOO  indivi- 
duals. To  show  in  what  a  mass  these  insects  may 
be  found  side  by  side  and  one  on  the  other  (besides 
the  adult  specimens,  the  young  ones  literally 
swarmed),  I  need  only  say  that  I  found  in  the 
middle  of  April,  in  one  wound  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square,  eighty-four  individuals,  which  were  further 
increased  by  several  which  were  bom  during  the 
operation. 

The  winged  individuals  are  born  towards  the 
end  of  the  winter  and  in  the  autumn.  They  are 
produced  from  wingless  specimens  which  have 
undergone  the  complete  cycle  of  metamorphosis — 
that  is  to  say,  which  have  pasted  the  phases  of 
larvae  and  njmph.  The  winged  insects  are  less 
clumsy  in  shape  , than  those  without  wings;  their 
bodies  equally  bear  the  waxy  tofts.  We  have  seen 
that  the  sexless  insects  produce  young  ones.  The 
true  females  also  reproduce  their  species  without 
being  fecundated,  and    give   birth  to  five  or  six 


wingless  young  of  two  different  forms,  which  are 
deposited  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  (Gcethe, 
Miihlberg).  According  to  the  latter  author,  the 
young  are  at  first  enveloped  in  a  very  thin  pellicle 
or  skin,  from  which  they  emerge  in  a  short  time. 
These  young  ones  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  of  a 
greenish  colour  are  males ;  the  others,  which  are 
shorter  and  of  a  yellow  honey  colour,  are  females. 
Each  of  the  latter  contains  a  solitary  egg.  The 
individuals  hatched  from  these  eggs  pass  the  winter 
in  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  stem  near  the  collar  of 
the  roots,  generally  some  inches  from  the  ground. 
It  is  only  when  the  insect  cannot  find  such  quarters 
that  it  climbs  higher  on  the  stem,  or  even  into  the 
larger  branches,  to  shelter  itself  in  some  inequality 
in  the  bark.  These  hybernated  females  lay  for  the 
first  time  in  May,  and  their  progeny  place  them- 
selves in  the  sores  made  the  precedirg  summer,  or 
on  the  young  shoots. 

From  a  practical  point  of  vieWj  it  is,  then,  from 
the  end  of  March  until  the  middle  of  April  that  one 
can  most  successfully  wage  war  against  the  Ame- 
rican blight,  for  at  this  time  the  new  generation  has 
not  yet  come  into  being,  and  the  parent  insects 
have  not  jet  left  their  winter  quarters. 

M.  Miihlberg  is  of  opinion,  from  his  own  ob- 
servations, that  the  wingless  insects,  sexless  or  of 
either  sex,  pass  the  winter  in  any  of  the  sores  in 
which  they  were  hatched  during  the  previous  win- 
ter, even  in  those  on  the  smallest  branches,  and 
begin  in  the  early  spring  to  multiply  their  species. 

The  injuries  caused  by  the  American  blight  are 
often  of  considerable  extent.  Its  presence  on  the 
stems  and  branches  produces  swellings,  wounds, 
and  canker;  the  wood  of  the  trees  becomes  dry 
and  brittle.  The  more  the  tree  is  weakened,  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  attack.  A'igorous  Apple  trees, 
growing  in  good  soil,  suffer  less  from  the  attacks  of 
this  insect  and  are  able  to  resist  them  longer.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  often  in  the  case  of  a  tree 
bearing  two  different  kinds  of  fruit,  one  variety  will 
be  infested  with  a  great  number  of  these  insects, 
whilst  the  other  will  entirely  escape. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  this  blight  does  not 
attack  indifferently  all  kinds  of  Apple  trees.  Those 
kinds  whose  fruits  contain  the  most  sugar  are,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Girard,  more  liable  to  be  infested  than 
those  whose  fruit  are  insipid,  sour,  or  more  espe- 
cially bitter.  These  insects  attack  the  delicate  bark 
of  the  young  branches,  and  in  prefererce  congregate 
round  places  injured  by  some  cause.  Their  punc- 
tures penetrate  into  the  woody  tissues,  and  soon  j 
cause  swelling.s,  whilst  the  wood  becomes  altered  as 
deep  even  as  the  pith.  The  wood  swelling  more 
and  more  rises  up  in  a  wen,  thrusting  itself  upwards ; 
being  subjected  to  this  pressure,  the  bark  cracks, 
and  its  ridges  surround  these  growths  like  lips ;  these 
cracks  are  formed  lengthwise  on  the  branches,  thus 
the  edges  of  the  wound  offer  a  shelter  to  the  blight 
which  huddle  themselves  together  in  it  in  great 
Lumbers.  Upon  these  unhealthy  tissues  the  reite- 
rated punctuiings  by  the  insects  cause  fresh  morbid 
growths,  which  increase  and  form  swellings  on  the 
surface  of  the  branches;  thus  the  characteiistic 
cankers  are  produced,  which  according  to  circum- 
stances ccoupy  in  the  course  of  several  years  a 
quarter,  half,  three  quarters,  or  even  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  branch  for  the  thickness  of  an 
inch,  and  often  attain  the  size  of  a  Hazel  nut,  later 
on  that  of  a  Walnut,  or  even  of  a  child's  fist. 

They  much  resemble  the  canker  known  of  old  on 
Apple  trees,  and  with  which  sometimes  they  are 
identical.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
end  of  the  branches  attacked  in  this  manner;  they 
wither  more  or  less  entirely,  and  beccme  in  every 
case  incapable  of  producing  fruit.  The  ease  with 
which  these  cankers  are  frozen  or  crack  often  even 
to  the  pith  is  another  cause  of  death.  To  these 
injuries  must  be  added  the  decay  which  results  from 
the  moisture  retained  in  these  cavities.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  these  insects  equally  exhaust  the  trees  by 
continually  drawing  off  their  sap,  as  by  the  morbid 
exudations,  and  the  formation  of  sores  and  cankers, 
so  that  the  weakeningof  the  trees  cannot  but  increase. 

The  American  blight  generally  place  themselves 
under  shelter,  and  though  they  like  to  be  exposed 


to  the  south,  they  usually  choose  the  undersides  of 
the  branches,  and  by  choice  they  frequent  the  parts 
least  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  or  wind.  In- 
fection by  this  blight  can  be  easily  recognised  when 
one  examines  with  care  the  parts  of  a  tree  which 
are  affected.  The  white  spots  formed  by  the  num- 
bers of  down-clad  individuals  are  easy  enough  to 
see  even  at  some  distance,  but  a  number  of  insects 
escape  notice  at  first,  hidden  as  they  are  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  produced  by  the  frost ;  if  to 
these  are  added  the  hjbernating  insects  which  are 
quite  free  from  the  cottony  covering,  and  if  one 
considers  their  yellowish  or  brownish  colour,  one  can 
understand  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  finding 
them. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  among  these  insects 
winged  individuals  which  are  able  to  transport 
themselves  to  some  distance,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence found  new  colonies  upon  eligible  trees.  The 
wingless  insects  even  also  make  little  journeys  and 
run  about  for  short  distances,  but  certainly  one  of 
the  most  active  agents  in  disseminating  this  species 
is  the  wind,  which  carries  to  a  distance  through 
space  these  weak  insects  and  deposits  them  on 
trees  in  remote  regions.  Thus  the  Swiss  horticul- 
turists have  remarked  that  in  their  country  the  in- 
fection has  spread  in  the  direction  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds  and  in  the  principal  valleys.  From  the 
main  valleys  the  pest  has  spread  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  lateral  ones. 

The  means  of  combating  these  insects  are  very 
numerous,  so  many  persons  have  proposed  diffe- 
rent ones,  many  of  which  give  good  results.  Of 
the  preventive  measures  suggested  the  best  are 
those  which  endeavour  to  isolate  the  pest.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  persons  who  buy  fruit 
trees  or  grafts  should  carefully  examine  them, 
and  as  much  as  possible  make  sure  to  only  buy 
them  from  nursery  gardens  which  are  free  from 
this  blight.  Above  all  things  the  Swiss  recom- 
mend, first,  to  stop  the  transport  of  the  winged 
individuals  by  destroying  the  blight  on  all  the 
Apple  trees  in  the  neighbourhood ;  secondly,  to  take 
care  in  killing  the  insects  upon  old  trees  not  to  for- 
get the  branches;  it  would  be  well  not  to  work 
when  there  is  much  wind ;  thirdly,  to  examine  with 
care  the  clothes  of  the  workmen  when  once  the 
work  is  finished,  so  that  they  shall  not  in  going  to 
another  orchard  carry  any  of  the  insects  with 
them. 

There  is  no  lack  of  chemicals  for  destroying  the 
American  blight.  Liquids  alone  are  of  any  use, 
powders  having  never  given  good  results ;  coarse 
oils,  decoctions  of  bitter  or  futid  substances,  salts 
of  mercury,  infusions  of  tobacco,  carbolic  acid,  (ur- 
pentine,  alcohol  and  its  derivatives,  essences  and 
essential  oils,  and  dissolved  soap  have  been  recom- 
mended and  all  are  useful  in  killing  this  insect,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  ditticult  to  work 
with  the  greater  part  of  these  materials  and  water, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  homogeneous  mixture. 
Being  lighter,  generally,  than  water  they  separate 
according  to  their  density,  and  besides,  hardly  any 
are  soluble  with  the  others.  Many  of  them  are  in- 
jurious  to  vegetation,  and  some  are  of  a  high  price. 
Doctor  Cramoisy  has  recommended  the  following 
mixture — pyroligneus  acid,  one  thoufand  parts  by 
weight ;  salicylic  acid,  two  parts  ;  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, one  part ;  fnchsine,  one  quarter  of  a  part ;  the 
fuchsine  is  added  simply  to  colour  the  solution, 
which  should  be  diluted  thirty  times  with  water 
when  the  trees  are  in  active  growth,  but  in  the  win- 
ter it  may  be  used  pure.  One  or  two  months  after 
the  application  of  this  caustic,  says  M.  K.  d'Hercules, 
the  old  outer  bark  among  which  are  the  eggs  falls  in- 
to dust  with  the  least  friction,  and  the  baik  becomes 
smooth  and  shining  and  of  a  fine  mahogany  colour. 
The  usual  recommendation  is  to  whitewash  the 
trees,  having  previously  scraped  off  carefully  all 
the  rough  bark  and  to  woik  the  wash  thoroughly 
into  all  the  cracks  and  then  to  water  the  soil  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  and  all  round  it.  We  would  say, 
apropos  of  this,  that  whatever  be  the  substance  em- 
ployed, the  sores  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
their  raised  edges  pared  until  they  are  quite  flat, 
and  the  cracks  should  be  filled  after  beirg  waslfd 
with  the  remedy  with  a  cement  formed  of  grafting 
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wax,  resin,  or  tar  mixed  with  3  per  cent,  of  turpen- 
tine. In  conolnsion,  we  would  say  the  disinfectants 
should  be  applied  with  a  coarse  brash  or  a  bundle 
of  cloth  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  The  liquid 
should  be  forced  into  aU  crevices  and  holes  with  a 
syringe.  If  old  trees  are  being  dealt  with  it  is  as 
well  to  cut  oat  some  of  the  crown  of  the  tree,  and 
to  be  sure  not  to  forget  to  burn  the  branches  cut 
off,  otherwise  the  insects  on  them  will  emigrate  to 
others  and  spread  the  infection.  Lastly,  in  bad 
and  desperate  cases,  it  would  be  better  to  cut  down 
and  grub  np  the  contaminated  trees  and  throw  them 
into  the  lire.  Maurice  Maindron. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


PALMS  FOR  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
I  AM  anxious  to  plant  a  variety  of  these  plants  in 
the  open  air  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Which  are  the 
kinds  you  would  recommend  1 — W.  H. 

*(,*  The  list  of  these  plants  which  have  been 
tried  for  this  purpose  is  a  small  one,  but  as  Palms 
are  now  reasonable  in  price,  experiments  might  be 
tried  at  comparatively  small  cost.  I  would  not, 
however,  start  planting  with  very  small  subjec  is,  as 
they  would  be  such  a  very  long  time  before  they 
made  any  appearance.  Neither  would  I  put  them 
in  open  spaces  at  once.  The  ground  should  be  well 
drained,  and  if  not  good  it  should  be  made  so;  light 
yellow  loam,  decomposed  leaves,  and  sharp  sand  well 
mixed  would  make  a  good  addition  to  the  natural 
soil.  The  Palms  should  be  carefully  planted  and  made 
firm,  and  should  have  the  shelter  of  other  shrubs, 
but  not  be  liable  to  much  overhead  shade  or  drip. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  the  following  kinds  are 
worthy  of  a  trial  in  that  favoured  island,  and  if  you 
start  the  experiment  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
time  to  time  what  success  has  been  met  with. 
ChamiiTops  Fortunei  and  humilis  have  bath  been 
tried,  and  are  now  growing  in  the  island  and  vari- 
ous other  places  with  more  or  less  success,  and,  I 
believe,  would  have  been  more  effective  at  the 
present  moment  had  they  been  protected  as  I  here 
recommend,  but  there  iSj  too  much  thought  of  at 
once  making  them  objects  of  note  and  interest. 
Livistona  australis  is  another  fan-leaved  kind,  a 
hardy  robust  plant,  a  native  of  Australia  ;  it  well 
deserves  a  trial.  Areca  monostachya,  the  Walking- 
stick  Palm  of  Australia,  ii  a  small  growing  kind 
which  should  also  be  tried,  especially  as  so 
many  Australian  plants  thrive  in  the  open  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Other  kinds  from  the  same 
country  are  Seaforthia  elegans  and  Pcychosperma 
Alexandra.  Acanthorrhizi  stauracantha,  a  native 
of  Mexico,  thrives  well  in  a  greenhouse  and 
is  well  deserving  a  trial ;  it  has  palmate  leaves, 
deeply  divided  ;  these  are  dark  green  above  and 
silvery  white  beneath.  The  Kentias,  again,  are  well 
deserving  of  naturalisation,  if  it  is  possible ;  they 
are  fairly  hardy,  stand  well  as  window  plants  in  the 
open  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  daring  the 
summer,  and  also  in  a  cold  room  inside  during  win- 
ter. K.  Fosteriana,  Belmoreana,  and  australis  are 
the  most  reasonable  kinds.  Areca  sapida  and  A. 
Biueri,  natives  of  New  Zealand,  and  also  joined 
sometimes  with  the  Kentias,  might  succeed.  Sabal 
Adansoni,  from  the  United  States,  is  also  a  likely 
sabject,  but  of  very  slow  growth  under  glass  even  ; 
Jabaji  spectabilis  is  a  stoat,  feather  leaved  Palm, 
from  the  cool  parts  of  Chili,  but  also  of  slow  growth  ; 
whilst  Cham;erops  hystrix,  from  Florida,  is  a  fan- 
leaved  kind  worth  trying ;  so  aUo  i^  the  C'alifornian 
Ptitohardia  filifera  and  the  Japanese  Rhapis  flabel- 
li'ormis. 

I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  success  of  any  of 
the  above  kinds,  but  they  are  the  most  likely  ones 
to  succeed.  The  experiment  should  be  well  cirried 
oat.  Ooe  plant  only  of  each  kind  would  not  be  a  fair 
trial,  neither  should  the  plants  be  niiall  and  young. 
The  plants  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  would  be 
those  that  had  been  used  for  a  season  or  two  in  the 
decoration  of  halls  and  apartments;  these  would 
have  become  somewhat  hardened  in  constitution 
and  would  have  made  some  sort  of  hard  stem.  If 
you  have  wooded  grounds  of  various  aspects  and 


means  at  command,  try  it  by  all  means,  and  carry 
out  the  operation  with  a  heart  and  determination  to 
succeed  if  possible. — W.  H.  G. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — Gesnbbas,  winter- FtowEEiNG. —  The 
winter-flowering  kinds  of  Gesnera,  of  which  G. 
zebrina  is  a  well-known  example,  are  not  now  so 
much  grown  as  they  deserve.  Not  only  are  they 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  ornamental-leavtd 
plants,  but  their  flowers  are  also  attractive.  Another 
thing  in  their  favour  is  that  they  take  up  little 
room,  and  bloom  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  not 
plentiful.  Tubers  that  were  started  in  summer  and 
that  afterwards  were  put  singly  or  in  pairs  into  2  inch 
or  3-inch  pots,  should  now  be  moved  into  others 
two  sizes  larger.  These  Gesneras  will  thrive  in 
either  peat  or  loam,  but  where  the  former  can  be 
had  of  good  quality  with  plenty  of  vegetable  fibre 
in  it,  I  should  give  it  the  preference;  a  little  sifted 
leaf-mould  and  some  sand  should  be  added.  Drain 
the  pots  sufficiently,  as  the  roots  will  not  bear  any- 
thing approaching  stagnant  moisture  in  the  soil. 
The  plants  should  have  a  moderate  stove  heat  and 
be  stood  near  the  glass,  as  without  plenty  of  light 
the  foliage  comes  thin  and  wanting  in  colour.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  mealy 
bugs  or  other  insects,  as  if  these  are  allowed  to  get 
established  on  them  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
leaves  will  be  destroyed  in  the  process  of  cleaning. 

Gesnbbas,  summer- flowering. —  G.  Cooperi 
and  G.  Donckelaari  are  representatives  of  the  sum- 
mer-blooming sorts  of  Gesnera.  Some  of  the  kinds 
will  flower  twice  in  the  course  of  the  season,  pro- 
vided they  are  started  early  enough  into  growth,  as 
when  the  first  bloom  is  over  a  fresh  stem  will  ap- 
pear that  will  flower  during  the  end  of  summer. 
When  the  plants  have  done  blooming  they  should 
be  stood  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  and 
have  less  water  given  than  when  they  were  in  active 
growth;  but  whilst  keeping  them  somewhat  drier, 
water  must  not  be  withheld  so  as  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  flag,  as  if  the  tops  do  not  ripen  off  gradu- 
ally, the  tubers  will  suffer  and  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  ensure  their  passing  safely  through  the  winter. 

Globiosas. — As  soon  as  the  plants  go  out  of 
flower  give  less  water,  but,  as  advised  for  the  Ges- 
neras, the  reduction  must  be  gradual  and  such  as 
will  help  them  to  mature  their  growth,  but  not 
cause  the  tops  to  die  off  prematurely.  Through  this 
many  balbous  and  tuberous-rooted  subjects  fail  to 
pass  safely  through  the  winter.  Neither  must  the 
temperature  be  allowed  to  fall  too  low,  as  when  the 
plants  do  not  get  enough  warmth  the  roots  suffer  in 
proportion. 

Anthueium  Scherzerianum. — The  indifferent 
state  this  fine  plant  is  often  seen  in  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  its  cultivation  was  yet  imper- 
fectly understood.  To  have  it  in  the  best  condition 
the  roots  must  be  in  perfect  order.  This  they  will 
never  be  unless  the  material  in  which  they  are 
grown  is  of  the  right  description.  Nothing  of  a 
closer  nature  than  the  fibrous  matter  out  of  the 
best  Orchid  peat,  with  the  earthy  portion  shaken 
out  of  it,  added  to  an  equal  portion  of  chopped 
Sphagnum,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  and 
broken  crocks  or  charcoal,  will  grow  this  Anthuriam 
as  it  should  be.  It  cannot  be  had  in  the  best  state 
it  subjected  to  too  much  warmth.  A  night  tem- 
perature of  50"  through  the  autumn  and  winter 
suits  it  best.  In  spring  and  summer  it  requires  to 
be  grown  proportionately  cool,  yet  at  no  time  should 
the  atmosphere  be  too  dry.  It  ought  to  be  repotted 
every  year,  as  from  the  very  large  quantity  of  water 
which  is  required,  the  soil,  even  when  composed  of 
the  materials  named,  is  liable  to  get  pasty  and  too 
retentive,  in  which  case  the  roots  perish.  When 
this  happens  it  takes  several  years  to  get  the  plants 
up  to  their  right  order  again.  In  this,  Anthurium 
Scherzsrianum  is  similar  to  most  Orchids,  which, 
when  their  roots  perish  prematurely,  are  a  long  time 
in  regaining  their  condition.  Kept  in  a  tempera- 
ture such  as  I  have  named,  the  plants  make  their 
pritcipal  growth  during  the  autumn  months.  The 
best  time  to  repot  is  j  ast  before  growth  begins.  1 


The  work  should  be  carried  out  at  once.  The  plants 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  laid  on  their 
sides,  and  as  much  of  the  old  soil  should  be  got 
away  as  can  be  done  without  injaring  the  roots; 
then,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  the  remainder 
should  be  washed  clean  out  with  the  syringe.  By 
adopting  this  plan  and  completely  renewing  the 
soil  once  a  year,  it  is  kept  in  a  perfectly  sweet  and 
porous  state.  So  managed,  the  plants  will  have 
double  the  quantity  of  healthy  active  roots  which 
they  will  be  found  to  make  when  grown  in  ordinary 
peat  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  longer  time  with- 
out its  being  renewed.  Fill  the  pots  half  full  of 
drainage  and  press  the  material  down  slightly.  As 
soon  as  the  potting  is  completed  water  moderately, 
but  do  not  give  so  much  for  two  or  three  weeks  as 
will  be  necessary  when  the  roots  have  begun  to 
move  freely,  after  which  the  soil  should  have  a  good 
soaking  twice  a  week.  This  Anthurium  is  half 
aquatic,  and  requires  to  be  kept  much  wetter  at  the 
roots  than  most  things  would  bear.  Even  during 
the  first  months  of  the  year  when  at  rest  the  soil 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  nearly  so  dry  as  the 
generality  of  plants  like  it  to  be. 

Seedling  Anthdriums. — Where  seed  of  this 
Anthurium  was  sown  early  in  spring,  the  plants  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  pricking  off.  They  should  be 
put  three  or  four  together  into  3inch  pots.  Fill  the 
pots  half  full  of  drainage,  use  soil  of  a  similar  de- 
scription to  that  advised  for  larger  plants,  only  that 
it  requires  to  be  somewhat  lighter.  The  seedlings 
must  be  kept  quite  moist  at  the  roots,  and  should 
be  stood  near  the  glass  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture through  the  winter,  during  which  time  they 
will  make  considerable  progress,  and  be  in  a  con- 
dition for  putting  singly  into  small  pots  in  spring. 
Anthuriums  in  either  a  large  or  a  small  state  should 
be  syringed  overhead  daily  whilst  they  are  making 
growth,  by  which  means  such  insects  as  thrips,  red 
spider,  and  aphides  will  be  prevented  from  gaining 
a  footing  on  the  leaves. 

Anthurium  Andreanum. —  This  species  has 
scarcely  upheld  the  high  opinion  that  was  formed 
of  it  at  the  time  of  its  introduction.  Like  A.  Scher- 
zerianum, there  are  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
it,  scarcely  two  plants  being  alike.  Some  of  the 
forms  produce  flowers  double  the  size  of  others. 
This  species  is  of  a  somewhat  scandent  habit,  so 
that  when  the  plants  get  strong  enough  to  make 
growth  of  full  size  they  begin  to  spire  up,  each  sac- 
seeding  growth  forming  a  crown  that  emits  roots  on 
a  stem  that  keeps  ascending,  and  in  this  way  they 
soon  mount  up,  so  that  the  crowns  get  much  above 
the  soil.  It  let  go  on  in  this  manner  the  flowers 
come  much  smaller  than  whilst  the  crowns  are 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  pot.  When  in  the  state 
described  it  is  best  to  sever  the  stems  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  crowns  being  lowered  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  They  may  either  be  put  singly  into  suit- 
able sized  pots  or  several  together  into  larger  ones. 
After  being  thus  treated  they  will  soon  get  esta- 
blished, and  will  generally  go  on  for  about  two  years 
before  they  again  push  their  crowns  much  above  the 
soil.  For  ordinary  decorative  use  this  species  is 
best  confined  to  comparatively  small  specimens  that 
consist  of  from  one  to  three  crowns  each.  In  this 
way  the  plants  can  more  easily  be  kept  in  the  con- 
dition that  enables  them  to  produce  full  sized 
flowers.  A.  Andreanum  is  evidently  an  Epiphyte, 
which  accounts  for  its  forming  crowns  that  keep 
mounting  up  away  from  the  pot.  To  grow  it  well  it 
should  have  soil  of  a  like  description  to  that  ad- 
vised for  A.  Scherzerianum.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  tor  breaking  up  plants  that  are  in  the  condition 
mentioned,  as  when  done  at  this  season  it  does  not 
interfere"  with  the  flowering  to  the  extent  that 
follows  their  being  divided  in  spring.  A.  Andrea- 
num likes  more  heat  than  A.  Scherzerianum  ;  when 
kept  in  a  warm  house  it  goes  on  growing  more  or 
less  nearly  all  the  year ;  consequently  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  carrying  out  the  work,  as  the  divided 
plants  will  get  established  before  winter.  It  likes 
plenty  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass 
under  the  influence  of  a  full  amount  of  light.  So 
managed  the  growth  will  be  stouter  and  the  flowers 
proportionately  larger.     In  regard  to  drainage  and 
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potting,  it  should  be  treated  in  the  way  advised  for 
A.  Soherzeriannm. 

PROrAGATlON  OP  OENAMBNTAL-LBAVED  STOVE 

I'LANTS. — Several  of  the  most  desirable  kinds  of  stove 
plants  which  belong  to  the  fine-leaved  section  can, 
with  advantage,  be  increased  at  this  season.  By 
propagating  them  now  they  will  be  much  in  advance 
of  such  as  are  raised  in  spring. 

Crotons.— Small  plants  of  these,  such  as  can  be 
grown  in  O-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  are  best  adapted  for 
room  or  table  decoration.  These  should  always  be 
confined  to  a  single  stem,  as  when  more  than  these 
are  present,  or  side  branches  exist,  the  plants  look 
too  massive.  The  narrow-leaved  varieties,  such  as 
C.  Warreni,  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  C.  Johannis,  C.  ma- 
jestioum,  C.  angnstifolinm,  or  C.  Weismanni,  are  the 
most  effective  for  the  decoration  of  warm  plant 
stoves.  The  bright  colours  of  Crotons,  both  the 
narrow  and  the  large-leaved  varieties,  maks  them 
suitable  for  using  in  this  way.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  larger,  but  it  is  well  to  avoid  very  large  spe- 
cimens unless  for  exceptional  purposes,  as  itis 
better  to  have  a  number  that  are  of  medium  size 
dispersed  about  the  house  than  a  few  large  examples. 
Consequently,  to  keep  up  the  stock,  it  is  necessary 
to  propagate  some  annually.  The  cuttings  should 
consist  of  shoots  about  6  inches  long ;  choose  such 
as  have  the  leaves  highly  coloured.  Fat  them  singly 
into  3-inch  pots ;  they  will  root  in  a  few  weeks. 
Drain,  and  half-fill  the  pots  with  a  mixture  of  sifted 
loam  and  sand  in  equal  proportions,  filling  up  with 
sand  alone.  Cover  with  propagating  glasses,  or 
confine  in  a  striking  frame.  Keep  the  cuttings 
moist,  and  also  shaded  from  the  sun.  A  tempera- 
ture of  about  70°  will  answer  for  them. 

Alocasia  mackorhiza  vAEiEGATA.— In  this  we 
have  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  variegated 
plants.  The  bold  markings  of  its  leaves  stacd  un- 
eqaallcd  by  those  of  any  species  in  cultivation.  To 
have  it  in  good  condition  it  is  necessary  to  propa- 
gate every  year,  as  the  plants  grow  quickly,  and  are 
rarely  so  good  after  they  have  been  grown  two  year.". 
In  selecting  the  suckers  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
to  choose  such  as  have  something  like  an  equal 
balance  of  white  and  of  green  colour  in  the  leaves, 
as  if  they  have  too  much  green  whilst  in  the  sucker 
state,  they  generally  continue  the  same  when  the 
plants  reach  their  full  siza;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  leaves  have  too  much  white  in  them,  the 
plants  rarely  attain  enough  strength.  Take  the 
suckers  off  with  as  many  roots  as  can  be  got,  and 
put  them  into  n-inch  or  G-inch  pots,  drained  and  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  sifted  loam  and  sand,  sprinkling 
a  little  sand  on  the  top.  Stand  them  in  a  striking 
frame,  which  must  be  kept  moderately  moist,  but 
not  too  close,  or  the  leaves  will  decay.  In  a  brisk 
heat  they  will  soon  get  established,  after  which 
move  them  from  the  frame,  and  keep  through  the 
winter  in  a  warm  stove,  giving  pots  two  or  three 
sizes  larger  when  the  roots  seem  to  require  more 
room.  '■■  "• 


again  sent  out.  A  quantity  of  wreaths  are  required 
at  Dale  Park,  and  these  white  Abutilon  flowers  with 
the  petals  turned  hack  and  the  bundle  of  yellow 
stamens  pineliod  out  prove  most  useful,  and  are  ob- 
tainable with  little  cost  or  trouble. 

Cassia  floribunda. — At  Dale  Park  this  Ca=sia 
has  been  effectively  used  in  the  couservatory  for  a 
pillar  plant,  for  which  pnrposa  it  seems  well  adapted, 
as  being  a  strong  grower  it  is  apt  to  become  too  large 
for  a  pot.  Mr.  Sandford  says  that  by  cutting  it  in 
hard  annually  it  throws  out  a  great  quantity  of  shoots 
which  flower  with  the  gi'eatest  freedom.  The  pillar, 
hidden  by  a  fresh  green  growth,  each  shoot  termi- 
nating in  a  large  panicle  of  deep  jellow  flowers,  proved 
the  suitability  both  of  the  plant  and  the  treatment  it 
received. 

Elegant  table  plants. — There  is  something 
yet  to  be  desired  in  the  class  of  plants  usually  em- 
ployed for  table  decoration.    At  the  present  season 


Veitchi,  P.  elegantissimus,  Aralia  leptophylla,  Dra- 
c:una  terminalis,  D.  gracilis,  D.  Cooperi,  Cypeius 
alternifolius  variegatus,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum,  A.  scatnm,  A.  farleyense,  Ananassa 
sativa  variegata,  Reidia  glaucescens,  and  Caladium 
argyrites.  Small  well-grown  Adiantums  in  2J-inch 
pots  are  useful  for  dotting  about  the  table  on 
certain  occasions  for  a  change.  To  get  colour  into 
the  Crotons  and  Dracsnas,  they  must  be  grown  in 
a  light  position,  and  the  Pandanus  potted  in  rather 
poor  sandy  peat. — E.  H. 


VIOLETS  IN  FRAMES  FOR  WINTER. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  have  plenty  of  Violet  blossoms 
in  winter  as  it  is  in  spring  if  the  necessary  means 
can  be  had.  In  the  first  place,  the  young  plants 
must  have  been  propagated  in  spring  not  later  than 


SHORT  NOTES.- STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 


Tuberoses  at  Arundel.— These  are  very  well  grown 
at  ArUDdcl  Castle.  We  recently  saw  a  largo  batch  in  flower, 
the  averaRC  number  of  flowers  on  a  spike  being  about  twenty- 
four  ;  »umc  were  carrying  as  many  as  thirty. 

Xiapageria  alba. — A  large  plant  of  this  at  Arundel  has 
this  ye;ir  t^eiit  up  a  long  ahoot  from  the  ground,  which  has 
terminated  in  a  great  cluster  of  more  than  twenty  flowers, 
forming  a  perfect  umbel. 

BiBmarckia  nobilis. — I  recently  noted  this  rare 
Palm  in  Mr.  Bull's  establishment,  hut  not  in  sufficient 
character  to  enable  cue  to  judge  of  its  beauty.  It 
would  a]>pear  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  genus  I'rit- 
chardia,  and  it  comes  from  the  west  coast  ol:  Madagas- 
car, au  island  eo  prolific  in  new  genera  and  new  tpecies. 
It  is  said  to  become  a  very  handsome  plant,  but  I 
should  imagine  it  is  a  slow  grower.  It  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat. — W.  II.  G. 

Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige.— There  is  a  plant 
of  tliis  in  the  conservatory  at  Dale  Park  with  a  stem 
girthing  11  inches.  Mr.  Sandford  has  a  great  demand 
for  wdiito  flowers,  and  finds  tills  .\butiIon  one  of  the 
most  useful  tilings  he  can  grow,  as  it  continues  to 
flower  the  wliole  year  through.  It  is  a  great  standard 
tree  and  when  the  bram.hes  extend  too  far  they  are 
cut  closely  back,   young    flower-laden   shoots    being 


I'ynis  Ilosti  (showing  fruiting  branch)  from  a  tree  in  the  late  Messrs.  Osborn's  Nursery,  Pidham.     (See  p.  2(17.) 


Coleuses  are  a  good  deal  run  upon,  but  though  they 
are  bright  and  showy  and  are  easily  grown,  they 
can  hardly  be  called  elegant.  Ferns,  especially  se- 
lections from  the  large  family  of  Maiden  hairs, 
and  Pteris  are  always  useful.  Unless  the  room  is  a 
very  large  one,  no  plant,  in  my  opinion,  should  ex- 
ceed 1  foot  or  14  inches  in  height,  and  even  if  the 
room  and  the  party  are  large,  no  plant  on  the 
dinner  table  should  be  higher  than  is  above  set  down, 
but  a  few  taller  plants  may  be  grouped  or  used  as 
single  specimens  on  the  side  tables,  or  to  fill  in  fire- 
places, and  break  up  angles  and  famish  recesses  in 
the  room.  The  following  list  offers  a  good  selection 
of  easily  grown  plants  for  table  work :  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  Aralia  elegantissima,  Croton  angnsti- 
folinm,   C.    Johannis,    C.     majetticum,   Pandanus 


April  (plants  of  one  season's  growth  from  layers  are 
always  best)  and  planted  out  1  foot  apart  in  some 
open  situation  where  the  land  has  been  well  ma- 
nured and  cultivated.  Violets  are  very  exhausting, 
especially  to  the  surface  soil,  and  therefore  they  should 
not  be  planted  on  the  same  land  two  j  ears  in  succes- 
sion. Daring  the  summer  the  surface  must  have 
been  frequently  stirred  to  encourage  growth,  and  in 
a  very  dry,  hot  season  a  mulch  of  old  Mushroom 
manure  between  the  plants  and  an  occasional  soak- 
ing of  water  will  be  very  beneficial.  The  present 
season  has  been  damp,  and  the  plants  are  in  conse- 
quence strong  and  healthy,  and  no  labour  has  been 
incurred  beyond  the  necessary  hoeing  and  weeding. 
If  the  blossoms  are  required  early  in  November  the 
plants  should  soon  be  planted  in  the  frames.  Where 
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Melons  are  grown  in  pits  or  frames  the  Violets  will 
do  very  well  as  a  saccessional  crop  in  the  same 
beds.  If  there  has  been  any  red  spider  on  the 
Melons  the  frames  should  be  well  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  water  before  the  Violets  are  planted. 
Melons  are  usually  grown  in  heavy  loam,  and  to  suit 
the  Violets  a  few  inches  of  leaf -mould  should  be 
placed  on  the  surface  and  well  blended  by  forking 
it  over.  Move  the  plants  with  good  balls  and 
plant  them  so  that  they  do  not  quite  touch 
each  other.  Water  them  well  in  and  keep  the 
lights  off  for  the  present,  or  till  the  nights  be- 
come colder,  and  at  all  times  when  not  absolutely 
freezing  the  plants  must  have  ventilation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  best  double-Sowered  Violet  for  growing  in 
frames  is  Marie  Louise.  The  single-flowered  Nea- 
politan is  very  sweet.  For  open-air  culture  the 
single  Russian  in  some  of  its  improved  forms  is  the 
hardiest  and  best.  But  in  dealing  with  the  latter, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  them  well  in  an  open 
situation  and  transplant  to  a  sheltered  place 
where  some  temporary  covering  can  be  placed  over 
them  in  severe  weather.  White  Violets  are  not 
generally  so  much  cared  for  as  are  the  blue-flowered 
varieties ;  the  white  Russian  is  very  hardy,  and 
Queen  Victoria,  a  double-flowered  white  kind,  is  very 
sweet.  The  frame  must  be  matted  up  in  severe 
weather,  and  during  mild  weather  sufiioient  water 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  A  hot- 
water  pipe  through  the  pit  would  be  an  advantage, 
though  it  should  not  be  used  till  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  E.  H. 


Iris  stylosa, — Those  who  want  flowers  in  the 
winter  should  grow  this  plant,  as  it  only  requires 
a  warm  greenhouse  temperature  to  bring  it  into 
flower,  and  at  other  times  it  gives  very  little  trouble. 
It  might  possibly  live  and  flower  in  the  open  air, 
but  it  is  so  lovely  under  glass  that  I  have  not  tried 
it.  The  blue  colour  which  predominates  in  the 
flowers,  and  the  charming  gold  bands,  together  with 
a  delightful  fragrance,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  winter  -  flowering  plants.  The  most 
effective  way  of  growing  this  Iris  is  to  cultivate  it 
in  rather  large  pots,  as  it  is  a  strong  -  rooting  sub- 
ject and  requires  plenty  of  pot  room.  The  best  lot 
of  plants  I  ever  had  was  grown  in  pots  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  left  undisturbed  for  three  years, 
but  well  supplied  in  spring  and  summer  with  liquid 
manure.  Bsing  evergreen,  they  may  be  potted  at 
any  time  ;  but  the  best  time  is  as  soon  as  they  go 
out  of  flower,  and  they  will  then  have  sufficient  time 
to  strengthen  for  flowering  the  next  year.  Speci- 
mens that  have  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse  should 
not  be  placed  out  of  doors  until  early  in  the 
summer.  A  cold  frame  protected  frciu  frost 
will  afford  them  all  the  shelter  they  need.  When 
placed  out  of  doors  the  pots  should  be  plunged  to 
their  rims  in  soil  or  ashes,  giving  plenty  of  water  in 
dry  weather. — J.  C.  C. 

Aristolochia  elegans. —  Though  the  genus 
Aristolochia  is  an  extensive  one,  very  few  members 
of  it  are  ever  met  with  in  gardens,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  flowers  are  not  showy, 
and  in  otherstheyare  notfreelyproduced,whilesome 
are  most  disagreeably  scented.  To  the  species  under 
notice,  however,  none  of  these  objections  will  apply, 
for  it  produces  its  beautifully  marked  blossoms  in 
great  profusion,  and  they  are  almost,  if  not  quite 
scentless.  No  description  can  convey  an  idea  of 
the  delicate  velvety  reticulation  that  overspreads 
the  yellowish  groundwork  of  the  flower,  but  the 
coloured  plate  of  it  given  in  The  Garden,  June  10, 
1886,  shows  its  distinct  and  peculiar  markings. 
This  Aristolochia  is,  like  most  of  its  class,  of  climb- 
ing habit,  but  is  more  fitted  for  small  houses  than 
for  a  larger  structure,  one  reason  being  that  unless 
the  flowers  are  brought  near  the  eye  their  delicate 
markings  are  lost.  The  foliage  is  of  a  peculiarly 
glaucous  green  colour,  and  when  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing freely  very  handsome.  It  is  so  free-flowering  in 
a  small  state,  that  I  have  had  plants  raised  from  cut- 
tings bloom  freely  when  in  4-inch  pots.  It  will 
succeed  either  in  the  temperature  of  a  stove  or  that 
of  an  intermediate  house,  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  will  strike  root  at  any  time  during  the  summer 


if  put  in  a  close  propagating  case.  The  very  stout 
shoots  should  not  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
weaker  and  shorter-jointed  ones  aie  far  less  liable 
to  decay.  Besides  this  mode  of  increase  seeds  are 
occasionally  produced,  and  if  sown  directly  they  are 
ripe  the  young  plants  quickly  make  their  appear- 
ance and  grow  away  freely. — H.  P. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

FERNS  AT  CHELSEA. 
These  plants  are  too  numerous  at  Mr.  Bull's  esta- 
blishment to  think  of  enumerating  a  tithe  of  them 
in  the  space  of  a  short  article,  but  now  that  the 
taste  for  these  beautiful  plants  is  again  reviving 
a  few  brief  notes  upon  some  of  the  varieties  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  may  be  found  useful. 

Cheilanthes  chloeophylla  is  notable  as  a 
basket  Fern,  its  stems  are  naked  for  1  foot  or  18 
inches  and  dark  brown  in  colour,  the  leafy  portion 
being  about  the  same  length  by  9  inches  or  more  in 
width;  the  segments  are  small  and  bright  green. 
When  well  grown  it  forms  an  elegant  object  in  a 
hanging  basket,  but  it  requires  great  attention  in 
watering.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  South 
America,  and  thrives  well  in  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. 

Odontosobia  fumarioides, — This  belongs  to 
the  section  of  the  genus  which  has  scandent  and  in- 
definite fronds.  Its  segments  are  small  and  deeply 
lobed,  and  the  stem  and  rachises  are  armed  with 
sharp  prickles.  This  very  elegant  plant  may  be 
trained  upon  the  roof,  where  it  will  act  as  a  shade 
to  some  of  the  species  which  do  not  require  much 
shelter  from  the  sun.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  Davallia  fumarioides,  and  comes  from  Jamaica. 
It  requires  the  warmth  of  a  stove.  A  better  known 
plant  is  a  very  near  relative,  0.  acnleata,  which  is 
larger  in  all  its  parts;  this  is  a  common  plant  in 
Jamaica  and  the  other  West  Indian  Islands. 

Anemia  rotundifolia  is  another  rarity  of  the 
colleclion,  and  which  I  believe  is  not  yet  in  com- 
merce; it  is  a  pinnate  species,  the  barren  fronds 
being  prolonged  and  rooting  at  the  ends,  the  fruit- 
ing fronds  being  erect.  It  is  a  warm  house  species 
from  South  Brazil,  and  is  a  pretty  variation  in  the 
genus.     It  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull. 

Adiantum  speciOSUM. — This  is  a  handsome 
climbing  species  of  Maiden-hair,  and  produces 
fronds  several  feet  in  length.  It  has  jet-black 
stems  and  rachises ;  the  fronds  are  branched.  It 
is  a  handsome  stove  Fern,  widely  distributed  in 
South  America. 

Gtmnogramma  elegantissima. — This  is  one  of 
the  new  plants  of  the  establishment,  and  it  well 
deserves  the  appellation  of  most  elegant.  It  is  a 
variety  of  G.  gloriosa,  a  plant  which  it  resembles  in 
habit,  but  its  fronds  are  longer  and  somewhat 
narrower,  and  the  pinnas  and  pinnules  are  both  more 
distant.  It  will  thrive  either  as  a  pot  or  basket 
plant,  but  it  requires  stove  heat. 

Davallia  fijiensis  plumosa  may  be  seen  here 
in  quantity  and  in  marvellous  beauty,  and  was 
originally  sent  out  from  this  establishment.  In- 
dependent of  its  beautiful,  feathery,  deep  green 
fronds  being  such  a  rare  ornament  in  the  plant 
stove,  they  are  also  well  suited  for  cutting  to  mix 
with  cut  flowers.  It  is  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
the  intermediate  house. 

Phymatodes  Billardieri  cbistata. — To  this 
establishment,  I  believe,  is  also  due  the  introduction 
of  the  crested  form  of  this  New  Zealand  plant, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  tasselled  varieties  of  exotic 
Ferns.  It  resembles  the  normal  state  of  the  plant, 
except  in  its  having  a  crest  upon  each  of  the  tips  of 
the  segments  of  the  frond,  and  is  a  charming  variety 
to  those  whose  tastes  lean  towards  these  tasselled 
plants.  It  thrives  admirably  in  the  greenhouse 
fernery. 

LoMARtA  OILIATA. — This  is  a  pretty  small-grow- 
ing plant  from  New  Caledonia,  introduced  some  few 
years  ago,  but  which  is  by  no  means  common.  It 
appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  L  gibba,  but  is  tho- 1 


roughly  distinct  from  that  species.  The  stem  is 
slender,  and  it  does  not  carry  a  large  head,  the 
fronds  seldom  exceeding  1  foot  in  length,  and  they 
are  more  frequently  less.  The  pinn;v  are  somewhat 
distant,  coarsely  toothed,  and  light  green  in  colour. 
It  thrives  in  a  warm  greenhouse  fernery. 

Doryoptebis  ludbns. — This  is  a  grand  species 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ball,  and  it  is  now  getting  out  of 
its  immature  state  and  is  bearing  large  palmately- 
lobed,  deep  green,  coriaceous  fronds.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  all  the  species  of  Doryopteris  produce,  in 
the  first  instance,  simple  sagittate  fronds;  these, 
however,  cannot  be  called  sterile  fronds,  as  they  are 
frequently  fertile,  and  from  spores  obtained  from 
fronds  of  this  shape  I  have  raised  young  plants  in 
abundance.  One  species  retains  the  simple  fronds, 
and  is  called  D.  sagittifolia.  They  are  all  stove 
Ferns,  D.  ludens  coming  from  India  and  the  adjacent 
islands ;  consequently  requires  stove  heat. 

Cheilanthes  tombntosa  is  a  species  from 
Mexico  and  the  Southern  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently thrives  best  in  a  greenhouse,  and  it  does 
not  like  to  be  wetted  overhead.  It  is  of  tufted 
habit,  and  produces  ovate-lanceolate  fronds,  which 
are  from  G  inches  to  1  foot  long  and  about  3  inches 
broad  ;  they  are  three  times  divided,  the  segments 
being  small,  greyish  above,  woolly  beneath.  It  is 
an  elegant  plant. 


Propagating. 


Deciduous  shrubs. — As  an  illustration  of  the 
readiness  with  which  many  shrubs  can  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  put 
in  soon  after  midsummer,  I  may  mention  that  out 
of  a  number  put  in  six  weeks  ago  and  placed  in  an 
ordinary  garden  frame,  which  was  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  a  time,  the  Weigelas,  Deutzias,  and 
Ampelopsis  are  already  rooted  and  potted  off  into 
small  pots,  so  that  in  the  spring  they  can  be 
planted  out  in  a  bed  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
will  then  grow  away  at  once.  This  method  of  pro- 
pagation is  of  great  advantage  in  the  case  of  any  of 
the  newer  varieties,  as  small  shoots  can  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  and  weak  as  they  are,  they 
will  be  available  for  planting  out  in  the  following 
spring;  whereas  if  left  till  the  autumn  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  much  larger  cuttings,  so  that  a 
plant  would  not  yield  so  many  of  them,  and  besides 
this  a  season  is  gained  by  the  summer  cattings. 

Aralia  spinosa,  whose  large  terminal  panicles 
of  blossoms  form  such  a  conspicuous  feature  just 
now,  can  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots  taken  at  almost  any  season,  as  can  another 
late  summer  and  autumn  flowering  shrub,  Cleroden- 
dron  triohotomum. 

Grafting  Conifer.^. — Though  young  plants  of 
the  different  Conifers  that  have  been  struck  from 
cuttings  are  generally  preferable  to  grafted  speci- 
mens, yet  this  operation  is  often  carried  out,  for  in 
the  first  place  some  kinds  that  root  only  with  the 
very  greatest  diSiculty  may  be  readily  grafted  on 
some  allied  kind,  while  a  grafted  plant  will  grow 
more  quickly  during  its  earlier  stages  than  one  raised 
from  a  cutting.  The  operation  of  grafting  may  be 
carried  out  at  any  time  during  this  month  and  the 
next,  provided  plenty  of  stocks  are  at  hand  in  the 
shape  of  small  plants  well  established  in  pots.  After 
grafting  the  plants  must  be  kept  very  close  for  a 
time,  and  if  a  case  in  a  propagating  house  is  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  it  must  be  away  from  the 
influence  of  fire  heat,  otherwise  an  ordinary  garden 
frame  is  preferable.  The  last  should  be  in  a  shady 
spot,  and  yet  so  situated  that  it  is  clear  of  the  drip 
of  trees,  and  it  should  also  be  as  nearly  air-tight  as 
possible.  The  stocks  must,  of  course,  be  as  nearly 
related  to  the  scions  as  possible,  and  the  best  are 
furnished  by  young  seedling  plants  that  have  been 
lifted  in  early  spring,  and  after  being  potted 
plunged  out  of  doors  till  they  are  required.  When 
they  are  of  the  thickness  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a 
pencil  is  a  good  time  for  grafting,  especially  if  they 
are  young  and  vigorous,  as  any  wounds  that  are 
made  quickly  heal.  Should  the  stocks  be  very  long 
they  may  be    shortened    back   somewhat    before 
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grafting,  but  as  the  method  usually  employed  is 
that  known  as  veneer  or  side-grafting,  the  stock 
must  not  have  all  its  branches  removed,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  enough  to  maintain  a  circulation 
of  sap.  The  principal  consideration  is  to  have  both 
stock  and  scion  in  a  healthy  state,  and  having 
effected  as  complete  a  union  as  possible,  tie  the 
graft  securely  in  position.  Should  the  place  for  the 
reception  of  the  grafted  plants  be  thoroughly  air- 
tight, no  grafting  wax  nor  clay  will  be  necessary  on 
the  point  of  union,  but  one  great  thing  to  be  ob- 
served in  watering  is  not  to  let  any  of  the  moisture 
run  down  between  the  stock  and  scion,  as  if  this 
happens  failure  will  in  all  probability  be  the  result. 
When  united  a  little  more  air  must  be  given  until 
the  plants  are  gradually  inured  to  full  exposure, 
when  the  top  of  the  tcion  may  be  removed  by  de- 
grees. Care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the 
union  is  quite  complete  before  the  ligatures  are 
loosened. 

Rhus  glabra  laciniata.— The  characteristic 
illustration  of  this  in  The  Garden  suggests  how 
readily  it  can  be  propagated  by  pieces  of  the 
roots  taken  early  in  the  spring,  cut  up  into  lengths 
of  1 J  inches  to  2  inches,  dibbled  into  pans  of  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  slight  heat.  In  the  event  of 
removing  any  plants  of  this  during  the  winter,  a 
look-out  may  be  kept  for  a  few  roots  suitable  for 
propagating  purposes.  Among  other  shrubs  there 
illustrated, 

Rhodotypos  keebioides  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  taken  now  and  kept 
close  in  an  ordinary  frame  till  struck,  and  the  same 
remarks  will  also  apply  to 

Raphiolepis  japonica,  cuttings  of  which  will 
strike  more  readily  if  they  are  formed  of  the  entire 
shoot  separated  from  the  parent  plant  just  at  its 
best.  This  last  does  not  grow  very  vigorously,  an 
entire  shoot  seldom  exceeding  (j  inches  long,  and 
generally  less.  The  very  strongest  shoots  do  not 
furnish  the  best  cuttings. 

DiPLADENiAS,  Ixoras,  and  numerous  other  stove 
plants  are  usually  propagated  from  cuttings  taken 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  but 
where  press  of  work  has  prevented  this  being  done, 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  put  in  now  will  strike 
root,  though  of  course  it  takes  a  longer  time  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  taken  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  they  are  not  in  such  good  condition  to 
pass  the  wioter  as  spring-struck  cuttings.  As 
autumn  approaches  more  care  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent cuttings  of  a  succulent  nature  from  damping 
than  is  required  earlier  in  the  season.  A  little 
gentle  bottom-heat  is  of  service  at  this  time  of  the 
year  to  hasten  the  formation  of  roots,  as  the  more 
(luiokly  they  strike  the  stronger  they  will  become 
before  winter.  T. 


liaising  small  seeds.— In  reply  to  "A.  A." 
in  The  Garden,  August  25  (p.  189),  I  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  in  the  case  of  seeds  that  take  some 
time  to  germinate  to  rover  the  soil  with  Moss.  If  the 
air  can  be  in  a  great  measure  excluded  from  the 
surface  soil,  the  mofsy  or  fungoid  growth  will  not 
be  so  likely  to  be  troublesome.  The  spores  are 
floating  in  the  air,  and  if  they  can  be  kept  from 
settling  on  the  soil  the  green  crust  that  forms  on 
the  seed-pans  will  not  often  make  its  appearance. 
My  favourite  way  is  to  fill  the  pans  to  within  1  inch 
of  the  rim.  The  space  thus  left  I  fill  up  with 
Moss,  and  on  this  I  put  a  pane  of  glass,  of  which  I 
have  a  number  cut  to  the  size  of  the  pots,  pans,  and 
boxes  I  II  ?e.  Not  only  does  this  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  fungoid  growth,  but  the  surface  soil  is 
maintained  in  that  equable  condition  that  specially 
favours  the  quick  and  safe  geimination  of  seeds. 
Some  such  plan  as  this  must  be  followed  with  hard- 
coated  seeds,  or  they  do  not  come  up  well.  I 
have  no  succsss  with  Cyclamen  seed  unless  I  cover 
the  soil  with  some  light  material.  In  addition  to 
the  advantages  above  mentioned  the  cherk  on 
evaporation,  whereby  watering  is  in  a  great  measure 
obviated,  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  less 
seeds  are  watered  the  more  surely  will  they  come 
through,  that  is  it  the  soil  can  be  kept  moist  with- 
out doing  so.  I  always  well  moisten  the  compost 
previous  to  sowing,  then  put  some  fine  dry  soil  on 


it,  sow  the  seed  and  press  it  firmly.  This  partly 
buries  them,  so  that  very  small  seeds  require  nothing 
more  than  the  covering  of  Moss.  Of  course,  the 
pans  must  be  well  watched,  removicg  the  Moss  the 
moment  the  plants  appear,  but  keeping  on  the  glass 
a  few  days  longer.— J.  C.  B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL, 

August  28. 
There  was  not  a  very  large  meeting  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  but  great  interest  was  evinced 
in  the  things  sent,  and  certificates  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four  were  awarded.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  was  the  magnificent  display  of  Gladioli  from 
Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  which  worthily 
merited  the  silver  Banksian  medal  awarded. 
Hardy  flowers  were  not  numerous,  but  some  of 
M.  Crozy's  new  varieties  of  Cannas,  sent  by  Messrs, 
Cannell  and  Sons,  merit  special  notice  as  showing 
how  these  plants,  hitherto  grown  for  their  hand- 
some foliage,  are  now  being  improved  in  the  size, 
quality,  colour,  and  profusion  of  their  flowers. 
Good  as  these  new  kinds  are,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  now  that  the  improvement  of  the  Canna 
has  begun,  that  even  they  will  soon  be  surpassed  by 
beautiful  kinds  as  yet  undreamt  of. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  under. 

To  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  for  the 
following  Gladioli : — 

NicON. — A  magnificent  kind,  with  flowers  of  im- 
mense size,  fine  form,  and  of  a  soft,  beautiful  colour, 
the  upper  petals  being  flesh- white  with  tiny  flakes 
of  rose,  the  two  lower  petals  similarly  tinted  at  the 
tips,  but  passing  to  a  delicate  cream.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  Gladioli  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

Mago. — A  rich  and  telling  crimson-scarlet,  the 
lower  inner  petal  being  white  in  the  throat.  A 
distinct  and  showy  kind. 

Maoas. — This  kind  produces  a  very  fine  spike, 
and  the  flowers  are  large,  French-white  in  colour, 
with  a  slight  suffusion  of  lilac,  which  deepens  in 
the  throat.     It  is  indeed  a  splendid  variety. 

Cebes— A  fine  spike,  with  large  and  beautiful 
flowers  of  a  crimson-magenta  colour. 

Bullion. — A  distinct  and  pretty  kind,  producing 
large  flowers  of  a  soft  yellow  hue,  flaked  and  suf- 
fused with  delicate  rose. 

Accia.  —  Scarlet,  suffused  and  overlaid  with 
crimson. 

Delphinium  hobus.— A  beautiful  variety,  pro- 
ducing massive  spikes  of  deep  violet-blue  flowers, 
with  a  white  centre.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Sons. 

Gaillardia  splendidissima. — This,  also  from 
Messrs.  Kelway,  was  possibly  certificated  because  of 
its  being  double,  for  there  were  single  kinds  in  the 
same  box  far  superior. 

Adiantum  versailleuse.— a  new  Maiden-hair 
of  the  Luddemannianum  type,  which  kind  it  some- 
what resembles  in  habit,  but  is  very  distinct.  It  is 
of  dense  tufted  habit,  with  fronds  about  (!  inches 
high,  the  pinnules,  which  are  a  little  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  Maiden-hair  and  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  cluster  at  the  tip  of  the  frond,  giving  the 
plant  a  distinct  and  characteristic  appearance. 
From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Beauty  op  Brentwood. — 
Inlike  many  of  the  so-called  Cactus  Dahlias,  this  is 
the  nearest  approach  in  form  to  the  old  Juarezi  of 
any  we  have  seen.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Juarezi 
with  petals  similar  to  these  of  its  parent,  but  in  colour 
magenta-purple.  Shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  W.  Keith,  Brentwood. 

Dahlia  (single)  Victoria.— Pretty  in  colour, 
a  velvet  crimson  with  a  white  band  down  the  centre 
of  the  petal.  Distinct  and  free.  From  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley. 

Dahlia  (single)  DuciiBf-s  oi'  Albany. — This, 
also  from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  is  a  distinct  kind 
of  a  peculiar  shade  of  lilac  and  buff. 


To  the  following  Begonias  and  Cannas  from 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  :— 

Begonia  (tuberous)  The  Lady.— This  is  a 
single-flowered  white  form,  the  blooms  being  large, 
of  round  form,  good  substance,  and  nearly  erect. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Lascelles. — This  is  a  double- 
flowered  kind,  free  and  distinct,  and  of  a  soft  rose 
colour  fading  to  creamy  white  in  the  centre.  The 
individual  rosette-like  blooms  were  very  large. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Lynch. — This  is  also  a  double- 
flowered  kind  with  salmon-coloured  flowers. 

Canna  Admiral  Couebet. —  A  distinct  ard 
beautiful  Canna,  producing  fine  foliage  and  a  large 
spike  of  beautiful  showy  flowers,  which  are  yellow 
with  brownish  markirgs. 

Canna  Madame  Just. — This,  like  thepreviots 
kind,  was  conspicuous  for  the  size  of  its  flowers,  and 
the  abundance  with  which  they  are  produced,  the 
colour  being  a  deep  orange- yellow. 

Canna  Capriceux. — The  flowers  of  this  kind 
were  distinct  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  orange, 
scarlet  in  colour,  the  edges  of  the  petals  bordered 
and  fringed  with  deep  orange. 

Canna  Fhancisque  Mokel. — This  bind  was 
sent  by  both  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich  crimson  and  very 
effective. 

Odontoglossum  Karwinskii.— This  was  the 
only  Orchid  certificated.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Vanner,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst.  The  scape 
was  nearly  a  yard  long  and  well  flowered,  the 
flowers  in  colour  both  in  the  green  and  yellow  mark- 
ings of  the  sepals  and  petals  and  the  violet-tinted 
two-lobed  lip  being  suggestive  of  those  of  a 
Zygopetalum. 

Campanula  isophylla  alba.— This  is  certainly 
very  beautiful,  whether  in  a  pot  or  on  a  warm 
rockery,  but  considering  it  is  now  a  well-known 
plant  common  in  many  gardens,  there  does  not 
appear  much  wisdom  in  certificating  it.  From  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  a  very  interesting  group 
of  plants,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal.  The  group  comprised  good  speci- 
mens of  Sarracenias,  Droseras,  Cephalotus,  Dionasa 
muscipnla,  and  some  Orchids,  amongst  which  were 
noted  Cypripedium  superbiens,  cenanthum,  Har- 
risianum  and  its  variety  superbum,  tessellatum,  and 
porphyrenm.  Cattleya  eldorado,  the  showy  and 
beautiful  Cattleya  Dowiana,  Oncidium  Jonesianum, 
were  also  noticed.  These  things,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  small  Palms  and  Ferns,  made  a  fine,  instruc- 
tive, and  interesting  group  of  plants  rarely  seen. 
Groups  such  as  this  might  do  much  to  popularise 
and  draw  visitors  to  these  meetings. 

Orchids,  beyond  what  were  comprised  in  Mr. 
Williams'  group,  were  very  few.  Disa  lacera  was 
sent  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  of  The  Grange,  WaUington, 
Surrey,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  botanical  cer- 
tificate. It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  botanical  curi- 
osity, for  the  peculiar  Delphinium-like  blue  hood 
forming  the  upper  portion  of  the  flower,  and  the 
violet  lip,  with  edges  cut  into  a  fringe,  combine  to 
form  a  flower  of  interest  and  with  some  beauty. 
This  has  also  flowered  at  Straffan.  Cattleya  Lod- 
digesi,  C.  Doux's  variety,  was  sent  by  Mr.  C. 
Doux,  who  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  Tricho- 
centrum  Ella,  from  Mr.  P.  T.  White,  Wincbmore 
Hill,  was  awarded  a  botanical  certificate.  Satyrinm 
orangeum  is  a  half-hardy  Orchid  that  was  noted 
among  Jlr.  Ware's  collection  of  hardy  flowers.  As 
the  "  dog-Latin "  name  given  to  it  implies,  the 
colour  is  orange  yellow  the  flower  being  hooded,  and, 
like  the  other  Satyriums,  having  two  spurs. 

Hardy  flowers  were  not  very  numerous,  but  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  had  an  interesting  group  to  which  a 
bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Papaver 
bracteatum  was  shown  in  good  form,  and  a  nice 
selection  of  the  cool-looking  Iceland  Popples. 
Among  Liliums  were  L.  longiflorum,  Batemannia;, 
the  Tiger  Lily,  and  its  double  form,  which,  however, 
does  not  seem  a  very  desirable  variety,  and  is  not 
far  removed  from  a  monstrosity.  The  Montbretias 
Pottsi  and  crocosmiseflora  were  well  shown,  and 
proved  how  useful  they  are  for  the  garden,  and 
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also  for  cntting  from  late  in  snmmer.  Among  a 
few  Phloxes,  a  white  one,  named  Independence, 
was  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  purity  of  the  flowers, 
their  size,  and  the  profusion  with  which  they  are 
produced  upon  the  spikes.  A  good  bunch  of 
Coreopsis  lanceolata  shows  what  a  beautiful 
and  indispensable  plant  this  is  in  every  good 
garden,  for  it  is  most  useful  for  cutting  from,  and 
continues  to  flower  for  several  months.  MiUa 
biflora  with  its  pure  white  flowers  was  notice- 
able, and  the  great  yellow  heads  of  Centaurea  maoro- 
cephala.  Globe  Flowers  are  somewhat  out  of  season 
now  ;  probably  the  bunches  shown  are  the  result  of 
the  peculiar  season  we  have  experienced.  Malva 
mosohata  alba  is  always  beautiful,  either  in  a 
cut  state  or  in  the  garden.  There  were  in  this 
group  several  nicely  flowered  specimens  of  the 
orange  Satyrium  already  noted,  also  one  of 
the  new  Gladiolus-flowered  Cannas,  Francisque 
Morel,  before  mentioned  amongst  those  certificated. 

Among  the  fine  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Kelway, 
besides  those  certificated,  Dares,  a  fine  salmon-red, 
was  noted,  also  Pompus,  beautiful  cerise ;  Olympia, 
a  fine  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  white  band  down  the 
centre  of  the  petal ;  and  many  older,  but  stiU  beauti- 
ful kinds. 

Dahlias  of  the  single  pompon  and  decorative  class 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of 
Crawley,  to  whom  a  bronze  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded,  and  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  A  box  of  Gail- 
lardias  from  Messrs.  Kelway  contained,  besides  the 
double-flowered  kind  certificated,  some  excellent 
single  sorts,  distinct  in  colour  and  variable  in  form. 
One  called  A  la  Mode  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
quilled  petals,  while  another,  named  Erard,  has  very 
large  yellow  flowers.  The  same  firm  also  had  a 
stand  of  Delphiniums,  two  kinds,  named  Lycas  and 
Balfe,  being  most  noticeable,  and  both  of  them  of 
deep  shades  of  blue.  Messrs.  Munro  and  Ferguson, 
of  Edinburgh,  sent  a  selected  form  of  Matricaria 
inodora  fl.pl.,  named  Snowdrop,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  larger  and  of  a  purer  white  than  those  of 
the  type. 

The  group  of  seedling  tuberous  Begonias  from 
Messrs.  Cannell  was  awarded  a  bronze  Banksian 
medal.  There  were  some  very  fine  flowers  in  both 
single  and  double  forms,  and  the  plants  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  sturdiness  of  habit,  and  the 
size,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  flowers.  The 
splendid  Cannas  sent  by  this  firm,  the  result  of  M. 
Crozy's  labours,  created  quite  a  sensation. 

A  few  seedling  Carnations,  not  of  any  striking 
merit,  were  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Gate,  Belchamp,  Clare, 
SafEolk,  and  a  kind  named  Juliet,  a  yellow 
ground  variety  of  tree  habit,  came  from  Messrs. 
Walshaw,  of  Scarborough.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Ealing, 
sent  some  good  spikes  of  a  distinct  free-flowering 
rosy  Phlox  named  rosalba. 

Mr.  W.  Roupell  sent  a  little  group  consisting  of 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  grown  in  pots,  and  the  ex- 
quisite, though  not  often  seen,  Funkia  grandi- 
flora.  This  was  grown  in  a  pot,  and  was  a  very 
good  specimen,  carrying  eight  spikes  of  its  sweet 
pure  white  tubular  flowers.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent 
boxes  of  the  orange,  lemon  and  striped  Marigolds, 
fine  flowers.  From  the  same  firm  came  a  Sun- 
flower of  the  annual  type  named  Primrose  Dame. 
It  is  of  a  soft  primrose  colour,  and  a  kind  that  wiU 
prove  useful  to  those  who  do  not  care  for  the 
strong  and  staring  deep  yellows. 

A  most  interesting  collection  of  Stocks  and 
Asters  came  from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chis- 
wick.  In  days  gone  by  they  were  common,  yet 
beautiful,  in  English  gardens,  but  now  they  are 
rarely  seen,  and  we  search  in  vain  for  a  nice  bed  of 
Asters,  although  they  are  almost  indispensable  in  a 
good  garden,  and  what  can  be  sweeter  than  a  good 
bed  of  Stocks  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exten- 
sive tria's  of  these  now  being  carried  on  at  Chis- 
wick,  the  proving  of  the  best  varieties  and  t.xhibit- 
ing  them  as  here  shown  may  help  to  restore  two  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  annual  flowers  to  popular 
favour.  Mr.  Barron  also  sent  two  very  fine  spikes  of 
Hedjchium  Gardnerianum,  whose  sweet  perfume 
quite  pervaded  one  end  of  the  DriU  Hall.  Hollyhock 
blooms,  both  seedling  and  named  kinds,  were  sent 
by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  West  Dalwich. 


Fruit  committee. — Though  several  seedling 
Melons  were  presented,  no  award  was  made,  as  they 
did  not  prove  equal  to  already  existing  kinds.  A 
seedling  black  Grape  from  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Chats- 
worth,  was  not  considered  to  be  meritorious.  A 
nice  collection  of  fruit  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
especially  noticeable  being  some  fine  samples  of  the 
Sea  Eagle  Peach.  Among  early  Apples  Irish  Peach 
looked  about  the  best.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  of  early  Apples,  and  there  are  none  to 
compare  with  it  for  briskness  of  flavour  and  firm- 
ness of  flesh.  It  deserves  to  be  more  extensively 
grown,  as  some  of  the  early  Apples  are  very  soft 
fleshed  and  would  not  be  tolerated  but  for  the  one 
merit  of  earliness.  In  the  collection  was  a  fine  dish 
of  Jargonelle  Pears,  and  among  Plums,  Denniston's 
Superb  was  noted  as  a  good,  but  not  common 
Plum.  An  interesting  collection  of  Plums  came 
from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  Reine 
Claude  d'Oullins  being  represented  by  a  dish  of 
very  fine  fruits.  This  is  a  very  good  dessert  Plum, 
and  belongs  to  the  Green  Gage  class.  Gisborne's 
was  also  noted  as  a  nice-looking,  though  uncom- 
mon Plum.  A  seedling  Apple  of  the  Lord  Sufiield 
type  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lymm,  Emmeth,  Wis- 
bech, and  Mr.  W.  RoupeU  was  accorded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  a  good  basket  of  well-grown  Frontignan 
Grapes,  also  some  nice  little  bunches  of  the  white 
Grape  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  grown  in  an  11-inch  pot. 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  of  Leicester,  sent  stems 
of  a  very  prolific  Broad  Bean  named  Green  Emperor, 
and  which  were  carrying  an  enormous  crop  of 
medium-sized  pods. 

Fruit  and  vegetatle  committee.— A  meet- 
ing of  this  committee  was  held  on  the  21st  ult.  at 
Chiswick.  The  following  crops  on  trial  this  season 
were  inspected : — 

1.  Potatoes. — A  collection  of  eighty-six  sorts  is 
being  grown.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  tubers 
were  found  to  have  suffered  severely  from  the  disease, 
especially  those  of  the  early  varieties.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  proving  to  be  good  croppers  and  of  fine 
appearance  were  subjected  to  the  test  of  cooking — 
viz. :  Governor  (Dean),  Lavington  Conqueror  (Lye), 
Epicure's  Delight  (Smith),  Vegetaiian  (Dean), 
Renown  (Webb  &  Son),  Debutante  (Ellington), 
Castle  Morton  (Collins),  Nelly  Blue  Eyes  (Dean), 
Basford  Beauty  (Howard),  Bluebeard  (Dean),  Purple 
Beauty  (Dean),  Stirling  Castle  (Murdoch).  None 
of  them  were  considered  of  superior  quality,  being 
somewhat  watery,  a  result  attributable  to  the  exces- 
sively wet  season. 

2.  Cahbaijes,  sprint/  sown. — A  collection  of  forty 
varieties.  The  following  were  selected  as  the  most 
desirable  varieties  to  cultivate  for  use  at  this  season 
— viz. :  Early  Etampes  (Vilmorin),  Early  Paris 
Market  (Vilmorin),  Leeds  Market  (Rutley  &  Silver- 
lock),  Prince's  Nonpareil,  Early  Dwarf  York. 

3.  Tomatoes. — A  collection  of  fifty-two  varieties 
grown  in  pots.  None  of  these  were  considered 
superior  to  sorts  certificated  in  1887,  and  now  in 
general  caltivation. 

Floral  committee. — A  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee was  held  on  the  24lh  ult.,  Mr.  Herbst  in  the 
chair. 

The  collection  of  Stocks  and  Asters  on  trial  in 
the  gardens  was  examined.  Of  the  large-flowering 
Ten-week  Stocks  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin  the  follow- 
ing colours  were  selected  as  the  most  distinct,  and 
awarded  three  marks,  viz ,  white,  sulphur,  lilac, 
blood-red,  violet,  light  violet.  Of  the  same  section 
from  Messrs.  Benary  the  white,  dwarf  white,  brick 
red,  and  light  blue  received  three  marks ;  also  of 
the  Dwarf  German  Chamois  and  those  of  the  new 
Giant  Perfection  (Benary),  sulphur  -  yellow  and 
light  blue,  received  three  marks,  and  the  dark  blood- 
red  from  the  Novelty  Company. 

Amongst  the  Asters  the  following  received  three 
marks.  Half  dwarf  :  Multiflora,  white  ;  ditto,  light 
yellow  (Vilmorin) ;  Globe  Paiony-flowered,  copper 
coloured,  white  edee  (A^ilmorin).  Dwarf :  Chry- 
santhemum, rose  (A'ilmorin) ;  and  ditto,  scarlet- 
red  (Vilmorin);  Dwarf  Queen,  crimson  (Benary); 
Dwarf   Qaeen,  white  (Benary) ;  Mignon  (Benary). 


Pyramidal:  Hedgehog  or  Needle,  dark  crimson 
(Benary) ;  large  flowered  rose,  dark  scarlet  (Benary) ; 
Triumph  (Novelty  Company).  The  following 
assortments  of  various  colours  from  Benary  were 
commended,  viz.,  double  dwarf,  early  flowering, 
fourteen  vars. ;  dwarf  bouquet-flowered  (Boltzes), 
eight  vars. ;  dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  ten 
vars.  ;  dwarf  pyramidal  flowered,  twelve  vars.  The 
later  varieties  will  be  further  examined. 


Conference  of  fruit  growers  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.— A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  above  conferetce  was  held  in  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  on  Tuesday  last,  August  28,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Rivers  in  the  chair.  The  principal  business 
was  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  communica- 
tions received  by  the  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs. 
Lewis  Castle  and  Wm.  Earley,  offering  papers  and 
suggestions,  and  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  conference.  The  ccmmittee  now 
comprises  about  seventy  of  the  leading  fruit- 
growers, nurserymen,  and  amateurs  throughout  the 
kingdom,  all  of  whom  had  expressed  their  hearty 
approval  of  the  scheme,  and  their  desire  to  assist  in 
rendering  the  meeting  both  useful  and  interesting. 
After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
the  subjects  should  be  taken  in  the  following  order, 
each  paper  to  occupy  about  twenty  minutes  in 
reading  to  allow  ample  time  for  discussion.  The 
conference  will  he  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  (the 
place  will  be  notified  on  the  morning  of  each  day) 
on  September  7  at  3  p  m  ,  and  September  8  at  2  p.m. 
On  September  7  the  first  subject  will  be  "  Fruit 
Culture  for  Profit,"  by  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers,  to  be 
followed  by  Mr.  Coleman,  Eastnor  Castle  Gardens, 
and  others.  The  second  subj  ect  will  be  "  The  Pack- 
ing, Carriage,  and  Marketing  of  Fruits,"  by  Mr. 
Webber,  of  Covent  Garden,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Raw- 
son  of  Birmingham.  On  September  8  Mr.  Tallerman 
will  deal  with  "Fiuit  Distribution,"  Mr.  Manning 
with  "  Fruit  as  Food,"  and  Mr.  Albert  Bath  with 
"  Land  Tenure  in  Relation  to  Fruit  Cultivation." 
All  who  intend  taking  part  in  the  discussion  will 
facilitate  the  arrangements  if  they  send  in  their 
names  to  the  hon.  sees.,  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  Hotham 
House,  Merton  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Earley,  Ilford  ;  or  to  the 
chairman  on  the  day  of  the  meeting. 

Shirley  Poppies.— From  Mr.  Ware  comes  a  nice  se- 
lection of  the  above-named  strain  of  Poppies  in  many  abides 
of  soft  and  beantiful  colours.  Mr.  Ware  says  in  a  note  they 
have  been  very  pretty  with  him  for  some  weelis  past,  b>it 
are  not  now  so  good,  having  been  battered  about  by  recent 
rains. 

Thalia  dealbata.— I  should  be  most  grateful  for  advice 
from  anyone  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  winter 
management  of  thi^  aquatic.  We  propose  to  keep  it  in  water 
in  the  greenhoute  during  the  winter  and  in  Uiespnngto 
plant  it  out  in  the  pond  at  such  at  a  deptli  that  at  no  time 
sliall  there  be  a  chance  of  the  frost  reaching  it.  But  will  the 
plant  stand  an  English  winter  in  the  open?— A.  C.  Barthc- 

LOMEW. 

Camellia  fruitinir.-WiU  "  T.  C."  kindly  make  bis 
qutstiiins  plainer,  and  at  the  same  time  send  his  address. 

Names  of  plants.-yo/."  i.  ins.— Clethra  formosa. • 

Jo7i)i  ilii/^'iini.- Linarii  Maroccana,  Ptelea  trifoli.ata.  Ligus- 
trum  japonicum. JS'iiirm /arfsoii.- Send  fruit  with  speci- 
men.  .1/r.    IhompsoH  on  6iu-.— 1,  Chrvsanthemum  uligi- 

nosum  ;  2,  Telekia  speciosa;    3,  Lythrum  salicaria  ;  S,  Gilia 

tricolor;    '.1,  Pbacelia  eongesta. Onlnd.—l,   Saccolabium 

Blumci ;    -',  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus ;    3,   Cypripediuni 

barl.atum  ;    4,   send    again. H.   iaii.o?f.</.— Bocconia  cor- 

data. tr.  !l(thimv.—l,  Adiantum  Legrandi ;  2,  A.  excisum 

multifidum  ;  3,  A.  decorum. R.  C.—l,  Cichorium  Tntybus ; 

2,  Corydalis  lutea ;  3,  Pentstemon  pubescens  ;  4,  Doodia  kmu- 

lata. f.   Hood.—l,   Lysimachia  thyraiflora  ;  2,    Erigcron 

philadelphicuB. G.  ft.  — Salvia  horminum. S.   11'.  if.— 

Blitum  capitatum  (red  fruit),  Aster  corymbosus. 

"The  Garden"  Month-ly  Parts.— T)i«  jourml  u 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preservedy  o.nd  it  is  viost  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
\s.  &d. ;  post  free,  \s.  9cZ. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  T)iis 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  Schick 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.    PHce  5d.  ;  post  free,  7irf. 

"Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  o/upicardsoj 
thirteen  hv.ndred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  uith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fourth  and  Popu'ar 
'Edition,  Is.  ,■  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

' '  The  Garden  Annual "  for  1888.-  Contains  a  Com- 
plete Lift  of  over  7500  Country  Seats,  Occupiers,  and  Gardeners 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  best  Trade  List  pub- 
lished, corrected  to  date.     Price  Is.  ;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

London:  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
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WOODS  &  FORESTS. 


FORESTRY. 
It  seems  one  great  drawback  to  the  extension  of 
plantations  on  barren  ground  is  the  erroneous 
impression  entertained    by   many   that    plant- 
ing   moor  ground   to  any  great   extent   tends 
to   lessen   or   cramp   the   sportsman's   freedom 
m  search  of  game,  and  in  some  cases  to  reduce 
to  a  serious  extent  the  numbers  of  some  species. 
Game  and  plantations  are  so  closely  associated, 
that  those  who  have  lived  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a  well-wooded  part  of  the  country  wUl  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  fallacy  of  this  state- 
ment, although,  at   the    same   time,  there  are 
others  who  think  the  open  moor  best  for  grouse, 
partridges,  snipe,  &c.     Granting   that  such   is 
the  case,  it  by  no  means  disproves  the  utility  of 
planting,  for  shelter,  well  defined  groups  of  trees 
here   and  there  where  the  ground   is  suitable, 
and  when  grounds  are  well  managed  in  this  way 
not  only  the  numbers,  but  also  the  species  of  the 
birds  are  often  increased,  as  many  of  them  prefer 
being  within  easy  reach  of  covert.    In  traversing 
a  bare  stretch  of  heather  ground  in  search  of 
game   only  a  few  species  are    generally  to   be 
found  ;  but  when  the  sportsman  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  plantations  he  can  then  find  game  in  greater 
variety  and  with  less  trouble,  thus  proving  the 
advantage  of  shelter  on  bleak,  exposed  parts  of 
the  country.     No  doubt  some  species  of  game 
prefer  an  open  run,  but  there  is  always  abund- 
ance of  space  to  be  found  for  such  on  bare,  rocky 
places  unsuitable  for  tree  growth,  and  in  plant- 
ing waste  ground  this  should  always  be  well  de- 
fined and  taken  advantage  of  at  the  tiaie  of  the 
formation.      Personal    observation,    therefore, 
proves  that    the   well-wooded  districts   of   the 
country  are  always  prolific  in  game,  and  as  the 
timber  likewise  forms  a  valuable  source  of_  in- 
come  and   profit  to  the  owners,  the  judicious 
planting  of  such  lands  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  proprietors. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  statistics 
in  this  country  bearing  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject. In  a  former  paper  I  gave  a  quotation 
published  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture showing  that  that  country  was  by  far  the 
best  wooded  in  Europe,  and  as  sportsmen  are 
interested  in  this  question,  I  now  supplement 
that  quotation  liy  the  following  statistics  from 
the  same  quarter  tu  show  that  Austria  is  likewise 
the  finest  spurting  country  in  Euope  :^ 

The  number  of  preserves  in  Austria  alone,  not 
counting  those  in  Hungary,  is  stated  at  ISJGi.  and 
on  these  there  were  shot  in  1887,  32  bears,  113  wolves, 
21  lynxes,  9490  stags,  (;0,252  roebucks,  7709  chamois, 
2998  wild  boars,  26,411  foxes,  9729  polecats,  1055 
otters,  2672  badgers,  333  marmots,  and  no  fewer 
than  1,439,134  hares.  Wild  rabbits  are  scarce  in 
this  country,  and  are  not  counted  in  the  general  re- 
cord, but  27,797  were  shot  in  Bohemia,  where  there 
are  most  warrens.  The  totals  for  feathered  game 
are  4498  grouse,  1301)  wild  geese,  102,748  pheisants, 
1,336,934  partridges,  34,448  quails,  12,652 woodcocks, 
7614  snipe,  and  28,914  wild  duoks.  The  birds  of 
prey  shot  were  561  eagles,  38,610  owls,  1365  horned 
owls,  and  106,353  hawks,  kestrels,  kites  and  vultures. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  this  record  U  the 
scarcity  of  rabljits,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  their  numbers  are  kept  down  in  order  to 
protect  the  wood  growth  and  pasture  as  well  as 
other  crops,  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  would 
follow  the  example  thus  taught,  for  in  addition 
tci  the  destruction  of  young  growth  in  woods  and 
newly  formed  plantations,  cattle  and  sheep  never 
thrive  upon  ground  that  is  overrun  by  these 
pests,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  proprietors  in  many  cases 
are  not  aware  of  the  loss  they  sustain  from  this 


cause  alone.     This  is  a  very  proper  time  to  lay 
out  new  plantations,  as  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  them   done  when  the  proprietor  is  upon 
the  ground   shooting,   and   it   likewise   affords 
time  to  have  the  ground  prepared  in  the  way  of 
draining  where   necessary,   as  well  as  fencing 
before  the  planting  season  sets  in.     Iii  laying 
out  new  plantations  upon  exposed  situations,  all 
stiff  formal  lines  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  ;  well  defined  sweeping  curves  with  the 
convex   side   facing  the  blast  on  the  most  ex- 
posed points  are  the  best,  as  the  wind  gradually 
exhausts  itself  and  does  less  damage  than  when 
it  hits  a  straight  formal  line  of  trees.     Owing  to 
the  formation  of  the  ground  and  texture  of  the 
soil,  this  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  attain,  but  at 
any  rate  such  should  always  be  the  aim  of  the 
planter.     One  great  drawback  to  successful  tree 
culture  on  exposed  sites  is  the  want  of  proper 
shelter  at  the   commencement.     No  doubt  the 
boundary  line  of  fence  if  erected  some  5  feet  or 
6   feet   high    will   prove   quite  efficient  on  flat 
ground,  but  on  hilly  ground  the  influence   of 
this  fence  for  shelter  is  only  felt  a  few  perches 
from  its  base  ;  consequently  I  have  found  it  an 
advantage  to  erect  a  series  of  temporary  hurdles 
with  branches,  twigs,  Heather,  or  Bog  Myrtle 
in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  until 
the   plants  become   established.     The  cheapest 
and  most  eflicient  fence  of  this  description  may 
be  erected  by  placing  a  series  of  light  posts  in 
line  and  attaching  say  three  strands  of  fencing 
wire  to  them  ;  the  branches  or  other  stuff  can 
then  be  woven  in  between  the  wires,  and  thus 
form   an   excellent   shelter.     For   want  of  this 
simple  and  inexpensive  precaution  many  fail- 
ures can  be  distinctly  traced,  and  none  more  so 
than  in   maritime  situations,  where  the  air  is 
impregnated  with  salt  vapour.      Although  the 
expense  is  a  little  more  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation, yet  in  the  end  I  have  always  found  it 
to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LONGEVITY  OF  CONIFEROUS 

TREE  SEEDS. 
Loudon  says  European  Larch  seeds  wUl  not  germi- 
nate after  they  have  been  a  few  months  out  of  the 
cones.  Our  experience  proves  that  they  will  germi- 
nate perfectly  well  eighteen  months,  and  passably 
well  thirty  months,  after  leaving  the  cones.  The 
belief  seems  to  be  general  that  White  Pine  seeds 
become  rancid  and  will  not  germinate  after  the  first 
season.  Our  experience  proves  that  they  will  germi- 
nate thirty  months  after  leaving  the  cones. 

I  think  farther  experience  will  prove  that  the 
seeds  of  Colorado  Conifers,  and  seeds  of  coniferous 
trees  in  all  dry  climates,  will  preserve  their  vitality 
still  longer.  We  had  a  sack  of  Finns  ponderosa 
seeds  from  which  we  sowed  five  years  In  succession, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  they  germinated  the  fifth 
year  as  freely  as  the  first.  Seeds  of  Picea  pungens 
and  Fseudotsuga  Donglasi  have  germinated  with  us 
apparently  as  well  the  third  year  as  the  first.  I 
regret  that  we  had  not  seeds  to  try  the  experiment 
longer. 

Practice  has  changed  wonderfully  during  the  last 
half  century  in  this  direction,  and  now,  instead  of 
keeping  seeds  in  the  cones,  they  are  taken  out  as  soon 
as  the  cones  are  gathered  and  dried,  yet  some  writers 
on  forest  subjects  still  recommend  keeping  the  seeds 
in  the  cones  till  time  for  sowing.  But  how  can  Fir 
seeds  be  kept  in  the  cones?  The  cones  fall  in 
pieces  as  soon  as  the  seeds  ripen.  They  will  hold 
together,  it  is  true,  if  collected  before  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  but  in  that  case  the  cones  will  become  mouldy 
and  injure  the  seeds.  There  may  be  a  few  species 
of  Pines  which  will  keep  longer  in  the  cones  than 
out,  such  as  I'inus  Banksiana,  P.  contorta,  and  P. 
tuberculata,  which  hold  the  hard,  dry  cones  on  the 
trees  for  many  years ;  but  these  are  kinds  which  are 
seldom,  it  ever,  used,  and  of  little  value.  The 
White  and   many  other   Pines,  the   Spruces  and 


Arbor-vitfe,  hold  the  cones  on  the  trees  for  a  short 
time  after  the  seeds  have  ripened,  but  they  shed  all 
the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  I  do  not  see  how  the  seeds 
can  be  benefited  by  being  left  in  the  cones  after 
they  have  ripened,  nor  how  they  can  be  kept  as 
safely  in  cones  as  in  bags. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  forestry  of  this  country  that 
seeds  of  forest  trees  can  be  kept  for  years  in  this 
manner,  otherwise  a  succession  of  plants  could  not 
weU  be  kept  up,  for  forest  trees  do  not  produce 
seeds  every  year,  even  when  the  seasons  are  favour- 
able.   In  the  year  1884  I  scanned  the  White  Pine 
trees  closely  from  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
New  England   coast,  thence  from   Rhode   Island 
north  to  the  Canadian  line,  thence  through  the  Adi- 
rondack Mountains  along  the  Black  River,  and  into 
the  White  Pine  regions  in  Pennsylvania,  and  saw  no 
trees  producing  cones.    We  then  sent  a  collector  up 
into  Noithem  Wisconsin  and  the  Michigan  penin- 
sula, but  he  found  that  the  trees  were  not  produc- 
ing seeds.    It  is  often  the  case  that  when  forest 
trees  fail  to  produce  seeds  in  one  part  of  the  country 
they  are  abundant  in  another  locality  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  only  exceptions  I  heard  of  were  one  locality 
In  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  the  cul- 
tivated trees  west  of  Lake  Michigan.     What  is  true 
of  the  White  Pine  is  measurably  true  of  all  other 
forest  trees,  and  now,  when  so  much  is  written  on 
the  subject  of  forestry,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little 
is  written  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.    Even  if 
the  seasons  are  all  favourable  one  can  hardly  expect 
a  crop  of  White  Pine  seeds  oftener  than  once  in 
three  years.     One  year  is  needed  for  the  blooming 
of  the  male  and  female  flowers  and  the  fertilising 
of  the  embryo  cones,  the  next  year  for  the  growth 
of  the  cones  and  the  perfecting  of  the  seeds,  which 
draws  so  heavily  on  the  vitality  of  the  trees  that 
they  require  the  third  year  to  recuperate  and  form 
flower  buds  to    contmue  the  blossoming    of  the 
year  following.    Wherever  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine,  as  in  New  England,  on  the  Adirondacks, 
and  in  the  Pine  belt  in  Pennsylvania,  I  found  the 
trees  all  well  set  with  embryo  cones,  and  our  col- 
lector reported  the  same  for  the  region  south  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  as  these  embryo  cones  were 
already  fertilised  we  were  certain  of  a  crop  of  seeds 
the  next  autumn.    OE  course  new  feeds  are  safer 
and  better  than  old  seeds,  and  will  germinate  more 
quickly.     We  make   it    a  rule  to   sow  old  seeds 
thicker  than  new,  and  either  to  sow  them  earlier  or 
soften  them  by  soaking   before   we  fow  them. — 
ROBEET  Douglas,  in  Garden  and  Forest. 


Boucherie's  mode  of  wood  preserving.— 
This  method  consists  in  the  impregnation  of  the 
wood  with  the  necessary  substance,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  natural  filling  of  the  pores  with  sap  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  solution  is  introduced  into  the 
tree  from  its  roots,  and  is  thus  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  sap  in  all  parts  of  the  timber.  When 
the  tree  is  felled  the  root  end  is  placed  in  a  solution 
of  the  salt  (sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  uron),  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  days ;  at  the  end  of  the 
required  time  the  wood  wiU  have  become  com- 
pletely impregnated  with  the  salt.  Occasionally 
this  method  is  employed  in  colouring  woods, 
colouring  matter  being  used  instead  of,  or  as  well 
as,  the  salt.  The  Linden,  Beech,  Willow,  Elm, 
Alder,  and  Pear  tree  can  be  treated  in  this  manner. 
The  Fir,  Oak,  Ash,  Poplar,  and  Cherry  tree  do 
not,  however,  absorb  the  impregnated  fluid  euffi- 
ciently. 

SHORT  NOTES.— WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

Forestry  at  the  Irish  Exhibition.— In  the  article 
on  tho  abuvo  in  Thk  Garden  for  August  25  at  page  190,  Mr. 
Eichard  Ilartland'a  exhili'.t  from  the  Longh  Nurseries  was 
Inadvortontly  credited  to  Mr.  Baylor  Hartland.— Ed. 

The  Swiss  Pine  (Finns  Cembra).— Being  desirous  of 
planting  .a  few  acres  t  f  r'^'Jr,  stony  land  with  Lareh,  and 
having  reeontly  been  in  Switzerlind,  I  should  feel  obliged  if 
you  could  inform  mo  whoUior  the  Swiss  Pine  (I  do  not  know 
its  botanical  name)  is  in  ccimmerce  in  this  country,  and 
where  I  could  procure  a  few  thousand  fair-sized  plants  for 
the  coming  autumn.  The  timber  appears  so  much  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  ordinary  Larch  that  I  should  like 
to  know  how  it  Is  that  it  is  not  more  planted  in  this  country 
—Swiss  Tourist. 
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"  Tills  is  an  Ai-t 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  la  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  NURSERY  GARDENS 
OF  NANCY. 

At  all  times  a  visit  to  these  gardens  is  to  the 
horticulturist  a  source  of  much  and  instructive 
enjoyment.  Nancy  being  'the  birthplace  and 
home  of  many  of  our  choicest  and  best  florist 
flowers  is,  as  it  were,  the  "  Mecca  "  of  gardeners. 
But  at  the  present  epoch  of  gardening,  when 
various  sections  of  florist  flowers  have  reached 
a  point  of  perfection  which  a  few  years  since 
would  have  been  considered  unattainable,  a 
visit  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Not  to 
mention  more  than  hybrid  Gladioli  and  tube- 
rous Begonias,  the  amateur  can  imagine  what  a 
field  of  interest  lies  before  him,  these  alone 
being  suflicient  to  repay  one  for  a  visit  to 
Nancy. 

The  grower  of  tuberous  Begonias  finds  at  the 
gardens  of  Mons.  Crousse  a  superb  series  of 
seedling  double  Begonias ;  the  double  white  and 
double  yellow  of  various  shades  are  as  yet  un- 
equalled in  any  other  establishment.  The  size, 
perfect  form,  and  habit  of  many  of  these  mag- 
nificent flowers  leave  nothing  further  to  be 
desired.  Some  of  the  seedlings  raised  this  year 
are  absolutely  perfect,  and  make  one  long  for 
the  day  when  they  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue 
of  Mons.  Crousse.  At  this  garden  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  also  are  very  noteworthy. 
Amongst  those  to  be  sent  out  by-and-by  are 
several  of  great  promise.  The  Cannas  raised 
by  Mons.  Crozy,  of  Lyons,  are  largely  grown  in 
this  garden,  but  in  our  climate  they  will  be 
more  generally  useful  for  indoor  culture,  owing 
to  want  of  continued  sunshine  and  heat  to  de- 
velop them  fully.  (An  instance  of  this  can  now 
be  seen  by  any  visitor  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Cannell,of  Swanley.)  At  the  nursery  gardens  of 
Mons.  Lemoine  the  great  point  of  interest  is  the 
new  race  of  hybrid  Gladioli,  beautiful  crosses 
between  Gladiolus  Saundersi  superbus  and 
Mons.  Lemoine's  hybrids,  made  known  on  the 
exhibition  table  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Only  one 
who  has  seen  these  exquisite  flowers  can  have 
any  idea  of  what  is  in  store  before  very  long  for 
growers  of  hybrid  Gladioli.  The  form,  size, 
and  markings  are  quite  surprising,  and  reveal  a 
beauty  hitherto  unknown  amongst  Gladioli. 
It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  may  appear  in  the 
catalogue  for  next  year  if  on  lifting  them  a 
suffioient  quantity  to  put  them  into  commerce  is 
found  to  exist.  The  herbaceous  Phloxes  contain 
many  seedlings  of  wonderful  size  and  beauty, 
many  new  shades  being  found  amongst  them. 

The  new  Montbretias,  too,  contain  some 
seedlings  of  very  much  improved  form  and 
colour,  and  as  they  increase  so  rapidly  one  may 
expect  very  soon  to  find  them  attainable. 

Having  visited  and  carefully  examined  both 
these  gardens  last  autumn,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
find  such  a  number  of  interesting  novelties  this 
year.  John  T.  Pee. 

Riverston. 


The  "White  Field  Geranium. — Ajirojws  of 
the  White  Meadow  Geraniuta,  of  which  1  sent  you 
some  account,  together  with  a  (poor)  photograph, 
about  a  month  ago,  I  write  to  say  that  within  the 
last  eight  or  ten  days  it  has  sent  up  a  fresh  or 
what  I  may  call  a  post-ohit  fiower-stem  (%s  the  plant 
had  apparently  gone  out  of  flower)  on  which  100 


or  more  flower-buds  have  been  developed.  I  enclose 
two  or  three  of  the  flowering  branchlets,  showing 
what  a  free-flowering  thing  it  is.  From  what  I  saw 
of  it  here  this  summer,  I  must  say  that  a  well- 
established  plant  of  it  is  a  really  fine  thing  for  the 
hardy  flower  border. — William  Miller. 

*^,*  We  think  it  is  rather  too  vigorous  and  not 
constant  enough  in  bloom  for  the  mixed  border,  but 
a  fitting  place  might  be  found  for  it.  If  people  wish 
to  cultivate  Geraniums,  they  should  begin  with  the 
prettiest,  the  Blood  Geranium  and  the  large  arme- 
num. — Ed. 


Rose  Garden. 


MONTHLY  ROSES. 

Messrs.  Paul,  of  AValtham  Cross,  remind  us  of 
the  beauty  of  these  flowers,  which  have  too  long 
been  forgotten  in  the  rush  for  novelties.  They 
may  not  in  size  equal  those  of  the  modern 
Rose,  but  for  fragrance,  constant  flowering,  and 
other  charms  they  well  deserve  a  place.  The 
kinds  sent  were  Madame  Breon,  a  soft  and 
beautiful  pinky  white  ;  Ducher,  the  best  of  all 
the  white  monthlies,  and  a  Rose  that  should  be 
in  every  garden.  The  flower  has  a  creamy  white 
centre,  and  is  very  sweet.  Gels  multiflore  is  a 
flesh-white,  distinct  and  free.  The  old  blush 
monthly  was  represented  by  a  good  bunch,  and 
it  is  probably  still  the  best  of  all.  Belle  de 
Florence  consisted  of  great  clusters  of  sweet  flowers 
of  a  bright  and  beautiful  rose  colour.  Cramoisie 
Superieure  is  very  sweet  and  distinct  from  them 
all,  by  reason  of  its  deep  rich  crimson  colour. 
Abb6  Miolan  is  most  distinct  and  double,  bear- 
ing great  clusters  of  rosy  crimson  globular 
flowers.  Fabvier,  with  its  pretty  warm  crimson 
buds  and  brightly-coloured  semi-double  flowers, 
is  perfectly  charming  ;  and  Louis  Philippe,  rosy 
carmine,  is  attractive.  A  bunch  of  the  once 
popular,  but  now  neglected  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is 
pretty. 

This  beautiful  collection,  we  need  hardly  say, 
is  not  representative  of  the  beauty  of  these 
plants,  as  it  does  not  include  the  distinct  and 
pretty  Archduke  Charles  ;  nor  did  we  see  Her- 
mosa,  which  is  also  an  excellent  kind.  We  think 
if  both  old  and  new  colltctions  were  ransacked 
still  better  kinds  could  be  found,  and  we  hope 
nurserymen  will  ascertain  and  keep  a  stock  of 
the  very  best  kinds,  and  that  gardeners  also 
will  give  them  more  attention  than  they  have 
hitherto  done. 


Rose  Grace  Darling. — This  very  charming 
Rose  cannot  be  too  much  written  about,  as  it  is  un- 
deniably one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  newer 
Roses.  I  made  a  note  In  June  in  The  Garden 
with  regard  to  its  profuse  crop  of  early  bloom,  it 
being  one  of  the  first  to  flower,  and  now  I  can  tes- 
tify to  its  continuity  of  bloom  ever  since.  More- 
over, at  the  present  time,  when  Hybrid  I^erpetuals 
are  nearly  flowerless  and  Teas  have  not  their  full 
late  crop  of  bloom,  the  variety  Grace  Darling  is 
producing  an  abundance  of  fine  bloom.  The  other 
day  I  was  in  a  Rose  garden  where  really  the  only 
good  blooms  that  could  be  cut  were  from  this  Rose, 
of  which  there  was  a  fine  mass.  It  is  a  strong  and 
free  grower  and  an  abundant  bloomer,  the  flowers 
being  large,  of  admirable  form,  and  of  that  delicate 
flesh-pink  colour  which  everyone  thinks  so  beauti- 
ful. Notwithstanding  the  several  fine  new  Roses 
that  Mr.  Bennett  has  given  us,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  calling  this  one  of  his  very  best. — W.  G. 

What  is  a  "cutbackp" — In  answer  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Blis's  letter,  asking  what  is  meant  by  a  "  cut- 
back," it  may  perhaps  most  clearly  be  said  that  a 
cut-back  is  a  Rose  tree  that  is  not  a  maiden.  When 
a  Rose  is  budded  in  July,  the  plant  arising  from 
6uch  bud  during  the  following  summer  is  called  a 
"  maiden  plant ;  "    in  the  succeeding  spring   (the 


second  after  the  insertion  of  the  bud)  this  maiden 
plant  is  cut  back  or  pruned,  and  thenceforward  is 
technically  called  a  cut-back  plant,  or  more  briefly 
a  cut-back.  Most  Hybrid  Perpetuals  throw  very 
fine  blooms  as  maiden.=,  but  in  the  case  of  many 
varieties,  especially  in  a  cold  season,  these  Hooms 
are  liable  to  be  somewhat  rough,  that  is,  to  have 
some  petals  with  uneven  or  serrated  margins.  Many 
Roses  that  throw  rough  flowers  as  maidens  give 
beautifully  smooth  and  finished  blooms  as  cut- 
backs, and  it  is  a  matter  of  general  experience  that 
more  refined  flowers  are  obtainable  from  cut-back 
than  from  maiden  plants.  Some  varieties,  however, 
throw  blooms  with  rough-edged  petals  on  plants  of 
all  ages,  notably  Annie  Wood,  which  for  this  reason 
has  been  discarded  by  many  good  growers,  and,  in 
cold  weather,  even  Captain  Christy. — T.  W.  G. 


THE  HARDINESS  OF  TEA  ROSES. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  have  our  Rose  Dean  (Hole) 
with  us  again  among  the  Roses.  With  his  usual 
wit  and  humour,  too,  he  assures  all  whom  it  may 
concern  that  Tea  Roses  are  perfectly  hardy  when 
doubly  protected,  as  they  so  well  deserve  to  be,  first, 
with  a  panoply  of  earth  over  the  budded  por- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  with  a  non-conducting  coat  of 
farmyard  manure  during  the  time  of  frost.  This  is 
something  like  the  man  who  boasted  of  his  hardi- 
ness in  resisting  zero  under  twelve  blankets  and 
two  eiderdown  quilts.  Tea  Roses  are  hardy  enough 
treated  as  Dean  Hole,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  many  others 
describe  and  practise.  But,  nevertheless,  all  claim 
to  hardiness  is  excluded  through  the  thickness  and 
strength  of  their  double  or  even  treble  barrelled  pro- 
tectors; for  over  the  earth  and  the  manure  there  is 
frequently  spread  a  thickness  from  'A  inches  to  6 
inches  of  fluffy  Fern  fronds,  just  to  keep  the  bases 
of  the  branchlets  yet  more  warm  and  cosy  during  the 
time  of  frost.  It  seems  that  our  Rose  Dean  contents 
himself  with  two  coats  to  make  his  Tea  Roses  hardy  ; 
but  a  good  many  others  have  added  a  covering  of 
Bracken — far  more  effective  than  the  other  two.  And 
without  doubt  Tea  Roses,  thus  fully  fortified  against 
wind  and  weather,  are  perfectly  hardy  in  our 
climate,  not  that  the  whole  Rose  can  be  even  thus 
pulled  through  our  winters  and  springs  in  safety ;  nor 
is  such  wholesale  salvation  essential  to  success,  for 
experience  demonstrates  in  this  matter  that  a  part 
may  prove  better  than  the  whole.  In  the  matter  of 
dwarf  Tea  Roses,  we  deliberately  sacrifice  a  part  to 
ensure  greater  safety  and  higher  beauty.  We  lose 
bulk  for  safety,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  we  also 
find  greater  vigour  and  augmented  strength.  By 
treating  the  tops  of  dwarf  Teas  as  semi-annuals  but 
little  top  protection  is  needed.  The  Roses  are  made 
to  renew  their  growth  every  year,  and  in  this  re- 
newal they  find  new  life  and  higher  beauty. 

Mr.  Douglas'  suggestion  of  raised  beds  which 
have  been  rather  extensively  adopted  renders  Tea 
Roses  yet  more  safe  from  severities  of  weather  or  of 
climate.  In  these  in  not  a  few  localities  Teas  on 
their  own  roots  may  almost  dispense  with  abnormal 
deep  planting,  or  earthing  over  of  the  points  of 
union  of  bud  and  Brier,  or  coverings  of  manure.  Dry 
root-runs  alone  may  in  warm  localities  or  on  sunny 
sites  and  light  porous  soils  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
recuperative  portions  or  vital  forces  of  Tea  Roses  ; 
but  on  clayey,  heavy  soil  and  damp  localities  it  will 
be  safer  not  to  trust  to  Tea  Roses  proving  hardy 
unless  subjected  to  a  dual  or  threefold  system  of 
protection. 

Bat  in  this  matter  of  hardiness  there  are  Teas 
and  Teas  differing  widely,  as,  for  instance,  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Modes  of  culture 
may  also  prove  a  panoply  of  safety  or  a  means  of 
destruction  to  Tea  Roses  in  their  contest  with  our 
fickle  climate,  and  this  is  a  practical  point  of  the 
utmost  importance  which  has  not  yet  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  D.  T.  F. 


Rosa  rugosa. — A  plant  of  this  beautiful  single 
Rose  at  Chiswick,  though  somewhat  unduly  hidden 
behind  a  big-leaved  Catalpa,  is  carrying  a  lot  of  fine 
fruit,  which  are  colouring  richly.  The  bush  in 
foliage  alone  is  very  pleasing;  when  in  bloom  it  is 
beautiful,  and  when  in  frait  also  it  is  singularly 
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attractive.  I  saw  a  hedge  of  this  Rose  io  the  Messrs. 
Satton  and  Son's  nursery  recently,  and  the  manager 
mentioned  that  because  of  the  fondness  winged 
game  showed  for  the  fruits  it  made  a  capital  cover. 
Toat  is  perhaps  putting  it  to  a  poor  use,  but  it  has 
its  recommendations  with  some  persons.  Cannot 
the  market  plant  growers  take  Rosa  rugosa  in  hand, 
and  produce  in  the  autumn  neat  little  bushes  in 
pots,  carrying  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  richly-coloured 
fruits  which  make  it  such  a  fine  feature  in  gardens 
at  this  time  of  the  year  ?— A.  D. 


ROSES  FOR  THE  SEA.-SIDE. 
I  WAS  glad  to  see  Mr.  Paul's  communication  on  this 
subject  in  The  Garden  for  August  4  (p.  95),  as  I 
have  for  several  years  past  observed  how  Roses 
grow  near  the  sea  on  the  Somereet  and  Devonshire 
coasts.  I  am  convinced  it  is  more  a  question  of 
sbelter  than  of  selecting  suitable  sorts,  although 
the  hardier  they  are  the  better.  With  sufficient 
shelter  mout  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Tea 
Roses  will  thrive,  in  some  cases  better  than  deci- 
duous or  evergreen  shrubs  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  sea.  The  quesiion  of  shelter  is  a  serious  one. 
In  many  cases  it  means  a  high  wall  or  years  of 
waiting  while  a  bank  of  Evergreens  grows  sufficiently 
to  afford  protection.  Where  shelter  exists  no  one 
need  he.^itate  to  plant  Roses  of  all  kinds  along  that 
part  of  the  sea-coast  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Not 
many  years  ago  I  saw  a  very  good  collection  of 
both  standard  and  dwarf  Roses  in  the  gardens  at 
Uphill  Castle,  near  Weston-super-Mare,  which  is 
near  the  sea,  but  the  grounds  are  well  sheltered. 
There  were  also  many  climbing  Rases  flowering  pro- 
fusely. Further  westward  many  kinds  of  Roses 
may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  June  in  the  cottage  gar- 
dens that  dip  down  to  the  sea.  Some  of  the  old 
Damask  Roses  overtop  low  walls  or  grow  into  the 
hedges,  making  a  wonderful  semi-wild  display.  The 
Evergreen  Rases  (R.  sempervirens)are  to  be  met  with 
growing  in  wild  profusion,  sometimes  rambling  over 
the  roof  of  an  old  building,  or  the  branches  dang- 
ling in  the  air  from  a  decrepit  old  Apple  tree 
Only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  genial 
climate  of  that  part  of  the  western  coast  can  realise 
the  effect  produced  by  this  class  of  Rose.  Many 
of  the  oldest  China  and  Bourbon  Roses  may  be 
seen  in  the  cottage  gardens,  and  being  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked  they  produce  plenty  of  flowers. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  people  pay  no 
attention  to  the  better  kinds  of  Roses,  for  many  of 
them  cultivate  their  standards  and  bushes  skil- 
fully. The  climate  favours  them,  but  they  are 
often  injured  by  the  fierce  winds.  There  is  no 
place  in  England  where  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  do 
better  when  the  soil  is  made  for  them  than  along 
the  South  Devon  coast.  The  ground  is  so  sandy 
that  in  some  cases  it  requires  the  addition  of  an 
abundance  of  manure  or  some  heavy  loam  to  grow 
them  well.  I  have  known  satisfactory  results  to  be 
obtained  where  only  manure  has  been  used.  The 
finest  blooms  I  ever  saw  of  Captain  Christy,  White 
Baroness,  and  La  France  were  grown  in  a  garden  at 
Dawlish  not  far  from  the  sea  In  no  other  place 
have  I  seen  any  of  the  Eo-called  climbing  Hybrid 
P-irpetuals  making  growth  to  justify  the  name 
Climbing  Djvoniensis  I  have  seen  making  rampant 
growth  and  flowering  well  on  a  verandah  close  to 
the  sea,  although  not  facing  it.  ,J.  C.  C. 


Rose  Grand  Mogul.  This  KnHe  with  us  alto- 
getliiT  fiiils  to  licar  out  thr  iroo.l  character  given  to  it 
on  p.  5:5  <if  the  iasuu  of  the  21st  July.  It  was  hudilfd 
oil  both  stainlanl  and  cutting  Briers,  hut  tho  gr<jwth 
on  either  stock  is  unfatiafactory  and  the  tlowprs  y)ii'>r, 
nor  can  any  respniblanfo  be  traced  to  tin'  reputc'il  parent 
—that  grand  Rose  A  K.  VVilliains— but  there  i.iaelcar 
likenesj  to  a  very  interior  Rose,  Jean  Sonpcrt,  whieh, 
though  sent  out  by  Laehanne  in  187.5,  has  only  this 
year  suceeeJi'rl  in  oVjlaining  a  jilace  in  the  catalogue  uf 
the  National  Rose  Society.  In  hahit  of  growth,  foliage, 
wood,  Jinil  floiver  the  tw<i  appear  to  he  identical,  ami 
rcp-Tts  from  leading  nurseries  corrobcirate  this  opinion. 
— NoKTU  IlKKrs. 

Own  root  Koses. — "  Alf.  D  's  "  plan  of  dissect- 
ing R  se-i  by  the  aid  of  hammer  and  chisel  is  a 
rough-and-ready  one,  but  it  does  se  ;m  as  if,  without 
tikiog  EO   mich    troable,  surplus    suckers    might 


very  well  be  removed  by  first  layering  and  rooting 
them ;  whilst  there  teems  to  be  no  reason  why,  when 
Roses  on  own  roots  are  doing  so  well,  they  should  be 
disturbed  for  many  years.  The  chief  work  of  the 
cultivator  seems  to  be  to  remove  old  wood  as  fast 
as  it  becomes  worthless,  to  thin  out  suckers  or  root- 
growths,  and  to  fork  into  the  soil  liberal  top-dress- 
ings of  short  manure.  The  pruning,  which  may  be 
hard  or  otherwise  as  desired,  is  best  done  in  the 
spring ;  but  strong  shoots,  pegged  down  instead  of 
being  cut  hard  back,  not  only  bloom  profusely,  but 
help  to  fully  furnish  the  bed.  The  depressed  form 
of  growth  assists  to  the  breaking  up  of  new  growths 
from  the  roots  yearly. — A.  D. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


PALMS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

Among  the  plants  used  for  indoor  decoration  some 
of  the  Palms  are  very  popular  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  always  bright  and  cheerful,  and  those 
that  need  only  a  greenhouse  temperature  may  be 
kept  in  health  in  a  dwelling-house  for  years,  pro- 
vided they  are  favourably  situated  and  properly 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering  and  sponging, 
when  ntcdssary.  Good  specimens  may  be  grown 
in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  this  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, for  they  can  be  placed  in  ornamental  pots 
or  vases,  which  seldom  admit  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  root  room.  Now  that  Palm  seeds  are  imported 
in  considerable  quantities,  the  seeds  of  many  kinds 
are  not  difficult  to  obtain,  and  at  whatever  season 
of  the  year  they  are  received,  it  is  far  better  to  sow 
them  at  once  than  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ground 
for  any  length  of  time.  Even  the  hardier  kinds, 
such  as  Corypha  australis  and  Seaforthia  elegans, 
will  germinate  more  quickly  if  sown  in  a  stove  than 
in  a  lower  temperature.  They  make  much  more 
rapid  progress  if  treated  during  their  earlier  stages 
as  stove  plants,  and  this  admits  of  their  being  tho- 
roughly hardened  off  before  they  are  required  for 
indoor  decoration.  In  sowing  Palm  seeds,  good 
sandy  loam  suits  most  of  them,  adding  a  little 
well  decayed  manure  when  the  plants  get  large. 
Whether  the  seed  is  sown  in  boxes  or  pans,  a  few 
broken  crocks  must  be  put  in  the  bottom  for  drain- 
age, and  in  filling  the  boxes  or  pans  with  soil,  suffi- 
cient space  must  be  left  to  admit  of  the  seeds  being 
covered  with  their  own  depth  of  compost.  After 
sowing,  the  soil  must  be  kept  fairly  moist,  for  if 
allowed  to  become  very  dry,  the  germinating  seed 
often  receives  irreparable  injury.  Till  the  young 
plants  make  their  appearance  it  is  not  necessary  to 
put  the  pans  on  a  stage,  for  they  do  just  as  well  un- 
derneath, but  directly  the  foliage  appears  above 
ground  they  must  be  removed  to  a  lighter  position, 
but  not  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  as  in  all 
stages  Palms  like  a  considerable  amount  of  shade. 
Directly  the  first  leaf  is  well  developed  the  young 
plants  should  be  potted  off  into  as  small  pots  as 
possible  without  injuring  the  roots,  for  these  last 
are  so  stout  that  in  many  cases  a  good  sized  pot  is 
necessary  at  first.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
operation  if  the  soil  employed  for  the  first  potting 
is  passed  through  a  sieve  with  half  an  inch  mesh, 
as  the  very  rough  portions  are  more  liable  to  injure 
the  young  and  brittle  roots.  When  potted  off,  the 
more  delicate  kinds  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  a 
little  bottom  heat  for  a  while,  and  if  plunged  they 
do  not  need  to  be  watered  so  frequently  as  if  stood 
on  a  stage,  and,  consequently,  the  soil  is  less  liable 
to  turn  sour.  As  the  plants  progress  they  must  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  when  necessary,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  overdo  them  in  this  respect, 
for  a  good  sized  specimen,  if  properly  attended  to' 
may  be  kept  in  health  for  years  in  a  pot  (J  inches 
in  diameter. 

In  potting  Palms  it  will  be  found  in  most  cases 
on  turning  them  out  of  their  pots  that  there  is 
a  coil  of  roots  around  the  bottom,  while  the  upper 
half  of  the  soil  hap,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  few  roots  visible.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
bottom  of  the  ball  should  not  be  disturbed,  while 
some  of  the  soil  on  the  upper  part  may  be  removed 
withcut  injuring  the  roots  in  any  way.  In  potting, 
the  soil  must  be  pressed  down  pretty  firmly,  and  it 


will  be  necessary  to  take  extra  precautions  in  order 
to  see  that  there  is  no  hollow  cavity  left,  which 
may  easily  happen  if  the  new  pot  is  not  much  larger 
than  the  old  one.  Where  there  is  not  room  to  get 
the  fingers  properly  between  the  side  of  the  pot  and 
the  ball  of  soil,  a  flat  piece  of  wood  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  When  the  pot  is  large  enough  the 
plant  must  be  always  well  supplied  with  water. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  quantity  of  water  a  healthy 
plant  with  a  pot  full  of  roots  will  require  if  properly 
drained.  Should  there  be  anysignsof  thefoliageturn- 
ing  yellow,  or  the  plant  appear  starved,  an  occasional 
dose  of  some  of  the  artificial  manures  will  be  of 
great  service.  Those  with  a  strong  smell  are  inad- 
missible in  a  dwelling-house.  If  a  little  of  the 
top  soil  be  removed,  even  a  powerfully-smelling 
kind  can  be  frequently  used  by  sprinkling  it  on 
to  the  old  ball  after  the  removal  of  the  surface 
soil,  and  covering  it  up  with  the  new  compost  ap- 
plied as  a  top-dressing.  Should  the  plants  be  so 
situated  that  the  light  comes  to  them  only  from 
one  direction,  they  must  be  occasionally  turned 
round,  otherwise  the  plant  will  draw  to  the  light 
and  quickly  lose  its  symmetrical  character.  As  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  with  plants  in  a  dwelling- 
house  depends  upon  proper  watering  and  keeping 
the  foliage  clean,  these  two  items  must  be  specially 
attended  to.  In  most  positions  the  plants  are 
greatly  benefited  if  the  foliage  is  occasionally 
sponged  with  tepid  water  in  order  to  remove  the 
accumulation  of  dust.  Among  the  Palms  that  will 
stand  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  for  years  with 
care,  may  be  mentioned  the  New  Zealand  Areca 
sapida  and  A.  Baueri,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Corypha 
australis,  the  hardier  kinds  of  Phcenix,  several 
species  of  Chamsrops,  and  above  all  the  pretty 
little  Rhapis  flabelliformis.  Seeds  of  this  last  are 
rarely  obtained,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  propagate 
it  by  division,  and  this  must  be  very  carefully  per- 
formed. Areca  lutescens  and  Latania  borbonica, 
two  very  commonly  grown  Palms,  will  also  remain 
healthy  for  a  very  long  time  indoors.  H.  P. 


The  variegated  Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata). — A  plant  of  this  in  a  12-inch  pot, 
carrying  between  twenty  and  thirty  large  leaves, 
struck  me  as  being  one  of  the  handsomest  fine- 
leaved  plants  I  had  ever  seen.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  this  could  be  as  readily  increased  as  many 
ornamental-leaved  plants,  it  would  take  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  room  plants,  and  would  be 
largely  grown  for  market.  Being  comparatively 
slow  of  growth,  and  having  to  rely  upon  division 
for  its  increase,  it  cannot  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  million. — J.  C.  B. 

Double  Petunias — These  are  very  showy,  but 
they  are  not  well  fitted  for  the  open  air  in  this 
country.  They  quickly  feel  the  influence  of  incle- 
ment weather,  and  they  exhaust  themselves  in  a  dry 
time  unless  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  food. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  a  fine  sum- 
mer, aid  having  all  necessary  care  bestowed  on 
them,  a  bed  of  double  Petunias  has  a  remarkably 
fine  appearance.  In  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse  they 
are  quite  at  home,  and  in  their  perfect  doubleness 
and  soft,  pleasii  g  tints  they  afford  an  excellent 
contrast  to  the  flowering  plants  commonly  grown 
under  glass  at  this  time  of  year.  An  important  de- 
tail in  their  culture  is  to  keep  them  well  pinched 
back  in  their  earlier  stages  of  growth,  otherwise, 
instead  of  neat,  compact  little  specimens  studded 
with  bloom,  long,  straggling  specimens  will  be 
formed  with  comparatively  few  flowers  on  them. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  until  they 
become  established  after  the  last  shift,  and  then,  by 
giving  bi-weekly  doses  of  liquid  manure,  they  will 
bloom  all  the  summer  through. — Byfleet. 

Sa.bal  Adansoni. — I  have  before  noted  how 
slov^in  growth  this  species  is,  and  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  a  plant  of  it  growing  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Rouen  as  being  the  identical  specimen 
from  which  the  species  was  originally  described. 
The  plant  in  question  is  by  far  the  largest  I  have 
seen.  It  is  planted  out  in  the  Palm  house,  and  is 
said  to  have  occupied  this  position  for  fifty  years. 
It  wasbrought  here  from  the  old  garden,  buthow  lorg 
it  had  been  in  existence  before  this  time  is  unknown. 
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It  is  now  apparently  established  at  the  base,  and 
prepared  to  rise  upon  an  erect  stem ;  the  petioles 
and  leaves  are  about  5  feet  high,  and  there  are 
between  thirty  and  forty  leaves  upon  it,  so  that  it 
is  rjaite  a  handsome  plant,  but  not  likely  to  out- 
prow  its  present  situation  for  another  half  century. 
This  Palm  is  a  native  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  I 
should  like  to  know  something  of  the  plant  in  its 
native  home. — W.  H.  G. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Gbeenhousb. — Cape  Heaths — The  present  is  a 
good  time  for  potting  Heaths,  efpecially  such  as 
have  reached  specimen,  or  half  specimen,  size 
There  is  yet  plenty  of  time  for  plants  that  are 
moved  to  get  well  hold  of  the  soil  before  nioter. 
This,  Heaths  will  do  to  an  extent  that  many  hard- 
wooded  plants  are  not  capable  of,  as  they  keep 
growing  later  than  most  thirgs.  One  advantage  in 
potting  at  this  season  is  that  now  when  the  weather 
begins  to  get  cooler  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
plants  suffering  than  there  is  in  the  summer.  See 
that  any  to  be  potted  have  the  soil  in  a  fairly  moist 
state.  It  is  best  to  give  the  shift  a  day  or  two  after 
a  good  watering.  In  this  way  the  superfluous 
water  has  time  to  pass  off,  and  the  plants  will  be 
able  to  go  for  a  time  without  being  again  watered. 
Use  peat  of  medium  texture,  neither  too  light  nor 
too  close  and  heavy.  The  black  hard  material  that 
used  to  be  considered  best  for  Heaths  in  general  is 
not  the  best.  It  is  only  the  slowest  growers,  such 
as  the  varieties  of  aristata  and  a  few  others  of  a 
similar  nature  with  extremely  hard  wood  that  like 
hard  peat.  Use  the  material  in  a  moderately 
lumpy  state,  mixing  enough  sand  with  it  to  ensure 
its  keeping  porous.  Drain  well,  securing  the  crocks 
with  enough  fibrous  matter  to  prevent  the  soil 
getting  down  among  them.  Pot  firmly,  using  the 
lath  suiBciently  to  make  the  new  soil  as  solid  as 
the  old  ball,  but  do  not  disturb  the  roots  except  by 
moving  the  old  drainage  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
balls.  After  potting  keep  the  plants  a  little  closer 
than  usual,  using  enough  water  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  to  make  the  atmosphere  somewhat  moist. 
Shade  the  plants  from  the  sun  so  as  to  prolong  the 
time  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  water. 

Fbancoas. — Where  cut  flowers  of  elegant  form 
are  much  in  demand,  the  white  variety  of  Francoa 
should  be  grown  in  quantity.  With  two  or  three 
dozen  plants,  kept  in  good  healthy  condition, 
flowers  will  seldom  be  absent  through  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Young  plants  that  have  been  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  the  winter  or  early  in  spring, 
and  that  have  since  been  put  in  suitable  sizad  pots, 
will  now  probably  require  more  room.  There  is  still 
time  for  the  roots  to  get  hold  of  the  new  soil,  and  the 
shif  c  will  so  far  assist  the  plants  that  they  will  start 
away  in  spring  much  more  freely  than  if  the  pot- 
ting was  delayed  until  then.  The  Francca  is  nearly 
hardy,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  seedlings  during  the 
first  summer  a  little  warmer  than  will  be  necessary 
when  they  get  older.  Large  specimens  that  are 
already  in  pots  as  large  as  desirable  may  be  divided, 
cutting  them  into  two  or  more  pieces  as  desired.  In 
doing  this  there  should  be  no  more  disturbance  of 
the  roots  than  can  be  avoided,  simply  removing  the 
drainage  and  severing  the  stems.  Put  each  piece 
intact  into  a  pot  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  admit 
a  moderate  amount  of  new  soil.  After  potting 
stand  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  or  [lit  and  keep 
them  a  little  close,  not  admitting  much  air  for  two 
or  three  weeks. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMg. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  thin 
moderately  the  tuds  of  all  the  large-flowered  varie- 
ties of  Chrysanthemums ;  even  the  early  sorts  are 
better  so  treated.  When  all  that  the  plants  set  are 
allowed  to  remain  the  flowers  are  numerous,  but 
small.  Not  only  are  the  individual  flowers  larger 
and  more  perfect  when  the  buds  are  thinned,  but 
they  last  longer  even  when  cut.  In  thinning  the 
buds  it  is  not  advisable  to  reduce  the  numbers  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  is  done  when  the  ob- 
j  ;ct  is  to  grow  for  exhibition.  Those  of  the  earlier 
blooming  section,  of  which  Madame  Domage  may 
be  taken  as  a  representative,  should  have  their 
buds  thinned  as  soon   as   they  aro  fairly,  set,  for 


if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  longer  they  tax  the 
energies  of  the  plants  to  no  purpose.  Continue  the 
use  of  manure  water,  which,  if  not  given  too 
strong,  they  will  bear  every  time  the  soil  requires 
moistening.  Attention  should  be  given  to  staking 
and  tying  as  the  branches  extend,  at  the  same  time 
bearing  in  mind  that  all  that  is  done  in  this  way 
beyond  what  is  required  to  support  the  plants  is 
objectionable.  Hazel  sticks,  or  Willows  with  the 
bark  on,  are  preferable  to  ordinary  painted  deal 
sticks. 

Stove. — Celosias. — Plants  that  flowered  early 
will  now  have  ripened  their  seed ;  this  should  be 
carefully  gathered  when  ready,  otherwise  it  will 
fall  and  be  lost.  These  Celosias  are  somewhat  shy 
seeders,  and  to  improve  or  to  keep  up  the  quality  of 
the  strain,  seed  should  only  be  gathered  from  the 
best  feathery-formed  flowers,  which  in  addition 
have  pleasing  and  decided  shades  of  colour.  If  this 
is  not  attended  to  the  plants  will  soon  degenerate. 
The  latest  sown  batch  that  is  intended  to  keep  their 
flowers  fresh  until  the  end  of  the  year  should,  if  not 
already  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  be 
potted  at  once.  Fresh  turfy  loam,  with  about  one- 
sixth  of  rotten  manure  and  some  sand,  forms  the 
best  compost.  For  Celosias,  as  for  most  other 
things,  when  manure  is  used  it  should  be  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  so  that  it  can  be  evenly  mixed 
with  the  soil,  otherwise  it  does  not  answer  so  well. 
Give  the  plants  a  genial  growing  temperature,  but 
avoid  keeping  them  too  warm,  as  the  object  is  rather 
to  retard  than  hurry  on  the  blooming.  If  enough 
heat  is  present  to  keep  them  moving  slowly,  it  is  all 
that  is  necessary. 

CocKSCOM  BS. — Gather  the  seed  of  plants  that  have 
flowered  late  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe ;  this  is  usually 
before  the  combs  fade.  Careful  selection  is  here 
also  requisite,  both  as  to  the  form  and  the  colour  of 
the  combs.  It  is  much  better  to  be  content  with 
shapely  flowers  than  to  aim  at  size  alone. 

Epiphyllums. — Plants  of  both  the  truncatum 
and  the  larger  growing  section  of  Epiphyllums  that 
were  turned  out  of  doors  after  making  their  growth 
should  now  be  brought  in,  as  it  is  not  well  to  risk 
them  in  a  low  temperature.  Cold,  sunless  summers 
like  the  present  are  generally  followed  by  early 
autumn  frosts ;  consequently  it  is  advisable  to  get 
all  plants  that  will  not  bear  much  cold  under  cover 
earlier  than  usual.  The  Epiphyllums  should,  if 
possible,  be  stood  by  themselves  in  a  greenhouse  or 
pit,  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light,  which  will 
help  to  further  mature  the  growth  that  has  had  less 
assistance  than  usual  from  the  sun.  Give  as  much 
water  as  will  keep  the  plants  from  shrivelling,  but 
not  more,  as  the  drier  they  are  the  better  they  are 
likely  to  bloom.  This  especially  applies  to  the 
fleshy-stemmed  kinds,  the  growth  of  which  if  not 
made  under  favourable  conilitions  before  the  plants 
were  turned  out  of  doors,  will  be  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state. 

Feanciscea  confeetifloba. — This  is  the  best 
of  a)l  the  F^rancisceas,  but  it  is  not  so  much  culti- 
vated as  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be.  It  differs  in  its 
requirements  from  any  other  plant  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;  still  it  is  easily  grown,  and  is  a  certain 
bloomer,  giving  when  properly  managed  a  long 
succession  of  flowers.  Whilst  making  their  growth 
the  plants  like  a  brisk  heat,  with  plenty  of  light  and 
constant  shade  when  the  weather  is  bright.  Even 
when  at  rest,  except  during  winter,  the  leaves  suffer 
if  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have 
caased  to  extend  and  the  bloom-buds  are  visible  at 
the  extremities,  the  plants  should  be  moved  to  a 
cool  house  and  kept  through  the  autumn  and  winter 
at  a  night  temperature  of  about  45°.  So  treated 
the  flowers  go  on  growing  slowly  until  spring,  when 
they  begin  to  open  and  continue  in  succession  for 
five  or  six  weeks.  Plants  that  bloomed  early  and 
were  afterwards  put  in  stove  heat,  as  already  ad- 
vised, will  now  be  in  a  condition  for  moving  into 
cool  quarters.  Shade  tht  m  carefully  from  the  sun 
for  the  next  two  month?,  and  do  not  give  more 
water  than  will  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist. 
They  must  not  be  let  pet  too  dry,  or  the  leaves 
ss  well  as  the  bloom-buds  will  suffer.  Plants  that 
flowered  late — for  this  species  can  easily  be  kept 
tack  so  as  to  bloom  at  midsummer — will  not  have 


finished  their  growth  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
must  be  kept  in  heat  until  the  last-formed  leaves 
are  fully  grown  and  the  bloom-buds  visible. 

Feanciscea  caly'Cina. — There  are  two  forms  of 
this  species,  of  which  the  major  variety  is  the  best. 
This  kind  does  not  bear  keeping  so  cool  in  winter 
as  F.  confertiflora,  but  af cer  the  growth  is  finished 
an  intermediate  temperature  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  winter.  F.  Lindeni  and  F.  acuminata  are  both 
desirable  sorts  that  do  not  usually  attain  so  lar^e  a 
siza  as  the  two  species  first  mentioned.  They  may 
be  treated  as  advised  for  F.  calycina  as  foon  as 
they  have  made  their  growth.  All  these  Franois- 
ceas  require  to  be  kept  clear  from  insects,  particu- 
larly mealy  bugs.  If  the  plants  are  affected  with 
these  to  any  extent  they  invariably  suffer  in  the 
operation  of  cleaning.  The  flower-buds  will  not 
bear  insecticide  being  applied  of  sufficient  strength 
to  kill  the  insects,  and  if  recourse  is  had  to  brushirg 
and  sponging,  they  often  cause  the  buds  to  drop. 

Hoyas, — The  different  twining  kinds  of  Hoya 
that  require  stove  heat  should  soon  have  made  suffi- 
cient growth  to  admit  of  their  being  kept  drier  both 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  succulent 
nature  of  the  leaves  of  these  will  admit  of  the  soil 
being  kept  somewhat  drier  during  the  dormant 
season  than  that  of  most  stove  plants,  but  water 
must  not  be  withheld  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to 
flag.  H.  bella  has  flowers  which,  though  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  various  twining  species, 
are  nevertheless  the  most  beautiful.  They  can  also 
be  used  freely  in  a  cut  state,  as  through  being  borne 
on  the  young  shoots  no  injury  is  done  to  the  plants 
by  cutting  the  flowers,  so  long  as  this  is  not  carried 
too  far.  Plants  that  bloomed  during  the  spring 
will  now  have  made  their  growth,  and  will  be  belter 
for  having  their  roots  kept  drier,  with  more  air  and 
a  drier  atmosphere.  Daring  the  winter  water  must 
be  given  with  caution,  as  the  roots  are  impatient  of 
much  moisture  when  there  is  no  active  growth. 
This  is  particularly  so  if  the  plants  are  kept  cooler 
than  they  like.  A  moderate  stove  heat  suits  this 
species  best  whilst  at  rest.  H.  Paxtoni  is  a  some- 
what similar  habited  kind,  but  is  not  so  good  as  H. 
bella,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  plants  for  fill- 
ing hanging  baskets  in  a  warm  house.  Hoyas  of  all 
kinds  should  be  kept  free  from  insects,  especially 
mealy  bug,  which  if  present  gets  in  amongst  the 
flowers  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  form  on  the  spurs, 
and  they  do  not  well  bear  the  brushing  and  spong- 
ing necessary  to  remove  the  insects.  T.  B. 


SSORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE 


Streptocalyx  Villerandi. — This  is  the  name  of  a 
very  pretty  Bromeliaceou^  plant  which  I  recently  faw 
flowering  in  M.  Chantin's  nursery  in  Paris.  It  has  large 
bright  carmine  bracts  and  blue  flowers.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
hardy,  and  as  these  plants  are  largely  used  for  windows  and 
tibles  in  the  dwelling-house,  it  i"-  a  valuable  plai  t.  I  wish 
that  there  was  a  taste  for  these  beautiful  plants  in  England. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  fl.-pl.— One  of  the 

finest  forms  of  this  grand  old  African  Lily  which  I  have 
ever  seen  I  recently  noted  flowering  in  the  open  air  at 
M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf 'a  nursery  at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris. 
The  trusses  were  large  and  the  flowers  very  bold  and 
perfectly  double.  It  is  a  form  well  deserving  more 
extensive  cultivation  by  English  gardeners. — W.  H.  G. 
Impatiens  comaroensis.— Under  this  name  I 
recently  noted  a  flue  Balsam  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Eouen,  in  Prance.  In  habit  of  growth  the  plant 
somewhat  resembles  I.  flaccida,  but  is  more  robust,  and 
the  flowers  are  as  large  again  and  thick  and  fleshy  in 
substance.  They  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  with  a 
rich  purple  eye.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  plant  in  thia 
country,  but  it  is  a  desirable  species  for  autumn  flower- 
ing.—W.  H.  G. 

Hssmanthus  Katherinee. — This  plant,  although 
a  native  of  West  Tropical  Africa,  may  be  easily  grown 
without  the  aid  of  a  stove.  I  have  grown  it  fcuecess- 
fuUy  in  a  cold  greenhouse  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
each  year  it  has  made  fine  growth  and  thrown  up  long 
flower-stems  with  lai  ge  clusters  of  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection.  I  have  written  this 
for  those  who  have  not  the  aid  of  a  stove  that  they 
may  not  be  afraid  to  grow  this  beautiful  plant. — G. 
Goldsmith. 

Piper  nigrum. — This  plant  adheres  to  a  wall  in 
the  manner  of  Ivy,  and  makes  au  elegant  covering  for 
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the  back  of  a  stove.  Its  deep  shining  green  leaves  are 
very  ornamental,  added  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  per- 
fectly insect-proof.  I  recently  noted  this  plant  tx'eated 
in  this  manner  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Rouen,  and 
M.  Varenne,  the  director,  assured  me  that  it  is  never 
attaclted  by  any  kind  of  insect.  It  is  a  plant  which 
should  he  taken  in  hand  by  those  having  ugly  bare  walls 
in  their  houses. — W.  H.  G. 

Campanula  Vidalli. — In  reference  to  the  note 
on  page  178,  concerning  this  distinct  and  highly 
ornamental  Campanula,  I  may  say  that  here,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  I  have  often 
tried  it  out  of  doors,  and  always  with  the  same 
result,  viz.,  the  first  winter  pro\  ed  fatal  to  it.  I 
fear,  unless  the  locality  be  unusually  sheltered,  it 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
Even  then  it  well  repays  any  little  care  or  attention 
that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it,  for  if  grown  on 
freely,  and  supplied  occasionally  with  a  little  liquid 
manure,  it  will,  during  the  summer,  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  its  stout,  wax-like  blossoms.  In  this 
way  a  few  plants  furnish  an  agreeable  variety  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  it  has  also  given  me  great  satis- 
faction when  planted  out  during  the  summer,  for  it 
turned  ont  about  the  bedding  season  the  plants 
will  grow  away  quickly,  and  by  August  be  studded 
with  their  spikes  of  blossoms.  When  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  it  will  yield  seed  in  abundance, 
from  which  young  plants  can  be  raised,  and  cuttings 
of  the  weaker  shoots  also  root  freely  during  the 
summer  months. — H.  P. 

Begonia  maculata  corallina. — This  plant  is 
the  glory  of  the  Rouen  Botanic  Gardens.  I  first 
saw  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  Comte  de  Germiny  at 
Gouville,  but  with  M.  Varrenne  it  is  magnificent. 
I  also  noted  a  small  plant  of  it  in  the  porch  of  the 
aquarium  house  at  Kew,  but  its  merits  are  evidently 
not  known.  In  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Rouen  it  is 
used  to  cover  the  walls,  as  a  pot  plant,  and  is  also 
planted  out  in  the  tropical  house.  When  planted 
out  its  growth  is  as  free  as  that  of  the  common 
Bamboo  of  India  (Bambusa  arundinacea).  Small 
and  large  plants  were  alike  laden  with  brilliant 
and  showy  clusters  of  flowers,  and  I  was  assured  it 
was  a  perennial  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  very  large  clusters  ;  these  are  drooping,  the  male 
and  female  flowers  being  in  separate  clusters,  the 
female  or  seed-bearing  flowers  being  by  far  the 
most  attractive  ;  the  seed-pod,  or  ovary,  is  very  long 
and  is  broadly  winged,  and  is  of  exactly  the  same 
colour  as  the  petals,  brilliant  coral-red.  In  addition 
to  its  showy  colour,  the  flowers  are  very  persistent. 
It  appears  to  flower  freely  in  pots,  and  if  this  is  the 
case  it  would  make  one  of  the  finest  plants  ever 
brought  into  the  market  in  winter.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  market 
growers. — W.  H.  G. 

Cyrtanthus  McKeni.  —  This  little  South 
African  bulbous  plant  has  been  frequently  noted  in 
The  Gabdex  for  its  continuous  flowering  qualities, 
and  it  deserves  praise,  for  it  is  almost  a  perpetual 
bloomer.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  we 
have  a  couple  of  pans  full  of  bulbs  that  commenced 
to  bloom  just  a  year  ago,  and  kept  up  a  succession 
till  April.  They  were  then  without  flowers  till 
nearly  the  end  of  June,  when  a  single  spike  was 
thrown  up,  but  after  that  several  others  quickly 
made  their  appearance,  and  now  the  pans  are  filled 
with  flower-spikes.  The  bulb  of  this  Cyrtanthus  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  large  Snowdrop.  It  throws  up 
long  Grass-like  evergreen  leaves,  while  the  flower- 
spike  reaches  a  height  of  ;)  inches  to  1  foot,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  cluster  of  flowers,  generally  about 
half  a  dozen  together.  The  individual  blooms  are 
tube  shaped,  about  2  inches  long,  and  agreeably 
scented.  They  are  of  an  ivory  white  tint,  and 
slightly  curved  in  shape.  It  is  a  plant  of  very  easy 
culture,  succeeding  well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
the  principal  consideration  being  to  thoroughly 
drain  the  pots  or  pans,  and  to  use  a  compost  that 
will  stand  and  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  long 
time,  as  the  bulbs  will  flower  all  the  better  if  left 
for  years  undisturbed.  Fibrous  loam  with  a  liberal 
admixrure  of  silver  sand  will  suit  it  perfectly,  and 
the  soil  must  at  all  seasons  be  kept  in  a  fairly  moist 
condition,  for  the  plant  being  naturally  an  Ever- 
green, will  be  injured  by  the  drying-oflf  process  so 
necessary  in  the  case  of  many  bulbs.     This  Cyr- 


tanthus produces  offsets  freely,  and  therefore  may 
be  readily  propagated  by  this  means. — T. 


WHITE  SPIRiEA  PALM  ATA. 
The  typical  bright  coloured  form  of  this  Japanese 
Spiriea  has  been  grown  in  our  gardens  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  is  now  employed  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  but  the  white-flowered  kind  is  altogether 
scarcer,  being  indeed  of  far  more  recent  in- 
troduction, and  though  certainly  less  showy  than 
the  commoner  form,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  beauti- 
ful plant.  It  is  only  when  planted  in  a  moist  spot 
that  these  Spiraeas  are  seen  to  advantage,  for  if  they 
are  at  all  dry  at  the  root  the  foliage  becomes  seared, 
and  the  plant  thus  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  beauty, 
while  the  flowers  seldom  develop  properly  if  the 
roots  do  not  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture. 
Neither  Spiraea  palmata  nor  the  white-flowered 
variety  can  be  forced  into  bloom  as  early  in  the 
season  as  the  common  S.  japonioa,  but  still  if 
assisted  with  a  little  heat  the  earliest  of  them  may 
be  had  in  flower  by  the  end  of  May,  at  which  season 
they  form  very  handsome  subjects  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Large 
quantities  of  S.  palmata  are  grown  in  this  country 
and  disposed  of  during  the  winter  for  forcing 
purposes ;  and  no  doubt  after  a  time  the  white 
variety  will  also  be  extensively  cultivated.  Plants  that 
are  bought  for  forcing  are  usually  received  in  the 
shape  of  clumps,  containing  from  three  to  six  good 
flowering  crowns  as  large  as  the  top  of  one's  thumb, 
and  in  potting  them  a  fair  space  should  be  allowed 
for  the  roots,  as  when  in  full  growth  they  are  very 
vigorous.  Such  being  the  case  it  will  be  found 
that  pots  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  diameter  are  not 
too  large,  and  the  soil  should  principally  consist  of 
loam,  lightened  by  an  admixture  of  well  decayed 
manure.  In  potting,  the  top  of  the  crown  should 
be  just  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  plenty 
of  space  must  be  left  for  water,  as  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  open  the  plants  need  a  liberal  supply. 
Owing  to  this  they  are  greatly  assisted  at  that  time 
by  being  stood  in  saucers,  as  it  is  then  possible  to 
keep  the  soil  much  moister  than  if  simply  placed 
on  a  stage.  When  in  active  growth  weak  manure 
water  is  also  of  great  service.  T. 

Raising  small  seeds. — The  information  may 
prove  useful  to  "  A.  A."  (The  Gaeden,  August  25, 
p.  190)  if  I  set  forth  in  brief  detail  the  method  I 
adopt  in  sowing  and  raising  plantsof  Auriculas, Poly- 
anthuses, and  Primroses.  I  use  (i-inch  pots,  and 
they  are  filled  with  one-third  of  drainage,  over  this 
is  placed  a  layer  of  coarse  cocoa  fibre,  then  some 
rough  soil,  and  the  last  inch,  forming  the  surface, 
is  composed  of  finely  sifted  yellow  loam,  leaf 
mould  and  a  good  mixture  of  rough  Bedfordshire 
sand.  The  surface  is  pressed  down  firmly  and 
made  level,  the  seeds  are  sown  very  thinly  on  the 
surface,  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  fine  white  sand 
scattered  over  the  seeds,  and  the  pots  are  stood  in 
ordinary  clay  pans  in  about  1 J  inches  depth  of  water. 
A  piece  of  glass  is  laid  over  each  pot  and  all  are 
stood  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  in  full  exposure. 
A  piece  of  paper  is  laid  over  the  glass  when  the 
sun  shines  out  brilliantly.  I  never  water  on  the 
surface,  and  simply  keep  the  pans  filled  with 
water.  If  the  seeds  are  new  they  germinate  in 
quick  succession  ;  if  they  are  ayear  old  they  occupy 
a  longer  time  in  doing  so.  As  soon  as  the  for- 
wardest  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  are 
pricked  out  into  other  pots  of  suitable  soil,  and 
also  stood  in  pans  of  water.  I  am  not  greatly 
troubled  with  a  growth  of  green  upon  the  surface, 
and  I  find  when  it  does  come  the  seedling  Auriculas 
thrust  themselves  up  through  it.  Moss  on  the 
surface  of  the  seed-pots  may  be  kept  down  by 
watering  with  lime-water,  a  piece  of  quicklime 
being  placed  in  the  water,  and  when  it  is  quite 
clear  applied  to  the  surface.  "  A.  A."  should 
have  patience  in  raising  Auriculas  from  seeds,  as 
they  "germinate  very  irregularly,  some  in  a  few 
days,  some  in  a  few  weeks,  some  in  a  few  months, 
some  in  a  few  years."  This  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Kev.  F.  D  Horner,  who  makes  a  point  of  keeping 
his  seed-pans  three  years,  so  that  none  should  be 
lost.  I  may  state  that  I  make  a  practice  of  sow- 
ing Auricula  feed  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  which  is 


generally  about  the  end  of  August.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  pots  of  seed  are  not  allowed  to  stand  in 
water  while  frost  is  about,  and  as  my  greenhouse 
is  an  unheated  one,  very  little  water  is  required 
during  the  winter.  Some  raisers  of  seedliDg 
Auriculas  prefer  to  sow  in  January,  February, 
or  March,  and  some  even  later,  I  think  that  by 
sowing  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe  time  is  gained 
and  the  hardest  frost  does  not  appear  to  injure  the 
tiniest  seedlings  Watering  on  the  surface  is  to  be 
condemned,  as  there  is  danger  of  the  small  seeds 
being  washed  away  or  buried  deeply  in  the  soil. 
About  every  two  months  or  so  I  have  a  progeny  of 
young  Auriculas  to  prick  ont  into  pots  or  pans  for 
growing  on.— R.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDENING  AND  ARCHI- 

TECIURE. 

In  a  journal  of  wide  influence  there  was  recently 

published  an  article  which  wants  qualifying  very 

much,  or  it  may  tend  to  do  harm : — 

On  terrace  gardens,  and  in  formal  gardens,  iu  juxta- 
position with  architecture,  the  introauction  of  herba- 
ceous plants  is  generally  quite  out  of  place.  Their 
varying  habits,  their  unequal  heights,  the  short  dura- 
tion of  their  flowers,  give  them  iu  such  situations  a 
weedy,  uncared-for  look,  and  a  stjle  of  ornamentation 
that  should  be  symmetrical  and  graceful  becomes  thus 
represented  hy  a  meaningless  muddle.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  in  particular  situations  herbaceous  plants 
can  never  take  the  place  of  bedding  plants,  used  with 
judgment,  and  the  converse  is  also  equally  true. 

Statements  of  this  kind  are  frequently  re- 
peated, and  are  quite  wrong.  It  would  be  easy 
to  select  out  of  herbaceous  plants  a  number 
which  would  be  unfit  for  association  with  archi- 
tecture, bait  there  are  many  hardy  plants  of  the 
highest  value  for  that  purpose.  Among  the 
plants  I  saw  to-day  in  close  association  with  some 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  Lavender,  Rose- 
mary, Tea  Roses,  Carnations,  tufted  Pansies  of 
the  cool  and  quiet  self  colours,  LUies,  Sea 
Hollies,  hardy  Fuchsias,  Cape  Hyacinths,  and 
African  Lilies. 

In  a  garden  I  see  often  there  are  hardy  plants 
against  an  old  stone  house,  and  on  a  terrace,  beds 
filled  with  them.  A  border  against  the  house 
has  been  entirely  filled  (winter  and  summer)  as 
follows  :  The  ground  carpeted  with  the  mossy 
Saxifrage,  a  large  group  of  Madame  Lambard 
Rose  in  flower  all  the  season,  and  on  one 
side  groups  of  tufted  Pansies  of  the  purer 
simpler  colours,  and  a  group  of  Lady  Agnes 
Carnation  near.  In  both  summer  and  winter 
the  eifect  of  this  bed  is  very  good.  The  oppo- 
site of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  paragraph 
is  the  truth.  It  is  only  by  the  use  of  hardy 
plants,  in  association  with  the  best  architecture, 
that  gardens  can  be  made  beautiful  to  the  artist 
and  botanist,  as  well  as  to  the  eye  of  the  good 
gardener.  It  is  only  occasionally  among  bedding 
plants,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Heliotrope,  that  we 
meet  with  plants  of  high  intrinsic  beauty. 

The  form  and  associations  of  one  small  group 
of  herbaceous  plants  —  the  Acanthus — alone 
should  make  us  doubt  any  such  assertion  as  the 
above.  It  clusters  against  the  wall  of  many  a 
terrace  and  house  in  Italy  where  the  terraced 
garden  was  a  necessity.  Terraced  and  geometri- 
cal gardens  of  any  extent  can  be  embellished 
admirably  by  the  use  cf  hardy  plants  alone,  in- 
cluding, among  these,  a  great  number  of  alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants  from  Gentian  to  Pieony. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  only  way  they  can  be  done 
if  we  want  the  best  result,  both  from  the  artist's 
and  the  gardener's  point  of  view.  The  history 
of  gardening  itself  should  throw  doubt  upon  the 
statement,  because  bedding-out  is  a  thing  of  our 
own  time  only.  If  nothing  else  is  worthy  of 
terrace  gardens,  which  have  existed  eome  tliou- 
sands  of  years,  these  must  liave  been  very  bare 
and  very  weary  waiting  fur  its  coming.  R. 
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THE  CAUCASIAN  WALNUT. 

(PTEROCARYA   CAUCASICA.) 

Although  large  specimens  of  this  rare  exotic 
tree  are  by  no  means  common,  the  annexed 
illustration  will  show  that  where  it  is  thoroughly 
at  home  it  is  one  of  the  finest  subjects  for  a 
large  lawn  that  can  possibly  be  chosen.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Walnuts  and  Hickories, 
but,  unlike  those  trees,  would  seem  to  be  neither 
common  in  any  particular  country  or  widely 
distributed.  It  is  found  in  the  moist  valleys  of 
the  Caucasian  Mountains,  and  although  intro- 
duced into  England  so  far  back  as  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  has  not  found  any  great 
favour  at  the  hands  of  planters  or  attained  where 
planted,  except  in  a  few  instances,  any  con- 
siderable size.  The  tree  forms  a  shapely  and 
symmetrical  head,  the  main  liuibs  having  a 
tendency  to  horizontal  growth  ;  the  young  wood  i 
is  very  irregular  in  habit  and  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  the  buds  being  of  a  rich  chocolate-brown. 
The  average  length  of  the  leaf  is  about  15  inches ; 
it  is  made  up  of  leaflets  ranging  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  in  number;  they  are  of  a  dark  glossy 


extraordinary  beauty  of  the  tree)  was  planted 
just  over  forty  years  ago,  and  is  now  45  feet 
high,  12  feet  in  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  has  a  spread  of  branch  75  yards  in  circum- 
ference. I  have  once  before  called  attention  to 
two  special  characteristics  of  the  Caucasian 
Walnut  which  should  be  known  to  intending 
planters,  viz. ,  its  very  early  leafage  rendering  it 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured  by  spring  frosts, 
and  the  length  and  hungry  activity  of  its  root 
action  necessitating  plenty  of  room  if  it  is  planted 
as  a  permanent  tree ;  the  roots  are  also  so  close 
to  the  surface  as  to  prevent  the  consideration  of 
undergrowth  beneath  its  branches.  It  has  been 
suggested,  doubtless  with  the  idea  of  furnishing 
the  tree  with  somewhat  similar  conditions  to 
those  that  it  enjoys  in  its  native  home,  that  it 
should  be  planted  in  low-lying  situations,  or  at 
any  rate  by  the  side  of  water,  but  this  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  its  position  here,  which  is  in 
the  highest  and  driest  part  of  the  garden,  soil 
sandy  loam  with  a  poor  subsoil,  and  I  cannct 
help  thinking  that  as  we  cannot  supply  the 
atmospheric  influences  that   it  enjoys   in  the 


The  Caucasian  Walnut  (Pterocarya  caucasica)  in  the  grounds  at  Claremont.     Engraved  for  The  Garden. 


green,  and  resemble  somewhat  the  leaflets  of  the 
Walnut,  but  are  narrower  and  not  so  deeply 
serrated.  Both  male  and  female  flowers,  of  a 
greenish  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  are 
produced  in  pendulous  spikes  in  great  profusion. 
Both  are  very  insignificant,  but  the  spikes  carry- 
ing the  female  flowers  are  an  attractive  feature 
of  the  tree.  They  are  nearly  18  inches  in  length, 
and  their  colour,  a  pale,  but  bright  green,  con- 
trasts well  with  the  dark  glossy  foliage.  The 
fruits  are  like  small  hard  Nuts,  which  hang 
thickly  on  either  side  of  the  long  spike,  and  are 
flanked  by  curious  wing-like  appendages.  These 
spikes  remain  on  the  tree  a  long  time  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  giving  it  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  a  novel  and  unique  appearance. 
The  tree  should  be  planted  in  a  sheltered  spot,  as 
it  is  evidently  somewhat  tender  in  its  infancy, 
but  given  a  suitable  position  it  grows  with  great 
rapidity,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  few  deciduous 
trees  a  planter  might  live  to  see  at  its  best. 
The  particular  specimen  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion (which,  good  as  it  is,  can  give  but  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  symmetrical  proportions  and 


Caucasus,  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  it  in  a  deep, 
rich,  moist  soil,  and  so  encourage  luxuriant 
growth  that  would  not  be  satisfactorily  ripened. 
The  tree  may  be  propagated  either  from  seed 
or  layers  of  the  young  wood,  or  it  may  be 
worked  on  the  Walnut,  and  Loudon  suggests  it 
might  possibly  gain  in  hardiness  by  such  work- 
ing, but  this  is  questionable.  The  plant  here  is 
decidedly  on  its  own  roots.  E.  Bdrrell. 

Claremont. 


ASHDOWN  FOREST  IN  SUMMER. 
AsHDOWK  Forest,  now  a  wild  and  romantic  dis- 
trict, was  once  a  great  enclosure  of  13,000  acres, 
and  kept  as  a  deer  forest.  In  the  lawless  times 
of  the  Civil  Wars  the  enclosures  were  all  broken 
down  and  the  deer  slain,  and  change  followed 
change  in  quick  succession.  There  were  great 
and  almost  impenetrable  masses  of  wood.  In 
the  woods  of  Fletching,  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
his  army  encamped  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Lewes  in  3264.  Though  still  called  a  forest, 
all  that  remain  are  some  clumps  of  trees  upon 


the  higher  ground,  many  of  them  weather- 
beaten,  hoary,  aged  monarchs,  foiming  con- 
spicuous landmarks  for  miles  around. 

It  is  in  such  positions  that  trees  of  the  Fir 
tribe  look  best,  and  are  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  landscape  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  varied.  There  are  noble  far-extending 
views  north,  south,  east  and  west.  People 
travel  to  'foreign  countries  for  scenery,  are  en- 
raptured with  the  imposing  and  massive  gran- 
deur of  mountain  crags  and  peaks,  but  after  all 
I  doubt  if  many  better  prospects  are  afforded 
than  can  be  enjoyed  hero.  Ashdown  Forest  has 
been  to  me  a  happy  hunting-ground  during 
many  a  summer  evening.  There  is  much  beauty 
unadmired.  The  casual  observer  pas.ses  along, 
admires  the  wide  expanse  of  purple  heath,  but 
does  not  pause  to  ascertain  that  the  heath  is  but 
a  part,  the  most  conspicuous  perhaps  of  a  pretty 
picture  of  which  only  the  ground  colour  is 
seen. 

Upon  looking  more  closely  there  can  be  seen 
tufts  of  the  cross-leaved  Heath  (Erica  tetralix), 
whose  soft  pink  flowers  are  enhanced  in  beauty  by 
contrast  with  the  rosy  purple  blooms  of  Erica 
cinerea.  The  Ling  also  is  found  beside  the  Heath. 
Upon  the  ground  grey  Lichens  make  a  crisp  and 
elegant  carpet.  The  Fir  Club  Moss  (Lycopodium 
Selago)  pushes  its  upright  shoots  to  a  height  of  6 
inches  or  8  inches  in  nestling  clusters,  so  obscure 
that  only  the  diligent  searcher  will  find  it.  In 
other  situations,  upon  a  carpet  of  dwarf  Moss, 
abounds  what  I  think  the  best  of  all  British  Lyco- 
pods,L.clavatum.  Fewwould  be  successful  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  species.  It  rambles  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  sending  downwards 
long  wiry  roots,  and  upwards  delicate  green 
three-stalked  spikes,  whose  tips  are  tinged  with 
yellow.  There  is  no  Lycopod  grown  in  glass- 
houses that  rambles  like  this.  I  have  gathered 
specimens  with  a  centre  stem  8  feet  long,  the 
side  shoots  spreading  and  rebranching,  and  in 
appearance  fully  justifying  the  name  of  Stag's- 
horn  Moss,  by  which  it  is  known  among  the 
"foresters,"  the  ramifications  of  the  branches, 
like  tracery  on  the  ground,  much  resembling 
the  branched  antlers  of  an  aged  stag.  Lycopo- 
dium inundatum  prefers  a  moist  situation,  but 
is  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the  other  two  species. 

This  is  only  one  aspect  of  forest  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  few  minutes'  walk  into  one  of  the 
little  dells  that  here  abound  will  reveal  some- 
thing quite  diverse  in  character.  Each  little 
dell  has  its  own  bog,  where  the  occupants  revel 
in  perpetual  moisture.  Nature  is  sparing  in 
the  distribution  of  her  choicest  gems  and  appears 
to  have  specially  favoured  boggy  situations. 
The  commonest  plant  here  is  the  Sundew,  which 
grows  in  countless  thousands,  springing  up  from 
a  carpet  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  forming  very 
strong  plants  with  eight  to  ten  large  leaves. 
The  bog  Asphodel  (Nartheciumossifragum),  with 
Grass-like  leaves,  flowers  as  abundantly  as 
Buttercups.  The  spikes  of  soft,  yellow,  starry 
flowers  are  so  profuse,  that  they  might  easily  be 
mown  like  Grass.  In  gardens  we  produce 
masses  of  yellow  and  other  colours  unrelieved. 
A  glance  at  this  bog  will  show  that  in  so  doing 
we  have  ignored  the  natural  dispositions  and 
displays  of  showy  colours.  The  bog  Asphodel 
is  toned  down  by  another  plant  brought  into 
combination  therewith,  namely,  the  Cotton 
Grass  (Eriophorum  angustifolium).  Light  and 
airy  as  are  the  many  wayside  Grasses,  what  can 
excel  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  good  colony  of 
this  variety  .'  The  large  cotton-like  tassels,  soft 
as  silk  and  of  the  purest  white,  are  borne  several 
upon  each  stalk.  As  in  dry  situations  the  Heath 
was  the  most  conspicuous  feature,  so  is  this  in 
the  bog  ;  it  meets  the  eye  at  every  turn.    There 
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is  another  picture  produced  by  a  combiaation 
of  two  delicate  little  gems  among  British 
plants.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  frail,  yet 
beautiful,  and  very  diminutive  plants  found 
upon  the  higher  Alps,  apparently  "  all  rugged- 
ness  and  roughness  have  been  eliminated ;  all  pre- 
ciousness  and  beauty  retained.'  This  remark 
may  surely  be  applied  to  such  floral  gems  as  the 
bog  Pimpernel  and  the  Ivy-leaved  Harebell. 
The  Pimpernel  (Anagallus  teneUa)  is,  perhaps, 
the  lovelier  of  the  two.  It  is  perfectly  pro- 
strate, the  stems  creeping  all  along  the  surface  of 
the  Sphagnum  carpet,  rooting  as  they  go,  but 
putting  out  little  round  leaves  about  the  size 
of  a  Pea  on  both  sides  of  the  stem,  and  produc- 
ing in  the  axU  of  each  leaf  a  bell-like  flower, 
large  in  comparison  with  its  diminutive  stature, 
and  in  colour  a  most  delicate  pink.  The  Ivy- 
leaved  Harebell  (Campanula  hederacea)  is  the 
most  delicate  and  diminutive  of  this  genus.  It 
is  appropriately  named,  the  leaves  representing 
Ivy  in  miniature  This  plant  also  creeps  about 
the  Sphagnum,  its  stems,  delicate  as  threads, 
terminating  in  little  cymes  of  lavender-blue 
flowers.  Both  plants,  though  so  frail  and  ten- 
der-looking, grow  in  the  greatest  profusion 
everywhere,  lacing  and  interlacing,  first  pink 
and  then  blue  predominating,  and  forming  the 
whole  season  through  a  simple  picture  of  lasting 
interest. 

There  are  woody  dales  of  Ferns,  once  graced 
with  the  presence  of  the  Royal  Fern,  which  grew 
like  trees,  but  which,  alas,  has  in  recent  years 
become  extinct,  the  work  of  that  ruthless  enemy, 
the  Fern  collector.  When  the  sun  is  scorching 
one  can  walk  through  the  woody  warrens,  beside 
clear  streams  of  water  bordered  with  Lastreas, 
Athyriums,  and  Blechnums.  Such  are  some  of 
the  summer  charms  of  Ashdown  Forest.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  walk  all  over  the  forest  to  see 
them,  for  in  many  parts  the  difterent  aspects 
combined  are  found  in  an  area  not  exceeding 
some  of  our  large  gardens.  A.  H. 


Propagating. 


Ckotons. — I  recently  saw  a  quantity  of  Crotons  un- 
uaually  dwarf  and  well  coloured.  This  was  the  result 
of  grafting  some  of  the  best  tops  on  to  good  vigorous 
stocks.  Some  of  them  were  the  tops  of  plants  that 
had  been  used  for  indoor  decoration,  and  having  lost 
many  of  their  bottom  leaves  were  of  no  further  use, 
unless  to  supply  cuttings.  The  taps,  in  most  cases, 
were  in  good  condition,  so  the  plants  were  put  in 
the  stove  till  they  recovered  from  the  check,  and 
directly  the  sap  was  in  full  operation  the  plants 
were  cut  down,  and  the  tops  having  been  grafted  as 
near  to  the  ground  as  possible,  were  placed  in  a 
close  propagating  case  till  union  was  complete.  As 
most  of  the  plants  under  notice  were  young  and 
vigorous,  the  top  was  simply  grafted  on  to  its  base, 
but  where  the  stem  was  very  hard  another  stock  was 
taken.  It  matters  little  what  mode  of  grafting  is 
employed,  the  principal  consideration  being  to  see 
that  the  union  is  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  the 
graft  tied  securely  in  its  plac3.  When  kept  quite 
close,  the  point  of  union  will  not  need  to  be  covered 
with  any  air-tight  substance.  As  the  great  con- 
sideration is  to  retain  as  many  leaves  as  possible, 
the  plants  must  not  be  overcrowded  at  any  time. 

CoNiiEB  CDTTINGS. — This  is  the  best  time  of 
the  year  to  put  in  cuttings  of  any  coniferous  plants 
that  it  may  be  desired  to  increase  in  this  way,  and 
in  many  places  little  bushes  of  the  different  kinds 
are  so  useful  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  strike  a  few 
every  season.  One  method  of  striking  cuttings,  and 
that  which  needs  the  least  amount  of  after  attention, 
is  to  take  a  shady  border  in  a  well-drained  spot, 
and  prepare  a  plar;e  for  the  cuttings  by  incorporat- 
ing some  sand  with  the  soil  of  the  border.  As  the 
cuttings  will  need  to  be  well  protected,  the  bed  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  should  be  ma-ie  about  the 


same  size  as  the  frame  with  which  it  is  intended  to 
cover  them.  A  thin  layer  of  clean  silver  sand  on  the 
top  will  be  an  advantage,  for  in  dibbling  in  the  cut- 
tings a  little  sand  wiU  be  carried  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  and  the  base  of  the  cuttings  will  rest 
upon  it.  If  handlights  are  used  to  protect  the  cut- 
tings, a  stretch  of  ground  may  be  prepared  for 
their  reception,  and  the  handlights  arranged  as 
closely  together  as  possible,  provided  space  is 
allowed  to  get  at  the  several  clusters  of  cuttings. 
Where  a  great  number  of  different  kinds  are  struck, 
the  cuttings  are  generally  put  into  pots,  and  stood 
in  a  cold  frame  prepared  for  their  reception  by 
being  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  if  deep,  filled 
with  ashes  so  that  the  tops  of  the  cuttings  when 
put  in  will  not  be  more  than  6  inches  from  the  glass. 
As  the  frame  should  be  as  nearly  air-tight  as 
possible,  the  lights  must  have  a  thorough  over- 
hauling before  use.  The  frame  should,  if  it  can  be 
so  arranged,  stood  in  a  spot  where  it  is  shaded  from 
the  sun,  but  a  light,  well-drained  situation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  preparing  pots  for  the  cuttings 
those  5  inches  or  G  inches  in  diameter  are  very  suit- 
able, and  they  should  be  filled  to  within  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  the  top  (according  to  the  size  of  the 
cuttings)  with  broken  crooks,  and  after  that  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  in  equal 
proportion,  the  whole  being  passed  through  a  sieve 
with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  A  thin  layer 
of  sand  having  been  put  on  the  top  and  the  whole 
watered  through  a  fine  rose,  the  pots  are  then  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings.  In  selecting  these 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  speci- 
men where  they  have  been  exposed  to  light  and  air, 
as  those  that  have  been  grown  in  shade  are  liable  to 
damp  off  during  winter.  A  length  of  4  inches  to  6 
inches  is  a  very  suitable  one  for  the  cuttings,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  it  consist  entirely  of  the  current 
season's  growth,  with  a  slight  heel  of  older  wood  at 
the  base.  To  prepare  the  cuttings  for  insertion  a 
very  good  way  is  to  strip  off  the  branches,  then  with 
a  sharp  knife  remove  any  irregularities,  and  cat  off 
the  bottom  shoots  for  1|  inches  or  2  inches,  in 
order  to  allow  of  their  being  inserted  up  to  that 
depth  in  the  soil.  Cuttings  that  are  to  be  dibbled 
in  a  border  may  be  rather  longer  than  for  pots,  and 
in  their  case  a  length  of  6  inches  to  8  inches  will  not 
be  too  much,  when,  of  course,  the  small  branchlets 
must  be  removed  for  a  corresponding  distance,  in 
order  to  allow  of  their  being  buried  deeper  in  the 
soil.  In  preparing  the  cuttings  it  will  be  neces3ary 
in  the  case  of  the  long-leaved  kinds,  such  as  Yews, 
Cryptomerias,  and  some  Junipers,  to  cut  off  the 
leaves  before  insertion,  but  with  the  smaller  ones  it 
is  not  needed.  In  any  case  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  bark  of  the  cuttings  is  not  at  all  injured,  other- 
wise decay  is  apt  to  set  in.  When  dibbling  in  the 
cuttings  it  is  important  that  the  base  of  the  cutting 
rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  hole  prepared  for  its 
reception,  and  that  the  soil  is  well  closed  around,  for 
any  cavity  is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Whether  in  the 
ground  or  in  pots  the  after  treatment  will  be  the 
same.  The  lights  must  be  taken  off  for  a  little  while 
every  day  or  two,  in  order  that  the  cuttings  may  be 
examined,  and  any  signs  of  decay  removed.  As  the 
frame  is  kept  close  and  shaded  very  little  watering 
is  needed  ;  indeed,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
over- water  them,  while  injury  may  be  done  by 
allowing  the  soil  to  become  too  dry.  Daring  severe 
weather  the  frame  must  be  covered  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  soil  being  frozen,  and  with  the  return  of 
spring  the  cuttings  will  root.  As  I  he  small  rootlets 
are  very  brittle,  the  best  way  is  to  fin  t  pot  off  the  cut- 
tings singly  into  small  pots,  and  cirectly  they  are 
established  plant  them  out.  In  such  an  extensive 
order  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  readiness 
with  which  roots  are  produced,and  also  in  the  length 
of  time  they  take  to  strike.  The  Retinosporas  are 
among  the  easiest  to  propagate,  and  the  longer 
leaved  kinds  root  more  quickly  than  those  with 
small,  scale-like  foliage.  Where  there  are  two  quite 
distinct  kinds  of  foliage  on  one  plant,  as  is  especi- 
ally to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Junipars,  cuttings 
formed  of  shoots  clothed  with  the  long,  needle-like 
leaves  strike  root  more  readily  than  those  with  mature 
foliage.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  method  of 
striking  Conifer  cuttings  I  have  also  bean  very  suc- 
cessful by  another  mode.     It  is  to  put  the  cuttings 


in  pots  as  above  recommended,  subject  them  to  ex- 
actly the  same  treatment  for  the  first  month,  when 
many  of  them  will  have  callused  over,  and  the 
application  of  a  gentle  fire-heat  wiU  hasten  the 
formation  of  roots.  By  this  means  they  strike  in 
less  time,  and  are  ready  for  potting  off  early  in  the 
spring.  T. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  GROUPING  OF  PLANTS. 

The  grouping  system  is  probably  the  most 
natural  mode  of  planting  for  the  display  of 
true  character  and  the  realisation  of  the  fullest 
charm  as  well  as  the  best  test  of  a  plant's  capa- 
bilities. In  a  certain,  but  unnatural  form,  the 
system  was  adopted  long  ago  In  the  bedding 
arrangements,  with  the  prospective  idea  of 
ultimately  securing  a  niass  of  eflective  colour 
either  by  flower  or  foliage. 

In  this  case  the  object  was  gained,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  natural  beauty  the  group  was 
spoilt  by  reason  of  its  geometric  form.  A 
natural  group  is  a  colony  of  flowers  or  trees 
without  definite  shape  or  form,  varied  in  size, 
and  in  itself  simply  a  reproduction  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  the  manner  in  which  Nature  displays 
her  charms  of  vegetation.  We  have  only  to 
study  Nature  to  realise  this  fact,  for  it  we  re- 
gard the  world  as  Nature's  garden,  a  forest  is 
but  a  large  group,  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  one  particular  kind  of  tree  predominates. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  as  an  objection  that 
the  adoption  of  grouping  in  gardens  is  hardly 
possible  in  consequence  of  the  restricted  area 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
have  as  great  a  variety  as  can  be  obtained. 
This  remark  might  be  applied  to  many  gardens 
already  possessing  great  wealth  of  tree  and 
shrub  life,  but  probably  in  not  one  of  these 
gardens  is  any  particular  kind  of  tree  restricted 
to  a  single  specimen  only.  There  will  generally 
be  found  several  in  different  parts  of  the  gar- 
den which  if  brought  together  would  make  a 
group  of  sufficient  size  for  the  extent  of  the 
place,  while  the  effect  of  the  same  trees  in  a 
colony  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  iu  the  formation 
and  planting  of  a  new  shrubbery  would  greatly 
facilitate  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
troduce simplicity  of  arrangement  and  conse- 
quently heightened  eiTect.  A  shrubbery  planted 
in  this  way  would  be  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
present  unsatisfactory  system,  whereby  many 
things  enter  into  an  indiscriminate  and  compli- 
cated mixture.  If  the  site  for  the  plantation  of 
trees  and  shrubs  were  selected,  the  first  thing 
would  be  to  consider  what  kinds  should  form  the 
main  portion  of  the  plantation.  These  should 
be  plantc  d  in  large  groups  in  the  background  if 
the  site  is  seen  from  one  side  only,  or  in  the 
centre  if  from  both.  The  foreground  can  then 
be  filled  with  groups  of  choicer  things  which  it 
is  desirable  to  have.  Some  judgment  must  be 
exercised  to  plant  different  things  at  proper 
distances  sufficient  for  their  full  and  unrestricted 
development.  If  there  were  large  gaps  between 
permanent  plants  they  might  easily  be  filled 
with  temporary  commoner  things  to  be  ulti- 
mately cut  down.  Large  groups  of  strong- 
growing  hardy  flowers  might  be  used  to  cover 
the  bare  surface  of  the  foreground,  and  they 
would  spread,  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds, 
and  obviate  the  necessity  of  annual  digging.  A 
shrubbery  so  formed  would  be  permanent,  and 
a  source  of  interest  and  beauty. 

The  grouping  of  Roses  has  already  been  ably 
advocated  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  and 
selections  of  kinds  given  that  are  best  adapted 
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for  such  a  purpose.  It  may  be  added  that  any 
free-growing  Rose  may  thus  be  planted,  but  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tance apart,  some  having  a  compact,  others  a 
more  spreading  growth.  Grouping  good  Roses 
in  various  parts  of  the  flower  garden  is  a  sug- 
gestion that  might  be  adopted  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Rose  growing  from  the  present  system 
of  planting  them  in  nurseiy-like  beds. 

In  the  mixed  or  herbaceous  border  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. Here,  again,  there  wUl  be  found  .several 
strong  tufts  of  one  kind  of  plant  isolated  at 
various  distances  apart ;  but  suppose  the  border 
was  entirely  replanted  and  everything  grouped, 
it  would  be  more  beautiful,  and  would  do  away 
with  the  spotty  appearance  of  the  present 
medley.  During  the  present  summer  we  saw 
two  long  borders  planted  after  this  style,  though 
not  exclusively  devoted  to  hardy  flowers,  groups 
of  the  usual  bedding  plants  being  efi'ectively 
displayed.  The  motive  was  good,  but  the 
result  a  failure,  for  unfortunately  every  group 
was  of  similar  size  and  exactly  triangular,  the 
borders  on  both  sides  of  the  walk  corresponding. 

Probably  some  have  a  difliculty  in  working 
without  a  set  pattern,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  much  thought  into  requisition  to  avoid 
definite  form  or  similarity  of  appearance.  A 
selection  of  things  naturally  grouped  is  in- 
finitely better  than  a  collection  mixed,  and  it  is 
really  surprising  how  interesting  a  garden  can 
be  made  by  exercising  a  little  intelligent  selec- 
tion. A.  H. 


that  such  a  good  thing  is  obtainable.  I  hope  he 
will  call  it  White  King.  A  very  beautiful  pure 
white  kind  is  Victoria,  which  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Isle- 
worth,  has  raised.  I  have  seen  it  several  times  and 
it  is  a  real  gem,  early,  dwarf,  free,  and  pure  In  col- 
our. Whether  it  is  so  early  to  ilower  as  Blue  King 
and  so  generally  suited  for  market  work  has  to  be 
seen.  Mrs.  Gray  is  a  very  good  Viola,  bat  a  little 
sprawling  and  occasionally  tending  to  become  blue. 
However,  some  seedlings  from  it  give  better  form, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Chambers' 
white  Viola  was  not  of  that  strain.  I  have  one 
pure  white  self  from  Mrs.  Gray  which  seems  very 
constant.  It  we  could  forecast  the  seasons  we 
might  ensure  having  our  gardens  gay  during  the 
wet  summers  with  Pansies,  but  when  the  seasons 
are  hot  and  dry  these  things  die  wholesale,  whilst 
Petunias  and  Pelargoniums  flourish  and  bloom  pro- 
fusely.— A.  D. 


Helianthus  rigidus,  better  known  perhaps  as 
Harpalium,  is  flowering  better  this  year  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  it.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
this  genus,  which  is  variable  enough  to  enable  one 
to  make  a  selection.  We  have  chosen  three,  the 
best  of  which  is  a  medium-sized  plant,  sent  out  by 
the  trade  under  the  name  of  H.  japonicus.  It  rarely 
exceeds  3  feet  in  height,  producing  its  large  dark- 
disked  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  other 
is  a  tall  rambling  variety  with  large  rough  leaves, 
and  suitable  for  growing  at  the  backs  of  borders, 
&c.  The  third  rarely  exceeds  I5  feet,  with  much 
smaller  flowers,  and  an  absence  "of  runners.  It  is 
the  first  of  all  the  Sunflowers  to  bloom,  and  con- 
tinues for  a  very  long  time  in  beauty. — K. 

Rudbeckia  purpurea  —This  is  a  really  charm- 
ing plant,  and  when  used  in  large  clumps  in  the 
flower  border,  few  of  the  North  American  Compo- 
sitse  equal  it  in  attractiveness.  It  is  figured  in 
Sweet's  "  British  Flower  Garden  "  under  the  name 
of  R.  serotina,  under  which  we  received  it  from  the 
Continent,  and  although  purporting  to  be  distinct, 
we  fail  to  separate  them  when  growing  together. 
It  grows  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  producing 
numerous  stems,  terminated  with  very  large  hand- 
some purple  flowers.  An  old  garden  plant,  but  a 
good  and  useful  one.  It  forms  the  second  figure  in 
the  BotaiUcal  Marjazhie,  and  probably  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of  since  introduced  over  a  century  and  a 
halt  ago.  It  ripens  seed  freely,  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  way  of  propagating  it.  It  is  described  in 
American  floras  under  the  name  of  Echinacea  pur- 
purea.— K. 

Tufted  Panaies.— Countess  of  Kintore  is  an 
exquisite  Pansy,  but  it  has  a  very  straggling 
habit,  which  renders  it  useful  to  intermix  with  some- 
thing else  above  which  the  Pansy  flowers  would 
show.  As  evidence  of  the  suitability  of  the  present 
season  for  tufted  Pansies,  I  have  found  Viola 
Yellow  Boy,  the  earliest  of  all  yellows,  to  thrive  and 
bloom  profusely  in  a  south  border  where  in  ordinary 
seasons  not  a  Pansy  of  any  kind  would  exist  during 
July.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  upon 
having  so  valuable  a  white  Pansy  as  a  pure  sport 
from  Blue  King.  It  should  prove  a  great  acquisi- 
tion with  the  market  trade,  and  when  once  they  can 
obtain  it  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  grown  by 
tens  of  thousands.    He  should  let  the  world  know 


YELLOW  CARNATIONS. 

Referring  to  "R.  D.'s"  remarks  (p.  180),  it 
can,  I  think,  only  be  due  to  some  accidental 
circumstance  that  Edith  has  not  done  well  with 
him.  I  have  grown  eight  plants  of  it  this  sea- 
son. It  has  flowered  well  and  the  growth  is 
thoroughly  sound  and  vigorous,  the  roots  having 
gone  down  right  through  the  pots.  As  to  stock, 
the  eight  plants  have  given  forty-eight  layers. 

Florence  I  have  discarded  ;  the  growth  was 
vigorous  enough,  bvit  bloom  uncertain.  The 
year  before  last  three  of  my  neighbours  besides 
myself  had  slock  of  it,  and  we  could  not  get  a 
single  flower  of  it  among  ua  during  the  summer, 
though  later  on  in  October  I  saw  a  plant  of  it 
flowering  beautifully  under  glass.  Probably 
our  London  atmosphere  is  uncongenial  to  it,  as 
it  flowers  freely  and  well  with  Mr.  Dodwell 
and  Mr.  Lakin  at  Oxford.  In  the  hot  season  of 
last  year  it  grew  with  great  vigour  here,  both 
in  the  pots  and  in  the  border,  but  the  bloom 
was  insignificant.  It  is  the  only  instance  I  have 
met  with  so  far  of  a  persistently  sulky  or  shy 
bloomer,  whether  among  the  yellows  or  other 
kinds.  The  best  yellow  self  I  have  grown  is 
one  that  was  sent  to  me  this  season  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Henwood,  of  Reading,  a  very  fine 
flower,  the  plants  having  a  vigour  of  growth 
quite  remarkable.  A  name  has  yet  to  be  found 
for  it.  Bell  Halliday  is  also  a  fine  yellow  self 
and  good  grower.  Polly  Cheetham  is  synony- 
mous with  King  of  the  Yellows,  a  beautiful 
flower  and  grows  well.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from 
"  R.  D."  that  the  two  new  comers.  Will  Threl- 
fall  and  Germania,  are  both  good  doers. 

Of  the  yellow  grounds,  the  old  Prince  of 
Orange  is  a  vigorous  grower,  but  a  burster,  and 
needs  timely  attention  in  tying  the  pod,  a 
handsome  flower  and  well  worth  this  little 
trouble.  Of  Mr.  Douglas'  new  yellow  grounds 
I  have  only  grown  Annie  Douglas  and  Agnes 
Chambers,  both  strong  growers,  as  I  believe  are 
all  the  others  of  the  same  batch.  Annie  Doug- 
las especially  is  a  beautiful  flower,  a  bright 
yellow  ground  heavily  edged  with  soft  rose. 

I  have  treated  the  yellows  just  like  the  rest, 
shielding  them  only  from  rain  during  the  winter. 
They  had  the  benefit  of  the  long  frost,  the  air 
never  being  off  the  frames ;  they  were  potted 
in  the  large  pots  in  AprU  and  were  then  left  ex- 
posed to  all  the  influences  of  the  harsh,  dry 
spring  and  the  cold,  wet  summer  until  they 
began  to  flower,  when  they  had  the  usual  shelter 
of  the  canvas  to  save  the  blooms  from  being 
spoiled  by  sun  or  rain.  M.  Rowan. 


Phlox  Stellaria. — This  peculiar  little  Phlox  is 
one  of  the  rarest  eastern  species.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Short,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1829,  upon  the 
precipitous  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Kentucky  River, 


though  the  exact  locality  is  unknown.  It  has  since 
been  found  at  Fountain  Bluff  on  the  Mississijipi,  in 
Jackson  County,  Illinois,  and  by  Dr.  Gattinger,  of 
Nashville,  in  the  Cedar  barrens  of  Tennessee,  in 
Rutherford  and  Crawford  Counties,  growing  among 
Sphagnum.  It  is  a  low,  slender,  spreading  perennial, 
perfectly  glabrous,  with  narrowly  linear  leaves  and 
rather  large  scattered  flowers.  The  specific  name 
has  reference  to  this  resemblance  in  flowers  and 
foliage  to  some  species  of  Stellaria.  It  blooms  in 
May  or  early  in  June.  Another  very  similar  species, 
P.  bifida,  is  found  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  minute  pubes- 
cence, and  by  the  deeper  division  of  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  into  two  or  three  oblong  or  nearly  linear 
diverging  segments. —  Garden  and  Forest. 

Liliums  at  Chelsea. —  Amongst  these  fine 
plants  now  blooming  in  quantities  in  Mr.  Bull's 
establishment,  two  forms  of  auratum  are  very  con- 
spicuous, one,  L.  a.  cruentum,  figured  in  The  Gabden, 
Dec.  27, 1879  (p.  57G),  with  large  full  flowers,  having 
the  petals  broadly  stained  throughout  with  crimson, 
and  virginale,  with  beautifully  shaped  flowers  of 
the  purest  white,  the  centre  of  each  petal  being 
striped  with  lemon-yellow.  These  are  two  exquisite 
forms  to  plant  in  juxtaposition  in  the  open  borders. 
Another  beautiful  and  rare  Lily  flowering  in  masses 
in  the  open  border  was  the  charming  Japanese  L. 
Leichtlini,  figured  in  The  Garden,  April  8, 1882  (p. 
236).  The  plant  grows  about  3  ft.  in  height,  and  bears 
alternate,  linear,  lanceolate  leaves  some  4  inches  long 
and  less  than  half  an  inch  wide.  The  flowers  are 
reflexed  similar  to  those  of  the  Tiger  Lily ;  the 
ground  colour  soft  golden-yellow,  regularly  spotted 
with  rich  dark  brown,  which  renders  it  very  effec- 
tive. Many  years  ago  I  remember  a  Lily  similar  in 
colour  to  this  which  was  grown  under  the  name  of 
Loddigesianum,  but  it  was  different  in  shape.  Is  it 
to  be  found  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time  ?  A 
large  group  of  L.  Harrisi  (the  Bermuda  Lily)  was 
also  flowering  beautifully  in  the  open  border.  The 
flowers  resemble  in  shape  those  of  longiflorum,  but 
are  much  larger,  of  the  purest  white,  and  very 
sweet  scented.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  and  easiest 
to  force,  and  should  be  largely  grown  by  those  who 
require  white  flowers  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March.  A  coloured  illustration  of  this  plant 
was  given  in  The  Garden,  Aug,  7,  1886  (p.  124).— 
W.  H.  G. 

Layering  Carnations. — From  the  tone  of 
"  J.  C.  B.'s"  remarks  on  this  subject  in  The  Garden, 
August  25  (p.  177),  one  is  led  to  suppose  he  refers 
to  Carnations  cultivated  in  pots,  a  method  of  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  growers  of  these  fine  old- 
fashioned  flowers  do  not  pursue  ;  nor  is  it  necessary. 
Very  fine  plants  and  flowers  of  all  classes  can  be 
grown  in  beds  or  borders  in  the  open,  but  to  succeed 
well  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  layer  directly 
the  grass  is  big  enough,  and  the  ratio  of  sucoess  I 
find  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  time  the  layers 
are  made.  If  in  July,  we  secure  the  strongest, 
healthiest  plants,  the  most  prolific  in  [bloom,  and 
with  the  finest  flowers.  If  later  than  the  beginning 
of  August  the  plants,  as  a  rule,  do  not  make  good 
plants,  and  very  few  flowers  are  produced.  The 
most  of  my  plants  are  now  ready  to  transplant, 
though  rather  later  than  I  like.  S6me  seedlings, 
which  are  considered  worth  keeping  have  just  been 
layered,  and  these  will  not  be  fit  to  transplant  be- 
fore October,  or  perhaps  spring.  Scarce  sorts  are 
also  layered  until  late  in  the  season,  but  so  far  as 
the  producing  of  flowers  is  concerned  these  are  of 
no  use.  I  write  from  a  northern  county,  and  this, 
doubtless,  will  make  a  difference,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  method  of  treating  the  plants  can 
make  up  for  allowing  the  shoots  to  stand  too  long 
before  layering,  nor  can  the  young  plants  be  too 
early  in  their  blooming  quarters  in  autumn.  As 
to  Malmaisons,  we  propagate  at  any  season.  At 
present  we  have  about  ten  dozen  well  rooted,  which 
will  flower  in  early  spring.  Another  batch  is  being 
layered,  and  we  shall  have  another  lot  ready  for 
propagating  before  winter.  The  first  lot  referred  to 
will  either  be  potted  on  in  spring,  or  layered  as  it  is 
seen  what  is  required.  Malmaisons  must  at  all 
seasons  be  kept  on  the  move.  About  the  me- 
chanical   work    of    layering,    nothing    can    beat 
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Simonite's  lanoe -pointed  knives.  The  mode  of  opera- 
tion is  to  insert  the  point  into  the  top  o£  the  slit  to 
bs  made,  cut  downwards  and  oat  at  the  base  of  the 
layer ;  one  cat  is  sulhoient,  and  so  rapidly  is  this 
effected,  that  one  operator  can  keep  two  men  peg- 
ging. When  there  are  many  hundreds  of  plants  to 
go  over  the  utility  of  this  method  is  apparent. — 
Cabnation,  East  Lothian. 


NOTES   ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Oornus  canadensis  grows  and  flowers  well  here 
every  year;  the  position  is  sunny, the  soil  light  vege- 
table mould  and  sand ;  it  is,  however,  moist,  from 
being  close  to  the  garden  walk  gutter.  If  newly 
planted  specimens  do  not  flower  until  the  second  or 
even  third  year,  there  need  be  no  surprise,  as  the 
flowering  buds  or  crowns  take  a  year  or  two  to  mature. 
Still  I  regularly  take  strong  runners  that  have  ma- 
tured crowns,  and  they  flower  the  first  year  in  pots, 
but  this,  done  with  material  from  the  sime  garden 
where  the  young  stock  is  afterwards  brought  on,  is 
a  very  different  affair  to  dealing  with  roots  from  a 
great  distance  and  another  climate,  and,  besides, 
I  find  that  specimens  taken  from  their  wild  homes 
are  the  most  diflicult  of  all  plants  to  establish. 

Saxifraga  flmbriata.— This  rare  gemmiferous 
species  from  Nepaul  proves  quite  hardy  here — at  any 
rate  it  has  stood  two  winters.  It  is  a  most  curious 
kind  and  likely  to  excite  some  interest.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  can  be  compared  with  any  other  species, 
and  that  is  saying  a  deal  when  the  large  number 
and  forms  of  the  genus  are  recalled.  It,  however, 
comes  near  to  bronchialis  and  our  own  aizoides, 
but  at  a  cursory  glance  it  might  seem  nearer  akin 
to  aspera,  and  after  all  it  differs  much  from  all 
these,  and  indeed  from  any  of  the  nearly  400  kinds 
that  have  been  cultivated  in  this  garden.  The  older 
or  fruitful  stems  are  3  inches  to  6  inches  long, 
prostrate,  with  the  points  erect ;  the  ordinary  and 
fall-sized  spear-shaped  leaves  are  intermingled  with 
the  minute  rosettes  the  whole  length  of  the  stems. 
The  younger  stems  as  seen  at  midsummer  are  erect, 
of  a  fresh  pale  green  colour,  with  the  axil  buds 
only  just  visible;  the  flowers  are  a  bright  orange- 
yellow,  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece ;  anthers 
scarlet  when  fresh;  each  llower  is  solitary  and 
borne  on  a  short,  black-haired  stalk  at  the  erect 
point  of  the  thickly  gemmiferous  stems.  The  plant 
may  never  be  showy,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
flowers,  but  the  glistening  quality  and  carious  form 
and  habit  are  enough  to  arrest  notice,  and  render 
it  a  desirable  subject  especially  for  those  who  love 
rare  and  curious  things  on  their  rockeries. 

Omphalodes  longiflora.— Under  this  name  I 
was  tempted  to  purchase  plants  from  a  foreign 
source.  For  some  time  before  the  flowers  opened  a 
suspicion  was  felt  that  the  species  was  an  old  plant 
under  an  unusual  name,  and  so  at  last  it  has  proved, 
for  it  is  no  other  than  Lindelophia  spectabilis,  or  our 
whilom  friend  Cjnoglossum  longiflorum.  The 
name  may  not  be  very  far  wrong,  but  the  plant  has 
already  names  enough,  and  one  wonders  what  the 
object  can  be  in  publishing  further  names  for  such 
old  and  well-known  things.  I  am  not  the  only 
person  who  has  been  duped  by  the  use  of  this 
nomenclature. 

Primula  sikkimensia.— Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Dod  some  seeds  labelled  Kumlong  have  been 
rai  led  here,  and  though  the  plants  diifer  from  for- 
mer batches  from  Sikkim,  they  are  nothing  more 
than  a  variety  of  sikkimensis.  They  are,  however, 
worth  a  note  and  special  attention ;  for  instance, 
plants  in  4-inch  pots  have  leaves  9  inches  to  V, 
inches  long ;  the  scapes  are  3  feet  long,  and  the 
pedicels  are  W  inches  to  G  inches  in  length.  What 
the  dimensions  would  be  if  the  plants  were  in 
moist  open  ground  I  cannot  say,  but  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  grow 
taller  by  1><  inches,  and  Cowslips  4',  feet  high  would 
certainly  be  something  new.  I  have  plants  from 
two  other  batches  of  Sikkim  seed,  but  they  do  not 
compare  with  this  for  talluess  and  robust  growth. 

Dianthus  Atkinsoni  is  the  most  brilliant  Pink 
I  ever  saw,  and  at  the  present  time  the  best  bit  of 
colour  in  the  garden— stalks  1  foot  long  ;  flowers 
size  of  a  crown-piece,  of  intense  crimson,  or  crimson- 
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scarlet.  Each  flower  lasts  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  a  two-year-old  plant  is  showy  for  eight  weeks. 
Just  now  the  plant  seems  all  stalks  and  flowers, 
but  the  fear  I  expressed  last  year  anent  this  con- 
dition proved  groundless,  for  grass  is  quickly  made 
after  the  period  of  flowering,  not  only  from  the 
collar,  but  from  the  joints  of  the  old  flower-stems, 
and  the  latter  may  be  taken  when  in  a  very  small 
state  as  cuttings  for  next  year's  flowering.  The  old 
plant,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  in  good  condition, 
and  does  not  show  the  slightest  tendency  to  the 
biennial  duration,  but  seems  improved  by  age — in 
fact,  it  is  the  only  plant  bearing  a  few  tufts  of 
deep  green  foliage  or  unfruitful  stems. 

Woudi'iUe,  Air/mtaU.  J.  WoOD. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

MlXTUBES   IN   BEDDING  ARBANSEilENTS.— By  this 

I  mean  various  species  and  varieties  in  one  bed. 
This  feature  of  bedding-out  has  been  extending  for 
some  time,  and  is  a  great  advance  on  the  massing 
system.    In  a  season  such  as  this  has  been,  it  is 
especially  worthy  of  adoption,  for  the  reason  that, 
if  certain  kinds  of  plants  fail,  others  next  to  them 
succeed,  and  there  is  thus  no  real  failure  as  regards 
the  general  appearance  of  the  beds,  but  most  pro- 
bably improvement,  owing  to  the  loss  of  some  plant 
or  plants  hitherto  considered  indispensable.     This 
is  really  the  case  with  some  of  the  bedding  mix- 
tures we  have  here  this  season,  in  which  were  a  few 
Pelargoniums  of   Henri  Jacoby,  a  deep  red,  and 
Iresine;  the  first  failed  to   flower  well,  and   has 
therefore  been  gradually  cut  away  to  make  room 
for    those    plants    that  were    flowering,  and    the 
Iresine  refusing  to  grow  at  all  has   given  place 
to  the  stronger  growers.     But   the   strong  points 
in  connection  with  these  mixtures   are  real  effec- 
tiveness, novelty,  and,  above   all,  permanence,   or 
rather  such    an    amount    of    permanence   as   our 
climate    warrants.      Heavy  rainfalls,   windstorms, 
and  early  frosts  are  all,  to  some  extent,  defied  by 
some  of  the  plants,  and  thus  the  beds  continue  in 
good  form_  to  the  very  end  of  the  season.     Oar  beds 
of  such  mixtures  form  pait  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  a  geometrical  designed  garden,  and  conse- 
quently this  has  to  be  taken   into  account  when 
arranging  the  plants  on  the  mixture  principle.    For 
instance,  two  or  four  beds  are  at  equal  points  to 
each  other,  and  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  arrangement,  yet  it  is  imperative  that 
plants  very  closely  allied,  and  specially  of  the  same 
height  and  habit  of  growth,  should  occupy  the  corre- 
sponding beds,  or  the  inequality  will  be  offensive  to 
the  eye  the  whole  season  through.     I  prefer  to  plant 
the  beds  in  pairs,  that  is,  to  use  the  same  varieties 
of  plants  in  each.     It  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
the  manner  of  arranging  beds  of  this  character,  and 
I  will  not  attempt  it  further  than  to  say  that  sup- 
posing a  large  circular  bed  has  to  be  filled,  the  first 
thing  is  to  have  a  central  plant,  then,  say,  three 
others,  and  six  others  as  standards  at  equidistant 
points  in  the  bed,  such  standards  to  consist  either 
of  flowering  plants  (Fuchsias)  or  of  foliage  plants 
(variegated  Abutilons),  according  to  whether  the 
bed  is  to  consist  most  largely  of  flowers  or  foliage, 
the  standards  being  the  opposite  to  what  I  will  call 
the  groundwork  of  the  bed.     Of  course,  I  would 
have  plenty  of  flowers  in  each,  but  more  in  one  than 
another,  the  greater  amount  of  foliage  in  the  one 
case  showing  up  to  the  best  advantage  the  flower- 
ing standards,  and  the  opposite  in  the  other  case. 
The  most  pleasing  mixtures  we  have  this  season  are 
those  that  have  as  standards  variegated  Abutilons 
and  yellow  Marguerites,  the  dwarfer  growth  con- 
sisting   of    tuberous   Begonias,   variegated    Pelar- 
goniums, Caphea  miniata,  Violas  (various  colours), 
dwarf     Asters,    variegated     Mesembryanthemums, 
dwarf  Ageratums,  white  and   blue  Lobelias,  and 
others,    the    variety    of     plants     being   extended 
according  to  the  size  of  bed.    The  numerous  ways 
in  which  this  form  of  planting  can  be  varied  are  its 
greatest  merits,  and  in  gardens  where  bedding  plants 
are  valued  because  of  the  gay  summer  effect  they 
produce,  I  commend  this  mode  of  arrangement  as 
being  most  lasting  and  most  beautiful. 

Beds  and  bordebs  of  habdy  flowebs— The 
sceptical  with  regard  to  the  gaiety  of  hardy  flowers 


for  summer  effect  would  no  longer  doubt  could  they 
have  a  sight  of  our  hardy  flower  borders  at  the 
present  time.  I  confess  that  at  one  time  they  had 
no  charm  for  me,  but  there  was  a  very  good  reason 
why.  I  had  not  given  them  a  fair  trial  nor  seen 
them  well  done  by  anyone  else,  but  the  very  oppo- 
site ;  a  few  stragglers  relegated  to  any  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  and  only  visited  when  it  was  necessary 
to  get  together  all  the  cut  flowers  that  the  garden 
would  afford.  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  had 
no  idea  as  to  their  merits,  and  how  unreasonable  it 
was  to  expect  good  flowers  or  the  borders  to  look 
gay  when  negligence  was  carried  to  the  farthest 
point.  Revived  interest  in  them  has  led  to  extended 
cultivation,  and  such  flowers  are  valued  on  account 
of  their  real  worth,  and  not  as  being  occasionally 
useful  to  make  up  a  basket  of  cut  flowers.  They 
will  not,  any  more  than  other  flowers,  grow  and  do 
well  of  themselves,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
it,  but  they  will  flourish  and  repay  the  cultivation 
tenfold  more  than  ordinary  bedding  plants  with  but 
the  same  amount  of  labour  expended  in  tying, 
watering,  and  picking  over  that  bedding  plants  re- 
quire to  keep  them  in  anything  like  respectable  con- 
dition. The  plants  this  wet  season  have  grown  un- 
usually strong,  and  are  flowering  proportionately 
freely,  the  gayest  at  the  present  time  being  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  Snapdragons,  Japanese  Anemones, 
PotentiUas,  Carnations,  perennial  Sunflowers,  sum- 
mer-flowering Chrysanthemums,  Lilium  auratmn, 
and  others,  Gladioli,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Violas, 
and  Pansies,  these  being  supplemented  with  Sweet 
Peas,  Mignonette,  single  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  a  few 
Castor-oil  plants  and  Hemps,  seedling  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  and  others. 

Roses. — Early  in  the  season  our  plants  were 
badly  attacked  with  the  blight  that  so  injuriously 
affected  the  fruit  crops,  and  consequently  the  flower- 
ing season  was  a  short  one  and  the  flowers  poor. 
We,  therefore,  cut  away  a  great  part  of  the  flowers 
and  flowering  shoots  with  the  idea  of  gaining  a  good 
second  bloom.  In  this  we  have  not  been  disappointed, 
the  plants  being  healthy  and  the  flowers,  if  not 
numerous,  very  good,  and  there  are  buds  and  healthy 
wood  in  plenty,  so  that  we  expect  a  long  season  of 
flower,  in  prospect  of  which  the  plants  have  just 
had  applied  to  them  a  thick  dusting  of  bone  manure. 
The  beds  have  also  been  re-mulched  with  Cocoa 
fibre  refuse,  which  is  a  retainer  of  moisture  and  a 
preserver  of  neatness.  W.  W. 


Supports  for  herbaceous  plants. — A.  Barker's 
suggestions  in  The  Gabden  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
useful  to  anyone  with  small  specimens  of  herba- 
ceous plants;  but  his  advice  to  tie  two  or  three 
stems  to  a  stake  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry 
out  when  there  are  some  thirty  or  forty  flowering 
stems,  and  would  certainly  not  look  well.  For  my 
plants,  which  are  not  much  thinned  out  and  are  in 
huge  clumps,  I  find  the  "cage"  is  the  most  secure 
as  well  as  the  neatest  way  of  supporting  them, 
though  even  that  fails  in  an  Irish  storm.  If  pro- 
perly done,  the  plants  grow  up  inside  and  round 
their  supports,  and  are  not  cramped  at  all ;  while 
the  supports,  both  stakes  and  twine,  in  a  good 
growing  season  are  simply  inevitable.  Anemone 
japonica  and  Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  it  is  true,  do  not 
usually  require  staking ;  nevertheless,  they  are  both 
laid  flat  here  in  some  gales.— J.  H.  W.  Thomas. 

Tiger  Lilies  in  bloom. — The  Tiger  Lily  is 
one  of  the  most  accommodating  and  most  com- 
monly grown  of  all  Lilies.  Such  being  the  case,  no 
description  of  it  is  necessary.  We  have  two  or 
three  well  marked  varieties  now  in  cultivation 
worthy  of  notice,  one  of  which  (splendens)  is  much 
superior  to  the  type.  This  variety  is  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  tigrinum  by  the  leaves  being 
broader,  less  woolly,  and  of  a  much  deeper  green  ; 
the  flowers  larger,  more  brightly  coloured,  and  with 
larger  spots,  while  the  season  of  blooming  is  later. 
The  leaves,  too,  are  even  during  adverse  seasons 
retained  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  in  better 
condition  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  Tiger  Lilies, 
while  the  stem  itself  is  quite  smooth  and  almost 
black.  This  variety  is  often  grown  under  the  name 
of  Leopoldi.  There  is  also  another  form  (Fortunei) 
which  is  more  like  the  common  kind,  bat  it  is  of 
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taller  growth  and  the  stems  are  more  woolly.  This 
last  character  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  case  o£  the 
double  Tiger  Lily  (fiore-pleno),  for  it  extends  over 
the  leaves,  stems,  and  unopened  buds.  The  double 
Tiger  Lily  is  a  very  handsome  flower,  and  the  only  good 
example  of  a  double  Lily.  In  the  form  of  elegans  or 
Thunbergianum,  known  as  staminosum,  though  the 
interior  of  the  flower  is  partially  filled,  it  is  caused 
by  the  stamens,  which  are  more  or  less  transformed 
into  petals,  while  the  Tiger  Lily  has  the  petals 
arranged  in  several  rows  one  above  the  other.  The 
Lilies  of  this  class  succeed  best  in  a  sandy  loam, 
and  should  be  planted  so  that  the  bulbs  are  about 
6  inches  below  the  surface.  Where  Lilies  are 
grown  in  pots  the  variety  splendens  readily  lends 
itself  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  for  it  retains  its 
foliage  well  and  flowers  very  freely. — H.  P. 

Torch  Lilies. — Tritomas  are  largely  grown  by 
.M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  at  Argenteuil.  Amongst  the 
many  fine  kinds  pointed  out  were  T.  precox,  a  kind 
which  blooms  in  May,  and  valuable  as  lengthening 
the  season  in  which  these  fine  flowers  may  enliven 
the  garden.  There  were  also  numerous  fine  seed- 
lings, one  in  which  the  blooms  commence  at  the  top 
of  the  spike  instead  of  the  base,  and  one,  which  is 
said  to  come  from  Madagascar,  with  white  flowers. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  at  present  this  appears  but 
a  rather  poor  thing,  but  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  seems 
confident  of  its  being  the  originator  of  an  entirely 
new  race.  In  this  we  can  bat  re-echo  his  desire, 
for  these  plants  are  well  deserving  of  attention.  To 
these,  I  am  told,  M.  Max  Leichtlin  has  added  a 
yellow-flowered  kind,  so  that  the  rustic  name  of 
Red-hot-poker  plant  will  hardly  be  applicable. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus. — In  writing  of  this 
plant  at  p.  179,  your  correspondent  "D.  K."  repeats 
the  erroneous  assertion  that  the  plant  is  alluded  to 
in  Parkinson's  "Theatrum  Botanicum,"  published  in 
16J0.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Narcissi  whatever 
are  figured  or  described  in  that  work.  N.  cyclami- 
neus was  figured  in  the  "Theatrum  Flor;i3," 
1st  ed.,  published  at  Paris  in  1622.  Haworthin 
his  monograph  (1831,  not  1838,  as  stated  at 
p.  179)  did  not  call  it  "Narcissus  minor  cycla- 
mineus." The  name  used  by  him  was  simply 
Ajax  cyclamineus  (small  reflexing-flowered).  I 
always  understood  that  Mr.  Moon's  drawing  of 
the  natural  habitat  of  N.  cyclamineus,  in  Barr's 
catalogue  for  l.ss7,  was  made  from  a  rough  sketch 
or  oral  description  made  by  Mr.  Barr,  and  not 
"from  a  photograph,"  as  "D.  K."  asserts  was  the 
case.  So  long  as  writers  on  Daffodils  keep  on 
quoting  without  consulting  the  actual  works  or 
authorities  of  which  they  give  the  names,  so  long 
will  these  errors  continue  to  appear,  themselves 
becoming  the  authority  for  further  misleading 
quotations. — AjAX.  | 

PS.— "Le  Jardin  du  Roy"  (Henry  IV.)  was  first 
published  in  1608,  and  again  in  1623  (Louis  XIII.), 
by  Pierre  Vallet. 

Transplanting  the  Madonna  Lily. — Where 
there  are  established  clumps  of  the  Madonna  Lily 
that  yield  their  annual  wealth  of  blossoms  it  is  a 
great  pity  to  disturb  them,  as  they  will  often  take 
several  seasons  to  recover  their  vigour  ;  but  where 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  shift  them,  or  some  are 
needed  for  fiowering  in  pots,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  moving  them.  1  find  that  by  far  the  least  check 
is  sustained  when  transplanting  is  done  directly  the 
flower-stems  decay,  for  as  soon  as  this  takes  place 
the  roots  at  the  base  are  again  in  active  operation, 
and  consequently  many  are  broken  in  moving  them 
later  on.  This  will  apply  to  most  Lilies,  and  while 
fully  aware  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  in  all 
cases  (with  imported  bulbs,  for  instance),  yet  it 
might  be  borne  in  mind  more  often.  We  should 
then  see  fewer  bulbs  offered  for  sale  after  Christ- 
mas than  is  now  the  case,  for  many  people  do  not 
purchase  the  Lily  bulbs  they  require  till  they  start 
into  growth,  and  the  result  of  this  is  many  of  them 
do  not  flower  at  all  the  first  season.  Even  in  the 
case  of  imported  bulbs  some  of  them  reach  this 
country  in  a  ripened  state  before  the  same  kinds 
grown  here  are  dormant,  and  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Madonna  Lily,  which  is  imported 
from  France,  and  often  arrives  here  by  the  middle 


of  August,  while  the  tube- flowered  L.  Harrisi  comes 
from  America  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
while  the  same  variety  grown  out  of  doors  here  is  still 
in  flower.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  far  better  to  pot 
or  plant  these  bulbs  soon  after  receipt  than  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  ground,  and  perhaps  on  the  shelves 
of  a  seedsman's  warehouse  for  months.  Where  L. 
Harrisi  is  required  for  very  early  flowering  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  potted  as  soon  as 
possible  after  reaching  this  country. — H.  P. 


THE  PRAIRIE  SUNFLOWER. 

(haepalium  eigidum.) 
The  above  is  the  name  under  which  this  plant 
is  best  known  to  growers,  though  in  the  "  Syn- 
optical Flora  of  North  America"  it  has  been 
placed  in  flelianthus.  It  is  very  near  to  the 
well-known  H.  Isetifiorus,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  a  dark  purple  instead  of  a 
yellow  disc.  Within  the  last  few  years  several 
really  good  garden  varieties  have  cropped  up, 
the  most  notable  being  that  called  H.  japonicus. 
This  variety  is  said  to  have  been  received  from 
Japan,  though  I  believe  no  member  of  this 
genus  is  found  there  at  aU.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  useful  from  its  earliness,  as  well  as 
from  the  large  size  and  profusion  of  the  blooms. 
It  begins  to  open  its  flowers  almost  before  the 


The  Prairie  Sunflower  (Harpalium  rigidum). 

other  varieties  are  showing  bud,  and  on  this 
account  alone  should  find  a  place  in  the  col- 
lection, being  about  the  only  good  golden 
yellow  flower  at  this  particularly  early  season  for 
North  American  plants.  The  next  in  succession 
with  us  is  a  very  dwarf  form,  rarely  exceeduig 
IJ  feet  in  height,  with  proportionately  smaller 
flowers.  This  we  grow  on  the  rockery,  and  find 
it  does  well,  even  in  poor  sandy  soil.  One  of 
the  best  forms,  however,  is  that  here  figured, 
and  is  about  the  last  of  the  series  to  bloom.  It 
is  of  strong  growth,  and  forms  large  bushes  of 
straggling  branches  with  well-formed,  some- 
what drooping  flowers.  This  variety  readOy 
forms  large  clumps,  and  is  very  useful  for  form- 
uig  groups.  Its  habit  suits  it  admirably  for  the 
wild  garden,  where  a  large  bed  would  make  a 
grand  show.  Harpalium  rigidum  seems  to 
thrive  best  in  exposed  situations,  and  can  be 
increased  to  almost  any  extent  by  division  of 
the  runners,  which  it  forms  in  great  quantities. 
K. 

Maurandia  Barclayana  on.  pillars.— This 
beautiful  annual  may  sometimes  be  seen  doing  well 
in  the  open  air  in  warm  districts,  or  during  a  fine 
summer.  As  a  free-growing  and  pretty  flowering 
pillar  plant  for  conservatory  decoration  it  seems 
well  adapted.  It  grows  very  rapidly  and  produces 
its  tubular  rosy  flowers  abundantly.  We  have  seen 
it  used  effectively  several  times  this  season,  and  in 


the  temperate  house  at  Kew  it  looks  very  pretty, 
festooning  pillars  and  twining  up  the  long  stems  of 
Cordylines  and  other  plants. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

SEASONABLE    OPERATIONS. 

Root-lifting. — Fruit  trees,  notwithstanding 
the  sunless  summer  and  low  temperature,  have 
made  an  abnormal  growth  of  soft  gross  wood 
and  foliage,  which  in  low,  cold  situations,  no 
matter  how  fine  the  autumn  may  be,  they  will 
barely  have  time  to  ripen.  The  cause  or  causes 
of  this  strong  growth  must  be  sought  for  under 
several  heads ;  the  cure  rests  under  one,  or  at 
most  two,  if  root-lifting  and  root-pruning  can 
be  classed  as  distinct  operations.  As  to  the 
causes  of  this  strong  growth,  the  mainspring  no 
doubt  is  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  passing  sum- 
mer upon  trees  which  could  not  expend  their 
stored-up  sap  last  season,  just  as  we  find  old 
pastures  now  throwing  up  enormous  crops  of 
Grass  after  enforced  rest  induced  by  the  drought 
of  1887.  Another  powerful  aid  is  light  crop- 
ping or  complete  failure,  but  the  strongest  of 
all,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  unusual  warmth  of  the 
subsoil,  which  this  year  set  up  a  gentle  fermen- 
tation precisely  the  same  as  an  old,  dry,  ex- 
hausted hotbed  revives  after  the  whole  mass 
has  been  thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  This 
being  so,  the  warmth  of  the  substratum  of  soil 
will  force  a  continuous  growth  until  the  flow  of 
sap  is  arrested  by  frost,  particularly  as  very 
few  persons  were  bold  enough  to  check  the  roots 
of  their  trees  by  the  annual  and  usual  process  of 
root-Ufting  in  the  face  of  a  water  famine  last 
autumn.  If  this  growth  goes  on  as  it  did  in 
18G0  and  a  very  severe  frost  sets  in  the  result 
may  again  be  disastrous,  but  forewarned  we 
should  be  forearmed,  and  now  I  venture  to 
think  is  the  time  to  reduce  past  experience  to 
practice.  Wall  trees,  as  I  have  lately  observed, 
can  be  greatly  assisted  by  close  pinching  and 
training ;  by  keeping  the  shoots  extra  thin  to 
favour  impingement  of  the  sun,  when  it  shines, 
upon  the  brickwork ;  by  the  reduction  of  heavy 
mulches  which  keep  the  surface  roots  cool  and 
substituting  them  with  diluted  liquid  when 
feeding  full  crops  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Pyramids,  bushes,  and  standards  cannot  be  so 
treated,  as  they  may  not  have  the  benefit  of  heat- 
reflecting  walls ;  consequently,  our  only  remedy 
is  timely  root-lifting  before  the  leaves  fall. 

Root-lifting,  experienced  writers  say,  may 
be  performed  at  various  seasons,  but  in 
aeneral  the  safest  and  best  is  that  which 
corresponds  with  planting.  This,  however, 
is  an  extraordinary  season,  and  for  this 
reason  I  must  uphold  the  late  Mr.  Thompson's 
opinion,  that  any  time  after  the  end  of  July 
and  before  the  leaves  fall  is  the  proper  time  to 
operate  upon  fruit  trees  that  have  no  crop  upon 
them.  Of  these,  this  year,  unfortunately,  there 
are  a  great  number  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  taken  in  hand  the 
better.  Others  carrying  fruit,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  cannot  be  disturbed  for  the  present,  but 
these,  it  at  all  strong,  should  receive  the  annual 
check  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered.  Gar- 
deners who  have  reduced  root-lifting  to  an  an- 
nual or  biennial  system  know  when  and  how  to 
check  a  tree  without  jeopardising  the  next 
year's  crop,  and  yet  it  never  gets  too  strong, 
but  many  amateurs,  even  in  this  fast-closing 
nineteenth  century,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say, 
make  a  very  poor  hand  of  the  work,  and  not  un- 
frequently  apply  for  advice  when  the  roots  of 
their  trees  are  mutilated  past  recovery.  For 
their  benefit  I  may  say  root-lifting  is  preferable 
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to  root-proniDg,  and  it  is  safer  to  do  too  little 
than  too  much,  especially  where  the  trees  have 
not  been  so  treated,  and  the  feeders  are  working 
a  considerable  distance  away  from  home.     In 
cases  of  this  kind,  especially  where  the  trees 
are  of  large  size,  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed piecemeal,  that  is  to  say,  the  roots  on 
one  side  of  the  bole,   including  the   tap  root, 
should  be  lifted,  not  cut  through  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  stem,  as  is  too  often  done,  carefully 
divested  of  faulty  portions,  and  relaid  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.     The  operation,  no  matter  how 
carefully  it  is  performed,  will  destroy  many  of 
the  extremities  of  the  fine,  hair-like  roots,  and 
these,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  shortened 
back  with  a  sharp  knife,  for  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  injured  parts  which  might 
perish  or  throw  up  suckers,  and  securing  a  relay 
of  fresh  fibres  nearer  home.     If  the  drainage  is 
unsatisfactory,  it  must  be  corrected,  the  roots 
being  kept  moist  and  covered  from  sun  and  air 
the  while,  the  compost   in   like  manner  reno- 
vated or  replaced  with  new,  made  firm  by  ram- 
ming or  treading,  and  when  raised  to  the  proper 
level,   the  nearer  the  surface  the  better,  each 
root  must  be  laid  out  in  a  horizontal  position, 
slightly  covered  with  at  least  a  few  spadefuls  of 
new  loam ,  and  watered  home.  If  the  work  is  to  be 
done  extra  well,  6  inches  of  new  compost  may  be 
placed  over  the  roots  in  lieu  of  the  old,  as  an 
inducement  to  the  formation  of  a  mat  of  fibres 
close  to  the  surface,  and  so  within  the  influence 
of  solar  heat  and  light,  genial  rain,  and  digestible 
food  from  the  mulching.     A  gross  tree  treated 
in  this  way  now  (September  1)  wiU  hardly  droop 
a  leaf,  but  growth  will  be  arrested,  buds  and 
wood  wDl  harden   and   ripen,  and  it   will  be 
capable  of  carrying   a   full  crop   of   fruit  next 
season.     When  this  crop  is  gathered,  the  other 
half  of  the  roots  may  be  lifted  and  re-laid  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  future  fertility  of  the  tree 
will  be  secured,   as  roots  once  brought  to  the 
surface,  well  mulched  and  watered  in  dry  sum- 
mers,  will  never  descend  from  a  warm,  genial 
larder  into  a  cold,  crude  subsoil. 

These  remarks  apply  to  large  neglected  trees 
and  not  to  young  ones  a  year  or  two  planted 
on  strong,  deep  soils  and  now  growing  freely. 
Such  trees,  by  judicious  cropping,  pinching  the 
strongest  shoots  and  general  lateral  as  well 
as  vertical  extension,  may  go  on  well  through 
several  seasons ;  in  fact,  they  may  produce 
excellent  crops  until  an  adverse  spring  de- 
stroys the  blossom,  when  a  growing  season 
wUl  destroy  the  balance,  and  a  piecemeal 
operation  like  the  preceding  must  be  resorted 
to.  To  prevent  this,  eveiy  young  tree  should 
be  lifted  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  the 
autumn  and  r3-planted,as  I  have  just  observed, 
with  all  its  roots  in  a  horizontal  position.  If 
well  drained  and  planted  in  the  first  instance, 
the  first  need  not  be  disturbed,  and  the  com- 
post, it  is  more  than  probable,  will  be  quite  rich 
enough ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  soil  having 
deteriorated  or  become  inert,  a  little  fresh  soil 
may  be  placed  about  the  roots,  especially  above 
them.  October  is  not  a  bad  month  for  lifting 
and  re-laying  the  roots  of  young  trees,  as  ram- 
pant growth  by  that  time  has  pretty  well  ceased, 
but  wall  trees  which  are  more  advanced  and 
have  a  certain  amount  of  shelter  may  be  operated 
upon  in  September. 

Knowing  how  closely  the  amateur  clings  to 
the  knife  and  rich  manure,  a  word  in  con- 
clusion upon  the  use  and  abuse  of  these  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  When  the  lifting  of 
trees,  be  they  young  or  large,  has  been  de- 
cided upon,  they  should  not  bo  jiruned,  as 
every  leaf  and  twig  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  new  rootlets.  When  the  tree  has  been  lifted 
and  replanted  the  knife  should  be  kept  in  the 


sheath,  certainly  until  new  growth  sets  in  in  the 
spring,  as  shortening  back  robs  the  roots  not 
only  by  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  stored- 
up  sap,  but  also  by  producing  wounds  more  or 
less  acted  upon  by  frost  and  a  moisture-absorb- 
ing atmosphere.  When  trees  have  undergone 
a  sharp  pinch  I  give  them  a  year's  grace, 
and  prune  Into  form  the  following  autunin. 
This,  however,  is  an  extreme  case,  and  applies 
generally  to  trees  fresh  in  from  the  nursery, 
whilst  others  which  have  been  two  years  under 
one's  own  care  can  be  lifted  at  any  time  after 
July  with  impunity. 

Manure,  like  the  pruning  knife,  is  extremely 
useful,  indeed,  indispensable  in  every  garden, 
but  unless  the  soil  is  extremely  poor  it  should 
not  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  new  compost 
for  fruit  trees.  I  once  knew  an  old  gardener 
who  placed  several  barrow-loads  of  rich  manure 
beneath  the  roots  of  his  young  Peach  trees,  and 
invariably  had  the  gross  growth  killed  by  the 
first  severe  winter  ;  indeed,  so  certain  were 
deaths  from  this  cause  alone,  that  he  told  me 
he  had  given  up  frying  to  grow  Peaches  The 
same  wall  at  the  present  moment  contains  trees 
40  feet  across  them  from  tip  to  tip  literally  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  there  is  not  a  faulty  shoot  or 
blistered  leaf  upon  them.  Had  loam  and  lime 
rubble,  pure  and  simple,  been  used  for  the  roots, 
and  a  portion  of  the  manure  as  a  summer  mulch, 
the  best  of  fruit  might  have  been  grown  upon 
these  trees,  which  would  have  lasted  a  lifetime. 
Example  being  better  than  precept,  I  need  say 
no  more,  as  the  veriest  tyro  will  gather  that  it 
is  better  to  have  sound  sweet  compost  too  poor 
rather  than  too  rich,  as  weakly  trees  can  always 
be  fed  by  the  application  of  surface  dressing  or 
diluted  liquid. 


A  border  G  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  will  be 
ample  to  remake  at  one  time,  the  front  being  sup- 
ported by  a  temporary  wall,  and  when  after  about 
three  years  the  roots  require  more  room  and  a  little 
fresh  compost,  this  wall  may  be  taken  down  and  the 
border  extended.  Kelay  the  roots  in  the  new  com- 
post as  soon  as  possible,  keeping  them  near  to  the 
surface. 

If  I  am  right  in  thus  supposing  Mr.  Blomfield  is 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  whereabouts  of  the 
roots  of  his  Vines,  and  will  adopt  the  above  measures 
to  bring  them  more  fully  under  his  control,  I  think 
he  will  see  his  Grapes  improve  next  year,  which 
will  encourage  him  to  examine  the  inside  border  at 
no  distant  date. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mrs.  Pearson — the  fruit  of 
which  is  wanted  to  hang  longer  on  the  Vine — being 
the  next  neighbour  to  the  Madresfield  Court,  the 
operations  to  the  roots  must  be  delayed  for  a  time ; 
but  if  the  early  kinds  are  located  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  house  to  the  late  ones,  one  half  of  the 
border  may  be  done  before  the  other. 
Hindlij}.  A.  Babkee. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


NOT 


MADRESFIELD  COURT  GRAPE 
COLOURING. 
I  WAS  gratified  to  learn  that  my  remarks  anent  the 
cause  of  Grapes  cracking  were  so  fully  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Blomfield's  experience,  and  if  I  can  assist 
him  to  improve  the  colour  of  his  otherwise  fine 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes  I  shall  be  pleased. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Blomfield's  treatment  of 
the  tops  seems  sound  and  productive  of  good  results 
so  far,  from  which  I  infer  the  cause  of  his  Grapes 
failing  to  colour  must  be  sought  for  at  the  roots, 
especially  as  he  states  they  have  free  access  to  the 
outside  through  the  arches  in  the  front  wall,  but 
he  does  not  say  whether  they  have  travelled  into 
a  prepared  border  or  simply  the  natural  soil. 
Any  way,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  have  rambled 
into  uncongenial  pastures,  not  bad  enough  perhaps 
to  injure  the  health  of  the  Vines,  but  either  too  cold 
or  wet  to  allow  of  that  difficult  process  of  colour- 
ing to  come  to  perfection.  If  such  be  the  case,  Mr. 
Blomfield  must  find  out  their  whereabouts  and 
bring  them  under  control.  This  should  not  be  a 
matter  attended  with  much  difficulty,  seeing  there 
is  an  inside  border  to  the  vinery,  nor  need  the 
operations  of  renewing  the  outside  border  or  forming 
a  new  one  affect  the  next  season's  crop ;  in 
fact,  it  carefully  done  at  the  right  time,  it  will  in 
all  probability  be  improved  thereby.  The  best  time 
to  commence  operations  is  soon  after  the  Vine  is 
cleared  of  fruit  and  before  the  foliage  commences 
to  turn  yellow,  which  we  will  suppose  is  about  the 
end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October. 
First  prepare  sufficient  suitable  compost  for  relaying 
the  roots,  then  proceed  to  examine  the  border  by 
taking  out  a  trench  several  yards  from  the  front  of 
the  vinery  and  carefully  working  towards  the 
arches,  forking  cut  the  soil  and  preserving  all  the 
roots  possible.  It  any  are  discovered  to  have 
rambled  away  they  must  be  followed  as  far  as 
practicable  and  severed,  preserving  as  great  a  length 
as  convenient  for  relaying  again.  When  all  the  soil  has 
been  thrown  out  up  to  the  wall  of  the  vinery,  and 
the  roots  covered  up  with  mats  and  damped,  take  up, 
clean,  and  relay  the  drainage,  which  should  be  about 
a  foot  thick  and  resting  on  a  base  of  concrete. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  14th  ult.  hardly  fifty  persons  saw  the  very 
interesting    collection   of    Gooseberries  that    was 
staged.     It  was  a  pity  that  so  few  persons  should 
have  seen  these  fruits,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Gooseberry  is  hardly  so  well  favoured 
in  gardens  as  it  merits,  and  an  exhibition  of  some 
100  varieties,  including  fruits  of  all  the  best  kinds, 
might  materially  help  to  popularise  torts  which 
seem  to  be  grown  by  a  few,  but  neglected  by  many. 
Articles  on  the  Gooseberry  are  constantly  being 
written  and  selections   recommended,  but  some- 
how the  needful  interest  in  one  of  the  very  best  of 
hardy  fruits  fails  to  be  excited.     Possibly  seeing 
samples,  tasting  them,  and  thus  learning  to  recognise 
their  many  excellencies  would  materially  help  to 
their  extended  cultivation.    The  collection  referred 
to  was  made  up  by  contributions    from    Messrs. 
Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  Jlr.  J.  Walker,  of  Thame, 
and    Messrs.    Veitch    and    Sons,    whose   samples 
especially  were  not  only  very  fine  and  clean,  but 
comprised  in  all  some  100  kinds.     It  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  the  splendid  samples  of  fruit 
sent  by  the  latter  firm  were  not  grown  on  bushes 
ordinarily,  but  upon  a  couple  of  shoots  left  tied  up 
to  fruit  on  each  of  the  stock  stools  at  the  Langley 
Nursery,  that  course  being  occasionally  needful  to 
ensure  that  the  various  sorts  remain  true  to  name. 
But  added  to  the  interest  found  in  the  fruit  samples 
were  some  specimens  of  pyramid  and  cordon  culture 
in  pots  which   enabled  inquirers    to  realise  how 
admirably     Gooseberries,  and     especially    choice 
varieties,  may  thus  be  grown.     The  pyramids  were 
about  3  feet  in  height  and  fruiting  profusely.     The 
cordons  were  some  30  inches  high,  and  also  fruiting 
freely.  The  productionofpyramidsand  cordons  is  not 
difficult.    One  stout  young  shoot  is  selected  and  tied 
up  erect;  all  others  are  cut  back;  but  whilst  for 
pyramids  three  or  four  leaf-buds  are  left  to  form 
side  shoots,  for  cordons  only  about  one  leaf-bud 
is  left,  all  the  pruning  being  with  the  view  to  pre- 
serve the  form  of  growth  purposed,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  produce  fruit-spurs  or  buds  as  densely  as 
possible.   The  pyramid  is  a  capital  form  of  training, 
as  the  fruits  are  so   easily  gathered   and   freely 
exposed  to  sun  and  air.     Cordons  seem  best  suited 
for   walls   and   fences,   or    they  may  be    trained 
to  stakes  in  rows,  and  thus  be  protected  from  birds 
by  netting.     Obviously  the  fruits  on  cordons  are 
finer  and  better  ripened  than  are  those  on  ordinary 
bushes,  and  especially  on  dense  bushes.     The  plan 
of  culture  is  specially  commended  for  kinds  which, 
whilst  small  fruited,  are  yet  possessed  of  high  fla- 
vour, and  need  such  form  of  culture  as  will  at  cnce 
jiroduce  fine,  well -coloured  fruit  and  at  the  same 
time  develop    the   high   flavour.     Practically,  the 
growing  of  Gooseberries  for  the  dessert  table  seems 
to  be  the  weak    feature    of    garden    cultivation. 
Somehow  few  fruits  when  good  are  more  highly 
appreciated,  few  fruits  are  more  wholesome,  and 
Gooseberries  on  the  table  in  their  season  offer  a  most 
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welcome  variation  to  hothouse  fruits.  In  some 
gardens  where  Gooseberries  are  cared  for  it  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  place  one  or  two  dishes  of 
fruits  on  the  breakfast  table,  and  this  fruit  in  the 
early  morn  is  very  enjoyable,  being  small  and  speci- 
ally suited  for  consumption  by  children. 

Gooseberries  deserve  a  high  place  as  dessert 
fruits.  Like  so  many  other  fruits,  the  richest 
flavoured  Gooseberries  are  the  smallest,  and  the 
poorest  flavour  is  found  in  the  largest.  The  huge 
Leader,  or  Roaring  Lion,  produced  at  great  trouble 
to  ensure  a  prize  at  some  Lancashire  show,  is  after 
all  little  better  than  a  bag  of  sweet  acidity,  whilst 
a  tiny  berry  of  the  Ironmonger  or  Pitmaston  Green 
Gage  is  delicious.  Big  Gooseberries  may  still  help 
to  furnish  news  paragraphs,  bat  small  delicious  ones 
are  the  best  for  eating.  Tlie  pride  of  place  must  be 
given  to  the  really  good-flavoured  dessert  kinds. 
A  selection  of  a  dozen  is  given  that  the  best  may 
not  only  be  understood,  but  it  is  hoped  widely 
grown.  This  selection  is  not  made  simply  from 
the  sorts  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall ;  it  is 
rather  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son's  foreman  at  Southfields,  Mr.  Morle, 
who  is  able  to  speak  from  experience.  Green  kinds — 
Hedgehog,  Early  Green  Hairy,  Pitmaston  Green 
Gage,  and  Green  Walnut.  Yellows — Yellow  Cham- 
pagne, Rambullion,  Rockwood,  and  Golden  Drop. 
Reds — Ironmonger,  Champagne,  Keen's  Seedling, 
and  Warrington.  It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  best 
flavoured  fruits  are  hairy,  so  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  these  two  characters  were  in  the  Gooseberry 
essentially  associated.  Turning  now  to  varieties 
most  suitable  for  ordinary  bush  culture  and  for 
cooking,  the  following  is  an  admirable  selection; 
Crown  Bob,  Lancashire  Lad,  Highlander,  Whin- 
ham's  Industry,  Lomax's  Victory,  and  Speedwell, 
reds;  Railway,  a  flne  sort,  and  Leader,  yellow; 
Antagonist  and  Lady  Leicester,  white;  Telegraph 
and  Matchless,  green.  In  this  case  reds  predomi- 
nate, being  the  best  all-round  varieties.  For  cook- 
ing it  is  important  to  have  those  which  furnish 
green  berries  early,  and  those  in  the  selection  above 
given  do  so,  not  only  early,  but  in  great  abundance. 
Then  with  regard  to  large-berried  or  exhibition 
sorts,  the  following  half  dozen  rank  high  amongst 
the  heaviest  berried  producers  :  London  City  and 
Matchless,  green ;  London,  red ;  Trumpeter,  yellow ; 
Lady  Leicester  and  Antagonist,  white.  There  is 
yet  another  selection  to  be  presented,  and  that  is  of 
kinds  which  make  good  pyramids,  as  some  varieties 
seem  much  more  amenable  to  that  form  of  training 
than  others.  These  comprise  Keen's  Seedling, 
Jolly  Angler,  Leveller,  Wbinham's  Industry,  Leader, 
Alma,  Antagonist,  Red  Champagne,  Yellow  Cham- 
pagne, Green  Walnut,  and  Crown  Bob.  With  re- 
spect to  cordon  culture,  almost  any  kinds  may 
be  made  available  for  that  form  of  growth,  although 
erect  growers  adapt  themselves  to  it  the  most 
easily.  Where  north  walls  and  fences  are  available, 
especially  those  too  low  for  Plums  and  Morello 
Cherries,  such  areas  can  hardly  be  better  employed 
than  in  producing  fine  fruits  of  Gooseberries,  either 
as  single  or  multiple  cordons.  Where  no  such  con- 
venience is  found,  a  quarter  in  the  garden  should 
not  only  be  specially  allotted  for  the  culture  of  choice 
dessert  Gooseberries,  but  it  should  be  protected  by 
wire  or  netting  during  the  season  of  ripening.  A 
permanent  wire  top  to  the  framework  with  netting 
to  hang  round  the  sides  would  probably  prove  the 
most  serviceable,  except  where  the  bushes  suffered 
materially  from  birds  during  the  winter,  when  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  wisest  to  enclose  the  bushes 
with  a  permanent  wire  protection.  A.  D. 


Early  market  Plums. — Rivers'  Early  Prolific 
is  a  favourite  in  the  market,  and  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  ripe  enough  for  cooking 
early  in  August,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  is  not  far 
more  widely  grown.  Those  of  my  neighbours  who 
have  it  speak  in  high  terms  of  its  cropping  qualities, 
and  its  value  because  so  early,  and  yet  there  are 
very  few  who  grow  the  I'lum.  This  year  the  great 
bulk  of  late  fruits  is  looked  for  from  Victoria. 
which  will  be  fuUy  a  month  later  than  Rivers' 
Early  in  ripening.  The  Victoria  Plum  crop  will  be 
a  very  heavy  one,  for  trees  are  being  almost  torn  to 


pieces  by  the  immense  weight  of  fruit.  Just  now 
there  is  not  a  local  Plum  to  gather,  except  where 
there  may  be  a  few  Orleans  grown,  but  the  assured 
cropping  qualities  of  the  Victoria  have  caused  that 
kind  to  be  planted  in  the  proportion  almost  of  twelve 
to  one  of  any  other  kind ;  hence,  even  in  good  average 
Plum  years  there  is  rarely  any  good  succession 
between  Rivers'  Early  and  Victoria.  Presently 
Victorias  will  flood  the  market,  so  much  so  in  fact 
that  they  will  often  be  sold  for  a  mere  song.  Such 
is  the  unhappy  position  of  Plum  growers  when  a 
big  crop  of  this  universally  grown  kind  results.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  whilst  we  have  many 
good  Plums  which  do  well  in  gardens,  and  especially 
on  walls,  we  have  but  few  which  can  be  classed  as 
really  profitable  market  varieties.  Next  year, 
probably,  we  shall  find  Victorias  a  poor  crop,  and 
some  other  sorts  now  thinly  cropped  may  have  their 
chance,  but  it  is  too  often  the  market  grower's 
experience  that  there  are  many  Plums  or  none. — 
A.  D. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Peaches. 
In  late  houses,  to  which  fire-heat  has  not  been  ap- 
plied, these  will  now  be  swelling  freely,  and  possibly 
some  of  the  midseason  varieties  will  be  ripening,  or 
approaching  that  stage.  In  either  case  it  wiil  be 
necessary  to  discontinue  syringing,  as  too  much 
moisture  renders  the  flavour  of  the  Peach  flat  and 
insipid,  and  causes  the  Nectarine  to  crack,  especially 
if  it  contains  the  flightest  trace  of  the  Stanwick 
breed.  The  Stanwick  Nectarines,  no  doubt,  are 
most  delicious,  but  we  now  have  an  abundance  of 
first-class  varieties  which  do  not  crack,  and  these,  I 
need  not  say,  should  have  precedence  of  them  for 
culture  in  cold  houses.  The  old  Pitmaston  Orange 
and  Pine-apple  still  occupy  the  front  row  amongst 
yellow-fleshed  varieties,  and  Humboldt,  a  seedling 
from  the  latter  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  is  equally 
good,  but  coming  in  a  fortnight  later  it  forms  an 
excellent  succession  for  use  through  the  month  of 
September.  It  these  three  are  preceded  by  Elruge 
or  Violette  Hdtive  and  succeeded  by  Victoria,  I 
question  if  any  other  five  varieties  can  match  them 
for  ripening  up  with  dry  sun  heat  in  a  well-venti- 
lated late  Peach  house.  As  companions.  Prince  of 
Wales,  Barricgton,  Sea  Eatle,  Walburton  Late 
Admirable,  and  Raymacker  Peaches  are  not  only 
worthy  of  a  place,  but  they  will  keep  up  a  supply 
of  extra  fine  fruit  until  midseason  varieties  upon 
walls  in  ordinary  seasons  are  over.  This,  however, 
is  an  extraordinary  season  from  beginning  to  end, 
not  only  for  swelling  and  colouring,  but  also  for 
ripening  Peaches  in  late  houses  and  upon  open 
walls  ;  but  whether  this  touch-and-go  year  will 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish  who  hitherto  have  disregarded  my  advice 
with  regard  to  hot- water  pipes  remains  to  be  seen. 
A  flow  and  return  pipe  attached  to  a  three-guinea 
poitable  boiler  will  produce  conditions  favourable 
to  setting  the  fruit,  no  small  detail  last  spring,  and 
to  ripening  up  the  fruit  and  wood,  no  matter  how 
cold  and  sunless  the  autumn. 

M'uheason  houses  from  which  all  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered  will  require  good  syringirg  and 
copious  watering,  especially  where  the  roots  are 
confined  to  internal  borders,  and  in  the  event  of 
any  of  the  trees  having  been  overtaxed,  some  gene- 
rous liquid  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Many 
growers  mulch  exhausted  trees  with  rotten  manure, 
but  the  compost,  good  sustaining  loam,  being  right, 
the  liquid  answers  best,  as  it  is  quicker  in  its  action, 
and  the  surface  roots  have  the  full  benefit  of  solar 
influences.  A  free  circulation  of  air,  of  course,  is 
imperative,  and  a  little  fire  heat  may  be  of  use  to 
vigorous  young  trees  trained  upon  the  extension 
principle,  whilst  others  which  do  not  make  strong 
wood  should  ripen  perfectly  without  it.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  wood  and  buds  must  be 
thoroughly  matured  before  the  leaves  fall,  other- 
wise next  year's  crop  will  be  extremely  uncertain. 
So  soon  as  the  trees  have  been  cleansed  and  the 
borders  restored  to  a  thorough  growing  condition, 
the  ripening  process  must  be  facilitated  by  careful 
pruning.  When  every  bit  of  useless  or  superfluous 
wood  has  been  cut  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to  untie 


and  re-arrange  some  of  the  shoots  to  let  in  light  and 
air,  at  all  times  an  important  operation,  especially 
so  at  the  end  of  this  adverse  season.  The  great  fault 
amongst  amateurs  and  young  beginners  is  delay  in 
pruning,  and  then  leaving  in  too  much  wood,  5  inches 
to  6  inches  apart  being  quite  close  enough,  and 
equally  vital  is  the  common  practice  of  dealing  out 
driblets  when  they  ought  to  give  drainage-reaching 
supplies  of  water.  The  culture  of  next  year's  crop 
really  and  truly  commences  now,  and  those  who 
would  spare  themselves  the  heart-burning  which 
bud-dropping  brings  should  thin  the  shoots  well, 
ripen  them  thoroughly,  and  see  that  the  roots  never 
feel  the  want  of  water.    The  trees  in 

Early  houses  intended  for  starting  in  November 
or  December  will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  ad- 
mit of  lifting,  root-pruning  and  renovating  with  fresh 
compost.  The  best  compost  for  all  stone  fruit  trees 
is  heavy  calcareous  loam,  lime-rubble,  burnt  earth, 
and  bone-dust,  which  cannot  be  used  too  dry,  at 
least  in  reason,  as  it  will  then  stand  any  amount  of 
ramming  and  beating  without  becoming  pasty. 
Water,  however,  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
work  is  finished,  and  the  weather  being  bright  and 
light  frequent  syringing  for  a  week  or  two  will  be 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  old  foliage.  If  a 
true  Peach  soil  is  not  at  hand  and  lighter  loam 
must  be  used,  the  latter  can  be  corrected  and  made 
to  produce  good  crops  of  excellent  fruit  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  dry,  finely  broken 
marl  enriched  with  bone-dust  or  very  old  cow 
manure.  When  thoroughly  incorporated  and  ready 
for  use,  efficient  drainage,  a  very  important  factor, 
must  be  secured,  the  depth  left  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  compost  being  regulated  by  the  texture  of 
the  materials  used.  Borders  made  of  heavy  loams 
need  not  be  more  than  2  feet  in  depth, whilst  others 
of  a  lighter  nature  may  run  0  inches  to  9  inches 
deeper,  and  then  the  roots  will  require  enormous 
quantities  of  water.  Y'oung  trees  growing  strongly 
or  showing  a  tendency  to  grossness  should  be 
worked  round  and  slightly  checked  by  shortening 
and  raising  the  points  of  the  strongest  roots,  when 
they  may  be  lelaid  possibly  in  the  same  compost. 
A  semi-circular  trench  a  foot  or  so  in  width  is  soon 
taken  out  and  rammed  in  again,  and  although  the 
foliage  may  not  flag  or  falter,  a  seasonable  check  or 
stitch-in-time  very  often  ensures  a  balancing  crop 
of  fruit  where  otherwise  the  flowers  might  fail  when 
the  trees  next  year  will  be  found  quite  unmanage- 
able. Old  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  require  good  stimulants,  and  sometimes 
derive  benefit  from  full  exposure  to  the  elements 
through  September  and  October.  This  year,  how- 
ever, being  exceptional,  stripping,  unless  the  roof 
lights  require  repairs  and  paint,  should  not  be 
thought  of. 

Strawberries. 

If  this  cold,  wet  weather  continues,  pot  plants, 
early  and  late,  should  be  placed  thinly  in  lines  or 
blocks  where  water  can  pass  freely  away  from  the 
crooks  and  the  crowns  will  have  full  exposure  to 
light  and  air.  Last  jearwateringformedavery  heavy 
item ;  this  season  the  watering-can  lies  idle,  and, 
judging  from  present  appearances,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  absence  of  the  conditions  which  render  daily 
watering  necessary  will  tell  unfavourably  upon  the 
crowns  and  roots  of  the  plants.  Pot  plants,  those 
especially  which  have  not  been  overdone  with  soil, 
have  made  plenty  of  roots  and  leaves,  but  in  order 
to  secure  good  trusses  of  flower  and  fruit  these 
must  be  thoroughly  ripened  before  they  are  stored 
away  for  the  winter.  In  ordinary  seasons  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  attempt  too  much  in  the  formation 
of  gross  plants  which  do  not  always  ripen  their 
crowns,  for  whenever  this  happens  they  split  and 
throw  up  several  inferior  stems,  which  do  not  rise 
above  the  foliage  and  never  produce  fine  fruit.  In 
extraordinary  years  like  the  present  the  stickler  for 
small  pots  will  have  the  best  return,  as  he  will 
si  care  plump  single  crowns  which  will  not  break, 
and  having  root-bound  balls  beneath  them,  he  will 
be  able  to  ripen  them  fairly  well  by  the  beginning 
of  October.  In  his  case  even,  the  absence  of  sun 
will  necessitate  placing  the  pots  upon  tiles,  beards, 
or  dwarf  walls,  where  the  crocks  will  be  secure  from 
worms,  and  full  exposure  will  sometimes  enable  him 
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to  give  the  roots  a  good  soaking  with  clear  dilated 
liquid.  Larger  pots  wUl  not  jet  be  so  full  of  roots,  but 
by  constant  attention  to  the  removal  of  weeds  and 
runners,  freshening  up  the  surface  soil,  and  turning 
about  the  pots,  good  progress  may  yet  be  made, 
especially  if  the  prophets  are  correct  in  the  pre- 
diction of  a  brilliant  autumn.  If  not  already  planted 
out,  early  plants  from  which  next  year's  stock  is  to 
be  secured  should  now  be  placed  in  well-prepared 
soil  where  they  wUl  have  the  benefit  of  every  ray 
of  sun  and  not  too  far  from  the  supply  of  water. 
We  sometimes  plant  single  lines  a  few  inches  be- 
yond the  stone  edgings  of  the  walks  and  stand  the 
fruiting  pots  upon  the  gravel  when  the  time  arrives 
for  layering  in  the  spring.  By  divesting  each  plant 
of  its  flower  we  get  very  early  runners  in  abundance 
without  going  into  the  frnit-bearing  beds.  The 
position  of  the  pots  upon  gravel  circumvents  our 
greatest  enemy,  the  worm.  Every  operation  is  per- 
formed without  treading  upon  the  soil  in  wet 
weather,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  plants  are  close 
to  the  eye  and  hand  when  they  require  water. 

Cherries  and  Plums. 

The  first  will  now  be  clear  of  fruit,  the  wood 
fairly  ripe,  and  unless  very  lately  potted,  the  whole 
of  the  portable  trees  will  be  safest  and  best  in  the 
open  air.  Being  as  hardy  as  it  is  precocious,  the 
site  selected  for  the  Cherry  should  be  quite  open  to 
sun  and  air,  well  faced  with  ashes  or  lime  rubble  to 
keep  back  worms,  and  not  too  far  from  water.  If 
the  foliage  is  fresh,  clean,  and  good,  the  buds  will 
now  be  quite  safe,  no  matter  how  freely  the  heavy 
rainfall  supplies  the  roots  with  water,  otherwise  the 
pots  must  be  well  covered  up  and  protected,  as  an 
excess,  followed  by  a  fine  warm  autumn,  may  cause 
prematurely  defoliated  trees  to  push  their  promi- 
nent buds,  when  the  full  extent  of  the  injury  will  be 
felt  next  season.  Permanent  trees  trained  upon 
trellises  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  in- 
sects by  an  occasional  dash  with  the  syringe,  and, 
the  better  to  maintain  a  moist  and  cool  condition  of 
the  soil,  the  roots  must  be  well  mulched  with  some 
light,  but  not  over-rich  non-conducting  material. 
The  shoots,  too,  may  be  loosened  and  allowed  to 
hang  down  from  the  trellis,  where  they  will  be 
much  cooler  than  within  a  foot  or  so  of  a  fixed  roof, 
it  such  an  ill-constructed  forcing  Cherry  house  exists, 
when  ample  ventilation  will  keep  them  quiet  until 
the  buds  are  past  danger.  If  any  of  the  trees  require 
root-pruning,  renovating,  or  replacing,  now  is  the 
time  to  set  about  the  work,  as  new  roots  must  be 
formed  before  the  leaves  fall.  The  best  compost  for 
all  stone-fruit  trees,  I  hardly  need  repeat,  is  strong 
calcareous  loam,  burnt  earth  or  lime  rubble,  and 
crushed  bones,  in  the  proportions  recommended  for 
Peaches.  It  should  be  used  moderately  dry,  as  it  must 
be  well  rammed  or  beaten  in  beneath  the  roots,  and 
made  very  firm  about  and  above  them.  The  roots 
do  not  require  an  extensive  run  ;  indeed,  the  trees 
do  best  when  they  are  confined  to  a  limited  space; 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  thoroughly  drained, 
for,  much  as  the  Cherry  enjoys  plenty  of  water,  it 
soon  goes  wrong  where  this  element  cannot  pass 
freely  away  from  the  compost.  The  simplest  and 
perhaps  best  mode  of  managing  the  roots  of  Cherry 
trees  in  internal  borders  is  planting  in  brick  pits, 
3  feet  to  5  feet  square,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  house  and  space  each  tree  is  expected 
to  fill.  In  course  of  time  these  compartments  con- 
taining a  cubic  yard  of  soil  become  one  mass  of 
roots,  which  can  be  mulched  and  fed  to  the  heart's 
content.  Also  they  can  be  renovated  every  year  by 
taking  out  a  slice  a  foot  in  width,  roots  and  all, 
along  one  or  two  sides  of  the  pit,  and  filling  in  with 
good  compost.  By  cutting  out  the  corresponding 
sides  the  year  following  changes  may  be  rung  upon 
the  roots,  when  trees  of  the  largest  fize  and  great 
age  may  be  kept  most  vigorous  and  fruitful  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  that  at  a  minimum  expense,  as 
every  ounce  of  food,  solid  and  liquid,  is  given  when 
and  where  wanted.     The  syringing  of 

Plums  may  now  be  reduf:ed,  if  not  entirely  dis- 
continued, as  many  of  the  best  dessert  varieties  will 
now  be  ripe,  and  water  will  destroy  the  bloom  if  it 
does  not  crack  the  fruit.  Feerling  and  watering,  too, 
will  require  more  care,  as  the  trees,  especially  in 
in  pots,  cannot  be  kept  altogether  without ;  neither 


will  the  fruit  hang  for  any  length  of  time  where  it 
is  too  freely  used.  To  economise  labour  and 
prevent  the  trees  from  becoming  too  wet  or  too  dry, 
the  pots  after  a  good  soaking  may  be  covered  up 
with  some  light  non-conducting  material,  including 
Bracken  or  litter,  which  may  be  damped  over  on 
bright  days  and  kept  quite  dry  when  external 
conditions  are  unfavourable.  No  time  must  be  lost 
in  re-potting  trees  so  soon  as  they  are  cleared  of 
fruit,  cleansed  and  thoroughly  soaked  with  tepid 
water.  If  they  have  been  kept  in  a  semi-dry  condition 
for  any  length  of  time  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  and  place  the  balls  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  tub  of  water,  as  potting  a  tree  with  a  dry 
ball  is  one  of  the  most  certain  stepping-stones  to 
failure.  When  potted  the  trees  should  be  kept 
indoors  for  a  fortnight  to  restore  root  action,  other- 
wise they  may  be  turned  out  as  the  crop  is  gathered 
and  receive  the  treatment  recommended  for  Cherries. 
Golden  Drop  and  other  late-hanging  varieties  will 
require  plenty  of  room,  careful  watering,  and  full 
exposure  to  sunlight  to  ripen  and  colour  the  fruit. 
When  fine  autumns  succeed  bright  summers  we 
sometimes  set  Golden  Drops  against  west  walls  and 
drop  a  net  over  them  to  keep  out  the  birds.  The 
fruit,  however,  does  not  keep  so  long,  and  for  this 
reason  we  give  preference  to  a  house,  if  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  glass-roofed  shed. 

Figs. 

Early  forced  trees  from  which  the  second  crop 
has  been  gathered  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
divested  of  aU  fruit  larger  than  a  marrow  Pea,  and 
well  watered  to  fit  the  balls  for  reducing  and  making 
up  again  with  fresh  compost.  If  bug,  scale,  or 
spider  have  attacked  the  trees  an  insecticide  of 
some  kind  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  wood 
and  foliage,  or  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  120° 
may  be  plied  pretty  freely  with  impunity.  If  very 
badly  attacked,  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  the 
roof  lights  are  portable,  the  latter  may  be  removed 
for  a  few  weeks  to  facilitate  washing  from  above  as 
weU  as  below  the  trellis  either  with  Gishurst  com- 
pound, 4  oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  or  paraffin,  a 
wineglassful  to  the  gallon,  care  being  taken  that 
the  borders  are  well  covered  to  prevent  the  oil  from 
reaching  the  roots.  In  this  way  the  worst  enemy, 
mealy  bug,  can  be  checked  until  the  leaves  fall,  when 
the  trees  must  be  untied  and  well  washed,  the  house 
and  trellis  painted,  and  the  walls  scalded  prepara- 
tory to  coating  with  hot  lime  and  sulphur.  If  trees 
growing  lin  brick  pits,  divided  into  sections  with 
cross  walls,  are  growing  or  likely  to  grow  too  strong 
another  season,  now  is  the  time  to  give  them  a 
check  by  the  removal  of  6  inches  to  9  inches  of  the 
soil  from  the  extremities  of  the  balls,  by  shortening 
back  the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife  and  refilling  with 
fresh  compost,  which  cannot  be  too  firmly  rammed 
from  the  drainage  upwards.  If  the  compost  is  very 
dry  it  may  be  watered  to  settle  the  points  of  the 
roots ;  otherwise  the  ordinary  rainfall  will  suffice 
through  the  autumn.  If  pots  trees  have  rooted  into 
the  bed  or  mulching,  and  still  persist  in  making 
growth,  they  may  now  be  drawn  up  to  dislocate  the 
strongest  roots,  or,  better  still,  a  sharp  paring-iron 
run  round  each  pot  a  foot  or  so  distant  will  produce 
the  desired  effect. 

Late  irees  now  bearing  ripe  fruit  will  require 
liberal  ventilation,  and  most  likely  a  taste  of  fire- 
heat  to  prevent  the  Figs  from  cracking  or  spotting, 
as  often  happens  when  the  atmosphere  is  cold,  damp 
and  stagnant.  As  these  trees  should  not  be  allowed 
to  mature  more  than  one  full  crop  of  fruit,  all  inter- 
mediate Figs  too  forward  to  stand  and  too  late  to 
ripen  must  be  rubbed  off  at  onie,  as  nothing  larger 
than  a  Pea  can  be  of  any  use  for  another  year  ;  the 
roots,  so  long  as  the  trees  are  carrying  fruit,  must 
be  kept  properly  moist,  but  once  the  last  Fig  is 
gathered  the  walls  or  borders  may  safely  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Figs  in  (-old  bouses  and 
wall  cases  are  later  than  usual ;  they  are  plentiful, 
nevertheless,and  a  fine  autumn  will  bring  forth  a  pro- 
fitable and  most  useful  return.  Plenty  of  dry  sun- 
heat  is  the  most  important  factor  in  ripening  and 
colouring  the  fruit,  and  this  in  years  gone  by  could 
always  be  secured  by  closing  early  without  the 
syringe  on  fine  afternoons.  Trees  on  open  walls  at 
one  time  laden  with  fruit  are  now  showing  unmistak- 


able signs  of  suffering,  brought  about  by  cold  drench- 
ing rains,  absence  of  sun,  and  an  unusually  low  night 
temperature.  Many  of  the  most  forward  fruits  upon 
the  hardy  Brunswick  are  now  turning  yellow,  and  will 
drop,  no  matter  how  favourable  or  rapid  the  change 
to  better  weather  may  be.  Brown  Turkey,  supposed 
to  be  a  shade  more  tender,  and  certainly  more  pro- 
lific, has  not  as  yet  shown  this  tendency  to  fruit- 
casting,  W.  0. 
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PLATE  665. 
BICOLOR    DAPFODILS. 

("WITH   A   COLOURED    PLATE    OF    N.    HORSFIELDI.*) 

The  great  popularity  these  Daffodils  have 
attained,  even  witliin  recent  years,  and  which 
we  are  told  is  ever  on  the  increase,  is  certainly 
well  deserved.  Hardly  any  class  of  plants  in 
the  whole  series  of  hardy  flowers  gives  such  a 
variety  of  pleasure  in  the  early  spring  months. 
The  addition  of  new  varieties  is  ever  lengthen- 
ing the  time  of  flowering,  well  nigh  three 
months  elapsing  between  the  advent  of  the 
flowers  of  N.  pallidua  prsecox  and  the  finish  of 
the  Pheasant's-eye  varieties.  Their  great,  and 
in  numerous  instances  exquisite  beauty, 
together  with  their  hardy  nature,  endears  them 
to  all  true  lovers  of  Nature,  and  although  we 
may  not  see  them  in  a  wild  state,  as  in  the  older 
days,  we  have  no  excuse  for  excluding  them  from 
our  gardens,  as  they  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  important  industry  being  developed 
in  the  supply  of  cut  blooms  for  the  London 
market  is  being  fast  monopolised  by  our  home 
growers  instead  of  by  the  foreigner,  as  hitherto. 
There  are  few  positions  in  the  garden  unsuit- 
able for  some,  at  least,  of  the  varieties  of  this 
great  genua,  and  no  plants  are  more  worthy  of 
being  well  cared  for  ;  the  variety  in  the  size  of 
the  flowers  is  great,  in  the  range  of  tints  immense, 
orange-yellow  and  white  being  predominant,  but 
so  arranged  and  blended  as  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious  tastes.  Their  cultivation  is  com- 
paratively easy,  most  of  the  varieties  growing 
well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  which  should,  how- 
ever, be  enriched  with  plenty  of  well-rotted 
manure  for  the  stronger  and  robust  growing  sorts, 
such  as  those  of  the  bicolor,  lorifolius  and  other 
groups.  For  planting  in  semi-wild  places  (such 
as  our  illustration  shows),  in  the  pleasure  park 
or  by  the  woodland  path,  we  have  found  Pseudo- 
Narcissua  and  its  forms  odorus,  poeticus,  orna- 
tus,  ifec,  and  also  many  of  the  moschatus  group, 
do  well.  The  carpet  of  bright  green  in 
spring  studded  with  "fair  Daffodils"  is  a 
pleasant  sight,  the  bulbs  requiring  no  attention 
whatever  after  being  planted.  Hybridisation 
or  cross-breeding  with  Daffodils,  as  with  all 
other  flowers,  is  a  very  interesting  andfascinating 
employment,  and  although  a  great  deal  haa 
already  been  done,  much  yet  remains  before  we 
obtain  the  scarlet  Daffodil.  With  the  bicolor 
section  Horsfieldi  was  the  first  break,  so  far 
aa  we  know  at  least,  and  at  the  present  time  we 
have  thirty  distinct  named  sorts.  Emperor  and 
Empress,  says  Mr.  Burbidge,  fertilised  with 
poeticus  grandiflorus  resulted  in  hybrids  of  the 
Nelsoni  and  Backhouaei  types.  Such  curious 
results  cannot  but  fascinate  those  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  Daffodil,  and  in  all  cases, 
whether  artificially  fertilised  or  not,  seeds  of  all 
kinds  of  Datt'odils  should  be  sown  aa  soon  as 
gathered,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many 
curious  results  will  be  obtained. 

N.  BICOLOR. — This  handsome  plant  is  placed 
before  N.  moschatus  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  recent 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Messrs,  Barr's  grounds,  at 
Tooting,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  April  2  ),  188S.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyno. 
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work  on  the  Amaryllideae  as  a  sub-specie?,  under  N- 
Pseudo-Narcissus,  but  it  is  so  well  known  in  gar- 
dens as  N.  bicolor,  and  is,  moreover,  the  type  of  a 
goodly  number  of  forms,  that  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
better  at  present  to  give  our  attention  exclusively 
to  the  bicolor  section.    Salisbury,  on  the  cultivation 


bulbs  were  brought  into  this  country  from  Mont- 
pellier,  in  1781,  by  Broussonett.  It  had,  however, 
been  long  in  the  Oxford  garden  and  at  Londes- 
borough,  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  it  was  sent  from 
Sherard's  celebrated  garden  at  Eltham.  Doctor 
Uvedale,  one  of  the  most  eminent  horticulturists  of 


bably  N.  Horsfieldi,  but  whether  a  seedling  or  the 
result  of  a  cross  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  N.  bicolor,  whether  it  be  the  bicolor  of 
the  last  century  or  not,  is  too  good  a  plant  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  with  its  snowy  white  segments 
and  widely  expanded  rich  yellow  corona.  Southern 
Europe. 

N.  HoBSFiELDi,  the  subject  of  our  coloured 
plate,  is  to  our  mind  the  best  of  this  group, 
and  was  raised  by  a  Lancashire  weaver,  John 
Horsfield,  and  at  his  death,  Mr.  Burbidge  tells 
us,  his  stock  of  bulbs,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
were  sold  for  Is.  6d.  each.  The  flowers  are 
smaller,  and  nearly  intermediate  between  those 
of  Empress  and  bicolor.  To  judge  of  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  this  flower  it  must  be  seen  in  a 
mass  ;  the  broad  strap-shaped,  upright,  slightly 
glaucous  leaves,  with  the  blooms  towering  above, 
make  up  a  grand  picture.  The  plant  has  a 
free-blooming  habit,  and  is  more  easily  managed 
than  any  of  the  allied  forms.  Alfred  Parsons  is 
a  very  distinct  dwarf-habited  plant  with  white 
segments  and  yellow  trumpet.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  is 
also  distinct,  the  trumpet  primrose,  segments 
white.  W.  Robinson,  sulphur  segments  with  a 
yellow  trumpet ;  Michael  Foster,  the  old  sulphu- 
rescene,  has  large,  sulphur-white  segments  and 
rich  yellow  corona  ;  bicolor  maximus  is  near  to 
Horsfleldi,  the  segments  pure  white,  the  trumpet 
full  yellow  and  finely  imbricated  ;  Empress,  with 
pure  white  segments  of  good  substance  and  rich 
yellow  trumpet,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  best,  the 
flowers  lasting  a  considerable  time  in  water, 
perhaps  longer  than  the  others.  Others  are 
J  A.  Dorrien- Smith,  Sims  Reeves,  Sir  R.  Peel, 
Harrison  Weir,  Mrs.  H.  Weir,  Peabody,  James 
Walker,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Daan  Herbert 
and  many  others— altogether  about  thirty.  All 
of  them  may  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  greenhouse,  &o  ,  and  are  amenable 
to  a  gentle  forcing  heat.  I>-  K. 


Daffodils  in  the  wild  garden. 

of  rare  plants,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  his  time,  gave  it  to  Sherard,  having  received  the 

Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  346-7,  describes  roots  from  Magnol  in  1G90,  as  appears  by  a  manu- 

the  present  plant  as  Ajax  bicolor,  with  the  follow-  script  catalogue  of  exotics  in  his  garden  at  Enlield." 

ing  note :  "  It  is  a  truly  alpine  plant  with  short,  N.   bicolor  is  considered,  and  we  have  no  doubt 

broad  leaves,  increasing  fast  in  any  soil,  especially  rightly  so,  as  the  type  of  Horsfieldi,  Empress,  and 

chalky  loam,  with  some  of  which  still  adhering,  all  belonging  to  this  set,  the  first  break  being  pro- 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 

SELECTION  OF  BUDS. 
If  there  is  one  phase  in  cultivating  plants 
of  Chrysanthemums  for  large  blooms  ofmore 
importance  than  another  it  is  the  selection  of 
buds.  It  is  most  difficult  to  explain  to  those 
persons  who  are  not  well  versed  in  this 
technical  term  to  make  them  understand 
what  is  meant  by  "taking"  the  buds. 
Some  persons  may  think  it  means  pinchmg 
off  the  flower  buds,  but  that  is  not  so ;  it  is 
the  removing  the  growth  shoots  which  form 
around  the  flower-bud.  These  shoots  are 
caused  by  a  temporary  check  to  growth 
through  the  formation  of  a  flower-bud  in 
the  point  of  each  branch.  While  this  is 
being  formed  other  growths  spring  from  each 
node  below  the  apex,  and  by  the  time  the 
flower-bud  has  formed  and  can  be  plainly 
seen  the  growths  will  be  from  half  an  inch  U> 
1  inch  long.  These  growths  are  taken  off, 
thus  throwing  the  whole  strength  of  the 
iilant  into  the  development  of  the  flower- 
bud.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  "taking 
the  bud.  Directly  these  new  growths  com- 
mence to  spring  from  the  nodes  below  the 
seat  of  the  bud  the  experienced  cultivator 
knows  then  that  a  flower-bud  is  being 
formed;  it  he  decides  to  take  this  one,  he 
lays  his  plans  accordingly.  Before  operating 
he  must  know  whether  this  particular  biid 
on  a  particular  variety  is  formed  at  the  right 
moment  to  develop  into  a  perfect  bloom,  or 
whether  the  time  is  not  suitable  for  this 
especial  kind.  Some  sorts  will  develop  the  fanest 
flowers  from  buda  taken  at  one  date,  while 
another  variety  taken  at  the  same  time  will  not 
develop   a   presentable  flower  at   all.     This  is 
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why  the  taking  of  the  buds  is  so  important  to 
cultivators  of  Chrysanthemums  for  large  blooms. 
The  difference  between  knowing  when  and 
when  not  to  take  the  buds  means  success  on 
the  one  hand  or  utter  failure  on  the  other. 

I  find  that  this  year  the  plants  show  an  early 
tendency  to  form  the  flower-bud  which  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  amongst  growers 
as  the  crown  bud.  This  is  supposed  to  produce 
the  finest  flowers.  Especially  is  this  noticeable 
in  the  Japanese  section,  but  in  the  incurved 
section  flowers  produced  from  this  bud  will  be 
of  little  service  to  the  exhibitor,  particularly  if 
he  resides  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
Flowers  from  crown  buds  formed  at  this  stage 
of  growth  of  the  Queen  type,  for  instance,  are 
large  in  diameter,  loose  in  the  petals,  flabby, 
and  instead  of  incurving,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
the  petals  reflex,  show  two  or  three  centres — in 
fact,  are  generally  so  deformed  through  a  super- 
fluity of  florets  and  centres  and  reflexed  instead 
of  incurved  florets,  that  the  blooms  are  useless. 
Such  flowers  as  these  early  crown  buds  produce 
cover  space  enough,  but  they  are  devoid  of 
those  essential  points — depth  and  solidity— that 
are  so  welcome  to  an  exhibitor  and  a  judge. 
Many  people  not  having  experience  with  the 
various  sorts  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  take 
the  buds  too  early  ;  disappointment  is  sure  to 
follow  where  quality  is  of  the  first  importance. 


to   suit   all   localities,    even   in   England 


No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  time  when  every  plant  shall  show  its  proper 
bud.     As  a  general  rule  plants  that  are  grown 
on  what  is  termed  the  large  bloom  method  show 
three  buds  during  the  season  of  growth.   If  the 
plants  were  struck  at  the  time  advised  and  the 
plants  grown  on  in  the  orthodox  manner  the 
first  break  is  made  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  June.     Sometimes  buds  will  form 
in  July ;  these  must  in  every  case  be  considered 
useless,    and   should,   of   course,    be    removed. 
The  next  bud  in   the  ordinary   way   which  is 
formed  after  the  fir.st  break  in  May  or  early  in 
June  i.s  set  from  the  Ist  of  August  to  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  this  is  what  is  known  as  the  crown 
bud.     If  this  particular  bud  is  set  at  the  right 
time  fur  each  variety  it  wOl  develoji  into  the 
best  flower ;  if  this  bud  is  formed  too  early,  that 
bud  must  be  removed,  allowing  fresh  growth  to 
take  place ;  when  that  has  been  accomplished 
another  bud  wUl  set  at  the  point  which  is  known 
as  the  terminal  bud,  because  it  is  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  as  no  more 
growth  is  found  on  any  plant  after  this  stage. 
This  bud  (terminal)  produces  in  some  varieties, 
such  as  Queen  of  England,  the  finest  flowers  ; 
the  colour,  breadth  of    floret,   and   depth  are 
quite  as  diflerent  from  those  of  flowers  produced 
from  CI  own  buds  set  the  first  week  in  August. 
Terminal  buds  will  not  show  Ijcfore  the  early 
part  of  September  upon  plants  which  set  their 
crown    buds  about  the    1st   of  August.     And, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  buds  formed 
early  in  August  will  not  develop  their  flowers 
much  Ijcfore  tliose  plants  which  set  their  buds 
(tenninals)  a  month  later.     As  before  stated,  a 
knowledge  of  the  varieties  must  be  gained  in 
s(jme  way,  so  that  they  may  be  gauged  according 
to  their  natural   mannc^r  of  flowering.     When 
naturally   late-llowering  kinds,  such  ;i3  grandi- 
florum,  are  grown,  they  must  have  theflower-ljuds 
formed  early,  as  they  need  the  longest  time  to 
develop  into  perfect  blooms.     Take,  again,  any 
early  flowering  variety,  such  as  Bouquet  Fait  ; 
it  would  be  useless  to  take  buds  of  this  early,  in 
the  hope  of  securing  good  blooms  at  the  same 
time   as   many  othT   kinds.     Late  sorts  must 
have   early   bud   selection,    while   the    reverse 
must  be  the  case  with  early  flowering  varieties. 
It  is  most  difiicult   indeed  to  lay  down  exact 


rules 
only. 

Some  buds  may  be  selected  too  late  to  allow 
time  for  the  plants  to  develop  large  blooms  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  those  who  do 
select  the  same  variety  at  the  correct  period  of 
growth.     All  other  things  considered,   growers 
in   the   north   and   midland   counties   of    Eng- 
land have  a   decided    advantage  over  growers 
in    the   extreme    south   of    England  ;    in    the 
former    locality   the    crown   bud    may   be    se- 
lected to   produce   the   best   blooms,    and    the 
time  will  suit  this  class  of  bud  in  that  particular 
locality  ;  whereas  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land if  the  crown  bud  was  selected,  even  if  the 
flower   developed   properly,   it   would    be  over 
before   the   time   came    round  for   the   shows. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an  advantage  may  be 
secured    by    northern    cultivators     over    their 
southern   brethren.      There   is   a  difference  of 
quite  a  fortnight,  and  in  some  cases  a  month, 
between  the  seasons   of  buds   showing  in  the 
south   and  north    of  England.       Crown  buds 
ought    to    be    taken    earlier   in   the   northern 
counties  than  they  can  with  safety  in  the  south. 
Japanese  varieties,  in  the  main,  require  more  time 
to  develop  than  do  the  incurved  varieties.     By 
the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  any  Japanese 
varieties  forming  buds  must  not  be  neglected, 
but  the  buds  must  be  taken  at  once,  particularly 
the  late  flowering  varieties,  as  grandiflorum,  Meg 
Merrilies,    Ralph    Brocklebank,    Edwin   Moly- 
neux.  Avalanche  and  any  of   those  late  sorts. 
If  these  are  allowed  to  grow  past  that  stage  the 
flowers  produced  from  the  buds  formed  at  the 
next  break  will  be  small,  and  in  some  instances 
hollow-eyed,  which  will  render  them  useless  for 
exhibition.      The    incurved  varieties,    such   as 
Eve,  Mabel  Ward,  Barbara,  Lady  Carey,  and 
such  of  those  that  bloom  late  naturally  should 
have  their  flower-buds  retained  as  fast  as  they 
are  formed,  while  such  as  the  Queen  family. 
Prince  Alfred   and  its    sport.    Lord   Wolseley, 
would  be  useless  if  selected  at  this  time  ;  these 
must  have  the  buds  rubbed  out,  and  the  next 
one  formed  must  be  depended  upon  for  the  best 
blooms,   which  will  not  be  so  large,   but  they 
will  be  fresh,  compact,  and  deep,  while  it  crown 
buds  were  selected  it  would  be  found  that  they 
could  not  be  retained  at  all. 


the  energy  is  concentrated  in  the  flower  bud. 
Some  growers  allow  one  shoot  to  remain  at  the 
point  for  a  time  as  a  safeguard  againt  accident 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  buds  and  shoots ;  but 
except  in  the  case  of  any  doubts  arising  in  the 
mind  of  the  cultivator  that  the  bud  is  at  all  de- 
formed it  is  not  necessary  nor  wise  to  allow  the 
growth  shoots  to  remain  for  even  a  short  time 
after  the  bud  is  perfectly  formed,  as  the  growth 
is  divided  between  the  bud  and  the  shoot  re- 
tained, and  the  latter  must  to  some  extent  rob  the 
former  of  its  due  amount  of  sap.  If  the  opera- 
tion be  carefully  performed,  as  it  will  be  after  a 
little  practice,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  on 
that  score.  Much  depends  upon  the  first  swell- 
ing of  the  buds  whether  they  be  large  and 
perfect,  as  without  large  buds  large  flowers 
cannot  be  expected.  It  very  rarely  happens  that 
after  the  bud  is  thoroughly  formed  insects 
attack  it,  but  if  any  signs  of  this  are  visible 
in  the  smallest  degree,  it  is  useless  to  expect  a 
perfect  bloom,  as  any  irregularity  of  the  bud 
in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  is  sure  to  develop  un- 
favourably later  on  when  least  expected.  In 
that  case  rub  out  the  bud  and  reduce  the  growths 
to  one  on  each  branch,  waiting  then  for  the 
terminal  bud. 


As  a  general  rule,  crown  buds  which  set  from 
the  18th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September  are 
the  most   likely  to  produce    the    best   results. 
Those  persons  residing  further  north  will  have 
the  buds  showing  a  little  later,  some  perhaps  at 
the  same  time,  while  in  the  extreme  north  many 
plants  will  not  set  their  buds  till  later.     Some 
varieties  of  Japanese  will  reijnire  to  have  their 
buds  set  earlier  than  the  date  named,  as  they 
require  longer  to  d  evelop  thoroughly.  In  addition 
to  those  previously  named,  I  add  Boule  d'Or, 
one  variety  that  certainly  needs  early  bud-selec- 
tion, that  the  flowers  may  be  presented  in  good 
condition,  as  this  variety  carries  much  weight 
with   good   judges   when   staged   in    a   perfect 
manner.      The   best   manner  to   proceed  when 
taking   the    buds   is   as   follows :      Select    the 
morning  for  the  removal  of  the  shoots,  as  owing 
to    the   dew   upon  the    plants    the   shoots  are 
brittle.     If  the  stem  is  held  secure  in  the  loft 
hand,    and   the  young  growths  which    are   in- 
tended   for  removal  be  bent    suddenly   down, 
one   at   a   time,   they  snap   oft'.     After  a  little 
piactice  this  method  of  taking  off  superfluous 
shootH  is  more   expeditious  than  cutting  them 
oil'  with  a  knife,  but  if  the  operation  is  eftected 
during  the    middle  of  the  day  when   hot   and 
dry,  the  shoots  are  quite  tough,  and  the  risk  of 
damaging  the   flower   bud   is   much   increased. 
When  the  growths  are  takcir  ofl",  the  whole  of 


MINIATURE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Where  plants  of   Chrysanthemums  in  flower   in 
small  pots  are  required  for  filling  vases  for  the 
rooms  or  for  low  side  stages  of  the  conservatory  or 
even  the  amateur's  greenhouse,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  preparing  the  necessary  stock  of  cuttings  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.     Useful  little 
plants,  each  measuring  from  8  inches  to  15  inches 
high    and    carrying    one   bloom    about    5    inches 
across,  may  be  grown  in  3J-inch  pots.     Chrysanthe- 
mums grown  in  this  manner  are  not  seen  nearly  so 
often  as  their  merits  deserve.     Little  trouble  is  re- 
quired to  have  them  as  described  if  a  few  simple 
instructions  axe  carried  out  and  the  varieties  with 
short  peduncles  selected  for  the  purpose.     Some 
sorts — Novelty,  for  example— are  so  weak  in  the 
peduncles  as  not  to  be  able  to  support  their  own 
flowers  in  an  upright  manner.     Now  is  a  good  time 
to  insert  cuttings,  which  should  be  about  4  inches 
long,  and  may  either   be  formed   of  the  extreme 
points  of  the  main  shoots  which  have  been  cultivated 
with  the  idea  of  producing  one  large  flower  to  each 
stem  or  by  growing  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  in 
any  spare  piece  of  ground  out  of  doors  for  the  pro- 
duction solely  of  cuttings  for  these  dwarf  plants. 
It  often  happens  at  this  time  of  the  year  where  a 
large  collection  of  plants   is  grown   on  the   large 
bloom  method  that  the  tops  of  some  plants  become 
broken  from  heavy  rains,  winds,  or  other  accidents. 
Cuttings  formed  of  these  answer  well ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  none  but  leading  growths  are 
of  any  use ;  side  shoots  will  not  develop  a  bloom 
worthy  of  the  little  trouble  incurred.     Insert  the 
cuttings  singly  in  pots  2J  inches  in  diameter,  re- 
moving only  the  bottom  leaf  from  each  cutting ;  all 
other  foliage  should  be  preserved,  as  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  when  growing  or  in  flower  is 
lost  by  having  defective  foliage.     It  can  be  easily 
preserved  with  careful  cultivation  in  the  first  stages 
of  growth,     riunge  the  pots  in  a  gentle  hotbed, 
shading  them  from  bright  sun,  so  that  the  leaves  do 
not  flag  at  all  seriously.    Syringe  the  foliage  every 
afternoon  on  bright  days,  and  by  keeping  the  frame 
nearly  close,  roots  will  be  formed  in  about  a  month, 
when  more  air  should  be  gradually  admitted,  in- 
creasing the  supply  until  the  plants  will  bear  full 
exposure  without  flagging.     Much   depends  upon 
how  the  plants  are  treated  in  their  early  stEges, 
whether  they  are  dwarf  when  in  flower  or  not.     If 
they  are  drawn  up  weakly  by  overcrowding  or  in- 
sufficiency of  air,  the  growth  is  weakened,  the  leaves 
are  small,  and  the  blooms  correspondingly  Email 
also.    When  the  plants  will  bear  full  exposure  re- 
move them  from  the  frame  to  a  shelf  in  the  green- 
house close  to  the  glass  where  they  will  have  light, 
air,  and  space.    As  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
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transfer  them  to  3i-inch,  or  even  4iinch  pots  if 
large  blooms  aie  wished  for  and  the  varieties  be 
naturally  large.  To  the  soil  add  a  Email  portion  of 
dissolved  bones  or  any  artificial  manure  which  is 
recommended,  choosing  that  which  acts  quickly,  as 
the  time  for  the  plants  to  grow  and  flower  is  short. 
When  the  jiDts  are  well  filled  with  roots,  occasional 
waterings  of  some  stimulant  to  assist  in  developing 
the  blooms  should  be  given.  The  blooms  should  be 
restricted  to  one  on  each  stem,  removing  all  other 
buds  and  side  growths  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
Mildew  often  attacks  the  leaves  of  these  plants  when 
they  are  kept  close  in  the  frame  during  the  time 
roots  are  being  formed,  and  spoils  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  it  allowed  to  spread  unchecked.  Abund- 
ance of  light,  air,  and  water  is  all  that  is  needed 
from  the  last  stage  of  growth  until  the  flowers 
are  expanded.  When  the  foundation  has  been  well 
laid— that  is,  stout  cuttings  carefully  striicl-,  well 
watered,  and  kept  clean — it  is  surprising  what  large 
deeply  formed  blooms  will  be  developed  upon  these 
little  plants. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember will  be  early  enough  to  take  the  cuttings  of 
single  varieties,  the  bright  colours  of  which  are  very 
effective.  The  cuttings  of  single  varieties  should 
be  made  S  inches  long,  inserting  five  cuttings  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  or  nine  cuttings  in  a  6  inch  pot.  In 
these  pots  they  will  flower  without  being  disturbed. 

E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  nudicaule. — I  thought  last 
year  that  this  member  of  the  great  Chrysanthemum 
family,  perhaps  the  dwarfest  of  all,  was  a  specially 
good  dry  weather  plant,  it  stood  so  well  during  the 
heat  and  drought,  and  flowered  profusely.  I  find 
that  it  is  even  a  better  wet  season  plant,  for  from 
the  first  blooming  till  now  it  has  seemed  absolutely 
unmindful  of  weather ;  the  plants  are  large,  some 
fully  12  inches  across,  and  literally  covered  with  clear 
single  yellow  flowers.  These  are  about  the  size  of  a 
penny-piece,  are  of  flat  petalled  form,  and  borne  on 
stems  from  6  inches  to  7  inches  in  length.  As  a  bed- 
der,  j  udgicg  f  rom  the  way  it  is  bloominghere,  it  ought 
to  stand  at  the  very  top  of  all  yellow  fl  iwericg  plants. 
I  hope  someone  will  be  induced  to  try  it.  The 
plant  creeps  close  to  the  ground,  and  is,  when  in 
bloom,  only  about  8  inches  in  height,  and  presents  a 
literal  mass  cf  flower.  It  seeds  freely  and  comes 
quite  true.  I  sow  seed  in  a  frame,  as  the  seedlings 
transplant  readily;  still  the  thing  is  so  hardy  that  it 
should  come  very  freely  if  sown  outdoors.  One  good 
result  from  the  transplanting  seems  to  be  that  the 
plants  get  more  room,  and  they  like  it.  I  should 
specially  advise  planting  some  of  it  on  rockwork, 
where  there  was  ample  depth  of  soil  and  the  posi- 
tion sunny,  as  the  flowers  open  most  fully  where 
there  is  ample  light  — A.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Cklery. — Latterly  dull  weather  has  prevailed,  but 
the  rainfall  has  not  been  heavy.  At  such  times  it 
often  happens  that  the  Celery  is  allowed  to  become 
much  too  dry  at  the  roots,  this  resulting  in  a  serious 
check  to  its  full  development,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  leads  to  its  premature  bolting  or  running  to 
seed.  Celery  ought  when  eaten  to  be  crisp  and 
sweet,  and  not  pithy  and  indigestible ;  no  other 
vegetable  needs  or  better  pays  for  liberal  treat- 
ment at  the  roots.  The  earliest  rows  ought  now 
to  be  well  advanced  and  nearly  or  quite  moulded 
up.  Successional  and  later  crops  should  also 
be  growing  strongly,  but  these  ought  not  to  be 
crippled  by  early  and  heavy  mouldings.  All  should 
at  the  first  have  the  suckers  and  small  leaves  pulled 
away  from  them,  this  being  followed  by  a  good 
soaking  of  some  kind  of  fairly  strong  liquid  manure. 
Failing  this,  plenty  of  either  soot,  guano,  or  some 
kind  of  artificial  manure  should  be  washf  d  in.  If 
one  good  watering  is  not  sufficient  to  well  moisten 
the  soil  in  the  trench,  give  more  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  or  in  the  ever  ing  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  After  this  each  plant  should  have  the  leaf- 
stalks well  gathered  up  together  and  either  held  or 


tightly  tied  with  matting,  while  about  4  inches  of 
soil  is  chopped  down  from  the  sides  of  the  trench 
and  levelled  about  the  plants.  Subsequently  the 
ties  ought  to  be  removed.  The  aim  in  every  case 
should  be  to  keep  the  soil  away  from  the  hearts, 
and  also  to  encourage  the  free  growth  of  the  plants. 
Three  or  even  four  light  mouldings  up  are  prefer- 
able to  one  or  two  heavy  ones ;  a  heavy  mass  of  soil 
pressing  against  the  leaf-stalks  effectually  checks 
the  growth  of  the  heart  and  causes  bulging  and 
splitting  at  the  base.  More  soil  may  be  banked  up 
against  the  Celery  according  as  the  heart  advances, 
the  precaution  being  taken  each  time  to  fasten  or 
hold  the  leaf  -  stalks  together.  The  system  of 
bandaging  the  leaf- stalks  or  stems  with  folds  of 
brown  paper  and  banking  up  with  soil  in  the 
ordinary  manner  has  much  to  commend  it,  and 
Celery  also  turns  out  of  large  draining  tiles  very 
clean  and  good.  In  either  case  worms  and  slugs 
are  not  so  troublesome,  and  blanching  could  be 
effected  without  the  aid  of  soil,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  bank  up  with  the  latter  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Celery  from  severe  frosts.  Those  who  have  been 
tempted  to  grow  the  White  Plume  under  the  im- 
pression that  no  blanching  will  be  needed,  will 
find  that  unless  it  is  moulded  up  similar  to  the  rest 
it  will  be  neither  hardy  nor  eatable. 

Onions. 

Spring-sown  Onions  have  formed  far  too  much 
top,  and  promise  to  be  very  late  in  ripening.  In 
many  instances  mildew  has  spread  through  the 
beds,  with  the  result  of  checking  growth  and 
causing  early  maturation.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ours  so  affected 
are  ripening  off  well,  and  are  quite  large  enough. 
If  not  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  after  the 
top  is  dead,  but  instead  of  this  are  well  harvested 
in  a  dry  vinery  or  in  any  sunny  position  under 
cover,  the  bulbs  will  keep  as  long  and  perhaps 
better  than  those  not  so  checked  in  growth.  A 
thorough  ripening  of  the  bulbs  being  imperative,  it 
is  advisable  to  hasten  this  in  the  case  of  all  that 
are  still  very  green  and  erect.  These  should  have 
their  necks,  or  that  portion  of  the  stem  next  the 
bulb,  roughly  twisted  so  as  to  bring  the  top  down 
to  the  ground.  It  is  quite  useless  to  merely  pass  a 
rake  over  the  beds,  as  the  tops  soon  recover  from 
this  temporary  levelling.  Twisting  down  encourages 
the  bulbs  to  swell  more  quickly  as  well  as  favour- 
ing early  ripening,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
attending  to  it.  Not  only  is  it  wise  to  hasten 
ripening,  but  it  is  also  of  importance  that  the 
ground  be  cleared  as  early  as  possible,  there  being 
no  better  site  or  one  which  requires  so  little  pre- 
paration for  a  Cabbage  bed.  The  Tripoli  and 
autumn-raised  Onions  generally  are  also  very  late 
in  arriving  at  maturity.  Twisting  down  ought 
long  since  to  have  been  resorted  to,  as  it  is  very 
certain  that  none  but  the  most  perfectly  ripened 
will  keep  any  length  of  time.  Use  the  greenest  and 
the  white  -  skinned  varieties,  the  red  and  straw- 
coloured  sorts,  if  well  harvested,  keeping  much  the 
longest. 

Late  Peas  and  Beans. 

These  are  very  promising,  and  probably  were 
never  more  so  at  this  time  of  year.  Very  little 
water  ever  reaches  the  roots  of  the  rows  of  either 
Peas  or  runner  Beans,  and  as  both  absorb  much 
moisture  from  the  ground,  they  ought  to  receive 
liberal  supplies  at  the  present  time.  Fairly  strong 
liquid  manure  would  not  be  thrown  away  on  them, 
and,  failing  this,  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to 
give  as  much  soft  water  as  will  be  found  necessary 
to  moisten  the  soil  to  a  good  depth.  The  watering- 
pot  or  hose  has  not  been  much  used  this  season,  but 
a  close  examination  of  the  strong  rows  cf  Peas  and 
Beans  will  or  ought  in  most  cases  to  lead  to  their 
being  requisitioned.  Small  birds,  notably  tomtits 
and  sparrows,  are  very  troublesome  among  late  Peas, 
these,  if  not  checked,  spoiling  the  greater  portion 
of  the  crop.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  scare  them 
off  in  any  way,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  trap 
them.  We  use  a  good  number  of  small  iron  spring 
bird  or  mouse  traps,  these  being  baited  with  a  Pea 
and  fixed  among  the  haulm.  It  is  the  only  way  of 
clearing  the  garden  of  these  troublesome  visitors, 
and  must  be  resorted  to  or  no  Peas  be  obtained. 


Runner  Beans  were  late  in  yielding  pods,  but  are 
now  flowering  freely  and  bearing  well.  If  the  pods 
are  kept  closely  gathered,  a  plentiful  supply  will  be 
obtained  until  frosts  intervene. 

Loosening  the  Ground. 
Frequent  and  very  heavy  rains  have  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  surface  of  heavy  soils  or  any  at  all 
clayey  very  hard  and  close.  In  this  state  warmth 
is  excluded,  and  cracking  inevitably  follows  upon  a 
few  hours'  sunshine.  Unoccupied  land  may  well  be 
dug  up  roughly  or  trenched  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity,  but  any  cropped  (and  there  ought  not 
yet  to  be  many  vacant  spots)  should  have  a  good 
surface  stirring.  If  this  cannot  be  effectually  done 
with  flat  hoes,  either  "hack"  it  with  heavy  or  half- 
mattock  hoes,  or  else  loosen  with  a  fork.  This  sur- 
face stirring  keeps  down  weeds,  destroys  slugs,  and 
otherwise  greatly  benefits  all  advancing  crops. 
Where  the  weeds  have  gained  the  upper  hand  many 
wUl  have  seeded  before  they  are  pulled  up  and 
burnt.  Hand- weeding  should,  therefore,  be  followed 
by  hoeing  whenever  the  tiny  weeds  appear,  or  other- 
wise a  much  greater  amount  of  labour  will  have  to 
be  expended  on  the  ground  later  on.         W.  I.  M. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 
Lettuces  forlate  summer.— In  walking  through 
a  market  garden  a  few  days  ago,  I  noticed  that  the 
labourers  were  busy  planting  out  Lettuces  for  a  late 
summer  crop.  Lettuces  planted  out  late  are  apt 
to  bolt  instead  of  form  nice  crisp  hearts,  and, 
therefore,  the  market  gardeners  heavily  manure 
the  land  in  order  to  make  the  Lettuce  plants  grow 
as  fast  as  possible  and  turn  in  quickly.  To  aid  a 
rapid  development,  the  ground  is  well  manured  and 
the  plants  are  placed  out  in  showery  weather,  and 
they  may  be  said  to  draw  root  at  once.  Good  crisp, 
young  Lettuces  are  about  the  most  wholesome  thing 
that  can  be  eaten  in  the  way  of  cool,  refreshing 
salad;  but  a  rich  soil  and  a  rapid  growth  are  neces- 
sary to  make  Lettuces  sweet  and  succulent.  A  poor 
soil  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  salads  into  any- 
thing like  a  fit  condition  for  table.  But  how  few 
Cabbage  Lettuces  find  their  way  into  the  London 
markets  compared  with  the  Cos  type.  The  London 
market  Lettuce  is  generally  what  is  known  as  the 
Fulham  White  Cos.  apparently  a  somewhat  hardy 
selection  from  the  Paris  White  Cos,  which  it  most 
nearly  resembles.  Sometimes  this  Lettuce  is  put 
out  in  the  autumn  to  stand  the  winter,  but  more 
often  the  seed  is  sown  in  frames  in  February,  and 
the  plants  put  out  in  early  spring  as  soon  as  it  is 
convenient  to  do  so. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  winter  Cos  Lettuces 
is  the  old  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos.  It  is  a  good 
hardy,  large-hearting  variety,  and  useful  alike  for 
winter,  spring,  and  summer.  The  Sugar-loaf  Bath 
Cos  is  a  selection  from  this,  with  the  leaves  folding 
inwards  and  forming  a  kind  of  cone,  but  it  is  said 
not  to  be  so  hardy  as  the  old  type.  Hicks'  hardy 
White  Cos  comes  very  near  to  the  Fulham  Cos,  but 
it  is  greener  in  colour  and  very  hardy.  The  Bath 
Cos  and  Hicks'  hardy  White  Cos  are,  no  doubt,  the 
two  best  winter  Lettuces  grown. 

Salads  in  general. — Salading  is  not  nearly  so 
much  consumed  as  it  should  be  during  summer. 
No  doubt  there  has  been  less  demand  for  salads 
this  summer  owing  to  its  being  so  wet,  cold,  and 
cheerless.  If  only  fresh  salading  could  be  obtained 
at  a  cheap  rate  by  the  working  classes  in  our  large 
cities  and  towns,  I  think  it  would  be  gladly  wel- 
comed. It  is  comparatively  easy  to  produce,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  distribute  in  an  effective  manner  what 
is  produced.  Take  that  favourite  salading.  Radishes. 
In  how  few  gardens  would  a  bed  of  Radishes  be 
found  at  the  present  time  .'  and  yet,  if  a  little  seed 
of  Turnip  Radish  were  sown  in  suitable  ground  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  so,  a  supply  could  be  had 
daily.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sow  much  seed  at  a 
time,  and  it  should  be  sown  very  thinly. 

In  how  few  gardens  can  one  meet  with  the 
Australian  or  Broad-leaved  Cress.  It  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  drills  in  the  same  way  as  Parsley 
seed  generally  is ;  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out 
a  little,  and  when  they  have  grown  large  enough 
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the  leaves  should  be  picked  for  eating,  as  one  would 
pick  Parsley  for  garnishing.  I  can  assure  amateur 
gardeners  who  have  not  grown  this  Cress  that  it 
makes  an  excellent  salad.  Mustard  and  the  curled 
Cress  can  be  similarly  treated  and  successional 
crops  raised.  A  little  seed  goes  a  long  way,  and 
what  is  a  better  relish  to  cold  meat  in  summer  than 
fresh,  sweet  salading  ?  In  cottage  gardens  salading 
does  not  find  a  place,  and  where  it  does,  only  to  a 
small  extent.  Cottagers  evidently  are  not  alive  to 
the  dietetic  value  of  salading. 

And  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  grow  Watercresses 
without  water,  provided  there  is  a  proper  place  on 
which  to  sow  the  seed.  A  gardener  of  my  acquaint- 
ance keeps  the  family  he  serves  well  supplied  with 
Watercresses  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  months  by  simply  sowing  a  little  seed  on  a 
moist  piece  of  ground  under  a  north  wall.  The  sun 
rarely  finds  its  way  there,  but  at  this  season  of  the 
year  be  sprinkles  a  little  fine  rich  soil  over  the  sur- 
face and  sows  the  seed  very  thinly,  and  there  he 
leaves  it.  The  plants  soon  appear  above  the  surface 
and  grow  into  size,  and  then  he  begins  to  gather 
the  points  for  eating.  I  have  frequently  tasted 
these  Cresses  and  find  them  remarkably  good.  Given, 
therefore,  a  wall  facing  the  north  and  a  moist  soil 
that  will  not  grow  much  else,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent site  for  a  Watercress  bed. 

I  am  afraid  this  will  prove  a  disastrous  season  for 
Tomatoes  in  the  open  air.  Not  only  are  the  plants 
late  in  producing  fruit,  but  the  Potato  disease  is 
attacking  them  severely  in  places,  and  this  means 
ruin  to  the  crop.  But  those  who  have  Tomatoes 
on  walls  'as  yet  free  from  the  disease  should  look 
well  after  the  plants,  removing  lateral  growths  and 
giving  the  developing  fruit  all  the  sun  and  light 
possible.  When  the  plants  have  produced  three  or 
four  clusters  of  blossom  the  tops  of  the  leading 
shoots  should  be  pinched  out  and  all  lateral  growths 
kept  cut  away,  so  that  the  energies  of  the  plants 
may  be  directed  to  the  proper  maturation  of  the 
fcnit.  R.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOIDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Oontmued.) 
Ribes  (Currant).— The  favourite  old  Crim- 
son-flowering Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum,  see 
illustration)  is  typical  of  the  few  among  the 
many  .species  of  Ribes  that  come  under  the 
term  ornamental  shrubs.  This  shrub  is  so 
common  that  I  need  only  allude  to  the  several 
fine  varieties  of  it  that  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  best  nurseries.  Deeper  and  richer  in  colour 
is  the  variety  atrorubens  (called  also  splendens), 
though  the  flowers  and  racemes  are  smaller.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  crimson-red  and  fomis  a  striking 
contra.st  with  the  variety  named  albidum,  whose 
flowers  are  almost  white,  being  aUghtly  suffused 
with  pink.  The  double  sort  (flore-pleno)  ia  an 
admirable  shrub,  the  flowers  being  very  double, 
lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection,  and, 
moreover,  expanding  later  than  the  common 
kind,  therefore  prolong  the  season.  The 
botanical  variety  glutinosum  is  distinguished  by 
the  clamminess  of  its  foliage  and  large,  pale 
rosy  pink  flowers,  but  this  as  well  as  other 
botanical  varieties  are  difficult  to  procure  from 
nurseries. 

The  Yellow  -  flowering  Currant,  or  Buffalo 
Currant  (R.  aureum),  i.s  a  very  beautiful  shrub, 
and  one  that  de.serves  to  be  more  commonly 
grown.  It  is  a  different  looking  shrub  from  R. 
sanguineum,  the  leaves  being  Bm.aller  and  more 
deeply  lobed,  and  of  a  paler  green.  It.s  flowers 
are  larger  also  and  of  a  rich  yellow,  produced 
about  the  end  <jf  April  or  beginning  of  May. 
The  variety  prsecox,  so  named  because  it  flowers 
earlier  than  R.  aureum,  ij  a  moat  desirable 
shrub   on  that  account,  .ind   the  variety  sero- 


tinum  is  valuable  because  it  flowers  late,  and  is 
even  finer  than  the  type. 

R.  Gordonianum  is  a  hybrid  variety  between 
R.  aureum  and  R.  sanguineum,  and  is  inter- 
mediate in  growth  as  well  as  flowers,  which  are 
of  an  orange-red  colour,  therefore  distinct  and 
showy.  It  is  also  known  under  the  names  of 
R.  Beatoni  and  R.   Loudoni,  and  is  an  old  and 


The  Californian  Fuchsia  Currant  (Ribes  speciosum). 

tolerably  common  shrub.  Of  the  numerous 
other  species  of  Ribes  there  are  none  so  fine  as 
the  Californian  Fuchsia  Currant  (R.  speciosum, 
see  illustration),  whose  flowers  so  much  resemble 
miniature  Fuchsia  blossoms  that  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  R.  fuchsioides  in  some  places.  In 
growth  and  foliage  it  resembles  the  common 
garden  Gooseberry.  The  bloom.s  are  deep  red 
with  protruding  stamens,  and  hang  in  clusters 
of  two  or  three  flowers  from  the  leaf  axils.  A 
densely  flowered  bush  of  this  Ribes  is  extremely 
pretty  and  lasts  in  perfection  a  long  time. 
Though  quite  hardy  enough  to  be  grown  as  an 
open  bush  in  the  milder  parts  of  England,  it 
is  usually  seen  grown  against  a  waU,  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  few  more  elegant  wall  shrubs. 


Hk^. 


The  Crimson-flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sangQineum). 

Grown  thus  it  reaches  from  G  feet  to  8  feet  in 
height.  Most  of  the  other  varieties  of  Ribes 
have  inconspicuous  flowers,  but  one  or  two  are 
worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  their  autumn 
foliage  which  dies  away  in  various  shades  of 
crimson.  The  Missouri  Currant  (R.  floriduni), 
called  also  R.  miasouriense,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
these,  and  is  a  stock  plant  in  some  of  the  largest 
nurseries.     The  Flowering  Currants  are  reaOy 


an  important  group  of  shrubs  and  deserve  the 
beat  attention,  and  instead  of  being  crammed  in 
the  usual  shrubbery  mixture,  some  plan  of 
grouping  them  by  themselves  should  be  aimed 
at.  A  tasteful  planter  would  produce  a  beauti- 
ful effect  with  these  shrubs  as  an  isolated  lawn 
mass  intermixed  with  some  well- chosen  tall  tree 
or  shrub  to  give  to  it  a  varied  outline. 

Rubus  (Brambles).  -  Some  of  the  Brambles 
are  very  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  and  must 
be  included  among  the  choicest  selections.  With 
the  exception  of  the  forms  of  our  native 
Bramble,  all  the  important  garden  kinds  are 
North  American,  the  finest  of  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  Rocky  Mountain  Bramble  (R.  de- 
lioiosus,  an  illustration  of  which  we  give),  than 
which  there  are  few  lovelier  hardy  shrubs.  It 
is  quite  unlike  an  ordinaiy  Bramble,  being 
without  spines  or  prickles,  and  more  resembling 
in  growth  and  foliage  the  edible  Black  Currant. 
It  makes  a  rounded,  spreading  buah  about  4  feet 
high,  and  in  June  bears  a  profusion  of  large 
flowers  of  snowy  whiteness,  about  the  size  of 
and  resembling  in  form  those  of  the  Dog  Rose. 
It  is  quite  hardy  in  most  English  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  light,  and  in  cold  localities  it  may  be 
grown  against  a  wall,  which  it  clothes  quickly 
with  a  beautiful  growth,  and  flowers  more  abun- 
dantly than  when  planttd  as  a  bush.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  best  attention,  and  should  cer- 
tainly be  more  frequently  planted.     The  three 
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Rubus  odoratus. 

other  North  American  species  of  Rubus  worthy 
of  general  culture  resemble  each  other  in  growth, 
foliage,  and  flower. 

R.  odoratus  (the  Purple-flowering  Rasp- 
berry, see  illustration)  grows  from  3  feet  to 
H  feet  high,  has  large  lobed  leaves,  and  from 
June  till  August  bears  large  clusters  of  rich 
purple  flowera  of  bold  form.  It  is  an  extremely 
robust  growing  shrub,  and  requires  a  deal  of 
space  to  develop  itself  properly  ;  therefore 
should  never  be  crowded  by  others  of  a  different 
growth.  It  associates  well  with  its  relative,  the 
White-flowering  Currant  (R.  nutkanus),  which 
strongly  resembles  R.  odoratup,  except  that  its 
growth  is  weaker  and  its  flowers  are  white  in- 
stead of  purple.  The  two  should  l)e  planted 
near  each  other,  and  in  time  would  make  a 
beautiful  mass.  The  Salmon  Berry  (R.  specta- 
bilis),  from  North-west  America,  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  other  two,  though  its  flowers, 
which  are  generally  produced  singly,  are  large 
and  bright  red.  It  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  planted  in  the  rougher  parts  of  a  rock 
garden  or  in  the  wild  garden,  and  the  other  two 
may  be  dealt  with  similarly.  The  White- 
washed Bramble  (R.  biflorus,  or  R.  leucoder- 
niis),  from  the  Himalayas,  is  a  singular  and 
not  unattractive  shrub.  Its  tall,  wand -like 
stems,  which  often  reach  10  feet  or  more  in 
height,  are  whitened  with  a  mealy  substance  on 
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the  bark.  Its  flowers  are  white  and  not  parti- 
cularly showy,  and  are  succeeded  by  Raspberry- 
like  fruits,  pleasantly  acid  and  edible.  The  very 
curious  R.  australis,  from  New  Zealand,  la 
hardy  enough  for  wall  culture.  It  is  devoid  of 
true  leaves  and  is  excessively  prickly.  In  warm 
situations  it  grows  several  feet  high,  and  being 
so  curious  always  arrests  attention.  The  beau- 
tiful R.  rossefolius,  or  Rose-leaved  Bramble, 
from  the  Himalayan  region,  ia  scarcely  hardy 
enough  for  open-air  culture  except  in  the  most 
favoured  spots  or  against  sunny  walls.  The 
double  variety  (coronarius)  alone  is  worth  growing. 
It  has  large  and  very  double  pure  white  flowera, 
borne  in  loose  clusters.  It  is  often  grown  as  a 
greenhouse  shrub  on  account  of  its  profusion  of 
white  bloom.  Among  the  multitude  of  forms  of 
our  native  Brambles  the  only  kinds  that  can 
come  within  our  notice  here  are  the  double- 
flowered  varieties  of  R.  fruticosus,  which  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  particularly  valuable 
for  the  garden,  as  they  flower  in  late  summer, 
when  very  few  shrubs  are   in    bloom.     There 


its  growth  and  foliage  are  elegant.  Some  of  the 
so-called  American  Blackberries,  such  as  tha 
Lawton  and  Kittatinny,  are  not  without  value 
as  ornamental  ramblers,  and  a  skilful  planter  will 
always  find  an  appropriate  place  suited  to  their 
growth. 

Ruscus  (Butcher's  Broom). — The  common 
Butcher's  Broom  (R.  aculeatus)  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  ornamental  flowering  shrub,  since  its 
flowera  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  it  ia 
sometimes  seen  studded  in  autumn  with  large 
bright  red  berries,  and  is  then  truly  ornamental. 
It  is  an  Evergreea  with  curious  prickly  leaves, 
or  rather  substitutes  for  leaves,  and  grows 
about  2  feet  high.  It  is  a  capital  shrub  for 
planting  under  shady  trees  where  little  elae  will 
flourish.  The  Double  Tongue  (R.  hypophyllus 
and  hypoglossus)  may  also  be  put  to  a  similar 
use,  and  there  are  few  more  graceful  small 
evergreen  shrubs  than  the  Alexandrian  Laurel 
(R.  raoemoaus),  see  illustration,  from  South 
Europe,   which  is  one  of  the  beat  plants  for  a 
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are  the  double  pink  and  the  double  white,  both 
of  which  are  known  under  various  names.  The 
names  generally  applied  to  them  are  pomponius 
flore-pleno  (see  illustration,  p.  234),  bellidiflorus, 
or  Daisy-flowered,  but  for  practical  purposes, 
double  pink  and  double  white  are  sufticient.  As 
they  are  forms  of  distinct  species  or  varieties, 
they  dilfer  in  habit,  the  double  pink  being  much 
the  strongeat  and  flowering  most  freely.  Under 
favourable  conditions  it  makes  a  wide-spread- 
ing maaa  like  the  common  Bramble  does,  and 
from  the  middle  of  August  till  autumn  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  bloom,  every  flower  be- 
ing a  perfect  rosette  composed  of  deUcate  pink 
petals.  The  double  white  is  a  form  of  R.  to- 
mentosus,  and  has  its  flowers  larger,  but  leaa 
double.  The  two  should  be  planted  together 
or  near  each  other,  and  are  admirable  for  cloth- 
ing banks  or  associating  with  bold  rocks,  natural 
or  artificial.  Another  fine  Bramble  which  is 
worth  attention  is  the  Cut-leaved,  or  Parsley- 
leaved  Bramble.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  white 
bloom,  succeeded  by  delicious  large  fruits,  and 


partially  shaded  spot,  and  thrives  admirably  on 
the  chalk. 


Vitis  indlvisa  is  a  vigorous  growing  plant  with 
stems  15  feet  or  20  feet  long,  climbing  by  means  of 
tendrils.  The  leaves  are  4  inches  or  5  inches  long, 
heart-shaped,  sharply  serrate,  but  not  lobed.  The 
panicle  of  flo  wars  is  small  and  loose,  and  the  berries 
barely  exceed  a  Pea  in  siza.  It  is  a  native  of  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  southward. — Garden  and  Forest. 

Golden  variegated  Retinosporas. — The  in- 
clement weather  that  has  this  summer  marred  the 
baauty  of  so  many  things  has  had  quite  a  contrary 
effect  on  the  yellow-leaved  Retinosporas.  Last  sum- 
mer they  had  a  very  unhealthy  appearance,  in  some 
places  looking  as  if  they  were  going  to  die,  but  now 
they  are  growing  freely  again,  and  glow  like  gold  in 
the  sun.  Conifers  that  are  distinguished  by  a  more 
or  less  white  variegation  are  generally  too  feeble  in 
their  nature  to  be  of  much  decorative  worth,  but 
the  yeUow-leaved  kinds  are  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
render  them  very  ornamental  when  the  situation  is 
to  their  liking.  In  the  light  soils  of  Surrey  they 
seem  to  be  quite  at  home,  the  yellow  tint  being 


more  pronounced  than  on  heavy  lands.  The  finest 
coloured  specimens  I  ever  saw  are  in  the  gardens  of 
St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet.  Until  they  became  too 
large  for  the  place,  they  stood  in  a  group  on  the 
Grass  near  the  dwelling,   and  during  the  winter 


The  Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeitus) ;  showing 
flowering  shoot. 

months  they  had  a  very  chearful  appearance.  They 
were  perfect  in  foliage  down  to  the  ground,  and 
well  coloured  from  the  base  upwards.  In  many  in- 
stances the  yellow  tint  is  very  faint  and  much  of 
the  foliage  drops.  This  is  generally  owing  to  the 
want  of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  around 


The  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Ruscus  raeamosus). 
them.    The   Retinosporas  cannot  bear  crowding ; 
there  must  be  a  clear  space  round  them,  and  a 
rather  elevated  position,  where  they  do  not  catch 
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the  full  force  of  easterly  winds,  seems  to  suit  them 
best.  As  helping  to  give  variety  of  colour  to  the 
garden  in  winter  the  Golden  Retinosporas  are  useful. 
—J.  C.  B. 


TREE  AND  SHRUB   NOTES. 

When  at  Down  House,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Charles  Darwin,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
stately  proportions  to  which  a  specimen  of  the 
Ailantus,  or  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus  glandu- 
losa),  had  attained.  The  stem  at  2  feet  from  the 
ground  measured  G  feet  9  inches,  while  the  well- 
rounded  head  and  healthy  foliage  clearly  testified 
that  the  tree  was  suitably  placed  both  as  regards 
soil  and  situation.  For  its  large  pinnate  leaves 
this  tree  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  wherever  hardy 
subjects  of  a  similar  kind  are  in  demand.  It  does 
not  dislike  shade,  for  we  have  it  here  thriving  with 
almost  unusual  luxuriance  where  partially  hemmed 
in  by  taller  and  more  rapid  growing  trees.  The 
flowers  are  in  long,  compact,  and  erect  panicles  of  a 
greenish  white  colour,  and  emit  a  rather  disagree- 
able odour. 

A  LABGB  Yew  tree.  —  Conspicuous  in  the 
churchyard  at  Down  is  a  large  and  picturesque 
specimen  of  the  common  Yew,  and  which  at  1  yard 
from  the  ground  is  28  feet  in  circumference.  The 
stem  is  hollow  and  crumbling  gradually  away,  yet 
for  all  this  the  well-branched  and  bright-foliaged 
head  measures  45  feet  in  diameter.  From  the 
village  side  in  particular  this  patriarchal  specimen 
has  a  most  picturesque  appearance,  the  hollowed 
stem  helping  to  impart  that  old  and  hoary  charac- 
teristic for  which  one  always  is  in  search  of  in  old 
trees.  Such  trees  are  well  worthy  of  respect  and 
care,  and  if  a  chain  or  band  can  assist  in  keeping 
decayed  and  decaying  hollow  stems  and  heavily 
foliaged  branches  together,  by  all  means  let  such  be 
applied,  for  the  expenses  so  incurred  are  only  of 
secondary  importance. 

The  Pdeple  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea) 
is  remarkably  variable  as  regards  leaf  colouring, 
some  having  the  foliage  of  a  deep  coppery  colour, 
while  others,  again,  are  almost  of  a  bright  scarlet. 
The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  ornamental  as  well  as 
rarest  form,  and  it  would  be  well  did  our  nursery- 
men, in  choosing  grafts,  select  these  from  the  best 
and  most  distinct  kinds.  One  of  the  finest,  indeed 
the  finest,  specimen  of  this  pinky-leaved  form  that 
I  have  yet  seen  is  growing  in  the  pinetum  here,  and 
what  renders  it  perhaps  particularly  attractive  is 
its  juxtaposition  to  a  dark-foliaged  Douglas  Fir. 
This  is  a  grafted  tree,  the  scion  having  been 
worked  on  a  C  feet  high  clean  stem  of  the  normal 
plant.  On  the  sloping  ground  to  the  south-west  of 
Holwood  House  grows  a  giant  specimen  of  the 
purple-leaved  form,  the  stem  at  3  feet  and  5  feet 
girthing  11  feet  and  10  feet  11  inches,  while  the 
height  is  fully  50  feet,  and  the  branch-spread  75 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  Cut-leaved  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa  la- 
ciniata)  is  a  tree  that  can  ill  be  spared  from  our 
lake  and  river  sides.  For  its  finely  cut  leaves  it  is 
well  worthy  of  far  more  extended  culture  than  it 
has  hitherto  received  in  this  country.  It  must  be 
admitted  by  everyone  who  has  seen  a  goodly  sized 
specimen  of  this  particular  Alder  that  it  is,  so  far 
as  ornamental  qualities  are  concerned,  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  hardy  deciduous  tree  in  cultivation. 
Growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Hollydale  lakes  are 
two  unusually  fine  specimens  of  the  Cut-leaved 
Alder,  the  largest  being  nearly  50  feet  in  height, 
with  a  stem  girthing  at  3  feet  and  5  feet,  (i  feet  and 
5  feet  2  inches,  while  the  branches  cover  a  spread 
of  45  feet  in  diameter.  As  a  lawn  tree,  particularly 
where  the  soil  is  strong  and  damp,  it  is  much  ad- 
mired, but  unfortunately  in  such  a  position  it  is  far 
too  seldom  seen.  Being  a  rapid  grower,  it  wants 
plenty  of  space  for  the  perfect  development  of  its 
long  and  lithe  branches. 

The  Travellee'.s  Joy  or  Old  Man'b  Beard 
(Clematis  Vitalba)  is  at  present  ornamenting  in  a 
most  graceful  and  conspicuous  way  many  of  the 
Kentish  mounds  and  hedges.  To-day  I  could  not 
help  admiring  in  an  old  chalk  pit  the  way  in  which 


this  pretty  native  plant  festooned  with  its  myriads 
of  supple  branches  and  by  no  means  inelegant 
creamy  white  flowers  the  sides  of  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular cliff,  and  from  which  it  clambered  to  an 
adjoining  neglected  Thorn  fence,  and  then,  rising  to 
a  height  of  nearly  20  feet,  draped  it  with  garlands 
of  drooping  spray  and  the  richest  of  bloom.  Had  I 
an  old  quarry  or  rubbish  pit  to  render  sightly  with 
plants  and  creepers,  the  Traveller's  Joy  would  find 
a  first  and  best  place.  Then  in  autumn  and  during 
the  dull  winter  months,  what  can  be  prettier  or 
more  ornamental  than  an  old  fence  rendered  con- 
spicuous for  a  long  distance  off  by  the  feathery 
awns  of  this  plant,  and  from  which  the  name  of 
Old  Man's  Beard  is  derived. 

The  long-racbmbd  Pavia  (P.  macrostachya) 
is  undoubtedly  the  handsomest  shrub  that  at  present 
adorns  our  woods  and  grounds.  To  see  a  well-de- 
veloped specimen  during  late  August  and  early 
September,  and  when  studded  over  with  its  long 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  rendered  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  pinky-pointed  stamens,  it  is  truly 
beautiful.  Some  of  the  Pavias  in  the  grounds  at  Hol- 
wood have  attained  to  about  1 G  feet  in  height,  and 
have  a  branch  spread  of  fully  that  extent,  and  are  at 
present  literally  covered  with  flowers.  Individually, 
the  flowers  are  small,  but  this  is  at  once  dispensed 
with  by  the  great  abundance  with  which  they  are 
produced,  one  lOinch  spike  which  I  counted  this 
morning  having  fully  170  blooms,  half  of  these  per- 
fectly developed,  and  scenting  the  air  with  their 
rich  fragrance.  The  Pavias  are  readily  enough  pro- 
pagated, for  by  bending  down  the  lower  branches 
and  pegging  these  to  the  ground,  as  one  would  do  a 
Privet  or  a  Rhododendron,  plenty  of  young  and 
strong  plants  may  be  procured.  No  special  soil  is 
required  for  the  tree  under  consideration  ;  indeed, 
in  judging  from  those  at  Holwood,  they  would 
seem  to  flourish  well  in  that  of  very  opposite  de- 
scription. One  of  our  large  standards  is  growing 
in  a  stiflish  clay,  and  where  moisture  must  be  super- 
abundant. 

Squirrels  and  trees.— I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  good  done  by  these  nimble  little 
animals  counterbalances  the  evil.  This  season, 
at  least.  Fir  trees  in  particular  have  suffered 
most  severely  from  their  depredations.  Cones 
and  shoots  have  been  ruthlessly  gnawed  and 
destroyed  on  the  Pines,  Lime  tree  bark  torn  from 
the  stems  and  branches,  while  the  foliage  and 
flower-buds  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  have  in  many 
instances  been  out  as  clean  out  as  a  carpenter 
could  do  with  his  gouge.  The  cross-bill  (Loxia 
curvirostra)  is  another  enemy  to  our  Fir  trees; 
but,  fortunately,  the  forests  of  North  Ireland  are 
preferred  to  those  in  England  and  Scotland. 

What  about  the  starling?  Is  it  injarious  to  our 
forest  trees?  Some  time  ago  the  question  was 
mooted  by  that  veteran  horticulturist,  Mr.  Webster, 
of  Gordon  Castle,  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  but  the^;ro.v  and  eons  were  about  equal. 

Hats  and  mice  injure  trees  by  gnawing  the  stem 
bark,  but  their  depredations  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  those  of  the  squirrel.  A.  D.  Webster. 

Ifiiln-nnd  Pari:.  Kent. 


Olearia  Haasti.  —  When  recently  visiting  the 
Aigburth  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Son, 
Liverpool,  I  saw  several  good  specimens  of  this 
choice  hardy  shrub  in  various  parts  of  the  nursery, 
and  Mr.  Ker  said  not  only  was  it  perfectly  hardy) 
but  it  also  makes  an  excellent  town  plant,  doing 
well  in  Liverpool  and  its  district.  It  was  becoming 
so  much  in  demand,  that  they  were  propagating  it 
largely,  and  it  appeared  to  strike  freely  from 
cuttings  placed  in  the  open  ground.  I  noticed 
that  many  of  the  young  rooted  cuttings,  though 
only  3  inches  or  4  inches  in  height,  were  flowering 
freely,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  case  through  all 
the  sizes  of  the  plants.  Some  good  sized  bushes 
were  completely  smothered  in  blossom.  I  have 
been  trying  to  grow  the  Olearia  as  a  cold  greenhouse 
plant  in  pots,  but  only  with  indifferent  success.  I 
think  it  is  too  hot  for  it  in  summer,  as  it  seems  to 
pine  for  the  open  ground.     Plants  in  pots  in  my 
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house  have  been  frozen  hard  for  days  together,  but 
no  injury  has  come  to  one  of  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  thoroughly  hardy  plant.— R.  D. 


The  Fruit  Crops. 


SCOTLAND. 
Dunrobin  Castle  Gardens,  Sutherland  — 
Fruit  crops  in  this  county  will  be  from  a  fortnight 
to  three  weeks  later  than  average  years.  Straw- 
berries are  an  average  crop,  but  the  deficiency  of 
sunshine  has  hitherto  prevented  the  fruit  from 
acquiring  the  proper  flavour.  Black  and  Red 
Currants  are  an  average  crop.  Gooseberries  pro- 
mise to  be  a  good  crop.  Plums  are  over  average. 
Cherries  are  over  average,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Pears  are  under  average.  Apples  are  a  very  thin 
crop.  Last  year  the  crop  was  unusually  heavy, 
so  that  a  light  crop  was  looked  for  this  year. 
Kitchen  Apples  do  best  here ;  among  our  most 
reliable  kinds  are  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield, 
Stirling  Castle,  Mannington's  Peaimain,  Warner's 
King,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Echlinville,  &o.  Dessert  Apples  are  usually  rather 
deficient  in  flavour— Sutherland  being  rather  far 
north  for  the  production  of  fine  flavoured  Apples. 
The  kinds  we  find  do  best  are  Kerry  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Paradise  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Pippin.  Mannington's  Pearmain,  and 
Warner's  King.  Dunrobin  is  close  to  the  sea-shore, 
sheltered  by  woods  and  rising  ground  to  the  north, 
north-east,  and  north-west,  open  to  the  sea  winds 
on  the  south,  south-east,  and  south-west.  Climate 
equable,  neither  very  hot  in  summer,  nor  very  severe 
frosts  in  winter. — D.  Melville. 

Millie  Graden,  Coldstream.  —  The  fruit 
crops  here  and  neighbouring  district  are  average 
in  quantity,  but  owing  to  the  unusually  cold  and 
excessively  wet  weather  which  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  six  weeks,  they  are  at  the  present  time  in  a 
very  backward  state  indeed.  Peaches  and  Apricots 
are  now  below  an  average  crop,  quantities  of  fruit 
having  dropped  from  the  trees  owing  to  the  absence 
of  heat  and  sunshine.  A  noticeable  fact  regarding 
Apricots  this  wet  cold  season  is  their  immunity 
from  the  mysterious  branch  disease  which  they  are 
so  subject  to.  Pears  are  the  crop  of  the  season  in 
this  locality,  nearly  every  variety  we  have  here 
bearing  heavily.  Plums  are  numerous,  the  coarser 
kinds  especially  so.  Cherries,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  bearing 
rather  above  an  average  crop,  but  very  late  in 
ripening.  Strawberries  have  been  very  indifferent, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  I  find  Vicomtesse 
Hiiricart  de  Thury  the  most  reliable  variety  grown 
here.  The  Apple  crop  is  a  partial  failure  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  attributable,  I  believe,  to  the 
prolonged  drought  of  last  season,  the  varieties 
bearing  the  best  crops  in  the  gardens  here  being  as 
follows,  viz  ,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Thorle  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Small's  Admirable, 
Warner's  King,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  and  Echlinville 
Seedling.  Amongst  Apples  I  notice  those  that  bore 
heavy  crops  last  season  are  a  complete  blank  this 
year.  I  consiiJer  the  Apple  as  grown  in  the  usual 
manner  in  this  country,  viz.,  as  standard  or  in  bush 
form,  to  possess  qualities  commendable  to  a 
secondary  position  only  as  dessert  fruit.  The  follow- 
ing I  think  to  be  the  best  flavoured  in  their 
various  seasons,  viz  ,  August — Devonshire  Quarren- 
den,  Irish  Peach,  and  Early  Julien ;  September — 
Thorle  Pippin,  Summer  Strawberry ;  October — 
Kerry  Pippin  ;  November — King  of  the  Pippins  ; 
from  December  to  March— Ribston  Pippin,  Small's 
Admirable,  Northern  Spy,  and  Blenheim  Orange. — 
J.  Graham. 

Terregles  Gardens,  Dumfries.— The  fruit 
crops  are  very  disappointing,  and  not  so  good  as 
they  promised  to  be  early  in  the  season  ;  late  spring 
frosts  and  heavy  gales  of  cold  east  winds  prevented 
the  blossom  from  setting  and  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions the  crops  are  much  under  the  average. 
ISush  fruits  are  a  very  poor  crop  with  us  ;  in  some 
gardens  near  here  they  are  very  good.  Straw- 
berries are  fully  three  weeks  late,  and  the  heavy 
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rains  and  low  night  temperature  have  rotted  some 
and  prevented  many  of  the  fruit  from  swelling. 
Some  sorts  are  quite  a  failure.  Garibaldi  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton  are  the  best.  Raspberries  are  a  very  heavy 
crop  and  good,  llorello  Cherries  are  also  good. 
Plums  are  a  very  thin  crop ;  the  Victoria  is  the  only 
sort  doing  well.  A  few  varieties  of  Pears  have  a 
fair  crop  of  fruit,  but  will  require  plenty  of  sunshine 
during  the  autumn  to  ripen  them  to  the  same  degree 
of  perfection  as  last  year.  Apples  are  a  very  poor 
crop  in  this  district.  Although  there  was  plenty  of 
blossom  many  trees  are  quite  fruitless.  It  is  only 
in  very  good  seasons  such  as  last  that  we  have  a 
crop  of  dessert  Apples  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
following  varieties  are  our  best  and  surest  bearers, 
and  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  named  :  Iriih 
Peach,  Dachess  of  Oldenburg,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Kiog  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  and  Rib- 
ston  Pippin. — Alex.  Chalmers. 

Newbattle  Abbey,  Dalkeith. — Our  prospect 
of  a  good  year  of  hardy  fruic  was  very  promising 
this  spring  before  the  respective  kinds  burst  into 
blossom,  but  the  long  spell  of  easterly  winds  and 
want  of  sunshine,  with  a  remarkable  low  tempera- 
ture all  the  time  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  caused  a 
good  many  of  our  most  constant  bearing  Apples, 
such  as  Manks  Codlin  and  Lord  Suffield,  to  drop 
their  fruit.  In  some  gardens  these  are  a  complete 
failure.  However,  taking  all  crops  together,  we  will 
have  an  average  crop  and  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  quality,  as  fruit  is  clean  and  healthy.  The 
following  sorts  we  use  for  dessert,  and  are  a  good 
crop:  Early  Strawberry,  Oilin  Pippin,  Golden  Pip- 
pin (good  flavour),  King  of  Pippins,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Red  Astrachan,  Ribston  Pippin  (Sne  flavour),  Cox's 
Orange  (extra  fine  flavour,  best  winter  dessert 
Apple),  and  others ;  bat  these  are  good  dessert 
Apples.  The  following  are  some  of  our  best  cropped 
trees :  Echlinville,  Irish  Peach,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Stirling  Castle,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Dutch  Codlin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Wellington,  Alfriston,  and 
Warner's  King.  The  above  sorts  carry  the  finest 
crops.  Pears  on  walls  are  good.  Among  the  iinest 
are  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou  Moroeau,  Bzuui 
Bosc,  Winter  Nelis,  Bsurre  Diel,  and  Autumn  Ber- 
gamot.  These  carry  a  heavy  crop,  and  are  good 
quality.  Plums  are  all  on  walls  here,  and  we  have  a 
good  crop  of  Victoria,  Jefferson's  (Green  Gage 
scarce),  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Kirke's.  Cherries 
(sweet  sorts)  were  a  heavy  crop ;  Morello  average 
crop,  badly  damaged  with  maggots.  Apricots  are  a 
good  crop ;  the  fruit  is  clean  and  fine.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  in  some  gardens  in  this  county  are 
extra  fine  this  season.  Strawberries  are  a  heavy  crop, 
but  badly  damaged  with  the  rain.  Some  Strawberry 
growers  complain  that  there  will  only  be  half  a 
crop,  so  many  having  rotted  on  the  ground.  Goose- 
berries are  a  heavy  crop  and  good.  The  same 
applies  to  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants;  also 
Raspberries.  Everything  is  three  weeks  late,  and 
only  ripening  slowly  and  in  small  quantities. — 
J.  W.  Machattie. 

Dalkeith,  Midlothian  —This  has  been  a 
trying  season  for  the  fruit  crops,  but,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  a  fair  crop  of  most  kinds,  and  all  are  above 
the  average  in  quality.  Apples  are  a  moderate  crop 
of  very  fine,  clean  fruit ;  but  some  of  the  most 
regular  bearers  have  this  season  almost  failed,  while 
others  that  seldom  bear  a  heavy  crop  are  now  laden 
with  fine  fruit.  The  best  and  most  useful  dessert 
Apples  are  the  following  in  their  usual  order  of 
ripening:  Irish  Peach,  Oslin,  Thorle,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cos's 
Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Court  of  Wick,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  In  regard  to  their  flavour  and  qualities 
as  dessert  fruit,  they  are  the  best  in  their  respective 
seasons,  and  need  not  be  compared  against  each 
other  on  their  general  merits.  The  following  is  an 
approximate  estimate,  beginning  with  the  best : 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Thorle,  Kerry  Pippin,  Worcester  Pear- 
main, Oslin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Irish  Peach.  But 


soil,  climate,  altitude,  and  many  other  local  cir- 
cumstances have  great  influence  on  flavour,  not  to 
mention  individual  tastes.  There  are  many  other 
varieties  of  useful  and  prolific  dessert  Apples  be- 
sides those  named,  some  of  which  have  special 
merits  for  certain  localities  or  are  favourites  of  long 
standing,  but  the  list  given  is  those  that  are  most 
likely  to  give  general  satisfaction  in  private  gardens. 
Pears  are  a  fine  crop,  and  the  fruit  large  and  clean. 
If  the  autumn  is  favourable  for  bringing  them  to 
maturity,  they  will  be  better  than  we  have  seen  them 
for  many  years.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  also  above 
the  average ;  and  although  early  Cherries  were 
much  cracked  and  spoilt  by  the  heavy  rains  last 
month,  the  rest  of  the  crop  is  very  fine.  Damsons 
and  Morello  Cherries  are  also  good  crops  and  fine 
fruit.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  open  walls 
are  a  very  fine  crop  and  have  not  suffered  to  any  ex- 
tent from  the  cold  and  wet  of  July,  so  that  we  may 
exp2Ct  them  to  come  to  good  maturity  during  the 
autumn.  The  first  of  the  Peaches  are  just  ripe  — 
Amsden's  June  and  Alexander,  both  bearing  good 
sizjd  fruit  and  of  excellent  quality.  Apricots  are  a 
moderate  crop,  and  the  fruit  clean,  large,  and  first- 
rate.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  crops, 
bat  about  a  fortnight  later  than  usual ;  and  the 
Strawberry  crop  has  been  much  damaged  by  the 
heavy  and  continuous  rains  in  July. — M.  Dunn. 

Melville  Castle  Gardens,  Lasswade,  Mid- 
lothian.— The  spring  being  cold  and  wet  retarded 
the  flowering  period.  The  buds  being  thoronghly 
ripened  the  previous  autumn,  in  early  spring  there 
was  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  fruit  crop  of  all 
kinds.  Late  spring  frosts,  however,  did  much 
damage,  especially  to  late  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  Small  fruits  of  every  kind  are  very  abun- 
dant, but  of  inferior  quality,  owing  to  the  continu- 
ous rains  and  want  of  sunshine.  With  a  good 
autumn.  Apples,  although  in  many  ca=es  a  thin  crop, 
should  be  of  average  size  and  quality.  It  is  now 
too  late  in  the  season  to  look  for  Pears  on  standards 
coming  to  maturity,  but  on  walls  with  a  south 
aspect  and  plenty  of  sunshine  they  may  in  our  dis- 
trict yet  ripen. — Geo.  MacKinnon. 

Tyningbame,  East  Lothian. — The  fruit  crops 
this  season  vary  considerably,  some  kinds  in  one 
garden  being  a  good  crop,  and  in  others  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  the  same  kinds  turn  out  very 
badly.  No  doubt  one  chief  reason  for  this  was  the 
severe  frost  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  which  told 
heavily  in  some  gardens,  while  in  others  compara- 
tively no  damage  ensued.  To  particularise :  Apricots 
are  in  general  a  poor  crop,  but  occasionally  a  good 
one.  The  fruit,  however,  will  be  late  in  ripening. 
Peaches  set  a  wonderfully  large  crop.  These  also  are 
late.  Strawberries,  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  sorts, 
were  quite  failures.  Later  fruit,  however,  is  not  so  bad 
— a  fair  crop,  but  rather  deficient  in  flavour.  Cherries 
are  very  good  and  a  big  crop.  Piums  a  very  poor  crop. 
Pears  fairly  good,  but  lacking  in  size ;  Jargonelle, 
Glou  Morceau,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Passe  Cras- 
sane.  Knight's  Monarch,  Marie  Louise,  and  Winter 
Nelis  are  the  kinds  bearing  good  crops.  Of  small 
fruit,  Black  Currants  are  deficient  in  some  cases  ; 
Red  Currants  the  same.  Gooseberries  a  poor  crop. 
Raspberries  good.  Apples  are  generally  a  poor  crop. 
Ours  are  good,  but  little  thinning  required.  The 
fruit  is,  however,  small,  and  will  require  a  warm 
and  long  autumn  to  enable  the  trees  to  bring  their 
crops  to  perfection.  The  finer  varieties  will  most 
likely  be  deficient  in  flavour.  The  most  generally 
acceptable  sorts  for  dessert  are  Irish  Peach,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Margil,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and 
Cox's  Orange  in  good  seasons,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
latter  requires  wall  culture.  The  following,  when 
caught  at  the  right  time,  are  also  of  value :  Margaret, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Cox's  Pomona,  Red  Astrachan, 
and  King  of  Pippins.  Duke  of  Davonshire  is  a  very 
good  late  sort.  Some  kinds  which  are  favoured  as 
dessert  fruits  do  not  succeed  as  such  here.— R.  P. 
Beothekston. 

Falkland  Palace  Gardens —At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  there  was  the  prospect  of  an 
abundant  fruit  harvest,  but  the  subsequent  con- 
tinuous rains  and  want  of  sunshine  have  destroyed 
anticipation.  The  Strawberries,  when  in  flower, 
were  much  damaged  by  late  frosts ;  however,  a  fair 


quantity  of  bloom  set,  but  many  of  the  finest  berries 
rotted  before  they  ripened.  Gooseberries  and  Car- 
rants  a  good  average.  Raspberries  large  and  plenti- 
ful, but  flavourless.  Cherries  and  Plums  under  the 
average.  Apricots  on  sheltered  wall  half  a  crop. 
Peaches  almost  a  failure.  Pears  a  fair  average. 
Apples  a  thin  crop ;  trees  much  damaged  by  cater- 
pillars. Dessert  varieties  grown  and  mostly  prized 
here  are  Irish  Peach,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Golden  Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin. — 
A.  Dewab. 

The  Gardens,  Balmoral  Castle. — The  blos- 
soms suffered  so  much  from  the  effects  of  frost  and 
snow  in  Jane  that  the  fruit  crops  are  almost  a 
failure,  with  the  exception  of  late  Strawberries 
which  promise  to  be  a  fair  crop  should  the  weather 
become  favourable  to  ripen  them.  Crops  of  every 
description  are  quite  a  month  late  for  an  average 
season. — William  Paterson. 

Dunkeld  Gardens  -  Apricots  under  average, 
but  very  good  ;  Plums  under  average,  good  ;  Cherries 
over  average,  very  good ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
over  average,  very  good  ;  Apples  under  average,  very 
good,  bat  will  be  very  late ;  Pears  under  average, 
good;  small  fruits  good  ;  Strawberries  average,  very 
good. 

Vegetables  are  all  good  excepting  French  Beans, 
which  will  be  late.  Potatoes  are  better  than  I 
anticipated.  Peas  are  a  splendid  crop,  but  filling 
slowly,  owingtocold  weather.— P.  W.  Faiegrievb. 

The  Gardens,  Alloa  Park. — The  Apples,  as 
also  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Apricots,  are  under 
average.  Cherries  average,  good  quality.  Nuts 
under  average.  Small  fruits  such  as  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  &c ,  are  all 
very  good  crops  and  of  good  quality.  In  reference 
to  the  Apple  as  a  dessert  fruit  the  undermentioned 
varieties  are  best  for  quality  and  flavour : 
Blenheim  Orange,  Cambusnethan  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Early  Margaret,  Eve,  Golden  Harvey, 
King  of  Pippins,  Oilin  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Coral  Pippin, 
Sam  Young. — T.  Oemiston. 

Glenbervie. — The  Apple  crop  in  the  gardens 
here  is  very  deficient  owing  to  the  severe  frost  we 
had  in  May.  The  low-lying  gardens,  especially 
those  with  a  south-east  exposure,  have  suffered 
most  in  this  neighbourhood,  while  those  with  a 
south-west  exposure  have  a  very  abundant  crop  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  I  have  very 
good  crops  of  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries, 
and  Raspberries. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well  now,  but 
crops  are  fully  three  weeks  late.  —  A.  Ceotck- 
shank. 

Balgownie  House.— The  fruit  crop  in  this 
neighbourhood  is,  on  the  whole,  very  unsatisfactory 
as  regards  quantity.  Apples,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  not  half  a  crop.  Pears  are  under  average.  Plums 
are  poor.  Apricots  very  thin.  Dassert  Cherries  are 
a  poor  crop.  MoreUos  are  bearing  a  heavy  crop, 
and  generally  do  well  here.  Raspberries  small. 
Black,  White,  and  Red  Currants  are  abundant. 
Gooseberries  are  plentiful  in  some  gardens  around 
here,  but  with  us  they  are  very  scarce,  owing  to  the 
birds  taking  the  buds  in  winter.  Strawberries  an 
average  crop,  but  with  very  little  flavour;  Vicomtesse 
Hericarc  de  Thury  is  the  favourite  here  both  for 
dessert  and  preserving. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  looking  well,  though 
very  late.  Potatoes  light  crop,  bat  good  in  quality. 
—  J.  G.  Henry. 

Marchmont.— The  frost  on  the  28th  of  May 
(14°)  and  the  frosty  mornings  in  June  made  sad 
havoc  with  all  our  fruit  crops  in  this  locality. 
Strawberries  bloomed  well,  but  nearly  all  were  de- 
stroyed, and  they  are  only  quarter  of  a  crop.  Red 
and  White  Currants  are  half  a  crop.  Black  Cur- 
rants and  Raspberries  medium  crops.  Apricots, 
Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears  only  a  few  here  and  there 
on  the  trees,  and  they  are  not  swelling  as  they 
ought  to  do,  and  it  is  questionable  if  they  will  ripen 
this  year,  but  this  is  not  an  Apple-growing  dis- 
trict, and  few  are  grown.  We  are  quite  a  month 
later  this    year.     This  morning  (August  14)    the 
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thermometer  registered  35",  and  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  absence  of  sunshine— July  only  104J 
hours,  while  we  had  5  13  inches  of  rain  and  twenty- 
one  wet  days. — Petee  Loney. 

Scone  Palace,  Perth. — The  fruit  crop  in  this 
locality  is  on  the  whole  rather  a  poor  one.  Straw- 
berries are  under  the  average,  very  late,  and  owing 
to  the  long-continued  wet,  cold  weather  they  are 
poor  in  quality.  Apples  and  standard  Pears,  not- 
withstanding the  fine  show  of  blossom  in  spring, 
are  under  the  average,  and  unless  we  have  a  very 
fine  autumn  they  will  be  small  in  size  and  poor  in 
quality.  Bush  fruits  are  a  fair  crop,  but  very  late. 
Plums  are  under  the  average.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Cherries  are  over  an  average  crop.  Apples 
generally  succeed  well  in  our  climate,  but  the  fruit 


very  little  of  it  set,  and  the  maggot  almost  cleared 
many  of  the  trees  of  foliage.  The  Apples  also 
canker  very  badly  in  the  gardens  here ;  many  of  the 
finer  sorts  die  out  in  a  few  years,  and  as  a  dessert 
fruit  is  worthless.  We  are  planting  some  of  the 
finer  sorts  on  walls  to  try  them.  Bedfordshire 
Foundling  and  Grenadier  are  the  two  sorts  that 
suffer  least  from  canker,  and  always  bear  more  or 
less  fruit.  Some  local  sorts  do  well  enough,  but 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  only  third  rate. — W. 
Priest. 

Abercairney,  Crieff.  —  The  frequent  hail 
showers  in  May  and  several  frosty  nights  in  June, 
the  glass  registering  in  some  districts  as  much  as 
G°  of  frost,  blighted  the  prospects,  to  some  extent, 
of  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  this  season,  which  the 
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as  a  rule  is  smaller,  not  so  well  coloured,  and 
more  acid  in  flavour  compared  with  those  grown  in 
the  south.  The  kinds  best  suited  for  dessert  in  our 
locality  are  Early  Harvest,  Irish  Peach,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Cox's 
Orarge  Pipfjin,  Golden  Pippin,  and  Court  Rendu 
Plat.— A.  McKiNNON. 

Eglinton  Gardens,  Irvine  — Small  fruits  are 
plentiful,  but  much  spoiled  with  the  rain,  and  quite 
three  weeks  later  than  last  year.  Plums  are  a  fair 
crop  on  walls ;  very  few  on  standards.  Pears  are 
almost  a  failure,  both  on  walls  and  standards,  and 
at  present  date  are  very  small,  and  unless  we  get 
much  finer  weather  they  will  be  worthless.  Apples 
are  very  thin  and  small,  the  cold,  wet  weather  keep- 
ing them  back.    We  had  a  fine  show  of  bloom,  but 


exceptionally  dry  warm  summer  last  season  led 
fruit  growers  to  expect,  fruit  buds  being  so  fully 
matured.  Still,  in  most  districts  there  will  be  a 
good  average  crop.  Wall  fruits,  such  as  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  are 
a  good  average.  Bush  fruits  in  some  districts  are 
under  an  average,  while  in  other  more  favoured 
localities  a  good  crop  is  being  gathered.  Early 
Strawberries  suffered  much  by  late  frosts ;  the  later 
varieties  are  yielding  good  crops.  The  Pear  crop  is 
a  good  average.  The  Apple  crop,  however,  may  be 
set  down  as  below  an  average;  a  fair  sprinkling  may 
be  seen  on  such  varieties  as  Echlinville,  Lord 
Snftield,  Stirling  Castle,  and  most  varieties  of 
Codlins.  The  finer  vaiieties  of  dessert  Apples, 
when  not  on  walls,  are  scarce.  Here  we  have  on 
walls  such  as  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 


King  of  Pippins,  Dachess  of  Edinburgh,  Red 
Astrachan,  Worcester  Pearmain,  &o ,  bearing  good 
crops  of  fine  fruit,  the  same  varieties  on  standards 
a  failure.  The  ingathering  of  the  Apple  crop  will 
be  three  weeks  behind  last  season,  and  owing  to 
the  cold  season  will  not  have  the  fine  finish  of  last 
year's  crop. — James  Brown. 

Duff  House,  Banff. — As  regards  the  fruit  crop 
in  the  vicinity  of  Banff,  it  is  the  poorest  we  have 
had  for  many  years  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fruit 
of  all  sorts  is  far  under  the  average,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Victoria  Plums,  which  are  heavy  on  stan- 
dard trees.  In  the  gardens  here  Jargonelle  Pears, 
Victoria  Plums,  Gooseberries,  Red  and  Black 
Currants  are  better  than  usual.  Raspberries  ave- 
rage crop.  Apples  of  sorts  under  average,  except 
Lord  Suilield,  which  is  extra  good.  Strawberries, 
as  also  Cherries  and  Apricots,  are  under  average. — 
Joseph  Beandee. 

TJrie  House,  Stonehaven. — The  fruit  crops  in 
this  district  are  four  weeks  late,  owing  to  frost 
nearly  every  night  all  the  season.  Apples,  such  as 
Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Stirling  Castle,  Echlinville, 
Cox's  Pomona,  and  Early  Margaret,  are  above  the 
average.  The  Pear  crop  is  deficient.  Plums,  such 
as  Golden  Drop  and  A'ictoria,  are  a  heavy  crop. 
Cherries  axe  very  good.  Apricots  are  almost  a  total 
failure.  Raspberries,  such  as  Baumforth's  Seed- 
ling, Carter's  Prolific,  Fastolf,  are  above  the  ave- 
rage. Strawberries  looked  well  at  first,  but  swelled 
badly.  Gooseberries  a  very  heavy  crop.  Black, 
Red,  and  White  Currants  fairly  good. — Alexandek 
Reid. 

The  Glen,  Innerleithen. — We  have  heavy 
crops  of  small  fruit,  very  good  crop  of  Strawberries, 
but  a  large  quantity  destroyed  by  the  wet  weather. 
A  fair  crop  of  Plums,  but  not  nearly  ripe.  Our 
climate  does  not  suit  Pears,  except  the  Jargonelle. 
Apples  are  very  little  grown  as  a  dessert  fruit  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  they  are  mostly  grown  for 
cooking,  and  the  kinds  I  find  most  suitable  for  that 
purpose  are  Lord  Snfiield,  Stirling  Castle,  Haw- 
thornden.  Tower  of  Glamis,  Cellini,  Echlinville, 
Warner's  King,  and  Keswick  Codlin.  The  most 
usefulfor  dessert  in  a  good  season  are  Red  Astrachan, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Summer  Thorle,  and  Rib- 
ston Pippin. — Malcolm  T.  MacIntybe. 

Blair  Drummond  Gardens. — Of  all  small 
fruit  there  are  good  crops,  although  three  weeks 
later  than  last  year.  Strawberries  are  under  an 
average;  so  much  wet  weather  during  July  rendered 
a  great  many  of  them  entirely  useless.  Cherries 
are  a  good  crop,  especially  Morellos.  Plums  good 
average.  Pears  very  good  on  walls.  Apples,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  are  very  scarce.  The  follow- 
ing have  good  crops  here :  Hawthornden,  Lord 
SufEeld,  Melrose  White,  and  Yellow  Ingestrie.  The 
under  noted  are  best  flavoured :  Crolden  Harvey, 
Gravenstein,  Margil,  Kerry  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin.— J.  King. 

Carron  House,  Falkirk,  Stirlingshire. — 
This  untoward  season  will  long  be  remembered  for 
cold,  easterly  winds  and  night  frosts,  which  have 
been  almost  continuous  since  March.  Early  in  the 
season  there  was  a  great  promise  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  Apples,  Apricots,  and  Plums  especially.  Much 
disappointment  has  been  esjierienced  throughout 
this  district.  Many  dessert  fruits  on  walls  are  so 
late  that  they  will  not  ripen,  but  may  be  of  some 
use  for  cooking.  Of  Apples,  there  are  fair  crops  of 
such  kinds  as  Stirling  Castle,  Codlins  of  sorts,  Nor- 
thern Greening,  Warner's  King,  King  of  Pippins 
(all  the  trees  of  this  kind  are  well  cropped,  but  very 
late),  and  Seaton  House.  The  last-named  is  the 
hardiest  and  most  productive  Apple  I  know,  and 
never  has  been  known  to  fail.  It  is  in  use  from 
October  till  April  and  an  excellent  cooking  kind, 
not&so  large  as  Stirling  Castle,  but  of  better  quality 
and  keeps  much  longer.  The  finest  flavoured  dessert 
Apples  in  the  district  are  Margil,  Ribston  Pippin 
(these  two  are  worthless,  except  on  walls)  King  of 
I'ippins  (excellent  on  cordons),  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den,  Kerry  Pippin  (for  walls  only),  Irish  Peach, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain  (attains  excellent  colour). 
Pears  are  a  poor  crop  generally,  but  the  coarse  early 
kinds  mostly  confined  to  the  district  are  plentiful. 
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Cherries  are  a  fair  crop.  Morellos  on  an  easterly 
aspect  are  a  heavy  crop,  while  on  a  north  wall  they 
are  only  half  a  crop.  Apricots  set  abundantly,  but 
most  of  the  fruit  perished  during  the  "blizzards"  so 
remarkable  during  AprU.  Plums  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  Victoria,  which  is  the  most  productive  and 
useful  kind  in  this  district.  It  does  well  as  a  dwarf 
standard,  but  attains  a  great  size  on  walls,  and 
fruits  very  abundantly.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  not  grown  on  walls,  but  under  glass  we  never 
had  them  do  more  satisfactorily  for  colour  and 
quantity  of  fruit  especially.  All  small  fruits  are  a 
heavy  crop  and  large  in  size.  Strawberries  have 
sufifered  much  from  wet,  President  being  the  heaviest 
cropper. — M.  Temple. 

Dalmeny  Park  Oardens,  West  Lothian.— 
Peaches  Royal  George  and  Stirling  Castle,  both  in- 
side and  out,  good  crops,  but  late;  Princess  Ijouise 
just  ripening  a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  Nectarines  rather 
indifferent.  Shipley  and  Moorpark  Apricots,  on  a 
south  aspect,  heavy  crops.  Apples  a  fair  crop  on 
some  trees.  Pears  a  better  crop  than  we  have  had 
for  some  years.  Dessert  Plums  on  eist  aspect  very 
indifferent ;  Victoria  on  same  aspect  a  good  crop. 
Morello  Cherries  on  north  aspect  very  thin,  although 
in  the  district  on  south  aspect  I  have  seen  some 
good  crops.  Strawberries,  both  early  and  late, 
promised  an  abundant  crop,  but  early  sorts  have 
done  little.  Bash  fruits  of  all  sorts  have  a  fair 
average  crop.  Black  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Rispberries  heavy,  but  everything  quite  a  fortnight 
late. — John  Moyes. 

Dupplin  Castle,  Perth.— The  prospects  of  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  were  very  promising,  but  the 
severe  frosts  in  May  and  June  thinned  the  fruit 
considerably.  Apples  and  Pears  are  almost  a  fail- 
ure, only  a  tree  here  and  there  carrying  anything 
like  a  crop,  and  so  late  I  am  afraid  they  will  never 
ripen.  During  the  past  three  weeks  the  fruit  has 
been  dropping  off  the  trees,  no  doubt  through  the 
continued  cold,  too  much  rain,  and  want  of  sun- 
shine. Plums  are  under  an  average.  Apricots 
about  an  average,  but  too  late  to  ripen  well. 
The  foliage  of  Apples,  Plums,  and  Apricots  was 
badly  infested  with  caterpillar,  but  the  trees  are 
now  cleansed  and  begin  to  look  more  healthy. 
Strawberries  are  the  worst  crop  I  remember 
here,  but  within  a  short  distance  there  are  some 
heavy  crops.  Raspberries  are  a  heavy  crop  and 
very  fine  fruit.  Gooseberries  are  a  good  crop, 
but  are  small  and  badly  flavoured.  Currants  are 
about  an  average.  Cherries  are  under  the  ave- 
rage, with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  which  are  a 
good  crop  and  fine  fruit.  Cob  Nuts  are  a  good 
crop. 

The  Potato  crops  in  fields  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  looking  well,  but  I  am  sorry  to  sav  disease  is 
spreading  rapidly  in  the  garden  here.— J.  Brown- 
ing. 

Altyre,  Forrss.- 1  never  saw  fruit  blossom 
look  so  promising  as  it  did  early  in  the  season. 
Being  about  a  fortnight  later  than  usual,  we  con- 
sidered it  safe  from  frost.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  The  spring  and  early  summer  were  cold, 
with  winds  mostly  between  north  and  east,  and 
although  we  had  generally  bright  sunshine  during 
the  day,  we  had  often  sharp  frosts  at  night.  July 
has  been  a  very  backward  month.  We  had  plenty 
of  rain,  which  with  sunshine  and  warm  weather 
would  have  done  good,  but  with  little  or  no  sun 
and  cold  north-east  winds  during  the  day  with 
occasionally  a  touch  of  frost  at  night,  crops  made 
very  little  progress.  Since  the  Ist  of  this  month 
(August)  we  have  had  a  lot  of  rain,  and  the  weather 
has  been  much  warmer,  with  a  fair  supply  of  sun- 
shine,  which  has  done  a  deal  of  good.  We  wUl 
require  warm  weather  and  bright  sunshine  during 
autumn  to  ripen  fruits.  On  the  29  th  of  May  we 
had  12°  of  frost,  while  snow  fell  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  on  3rd  of  June,  followed  by  9°  of  frost  on 
4th  of  June.  This  Ciused  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
Apricots  and  Pears  to  fall  off  after  being  well  set. 
Apricots  are  now  about  a  third  of  a  crop  and  about 
three  weeks  late.  Cherries  and  Pears  similar. 
Peaches  a  splendid  crop,  very  late,  but  healthy,  and 
will  require  good  autumn  wea'her  to  ripen.      Plum 


tion  of  Victoria  a  poor  crop.  Apples  almost  a  fail- 
ure, not  a  fourth  of  a  crop,  and  very  small.  Straw- 
berries, with  a  few  exceptions,  a  poor  crop  over  this 
district,  fruit  small  and  late,  flavour  spoiled  by  rain. 
Bash  fruits  a  good  crop  generally,  and  of  average 
size,  though  deficient  in  flavour.  I  consider  the 
following  the  best  dessert  Apples  for  a  regular  supply 
during  tbe  season  for  this  district :  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden,  Oslin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Golden  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Court  Rendu  Plat,  Sturmer  Pip- 
pin. The  flavour  and  quality  vary  according  to  the 
season.  In  a  good  season  the  foregoing  can  gene- 
rally be  relied  on  for  size  and  flavour. — Andrew 
Chbystal. 


Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers — The  fruit  crops 
in  the  gardens  here  are,  on  the  whole,  pretty  good, 
with  the  exception  of  Plums  on  walls,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  the  dry  state  of  the  ground  last  year.  The 
Apple  crop,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sorts,  is 
very  deficient,  owing  to  a  fall  of  snow  and  frost 
when  the  trees  were  in  blossom.  Fruit  is  also  back- 
ward for  the  want  of  sun  and  heat.  Peaches  are  a 
good  crop.  Apricots  are  not  a  full  crop  on  all  the 
trees,  and  are  so  late  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
ripen  perfectly.  Pears  generally  are  a  good  crop ; 
also  all  kinds  of  small  fruit  on  bushes.  Strawberries 
are  a  full  crop  and  well  flavoured.  The  rainfall  here 
for  the  past  se^en  months  is  a  little  under  the 
average  for  each  month.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  kinds  of  dessert  Apples  best  suited  for  growing 
in  this  district:  Kerry  Pippin, Gravenstein,  Manning- 
ton's  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cockle  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange  (requires  a  wall),  Ribston  Pippin 
(best  on  a  wall),  Margil,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Bringe- 
wood  Pippin,  Cellini,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.— J. 
Webstbe. 

Balcarres  Gardens,  Fife. — The  fruit  crops  in 
this  district  are  quite  a  month  later  than  last  year 
and  three  weeks  on  the  average.  Apples  are  very 
poor,  the  trees  having  suffered  much  from  the  Apple 
maggots  and  late  spring  frosts  when  in  blossom. 
I  find  late-flowering  varieties  are  bearing  the  best 
crops,  particularly  Golden  Winter  Pearmain.  We 
have  fair  crops  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Blenheim  Pippiu  on  walls ;  Irish  Peach,  Alfriston, 
and  Tower  of  Glamis  on  standards.  Pears — Jar- 
gonelle, Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Passe  Colmar, 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  on  east  walls  good. 
Plums — Victorias,  Kirke's,  and  Jefferson's  about 
half  a  crop.  Apricots  very  few.  Peaches  a  fair 
crop.  Cherries,  both  early  and  late,  are  heavy  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Nuts.  Gooseberries  are 
heavy  and  very  large.  Black,  White,  and  Red  Cur- 
rants, also  Raspberries,  are  plentiful.  Strawberries 
— King  of  the  Earlies,  Black  Prince,  and  Garibaldi, 
as  early  varieties,  only  half  a  crop,  and  very  small ; 
the  only  late  variety  we  grow  is  Elton  Pine,  and  this 
is  first-class. 

Potatoes  are  late  and  small,  but  as  yet  free  from 
disease. — Edwaed  Tate. 


Broxmouth  Gardens,  Dunbar. —  The  fruit 
trees  here,  while  in  blossom,  notwithstanding  the 
thorough  maturity  of  the  wood  of  the  previous  year, 
have  suffered  from  the  cold  east  winds  and  wet 
weather  very  much  this  spring.  Apricots  are  a 
good  crop  and  seldom  fail  with  us.  Plums  are 
under  average  except  Victoria,  and  I  intend  to  plant 
more  of  it,  as  year  after  year  I  find  it  most  reliable 
for  kitchen  or  even  dessert  use.  Early  Cherries  are 
a  light  crop,  and  Morellos  average.  Apples  never 
looked  more  promising,  and  as  a  rule  do  exceed- 
ingly well,  but  this  year  they  are  under  average. 
Oar  best  cooking  sorts  are  Warner's  King,  Lord 
Suffield,  Hawthornden,  StirliBg  Castle,  Holland- 
bury,  and  Keswick  Codlin ;  and  our  best  dessert 
kinds  are  Red  Astrachan,  Oslin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Dnkeof  Devonshire,  and  Sturmer 
Pippin.  Pears  are  a  very  good  crop,  especially  Jar- 
gonelle, Old  Crassane,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurr6  Ranee,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Early  Beurrc?  on 
walls ;  Van  Mens  L^on  Leclerc,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  and  Napoleon  on  espaliers;  and  Beurr^ 
d'Amanlis  on  standards.     Strawberries  usually  are 

r—      a  light  crop  on  our  soil,  but  the  heavy  rains  we  have 

blossoms  also  destroyed  by  frost,  and  with  the  excep-  I  had  have  caused  them  to  swell  out  to  a  plentiful 


crop,  especially  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury. 
berries  and  Currants  are  abundant,  but  Gooseberries 
are  scarcely  half  a  crop  owing  to  the  cold,  wet 
spring.— Wm.  McKblvie. 

Bamff  Gardens,  Alyth. — Apples  not  much 
grown,  as  after  attaining  a  certain  size  the  trees  go 
off  with  canker.  Black  Currants  very  good.  Red 
Currants  fair.  Strawberries  under  average.  Rasp- 
berries very  good.  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  cfec,  not 
much  grown.  Early  Strawberries  round  about  here 
and  Blairgowrie,  where  they  are  extensively  grown, 
not  half  a  crop. — Wm.  Shaw. 

Dumfries  House,  Carnock.— The  fruit  crops, 
especially  the  Apple  crop,  are  very  poor  in  this  part 
of  the  country  this  season.  We  grow  a  few,  such  as 
l/ord  Suffield,  Ringer,  Echlinville,  New  Hawthorn- 
den, Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  Golden  Spire, 
for  kitchen  use.  Pears  a  fair  crop  on  waUs. 
Strawberries  excellent.  Cherries  very  good.  Goose- 
berries good.    All  bush  fruits  are  fair. 

Vegetables  very  backward. — N.  McKinnon. 

Drumlanrig  Gardens. — Apples  and  Pears  a 
total  blank.  Strawberries  very  plentiful,  but  much 
damaged  by  incessant  rain.  Gooseberries,  Black  and 
Red  Currants,  Raspberries,  Cherries,  and  Plums 
good  crops,  but  everything  is  fully  three  weeks  later 
than  usual.  Oo  July  31  the  thermometer  was  down 
to  35",  and  the  following  morning  to  31°,  with  ice  as 
thick  as  a  sixpenny-piece  on  the  glass  of  the  frames. 
— D.  Thomson. 

The  Gardens,  Munches,  Dalbeattie.— The 
fruit  crop  here  is  not  so  good  this  year.  Pears  are 
an  average  on  some  varieties.  Plums  an  average 
crop,  very  heavy  crops  in  cool  orchard  house.  Cher- 
ries average.  Strawberries  average  crop,  but  greatly 
damaged,  owing  to  so  much  rain.  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  a  fine  crop.  The 
Apple  crop  is  thin ;  Lord  Suffield  and  Stirling  Castle 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  crop  ;  the  first-named 
never  fails ;  Echlinville  Seedling  is  pretty  fair,  and 
Ribston  Pippin  does  very  well.— John  Jeffrey. 

Cawdor  Castle,  Nairn. — Old  standing  Apple 
trees  are  loaded,  but  very  late.  Young  trees  in  all 
situations  very  poor.  The  following  are  varieties 
we  have  for  dessert,  viz  ,  Astrachan,  Red  and  White, 
Oslin,  Juneating,  Jenny  Sinclair,  Blenheim  Orange. 
Pears- Jargonelle,  Beurrd  d'Amanlis,  and  Moor- 
fowl  Egg  good  crop,  other  sorts  half  a  crop.  Plums 
almost  a  failure,  Victorias  on  standards  good.  Nearly 
all  the  Cherries  have  dropped.  Apricots  very  poor. 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants  are 
all  plentiful. — J.  Maitland. 

Wemyss  Castle,  Fife,  NB.— Owing  to  the 
very  cold  weather  which  has  prevailed  in  this  dis- 
trict since  the  middle  of  February,  the  temperature 
being  frequently  at  or  below  the  freezing  point  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  Apples.  Pears,  and  Plums  are 
much  under  an  average  crop,  l^nless  we  are  favoured 
with  extra  good  weather,  I  am  afraid  the  meagre 
crop  on  standards  will  never  ripen,  and  it  will  be 
very  inferior  on  walls.  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Raspberries  are  a  good  average  crop.  Straw- 
berries were  an  excellent  crop,  but  much  de- 
stroyed by  the  heavy  continued  rains.  Altogether 
crops  have  been  very  disappointing.— J.  Clark. 

Blackadder,  Chirnside.— The  fruit  crops  here 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  above  the  average  as 
regards  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Strawberries 
poor,  and  not  ripening  for  want  of  sun.  Cherries 
good,  especially  White  Heart  and  May  Duke. 
Peaches  and  Apricots,  where  protected  in  spring,  a 
heavy  crop,  but  very  late,  scarcely  finished  stoning ; 
they  have  very  little  chance  of  ripening  now. 
Apples,  a  few  on  trees  on  wall;  8°  of  frost  on  June  5 
destroyed  all  the  blossom  on  standard  trees.  With 
reference  to  the  best  Apples  for  dessert  in  their 
season,  we  find  the  following  good;  Irish  Peach, 
Tborle  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin. — F.  Hacker. 


IRELAND. 

Belvedere  House,  Mullingar,  Co.  West- 
meath. — Apricots  under  average.  Plums  under 
average.  Cherries  ovtr  average.  Peaches  under 
average.  Apples  under  average,  and  many  sorts 
quite  a  failure.  The  following  sorts  have  an  average 
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crop:  Royal  Pearmain,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Margil,  Warner's  King,  Eohlinville,  Lord 
Suffleld,  Manks  Codlin,  Cellini,  and  Crofton.  The 
trees  are  making  fine  clean  growth,  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  the  caterpillar  that  has  done  so  much 
damage  in  England.  Tears  are  quite  a  failure. 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries  a  splendid 
crop.  Strawberries  under.  Damsons  over  average. 
Nuts  good.— James  Bayliss. 

Brook  Lodge,  Half-way  House,  Waterford. 
— The  Apple  and  Pear  crops  will  be  very  short  with 
me  this  year,  and  I  do  not  think  the  samples  will  be 
up  to  the  siz9  of  those  of  last  year.  The  best  baking 
Apples  with  me  are  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Alfriston, 
and  an  old  common  kind  the  name  of  which  I  do 
not  know.  The  first  two  will  keep  well  up  to  the  end 
of  April.  Blenheim  Orange  and  Ribston  are  splen- 
did for  dessert.— C.  Perceval  Bolton. 

Curraghmore,  Portlaw,  Waterford.— Straw- 
berries, a  very  heavy  crop,  especially  Black  Prince 
and  Herioart  de  Thury,  more  fruit,  in  fact,  than  the 
plants  could  bring  to  a  useful  size.  In  consequence 
of  continued  wet,  the  flavour  was  not  quite  up  to 
the  mark.  Bush  fruit  of  every  sort  is  a  very  heavy 
crop ;  the  bushes  are  much  disfigured  with  the  weight 
of  the  crop.  Raspberries,  the  heaviest  crop  I  ever 
saw,  fruit  large.  Gooseberries  very  fine  and  an  even 
crop  on  every  variety.  Currants,  Red,  White,  and 
Black,  literally  bending  to  the  ground  with  the 
weight  of  fruit.  Pears  are  very  satisfactory,  but 
the  earliest  varieties  have  the  best  crops.  Plums 
are  almost  a  failure.  Apples  in  this  locality  are  a 
good  crop,  and  at  Curraghmore  the  best  that  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  This  I  attribute  to  the 
absence  of  frost  in  the  flowering  season.  This  being 
a  low  district  close  by  a  river,  the  Apple  crop  is 
often  destroyed.  The  fruit  is  swelling  to  a  good 
size,  and  the  trees  seemed  to  gain  strength  from  the 
extra  heat  and  well  ripened  wood  of  last  summer. 
Cooking  Apples  are  the  heaviest  crop,  and  have 
more  than  the  trees  can  carry.  Lord  Derby,  Kes- 
wick and  Manks  Codlins  are  the  best  for  this  dis- 
trict, but  Northern  and  Winter  Greenings  seldom 
fail  to  have  a  sprinkling.  Dessert  Apples  :  King  of 
the  Pippins  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  reliable ; 
Ribston  and  Kerry  Pippins  ought  to  be  in  every  col- 
lection, Devonshire  Qaarrenden  bears  here  when 
many  others  fail ;  Hoary  Morning  is  a  good  Apple, 
bat  seldom  has  a  heavy  crop.  The  Russets  are  very 
shy  bearers  here,  but  the  trees  are  old  and  some  of 
them  covered  with  Moss. — E.  Tucker. 

Powerscourt  Gardens,  Co.  Wicklow.  — 
Applesa  fair  crop  generally.  Dessert  varieties  scarce, 
but  good.  Kitchen  varieties,  such  as  Echlinville,  Lord 
SaSield,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Warner's  King,  Alfriston, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Golden  Noble,  very  full.  The 
above  are  sure  croppers  in  this  district.  Our  reli- 
able dessert  Apples  are  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Ribston  Pippin,  Adams' 
Pearmain,  i)utch  Mignonne,  Sam  Young,  Margil, 
and  Early  Harvest.  Many  other  good  kinds  grown 
here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  much  below 
average.  Pears  below  average  and  poor  generally, 
except,  perhaps,  Williams'  Bon  Chri5tien,  Citron  des 
Carmes,  Beurrc  Diel,  Napoleon,  and  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable. Plums  average  on  walls,  Victoria  and  Prince 
Englebert  our  best;  on  standards  a  thin  crop.  Dam- 
sons blank.  Apricots  below  average  here  and  in  dis- 
trict. Peaches  very  6Carc3  outside.  Cherries  average, 
hut  splitting  badly  here;  Morello  below  average. 
Strawberries  half  a  crop  generally,  and  ruined  with 
continued  wet;  no  flavour.  Raspberries  good  crop 
generally,  large,  but  deficient  in  flavour.  Goose- 
beriies  plentiful  and  large,  but  late  and  watery. 
Currants,  Red,  White,  and  Black,  very  full  crops, 
and  of  large  size.  Filberts  above  average  crop. 
Nuts  generally  very  plentiful.     Medlars  good  crop  — 

D.  CUO.MlilB. 

Charleville  Forest  Gardens,  Tullamore, 
King's  Co. — Apples  below  the  average ;  some  Rib- 
btoDS  are  fairly  well  cropped  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
thin;  Blenheim?,  some  fairly  cropped,  others  thin; 
Irish  Peach,  some  trees  fair,  others  below  average  ; 
Orange  Pearmain  good  ;  Golden  Noble  good  ;  Ech- 
linville good ;  Hawthornden  very  fair.  Of  Ribston s 
we  have  a  good  supply  from  trees  on  walls,  pyra- 


mids and  old  trees  in  orchard.  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin is  shy  with  us,  but  that  and  Ribston  are  favourites 
for  dessert ;  also  the  following  :  Margil,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Irish  Peach,  Keddleston  Pippin,  and  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain.  These  are  our  best  dessert  Apples. 
Cherries  below  average ;  a  few  trees  of  May  Duke 
good,  others  failed  when  setting ;  Bigarreau  class, 
some  good,  others  bad  ;  some  of  the  latter  do  best 
on  a  north  aspect ;  an  abundance  of  bloom  was 
shown.  Pears  much  below  a\'erage ;  Pitmaston 
Duchess  good.  Like  Apples,  Pears  are  a  very  partial 
crop  ;  one  tree  will  have  a  fair  crop,  others  of  the 
same  sort  none  at  all.  Plums  below  average,  but 
some  trees  are  good,  others  bad ;  common  Plum, 
standards  poor.  Damsons,  although  a  fine  lot  of 
trees,  young  and  healthy,  no  crop.  Bloom  was 
abundant,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  fine 
harvest  of  fruit,  but  the  bulk  of  the  bloom  fell  oS 
in  spring.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  not  succeed 
here  on  the  open  walls.  After  two  or  three  years 
they  succumb  to  blister,  mildew,  &o.  Morello 
Cherries  good  crop.  Nuts  good  (Cobs  and  Filberts). 
Strawberries  below  average,  but  we  had  some  fine 
fruit.  Crop  not  quite  over  as  I  write  (August  3) 
Sorts  grown  principally :  Keen's  Seedling  (as  good 
as  any  yet  out),  British  Queen,  President,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  The  Captain, 
King  of  Earlies,  James  Veitch,  Oxonian,  &o.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  bloom,  but,  like  fruit  trees, 
failed  in  setting ;  hence  a  thin  crop  was  the  result. 
Bush  fruit  abundant  crop,  large  and  fine.  No 
failures  under  this  head. 

Potatoes  good  crop  and  free  from  disease,  and 
all  other  garden  vegetables  equally  good.  Peas  espe- 
cially, except  Carrots,  which  suffer  from  the  maggot. 
—J.  Roberts. 

Castle  XTpton,  Templepatrick. — Your  reports 
of  our  fruit  crops  this  year  will  vary  more  than 
usual.  Here  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries 
are  a  small  crop.  The  following  Apples  are,  how- 
ever, carrying  a  fair  crop:  Cox's  Orange,  Straw- 
berry, Wellington,  Irish  Peach,  Keswick,  Northern 
Greening,  Striped  Beaufin,  May  Bloom  (local  name). 
Keen's  Seedling,  Ribston,  and  Summer  Qaoining. 
Great  quantities  are  dropping.  The  trees  are  oddly 
cropped  this  year ;  with  same  varieties  side  by  side, 
one  or  two  trees  are  nicely  fruited,  others  have 
none.  How  is  this,  as  conditions  are  exactly 
alike  in  root  and  branch  ?  Pears  are  best  represented 
in  Green  Chisel,  Bon  Chretien,  Autumn  Bergamot, 
Hessle,  Green  Achan,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Seckle,  Na- 
poleon, and  Beurre  Sterckmans,  all  on  walls  except 
Hessle  and  Green  Achan.  Plums — Prince  Englebert, 
Bryanston  Gage,  Saltan,  Victoria,  Kirke's,  and  Wine- 
sour  are  good.  The  first  is  an  excellent  bearer. 
Sweet  Cherries  bloomed  and  set  well,  but  dropped 
seriously.  Morellos  are  half  cropped.  Except  Straw- 
berries, all  small  fruits  are  excellent.  Currants  of 
sorts  enormously  cropped.  Gooseberries  heavy. 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries  here  bloomed  well, 
but  many  of  them  were  weak  and  blind  ;  the  small 
numbers  of  fruits  welling  were  rotted  by  continual 
wet.  I  attribute  a  fair  share  of  the  irregular  crop- 
ping to  the  drought  of  last  year.  We  had  a  late  and 
cold  spring,  and  the  continued  cold  is  seriously 
against  vegetable  crops  as  well  as  the  fruit.  We 
had  7"  and  5°  of  frost  on  August  1  and  3  respec- 
tively, hurting  tender  vegetable  crops  terribly. — 
S.  Kevan. 

■Vice  Regal  Gardens,  Dublin,— Fruit  crops  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  rather  disappointing  this 
year,  due  no  doubt  to  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
weather.  Low  temperature,  continuous  east  wind, 
and  frequent  cold  rains  have  resulted  in  a  very  thin 
crop,  combined  with  over-cropping  last  year  and 
want  of  moisture  in  the  autumn,  which  affected 
surface-rooting  things,  such  as  Strawberries.  The 
Apple  crop  is  very  light  here;  about  half  a  dozen 
sorts  only  have  a  moderate  crop,  some  sorts  a  mere 
sprinkling ;  other  varieties  which  we  reckon  sure 
croppers,  such  as  Eohlinville,  Golden  Spire,  Em- 
peror Alexander,  ( iravenstein,  Blenheim  Orange,  have 
completely  failed.  Pear  crop  is  also  very  partial; 
a  few  sorts  moderate,  the  remainder  few  or  none. 
Stone  fruit  showed  well  and  seemed  to  set,  but 
much  of  it  fell  to  the  ground,  notably  Apricots, 
which  are  a  very  poor  crop.    Plums  are  under  the 


average.  Cherries  are  light.  Peaches  out  of  doors 
very  much  affected  with  blister  and  mildew ;  crop 
nU;  small  fruit  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  excepted, 
which  is  the  lightest  we  have  had  for  many  years. 
— G.  Smith. 

Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.— Apples  in  the  kitchen 
garden  are  a  very  poor  crop ;  there  has  not  been  so 
few  here  for  the  past  seven  years.  The  only  kinds 
bearing  half  a  crop  are  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Warner's  King,  and  Echlinville.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippins,  that  were  plentiful  last  year,  are  scarce  this 
season.  With  reference  to  the  dessert  sorts.  Early 
Margaret  should  have  a  place  in  all  collections,  as 
it  comes  into  use  so  early.  Irish  Peach  is  a  good 
useful  sort,  but  of  short  duration.  The  old  King  of 
Pippins  is  excellent,  being  both  handsome,  well 
flavoured,  and  a  good  keeper.  Blenheim  Orange 
makes  a  very  handsome  dish.  Ribston  Pippin,  I 
find,  soon  shrivels  unless  well  ripened  before  being 
picked ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cox's  Orange, 
which  is  better  as  a  dessert  sort  than  the  former. 
The  one  that  takes  the  lead  for  flavour  here  is 
Cornish  Gilliflower.  Although  a  not  very  handsome 
variety  when  growing  with  its  knobby  outline  and 
dark  green  colour,  yet  when  picked  and  laid  in  the 
fruit-room  until  after  Christmas  it  becomes  a  beau- 
tiful orange-yellow,  and  is  very  pleasing  to  look  at. 
The  flavour  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  or  any  other  variety  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Pears  are  an  average  crop.  Apricots 
are  not  nearly  so  good  as  last  year.  Moorpark  is  a 
pretty  sure  bearer  in  our  variable  climate,  but  this 
season  Hemskirk  is  carrying  most.  Plums,  too,  are 
light,  Victoria  bearing  best.  Peaches  on  the  out- 
side walls  are  an  entire  failure,  the  trees  only 
making  sufficient  foliage  to  help  them  on  for  another 
year.  I  attribute  this  to  last  season's  long  drought. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  were  very 
fine,  and  a  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  were  bad ;  a 
couple  of  borders  here  failed  to  fruit,  although 
only  about  three  years  old.  I  noticed  that  old 
Apple  trees  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  prun- 
ing are  carrying  a  fair  crop. — RoBT.  McKenna. 

Kylemore  Castle,  Co.  Galway.— The  fine 
warm  summer  last  year  put  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
into  splendid  bearing  condition,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  good  fruit  crop  early  this  season  was  very  en- 
couraging. The  spring  here  continued  wet  with  a 
very  low  temperature,  causing  the  blossom  to  be  a 
fortnight  later  than  usual,  and  so  increased  the 
chances  of  a  good  set  of  fruit.  But  the  weather  did 
not  improve  as  the  season  advanced  ;  the  frost  at 
night  and  the  sharp  hailstorms  which  passed  over 
here  in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  did 
serious  damage  to  fruit  trees  generally,  and  the 
result  is  that  there  is  hardly  an  average  crop  of 
Apples.  The  varieties  which  are  bearing  the  best 
crops  are  Echlinville,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suf- 
field,  Hawthornden,  Alfriston,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Warner's  King,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Marshall's 
Seedling,  Ribston  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain. 
There  is  a  very  fine  crop  on  Oslin,  Irish  Peach, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  and  Red  Hawthorn- 
den. On  Apple  trees  in  pots  under  glass  there  is 
an  excellent  crop  of  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orar  ge 
Pippin,  Marshall's  Seedling,  Red  Hawthornden,  Os- 
lin, Irish  Peach,  and  Kerry  Pippin.  Pears  are 
under  the  average.  The  best  crops  are  on  the  fol- 
lowing varieties :  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beuirfi 
Diel,  Beacon,  Benrro  Hardy,  I'asse  Colmar,  Marie 
Louise,  and  a  very  heavy  crop  on  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey.  On  pot  trees  under  glass,  the  following 
varieties  have  a  heavy  crop  of  very  fine  fruit :  Bea- 
con, Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  General  Todtleben, 
Madame  Tieyve,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Souvenir  de 
Oongii'.',  Beurru  Hardy,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Marie  Louise  a'Uccle,  Beune  Giffard, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  and  Fondante  d'Automne. 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries  are  a 
very  thin  crop,  and  I'lums,  although  more  plentiful, 
are  not  abundant.  S  tra wherries  have  been  a  good 
crop,  and  late  varieties,  such  as  Krogmore  Pine, 
Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  and  Elton  Pine,  have 
kept  up  a  good  supply.  There  is  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  Nuts,  and  bush  fruits  are,  on  the  whole,  a 
good  average  crop.  The  cold,  wet  season  seems  to 
have  favoured  Raspberries   and    Gooseberries,  as 
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they  are  an  abundant  crop.  Under  glass  the  fruit 
crops  are  good  all  round  this  season.  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  FJgs,  and  Melons  being  excep- 
tionally good. 

Early  summer  vegetables  were  very  late  this  year. 
Dry,  warm  weather  is  much  needed.  Early  Ash- 
leat  Potatoes  are  very  fine  in  the  gardens,  and  field 
crops  are  as  yet  free  from  disease,  promising  to  give 
a  very  good  return. — John  Mackinnon. 

Ramsfort  Park,  Gorey,  Wexford— Apples 
here  and  throughout  the  district  are  not  more 
than  half  a  crop,  and  although  the  trees  have 
not  suffered  from  blight  or  insect  pests,  the  fruits 
will  be  very  small  and  deformed,  owing  to  the 
extremely  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  summer.  Irish 
Peach  and  Devonshire  Qaarrenden  are  much 
grown  in  this  district ;  the  former  is  of  fine 
quality,  both  varieties  never  failing  to  carry  a  crop. 
Red  Astrachan  is  very  handsome,  but  for  flavour 
alone  the  following  kinds  stand  first :  Kerry 
Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Coxs  Orange  Pippin,  Rib- 
fiton,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  Piums  are  a 
thin  crop,  although  they  seemed  to  set  well,  the 
weather  being  very  favourable  when  they  were  in 
flower,  but  half  of  them  dropped.  All  our  trees  are 
on  walls,  and  the  drought  of  list  season,  I  be- 
lieve, accounts  for  the  failure.  So  many  things  re- 
quired water,  we  had  not  time  to  pay  proper  attention 
to  wall  fruits.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop,  but  fruit  will 
be  small,  and  many  of  the  late  varieties  I  am  afraid 
will  not  ripen.  Cherries  have  been  a  good  crop. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  have  been  extremely 
heavy  and  the  fruit  very  fine.  Strawberries  with 
us  were  a  good  crop,  but  the  flavour  was  very  in- 
ferior ;  generally  throughout  the  district  the  crop 
has  been  light  and  in  every  case  much  inj  ared  by 
continuous  rain.— T.  Scott. 

Ballywalter  Park,  Co.  Down  —This  district 
is  by  no  means  favourable  for  fruit  growing,  as 
being  situated  on  the  north-east  coast  we  suiier 
in  spring  from  cold  winds,  which  not  only  damage 
the  blossom,  but  wither  up  the  foliage,  cripple  the 
young  growth,  and  encourage  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. When  fruit  sets  it  is  late  in  swelling,  and, 
except  in  fine  seasons, neither  fruit  nor  wood  ripen 
welL  No  Pears  do  well  as  standards,  and  only  a 
few  as  pyramids.  Of  Plums,  only  Victoria  succeeds  as 
a  standard,  and  in  the  hot,  dry  season  of  1887  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  barely  ripened  on  east  and  west  walls. 
This  season  we  had  a  good  bloom  and  fair  set  of 
everything,  except  Pears.  Cold  winds,  however, 
continued  almost  without  interruption  till  late  in 
June,  and  Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums  nearly  all 
fell  off.  Since  then  the  weather  has  been  wet  and 
cold,  and  I  hear  that  in  many  places  Apples  are 
falling  largely.  Apples  are  a  good  crop,  but  late. 
For  dessert,  the  best  for  this  district  are  Sugarloaf 
Pippin,  first-class  and  free,  Irish  Peach,  Red  Astra- 
chan, Kerry  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Apricots, 
Cherries,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  very  scarce.  Straw- 
berries are  scarce  and  inferior.  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Raspberries  are  abundant,  but  late,  and 
deficient  in  flavour. — W.  Crake. 

Dromoland,  Clare. — Apples  on  some  trees  are 
very  abundant,  on  others  none.  They  are  small, 
and  will  not  be  up  to  the  standard  of  late  years. 
Ece  and  Early  Harvest  are  very  small.  Pears,  like 
Apples,  are  scarce,  and  most  of  the  trees  ha\  e  none. 
What  we  have  are  small.  Plums  in  this  locality 
are  almost  a  failure;  one  tree  only  of  Red  Mogul 
has  a  fair  crop ;  trees  of  Orleans,  which  generally 
have  heavy  crops,  have  none.  They  were  crowded 
with  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  bloom  fell 
almost  all  the  young  buds  and  leaves  fell  with  it. 
Peaches  are  a  poor  crop,  especially  late  kinds;  the 
only  ones  that  have  succeeded  fairly  well  are  Royal 
George  and  Hale's  Early.  They  have  a  fair  crop, 
bat  small.  Late  kinds  have  not  jet  recovered,  and 
I  am  afraid  never  wiU.  Of  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  there  has  been  an 
abundant  crop,  and  very  fine  fruit.  Figs  outside 
look  well,  but  late.  Filberts  are  an  abundant  crop 
here,  and  the  nuts  look  fine.  Spring  frosts  are 
mostly  blamed  for  destroying  our  spring  bloom.  I 
doubt  it,  for  I  have  called  attention  of  late  years  to 


sharp  frosts  when  trees  were  in  bloom,  yet  they  did 
not  seem  afterwards  to  have  suffered.  Cherries  are 
about  half  a  crop,  except  Morellos,  which  are  abun- 
dant. 

Peas  and  all  other  vegetables  have  done  exceed- 
ingly well.  Potatoes  seem  to  have  got  blighted 
about  here  earlier  than  usual,  and  their  quality  is 
not  very  good.— W.  Wilson. 

Downshire  Gardens,  Hillsborough  Castle. 
— The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  below  the 
average.  There  is  a  fair  crop  of  Pears,  but  many  of 
them,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  come  to  maturity,  they 
are  so  late.  The  following  Apples  do  best  here : 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Eohlinville,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Keswick  Codlin, 
and  Margil.  Cox's  Orange  is  most  appreciated  as 
a  dessert  Apple.  Plums  and  Apricots  are  below  the 
average.  Cherries  are  good.  Raspberries  and 
Currants  are  abundant.  Strawberries  promised  a 
good  crop,  but  did  not  ripen  well  for  want  of  sun- 
heat,  and  between  the  snails  and  constant  rain  we 
gathered  very  few.— T.  Bradshaw. 

Baronscourt,  Newtown  Stewart.— Apples 
are  about  halt  a  crop.  Pears  are  poor  on  the  whole, 
although  trees  of  Bon  Chretien  are  carrying  good 
crops.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  except  Strawberries 
have  done  very  well,  the  crop  being  heavy  and 
quality  fine.  The  Strawberries  had  the  finest  show 
when  in  bloom  I  ever  saw,  but  they  went  blind  at 
setting  time,  so  that  together  with  that  and  the 
unfavourable  summer  for  ripening  and  harvesting 
the  crop,  the  return  has  been  small.  Victoria  Plum, 
the  one  chiefly  grown  here,  is  carrying  very  heavy 
crops.  We  do  not  grow  many  varieties  of 
Apples  here,  as  the  soil  is  very  thin,  resting  on 
gravel ;  consequently,  many  of  the  kinds  are  sub- 
ject to  canker.  Ribston  Pippin  does  well  with  us, 
also  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  for  kitchen  use  we  de- 
pend chieSy  on  Eohlinville,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  a 
good  late  kind  called  Northern  Dumpling. 

Potatoes  have  every  appearance  of  being  badly 
blighted  this  year,  many  of  the  early-planted 
fields  being  nearly  destitute  of  haulm  already.  Other 
crops  are  all  looking  well  since  the  change  for 
the  better  in  the  weather  about  three  weeks  ago, — 
A.  Dickson. 

Straffan  House,  Co.  Kildare. — Our  fruit  crops 
are  very  much  under  average,  wall  fruits  being 
almost  nil.  As  bloom  was  plentiful,  the  failure  might 
be  attributed  to  the  tremendous  hail-storm  on  May 
2,  which  lasted  for  half  an  hour  and  nearly  stripped 
the  trees  of  both  leaves  and  flowers.  I  think  the 
real  cause  lies  with  the  hot  dry  summer  of  1887, 
for  while  the  trees  made  but  little  growth,  they 
set  an  immense  quantity  of  bloom-buds,  which 
were  poor  and  thin,  and  the  rain  came  too  late  in 
the  season  to  swell  them  up.  Apricots  none,  and 
the  trees  have  lost  nearly  half  of  their  branches 
from  the  cold,  ungenial  spring.  Apples  are  fairly 
good,  some  kinds  carrying  a  heavy  crop,  and  this 
in  many  cases  on  trees  that  bore  a  heavy  crop  last 
year.  For  dessert  we  have  nothing  worth  eating  be- 
fore Irish  Peach  comes  into  use,  and  this  is  followed 
by  Kerry  Pippin  and  Golden  Reinette.  For  Novem- 
bsr  and  December,  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  are  the  best.  Besspool  takes  us 
through  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  followed 
by  Golden  Pearmain  and  Cockle  Pippin.  For 
flavour  we  have  nothing  to  touch  Besspool  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Of  Pears  we  have  next  to 
none,  except  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  on  bush  trees. 
Plums  are  scarce,  but  there  are  fair  crops  on  Kirke's, 
Victoria,  Washington,  and  Princs  Euglebert.  Straw- 
berries gave  promise  of  very  heavy  crops,  but  were 
spoiled  by  mildew.  President  and  Vicomtesse 
Hfiricart  de  Thury  were  the  best ;  we  had  no  blind 
plants.  Bash  fruits  of  all  kinds  bore  very  heavy 
crops,  but  lacked  flavour,  owing  to  the  wet,  cold,  and 
sunless  weather. — T.  Bedford. 

Fota  Island,  Cork.  —  The  fruit  crops  gene- 
rally are  under  the  average.  Apple  trees  flowered 
profusely  in  most  places,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  inclement  weather  when  in  flower  and 
the  heavy  crops  and  drought  of  last  year,  they 
failed  to  set  much  fruit,  although  in  places  there 


are  average  crops.  The  following  are  our  beat 
kinds:  dessert— Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Autumn  Pearmain,  Herefordshire  Pear- 
main, King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
(the  best  flavoured  we  have),  Wyken  Pippin,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin  (our  latest) ;  kitchen— Pott's  Seed- 
ling, a  heavy  cropper,  the  finest  for  cooking, 
and  the  tree  a  splendid  grower ;  Lord  Suffield,  a 
free  bearer,  but  the  tree  not  so  healthy  as  Pott's 
Seedling ;  Cox's  Pomona,  a  free  bearer  of  fine  fruit ; 
Old  Hawthornden  should  be  in  every  garden  for 
its  free-bearing  quality;  Blenheim  Orange,  good 
bath  in  kitchen  and  for  dessert,  but  not  such  a  free 
bearer  as  many  others  ;  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Golden 
Noble,  Lady  Henniker.  The  above  named  are  the 
best  we  have,  but  in  some  districts  others  are 
equally  good.  Pears,  an  average  crop,  but  the  ex- 
treme wet  and  cold  of  June  and  July  caused  much 
of  the  fruit  to  fall  oS.  The  trees  are  looking  very 
healthy.  Beurre  Hardy,  which  is  one  of  our  best 
Pears,  has  not  lost  its  fruit,  like  many  other 
kinds.  Plums,  an  average  crop,  but,  like  the 
Pears,  much  of  the  fruit  has  failed.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Apricots  under  glass  copings  are  ave- 
rage crops  ;  the  trees  have  not  made  so  much  wood 
as  usual.  Strawberries  much  under  an  average 
crop,  and  plants  in  many  places  half  dead  from  the 
great  drought  of  last  year.  Gooseberries  in  some 
gardens  a  total  failure,  as  here,  where  we  have  not 
known  a  want  of  fruit  for  over  twenty  years.  In 
other  gardens  not  far  o2  there  are  good  crops. 
Cherries  an  average  crop.  Currants  and  Raspberries 
good  crops.  Nuts  a  heavier  crop  than  has  been  for 
many  years.— W.  Osboenb. 


STANDARD  APPLES  FOR  BRITAIN. 

1.  ALFRISTON. 

2.  BESSPOOL  (NEW). 

3.  BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 

4.  BRAMLEY'S. 

5.  CLAYGATE  PEARMAIN. 
(i.   COX'S  ORANGE  PIPPIN, 

7.  DUTCH  MIGNONNE. 

8.  FLANDERS  PIPPIN, 

9.  LANE'S  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

10.  MERE  DE  MENAGE. 

11.  NORTHERN  GREENING. 

12.  REINETTE  GRISE. 

13.  RIBSTON  PIPPIN. 

14.  STONE'S. 

1.5,   STURMER  PIPPIN. 

Hi.  WELLINGTON. 

17.  WINTER  QUEENING. 

Early  Apples.— Carlisle  CodUn,  Kejwlck  Codlin,  Lord 
Suffield,  Duchess  of  Oldeuburg,  Devonshiro  Quarrenden, 
Irish  Pe.ich,  Oslin,  Early  Margaret. 

Fine  flowered  Apples— Emperor  Alexander,  Haw- 
thorudeD,  Lord  Suffield,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Blenheim 
( lran?e,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Orange  Goff,  Kirke's  Incompar- 
able, Sharp's. 

Little  Apples,  —  Golden  Harvey,  Pearson's  PUte, 
HcachamwoU,  Keddleston  Pippin,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  Pine 
Golden  Pippin,  Pitmaston  Pine  apple,  Lucombe's  Pine-apple, 
Sam  Young,  Ludgeuiore  Nonpareil, 

Cider  Apples.— Fox-whtlp,  Garter  Apple,  'Woodcock, 
Redstruak,  Underleaf,  Cow.irue  Red,  Best  B.iclie,  Skyrme  s 
Kurni-1,  Forest  Styre,  Dymock  Bed,  Jooby  Crab,  ."tyre 
Wilding,  Egijleton  Htvre,  Royal  Wilding,  Black  WiMmg, 
Pvm  Square." JIunim's  Red,  Bran  Rose,  Red  Styie,  Tremlctts 
Hitter,  Ellis's  Bitter,  Slack-my-Girdle,  Pound  Apple  or 
Sweet  liuckland.  Red  Cluster,  Sweet  Albert,  Hulmcote 
Sweet,  C.at's-head,  Sweet  Portugal,  Red  Bosberry,  White 
liosbcrry,  Tom  Putt,  Kingston  Eiick,  Greasy. 

Brig-htly-coloured  Apples.— Incomparable,  Hauwell 
S[jurini,'  Cox's  Pomona,  Brabant  Belletleur,  Bauman'a  Red 
Uelucttu,  Rynier,  Red  Hollandbury,  .Alexander,  Hoary  Morn- 
iTiL',  Tom  Putt,  Tyler's  Kerne',  Striped  Be,auan,  Feirn's 
I'ini.iu  (.'umberland  FiUbasket,  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
W.MCu^tur  Pearmain,  Cellini,  M6re  de  Menage,  Adams'  Pear- 
main, Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Red  Astrachan,  Norfolk  Beaufin, 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  year  we 
raised  the  question  of  the  needless  number  of 
Apples,  and  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves 
to  the  best  kinds  if  we  are  to  have  the  best 
results.     We  need  do  no  more  than  caU  our 
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readers'  attention  to  the  many  articles  that 
appeared  last  year.  Our  list  stands  as  above. 
As  the  season  of  early  Apples  is  now  at  hand, 
our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  matter  once 
more.  It  will  always  be  open  to  improvement, 
but  not  to  great  increase  of  number. 


[Sept.  8,  1888. 


Orchids. 


SEASONABLE  ORCHID  NOTES. 
Cool  house. — Not  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  repotticg  plants  in  any  of  the  Orchid  structures 
during  July  and  August,  unless  seeing  to  any  plants 
that  really  needed  repotting.  Although  this  has 
not  been  a  favourable  season  for  the  development  of 
insect  pests,  still  the  plants  have  not  been  entirely 
free  from  them.  In  the  cool  house  we  are  rarely 
troubled  with  thrips  or  red  spider,  but  the  plants 
are  seldom  altogettier  free  from  green-fly,  which 
might  easily  be  destrojed  by  fumigating,  if  both 
Masdevallias  and  Odontoglossums  were  not  so  sen- 
sitive to  tobacco  smoke.  As  a  rule  the  tobacco 
smoke  does  more  permanent  injury  to  the  plants 
than  to  the  green-fly.  We  now  And  that  the  best 
way  to  destroy  this  insect  is  to  dip  the  plants  quite 
overhead  in  a  solution  of  soft  soapy  water,  2  ozs.  to 
the  gallon.  The  water  is  also  most  effective  when 
used  rather  warm.  If  thrips  or  red  spider  are  on  the 
plants,  some  tobacco  water  must  be  used  with  the 
soft  soap.  In  dipping  the  plants  avoid  wetting  the 
live  Sphagnum,  as  the  soapy  mixture  kills  it.  When 
dipped  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  to  allow  the 
water  to  drain  off  and  to  prevent  its  running  down 
amongst  the  roots.  About  an  hour  after  dipping, 
sponge  the  leaves  with  clear  rain  water. 

The  question  of  repotting  any  plants  that  may 
require  it  now  arises.  I  have  recommended  the 
early  spring  months  in  preference  to  September  or 
October,  and  I  am  supported  in  this  by  many  good 
growers ;  others  who  have  been  equally  successful 
say  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  autumn,  and  it 
therefore  behoves  us  not  to  be  over-confident  in  our 
own  system  of  management.  A  plant  may  remain 
in  the  same  pot  for  two  years;  therefore  it  is  well 
to  do  the  work  carefully,  using  the  best  fibrous  peat 
and  clean  Sphagnum,  keeping  the  material  open  by 
a  liberal  admixture  of  clean  potsherds  and  charcoal. 
The  pots  ought  to  be  half  full  of  drainage,  and  in 
no  case  ought  the  plants  to  be  overpotted.  Any 
decayed  and  sour  matter  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved. The  well-known  Odontoglossum  crispum 
and  the  elegant  O.  Pescatorei  are  the  most  useful  of 
cool  house  Orchids,  and  they  can  also  be  obtained 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  They  are  also  the  most 
easily  cultivated.  The  handsome  Oncidium  ma- 
cranthum  and  ().  Marshallianum  do  remarkably 
well  placed  near  the  roof -glass  of  this  house,  and 
with  them  may  be  named  the  very  distinct  Odonto- 
glossum Edwardi,  three  plants  that  are  quite  as 
often  seen  in  poor  condition  as  the  contrary.  I 
find  they  like  as  much  water  as  most  species  of 
Odontoglossum,  and  when  they  make  roots  outside 
the  potting  material  these  should  be  dewed  over 
with  rain  water  from  a  fine  syringe  daily.  The  new 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum  is  now  doing  well  in 
the  cool  house,  but  in  two  or  three  weeks  these 
with  other  species  requiring  warmer  treatment  will 
be  removed  to  the  Cattleya  house.  The  ChamiEroid 
group  of  Masdevallias  will  require  looking  to,  as 
they  may  be  infested  with  red  spider,  which  fre- 
quently attacks  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  Up 
till  now  the  ventilators  have  been  open  back  and 
front,  a  little  at  night  and  quite  freely  by  day. 

Cattleva  hoij.se.— In  the  matter  of  ventilation 
this  house  may  be  treated  very  much  the  same  as 
the  cool  house.  The  temperature  is  kept  higher  by 
artificial  heat.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  keep  the  venti- 
lators close  and  to  drop  the  fires  even  in  August, 
Years  ago  Orchid  cultivators  were  afraid  to  allow 
the  wind  to  blow  upon  their  plants,  and  the  result 
was  attenuated  growths  with  poor  flowers  for  a 
time,  and  later  the  plants  were  not  strong  enough 
even  to  throw  a  flowering  sheath,  and  they  soon 
dwindled  and  died  out  altogether.  We  now  give 
more  sun,  ample  ventilation,  and  a  warm  tempera- 


ture during  the  growing  period.  Amongst  Cattleyas, 
the  free-growing  and  useful  C.  Gaskelliana  has  given 
a  plentiful  display  up  till  now,  and  C.  Dowiana, 
moderately  common  in  collections,  is  most  gorgeous 
at  this  season,  to  be  followed  soon  by  C.  eldorado 
in  variety.  Any  species,  such  as  C.  Trianaj,  com- 
pleting or  that  have  completed  their  growth  should 
have  more  light  and  less  water,  and  the  original  C. 
labiata,  which  is  now  a  very  common  species,  ought 
to  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  but  enough  water 
should  be  given  to  prevent  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling. 
Large  plants  may  not  require  any  water  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  smaller  ones  once  in  a  week.  The 
question  is  sometimes  asked.  How  often  should 
Cattleyas  be  watered  ?  and  no  clue  is  given  as  to 
the  size  of  the  plants,  the  state  of  the  roots,  &o., 
but  even  with  all  the  information  possible  the  most 
experienced  cultivator  cannot  safely  answer  such  a 
question;  in  fact,  he  would  not  try,  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  stage  of  the  plant's  growth.  A 
Cattleya  just  forming  its  pseudo-bulbs  should  ntver 
be  allowed  to  become  very  dry.  In  that  stage  of 
growth  an  error  may  soon  occur  from  over-dryness; 
whereas  a  Cattleya  after  it  has  made  its  growth 
would  start  again  if  kept  too  wet,  and  thus  both 
growths  might  be  unsatisfactory  ;  in  fact,  the  only 
way  to  become  proficient  in  watering  Orchids  is 
by  practical  experience,  and  those  who  have  any 
real  interest  in  their  plants  soon  learn.  We  have 
managed  to  get  flowering  sheaths  on  the  white 
forms  of  Lajlia  anceps  by  placing  the  plants  near 
the  roof-glass  where  they  obtained  plenty  of  light 
when  the  growths  were  being  made. 

East  India  house.— The  warmest  house  is  that 
where  Dendrobiums  have  not  yet  completed  their 
growth.  It  is  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
with  sun  heat  the  temperature  may  rise  to  100°, 
with  plenty  of  moisture  :  it  does  the  plants  no  harm 
to  syringe  them  overhead  early  in  the  afternoons  of 
sunshiny  days.  On  the  other  hand,  too  much 
syringing  may  be  injurious  ;  the  water  runs  down 
the  stems,  settles  at  their  base,  and  sometimes 
causes  the  young  growths  to  rot.  A  plant  that 
succeeds  well  with  us  in  this  temperature  is  Onci- 
dium ampliatum  majas;  it  makes  very  strong 
growths  now.  When  the  growths  of  this,  and  in- 
deed of  all  the  occupants  of  this  warm  house,  are 
fully  developed,  the  plants  must  be  removed  to 
another  house,  where  it  is  cooler,  drier,  and  more 
airy.  If  this  is  not  done  most  of  the  Dendrobiums 
will  start  into  growth  again,  when  there  will  be  no 
chance  whatever  for  the  second  one  to  ripen.  D. 
Wardianum,  the  most  esteemed  species  in  the  genus, 
has  this  habit  of  making  a  second  growth  much 
more  than  any  of  the  others.  As  soon  as  growth  is 
completed  it  starts  immediately,  unless  the  roots 
are  kept  on  the  dry  side,  and  the  plants  also  placed 
in  a  cool  house. 

We  are  getting  more  bloom  from  halt  a  dozen 
plants  of  Oncidium  Jonesianum  than  from  any 
others  at  the  present  time.  There  are  alwajs  Cjpri- 
pediums  in  flower  at  this  time,  and  some  of  the 
AngiicBums,  such  as  A.  Ellisi  and  A.  articulatum, 
invariably  flower  with  us  in  September,  lasting 
through  the  month.  Here,  as  in  the  other  depart- 
ments, the  plants  must  have  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  shading  ought  not  to  be  used  except 
during  very  bright  sunshine,  and  even  then  it  ought 
to  be  removed  early  in  the  afternoon. 

J.  Douglas. 

Saccolabium  coeleste  is  a  gem  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful genus  of  East  Indian  Orchids,  and  one  that 
stands  out  distinct  from  its  congeners  in  a  remark- 
able way,  for  no  other  possesses  flowers  of  a  like, 
or  even  similar  colour.  In  habit  of  growth  and 
foliage  it  reminds  one  of  the  commoner  dwarf 
species,  S.  curvifolium,  for  instance.  The  dense 
flower-spike  is  cylindrical,  from  :i  inches  to  4  inches 
long  and  borne  erect.  The  flowers  are  about  half 
an  inch  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  waxy 
white,  with  the  incurved  tips  purple-blue;  while 
the  labellnm  is  of  a  rich  sky-blue.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
extremely  pretty  plant,  and  lasts  in  perfection  for 
several  weeks.  There  is  now  in  the  Kew  collection 
a  fine  specimen  of  it  cirr^iing  four  spikes,  and  it  is 
the  admiration  of  the  visi'ors.     It   is  a  very  rare 


species,  and  though  it  is  without  doubt  a  native  of 
India,  its  exact  native  locality  is  known  to  a  few  only. 
The  broad-leaved  Helleborine  (Epipactis 
latifolia)  is  now  grandly  in  flower  in  many  of  our 
Kentish  fields  and  woods.  What  surprises  one  most  is 
the  diversity  of  colouring  in  the  flowers,  some  being 
almost  pure  white,  others  a  greenish  jellow,  while 
others,  again,  have  a  pretty  rosy  tinge,  but  all  the 
flowers  on  the  same  plant  are  similar  in  colouring. 
What  a  pity  the  flowers  droop  (this  is  the  chief 
distinctive  character  between  Epipactis  and  Cepha- 
lanthera),  for  did  they  stand  erect  and  show  off  the 
interior,  the  plants  would  be  very  showy,  the 
racemes  being  long  and  thickly  arranged.    It  is  of 

j  the  easiest  culture  and  increases  rapidly. A.  D. 

Webster. 

The  Frog  Orchid  (Habenaria  viridi.s).— For  a 
couple  of  beautiful  specimens  of  this  somewhat  rare 
and  locally  distributed  Orchid,  I  have  to  thark  Miss 
Holland,  ivho  collected  them  at  Stejiiiiie,  in  Sussex. 
It  is  not  by  ;iny  means  a  pretty  Orchid,  the  yellowish 
green  flowers  beinpr  ouly  relieved  by  a  purplish  dash 
outhe  labellum.  Of  low  growth,  rarely  more  than 
4  inches,  aud  almost  of  the  same  hue  as  the  Grass 
amongst  which  it  is  found,  this  little  Orchid  is,  I  fear, 
often  passed  by  unnoticed. — A.  D.  Webster. 

Cypripedium  californieum.— This  species  of 
Lady's  Slipper,  from  the  Pacific  coast,  is  notable  for 
its  large  leafy  bracts  and  for  the  number  of  its  flowers. 
The  stem  is  sometimes  2  feet  high,  with  numerous 
leaves,  which  continue  t )  the  top,  with  little  reduction 
in  size,  the  upper  bearing  in  their  axils  a  single,  nearly 
sessile  flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish 
yeUow,  short,  and  nearly  equal  in  length,  the  two 
lower  sepals  united  into  one,  and  about  half  an  inch 
long.  The  saccate  lip  is  but  little  longer,  and  is  white 
or  tinged  and  spotted  ^vitll  pink.  The  species  is  com- 
mon in  the  mountains  of  Northern  California,  growing 
in  the  open  woods  in  damp  soil  or  swamps.— Gard em 
and  Fore.-^f. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Painted  Lady  Carnation.— This  is  very 
sweet  and  charming  as  a  cut  flower.  It  is  in  fra- 
grance far  better  than  most  of  the  border  Carnations. 
Two  forms  of  it  sent  by  Mr.  Burbidge  are  very  well 
grown. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— We  learn  that  at 

the  flower  show  held  at  Heckiield  Place  on  August  28, 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  the  local  secretary  for  the  district, 
collected  in  .aid  of  this  society  the  handsome  sum  of 
.i'5  from  three  boxes. 

The  Apple  crop  in  Nova  Scotia.— The  Cana- 
dian correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Com- 
inercc  observes  that  Apple  growers  in  Nova  Scotia  say 
that  the  crop  now  maturbg  wUl  be  the  largest  and  best 
for  many  years.  August  Pippins  are  early  in  the 
market. 

Flame-flowered  Wasturtium — Messrs.  Wood, 
of  Maresfield,  send  us  a  photograph  of  the  Flame- 
flowered  Nasturtium,  as  grown  by  them  in  their  inte- 
resting nursery  at  Maresfield.  "it  almost  covers  a 
hedge  in  wreaths  of  beautiful  foliage  and  flower.  They 
also  send  a  good  photograph  of  Yucca  gloriosa  in 
flower. 

Poppies  and  Globe  Flowers.--I  send  you  a 
bunch  of  various  forms  of  the  well-known  Oriental 
Poppy.  Although  I  have  grown  them  for  many  years, 
I  have  never  noticed  them  to  remain  in  bloom  for  such 
a  long  period -from  the  beginning  of  June  to  Septem- 
ber. It  is  due  to  the  wet  growing  seison.  I  have 
several  beds  of  them  in  bloom  now,  and  they  are 
mora  attractive  than  those  of  any  other  herbaceous 
plant  in  my  collection.  Trollius  is  now  in  bloom  for 
the  second  time.  I  enclose  some  blooms  for  ycur  in- 
spection.— Tno.MAs  S.  Ware. 

Allium  flavum.— Under  this  name,  which  appa- 
rently is  correct,  I  have  a  decidedly  pretty  and  meri- 
torious  garden  plant.  The  clump  is  composed  of  several 
slender  stems,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  and  now 
without  loaves,  each  of  thnso  stems  bearing  a  diffuse 
urdhel  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  borne  on 
slender  pedicels  of  the  same  colour.  The  flowers  are 
not  largo,  but  the  colour  is  good  and  deeper  than  that 
of  A.  Moly.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Persia. —  H.  I.  L. 

Cattleya  Harrisoni.— We  have  received  from 
Mr.  10.  S.  Neall,  Weighton  Road,  Anerley,  a  spike  of 
this  lovelv  Cattleya  bearing  eight  well  developpd 
flowers.    This  lirazdian   Orchid   reminds   one  of    C. 
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Loddigesi,  and  all  orcliidists  should  grow  it,  as  it 
tlooms  freely  from  July  until  ( )ctober  when  the  plant 
ia  in  good  health.  A  spike  of  flowers,  such  as  that 
aent,  is  extremely  beautiful,  aa  the  colour  is  of  a  soft 
shade  of  rose-mauve,  the  narrow,  tubular  lip  alone  re- 
lieved with  a  yellow  tinge.  The  blooms  remain  fresh 
for  several  weeks. 

Big  bad  Peaches— Lately  we  have  again  been 
reminded  of  the  shocking  bad  Peaches  introdnced 
into  English  gardens  of  recent  years.  It  is  most 
important  that  those  who  go  to  the  expense  of  hav- 
ing this  fine  frait  should  at  least  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  growing  well  flavoured  kinds,  unless  they 
grow  for  market,  and  only  go  in  for  big,  high-co- 
loured fruit  without  flavour.  No  one  should  ever 
plant  a  Peach  that  has  not  a  good  flavour,  like 
Noblesse,  Royal  George,  or  Grosse  Mignonne.  Oar 
Peach-growing  readers  will  do  us  service  in  point- 
ing out  kinds  they  have  found  to  be  bad. 

Convolvulus  Scammoni. — This  forms  a  pretty 
feature  rambling  over  some  sticks  on  the  rockery  at 
Tottenham.  It  makes  shoots  15  feet  long,  which 
are  well  furnished  with  distinct  leaves  and  pretty 
flowers.  The  sharply-lobed  leaves  are  almost  tri- 
angular, and  the  flowers  are  white,  with  stains  of 
red,  and  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  common 
Bind-weed.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  twining 
plant  and  somewhat  rare.  This  species  produces  no 
seed,  and  propagation  by  division  is  a  very  slow 
method.  It  is  a  perennial  kind  with  thick  fleshy  roots. 

Sparaxis  pulclierriina. — In  warm  situations 
some  of  the  Sparaxis  are  quite  hardy,  but  at  Totten- 
ham they  will  not  flower  in  the  open  air.  The 
above-named  kind  we  recently  saw  flowering  under 
glass,  and  it  was  so  beautiful  that  we  could  not 
help  thinking  how  useful  these  Sparaxis  would  be 
for  conservatory  decoration.  The  long  Grass-like 
foliage  alone  is  graceful,  but  the  flower-spike,  which 
is  from  i  feet  to  5  feet  long,  arches  over  the  Grass 
in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  the  bell-shaped,  blood- 
red  flowers  hang  from  the  under  side  of  the  spike. 

Leucojum  autumnale. — This  is  a  delicate  little 
bulbous  plant,  sometimes  called  Acis  autnmnalis,  as 
the  genus  Acis  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  Leu- 
cojam.  The  kind  under  notice  produces  a  flower- 
spike  abont  G  inches  high,  terminating  in  two  or 
three  little  bell-shaped  flowers  which  are  white,  with 
a  soft  tinge  of  pink  at  the  base.  The  flower-spike 
precedes  the  leaves.  It  is  now  in  flower  under 
glass  at  Tottenham,  but  it  is  hardy  on  warm  soils, 
growing  well  and  flowering  freely,  and  is  best  left 
undisturbed  for  several  years. 

CEnothera  speciosa — This  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  producing  in  abundance  its  spikes  of  large 
fljwers,  which  are  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
deep  yellow  band  on  the  inner  base  of  the  petals.  It 
keeps  up  a  succession  of  bloom  for  several  weeks, 
each  flower — unlike  many  of  those  of  this  genus — 
lasting  in  good  condition  several  days.  We  recently 
noted  a  large  patch  at  Tottenham.  Mr.  Ware 
thicks  that  gardeners  would  find  it  very  useful  in 
beds.  It  is  largely  used  for  that  purpose  in  and 
about  Paris,  and  it  certainly  deserves  mere  extended 
cultivation. 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution.— A  fete 
was  recently  held  at  Oakley  Park,  Scole,  Norfolk,  on 
behalf  of  the  above.  Unfortunately,  from  morning 
till  night  rain  fell  and  sadly  marred  the  proceedings, 
also  seriously  afEecticg  the  attendance.  Had  fice 
weather  prevailed  it  was  hoped  to  have  realised  £60, 
but  in  spite  of  the  wet  the  profits  amounttd  to 
£18  17s.  tjd.  Mr.  McMillan  desires  us  to  give  pub- 
licity to  the  matter  in  order  that  it  may  stimulate 
other  gardeners  who  are  in  the  position  to  do  so  to 
make  similar  efforts  in  support  of  this  and  other 
equally  deserving  institutions. 

Hedychium  coronarium.  —  This  Hedycbium 
is  now  flowering  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew, 
and  it  is  so  distinct  and  beautitulas  to  be  well 
worthy  of  note.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  probably  rt quires  a  little  more  heat  on  that 
account.  The  stems  grow  to  a  height  of  5  feet,  ter- 
minating in  a  spike  of  flowers  which,  if  not  so  large 
as  those  of  II.  Gardnerianum,  are  quite  as  beau- 
tiful. The  individual  blooms  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  yellow  one.  They  consist  of  a  large  and 
broad  two-lobed   upper  petal    rather    more    than 


1  inch  in  diameter,  with  lower  petals  much  nar- 
rower. In  colour  the  flowers  are  the  purest  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  greenish  yellow  stain  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  upper  petal.  They  are  very 
waxy  in  appearance  and  sweetly  scented,  the  per- 
fume of  a  few  flowers  pervading  the  whole  house. 
This  Hedychium  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  good 
collection  of  stove  plants.  It  does  remarkably  well 
at  Kew,  standing  on  an  inverted  pot  just  above  the 
water  in  the  tank. 

The  yellow  Bird's-nest  (Monotropa  Hypo- 
pithys).  —  I  read  with  interest  Mr.  Webster's 
remarks  on  Monotropa  Hypopithys.  This  curious 
parasitic  plant  is  abundant  at  Selborne  under  the 
Beech  trees.  My  friend,  the  late  Professor  Bell, 
considered  this  one  of  the  botanical  treasures  of 
his  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  fond  of  relating  that 
he  had  the  gratification  of  pointing  it  out  to  that 
"princeps  botanicoium,"  Robert  Brown,  who  had 
not  before  seen  it  growing.  Lathraja  squamaiia 
also  grows  near  Selborne  as  well  as  here. — Wm. 
WiCKHAM,  Jfmsted-Wych,  Alton,  Ilanis. 

Flowers  from  Ireland. — To-day  we  send  you 
a  bunch  of  the  Painted  Lady  Carnations,  which  we 
piize  here  for  their  vivid  colour  and  exquisite  Clove- 
like perfume.  Would  they  not  make  a  good  plate 
for  The  Garden  .'  The  blue  Catananche  also  does 
well  here  as  a  perennial ;  so  also  the  blue  Sea 
Lavender  (Stalioe  media),  a  most  useful  plant,  as 
its  lilac-blue  sprays  remain  fresh  a  long  time  in 
water.  The  Japanese  Raspberry  (Rubus  phcenico- 
lasius)  is  very  effective  now  on  open-air  walls,  its 
rufous  panicles  being  enlivened  by  the  glowing  red 
Raspberry-like  fruits.  Yucca  flaccida  is  flowering 
very  well  here,  as  indeed  are  all  the  larger  ones. 
Lemoine's  hybrid  tiladioli  and  Galtonia  (Hyacin- 
thus)  candicans  have  also  done  well.  So  far  Sep- 
tember has  been  a  month  of  bright,  warm  sunny 
days,  with  now  and  then  a  shower,  and  flowers  are 
recovering  from  the  wet,  dull  days  of  July  and 
August.  It  has  not  been  at  all  an  ideal  feason  here 
so  far,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  dry  the  ground  is 
after  all  the  rain.  The  heat  and  drought  of  last 
year  had  almost  baked  the  earth,  and  its  natural 
moi.'tare  is  scarcely  yet  restored. — F.  W.  B. 

*„*  The  Catananche  is  charming  ;  we  have  never 
seen  it  so  pretty. — Ed. 

Eremurus  Olgse. — The  flowers  I  sent  you  last 
last  week,  and  which  you  mention  in  your  number 
of  Siturday,  September  1,  are  not  those  of  Eremu- 
rus rotustus,  but  of  Eremurus  Olgse.  E  ro'.ustus 
blooms  in  June.— C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Junr. 

The  spike  of  Eremurus  mentioned  in  ycur 

last  issue  as  having  been  received  from  M.  Van 
Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  cannot  possibly  be  that  of  E. 
robnstus,  as  there  stated,  as  this  variety  blooms  in 
Jane  and  has  now  ripened  its  seed  and  gone  to  rest 
completely  till  next  year.  What  you  have  received 
must  be  E.  Olgse,  which  is  always  an  autumn 
blooming  species,  ccmirg  into  flower  either  in 
August  or  September  and  remaining  in  beauty 
sometimes  till  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  the 
only  late  blooming  species  of  this  hindsome  family 
as  yet  introdnced,  and  is  well  figured  by  Dr.  Regel 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  "  Gartenflora,"  I  think 

for  1881  — W.  E.  GUMBLETON. 

Campanula  Zoysi. — A  charming  tufted  little 
species,  and  although  by  no  means  difiicult  to  grow 
we  have  rarely  met  with  it,  even  in  select  collections 
of  alpines;  its  dwarf  habit  and  peculiar  blossoms, 
so  different  from  thoie  of  any  other  species  of  Bell- 
flower,  should  be  svflioient  to  recommend  itto  those 
growers  of  alpit.es  who  do  not  already  possess  it. 
C.  cenisia  and  C.  Waldtteiniana  are  its  nearest  allies ; 
it  differs  from  both,  however,  in  the  flowers  being 
contracted  and  almost  closed  at  the  mouth,  large 
in  proportion  to  its  other  parts,  and  szare-blue  in 
colour.  It  grows  well  on  exposed  sites  on  the 
rockery,  and  may  when  fnlly  established  be  divided 
to  almost  any  extent.  It  is  a  native  of  Carniola, 
and  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew.— K. 

Procumbent  Sunflower  (Sanvitalia  procum- 
bens)- A  miniature  trailing  annual  Sunflower  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  can  be 
easily  raised  in  the  open  air,  along  with  the  other 


annuals  in  spring.  We  have  seen  it  this  year  for  the 
first  time  used  as  a  carpet  bedding  plant,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  from  its  suitability  for  this  purpose 
that  it  will  soon  be  in  demand.  It  is  very  compact, 
producing  plenty  of  bright  green  leaves  and  an 
abundance  of  small  Sunflowers  with  black  discs  and 
golden  yellow  rays.  The  flowers  continue  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  wet.  It 
ripens  seed  freely. — K. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  —  An 
important  meeting  of  the  committee  of  this  Society 
took  place  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  on  the  3rd  inst., 
Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  fol- 
lowing Chrysanthemum  societies  were  admitted  to 
affiliation  :  Barnsley,  Hampstead,  Isle  of  Sheppey 
Stroud,  and  Truro.  A  report  was  presented  stating 
that  the  preliminaries  of  the  great  provincial  show 
at  Sheffield,  in  November  next,  had  been  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  and  that  there  was  every  probabi- 
lity it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  this  show 
was  laid  upon  the  table.  Two  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  making  39  in  all,  and  48  new  members 
were  also  elected,  bringing  the  total  up  to  510. 
The  catalogue  committee  are  bringing  their  labours 
to  a  close,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  ready  by 
the  second  week  in  September.  The  cost  of  the 
publication  will  be  £30,  but  fully  one  half  of  this 
will  be  covered  by  advertisements  in  the  catalogue, 
and  nearly  100  copies  are  already  ordered.  The 
proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Roberts. — We  are  very  sorry  to 
heariif  the  death,  after  a  long  illness,  of  the  wife  of 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Gunnei-obury  Park, 

Acton.  

Carnation  competition. — We  hope  to  announce  the 
result  of  the  Carnation  competition  in  next  week's  is&ue. 

Will  any  reader  kindly  give  the  names  cf  any  RoFes  and 
plants  likely  to  do  well  on  north  and  cast  walls? — F.  E.  S. 

Preserving  Fern  fronds.— Will  any  readfr  of  The 
GAi;ruN  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  preserve  Fern  fronds, 
dried.'— Y.  .X.  M. 

Wanted,  a  name. — The  re  is  a  shrub  or  tree  growing  in 
many  gardens  the  leaves  of  which,  Avhen  rubbed  between 
I  he  li^inds,  give  out  an  odour  of  Cucumbers.  Can  any  reader 
of  Tut:  GARnEN  oblige  me  by  giving  the  Latin  and  English 
name  of  this  tree  or  shrub,  and  where  I  could  obtain  the 
leaves ';-Z.  Y.  N. 

Wanted,  suitable'perennials.- Wh.at  would  be  suit- 
able perennials  fur  a  bed  l2  fe«t  by  VI  feet,  trees  en  two 
sides  (north  and  east),  .and  on  which  the  sun  shines  from 
12  noon  to  setting,  good  light  land  ?  The  east  side  must  be 
the  back  of  the  bed.  and  I  should  like  the  rlants  to  slope 
gradually  down  to  the  other  three  sides.  Will  Hnlljhocka 
do  for  the  back  close  to  the  trees  (Plums,  &c.)? — Eureka. 

Rainfall  at  Llandilo,  Caimaithenshire,  from  Wednes- 
day, August  '23rd,  0  a.m.,  to  'i'hursday,  August  30th,  at  0  a.m.: 
August  23rd,  -30  :  24th,  "29  ;  2.5tb,  11  ;  20th,  -7  ;  27th,  -37  ; 
■JSth,  r7j  (rained  in  torrents  for  the  twenty-four  hours); 
S'.nh.  -30;  30th,  -12.  Total,  3-37  inches.— Taos.  Cowburn, 
'Iht  Gardens,  Bi/ncfor  Castle. 


Names  of  plants.— IT/-/.  Nucton. — Ttoppeolum  epecio. 

sum. /''. — 1,  tend  better  specimen  :   2,  Reseda  lutea  (Ihe 

common  Mignonette). G.  jr.- 1,  Davallia  c^inariensis  ;  2, 

D.  Vogeli,;  3,  D.  polyantba;  4,  .\spleninm  nitidum  ;  5,  Phe- 
gopteris  divergena  ;  6,  Adiantum  pubescens. i.  //.  G. — 

1,  Aspknium  heteroc.arpnm  ;  2,  Lygodium  dichotomum  ;  3, 
Athyrium  Filix-Fiemina  Victoria  ;  4,  Polvstichum  angulare 

lineare  ;    .'j,  Asplenium  japonicum. F.    B. — 1,    Cattleya 

Gaekelli^na;   2,  Phyeosiphon  Loddigesi;    3.  Angia^cum  fal- 
catum  ;   4,  Broughtunia  sanguinea  ;  S,  Grobya  Amherfeti.*e. 

fraid: — 1,  Adiantum  fulvuin  ;  2,  vVsplenium  brachypfe- 

ron  ;    3,  Lophjlepis  piloselloides ;   4,  SUvinii  natans;   1he 
last  not  a  Fern. Slipp'  r.—l,  Cypripedium  A'hburtoni;e  ; 

2,  a  poor  foim  of  C.  Stonei ;  3,  C.  pardinum  ;  4,  an  excellent 
C.  Harrisiani'm  superbum  ;   5,  C.  barbatum  nigrum  ;  0,  C. 

javanicum;    7,  C.  Dayanum. SalinOmy. — 1,  Saccolabium 

gemniatum  ;  2,  Pholidota  imbricata  ;    3.  Ma?devallia  Wage- 

neriana  ;   4,  Lycaste  Candida. ./.  Jinldns. — The  summer- 

fiowering  form  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  which  has  been  in  culti- 
vation, to  our  know  ledge,  thirty  year^,  and  therefore  cannnt 

be  consi'^ered  new. Sudliiui. — Your  Cypriptdium  should 

be  put  on  the  fire;  there  are  already  a  goodly  number  that 

deserve  that  fate. Ji'rhi.—l,  a  fine  form  rf  A'-plenium 

Trichonianes  which  ia  worth  preserving  ;  2,  A.  Ruta.  muraria  ; 

3,  Ceterach  officinarura  ;  4,  Polypodium  vulgare. /.  M. — 

ddontoglossum  WaUisi. M.  B. — 1,  Honlletiaodtratissima  ; 

2,  Gongora  truncata ;   3,  Kpidendrum  nt morale;  4    Lycaste 
tetragona. J.  T.  If. — 1,  Cattleya  auperba  ;  2,  C.  tricohi; 

3,  Brassavola "  Perrini ;    4,   Warea   discolor;    5,    Maxillara 

squalcns  ;  0,  Thunia  ^larshalli. E.  D.  F.—\,  Renanthera 

matutina  ;    2,  Prometjea   stajKlioides ;    3,    Polystachya  cul- 
trata  ;  4  FJeurotiiallis  Raymoudi ;  5,  Ornithidium  Soplironi- 

tis. E.   C— Staphylea   plnnata. A.  P.  H.  (SugolkJ.— 

Phytolacca  decandra. 
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WOODS   &    FORESTS. 


DISEASES  OF  FOREST  TREES. 
On  inspecting  some  plantations  on  an  estate  in 
Renfrewshire  last  week  I  found  many  of  the 
Larch  trees  affected  by  ulceration  and  blister. 
Some  of  the  trees  exhibited  fiat,  swollen  mal- 
formations on  the  trunks,  the  marks  of  former 
ulcers  that  had  gradually  dried  up,  or  nearly  so  ; 
whUe  further  up  the  stem  upon  the  same  tree 
I  found  ulcers  of  recent  formation,  the  orifice 
being  quite  open,  and  the  resin  gradually  dis- 
tilling from  the  wound  and  running  down  the 
side  of  the  tree.  From  what  has  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  The  Garden  recently  regarding 
this  disease,  I  was  naturally  led  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  case  in  order  to  see  whether 
I  could  find  anything  to  verify  H.  Marshall 
Ward's  statement  regarding  the  presence  of 
Hartig's  Peziza  Willkomi,  but  failed  to  find  any 
trace  of  that  fungus  on  either  of  the  wounds. 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  had  I  dis- 
covered it  in  active  growth  around  the  margins 
of  the  old  wounds,  as  I  have  occasionally  found 
it  on  such,  but  never  upon  fresh  newly-formed 
ulcers  where  the  resin  was  oozing  from  the 
wound,  on  which,  being  so  eflectually  sealed  up 
with  resin,  the  spores  cannot  find  a  lodgment, 
far  leas  penetrate  the  trunk.  On  cutting  up  a 
piece  of  the  bark  it  exhibits  a  series  of  small 
globular  holes  filled  with  liquid  resin.  Some- 
times these  holes  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  bark,  when  they  are  then  known  by  the 
familiar  name  of  blisters.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  juices  of  the  Larch  are  of  a  concrete 
compound  nature,  for,  according  to  Professor 
Pallia,  the  Larch  in  Russia  at  any  rate  possesses 
this  singular  quality.  On  wounding  the  bark 
at  one  place  in  the  tree  he  says  :  "  The  resin 
called  Venice  turpentine  is  obtained,  while  a 
gum  similar  to  that  of  arable  or  Senegal  spon- 
taneously exudes  from  other  parts  of  the  tree." 
Now  when  this  gum  exudes  from  the  tree 
under  certain  climatic  conditions  in  Russia  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  ulceration  of  trees 
growing  under  different  climatic  conditions  in 
this  country.  Perhaps  not,  but  at  all  events  it 
is  a  point  in  connection  with  the  Larch  which  I 
have  never  seen  discussed  nor  even  alluded  to 
among  the  many  theories  and  suggestions  oft'ered 
upon  the  subject.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  trees  are  all  but 
exempt  from  disease,  while  in  other  parts  where 
the  climate  is  a  little  different,  every  other  tree 
is  more  or  less  affected,  and  in  Ireland,  where 
Hartig's  Peziza  is  abundant,  Ihere  is  no  ulcera- 
tion at  all.  But  the  growth  and  propagation  of 
fungi  are  but  imperfectly  understood.  Their 
spores  are  so  small  and  light  that  they  are 
present  everywhere,  and  as  lliey  are  capable  of 
retaining  their  vitality  for  an  unlimited  length 
of  time,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  pre- 
sent ill  nur.sery  ground,  and  thereby  form  a  source 
of  danger  to  young  plants.  1  have  .seen  seedlings 
of  Lirch  as  well  as  of  otherplants  that  appeared  to 
damp  off  by  alternate  bursts  of  wet  and  sunshine, 
and  as  this  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  fungi,  if  not  the  direct  cause, 
I  have  no  doulit  but  that  the  fungi  were  present 
on  the  di.seai>ed  plants.  In  order  to  counteract 
this  state  of  things  as  far  as  possible,  the  seeds 
should  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  the  produce 
of  healthy  tree-",  and  sown  ujion  ground  of  a 
light  sandy  texture.  Clay  and  mossy  ground 
are  unsuitable,  and,  therefore,  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  naturally  attract  and  retain  too  much 
moisture  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  tender 
plants,  which  are  thereby  apt  to  damp  off  or  con- 
tract disease  during  a  spell  of  wet  weather.     It  is 


also  an  advantage  to  select  the  ground  for  the 
seed  bed  in  an  open,  airy  place  away  from  trees 
and  hedges,  or  anything  that  would  impede  the 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  rather  thinly,  as  I  find  that  seedlings 
grown  thinly  always  make  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  plants,  and  ultimately  become  by  far 
the  finest  trees.  The  best  and  healthiest  young 
trees  which  I  ever  had  were  raised  on  a  piece 
of  ground  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  the  only 
shelter  they  had  was  a  web  of  wire-netting 
stretched  around  the  margin  to  prevent  the  in- 
roads of  hares  and  rabbits. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  quantity  of  home- 
saved  seeds  of  ^^'ellingtonia  gigantea  sown  Ln  a 
rather  close,  shady  place,  and  in  due  time  the 
plants  made  their  appearance  above  ground ; 
but  a  succession  of  wet,  foggy  days  set  in  and  a 
great  many  of  the  plants  (lamped  off  in  a  similar 
way  to  those  of  the  Larch  already  referred  to, 
and  I  think  had  I  not  removed  the  remainder 
of  the  plants  to  more  open  quarters  I  would 
have  lost  the  whole  batch.  This  damping  off,  I 
have  no  doubt,  was  accelerated  by  the  presence 
of  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Peronospora 
infestans  which  attacks  the  Potato,  and  although 
it  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  this  fungus 
will  not  attack  difl'erent  species  of  plants,  yet 
such  a  statement  has  never  been  fully  proved 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  I  believe  it  will  attack 
different  species  of  plants  when  it  finds  a  suit- 
able position  for  its  growth.  I  have  known  a 
young  Thorn  hedge  attacked  suddenly  by  a 
species  of  fungus  called  mildew.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  had  a  whitish  appearance, 
as  if  slightly  covered  by  hoar-frost ;  while  at 
the  same  time  and  placa  the  leaves  of  Swede 
Turnips  were  attacked  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  although  the  two  plants  are  widely  difl'erent 
in  their  structure  and  organisation,  yet  the 
fungus  found  a  congenial  home  ujion  both  at  a 
certain  stage  of  their  growth  and  under  the  same 
climatic  influence.  Thi-i,  then,  I  consider  strong 
evidence  that  the  small,  minute  tribe  of  fungi 
at  any  rate  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
class  or  species  of  plants ;  and  although  it  has 
been  denied  by  some,  yet  a  great  many  farmers 
maintain  that  the  rusty  spoi'es  which  occasion- 
ally appear  on  Barberry  bushes  form  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  corn  crops  in  their  vicinity. — 
J.  B.  Webster. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  J.  B.  Webster 

arrives  about  the  disease  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  which  he 
terms  blotch  or  ulceration,  is  not  quite  convincing. 
Mr.  Webster  is  a  practical  authority  on  moat  forestry 
matters,  but  whether  the  deductions  he  draws  regard- 
ing the  disease  of  the  Scotch  ]''ir  are  less  delusive  than 
those  of  H  R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort,  or  of  Brown 
in  his  "Forester,"  whom  he  cites,  are  doubtful. 
After  dismissing  these  two  eminent  authorities,  Mr. 
Webster  acquits  the  Pine  beetle  and  Pine  weevil  of 
any  blame,  and  further  says  that  "  with  regard  to 
wet  ground  bein  g  the  sole  cause,  t  his  is  also  fallacious." 
I  would  almost  put  this  in  stronger  terms,  and  say 
that  wet  ground  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  par- 
ticular disease  named.  Mr.  Webster  adds,  "I  there- 
fore come  to  the  conclusion  that  wind  and  frost 
are  the  principal  agents.'  I  am  reluctantly  forced 
to  differ  from  that  opinion,  because  it  it  is  the  fact 
that  wind  and  frost  are  the  main  agents  in  causing 
ulceration  in  the  Scotch  Fir,  why  is  it  that  whole 
communities,  or  even  large  forests  of  trees  are  not 
destroyed  in  the  same  manner,  and  not  isolated  in- 
dividual trees  here  and  there  at  great  distances 
from  one  another,  and  these  very  frequently  in  the 
most  sheltered  and  warm  situations,  where  neither 
frost  nor  wind  has  hardly  any  potency  /  Much  less 
of  this  disease  is  observed  in  belts  and  small 
plantations  than  in  extensive  areas  of  trees,  so  that 
one  would  infer  that  if  frost  and  wind  have  aught  to 
do  with  the  disease,  belts  and  other  small  areas 
would  be  likely  to  e  offer  from  the  infiuence  of  these 
elements. 


Might  it  not  be  suggested  rather  that  this  pecu- 
liar disease  of  the  Scotch  Fir  is  constitutional? 
A  theory  of  this  sort  is  more  easy  of  conception 
and  acceptation  than  that  of  wind,  oscillation, 
and  frost,  and  the  more  so  when  it  is  known 
how  the  ulcer  affects  the  different  parts  of  the 
tree.  Sometimes  the  disease  will  appear  about 
the  centre  of  the  stem ;  sometimes  within  two  or 
three  years'  growth  of  the  top  ;  sometimes  within 
2  feet  or  3  feet  of  the  root ;  sometimes  an  entire 
whorl  of  branches  will  be  affected ;  sometimes  only 
a  single  branch,  and  then  only  a  small  portion  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  sooner  or  later  the  disease  almost 
always  proves  fatal  to  the  tree.  The  disease  of  the 
Scotch  Fir  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Larch, 
inasmuch  as  the  disease  or  ulcer  of  the  Larch  is  a 
bleeding,  running  sore,  while  the  nicer  of  the  Scotch 
Fir  is  a  dry  sore.  The  ulcer  of  the  Scotch  Fir  is 
composed  of  many  blisters  or  small  bags,  each  of 
which  contains  a  minute  substance  resembling  red 
lead,  which  is  of  a  dry,  powdery,  volatile  nature, 
somewhat  like  pollen,  and  is  very  irritating  to  the 
nostrils  and  throat  when  inhaled.  This  disease  in 
the  Scotch  Fir  seldom  flows,  save  when  the  diseased 
part  is  attacked  by  the  wood  mouse  (which  is  very 
often  done),  this  being  a  sort  of  food  the  mouse  is 
very  fond  of.— J.  F. 


Meteorological  observations  in  Germany. 
— There  have  been  in  Germany  during  the  last 
twelve  years  sixteen  scientific  stations  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  meteorological  and  other  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  forest.  At  the  Ebers- 
wald  Station  observations  have  been  taken  during 
a  number  of  years  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
t'le  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the 
forest  and  in  the  open  ground.  Two  posts  were 
established,  the  first  in  a  grove  of  Scotch  Pines 
forty-five  years  old,  and  375  feet  from  the  open 
ground,  the  other  at  a  point  7;i5  feet  from  any 
wood.  At  each  of  these  stations  readings  of  the 
thermometer  have  been  taken  daily  at  8  a.m.  and 
2  p.m.  at  the  surface,  and  at  depths  varying  from 
C  inches  to  4  feet  below  the  surface.  The  results  of 
these  observations  may  be  briefiy  stated  to  be  :  that 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  the  different  depths 
averages  one  degree  higher  in  the  forest  during  the 
winter  than  in  the  open  ground,  and  that  it  is  nearly 
three  degrees  cooler  in  summer,  so  that  the  extreme 
variations  of  the  soil  are  four  degrees  less  in  the 
woods  than  in  the  open  ground  ;  that  the  forest  has 
the  same  effect  upon  temperature  as  depth  below 
the  surface  has — that  is,  it  retards  and  modifies 
extremes,  and  makes  variations  slower  and  more 
regular  in  their  appearance  and  disappearance.  A 
full  account  of  these  experiments  and  others  carried 
on  at  these  stations  can  be  found  in  the  annual 
reports  which  Dr.  Mutrich  has  published  since  1875, 
and  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Berlin  book- 
seller Springer,  ;i,  Jlonbijonplatz. 


SHORT  NOTES.— WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


Moving:  a  tree.  — I  ."ini  anxious  to  move,  if  possible,  a 
hand.some  tree  (a  species  of  Fir)  tliat  is  too  near  tlie  house. 
It  is  about  30  feet  high.  Would  it  cost  very  much  to  move, 
and  is  it  likely  to  live  if  moved  ?— F.  E.  S. 

Cercis  siliquastrum.— At  p.  190  Mr.  Webster  states 
that  he  is  curious  to  kur^w  if  the  above-named  tree  seeds  in 
this  covintry.  It  both  flowers  and  seeds  freely  here  every 
ycir,  the  seed-pods  being  about  3  inches  long,  with  from 
tliree  to  six  seeds  in  each  pod. — W.  O.,  Fota,  Cork. 

"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— r/«s  journal  t« 
publislied  in  neatly  bound  MonOdy  Parts.  In  this  fonn  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  eind  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. ',  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.  —  TO u 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  oj  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.  ;  post  free,  "id. 

"Hardy  FlOTvers.'* — Giving  descriptions  ofupwardsoj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  tlieir  arrangement,  culture,  tL-c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.  .•  post  free,  Is.  3i(. 

"  The  Garden  Annual "  for  1888.-  Con'ains  a  Com- 
plete Lift  of  over  7.500  Country  Seats.  Occupiers,  and  Gardeners 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  best  Trade  List  pub- 
lished, corrected  to  date.     Price  Is.  :  by  post.  Is.  3ti. 

Londem:  87,  SouUtampton  Street,  Strand,  W.O, 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 


GLADIOLI  IN  WET  SEASONS. 

The  question  whether  this  beautiful  autumn 
flower  succeeds  best  in  dry  or  wet  seasons  may, 
I  think,  be  fairly  determined  by  careful  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  the  seasons  of  1887  and 
1888.  Last  year  we  had,  as  we  all  remember, 
a  season  of  great — I  will  not  say  unparalleled — 
drought,  for  Mr.  Symons,  in  his  "  British  Rain- 
fall," tells  us  of  far  severer  ones — of,  for  instance, 
the  Thames  being  dry  above  and  below  London 
Bridge,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  stream 
in  the  centre.  But  we  had  little  or  no  rain 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  which  hurried  in  the  bloom  so  fast  that 
I  had  a  great  difficulty  in  keeping  back  any  good 
spikes  for  the  Crystal  Palace  show  early  in  Sep- 
tember. The  bulbs  (notwithstanding  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  wet  in  the  autumn,  necessitating 
the  leaving  of  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  to  rather 
a  late  period)  were  lifted  in  a  better  condition 
and  finer  than  I  think  I  have  ever  before  had 
them.  We  have  had  this  season,  so  far,  the 
very  reverse  of  this — the  wettest  July  ever  re- 
corded, and  a  summer  of  cold  and  unpleasant 
weather,  so  that  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  we 
have  missed  the  summer  altogether,  and  I,  at 
least,  find  myself  at  nearly  the  end  of  August 
with  hardly  a  spike  in  bloom.  Shakespeare, 
with  me  the  earliest  of  all,  is  only  just  developing 
itself,  and  I  have  not  now  (the  24th)  more  than 
half  a  dozen  spikes  in  flower.  That  it  is  the 
same  in  some  otherparts,at  anyrate,  I  can  testify, 
for  at  the  show  at  Taunton  on  the  ICtli  there 
was  not  a  good  spike  in  the  show  exhibited  for 
competition,  and  Messrs.  Kelway,  who  usually 
have  a  large  bank  of  them,  had  only  a  stand  of 
about  two  dozen.  A  friend  who  had  been  over 
their  twenty  acres  a  week  before  told  me  that  he 
did  not  then  see  half  a  dozen  in  the  whole  lot. 
We  shall  therefore  be  able,  I  think,  pretty  well 
to  determine  this  year  which  is  better  for  them, 
a  wet  or  dry  season,  provided  that  the  com- 
parison be  fairly  made.  I  think  that  the  follow- 
ing conditions  should  be  observed  : — 

1.  The  comparison  should  be  made  with 
bulbs  grown  in  precisely  the  same  soil  and 
situation.  If  we  take  the  Langport  culture, 
for  example,  Mr.  Kelway  has  a  portion 
cultivated  on  high  ground,  and  another  on 
low  ground.  Last  year  a  quantity  of  those  on 
the  high  ground  perished,  owing  to  the  drought, 
while  those  on  the  low-lying  ground  flourished 
exceedingly.  This  year  it  is  reversed;  those  on 
the  low  ground  have  been  flooded,  while  those 
on  the  high  ground  have  done  well ;  therefore, 
the  comparison  must  be  made  between  those  on 
the  same  ground.  We  oftentimes  hear  people 
say  "  it  is  much  colder  here  than  at  home,"  the 
fact  being  that  the  weather  has  changed  since 
they  came  away,  and  were  they  to  be  transported 
back  they  would  find  it  as  cold  there  ;  so  when 
persons  write  about  the  diflerent  etl'ects  of  sea- 
sons on  plants,  they  should  be  quite  sure  that 
they  are  grown  under  the  same  conditions.  In 
my  own  case,  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  which  is 
of  a  stifi'er  character  than  the  rest  of  my  garden, 
and  I  last  year  occupied  one  half  of  this  with 
,the  Gladioli,  and  this   year   the   other   half  is 


planted.  I  must,  of  course,  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  season  before  I  can  write  anything  positively 
about  it.  At  present,  at  the  end  of  August,  the 
foliage  doesnot  look  so  green  as  it  did  last  year ;  it 
has  more  of  the  yeUow  appearance  that  wheat  has 
in  a  wet  season.  But  I  do  not  see  so  much  trace 
as  yet  of  what  (jxice  Mr.  Kelway)  I  must  still 
call  disease  ;  whether  it  is  yet  to  come  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  some  of  the  flowers  which  have 
opened  are  showing  remarkably  well. 

Of  course,  agood  deal  will  depend  on  the  weather 
that  we  may  have  from  now  to  blooming  time. 
Should  we  have  a  good  harvest  time,  I  expect 
that  the  plants  will  recover  their  green  appear- 
ance, and  that  the  bulbs  will  ripen  well.  1 
know  that  with  some  this  is  considered  a  matter 
of  no  importance,  and  I,  myself,  have  seen  the 
French  growers  cutting  them  when  quite  green, 
but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  one  bulb  is  to 
be  an  exception  to  all  others.  Who  ever  advised 
to  lift  a  Tulip,  a  Crocus,  a  Hyacinth,  or,  indeed, 
any  bulb  or  corm  until  the  foliage  had  to  some 
extent  decayed  ?  and  why  should  it  be  right  to 
cut  the  Gladiolus  green  I  and,  as  I  have  before 
said,  I  believe  that  the  drier  autumns  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  give  the  French  growers 
an  advantage. 

I  have  not  mulched  this  year  at  all,  as  I  did 
not  think  in  so  wet  a  season  it  was  needed.  I 
had  intended  to  have  adopted  Mr.  Campbell's, 
of  Gourock,  plan  of  covering  the  beds  with 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  but  the  extreme  wetness 
of  this  season  made  it  unnecessary. 

It  wUl  have  been  seen  that  my  experience 
with  this  flower  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
your  correspondent  "J.  C.  C."in  The  Garden, 
August  18,  and  I  cannot  understand  his  saying 
the  season  was  not  so  late  as  might  have  been 
expected,  especially  as  his  observations  refer  to 
the  same  part  of  the  country  (Somersetshire), 
although  as  regards  my  own  garden  I  am  far 
away  from  it  in  Kent.  I  see,  too,  in  the  notice 
of  the  shows  of  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare, 
Trowbridge,  and  other  places  in  the  west,  no 
mention  of  the  Gladiolus  amongst  cut  flowers, 
so  I  presume  that,  as  at  Taunton,  they  were 
not  to  be  had.  Delta. 


Statice  Suwarowi. — In  this  we  have  both  a 
charmiEg  Sea  Lavender,  pink,  not  blue,  and  a  good 
garden  annual,  equally  valuable  for  cutting  and  for 
border  decoration.  For  either  of  these  purposes  it 
is  graceful,  attractive,  and  withal  distinct  by  reason 
of  its  long  slender  spikes  of  rosy  flowers.  In  water 
it  lasts  in  perfection  a  longtime.  The  inflorescence 
is  composed  of  a  central  spike,  fully  1  foot  in 
length,  with  several  shorter  ones  spreading  below, 
and  with  the  stalk  it  reaches  a  height  of  2  feet.  A 
number  of  them  rise  from  a  rosette  of  long-stalked, 
ovate  leaves.  This  is  a  good  thing  to  which  Messrs. 
Haage  and  Schmidt's  figure  does  no  justice ;  the 
plant  is  far  more  graceful.  We  have  got  some  very 
acceptable  plants  through  M.  Albert  von  Kegel 
from  Turkestan,  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  least  im- 
portant. It  is  flowering  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden— R.  I.  L. 

Antirrhinums. — These  have  given  a  very  beau- 
tiful bloom  this  year,  and  late  put  out  plants  will 
flower  very  freely  up  to  the  middle  of  November. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Antirrhinum  is  naturally 
a  heat-loving  plant,  yet  it  has  enjoyed  the  moisture 
of  the  season,  except  in  the  case  of  old  plants  which 
succumbed  early.  It  is  wise  to  make  two  sowings 
of  these  Snapdragons,  one  under  glass  in  March  for 
planting  out  early  in  May  (these  will  bloom  from 
July  till  November),  and  the  other  in  the  open 
ground  about  July  to  give  hardy  plants  to  put  out 
in  September,  as  those  usually  stand  the  winter 
better  than  the  older  plants  of  the  first  sowing. 
The  cooler  temperature  has  not  only  helped  to  keep 
the  flowers  longer  on  the  spikes,  but  the  colours  of 
the  selfs — the  dark  hued  ones  especially — seem  to 


have  been  so  much  richer  than  usual.  As  there  is 
great  variety  of  colouring  in  the  Antirrhinum,  a  fine 
mixed  bed  is  always  exceedingly  beautiful. — A.  D. 


WET  WEATHER  PLANTS. 

Among  these  few  rank  higher  than  East  Lothian 
Stocks.  The  comparative  want  of  bloom  this  year 
on  so  many  other  blooming  plants,  such  as  tuberous 
Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  has  rendered  the 
merits  of  the  Stocks  more  noteworthy.  They  have 
been  the  most  conspicuous  in  not  a  few  flower  gar- 
dens and  borders  this  year.  The  less  sun  and  heat,  the 
more  cloud  and  rain,  the  more  bright  and  brilliant 
the  Stocks  ;  and  their  freshness  and  fragrance  have 
quite  equalled  their  brilliancy  and  beauty.  Seldom 
have  they  grown  so  strongly,  perhaps  never  have  they 
bloomed  so  freely  in  East  Anglia  as  this  season. 
Not  a  few  who  have  grown  these  Stocks  in  quantities 
in  the  drier  counties  of  England  have  been  more  or 
less  disappointed  with  the  results.  Catching  the 
Stock  fever  in  the  cloudy,  dripping  north,  they 
have  it  cooled  down  through  the  less  satisfactory 
results  obtained  in  the  arid  east  or  sunny  south. 
But  a  veritable  Scotch  summer  in  the  south,  and 
something  more,  has  pulled  up  the  Stocks  to  East 
Lothian  Perfection,  the  delight  of  all  beholders. 
Nor  is  their  unique  beauty  and  profusion  and  dur- 
ability of  bloom  their  only  merit.  Their  fragrance 
even  exceeds  their  beauty.  No  garden  or  border 
with  a  score,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  five  or  ten 
thoufand  East  Lothian  Stocks  but  must  be  filled 
with  fragrance,  as  well  as  furnished  with  beauty. 
Fairly  filled  with  delightful  odours  by  day,  it  over- 
flows with  sweetness  as  the  shades  of  evening  fall 
over  garden  and  landscape,  and  the  night  dews  open 
more  widely  the  doors  of  its  ten  thousand  founts  of 
fragrance.  The  scent  of  the  Stock,  though  so  full, 
cannot  be  called  fulsome,  and  hence  few  or  none 
are  ever  heard  to  complain  of  its  excess,  while  many 
so  revel  in  its  sweetness  as  to  take  a  night  ramble 
through  their  gardens  to  enjoy  its  rich  fragrance 
without  distraction. 

These  Stocks  are  also  as  welcome  indoors  as  out' 
Few  plants  are  more  useful  for  personal  use  and 
room  decoration ;  they  are  also  endowed  with  excel- 
lent staying  powers,  keeping  fresh  and  fragrant  for 
a  week  or  more  in  water,  provided  always  that  the 
vases  and  water  are  both  clean  and  sweet  when  first 
used,  that  the  water  is  changed,and  the  lower  ends  of 
the  immersed  portions  of  the  stems  are  cut  off  daily 
— the  latter  being  far  too  generally  neglected.  In  the 
due  preservation  of  cut  flowers,  the  absorbing  ex- 
tremities get  blunted  by  use,  if  not  blocked  up, 
through  incipient  decay,  and  hence  the  wisdom  of 
their  removal  to  furnish  the  stems  with  fresh  mouths 
for  absorptive  purposes.  It  also  seems  as  it  the 
odours  of  such  plants  as  Stocks,  Mignonette,  and 
many  others  had  the  power  of  not  only  blunting  the 
powers  of  absorption,  but,  perhaps,  of  vitiating 
the  water,  sooner  than  plants  less  richly  endowed 
with  volatile  oils.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  oftener 
in  reason  water  is  changed  and  the  absorbing 
surface  renewed  in  the  case  of  Stocks  and  most 
other  cut  flowers  the  better,  for  fresh  pure  water  is 
probably  as  needful  to  the  preservation  of  their 
freshness  and  beauty  as  their  ability  to  absorb  it ; 
nay,  it  is  even  more  so,  for  no  activity  of  absorption 
can  preserve  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  cut 
flowers  if  the  water  absorbed  is  already  in  a  semi- 
putrid  condition,  as  it  so  often  is.  D.  T.  F. 


Dahlias. — Those  who  grow  a  few  Dahlias  in 
order  to  have  some  blooms  fit  for  exhibition  during 
the  next  few  weeks  should  give  the  plants  a  little 
liquid  manure  occasionally.  Take  care  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  keep  the 
plants  free  from  insects  that  are  likely  to  injure  the 
flowers.  It  is  also  necessary  to  thin  out  the  buds, 
so  that  those  allowed  to  remain  may  develop  into 
full  and  symmetrical  flowers.  Anyone  accustomed 
to  visit  flower  shows  has  seen  Dahlias  shown  by 
amateurs  that  were  too  old,  the  centre  quite  open, 
and  the  back  petals  falling  through  age.  Such 
flowers  cannot  possibly  take  honours ;  they  are  much 
too  old,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  stage  them.  It 
is  better  to  cut  the  flowers  the  evening  before  the 
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show  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place  through  the 
night,  such  as  a  cellar,  until  the  next  day  than  to 
allow  them  to  remain  on  the  plants  another  night, 
and  with  the  morning  sun  shining  upon  them  for  a 
few  hours  previously  to  taking  them  to  the  place 
of  exhibition.  Delicate  flowers,  such  as  the  white, 
cream,  and  yellow  selfs,  and  those  having  a  white 
ground  and  the  petals  edged  with  lilac  or  purple 
have  their  charms  heightened  by  beirg  shaded  from 
the  sun.  A  thin  paper  bag  placed  over  the  flowers 
answers  very  well,  provided  care  be  taken  that  the 
petals  are  not  injured.  The  enthusiastic  cultivator 
"who  sets  his  mind  upon  winning  a  few  prizes  with 
his  flowers  soon  hits  upon  methods  for  supplying 
the  necessary  shading ;  ways  and  means  soon 
suggest  themselves  to  anyone  who  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  the  matter.  The  blooms  need  also  to  be 
screened  from  the  rain,  which  spots  and  spoils  the 
petals,  as  well  as  from  the  sun,  which  causes  the 
colours  to  run  and  flood  the  petals,  robbing  the 
flowers  of  that  soft  delicacy  of  tint  so  much  admired. 
— R.  D. 


NOTES   ON   HARDY  PLANTS. 

Thymus  Serpyllum,  or  the  so-called  variety 
coccineus,  when  grown  in  well-established  specimens 
by  the  side  of  other  true  forms  of  coccineus  and  san- 
guineus, proves  to  be  no  more  than  of  a  deep  ma- 
genta colour — truly  an  improvement  on  the  type,  but 
by  no  means  what  the  additional  name  suggests, 
and  therefore  the  plant  is  disappointing.  If  it  had 
been  given  us  with  a  correct  colour  name,  or  even 
without  a  name,  we  should,  perhaps,  have  had  our 
pleasure  unmixed  with  disappointment. 

Lychnis  vespertina  albo  fl.  proves  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best  of  rainy- weather  plants ;  indeed, 
both  flowers  and  plant  seem  benefited  by  warm 
rain.  The  chief  and  perhaps  only  drawback  is  the 
straggling  and  ungainly  habit  of  the  tall  flower-stems. 
There  is  a  way,  however,  by  which  strong  specimens 
may  not  only  be  made  neat,  but  also  to  bloom  more 
freely  and  show  off  the  flee  flowers  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. It  simply  consists  in  pegging  down  to  the 
ground  the  main  stems.  In  a  short  time  a  pair 
of  flowering  laterals  rise  from  each  joint  and  bloom 
more  freely  than  when  upheld  in  the  usual  way,  and 
being  only  from  1  inches  to  S  inches  long,  the  neat- 
ness may  be  judged.  This  pegging  is  less  trouble 
than  tjing,  if  only  there  is  a  clear  space  to  do  it  in. 

Chrysogonum  virginianum,  always  so  beau- 
tiful and  effective  duricg  its  long  flowering  period, 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  rainy -weather 

plants. 

Corydalis  cava  and  varieties,  now  in  their  dor- 
mant state,  should  be  potted  for  flowering  in  winter 
in  cold  frames,  and  all  the  finer  Fumitories  are 
better  for  being  transplanted,  as  they  poison  the  soil 
around  the  roots  from  the  quantity  of  decayed 
matter  they  throw  off.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  curiously  seedlings  form  and  place  their  first 
tubers.  The  infant  root  goes  straight  down  deeply 
and  at  the  point  the  tuber  is  developed.  In  the 
case  of  a  ]jot  of  seedlings  all  the  little  tubers  are 
found  like  a  number  of  Peas  below  the  crocks. 

Omphalodes  Lucilise.— The  propagation  of 
this  charming  plant  is  always  likely,  I  fear,  to  be 
slow  work.  It  is  not  very  difficult  provided  there 
are  good-sized  plants  to  work  from.  Ofllsets  with  a 
piece  of  ground-stem  and  half  an  inch  of  the  black 
part  from  near  the  central  stock  root  freely  enough 
during  the  long  warm  days,  and  often  they  may  be 
found  with  good  roots  on  the  black  part.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  offsets  with- 
out at  least  a  heel  of  the  black  root  stem,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  barked.  Seed  rarely 
ripens  and  more  rarely  can  it  be  caught  just  ready 
before  it  falls  and  is  lost.  Something  can  be  done 
to  increase  the  plant  by  earthing  up  the  collars  of 
vigorous  specimens  and  pinching  out  all  flower- 
stems;  shoots  then  grow  more  quickly  and  are 
longer.  The  following  spring  the  soil  should  be 
bared  and  the  shoots  spread  out  layer  fashion  ;  by 
midsummer  they  make  ready  and  safe  cuttings. 

Cyananthua  lobatua. — There  are  at  least  two 
distinct  forms  of  tUU  cheerful  alpine,  and  I  fancy 


the  difference  is  more  permanent  than  such  as  we 
often  find  to  come  about  by  local  or  cultural  condi- 
tions, for  both  are  here  nnder  the  same  treatment. 
One  has  a  large,  light  blue,  funnel-shaped  flower, 
small  pale  green  leaves,  and  very  slender  habit. 
The  other  has  smaller  and  dusky  dark  purple  flowers, 
somewhat  reflexed,  leaves  larger,  stems  much  stouter 
and  longer;  indeed,  the  habit  far  the  more  robust. 
Both  to  my  mind  are  desirable ;  they  are  quite  hardy, 
and  though  much  has  been  said  about  how  they 
should  be  set,  the  plants  never  seem  to  go  wrong. 
It  certainly  seems  to  enjoy  moisture  at  this  season, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  too  few  things  that  continues 
bright  in  dripping  weather. 

Saxifraga  ohioensis. — When  this  distinct 
species  is  looked  at  from  a  short  distance  its  flowers 
remind  one  of  those  of  Gypsophilapaniculata,  being 
small,  pure  white,  numerous,  and  sparsely  displayed 
in  panicles.  The  habit,  however,  is  dwarfer  and 
more  rigid.  For  rockwork  it  is  useful ;  it  comes  in 
when  the  flowers  of  most  other  Saxifrages  have  gone 
by.  It  is  seen  to  best  advantage  when  growing 
beside  plants  with  bright  red,  yellow,  or  bine  flowers. 
The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  though  not  so  free  a 
grower  as  most  of  the  European  species.  That  may 
not  be  much  against  it,  but  for  producing  the  best 
effect  strong  tufts  or  a  group  of  smaller  plants 
should  be  grown.  John  Wood. 

WoodriUe,  Kirlistall. 


CARNATIONS  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

I  CANNOT  but  express  my  regret  that  my  plants 
both  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground  are  unfortu- 
nately without  any  kind  of  shelter  from  the  pitiless 
rains  which  fall  so  incessantly.  It  is  melancholy 
indeed  to  see  blooms  rotting  upon  the  plants  before 
they  are  half  expanded.  I  have  not  this  season 
seen  any  Carnations  that  were  growing  in  the  open 
but  presented  to  view  this  unfortunate  condition, 
and  I  have  envied  those  growers  who,  like  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell,  can  give  their  plants  the  advantage  of  a 
glass  or  tiffany  covering  overhead,  while  the  sides 
are  open  to  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Not  only  have 
my  flowers  rotted  day  after  day,  but  it  has  been 
practically  impossible  to  get  much  among  the  plants 
It  is  only  by  taking  advantage  of  a  break  in  the 
weather  and  lifting  and  placing  certain  selected  va- 
rieties in  pots,  that  I  have  been  able  to  layer  them. 
Only  this  morning  I  have  examined  two  plants  of 
that  fine  yellow  variety  Germania.  I  find  to  my 
sorrow  that  three  fine  blooms  I  had  hoped  to  have 
taken  to  Bath  on  September  4  are  hopelessly  dis- 
figured ;  the  blooms,  saturated  with  moisture,  hang 
down  their  heads  in  the  most  depressed  manner, 
and  this  is,  I  should  think,  the  fate  of  a  large 
number  of  Carnations  grown  in  the  open  air  this 
stmamer. 

I  have  visited  from  time  to  time  a  great  many 
ardent  florists  who  are  successful  growers  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  for  exhibition.  The  invariable 
rule  is  to  grow  their  plants  in  pots  in  the  open  air, 
shading  from  sun,  rain,  and  wind  such  flowers  only 
as  they  required  for  the  exhibition  table.  Mr. 
Dodwell's  frames  are  the  nearest  approach  to  glass- 
houses I  have  seen,  and  I  wish  "A.  H."  would  take 
the  trouble  to  see  them  and  he  would  at  once 
modify  his  statements.  The  frames  are  made  of 
stout  woodwork ;  the  stand  on  which  the  plants  rest 
is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  worms,  air  circulating  freely  below  and 
around.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  confine- 
ment ;  they  are  in  reality  in  the  open  air,  only  that 
at  the  flowering  time  glass  lights  or  a  light  canvas 
or  tiffany  are  placed  over  the  roof  as  a  protection 
from  rain  and  hot  sun.  For  health,  strength,  and 
constitutional  vigour,  I  will  back  Mr.  Dodwell's 
plants  against  any  "A.  H."  has  ever  grown  or  seen. 
Layers  from  plants  treated  in  this  way  last  summer 
have  in  my  own  garden  grown  as  strongly  and 
flowered  as  freely  and  finely  as  any  raised  and 
grown  in  the  open  ground. 

It  is  a  pity  loose  statements  are  made  that  cannot 
be  verified.  It  is  unfortunate  statements  of  this 
character  should  be  made  in  The  Garden  without 
adequate  illustration  of  their  truth  and  reality.  In 
the  name  of  the  florists  up  and  down  the  country 


who  grow  Csrnations  in  pots,  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  insinuations  contained  in  paragraphs  3 
and  4  of  "A.  H.'s"  paper  on  page  191  cannot  be 
justified.    They  are  untrue  and  misleading.— R.  D. 

*if*  We  sent  the  above  to  "  A.  H.,"  who  replies  as 
below.  We  may  say  that  "  A.  H."  has  abundant 
means  of  knowing  what  he  talks  about. — Ed. 

Apparently  Mr.  Dean  fails  to  see  from  what 
standpoint  the  article  on  Carnations  was  written, 
namely,  the  extended  culture  of  hardy  selfs  in  Eng- 
lish gardens.  Mr.  Dean  speaks  solely  from  a  florist's 
point  of  view,  and  asserts  that  "  the  statements 
made  cannot  be  verified."  I  have  this  year 
visited  Mr.  Dodwell's  collection,  and  saw  all 
the  plants ;  I  have  also  seen  the  best  trade  collec- 
tions this  season.  When  visiting  one  of  the 
trade  collections — the  day  happened  to  be  hot — I 
had  to  endure  the  heat  of  a  glasshouse  in  order  to 
see  the  flowers,  and  upon  asking  for  information  as 
to  Carnation  growing  out  of  doors,  was  informed 
that  "  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  good  bloom  in  the 
open  air."  In  striking  contrast  to  this,  I  mentioned 
at  p.  191  the  collection  of  2000  in  the  open  garden, 
and  the  plants,  in  spite  of  this  exceptional  season, 
have  flowered  profusely,  amply  verifying  every  word 
said  about  them.  What  the  florists  grow,  and  how 
they  grow  them,  has  little  bearing  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Carnation  in  gardens.  Mr.  Dean  will 
back  Mr.  Dodwell's  plants  against  any,  and  I  would 
add  that  a  man  must  be  a  poor  cultivator  indeed 
if  he  could  not  grow  good  plants  beneath  glass, 
and  show  good  blooms  imder  canvas. — A.  H. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

The  variable  forms  and  colours  now  seen  in  this 
section  of  Dahlias  are  considerable,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  they  supplant  the  show 
varieties  in  public  favour,  so  far  as  regards  their 
use  for  household  decorations.  The  stiff-looking 
show  varieties  are  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  house, 
but  the  form  of  the  Cactus  varieties  is  quite  the 
opposite.  There  is  every  appearance  of  their  having 
a  bright  future  before  them.  I  have  a  collection  of 
eight  Cactus  kinds  before  me,  and  although  some 
of  the  flowers  are  rather  formal,  they  are  very  dis- 
tinct. Some  of  the  varieties  have  quaint  colours, 
while  others  are  clear  and  distinct.  They  make  a 
pleasing  arrangement  when  associated  together. 
The  most  striking  flower,  both  in  form  and  colour, 
is  William  Rayner.  About  two-thirds  of  the  lower 
petal  of  every  flower  is  of  a  dark  salmon  colour,  the 
centre  being  bright  primrose.  The  petals  forming 
the  centre  of  the  flower  are  pointed,  whUe  the 
others  are  imbricated.  Picturata  magnifica  is  a  large, 
loose  flower  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet  colour,  with 
rounded  petals.  William  Darvil,  crimson-purple 
flowers,  large  and  distinct,  is  a  very  desirable  variety, 
as  it  furnishes  a  shade  of  colour  much  wanted  in  this 
section.  Zulu,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  dark  flower, 
but  wanting  in  size  and  substance.  Henry  Patrick 
is  a  white  variety,  but  the  colour  is  not  pure.  The 
best  white  varieties  are  Mrs.  Tait  and  Constance, 
both  of  which  should  be  in  every  collection.  Mrs. 
Hawkins  is  indispensable  on  account  of  the  soft 
primrose  colour  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  a  pretty 
contrast  to  the  lower  petals,  which  fade  to  a  dark 
lilac  colour.  Germania-nova. — If  this  variety  has 
a  fault,  it  is  that  the  flower  is  too  formal  in  outline 
and  too  full,  but  the  colour  being  lilac  it  is  valuable 
for  the  variety  it  affords.  It  is  a  question  whether 
this  sort  and  William  liayner  should  be  included  in 
the  Cactus  section  on  account  of  the  shape  of  their 
flowers,  but  they  are  so  distinct  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
classify  them.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  true  Cactus 
varieties  should  be  classed  with  inferior  forms,  for 
they  are  so  useful  and  distinct  that  we  cannot  well 
have  too  many  of  them.  J.  C.  C. 


Aster  Comet. — This  is  a  comparatively  new  in- 
truiluction  of  tlie  Victoria  type,  and  aa  fine  as  it  is 
distiuct.  It  might  fairly  bo  termed  the  largest  flowered 
Aster  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  when  well  grown  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  full,  and  symmetrical.  ^  It 
makes  one  of  the  finest  exhibition  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  needs  to  be  grown  in  good  soil  and  the 
flowers  disbudded  in  order  to  have  them  in  perfect 
form.    The  flowers  are  formed  of  ribbon-like  petals, 
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the  ground  soft  pink,  -with  side  margins  of  white.  I 
tliink  it  must  Vave  originated  as  a  sport  from  a  pretty 
rosy  piuk-coloured  Victoria,  as  it  is  found  many  nf  the 
flowers  will  go  back  to  this  ehaiacter.  Even  in  this 
form  it  is  highly  attractive,  although  when  of  the  true 
striped  character  it  is  doubly  so. — R.  D. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
A  MIXED  PLOWEK  BED. — When  re-arranging  a  set  of 
beds  in  the  spring  for  large  foliage,  or  what  are  gene- 
rally known  as  sub-tropical  plants,  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  that  a  bed  or  two  of  suitable  flowering  plants 
might  look  well  in  association  with  fine-leaved 
plants.  This  idea  was  put  into  practice,  and  the 
experiment  has  turned  out  a  complete  success.  I 
note  one  large  oblong-shaped  bed  that  is  surrounded 
■with  beds  of  Castor-oil  plants,  Wigandias,SoIanums, 
and  Eucalypti.  The  flowering  plants  consist  of 
Lilies  of  various  kinds,  Gladioli,  Pentstemons, 
Japanese  Anemones,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  and 
Phloxes,  the  groundwork  plants  to  these  being 
tufted  Pansies,  Harrison's  Mask,  and  Veronica 
rupestris.  The  effect  of  such  brightness  of 
flowers,  in  conjunction  with  the  sombre  surround- 
icgs,  can  only  be  described  by  the  word  "grand," 
an  appellation  that  many  visitors  have  applied  to 
it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  is  my  own 
opinion,  [and  I  have  determined  to  have  more  of 
such  beds  another  season. 

SUMMEE  -  FLOWERING       ChKYSANTHEMDMS. —  I 

wish  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  this  early  sec- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums  for  late  summerandautumn 
display  in  the  flower  borders.  We  have  now  used 
them  rather  extensively  for  three  seasons,  and  this 
year  they  are  more  in  favour  than  ever,  and  both  in 
variety  and  extent  the  resolve  Is  made  to  further 
increase  their  numbers  next  year.  They  are  now 
planted  in  single  file  here,  there,  and  anywhere  in 
the  mixed  flower  border,  but  by  mistake  a  number 
of  old  plants  were  planted  together  on  a  vacant 
piece  of  ground  that  is  reserved  for  surplus  flower- 
ing plants  of  any  kind,  and  the  effect  of  this  large 
mass  of  flowers  is  so  telling  that,  instead  of  single 
plants,  it  is  intended  next  year  to  plant  the  early- 
flawering  Chrysanthemums  in  groups  of  three,  five, 
or  seven,  according  to  the  size  of  plot  that  may  be 
vacant.  Of  course,  in  the  front  part  of  borders  and 
on  margins  there  must  necessarily  be  some  approach 
to  a  formal  style  of  planting,  and  in  such  a  position 
the  single  plant  style  will  probably  prove  to  be  the 
best.  The  varieties  that  at  the  present  time  pro- 
duce the  gayest  effect  are  the  light  and  deep  yellow 
varieties  of  Mme.  Desgrange,  Nanum,  St.  Mary, 
Pieoooite,  Lyon,  and  Mme.  Jolivart. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — We  have  planted  these  in 
various  ways,  that  is,  singly  as  dot  plants  on  a  cushion 
of  Sedum,  mixed  with  other  bedding  plants,  and  in 
a  mass  by  themselves,  but  never  till  this  season  have 
I  hit  on  (to  my  mind)  the  right,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  the  best  way  of  arranging  them.  Our  finest 
plants  occupy  two  large  circular  beds,  the  soil  of 
which  was  made  specially  good  for  the  Begonias, 
and  that  they  appreciate  it,  the  s'ze  and  free- 
flowering  state  of  the  plants  are  snflicient  evidence. 
Not  a  plant  is  less  than  a  foot  across,  and  is  stout 
and  high  in  proportion,  with  flower-stems  innumer- 
able, and  so  stout  that  the  flowers  stand  well  up 
without  a  particle  of  labour  having  been  expended 
on  staking.  The  effect  of  such  a  mass  of  fine 
flowers  would,  of  course,  be  grand  without  any  ad- 
dition, but  their  beauty  is  very  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  dot  or  standard  plants  of  the 
variegated  Abutilon  Thompsoni.  These  plants  tone 
down,  give  refinement,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Fern  fronds  do,  to  what  otherwise  would  be  a 
gaudy  bouquet.  The  next  best  way  to  arrange 
these  plants  is  to  plant  them  singly  a  good  distance 
apart,  and  fill  in  the  groundwork  either  with  Sedum 
glauoum,  Herniaria  glabra,  Antennaria  tomentosa, 
or  variegated  Mesembryanthemums. 

Another  effective  bed. — I  have  always  con- 
tended, and  do  so  still,  that  simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment, even  in  complicated  geometric  patterns,  is 
the  most  telling;  I  could  give  several  instances, but 
one  must  suftice.  The  bed  is  one  of  a  series  of 
similar  ones  in  a  geometric  garden,  the  form  is  long 
(16  feet),  with  semicircular  ends,  and  the  width 


7  feet.  Right  round  the  bed  runs  a  narrow  border 
cutupintolozenge-shapedsegments.formed  with  that 
best  of  all  green  carpeting  plants,  Herniaria  glabra; 
the  small  beds  thus  formed  are  filled  in  with  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemums,  Alternantheras,  and 
Kleinia  repens.  This  border  forms  what  I  call  the 
framework  for  the  flowers  that  occupy  the  central 
and  by  far  the  largest  breadth  of  the  bed,  and  this 
is  filled  with  Fuchsias,  planted  somewhat  thinly, 
the  undergrowth  to  these  consisting  of  white  and 
blue  tufted  Pansies  and  the  sky-blue-flowered  Aga- 
thiea  coelestis,  this  plant  in  other  beds  of  similar 
size  and  arrangement  being  replaced  by  dwarf- 
flowered  Ageratums,  and  the  tufted  Pansies  by 
pink-flowered  Pelargoniums  and  the  sweet-scented 
variegated  Pelargonium  Lady  Plymouth.  Each 
arrangement  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

Propagation  of  bedding  plants. — Of  the 
several  drawbacks  connected  with  the  bedding- 
out  system  this  is  by  no  means  the  least.  No 
sooner  are  the  beds  effective  than  hacking  them 
about  for  cuttings  begins.  I  have  used  the  word 
"hacking "  designedly,  because  it  best  expresses 
the  way  that  many  do  mutilate  their  beds  at  this 
season.  As  I  do  not  and  will  not,  I  can,  with  a  good 
conscience,  suggest  a  more  excellent  way.  The 
first  being  to  propagate  kinds  that  strike  well  in 
spring,  and  that  make  as  good,  and  often  better, 
plants  when  struck  at  that  season  than  when  done 
in  the  autumn,  only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  get 
cuttings  in  the  spring ;  by  so  doing,  not  only  do  the 
beds  escape  mutilation  now,  but  room  in  the  houses 
is  spared  for  other  plants  throughout  the  winter 
months.  Another  way  is  to  make  one  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  getting  of  the  cuttings,  and  he, 
having  been  charged  not  to  injure  the  present  effect 
of  the  beds,  will  be  careful  to  take  only  such  cut- 
tings as  can  be  spared  without  doing  this.  As  a 
rule,  all  soft-wooded  plants— Pelargoniums  excepted 
—are  best  propagated  in  spring,  so  that  only  a  few 
stock  pots  of  each  are  required.  Pansies,  Violas,  Cal- 
ceolarias, Gnaphaliums,  Leucophytons.and  plants  of 
similar  hardiness  need  not  be  propagated  (and, 
therefore,  the  beds  remain  uninjured)  till  the  end 
of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of  October,  but, 
meantime,  the  frames  and  handlights  intended  for 
them  should  be  got  ready. 

General  work. — I  placs  foremost  the  main- 
tenance of  neatness,  and  at  this  season  in  parti- 
cular, when  flowers  and  plants  are  at  their  very  best, 
weeds  look  sadly  out  of  place.  Keep  tall  plants 
securely  tied  to  supports ;  wind  storms  are  due, 
and  neglect  of  this  may  prove  vexatious.  Keep 
dead  flowers  and  seed  vessels  picked  off  all 
plants  that  are  expected  to  flower  continuously. 
Pinch,  or  peg  into  form  all  plants  in  formal  arrange- 
ments. The  hap-hazard  rule  of  letting  plants 
take  care  of  themselves  is  sadly  out  of  place 
in  this  connection,  and  those  who  do  not  care  for 
the  labour  this  involves  should  altogether  discard 
geometrical  designs.  Cut  bad  flowers  off  Roses 
and  pull  up  all  suckers.  Plants  worked  on  the  Ma- 
netti  stock  are  giving  us  a  lot  of  work  of  this  sort 
this  wet  season.  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  and  all 
herbaceous  plants  should  at  all  times  be  kept  free 
of  faded  flowers.  W.  Wildsmith. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Scented  Carnations.— Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Tbe 
GiRDEN  oblige  bv  telling  me  the  best  Carnation  for  scent, 
apart  from  the  Cloves  and  the  Fainted  Lady,  which  I  find 
has  a  most  pleasant  perfume  ? — F. 

Dracocephalum  Ruyschianum.— A  great  merit 
witli  this  i>laiit  is  that  it  flowers  throughout  the  late  summer 
and  autumn,  when  its  bl<ic  flowers  are  most  acceptable,  and 
a  pleasing  change  to  counteract  the  predominance  of  yellow, 
a  colour  which  generally  is  then  most  abundantly  displayed 
in  the  various  Ilelianthemums,  HeUniums,  and  Rudbeckias. 

Picotee  Mrs.  Sharpe. — The  florist  includes  rose 
and  scarlet-edged  Piootees  under  one  lieadhig,  but  there 
is  now  Bucli  a  distinctness  of  character  about  the 
scarlet-edged  varieties,  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
create  a  new  section  of  scarlet  edges.  The  variety  that 
heads  this  list  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  comparatively 
new,  has  a  singularly  pure  ground,  which  contrasts  in 
a  romaikable  manner  with'  the  broad,  bright,  rosy 
scarlet  edge.  It  is  quite  distinct  in  colour  and  should 
be  in  every  collection.     The  raiser  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharje 


of  Birmingham.    Mr.  E.  Dodwell  mentions  that  the 
habit  of  growth  is  tail  and  robust. — R.  D. 

Dianthus  Atkinsoni.  —  If  Sir.  Wood  would 
kindly  give  some  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  Dianthua 
Atkinsoni,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  such  splendid 
specimens,  he  would  confer  a  favour  on  a  good  many 
who  find  it  impossible  to  keep  it.  I  find  it  nearly 
always  dies  after  flowering,  and  that  it  is  ditiicult  to 
strike  or  even  to  layer,  for  the  layers  flower  and  then 
die.  I  have  made  inquiries  from  the  herbaceous  fore- 
men of  three  of  the  largest  nurseries,  and  they  tell  me 
their  experience  is  similar  to  mine. — A.  J.  B.  S. 

Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyl.— The  season, 
however  cold  or  wet,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  had 
effect  on  this  charming  plant.  It  is  more  robust  than 
the  type,  and  may  he  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  greater 
height  and  .absence  of  the  beard  on  the  lower  lip  of  the 
flower.  With  us  it  always  flowers  more  freely  on  a 
light,  sandy,  well-drained  soil  with  full  exposure. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  take  offsets,  which  should  be 
potted  singly  in  good  rich  soil,  placed  in  a  shady  posi- 
tion, and  by  spring  will  he  ready  to  plant  out.  This 
process  is  necessary,  as  the  old  clumps  socn  wear  out ; 
at  least  such  is  our  experience. — K. 

CEnotbera  fruticosa  and  glauca.  —  These 
f  01  ms  seem  to  be  more  puzzling  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  In  Torrey  and  Gray's  "  Flora  of  North 
America"  both  are  described,  hut  instead  of  giving 
the  well-known  form  CE.  Fraseri  under  fruticosa,  as 
we  always  see  it  in  our  gardens,  it  is  described  under 
glauca.  I  have  had  what  were  said  to  be  the  two 
species  growing  in  my  garden,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  I  could  not  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  In  a  note  with  CE.  glauca  in  the  above  work  it 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  glabrous,  and  more  or  less  glau- 
cous, with  broader  leaves  and  larger  flowers  than  05. 
fruticosa.  The  latter  is  described  as  being  hairy  or 
almost  glabrous.  Can  anyone  growing  plants  under 
these  names  distinguish  them  sufficiently  for  garden 
purposes  ? — K. 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum. — I  find  if  the  main 
stems  or  shoots  of  this  fine  autumn  Daisy  be  pinched 
early  in  the  summer,  that  a  large  number  of  side 
shoots  are  thrown  up,  and  the  average  height  of  the 
plant  is  reduced  fully  one-third.  As  this  Pyrethrum 
is  ordinarily  so  very  tall-growing,  any  method  of 
checking  its  height  is  useful.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  anyone  to  layer  the  tops  of  the  main  stems 
into  pots  about  August  ?  If  that  can  be  done,  what 
charming  dwarf  plants  might  result  later.  Perhaps 
the  tops  put  in  during  July  as  cuttings  would  strike 
as  ordinary  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  will,  and  thus 
produce  good  heads  of  bloom.  As  the  point  of  each 
main  stem  throws  up  a  cluster  of  flowering  shoots, 
very  pretty  plants  carrying  fine  heads  of  bloom  18 
inches  high  shovJd  result. — A.  D. 

Narcissus  Ajax  bicolor.— In  The  Garden, 
Sept.  8  (p.  227),  it  is  rightly  said  that  Ajax  bicolor 
is  the  type  and  origin  of  the  grandest  Trumpet 
Daffodils,  of  which  Horsfieldi  seems  to  have  been 
the  first.  I  believe  also  that  Salisbury  is  probably 
right  in  saying  that  this  Ajax  bicolor  was  intro- 
duced from  Montpellier  in  1787,  as  this  is  about  the 
time  that  it  first  appears  on  the  scene  of  Daffodils. 
I  believe,  however,  that  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that 
it  was  in  cultivation  in  England  before  this.  An 
examination  of  old  herbaria  at  Kew  has  led  me  to 
think  that  the  N.  bicolor  of  Linnajus  was  a  different 
plant,  more  nearly  allied  to  typical  N.  Pseudo-Nar- 
cissus. What,  then,  is  the  wild  origin  of  Ajax 
bicolor?  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  Pyrenean  N.  muticus  of  Gay,  a  very 
variable  flower  both  in  size  and  colour,  out  of  which 
Haworth  made  six  distinct  species.  N.  muticus  is 
the  only  truly  wild  Daffodil  I  have  ever  seen  with 
the  broad,  fleshy,  round-tipped,  upright  foliage  of 
Ajax  bicolor,  and  though  an  approach  to  it  is  to  be 
found  amongst  the  Daffodils  imported  from  the 
Pyrenees  as  variformis,  I  believe  that  this  name  is 
given  to  crosses  between  N.  muticus  and  the  Pyre- 
nean form  of  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus,  called  N.  nobilis 
by  Redouts.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  in  the 
Pyrenees,  where  I  found  spaces  between  beds  of  N. 
nobilis  and  N.  muticus  filled  with  N.  variformis. — 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  E(hje  Hall,  Malpas. 

liilium  Batemanniae. — This  must  be  included 
among  the  late-flowering  Lilies,  that  is  to  say,  those 
that  bloom  about  the  same  time  as  L.  tigrinum.and 
which  are  just  on  the  wane,  as  the  d'fl'erent  varie- 
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ties  of  L.  speciosum  commence  to  expand.  The  in- 
dividual blooms  of  this  Lily  bear  a  very  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  form  of  L.  elegans,  or 
Thunbergianmn,  known  as  vennstnm,  and  their 
colour  is  a  deep  warm  apricot — a  very  pleasing  tint. 
In  all  respects,  save  the  flowers,  it  differs  in  a 
marked  manner  from  venustum,  for  whereas  this 
last  only  reaches  a  height  of  about  a  foot,  L.  Bate- 
mannife,  when  well  developed  is  four  or  five  times  as 
high.  Both  the  foliage  and  the  bulbs  are  also  widely 
different  from  those  of  venustum,  which  is  generally 
past  some  little  time  before  Batemannise  opens  its 
earliest  blossoms.  L.  Batemannii«  is  by  no  means  a 
difficult  Lily  to  grow,  and,  besides  this,  large  num. 
bers  are  usually  imported  from  Japan  during  the 
winter  months.  These  bulbs,  as  a  rule,  travel  well, 
and  may  be  depended  upon  to  flower  the  following 
season. — H.  P. 

Gladioli. — How  very  finely  the  scarlet  brench- 
leyensis  has  bloomed  ;this  season  in  spite  of  the 
wretched  weather.  However,  we  must  not  be  hasty 
in  attributing  this  excellence  to  the  present  season, 
as  some  may  be  due  to  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
old  bulbs  last  year,  which  enabled  them  to  develop 
strong  new  ones.  The  proof  will  probably  be  found 
next  year,  when  we  shall  see  how  the  bulbs  behave. 
Very  likely  theplants  have  not  hadtoomuch  moisture 
for  the  roots,  although  it  has  been  bad  for  the 
flowers.  It  was  noticeable  that  many  of  the  spikes 
seen  in  the  Messrs.  Kelway's  collection  at  the  West- 
minster Drill  Hall,  last  week,  were  of  great  length, 
some,  in  fact,  the  longest  I  have  seen,  but  whether 
due  to  the  absence  of  heat,  which  often  causes  the 
older  plants  to  fade  early,  or  to  the  sustaining  root 
moisture,  is  noteasily determined.  Itistobedeplored 
that  whilst  the  Messrs.  Kelway  exhibit  their  grand 
collection  of  flowers  so  widely,  showing  that  they  at 
least  can  grow  Gladioli,  yet  how  rarely  do  we  find 
these  noble  autumn  flowers  grown  in  private  gar- 
dens. It  may  be  that  their  scanty  culture  is  due  to 
inherent  weakness,  but  there  is  no  want  of  that  in 
brenchleyensis  at  least.  Some  may  be  due  to  the 
necessity  for  lifting  and  proper  storing  of  the  bulbs 
through  the  winter— work  occasionally  forgotten 
until  too  late  in  many  places,  and  some  to  the  unfit- 
ness of  Gladioli  spikes  for  cutting,  as  they  are  too 
big  for  ordinary  vase  decoration.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  half  dozen  clumps  in  bloom  make  a  bril- 
liant display,  and  afford  a  good  reason  why  Gladioli 
should  form  a  very  prominent  feature  in  flower  gar- 
dens through  the  late  summer  and  autumn.— A.  D. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Pear  Jargonelle.— Mr.  Barker  senas  us  some  of 
the  finest  samples  ot  this  Pear  we  have  ever  seen  A 
good  point  in  favour  of  this  fi-uit  is  its  great  beautv 
T  hen  well  grown. 

Holianthuses  from  Ireland.— All  the  Sun- 
flowers are  very  beautiful  here  jnst  now.  The  old- 
fashioned  double-flowering  form'(Helianthus  grandi- 
plenus),  blooms  of  which  1  send  you,  I  find  very  useful 
for  cutting.- W.  B.  Hartland. 

ic^  ^^^  Eucalyptus.— A  Eucalyptus  planted  in 
ISSII  and  now  measuring  2!)  feet  in  height  may  be 
seen  in  the  gardens  of  Earl  Jersey  at  Baglan  House 
nfar  this  place.  This  ia  considered  the  finest  speci- 
men m  this  part  of  the  country.— K.,  Briton  Ferry. 

Campanula  pyramid  alls.— We  recently  noted 
1  hue  speeimen  of  this  at  The  Grange,  Farnborough. 
It  sprang  up  in  tlie  gravel  walk  cloEe  to  the  outer 
wall  ot  a  glasahoueu  and  grew  strongly,  sending  up 
several  flower-spikea  nearly  0  feet  high,  which  were 
coven.'il  with  flowers. 

_  Catalpa  pyringsefolia.— A  Catalpa  tree  which 
18  now  m  lull  flower  in  my  garden  presents  a  very 
handsome  appearance,  somewhat  similar  to  that  nf  the 
common  Horse  Chestnut.  The  tree  was  planted  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  this  ia  the  first  time  of  flower. 
ing.— T.  A.  illTCUKLL,  EliiiKfcail  ai„>U,  Clislrlmrxt. 
Beschorneria  bracteata.-Tliis  keeps  throwing 
upquite  a  number  of  secondary  spikes  of  flower,  so  I 
send  you  part  of  one  to  look  at.  The  bracts  are  far 
dul  er  than  those  grown  in  .June,  but  in  .spite  of  all  the 
cold  and  wet  of  this  season  the  effect  in  the  garden  is 
really  handsome,  so  that  I  feel  satisfied  it  is  a  fine  ad- 
dition to  seaside  plants  of  bold  character.  A  central 
stem  10  feet  high  with  three  lesser  ones  round  (such 


as  the  plant  from  which  this  came)  is  quite  remarkable 
as  well  as  handsome. — E.  Woodall,  Scflj-f/oroH(;?t. 

Amaryllis  Halli.— I  send  you  a  spike  of  Ama- 
ryllis Halli,  which  was  mentioned  in  The  Gakden  for 
March  24  (p.  268).  This  is  a  quite  new  and  perfectly 
hardy  species,  and  has  been  obtained  from  North 
China.  Like  A.  belladonna,  it  flowers  in  autumn 
when  the  leaves  are  withered.— C.  G.  van  Tubek- 
GEN,  Jan.,  Hanrlem. 

Montbretias  at  York.— One  of  the  finest 
features  in  the  York  Nurseries  at  the  present  time  is 
the  fine  display  of  the  new  varieties  of  the  Montbi-e- 
tias.  They  are  all  fine  decorative  plants,  especially  so 
the  varieties  elegans,  sulphurea.  Fiery  Star,  Golden 
Sheaf,  pyramidalis  and  crooosmiooflora.  Good  rich 
sandy  loam  suits  them  well.  They  are  quite  hardy. 
— R.  P. 

Altheea  frutex.- This  is  Tone  of  the  best 
autumn-flowering  shrubs  we  have,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose it  ought  to  be  more  freely  planted.  It  is  also 
well  adapted  for  town  gardens,  for  at  the  present 
time  there  are  some  fine  bushes  of  it  in  Battersea 
Park.  The  plants  are  one  mass  of  flower,  and 
embrace  several  shades  of  colour.  One  large  bush 
was  particularly  noticeable.  It  was  fringing  a  bank 
of  Evergreens,  and  its  large  crimson-stained  white 
flowers  were  admirably  shown  up  by  the  dark  green 
background. 


up  in  autumn  and  stored  away  where  they  are  safe 
from  frost.  In  spring  they  are  gently  started  in 
heat,  being  afterwards  hardened  off  and  planted  out. 
One  of  the  plants  was  standing  on  a  little  mound, 
where  its  flne,  broad,  arching  foliage  and  noble 
spikes  were  seen  to  great  advantage. 

Landscape  gardening  in  India. — The  young 
Indian  prince,  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda,  who  has 
travelled  much  in  Europe,  is  so  charmed  with  its 
great  gardens  and  parks,  that  he  intends  to  rival 
them  if  possible  in  his  own  dominions.  He  has 
therefore  retained  the  services  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, Mr.  William  Goldring,  of  Kew  (who  was  for 
some  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Gaeden), 
to  design  and  lay  out  some  extensive  gardens  around 
his  palaces  at  Baroda  and  some  public  parks  and 
gardens  there.  Mr.  Goldring  will  also  during  his  stay 
in  India  advise  the  Gaikwar  as  to  the  best  means  of 
establishing  a  school  of  gardening  among  his  young 
native  men,  and  he  will  also  organise  a  department 
of  public  parks  and  gardens. 

Bananas. — I  send  some  Bananas  taken  from  a 
cluster  numbering  about  165  fruits.  Many  of  them 
weigh  over  G  cz.  each  and  a  few  are  under  5  cz  ,  so 
that  the  cluster  would  weigh  over  56  lb.  Is  not  this 
an  unusual  weight  for  Bananas  in  this  country  1  A 
small  plant  was  planted  two  years  ago  at  the  back 
of  a  lean-to  stove  without  any  preparation  of  the 
soil.  The  temperature  of  the  house  in  winter  never 
exceeds  60°.  The  plant  was  in  bloom  last  Christmas, 
but  owing  to  the  low  temperature  and  the  damp 
atmosphere  of  the  house  many  flowers  decayed.  I 
would  advise  those  who  can  spare  a  good-sized  corner 
in  the  stove  to  give  the  Banana  a  trial,  as  apart 
from  its  value  as  a  dessert  fruit  it  merits  attention 
for  the  tropical  appearance  it  gives  to  the  imme- 
diate surroundings. — R.  Potteb,  St.  Clerc  Gardens, 
Kemsinij,  Sereiwals. 

Cyclamens  planted  out.— On  calling  at  The 

Oaks,  Epsom,  a  few  days  ago,  I  observed  a  batch  of 

Cyclamens,    the    seed    of    which   was   sown   last 

November,  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  at  the  end 

of  May  in  frames.     The  growth  of  the  plants  was  a 

proof  that  this  method  of  growing  young  Cyclamens 

is  the  correct  one.    The  leaves  were  of  large  size, 

beautifully  marbled,  and  their  texture  thick  and 

leathery,  while  the  flower  buds  at  the  base  were 

very  numerous.    Both  sorts  are  here  treated  on  the 

same  'generous    principle  and  with   equally  good 

'RnV>i-n<,^^:»«„      mi.      Tir  ■■,.  results,  for  all  have  already  used  up  their  liberal 

,we°sl^^n?ari   tT^       Wedding    Iris   of   allowance  of  space  of  about  14  inches  square  in  the 

'e^ ai J trdX':,l^°.'.Tri"1!^  ^^^  ^^If.^^^    -se  of  the  gi|nt  varieties,  and  1 1  inched  in  that  of 

the  smaller.  The  plan  is  certainly  well  worthy  of 
general  adoption,  as  not  only  do  the  plants  do 
better  in  every  way,  but  their  doing  so  is  a  surer 
and  easier  method  of  keeping  them  free  from  their 
insect  enemies,  whilst  considerable  labour  is  saved 
in  regard  to  watering. — F. 

Cosmos  bipinnatus. — This  Mexican  annual  is 
not  much  grown,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens. 
This  is  surprising,  considering  it  is  a  plant  worthy 
ot  culture  for  its  graceful  foliage  alone,  the  beauty 
of  which  is  admired  weeks  before  the  plants  flower. 
The  plants  when  well  grown  form  nicely  branched 
pyramids  from  'A  feet  to  1  feet  high,  each  shoot  being 
well  clothed  with  finely  cut  foliage,  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  Carrot.  The  reddish-purple  flowers  are 
usually  produced  during  September  and  October, 
and  not  only  are  they  borne  upon  the  tips  of  the  shoots, 
but  as  they  fade  smaller  flower-spikes  are  thrown 
out  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  down  the  sides  of 
the  shoots.  Both  last  year  and  this  we  saw  the 
Cosmos  doing  well  at  Betteshanger  Rectory,  in  Kent. 
Last  3  ear  the  plants  were  grown  in  the  open  ground, 
but  when  fr  jst  came  there  were  still  so  many  flowers 
showing  tha";  they  were  potted  up  and  placed  in 
the  consetvatory,  where  they  bloomed  for  a  long 
time.  This  year  another  method  has  been  tried. 
They  were  grown  on  in  large  pots  and  plunged  out- 
side in  the  flower  garden.  Owing  to  the  backward 
season,  as  jet  they  have  not  shown  flower,  but  their 
flne  form  and  elegant  foliage  have  made  them  con- 
spicuous. When  cold  comes  they  can  be  removed 
to  the  conservatory,  where  they  will  be  beautiful 
for  mmy  weeks.  This  Cof  iiios  certainly  surpasses 
many  of  the  more  popular  annuals. 


A  fine  Allamanda. — I  recently  saw  a  very  fine 
Allamanda  at  Harlaxton  House,  Grantham.  It  was 
growing  in  a  large  pot,  but  the  roots  had  passed 
through  the  bottom  into  a  small  border.  The  plant 
was  trained  all  along  the  centre  of  a  span-roofed 
house.  Every  shoot  was  laden  with  blooms,  and 
the  whole  plant  was  such  a  mass  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  see  a  green  leaf.  I  counted  upwards 
of  500  expanded  blooms,  while  there  was  a  much 
larger  number  than  that  yet  to  open.  I  was  in- 
formed that  this  year's  profusion  of  bloom  is  not 
exceptional,  as  it  blooms  as  freely  every  season. C. 

Hypericum  kalmianum.— This  North  Ameri- 
can  St.  John's  Wort  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  forms  a 
little  dense  bush.  It  comes  into  flower  in  June 
and  continues  for  two  or  three  months.  The 
flowers,  borne  in  little  panicles  of  from  five  to  seven, 
are  of  medium  size,  the  yellow  stamens  gathered 
closely  together  forming  quite  a  ball.  On  the 
rockery  at  Tottenham  there  are  several  nice  bushes, 
which  had  been  in  flower  six  weeks  when  we  noted 
them,  and  they  promise  to  continue  for  another 
such  a  period. 


Iris 

Lord  Howe'  

in  an  open-air  border  near  the  lake  in'  the  gardens 
of  Tresco  Abbey,  Scilly  Islands.  It  first  bloomed 
there  in  1887,  but  this  year  has  thrown  up  a  spike  5 
feet  in  height,  and  it  has  borne  about  60  of  its  large 
white  flowers.  Mr.  G.  D.  Vallance,  the  gardenir, 
writes  that  the  plant  was  presented  to  Mr.  Dorrien- 
Smith  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  about  six  years  ago.  It 
is  a  handsome  species,  which  has  thwarted  the 
efforts  of  many  good  cultivators,  and  Mr.  Smith  and 
his  gardener  may  feel  proud  of  their  success  — 

F.  W.  BUHBIDGE. 

Carnations  for  the  open  garden.— The  best 
batch  of  garden  Carnations  we  have  seen  from  any 
nursery  comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Harkness,  Bedale 
Yorks.  They  are  mostly  one  coloured  sorts,  and 
far  more  effective  than  the  bizarre  striped  forms  of 
the  florist.  Nurserymen  who  grow  Carnations  too 
often  only  treat  them  as  pot  plants  and  requiring 
as  much  care  and  cost  as  cool  Orchids.  If  during 
the  Carnation  season  a  visit  is  paid  to  one  ot  these 
nurseries  it  will  probably  be  found  that  there  are  no 
Carnations  planted  out,  as  it  the  Carnation  came 
from  Timbuctoo.  Therefore  we  hope  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness will  go  on  treating  this  fine  plant  as  a  hardy 
flower.  It  IS  one  of  the  noblest,  but  the  way  so- 
caUed  florists  haw^  grown  it  for  ages  has  robbed  our 
gardens  of  its  beauty. 

Crinum  giganteum.  —  This  lovely  Crinum, 
though  generally  regarded  as  a  stove  species,  has 
flowered  well,  both  last  year  and  this,  in  the  open 
garden  at  Betteshanger  Rectory.  We  recently  noted 
several  fine  specimens  carrying  good  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  well  they  have 
developed  in  such  a  cold  year.    The  bulbs  are  taken 
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CHAM.EROPS  FORTUNEl. 

The  Chamrurops  Fortunei  (or  excelsa)  figured 
in  the  engraving  was  one  of  several  planted  by 
me  about  sixteen  yeara  ago.  It  was  then,  I  sup- 
pose, a  two-year-old  plant,  and  it  is  now  between 
8  feet  and  0  feet  high.  They  stand  fully  exposed 
to  the  sea  to  the  south  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, but  sheltered  on  other  sides  by  woods. 
The  soil  is  almost  pure  sand  and  peat.  They 
flower  more  or  less  every  year,  but  the  fruit 
never  sets.  They  are  never  given  any  shelter 
in  winter.  I  have  two  or  three  other  Fan 
Palms,  which  also  grow  in  the  open,  the  best 
growing  being  Chamrerops  hurailis,  and  next  to 
that  one,  1  think,  is  Sabal  Palmetto,  but  I  am 
not  sure.  The  C.  humUis  remains  very  dwarf, 
more  so  than  is  its  habit  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Among  other  exotic  trees  of  interest  1  have, 
Acacia   dealbata,    which  grows   luxuriantly  all 


Y.  gloriosa,  the  other  sorts  none  of  them  at- 
taining so  great  a  height.  Azalea  indica  is 
with  me  perfectly  hardy,  and  flowers  as  freely 
as  indoors.  I  have  grown  many  other  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  from  Japan, 
Australia,  and  other  parts  with  various  success. 
By  the  way,  I  may  remark  that  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  uncinatum  is  worthy  of  being 
much  more  largely  used  as  an  edging  plant  than 
it  is.  I  have  had  edgings  of  it  for  years.  They 
never  seem  damaged  by  the  frost,  and  flower 
profusely.  It  grows  quickly,  and  requires  clip- 
ping every  year.  H.  R.  Dugmobe. 
The  Monnt,  ParJcstone,  Dorset. 


Propagating. 


M0NTBRBTIA8.  —  These   beautiful    plants   can   be 
very    quickly    increased,    for   if    planted    out   in 


Chamterops  excelsa  iu  flower  in  a  Dorsetshire  garden.      Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph 

sent  by  Earl  Nelson. 


about  my  grounds  and  floweis  well,  some  of  the 
trees  being  now  sixteen  years  old. 

I  have  several  species  of  Eucalyptus,  notably 
the  very  elegant  E.  Gunni.  The  Laurus  Catn- 
phora  flourishes  in  my  grounds,  as  does  the 
Benthamia  fragifera,  but  the  latter  has  never 
flowered  with  me.  Several  of  the  Drac^euas 
grow  very  well  in  the  open,  some  being  10  feet 
or  12  feet  high.  All  the  Yuccas  seem  to  thrive. 
I  enclose  a  photograph  1  took  the  other  day  of 
one  in  flower,  which  I  should  think  must  be  1 
13  feet  or  14  feet  high.     This  is,  of  course,  the 


the  open  ground,  creeping  underground  stems  are 
pushed  out  in  all  directions,  so  that  a  few  bulbs, 
if  in  good  soil,  will  soon  form  a  large  mass  or 
clump  thickly  packed  with  flowering  stems.  All 
that  is  necessary  then  to  obtain  a  good  stock  is  to  lift 
the  clump  when  dormant,  and  divide  to  the  extent 
required.  If  the  bulbs  are  needed  for  flowering  in 
pots  a  very  good  plan  is  when  lifting  them  to  select 
the  best  bulbs  only  for  the  purpose,  and  to  replant 
the  smaller  ones  in  order  to  keep  np  the  stock. 
TheseMontbretiashaveonegreatdrawback.inasmuch 
as  the  foliage  is  apt  to  turn  jellow  before  the  plants 
flower,  and  on  that  account  they  should  not  be 


planted  in  light  dry  soil,  but  rather  where  the  roots 
will  be  fairly  moist  throughout  the  summer.  While 
the  above  mode  of  increase  is  the  most  suitable  for 
the  commoner  kinds,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
propagate  from  a  single  bulb  as  quickly  as  possible 
(in  the  case  of  a  new  variety,  for  instance),  and  with 
such  I  have  derived  by  far  the  greatest  measure  of 
success  by  potting  the  bulb  in  some  good  light  soil 
directly  after  it  was  received,  which  would  be  when 
dormant,  and  then  treating  it  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  creeping,  stoloni- 
ferous-like  stems  would  directly  after  they  reached 
the  sides  of  the  pot  mount  upward  and  make  their 
appearance  above  ground  in  the  shape  of  two  or 
three  unfolding  leaves.  Then  on  being  turned  out 
of  the  pot  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  these  offsets 
have  formed  a  root  or  two  of  their  own  just  below 
the  leaves,  and  if  they  are  then  cut  off  and  potted 
into  small  pots.they  quickly  start  away.  If  shifted  on 
or  eventually  planted  out  some  of  them  will  flower  the 
first  season,  while  the  parent  bulb  will  grow  away 
as  freely  as  if  it  had  not  been  thus  deprived  of  its 
first  crop.  Of  course  the  main  or  centre  tuft  of  foliage 
must  not  be  interfered  with  or  injured  in  any  way. 

Seedling  Fbens  — Where  there  are  a  number  of 
these  in  various  stages  of  development  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  go  over  them  all  at  the  present  time, 
and  either  to  prick  them  off  or  pot  them  into  small 
pots  as  may  be  necessary.  The  reason  for  giving  them 
a  thorough  overhauling  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  that  if  overcrowded  during  the  winter  many  of 
them  (especially  the  more  delicate  kinds)  are  very 
liable  to  decay,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  something  be  done  to  prevent  this  happening 
before  winter  sets  in.  If  delayed  longer  than 
this  the  young  roots  do  not  take  hold  of  the  new 
soil  so  kindly  as  they  do  now.  In  the  case  of  spores 
that  were  sown  late  in  the  season  they  will  probably 
have  covered  the  soil  with  a  dense  Moss-like  cushion, 
and  if  attempts  be  made  to  winter  them  in  this 
state  they  would  certainly  decay.  In  the  case  of 
such  delicate  subjects  as  these  the  pricking  oflE  is 
efliected  by  filling  some  well-drained  pots  with  light 
soil  sifted  fine,  and  though  levelled  over  it  must  not 
be  pressed  down  at  all,  thus  leaving  a  soft  bed  for 
the  reception  of  the  young  growing  spores.  Then 
with  a  pointed  stick  a  little  clump  not  larger  than 
the  top  of  a  pencil  is  lifted  and  deposited  in  its 
jilace  in  the  new  soil,  when  if  gently  pressed  with 
ihe  forefinger  it  enters  the  soil  (purposely  kept 
light)  quite  deeply  enough  to  fix  it  securely  in  its 
place.  Where  the  seedlings  are  farther  advanced 
and  the  young  fronds  make  their  appearance,  the 
plants  should  be  pricked  ofE  in  just  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  soil  must  be  somewhat  firmer,  for  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  a  dibble  for  the  roots.  In 
either  case,  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  the  young 
Ferns,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  close  propagating 
case  for  a  time  until  they  recover  from  the  shift, 
after  which  those  which  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
throw  up  fronds  can  be  placad  on  a  shelf  or  in  a 
similar  position.  A  necessary  article  among  young 
seedling  Ferns  is  a  watering-pot  with  a  very  fine  rose. 

Blandfoedias  from  seed  —  This  beautiful 
class  of  Australian  plants  is  usually  increased  by 
division,  but  this  is,  especially  in  the  case  of  some 
kinds,  an  extremely  slow  process,  so  that  to  many 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  propagate  the  Blandfordias 
from  seed.  To  obtain  perfect  seed  artificial  fertilisa- 
tion is  necessary,  and  even  then  some  of  them  do  not 
seed  very  freely.  The  plants  should  be,  especially 
when  in  flower,  kept  in  a  light  airy  structure,  as 
perfect  seed  is  under  such  conditions  more  likely  to 
be  obtained  than  it  they  are  kept  close  and  shaded, 
though  where  the  blooms  are  required  for  ornament 
they  must  then  be  protected  from  the  sun.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  when  ripe  in  some  well-drained 
pots  of  soil  consisting  principally  of  peat  and  sand 
with  a  little  loam.  In  a  warm  greenhouse  or  inter- 
mediate house  temperature  they  soon  make  their 
appearance  above  ground,  and  when  large  enough 
the  young  plants  must  be  potted  off,  using  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  for  sowing,  and  taking  care  also  not 
to  injure  the  stout  fleshy  roots  in  any  way.        T. 


Fuchsias  from  seed. — Fuchsias  are  so  readily 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  there  ere  now  so  many 
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good  varieties  ia  caltifation,  thit  to  most  people  it 
may  appear  that  seedlings  are  not  reqaired;  but 
still  in  the  case  of  plants  raised  from  seed  there  is 
the,  to  many,  great  pleasure  of  anticipation,  even 
though  when  the  plants  flower  most  of  the  hopes 
are  dispelled.  By  saving  seed,  however,  from  only 
a  few  good  varieties,  most  of  the  progeny  will  turn 
out  good  showy  kinds.  Fuchsias  may  be  treated  as 
annuals — that  is  to  say,  it  the  seed  is  sown  in  a 
gentle  heat  about  the  end  of  January  and  the  young 
plants  pricked  off  and  potted  when  necessary.  They 
will  then  make  rapid  progress,  and  the  majority  of 
them  will  yield  a  wealth  of  blossom  during  the 
latter  halt  of  the  summer. — H.  P. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse.— Lilies.— Most  of  the  failures  that 
occur  in  pat-grown  Lilies  may  be  attributed  to  the 
repotting  being  deferred  until  the  roots  have  begun 
to  move.  The  young  roots  are  extremely  brittle,  so 
that  when  the  old  soil  has  to  be  shaken  out  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  roots  being  broken.  Any 
harm  done  in  this  way  is  much  more  injurious 
to  Lilies  than  to  most  other  plants,  as  they  seem 
almost  incapable  of  making  good  the  loss  of  young 
roots.  Most  of  the  old  roots  die  annually  about  the 
time  the  tops  die  down.  The  period  that  intervenes 
between  the  decay  of  the  tops  and  the  recommence- 
ment of  root-growth  varies  considerably  in  different 
species.  L  candidum,  which  is  now  much  used  as 
a  pot  plant,  is  the  quickest  in  commencing  to  push 
roots  after  the  stems  have  died.  There  is  no  fixed 
time  when  the  plants  are  in  a  condition  to  require 
potting,  as  the  time  they  are  started  and  the  way 
they  are  subsequently  treated  have  much  to  do  with 
the  completion  of  the  growth ;  consequently  it  is 
necessary  to  repot  when  each  set  of  bulbs  happens 
to  be  in  a  state  that  requires  it.  My  practice  is  to 
repot  every  year.  If  the  bulbs  remain  a  second 
season  in  the  same  soil,  assistance  by  the  aid  of 
manure  water  is  given,  but  there  is  less  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  small  bulbs,  and  those  that  have  at- 
tained full  siz3  do  not  bloom  so  well  as  when  the 
soil  is  annually  renewed.  For  most  Lilies  good 
turfy  loam  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  fibrous 
peat,  some  leaf-mould,  rotten  manure,  and  sand  is  a 
good  compost.  Toe  different  forms  of  L,  pardali- 
num  do  best  in  peat  alone,  but  wherever  peat  is 
used,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  it  should  contain 
plenty  of  fibre.  The  heavy,  black,  boggy  stuff  that 
is  sometimes  used  for  pot  plants  is  totally  unsuited 
for  Lilies,  as  for  most  other  things.  Some  Lilies 
require  more  room  than  others,  bat  it  is  a  mistake 
to  overpot  any.  L.  auratum  is  an  instance,  especi- 
ally when  the  bulbs  are  newly  imported,  and  in  no 
case  is  it  well  to  grow  too  many  bulbs  in  a  pot.  L. 
speciosum  will  bear  larger  pots,  but  seven  or  eight 
good-Biz3d  bulbs  are  enough  for  a  luinch  or  IG-inch 
pot.  It  will  generally  be  found  better  to  have 
three  or  four  bulbs  together  than  a  larger  number. 
The  soil  should  not  be  too  moist  when  used,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  afterwards 
drenched  with  heavy  rains.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  be  let  get  too  dry  or  the  young  roots  will 
suffer.  An  ordinary  garden  frame  with  the  lights 
at  hand  so  that  they  can  be  put  on  when  the 
weitherijwet  is  the  most  suitable  place  to  keep 
the  bulbs  in  during  the  autumn.  L.  Harrisi,  L. 
eximium.and  the  common  variety  of  L.  longiflorum, 
that  flowered  in  spring,  and  also  any  plants  of  L. 
auratum  that  bloomed  early  should  at  once  be  at- 
teided  to. 

Roman  Hyacinths.— To  have  these  Hyacinths 
in  bloom  early  the  bulbs  require  to  be  potted  soon 
enough  to  admit  of  their  making  plenty  of  roots 
before  they  are  put  into  heat.  They  will  not  bloom 
well  if  excited  into  growth  before  enoagh  roots  are 
present  to  support  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
ihese  small  Hyacinths  much  room ;  six  or  seven 
bulbs  may  be  put  into  a  7-inch  pot.  They  do  as  well 
in  moderately  deep  seed-pans  as  in  pots.  It  pans 
are  used,  a  score  of  bulbs  may  be  put  intoa  medium- 
Biz3d  one.     The  idea  that  any  kind    of   scil   will 


answer  for  these  and  other  bulbs  is  a  delusion. 
Good-sized,  well-matured  bulbs  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess, but  these  will  flower  better  when  potted  in 
rich  soil.  Turfy  loam  with  some  rotten  manure  in 
it  is  the  best  soil  for  these  and  other  forced  bulbs, 
using  sand  in  proportion  to  the  heavy  or  light 
nature  of  the  loam.  In  plunging  the  pots  there 
should  be  enough  fine  ashes,  sand,  or  other  material 
under  them  to  prevent  worms  entering. 

IIARD-WOODED  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. — Prepara- 
tion should  be  made  for  housing  plants  ot  this  de- 
scription that  have  been  stood  out  of  doors  to 
harden  their  growth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  them  in 
without  delay  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  frosty 
nights.  In  the  north  it  is  not  safe  even  in  ordinary 
seasons  to  aUow  the  tender  kinds  of  greenhouse 
plants  to  remain  out  after  the  third  week  of  the 
present  month,  unless  there  is  means  of  giving 
them  some  protection,  such  as  when  the  plants  are 
stood  under  a  light  wooden  framework  with  mov- 
able blinds  attached  or  with  loose  lights  overhead. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens. — The  white  and 
yellow  varieties  of  this  Chrysanthemum  in  pots  that 
have  been  stood  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
should  shortly  be  taken  inside,  for  although  there 
may  not  be  enough  cold  to  injure  the  plants,  it  may 
interfere  with  their  flowering.  Old  specimens  ot 
the  white  sort  that  have  hard,  woody  stems,  if  well 
treated  through  the  summer,  should  now  be  in  free 
growth  and  thickly  studded  with  bloom-buds  that 
will  open  readily  in  a  little  warmth.  With  a  genial 
temperature  in  a  house  or  pit  that  affords  plenty  of 
light  they  will  produce  quantities  of  flowers  all 
through  the  autumn.  The  yellow  varieties,  of  which 
the  best  is  Etoile  d'Or,  are  not  such  free  growers  or 
profuse  bloomers  as  the  white  sorts. 

Autumn-flowering  plants— Such  things  as 
Salvias,  Veronicas,  and  Callas  that  have  been  planted 
out  should  be  lifted  and  potted.  Plants  of  this 
kind  look  the  best  when  not  in  large  pots.  Bat  in 
limiting  them  in  this  matter  there  must  not  be  too 
much  soil  shaken  away  from  their  roots,  neither 
must  the  roots  be  too  closely  compressed  in  the 
pots.  Although  the  plants  in  question  are  less  im- 
patient ot  interference  with  their  roots  than  some 
things  are,  yet  it  too  much  disturbed  it  will  affect 
their  flowering.  They  should  be  watered  moderately 
as  soon  as  they  are  potted.  This  they  will  bear 
without  its  injuring  them, as  it  would  tander- rooted 
plants  so  treated.  If  the  soil  is  not  fairly  moistened 
the  foliage  will  suffer. 

Solanums. — Where  Solanums  have  been  grown 
in  the  open  ground,  or  have  been  planted  out  in 
pits  or  frames,  they  should  now  be  taken  up  and 
potted.  Although  they  will  bear  a  lower  tempera- 
ture without  sustaining  injury  than  most  green- 
house subject?,  it  is  best  to  pot  them  whilst  there  is 
time  to  allow  ot  their  making  enough  root  growth 
in  the  pots  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition 
through  the  winter.  If  the  lifting  is  deferred  until 
the  weather  becomes  cold  the  plants  will  fail  to  get 
established.  After  potting  give  a  good  watering, 
and  shut  them  up  ia  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  only 
giving  a  little  air  until  the  roots  have  begun  to 
move  in  the  soil,  when  more  air  should  be  gradually 
admitted,  but  not  suSioient  to  make  the  leaves  flag. 
Should  the  weather  be  sunny  a  little  shade  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  from  rising  too 
high,  which  would  necessitate  more  air  than  the 
plants  would  at  first  bear. 

Stove.- Gardenias. —  The  best  Gardenia  for 
general  cultivation  is  G.  intermedia,  as  it  will 
flower  better  in  winter  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
The  size,  purity  of  colour,  fragrance,  and  appear- 
ance ot  the  blooms  and  the  handsome  foliage  make 
it  one  ot  the  most  favourite  flowers,  especially  for 
using  in  a  cut  state.  At  no  season  are  the  flowers 
so  much  prized  as  in  the  depth  of  winter,  during 
which  time  many  growers  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  open,  the  buds  sometimes  fallirg  oil  after 
they  have  attained  a  large  sizs.  Failure  in  this  way, 
or  through  the  buds  refusing  to  open,  is  frequently 
attributed  to  want  of  sun ;  but  in  reality  it  is 
often  through  absence  of  enough  light.  Wte-e 
Gardenias  are  well  grown  and  strong,  with  the  buds 
prominent  ia  autumn  and  th?re  is  suflioi'jDt  heating 


power,  the  plants  should  be  kept  at  a  night  tempe- 
rature ot  70°.  Then  it  they  are  stood  with  their 
tops  close  to  the  roof  in  a  light  house  the  flowers 
will  open  during  the  dead  of  winter.  In  most 
stoves  it  is  difficult  to  get  large  sp3cimens  suffi- 
ciently near  the  roof-glass,  but  this  cin  be  got  over 
by  making  cuttings  of  branches  that  have  several 
shoots  and  which  have  set  their  buds.  They  may 
be  taken  off  from  6  inches  to  H i  inches  long,  putting 
them  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  drained,  and  three-parts 
filled  with  peat,  to  which  a  moderate  amount  of 
sand  has  been  added,  filling  up  with  sand  alone. 
'J'reat  them  in  the  usual  way,  giving  them  a  heat  of 
about  70°,  and  not  keeping  them  closer  than  is 
necessary  to  prevent  flagging.  It  this  happens,  or 
it  the  cuttings  are  too  closely  confined,  most  likely 
the  buds  will  fall  off.  The  cuttings  will  soon  strike. 
When  they  are  well  rooted,  gradually  inure  them 
to  the  full  air  of  the  house.  Keep  the  little  plants 
close  to  the  glass;  a  shelf  over  the  pith  at  the 
warmest  end  ot  the  house  is  the  right  position  for 
them.  Let  the  soil  be  fairly  moist  and  the  atmo- 
sphere moderately  charged  with  moisture,  but  do 
not  syringe  much  overhead.  Treated  in  this  way 
little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  having  flowers  at 
Christmas  and  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year.  Little  plants,  such  as  described,  will  fre- 
quently produce  from  twelve  to  eighteen  blooms 
during  the  winter,  as  the  shoots  will  make  a  little 
growth  and  set  more  buds.  T.  B. 


Crossandra  undulaefolia.-  This  is  a  stove 
plant  of  very  easy  cultuie,  and  one  that  may  be  had 
in  bloom  at  almost  any  season  ot  the  year.  It  bears 
a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Aphelandras,  the 
flowers  being  borne  in  a  terminal  spike,  as  in  the 
different  members  ot  this  genus,  but  they  are  larger 
than  the  blooms  of  an  Aphelandra  and  of  a  very 
distinct  bright  salmon  colour.  Tnis  Crossandra  is 
apt  to  run  up  somewhat  leggy,  especially  in  a  very 
warm  structure,  so  that  it  should  be  stopped  occa- 
sionally during  its  earlier  stages,  but  perhaps  it  is 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  several  are 
grouped  together  in  a  large  pot  or  pan.  Though 
such  a  distinct  and  pretty  subject,  it  is  compara- 
tively unknown  in  gardens,  but  still  it  can  be  propa- 
gated very  readily  by  means  of  cattings,  A  coloured 
plate  ot  this  Crossandra  was  given  in  The  Garden, 
Dec  15,  188;;,— T. 

The  Scarborough  Lily. — Few  plants  will 
thrive  with  so  little  care  and  attention  as  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  are  not  many  subjects 
that  can  be  brought  in  competition  with  it  at  this 
particular  season  of  the  year.  The  principal  con- 
sideration in  the  culture  of  this  A^allota  is  in  potting. 
Use  only  sush  soil  as  will  remain  sweet  and  fresh 
for  years,  as  it  dislikes  very  luich  being  disturbed 
at  the  roots,  and  flowers  mush  better  when  the 
pot  or  pan  in  which  it  may  be  growing  is  crammed 
with  bulbs.  For  this  reason  a  very  good  compost 
is  fibrous  loam,  with  an  admixture  of  silver  sand, 
as  this  will  stand  for  years  without  turning  sour. 
In  obtaining  a  stock  ot  this  Vallota  the  best  va- 
rieties should  be  sought  after,  for  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  to  be  found  among  them,  some 
flowers  being  much  superior  to  others.  A  grand 
variety  is  that  ot  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given 
in  The  Garden,  September  11,  188G,  under  the 
name  ot  Vallota  purpurea  magnifies. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.-STOVE  AND  QREENHOUSE. 


Impatiens  Hawkeri. — This  is  now  fioweriuK 
freely  in  tho  Kcw  collection,  maintaiii'jig  its  posit  on 
:u  not  only  one  of  tlio  freest  bloinueri  ia  the  genas,  but 
the  richest-coloured  Touch-me-not  that  has  ever  been 
introduced.  Tliia  plant  is  one  of  Mr.  Bull's  intrndue- 
tions,  and  when  in  his  csta,ljlishment  a  few  days  ago  lie 
told  me,  when  Sl3^aking  of  this  fpecies,  that  ho  had 
never  found  it  produce  s^eds.  Have  the  readers  of 
The  Gauden  met  with  similar  experience!'  A  coloured 
lieure  of  this  plant  appeared  in  The  Garden  for 
M.arch  1!),  1887.— W.  H.  G. 

Flowers  for  vsrindow  boxes. — In  the  Paris 
(lower  markets  1  recently  noted  a  system  of  growing 
('diniiis  in  polfl  in  company  with  Gladioli.  This  gives 
a  capital  b.icUKround  for  the  flowers  of  the  latter,  and 
nnk;!s  up  an  liar.uoniom  and  highly  decorative  wliole. 
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I  have  never  seen  this  system  adopted  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  everyone 
having  large  windows  to  decorate,  more  especially  as 
the  roots  of  both  plants  may  be  preserved  from  year  to 
year.— W.  H.  G. 


Orchids. 

W.      H.     GOWER. 

CYPRIPBDIUMS  IN  FRANCE. 

LouviERS,  situated  on  the   river   Eure,  about 
seventeen  miles  south  of  Rouen,  is  an  ancient 
town  in  Normandy.  It  is  famous  for  its  beautiful 
church,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  tlie  first 
crusade,  for  its  manufactory  of  broadcloth,  and 
for  its  magnificent  collection  of  Slipper  Orchids 
grown  by  Dr.  H.  Carneus.     Dr.  Oarneu.s  is  a 
most  enthusiastic   grower  of   Orcliids,  and  his 
collection  of  Cypripediums  is  a  very  complete 
one.  He  also  raises  seedlings,  for  which  perhaps 
he  has  not  been  awarded  due  honours,  and  I  do 
hope  to  see  a  thoroughly  good  form  of  the  genus 
Cypripedium  bearing  his  name.      The  houses 
are  very  small,  and  the  plants  are   not  large 
specimens,  but  exceedingly  numerous,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  doctor  gets  as  much  en- 
joyment out  of  the  medium  siztd  plants  as  many 
other  growers  do  from  large  examples.     These 
plants  are  kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature, 
in  which  they  grow  moat  freely  and  flower  pro- 
fusely, and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  in  all  the 
gardens  which  I  visited  during  my  short  journey 
in  France  cultivators  incline  to  cool  treatment, 
to    which    their    plants    respond    by    growing 
vigorously  and   blooming   well.     Amongst   the 
prmcipal  kinds  flowering  with  Dr.  Carneus  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  which  was  about  the  dullest 
in  the  whole  season  for  Cypripediums,  I  noted 
C.  superbiens,  perhaps  the  finest  form  I  have 
ever  seen ;  a  magnificent  variety  of  C.  Dayanum 
with  the  light  variegation  in  the  leaf,  and  which 
should,   I   think,  deserve  a  varietal  name,  as 
the  variegation   in  the   two   plants   known  by 
this  name  is  so  very  distinct.    Here,  as  in  other 
places   in   France,    I    found    wonderfully    fine 
forms  of  C.  Hookerse,  finer  by  far  than  the  first 
imported  plants,  which,  by  the  way,  were  im- 
ported by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  Low, 
of  Clapton,  and  were  named  in  honour  of  the 
lady  of  Sir  Wm.  Hooker.  C.  superciliare  roseum 
is  a  very  fine  form  ;  as  seen  here  it  is  quite  dis- 
tinct and  a  most  desirable  form,  but  I  have  seen 
plants  under  this  name  in  which  I  could  not 
distinguish  any  ditference  from  the  type  ;  indeed 
I  observed,  in  looking  over  this  collection,  that 
the  species  and  varieties  appeared  to  be  scrupu- 
lously true  to  name.     Amongst  others  were  C. 
Harrisianum  in  very  fine  varieties;  Sedeni  and 
candidulum   were  also   good  ;     C.    gandavense, 
with   leaves    much    like    those    of    C.    Lowi, 
amongst  which  it  is  imported,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  deep  rose  colour  ;  C.  Lemoinei,  in 
the  way  of  C.  calurum,  and  C.  villosum  aureum, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  in  bloom  for  four 
months  ;  C.   Robelini  and  C.  tonsum,  together 
with  a  fine  form  of  C.  Lawrenceanum  bearing 
two  flowers  on  a  stem,  were  the  most  noticeable 
ot  the  plants  in  flower,  but  there  were  hundreds 
of  plants  of  Cypripediums,  and  from  these  alone 
the  doctor  observed  he  always  obtained  some 
bloom  for  every  day  in  the  year,  so  that  this  is 
an  additional  recommendation  to  grow  Orchids, 
and  especially  Cypripediums.     I   have   already 
observed  that  this  collection  is  kept  cool,  and 
the  plants   receive  plenty  of  water,  but   they 
are  not  grown  so  cool  as  the  Odontoglossums, 
which  are  also  grown  largely  by  Dr.   Carneus, 
and  which  at  the  time  of  ray  visit  were  out  of 
flower,  saving  a  light  and  very  bright  form  of 
O.  Harryanum,  which  appeared  to  me  more  de- 


sirable than  the  heavy  dark-flowered  varieties. 
0.  Phalsenopsia,  also  grown  cold  here,  flowers 
profusely.  Another  plant  which  grows  well  here 
in  cool  quarters  is  Miltonia  Moreliana,  and  every 
growth  is  flowering.  The  Mexican  La^lias  were 
grown  here  in  the  open  air  last  year  and  pru- 
duced  good  pseudo-bulbs,  many  of  which  pro- 
duced flowers,  but  this  year,  as  with  us  in  Eng- 
land, the  weather  has  been  too  treacherous  and 
bad  to  allow  the  doctor  to  venture  on  the  ex- 
periment. I  saw  little  difference  in  the  routine 
of  management  to  that  practised  in  English 
gardens,  saving  that  the  scaly  portions  of  the 
creeping  rhizomes  of  Polypodium  vulgare  are 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  place  of  peat 
fibre.  One  grower  told  me  he  preferred  it  to 
peat,  and  when  I  asked  him  why,  he  said. 
"  Well,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  us  here  to 
get  such  good  fibrous  peat  as  is  obtainable  in 
England."  This  led  me  to  infer  that  good  peat 
fibre  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  material  for  Or- 
chids by  French  as  well  as  English  growers,  and 
the  Fern  fibre  is  preferred  to  bad  peat  fibre. 
Dr.  Carneus  is  a  devout  lover  of  plants,  and 
is  a  worthy  follower  in  his  devotion  to  our 
own  Dr  Ward,  of  Southampton,  who  for  years 
maiiitained  a  superb  collection.  Again,  the 
medical,  or  any  other  profession  in  England 
never  had  a  more  enthusiastic  lover  of  plants 
than  Dr.  Cooper-Foster,  whose  great  hobby  was 
Filmy  Fernp. 


Spathoglottis  angustorum.— A  beautiful  sub- 
ject for  autumn  flowering,  blooms  of  which  come 
from  Wilton  House,  Southampton.  In  habit  the 
plant  somewhat  resembles  Phajus  bicolor.  The 
spike  is  erect  and  many-flowered,  the  individual 
blooms  being  2  inches  across;  the  sepals  and  petals 
broad  and  full  and  pure  white ;  lip  pale  purple, 
front  lobe  pale  mauve,  with  a  fleshy  yellow  protu- 
berance at  the  base.  It  is  a  very  showy  and  in- 
teresting plant,  and  one  not  yet  generally  known. 
It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  M.  Linden's  introductions. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  — This  is  one  of 
the  very  prettiest  of  autumn-flowering  Orchids,  and 
one  of  the  most  easily  managed.  In  its  native 
country  it  appears  to  be  a  spring  bloomer,  flowering 
in  the  month  of  April ;  here,  however,  it  commences 
about  this  season,  and  continues  for  several  months 
in  beauty.  It  resembles  somewhat  Odontoglossum 
roseum,  but  differs  considerably  in  its  growth  and 
in  the  shape  of  its  lip.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Bickhcuse,  of  York, 
for  the  introduction  to  cultivation  of  this  charming 
plant,  which  enlivens  our  houses  at  this  particular 
season  with  its  bright  rosy  red  blossoms.  I  recently 
noted  some  fine  varieties  flowering  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nursery  at  HoUoway.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  vexillarium— A  dwarf,  slow- 
growmg  plant  of  extreme  beauty;  it  is  a  hybrid 
obtained  by  the  veteran  Djminy  between  C.Fairrie- 
anum  and  C.  barbatum,  and  whilst  retaining  nearly 
all  the  characters  of  the  first-named  parent  it  is 
more  beautiful.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  pure  white  in 
the  upper  part,  the  remainder  being  streaked  with 
deep  vinou?  purple  and  snffused  with  carmine- 
purple;  the  petals,  deflexed  in  the  way  of  those 
of  C.  Fairrieanum,  and  not  curving  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  buffalo  horn,  as  in  that  species, 
are  waved  at  the  edges,  and  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  dorsal  sepal ;  lip  light  brown,  veined  with 
green,  the  claw  spotted  with  deep  crimson.  This 
plant  has  always  been  scarce,  but  I  recently  noted 
a  specimen  with  upwards  of  a  dozen  blooms  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Sander  at  St.  Albans.  It  is  con- 
sidered amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  autumn 
flowering  kinds. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  oenanthum  superbum. — This, 
of  free  and  dwarf  growth,  is  one  of  Mr.  Seden's  most 
beautiful  hybrids.  It  blooms  freely,  and  the  flowers, 
brilliant  and  showy  in  the  extreme,  being  produced 
from  this  season  on  through  the  autumn,  are  valu- 
able.    I   was  never  £o   much   impressed  with  its 


beauty  as  recently  when  I  saw  it  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
large  and  the  ground  colour  pure  white,  a  large 
portion  of  the  upper  part  being  unspotted,  the  re- 
mainder being  ornamented  with  eighteen  or  twenty 
dotted  lines  ot  deep  crimson  ;  these  are  bordered 
with  emerald  green  and  flushed  with  carmine; 
petals  deep  vinous  purple,  reticulated  with  violet ; 
lip  bright  port  wine  colour.  The  lip  and  the 
petals  have  the  appearance  of  being  freshly  var- 
nished. This  most  desirable  variety  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  C.  insigne  Maulei  and  C.  Harrisi- 
anum, and  thrives  well  under  comparatively  cool 
treatment.— W.  H.  G. 


AUGUST  FLOWERING  ORCHIDS. 
Ddeing  the  month  of  August  Orchids  are  in  great 
demand  for    exhibition    bouquets    and    vases    or 
epergnes,  whUe  at  nearly    every  important  show 
prizes  are  offered  for  four  or  more  plants  in  flower ; 
in  fact,  as  far  as  country  districts  are  concerned, 
more  are  wanted  at  this  season  of  the  year  than 
at  any  other  time.     Unfortunately,  the  selection  of 
showy  or  serviceable  species  and  varieties  is  some- 
what limited,  and  I  endeavoured  when  last  at  Mr. 
Cypher's    Queen's    Road    Nurseries,     Cheltenham, 
to  gain  as  much  information   on  the  subject  as 
possible.     One  of  the  best  August  flowering  Orchids 
is  found  in  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  this  being  a  marked 
improvement  on  the  old  C.  labiata,  and  quite  as 
easily  cultivated.     It  succeeds  admirably  with  the 
other  Cattleyas  or,  as  with  us,  in  a  light  plant  stove, 
a  perforated  pan  and  a  compost  of  rough  peat, 
charcoal,  Sphagnum  and  crocks  suiting  it  well.     It 
forms  sturdy  growth,  and  under  ordinarily  fair  treat- 
ment produces  grand  spikes,  each  carrying  three  or 
four  fine  blooms,  which  keep  fresh  in  a  dry  warm 
house  about  three  weeks.     In  common  with  most 
other  Cattleyas,  there  are  various  forms  all  more  or 
less  beautiful,  and  all  capable  of  being  improved 
by  good  cultivation._   Cattleya  crispa,  a  much  older 
favourite  and  of  reiuarkably  easy  culture,  is  equally 
as  serviceable,  though  not  quite  so  showy,  as  the 
majority  of  Cattleyas.    A  plant  of  a  superior  variety 
in  Mr.  Cypher's  Cattleya  house  was  carrying  six 
fine  spikes,  each  with  six  flowers,  the  lip  in  this  case 
being  more  richly  coloured  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
form.    Our  plants  of  C.  crispa  had,  several  years 
ago,  a  rough  time  of  it,  but  they  have  survived 
it  all,  and  now  annually  flower  strongly  in  August, 
remaining   in    a    serviceable     state    for    about    a 
fortnight.    Cattleyas  generally  keep  better  in  a  dry, 
warm  house  or  room  than  they  do  in  a  cool  plant 
house,  where  they  are  often  placed  when  it  is  wished 
to  preserve  the  flowers  as  long  as  possible.     Cat- 
tleya Loddigesi  ought  always  to  be  grown  where 
Orchids  are  required  late  in  July  and  till  the  end  of 
August.    It  is  of  free  growth  and  never  fails  to 
flower.    The  strongest  spikes  produce  four  medium- 
sized,  fairly  showy  flowers,  which  remain  fresh  for 
three  weeks  or  longer,  and  are  fairly  attractive  on 
the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state.    Cattleya  Aclandi;;;  can 
frequently  be  had  in  flower  as  late  as  August,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  of  very  easy  culture  and  not  very 
well  adapted  for  showing  as  a  plant.     When  grown 
either    in    perforated    pots    or    baskets    or    on  a 
charred  block  of  wood  and  suspended  near  the 
glass,  it  produces  its  handsome  flowers  more  freely, 
and  these  keep  fresh  for  many  days.     In  a  large 
coUection  it  is  possible  to  have  the  beautiful  Cat- 
tleya gigas  in  flower  during  August,  and  I  saw  a 
lovely  form  of  it  at  Jlr.  Cypher's.     C.  prismato- 
carpa  was  also  very  beautiful,  and  this  should  also 
bee  ame  a  general  favourite. 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  Orchids  that  could  be  selected  for 
flowering  in  August  and  September.  It  is  said  to 
be  diflioult  to  cultivate,  but  with  us  it  grows  strongly 
suspended  near  the  glass  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove, 
one  young  growth  producing  two  spikes  and  another 
on  the  same  young  plant  one  extra  strong  one 
this  season.  At  Cheltenham  it  is  very  vigorous  and 
free-flowering,  both  fixed  to  boards  and  in  perforated 
pans,  all,  however,  being  suspended  in  a  brisk  heat. 
It  delights  in  a  rough  compost,  and  requires 
plenty  of  moisture  when  growing,  no  dryirg  off 
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being  necessary  to  indaoe  flowering.  The  spikes 
produced  from  the  points  of  the  current  year's 
growths  each  have  about  four  blooms  not  less 
than  i  inches  across,  and  pure  white  in  colour  with 
the  exception  of  a  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  Up.  We 
have  had  flowers  keep  fresh  in  the  house  where 
grown  for  about  two  months.  Dendrobium  Dearei, 
another  evergreen  species,  is  when  well  grown  also 
very  serviceable.  It  does  well  in  pots  filled  with 
ordinary  Orchid  compost,  and  ought  never  to  be 
dried  off,  but  should  be  kept  growing  in  a  brisk 
heat  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  be 
lightly  shaded.  The  pseudo-bulbs  ought  not  to  be 
cut,  as  these  are  capable  of  flowering  three  or  more 
times  and  at  different  seasons  in  the  year.  Each  short 
spike  produces  five  or  six  medium-sizsd  flowers, 
which  are  nearly  pure  white,  and  these  remain  fresh 
for  two  months.  [Mr.  Po'e  hrougld  us  iJic  oilier  day 
a  .y)i7;e  o/this  Iicariru/  twelre  Jiilli/  e.rjMiith'd  Jfoirers. 
— Ed.]  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  which  is  not 
unlike  D.  formosum,  flowers  earlier  in  the  summer, 
bat  at  Cheltenham  plants  were  in  flower  late  in 
August,  and  were  very  attractive. 

Several  Cypripediums  can  be  had  in  flower  during 
August,  among  these  being  the  quaint  C.candatum. 
Same  of  the  flowers  on  Mr.  Cypher's  plants  had 
"tails"  2  feet  in  length.  It  does  well  in  a  brisk 
heat  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  rarely  fails  to 
flower  satisfactorily.  The  rose  form  is  the  best, 
but  either  always  attracts  attention.  I  noticed 
several  plants  of  the  beautiful  Cypripedium  Stonei 
in  flower,  and  this  fine  species  may  well  be  added 
to  the  list  of  possible  August-flowering  Orchids. 
Cypripedium  Godefrojae  and  C.  bellatulum,  a  newer 
and  improved  form  of  the  latter,  are  also  worthy  of 
special  mention,  both  being  of  easy  culture  and 
very  fresh  and  attractive.  Cypripedium  Lawrence- 
anum  is  also  frequently  seen  at  its  best  during  July 
and  August.  Mr.  Cypher  had  several  fine  plants 
flowering  grandly,  and  we  had  it  good  at  the  same 
time.  It  does  not  require  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  the  flowers  remain  fresh  for  sis  weeks  or  longer. 
The  prettily  mottled  foliage  of  this  species  adds 
greatly  to  its  attractiveness. 

By  far  the  best  spike  of  Odontoglossum  Harrya- 
num  I  have  yet  seen  was  produced  in  Mr.  Cypher's 
nursery,  and  those  who  have  a  good  batch  of  this 
comparatively  new  and  very  beautiful  species  will 
find  it  very  serviceable  in  July  and  August.  It 
greatly  improves  on  its  form  as  first  seen  in  this 
country,  the  flowers  being  much  larger  and  show- 
ing up  better  than  previously.  The  spike  just  al- 
luded to  was  carrying  nine  large  richly  coloured 
flowers,  these  being  altogether  distinct  from  those 
of  any  other  species  of  Odontoglossum.  Grown 
in  an  ordinary  Odontoglossum  house,  it  thrives 
admirably  and  is  very  free -flowering.  Where 
a  good  stock  of  OJontoglossums  exist  there 
are  generally  several  0.  Alexandra;  in  flower  in 
August,  and  they  are  much  appreciated  at  that  time. 
Masdevallia  Harryana  is  frequently  very  good 
equally  late,  and  I  also  noticed  M.  Rsichenbachiana 
af  being  attractive  at  the  same  time.  The  quaint 
Masdevallias  Shuttleworthi,  Chimjera,  and  bella 
appear  to  be  nearly  always  in  flower,  but  they  are 
no:  serviceable  to  the  exhibitor.  The  Anguloas 
are  also  well  adapted  for  the  cool  house  and  pot 
culture,  and  when  well  flowered  are  very  handsome 
as  well  as  singular  in  appearance.  As  a  rule  they 
fljwer  earlier  in  the  summer,  but  I  observed  A 
Clowesi,  A.  eburnea,  and  A.  Rackeri  all  quite  fresh 
at  Cheltenham,  and  others  might  safely  retard  their 
plints.  Saccolabium  Blumei  and  the  newer  forms 
can  always  be  had  at  their  best  in  August,  and 
exhibitors  of  plants  especially  ought  to  include  one 
or  lii  5re  of  them  in  their  lists.  They,in  conmion  with 
Vandas,  thrive  and  flower  most  freely  in  gentle 
heat  with  a  moderate  amount  of  shade,  being  grown 
either  in  perforated  pots  or  baskets,  and  given  a  good 
surfacing  of  live  Sphagnum  and  plenty  of  moisture. 
The  spikes  of  bloom  remain  in  a  fresh  state  for 
about  three  weeks.  Oncidium  Lanceanum  also 
thrives  in  a  moderately  strong  heat,  and  can  fre- 
quently be  had  in  psrfection  as  late  as  September. 
Ir,  does  well  on  a  block  and  is  a  beautiful  f  picles. 
Mr.  Cypher  had  Ojcidium  san  jdes  flowering 
blrongly,  bat,  as  a  rule,  this  species  flowers  much 


earlier  in  the  year.  My  list  will  not  be  complete 
without  allusion  to  the  beautiful  and  most  servica- 
able  Epidendrum  vitellinum  ma  jus  arid  Dendro- 
ohilum  filiforme.  The  latter  in  a  cut  state  is 
frequently  seen  in  hand  bouquets,  the  elegant  ra- 
cemes of  yellowish  blooms  falling  gracsfuUy  over 
the  rest  of  the  flowers.  Though  not  at  all  showy, 
it  is  yet  worthy  of  general  culture.  It  is  a  heat  and 
moisture-loving  species,  and  by  no  means  difficult  of 
culture.  The  Epidendrum  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  cool  house  Orchids  in  cultivation,  and 
those  who  possess  a  good  stock  of  plants  may  have 
a  supply  of  bloom  from  May  to  September  inclu- 
sive. It  succeeds  well  in  perforated  pots,  is  of  neat 
habit,  and  never  fails  to  flower.  The  individual 
spikes  are  about  10  inches  long,  and  much  of  this 
length  is  closely  furnished  with  bright  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  which  retain  their  freshness  six 
weeks  or  even  longer.  W.  Igquldbn. 


Cattleya  virginalis  — This  would  appear  to 
be  the  correct  name  of  the  white  form  of  C.  Eldorado, 
oftentimes  found  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  C 
Wallisi.  I  have  recently  noted  it  blooming  in 
several  collections,  but  some  extra  fine  forms  are 
flowering  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  HoUoway, 
where  it  receives  the  same  treatment  as  the  New 
Grenadian  Cattlejas.  In  the  best  forms  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  pure  white  and  the  segments  are 
broad,  thus  forming  a  full  and  well-shaped  flower; 
the  lip  also  is  white,  stained  in  the  throat  with 
bright  orange.  In  the  variety  rosea  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct rose-coloured  blotch  on  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  lip.  The  merits  of  this  Cattleya  are  too 
much  ignored,  seeing  that  it  flowers  during  the 
months  of  Aagust  and  September,  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  very  dullest  time  for  Orchid  flowers, — 
W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum.  —  From  amongst  a 
rich  gathering  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  Bachan,  of 
Southampton,  come  numerous  forms  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  thow  it  to  be  a  valuable  plant  for 
flowering  at  this  season  of  the  jear.  One  variety, 
however,  amongst  the  number  is  specially  remark- 
able, the  individual  flowers  being  upwards  of  :!  in. 
across,  the  segments  broad  and  massive  and  fleshy 
in  texture.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  chocolate- 
brown  transversely  banded  with  yellow,  on  which 
are  numerous  .'pots  of  the  same  rich  hue;  the  broad 
lip  is  rich  violet  in  front,  the  clawed  base  and 
the  small  side  lobes  being  of  a  deep  rich  violet. 
The  blooms  jield  a  delicious  fragrance  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Vanilla,  and  they  remain  in  full 
beauty  for  many  weeks.  In  the  variety  Louvrexi- 
anum,  which  comes  with  the  above,  the  flowers  are 
distinguished  by  the  lighter  brown  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  and  by  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  lip  being 
pure  white.  This  fpecies  is  usually  considered 
difficult  to  grow,  bat  Mr.  Osbornesays,  "  It  gives  me 
no  trouble  here. "  Knowicg  it  to  be  a  native  of 
British  Guiana,  he  gives  it  more  warmth  and  does 
not  load  its  roots  with  potting  material,  but  he  finds 
it  enjoys  copious  waterings. — W.  H.  G. 

Eulophia  guineensis. — This  is  a  magnificent 
terrestrial  Orchid  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  one  that  is  unfortunately  still  rare  in  cultiva- 
tion. I  was  particularly  struck  by  a  plant  of  it 
flowering  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Measures,  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham.  The  spike  was  about  3  feet 
high,  and  bore  seme  three  dozen  or  more  flowers, 
each  of  which  was  about  2i-  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  narrow,  slightly  twisted,  and  of  a 
dull  purplish  hue  ;  the  lip  is  distinctly  three-lobed  ; 
the  short  side  lobes  erect ;  the  front  lobe  is  large, 
cordate,  waved  at  the  edges,  white  or  rosy  white, 
stained  at  the  base  with  crimson,  and  bearing  several 
crimson  streaks  on  the  surface.  The  flowers  remain 
in  full  beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  This  species 
is  a  member  of  a  large  genus,  the  headquarters  of 
which  is  in  the  southern  and  western  portion  of 
Africa.  They  thrive  best  potted  in  turfy  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sandy  peat.  Daring  the  grow- 
ing season  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and 
strong  heat  are  necessary  to  their  welfare,  but  a  long 
season  of  rest  is  injurious.  Many  of  the  species 
are  not  ornamental,  but  this  one  and  its  variety 


purpurea  take  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and 
ornamental  plants  in  the  whole  family  of  Orchids. 
— W. 

Bolbophyllum  umbellatum.— Although  sel- 
dom seen,  this  is  valued  by  those  fond  of  curious 
flowers.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Gibson  to 
Chatsworth  and  flowered  in  this  country  fifty  years 
ago.  Its  flowers,  thick  in  texture  and  lasting  a 
considerable  time  in  beauty,  are  produced  in  an 
umbel,  and  are  of  a  pale  rosy  yellow  colour  dotted 
and  freckled  with  deep  red.  The  plant  thrives  best 
on  a  block  or  in  a  small,  shallow  basket.  I  recently 
noted  this  species  flowering  in  Mr.  Williams'  nur- 
sery at  HoUoway. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Aclandiee. — Some  flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful form  of  this  gem  come  amongst  the  gathering 
from  Wilton  House,  and  Jlr.  Buchan  is  deservedly 
proud  of  his  Cattleyas.  The  best  form  of  this  species 
sent  is  a  flower  upwards  of  -l.V  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  broad,  a  bright  buff,  ground 
colour  approaching  to  Indian  yellow,  transversely 
barred,  tipped  and  spotted  with  deep  pnrpUsh 
brown;  the  large  lip  and  column  are  of  a  deep 
magenta-purple  with  a  blotch  of  yellow  at  the 
juncture  of  the  exposed  column.  The  plant  comes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia,  and  enjoys  an 
abundance  of  light  and  heat.  It  does  not  like  to 
have  its  roots  encumbered  with  too  much  peat  or 
Sphagnum.— W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES  — ORCHIDS. 

AngTsecum  Dubuyssoni.— This  is  a  new  steciesof  a 
somewhat  slender  growth  which  I  do  not  think  has  yet 
fl  wered  in  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  an  erect  spike  of 
bloom  which  much  resembles  that  of  A.  Ellisi.  It  has  been 
impsrted  from  Madagascar,  and  I  recently  noted  mai  y 
pliuts  of  this  species  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Godefroi* 
Lebeuf  at  Argcnteuil  — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  "Wallisi,  or  virginalis.— Numerous 

fine  forms  of  this  variety  of  C.  Eldorado  are  now  flower- 
ing with  Mr.  Horsman  in  his  nursery  at  Colchest**r,  as 
well  as  some  excellent  varieties  of  C  labiata  pallida, 
now  called  Gaskelliaua.  Some  plants  of  Laslia  purpu- 
rata  which  arrived  in  this  country  only  during  the  last 
spring  are  now  flowering. — W.  H.  G, 

Phalsenopsids  at  Kew.— These  plants  are  espe- 
cially showy  jutt  at  present,  many  plants  of  P.  grandi- 
flora  being  in  bloom,  and  most  of  them  good  varieties ; 
beside  this  species  I  also  noted  an  excellent  form  of  P. 
Sanderiana,  P.  violacea,  P.  Esmeralda,  and  the  lovely 
P.  Maria;,  the  last,  one  of  Mr.  Borbidge's  discoveries 
when  travelling  for  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea. 

Cottonia  peduncularis  (The  Bee  Orchid  of 
Ceylon).  — This  is  a  rare  plant  in  cultivation,  an  I 
is  not  a  plentiful  plant  in  its  native  habitats.  It 
was  named  Vanda  peduncularis  by  Lindley,  but  was 
constituted  a  new  geuus  by  Dr.  Wight,  and  named  in 
honour  of  Major  Cotton,  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of 
Orchids  in  India.  It  ii  n.  peculiar  and  interesting  plant 
now  flowering  in  the  Kew  collection,  and  is  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  t)rchid  growers. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  ineurvum  album. — This  is  a  rare 
plant  both  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  fi-de-flowering  qualities 
as  well  as  for  the  purity  of  its  blooms.  It  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  typical  plant,  but  the  whole  of  the 
flower  is  snow-white.  This  superb  plant  I  reoent'y 
noted  in  bloom  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Garden, 
Bois  de  Colombes,  near  Paris,  wheie  it  is  grown  cool. 

Cypripedium  ooncolor  Gardenianum.  — 
This  is  an  e'ei;ant  form  which  I  recently  noted  in  the 
establishment  of  il.  Garden,  Bois  do  Colombes,  near 
Paris,  and  it  appears  to  be  almoft  intermediate  between 
eoncolor  and  tiojefrojaj.  Itretaiusin  agreat  measure 
the  foliage  of  eoncolor,  and  the  leaves  are  pale  green 
beneath,  but  it  appeals  to  be  a  stronger  and  freer 
grower  than  that  plant.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of 
eoncolor  in  shape,  but  are  larger,  the  ground  colour  of 
the  purest  white,  sparingly  dotted  with  crimson. 
Slipper  Orchids  are  well  and  largely  grown  in  this 
estabhshment. — W.  11.  (J. 

Catasetum  Bungerothi.  — Doubtless  this  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  variety  will,  when  hotter  known, 
be  held  in  high  esteem  by  <.)rchid  growers.  It  seems  to 
be  a  plant  of  easy  culture  and  free  flowering.  Our 
plant,  growing  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the  roofiu 
the  warmest  house,  has  made  a  bulb  G  in.  to  7  in. 
long,  which  has  already  produced  a  spike  with  eleven 
of  its  large  ivory  white  flowers,  and  is  now  sending  up 
another  spike  which  promises  to  develop  four  or  five 
flowers.     This  species  seems  to  be  deciduous,  but  tho 
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leaves  are  fresh  and  green  duiiEc  the  season  of  flower- 
ing, and  considerably  add  to  its  beauty. — J.  A.,  Digs- 
well. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

ROSE  FRANCOIS  MICHELON. 
Jdst  as  among  men,  there  are  always  some  few 
who  tower   head    and    shoulders  above    their 
fellows,  whether  physically,  intellectually,    or 
morally,  and  are  universally  considered  "great 


Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Ulrich  Brunnei",  are  by  no 
means  numerous. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  select  list  of  great  Roses 
when  in  1871  Levet  sent  out  Fran9oi8  Michelon. 
If  anyone  had  ever  any  doubts  as  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  variety,  they  should  have  been 
dispelled  this  season,  for  it  has  been  emphati- 
cally a  Francois  Michelon  year  in  the  south  of 
England  at  any  rate  The  flower,  whose  pure 
and  brilliant  rose  colour  is  sometimes  marred 
by  a  burning  sun,  was  exactly  suited  by  the  cool 


Kose  Franijoia  Michelon. 


men,"  so  among  Roses  there  are  some  varieties 
whose  claims  to  be  accepted  as  "great  Roses" 
are  undisputed.  Moreover,  as  in  the  world  of 
men,  although  there  are  plenty  of  good  and 
useful,  not  to  say  indispensable,  members  of  the 
community,  the  number  of  really  great  men  is 
small,  so  in  proportion  to  the  infinity  of  beauti- 
ful Roses  in  cultivation  the  really  great  Roses, 
such  as  General  Jacqueminot,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Marie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  JNIar- 
quise  de  Castellane,  A.   K.  Williams,  Madame 


showery  weathtr,  and  glorious  examples  were 
consequently  seen  on  all  sides. 

One  of  Francois  Michelon's  great  charms  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  however  lar;;e  the  flowers  may 
be  grown,  they  never  appear  coarse,  their  ex- 
quisite and  refined  form,  purity  of  colour,  and 
smoothness  of  petal  invariably  rendering  them 
attractive,  and  although  seventeen  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  its  distribution,  this  beautiful 
Rose  is  still  unsurpassed  among  pure  rose 
colours. 

The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  making  shoots 


often  of  great  length,  and  by  the  pale  green, 
thornless  wood  and  large  foliage  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable amongst  other  varieties  at  any  time 
of  year  ;  and  whUe  it  may  be  regretted  that 
Franjois  Michelon  is  not  a  freer  autumnal,  it 
cannot  for  this  one  failing  be  denied  a  place 
among  the  "mighty  few,"  and  wUl  unquestion- 
ably rank  for  many  years  to  come  as  one  of  the 
"great  Roses." 


THE  RAINS  AND  RED  RUST  ON  ROSES. 
We  wish  to  give  the  cold  rains  their  due.  They 
have  saved  many  places  from  an  impending 
water  famine,  replenished  our  cisterns  with 
water,  and  washed  off  or  drowned  ont  the  red 
rust  from  our  Roses.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  balance  these  advantages  without  travelling  far 
from  the  fair  field  of  Roses.  For  the  present  we 
will  wi  ite  well  of  the  rain  for  ridding  us  of  our  most 
formidable  foe  the  red  rust.  We  cannot  tell  how 
it  was  done.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  once  it  was 
here  and  now  it  has  vanished,  and  that  without 
visible  cause,  barring  the  floodings  of  rain,  mostly 
cold  rain.  Whether  the  cold  perished  it  or  the  wet 
drowned  it  out  we  cannot  certainly  say.  Possibly 
both  had  a  hand  in  its  removal,  the  rain  being  the 
strongest  factor  in  the  matter. 

This  opinion  is  formed  after  much  observation 
and  not  a  few  attempts  to  eradicate  rust  by  arti- 
ficial means.  Bat  Nature  has  done  her  work  more 
thoroughly  and  with  more  effect.  True  in  some  places 
the  white  mould  has  succeeded  to  the  red  fungus, 
and  we  may  not  have  gained  so  very  much  by  the 
change  of  colour.  Bat  the  Roses  have  been  bene- 
fited, for  mildew  is  more  readily  curable  than  the  red 
rust.  The  latter  in  its  worst  state  is,  in  fact,  virtually 
incurable ;  whereas  every  rosarian  has  his  half-dozen 
or  more  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  mildew,  to  say 
little  or  nothing  of  the  universal  panacea— sulphide 
of  potassium.  Besides,  the  sun  may  destroy  mildew 
while  it  is  seldom  we  have  rain  enough  in  the  time 
of  Roses  to  drown  out  red  rust.  Notwithstanding 
the  drowning  of  the  red  rust,  few  rosarians  have  any 
desire  to  see  the  like  of  the  closing  season  again. 

D.  T.  F. 


Kose  W.  F.  Bennett. — After  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written  against  this  Rose,  which  when 
first  distributed  bore  such  a  high  character,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  it  still  retains  its  good 
character  with  some  growers.  I  recently  met  a 
gentleman  from  America  (Mr.  J.  S.  Peterson,  of 
Cincinnati),  who  is  a  large  cultivator  of  Roses  under 
glass,  and  he  told  me  that  he  found  this  Rose  one 
of  the  best  and  most  profitable  to  grow  for  winter- 
flowering.  He,  however,  stated  that  many  of  the 
American  growers  had  discarded  it,  but  considered 
this  was  due  to  the  Rose  not  receiving  favourable 
treatment.  It  appears  to  be  a  Rose  which  requires 
exceptional  treatment,  and  when  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  know  how  to  grow  it,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
fine  Rose.  This  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
seen  the  splendid  blooms  which  have  been  exhibited 
at  various  times  by  its  raiser,  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
Shepperton.  Other  Roses  which  Mr.  Peterson  spoke 
highly  of  were  Catherine  Mermet  and  Perle  des 
Jardins.  Perle  des  Jardins,  however,  does  not  suc- 
ceed well  with  all  growers,  but  when  under  good 
conditions  it  is  certainly  a  grand  Rose.  Sunset, 
another  Rose  of  similar  character,  can  also  be 
highly  recommended. — A. 

Marechal  Niel  Kose. — The  very  hard  pruning 
which  I  gave  my  plants  of  this  Rose  early  in  the 
summer  has  been  fully  justified,  the  heavy  rains 
having  forced  unusually  strong  growth,  the  roots 
being  outside.  Some  old  wood,  stouter  than  broom 
handles  and  cut  through,  has  broken  remarkably 
well,  throwing  up  several  stout  shoots,  now  3  feet 
and  4  feet  in  length.  Buds  worked  on  shoots 
which  broke  from  Lamarque  stock,  a  very  prolific 
stock  for  shoots  of  that  character,  have  already 
given  some  splendid  growths,  whilst  all  over  the 
plant  wheresoever  hard  pruned  a  wealth  of  shoots 
has  broken  and  will  continue  to  make  strong  growth 
for  the  next  six  weeks.     Happily,  such  wood  under 
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glass  withstands  severe  weather,  whilst  it  will 
mature  thorongbly.  Some  persons  seem  afraid  to 
bard  prune  their  Maiechal  Niel  Roses,  and  are  re- 
warded annually  with  small  shoots  and  indifierent 
flowers.  I  do  not  find  that,  whether  on  the  Biier 
or  on  Lamarque  or  Madame  Berard,  or  even  on 
Marie  Gnillot,  there  is  much  difference.  The  chief 
cause  of  such  robust  growth  is  doubtless  found  in 
the  thorough  moistening  of  the  soil,  which  is 
somewhat  stiff,  but  the  roots  evidently  like  it.  I 
have  noticed  some  plants  of  Mart5ohal  Nlel  on 
Manetti,  but  planted  inside  the  house,  and  they 
have  not  made  by  any  means  such  robust  shoots  as 
those  on  outside  borders.  Whilst  so  far  reserving 
every  robust  shoot,  it  is  evident  that  considerable 
thinning  will  have  to  be  done  later.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  whilst  the  buds  worked  on  to  the 
Lamarque  stock  have  proved  so  very  active,  some 
worked  on  strong  shoots  of  Madame  Berard  stock  at 
the  same  time  have  not  yet  pushed  growth. — A.  D. 


Bourbon. 


LIST   OF  GARDEN  ROSES. 

Tlie  best  varieties  are  denoted  iy  an  asterisk. 
Provence. 
Cabbage  or  common  Borgnndy 

*White  Provence  Little  Gem 

Striped  Provence. 

*Eosa  Mundi 

Mdss. 

•Blanche  Moreau        *Common        Muscoea  japoniea 
Chinese,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  Hybrids. 


Blairi  No.  2 
Coupe  d'Hebe 

Alice  Gray 

•Simplex 


•Madame  Plantier 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Dapny 

Ayrshire. 

Splendena 
Many-flowered. 

Grandillora 
Evergreen. 
•Felicite-Perpetue 
Hybrid  Climbing. 
•Fortune's  Yellow,  or  Beauty  of  Glazenwood 
Laura  Davoust  The  Garland 

Species. 
Anemonffiflora  •Maci'antba 

Brunonia  Moscliata  alba 

Clynopbylla  plena  Pomifera 

Indica  Pulveruleuta  alba 

Lncida  *Rubrifolia 

Austrian  Briers. 
Single  Yellow  (R.  lutea)      Persian  Y'ellow 
Single  Copper  (R.punicea)   Harrison's  Yellow 

Hybrid  Sweet  Brier. 

•Hebe's  Lip 
Hybrid  Perpetuals. 


Alphonse  Soupert 
*A.  K.  Williams 
•Anna  Alexicff 
•Baroness  Kothscliild 
Boule  do  Neige 
Camille  Bemardin 
Charles  Lamb 
Charles  Lefebvre,  or  Mar- 

goerite  Brassac,  or  Paul 

Jamain 
Dr.  Andiy 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
•Dupuy  Jamain 
Ella  Gordon 
Etienne  Lovet 
Eugene  Appert 
Florence  Paul 
Garden  Favourite 
•General  Jacqiiemiuot 

M.SIARTNEV. 

Alba  simplex  Marie  Lconida 

Kamanas. 
•Rngoea  alba  Coruscans 

Rosa  Poi.vantha  Hvkriua. 
Anne-Marie  do  Montravel  •Mignonette 
•Ma  Paijncrette  *IVtle  d'Or 

Max  Singer 

Perpetiaj.  Scotch. 
•Stanwell  Perpetual 


Queen 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 


Armosa 

Madame  Isaac  Pereire 

Marie  Pare 

Noisette. 
Aimee  Vibert  Narcisse 

Celine  Forestier  *Ophirie 

•Lamarque  Reve  d'Or 

*Mait'ehal  Niel  *Wm.  Allen  Richardson 

Chinese  or  Bengal. 
Ciamoisie  Superienre  White  Pet 

Mrs.  Bosanquet  Red  Pet 

Hybrid  Tea- scented. 

•Reine  Marie  Henrietta 
•Reine   Olga  de  Wurtem- 

berg 
•Viscountess  Folkestone 


Camoeu3 

•Cannes  la  Coquette 
Longworth  Rambler 
*Madame  Alfred  Catriere 
Marie  Laval!  e  3 


Gloire  Ljounaise 
Glory  of  Cheshunt 
Henri  Ledechaux 
•Heinrich  Scliullheis 
John  Hopper 
Jules  Margottin 
•La  France 
•Madame  Gabriel  Luizet 

Nu  chui*y 

•Marquise  de  Castellane 
Merveille  de  Lycn 
Pride  of  Waltbani 
Pr.ncess  Louise  Victoiia 
Suzanne    Marie     Rodoca- 

nachi 
Thomas  Mills 
•ririch  Brunner 
•Violctte  Bouyer 


•Bouquet  d'Or 
Emilie  Dupuy 

•Anna  Ollivier 
•Caroline  Kuster 
Ethel  Brownlow 
Prancisca  Kruger 
•Grace  Darling 
•Hon.  Edith  Gifford 
Innocente  Pirola 
Jean  Duoher 
Pemet 


Climbing  Tea. 

Gloire  de  Dijon 
Madame  Berard 

Tfa-scenteii. 

Jules  Finger 
Madame  Charles 

* Chedane  Guinois- 

seau 

Falcot 

* Lambard 

•Marie  Tan  Houtte 
Perle  des  Jardins 
•Souvenir  d'un  Ami 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.     MOLYNEUX. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Cultivators  of  Chrysanthemums  for  large 
blooms  will  do  well  to  have  the  branches 
securely  tied  to  the  stakes  and  these  fastened 
to  the  cross  rails  now  that  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  equinoctial  gales  are  usually 
prevalent.  I  do  not  remember  a  year  when 
one  of  these  severe  gales  has  not  visited  us  from 
the  1st  to  the  15th  September.  Blowing  so 
fiercely  as  it  does  from  the  south-west,  often 
accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  much  damage  is 
done  to  the  points  of  the  branches  which  have 
just  set  and  are  commercing  to  swell  the  bloom 
buds.  Many  varieties  having  slender  peduncles 
are  more  liable  to  be  damaged  through  being 
whipped  about  with  the  wind.  Even  if  the 
buds  are  not  broken  off,  they  are  sometimes  so 
bruised  that  the  sap  does  not  flow  easily,  con- 
sequently the  flower  does  not  develop  satis- 
factorily. 1  find  that  when  the  points  of  the 
branches,  say  about  -1  inches  long,  are  left  un- 
fastened to  the  stakes  they  are  extremely  likely 
to  snap  ofl'  with  the  weight  of  tlie  leaves  when 
wet.  Very  liable  to  this  casualty  are  the  varie- 
ties Prince  Alfred  and  Mr.  Brunlees.  We 
generally  lose  more  points  from  the  shoots  of 
these  sorts  than  from  those  of  any  others.  A 
liroken  branch  means  the  loss  of  a  bloom,  and 
this  is  very  annoying  when,  as  it  often  happens, 
those  broken  are  the  scarcest  sorts.  Incurved 
varieties  are  more  liable  to  disasters  of  this  sort 
than  those  of  any  other  section,  and  it  is 
necessary  therefore  to  use  all  possible  care  to 
prevent  accidents  of  this  sort.  The  severe  gale 
of  August  28  ought  to  act  as  a  warning  to  cul- 
tivators with  no  previous  experience  of  dam.ige 
caused  by  winds  and  rain. 

I  find  many  branches  rendered  useless  this 
season  by  reason  of  the  points  being  injured  by 
various  insects,  such  as  earwigs,  &c.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  another  enemy  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  earwigs,  although  they  are  bad 
enough.  The  insect  1  allude  to  is  a  .species  of 
very  small  fly,  dull  red  in  colour,  and  which 
secretes  itself  among  the  young  leave.s  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  point  of  growth,  and 


bores  a  hole  through  the  skin  of  the  stem  in  a 
manner  which  cripples  that  side  of  the  shoot 
and  ruins  the  point.  I  believe  that  this  pest 
has  this  season  been  very  prevalent  in  the  collec- 
tion of  a  leading  grower  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  He  blames  the  earwigs  for  this 
depredation  and  loss  of  many  points  of  plants, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  insect  re- 
ferred to  above.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
means  of  trapping  this  pest.  Earwigs  may  be 
kept  down  by  using  small  pots  half  tilled  with 
Moss,  and  by  examining  them  in  the  morning 
many  may  be  destroyed.  To  show  how  numerous 
they  are,  thirty-six  were  caught  in  a  2i  inch 
pot  one  day  this  week.  Stems  of  Broad  Beans 
in  6-inch  lengths  or  hollow  Bamboo  canes  thrust 
among  the  leaves  of  the  plants  make  excellent 
traps  for  earwigs.  Where  any  branches  are 
spoilt  through  whatever  cause,  it  is  useless  to 
allow  them  to  remain  on  the  plant.  Particularly 
is  it  desirable  to  cut  them  ofl'  this  year,  so  that 
the  remaining  branches  may  have  the  extra 
benefit  of  light  and  sun,  with  a  view  to  assist  in 
the  maturation  ol  the  wood,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  over-ripe  this  season  ;  therefore, 
anything  which  will  aid  the  wood  becoming 
solidified  should  be  done.  It  wUl  also  be  found 
lliat  mildew  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  infest  the 
leaves  when  the  branches  are  thin  as  when  they 
are  huddled  together.  This  is  a  distinct  gain, 
and  a  good  reason  why  these  useless  branches 
should  be  removed  when  it  can  be  seen  they  are 
of  no  service. 

As  there  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  wet 
weather,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
in  watering  the  plants.  The  soil  is  being  soaked 
through  and  through  so  often  now  by  rains  that 
the  foliage  is,  in  some  cases,  showing  the  effects 
by  turning  black,  and  when  this  takes  place  it 
is  sure  to  fall  oil'.  Watering  the  plants  when 
they  do  not  require  it  is  a  sure  means  of  aggra- 
vating the  evil.  Stimulants  should  be  given 
also  very  sparingly  now,  as  they  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  encourage  gross  growth,  and  conse- 
quently unripened  wood,  which  should  be 
avoided.  A  few  do-es  of  soot  water  will  be  of 
service  to  the  plants.  Soot  water  improves  the 
colour  of  the  foliage,  and  at  the  same  time  does 
not  cause  a  gross  growth. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  growth  of  new 
varieties,  particularly  if  they  have  a  good  repu- 
tation. Especially  is  it  pleasing  to  find  that 
most  of  them  are  inclined  to  be  of  dwarf  growth. 
Any  good  variety  which  ranges  from  2  feet  to 
6  feet  in  height  is  especially  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  any  method  of  cultivation  which  will 
produce  the  finest  blooms  upon  dwarf  plants 
should  be  the  aim  of  all,  although  some  of  the 
best  flowering  sorts  will  run  up  10  feet  high. 
Those  having  more  than  one  plant  of  any 
new  varieties  would  do  well  to  select  in  one 
plant  the  buds  upon  the  first  break,  and  in 
another  those  from  the  second  break.  In  this 
way  the  kind  could  be  tested  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. 


Cut  blooms  in  quantity. — Any  plants  of  tuch  • 
varieties  as  Mrs.  G.  Handle.  George  Glenny,  or  Elaine 
that  were  planted  out  in  May  and  June  with  a  view 
to  being  lifted  in  the  autumn  and  placed  under 
cover  without  potting,  in  order  to  supply  cut 
blooms  in  numbers,  will  shortly  need  attention,  so 
that  the  least  check  possible  be  given  to  the  plants 
when  moved.  The  growths  would  be  pinched  till 
the  middle  of  June,  allowing  the  branches  to  lie  on 
the  ground  instead  of  securing  them  upright  to 
stakes  ;  the  reason  for  this  form  of  training  will  be 
obvious  when  it  is  considered  what  the  position  is 
which  they  are  to  occupy  when  in  Uower.  In  the 
last  week  in  September  cut  around  the  plants 
with  a  spade  and  in  about  a  week  lift  them  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil,  and  plant  as  thickly  as  their  size 
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will  allow  in  houses  usually  occupied  in  the  summer 
with  Cucumbers.  The  soil  in  which  the  Cucumbers 
had  been  grown  will  suit  the  Chrysanthemums  and 
save  further  trouble  in  preparing  other  compost 
As  the  branches  were  not  staked,  they  will  lie  on 
the  bed,  and  in  this  way  they  will  be  near  the  glass. 
When  planted  give  a  good  soaking  of  water  to  the 
roots,  and  syringe  the  plants  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
few  days,  and  if  they  show  signs  of  flagging  apply  a 
light  shade  until  they  have  recovered  from  the 
check.  It  will  be  well  to  diibud  to  one  flower  on 
each  stem  on  some  of  the  plants,  and  by  allowing 
all  the  flower  buds  to  remain  on  others  flowers  of 
different  sizes  are  obtained.  When  the  roots  com- 
mence to  penetrate  the  new  soil  water  freely  with 
tepid  liquid  manure  if  good  drainage  is  assured,  and 
ventilate  the  house  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  this 
method  of  culture,  its  habit  of  growth  being 
moderately  strong.  It  branches  freely  and  flowers 
profusely,  yielding  an  abundance  of  flower  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  when  treated  asadvised. — E.  M. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


DISEASE-RESISTING  POTATOES. 

With  such  sad  evidences  of  disease  in  Potatoes 
everywhere,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  attention  of 
the  unfortunate  grower  is  once  more  turned  to 
the  subject  of  disease-resisting  varieties.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  no  subject  excited  more  inte- 
rest in  relation  to  vegetables,  and  then  there 
was  ample  necessity.  Then  came  a  few  years  of 
fair  health  and  good  Potato  crops,  and  the  dis- 
ease-resisters  were  forgotten  ;  indeed,  some  have 
treated  them  with  contumely.  Now  that  the 
disease  is  really  worse  than  it  has  been  perhaps 
for  ten  years,  perhaps  as  bad  as  at  any  time 
since  the  disease  first  appeared  in  this  country, 
it  ia  but  natural  that  attention  should  be  given 
to  varieties  which  exhibit  disease-resistance  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  Very  probably  there 
is  no  variety  which  does  not  give  some  diseased 
tubers.  To  expect  that  any  sort  should  be  able 
to  withstand  the  action  of  the  Peronospora  in 
every  soil  and  under  all  conditions  of  culture  or 
of  weather  would  be  to  expect  far  too  much. 
What  we  must  seek  for  are  varieties  which  ex- 
hibit comparative  immunity  from  disease.  The 
severest  tests  of  Potatoes  are  always  found  in 
rich  or  highly  manured  soil,  and  very  severe 
lessons  in  regard  to  that  kind  of  culture  have 
this  year  been  taught,  myriads  of  roots  growing  in 
strong,  rich  garden  soils  having  been  lifted  abso- 
lutely rotten.  It  was  but  natural, having  regard 
to  the  results  seen  on  comparatively  poor  ground 
last  year,  that  little  confidence  should  be  placed 
in  such  soils  as  Potato  producers.  However,  thi.s 
has  been  specially  the  season  of  poor  soils,  and 
nomatter  what  crops  they  are  carrying,  tlieyhave 
proved  on  the  whole  the  most  healthful  and  pro- 
ductive. It  may,  therefore,  turn  out  that  whUst 
some  varieties  of  Potatoes  are  only  comparatively 
disease-resisting  on  rich  soils,  they  are  absolutely 
so  on  poorer  soils,  and  allowance  must  be  made 
in  the  former  case  for  the  cultural  conditions. 
To  have  one-fourth  or  even  one-third  of  the 
tubers  diseased  out  of  a  heavy  crop  is  not  a 
serious  evil.  It  is  very  serious,  however,  when 
the  proportion  is  reversed  and  the  bad  tubers 
preponderate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  this  season  that  the 
fungus  has  been  greatly  aided  in  its  terrible 
work  amongst  the  Potato  crops,  both  by  reason 
of  the  generally  excessive  wetness  of  the  soil 
and  the  soft,  imperfectly  matured  nature  of  the 
haulm.  These  features  exhibited  themselves 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  early  varieties, 
because  just  at  the  time  of  their  proper  maturing 
we  had  much  of  the  heaviest  rainfall,  and  being 


of  less  robust  habit  of  growth  than  the  later 
ones  usually  are,  could  not  so  rapidly  absorb 
the  moisture  from  the  soil.  The  tall,  strong- 
growing  varieties  are  greatly  helped  through 
bad  weather  by  their  greater  root  action  and  leaf 
area ;  hence,  with  them  moisture  about  the  roots 
is  much  more  rapidly  ab.sorbed  and  the  growing 
tubers  are  kept  drier.  The  stems  in  nearly  all 
cases  taking  longer  to  mature  seem  composed  of 
harder  and  more  woody  tissue,  which  serves  to 
carry  leaves  up  to  the  very  last  possible  moment, 
and  it  is  invariably  found  in  lifting  roots,  as 
indeed  it  has  always  been  found  during  past 
years,  that  wherever  the  stems  remained  green, 
and  but  a  leaf  or  two  remained  green,  there  is 
little,  probably  no  disease  found  in  the  tubers. 
Of  course,  more  than  this  is  needed  to  thow  why 
some  sorts  of  Potatoes  do  resist  disease  gene- 
rally whilst  others  do  not  in  any  way,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  look  fur 
that  divergence  elsewhere  than  in  the  mere 
plant  growth.  Form  has  notliing  to  do  with  it ; 
colour  is  also  equally  an  inefficient  element  ; 
but  time  of  ripening  and  general  habit  have  very 
much  to  do  in  the  matter,  for  all  expereince 
shows  that  whilst  no  early  nor  even  second  early 
kind  is  trustworthy,  the  robust  late  varieties 
only  afford  anything  like  resisting  capacities. 
Amongst  sorts  which  so  far  have  proved  clean 
and  sound  with  ine  I  may  mention  Magnum 
Bonum,  Abundance,  Chancellor,  Governor,  the 
latter  a  new  white  kidney,  and  some  robust  late 
seedlings.  These  are  all  absolutely  clean, 
whilst  some  others  are  nearly  so.  There  is  much 
variation  in  the  early  kinds,  as  White  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  with  me  only  moderately  affected,  is 
very  bad  near  at  hand.  Mine,  however,  were 
grown  in  rather  poor  soil,  the  others  in  stronger 
.soil  to  produce  market  samples.  There  have 
been  seasons  wlien  earlier  kinds  have  excelled 
generally  and  the  late  ones  have  severely  suffered, 
but  that  was  when  for  late  crops  we  were  chiefly 
dependent  upon  Regents,  Victorias,  Lapstones, 
&c. ,  all  kinds  which  though  good  yet  suffer  from 
disease  sadly.  Had  stocks  generally  this  year 
consisted  of  these  kinds,  our  Potato  crop  might 
have  been  in  a  sad  plight.  Disease-resit t- 
ance  in  the  Potato  must  be  treated  diversely 
from  the  subject  of  protective  earthing.  That 
unfortunately  has  been  tried  little  or  not  at  all 
tliis  year,  and  therefore  we  are  none  the  wiser 
with  regard  to  its  usefulness  or  otherwise  in 
saving  our  Potato  crops.  With  disease-resist- 
ing kinds  we  need  no  system  of  protective 
earthing  ;  indeed,  the  plan  would  be  a  difficult 
one  to  adopt  in  field  culture,  whil.st  where 
adopted  it  is  admitted  that  the  productiveness 
of  the  plant  is  appreciably  reduced  The  aim  of 
protective  earthing,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  fungus  spores  are  waslied  by  rains  into 
the  soil,  and  thus  the  tubers  are  diseased 
directly,  is  to  place  so  much  more  of  soil  over 
the  tubers  in  the  rows  that  the  moisture  shall 
largely  be  thrown  off  or  at  least  the  spore;;  shall 
not  penetrate  to  the  tubers.  To  secure  that 
result  some  4  inches  or  .5  incites  of  soil  laid  right 
on  to  the  roots  is  needful.  That  a  great  deal  of 
thediseaseinthetubersthisyearis  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  saturated  with  rain,  which 
doubtless  washed  the  spores  of  the  fungus  down 
the  plant  stems  into  the  midst  of  the  tubers 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  the  same  there  re- 
mains the  other  fact  that  there  are  kinds  the 
tubers  of  which  subjected  to  exactly  similar 
disadvantages  have  yet  proved  impregnable  to 
the  disease  spores.  A.  D. 


1  foot  or  even  2  feet  apart  is  a  derisory  space  in  which 
to  put  them  to  cotopete  with  each  other  with  expecta- 
tion of  their  producing  full-sized  sprouts  of  tendereft 
cjoality.  The  fact  adduced  by  B.  F.  Johnson  and 
observable  in  almost  any  Asparagus  bed  that^  the 
outer  row  gives  the  largest  shoots,  even  if  it  adjoins  a 
Grass  plot,  ie  plain  evidence  of  their  wanting  liberal 
room. 


Planting  Asparagus.— Anyone  who  Las  Jug  up 
an  old  plant  of  Asparagus,  and  oljsorved  the  far  hi;'ri- 
zontal  stretcli  of  its  very  numerous  strong  fleshy  roots 
in  all  directions,  will  see  at  once  that  a  oistance  of 
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FOBMING  MUSHBOOM  BEDS. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  form  beds  with  manure  that 
has  been  left  in  the  open  air  to  ferment,  as  this  is 
certain  to  have  been  badly  saturated  and  rendered 
altogether  unfit  for    the    purpose.      The  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  early 
made  open-air  beds  sufficiently  dry,  strong  gales  of 
wind  dislodging  all  the  covering  placed  over  them. 
Tarpaulin  covers   answer  well  in  colder  weather, 
but  at  this  time  of  year  are  apt  to  unduly  confine 
the  heat,  and  the  spawn  in  an  overheated  bed  is 
soon  destroyed.     In  spite  of  these  difficulties  open- 
air  beds  properly  made  and  spawned  will  be  found 
much  more  profitable  than  any  formed  under  cover 
in  dry  warm  sheds  or  houses.     Quite  cool  sheds  or 
outhouses    answer    well,    especially  if  conical  or 
wedge-shaped  ridges  are  made  in  preference  to  the 
ordinary  flat  shallow  beds.     The  latter  are  the  first 
to  become  dry  and  cold,  whereas  a  bed  to  be  long 
productive    ought  to  retain  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  and  moisture  for  several  months.    When  the 
manure,  owing  to  dryness,  ceases  to  decompose,  the 
supply  of  Mushrooms  is  very  limited,  and  soon  fails. 
The  spawn  is  also  destroyed  when  the  other  extreme 
is  reached,  too  much  moisture  inevitably  proving 
fatal.     In  all  cases  much  depends  upon  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  manure,  and  if  it  is  decided  to 
form  ridges  rather  than  shallow  beds,  there  is  all 
the  more  need  for  avoiding  the    use  of   raw  or 
badly    prepared    materials.       It     takes    from     a 
fortnight   to     three    weeks    to    properly    prepare 
and    sweeten   a    mass    of    fresh,  or    nearly  fresh 
horse  droppings,  three  or    more    thorough    turn- 
ings inside  out  being  necessary  before  rank  heat 
and  foul  gases  are  got  rid  of.     Well-prepared  ma- 
nure should  be  fairly  moist  to  the  touch  and  sweet 
to  the  smell,  and  unless  these  conditions  are  to  be 
met  with  success  is  very  doubtful.    For  outdoor 
beds  plenty  of  short  straw  should  be  left  with  the 
droppings,  as  without  this  the  manure  does  not 
hold  well  together  in  the  first  Instance,  and  is  liable 
to  become  too  moist  and  cold  later  on.     Neither  is 
it  advisable  to  remove  all  the  short  straw  from  the 
manure  to  be  made  into  beds  under  cover  of  a  shed 
or  house.    An  open-air  site  should  be  well  drained, 
and  if   possible  screened  from  cold  winds.     The 
space  should  be  staked  out,  a  suitable  width  for  a 
ridge-shaped  bed  being   3  feet,  the   length  being 
regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  manure  avail- 
able.   It  should  be  very  firmly  and  evenly  built, 
and  gradually  tapered  in  so  as  to  make  the  ridges 
about  3  feet  high  and  about  ij  inches  wide  at  the 
top.    Such  a  mass  of  manure,  however  well  pre- 
pared, is  certain  to  become  very  hot  in  the  centre, 
and  unless  deep  holes  are  opened  with  an  Iron  rod 
through  the  middle  of  the  ridge  to  the  ground  so 
as  to  let   out  much  of  the  steam  generated,  tbe 
droppings  soon  become  quite  dry  and  mouldy,  in 
which  state  they  are  altogether  unsuited  for  Mush- 
room production.     Ridge-shaped  beds,  as   before 
stated,  are  also  the  best  for  cool  sheds  and  Mush- 
room houses,  but  if  this  style  of  bed  does  not  suit 
the  position,  the  ordinary  sloping   beds   may  be 
made.    At  this  early  date  the  floor  of  the  house  or 
shed  should  be  selected,  benches  beirg  much  too 
warm  and  dry.    These  beds  may  be  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  high  in  front  and  from  15  inches  to 
18  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  should  be  very 
firmly  and  evenly  built,  all  lumps  of  manure  being 
well  separated  as  the  work  goes  on.    These  shallow 
beds  ought  also  to  be  closely  watched,  and  should 
the  trial  stakes  or  thermometers  plunged  in  them 
denote  a  great  rise  in  the  temperature,  holes  should 
be  opened  at  short  intervals  all  over  the  bed.     Ne- 
glect this  precaution  and  it  may  be  necesfary  to 
break  up  the  bed,  in  crder  to  add  fresh  manure  and 
remoisten  the  rest. 
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Spawning  Mushroom  Beds. 
The  proper  time  to  spawn  a  bed  is  directly  the 
heat,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  has  risen  to 
90°,  or  rather  higher,  has  declined  to  about  75°. 
Another  10°  higher  would  not  injure  the  spawn,  but 
it  will  be  found  that  spawning  the  bed  usually 
causes  a  slight  rise  in  the  temperature,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  a  safe  figure  is  given.  AU  do  not 
possess  plunging  thermometers,  nor  are  they  indis- 
pensable. A  frequent  examination  of  stout  pointed 
stakes,  kept  well  thrust  into  the  beds,  soon  enables 
anyone  to  test  the  heat  of  the  bed,  as  should  these 
prove  too  hot  to  be  held  comfortably  in  the  hand, 
spawning  must  be  deferred  until  the  heat  has  de- 
clined. A  fair  price  should  be  given  for  fresh  spawn 
from  a  reliable  source,  and  this  ought  not  to  be 
broken  up  too  finely.  We  prefer  lumps  from  2  inches 
to  3  inches  square,  and  from  these  fine  masses  of 
Mushrooms  eventually  result.  Holes  for  these  ought 
always  to  be  opened  j  ust  below  the  surface  with  the 
hand,  and  not  a  dibber,  the  latter  forming  a  deeper 
cavity  than  can  again  be  closed,  and  if  the  manure 
is  rather  moist,  the  heated  steam  is  liable  to  collect 
under  the  spawn  and  destroy  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  ridge-shaped  beds,  the  holes  may  be  made 
9  inches  apart  in  rows  about  that  distance,  dividing 
the  lines.  The  whole  of  the  surface,  including  the 
ends,  may  be  spawned,  and  all  thoroughly  well 
beaten  down  and  covered  with  a  good  depth  of  dry 
litter.  The  flat  beds  to  be  somewhat  similarly 
spawned,  only  in  this  case  it  is  not  advisable  to  sur- 
face over  with  litter.  When  the  manure  is  rather 
old,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  suddenly  attain  a 
dangerous  heat,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mould  over  the 
bed  directly  after  spawning,  this  conserving  the 
heat,  and  ensuring  a  quick  spread  of  the  mycelium 
or  fungus  spores.  As  a  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  wait  for 
a  week,  or  rather  longer,  before  the  mould  is  put  on, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed  much  longer,  or 
a  check  will  be  given  to  the  spread  of  the  spawn. 
We  prefer  fine  fresh  loam  obtained  from  below  the 
turf  in  a  meadow,  this  being  run  through  a  coarse 
or  half -inch  sieve  and  used  in  a  moderately  moist 
state.  Failing  this,  well  pulverised  garden  soil  of  a 
loamy  nature  may  be  substituted.  Very  thin  cover- 
ings of  soil  are  to  be  avoided.  We  always  put  on 
sufficient  to  admit  of  a  thickness  of  2  inches  re- 
salting  after  it  has  been  weU  beaten  down.  It 
ought  not  to  be  wet  and  plastered  over,  as  this  ends 
in  surface-cracking  and  injury  to  the  crop  of  Mush- 
rooms. Indoor  beds  may  usually  be  safely  covered 
directly  after  they  are  soiled  with  not  less  than  G 
inches  of  dry,  soft  litter,  this  preventing  loss  of 
heat  and  moisture,  and  ensuring  a  more  regular 
temperature.  Outside  beds  should  have  rather  more 
litter  placed  over  them,  this  being  held  together 
with  long  straw  and  lines,  and  in  the  winter  by  a 
tarpaulin  or  mats.  These  covered  beds  must  be 
looked  to  occasionally,  especially  when  there  is  a 
danger  of  over-heating.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
open  out  the  beds,  but  this  does  not  often  happen 
when  the  manure  is  well  prepared  in  the  first  in- 
stance. JIushrooms  may  be  gathered  within  a 
month  of  the  spawning  time,  but  more  often  than 
not  it  is  nearer  six  weeks  before  they  can  be  pulled 
in  quantity  from  a  bed.  W.  I.  M. 


streams    in    districts    of    the   country  where  the 
manure  has  been  used  in  large  quantities. — J.  B.  W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  SHRUBBY  MEADOW-SWEET  AND 
VENETIAN  SUMACH. 
Peemit  me  to  add  all  the  force  of  long  experience 
to  the  advice  given  by  "  H.  P."  to  your  readers  at 
page  176,  to  plant  this  charming  and  most  graceful 
of  all  the  Meadowsweets  (Spiraea  arisefolia).  This 
writer  says,  truly  enough,  that  it  is  not  white,  only 
creamy  white.  It  is  as  beautiful  and  valuable  as 
he  says  in  that  state  or  colour,  but  it  can  be  had 
pure  white,  and  then  it  is  a  plume  of  grace  fit  for 
the  bower  of  the  Fairie  Queen  herself,  for  not  only 
may  the  colour  be  purified  of  its  cream,  but  the 
plumes  of  blossom  may  be  greatly  lightened.  To 
effect  these  improvements  simply  plant  in  good 
soil,  under  the  shade  of  Oak  or  other  forest 
trees.  So  great  is  the  transformation,  so  marked 
the  improvement  on  the  whole  habit  and  character 
of  the  plant,  that  good  gardeners  have  declared  the 
Shrubby  Meadow-sweetgrown  in  moist  shady  places 
to  be  a  totally  different  species  from  the  self-same 
plant  grown  in  sunshine  within  a  few  yards. 

To  any  reader  of  The  Garden  who  may  doubt 
whether  this  graceful  Meadow-sweet  will  continue 
to  thrive  and  bloom  in  the  shade,  I  may  add  that  I 
have  known  it  to  do  so  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  more.  There  are  also  varying  degrees  of  shade. 
Planted  near  the  outskirts  and  on  the  shady  side  of 
a  plantation,  the  plant  will  continue  in  good  health, 
and  also  produce  flowers  white  as  snow  and  fluffy 
as  eider-down,  the  very  perfection  of  lightness  and 
purity.  Under  deeper  shadows  the  plant  becomes 
more  slender  alike  in  stem  and  blossom.  Doubtless 
it  might  be  so  densely  shaded  as  to  weaken  its 
health  and  shorten  its  life. 

The  Venetian  Sumach,  on  the  other  hand ,  is  most 
perfect  when  grown  in  the  fullest  sunlight,  for  the 
more  colour,  the  more  effective  are  its  fairy-like 
fluffy  flower?.  Unfortunately  for  the  decorator,  it  is 
but  seldom  that  these  two  plants  can  be  had  in  per- 
fection together,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  find  two  more  effective  plants  for  decorating 
rooms,  churches,  or  dinner  tables.  The  ruddy  red 
or  terra-cotta  flowers  of  the  Sumach,  tastefully  dis- 
posed in  grouplets  or  wreaths  over  a  base  of  the 
Meadow-sweet,  are  veiy  effective,  while  there  is 
hardly  a  landscape  or  shrubbery  in  the  country  that 
would  not  be  vastly  refined  as  well  as  sensibly 
enriched  by  the  liberal  planting  of  these  two  grace- 
ful and  elegant  shrubs.  Hohtus. 


was  first  collected  by  Dr.  Edwin  James,  botanist 
and  historian  of  Major  Long's  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  1820.  It  was  found  along  the 
Platte,  or  Canadian  River.  With  us  it  forms  an 
erect  much-branched  thrub,  compact  and  amenable 
to  any  amount  of  cutting  or  trimming,  so  that  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  keeping  it  to  the 
required  size  when  grown  on  the  rockery.  It  would 
doubtless  also  prove  an  excellent  subject  for  plant- 
ing in  exposed  positions  on  the  outskirts  of  lawns, 
&c.,  as  its  thick,  compact  growth  would  give  good 
shelter  in  a  very  short  time.— D. 

Aralia  spinosa. — This  now  forms  a  conspicuous 
feature  by  reason  of  the  large  terminal  upright 
panicles  of  whitith  blossoms,  which,  though  in- 
dividually small,  are  borne  in  such  profusion  as  to 
present  a  very  imposing  appearance,  especially  when 
the  plant  is  so  situated  that  the  huge  compound 
foliage  has  stjfficient  space  allowed  for  its  fiill  de- 
velopment, when  it  is,  irrespective  of  flowers,  a  very 
striking  shrub.  It  is  well  suited  for  planting  in  an 
isolated  position,  where  if  fairly  moist  and  the  soil 
is  good  it  wUl  make  rapid  progress,  pushing  up 
from  the  base  strong  shoots  that  quickly  attain  con- 
siderable height.  I  saw  some  flowering  examples 
the  other  day  that  had  been  treated  widely  different 
from  this,  for  they  were  crowded  up  with  a  mixed 
lot  of  shrubs,  but  the  Aralias  had  overtopped  all 
their  neighbours,  and  the  large  feathery  inflorescence 
towering  above  aU  its  surroundings  was  remarkably 
conspicuous. — H.  P. 


Nutrition  of  vegetables. —  Are  vegetables 
raised  by  the  aid  of  artificial  manure  as  sappy  and 
nutritious  as  those  raised  by  thoroughly  decom- 
posed manure  ?  Some  of  the  correspondents  of 
The  Garden  may  be  able  to  throw  seme  light 
npon  this  subject.  When  one  piece  of  Turnips  is 
raissd  with  artificial  manure  and  another  part  of 
the  crop  in  the  same  field  with  farmyard  manure, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  sheep  always  prefer  those 
raised  with  farmjard  manure  to  those  raised  with 
artificial  manure,  even  although  these,  to  all  appear- 
ance, are  the  largest  and  finest  looking  bulbs. 
Wood  pigeons  likewise  follow  the  example  of  the 
sheep.  On  cutting  up  a  bulb  of  such  as  are  raised 
with  artificial  manure  it  appears  to  be  much  more 
stringy  in  the  centre  than  the  others.  Some  farmers 
are  of  opinion  that  artificial  manure  brought  the 
Potato  blight  to  this  country,  and  some  fishermen 
think  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  propagating  a 
fungus  which  attacks  their  salmon  in  fresh  water 


Prunus  Pissardi. — Throughout  the  earlier  part 
of  the  summer  this  purple-leaved  Plum  was  seen  to 
less  advantage  than  has  been  the  case  for  several 
seasons,  as  the  continued  dull  and  wet  weather 
caused  its  foliage  to  become  of  a  rusty  brownish 
hue,  rather  than  the  rich  bronzy-purple  colour  so 
much  admired.  During  the  last  three  weeks,  how- 
ever, we  have  had  much  brighter  weather,  and  this 
Prunus  has  now  acquired  its  normal  tint.  As  it  is 
deficient  in  colour  when  in  the  shade,  this  circum- 
stance should  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  plant- 
ing it,  for  it  must  be  so  situated  as  to  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays,  as  the  distinctive  features 
of  each  are  fully  brought  out  when  two  plants  of  an 
entirely  opposite  character  are  associated  together. 
A  good  companion  to  this  is  the  golden-leaved  Elder, 
which,  like  the  Prunus,  is  better  coloured  when  in 
full  sunshine. — H.  P. 

Jamesia  americana — This  handsome  shrub 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to 
be.  It  never  fails  with  abundance  of  its  pretty 
bunches  of  white  Saxifrage-like  flowers,  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  open,  and  heedless  of  even  our  most 
severe  winters.  As  a  shrub  for  the  rock  garden, 
planted  among  the  larger  boulders,  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  equal  it,  so  bright  and  attractive  is  it  at 
the  present  time.  The  soft  green  foliage  reminds 
one  of  spring  tints  unusual  in  an  autuina-flowering 
shrub.     It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Hydrangeas,  and 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  666. 
SHRUBBY  ROCK    ROSES. 

(with  a  colodeed  plate  of  cistus  crispus  *) 
The  Cistus  family,  represented  in  our  gardens 
by  Cistusea  and  Helianthemums,  when  seen  at 
their  beat  and  in  situations  suitable  to  their  re- 
quirements, are  amongat  tlie  prettiest  and  moat 
interesting  shrubby  plants  that  we  possess  for 
summer  flowering.  During  Sweet's  time  the 
Cistus  family  seems  to  have  been  largely  culti- 
vated in  all  the  old  gardens,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  large  number  of  so-called  species  and 
varieties  figured  and  described  at  great  length  in 
his  "Cistinese."  Many  of  the  plants  figured  are 
now  considered  mere  forms  of  the  older  species, 
and  several  are  not  now  in  cultivation.  The 
number  of  different  species  and  varieties  in  gar- 
dens at  the  present  time  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five,  many  of  these  being  old  and  well-known 
species,  while  a  few  are  varieties  and  some 
natural  hybrids.  Much  of  the  confusion  at 
present  existing  regarding  their  proper  classifi- 
cation is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  readiness  with 
which  they  hybridise  with  each  other,  and,  if 
properly  worked  up  and  carefully  studied  by  a 
competent  authority,  we  believe  that  a  few  at 
present  considered  species,  and  certainly  a  few 
so-called  varieties,  would  be  found  to  be  hy- 
brids, natural  or  otherwise.  When  grown  to- 
gether on  the  rockery  or  border,  they  cross  as 
freely  as  Aquilegias,  &c.,  and,  if  watched,  would 
certainly  give  some  curious  results.  In  growing 
these  Cistusea  in  this  country,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  low-lying  districts,  the  great  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  is  damp.  In  the  hUly  or  dry  dis- 
tricts they  thrive  luxuriantly,  forming  large, 
handsome  bushes  in  a  few  years.  We  are  told 
that  in  the  olden  times  almost  every  garden  of 
note  could  boast  of  large  bushes  of  thete  charm- 
ing plants,  many  of  which  perished  probably 
with  the  advent  of  ribbon  bedding.  Many 
of  the  failures  may  also  be  attributed  to 
their  being  covered  during  winter.  Ciatuses, 
with  few  exceptions,  will  not  stand  covering  at 
any  time,  and  in  a  damp  season  they  are  far 

*  Drawn  for  TriE  Gardkn  by  Miss  E.  Lovrc  at  Woodcote, 
Wimbledon,  July  16,  1887.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
(.iuiilaume  Severeyns. 
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more  liable  to  damage  when  covered  than  if 
left  exposed.  Oar  experience  with  these  plants 
proves  that  the  more  they  are  raised  above 
the  general  level,  the  better  will  they  pass 
through  the  winter  and  spring.  Dry,  txposed 
sandy  banks  suit  them  admirably,  as  our  illus- 
tration well  shows,  and  we  find  them  flourish 
where  the  majority  of  plants  refuse  to  grow  at 
all.  Nearly  all  of  them  ripen  seed  freely  in  or- 
dinarily hot  summers,  and  by  this  means  they 
can  be  raised  in  plenty.  The  surest  way,  how- 
ever, of  perpetuating  particular  varieties  is  by 
cuttings,  which  if  taken  ofl'  about  the  end  of 
July,  or  beginning  of  August,  strike  readily  in 
a  C3ld  frame,  and  make  nice  sturdy  plants  by 
the  following  spring,  the  ctittings  being  potted 
ofl'  as  soon  a?  they  are  well  rooted.     To  keep 


gated  by  cuttings.  It  has  a  host  of  synonyms,  the 
most  common  being  tomentosus,  caneaosDS,  incanns. 
There  is  a  variety  called  varius,  bat  we  have  not 
seen  it. 

0.  CORBARIBNSIS,  often  called  cordifolius  in  gar- 
dens, is  a  natural  hybrid  between  populifolius  and 
silvisefolias.  It  is  about  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
Cistusea,  and  stands  well  in  the  open  border;  the 
first  to  flower  in  spring  and  the  last  in  autumn.  The 
leaves  are  somewhat  Poplar-like,  with  crisped  mar- 
gins and  cordate  base.  The  flowers  are  medium- 
sized,  white,  and  crimson  in  the  bud,  when  the  plant 
is  very  handsome.  It  it  called  salvisefolias  var. 
grandifolius  by  Willkomm. 

C.  CRisi'US. — The  group  to  which  this,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  coloured  plate,  belongs,  and  which  in- 
cludes among  others  vlllosup,  albidus,  par^ifljrus, 
&5,  all  of  them,  with  perhaps  the  excfp'ion  of  C. 


C'iytusob  ill  a  Surrey  g.irdon. 


them  true  this  is  the  only  sure  means  of  propa- 
gation. The  raising  of  seedlings,  however,  will 
prove  interesting  to  those  who  may  have  the 
time  and  the  inclination  to  do  so.  During  the 
last  two  years  some  rare  species  have  been  widely 
distributed  in  this  country,  and  once  more  few 
gardens  need  be  without  a  selection  for  the 
rockery  or  borders. 

C.  ALBiDUS — A  very  old  species  of  great  beauty. 
It  was  cultivated  in  159(;  by  Gerard,  and  althongti 
not  quite  so  hardy  as  many  of  the  others,  its  ertct 
growing  habit  renders  it  a  useful  rock  plant.  It 
produces  abundance  of  large,  bright  lilac  or  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  contrast  well  with  the 
hoary  grey  elliptical  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  three- 
nerved  at  the  base,  and  densely  covered  with  white 
stellulate  hairs  on  both  sides.  It  flowers  freely  all 
through  the  summer  months,  and  is  easily  propa- 


creticus,  being  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  under 
the  conditions  indicated  above.  As  they  produce 
abundance  of  flowers,  varying  from  pale  rose  to  deep 
purple,  they  are  valuable  for  the  embellishment  of 
our  rockeries  and  exposed  borders.  The  present 
species,  perfectly  distinct  from  all  the  others  and 
qaite  hardy,  even  low  down  on  the  rockery,  where 
most  of  the  others  would  be  hurt,  is  by  far  the 
handsomest  of  this  group,  and  flowers  with  the 
greatest  profusion.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
C.  villosus,  its  nearest  ally,  by  the  very  short  flower- 
stalks,  flowers  of  a  different  red,  and  the  long 
narrow  sepals  and  crisp  leaves.  It  makes  a  very 
pleasing  variety  in  a  group.  Stems  woody,  erect 
growing,  and  covered  with  a  brown,  cracked  bark; 
leaves  narrow  and  rough,  three-nerved  at  the  base, 
and  beautifully  reticulated  on  the  under  side,  the 
whole  covered  with  a  fine  pubescence;  flowers 
reddish  purple,  terminating  the  stem,  and  produced 


in  succession  from  early  June  until   September. 
Native  of  Southern  Europe. 

C.  HIESUTUS.— A  very  disticc"  and  useful  plant, 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  albiflorus.  It 
somewhat  resembles  a  miniature  C.  vaginatus,  but 
the  flowers  are  small,  quite  round  in  outline,  and 
pure  white;  the  epicilyx  very  large,  curiously 
shaped,  and  thickly  covered  with  long  silky  white 
hairs.  It  does  best  near  a  wall,  as  it  is  liable  to 
injury  in  a  very  severe  season. 

C.  LUSITANICUS  is  the  garden  name  of  a  plant 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  lada- 
niferus  maculatus  and  monspeliensis,  such  a  cross 
being  recorded  by  Nyman.  Willkomm  describes  a 
plant  under  the  title  of  C.  ladaniferus  forma  angus- 
titolia,  and  this  has  been  suggested  as  a  good  name 
for  the  present  plant;  we  have,  however,  seen 
Willkomm's  figure,  and  it  does  not  at  all  correspond 
with  our  C.  lasitanicus.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming,  being  the  only  really  dwarf  Cistus  we 
have  in  cultivation  and  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open, 
and  one  of  the  best  rock  plants  for  a  dry,  sunny 
position.  The  leaves  are  short,  blunt,  and  daik 
green,  the  flowers  large,  white,  with  a  reddish 
purple  spot  or  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  It 
may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

C.  LONGIFOLIUS. — This  is  the  plant  known  so 
well  in  gardens  under  the  provisional  name  of 
florentinus,  and  which  Pourretti,  an  eminent  bota- 
nist, thinks  may  be  a  hybrid  between  populifolius 
and  monspeliensis.  C.  Cupanianu?,  figured  in 
Sweet's  "CistineiE,"  comes  very  near  this,  and  may 
be  a  variety.  In  Nyman's  "Conspectus  Euroj  ;cas" 
C.  Cupanianus  is  placed  under  C.  villosus.  This 
appears  to  be  its  proper  place,  the  original  descrip- 
tion and  figure  givicg  the  flowers  as  purple,  and  the 
leaves  not  unhke  those  of  villosus.  C  longifolius  is 
a  charming  species  for  the  rockery,  and  bears  large 
pure  white  flowers,  with  dark  green  netted  leaves. 
It  is  largely  grown  in  many  gardens,  and  in  some 
few  places  we  have  seen  it  grouped  on  exposed  sunny 
banks  where  even  weeds  were  scarce.  It  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  C.  nigricans. 

C.  MONSPELIENSIS.  —  This  is  the  small-leaved 
Cistus  so  common  in  gardens.  It  proves  perfectly 
hardy,  and  the  large,  wdl-formed  bushes  which  it 
forms  so  rapidly  are  very  eflfective  all  through  the 
summer,  an  abundance  of  flowers  beirg  rarely  ab- 
sent. This  same  p'ant  seems  to  have  been  distri- 
buted under  the  erroneous  name  of  C  Cluti,  which 
we  believe  is  not  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time, 
though  the  name  is  not  uncommon.  C.  Clusi  differs 
from  C.  monspeliensis  in  having  narrow,  incurved, 
almost  glabrous  leaves,  and  in  not  having  an  epi- 
caljx,  which  is  very  characteristio  in  C.  monspeh'- 
ensis.  The  branches  of  C.  monspeliensis  are  erect, 
hairy  and  often  viscous,  leaves  opposite,  lance- 
shaped,  very  wrinkled,  and  covered  on  both  sides 
with  tufts  of  brown  hairs;  flowers  smallish  white. 
Native  of  Crete. 

C.  POPULIFOLIUS  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  the 
Cistuses  in  cultivation,  and  with  us  always  is  de- 
stroyed after  a  series  of  hard  winters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  handsome  plant,  and  should  be  tried  in  every 
possible  way  before  giving  it  up.  Its  leaves  are 
very  large,  Poplar-like;  flowers  large,  white,  and 
very  handsome  on  the  plant.  It  does  well  with  the 
protection  of  a  wall.  A  native  of  Portugal,  and 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  in  IGSG  by  the  younger 
Tradescant. 

C.  FUEPUEEUS. — This  is  a  charming  plant,  and 
should  be  included  in  every  collection,  as  well  for 
its  handsome  flowers  as  its  neat  erect  habit  and 
hardy  nature.  It  forms  a  neat  bush,  which  in  sum- 
mer is  covered  with  large  fine  purple  flowers,  with 
a  deep  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  very  useful  for 
forming  groups  on  the  rockery  or  border. 

C.  VILLOSUS  is  apparently  the  most  variable  of 
all  the  species.  Amongst  the  best  of  the  varieties 
included  under  this  plant,  eriosepalus,  creticus, 
undulatus,  complicatus,  and  garganicus  may  be 
taken  as  the  most  distinct  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  garden.     The  flowers  are  usually  rose  or  purple. 
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bnt  vary  on  diiierent  plants.    It  is  the  most  common 
in  gardens. 

Among  those  not  mentioned  above  the  following 
may  be  noted :  Corditolius,  parviflorus,  salvisefolius, 
vagi'natns,  and  cjmosus.  D.  K. 
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STANDARD  APPLES  FOR  BRITAIN. 

1.  ALFRISTON. 

2.  BESS  POOL  (NEW). 

3.  BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 

4.  BRAMLEY'S. 

5.  CLAYGATE  PEARMAIN. 
COX'S  ORANGE  PIPPIN. 
DUTCH  MIGNONNE. 
FLANDERS  PIPPIN. 
LANE'S  PRINCE  ALBERT. 
MERE  DE  MENAGE. 

11.  NORTHERN  GREENING. 

12.  REINETTE  GRISE. 
RIBSTON  PIPPIN. 
STONE'S. 

15.  STURMER  PIPPIN. 

16.  WELLINGTON. 

17.  WINTER  QUEENING. 

Early  Apples.— Carlisle  Ccidlin,  Koswick  Codiin,  Lord 
Nuffield,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Devonshire  Quar- 
lenden,  Irish  Peach,  Oslin,  Early  Margaret. 

Fine-fio^vered  Apples. — Emperor  Alexander,  Haw- 
thoruden.  Lord  Sutheld,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Blen- 
heim (>ran?e,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Oranffe  Goff,  Kirke's 
Incomparable,  Sharp's. 

Cider  Apples.— Foxwhelp,  Carter  Apple,  'Woodcock, 
Redstreak,  Uuderleaf,  Cowarno  Red,  Best  Biche, 
Skyrme's  Kernel,  Forest  Styre,  Dymock  Red.  Joeby 
Crab,  8tyre  Wilding,  Eggleton  Styre,  Royal  Wilding, 
Black  Wilding,  Pym  Square,  Mumm's  Red,  Bran  Rose, 
Red  Styre,  Tremlett's  Bitter,  Ellis's  Bitter,  Slack-my- 
Girdle,  Pound  Apple  or  Sweet  Buckland,  Red  Clusttr, 
Sweet  Albert,  Holmcote  Sweet,  Cat's-head,  Sweet 
Portugal,  Red  Bosberry,  White  Bosbe-ry,  Tom  Putt, 
Kingston  ilick,  Greasy. 

Little  Apples- — Golden  Harvey,  Pearson's  Plate, 
Beachamwell,  Keddlesfcon  Pippin,  Ashmead's  Kernel, 
Pine  Golden  Pippin.  Pitmaston  Pine  apple,  Lucombe's 
Pine-apple,  Sam  Young,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil. 

Brig-htly-coloured  Apples.— Incomparable,  Hanwell 
Souring,  Cox's  Pomona,  Brabant  Bellefleur.  Bauman's 
Red  Reinette,  Rymer,  Red  lloll.atidbury,  Alexander, 
Hoary  Morning,  Tom  Putt,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Striped 
Beaufin,  Feirn's  Pippin,  Cumberland  Fillbasket, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cellini, 
Adams'  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  lied  Astrachan, 
Norfolk  Beaufin. 

Our  readers  will  remember  tliat  last  year  we 
raised  the  question  of  the  needless  number  of 
Apples,  and  the  nece3.Mty  of  confining  ourselves 
to  the  bfst  kinds  if  we  are  to  have  the  best 
results.  Many  articles  and  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  last  year.  Our  list  stands  as 
above.  The  list  will  always  be  open  to 
improvement,  but  not  to  great  increase  of 
number.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear 
of  or  see  fruits  of  high  merit  not  included 
in  the  above,  also  local  fruits,  of  which  there 
are  probably  some  very  jjood  ones.  Faults,  too, 
of  any  of  the  above  which  warrant  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  standard  sorts  may  be  con- 
sidered. We  shall  attempt  the  engraving  of 
fair  specimens  of  all  the  series,  but  to  get  them 
well  done  in  photography  is  very  difticult.  The 
minor  lists  will,  we  hope,  be  useful,  as  they  will 
prevent  the  exclusion  of  fruits  with  useful 
secondary  qualities.  The  list  is  not,  it  will  be 
seen,  one  for  the  teasons.  The  first  aim  is  to 
fix  attention  on  Englis-h  Apples  of  the  highest 
class  and  able  to  compete  with  those  of  any 
country. 

Good  Apples. — I  am  pleased  yon  invite  a 
few  notes  on  the  Apple.  I  was  greatly  inte- 
rested   in    yonr    late    Pear  notes,   from    which    I 


culled,  I  hope  beneficially,  for  future  guidance. 
I  would  say  Cornish  Gilliflower  was  the  best 
flavoured  Apple,  but  a  shy  bearer.  I  would  in- 
clude it  in  a  collection  of  one  dczen  dessert  va- 
rieties. We  have  half  a  dczen  trees  htre,  half  of 
them  bushes  acd  half  on  walls.  Those  on  walls  are 
much  the  best.  Ribston  does  well  here  on  walls, 
but  not  on  the  open,  the  trees  cankering.  Cox's 
Orange  I  place  third  for  flavour  ;  it  is  best  on  wallf. 
Margil,  a  small  but  well  flavoured  sort  in  the  way  of 
Kerry  Pippin,  but  preferable  for  flivour.  I  should 
not  include  both  in  a  short  li5t.  Irish  Peach  must 
be  in,  and  the  never-failing  King  of  the  Pippins, 
but  how  this  got  first  place  at  the  late  great  Apple 
conference  for  flavour  surprises  me  as  well  as 
many  others,  although,  were  I  restricted  to  one 
Apple,  this  would  be  my  choice,  being  a  good 
grower,  free  fruiter,  keeps  well,  and  will  do  for 
dessert  or  kitchen.  One  of  cur  prettiest  early 
Apples  is  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  ;  we  have  it  here  on 
walls.  Summer  Strawberry  comes  in  first,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  any  collection.  Golden  Pippin 
is  a  most  desirable  variety  and  a  good  keeper.  Old 
Nonpareil  does  well  here,  rarely  misses  a  crop,  but 
the  fruit  cracks  badly  in  some  seasons.  It  is  one  of 
our  best  known  Apples.  For  keeping  and  useful- 
ness when  other  Apples  are  past,  let  me  commend 
Allen's  Everlasting.  This  is  not  so  well  known  as 
its  merits  deserve.  It  has  a  very  hardy  constitu- 
tion, rarely  fails  to  crcp,  and  will  keep  sU  the  year 
round  if  a  fair  chance  be  given  it. — S.  Kevan, 
Castle  I'jitoii,  Teniplepatricli, 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SUNLESS  SEASON. 
The  short  spell  of  bright  weather  with  which  we 
were  favoured  at  the  commencement  of  August 
naturally  raised  the  hopes  of  the  fiuit  cultivator, 
who,  not  without  reason,  expected  that  for  a  time 
at  least  we  had  bidden  farewell  to  cold  winds  and 
leaden  skies,  and  that  one  of  the  dullest  and  coldest 
periods  occurring  in  the  midst  of  the  summer  sea- 
son was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  some  real  warm 
weather.  July  is  often  a  wet  month,  but  when  the 
weather  clears  up  in  August  a  bright  time  usually 
follows;  not  so,  however,  this  year,  and  all  hopes 
of  having  enough  sunshine  to  compensate  for  its 
absence  in  the  fore  part  of  the  summer  have  now 
been  quite  dissipated,  and  we  must  fall  back  upon 
the  artificial  methods  at  our  disposal  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  natural  heat.  This,  of  course,  can 
only  be  done  where  the  trees  are  growing  under 
glass,  and  a  season  like  the  present  one  emphasises 
the  necessity  of  always  providing  some  means  of 
heating  houses  which  are  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  fruit  growing  in  this  country,  not  alone  as  a 
means  of  assisting  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  but 
that  which  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  still, 
namely,  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  maturing 
the  buds  which  are  to  produce  next  year's  crop. 
These  much-to-be-desired  points,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  fruit  grower,  are  essential  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  trees  in  health  and  vigour,  without 
which  it  is  vain  to  look  for  good  crops.  In  a  sunless 
season  then  like  the  present  one,  although  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  supply  anything  in  the  place  of  that 
desirable  element,  there  are  ways  and  means  at  our 
disposal,  by  the  use  of  which  we  can  greatly  assist 
the  ripening  of  the  wood;  therefore,  we  should  not 
neglect  to  use  them. 

It  is  always  a  relief  to  the  gardener  when  he  can 
dispense  with  fire-heat,  if  only  for  a  few  weeks,  not 
alone  on  the  score  of  economy — although  this  is  a 
great  consideration  in  many  gardens  at  the  present 
time — but  because  it  gives  him  a  respite  from  the 
constant  watchfulness  required  to  be  kept  up  against 
the  insect  enemies  which  are  engendered  by  its  use. 
Such  relief  has  not  fallen  to  bis  lot  this  year,  as 
vineries.  Peach  houses,  and  other  fruit  houses  have 
needed  the  almost  constant  use  of  artificial  heat ; 
and  now  that  the  houses  are  beoomirg  cleared  of 
fruit  it  will  not  be  well  to  leave  the  trees  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  ripen  as  best  they  can. 
Early  houses  will  not  require  any  more  firing,  but  it 
is  those  which  are  cleared  of  fruit  from  the  present 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking  more  particularly.  A 
moderate  heat  in  the  pipes  with  air  on  the  house 
will  greatly  assist  to  harden  the  wood  and  plump  up 


the  buds  of  the  'Vine.  Peaches  after  being  thoroughly 
syringed  in  the  morning,  nniess  the  weather  should 
by  chance  be  bright,  will  be  better  not  wetted  again 
in  the  afternoon,  but  close  the  house  with  the  pipes 
warm  and  turn  t  ff  the  heat  the  last  thing  in  the 
evening,  at  the  same  time  opctirg  the  ventilators 
a  little  way.  This  dry.  warm  air  for  several  hours 
daily  will  have  the  (ffect  of  hardening  the  wood 
and  riperirg  the  foliage,  but  a  sharp  lock-cut  must 
be  kspt  for  red  spider  and  thrips;  these  pests 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  upon  the  foliage. 

In  addition  to  the  judicious  use  of  fire-heat  much 
may  be  done  to  further  the  ripening  of  the  wood  by 
removing  all  superfluous  shoots.  Immediately  tie 
fro  it  is  all  gathered  ths  trees  should  be  loosened 
from  the  trellis,  all  the  old  ties  being  removed,  re- 
placing them  with  just  suflicient  fresh  ones  to 
maintain  the  trees  in  place.  Cut  out  all  the  old 
wood  which  has  borne  fruit  this  year  as  well  as  any 
pieces  not  wanted  for  tjing  in  again.  The  ram- 
bling lateral  growth,  usually  allowed  to  remain  on 
Vines  for  some  time  after  the  fruit  is  cut,  may  with 
advantage  be  reduced,  not  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
but  a  little  at  a  time,  so  as  to  gradually  reduce  the 
shoots,  leaving  only  those  carrying  the  old  and  full 
grown  leaves. 

IE  any  crowding  is  noticed  in  the  late  houses  cut 
out  a  few  shoots,  but  avoid  removing  any  quantity 
at  one  time.  This  precaution  is  more  than  ever 
needful  when  bright  dajs  come  by  fits  and  starts, 
as  they  do  this  year,'  and  great  care  has  to  be  exer- 
cised to  prevent  injury  to  both  foliage  and  fruit  by 
scorching.  White  Grapes  are  often  spoiled  in  ap- 
pearance by  being  suddenly  exposed  to  the  sun 
with  the  object  of  hastening  their  colouring,  and 
this  is  more  liable  to  happen  after  dull  weather 
when  a  few  hours'  exposure  of  the  bunches  which 
have  been  previously  shaded  is  sufficient  to  turn 
many  of  the  berries  brown.  As  a  rule,  the  best 
finished  bunches  are  to  be  found  where  they  have 
received  a  subdued  light  through  the  foliage  on  all 
sides. 

Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  surface 
of  the  borders,  removing  some  of  the  mulching. 
Where  they  are  outside,  this  operation  has  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  heavy  and  continuous 
rain  which  has  soddened  the  soil,  and  every  facility 
should  be  given  for  this  supeifluous  moisture  to 
drain  away.  Many  other  minor  details,  such  as 
keeping  the  houses  clean,  frequently  removing  dead 
leaves  and  other  decayirg  materials,  &o.,  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  thoughtful  cultivator. 

llbuWp.  A,  Babkeb. 


Wet  'Vine  borders. — Growers  of  Grapes  are 
everywhere  alarmed  because  of  the  excessive  wetting 
of  outside  Vine  borders,  especially  just  at  the  time 
when  Grapes  are  ripening,  and  dryness  and  warmth 
at  the  roots  are  desirable.  That  the  Grapes  will  be 
disastrously  affected  in  many  places  there  can  be  no 
doubt  I  what  with  cracking,  lack  of  colour  and 
flavour,  and  badly  ripened  wood,  the  prospect  is 
not  a  happy  one.  Those  who  have  their  Vine 
borders  inside  are  this  year  favoured.  Bat  whilst 
the  heavy  rains  still  continue  and  autumn  warmth 
fails  to  come  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  protect  outside  borders  as 
far  as  possible  from  further  soakings.  The  best, 
most  effective,  and  enduring  material  for  the  purpose 
would  be  sheets  of  corrugated  iron,  as  they  will  en- 
dure for  many  years,  are  easily  laid  down,  easily 
removed,  and  most  eflioiently  throw  off  the  rain.  Oar 
Peach  borders  are  suffering  this  year  from  too 
much  rain,  and  the  trees  are  too  full  of  luxuriant 
growth  just  at  the  time  when  the  young  wood 
should  be  ripening.  It  is  specially  important  in 
the  case  of  Vines  and  Peaches  that  the  roots  should 
have  all  possible  help  to  restfulness,  as  on  the 
whole  the  wood  is  amply  supplied  with  sap  to 
enable  the  fruit  to  finish,  but  rest  seems  to  be 
difficult  when  borders  become  so  moist  at  the  wrong 
season. — A.  D. 

William  Pears.— The  market  is  now  flooded  with 
these,  and  poor  sickly  stuff  most  of  them.  The  man  who 
says  a  William  is  a  first-cl.ass  Pear  can  never  have  tasted  ore 
that  descTvoB  tho  nflmc.  There  is  a  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween one  and  a  William. — *'One  who  Tastes." 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Pines. 
September  ia  a  busy  month  amongst  Pines,  as 
plants  of  all  ages  and  sizes  reqaire  overhauling  and 
rearranging  for  the  first  part  of  the  winter.  Pines, 
it  is  true,  are  not  nearly  so  extensively  grown  as 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  as  we  now  find  the 
few  who  stand  by  the  king  of  fruits  growing  them 
by  the  score,  where  formerly  they  grew  them  by  the 
hundred,  but  the  management  is  the  same  through- 
out the  season.  As  no  one,  I  believe,  now  grows 
Pines  for  profit,  the  object,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
a  continuous  supply  of  fruit  for  private  use  from  a 
s-mall  number  of  plants  which  may  be  divided  into 
three  sections,  viz.,  fruiters,  successions  of  two 
grades,  and  suckers.  Early  starters  having  passed 
away,  the  remainder  of  the  summtr  fruiters  should 
now  be  got  together  and  placed  in  a  light,  well- 
ventilated  and  properly  heated  compartment  or  pit 
to  finish  off.  Space  being  an  important  item,  this 
structure  should  not  be  larger  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  the  dry  heat  essential  to  ripening  and 
colouring  in  October  and  November  will  not  suit 
the  next  batch  now  throwing  up  their  fruit.  To 
accommodate  these  another  section  should  be 
specially  prepared  for  giving  a  moist,  steady 
bottom-heat  of  80"  to  85"  and  a  top  heat  of 
TO"  by  night  to  80°  by  day  without  driving  the 
fires.  This  structure,  like  the  preceding,  should 
admit  of  plenty  of  light,  and  as  some  of  the 
plants,  including  Cayennes,  Rothschilds,  and  the 
good  old  Black  Jamaica,  will  remain  throughout 
the  winter  months,  it  should  be  just  large  enough 
to  admit  of  plunging  without  crowding  the  foliage. 
The  first  set,  or  rather  the  relics  of  the  past  season, 
which  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  finished  swelling, 
need  very  little  preparation  in  the  way  of  fresh 
miterial,  as  a  good  watering,  followed  by  turning 
over,  generally  revives  the  bottom-heat.  But  the 
second,  exclusive  of  Queens,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
hardly  worth  keeping,  having  nearly  all  their  work 
before  them,  must  be  better  provided  for.  A  bottom- 
heat  of  80°  to  85"  will  keep  the  fruit  swelling,  and 
as  this  for  some  time  to  came  can  be  obtained  from 
fermenting  material  alone,  I  would  suggest  a 
complete  clearance  of  the  old,  scalding,  cleansing 
and  re-filling  with  sound  Oak  leaves  o£  last  year's 
harvesting,  or,  lacking  these,  with  well-worked  tan 
which  has  lain  for  some  weeks  in  an  airy  shed. 
When  the  heat  reaches  the  maximum  and  shows 
signs  of  declining,  plunge  loosely,  keeping  the 
crowns  well  up  to  the  glass,  syringe  lightly  very 
early  on  fine  afternoons,  feed  with  warm  diluted 
liquid,  and  run  up  to  90°  when  sun-heat  is  favour- 
able. By  way  of  economising  fuel  and  maintaining 
a  moist  heat  a  good  external  front  lining  filled  with 
fermenting  leaves  is  a  host  in  Itself,  but,  lacking 
this  arrangement,  much  baneful  dry  fire  heat  may 
be  avoided  by  covering  the  glass  with  oiled  canvas 
through  the  night. 

StiooessUms. — Having  disposed  of  all  the  winter 
fruiters,  the  general  stock  of  Queens  for  coming  in 
succession  next  season  must  be  thought  of.  Hitherto 
the  whole  of  the  plants  may  receive  uniform  treat- 
ment, but  the  most  forward  having  filled  their  pots 
with  roots,  they  should  be  drawn  and  placed  to- 
gether where  the  bottom-heat  will  gradually  de- 
scend from  85°  to  75°,  or  even  as  low  as  70°  during 
the  resting  period.  It  is  not  unusual  for  this  bed 
to  fall  below  70°  towards  Christmas,  but  notwith- 
standing the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  rather 
risky,  as  too  low  a  bottom-heat  paralyses  the  roots 
of  Queens  and  is  the  most  common  cause  of  fine 
plants  throwing  up  crippled  fruit  in  February.  As 
these  plants,  now  beginning  to  bristle  with  sharp 
pointed  centre  leaves,  sink  gradually  to  rest,  the 
supply  of  water  must  be  reduced,  but  an  occasional 
watering  with  guano  liquid  will  keep  the  roots  in 
tone  and  prevent  them  from  starting  prematurely. 
The  next  grade,  consisting  of  spring-potted  suckers 
and  now  filling  their  pots  with  roots,  must  be  kept 
progressing  for  some  time  longer,  not  so  much  by 
an  incessant  bottom-heat  as  by  a  continuance  of  a 
moist,  genial  bed  and  growing  atmosphere.  If 
these  plants  are  in  rather  small  pots,  say  10  inches 
or  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  thickening  of  the 
stems  shows  that  they  are  well  advanced,  they  must 


not  be  too  severely  checked  by  dryness  at  the  roots, 
otherwise  the  bulk  of  them  will  throw  up  the  first 
batch  and  but  few  will  be  left  to  make  a  growth 
before  they  start  in  tbe  spring.  Light  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  being  so  important,  the 
plants  cannot  be  kept  too  close  to  the  glass,  pro- 
vided the  leaves  do  not  actually  touch  It;  the  latter 
should  be  kept  quite  clean  and  free  from  conferva?, 
shading  should  be  put  away  for  the  season,  and 
ventilation,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two  on  fine  days, 
should  be  pretty  liberal.  As  Pines  grow  very  fast 
through  September  and  sometimes  well  into  Octo- 
ber, air-giving  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  no 
after  management  can  restore  a  plant  which  be- 
comes drawn  in  the  autumn. 

Sucl-crs. — If  the  stock  of  suckers  is  quite  equal  to 
the  demand,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  tpacs  at  com- 
mand, old  stools  may  be  thrown  away  ;  otherwise 
they  may  be  shaken  out  and  placed  In  small  pots, 
or  laid  in  pretty  close  together  to  give  a  further 
supply  in  the  spring.  The  shy  Smooth  Cayenne, 
which  no  one  throws  away  so  long  as  there  remains 
a  likely  bud,  comes  under  this  head,  but  the  suckers 
of  Queens  and  Rothschilds,  enough  and  none  to 
spare,  should  now  be  rooted  and  capable  of  making 
good  progress  down  to  December.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding, they  must  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  ; 
therefore  of  two  evils  it  is  better  to  throw  some 
away  than  to  spoil  the  batch  by  overcrowding. 
Shallow  span-roofed  pits  are  the  best  places  for 
suckers,  as  they  may  at  a  pinch  in  these  structures 
be  kept  steadily  growing  through  the  winter.  To 
save  firing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  bed,  and 
after  adding  a  little  fresh  material,  either  mixed 
with  or  on  the  surface  of  the  old,  according  to  its 
life  and  vigour,  to  plunge  the  plants  up  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots,  a  position  in  which  the  roots  will  hardly 
require  any  water.  One  exception  there  is,  and 
this  I  need  not  say  is  near  proximity  to  bottom 
heat  pipes,  which  sometimes  do  more  harm  than 
good  during  severe  winters.  To  counteract  this,  the 
plants  immediately  above  them  should  be  frequently 
examined,  when,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  too 
dry,  the  plunging  material  as  well  as  the  balls 
must  be  carefully  moistened  with  tepid  water. 

Cdcumbers. 

The  second  or  third  week  in  September  is  not  too 
late  to  make  sowings  of  suitable  varieties  for  pro 
ducing  plants  which  are  not  expected  to  bear  fruit 
until  after  Christmas.  Once  through  the  soil,  the 
secret  of  success  consists  in  early  planting  before 
they  become  pot -bound,  and  keeping  them  steadily 
progressing  until  the  trellis  is  covered.  A  light 
sound  compost,  rich  enough  to  produce  a  stout, 
short- jointed  growth  without  the  assistance  of 
manure,  suits  them  best,  as  manure  not  only  en- 
courages worms,  but  also  forces  a  grossness  of 
habit,  which  cannot  be  maintained  through  the 
dark  month  of  December.  As  these  late  plants, 
which  generally  follow  the  last  Melons,  are  expected 
to  fruit  well  up  into  the  succeeding  spring,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  cleansing  and  pre- 
paration of  the  pits,  and  equally  important  i.s  the 
foundation  for  the  roots.  If  compost  similar  to  the 
above  is  at  hand,  and  bottom-heat  pipes  are  equal 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  temperature  of  80°, 
planting  out  upon  narrow  beds  or  in  pits  about  2 
feet  in  width  will  give  excellent  results  with  a 
minimum  of  risk.  But  lacking  this  aid  from 
hot-water  pipes,  the  pot  system  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  the  fermenting  material  can  be  changed 
or  renovated  at  any  time  without  checking  the 
roots.  Water  at  all  times,  somewhat  warmer  than 
the  bed  and  in  liberal  quantities,  even  in  win- 
ter, being  absolutely  necessary,  the  drainage 
beneath  the  beds  or  pots  must  be  ample,  and  upon 
this  a  layer  of  light  rich  turf  should  be  placed 
grass  side  downwards  as  a  sort  of  anchorage  for 
the  roots,  and  a  filter  for  diluted  liquid  on  its  way 
downwards  to  the  dark  regions  below.  Feeding, 
however,  will  not  be  necessary  until  the  plants 
commence  bearing,  but  now  is  the  time  to  make 
provision  for  supplying  liquid  ad  lih.,  as  more  than 
half  the  failures  are  due  to  a  sour  condition  of 
the  soil,  or  the  fear  of  giving  too  much  water. 

Plants  quite  recently  put  out  and  intended  to 
commence  bearing  at  once  must  be  grown  on  rapidly 


with  a  sharp  bottom-heat  from  fermenting  material 
alone  for  the  present,  but  hot-water  pipes  should  be 
near  for  taking  up  or  aiding  the  work  when  solar 
heat  fails.  These  plants  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
tend upwards  until  two-thirds  of  the  trellis  is  covered, 
when  they  may  be  divested  of  their  points  to  throw 
strength  into  the  laterals,  which,  by  the  way,  should 
be  tied  out  in  a  horizontal  position  and  pinched  at 
the  first  leaf.  If  fruit  is  in  request,  one  or  two  of 
the  first  shows  upon  these  may  be  allowed  to  swell, 
but  otherwise  the  second  break  should  be  the  first 
to  commence  bearing.  Space  in  winter  houses,  as 
a  rule,  being  limited,  timely  attention  to  stopping 
not  only  husbands  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  but  it 
prevents  crowding  when  light  and  air  are  quite  as 
essential  as  heat  and  moisture.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  pinching  each  lateral  one  joint  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fruit  answers  very  well  in  large  frames 
and  pits,  as  summer  plants  can  be  cut  back  and 
thinned  with  impunity;  but  here  every  inch  of 
space  is  of  consequence,  and  the  better  to  econo- 
mise it,  each  point  may  be  taken  out  close  home  so 
soon  as  the  tiny  fruit  is  perceptible.  Whether  these 
plants  be  grown  in  pots  or  upon  hills  a  very  small 
quantity  of  soil  should  be  given  to  them  at  first,  but 
a  good  stock  of  light  turfy  loam  and  lime  rubble, 
the  rougher  the  better,  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
corner  of  the  house  for  packing  layer  upon  layer  as 
the  roots  show  upon  the  surface.  If  the  turf  is  top 
poor,  a  few  handfnls  of  bone-dust  cast  over  it 
will  encourage  the  roots,  when  warm  diluted  liquid 
soot  or  guano  water  will  answer  better  than  solid 
manure. 

Old  ji7a>as  in  full  or  fair  bearing  and  approach- 
ing their  end  will  stand  any  amount  of  feeding, 
always  provided  the  liquid  is  used  clear  and  warm 
and  not  too  strong.  It  a  flush  of  fruit  and  away  is 
the  object,  the  hills  or  pots  may  be  mulched  with 
very  old  manure  free  from  worms,  and  insect  pests 
being  more  or  less  troublesome,  soot  water  may  be 
freely  and  frequently  syringed  over  the  foliage. 
Young  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  now  dajs  are  be- 
coming shorter  and  colder,  will  not  be  improved  by 
incessant  syringing,  neither  will  they  require  it,  as 
atmospheric  moisture  rising  from  the  frequently 
moistened  walls  and  fresh  fermenting  material  will 
ensure  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

('iittiiiffs. — Where  any  extra  good  strain  is  not 
producing  seeds,  it  can  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings 
or  layers,  but  cuttings  formed  of  clean  short-jointed 
points  make  the  neatest  and  best  plants.  _  More- 
over, many  good  winter  growers  use  these  in  pre- 
ference to  seedlings,  first,  because  they  know  what 
they  are  growing;  and  second,  under  the  correct 
impression  that  they  are  less  sappy  and  more  fer- 
tile. If  a  sharp,  moist  bottom-heat  is  at  command 
and  a  bell-glass  is  placed  over  them,  the  cuttings 
will  be  rooted  in  a  few  days,  when  they  may  be 
gradually  hardened  and  treated  as  seedlings.  One 
clean  cut  just  below  a  leaf  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  all  that  is  needed  ;  the  cutting,  before  it  has 
time  to  flag  and  with  the  base  leaf  attached,  is  then 
dibbled  into  a  very  small  pot  filled  with  warm  fibry 
turf  and  plunged  under  the  glass.  Water  is  hardly 
safe  or  necessary,  but  the  frame  or  house  in  which 
the  cuttings  are  plunged  will  require  keeping  con- 
stantly moist  and  moderately  shaded. 

The  Obchakd  House. 
If  any  of  the  early  forced  trees  which  were  re- 
potted shortly  after  the  fruit  was  gathered  have  been 
kept  indoors,  an  event  by  no  means  unlikely,  they 
should  now  be  quite  fit  for  removal  to  the  open  air. 
In  ordinary  seasons  we  get  them  out  early  in 
August,  but  this  has  been  such  an  adverse  summer 
for  ripening  up  the  fruit  and  buds,  hence  the 
possibility  of  a  great  number  of  trees  still  occupy- 
ing snug  quarters  under  well-ventilated  roofs. 
This  caution,  so  far,  is  quite  right,  as  the  attempt 
to  force  unripe  wood  is  worse  than  useless  ;  but  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  ripening  of 
wood  and  getting  the  buds  just  a  little  too  forward 
may  be  overdone.  Indeed,  many  Peach  growers 
attribute  dropping  to  getting  the  buds  too  forward 
in  the  autumn.  To  steer  quite  clear  of  pushing  the 
delicate,  incipient  parts  of  the  flowers  too  far  I 
would  suggest  the  removal  of  every  forced  pot  tree, 
Figs  excepted,  to  a  warm  sheltered  spot  where  they 
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will  have  the  fnll  benefit  of  rain  and  dew  for  the 
next  three  months.  The  pots  being  full  of  rootf, 
some  slight  protection  from  the  drjing  influence  of 
sun  and  wind  through  October  and  frost  afterwards 
will  be  necessary,  and  watering  to  prevent  a 
suspicion  of  root  drought  must  be  carefully  attended 
to.  Later  trees,  of  course,  may  still  be  potted  and 
returned  to  the  house  for  two  or  three  weeks,  not  so 
much  for  warmth  as  for  protection  from  drenching 
rains  should  they  continue.  Otherwise,  unless  the 
old  balls  are  considerably  reduced,  they  will  do 
very  well  in  the  open  air. 

The  (jeneral  louse. — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
and  Pears  will  now  be  yielding  a  daily  supply  of 
ripe  fruit,  and  will  require  a  slightly  diminished 
supply  of  water,  but  dryness,  especially  at  the  roots, 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  To  economise 
labour  and  maintain  moisture  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  drop  heavily-laden  trees  into  pots  a  size  or 
two  larger  than  those  in  which  they  are  growing, 
and  to  mulch  well  with  some  light  material.  The 
feeding  time  amongst  midseason  varieties  having 
passed  by,  the  remains  of  an  old  Mushroom  bed  or  a 
layer  of  old  lime  rubble,  two  excellent  absorbents 
of  moisture,  will  suit  the  fruit  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary rich  top-dressing.  Plums,  Pears,  and  early 
Peaches  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air  as  they  are 
cleared  of  their  fruit,  and  so  may  some  of  the 
October  varieties  of  the  first  and  second,  alwajs 
provided  they  are  well  protected  from  birds,  but 
late  Peaches  and  Pears,  and  Golden  Drop  Plums 
will  require  all  the  orchard  house  warmth  we  are 
likely  to  have  this  season.  A  continuous  supply  of 
fruit  from  a  mixed  collection  of  trees  being  of  more 
value  to  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  market 
grower,  than  a  glut,  the  ventilators  by  night  and  day 
may  now  be  left  wide  open,  and  walls  and  floors 
must  be  inodtrately  watered  with  the  hose  orsyringed 
en  fine  mornings.  Excessive  moisture  in  cold  houses 
makes  the  fruit  soft  and  vapid,  but  root  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture  at  all  times  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, especially  when  external  conditions  are  favour- 
able to  rapid  perspiration. 

Gatliering  the  JriiH, — Early  morning,  when  the 
foliage  is  quite  dry  and  the  fruit  is  cool,  is  the  best 
time  to  detach  Peaches  and  Nectarines  from  the 
trees.  If  for  home  use,  they  may  hang  until  they 
are  soft  near  the  stalks  and  the  aroma  is  powerful, 
but  dropping  from  healthy  and  moderately  cropped 
trees  should  not  be  allowed,  as  dropping,  iu  the  first 
place,  bruifes  and  spoils  the  fruit,  and,  in  the 
second,  it  is  the  stage  at  which  the  departure  of  a 
brisk  sprightly  flavour  sets  in.  For  packing  and 
travelliog,  say  for  market,  they  must  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  they  have  attained  full  tize,  are  well 
coloured,  and  a  peculiar  transparency  of  skin,  so 
well  known  to  experienced  Peach  growers,  is  present. 
As  Peaches  show  the  most  gentle  finger-marks 
when  ripe,  no  attempt  at  wrencbirg  from  the  trees 
should  be  allowed,  neither  should  the  sense  of 
touch  be  the  guide  in  dcttrmining  when  a  fruit  is 
ready.  To  avoid  this  injury  the  eye  must  be  edu- 
cated, then,  with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors  held  in 
the  right  band  and  a  pad  of  wool  in  the  left,  each 
fruit  may  be  detached,  placed  on  a  square  of  silver 
paper  in  a  well  padded  flat- bottomed  basket  or  box, 
and  conveyed  to  the  fruit  room.  W.  C. 


How  to  grow  Quinces.— Mr.  Chas.  L.  Jones, 
of  Newark,  N..I.,  has  bad  unvarying  success  with 
this  fruit,  and  his  trees  have  now  been  in  bearing 
thirteen  years.  For  several  years  he  has  gathered 
from  each  tree  from  40ii  to  4Go  (Jainces,  and  last 
year  the  average  was  175  to  a  tree.  Mr.  Jones 
asserts  that  anyone  can  grow  (JaiEces  in  a  city  back 
yard,  and  he  gives  a  full  explanation  of  his  method 
of  culture  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Itural  Xen- 
Yorlier.  The  first  injunction  is  not  to  stir  the 
ground  deeply  near  the  tree.  The  Quince  throws 
out  many  fine  feeding  roots  near  the  surface,  and 
these  should  be  encouraged,  fed,  and  protected. 
Hence  the  ground  about  the  tree,  to  a  distance  as 
far  as  its  branches  extend,  is  undisturbed,  except  to 
keep  down  the  weeds,  which  are  cut  close  to  the 
surface  with  a  push-hoe.  Late  in  autumn  a  dressing 
of  barnyard  manure  is  given,  and  in  early  summer 
a  mulch  of  salt  hay  or  other  coarse  material  is  added. 


This  keeps  the  fine  roots  moist  ard  cool,  and 
furnishes  them  with  food.  The  next  essential  is 
proper  pruning.  This  does  not  mean  an  occasional 
thinning  out  of  thebranches  as  they  become  crowded. 
Indeed,  as  the  tree  is  often  deficient  in  foliage,  no 
thinning  out  is  practised,  but  every  spiing  the  new 
growth  all  over  the  tree  is  pruned  back  or  "  headed 
in,"  so  as  to  leave  but  four  or  five  buds.  This  means 
that  a  length  of  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  of  wood  is  cut 
from  every  thrifty  shoot.  As  a  result  of  this  treat- 
ment, the  entire  outer  surface  of  the  tree  Is  literally 
covered  with  fruit  of  good  size  and  quality. —  Garden 
and  Forest. 


THE   PACKING,  CAREIAGE,  AND 
MARKETING  OF  FRUIT.* 

Ignorance  displayed  in  packing  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  condition  in  which  fruit 
should  be  sent  to  market  are  the  principal 
causes  of  loss  to  the  fruit  grower  in  this 
country.  In  packing  we  are  far  behind  our 
Continental  brethren,  for  while  they  study  not 
only  the  condition  most  suitable  for  travelling, 
but  even  the  package  in  which  the  fruit  is  to 
be  sent,  we  frequently  send  it  too  ripe  and 
make  use  of  any  package  that  may  come  to 
hand,  with  little  regard  as  to  whether  it  is  too 
deep  or  too  shallow,  or  will  hold  svich  quan- 
tities as  are  ordinarily  marketable. 

Packing 
is  such  an  important  factor  in  realising  good 
prices  for  market  produce,  that  it  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  essential  points  in  tlie  education 
of  a  gardener.  What  is  the  use  of  growing 
the  best  fruit  in  the  world  if  it  be  spoiled  in 
transit?  At  least  one-third  of  the  hot- 
house fruit  sent  to  market  is  depreciated  in 
value  and  sometimes  rendered  wortldess  liy 
bad  packing ;  whereas  if  all  came  in  marketable 
condition  the  prices  woidd  be  lower  to  the 
consumer,  the  supply  being  larger,  and  a  better 
result  all  round  would  accrue  to  the  grower. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  as  applying  to  London  mar- 
kets : — 

There  are  three  golden  rules  to  be  observed 
in  sending  fruit  to  market : — 

1.  Never  send  it  too  ripe.  Peaches  espe- 
cially should  be  packed  hard,  as  they  travel 
better  in  that  condition,  and  are  rarely  used 
by  the  shopkeeper  till  two  or  three  days  after 
purchase. 

2.  Never  (if  possible)  send  it  for  Saturday's 
market,  as,  with  the  exception  of  Strawberries, 
the  retailer  invariably  provides  himself  before- 
hand \vith  what  he  requires.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  for  the  first  part  of  the  week,  Wed- 
nes<lay  and  Tlnirsday  for  the  latter  part.  In 
hot  weather  when  fruit  ripens  fast  small  con- 
signments may  be  sent  on  Friday, 

3.  All  fruit  should  be  sorted  into  bests  and 
seconds,  and  in  some  eases  into  thirds,  as 
there  are  always  buyers  of  best  and  buyers  of 
seconds  and  thirds,  but  seldom  buyers  of 
mixed. 

GiiArES, 
being  the    most  important  among   hot-house 
fruits,  claim    our  first  attention.      There  are 
two  sorts  of  baskets  in  which  Grapes  may  be 


*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Webber,  Covent  Garden,  at  tbo 
Fruit  Confcrenee,  Crystal  Palace. 


sent  to  market,  viz.,  the  "handle"  and  the 
"baby."  The  former  is  more  useful  for  ordi- 
nary work  and  is  safer,  as  the  handle  is  used 
for  lifting,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  a  pro- 
tector to  the  fruit  in  preventing  other  goods 
being  placed  on  tlie  top.  A  little  packing 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  then  a  lining 
of  white  paper.  The  bunches  should  be 
packed  close  together,  shoulders  upwards,  and 
the  basket  tied  over  with  a  sheet  of  stiff  paper 
with  a  label  "  Grapes  with  care "  on  it. 
Grapes  packed  in  this  way  will  travel  any 
distance.  Special  bunches  travel  well  in 
"  handles,"  each  bunch  tied  to  the  basket 
witliout  the  centre  being  filled  up.  The  latter 
mode  is  recommended  in  the  case  of  special 
fruit  only.  The  ''  baby  "  basket  is  only  used 
for  short  distances,  and  where  a  regtilar  supply 
is  sent  and  where  the-  railway  porters  are 
accustomed  to  them.  It  is  more  convenient 
than  the  "handle"  for  displaying  in  the  shop 
windows  and  shows  off  the  fruit  better. 
The  basket  should  be  lined  with  white  paper 
and  a  little  packing  placed  in  the  bottom,  the 
bunches  being  simply  laid  in  close  together. 
The  whole  fits  nicely  into  a  hamper  known  as 
a  "  flat,"  and  with  the  ordinary  Grape  label 
aflixed,  invariably  arrives  in  good  condition. 

Peaches 
should  be  packed  in  shallow  boxes,  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  allow  room  for  a  good  layer  of 
packing  in  the  bottom  and  a  thin  layer  on 
the  top.  The  box  should  contain  only  24  best 
or  30  or  36  seconds.  Each  fruit  should  be 
wrapped  in  soft  paper.  A  very  effective  way 
of  packing  Peaches,  so  that  when  the  box  is 
opened  the  class  of  fruit  can  be  seen  at  once 
by  the  buyer,  is  to  roll  a  double  slip  of  tissue 
paper  round  each  fruit,  leaving  the  crown  ex- 
posed. This  requires  a  sheet  of  paper  to  bo 
placed  over  the  fruit  before  finally  filling  up 
with  the  packing.  I  know  of  no  packing 
better  than  Moss.  This  should  be  properly 
dried  and  cleansed  from  all  grit.  It  is  cooler 
and  more  elastic  than  any  other  substance. 
Each  fruit  should  be  completely  surrounded 
with  it.  Next  to  Moss  is  bran ;  but  rare 
should  be  taken  to  shake  it  down  well  and 
refill  the  box  liefore  fastening  the  lid,  as  it 
settles  down  with  the  oscillation  of  travelling, 
leaving  part  of  the  fruit  exposed  and  liable  to 
injury.  Wadding  is  not  elastic,  and  is  too 
heating. 

Strawberbies 
should  be  packed  in  lioxes  in  single  layers, 
containing  from  1  lb.  to  \\  lbs.  according  to 
size,  each  fruit  being  placed  in  a  Strawberry 
leaf  on  a  thin  layer  of  Slos.f,  with  only  a  light 
covering  of  leaves  on  the  top.  Each  package 
of  say  5  or  6  boxes  shotild  have  a  label, 
"  Strawberries,  with  care,"  "  This  side  up,"  on 
the  top  of  it.  When  the  season  is  full  on  they 
lose  value  if  delivered  after  8  a.m.  After 
that  time  the  trade  supply  themselves  from 
the  "morning  gathered"  delivered  by  the 
growers  themselves. 

Tomatoes 
should  be  packed  in  handle  baskets  contain- 
ing from  18  lbs.  to  20  lbs.,  and  should  be 
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well  coloured,  but   not   too   ripe,  otherwise 
they  split. 

Outdoor  Feuit. 
Suitable  baskets  for  sending  outdoor  fruit 
to  market  can  always  be  obtained  of  the 
salesmen.  These  consist  of  quarter  sieves, 
half  sieves,  and  sieves.  The  former  hold 
12  lbs.,  and  are  used  for  best  samples  of  all 
kinds  of  soft  fruit;  half  sieves  are  used  for 
Cherries,  Currants,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples ; 
sieves  are  used  mainly  for  Apples.  A  half 
sieve  of  soft  fruit  should  contain  24  lbs.,  of 
Plums  28  lbs.,  of  Apples  from  21  lbs.  to 
24  lbs.  Soft  fruit  .should  be  simply  stuck 
down  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  Hard  fruit 
shoidd  be  stuck  down  with  dry  packing,  sucli 
as  hay  or  straw.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  is  placed 
over  the  fruit  in  each  basket  the  appearance 
is  much  improved. 

Pears, 
especially  early  varieties,  should  be  sent  di- 
rectly they  can  be  removed  from  the  trees. 
On  no  account  should  they  be  allowed  to  get 
ripe.  The  system  in  vogue  in  France  is  well 
worthy  of  imitation  by  growers  in  this  country. 
The  fruit  is  carefully  sorted,  in  many  instances 
into  four  sizes.  Cases  are  made  to  contain 
two  tiers,  each  tier  consisting  of  20,  24,  30, 
or  36  fruits.  A  layer  of  paper  shavings  is 
placed  between  each  tier,  and  one  top  and 
bottom.  When  the  fruit  is  extra  large  and 
kept  late  in  the  season,  cases  to  contain  a 
single  layer  of  12  and  1.5  are  used.  If  packed 
in  half  sieves,  the  better  sorts  other  than 
standards  should  be  placed  in  layers  with  a 
little  packing  between. 

Carriage. 
AVith  regard  to  the  cost  of  carriage,  little 
can  be  said  here,  except  tliat  the  rates,  as  wo 
all  know,  are  very  unsatisfactory,  little  or  no 
inducement  being  held  out  hj  the  great 
carriers  for  the  development  of  produce  on  a 
small  scale.  Special  rates  may  sometimes  be 
secured  for  regular  consignments  over  28  lbs., 
but  even  then  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  railway  company  to  their  contract. 
All  goods  by  passenger  trains  should  reach 
the  market  by  7  p.m.,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  next  morning's  sale,  as  if  not  they  are 
seldom  delivered  till  after  the  market  is  over, 
and  therefore  lose  their  value. 


Fay's  Currant  is  fulfilling  all  its  promiaea,  and 
I  find  it  quite  as  productive  as  the  Red  Dutch.  The 
fruit  sella  readily  at  50  per  cent,  advance  on  that 
variety,  and  picters  willingly  gather  it  for  id.  per 
quart.  Versaillaise  and  Cherry  have  never  paid  the 
cost  of  the  plants  and  cultivation  on  my  soil,  though 
near  by  on  lich  clay  they  are  better,  yet  there  they  are 
not  equal  to  my  Fays. 


Successful  culture. — I  can  remember  when  a 
plant  of  Dipladenia  amabilis,  grown  by  William 
Cole  and  exhibited  at  one  of  the  great  flower  shows 
of  the  year  held  at  Manchester,  was  the  chief  object 
of  admiration,  although  it  had  only  some  six  or 
eight  blooms  upon  it.  At  the  floral  exhibi'ion  ret 
Gently  held  in  Sevenoaks,  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  gardener  to 
Mr.  T.  F.  Burnaby  Atkins,  of  Halstead  Place,  dis- 
played a  specimen  of  the  same  plant  having  147 
trusses  of  bloom.  The  plant  had  previously  sup- 
plied, between  the  9th  of  May  and  the  21st  of 
August,  587  cut  flowers.  The  j  adges  very  judiciously 


awarded  to  this  plant  not  only  the  first  prize  as  a 
single  specimen,  but  a  special  csrti&oate  for  superior 
cultivation. — S.  R.  S.  D. 


Ferns. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

FILMY  FERNS  AT  KEW. 

The  collection  of  these  plants  at  Kew  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  additioa  of  the  latj 
Cooper-Foster  collection,  the  plants  of  which 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  excellent  masses, 
which  give  a  good  idea  of  the  beaity  of  these 
elegant  plants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
powers  that  be  will  use  every  endeavour  to  se- 
cure new  species  whenever  opportunity  offers, 
so  that  our  national  collection  of  Filmy  Ferns 
may  be  looked  upon  with  pride  as  the  most 
complete  in  the  world.  These  plants  are  gathered 
together  in  what  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
temperate  Fern  house,  but  which  in  years  gone 
by  contained  the  Heath  collection  when  these 
plants  were  fashionable,  and  comprised  up- 
wards of  500  kinds,  species,  and  varieties.  The 
Filmy  Ferns  are  in  excellent  health  and  condi- 


Trichomanes  aurleulatum. 

tion  at  the  present  time,  and  to  a  lover  of  these 
plan's  are  well  deserving  a  speciil  journey  from 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  see.  The  plants  are 
grouped  amongst  medium-sized  boulders  of 
stone,  and  apptar  to  be  quite  at  home,  whilst 
the  air  admitted  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  con- 
densation on  the  glass  from  obscuring  them. 
This  is  a  point  well  deserving  attention  in  a 
public  garden  where  the  order  of  "  hands  off" 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Amongst  the  most 
notable  Trichomanes  were  fine  masses  of  the 
beautiful  fan-leaved  parvulum,  the  delicate 
humile  and  exsectum,  contrasted  with  bold 
masses  of  reniforme,  the  strong-growing  aurleu- 
latum, javanicum,  and  Luschnatianura.  There 
are  also  fine  masses  of  the  Killarney  Fern,  T. 
radicana  and  its  several  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  very  distinct ;  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  radicans  frondosum,  a  form  with  very 
broad  fronds.  Here  are  also  fine  specimens  of 
the  very  delicate  trichoideum,  the  handsome 
elongatum,  alatum,  venosum,  olivaoeum,  tene- 
rum,  sinuosum,  digitatum,  pyxidiforme,  and 
many  others.  In  Hymenophyllums,  too,  the 
gardens  are  very  rich  ;  amongst  the  finest  may 
be  noted  H.  peotinatum,  teruginosum,  demis- 


sum  (very  stately),  caudiculatum,  fuciforme,  the 
beautiful  dilatatum  and  scabrum,  obtusatum, 
diohotomum,  asplenioides,  flabellatum,  pul- 
cherrimum,  the  rare  cruentum  and  chiloense, 
flexuosum,  multifidum,  polyanthos,  cUiatum, 
hiriutum,  tamariscifolium,  javanicum,  liaeare, 
nitens,  and  many  others,  including  a  very  dis- 
tinct looking  kind  whi.h  bears  the  name  of 
Fosterianum,  a  worthy  compliment  to  such  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  these  plants  as  was 
the  late  Mr.  Cooper-Foster.  The  above-named 
species  are  all  grown  cool,  and  many  amiteur 
lovers  of  plants  in  towns  may  with  advantage 
cultivate  Filmy  Ferns,  as  they  are  always 
beautiful  and  require  but  little  attention,  mois- 
ture being  the  oaly  thing  nsc33sar/,  while  they 


Trichomanes  Lusclinatlanum. 

seldom  grow  out  of  the  space  allotted  them.  I 
would  specially  commend  Filmy  Ferns  to  those 
in  want  of  a  hobby,  and  would  advise  all  such 
to  go  to  Kew  and  see  the  Cooper-Fostir  collec- 
tion, which  was  began  in  a  London  window,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  these  plants  in  the  country.  In  a  warmer 
house  I  also  noted  fine  examples  of  Trichoiiiaue.s 
pennatum,  also  known  as  floribundum,  T.  ciis- 
pum,  and  T.  ancep?,  and  Feea  spicata,  the 
latter  a  common  plant  in  Trinidad,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  Trichomanes  by  its  sep.irate 
fruiting  fronds,  the  involucres  being  bell-likp, 
pendeur,  and  are  gathered  into  a  spike. 
Another  elegant  plant  in  this  way  is  Hjmeno- 
stachys  elegans,  a  plant  with  reticulated  veins, 
the  fertile  frond  distinct,  bring  narrow  linear- 
elongated,  the  involucres  sunk  side  by  i-ide 
along  the  margins,  whilst  the  sterile  frond  is 
leafy  and  pinnatifid.  It  is  also  a  native  of 
Trinidad. 


Adiantum  Williamsi  in  baskets.  —  This 
lovely  Maiden-hair,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  recent 
new  iiinds,  is  found  to  he  most  useful  and  effective  as 
a  basket  plant.  It  ia  one  of  the  running  kinds  of  the 
A.  asslmile  type,  and  when  placed  in  a  basket  the 
fronds  appear  through  the  sides  and  bottom,  until  at 
last  not  a  portion  of  the  basket  is  visible.  We  recently 
saw  a  fine  liangingmass  in  the  conservatory  at  Arundel 
Castle  produced  by  a  plant  cf  this  species.  It  is  a'so 
doing  well  in  baskets  with  Mr.  May  at  Bdmont  m,  and 
being  a  free  grower,  wiU  doubtless  ere  long  be  largely 
used  for  this  purpose. 


The  Weatlier  Plant.— This  continues  to  ex- 
cite considerable  interest  at  "S'lenna.  Mea  of  scier  c  j, 
who  on  its  first  discovery  were  unwiUing  to  express 
an  opinion  on  its  prognosticating  virtues,  now  agree, 
after  extensive  experiments,  that  the  shrub  is  in 
truth  prophetic ;  32,000  trials  made  during  the  last 
three  years  tend  to  prove  its  infallibility.  The  plant 
itself  is  a  legume,  commonly  called  the  I'dterncster 
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Pea,  but  known  in  botany  as  the  Abras  peregrinus. 
It  is  a  native  of  Corsica  and  Tanis.  Its  leaf  and 
twig  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Acacia.  The 
more  delicate  leaves  of  its  upper  branches  foretell 
the  state  of  the  weather  forty-eight  hours  in  ad- 
vance, while  its  lower  and  hardier  leaves  indicate 
all  atmospheric  changes  three  days  beforehand. 
The  indications  consist  in  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  leaves  and  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  twigs 
and  branchlets. 


The  Fruit  Crops. 


SUPPLEMEXrARY  ENGLISH  REPORTS. 

Maiden  Erleigh.  Reading. — Bush  fruits  here 
and  in  this  district  have  been  a  splendid  crop  in 
every  respect.  Raspberries  also  have  been  a  heavy 
crop  and  very  fine.  Strawbarries,  too,  were  a  good 
crop,  but  owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  (viz., 
513  in.  in  July)  they  were  nearly  flavourless.  We 
grow  Elton  Pine  in  quantity  for  preserving,  but 
never  before  have  we  had  such  a  heavy  crop  as  this 
season,  and  despite  the  wet  and  sunless  period  they 
ripened  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  kind, 
and  we  found  them  very  useful  for  dessert  in  the 
latter  part  of  July.  Cherries,  both  sweet  and 
Morello,  are  a  good  crop  and  very  fine ;  but  of  all 
wall  fruits  Plums  are  the  crop  with  us  this  season, 
as  besides  the  heavy  crop  which  most  of  the  kinds 
are  bearing,  the  trees  are  so  wonderfully  healthy 
and  clean.  The  crop,  however,  is  a  light  one  on 
standard  trees.  Apricots  are  nearly  a  failure,  but 
Peaches  are  a  good  crop,  and  although  the  young 
growths  got  much  crippled  with  aphis  whilst  the 
fruit  was  setting,  the  trees  have  since  made  a  clean 
and  healthy  growth.  Nuts,  Cobs  and  Kilberts  are 
an  average  crop,  but  Walnuts  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Of  Apples  on  bush  trees  we  have  a  good  crop  of  the 
following,  viz ,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Pott's  Seedling, 
Warner's  King,  Small's  Admirable,  Celliui,  Rose- 
mary Russet,  Stirling  Castle,  The  Qaeen,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Manks  Codlin,  Alexander,  Court  of  Wick, 
Court  Rendu  Plat,  and  Ribston  Pippin;  but  the 
fruit  of  all  are  exceedingly  late  and  look  so  unkind 
that  I  fear  they  will  not  now  grow  to  nearly  the 
size  we  have  always  had  them.  On  old  orchard 
trees  I  have  met  with  good  crop?  of  Quarrenden 
and  Wellington,  but  in  most  gardens  where  these 
sorts  are  not  grown  the  crop  is  a  complete  failure. 
Of  Pears  we  have  good  crops  of  the  following  kinds 
on  walls,  viz ,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Brockworth  Park, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel, 
and  Doyenne  du  Comice,  but  other  kind^  on  walls 
and  all  kinds  on  pyramids  are  a  poor  crop,  and  the 
fruit  smaller  and  more  unkind  than  the  Apples, 
and  all  the  trees  have  made  a  very  poor  growth. 
The  best  sorts  of  Apples  for  dessert  I  have  had 
experience  with  are,  for  August,  Irish  Peach  and 
Qaarrenden;  September  and  October — Worcester 
Pearmain  and  Kerry  Pippin ;  November  and  Decem- 
ber— Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Margil,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  January  onwards,  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening— Rosemary  Russet,  Man- 
nington's  Pearmain,  Cockle  Pippin,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, and  Stunner  Pippin  — T.  Turton. 

Penjerrick,  Cornwall.  —  The  Apple  crop  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  much  below  the  average,  and 
in  many  instances  where  there  was  a  fair  crop  they 
have  fallen  prematurely,  no  doubt  owing  to  imper- 
fect blossoms.  The  sorts  most  in  favour  here  are 
Irish  Peach,  Juneating,  and  Early  York  for  early 
use.  For  late  dessert,  I  should  readily  give  the 
premier  place  to  Cornish  Gilliflower  as  regards 
qnality.  bat  the  tree  cankers  badly.  Next  comes 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  but  for  general  utility  I  find 
nothing  to  beat  Blenheim  Orange  and  Comifh 
Aromatic ;  the  latter  rarely  ever  fails  to  crop,  and  is 
useful  for  either  dessert  or  cooking,  besides  being 
one  of  the  very  best  keepers.  Pears  a  fair  sprink- 
ling, but  not  heavy.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  very 
thin,  and  in  many  cases  trees  sadly  injured  by 
blight.  Plums  thin ;  a  great  many  fell  during 
stoning;  in  fact,  this  applies  to  all  stone  fruits 
this  season.  Morello  Cherries  good.  Strawberries 
good  crop,  but  soon  over,  and  a  great  many  spoiled 
by  the  continual  rain.     Gooseberries  an  enormous 


crop  here,  but  in  the  district  generally  very  light, 
owners  attributing  it  to  spring  frosts,  as  a  great 
number  fell  during  blossoming.  Currants  very  heavy 
crop— Thom.\s  Evans. 

Mentmore,  Bucks. — Apples  are  a  partial  crop- 
many  varieties  a  failure  ;  others  are  bearing  freely 
As  a  rule  the  trees  are  healthy,  and  have  made  good 
growth  for  another  season's  crop.  We  have  a  very 
large  collection  here  both  of  cooking  and  dessert 
varieties,  grown  as  orchard  standards  and  bushes  on 
the  Paradise  stock.  The  following  varieties  are 
bearing  freely  and  are  all  good :  Irish  Peach,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Margil,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  Pippin,  and  Washington. 
These  are  all  grown  as  bushes  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
We  have  many  other  varieties,  some  of  them  better 
than  those  mentioned,  but  they  are  not  fruiting  this 
season.  The  Crabs  are  handsome  ornamental 
flowering  shrubs,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every 
garden.  Here  the  Dartmouth  and  Siberian  Crabs 
are  fruiting  freely,  and  are  objects  of  great  beauty. 
Plums  are  a  good  average  crop.  Damsons  Green 
Gage  and  A'ictoria  above  an  average  crop.  The 
trees  are  very  healthy  and  are  growing  well,  but  the 
crop  is  a  month  late.  Small  fruits  have  been  abun- 
dant.   Walnuts  a  very  heavy  crop. — J.  Smith. 

■Waterdale,  St  Helens. — Considering  the  un- 
favourable season,  we  have  very  little  room  for  com 
plaint,  owing  no  doubt  to  our  having  planted  only  the 
hardiest  and  most  suitable  varieties.  Apples  are  a 
bare  average,  Lord  Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Ech- 
linville,  and  Damelow's  Seedling  being  the  best. 
The  crop  of  Hessle  Pears  is  immense,  but  the  fruits 
small ;  Jargonelles  are  good ;  other  varieties  are  a 
fair  average.  Morello  Cherries  are  quite  a  picture, 
both  on  the  wall  and  standards;  sweet  Cherries 
good  crop,  but  small  and  flavourless.  Plums  are  an 
average  crop,  Victoria  being  the  best.  Damsons 
are  a  good  crop.  Gooseberries  are  plentiful,  but 
small.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Red  and  White 
Currants,  but  the  Black  Currants  are  a  full  crop 
and  large.  Raspberries  are  a  good  crop  and  of  fair 
siza,  but  poor  in  flavour.  Black  Piiace  Strawberry 
being  our  best  early  escaped  the  frost  and  carried  a 
good  crop  of  small  fruit;  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  President,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  are  the  most 
suitable  sorts  here. 

Potatoes  are  looking  uncommonly  well.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  any  disease. — James  Smith. 

Childwall  Hall,  Lanes. — Apples  an  average 
crop  ;  the  trees  look  well,  and  are  free  from  spider. 
The  best  dessert  kinds  are  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange,  King  of  Pippins,  Lady  Darby,  Northern 
Spy,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and 
Schoolmaster ;  the  two  latter  are  small  trees,  but 
promise  well.  All  are  pyramids  in  the  open  garden, 
which  unfortunately  has  a  slope  to  the  east.  The 
garden  is  an  old  one,  the  soil  is  good  and  light,  and 
rests  upon  red  sandstone.  Pears,  about  half  a  crop, 
one  notable  instance  to  the  contrary  being  a  tree 
of  Napoleon  on  a  south-east  wall,  which  seldom 
gives  halt  as  much  fruit  as  it  is  carrying  this  season. 
Jargonelles  are  carrying  good  crops,  whether  against 
walls  or  in  the  open.  I  may  say  that  in  some 
neighbouring  gardens  Pears  in  general  are  a  fair 
crop.  Ours  are  on  walls ;  pyramids  and  espaliers 
in  the  open,  but  those  on  walls  are  best  fruited. 
Plums  (except  Green  Gages,  which  are  carrying 
very  little  fruil)  are  an  average;  two  standards  of  a 
local  variety  called  Halewood  have  more  than  usual. 
This  variety  is  about  as  profitable  as  any  I  know 
for  this  part.  It  seldom  misses  giving  ns  some, 
and  often  a  very  creditable  crop.  Damsons  are 
carrying  about  a  third  of  a  crop.  This  fruit  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory  for  some  years.  We  have 
two  young  trees  of  the  Crittenden  Damson  which 
are  bearing,  and  I  have  great  hopes  this  variety  will 
prove  an  acquisition.  Currants. — These,  both  Red, 
White,  and  Black,  were  abundant;  Black  Champion 
and  Lee's  I'rolific  were  exceptionally  fine.  Goose- 
berries are  abundant  and  fine,  but  late,  the  rough 
Reds  being  not  yet  ripe.  The  trees  have  not 
suffered  from  spider  or  caterpillars  to  any  extent 
this  season.  Raspberries  with  us  are  abundant, 
Banmforth's  Seedling  being  exceptionally  fine  and 
well  flavoured.  It  is  the  best  variety  I  am  acquainted 
with.     Strawberries  were  a  very  light  crop,  owing 


probably  to  the  extreme  drought  of  last  season,  as 
the  plants  did  not  show  flower,  the  only  one  which 
gave  a  crop  among  eight  or  ten  varieties  being  Due 
de  MalakofE.  Cherries,  both  sweet  and  Morello?, 
have  good  crops,  but  the  former  crack  badly,  owing 
to  the  excessive  rainfall.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  Bigarreaux.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots 
are  no  longer  worth  the  room  they  occupy  outside 
(except  in  well  sheltered  gardens),  so  that  they  are 
abandoned.  The  smoke  of  Liverpool  and  adjacent 
towns  keeps  the  air  continually  laden,  so  that  a 
clear  sky  and  bright  sun  are  very  rare,  so  much  so 
that  when  it  comes  it  often  distresses  vegetation 
considerably. — T.  Wikk worth. 

The  Gardens,  Brockhurst,  Didsbury.  — 
With  regard  to  the  Apples  in  this  district,  there  are 
not  many  kinds  grown.  Lord  Suffield  i3  about  the 
best  for  cooking  ;  of  this  there  is  an  average  crop. 
Pears  are  above  the  average,  especially  Jargonelle. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  we  had  such  a  crop  of  this 
variety.  Of  small  fruits  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  Raspberries,  a  fair  crop  of  Currants,  very 
good  crop  of  Gooseberries.  Plnms  are  rather  less 
than  last  year.  Strawberries  a  very  poor  crop,  and 
much  liter  than  usual.  Apple  Nonpareil,  though 
not  a  large  fruit,  is  a  sure  cropper. — A.  Mottebs- 

HEAD. 

The  Qardens,  Brodsworth  Hall,  Dor  caster . 
— The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  as  a  whole  are 
much  under  average,  but  mostly  clean  and  good. 
We  have  a  very  heavy  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, the  best  for  the  last  ten  year.--,  and  the  worst 
crop  of  Strawberries  for  the  past  sixteen.  Several 
varieties  which  have  hitherto  been  free  are  badly 
mildewed.  Small  fruits  have  been  heavy  crops  and 
good  except  Raspberries,  which  are  very  acid. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  under  average,  but  mostly 
clean  and  good.  Some  trees  of  the  following  kinds 
of  Apples  are  bearing  heavy  crops,  but  the  best  in  that 
respect  are,  as  regards  flavour,  Devonshire  Qaar- 
renden, Kerry  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cornish 
Gilliflower  (rather  shy  bearer),  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins.  Mannington 
Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin,  American  Mother,  Syke 
House  Ru'set,  and  Sharleston  Pippin,  a  local  Apple. 
Apricots  are  a  very  thin  crop,  but  good.  Morello 
Cherries  are  quite  up  to  average  and  good.  Plums, 
only  Victoria  reliable  for  average  crop  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.—W.  Chuck. 

Boreatton  Bischurch,  Salop. —  Apples  are 
very  poor,  I  may  say  a  failure.  We  shall  not  have 
an  eighth  of  a  crop,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
Pears.  Apricots  set  well,  but  are  dropping  off  from 
the  cold,  dull,  wet  weather.  Cherries  abundant, 
especially  Morellos.  Currants  of  all  kinds  abundant 
and  fine.  Gooseberries  enormous  crop  and  very 
fine.  Nectarines  very  scarce,  trees  nearly  dead. 
Peaches  are  a  fair  crop ;  the  trees  which  suf- 
fered very  much  from  the  cold  in  the  spring  are 
now  improving,  and  cjnsidering  the  weather  the 
fruits  are  swelling  fairly  well,  but  unless  we  have  a 
fine  autumn  will  scarcely  ripen.  Plums  are  about 
half  a  crop  ;  some  common  kinds.  Red  Magnum 
Bonum,  Orleans,  and  Domsons,  are  fairly  good. 
Raspberries  a  good  crop.  Strawberries  abundant, 
fruit  large,  flavour  very  deficient.  The  following 
Apples,  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Reinette  du 
Canada,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Hereford  Pearmain, 
Stirling  Castle,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Nonpareil,  are  in  favourable  sea- 
sons fairly  good  for  dessert.— H.  Eckfobd. 

Ingestrie  Gardens,  Stafford. — The  fruitcrops 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  not  quite  satisfactory. 
Apples  are  a  fair  crop,  such  kinds  as  Eohlinville 
Pippin,  Warner's  King,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Lord  Suffield,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Hawthornden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Keswick 
Codlin  bearing  well  Pears  are  a  fair  crop  on  walls  ; 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurrfi  d'Aremberg, 
Beun6  Diel,  Beurri'  Bosc,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien are  bearing  best.  Plums  an  average  crop; 
better  on  walls  than  in  the  open.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  showed  plenty  of  flower,  but  owing  to 
east  winds  and  cloudy  skies  did  not  set  so  well  as  I 
could  have  wished.  Apricots  are  plentiful  and 
good,  the  trees  healthy  and  strong;  always  a  good 
crop  with  ns.    Cherries  are  an  average  crop;  Mo- 
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rellos  good.  Strawberries  are  under  average  and 
disappointing.  L%3t  year  we  picked  great  quanti- 
ties. The  same  plants  are  tliis  year  blind,  which  we 
attribute  to  the  dry  westber  of  last  year.  Rasp- 
berries have  been  abundant.  Carrants,  both  Rjd 
and  Black,  also  Gooseberries,  are  a  full  crop. — 
Edward  Gilman. 

Bedale,  Yorkshire — The  fruit  crops  in  the 
north  of  Yorkshire  are  generally  very  light.  Apples 
are  bad,  although  here  and  there  odd  trees  have  a 
good  crop.  The  large  trees  of  local  kinds  are  worse 
than  I  have  ever  seen  them ;  we  have  some  trees  on 
the  Paradise  stock  bearing  good  crops,  suoh  as 
EchlinviUe  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lord  SufEeld, 
Worcester  Pearmaiu,  and  Abbot's  King ;  the  latter 
is  so  hardy  that  it  rarely  tver  fails;  unfortunately, 
it  i*  a  bad  keeper,  and  a  great  stock  of  it  would  be 
useless.  Pears  an  only  a  moderate  crop ;  Jargo- 
nelle, Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Glou 
Morceau  are  about  the  best.  Cherries  were  a  good 
crop,  but  the  early  sorts  were  nearly  all  spoiled 
with  thejwet;  Morello  and  Kentish  Cherries  pro- 
mise well.  Bush  fruits  are  a  good  crop,  but  half 
spoiled  with  the  rain.  Strawberries  generally  are 
bid  about  here.  The  bloom  was  poor,  and  what 
was  good  was  spoiled  by  a  terrific  hailstorm.  In 
some  few  places  where  the  storm  did  not  reaoh  the 
crop  is  pretty  good.  The  flavour  is  not  good  for 
want  of  sun.  The  Apples  we  use  for  dessert  are 
Gladstone,  L'ish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  followed 
by  Ribston  Pippin  and  Lord  Barghley;  the  last 
is  a  good  flavoured  Apple,  but  rather  shy  in  bearing. 
— William  Culverwell. 

Madresfield  Court,  Malvern.— Apples  on  the 
whole  are  a  good  average  crop  and  promise  to  be  of 
good  quality,  much  better  than  was  at  one  time  ex- 
pected, seeing  how  suddenly  a  plague  of  caterpillars 
came  and  nearly  devastated  the  trees  of  their  leaves. 
However,  the  insects  disappeared  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  they  came,  and  the  trees  have  nearly  re- 
covered themselves.  White  Astrachan  is  our  earliest, 
followed  by  Juneating  and  Itish  Pc^ach,  each  useful 
where  early  Apples  are  required.  Worcester  Pear- 
main  and  Dachess's  Favourite  are  also  grown,  but 
quality  poor.  Blenheim  Orange,  Cos's  Oranpe  I'ip- 
pio,  Ribston,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Ashmead's  Iv'?rnel, 
various  Nonpareils  and  Russets.  Sturmerand  Lord 
Barghley  are  the  best  flavoured  Apples  in  this 
district  ;  that  excellent  Apple,  Cornish  Gillifljwer, 
is  too  shy  and  of  too  slender  growth  to  be  recom- 
mended. We  are  making  experiments  by  double 
grafting  some  of  these  high-class  Apples  upon 
Blenheim,  previously  grafted  on  free  Crab  stocks, 
speciiUy  prepared  by  a  system  of  root-pruning,  or 
rather  a  series  of  lifting  and  replanting.  We  hope 
to  gain  produjtiveness ;  the  results  shall  be  made 
known  in  due  course.  Peirs  are  a  good  crop;  the 
best  are  B;urr(5  Giffard,  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon 
Chrt'iien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston 
Dachess,  Marie  Louise,  Thompson's,  Beurrc  Super- 
fiu,  Djyenrc  du  Comiie,  Glou  Morceau,  Winter 
Nells,  and  Josephine  de  Milines.  Tnese  can  always 
be  relied  on  for  txoellent  flavour;  occasionally 
Easter  Baurru  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris  ripen  up  pro- 
perly. Plums  and  Cherries  are  good  crops. 
Apricots  extra  good.  Bash  fruits  excellent.  Straw- 
berries rather  a  poor  return,  excepting  young  plant  5. 
Wilson  Jan.  Blackberry  promises  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  Experiments  are  being  carried  out  in  double 
graftirg  Baurrc  SuperSn  and  Djyenre  du  Cornice 
on  Pitmaston  Duchess,  previously  worked  on  pre- 
pared free  (Pear)  stocks. — William  Crump. 

Membland,  Plympton,  South  Devon.— The 
fruitcrops  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  below 
average,  with  the  exception  of  bush  fruits  and  Straw- 
berries. Apricots  are  not  grown  ;  the  trees  catker 
and  die  in  a  few  years.  Apples,  very  promising  in 
the  bad,  were  three  weeks  late  in  coming  into 
flower  ;  the  cold  and  unseasonable  weather  caused 
the  blossoms  to  set  badly,  especially  on  the 
orchard  trees.  Keswick  Codiins  are  below  average 
in  quantity  and  siz3  oE  fruit,  and  now  that  the  sea- 
son is  far  advanced,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  the 
fruit  attaining  its  usual  size.  Many  of  the  pyramid 
trees  in  the  garden  have  good  crops  ;  Lord  Suffield 
and  Warner's  King  weareobliged  tosuppirt.  1  find 
if  we  take  one  year  with  another  the  pyramid-^ rown 


trees  give  us  very  satisfactory  returns.  In  this  part 
the  Apple  and  Pear  trees  suffer  from  canker;  in 
some  seasons  old  and  young  wood  are  alike  affected, 
and  the  trees  become  very  much  disfigured.  In 
one  corner  of  this  garden  an  old  Nonpareil  Apple 
that  has  borne  good  crops  for  years  has  totally 
failed  this  year.  The  following  sorts  are  the  best 
flavoured  here  :  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  American 
Mother,  Cox's  Orange  (this  is  the  best  of  all  Apples 
for  dessert),  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Margil,  Ribston  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Nonpareil, 
Claygate  Pearmiin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  Lord 
Burleigh,  which  is  a  good  late  sort.  Pears  are  a 
light  crop,  the  trees  suffered  much  from  drought 
last  year,  the  blossom  was  small.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Louise  Bonne,  DoyennS  du  Cornice,  and 
Duchess  are  a  fair  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  poor;  the  foliage  was  much  blistered  early  in  the 
season ;  nevertheless  three  miles  farther  inland 
Peach  crops  are  good.  Cherries  are  good.  Plums 
below  average.  Small  fruits,  especially  Straw- 
berries, have  never  been  finer  or  better. — G.  Baker_ 

Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire.— Apples  under  an  ave- 
rage. The  best  bearing  sorts  are  Irish  Peach,  Lord 
SaiEeld,  Keswick  Codlin,  Pott's  Seedling,  Minchal 
Crab,  Citshead,  Rymer,  Mere  de  Menage,  Lewis's 
lacomparable,  and  Old  Nonpareil.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  our  best  dessert  Apples  :  Irish  Peach, 
E  irly  Margaret,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange, 
Margil,  Old  Nonpareil,  Cellini,  and  Ribston.  Pears 
rather  under  average,  some  trees  bearing  good 
crops,  others  none.  'Those  bearing  best  are  Citron 
des  Carmes,  Bon  Chretien,  Biurre  d'Amanlis.  Ba- 
ronne  de  Mello,  Louise  Bonne,  Thompson's,  Easter 
Beurre,  and  Winter  Nells.  Peaches  are  an  average 
crop.  The  best  are  Alexander,  Early  Alfred, 
Noblesse,  Billegarde,  Barrington,  Diamond,  Walbur- 
ton  Lite  Admirable,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Nec- 
tarines an  average  crop.  The  best  are  Lord  Napier, 
Rivers'  Orange,  Elruge,  and  Victoria.  Apricots  are 
below  the  average ;  some  of  the  trees  of  large  Early, 
Moorpark,  and  Hemskirk  are  bearing  well ;  others 
have  very  few.  Plums  are  about  an  average  crop, 
those  bearing  best  being  Orleans,  A'ictoria,  a  local 
variety  called  Crewe  Hall  Seedling,  Kirke's,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Pond's  Seedling.  Damsons,  where 
sheltered,  very  plentiful,  but  in  exposed  situations 
injured  by  cold  winds  in  spring.  Strawberries  have 
bsen  a  poor  crop,  the  worst  we  have  had  for  many 
years,  and  owing  to  the  wet  weather  throughout 
July  the  flavour  was  not  as  good  as  usual.  Presi- 
dent is  best  with  us  for  main  crops,  and  Waterloo, 
a  new  kind,  as  a  late  variety.  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, Rispberries,  and  Nuts  plentiful.  —  Wm. 
Whitakbr. 

Clumber  Gardens,  "Worksop  —The  Apple 
crop  here  this  season  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  we 
have  hitherto  had  ;  owing,  however,  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season  and  the  absence  of  sunshine  the  fruit 
is  small  and  deficient  in  colour.  The  greater  part 
of  our  Apples  are  grown  on  bush  trees,  grafted  on 
the  free  and  Paradise  stocks.  We  find  that  the  free 
stock  is  best  adapted  to  our  sandy  soil,  the  trees 
grafted  upon  it  yielding  a  greater  return,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  a  much  finer  quality.  The  trees  also  are 
less  liable  to  canker.  White  Moncrieff,  grown  on  a 
west  wall,  is  now  ready.  This  is  an  Apple  of  fine 
appearance  and  of  fairly  good  quality.  Among 
other  dessert  kinds  that  find  most  favour  with  us 
are  Cos's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Maltster,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Ribston  Pippin,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  acd  Radford  Beauty.  The  cooking  va- 
rieties that  give  ns  the  best  results  are  Lord  Suffield, 
Lord  Derby,  EchlinviUe,  Keswick  Codlin,  Cellini, 
Damelow's  Seedling,  and  Cox's  Pomona.  Pears  are 
a  good  crop,  but  the  fruit  will  be  deficient  in  sizi, 
and  many  of  the  late  varieties  will  be  worthless. 
Cherries  have  been  a  fairly  good  crop  ;  while  Plums 
and  Apricots  are  unfortunately  the  reverse.  Peaches, 
too,  are  a  good  crop,  but  the  fruit  will  not  be  so  fine 
as  in  other  years.  Small  fruits  were  above  the  ave- 
rage, the  yield  of  Strawberries  especially  being 
abundant,  but  much  of  the  fruit  was  rendered 
worthless  by  incessant  rain. 

Potatoes  so  far  indicate  a  good  crop,  and  the 
disease  has  not  as  yet  appeared  amorg  them.  M. 
Gleeson. 


Albury  Park  Gardens,  Surrey.  —  The 
tropical  weather  of  last  year  gave  ns  well  ripened 
wood  and  plumped  up  fruit  buds.  This  spring,  with 
a  lot  of  fine  bloom,  and  fine  weather  for  a  good  set 
of  fruit,  many  looked  forward  to  a  good  crop  of 
Apples,  but  the  great  plague  of  caterpillars  destroyed 
both  leaves  and  fruit.  Oaly  a  few  trees  here  have 
escaped,  and  these  are  laden  with  fruit.  The  Apple 
crop  will  be  a  light  one ;  in  many  cases  the  fruit 
will  be  small  and  muc'i  deformed.  Blenheim 
Orange  is  one  of  the  best  both  for  dessert  and  for 
kitchen  use.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  a  good  Apple 
on  some  soils,  but  requires  a  good  soil  to  do  well. 
It  lacks  the  vigour  of  Blenheim  Orange.  The  fol- 
lowing sorts  are  good  and  useful :  K-swick  Codlin, 
Nonsuch,  Hawthornden,  Worcester  Pearmaiu,  Bess 
Pool,  Prince  Albert,  Pott's  Seedling,  Northern 
Greening,  Betty  Geeson,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Hanwell 
Soaring,  Dake  of  Devonshire,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Adams'  Pearmain,  M annington's  Pearmain,  Scarlet 
and  Old  Nonpareil,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Strawberries 
here  were  a  splendid  crop,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity.  My  plants  were  put  out  in  August 
last  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  apart  every  way,  the 
ground  being  trenched  and  made  firm.  Sach  beds 
will  bear  heavily  for  years.  No  gardener  can 
get  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  the  first  year.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  are  the  best  pro- 
vided the  plants  are  looked  after.  I  have  not  had 
a  blind  plant  this  season.  The  best  kinds  here  are  : 
Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  Mar- 
guerite, British  Qieen,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Filbert 
Pine.  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Nec- 
tarines are  a  fair  crop.  Rispberries  and  all  bush 
fruits  very  heavy  crops  and  of  splendid  quality. 

Potatoes  are  a  heavy  crop,  but  will  be  much 
blighted,  the  sun  coming  too  late. — W.  C.  Leach. 

Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  Essex.— Black  Car- 
rants  are  an  immense  crop,  and  none  of  the  fruit 
was  spoiled.  Red  and  White  Currants  a  good  crop, 
but  the  qaality  not  so  good.  Strawberries  suffered 
much  from  the  cold  winds  early  in  the  year.  There 
was  not  a  green  leaf  on  the  plants  in  February. 
Frogmore  Late  Pine  suffered  the  most,  and  James 
Veitch  the  least.  We  had  excellent  fruits  on  King 
of  the  Earlies;  it  came  in  with  Black  Prince. 
Pauline  was  good  on  an  early  border,  but  only  in 
that  position.  More  than  half  the  crop  rotted  before 
it  was  ripe.  Raspberries  were  good  and  plentiful. 
Nuts  are  very  good,  the  trees  growing  very 
vigorously.  Cherries  were  an  abundant  crop,  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  fruit,  both  on  walls  and  on 
standards,  decayed  from  the  excessive  wet.  Plums 
are  very  abundant  on  young  pyramid  trees ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  much  more  fruitful  than  those  on  walls. 
Apricots  are  a  poor  crop,  but  the  trees  are  growing 
well,  and  what  fruit  we  have  is  likely  to  be  of  good 
quality.  Pears  on  walls  have  not  set  so  well  as 
those  trained  as  pjramids  in  the  kitchen  garden 
border.=.  Jargonelle  has  f  et  well  on  the  dwarf  trees, 
but  a  large  tree  has  not  half  a  crop.  The  fruit  is 
also  cracking  since  the  hot,  dry  weather  set  in  on 
the  7ih  of  August.  Williams'  Bon  Cbie'.ien,  Beur/u 
d'Amanlis,  Beurrd  d'Aremberg,  Beurie  Superfin, 
Doyenri5  du  Comice,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  have 
good  crops.  The  trees  are  healthy,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  is  very  promising.  Apples  on  large 
trees  are  much  below  the  average  in  quantity,  but 
promise  well  as  regards  quality.  We  have  been 
free  from  the  attacks  of  caterpillar.  The  pyramid 
trees  have  in  some  instances  a  heavy  crop;  in  others 
quite  a  failure.  Nearly  all  the  trees  were  well 
furnished  with  blossom,  the  only  exceptions  being 
three  trees  of  Winter  Peach,  which  had  not  a 
blossom  amongst  them.  The  weather  was  fine  all 
the  time  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  but  thev  did 
not  set  well.  Amongst  kitchen  Apples,  Lord  Suffield, 
Altriston,  Cox's  Pomona,  Wellington,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, and  Hawthornden  are  all  laden  with  fruit, 
which  only  requires  dry,  warm  weather  to  ripen 
well.  Dessert  varieties  comprise  the  following,  and 
I  may  say  if  we  were  confined  to  one.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  is  by  far  the  best,  and  should  be  grown  as  a 
pyramid  on  the  Paradise  stock.  It  is  in  use  for 
quite  three  months,  but  does  not  come  in  until  the 
end  of  October.  The  earlif  st  (o  ripen  i-  I'ce  Juneat- 
ing ;  it  is  usually  free  bearing,  but  this  year  two 
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large  trees  laden  with  blossom  have  not  a  dozen 
Apples  on  them.  A  small  tree  on  the  Paradise 
stock  has  a  fair  crop.  The  first  ripe  fruit  dropped 
from  the  tree  on  August  10.  It  will  not  keep 
good  ten  days  after  it  has  been  gathered.  Devon- 
shire Qaarrenden  follows  it  closely,  and  produces 
much  more  beautiful  fruit;  it  is  the  highest  coloured 
of  all  Apples,  and  is  a  beautiful  dessert  fruit.  Kerry 
Pippin  is  the  first  really  good  dessert  Apple  to 
ripen,  and  precedes  Cox's  Orange  by  five  or  six 
weeks ;  it  has  an  abundant  crop.  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil is  also  laden  with  fruit,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  late  dessert  Apples.  It  does  well  on  the  Para- 
dise stock.  Winter  Pearmain  is  a  good  late  dessert 
Apple,  and  is  also  very  fruitful  this  year.  Fearn's 
Pippin  has  a  full  crop,  and  we  can  always  depend 
upon  it.  It  is  a  fairly  good  variety,  which  we  can^ 
not  dispense  with  for  winter  use. — J.  Douglas. 

■Woburn,  Bedfordshire. — The  fruit  crops  in 
this  district  are  very  disappointing,  particularly 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Dxmsons,  which  are  far  below 
the  average.  Apricots  are  a  fair  crop.  Morello 
Cherries  good,  but  late.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
almost  a  failure,  the  foliage  suffering  much  from 
cold  in  the  spring.  Strawberriew  were  an  average 
crop,  but  quantities  decayed  through  continuous 
wet.  Currant3,  Gooseberries,  and  Rispberries  were 
clean  and  of  good  quality.  The  Apple  crop  is 
but  second-rate,  and  far  below  the  average,  myriads 
of  caterpillars  attacked  the  foliage,  almost  strip 
ping  the  trees.  The  best  flavoured  dessert  Apple 
for  late  keeping  is  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  but  I  can- 
not recommend  it  for  general  use,  as  here  it  is  a 
shy  bearer.  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  early  showy  varieties.  Kerry  Pippin  very 
nsefnl,  but  King  of  the  Pippins,  Bess  Pool,  Golden 
Russet,  and  Ribston  Pippin,  though  old,  still  hold 
their  own  for  table  use. — Alex.  M'Kay. 

Bradfield,  CuUompton,  Devon. — The  fruit 
crop  of  this  season  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
not  at  aU  satisfactory.  Apples  are  a  very  poor  crop, 
some  kinds  quite  a  failure,  and  only  a  few  kinds 
have  fruit  upon  them ;  those  root-pruned  are  the  best. 
Pears  a  f  iir  crop,  but  much  spotted  and  cracking 
badly.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors  very 
poor  and  much  blighted.  Apricots  under  average, 
owing  to  much  wet  with  low  temperature  while 
blooming.  Cherries  average.  Plums  that  survived 
last  season  average.  Bash  fruit  over  average. 
Gooseberries  especially  so.  Strawberries  had  too 
much  wet  when  ripening,  or  they  would  have  been 
good.  Nuts  and  Walnuts  under  average,  but  it  is 
not  surprising,  the  trees  suffered  so  much  last  sea- 
son from  drought.  Apples  vary  much  in  flavour 
on  the  different  soils  around  here.  Should  we  have 
a  fair  amount  of  sun  during  ripening  the  flavour 
will  be  well  brought  out.  American  Mother,  as 
a  rule,  is  always  good.  Adams'  Pearmain,  Ash- 
mead's  Kernel,  and  the  improved  kind  are  also  good. 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Boston  Russet,  and  Braddick's 
Nonpareil  are  very  good.  Claygate  Pearmain  is 
good,  but  Cornish  Gilliflower  is,  as  a  rule,  tough. 
Court  Pendu  Plat  is  good  if  kept  till  June.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  is  not  a  great  bearer  here;  it  is  best 
as  a  standard.  Kerry  Pippin  is  good,  but  soon 
decays.  King  of  the  Pippins  is  very  handsome. 
Other  good  kinds  here  are  Pearson's  Plate,  Reinette 
du  Canada,  Ribston  Pippin,  Ross's  Nonpareil, 
S:arlet  Nonpareil,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Manning- 
ton's  Pearmain. — J.  James. 

Orchardleigh  Gardens,  Frome.— The  fruit 
crop  here  is  not  good  this  season.  Bush  fruits  of  all 
kinds  are  good  and  above  an  average  crop ;  also 
Strawberries.  Apples  and  Pears  are  much  under 
average,  and  some  trees  of  the  former  much 
blighted.  Apricots  are  a  fair  crop  and  the  trees 
look  clean  and  healthy.  Plums  are  very  partial, 
some  varieties  a  failure,  others  bending  under  their 
load.  Cherries  are  a  failure  and  the  trees  much 
blighted.  Morellos  are  a  good  average  crop  and 
the  trees  lookicg  well.  Walnuts  are  an  average 
crop.  The  best  varieties  of  dessert  Apples  here  are 
Cockle  Pipjiin,  which  bears  well  and  is  of  good 
flavour;  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
fine  flavour.  Golden  Harvey,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Goose- 
berry Pippin,  good  in  quality  and  quantity,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  a  great  bearer  and  good  flavour,  quite  | 


a  favourite  at  table ;  Nonpareil  (old),  a  fair  cropper 
and  keeps  well.  Sturmer  Pippin  does  extremely 
well,  is  a  famous  bearer,  and  keeps  well;  the  flavour 
is  excellent.  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain  is  a  good 
bearer  and  of  fine  flavour.— John  Chalmers. 

Benham  Park,  Newbury. — Apples  are  very 
thin  and  not  of  first  quality.  There  was  plenty  of 
bloom,  but  blight  was  so  bad  that  few  set  properly. 
Pears  are  an  average  crop  on  most  sorts,  both  early 
and  late.  Apricots  on  walls  with  coping  are  a  full 
crop.  Peaches  under  the  same  conditions  are  good. 
Dessert  Cherries  the  same,  Morellos  extra  fine  crop. 
Bush  fruit  full  average  crop.  Plums,  such  as  Or- 
leans, Eirly  Parple,  Green  Gage,  and  Denver's 
Victoria,  are  very  good ;  also  Golden  Drop.  Stan- 
dard and  pyramidal  Apples  and  Pears  are  shy. 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries  were  far  above  the 
average,  but  owing  to  the  continuance  of  rains  we 
were  not  able  to  gather  them  in  good  condition. — 
Chables  Howe. 

"Waddesdon  Gardens,  Aylesbury. — In  this 
part  of  the  country  fruit  cultivation  is  much  ne- 
glected, excepting  in  private  gardens.  The  un- 
usually heavy  falls  of  snow  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  early  part  of  April  rendered  the 
ground  very  cold  and  wet ;  consequently  the  period 
of  blooming  was  very  late.  Plums,  Pears,  Apricots, 
and  Apples  bloomed  very  irregularly ;  the  bloom 
also  being  weak  it  set  taily.  They  are  under  half 
a  crop.  The  trees  having  kept  fairly  clean  what 
fruit  there  is  promises  to  be  of  fair  quality,  pro- 
vided there  is  suflScient  sun  to  ripen  it.  Cherries 
on  walls  are  good,  but  small.  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  Raspberries  a  full  crop,  and  of  good 
quality.  Strawberries  a  full  crop,  but  much 
damaged  by  rain.  Damsons  quite  a  failure.  Wal- 
nuts a  very  heavy  crop. — J.  Jaques. 

Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  Cheshire  —Small 
fruits  have  been  good  and  abundant,  excepting 
Strawberries,  which  were  a  failure,  both  with  us 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  ours  showed  no  bloom, 
being  parched  up  with  drought  last  summer.  The 
Apple  crop  is  not  going  to  be  so  good  as  it  pro- 
mised. Owing  to  the  extreme  cold  and  dull  weather 
we  had  some  weeks  ago  the  fruit  when  about  the 
siz3  of  marbles  fell  off.  Our  best  dessert  Apple 
here  is  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Ribston  Pippin,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  Qaarrenden  are 
carrying  good  crops.  Some  kinds  of  Pears  have 
good  crops,  especially  Williams'  Bon  ChrtJtien  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Morello  Cherries  are  late, 
but  fair  crops.  Victoria  Plums  and  Damsons  in 
orchard  are  good  crops.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  very  uncertain  in  this  part,  and  are  not  much 
grown. — Robert  Mackellar. 

Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  'Waltham. — 
Apricots  none.  Plums,  Victoria  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  fair  crop,  others  none.  Cherries  excellent 
crop,  White  Heart,  May  Duke,  and  Morello  notably 
heavy.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  average  crop  ;  the 
trees  suffered  much  from  blister  in  the  early  spring. 
Pears  average  crop  on  walls,  few  on  pyramids, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel  and  Pitmaston  Duchess 
are  the  best  on  walls,  Doyenn6  du  Comice  is  the 
best  on  pyramids.  Small  fruits  of  all  sorts  extra 
heavy  and  good  in  quality,  particularly  Goose- 
berries, which  never  fail  to  produce  a  heavy  crop. 
Strawberries  were  a  heavy  crop,  but  owing  to  con- 
tinued wet  they  rotted  on  the  ground  and  the  slugs 
devoured  them  largely.  Apples  are  under  average 
cro]i,  particularly  dessert  varieties.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  is  the  best,  Ribston  Pippin  is  fair,  so  is 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Irish  Peach,  and  Golden 
Pippin.  Lord  Burghley  is  a  capital  dessert  fruit 
here  in  most  seasons.  King  of  Pippins  is  a  good  crop 
with  fair  flavour  generally.  Ashmead's  Kernel 
Improved  is  a  good  variety  here.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood dessert  varieties  are  not  so  much  grown. 
Blenheim  Orange  is  largely  grown,  and  is  always  of 
good  quality.  Cornish  Gillidower  is  also  grown. 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans  is  a  favourite  kind  here,  but 
kitchen  varieties  do  better  than  dessert  kinds. — 
E.  Molynkux. 

Euston  Hall,  Thetford.— Apples  are  much 
under  average,  the  lightest  crop  we  have  had  for 
years.    Apricots  are  a  failure,  with  the  exception 


of  Kaisha,  which  is  carrying  a  light  crop.  Although 
a  small  sort,  it  is  very  acceptable  when  others  are 
scarce;  it  seldom  fails  to  bear  a  crop.  Pt aches  and 
Nectarines  are  a  full  crop.  We  winter-dress  the 
walls  and  trees  annually,  and  seldom  have  they 
been  so  free  from  insects.  The  trees  are  making 
satisfactory  growth.  Plums,  both  on  walls  and 
standards,  are  a  light  crop.  Pears  are  much  under 
the  average.  Strawberries  have  been  both  abundant 
and  good.  Raspberries  have  made  up  for  last  year's 
deficiency,  both  in  size  and  quantity,  though  they 
were  rather  insipid.  Morello  Cherries  are  large 
and  good.  Outdoor  Figs,  when  winter  protected, 
are  above  the  average,  but  I  have  the  same  report 
to  make  as  last  year  with  regard  to  non-protected 
trees,  viz  ,  that  they  are  fruitless.  Gooseberries  and 
other  small  fruits  are  both  good  and  abundant,  and 
Nuts  are  plentiful. — WiLLLiii  Low. 

The  Wilderness,  Earley,  Reading.— The 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  crops  here  are  almost  a 
failure  this  year  owing  probably  to  the  drought  of 
last  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  severe  attack  of 
maggots  in  the  spring.  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants,  and  Gooseberries  have  been  plentiful. 
Respecting  the  Apple  as  a  dessert  fruit,  there  are 
two  kinds  that  do  well  here.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
and  Rosemary  Russet.  The  former  is  in  use  from 
November  till  March,  and  the  latter  from  March  to 
June.  These  two  kinds  are  the  best  either  for 
dessert  or  cooking.  Although  I  grow  upwards  of  a 
hundred  varieties  of  Apples,  I  could  not  select  two 
more  suitable  for  general  use  here  than  the  two 
above  named. — W.  Lees. 

AUerton  Priory,  Liverpool.— Apples  gener- 
ally are  a  good  crop,  though  in  some  instances 
they  are  nearly  barren.  This  I  attribute  to  the  very 
dry  time  we  had  last  summer  in  con j  unction  with 
our  poor  hungry  soil,  in  some  places  not  more  than 
a  foot  in  depth  and  resting  on  the  red  sandstone. 
Pears  are  a  heavy  crop,  but  rather  small.  Cherries 
are  plentiful,  Morellos  especially  so,  but  the  cold  wet 
weather  has  sorely  damaged  the  sweet  kinds.  Plums 
are  a  good  crop,  and  Damsons  are  abundant. 
Strawberries  generally  in  this  neighbourhood  have 
been  blind,  but  have  grown  excessively,  although  in 
some  instances  good  crops  have  been  gathered 
from  young  plants.  Raspberries,  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries  have  been  very  good.  Figs  are  pro- 
mising well,  and  Peaches  are  quite  up  to  the  aver- 
age. The  best  dessert  kinds  here  are  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  a  handsome 
looking  Apple  locally  known  as  Pomona  Pippin, 
conical  in  shape,  rather  large,  pale  yellow,  but  a 
bright  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  a  good  keeper.  It 
you  cannot  make  it  out  from  my  description  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  you  a  few  fruits  when  ripe.  Of 
the  coarser  kinds  Court  of  Wick  is  a  useful  one. — 
J.  J.  Craven. 

Leigham  Court,  Streatham  Hill.— Apples, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  decidedly  a  thin  crop, 
but  what  we  may  term  our  constant  bearers  have  a 
fair  amount  of  fruit.  Fortunately.  Blenheim  Orange 
is  included  in  this  short  list.  We  regard  this  as 
our  most  useful  Apple,  and  with  a  good  supply  of 
it  we  feel  safe  for  a  great  part  of  the  season,  both 
for  table  and  the  kitchen.  Other  sorts  we  find  good 
for  dessert  are  Kerry  Pippin,  a  fine  Apple  for  autumn 
use,  and  never  fails  to  bear  a  crop  of  some  sort. 
King  of  the  Pippins  is  good  if  used  in  season,  but 
should  not  be  kept  too  long.  Ribston  Pippin  is 
always  good  in  quality.  Scarlet  Nonpareil  is  a  first- 
rate  Apple,  firm,  rich,  and  j  uioy.  Lemon  Pippin  is 
not  a  first-rate  dessert  Apple,  lout  it  is  a  constant 
cropper,  and  last  year  we  found  it  very  useful,  as  it 
kept  better  than  most  sorts.  Pears  set  well,  but 
cold  weather  soon  thinned  them  considerably.  Some 
sorts,  however,  such  as  Bon  Chretien,  Jargonelle, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Comte  de  Lamy,  are  bearing  full 
crops.  Plums  set  well,  but  were  soon  reduced  to  a 
poor  crop,  with  the  exception  of  A'iotoria.  Dessert 
Cherries  soon  fell  after  setting.  Morellos  are  a  full 
crop.  Damsons  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  promise  to 
be  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  poor 
about  here;  in  one  or  two  cases  a  full  crop  has  been 
secured.  The  only  trees  in  our  garden  bearing  a 
full  crop  are  some  Nectarines  of  the  Orange  type. 
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There  is  a  fine  lot  of  Figs,  but  some  are  falling  since 
the  weather  has  been  milder.  Currants  are  fine 
and  clean,  but  lack  flavour.  Gooseberries  have  been 
plentiful,  but  the  heavy  rains  injured  them.  Rasp- 
berries have  been  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries. — Of 
these,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry  has  been  our 
mainstay,  carrying  a  good  crop  and  ripening  up 
well  during  the  wet  weather.  Plants  of  other  kinds 
over  one  year  old  have  gone  blind  wholesale.  The 
blossom  on  Apples,  Pears,  and  all  kinds  of  stone 
fruits  was  very  fine.  There  was  no  injury  from 
frost,  and  where  there  is  a  thin  crop  it  is  owing 
entirely  to  a  continuance  of  cold,  sunless  weather. 
— Ed.  Butts. 


WALES. 

Cardiff  Castle. — The  Apple  crop  is  very  good 
here,  most  of  the  trees  are  young  and  in  fine  bear- 
ing condition.  They  are  clean  and  healthy  and 
free  from  insect  pests  of  any  kind.  But  the  fruit, 
as  a  rule,  is  later  and  smaller  than  usual,  on  account 
of  the  cold,  wet,  sunless  summer.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  cooking  varieties  which  are  bearing 
best:  Eohlinville,  Lord  Suffield,  Wellington,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Emperor  Alexander,  Lord  Dudley,  Reinette 
du  Canada,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Radstook  Pearmain, 
Hawthornden,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Rymer,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  large  healthy  old  tree  of  Blenheim  Orange 
which  ia  heavily  laden,  while  a  number  of  fine 
healthy  young  trees  of  this  variety — planted  some 
twelve  years  since — have  not  yet  come  into  bearing. 
Beauty  of  Hants  resembles  Blenheim  Orange— the 
only  difference  I  can  observe  in  them  is  that 
Beauty  of  Hants  has  been  bearing  good  crops  for 
some  years  past,  and  the  trees  were  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  those  of  the  Blenheim  Orange. 
I  can  strongly  recommend  intending  planters  to 
plant  the  Beauty  of  Hants  in  preference  to  Blen- 
heim Orange.  Of  dessert  varieties  the  following 
are  bearing  good  crops  :  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
(which  I  consider  one  of  the  best  and  a  sure 
cropper).  Beauty  of  Hants,  Irish  Peach,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Rhydd  Court  Seedling,  Syke  House 
Russet,  and  Braddick's  Nonpareil ;  several  other 
varieties  have  only  half  a  crop.  The  following 
varieties  of  Pears,  both  on  walls  and  pyramids  in 
the  open  quarters,  are  bearing  good  crops,  and,  like 
the  Apple  trees,  are  clean  and  healthy.  Wall  trees 
on  south  aspect — Beurre  Diel,  General  Todtleben, 
Bergamot  d'Esperen,  Glou  Morceau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Marie  Louise,  Benrre  Bosc,  Beurre  Magnifique  (very 
like  BeunS  Diel)  Easter  Beurre,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Pitmaston  Dachess,  Jargonelle,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Brockworth 
Park.  Trees  of  the  same  varieties  as  above  on  the 
east  and  west  aspects,  with  the  exception  of  Winter 
Nelis,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Marie  Louise,  and  Autumn 
Bergamot,  have  not  more  than  half  a  crop,  but  the 
fruit  is  large  on  that  account.  Of  pyramids.  Jar- 
gonelle, Gansel's  Bergamot,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  and 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  are  loaded  to  the  ground, 
and  have  to  be  supported  to  keep  the  branches  from 
breaking.  The  following  varieties  are  bearing  good 
average  crops :  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Mag- 
niflque,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Early  Windsor,  and 
Beurre  Clairgeau.  Plums  are  below  the  average 
here,  but  plentiful  in  some  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Apricots  a  good  crop  here,  but  poor  in  some 
places  in  the  district.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
a  poor  crop,  the  fruit  small  and  late.  Vines  at 
Castle  Coch  a  complete  failure  this  year.  Amines 
on  the  Castle  wall  at  Cardiff  about  half  a  crop, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  fruit  will  not  ripen. 

Vegetable  crops  have  done  fairly  well,  with  the 
exception  of  Potatoes,  which  are  badly  diseased 
and  very  poor  in  quality. — A.  Pettighew. 

Quinta  Gardens,  Chirk,  Ruabon  — The  fruit 
crops  in  this  district  are  decidedly  under  average. 
Apples  are  a  very  partial  crop,  some  sorts  having  a 
full  crop,  while  others  have  few  or  none.  Pears  are 
the  same.  Plums  much  under.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines average.  Apricots  average.  Cherries  under, 
Morellos  over.  Raspberries  and  Currants  ( Black  and 
Red)  a  full  crop.  Strawberries  under,  and,  owing 
to  the  long-continued  wet,  cold  weather,  of  bad 
quality.  I  find  the  following  sorts  of  Apples  to  be 
the  best  in  this  district  for  dessert:  Irish  Peach, 


Early  Margaret,  Red  Astrachan,  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Gravenstein, 
Ribston  and  Blenheim  Pippins,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
and  Okera,  a  splendid  new  sort,  Dake  of  Devon- 
shire, Reinette  du  Canada,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and 
Allen's  Everlasting.  There  are  many  other  sorts 
that  might  be  named,  but  these  are  a  select  few. — 
—J.  Louden. 

GUERNSEY. 

The  Gardens,  Somerset  Terrace.— The  fruit 
crop  here  this  year  is  very  partial  and  much  below 
the  average.  The  drought  of  last  year,  the  long- 
continued  cold  in  winter  and  spring,  followed  by  a 
cold,  moist,  almost  sunless  summer,  has  made  what 
fruit  there  is  small,  deformed,  and  flavourless.  The 
Strawberries  flowered  well,  but  many  of  the  blooms 
turned  blind.  What  fruit  there  was  had  little 
flavour  and  many  rotted  on  the  ground.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  in  some  places  have  heavy 
crops,  in  others  scarcely  any  fruit ;  the  Gooseberries 
dropped  off  wholesale.  I  have  a  Cherry  tree  which 
was  covered  with  bloom.  I  noticed  one  day  a 
quantity  of  the  bloom  on  the  ground ;  on  examining 
it  I  found  the  sparrows  very  busy  among  the  flowers, 
and  to  these  I  attribute  the  loss  of  a  crop.  Rasp- 
berries are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Peaches  and  Plums 
very  few.  Pears  thin ;  the  trees  bloomed  and  set 
fairly  well,  but  the  fruit  dropped  badly.  Apples 
are  an  average  crop,  in  some  places  heavy,  but 
owing  to  the  dull,  cold  weather  and  insect 
pests  the  fruits  are  small,  and  many  seem  to  be 
ripening  prematurely.  The  best  sorts  for  dessert 
are  Ribston  Pippin,  Eldon  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
Lord  Burghley.  Indoor  fruit  has  been  fairly  good, 
but  Grapes  have  not  coloured  as  well  as  usual. 
Greenhouse  Grapes  are  heavy,  but  very  late,  and 
unless  we  get  warmer  weather  and  more  sunshine 
will  not  ripen  well.  Tomatoes,  of  which  very  large 
quantities  are  grown,  are  badly  diseased,  many  crops 
being  completely  ruined. 

Eably  Potatoes  were  very  good,  but  late  sorts 
are  badly  diseased.— E.  Peters. 

Saumarez  Hall,  Castel. — The  fruit  crop  in 
Guernsey  is  not  very  abundant  this  year.  Of  stone 
fruit  there  is  scarcely  any.  Apples  are  not  very 
plentiful.  The  Pear  crop  is  very  poor,  especially 
on  standard  trees.  Grapes  very  fair.  Tomatoes  are 
much  blighted  in  places,  and  some  will  not  pro- 
duce half  a  crop.  The  very  cold  rough  spring  we 
have  had  injured  the  trees  greatly  when  they  were 
in  bloom.  The  Apples  which  prove  to  be  the  best 
in  this  neighbourhood  for  dessert  are  Red  Quar- 
renden,  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin  (which  is  very  rich  and 
one  of  the  best),  Blenheim  Orange  (large  and 
richly  flavoured),  Reinette  du  Canada,  Pearmain 
Falla,  and  Maingay's  Favourite.  As  regards  Pears, 
some  of  the  best  and  most  prolific  are  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Chaumontel,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Josephine  de  Malines.  These 
do  well  either  as  standard  or  trained  trees. — 
H.  Caeee. 

JERSEY. 
Beau  Sejour,  St.  Heliers. — There  are  but 
very  few  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums 
and  Green  Gages  this  season,  owing  undoubtedly 
to  the  late  frosts  and  cold  winds  we  experienced 
here  when  the  trees  were  flowering.  There  is  a 
good  crop  of  Figs  and  a  fair  rop  of  Jlorello 
Cherries,  but  the  White  Hearts  hive  rotted  and 
all  dropped  from  the  trees  owing  to  the  excessive 
rains.  Apples  will  not  be  abundant.  Pears 
will  be  a  fair  crop.  Black  and  Red  Currants 
have  been  exceedingly  good.  Gooseberries  fair ; 
also  Raspberries.  We  laay  expect  a  good  crop 
of  Raspberries  next  year,  as  they  have  made  very 
strong  canes  this  season. — Wm.  Shave. 


Carnations  dying. — I  enclose  the  root  of  a  Car- 
nation just  taken  up  and  infested  with  a  tiny  white 
worm.  Three  days  ago  I  cleared  out  all  Carnations 
and  Auriculas,   as    I    thought,   attacked   by    them; 


however,  this  morning  I  fomid  the  enclosed  dwindling 
away. — H.  B. 

*«*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  worms  in  the  earth 
which  was  round  your  Carnation  roots  are  young  eirth- 
worms,  which  I  do  not  think  can  have  injured  the 
roots  in  any  way.  They  may  be  killed  by  watering 
with  lime  water,  or  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
water — 1  oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water,  and  mixed  with  20  gallons  of  cold  water. 
The  centre  of  the  Carnation  stem  was  much  decayed 
and  quite  hollow,  but  from  what  cause  I  cannot  say. 
This  decay  evidently  killed  the  plant. — G.  S.  S. 


CARNATION  COMPETITION— RESULT. 

OcE  Carnation  competition  has  brought  out 
several  distinct  and  beautiful  Carnation?  of 
undoubted  merit.  The  season  has  been  one  of 
the  very  worst  for  the  purpose  and  may  have 
affected  some  kinds.  In  accordance  with  the 
conditions  announced,  they  were  planted  fully 
in  the  open,  away  from  shelter  of  any  kind. 
The  trial  ground,  though  on  a  southern 
slope,  was  400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
open  to  a  long  valley  of  some  15  miles,  through 
which  the  east  winds  in  winter  sweep.  The 
Carnations  withstood  these  winds  bravely, 
but  in  spring  another  enemy  made  its  appear- 
ance— the  wireworm.  The  ground  had  been 
broken  up  within  two  years,  and  although  little 
wireworm  was  seen  when  the  Carnations  should 
have  been  growing,  there  were  traces  that  the 
enemy  was  at  work.  Although  some  kinds 
suffered,  we  have  in  most  instances  been  able 
to  see  what  they  are,  while  many  have  sur- 
prised us  with  their  vigorous  growth  and  flower. 
A  Carnation  that  will  grow  well  and  flower 
freely  in  such  a  season  must  be  at  least  hardy. 
The  heavy  rains  have  also  been  prejudicial, 
causing  the  petah  to  rot.  Ninety-seven  kinds 
were  sent,  and  of  these  ten  were  lost  through 
wireworm 

Prizes  of  £3  each  have  been  awarded  to  the 
following  : — 

Ketton  Rose. — A  distinct  and  beautiful  rose  of 
good  form.  From  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall, 
Stamford. 

No.  41. — A  prettily  striped  kind.  From  Mr.  Jas. 
Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourne,  Great 
Gearies,  Iltord. 

A  beautiful  kind,  distinct  in  colour,  white,  deepen" 
ing  at  the  base  to  rose,  and  prettily  named  by  Miss 
Home,  Border  Maid.  Ifrom  Mr.  J.  Graham,  Milne 
Graden,  Coldstream,  Berwick. 

Emma  Lakin.  —  Good  white.  Mr.  J.  Lakin 
Temple  Cowley. 

Many  were  sent  which  were  beautiful,  but  do 
not  appear  to  be  better  than  others  already 
known  ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  beat  many  of 
the  rose,  scarlet,  and  red  kinds  now  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  following  kinds  were  noted  as  being 
very  good,  and  some  worthy  of  further  trial : — 

Ida. — A  very  beautiful  apricot  self,  worthy  of 
further  trial.  From  Hon  E.  Willoughby,  Settring- 
ton  House,  York. 

No.  3,  Scarlet  self.— A  beautiful  red,  hardy  and 
free.     From  Dicksons  and  Sons,  Edinburgh. 

No.  4,  Rosy  carmine. — Beautiful  kind,  free  and 
of  good  form  ;  warm  colour.  Harkness  and  Sons, 
Bedale. 

Gektle  Jacky. — Pretty  rose  colour,  free.  Mr- 
J.  Cliffe,  Nisbett  Hall,  Leeds. 

No.  IKi. — A  beautiful  variety,  remarkably  vigor- 
ous in  habit,  with  pretty  pink  flowers.  Miss  Erskine, 
Warkworth,  Acklington,  Northumberland. 

No.  112,  Light  red. — A  distinct  and  pretty  shade 
of  red  and  a  free  bloomer,  but  splits  very  much. 
Mr.  James  Hutchinson,  Beauparc,  Slaw,  Co.  Meath 

Yellow,  red,  and  white. — A  very  pretty  yellow 
ground,  which  the  season  affected ;  worthy  of 
further  trial.  Hon.  R.  Henley-Eden,  Hilhampton 
House,  Stourport. 
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Hetty. — White,  hardy,  and  free,  but  somewhat 
like  the  White  Clove.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Eanelagh  Road, 
Ealing. 

Amanda. — Very  fine  scarlet  self.  Mr.  J.  Roberts, 
Gannersbnry  Park,  Acton. 

No.  71. — Fine  rose  self,  good  and  free.  Mr.  J- 
Douglas. 

No.  85,  White  self. — A  pretty  kind,  with  well- 
formed  flowers  faintly  tinged  with  pink,  and  tufted 
habit  of  growth.    Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

No.  37,  Picotee. — A  beautiful  red-edged  Piootee, 
dwarf  and  free.    Mr.  J.  Djuglas. 

A  very  interesting  coUectiou  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Whittlesea,  Cambs.  All  the  kinds 
were  remarkable  for  their  robust  habit  and  free- 
flowering  qualities.  The  following  were  specially 
noted  : — 

No.  .33,  Scarlet  self — The  colour  of  this  kind  was 
vivid  scarlet,  brighter  than  that  of  anything  we 
know.  The  flowers  split  all  to  pieces,  but  they  are 
so  freely  produced,  that  when  seen  from  a  distance 
the  glowing  tfiect  produced  is  very  telling. 

Miss  Habding.— A  pretty  rose  and  yellow  flaked 
kind. 

No.  35,  Carmine  self. — Distinct  and  free. 
No.  95,  Clove-crimson. — Strong  and  very  free. 
La  Bbillakt.— A  brilliant  red  worthy  of  further 
Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bith. 
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Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
Sept.  7  and  8. 

Dahlia  Show. 
This  is  not  a  great  Dahlia  season,  but,  considering 
the  trial  the  plants  have  undergone,  the  exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  'on  Friday  and  Saturday  last 
was  an  agreeable  surprise.  The  Dahlias  are  as  back- 
ward as  was  the  case  with  the  Carnations,  the  result 
of  absence  of  sun,  cold,  and  wet,  that  prevented 
the  flowers  acquiring  the  high  finish,  fulness,  and 
regularity  of  outline  so  marked  in  the  show  and 
fancy  varieties  in  a  good  year.  The  exhibition  of 
Friday  last  showed  two  things — the  increasing  love 
for  the  Cactus  class,  and  the  continued  appreciation 
of  the  single  Dahlias.  There  is  one  section  that  we 
do  not  value,  and  that  is  the  fancy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fuch  boldly- coloured  kinds  as  Peacock  and 
Mrs.  Saunders,  in  which  the  tints  are  decided,  not 
confused  and  crudely  mixed.  If  the  florist  works 
with  the  Cactus  class  he  will  continue  to  give  us 
flowers  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  against  which  no 
charge  of  severe  formality  can  be  brought. 

The  great  class  of  the  exhibition  was  of  course  for 
seventy-two  show  or  fancy  blooms,  and  here  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  showed 
flowers  of  great  freshness,  well  finished,  and  even. 
Such  varieties  as  the  following  were  amongst  the 
best:  William  Rawlings,"  deep  maroon-orimsor  : 
Thomas  Goodwin,  a  deeper  shade  even  than  this ; 
Eclipse,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Nellie  Cramond,  bright 
rose ;  .James  Service,  deep  maroon ;  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
blush,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  light-coloured 
flowers ;  and  Fred  Smith,  rich  lilac.  The  collection 
from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  was  not  far  be- 
hind, especially  the  blooms  of  W.  Flack,  lilac  tipped 
with  a  deeper  shade ;  Peacock,  deep  maroon,  tipped 
white :  R.  T.  Rawlings,  yellow  ;  Ethel  Britton, 
Mrs.  Kendall,  brilliant  lilac;  and  Flag  of  Truce, 
white.  Although  a  large  class,  the  Slough  col- 
lection of  forty-eight  blooms  was  neat,  even,  and 
well  furnished.  We  singled  out  such  blooms  as 
those  of  Geor<<ina,  very  soft  yellow;  Prince  Bis- 
marck, deep  crimson ;  Lady  Herbert,  white,  de- 
cidedly tipped  with  rosy  red  ;  Crimson  King,  crim- 
son, and  James  Cocker,  maroon,  as  superb  for 
quality,  viewed  from  the  florists'  aspect.  Nor  was 
there  any  great  falling  off  in  the  class  for  thirty- 
six,  in  which  the  Oxford  grower,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of 
Thame,  showed  a  fine  collection  of  flowers.  Here 
the  light-tinted  blooms  of  such  as  Ethel  Britton  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  both  of  which  were  superb  through- 


out the  exhibition,  were  noticeable.  There  is  room 
for  a  few  more  delicately  tinted  flowers  ;  of  maroons 
and  shades  of  the  same  we  have  a  sufficiency,  but 
in  other  colours  there  is  still  a  space  to  fill.  Messrs. 
Saltmarsh  were  second,  and  the  Chelmsford  flowers 
were  of  general  excellence.  The  class  for  twenty- 
four  brought  a  good  competition,  which  we  may 
remark  was  fairly  brisk  throughout,  especially  in 
the  trade  division.  Messrs.  Salluiarsh  showed  the 
best  twenty-four,  amongst  the  number  being  excel- 
lent flowers  of  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Saunders,  and 
Lady  Gladys  Herbert.  Mestrs.  Rawlings  had  the 
best  twelve. 

Amateurs  in  the  case  of  an  exhibition  of  one 
fp3cial  flower  are  always  numerous,  and  there  was 
no  exception  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Henry  Glasscock, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  had  twenty-four  show  Dahlias 
of  most  faultless  quality,  fresh,  splendidly  coloured, 
and  of  great  finish.  The  same  varieties  as  have 
been  previously  mentioned,  together  with  a  fine 
flower  of  the  beautifully  coloured  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  are  also  here  shown  well.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  W.Mist,  IghthEm.nearSevenoaks. 
Mr.  J.  T.  West  showed  well  in  the  amateurs'  division 
and  his  twelve  blocms  told  of  skilful  culture,  having 
a  desirable  freshness  and  regularity—  a  marked 
feature  in  the  show  Dahlia,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Lower 
Easton,  was  second. 

The  fancy  class  was  well  filled,  evidence  of  the 
popularity  of  flowers  we  dislike.  The  blooms  were 
of  average  excellence,  and  none  better  than  those 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  who  was  first  for  twelve,  having 
good  examples  of  the  distinctly  marked  kinds  of 
which  Peacock  is  a  characteristic  type ;  Mr.  Henry 
Glasscock  was  second.  Mr.  Steer,  Southwood,  near 
Eltham,  had  the  finest  six  blooms. 

In  an  exhibition  of  a  single  flower  the  classes  for 
blooms  of  a  set  colour  are  always  most  interesting 
and  effective.  Mr.  J.  T.  West  showed  the  best  six 
dark-coloured  kinds,  exhibiting  James  Vick,  Rev. 
J.  Goodday,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Shirley  Hibberd, 
and  Lord  Chelmsford  all  of  a  maroon  shade,  some 
deeper  and  some  lighter  than  others.  A  contrast 
was  the  class  for  light-coloured  Dahlias,  and  here 
the  beauty  of  such  delicately  tinted  varieties  as 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Harris,  pale  cream,  and  Flag 
of  Truce  is  brought  out.  Six  superb  blooms  were 
put  np  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  and  in  the  class  for 
tipped  flowers  none  were  so  good  as  those  from 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co ,  though  Mes=rs. 
Saltmarsh  showed  well.  The  Salisbury  growers 
also  had  the  best  six  striped  Dahlias,  and  in  this 
class  are  striking  flowers,  especially  where  purple 
is  laid  on  a  lilac  ground,  as  in  the  variety  Rebecca. 

The  decorative  Dahlias  that  comprise  the  Cactus 
varieties  are  a  beautiful  class,  and  deserve  encourage- 
ment, especially  as  many  of  the  faults  seen  when 
this  class  was  first  promoted  are  now  overcome. 
The  six  bunches  staged  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner  were 
exceedingly  well  arranged,  and  the  varieties  shown, 
Henry  Patrick,  white;  Empress  of  India,  dark 
maroon  colour ;  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  were  of  fine 
quality.  Messrs.  Kevnes  and  Co.  were  second,  show- 
ing amongst  others  Panthea,  a  flower  of  a  curious 
shading  of  scarlet,  scarcely  beautiful,  but  striking. 
Mr.  H.  Glasscock  exhibited  the  best  four  bunches. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Pompon  Dahlias  keep  up 
their  position,  and  we  have  not  often  seen  a  better 
twenty-four  than  those  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner :  Dark- 
ness, deep  maroon;  Ernest,  purple;  White  Aster, 
white;  Mabel,  lilac;  Innocence,  white,  tipped  with 
lilac;  and  Golden  Gem,  golden  yellow,  were  well 
worth  a  note.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 
were  second.  Mr.  Burrell,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  exhibited  in  the  class  for  twelve, 
admirable  flowers,  fresh,  full,  and  well  arranged. 
Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  was  the  second. 
B'or  six  blooms  Mr.  J.  T.  West  was  first. 

Single  Dahlias  increase  rapidly,  as  shown  by  the 
numerous  rertificates  given,  and  in  the  first  prize 
collection  of  twenty-four  shown  by  Messrs.  Cheal, 
of  Crawley,  was  a  new  departure  in  colour  in  the 
variety  DulvC  of  Albany,  a  mixture  of  pale  brown 
and  white,  some  petals  wholly  of  one  colour.  It  is 
a  flower  that  will  create  a  ttir  for  its  novelty  more 
than  for  its  beauty.     The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Cheal 


was  faultless,  and  the  staging  of  them  deserves 
notice.  Brutus,  scarlet;  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
white;  and  Queen  of  the  Singles,  rose,  were  the 
finest.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first 
in  the  class  for  twelve,  and  Mr.  V.  Scale,  Vine  Nur- 
series, Sevenoaks,  second.  In  the  miscellaneous 
class  was  a  group  of  single,  decorative,  and  pompon 
Dahlias  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham. 

A  considerable  number  of  seedling  Dahlias  were 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges.  The 
show  and  fancy  varieties  were  few,  and  evidently 
required  more  time  for  development.  A  first-class 
certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  fancy  Dahlia 
Matthew  Campbell,  bright  buff  ground,  shaded  with 
apricot  and  striped  with  crimson,  fine  petals  and 
outline ;  a  very  good  and  distinct  variety.  But  of 
new  Pompon,  single  and  decorative  or  Cactus  va- 
rieties there  were  many,  some  of  them  of  a  novel 
character.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  who 
exhibited  the  foregoing  fancy,  received  the  same 
award  for  the  following  new  Pompon  Dahlias : 
Little  Ethel,  white  slightly  tipped  with  deep  purple, 
a  very  pleasing  and  novel  variety ;  Fairy  Tales, 
delicate  primrose,  a  very  pure  and  charming  shade 
of  colour;  Whisper, bright  yellow, a  small, compact, 
and  beautifully-formed  flower  of  the  highest  quality ; 
and  Eden,  deep  bright  shaded  primrose,  very  free 
and  of  good  shape.  Other  promising  new  varieties 
from  this  firm  were  Little  Darkle,  bright  maroon, 
shaded  scarlet,  excellent  shape  ;  Red  Indian,  deep 
bright  red,  very  good ;  and  Eurydice,  blush  tipped 
with  purple,  a  very  pleasing  flower.  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.  received  also  a  certificate  for  decorative 
Dahlia  Panthea,  of  the  Juarezi  shape,  colour  very 
bright  pale  reddish  cerise,  free  and  distinct.  They 
also  had  Amphion,  yellow  flushed  with  cerise,  fine 
and  distinct ;  and  Honoria,  pale  bright  yellow ; 
both  the  foregoing  are  of  the  Juarezi  type.  The 
same  award  was  made  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Niu-series,  Tottenham,  for  the  following  single 
Dahlias :  R.  C.  Harvey,  yellow  shaded  with  salmon, 
with  a  red  ring  round  the  eye,  good  and  distinct ; 
Fiorrie  Fisher,  white  band  round  the  eye,  with 
broad  edgings  of  mauve  shaded  with  purple ;  and 
Mrs.  Ramtbottom,  pink  shaded  with  cerise,  a  very 
distinct,  novel,  and  charming  flower.  Mr.  Ware 
also  bad  the  following  new  decorative  varieties : 
William  Rajner,  yellow,  shaded  with  cerise  and 
tinted  with  purple  ;  Sydney  Holliogs,  maroon 
shaded  with  purple ;  and  Professor  Baldwin,  pale 
orange-scarlet,  with  the  shape  of  Juarezi.  First- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T.  West 
for  decorative  Dahlia  Beauty  of  Brentwood,  which 
is  quite  the  shape  of  Juarezi,  and  of  a  pale- 
shaded  purple  colour,  the  petal  edgings  being  of  a 
light  bright  purple ;  and  for  Pompon  Dahlia  Dolly 
Keith,  white,  the  centre  yellow,  tipped  with  white, 
a  very  pleasing  and  well-formed  flower;  to  Mr.T.W. 
Girdlestone  for  single  Dahlia  Daisy,  pale  ground, 
with  an  edging  of  mottled  rosy  pink,  very  pretty 
and  distinct;  and  The  Mikado,  having  a  golden  ring 
round  the  eye,  then  crimson-scarlet,  with  slight  tips 
of  pale  yellow,  bold  and  distinct,  but  somewhat 
large  in  size;  Marguerite,  rich  orange-crimson, 
small,  and  of  good  shape,  is  a  very  promising  va- 
riety. From  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  came  a  batch  of  six 
single  Dahlias,  very  pretty,  but  not  considered  suffi- 
ciently distinct.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Son  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate  of  merit  for  decorative 
Dahlia  Yellow  Juarezi,  clear  yellow,  very  pleasing, 
and  of  a  good  colour.  Of  this  type,  they  also  had 
W.  T.  Abery,  Lilian  Abery,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
and  Lady  Ardilaun.  A  certificate  was  also  awarded 
to  Mr.  Charles  Turner  for  Pompon  Dahlia  Rubens, 
maroon-crimson,  shaded  with  bright  crimson,  a 
small  compact  flower  of  a  very  showy  and  striking 
colour.  Kathleen,  Innocence,  and  Juliette  are  pretty 
varieties  also,  but  scarcely  distinct  enough  in 
character.  The  following  new  show  varieties  were 
also  in  the  Slough  collection  :  Glowworm,  a  bright 
scarlet  self ;  Mary  Anderson,  a  pale  variety  in  the 
way  of  Mrs.  Gladstone ;  and  Corsair,  bnili,  shaded 
with  gold,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  pale  purple. 
Messrs.  .1.  Cheal  and  Son  received  certificates  for 
single  Dahlias  A'iotoria,  white,  the  side  margins 
crimson,  a  charming  flower  of  excellent  shape;  and 
Duchess  of  Albany,  a  novel  and  distinct  flower, 
silvery  white,  with  faint  pink  lines  and  side  margins 
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of  orange-brown.  The  same  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  Henry  Glasscock  for  single  Dahlia  Gertrude, 
having  a  yellow  ring  round  the  eye,  then  a  zone  of 
white,  with  a  margin  of  rosy  purple,  a  pleasing  and 
novel  flower. 

Fruit    Show. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last  was  of  unusual  interest, 
as  the  conference,  at  which  a  large  number  of 
growers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  present, 
was  held  on  both  days.  Of  the  show  itself  it  must 
be  recorded  as  disappointing,  and  this  state  of 
things  was  only  to  be  expected,  owing  to  the 
general  failure  of  the  hardy  fruit  crop.  Our  reports 
that  have  been  appearing  for  several  weeks  tell  us 
this,  but  there  were  redeeming  features  in  the  dis- 
play of  indoor  fruit,  of  which  the  Nectarines, 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  in  many  instances  Grapes  were 
admirable.  The  effects  of  the  unusual  character  of 
the  past  season  were  seen  in  the  badly-coloured, 
half  -  ripened  Grapes,  the  colourless  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  in  the  general  smallness  of  the  various 
exhibits.  The  Grapes  made,  as  is  usual,  a  great 
show,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  Alnwick  Seedling 
is  in  increasing  favour  with  gardeners.  Manj 
bunches  were  exhibited,  and  these  generally  of  that 
superb  finish,  evenness,  and  splendid  colour  charac- 
teristic of  this  fine  Grape  in  high-class  samples. 
In  the  classes  devoted  especially  to  one  variety  of 
Grape  there  was  a  most  interesting  display,  and 
amongst  the  black  varieties  none  were  finer  than 
the  three  bunches  of  Gros  Marco,  from  Mr.  M. 
Gleeson,  Clumber,  Worksop.  They  were  the  finest 
type  of  Gros  Maroc  we  have  seen,  having  the  im- 
mense berries,  heavy  shoulders,  and  lustrous  black 
colour  that  mark  this  Grape.  The  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  J.  Chaffin,  Bath,  also  deserve  special 
mention,  as  the  Muscats  on  the  whole  were  not  so 
fine  as  usually  seen.  It  seems  thorough  waste  to 
exhibit  bunches  quite  unripe.  Several  of  those 
shown  were  in  this  condition. 

The  great  class  was  for  a  collection  of  fruit  of 
ten  kinds,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodaore,  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby,  was  placed  first  for  a  [thoroughly  good  all- 
round  display,  in  which  were  splendid  bunches  of 
Fostei's  Seedling  Grape,  Kirke's  Plum,  Downshire 
and  Bellegarde  Peaches,  and  the  delicious  Red 
Warrington  Gooseberry.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Long- 
ford Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury,  had  also  a  good  col- 
lection, in  which  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine-apple  and 
Castle  Kennedy  Figs  showed  the  highest  culture. 
In  this  class  there  was  considerable  competition, 
and  this  was  the  case  throughout  the  exhibition, 
except  in  the  division  for  hardy  fruits,  where  we 
naturally  expected  a  falling  off.  Mr.  A.  Miller, 
Ashton  Park  Gardens,  Trowbridge,  had  the  best 
twelve  dishes,  and  the  Piums  and  Grapes  were  again 
excellent,  also  the  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine.  Mr.  W. 
Pratt,  Longleat,  Warminster,  was  a  good  second. 
The  fruits  in  the  first  prize  collection  of  eight  dishes 
shown  by  Mr.  Parker,  Impney,  Droitwich,  Worces- 
ter, were  hard  to  find  fault  with,  especially  the 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  were  of 
capital  finish  and  size.  The  second  was  Mr.  A. 
Waterman. 

The  Grapes  we  have  already  referred  to,  and 
offering  prizes  for  special  kinds  is  a  good  way  to 
test  the  rise  or  fall  of  any  particular  variety  and 
the  effect  the  season  has  upon  it.  The  most  interest- 
ing class  was  for  a  collection  of  ten  kinds,  and  here 
Mr.  Pratt  was  the  most  successful.  On  the  whole 
the  bunches  were  clean,  well  finished,  and  of  good 
colour,  especially  those  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Birbarossa,  Madresfleld  Court,  Alicante,  and  Foster's 
Seedling.  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward  was  second.  The  best 
collection  of  five  kinds  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Allan, 
of  Gunton  Park,  whose  clusters  of  Gros  Maroc  were 
splendid  for  size  of  berry  and  colour ;  and  he  also 
staged  creditable  bunches  of  the  Duke  of  Bucoleuch 
Grape  that  seems  to  try  the  grower's  abilities  to  the 
utmost  to  bring  to  anything  like  perfection.  Mr. 
Oiman,  Ottershaw  Park  Gardens,  Chertsey,  had 
small-berried,  but  finely  finished  clusters  of  well- 
known  varieties.  The  best  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
were  those  from  Mr.  J.  Taverner,  gardener  to  .Sir 


A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bt.,  Woolmer  Lodge,  Liphook, 
and  these  were  about  the  finest  in  the  exhibition. 
Black  Hamburgh,  as  a  rule,  was  inferior,  wanting 
finish,  colour,  and  size  of  berry.  Some  excellent 
clusters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  shown,  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  whose  exhibit  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  the  second  prize  exhibit 
from  Mr.  W.  Pratt  showed  skilful  culture,  but  the 
Grapes  lacked  ripeness.  The  Gros  Maroc  of  Mr.  M. 
Gleeson  we  have  especially  referred  to,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  second,  were  not  far  behind  in 
merit.  This  class  was  well  represented.  Mr.  Ta)  lor 
showed  the  finest  clusters  of  Madresfield  Court 
Muscat,  and  Mr.  Goodacre— evidently  by  those  ex- 
hibited— knows  well  how  to  handle  this  peculiar 
Grape.  Alicante  Grape  brought  many  exhibitors, 
the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  HoUingworth,  Wood- 
seat  Gardens,  Uttoxeter,  who  showed  this  popular 
Grape  as  it  ought  to  be.  Of  any  white  Grape 
other  than  those  specified,  Mr,  F.  Lee,  Mum- 
ford,  was  first  with  Buckland  Sweetwater  of  splen- 
did colour.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  black, 
Mr.  Goodacre  was  the  most  successful.  Several 
baskets  of  Grapes  were  shown,  and  the  best  one  of 
black  was  from  Mr.  J.  Bary,  Forest  Hill,  consisting 
of  superb  clusters  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  to  show 
the  popularity  of  this  Grape,  it  was  also  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  winner  of  the  second  prize.  For 
white,  Mr.  G.  Duncan  was  first,  having  perfectly 
coloured  and  heavy  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Ascot,  had  the  same  variety. 

This  is  not  a  bad  Plum  year,  and,  as  could  be 
seen  from  this  exhibition,  the  fruits  are  of  excellent 
size,  the  result  of  the  not  too  heavy  crop,  as  was  the 
case  last  season.  The  best  fruits  of  yellow  and 
green  varieties  were  from  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  Oakley 
Court,  Windsor,  and  consisted  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson's, and  Golden  Gage,  three  standard  kinds.  For 
purple  Plums,  excellent  fruits  of  Royale  and  Drj's 
Seedling  came  from  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Marston  House 
Gardens,  Frome ;  and  the  examples  of  Belgian 
Purple,  Nectarine,  and  Kirke's,  from  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward,  were  well  worth  notice.  Red  Plums  were 
plentiful,  and  none  better  than  those  from  Mr.  A. 
Waterman,  who  had  Pond's  Seedling  and  the  famous 
Victoria  in  perfection.  Mr.  T.  Lockie  also  showed 
Pond's  Seedling.  In  every  class  for  Plums  there 
was  brisk  competition,  so  a  good  show  of  this  useful 
fruit  resulted. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  of  remarkable 
colour  in  most  instances,  especially  the  Nectarines, 
and  of  these  such  kinds  as  Pine-apple,  Dryden,  and 
Lord  Napier  were  the  finest.  For  four  dishes  of 
this  fruit  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  was  first  and  Mr.  Good- 
acre  second,  showing  the  richly-coloured  Pine-apple 
in  true  character.  For  one  dish  of  Nectarines  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  had  fruits  of  the  Humboldt  variety,  and 
was  placed  first ;  while  in  the  corresponding  class 
for  Peaches  the  best  came  from  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith, 
Floore  Gardens,  Weedon,  who  exhibited  the  delicious 
Violette  H;Uive,  Mr.  W.  Manning,  Reigate,  having  the 
handsome  Noblesse.  An  interesting  class  was  for 
six  Peaches  and  six  Nectarines  distinct;  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers  showed  extremely  fine  fruits,  espe- 
cially of  Nectarines,  the  leading  varieties  being 
Pine-apple,  Dryden,  and  Lord  Napier.  The  Crimson 
Galande  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches  were  clean, 
well  coloured,  and  of  average  size.  The  fruits  sent 
by  Mr.  Goodacre  were  rather  smaller,  but  they  were 
an  even,  handsome  collection. 

There  was  as  much  competition  in  the  classes  for 
Melons  as  in  any  of  the  others,  and  excellent  fruits 
were  exhibited,  especially  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
who  was  first  for  one  green  fleshed  Melon ;  and  in 
the  other  class  for  a  scarlet-fleshed  variety,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite  was  the  chief  prize-winner.  The  Figs, 
Bourjassotte  Gris  and  White  Marseillaise,  from  Mr. 
0.  Ross,  were  excellent  types  of  these  kinds. 

Hardy  fruits  we  have  noted  before  ;  and  we  shall 
this  year  see  very  little  of  the  brilliant  colour  that 
characterised  the  show  last  season.  Even  those 
fruits  generally  so  marked  in  this  respect  were  as 
green  as  Grass,  though  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and 
Windsor  in  one  or  two  cases  approached  their  truest 
splendour.  The  collection  of  Apples  from  Mr.  A. 
Waterman,  who  was  first  for  twelve  kinds,  was  the 
best  in  the  exhibition  ;  such  kinds  as  Lord  Saflield, 


Stirling  Castle,  Echlinville  Seedling,  and  Lady 
Henniker  were  of  average  merit,  and  these  were 
amongst  the  leading  varieties  exhibited.  Mr.  J. 
Butler,  who  was  second,  had  the  showy  Red  Astra- 
chan  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Mr.  Waterman 
also  had  the  best  three  dishes  of  Apples,  showing, 
besides  the  two  last-mentioned,  the  finely  striped 
Dachess  of  Oldenburg.  The  first  prize-winner  for  a 
,  collection  of  Pears  was  Mr.  Mclndoe,  who  had  well- 
coloured  fruits  of  Clapp's  Favourite,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  and  Dachesse  d'AngonliJme  ;  Mr.  J. 
Butler,  who  was  second,  having  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  and  Windsor  in  excellent  character.  The 
three  ci,hes  of  Pears  from  Mr.  Butler  were  the  best 
i  in  the  show;  they  were  of  good  size  and  colour,  and 
[  comprised  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Goubault,  and 
Windsor. 

Mr.  Waite  was  first  for  six  Tomatoes,  and  special 
prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  James  Carter,  of 
High  Holborn,  and  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  ;  the 
fruit  of  Reading  Perfection  variety  was  especially 
fine,  the  colour  exceptional. 

Of  miscellaneous  fruit  there  was  a  good  dis- 
play, Messrs.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  having 
several  fruiting  trees  in  pots,  comprising  Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums ;  good  fruits  of  the 
richly  coloured  Goldoni  Nectarine  and  also 
of  the  Conkling  Peach,  the  colour  clear,  rich 
yellow.  Messrs.  George  Bunjard,  Maidstone,  had 
a  collection  of  110  dishes  of  Apples,  besides 
Pears  and  Plums,  representing  the  leading  kinds  in 
the  several  sections.  Messrs.  Cheal,  of  Crawley, 
also  showed  an  interesting  collection  of  Apples. 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Streatham,  had  a 
simUar  display.  The  Apple  trees  on  Paradise  stock 
from  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  of  Forest  HOI,  showed  what 
tremendous  crops  can  be  obtained  from  these 
almost  toy  trees.  In  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  gardens  at  the  present  time  the  branches 
are  breaking  with  their  burdens,  and  this  on  quite 
dwarf  specimens.  The  Pioes  from  Mr.  C.  Ross,  of 
Newbury,  must  also  have  special  mention.  Mr. 
Allan  showed  a  dish  of  splendidly  coloured  fruit  of 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberry,  and  Mr. 
Miller  had  examples  of  his  special  mode  of  grafting. 
Very  fine  fruits  of  the  Qaeen  Apple,  also  EohlinviUe 
Seedling,  Lord  Suflield,  and  Stirling  Castle,  were 
sent  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Osborn  Nursery. 

There  were  in  addition  to  fruit  several  classes 
for  flowers,  such  as  Gladioli,  Asters  of  various 
kinds.  Hollyhocks,  Cockscombs,  and  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  There  were  also  miscellaneous 
groups.  Tuberous  Begonias  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Co.  ;  Cannas,  Begonias,  &c.,  frcm 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons;  and  Chrysanthemum 
Improved  Mme.  Desgrange  from  Messrs.  Davis 
and  Jones,  Camberwell— we  shall  make  our  remarks 
later  on  regarding  this  excellent  acquisition. 
Gladioli,  Gaillardias,  and  Delphiniums  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  of  Langport ;  and 
Dahlias,  including  Cactus  varieties,  from  Messrs. 
Daniels  Brothers,  Norwich  ;  hardy  flowers  from 
Messrs.  Peed;  Pansies  from  Messrs.  Bobbie,  of 
Rothesay ;  and  a  varied  collection,  comprising  ex- 
cellent Roses,  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  ofChes- 
hunt,  were  also  amongst  the  chief  features  in  the 
miscellaneous  division. 

A  full  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertis- 
ing  columns. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWERS'  CONFERENCE. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  a  very 
large  gathering  of  persons  interested  in  the  more 
national  culture  of  hardy  fruits  was  held  in  the 
southern  dining  saloon  of  the  Palace  on  Friday. 
The  chairman  himself  contributed  the  chief  paper, 
in  which  he  set  forth  that  whilst  com  culture  now 
gave  but  indifferent  profits  to  the  farmer,  the  need 
for  further  helps  to  living  were  being  forced  upon 
his  notice,  and  the  culture  of  fruit  presented  itself 
in  that  light  when  that  cultivation  was  conducted 
with  intelligence ;  in  fact,  he  held  that  the  wider 
cultivation  of  fruit  should  presently  form  a  valuable 
native  industry.  In  Great  Britain,  till  almost  just 
now,  very  few  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  such 
topics  were  held,  but  in  the   United   States  and 
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Belginm  snch  gatheriDgs  were  constant,  and  thus  the 
stimulus  to  fruit  culture  which  was  quite  lacking 
here  was  given  in  those  countries.  Generally  our 
climate  was  very  good,  being  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold.  In  selecting  sites  for  fruit  orchards,  soil 
should  have  due  attention,  and  Mr.  Rivers  gave 
various  analyses  of  soils  and  of  fruits  to  show  what 
were  the  needful  constituents.  These  would,  how- 
ever, be  found  in  most  of  the  soils  of  the  country, 
and  with  proper  manuring  might  be  aided.  Low 
positions  should  be  avoided,  because  of  frosts,  in 
favour  of  higher  lands  and  favoured  slopes.  The 
soil  should  be  well  cleaned,  drained,  and  trenched 
before  planting,  as  a  thorough  working  of  the  entire 
area  of  an  orchard  at  the  first  was  far  more  profit- 
able in  results  in  the  end  than  was  the  mere  making 
of  holes  for  the  trees  at  planting  time.  The  reader 
then  somewhat  fully  entered  into  the  various  sorts 
of  fruits  likely  to  prove  the  most  profitable  for  the 
farmer  to  plant— Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Morello 
Cherries.  &o.  Dasoribing  very  largely  methods  of 
culture,  Mr.  Rivers  favoured  the  orchard  house  for 
gardens,  as  enabling  high  class  fruits  to  be  grown 
in  that  way  in  all  gardens. 

Mr.  Earley  read  a  capital  paper  from  Mr' 
Webber,  of  Covent  Garden,  in  which  the  writer 
dealt  very  fully  with  the  subject  of  packing  for 
market  and  for  rail  transit.  With  respect  to 
Grapes,  Peaches,  k-.,  Mr.  Webber  said  that  fully 
one-third  which  came  to  market  were  spoiled  by 
bad  packing.  For  outdoor  fruits,  medium-sized 
baskets  and  much  greater  care  in  sorting  and 
selection  were  needed.  This  matter  was  also  ably 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Riwson  in  his  somewhat  dis- 
cursive, but  still  admirable  address  upon  the 
better  methods  of  fruit  packing,  pointing  out 
specially  how  far  ahead  the  French  and  Americans 
were  of  us  in  such  matters.  Mr.  Albert  Bath  read 
a  short,  but  admirable  paper  upon  the  important 
subject  of  the  most  desirable  form  of  land  tenure, 
under  which  tenants  would  be  entnuraged  to  plant 
fruit  trees,  and  demanding  very  liberal  agreements 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  with  as  little  of  the 
intervention  of  the  official  valuer  as  possible.  A  Mr. 
Smith  introduced  his  lined  fruit  baskets  for  hardy 
fruits,  these  having  an  inner  coating  of  felt  to  keep 
the  fiuit  from  contact  with  the  rough  sides  of  the 
baskets.  This,  it  was  thought,  however,  can  be  more 
cheaply  done  by  using  stout  soft  paper.  Mr.  Beach, 
the  jam  maker,  referred  to  Lord  Sudeley's  huge 
plantation,  describing  its  area,  number  of  trees,  &c  , 
but  gave  no  information  as  to  the  market  profits 
arising  from  the  same.  It  was  not  the  object  of 
the  conference  to  favour  enterprises  of  that  kind, 
which  simply  help  to  crush  the  small  grower.  In 
proposine  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the 
papers,  Mr.  A.  Dean  specially  referred  to  the  par- 
ticular objects  of  the  prompters  of  the  conference 
in  making  fruit  culture  an  adjunct  to  agriculture. 
Mr.  Pearson,  of  Nottingham,  who  seconded  the 
proposal,  stated  that  there  was  too  much  crowding 
of  frait  into  centres,  as  he  found  that  he  could  sell 
more  profitably  nearer  home.  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  stated 
that  it  was  the  cottager  and  allotment-holder  he 
wished  to  see  benefited  also  by  fruit  growing. 
Several  other  gentlemen  having  spoken,  the  vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  carried.  The  conference 
was  continued  on  the  following  day,  when  the  sub 
ject  of  fruit  as  food  was  ably  discussed. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

Sept.  11. 
Gladioli,  Asters,  and  Lilies  were  prominent  at  the 
met  ting  on  Tuesday.  One  of  the  features  was  the 
fine  group  of  highly-coloured  young  Crotons  from 
Mr.  May,  of  Edmonton.  The  plants  were  very 
tastefully  arranged  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns.  It 
was  an  interesting  group  and  well  merited  the 
silver  Banksian  medal  awarded.  Hardy  flowers 
were  not  numerous  with  the  exception  of  the  fine 
group  from  Mr.  Ware. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  under  ;  — 

Cabnation  Mme.  Cable  — A  tree  variety  of 

sturdy  habit  with  pure  white  flowers  of  good  form 

and  substance.    The  plants  appeared  to  flower  very 

freely,    and    it    is    undoubtedly  among    the   best 


white  Tree  Carnations.      From   Mr.   H.  B.    May, 
Edmonton. 

CHRT.SANTHEMUM  Mes.  HAWKINS. — This  is  a 
sport  from  C.  Wermig,  and  whilst  having  the  form 
and  fine  flowers  of  that  beautiful  variety,  the  colour 
is  a  deeper  yellow.  Three  plants  were  shown,  each 
carrying  three  well  developed  blooms.  It  is  a  inost 
valuable  addition  to  the  early-fiowering  section. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett,  Twicken- 
ham. 

Eeemurus  Olce.— This  is  a  late  summer  and 
autumn  flowering  species.  The  spike  shown  was 
about  a  yard  high.  The  flowers  are  flesh-white  and 
are  rendered  more  attractive  by  reason  of  the 
projecting  orange-coloured  stamens.  The  peach- 
tinted  unopened  buds  are  also  prett'-.  From  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware. 

ROMNETA  COULTEEI. —  This  is  now  too  well 
known  to  need  any  further  description  here.  From 
Mr.  Ware. 

Dahlia  (single)  Mikado— An  orange-scarlet 
variety  with  a  sufEosion  of  yellow.  Sent  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale,  Berks. 

DiANTHUS  SPLENDENS. — A  fine  flowered  plant 
of  this  was  shown.  It  was  growing  In  a  pot,  and 
bore  a  profusion  of  medium-sized,  crimson,  single 
flowers.     From  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Filing. 

0>CIDIUM        OBNITHOERHTNCHUM        ALBUM.  — 

This  plant  bore  a  fine  raceme  of  about  ninety 
flowfri.  The  wavy  sepals  and  petals  give  the 
blooms  a  crisp  appearance.  The  colour  is  pure 
white  except  the  centre,  which  is  yellow.  It  is 
sweetly  scented,  and  will  be  an  acquisition  to  any 
collection  of  Orchids.     From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Tritonia  aurea. — This  appeared  to  be  a  distinct 
and  pretty  form  so  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the 
one  flower  left.  'J'be  petals  were  a  clear  orange- 
yellow,  but  three  of  them  had  a  lioh  crimson  bar 
across  the  centre.  Sent  by  Mr.  J.  O'Brien,  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill. 

LiLiUM  NEPALKNSE  — This  is  the  first  time  this 
Lilium  has  flowered,  and  it  proves  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  anything  we  have.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  length,  tubular,  and  dependent,  the  tips  of 
the  petals  recurving  in  a  similar  way  to  those  of  L 
superbum.  The  throat  both  inside  and  out  is  a 
greenish  yellow.  The  petals  are  a  deep,  dark 
blood-red  colour  except  the  recurved  tips,  which 
are  of  a  greenish  yellow  hue.  From  Messrs.  H.  Low 
and  Co.,  Clapton. 

Gladiolus  Castbo. — A  fine  variety  with  very 
large,  well-formed  flowers,  the  colour  being  a  rosy 
red  with  white  bands  running  down  the  throat. 

Gladiolus  Bbster. — A  distinct  and  beautiful 
variety  with  cerise-red  flowers  suffused  with  crimson 
and  scarlet,  the  throat  marked  with  magenta.  This 
and  the  preceding  kind  were  from  Messrs.  Kelway, 
of  Langport. 

Mr.  May's  fine  group  of  young  Crotons  was  greatly 
admired.  The  plants  were  in  perfect  health  and 
clothed  with  foliage  down  to  the  pots.  The  follow- 
ing kinds  were  noted  as  the  best:  Etna,  a  broad- 
leaved  kind  ;  Countess,  with  long  leaves ;  Caudatum 
tortulosum,  a  distinct  kind,  with  twisted  yellow 
leaves ;  Warren  i,  of  similar  habit ;  roseo-pictnm, 
with  broad  red  and  yellow  leaves.  Lady  Zetland, 
as  also  Sunset,  formosum  and  Massangeanum  were 
noteworthy.  Mr.  May  also  sect  some  Tree  Carna- 
tions, amongst  which  Dr.  Raymond  seemed  very 
fine.  It  is  a  crimson-flowered,  sweet-scented  kind, 
distinct  and  free.     Some  pots  of  Reseda  grandiflcra 


whitish  leaves,  and  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf  is  pro- 
duced a  raceme  of  large  tubular  white  flowers.  It 
is  allied  to  the  Stephanotis.  A  pillar  well  clothed 
with  this  plant  would  be  very  beautiful. 

Oeohids  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
had  a  little  group  in  which  were  noted,  besides  the 
pretty  Orcidium  certificated,  Miltonia  Candida  and 
Mesospinidium  vu'canicum  superbum,  which  was 
carrying  several  spikes  of  its  rosy  red  flowers.  Cat- 
tleya  Eldorado  was  represented  by  a  nice  piece. 
Laelia  monophylla  is  a  dwarf-growing  species,  with 
orange-scarlet  flowers  about  2  inches  across.  A  fine 
plant  of  Oncidium  macranthum  Williamsi.  bearing 
thirty  expanded  flowers,  came  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Tautz, 
Studley  House,  Hammersmith.  The  flowers  were 
large  orange-yellow  in  colour,  the  hastate  lip  being 
richly  maiked  with  violet-purple.  From  Mr.  Tautz 
also  came  Disa  graminifolia.  The  hooded  flower  is 
azure-blue,  with  purple  markings  on  the  lip.  It  was 
awarded  a  botanical  certificate.  Mr.  Cook,  of  King- 
ston Hill,  sent  a  nic3  form  of  La;lia  elegans. 

Dahlias  were  not  numerous.  A  box  of  seedling 
single  kinds  was  sent  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone.  A 
box  of  seedling  show  Dahlias  came  from  Mr.  J.  T. 
Harris,  Scads  Hill  House,  Orpington,  and  Mr.  Ware 
had  several  boxes  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia  named  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin,  which  was  of  Juarezi  form,  but  of 
a  lighter  shade  of  red.  Messrs.  Kelway  sent  a  fine 
single  pinkish  white  kind  named  Amner. 

A  fine  group  of  Lilies  was  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Gordon,  of  Twickenham.  Some  very  fine  forms  of 
L.  auratum  were  noted.  Mr.  Gordon  has  a  still 
better  form  of  virginale,  in  which  while  the  petals 
retain  the  yellow  band  down  the  centre,  they  are 
entirely  smooth  and  have  none  of  those  little  pro- 
tuberances so  characteristic  upon  the  flowers  of  L. 
auratum  Some  well- flowered  L,  lancifolium  roseum 
and  its  var.  album,  with  L.  Leichtlini  and  L.  parda- 
linum,  made  up  an  interesting  and  beautiful  group, 
to  which  was  awarded  a  bronze  Banksian  medal. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhii-ited  some  fine  cut  spikes  of 
L.  auratum  and  its  varieties  to  show  how  they  have 
been  damaged  by  the  bad  season.  The  flowers  had 
large  brown  marks  like  bruises. 

A  pretty  pink  Carnation  named  Blushing  Bride 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Croydon,  and  some 
enormous  heads  of  flower  of  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora  came  from  the  Society's  Gardens  at 
Chiswick.  There  are  few  more  beautiful  shrubs  for 
the  open  garden  in  autumn  than  this.  Wet  does 
not  hurt  the  blooms,  and  if  the  plants  are  cut  down 
annually  it  is  surprising  what  enormous  panicles  of 
flower  they  will  produce. 

The  Asters  from  Chiswick  showed  how  useful 
these  are  when  well  treated. 

The  Gladioli  from  Langport  were  again  very  fine. 
Auber  was  noted  as  a  good  kind,  of  rich  crimson - 
scarlet  colour,  splashed  with  maroon  at  the  tips  of 
the  petals;  Henry  living  was  a  [fine  yellow  kind 
with  rosy  markings;  Malcolm  was  also  pretty. 
Messrs.  Kelway  also  sent  a  Vallota  named  purpurea 
bicolor.  The  colour  was  a  bright  shade  of  red,  but 
we  could  not  detect  any  bicolor  about  it. 

Habdt  flowees  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  made  a 
showy  group,  which  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal.  Bomneya  Coulteri  and  Eremurus  01ga3  were 
most  conspicuous ;  but  Lilies  figured  well  in  the 
group,  and  included  L.  auratum  in  its  varied  and 
beautiful  forms  ;  also  L.  tigrinum,  lancifolium,  and 
superbum.  L.  neilgherrense  was  represented  by  a 
plant  bearing  a  noble  bloom.  The  white  ffinothera 
speciosa  and  Tritomas  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
group.    The  scarlet  Delphinium  nndicaule  and  the 


(Vilmorin)  sent  by  Mr.  May  proved  what  a  good  ,  gjep' blue  chinense  were  shown  in  large  bunches, 
strain  it  is.  He  also  sent  that  fine  scarlet  Bou-  1  fwo  distinct  Peruvian  Alstrcemerias  were  A.  peru- 
vardia  President  Cleveland,  and  a  salmon  coloured  |  viana,  deep  blood-crimson  ;  and  A.  psittaclna,  a 
sport  from  it  named  Excelsior,  an  exact  counter-  lighter  red,  with  some  green  in  the  flowers.  The 
part  of  President  Cleveland  in  habit  of  growth  and  I  various  and  best  forms  of  perennial  Sunflowers  were 
size  of  truss  and   flower.     Some  seedling  Coleusj  „eiigi,own;  also  Heleniumpumilum.    Some  fruiting 


with  large  coarse  leaves  were  sent  by  Mr.  Peebles, 
Tiverton,  Devon.  Mr.  W.  8oper,  307,  Clapham 
Road,  sent  a  new  Coleus,  as  well  as  a  seedling 
Adiantum.  It  very  much  resembled  A.  cuneatum 
mundulum. 

Arauja  albens,  sometimes  called  Physianthus, 
came  from  Mr.  F.  Ross,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley. 
It  is  a  greenhouse  climber,   with  narrow,  woolly 


branches  of  Torreja  myristica  were  sent  by  Mr.  A. 
Harding,  Orton  Hall  Gardens,  Peterborough.  This 
is  a  North  American  tree  sometimes  called  the 
Stinking  Yew,  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  odour 
given  out  by  the  leaves  when  bruised.  The  foliage 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Yew,  but  longer.  The  fruits 
are  nutmeg-shaped,  have  a  green,  leathery  coat,  and 
are  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut. 
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Fruit  committee. — Several  new  things  were 
presented,  but  no  awards  made.  Mr.  Whillans, 
Blenheim  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Young,  Birton  Court, 
Kintbury,  each  sent  a  seedling  Melon.  Apple  Early 
Harvest  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Daan,  of  Bedfont. 
A  medium-sized  seedling  Apple  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  and  Mr.  Wilks,  of  Croydon,  sent 
one  named  The  Vicar.  The  merits  claimed  for  it 
were, "  that  for  the  last  seven  years  it  has  not  failed 
to  bear  a  crop ;  that  it  is  good  either  for  cooking  or 
dessert;  that  the  tree  grows  so  robustly  that  the 
frait  is  not  easily  blown  off ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
tree  will  grow  well  in  poor  hungry  soil  without 
manure." 

A  fine  collection  of  fruit,  containing  the  best 
sorts  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  now  in  season,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  0£  Apples,  Irish  Peach 
and  Kerry  Pippin  were  the  best  for  present  eating. 
Among  Pears  were  Jargonelle,  BeurrS  Giffard,  and 
Clapp's  Favourite,  this  last  being  very  good.  Some 
well-fiuited  cordon  Plums  had  been  lifted  and 
placed  in  pots  to  show  their  adaptability  to  this 
mode  of  training. 

Mr.  Wilks,  of  Croydon,  showed  som3  very  fine 
samples  of  Hoimead's  Pearmain  and  Cox's  Orange 
Apples,  Darondeau,  Beuirfi  Hirdy,  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne,  and  Rivers'  Princess  Pears  grown  on  bushes 
in  10-inch  and  12-inch  pots.  The  samples  of  Cox's 
Orange  were  certainly  the  finest  and  best  we  have 
ever  seen.  A  medium-sized  blackish  purple  coloured 
Fig  named  Violette  de  Bordeaux  was  sent  from  the 
S  iciety's  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  Mr.  W.  Roupell, 
Harvey  Lodge,  sent  a  basket  containing  fine  samples 
of  Irish  Peach  and  Devonshire  Qiarrenden  Apples 
grown  on  bush  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock. 

Tomatoes  in  perforated  pots  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Crute,  Netherby,  Honor  Oak,  S.E.  The  pots  were 
8.|  inches  wide  and  had  been  plunged,  the  Tomato 
roots  emerging  through  the  perforations  and 
feeding  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Crute  contended  that 
the  plan  facilitated  ripening  and  the  plants  were 
carrying  ripe  fruit,  of  which  there  certainly  is  not 
much  in  the  open  air  this  season.  A  basket  of 
Tomatoes  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Hurst,  of  Hounds- 
ditch,  but  the  kind  proved  to  be  Chiswick  Red. 
Mr.  H.  Marriot,  Skirbeck,  Boston,  sent  Peas  Pride  of 
Lincoln  and  G.  F.  Wilson. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  Chrysanthemum  season  has  commenced,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  is  likely  to  prove 
as  interesting  as  that  of  last  year.  The  exhibition 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  showed  the  great  progress  that  is  being 
made  with  the  early  varieties,  and  great  credit  is 
due  to  the  National  Society  for  so  strongly  promot- 
ing their  culture  and  improvement.  Certainly  the 
flowers  exhibited  were  a  surprise  to  those  who  re- 
member that  three  or  four  years  ago  the  varieties  of 
early  Chrysanthemums  could  be  almost  counted  upon 
the  fingers.  Another  season  we  shall  possibly  fiud  a 
show  of  early  varieties  only,  but  at  present  there 
are  not  sufficient,  and  so  recourse  is  had  to  Dahlias 
and  hardy  flowers  to  supply  the  place.  Apart  from 
the  Chrysanthemums,  there  would  have  been  an 
exc3llent  display,  as  the  Dahlias  were  quite  up  to 
the  U3ual  standard. 

The  most  beautiful  flowers  were  those  of  Madame 
C.  Desgrange,  and  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Black- 
burn, gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Scott,  jun.,  Elmstead 
Grange,  Cliislehurst,  were  of  the  fioest  type— full, 
fresh,  of  great  substance,  and  pure  white.  Those 
of  Mr.  J.  Hudd,  the  winner  of  the  second  prizs,  were 
also  noteworthy  for  their  freshness  and  extreme 
delicacy.  There  was  a  large  ccmpetition  in  this 
class,  and  throughout  the  blooms  were  as  fine  as 
usually  seen.  There  was  also  a  class  for  twelve 
blooms  of  any  kind  except  Madame  C.  Desgrange, 
and  the  first  prize-winner,  Mr.  J.  Elliott,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mortlake,  brought  splendid 
examples  of  the  soft  yellow-coloured  G.  Wermig,  a 
companion  to  Mme.  C.  Desgrange  and  quite  as 
acceptable.  Mr.  A.  D.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  Brand,  Elm  Grange,  Finchley,  who  was  second, 
showed  a  miscellaneous  collection,  mostly  of  those 
seen  in  November,  such  as  the  crimson  reflexed 


George  [Gordon.  Beautiful  blooms  of  Mcne.  C.  Des- 
grange were  seen  in  the  class  for  s-ix  bunches,  those 
of  the  first  prize-winner.  Sir.  W.  Scatt,  South  Ken- 
sington, showing  to  what  perfection  this  variety 
can  be  brought  even  in  London.  The  second  prizs 
blooms  of  Mr.  J.  Hudd  were  also  of  excellent  quality. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  six  bunches,  any 
varieties  except  Mme.C.  Desgrange,  Mr.  J.  Doughty, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  M.  Tomlin,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  was 
first,  and  Mr.  H.  Neary,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Powell,  Hornsey,  second.  Pompons  are  in  perfec- 
tion during  the  early  autumn,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  were  extremely  well  shown.  This  section 
was  at  one  time  on  the  decline,  but  there  seems 
now  to  have  been  a  reaction  again,  which,  we  hope, 
will  continue.  The  pompon  varieties  are  certainly 
an  interesting  and  beautiful  class.  In  the  collec- 
tions of  cut  flowers,  of  which  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's,  of 
Tottenham,  was  the  best,  there  were  many  kinds 
exhibited,  a  large  proportion  of  Sir.  W.  Piercj's 
raising,  who  has  taken  an  especial  interest  in  this 
section.  Amongst  the  best  ia  Mr.  Ware's  exhibit 
were  the  yellow  Prc^cocit^ ;  Nanum,  white,  with  a 
yellow  tinge  in  the  centre ;  Early  Blush,  rose ;  La 
Vierge,  pure  white;  Mrs.  Pitcher,  rose  coloured 
when  grown  in  the  open, but  quite  white  when  grown 
under  glass;  Mrs.  Barrell,  Mrs  Cullingford,  Fred 
Pele,  deep  crimson ;  Piercj  's  Seedling,  broc  zy  brown ; 
and  Canary,  small  and  yellow.  Mr.  R  Owen,  of 
Maidenhead,  who  was  second,  also  bad  an  excellent 
collection,  one  (Mons  Robert  Owen)  having  narrow 
petals  and  a  distinct  orange-red  colour.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  pompons,  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  High- 
gate,  showed  very  good  flowers  of  Golden  Fleece, 
yellow;  Mme.  Piccol,  crimson  ;  and  Blushing  Bride, 
blush.  The  last-named  exhibitor  also  had  the  best 
group,  an  excellent  arrangement,  in  which  Lyon, 
crimson,  tipped  with  white,  Mrs.  Cullingford,  Mme. 
Desgrange,  Golden  Fleece,  and  G.  Wermig  were 
the  leading  varietiep.  Mr.  H.  Neary  showed  the 
finest  plants. 

Gladioli,  especially  those  from  Messrs.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge  were 
quite  a  feature,  amongst  them  varieties  of  sur- 
prising colours,  some  ot  very  delicate  shades,  others 
as  lich  as  a  scarlet-flowered  Pelargonium.  Of 
Dahlias  there  was  a  great  display,  and  in  almost 
every  class  the  superiority  of  the  Slough  flowers 
was  manifest,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  gaining  most  of  the 
chief  prizes.  Successful  exhibitors  were  also  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  of  Salisbury ;  Messrs.  J. 
Cheat  and  Sons,  of  Crawley ;  Messrs.  Saltraarsh, 
Chelm'ford,  Essex ;  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Such,  Maiden- 
head, the  last  mentioned  exhibitor  having  splendid 
decorative  Dahlias,  a  class  now  as  important  as  that 
of  the  pompon.  Amongst  the  show  flowers  were 
splendid  specimens  of  Harry  Turner,  deep  purple ; 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  a  lovely  pale-coloured  flower; 
Purple  Prince,  bright  rose ;  Mr.  W.  Slack,  pale  rose, 
very  fine ;  and  Excellent,  brilliant  scarlet.  Of  the 
decorative  Dahlias,  such  kinds  as  Lady  M,  Marsham, 
scailet;  A.  W.  Tait,  white;  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Prince 
of  Wales,  rich  scarlet,  broad  petals;  Zulu,  deep 
velvety  purple,  almost  black ;  and  Empress  of  China, 
deep  red,  striped  and  suflEused  with  purple,  were 
conspicuous. 

Of  miscellaneous  exhibits  a  fine  collection  of 
tuberous  Begonias  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead ;  a 
splendid  bank  of  Lilies,  from  Messrs.  W.  Gordon, 
of  Twickenham,  was  awarded  a  silver  medal; 
and  a  collection  of  early  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Putney.  Mr.  Owen  had  single  and 
double  Begonias ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley, 
Dahlias  of  various  kinds  and  Cannas  ;  Messrs.  Salt- 
marsh,  Dahlias ;  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Osborn  Nursery, 
Hampton,  splendid  fruits  ot  the  Queen  Apple,  also 
of  a  few  other  leading  kinds,  and  Messrs.  Peed, 
Streatham,  Apples. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  H.  Deverill 
and  Co.,  Banbury,  for  Runner  Baans,  Beet,  and 
Carrots,  and  the  produce  was  remarkably  fine. 

First  class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

China  Astee  Comet. — An  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful variety  of  the  Victoria  type,  reminding  one  most 


of  Pride  of  the  Market.  The  full,  troad,  handsome 
flower  is  of  a  lovely  rose-pink  and  white  colour,  the 
petals  narrow  and  graceful,  not  stiff.  From  Mr.  H. 
Glasscock,  Bishop's  Stortford. 

China  Astee  Teiomphe. — This  ia  of  a  distinctly 
incurved  shape,  and  most  valuable  for  its  surpris- 
ingly rich  port  wine  colour.    From  Mr.  H.  Glasscock. 

MiMULUS  MOSCHATUS  KDBEB. — An  exceedingly 
dwarf  fragrant  Musk,  the  flowers  of  a  pale  bronzy 
colour.    From  Mr.  R.  D.>an. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs,  Hawkins.  —  There  is 
about  as  much  distinction  between  this  variety  and 
C.  Wermig  as  there  is  between  the  last-mentioned 
Chrysanthemum  and  Mrs.  Burrell.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  a  shade  of  difference  in  colour.  Mrs. 
Hawkins  is  of  a  deeper  golden  yellow  than  C. 
Wermig.     From  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole.— Snfticient  is 
known  of  this  beautiful  apricot-coloured  self  Car- 
nation to  need  further  mention  unnecessary.  From 
Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester. 

Dahlia  Mikado.  —  A  massive  single-flowered 
variety,  fully  described  in  our  report  ot  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Fiom  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestore, 
Sanningdale. 

Chrysanthemum  Fanchettb.  —  A  beautiful 
Pompon  variety,  in  the  way  of  Lyon,  but  brighter  in 
colour,  being  of  a  lively  rose  shade,  the  reverse  of 
the  neat  petals  silvery  white.  From  Mr.  Owen, 
Maidenhead. 

Pelargonium  Robert  Owen.  —  A  very  fine 
double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  variety,  the  colour 
soarlet,  and  the  truss  ot  large  size.  This  ought  to 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  shrubby 
habited  kinds.     From  Mr.  Owen. 

Dahlia  Beauty  of  Brentwood. — A  decorative 
variety  of  a  shining  rose-purple  colour,  the  petals 
broad  and  strong.    From  M  r.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  J.  Pitcher.— A  white 
variety  with  the  outer  petals  blush,  especially  at  the 
case  of  the  bloom.  From  Mr.  Pitcher,  Surbiton, 
Surrey. 

Dahlia  Gertrude. — A  single  variety,  yellow  in 
the  centre,  around  this  a  ring  of  white,  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  petals  rich  rose.  A  beautiful  addi- 
tion.   From  Mr.  H.  Glasscock. 

Dahlia  Miss  Ramsbottom. — This  is  of  a  curious 
shining  rose  colour.     From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

To  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  for  the 
following  pompon  Dahlias :  Fairy  Tales,  pale  sul- 
phur, with  just  a  trace  of  blush ;  Little  Ethel,  white, 
central  florets  touched  with  maroon  ;  Little  Darkle, 
deep  purple ;  also  the  decorative  variety  Panthea, 
the  colour  brilliant  shiaing  scarlet. 

Dahlia  Victoria. — A  single  variety,  white,  with 
the  petals  margined  with  crimson;  very  striking. 
From  Messrs.  Cheal. 

Gladiolus  Mrs.  Lin  drell.— This  is  of  a  rose 
colour,  striped  with  a  darker  shade.  From  Messrs. 
Burrell. 

G.  Phyllis. — Pale  cream,  lower  segments  yellow 
and  white.    From  Messrs.  Burrell. 

Dahlia  Admiration. — Tnis  is  a  pompon  variety, 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  the  florets  tipped  with 
white.    From  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

D.  Kathleen. — Also  a  pompon  kind  of  a  scarlet 
colour.     From  Mr.  C.  Turner. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  The  Australian  Irrigation  Colonies."    lllvistrated. 

"Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information."  No.  21 —Colo- 
ni.ll  Fruit.    Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

"Tlie  Flowering  Plants  of  Wilts,  with  Sketches  of  the 
Physical  Geography  and  Climate  of  the  C.iunty."  By  Rev. 
T.  a.  Preston,  M.A.  Published  by  the  Wiltfihire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society. 


InarchiniT  Vines  (J-   II'.).— Consult  Barron's  "  Book 

on  the  Viue." 
Names    of  plants.— J/«-   Benelt- Stanford.— AxecA   lu- 

tcEcens. La.^sofjil.     Oe^oothera  pumili  var. //.   lanfi'tiif. 

— Xanthosylon  shinifolium. 1).  C. — 1,  Staphyleapinnata; 

2,  r>yriuga  Emodi ;    3,  Prunus  Pddus  vir.  ;  4,  RliododenJron 

Blandij^'rtorum. Tounj/  Gardnner,-  1,  Lythrum  Salicirla  ; 

2,  Tradescantia  "virginica. W-  Ro'jinson. — A  very  poor  form 

of  LKlia  purpurata. 
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THE  SWISS  STONE  PINE. 

(PINVTS  CEMBRA.) 

In  The  Garden,  September  1  (p.  214),  "  Swiss 
Tourist"  says:— 

Being  desirous  of  planting  a  few  ucres  of  poor,  stony 
land  with  Larch,  and  having  recently  been  in  Switzer- 
land,  1    shall   feel   obUged   if  yon   could   inform   me 

■whether  the  Swiss  Pine is  in  commerce  in  this 

countrv,  and  where  I  could  procure  a  few  thousand 
fair-sized  plants  for  the  coming  autumn.  The  tim- 
ber appears  so  much  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  Larch,  that  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is 
that  it  is  not  more  planted  in  this  country. 

The  principal  reason  that  the  tree  is  not 
planted  on  an  extensive  scale  for  profit  in  this 
country  is  owing  to  its  slow  rate  of  growth  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  Larch  and  many 
other  hardy  coniferous  trees.  Nevertheless,  its 
merits  are  of  a  very  high  order,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  hardy  trees,  grows  on 
the  poorest  of  soil  among  the  chinks  and  crevices 
of  rocks  at  a  high  exposed  elevation,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly ornamental  in  any  position.  I  have 
—   doubt  but   "Swiss  Tniiriat"  can  m 


no  aouDi  Dui  -  Swiss  Tourist"  can  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  plants  for  his  requirements 
from  any  respectable  nurseryman,  and  if  con- 
venient it  would  be  an  advantage  to  call  and 
satisfy  himself  as  to  their  health  and  general 
condition  previous  to  giving  his  order.  Early 
orders  are  likewise  to  be  commended,  as  there 
is  generally  a  better  choice  to  be  had  in  early 
autumn  than  further  on  in  the  season  when  the 
stock  begins  to  get  exhausted.  As  the  price  of 
the  Swiss  Pine  in  this  country  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  Larch,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
plant  a  mixture  of  the  latter  along  with  the  for- 
mer by  which  means  the  cost  of  the  formation 
would  be  reduced,  and  in  after  years  the  Larch 
could  be  gradually  cut  out  as  circumstances  may 
direct,  and  thus  leave  the  Swiss  Pine  for  the 
permanent  crop. 

As  the  planting  season  is  drawing  nigh,  a  few 
additional  remarks  regarding  this  hardy  orna- 
mental tree  might  not  be  altogether  out  of 
place,  and  although  it  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a  profitable  tree  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  yet  its  merits  for  planting  for  efiect  on  poor 
soil  at  a  high  exposed  elevation  are  of  the 
highest  order.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  I 
have  planted  it  with  great  success  at  an  elevation 
of  upwards  of  1000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  in 
placeswherethesoil  consisted  of  poorgravel, rock, 
and  shingle  mixed  together.  Although  the  soil 
was  so  poor,  yet  the  tree  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  pure  mountain  air  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Its  contour  is  strictly  conical,  and  although  of 
slow  growth,  yet  when  allowed  free  space  it 
produces  and  retains  its  side  branches  from  the 
ground  upwards,  and  as  these  are  well  furnished 
with  leaves  from  2  inches  to  .'5  inches  long,  five 
of  which  are  contained  in  each  sheath,  slightly 
twisted,  and  of  a  green  silvery  looking  colour, 
they  contrast  well  with  those  of  other  trees  in 
a  mixed  plantation,  or  when  planted  out  as 
single  specimen  trees  in  the  park  or  lawn,  on 
any  or  both  of  which  situations  I  have  used 
them  with  the  most  happy  efl'ccts.  As  the  tree 
is  impatient  of  wet  at  the  roots,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  drainage  of  the 
soil  some  considerable  time  before  the  plants 
are  inserted,  in  order  to  allow  the  ground  time 
to  become  dry,  otherwise  the  growth  and  healthy 
development  of  the  trees  will  be  retarded  to  a 
serious  extent.  On  the  whole,  it  thrives  best  on 
loose  inorganic  matter  on  the  sloping  sides  of 
hills  where  no  draining  is  required,  but  in  cases 
where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  hard  impervious  nature 
8uch  ought  to  be  broken  up  and  pulverised  with 


a  pick  previous  to  inserting  the  trees.  Although 
of  slow  growth,  yet  under  favourable  circum- 
stances it  attains  a  height  of  from  50  feet  to  80 
feet.  The  grain  of  the  timber  when  cut  up 
for  use  is  of  a  very  high  order  ;  the  annual  con- 
centric rings  are  so  fine  and  firmly  packed 
together,  that  they  are  scarcely  in  some  cases 
perceptible,  and  as  the  wood  is  very  resinous 
and  gives  out  an  agreeable  aroma,  it  is  highly 
prized  by  cabinet-makers  and  others  who  use  it 
for  fancy  work  of  various  kinds. 

The  Swiss  Pine  is  propigated  from  seed 
which  ripens  in  this  country.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  well-prepared  nursery  ground, 
or  in  places  here  and  there  in  the  forest 
where  the  trees  are  to  remain,  and  particu- 
lar attention  paid  to  their  protection  from 
vermin,  otherwise  the  seeds  may  ba  eaten 
by  mice  and  the  young  plants  cut  over  by 
rabbits.  Cultivators,  however,  shotild  be  wary 
and  not  dig  up  the  ground  where  the  seeds  have 
been  sown.  The  seeds  sometimes  lie  dormant 
during  the  first  year  and  vegetate  the  second. 

The  Siberian  Stone  Pine  (P.  sibirica)  is  a 
desirable  variety  of  the  former,  and  found  at 
high  altitudes  in  Siberia,  where  it  is  said  to 
attain  a  height  of  abotit  100  feet.  Like  the 
species,  it  is  of  slow  growth  in  this  country,  and 
not  so  densely  furnished  with  side  branches  ; 
but  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy  on  exposed  situa- 
tions, it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  ca?es  where 
contrast  and  variety  are  desirable.  The  timber 
of  matured  trees  in  its  native  country  is  said 
to  be  resinous,  fragrant,  and  very  durable,  which 
enhances  its  value  very  much.  Many  of  the 
Pine  tribe  on  high,  exposed  situations  naturally 
contract  and  draw  their  leaves  close  around  the 
twigs  during  a  storm,  as  if  to  present  a  firmer 
and  diminished  surface  to  the  blast,  and  this 
tree  protects  itself  in  that  way  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 

P.  Cembra  PumUio  is  a  small  dwarf  variety  of 
the  above,  and  is  found  growing  naturally  on 
bare,  rocky,  exposed  situations  in  Eastern 
Siberia,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  about  5  feet. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  and  as  it 
is  well  furnished  with  small  branches,  twigs, 
and  leaves,  it  presents  a  close,  dense  habit  of 
growth,  and  is  well  fitted  for  planting  as  a 
single  specimen  on  the  lawn  or  Grass  plot  of 
villas  and  other  places  where  the  grounds  are 
of  limited  extent.  When  amateurs  use  this  tree 
they  should  be  careful  to  have  the  ground  well 
drained  and  trenched  to  a  depth  of  about 
20  inches,  and  in  planting  the  trees  keep  the 
roots  as  near  the  surface  as  is  consistent  with 
the  stability  of  the  plant.         J.  B.  Webster. 


Trees  on  ironstone  soils. — This  district  is  on 
the  coal  and  ironstone,  which  are  usually  united, 
and  vast  quantities  of  Rhododendrons  are  raised  in 
the  district  every  year.  As  a  rale,  all  over  the 
locality  the  top  soil  is  shallow,  and  the  subsoil 
consists  of  a  yellowish  rag  or  loose  rock  largely  im- 
pregnated with  iron.  In  this  poor  material,  among 
which,  in  many  places,  nothing  that  can  be  called 
"Boil"  exists,  and  below  which  lie  the  coal  and  iron- 
stone seams  at  various  depths,  just  according  to  the 
"lie"  of  the  measures,  a  great  many  trees  and 
shmbs  grow  extremely  well.  Khododendrons  I  can- 
not say  penetrate  far  into  it,  but  their  roots  are  on 
it  and  in  it,  and  the  bushes  grow  to  a  large  size,  are 
long  lived,  flower  well,  and  seed.  Timber  trees,  like 
the  Spanish  Chestnut,  Oak,  Ash,  Sycamore,  Elm, 
wild  Cherry,  Birch,  Beech,  and  forest  trees  generally, 
that  send  their  roots  down  deep,  thrive  well  in  this 
rag,  and  draw  their  main  supplies  from  it.  Larch 
does  well,  but  Spruces  fail.  Most  Conifers,  however, 
grow  pretty  fairly  if  sheltered,  but  their  roots  are 
generally  confined  to  the  surface  soil.  With  regard 
to  the  other  deciduous  trees  mentioned,  however,  I 


have  been  surprised  to  notice  the  depths  to  which 
the  roots  descend.  In  shafts  that  have  been  sunk 
and  in  wells  I  havs  found  many  roots  penetrating 
the  crevices  of  the  rook  in  every  direction  to  a 
depth  of  10  feet  or  12  feet,  and  quite  healthy.  I 
have  also  several  times,  in  sinking  for  water,  seen 
worms  unearthed  at  that  depth. — J.  S. 

Pinus  ponderosa. — In  England  the  young 
trees  of  this  handsome  Calif  ornian  Pine  are  of  rapid 
and  robust  growth,  quite  hardy,  and  of  noble  af- 
pect;  the  branches  are  few,  in  regular  whorls,  hori- 
zontally placed,  robust  and  more  or  less  bent,  with 
the  lower  ones  inclined  to  assume  a  somewhat 
drooping  habit  as  the  tree  becomes  old.  The  lateral 
branchlets  are  somewhat  slender,  more  or  less  droop- 
ing, and  growing  in  various  directions;  while  the 
top  or  leading  shoot  is  of  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  of  very  considerable  length.  The 
buds  are  bluntly  domed,  with  a  prominent  point 
and  full  of  resin ;  the  leaves  are  thickly  set  on  the 
branches  in  threes,  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  long, 
ra  her  broad  and  straight,  but  twisted  at  the  base, 
with  persistent  sheaths  1  inch  long  and  fmooth 
when  young,  but  much  shorter  and  shiivelled  on 
the  older  ones.  This  Fine  is  very  subject  in  England 
to  be  attacked  by  the  sniall  Pine  beetle,  a  species  of 
Hylurgus,  which  destroys  the  young  shoots  by  bor- 
ing in  their  centres. — A. 

Podocarpus    andina,    or    spicata.  —  I    see 

it  stated  in  The  Garden,  August  1 1  (p  13G),that 
this  handsome  little  tree  or  shrub  is  not  only  hardy 
about  London,  but  also  one  of  the  best  for  planting 
in  smoky  districts,  recommendations  of  no  mean 
order  when  we  consider  that  so  few  of  the  Coni- 
fer tribe  are  capable  of  holding  their  own  under 
such  conditions.  Plants  as  well  as  animals  appear 
to  be  sometimes  whimsical  in  their  choice  of  a  home, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  I  have  had  this  Podocarpus 
killed  by  frost  when  planted  in  a  moderately 
sheltered,  but  open  situation  in  Ireland  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  something  less  than  SO  feet  above  sea  level. 
The'plants,  I  daresay,  had  been  a  little  c  addled  in  their 
early  career,  which  may  partly  account  for  the 
failure,  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
we  have  yet  to  learn  a  good  deal  regarding  the  cli- 
matic conditions  under  which  some  species  of  plants 
will  thrive.  P.  japonica,  known  also  as  P.  coiiacea, 
I  have  found  to  be  quite  hardy.  It  is  of  slow  growth, 
but  when  planted  on  good  soil  it  makes  a  nice  speci- 
men, the  contour  of  which  is  something  like  that 
of  the  upright  Yew ;  the  leaves,  however,  are  about 
twice  as  long,  thicker,  and  of  a  lighter  green  colour 
than  those  of  that  species.  It  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  where  it  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of 
about  40  feet,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  attain  any- 
thing like  that  height  in  this  country.  It  is  not  liable 
to  be  eaten  by  hares  and  rabbits.  P.  nnbigajna, 
known  also  as  Saxe-Gothrea,  is  another  hardy  species 
from  the  Andes  of  Patagonia  and  Chili,  where  it  is 
said  to  attain  the  size  of  a  large  tree,  but  in  this 
country  it  is  of  remarkably  slow  growth,  even  when 
planted  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  re- 
gards soil  and  aspect.  Its  leaves  are  nearly  an  inch 
in  length,  of  a  thick  leathery  texture,  light  green 
above,  and  with  a  glaucous  band  on  each  side  of  the 
mid-rib  underneath.  It  may  be  planted  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  really  good 
specimen  in  this  country. — J.  B.  W. 

An  enemy  of  timber. — The  Teredo  navalis,  that 
terrible  enemy  of  wooden  ships,  dock  piles,  &c.,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  salt  or  brackish  waters,  and  lives  within 
timber,  most  of  which  has  been  carried  out  to  sea  by 
rivers.  It  iaof  a  translucent  and  jelly-like  consistence, 
varying  in  size  from  a  creature  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye  to  a  specimen  1  foot,  2  feet,  or  more  in  length,  with 
a  diameter  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  seems  to  grow 
about  2  inches  in  length  in  a  month,  and  to  live  from 
eight  to  sixteen  months.  It  ia  a  solitary  animal, 
living  in  a  cell  alone,  and  having  no  communication 
with  its  fellows.  It  is  probably  hermaphrodite,  and 
like  other  low  forms  of  life  is  very  prolific,  a  single  one 
depositing  from  one  million  to  three  millions  of  eggs 
in  a  Ecason.  The  eggs  are  only  hatched  by  the  action 
of  salt  water,  as  no  young  appear  when  the  water  is 
fresh.  If  they  come  in  contact  with  timber  which 
suits  their  taste  they  attach  themselves  by  a  foot  or 
sucker  and  enter,  boring  their  way  through. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
TVTiich  does  meed  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itselp  is  Nature."— S/taA-fsjJtaJ't;. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  BEDS. 

The  present  is  a  fitting  time  for  taking  note  of 
hardy  plants  that  are  suitable  for  massing  or 
bedding  with  the  object  of  making  the  garden 
bright  and  cheerful  during  the  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  months,  and  helping  to  diminish 
the  number  of  bedding  plants  that  require  to  be 
"wintered  under  glass.  Some  of  the  undermen- 
tioned combinations  are  very  pleasing  and  effec- 
tive. The  first  is  Clematis  Jackmanni  edged 
with  Rudbeckia  Newmani.  Our  method  of 
dealing  with  the  Clematis  is  to  clear  away  late 
in  November  the  wires  to  which  it  is  trained, 
select  some  of  the  Clematis  shoots  and  layer 
them,  by  covering  them  over  with  soil,  then  cut- 
ting all  the  rest  down  to  the  ground  and  giving 
the  bed  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure.  The 
Rudbeckia  is  divided  and  replanted  in  the 
spring,  and  the  bed  is  planted  with  Daffodils  for 
spring  flowering,  as  they  make  a  fine  display, 
and  by  the  time  the  foliage  has  died  down  the 
Clematis  covers  them  up.  Aa  soon  as  the  Cle- 
matis commences  growing  the  wires  are  fixed  in 
position.  The  plants  need  constant  attention 
in  training  during  the  growing  season,  or  the 
young  shoots  soon  get  entangled,  and  a  little 
extra  attention  is  well  repaid  with  a  regu- 
lar bloom  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  The  golden  -  leaved 
Japanese  Honeysuckle  makes  a  very  good  edg- 
ing when  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  in 
spring,  for  it  has  a  bright  appearance  during  the 
winter  as  well  as  the  summer.  C.  Jackmanni 
and  its  white  variety  intermixed  make  a  very 
good  bed.  The  C.  Jackmanni  alba  is  the  best 
white-flowered  autumnal  bloomer  for  beds  I 
have  ever  tried,  and  it  is  a  good  grower.  Lady 
Bovil  is  a  variety  that  makes  a  good  bed  of  a 
pleasing  French  grey  or  mauve  colour ;  Rubella 
so  far  is  the  best  claret-coloured  kind  ;  Beauty 
of  Worcester  promises  to  be  a  good  purple  bedder, 
but  I  have  not  given  it  a  sufhoient  trial  yet,  for 
many  new  sorts  are  very  disappointing  as  bedders. 
Those  of  the  Jackmanni  type  are  the  best  for  bed- 
ding. The  old  China  Rose,  edged  with  Rudbeckia 
Newmani,  makes  a  very  pleasing  bed,  and  one 
that  will  furnish  cut  flowers  until  late  in  Novem- 
ber. The  common  Torch  Lily  (Tritoma  Uvaria), 
edged  with  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  makes 
a  most  striking  bed,  for  during  summer  and 
autumn  there  is  seldom  less  than  100  spikes  of 
bloom  on  the  Tritomas.  I  find  it  is  best  to  re- 
plant the  latter  every  second  year  to  keep  them 
strong.  Hollyhocks  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of 
the  Giant  Reed  (Arundoconspicua)  form  a  noble 
bed  for  a  law  n.  Hy acinthus  candicans  is  also  an 
excellent  subject,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The 
best  plants  we  have  were  raised  from  seed  sown 
three  years  ago.  A  bed  of  Gladiolus  breuch- 
leyensij,  mixed  with  Aster  ptarmicoides,  is 
very  beautiful.  Tree  Celandine  (Bocconia  cor- 
data),  edged  with  Helianthus  rigidus,  also  makes 
a  fine  display.  The  above  beds  may  be  varied  in 
planting,  but  as  given  they  are  very  efi'ective 
and  pleasing.  Many  other  combinations  could 
be  added — say,  for  early  summer,  a  bed  of  the 
variegated  Maple  (Acer  Negundo  variegata), 
mixed  with  blue  Delphiniums  and  edged  with 
Veronica  Traversi,  not  to  mention  beds  of 
seedling    Antirrhinums,    Pentstemons,    tufted 


Pansies,  and  a  host  of   other  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  plants.  N. 


FLOWERS  IN  PUBLIC  PARKS. 

I  HAVE  recently  inspected  the  flowers  in  many  of 
our  public  parks,  and  the  chief  thing  which  strikes 
me,  after  the  sunless  summer  we  have  bad,  is  the 
great  absence  of  colour.  The  usual  bedding  plants 
are  in  many  cases  a  mere  mass  of  foliage,  and  it  the 
bedding-out  system  were  not  (happily,  I  think) 
fast  djing  away,  I  Imagine  that  this  season  would 
help  to  give  a  great  blow  to  it,  when  the  fine 
effect  produced  by  freely  using  annuals  and  peren- 
nials is  carefully  noticed.  At  Hampton  Court  the 
carpet  beds  are  not  up  to  their  usual  standard,  and 
the  herbaceous  borders  are  not  quite  so  well  filled 
as  they  might  be.  At  Kew  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  is  the  reck  garden,  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  charming  retreat.  In  Battersea 
Park  the  same  absence  of  colour  is  seen,  but  a  good 
mixed  border  by  one  of  the  gates  is  well  worth  in- 
spection. In  the  small  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea  the 
single  Dahlias — originally  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore — are  very  good,  and  there  are 
some  charming  beds  filled  with  Zinnias,  German 
Scabious,  and  Phlox  Drummondi ;  while  to  the 
botanical  student  the  general  collection  is  a  good 
one.  Admission  to  this  garden  can  only  be  had  by 
special  ticket,  obtainable  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
Blackfriars.  In  Hjde  Park  the  dell  by  the  Ser- 
pentine is  doubtless  the  prettiest  "bit"  in  Lon- 
don. The  wild  rabbits  and  wood  pigeons  thrive 
here.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  forty  of  the  latter 
at  feed  on  the  lawn.  The  herbaceous  borders  to 
the  west  of  the  Albert  Hall  are  fairly  gay,  but  the 
plants  present  a  somewhat  starved  appearance.  The 
beds  by  Park  Lane  are  still  bright,  and  present  some 
tasty  arrangements  in  dot  groups ;  while  close  by 
the  Marble  Arch  is  a  rather  striking  mixed  border, 
which  this  year  has  escaped  much  of  the  dust  from 
the  Bajswater  Road.  But  I  have  left  the  best  piece 
of  the  London  gardening  of  1888  to  the  last,  viz., 
that  at  the  south-east  entrance  of  Regent's  Park. 
Here  is  a  real  Corisande's  garden,  as  immortalised 
in  '-Lothair."  It  certainly  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  judgment  of  Mr  Jordan,  late  of  Victoria  Park, 
in  his  first  year  of  office  here.  To  pick  out  one  of 
the  many  successes,  the  scroll  herbaceous  border 
towards  the  northern  end  is  worth  going  a  long 
way  to  see.  W.  H.  Tuck. 

on. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESIONB. 

THE  DEVON  ROSERY,  TOP  QUAY. 

Few  lovers  of  flowers  probably  stay  long  at 
Torquay  without  paying  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Curtis 
and  Sanford's  well-known  nursery.  The  beau- 
tiful situation  and  surroundings  and  the  sub- 
stantial, albeit  picturesque,  buildings  combine  to 
make  the  establishment  additionally  attractive, 
although  in  late  summer  the  beds  of  fine  Gladioli, 
Carnations,  and  many  brilliant  herbaceous  plants 
near  the  main  entrance  constitute  a  pressing 
invitation  to  the  passerby  to  make  a  closer 
investigation  of  their  many  beauties.  The 
many  hundreds  of  feet  of  glass  houses  indicate 
clearly  enough  that  during  the  more  conven- 
tionally recognised  part  of  our  English  winter 
than  that  which  falls  between  July  and  Sep- 
tember flowers  will  still  be  found  in  abundance 
in  the  "  Devon  Rosery,"  so  called  because  though 
there  are  few  things  not  to  be  found  in  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Sanford's  grounds  and  houses,  the 
cultivation  of  the  queen  of  flowers  has  always 
been  made  a  speciality  by  the  firm. 

The  middle  of  August  is  not  the  time  of  year  at 
which  most  Roses  are  at  their  best,  but  a  visit  to 
an  extensive  collection  at  that  time  aftbrds  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  observing  which  of  the 
Perpetuals  are  really  continuous  bloomers  ;  and 


where,  as  in  Devonshire,  the  Tea-scented  Roses 
are  largely  grown  there  cannot  fail  to  be  much 
of  interest. 

Of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  there  was  of  course 
one  which,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  was  con- 
spicuous in  every  quarter,  covered  with  bloom, 
however  green  its  neighbours,  the  irrepressible, 
though  unsurpassed,  La  France— a  Rose  which 
always  seems  to  be  doing  the  work  of  ten  in  a 
frantic  and  jealous  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  its  class  against  the  growing  supre- 
macy of  its  own  near  relatives,  the  Teas.  In 
this  loyal  effort  it  was,  however,  being  ably 
seconded  by  a  still  nearer  relative  in  Bennett's 
magnificent  novelty,  Viscountess  Folkestone — a 
Rose  whose  exquisite  colouring  and  form,  great 
size,  vigorous  growth,  and  immense  freedom  and 
continuity  of  flowering  combine  to  render  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  additions  at  a  period  not 
lacking  in  new  Roses  of  the  highest  distinction. 
A  third  hybrid  which  was  very  conspicuous  was 
the  same  raiser's  exquisite  Grace  Darling,  a 
most  constant  and  reliable  Rose,  beautiful  in  all 
stages,  and  always  flowering  throughout  the 
entire  season.  Etienne  Levet  was  also  showing 
some  fine  blooms,  as  it  often  does  late  in  the 
season,  although  as  a  Perpetual  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  that  grand  Rose,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
which  flowers  early  and  late,  never  seems  to  get 
mildew  or  have  anything  the  matter  with  it, 
and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  invaluable 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  cultivation.  Margottin's 
immensely  vigorous  Bourbon  Madame  Isaac 
Pereire  was  also  flowering  with  great  freedom, 
the  flowers  being,  as  in  most  places  this  year, 
far  more  refined  than  in  many  previous  seasons, 
and  almost  entirely  lacking  the  too  common  dis- 
figurement of  a  green  centre.  When  this  Rose 
does  not  come  coarse  and  rough  it  is  a  very 
useful  variety,  the  plant  being  exceedingly 
hardy  and  vigorous,  the  flowers  large,  freely 
produced  throughout  the  whole  season  and 
deliciously  fragrant. 

W.  F.  Bennett  was  blooming  freely  enough, 
but  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  show  that 
however  valuable  it  may  be  as  a  forcing  Rose  to 
supply  the  cut  flower  market  in  America,  it  is 
not  well  adapted  to  out-of-door  culture  in  this 
country.  In  fact  it  becomes  every  year  more 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  value  or  success 
of  any  given  Rose  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic 
is  practically  little  or  no  criterion  of  its  value 
on  the  other  side.  The  conditions  of  Rose- 
growing  in  England  and  in  America  are  so 
widely  different  that  it  has  now  been  repeatedly 
proved  that  varieties  most  valuable  to  growers 
in  the  one  country  are  quite  useless  to  growers 
in  the  other.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  Americans  have  found  several  old  Roses 
which  have  been  long  since  discarded  in  Eng- 
land as  of  insufficient  merit  useful  to  them, 
and  some  of  these  have  been  so  lauded  as  to 
make  English  growers  imagine  that  they  must 
have  been  premature  in  their  adverse  verdict. 
One  of  these  Roses  is  Papa  Gontier,  a  small 
purplish  red,  semi-double  Tea  sent  out  half  a 
dozen  years  ago  by  Nabonnand,  and  now  being 
proved  again  by  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Sanford, 
as  they  make  a  point  of  testing  all  the  new 
Roses.  The  flowering  plants,  however,  prove 
to  demonstration  that  tlie  variety  has  no  chance 
of  ever  becoming  popular  in  this  country,  and 
while  some  of  the  American  growers  consider  it 
better  than  Goubault,  a  superiority  which  is  not 
conspicuous  on  this  side,  it  has  at  any  late  this 
obvious  demerit  in  a  Rose  intended  for  the  cut 
flower  market,  that  it  is  practically  scentless. 
There  was  flowering  at  Torquay  a  red  Tea,  sent 
out  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  Robert  under 
the  name  of  Souvenir  de  David  d' Angers,  a  good 
deal   brighter    in    colour   than   Papa   Gontier, 
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though  not  quite  so  deep  in  the  bud  state  ; 
it  might  possibly  be  found  useful  in  America, 
if  it  has  not  been  already  tried  there. 

Among  the  Tea-scented  Roses,  many  were 
flowering  in  considerable  beauty.  Mme.  Lam- 
bard,  as  it  has  been  constantly  this  year,  was 
excellent  in  form  and  colour  ;  Amazone,  one  of 
the  most  charming  yellows,  and  not  yet  grown 
nearly  as  widely  as  it  deserves  to  be,  affording 
long  buds,  externally  sun-painted  with  bright 
red ;  Devoniensis  was  appropriately  bearing 
some  splendid  blooms,  and  the  Hon.  Edith  Gif- 
ford,  near  by,  well  maintained  the  family  repu- 
tation. Such  well  known  sorts  as  Innocente 
Pirola,  Madame  Charles,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
and  Niphetos,  were  aftbrding  fine  blooms,  aad 
the  old  rosy  David  Pradel  appeared  quite  to 
rival  Mme.  Cusin  in  size  and  colour.  William 
Allen  Richardson,  stretching  out  long  flower- 
laden  arms,  as  if  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
the  distribution,  far  and  wide,  of  its  brilliant 
orange  blossoms  can  never  be  overdone  ;  the  re- 
liable and  beautiful  Francisca  Kruger,  covered 
with  deep  coppery  yellow  tlowers  ;  Mme.  de 
Watteville  at  her  daintiest,  quite  in  character 
in  the  disposition  of  the  tender  rose  colour  on 
the  margins  of  the  white  petals,  all  contributed 
materially  to  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Teas  are  the  true  autumnals.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  see  the  beautiful  and  deliciously  fragrant 
Socrate  in  such  good  cultivation,  some  of  its 
blooms  of  mingled  yellow  and  rose  almost  vieing 
in  colour  with  the  neighbouring  Ma  Capuoine, 
the  pick'of  all  button-hole  Roses,  and  in  associa- 
tion with  which  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau 
was  flowering  with  great  freedom.  There  were 
two  other  good  Teas  among  the  older  varieties, 
which  are  not  grown  so  often  as  they  might  be, 
and  which  were  afibrding,  as  is  their  wont,  ex- 
cellent blooms,  namely,  Cornelia  Koch,  a  fine 
Noisette  Tea,  in  colour  about  identical  with  The 
Bride,  but  larger  and  quite  distinct  in  form,  and 
La  Princesse  Vera,  a  very  full  flower  tinted 
white,  with  generally  a  pale  rosy  margin.  Be- 
side one  of  the  quarters  of  Teas,  attention  is 
rather  liable  to  be  distracted  from  the  Roses 
by  a  most  splendid  specimen  of  Berberis 
Darwini,  some  00  feet  in  circumference,  and 
getting  on  for  20  feet  in  height.  The  plant  is 
completely  clothed  down  to  the  ground,  and 
when  in  flower  in  the  early  summer  must  pre- 
sent a  most  striking  appearance — a  perfect  dome 
of  gold. 

Among  the  more  recent  Teas,  Souvenir  de 
Theteje  Levet  (18^2)  was  veiy  free  and  fine  in 
its  daik  brown-criraaon  colour  ;  Souvenir  de 
GabrieJle  Brevet  (1884)  was  charming,  and  its 
delicacy  of  colour  continues  to  extend  its  popu- 
larity ;  the  almost  white  flowers  of  The  Bride 
(188.5)  were,  as  usual,  perfect ;  and  Marquise  de 
Vivens,  of  the  same  year,  though  only  a  button- 
hole Rose,  proved  extremely  pretty  iu  colour — 
white  with  a  bright  rose  margin.  Of  the  1880- 
87  Rosea,  Luciole  was  displaying  beautiful  long 
buds,  most  various  in  shade,  of  mingled  rose 
and  yellow,  but  it  still  seems  unlikely  to  prove 
full  enough  to  be  valuable  for  exhibition.  Ethel 
Brownlow,  on  the  other  hand,  while  very  free 
and  valuable  for  cutting  and  forcing,  is  also  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  exhibition"  Teas,  the 
erect,  stout-petalled  flowers  being  of  a  charming 
rosy  colour,  with  a  yellow  base"  to  the  petaV. 
(Jhateau  des  Bergeries  showed  to  advantage  wiili 
its  handsome,  pale  canary-yellow  flowers,  and 
quite  confirmed  the  good  impression  made  by  the 
fine  blooms  seen  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
But  the  Tea  that  was  flowering  best  of  all  was 
Docteur  Grill,  a  coppery  yellow  Rose,  in  colour 
not  unlike  Francisca  Kruger,  bat  a  deeper  and 
better-formed  flower  than  that  variety  ;  in  fact, 
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Docteur  Grill  appeared  extremely  constant, 
every  bloom  being  of  perfect  form  and  fine 
colour,  and  it  seems  strange  that  so  promising 
an  addition  should  appear  in  so  few  growers' 
collections  besides  that  of  Messrs.  Curtis  and 
Sanford . 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connection  with 
the  Devon  Rosery  to  which  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether without  interest  to  draw  attention, 
namely,  that  the  whole  of  this  fine  collection  of 
Roses  is  grown  within  sound,  if  not  within 
sight,  of  the  sea.  There  has  been  some  corre- 
spondence lately  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden 
as  to  the  best  kinds  of  Roses  to  grow  by  the 
seaside  ;  but  it  seems  almost  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  useful  to  inquire  what 
Roses  there  are  that  will  not  thrive  iu  sea  air. 
Certainly  these  were  not  conspicuous  in  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Sanford's  well-filled  quarters,  and 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  gardens  imme- 
diately facing  the  sea  where  Roses  are  grown  in 
great  perfection.  The  record  of  the  experiences 
of  cultivators  by  the  seaside  will  be  very  wel- 
come, and  very  likely  there  may  be  varieties 
which  thrive  less  well  on  some  coasts  than  in- 
land ;  but  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  predict  a 
considerable  majority  of  successes,  and  in  any 
case  it  will  be  a  very  brief  list  of  failures  from 
the  Devon  Rosery. 


Own-root  Roses. — Although  so  much  has  been 
written  from  time  to  time  about  striking  Rose  cut- 
tings, own-root  Roses  seem  to  be  still  far  from 
common.  Having  been  rather  successful  with  a 
large  batch  which  were  put  in  the  open  ground 
last  autumn  and  left  entirely  unprotected  ever 
since,  it  may  be  of  use  to  again  draw  attention  to 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  struck,  as  the 
time  will  soon  be  here  when  they  should  receive 
attention.  In  October,  cuttings  of  the  current  year's 
growth  were  taken,  with  a  heel  if  possible,  and 
about  9  inches  long,  but  without  using  unripened 
wood ;  unripe  tops  were  taken  off  and  all  the  leaves 
except  three  or  four  at  the  top  of  the  cutting  re- 
moved. A  piece  of  ground  fairly  sheltered  from 
the  north,  east,  and  west  was  selected,  and  the  cut- 
tings were  placed  rather  thickly  in  rows  15  inches 
apart,  a  shallow  trench  or  notch  being  made  in  the 
ground  to  take  them.  This  is  preferable  to  dibbling 
them  in,  as  the  base  of  the  cutting  can  be  placed 
firmly  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  which  is  an  im- 
portant point.  As  each  row  was  inserted  the  soil 
was  replaced  and  trodden,  and  the  cuttings  were 
heavily  watered  in.  Almost  all  the  sections  of 
Roses  were  tried,  and  there  were  over  fifty  varieties. 
Of  these  I  only  failed  with  Belle  Lyonnaise,  La- 
marque,  Crimson  Moss,  Mme.  Lacharme,  and  De- 
voniensis. Very  few  Teas  were  tried,  as  I  prefer 
striking  cuttings  of  these  on  a  slight  hotbed  in 
spring,  taking  them  from  the  forced  plants,  to  run- 
ning the  risk  of  losing  them  through  the  winter. 
Cuttings  of  Homfere  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  however, 
struck  freely,  while  a  few  weakly  bits  of  Marc^ohal 
Niel  have  managed  to  survive  and  will  each  make 
a  good  plant.  In  all  about  200  plants  have  been 
struck,  and  many  of  these  have  made  over  'A  feet  of 
growth  with  four  or  more  shoots  each.— John  C. 
Tallack,  Liicriucre. 

Rose  Comte  Henri  Rignon.— The  coloured 
pUte  in  the  current  issue  of  the  "Journal  des 
Roses "  represents  a  new  Rose  of  considerable  in- 
terest, to  be  sent  out  this  autumn  by  J.  Pernet-fils- 
Dacher,  under  the  name  of  Comte  Henri  Rignon. 
This  novelty  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  a  cross 
between  Bironess  Rothschild  and  Ma  Capuoine, 
and,  judging  from  the  plate,  is  much  in  the  way  of 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  but  that  it  has  thorny  instead  of 
smooth  wood.  Baroness  Rothschild  has  been  the 
reputed  parent,  generally  fertilised  by  Madame 
Falcot,  of  several  of  the  best  Hybrid  Teas,  includ- 
ing the  new  and  beautiful  Germaine  Caillot,  sent 
out  last  year  by  the  same  raiser,  and  Guillot's  Gloire 
LyoLnaiEe— two  Roses  which  have  proved  very 
attractive  in  this  country.     The  main  interest  at- 


taching to  the  appearance  of  Comte  Henri  Rignon 
lies  in  the  fact  of  its  following  Gloire  Lyonnaise  in 
producing  upon  a  plant  with  the  external  character- 
istics of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  flowers  of  a  more  or 
less  yellow  shade.  According  to  the  coloured  plate, 
the  flowers  are  of  a  decided  pale  yellow,  with  a  J 
coppery  or  deep  salmon  shading  towards  the  mar-  I 
gin  of  the  petals ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  colours 
printed,  as  in  colour-printing  on  a  large  scale  seems 
most  unavoidable,  somewhat  deeper  than  was  in- 
tended, as  that  good  and  discriminating  judge  of 
Roses,  M.  J.  Nicolas,  who  has  seen  the  Rose,  de- 
scribes it  as  "  large,  globular,  with  broad,  concave 
petals  well  imbricated,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
with  a  salmon-yeUow  base,  lightly  tinted  with  cop- 
pery rose;  reflexed  margins  of  the  petals  coppery 
yellow;  the  buds  also  coppery  yellow."  From 
which  it  may  be  gathered  that  though  a  first-rate 
yellow  Hybrid  Perpetual  has  yet  to  be  raised,  stUl, 
another  advance  has  been  made  towards  the  wished - 
for  end.  A  good  many  Roses  whose  expanded 
flowers  are  practically  white  have  decidedly  yellow 
buds,  notably  Madame  Ferny  and  some  seedlings 
of  Rosa  mnltiflora,  but  the  buds  of  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise are  as  nearly  as  possible  white,  the  only  yel- 
low tint  being  observable  in  the  centre  of  the  half- 
expanded  flower.  If,  therefore,  the  buds  of  Comte 
Henri  Rignon  are  of  a  decided  yellow  shade,  the 
variety  must  be  considered,  even  should  the  flowers 
open  nearly  white,  to  be  a  decided  step  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  looked-f or  yellow  Hybrid  Per- 
petual.—T.  W.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Dupuy  Jamain  is  now  bloomlDg  freely,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  being  one  of  the  finest  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  a  most 
reliable  autumnal  Rose. 

Victor  Hu^o  is  also  affording  an  abundance  of  charm- 
ing flowers,  glorious  in  colour,  well  formed,  and  delightfully 
fragrant. 

Cannes  la  Coquette  continues  to  produce  charming 
blooms  in  great  numbers,  and,  in  company  with  Charlea 
Lefebvre,  contrives  to  keep  its  part  of  the  rosery  quite  gay. 

Comte  de  Paris. — This  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  (LevSque, 
1886)  continues  to  flower  freely.  The  rich  crimson  flowers 
are  of  grod  size  and  form,  and  the  variety  appears  a  promising 
addition. 

Lady  Helen  Stewart  (Dickson,  1887)  is  one  of  the 
freest  Hybrid  Perpetuals  yet  raised.  It  has  been  in  flower 
throughout  the  season,  and  still  carries  charming  examples 
of  its  bright  crimson  bloEsoms. 

Elizabeth  de  Grammont  (C.  Levet,  1886).— It  is  to 
he  feared  that  this  new  Tea  will  prove  quite  worthless,  the 
tlowers,  though  of  good  size,  being  short-petaUed,  quite  flat, 
and  of  a  very  common  shade  of  blush  colour. 

Comtesse  de  Caserta— A  large  plant  of  th's  Tea- 
fcented  Ro&e  is  a  most  conspicuous  feature  in  1he  Rote  gar- 
den. The  flowers  are  of  a  metallic  rose  tint,  witli  a  pointed 
centre  when  half  open,  and  are  produced  in  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion. 

List  of  garden  Roses. — In  the  list  of  gardfn 
Roses  that  appeared  iu  The  Garden  (p.  250),  Sept.  15, 
the  four  Austrian  Briers  ought  to  have  been  asterisked, 
and  the  variety  Giace  Darling  should  follow  after 
Cannes  la  Coquette  among  Hybrid  Teas,  as,  beautiful 
as  it  is,  it  is  not  a  pure  Tea. 

Mrs.  John  Laing. — An  exquisitely  perfect  bloom 
of  this  Rose  was  cut  on  the  12th  Inst.,  and  a  good  many 
other  flowers  and  buds  are  expanding  in  the  welcome 
sunshine,  so  that  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  fine  novelty 
will  prove  valuable  in  the  autumn  as  well  as  in  the 
summer.  The  colour  appears  more  refined  and  delicate 
now  than  in  July. 

Princesse  de  Sagan  (Dubreuil,  1887).— Plants 
of  this  new  Tea-scented  Rose  have  been  flowering  freely 
all  the  month,  and  fully  bear  out  the  raiser's  descrip- 
tion. The  petals  are  of  the  most  brilliant  velvety 
crimson  colour,  sometimes  with  a  deeper  shade  at  the 
base,  hut  far  brighter  than  anything  previously  ob- 
tained among  the  Teas.  _  Even  if  it  cannot  bo  grown 
large  enough  for  exhibition,  it  will  be  a  charming 
garden  Rose. 

L'Ideal  (Nahonnand,  1887). — This  Noisette  Rose  is 
now  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  garden 
and  see  nis  likely  to  prove  a  most  ehaniiingadditic  n.  1  he 
plants  appeiir  to  l)e  of  vigorous  climbing  habit  and  are 
now  blooming  freely,  the  fliiwors,  though  only  eemi- 
double,  being  <)f  tlie  most  bowitchingly  mingled  shades 
of  red  and  yellow,  something  between  Fortune's  Yel- 
low and  Ma  Capuoine.  If  fairly  hardy  it  will  be  an 
invaluable  addition  to  garden  Roses,  though  why  a 
Noisette  Rose  rather  than  a  Tea  is  not  quite  obvious. 
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LILIUM  GIGANTEUM. 
This  moat  stately  LUy  is  well  worth  the  time 
and  jjatience  needed  for  its  cultivation.  Nothing 
cm  be  more  striking  than  a  bold  group  of  it 
well  placed  in  some  secluded  nook  in  shrubbery 
or  wood.  The  group  shown  in  the  engraving 
stands  in  such  a  spot,  where  garden  merges  into 


fully  well;  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  them  more 
fresh  and  beautiful  or  blooming  so  profusely.  In 
this  respect  they  seem  to  have  excelled  the  large 
double  kinds,  the  blooms  of  which  have  much  more 
quickly  succumbed  to  the  continuous  rains.  Most 
single  flowers  seem  to  have  done  better  than  double 
ones  with  the  exception  of  Petunias,  and  these 
have  in  all  cases  suffered  severely  from  the  rain. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  success  of  the  season  has 
been  the  giant  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  maximum). 


Lilium  gigaateum.    Engraved  lor  Tue  Gaujjen  from  a  photogi-aph  taken  iu  a  Surroy  garden. 


wood,  and  where  the  great  Lilies,  9  feet  high, 
have  as  a  background  the  natural  growth  of 
Scotch  Fir,  Biich,  and  Bracken.  The  i^laut  is 
beautiful  in  all  stages  of  growth,  as  the  leaves 
are  grand  in  the  young  state,  and  do  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  Lilies,  turn  yellow  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  over,  but  remain  in  their  broad 
glossy  beauty  till  late  in  autumn.  G.  J. 

Single  Dahlias.— These  charming  flowers  have 
come  tnrongh  the  ordeal  of  a  wet  summer  wonder- 


for  plants  of  this  have  never  bloomed  more  pro- 
fusely. Every  large  garden  should  possess  a  rod 
at  least  of  this  grand  Daisy  to  furnish  cut  flowers. 
Those  who  would  have  single  Dahlias  in  their 
greatest  beauty  should  plant  either  old  roots,  or 
have  some  small  pot  roots  preserved  for  planting 
from  the  previous  year. — A.  D. 

Hollyhocks. — Although  in  some  places  these 
hardy  border  plants  have  been  quite  eaten  up  by 
the  well-known  fungus,  yet  in  other  districts  they 
have  been  most  beautiful.    I  have  noticed  thai  in 


cottage  gardens  just  two  or  three  plants  here  and 
there,  carrying  five  spikes,  seem  wondrously 
healthy ;  also  that  freedom  from  the  fungus  is  by  no 
means  in  aU  cases  found  in  seedling  plants ;  whilst 
many  old  plants  are  quite  healthy.  The  moist 
season,  whilst  beneficial  to  Hollyhocks  generally, 
has  not  checked  the  fungus ;  indeed,  it  has  in  some 
instances  been  worse  than  during  three  or  four 
previous  seasons.  Probably  the  best  course  to  take 
whenever  the  disease  presents  itself  is  to  destroy 
the  plants  entirely  and  to  raise  a  fresh  stock 
from  seed.  However,  no  amount  of  care  and 
precaution  will  entirely  prevent  the  appearance  of 
the  fungus  after  it  has  found  a  habitition  in  a 
garden. — A.  D. 


HARDY  GERANIUMS. 

To  one  who  is  always  ready  to  give  any  infor- 
mation which  may  be  useful  to  amateur  gar- 
deners, a  theme  is  suggested  by  the  editorial 
note  in  The  Garden,  Sept.  8  (p.  21.'"i),  which 
suggests  Geranium  sanguineum  and  G.  armennm 
as  two  of  the  best  Geraniums  for  the  herbaceous 
border.  Both  are  good,  but  I  think  I  can 
suggest  at  least  two  better,  judging  from  the 
comparative  notice  which  they  attract  in  my 
garden. 

G.  PRATENSE,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  as  good  in 
gardens  as  it  is  when  wild.  About  the  end  of 
July  I  was  one  day  waiting  for  an  excursion 
boat  on  the  bank  of  the  Weaver,  about  2  miles 
from  the  very  smoky  town  of  Northwich.  The 
bank  was  covered  for  many  yards  square  with 
(}.  pratense  in  full  flower, and  1  never  anywhere 
saw  the  flowers  so  blue  or  so  large.  I  wondered 
in  vain  why  it  is  never  so  blue  or  so  flowery  in 
my  garden,  treat  it  as  I  will ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  G.  pratense,  whether  blue  or  white, 
single  or  double,  is  seldom  a  good  garden  plant. 
The  best  garden  Geranium  where  it  will  do  well 
I  consider  to  be  G.  Wallichianum.  The  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  that  of  G.  pratense  at  its  best, 
the  size  larger,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  dwarf 
and  spreading.  The  flowers  on  some  plants  vary 
to  clear  pink.  The  intermediate  shadts  are  not 
pleasing.  It  continues  to  flower  from  the  be- 
ginning of  July  to  the  time  of  destructive  frost. 
I  have  cultivated  it  for  many  years,  and  have 
found  no  way  of  increasing  it,  except  from  seed, 
which  it  ripens  sparingly  (this  year  probably 
none  at  all),  and  seedlings  are  rather  difficult  to 
transplant ;  so  the  plant  is  not  a  favourite  with 
nurserymen.  It  does  best  on  a  dry,  well- drained 
soil.  Many  of  my  plants  die  prematurely  from 
getting  their  roots  into  stagnant  moisture,  but 
where  conditions  suit  the  plant  it  is  quite  first- 
rata. 

The  next  best  Geranium — I  am  speaking  of 
my  own  Cheshire  garden — is  G.  ibericum.  I 
have  bought  the  same  plant,  or  one  for  all  gar- 
den purposes  identical,  under  the  name  of  G. 
platypetalum,  also  as  G.  eriostemon  ;  but  this 
is  a  wrong  synonym,  and  belongs  properly  to 
the  Himalayan  G.  Grevilleanum,  a  plant  too 
leafy  to  be  good  on  a  moist  soil  like  mine.  G. 
ibericum,  however,  a  Caucasian  kind,  is  a  very 
fine  showy  plant  during  the  month  of  Juno. 
The  foliage  is  ornamental  after  the  flowers  are 
over.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  good,  especially 
where  it  can  grow  on  a  steep  slope  ;  the  large 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  blue-purple. 

G.  ARMENUM  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
most  showy  of  the  genus;  the  colour,  which  is 
a  very  red-purple,  almost  magenta,  is  not  a 
favourite  coloiir  with  artists,  but  whilst  the 
flowers  last  it  is  an  effective  plant  in  the  mixed 
border.  With  me  it  grows  at  least  4  feet  high, 
and  a  three-year-old  plant  occupies  a  space 
(J  feet  square.  This  and  the  last-named  may  be 
divided  to  any  extent,  and  seedlings  come  up, 
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from  the  hibit  these  plants  have  of  shooting 
out  their  seeds,  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
yards. 

G.  Endressi,  a  Pyrenean  plant,  has  flowers  of 
a  good  clear  pink,  and  has  a  dwarf  habit. 
The  flowering  season  is  indefinitely  prolonged, 
though  it  is  at  its  best  in  July.  It  is  a  species 
which  may  be  safely  recommended  for  all  gar- 
dens, doing  well  in  any  soil  and  situation. 

G.  SANGUiNEUJi  looks  better  on  its  native 
rocks  at  Llandudno,  where  it  hangs  down  from 
sunny  crevices  in  an  elegant  bush,  than  when 
growing  on  a  border  of  ordinary  soil.  In  a 
moist  garden  like  mine  it  spreads  inordinately. 
It  is  a  good  subject  for  an  old  wall,  on  the  sides 
of  rough  stone  steps,  but  hardly  for  a  bed  of 
rich  soil.     I  have  tried  several  others. 

G.  PH.EUM,  with  its  black  flowers,  is  worth 
growing  in  places  too  dry  or  too  poor  for  other 
plants. 

G.  STRIATUM  makes  no  show,  but  the  elegantly 
pencilled  flowers  improve  on  the  closest  in- 
spection. 

G.  MACRORRHizoN  has  a  neat  habit,  but  the 
flowers  are  poor  both  in  colour  and  form.  Of 
rockwork  Geraniums,  G.  argenteum,  with  its 
shining  silvery  leaves  and  its  large  flowers  of 
delicate  rose,  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  then  it 
shoots  its  seeds  into  crevices  in  which  it  could 
never  be  planted,  and  saves  all  trouble  of  pro- 
pagation. But  I  never  know  how  to  draw  a  line 
between  this  species  and 

G.  ciNEREUM,  into  which  the  seedlings  grow- 
ing in  deep  soil  seem  to  pass  by  imperceptible 
gradations.  And  I  may  say  the  same  of  G. 
cinereum  passing  into  G.  subcaulescens.  I  do 
not  question  the  distinctions  which  botanists 
can  draw,  but  these  three  species  seem  to  me 
what  Asa  Gray  calls  "concurrent  in  series." 
This  spring  I  had  a  seedling  of  G.  argenteum 
with  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  but  these 
forms  are  difficult  to  reproduce. 

Edge  Hall,  Malpas.  C.   Wolley  Dod. 


blend  as  a  deep  scarlet.  Lady  M.  Marsham  Is 
another  most  brilliant  crimson-salmon  variety. 
Prince  of  Wales  is  another  brilliant  variety  with 
broad  twisted  petals.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
exhaustive  list,  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  in  a 
class  of  Dahlias  becoming  every  year  more  in- 
dispensable  both  in  the  garden  and  house. 

D.  T.  F. 


CACTUS   DAHLIAS. 

Whilst  the  trae  Cactus  Dahlia  Jaarezi  still  up- 
holds its  supremacy  at  the  head  of  its  class, 
vigorous  attempts  are  being  made  to  support  it  with 
other  colours  o£  a  similar  type  or  form  ;  hence  we 
have  several  so-called  white  Cactus  Dahlias,  such  as 
Constance  and  Mrs.  Tait,  the  yellow  Cactus,  or 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Glare  of  the  Garden  and  Scarlet 
Constance,  or  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Other  additions 
are  being  rapidly  made  to  the  colours  of  this 
most  ornamental  and  useful  class  of  Dahlias. 
Among  the  most  striking  of  these  are  Black  Knight, 
with  an  orange-petalled  centre— a  unique  form  and 
colour  in  this  class  of  Dahlias ;  Empress  of  India, 
dark  crimson,  shaded  maroon  and  magenta,  with  a 
raised  centre  crowded  with  petals,  as  in  the  true 
©ftotus  Dahlia— a  very  rich  and  striking  flower. 
Cbarmicg  Bride  forms  a  good  contrast  to  these 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Cactus  family  of 
Dihlia.  The  variety  Blushing  Bride  has  been  called 
the  Qaeen  of  Beauty.  It  is  little  more  than  halt  the 
size  of  a  full-sized  Cactus  Dahlia.  Its  whitish  petals 
are  deeply  tipped  and  partially  suffused  with  a  most 
delicate  light  pink,  something  of  the  tint  of  the  old 
Maiden's  Blush  Kose.  The  habit  of  growth  of  this 
variety  resembles  closely  that  of  Juarezi,  two  or 
three  buds  rising  up  above  the  expanded  blooms. 
The  yellow  Juarez!  has  more  of  the  tjpe  in 
it  than  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the  colour  being  also 
lighter.  There  is  also  a  yellow  A.  W.  Tait, 
with  peculiarly  arranged  laciniated  petals,  that 
approaches  pretty  clcsely  to  the  Juarezi  type.  In 
Lady  Kerrison  we  have  a  rich  amber-yellow  flower 
of  great  beauty,  edged  almost  like  a  I'icotee.  Lady 
Ardilaun  is  a  bold  brilliant  self,  if  its  rich  half  and 
half  of  scarlet  and  crimson  may  be  so  defined. 
Most    observers  would  probably  define  the   rich 


ASTERS  AT  CHISWICK. 

All  those  privileged  to  see  the  very  large  and  in- 
teresting display  of  annual  Asters  grown  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  during  the 
present  season  have  been  enabled  to  enjoy  a 
sight  rarely  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else  in 
England.  We  have  to  thank  several  Continental 
firms  for  having  enabled  us  to  see  such  a  charm- 
ing show  of  a  favourite  autumn  flower.  Whilst 
the  varieties  grown  may  be  perhaps  counted  by 
hundreds,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  same- 
ness is  as  marked  a  feature  as  diversity.  There  is, 
however,  much  of  beauty  and  excellence  of  quality 
amongst  them.  If  the  collections  could  have  been 
reduced  one-third  by  eliminating  all  duplicates  and 
all  inferior  varieties,  the  show  would  have  been  not 
less  excellent  whilst  occupying  much  less  valuable 
space.  The  varieties  are  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
dwarfer  forms,  but  specially  in  intermediate  dwarf 
sorts,  which  range  in  height  from  11  inches  to  1 1 
inches,  the  plants  being  compact  and  even  in  their 
respective  kinds.  These  have  the  merit  of  producing 
flowers  hardly  less  finl;  than  are  found  on  the  tallest 
varieties,  and  of  exceedingly  good  quality  and  beauty 
of  colouring.  The  very  dwarf  or  miniature  forms 
also  are  pretty,  some  of  them,  of  course,  being 
specially  adapted  for  lifting  into  pots  or  forming 
edgings  for  Aster  beds,  assuming  that  it  be  thought 
desirable  to  utilise  them  in  that  direction.  Market 
growers  of  Asters  who  annually  lift  tens  of 
thousands  of  plants  into  pots  for  market  would 
doubtless  find  in  the  collection  some  useful 
novelties,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
market  men  are  a  little  behind  the  time  in  what 
they  grow  of  Asters,  whilst  the  Continental 
raisers  are  always  creating  distinctions  of  sorts 
or  sections,  such  as  dwarf  multicolor,  dwarf  pyra- 
midal, dwarf  Victoria,  and  many  others,  distinc- 
tions not  always  so  apparent  as  cDuld  be  desired. 
They  seem  to  indulge  in  somewhat  odd  inter- 
pretations of  shade  which,  according  to  their 
descriptions,  hardly  seem  to  agree  with  our  judg- 
ment as  to  colour  when  seen  in  the  flowers.  Thus, 
'  a  really  first-rate  dwarf  kind,  which  is  at  Chiswick, 
and  which  I  have  grown  this  year,  described  as 
"brilliant  crimson,"  is  really  a  deep  rosy  red,  and 
though  good,  it  is,  according  to  the  grower's  descrip- 
tion, rather  disappointing.  I  found,  on  looking 
over  the  Chiswick  Asters,  many  other  instances  of 
improper  description,  simply  because,  owing  to  the 
wonderful  variability  of  the  Aster  in  producing  new 
and  distinct  shades  of  colour,  the  raisers  were  at 
a  loss  to  find  proper  descriptive  terms.  Generally, 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  Chiswick  collection, 
because  sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  also  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  season,  is  rather  late;  indeed, 
some  sorts  will  not  be  in  full  bloom  until  the  end 
of  September.  Could  the  plants  have  been  raised 
in  frames,  and  had,  say,  a  score  of  each  been  dibbled 
out  into  the  open  ground,  the  trial  might  have  been 
more  even  in  character.  Of  plants  of  the  medium 
height  very  beautiful  indeed  were  rich  crimson, 
glowing  dark  scarlet;  white,  with  dark  blue  stripes; 
dark  brown-red,  with  white  centre ;  rosy  red, 
light  blue,  and  white.  A  section  called  dwarf 
pyramidal,  13  inches  high,  gave  amongst  others 
crimson,  carmine,  white,  and  peach  -  coloured 
blooms.  A  very  dwarf  form,  Triumph,  7  inches  high, 
glowing  crimiOD,  is  a  great  beauty  in  pots.  The 
dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  section  had  scarlet, 
rose,  lilac,  and  white,  all  very  beautiful.  The  half 
dwarf  multicolor  strain,  !l  inches  to  11  inches  in 
height,  gave  rosy  lilac,  white,  reddish  lilac,  and 
violet  edged  white,  all  beautiful  forms.  The  tall 
forms,  especially  some  termed  imbricated  Pompons, 
the  flowers  of  medium  size  and  very  dense,  were 
beautiful,  especially  for  furnishing  cut  flowers,  and 
the   popular  Victorias    were  very  beautiful   also. 


Really  notes  of  these  flowers  must  be  very  imper- 
fectly descriptive,  because  tastes  in  Asters  differ, 
and  what  may  please  one  will  hardly  please  another. 
The  best  thing  for  lovers  of  this  flower  to  do  is  to 
hasten,  if  not  too  late,  and  see  for  themselves  what 
a  wealth  of  beauty  the  collection  gives.         A.  D. 


ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  a 
more  natural  style  of  planting  and  a  freer  use 
of  hardy  plants  in  our  flower  gardens.  It  takes 
time  to  break  down  prejudices  even  when  they 
have  little  to  recommend  them.  A  transition 
period  is  necessary  in  many  cases,  and  this  we 
have  been  going  through  lately,  as  shown  by  the 
use  of  "dot"  plants  on  our  hitherto  flat  and 
monotonou3  beds,  but  even  this  is  not  satis- 
factory, and  the  whole  .system  must  be  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  a  better.  Many  and 
great  are  the  difiiculties  which  beset  those  of  us 
who  have  at  heart  the  better  planting  of  our 
gardens.  While  deprecating  the  sameness  and 
patterns  of  the  bedding-out  system  and  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  tender  plants,  we  must  not  run 
to  the  other  extreme  and  exclude  many  of  cur 
best  plants  on  the  plea  that  they  will  not  stand 
our  inclement  winters  out  of  doors.  As  well 
discard  those  hardy  annuals  which  will  not  re- 
produce themselves  in  the  soil  where  the  seed 
falls  without  some  sort  of  preparation,  and  the 
perennials  which  want  an  annual  division  and 
an  occasional  renewal  or  manuring  of  the  soil. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that,  whatever  style 
is  used,  our  gardens  cannot  be  beautified  with- 
out thought,  skill,  and  labour,  and  no  good  end 
can  be  served  by  encouraging  the  idea  that  a 
garden  once  planted,  however  carefully,  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a 
few — very  few — beautiful  plants  that  will  hold 
their  own  in  almost  any  company,  but  in  time 
they  become  troublesome  weeds  if  left  to  them- 
selves. Variety  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of 
the  garden,  of  which  we  must  not  lose  sight, 
and  I,  for  one,  should  be  sorry  to  di33ard  many 
tender  things.  Who  is  there  amongst  us,  having 
once  seen  a  good  bed  of  Heliotrope,  would  be 
induced  to  do  without  it  in  the  garden  ?  And  yet 
it  is  one  of  our  most  tender  plants. 

"A.  H."  says  truly  (p.  119)  that  a  "wider 
knowledge  of  plant  life  is  needed"  before  a 
change  for  the  better  takes  place.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  thing  needful.  There  are  many 
gardeners  who  thoroughly  understand  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plants  under  their  care,  but 
all  are  not  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
material  at  hand,  and  before  our  gardens  can 
be  made  beautiful  this  knowledge  of  plant  life 
must  be  combined  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  and 
the  means  of  carrying  out  the  requisite  work. 
The  great  dislike  to  change  arises  from  the  fact 
that  unhappy  combinations  may  result  in  some- 
thing offensive  to  good  taste.  The  average 
"bedding-out"  gardener  makes  exact  copies  of 
some  beds  seen  elsewhere  and  is  safe.  But  this 
is  not  possible  or  desirable  in  artistic  gardening, 
the  end  and  aim  of  which  should  be  the  produc- 
tion of  beautiful  living  pictures  not  seen  quite 
in  the  same  way  elsewhere  ;  they  should  be,  in 
fact,  masterpieces  instead  of  copies. 

Unfortunately,  most  places  where  natural 
gardening  might  be  well  carried  out  already 
possess  a  so-called  "flower  garden,"  which  is 
generally  a  flat  piece  of  ground  with  a  set  of 
smaU,  geometrically-shaped  beds,  sometimes  on 
Grass,  but  more  frequently  on  gravel,  and  close 
to  the  mansion.  An  attempt  to  grow  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  bedding  plants  in 
these  beds  must  result  in  failure,  for  we  must 
give  the  advocates  of  bedding-out  credit  for 
using  the  very  best  material  for  their  purpose. 
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With  formal  beds  a  somewhat  formal  style  of 
planting  must  be  used.  But  how  much  better 
it  would  be  to  do  away  with  them  altogether, 
bring  the  ground  back  to  its  natural  shape,  and 
cover  it  with  greensward.  Apart  from  the 
dwarfing  effect  to  the  mansion  of  the  close 
proximity  of  flower  beds,  the  eye  is  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  so  much  and  such  varied 
colour  brought  together,  while  the  patterns  sug- 
gest wall  papers  or  carpets,  and  not  the  best  of 
these.  If  the  flower  garden  must  occupy  this 
position,  the  beds  should  be  considerably  re- 
duced in  number  and  increased  in  size,  of  the 
most  simple  shapes,  and  set  in  a  good  breadth 
of  turf.  This  would  give  a  good  chance  of  using 
larger  and  better  plants.  If  there  were  a  series 
of  terraces,  I  should  have  no  flowers  on  the 
upper  one,  and  should  depend  wholly  on  borders 
for  the  lower  levels,  if  p<jssible.  These  borders 
should  not  be  jumbled  masses  of  all  and  sundry, 
but  the  plants  should  be  carefully  grouped,  and 
only  those  things  which  would  not  get  shabby 
during  the  most  important  part  of  the  season 
should  be  used,  room  being  found  elsewhere  for 
other  good  things.  The  mixed  border,  through 
injudicious  or  over-mLKuig,  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute ;  still  it  is  an  old  friend  that  one  would 
not  like  to  lose,  providing,  as  it  does,  shade  and 
shelter,  sunlight  and  exposure,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments essential  to  its  occupants. 

But  there  are  other  gardens  which  have  none 
of  this  formality  or  where  it  can  be  easUy  swept 
away,  and  these  are  the  places  that  gladden  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  striving  to  give  us  some- 
thing better  than  lessons  in  geometry,  or  in 
making  thousands  of  plants  look  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  one.  In  these  we  shall  see  artistic 
grouping  of  flowering  and  ornamental  foliaged 
plants  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  except  in 
the  positions  most  often  selected,  where  they 
break  up  and  spoil  a  fine  stretch  of  landscape. 
Many  of  our  best  plants  require  beds  of  some 
kind,  that  is  to  say,  prepared  soil,  to  grow  in 
and  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  such  beds 
could  be  easily  made  for  them  without  any  ap- 
proach to  formality  in  planting  or  arrangement. 
Even  carpet  plants  would  have  their  place,  but 
they  would  not  be  cut  into  diamonds,  squares, 
circles,  and  worse  forms;  they  must  form  a 
natural  carpet  and  fringe  to  other  things.  I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hemsley  (p.  1!)1)  that 
"carpet  or  pattern  bedding  has  its  merits," 
unless  the  merit  lies  in  showing  us  how  not  to 
do  it.  Mr.  H.  is  scarcely  logical  when  he  speaks 
of  the  cruelty  of  turning  out  Palms,  Pandanus, 
and  Dracaenas,  and  would  yet  retain  carpet  bed- 
ding, for  a  very  poor  show  would  result  if  carpet 
bedding  was  carried  out  without  the  aid  of 
Alternantheras,  Iresines,  Mesembryanthemums, 
Coleus,  and  others  equally  as  tender  as  the 
Palms,  (fee.  I  think  one  season  of  pattern 
bedding  without  the  plants  I  mention  would 
strike  the  death-blow  to  the  system,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  worth  a  trial.  Palms  and 
other  tender  exotics  take  no  harm  when  put  out 
in  a  suitable  place  during  the  summer  months, 
and  they  give  us  distinctive  foliage  efiects  that 
we  cannot  match  with  native  or  hardy  plants. 

What  is  wanted  is  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  all  good  things  that  will  grow  out  of 
doors  for  a  season  so  long  as  it  gives  us 
distinctive  beauty,  and  not  to  find  fault  with 
anything  that  is  not  thoroughly  hardy,  but  be 
thankful  that  there  is  so  much  beauty  to  be  had. 

■ — CORNUBIAN. 

In  his  very  unbiassed  remarks  in  The  Gae- 

DEN,  September  1  (p.  IHI),  concerning  the  above, 
Mr.  Hemsley  difEers  with  iiie  upon  a  few  minor  points 
only.  Perhaps  if  I  can  be  more  explicit  on  these 
points,  differences  of  opinion  will  be  still  further 
diminished.    I  am  not  entirely  wedded  to  the  sole 


nse  of  hardy  plants ;  far  otherwise ;  for  among 
annuals  and  biennials  there  are  many  charming 
things  that  should,  but  do  not  find  a  placs  in  hun- 
dreds of  gardens.  Mr.  Hemsley  still  sees  merit  in 
carpet  bedding,  and  on  this  point  I  cannot  agree 
with  him.  I  am  not,  as  Mr.  Hemsley  would  imply, 
judging  them  solely  from  their  wretched  appearance 
after  this  trjing  season.  The  pattern  arrangement, 
whether  simple  or  complicated,  is  offensive  to  the 
eye  of  the  lover  of  natural  beauty,  and  is  totally  de- 
void of  interest,  for  the  wretched  pinched  plants 
lose  individuality. 

I  grant  that  these  plants  are  often  used  where 
taller  things  would  be  inadmissible,  but  there  is  such 
a  wealth  of  dwarf  hardy  plants  of  neat  habit,  with 
varied  hues  of  foliage  and  flower,  that  by  grouping 
and  combinations,  and  by  rigid  avoidance  of  pattern, 
we  may  attain  the  desired  object,  and  our  beds 
possess  ten  times  the  interest  and  beauty.  I  should 
like  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  using  exclu- 
sively Saxifrages,  Sedums,  and  Sempervivums. 
There  is  variety  among  them,  and  Mr.  Heimley  will 
doubtless  admit  that  the  cushions  of  foliage  are 
neat  and  pretty,  even  when  destitute  of  flowers. 
We  have  yet  much  to  learn  about  the  use  of  hardy 
plants,  for  many  people  are  unaware  how  easily 
numbers  of  these  plants  grow  in  ordinary  garden 
soil.  As  an  instance,  I  have  seen  the  Cobweb  Honse- 
leek  starved  in  a  pot,  and  I  have  seen  it  planted 
out  on  a  heavy  loam,  where  it  grew  rapidly  into 
handsciue  vigorous  tufts. 

Mr.  Hemsley,  whilst  agreeing  with  the  grouping 
suggestion,  has  doubts  concerning  its  practicability ; 
whereas  experience  proves  it  is  simplicity  itself. 
Apparently  his  doubts  lie  in  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing the  different  subjects.  The  orthodox 
fashion  is  to  grow  hardy  plants  in  huge  clumps, 
which  I  grant  would  if  bodily  moved  take  some 
time  to  recover  themselves.  But  this  system  is  not 
the  best.  In  moving  large  tufts  of  most  hardy 
plants  I  would  not  hesitate  to  wash  the  soil  from 
the  roots  and  divide  them  into  as  many  pieces  as 
was  consistent  with  safety.  Such  pieces  grow  away 
readily  if  firmly  and  carefully  planted.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  proper  treatment  of  numbers  of  our 
border  perennials.  I  know  of  a  garden  where  the 
beautiful  Coreopsis  lanceolata  produces  flowers 
double  the  size  of  those  usually  seen,  and  blooms 
from  July  till  the  end  of  October.  This  is 
nothing  else  but  the  result  of  annual  division  and 
transplanting.  This  year  the  plants  were  not 
divided  till  early  in  June.  Many  of  the  shoots  had 
barely  any  root,  but  enough  pieces  were  obtained 
to  plant  a  group  covering  several  square  yards  of 
ground,  nearly  a  foot  being  allowed  between  each 
plant.  Of  course  the  wet  season  favoured  the 
growth,  but  when  I  saw  the  plants  in  the  middle  of 
August  every  shoot  had  grown,  the  ground  was 
hidden,  and  there  was  a  profuse  growth.  There 
was  neither  stake  nor  tie,  each  shoot  supporting  its 
neighbour,  and  the  fine  flowers  waved  in  the  breeze 
in  natural  grace  and  beauty.  This  is  no  overdrawn 
picture.  Let  all  who  are  sceptical  try  the  plan,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  to  leave  a  vigorous  perennial  in 
the  same  spot  exhausting  the  soil  for  several  sea- 
sons is  not  a  fair  trial  of  its  capabilities  as  a  garden 
plant.  I  recently  noted  the  before-mentioned 
Coreopsis  in  a  border  where  it  had  stood  for  years, 
and  the  flowers  were  considerably  less  than  half  the 
size  of  those  of  the  annually  divided  plants,  while 
the  shoots  were  weak  and  needed  support.  I  have 
heard  people  assert  that  the  increase  of  hardy  plant 
culture  in  gardens  will  cause  a  great  decrease  in 
labour,  but  they  argue  from  the  faulty,  let-alone, 
mixed  border  system ;  whereas  a  very  slight  experi- 
ence will  soon  prove  the  contrary.  Instead  of  the 
"  establishment "  trouble  it  would  be  possible  to 
produce  new  combinations  annually  with  the  hardy 
flowers,  and  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  gained 
would  be  the  possibility  of  doing  all  this  work  in 
mild  winter  and  sjiring  weather  instead  of  having 
to  defer  planting  one's  garden  until  the  first  days 
of  summer  and  then  have  to  wait  another  month 
before  it  is  presentable.  Lastly,  by  all  means  leave 
some  open  spaces  for  summer  bedding,  but  let  us 
not  entirely  rely  upon  it.  Even  if  our  choicest 
hardy  plants  were  diflacult  to  establish,  might  we 


not  just  as  reasonably  expend  a  little  extra  trouble 
upon  them  even  to  the  extent  of  working  up  a  stock 
in  pots  ready  for  transplanting  ?  We  should  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  such  stock 
was  permanent,  and,  unlike  our  carpet  bedding^ 
stuff,  liable  to  be  converted  in  one  night  into  a  de- 
caying mass  of  corruption,  which  has  cost  us  hours 
of  labour,  weeks  of  anxiety,  and  months  of  expense 
in  providing  artificial  heat. — A.  H. 


COLUMBINES. 

The  common  Columbine  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  hardy  flowers.  It  is  so  hardy  that  the  most  severe 
English  winter  does  not  injure  it,  and,  unlike  many 
things,  there  are  no  troublesome  details  connected 
with  its  culture.  Old  stools  last  a  long  time  even 
when  in  the  poorest  and  driest  of  soils  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  a  summer  sun.  In 
cold,  damp  ground  it  is  equally  at  home,  so  that 
Aquilegia  vulgaris  may  truly  claim  to  be  every- 
body's flower.  Young  seedlings  are  continually 
coming  up  to  replace  old  stools  that  die  out. 
This  also,  although  in  one  respect  an  advantage, 
is  not  an  unmixed  benefit,  for  it  generally  leads 
to  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  strain.  The 
dull  shades  of  blue  and  red  reproduce  themselves 
most  freely,  and  the  beautiful  double  forms  and 
clear  whites  least ;  consequently  when  no  care  is 
taken  in  selecting  seed-bearers  some  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  common  Columbine  are 
lost.  The  flowering  of  the  Columbine  marks  for  me 
a  most  pleasing  epoch  in  the  blooming  season  of 
hardy  flowers.  I  know  of  two  hardy  flower  borders 
that  run  through  a  large  kitchen  garden ;  Columbines 
are  there  in  great  force,  not  planted,  but  allowed  to 
remain  where  they  come  up.  They  bloom  in 
charming  profusion,  and  nothing  is  more  delightful 
than  to  walk  among  them  and  note  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  tints  they  display. 

Whilst  many  hardy  flowers  resemble  each  other 
in  form  of  bloom  or  habit  of  growth.  Columbines 
are  as  distinct  in  these  respects  as  the  Lily. 
Admirable  though  the  old  species  is,  the  various 
kinds  that  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few 
years  surpass  it  in  grace  of  growth,  and  are  most 
valuable  additions  to  our  hardy  garden  flora.  Some 
are  rather  delicate  and  do  not  seem  to  thrive 
so  well  as  could  be  desired  in  cold  soils,  though 
but  little  fault  can  be  found  with  the  yellow- 
flowered  A.  chrysantha  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  re- 
liable hardy  flower,  and  one  I  have  remarked  that 
excites  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it  for  the  first 
time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  A.  glandulosa,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  loveliest  garden  flowers  we  pos- 
sess. It  has  been  said  that  the  hybridisation  of  the 
various  kinds  is  a  mistake,  but  who  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  grace,  beauty,  and  curious  combi- 
nation of  tints  that  a  bed  of  these  hybrids  presents. 
Seen  from  a  little  distance,  the  flower,  poised  on 
a  long  footstalk  so  slender  as  to  be  almost  invisible, 
seems  to  be  floating  in  the  air.  For  cutting 
these  Columbines  are  excellent.  The  seed  germi- 
nates surely,  though  somewhat  irregularly  if  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  sow- 
ing at  that  time  if  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
can  be  given  through  the  winter.  I  do  not  approve 
of  planting  small  seedhngs  of  hardy  flowers  in  the 
autumn.  The  soil  becomes  cold  and  wet  before 
they  can  get  a  good  root-hold,  and  then  what  with 
worms  trying  to  drag  them  in  and  frost  heaving 
them  out  of  the  soil,  they  are  often  in  the  worst 
possible  condition  for  making  a  good  start  in  spring. 
Sown  in  boxes,  it  only  suffices  to  get  them  well  up, 
and  with  extremes  of  weather  warded  off  they  will 
be  making  roots  all  through  the  winter  and  will 
start  into  growth  finely  in  spring.  Seedlings  of 
hardy  flowers  thus  raised  are,  of  course,  sure  to 
make  much  finer  specimens  by  autumn  than  when 
the  seed  is  sown  in  spring,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
get  through  any  work  that  it  is  possible  to  do  at 
the  close  of  the  summer,  for  spring  is  sure  to  bring 
with  it  a  large  amount  of  labour.  When  the  young 
plants  are  raised  in  spring,  the  planting  falls  Justin 
the  hot  summer  weather  and  frequent  waterings  are 
required  ;  whereas  early  spring  planting  saves  this 
labour,  as  the  young  plants  get  a  good  roothold  by 
the  time  hot,  dry  weather  sets  in.    I  have  two  lots 
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of  these  Columbines,  the  diSerence  in  which  is  very 
marked.  They  came  from  seeds  gathered  at  the 
same  time,  half  of  which  were  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
the  other  kept  over  till  spring.  From  the  former  I 
shall  get  double  the  quantity  of  bloom  than  from 
those  sown  this  year,  and  they  have  not  cost  half 
the  trouble  to  grow.  Those  who  may  have  to  grow 
these  hybrid  Columbines  in  heavy  soil  should  select 
for  them  as  dry  and  sunny  a  situation  as  possible. 
It  is  not  cold,  but  a  saturated  condition  of  the  soil 
in  winter  that  harms  them.  They  are  not  so  strong- 
rooted  as  the  old  kind,  and  are  consequently  apt  to 
suffer  in  low-lying  situations.  Those  who  need 
flowers  for  dry  banks  should  utilise  Columbines; 
they  are  as  well  fitted  for  such  positions  as 
Antirrhinums,  Wallflowers,  and  similar  things.  The 
important  point  is  to  get  them  strong  before  plant- 
ing and  to  put  them  out  in  autumn.  This  remark 
indeed  applies  to  all  plants  intended  for  such  situa- 
tions. J.  C.  B. 


ANNUAL  DIANTHUSES. 

Of  these  there  are  two  or  three  groups  of  a 
very  pleasing  character,  in  each  case  free  blooming, 
easily  cultivated,  and  very  useful  to  the  gardener 
for  cutting  from.  There  is  first  of  all  a  group  known 
as  Dianthus  imperialis  or  hybridus,  and  was  ob- 
tained  probably  by  crossing  D.  sinensis,  the  ordi- 
nary Indian  Pink,  with  D.  barbatus,  the  Sweet 
William.  The  plants  of  this  section  may  be  said  to 
have  a  taller  and  looser  growth  than  those  of  D. 
sinensis,  and  they  are  of  various  colours  with  double 
flowers,  the  crimson  and  crimson-purple  being  the 
most  popular.  But  more  popular  still  and  better 
known  are  the  Indian  Pink^,  single  and  double, 
grouped  under  the  head  of  D.  sinensis.  The  double 
forms  have  come  to  take  the  lead,  and  there  are  now 
several  pleasing  varieties  ranging  in  colour  from 
white  to  deep  crimson ;  some  are  of  more  than  one 
shade  of  colour,  having  paler  tints  upon  their  petal 
edges.  All  are  very  free  bloomers,  and  particularly 
useful  for  cutting.  They  are  good  decorative  plants 
for  massing  in  little  clumps,  and  as  some  are  of 
dwarfer  growth  than  others,  they  can  be  used  in 
beds  as  an  edging  to  taller  growing  forms.  The 
seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  any  good 
free  soil  appears  to  suit  them. 

D.  sinensis  is  of  Japanese  origin,  and  so  is  its 
aristocratic  congener,  the  later  introduced  D. 
Heddewigi.  We  are  indebted  for  this  fine  form  to 
M.  Heddewig,  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  obtained  the 
seeds  from  Japan  direct,  and  subsequently  sent  a 
few  to  some  of  the  principal  seedsmen  in  London, 
where  the  plants  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  1859. 
The  flowers  were  so  far  in  advance  of  those  of  D. 
sinensis  in  brilliancy  of  colour  that  it  was  welcome  as 
a  very  fine  addition  to  our  hardy  annuals.  A  variety 
with  much  deeper  toothed  margins  named  laciniatus 
was  selected  from  it.  Since  then  many  seedling 
varieties  have  been  produced  and  double  forms 
selected.  Of  the  new  varieties  of  the  single  type 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  distinct  is  named 
Brilliant,  a  rich,  deep,  bright  crimson  kind  of  great 
beauty.  Of  the  double  varieties,  the  newest  is  a 
fine  double  white  named  Snowflake,  which  requires 
a  little  more  selection  to  make  it  perfect. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  the  best  forms  of  the 
single  Dianthus  Heddewigi  are  not  more  generally 
grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration  than  they 
appear  to  be.  They  make  very  nice,  compact,  and 
yet  free-blooming  and  branching  plants,  and  with  a 
little  care  in  their  culture  can  be  made  very  effective 
indeed.  The  seeds  might  be  sown  in  August  or 
early  in  September,  and  the  young  plants  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry,  airy  place,  where  it  is  simply  necessary  that 
they  be  kept  from  harm  by  frost,  and  have  ample 
supplies  of  light  and  air  to  keep  them  in  health. 
In  February  they  should  be  shitted  into  l-inch 
pots,  and  when  thorouzhly  established  potted  into 
their  blooming  pots.  The  compost  most  suited  to 
their  culture  for  greenhouse  decoration  is  one  made 
up  of  a  good  yellow  fibry  loam,  sand,  and  well 
decomposed  manure  that  will  crumble  to  pieces. 

It  is  found  that  particular  varieties  will  re produr 3 
themselves  from  seed,  but  if  anything  of  merit 
should  occur  among  the  seedlings  it  is  not  difficu't 


to  increase  it  by  means  of  cuttings.  Young  shoots 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  this  method  is 
only  adopted  in  the  case  of  something  of  a  particu- 
larly novel  character.  B-  D. 


Mesembryanthemumcordifoliumvariega- 

tum  from  cuttings. — The  present  is  a  capital  time  to 
strike  a  batch  of  cuttings  from  which  other  cuttings 
can  be  obtained  in  the  following  spring.  As  this 
plant  is  so  easily  propagated  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insert  many  cut- 
tings now  to  secure  a  sufliciency  of  plants  later  on. 
Select  short  pieces  free  from  flower  buds,  say  Ih 
inches  long,  and  insert  them  thickly  in  sandy  soil, 
consisting  of  loam,  leaf -soU,  and  peat  in  equal  parts, 
to  which  is  added  a  good  portion  of  sand.  Dibble 
the  cuttings  in  shallow  boxes  and  give  some 
water  gently  so  as  to  make  them  firm.  Place 
the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  shading  from  bright  sun 
for  a  few  days.  Sufiioient  air  should  be  given  to 
dry  up  condensed  moisture,  when  roots  would  soon 
form.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  their  winter 
quarters. — M. 

Pyrethrums. — A  good  practice  is  to  sow  a  few 
seeds  of  Pyrethrums  annually.  If  sown  in  heat  in 
February  or  early  in  March,  hardened  oS  with  other 
things,  and  planted  out  in  well-prepared  and  fairly 
rich  soil  the  young  plants  will  come  into  flower 
soon  after  the  established  ones  have  finished  bloom- 
ing, and  will  continue  in  full  beauty  for  several 
weeks.  Plants  that  commenced  to  bloom  in  July 
are  still  throwing  up  flowering  stems  and  will  pro- 
bably do  so  until  frost  checks  them.  Of  course,  the 
majority  of  seedlings  have  single  flowers,  but  this 
is  no  fault,  as  the  single  and  semi-double  varieties 
are  far  prettier,  and  last  longer  in  bloom  than  the 
double  kinds.  For  a  pretty  and  lasting  effect  I 
would  suggest  that  a  few  old  plants  be  planted 
thinly,  and  the  ground  beneath  them  carpeted  with 
Daisies,  or  some  other  early-flowering  plant,  for 
spring  bloom,  these  carpet  plants  to  be  removed 
when  past  their  best  and  their  places  taken  by  seed- 
ling Pyrethrums.  Where  cut  flowers  are  extensively 
used  they  are  indispensable,  for  the  Marguerite-like 
flowers  stand  for  several  days  in  water,  and  have  a 
very  light  and  graceful  appearance  when  cut  with 
long  stems  and  not  overcrowded. — J.  C.  Tallack. 


small  space,  but  in  winter  the  ugliness  of  this 
trellis-work  makes  me  wish  that  I  had  a  free 
hand  in  that  garden  for  a  few  hours.  Had  these 
arches  been  placed  at  each  corner  of  the  house 
where  the  paths  lead  away  to  other  portions  of  the 
garden,  the  effect  would  have  been  as  good,  while 
they  would  not  have  interfered  with  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  garden.  I  know  of  another  in- 
stance where  half-a-dozen  of  these  arched  trellises 
are  dotted  about  in  conspicuous  positions  in  front 
of  the  dwelling.  The  garden  is  prettily  laid  out, 
and  there  does  not  happen  to  be  any  large  trees  and 
shrubs  to  hinder  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
lawn  and  flower  beds.  This  the  trellises  much 
interfere  with,  and  in  the  winter  they  sadly  mar  the 
natural  features  of  the  garden.  Bypleet. 


ARCHED  TRELLISES  FOR  CLIMBERS. 
I  ALWAYS  feel  sorry  when  I  see  wire  trellises  put 
up  in  gardens.  They  are  seldom  appropriately 
placed,  and  when  required  for  climbers  that  lose 
their  foliage  in  winter  their  obtrusive  ugliness  is 
then  very  conspicuous.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  formal-looking  than  wire  trellises,  and  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  they  are  dotted  about  in  the 
flower  garden,  they  have  a  gaunt  appearance 
when  not  covered  with  foliage  of  any  kind.  A 
trellis  of  this  form  constructed  of  wood  is  far  pre- 
ferable. I  have  seen  some  good  examples  made  of 
Oak,  the  pieces  being  portions  of  crooked  boughs, 
and  put  together  so  as  to  avoid  formality  as  much 
as  possible.  This  kind  of  trellis  is,  of  course,  more 
natural-looking  than  that  made  of  wire,  but  in  any 
case  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  a  trellis  in  any 
part  of  the  garden  except  where  the  path  leads  away 
to  other  portions  of  it.  It  seems  quite  natural  to 
enter  the  flower  garden  through  an  archway,  or  to 
pass  through  one  in  some  ijuiet  corner  of  it,  but 
one  fails  to  see  that  any  good  purpose  is  served 
by  placing  one  in  the  centre  of  the  pleasure 
grounds.  A  too  common  mistake  is  that  of  covering 
either  partially  or  entirely  with  a  trellis  the  path 
that  runs  from  the  highway  to  the  dwelling. 
The  owners  of  villa  gardens  often  make  a  mistake 
in  this  way.  In  small  and  moderate-sized  gar- 
dens especially,  that  portion  immediately  in  front 
of  the  dwelling  should  be  left  free  from  tall  ob- 
jects. A  friend  who  wished  to  grow  Clematises 
put  up  a  trellis  for  them  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. The  garden  is  a  square  piece  of  ground, 
fronting  the  road,  and  could  be  made  to  look  very 
pretty  all  the  year  round — in  fact,  it  was  so  until 
the  arches  were  put  up.  In  summer,  when  the 
Clematises  sra  in  bloom,  there  is  a  grand  show, 
though  rather  too  much  of  one  thing  for  such  a 


Propagating. 


Cleeodendeon  trichotomum. — This  hardy  Ja- 
panese Clerodendron  which  has  recently  attracted 
attention  by  reason  of  its  autumn-flowering  qualities 
can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  grow- 
ing shoots,  taken  during  the  summer  and  kept  close 
in  a  frame  after  the  manner  of  many  other  hardy 
shrubs.  This  Clerodendron  can  also  be  easily  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  Taking  and  insert- 
ing the  cuttings  is  a  very  easy  matter,  for  if  occasion 
arises  to  shift  an  established  specimen,  plenty  of 
cuttings  can  without  diflioulty  be  obtained,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  them  up  into  pieces  from 
2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  and  dibble  them  into 
boxes  or  pans  of  sandy  soU.  The  cuttings  should  be 
put  in  an  upright  position  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
upper  part  is  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
They  may  then  be  put  in  a  cold  frame,  where,  ex- 
cept covering  during  severe  weather  and  occasion- 
ally watering,  no  further  care  will  be  needed  till 
they  start  into  growth  in  the  spring.  When  this 
takes  place  and  the  young  plants  are  suflBciently 
advancsd  to  be  shifted,  they  are  better  if  potted  off 
for  a  little  time,  and  when  established  in  the 
small  pots,  planted  out.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use 
glass  in  propagating  this  Clerodendron  by  means  of 
root  cuttings.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
readiness  with  which  the  plant  can  be  increased  by 
a  number  of  young  ones  making  their  appearance 
above  ground  during  the  spring  and  summer  at  a 
spot  where  a  large  specimen  had  been  moved 
the  preceding  winter.  The  young  plants  originated 
from  the  roots  that  had  been  broken  off  and 
left  in  the  soil,  which  was  light  and  sandy. 
Another  subject  that  can  without  difficulty  be  in- 
creased in  this  way  is 

Tecoma  eadicans,  which  readily  adapts  itself 
to  just  the  same  conditions  as  above  recommended 
for  the  Clerodendron. 

Olbaeia  Haasti.  —  Among  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs  of  recent  introduction  few  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  this.  To  propagate  it,  cuttings 
should  be  formed  of  the  young  clean  grown  shoots 
cut  off  at  a  j  oint,  and  after  removing  sc  1  u  9  of  the  bot- 
tom leaves,  dibble  them  firmly  into  well-drained  pots 
of  sandy  soil,  and  after  a  thorough  watering,  place 
them  in  a  frame  and  keep  close  and  shaded  when 
necessary  till  rooted.  A  length  of  about  4  inches  is 
a  suitable  one  for  the  cuttings,  as  the  plant  is  not  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  consequently  if  longer  shoots 
are  taken  the  base  will  be  too  old  and  will  not  root  so 
readily  as  the  younger  shoots.  I  put  in  some  cut- 
tings in  the  early  part  of  July,  and  they  are  now  well 
rooted,  but  owing  to  the  backward  season  only  a 
few  shoots  were  in  good  condition  for  cuttings  at 
that  time,  so  that  I  put  in  the  remainder  about  the 
middle  of  last  month.  The  very  strongest  shoots 
should  not  be  chosen  as  cuttings,  as  they  take  longer 
to  root  and  are  more  liable  to  decay  than  the  weak 
or  medium-sized  ones. 

Gaillaedias,  which' increase  in  popularity  year 
by  year,  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers  from 
seed,  but  to  propagate  the  named  varieties  other 
means  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  as  division  is  but 
a  slow  process,  root-cuttings  are  generally  employed. 
They  are  readily  increased  in  this  way,  and  so  is  the 
pretty  autnmn-fl9wering 
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Stokbsia  cyakba,  of  which  a  large  stock  can  be 
soon  obtained,  whereas  if  division  were  the  only 
means  at  command  it  would  take  much  longer  to 
work  up  a  stock. 

Rhododendrons  of  the  Princess  Royal  class  are 
more  or  less  in  a  growing  state  throughout  the  year, 
so  that  it  is  often  possible  to  find  on  one  plant 
flowers,  seed-pods  from  the  preceding  blooms,  young 
shoots  in  their  most  succulent  stages,  and  shoots 
that  have  just  got  firm  and  woody.  Cuttings  in  a 
suitable  condition  for  insertion  are  nearly  always  to 
be  met  with,  except  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  probability  is  that  even  could  they  be  got 
not  many  of  them  would  root.  Where  it  is  intended 
to  put  in  any  more  before  winter,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  doing  so,  and  judging  by  our  plants  there  is 
a  quantity  of  good  cuttings  now  available.  These 
should  be  cut  off  at  the  base,  which  in  most  oases 
will  give  a  length  for  the  entire  cutting  of  3  inches 
to  5  inches  (a  very  suitable  one),  and  dibbled  very 
firmly  into  pots  of  sandy  peat,  to  which 
some  fine  pounded  crocks  and  charcoal 
have  been  added.  The  cuttings  after 
being  watered  may  be  placed  in  a  close 
propagating  case  in  the  intermediate 
house  or  the  stove,  and  in  either  case 
they  should,  if  attended  to  during  the 
winter,  be  well  rooted  in  the  spring. 
Even  if  some  of  them  strike  before  that 
time  it  is  as  well  not  to  pot  them  ofE  till 
the  spring.  T. 


nothing  is  neglected,  the  most  casual  observer 
can  easily  see  that  Ferns,  Roae.",  Carnations, 
and  Pelargonivuns  are  the  special  favourites. 

W.  WiLDSlIlTH. 


PLEOCNEMIA    LEUZEANA. 

This  handsome  and  large  growing  species, 
although  originally  found  in  the  Island  of  Luzon 
— one  of  the  Philippines — has  since  been  found 
in  other  islands  of  the  same  group ;  also  in 
Malacca,  the  Fiji  and  Samoa  Islands,  and 
other  places.  Plants  from  some  of  these  locali- 
ties vary  considerably  from  the  type,  and  have 
been  recognised  as  distinct  species.  These  cha- 
racters, it  they  are  maintained  when  the  plants 
are  grown  side  by  side,  will  entitle  tliem  to  dis- 
tinctive names.    If  this  will  be  borne  out  I  can- 


FERN  NOTES 


Ferns. 


A  FERN  WALL. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  Harrogate  I  had  a 
walk  through  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Arthur  Booty   and  Co.,    the   feature 
of   which,   as   I   had  previously  been 
told,  was  the  extensive  range  of  low 
glass  houses  in   which  Ferns  for  the 
million  are  grown.    The  Messrs.  Booty, 
having  found  out  the  way  to  raise  and 
grow  Ferns,   as   it   were,   at    express 
spaed,  can  afford  to  dispose  of  them  at 
an   extraordinarily  cheap  rate.     The 
demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and  the 
Messrs.  Booty,  to  cope  with  such  de- 
mand, and  particularly  in  respect  of 
Ferns  for  cutting  for  bouquets,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  Fern  walls,  one  of 
which,  on  the  north  side  of  one  of  the 
houses  110  feet  long,  the  cut  gives  a 
good,  but  as  regards  extent  a  very  faint 
idea.     This  wall  is  furnished  from  end 
to   end  with   masses  of    Maiden-hair 
Fern  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
by  any  other  means.     Cork,  bark,  wire 
netting,  and  Moss  have  hitherto  been 
the    only  materials   adopted   for  the 
growth  of  Ferns  on  walls.     All  of  these 
materials    are   greatly  improved  upon   by  the 
invention  of  the  Fern  tiles  of  Messrs.  Booty. 
In  these  the  Ferns  shown  in  the  engraving  are 
growing,  there  being  some  four  or  five  lines  of 
them  running  the  entire  length  of  the  house, 
and   every  inch    is    aa   well   furnished  as  the 
piece  shown  in  the  engraving.     The  supply  of 
Maiden-hair  fronds  to  be  had  from  this  house  is 
enormous.     This  is  not  the  place  to  give  par- 
ticulars of  the  tiles,  other  than  that  they  are 
extremely  neat,  made  of  good  pottery  ware,  and 
can  be  readily  fixed  to  any  kind  of  wall  by  a 
handy  labourer.     I  think  so  highly  of  the  in- 
vention, that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
had  I  blank  walls  to  cover  with  vegetation  these 
tiles  would  be  employed.     As  regards  the  nur- 
sery stock  generally,  being  essentially  a  market 
growing  establishment  for  supplying  a  shop  in 
the  town  with  cut  flowers,  plants,  &c.,  every- 
thing has  to  be  subservient  to  these,  and  though 
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What  is  more  interesting  than  a  well-kept  fernery  1 
yet  how  rarely  do  we  find  anything  like  a  good 
representative  collection  where  all  the  various 
species  and  varieties  are  seen  in  their  best  cha- 
racters. There  are  various  reasons  which  prevent 
ordinary  cultivators  from  being  able  to  maintain  a 
collection  in  a  manner  to  show  off  the  peculiar 
charms  of  this  lovely  class  of  plants  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  I  am  afraid  that  even  where  we 
might  expect  better  things  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Ferns  are  represented  by  puny  and  stunted 
specimens,  which,  although  they  may  be  interesting 
on  account  of  their  rarity,  are  certainly  anything 
but  elegant  to  look  upon. 

I  think  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  Ferns  are 
grown  under  conditions  which  are  supposed  to  meet 
their  natural  requirements.  Now,  although  I  be- 
lieve in  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions 
under  which  any  particular  plant  is  found 
growing  naturally,  I  do  not  hold  with  the 
idea  that  such  conditions  are  always  cal- 
culated to  bring  out  the  most  attractive 
features  of  a  plant,  more  especially  Ferns, 
and  yet  in  no  class  of  plants  are  cultiva- 
tors more  careful  to  take  into  considera- 
tion what  are  supposed  to  be  their  natural 
requirements  with  results  which,  to  say 
the  least,  are  often  far  from  satisfactory. 
If  those  who  grow  collections  of  Ferns 
would  be  induced  to  depart  a  little  from 
the  orthodox  rules  and  treat  Ferns  more 
liberally,  better  results  would  be  obtained. 
Those  who  grow  Ferns  for  commercial 
purposes,  or  rather  I  should  say  for  sup- 
plying Covent  Garden  Market,  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  what  are  considered 
their  natural  conditions,  but  give  them 
every  encouragement  to  make  rapid 
growth.  The  result  is  that  clean,  healthy 
plants  are  established  in  a  very  short 
time.  For  market  purposes  the  number 
of  sorts  is  limited  and  confined  to 
those  that  are  naturally  of  free  growth, 
but  I  have  found  that  most  of  the  slen- 
der-growing and  choicer  species  are  quite 
amenable  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
renew  the  stock  periodically,  for  although 
many  species  may  be  grown  on  for  a 
number  of  years,  and,  where  sulBcient 
room  can  be  given  them,  may  develop 
into  splendid  specimens,  yet  many  of  the 
species  deteriorate  after  the  second  or 
third  year,  and  gradually  dwindle  away. 
In  some  cases,  I  admit,  it  is  dilBcult  to 
obtain  young  stock,  but  with  care  and 
perseverance  the  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come in  one  way  or  another. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  obtaining 
fresh  stock,  the  most  desirable  is  from 
spores.  Seedlings  make  more  compact 
and  better  furnished  plants  than  can  be 
obtained    from  division.     But  as  many 


,   _      .  .  ■., „   TTerns  are  rarelv  obtained  from  spores,  other  means 

not  say,  not  havmg  any  experience  with  any   ^^^^^^J^^J^^'^/Z  ^                       ^In  many  instances 
but  the  typical  form,  which  was,  I  believe   in-   "J^  oniv  cerSi/way  toincreas  


the  only  certain  way  to  increase  stock  is  by  division, 
and  this  generally  applies  to  the  rarer  species. 
Unless  the  plants  are  in  a  good  condition  this  is  a 
critical  operation.  The  best  time  to  propagate  by 
division  is  while  the  plants  are  in  active  growth, 
and  if  the  plants  have  been  standing  long  in  the 
fronds  with  dense  cnany,  orowu  scaies  ;  lud  game  pots  and  have  got  pot-bound  they  should  be 
fronds  are  three  or  four  times  divided,  and  are  prepared  by  re-potting  them,  removing  as  much  of 
said  to  attain  to  a  length  of  12  feet  or  more,  and  the  old  surface  soil  as  possible,  and  potting  the 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  wide.  Under  cultivation  plants  down  a  little  deeper,  so  that  they  may  make 
it,ho;ever,has  not  yet  attained  such  proper-    a  few  fresh  youngropts  near  the  ^surface.    This 


troduced  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea. 
It  is  of  large  proportions,  apparently  having 
some  aflinity  with  Lastrea.  Hooker  makes  it  a 
section  of  Nephrodium.  The  stem  is  stout  and 
clothed  in  the  crown  and  at  the  base  of  the 
fronds  with   dense   chaffy,   brown   scales  ;   the 


tions,  so  that  its  full  beauty  is  as  yet  unrevealed. 
At  present  I  only  know  it  as  a  plant  with  some- 
what deltoid  fronds  some  3  feet  or  4  feet  in 
length,  with  broad,  obtuse  lobes,  crenated  on 
the  edges  and  deep  green.     In  this  condition  it 


applies  more  particularly  to  some  of  the  Adiantums, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  from  spores.  Such  sorts 
as  A.  Veitchi,  A.  curvatum,  A.  tetraphyllum  gracile, 
A  speciosum,  &c.,  are  rarely  obtained  from  spores, 
while  the  beautiful  A.  farleyense,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has    never  been    reproduced  from  spores. 


the  edges  and  deep  green,     in  tnis  couuiwuu  ii,   g^^gje.  has    never   been    reproaucea  irom  spuics. 
is  a  superb  stove  Fern,  but  it  is  still  amongst ,  ^^^^    Davallias,   Polypodiums,  Goniophlcbiums,   or 
the  rarest  of  the  cultivated  kinds,  any  species  that  have  spreading  rhizomes  may  be 
W.  H.  G.        mote  readily  increased,  as  a  few  of  the  rhizomes 
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may  be  taken  off  without  disturbing  the  old  plants. 
The  Nephrolepis,  too,  produce  young  plants  freely 
on  the  long  slender  stems.  By  plunging  a  few  plants 
in  suitable  soil,  young  plants  may  be  obtained 
almost  as  freely  as  Strawberry  plants  can  from 
runners.  They  should  not  be  disconnected  from 
the  parents  until  they  are  pretty  well  established, 
when  they  may  be  taken  off  and  potted  and  will 
grow  away  freely  enough. 

The  viviparous  sorts  may  be  increased  either  by 
taking  the  young  bulbils  off  and  treating  them  as 
young  seedlings,  or  by  plunging  the  plants  and 
pegging  a  few  fronds  down  on  some  good  light  com- 
post, in  which  case  the  young  bulbils  will  take  root, 
and  young  stock  quickly  be  established.  The  Asple- 
Biums  are  the  most  prominent  of  this  class,  and  are 
certainly  among  the  most  beautiful  Ferns  cultivated. 
Woodwardias,  some  of  the  Polystichums,  and  one 
or  two   Gymnogrammas,  especially  the  beautiful 
Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa,  should  be  pro- 
pagated in  this  way.    Adiantum  dolabritorme  and  A. 
ciliatum  also  belong  to  this  section.     In  the  culti- 
vation of  Ferns  it  should  be  remembered  that  to 
have  them  in  good  condition  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance   that  they  receive  every  encouragement 
during  the  growing  season,  and  such  sorts  as  make 
rapid  growth  and  attain  to  a  large  size  must  either 
be  discarded  for  younger  plants  after  they  attain  a 
certain  size,  or  plenty  of  room  given  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  their  natural  size  and  beauty.     In  the 
case  of  delicate  and  slender-growing  forms,  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  overgrown  by  the 
more  vigorous  sorts.    A  fault  that  I  have  noted  in 
several  cases  is  that  these  slender  forms  often  get 
overpotted.     In    re-potting    the    smaller    growing 
sorts  they  may  often  have  the  old  soil  reduced  suffi- 
ciently to  pot  the  plants  into  the  same  sized  pots 
again,  and  in  some  cases  even  in  smaller  ones,  with 
advantage.     Many  of  the  slender  sorts  with  creep- 
ing rhizomes  will  succeed  best  in  shallow  pans,  and 
these  should  be  filled  up  a  little  above  the  rims,  so 
that  the  rhizomes  may  spread  over,  and  they  are  also 
less  liable  to  suffer  from  excess  of  moisture,  which  is 
frequently  the   case  when  potted  in  the  ordinary 
way.    Although  Ferns  are  chiefly  moisture-loving 
plants,  they  should  not  be  kept  continually  satu- 
rated, as  is  often  the  case,  but  avoid  excess  in  either 
direction.     Except  in  the   case   of   Filmy  Ferns, 
give  sufficient  ventilation  to  avoid  a  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere, but  always  avoid  excessive  shading,  and, 
above  all,  I  may  say,  the  use  of  green  glass,  or  green 
shading  of  any  kind  to  grow  them  under.     In  mak- 
ing this  last  remark  I  may  be  considered  by  some 
a  little  bold  to  condemn  what  has  been  held  by 
high  authorities  to  be  beneficial.  I  admit  that  while 
under  green  shading  the  plants  have  a  more  verdant 
appearance,  but  remove  them  and  compare  them 
with   plants  grown   under  ordinary  light    canvas 
shading,  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
latter    have   a  decidedly  better  appearance ;   and, 
moreover,   the  sickly  hue  which  this  green  casts 
over  everyone  while  under  its  influence  is  a  sufii- 
cient  reason  why  it  should  be  abolished.  A. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


SHRUBS  FOR  FORCING. 


A  GREAT  many  shrubs  forced  into  bloom  are  em- 
ployed for  greenhouse  decoration  during  the 
spring  months,  and  where  they  are  required  for 
this  purpose  and  are  not  grown  in  pots,  they 
should  be  lifted  early  in  the  autumn  just  before 
the  leaves  fall.  Treated  thus  the  pianta  get 
partially  established  before  winter,  whereas  if 
potted  late  in  tlie  season  they  may  flower  just 
as  well,  but  the  blooms  have  not  bo  much  sub- 
stance and  do  not  last  so  long  in  beauty.  In 
selecting  plants  for  forcing,  only  those  that  are 
of  good  shape,  with  well-ripened  shoots  and 
plenty  of  flower-Vjuds  should  be  chosen.  Where 
a  number  of  shrub.s  are  forced  every  year  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  couple  of  sets,  giving  each 
set  a  season  to  recoup  itself.  Some  people  keep 
the  ahrubs  for  forcing  in  pots,  others  plant  them 


out,  this  last  method  giving  the  least  trouble. 
Many  of  the  Ericas  are  suitable,  as  they  possess 
the  advantage  of  forming  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous 
roots,  and  they  can  be  lifted  and  potted  at  al- 
most any  season   of   the  year  without  injury. 
Besides  the  endless  forms  of  Rhododenilrons 
and  hardy  Azaleas,  there  are  two  varieties  of 
Andromeda  —  floribunda    and    japonica  —  that 
flower  beautifully  under  glass,  as  also  do  the 
different  Kalmias  and  the  pretty  little  Zenobia 
speciosa,  of  which  there  is  a  variety  (pulveru- 
lenta)  with  bright  silvery  foliage,  which  under 
glass  is  remarkably  striking.     The  little  Erica 
carnea  or  herbacea,  which  in  mild  winters  com- 
mences to  bloom  in  the  open  ground  soon  after 
Christmas,    is    very    bright    and    cheerful    in 
the   greenhouse   for   the    first  two    months  of 
the    year.      A    great    many   rosaceous    plants 
are    also    forced    into    bloom,    but    the    ma- 
jority of   them  will  not   bear  so   much   shift- 
ing   about    as     the    Azaleas    and    things    of 
that  class,  although  they  are  extremely  beautiful 
when  in  flower.     Of  these,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Almonds,  Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Thorns, 
especially  the  double-blossomed  kinds,  as  they 
last   longer  in  bloom  than   the  single   forms. 
Cjdonia   japonica  and  its   numerous  varieties 
that  flower  so  early  are  also  available  for  the 
purpose,  and  so  is  Pyrus  Maulei,  whose  peculiar 
orange-red  blossoms  supply  a  very  distinct  shade 
of  colour.     Pyrus  Mains  floribunda,  too,  I  have 
also  seen  forced  into  bloom,  and  very  pretty  it 
is  in  the   shape  of  little  standards   with   long 
graceful    shoots.      Spiraea    Thunbergi    is    very 
pretty,  and  can  be  forced  into  flower  readily. 
It  has  little    white    Hawthorn-like    blossoms, 
which   are  borne   on   slender    arching    shoots. 
Prunus  triloba  and  the  double-flowered  form  of 
the  dwarf,  much-branched  Prunus  sinensis  are 
both  very  easily  forced,  and  remarkably  showy 
when  in  bloom.     Deutzia  gracilis  is  one  of  the 
first  plants   to   be   obtained   when  shrubs   are 
needed  for  forcing,  as  it  readily  lends  itself  to 
such    treatment.      Besides    this,    the    double- 
flowered  form  of  Deutzia  crenata  is  very  beau- 
tiful, but  it  cannot  be  had  in  flower  so  early  as 
the  single  form.     Lilacs  are  commonly  forced, 
and  give  but  little   trouble  provided   suitable 
plants   are   obtained.      For   small    bushes   the 
Persian  Lilac  is  the  best,  but  both  the  double 
and  single-flowered  forms  of  the  common  kind 
may  be  forced    just    as  readily.      Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora  is  now  largely  grown  in 
pots  and  brought  into  Covent  Garden  Market 
in  considerable  numbers  during  the  season,  but 
it  does  not  naturally  bloom  till  the  end  of  the 
summer  or  in  the  autumn.     Forsythias,  espe- 
cially viridissiraa,  may  be  grown  into  neat  bushes, 
and  they  are  valuable  for  flowering  under  glass, 
as  bloonung  naturally  early  in  the  season,  they 
will  expand  their  blossoms  in  the  temperature 
of  a  gi-eenhouse.     Berberis  stenophylla,  though 
rarely  used  for  the  purpose,  will  do  well  forced, 
as   also  will   Styrax   japonica,   a   neat  growing 
shrub  with  tlender  branches,  from  the  under- 
sides of  which  depend  its  pure  white,  drooping, 
bell-shaped  blossoms.     Staphylea  colchica  must 
be  included  in  the  list,  but  though  very  pretty, 
it  is  diflicult  to  get  good    bushes   of   it.     The 
Snowball  Tree  (Viburnum  Opulus  sterilis)  will 
flower  well  if  not  brought  on  in  too  high  a  tem- 
perature,   and    good    sized   plants    should    be 
chosen  for  the  purpose.     I  have  succeeded  very 
well  in  forcing  some  of   the  hardy  Magnolias, 
viz.,  the  Yulan  (M.  conspicua),  M.  Lenne,  and 
the  pretty  double-flowered  M.  stellata  and  Hal- 
leana.     As  the  Magnolias  dislike  greatly  to  be 
shifted,    the    plants    are    grown    in    pots    and 
plunged  outside  during  the  summer,  when  they 
set  their  buds  for  the  next  year's  display.     M. 
stellata  is    especially  valuable  in  this    respect, 


as  it  retains  its  neat,  compact  habit  for  years 
and  flowers  freely  every  season.  Weigela  rosea 
and  some  kinds  of  Ceanothus  will  flower  well 
under  glass,  though  they  are  but  seldom  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  Another  subject  rarely 
seen  is  the  Laburnum,  whose  drooping  clusters 
of  golden  blossoms  are  very  eft'ective.  One 
thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  case  of  forced 
plants  of  all  kinds  is,  that  when  the  flowers 
are  over  they  should  not  be  turned  out  of 
doors  at  once,  but  should  be  gradually  hardened 
off.  In  the  case  of  Azaleas  that  are  forced  every 
year,  they  go  to  rest  earlier  than  those  that 
are  in  the  open  ground,  and  consequently  they 
may  be  had  in  flower  earlier  in  the  spring. 

H.  P. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Cabnations.  —  Perpetual  -  flowering  Carnations 
generally  make  much  more  growth  when  planted 
out  during  the  summer  months  than  when  confined 
in  pots.  Like  most  other  things,  they  have  made 
less  progress  this  sunless  summer  than  usual.  Cut- 
tings that  were  struck  last  autumn  or  during  the 
winter  have  suffered  more  than  older  plants  that  were 
planted  out;  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  assist 
them.  It  will  be  better  to  lift  and  pot  them  now, 
as  if  put  in  a  pit  or  house  where  they  will  have 
plenty  of  light  and  the  aid  of  what  sun  heat  we  get 
during  the  next  month  or  six  weeks,  the  flowering 
shoots,  which  should  now  be  conspicuous,  will  make 
considerable  progress.  In  lifting  the  plants  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  all  the  roots  possible.  The 
condition  of  the  roots  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  have  been  grown.  If  the  soil 
is  moderately  free,  more  of  it  can  be  got  away  with- 
out breaking  the  fibres  than  is  possible  when  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  tenacious.  They  should  be  put  in 
moderate-sized  pots  with  enough  room  to  hold 
a  fair  quantity  of  new  material.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  rich  loam  ;  if  it  is  of  a  heavy,  retentive 
nature  a  little  leaf-mould  may  be  added,  which 
with  the  rotten  manure  required  should  be  sifted. 
Add  to  the  whole  enough  sand  to  make  it  fairly 
porous,  but  not  too  light. 

New  Holland  and  Cape  plants. — The  various 
kinds  of  hard-wooded  plants  that  have  been  stood 
out  of  doors  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  will 
now  be  safer  under  glass.  .Such  things  as  Boronias, 
Aphelexis,  Hedaromas,  and  Adenandras  should  be 
housed  first.  In  putting  them  in  their  winter 
quarters  the  three  first-named  should  have  as  light  a 
position  as  the  house  affords.  Acacias,  Correas, 
Eriostemons,  Cytisus,  Diosmas,  and  Epacrises  will 
do  under  somewhat  less  favourable  conditions,  but 
they  are  better  for  being  kept  well  up  to  the  roof. 

Heaths. — Though  these  are  less  susceptible  of 
injury  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost  than  the  plants 
already  named,  it  is  better  not  to  risk  them  out 
much  longer,  except  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
England.  They  should  have  a  light  airy  house  and 
be  stood  near  the  roof,  for  many  of  the  sorts  will  keep 
on  growing  slowly  all  through  the  winter.  The 
more  light  they  get  the  better,  as  they  will  be  likely 
to  bloom  more  freely.  Let  them  be  sufficiently 
apart  to  admit  of  the  light  reaching  the  lower 
branches. 

Kalosanthes. — These  plants  do  not  like  a  low 
temperature.  A  position  near  the  glass  where  the 
light  can  reach  them  all  round  is  essential  to  their 
flowering  satisfactorily.  Less  water  will  be  required 
by  all  the  plants  mentioned,  but  the  stock  should 
be  looked  over  every  day,  and  when  the  soil  needs 
water,  enough  should  be  given  to  well  moisten  the 
whole  of  it.  The  dull  moist  summer  has  been  favour- 
able to  mildew,  and  the  soft  state  of  the  current 
season's  shoots  and  leaves  has  made  the  plants  much 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew,  both  at  the 
present  time  and  during  the  coming  winter.  As 
the  stock  is  brought  in,  each  plant  should  be  closely 
examined,  and  any  part  affected  should  be  dressed 
with  sulphur.  When  this  is  done  the  safest  way  is 
to  lay  the  plants  down  on  their  sides,  wet  them 
thoroughly  with  the  syringe,  and  when  a  little  of 
the  water  has  drained  off,  to  dust  the  whole  over 
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with  sulphur  ;  the  old-fashioned  sulphur  puff  is  still 
the  best  contrivance  to  use.  After  applying  the 
powder,  the  plants  should  remain  on  their  tides  un- 
til dry  enough,  so  that  the  sulphur  water  will  not 
run  down  into  the  soil,  as  sulphur  is  highly  ioiarious 
to  the  roots.  After  the  sulphur  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  plants  for  five  or  six  days  they  should 
again  be  laid  down  on  their  sides  and  have  it  washed 
o£E.  To  do  this  use  the  syringe  freely,  turning  the 
plants  round  so  as  to  get  the  whole  away ;  finish  by 
washing  off  any  sulphur  that  has  reached  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball.  After  this  let  the  foliage  dry  be- 
fore standing  the  plants  upright.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  see  that  all  plants  which  are  subject  to 
mildew  are  free  from  it  when  taken  indoors,  as,  if 
only  a  little  affected,  the  pest  will  increase  fast 
under  glass. 

Azaleas. — Where  Azaleas  have  been  stood  out 
of  doors,  they  should  also  now  be  taken  ir.  The 
plants  should  be  looked  over  to  see  that  they  are 
free  from  thrips,  for  though  these  insects  will  not 
increase  so  fast  now  as  earlier  in  the  season,  it  is 
better  to  try  and  get  rid  of  them  altogether.  The 
living  thrips  can  be  killed  by  fumigatirg  with 
tobacco  or  some  other  preparation  made  from  it,  but 
not  so  the  eggs,  which  are  under  the  small  varnish- 
like  black  specks  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
where  they  are  secure  from  harm  by  fumigation. 
As  soon  as  the  eggs  come  to  life  the  brood  deposit 
a  fresh  set  of  eggs,  which  in  their  turn  are  hatched. 
It  is  therefore  best  to  dip  or  syringe  the  plants  with 
tobacco  water,  by  which  the  eggs  as  well  as  the 
insects  are  killed,  providing  the  dipping  or  syring- 
ing is  thoroughly  done.  To  be  effectual  the  liquid 
must  reach  every  part  of  the  plants,  both  wood  and 
leaves.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  second  washing 
at  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  first, 
and  if  any  of  the  insects  escape  the  first  application 
they  will  probably  be  destroyed  by  the  second.  If 
about  2  0Z3.  of  Gishurst  compound  are  mixed  with 
each  gallon  of  the  tobacco  water,  it  makes  the  mix- 
ture more  effectual.  The  flower-buds  on  Azaleas  that 
flowered  late  in  spring  will  not  yet  be  so  large  and 
plump  as  desirable.  To  help  them  to  mature  the 
growth  a  little  fire-heat  should  now  be  turned  on  at 
nights,  and  in  the  daytime  when  the  weather  is  cold. 
A  mistaken  idea  often  exists  respecting  Azaleas  that 
are  wanted  to  bloom  late  in  spring.  It  is  supposed 
that  if  the  plants  are  kept  quite  cool  as  soon  in 
autumn  as  the  flower-buds  are  just  formed  they  will 
be  easier  to  keep  back  the  following  spring.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  Plants  that  have  their  buds  large  and 
plump  can  be  kept  back  later  than  when  the  buds 
are  indifferently  matured.  The  buds  also  are  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  go  blind  in  winter  when  they  are 
prominent  as  when  they  are  scarcely  visible. 

Azaleas  for  forcing. — Where  cut  flowers  are 
required  in  quantity  during  winter  a  sufficient 
stock  of  the  old  white  or  of  Fielder's  White  should 
be  grown.  There  are  plenty  of  the  hybrid  varieties 
that  have  more  perfect  flowers,  but  there  are  none 
that  combine  the  elegance  of  form,  purity  of  colour, 
and  freedom  of  growth  which  these  two  old  sorts 
named  possess.  After  all  the  new  kinds  that  have 
been  raised  it  seems  an  anomaly  to  give  jireference 
to  the  old  kinds  mentioned,  but  after  being  dis- 
carded by  many  growers  there  is  now  a  demand  for 
them.  One  advantage  which  the  old  sorts  have  is 
that  they  make  longer  shoots,  so  that  the  flowers 
can  be  cut  with  more  wood  attached  to  them.  This 
is  an  important  matter  when  the  flowers  are  re- 
quired for  filling  vases  and  other  stands. 

Stove. —  Bouvaedias. — Bouvardias  that  have 
been  planted  out  during  the  summer  in  frames  or 
pits  should  now  be  potted  up,  unless  there  is  the 
means  of  giving  them  heat,  as  the  time  is  coming 
when  artificial  warmth  will  be  necessary.  In  heated 
pits,  it  these  are  constructed  so  as  to  give  plenty  of 
light  and  the  plants  are  not  too  far  from  the  glass, 
it  is  well  not  to  disturb  them,  as  they  will  be  likely 
to  give  more  flowers.  But  where  the  requisite  tem- 
perature cannot  be  kept  up  it  is  better  to  pot  at 
once,  as  if  the  plants  get  chilled  it  will  interfere 
with  their  blooming.  It  is  advisable  not  to  give 
larger  pots  than  necessary,  but  the  roots  must  not 
be  too  much  cramped.  It  this  occurs  it  will  limit 
the  quantity  of  flowers  they  will  yield  after  the  first 


crop  is  over.  Give  them  good  turfy  loam,  to  which 
add  some  leaf-mould  and  a  little  rotten  manure 
with  enough  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open  and 
porous.  Pot  fairly  firm  and  give  a  moderate  water- 
ing to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  and  the  plants 
must  be  kept  close  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  giving  a 
thin  shade  when  the  sun  is  on  the  glass.  Syringe 
them  overhead  in  the  afternoon.  It  a  temperature 
of  about  65"  in  the  night  is  kept  up  the  roots  will 
at  once  begin  to  make  progress.  See  that  the  stock 
is  free  from  insects,  especially  mealy  bug,  which  if 
present  and  allowed  to  remt  in  will  soon  make  the 
flowers  unfit  for  use.  T.  B. 


Grifflnia  hyacinthina. — This  is  not  a  novelty, 
having  been  introduced  early  in  the  present  century, 
but  it  still  remains  an  uncommon  plant.  It  is  the 
oldest  member  of  a  genus,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
different  species,  and  is,  with  its  variety  maxima, 
the  finest  of  them  all.  In  cultivating  this  Griftinia 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  evergreen  in 
character,  and  consequently  must  not  be  dried  off 
as  most  bulbs  are.  When  the  flowers  are  over  the 
plant  makes  its  growth,  during  which  time  as 
much  light  as  possible  should  be  given  it.  The 
temperature  of  an  intermediate  house  suits  it 
perfectly,  and  when  in  good  condition  the  oblong- 
shaped  leaves  become  of  a  dark  green  tint,  while  the 
flower-scape  rises  well  above  the  foliage.  The  colour 
of  the  blossoms  is  a  beautiful  bluish- violet,  with  a 
conspicuous  white  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each 
petal.— T. 

Double  -  flowered  Agapanthus,  —  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  see  by  "  W.  H.  G.'s  "  note  in  The 
Garden,  September  8  (p.  217),  that  the  double  form 
of  the  old  African  Lily  was  flowering  so  grandly 
near  Paris,  for  although  I  have  had  it  for  some 
years  and  flowered  it  many  times,  the  blossoms 
with  me  do  not  open  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
This  is  also  the  experience  of  my  friends  who  have 
grown  it.  I  was  thinking  of  discarding  it,  but  after 
the  above  mentioned  note,  I  shall  give  it  a  further 
trial.  The  blooms  are  thoroughly  double,  but  as 
they  only  open  for  such  a  little  distance,  this 
character  is  not  shown  unless  they  are  closely 
examined.  With  me  it  is  wanting  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  single  form.  A  good  companion  to  the  old- 
fashioned  single  blue  is  the  white  ■  flowered 
variety,  and  when  a  good  form  of  this  is  obtained  it 
is  a  really  beautiful  flowering  plant  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  All  the  light- coloured  forms  are,  how- 
ever, not  equally  beautiful,  for  some  specimens 
may  be  met  with  in  which  instead  of  the  blossoms 
being  of  the  purest  white  they  are  tinged  with  bine. 
This  is  probably  the  result  of  raising  the  stock  from 
seed.— H.  P. 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima  planted  out.  — 
Generally  speaking,  this  useful  winter-flowering 
plant  is  considered  somewhat  diflicult  to  grow. 
When  grown  in  the  usual  way  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  a  whole  batch  of  plants  lose  their 
leaves  through  injudicious  watering,  either  too  much 
or  too  little,  or  through  any  other  neglect  in  their 
treatment.  Such  has  been  my  experience- and  I 
have  at  one  time  and  another  had  some  thousands 
of  plants  under  my  charge.  Doubtless  many  more 
have  experienced  the  same.  Once  I  planted  several 
out  in  a  small  border  at  the  back  of  an  intermediate 
house.  These  grew  fairly  well  for  three  years,  but 
then,  owing  to  some  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  man  in  charge  at  that  time,  a  change  for  the 
worse  took  place,  which  eventually  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  plants.  Since  then  I  have  come  across 
many  planted  out,  though  I  never  remember  seeing 
such  a  fine  plant  as  one  I  recently  saw  at  Belton 
Park.  This  was  growing  in  nothing  but  a  mixture 
of  soil,  ashes,  and  other  rubbish,  such  as  is  gene- 
rally found  on  beds  in  a  house.  Judging  from  the 
main  stem,  which  was  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's 
wrist— something  unusual  for  a  Poinsettia  stem— 
and  about  4  feet  in  height,  it  was  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  old.  Evidently  it  had  never  been 
planted  in  its  present  place  intentionally,  as  it  was 
in  the  centre  of  a  bed,  the  surface  of  which  was 
covered  with  other  plants.  The  main  stem,  as  just 
mentioned,  was  about  4  feet  in  height,  and  from 
this  seven  strong  shoots,  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 


walking-stick  and  some  3  feet  in  length,  were  grow- 
ing at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Most  of  these  had 
already  reached  the  roof  of  the  house,  but  as  the 
bracts  form,  each  shoot  is  tied  down  to  a  stake,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  huge  pyramid.  Each  of  the 
shoots  annually  produces  bracts  of  a  large  size.  No 
special  care  is  paid  to  the  plant ;  it  is  allowed  to 
grow  pretty  much  as  it  likes  during  summer,  which 
treatment  it  obviously  enjoys.  When  the  flowering 
period  is  over,  and  the  proper  season  for  pruning 
comes  round,  every  shoot  of  the  previous  year's 
growth  is  cut  back  to  within  two  eyes  or  so  of  the 
main  stem.  No  special  attention  is  paid  to  water- 
ing, the  main  support  the  plant  gets  being  the 
drainings  from  the  other  pots.  In  exceptionally  dry 
weather,  however,  it  is  given  a  good  soaking  once  a 
week.  After  seeing  it  growing  thus,  the  thought 
naturally  arises,  Which  is  the  best  system  of  culture, 
in  pots  or  planted  out  ? — C.  Collins. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


TOMATOES  AT  CHISWICK. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Barron  I  was  the  other 
day  enabled  to  inspect  the  fine  collection  of 
Tomatoes  now  being  grown  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  I 
can  assure  all  interested  in  this  popular  fruit 
that  the  above  alone  is  well  worth  a  visit  to  the 
gardens.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year 
most  of  the  varieties  in  common  were  grown 
side  by  side  at  Chiswick,  with  the  result  that 
a  lot  of  worthless  varieties  were  weeded  out,  and, 
what  is  of  equal  importance,  a  large  number 
of  svnonyms  discovered,  which  can  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  published  lists.  This  season 
the  largest  house  has  been  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture in  the  best  possible  method  of  some  six  or 
eight  of  the  finest  of  those  tried  last  year,  the 
plants  being  grown  from  seed  saved  on  the 
place  from  the  finest  types  of  the  varieties 
selected.  The  plants  occupy  a  wide  and  lofty 
structure,  about  80  feet  long  by  25  feet  in  width. 
There  are  three  pathways  in  this  house,  thus 
forming  two  central  beds  and  two  narrower 
borders  on  either  side.  The  plants,  in  beds  of 
ordinary  garden  soil  to  which  has  been  added  a 
mulching  of  horse-droppings,  are  all  grown  on 
the  single  stem  system,  being  trained  to  strong 
upright  stakes  and  afterwards  on  wires.  They 
have  grown  splendidly,  and  the  flowers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  which  opened  when  the 
weather  was  unfavourable,  have  set  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit.  The  two  central  beds  are  entirely  filled 
with  plants  of  the  Perfection  type.  Though 
not  quite  so  prolific  a  variety  as  a  good  selection 
of  the  old  Large  Red  would  be.  this  variety  is 
far  superior  to  it  in  quality,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  a  really  heavy  cropper.  The  fruits  are 
large,  many  of  them  scaling  from  half  a  pound 
to  over  a  pound  in  weight,  almott  perfectly 
round,  and  quite  free  from  the  unsightly  corru- 
gations so  conspicuous  in  the  coarser  varieties. 
They  are  produced  in  clusters  of  about  five  to 
eight  fruits  each,  these  usually  being  solid,  of  a 
deep  crimson-red  colour,  and  of  a  rich,  sweet  and 
luscious  flavour.  The  lowest  trusses  are  almost 
resting  on  the  ground,  while  others  in  various 
stages  of  development  are  produced  at  moderate 
intervals  from  the  bottom  of  the  plants  to  the 
top.  Although  I  had  previously  entertained 
some  amount  of  prejudice  against  this  variety, 
as  being  somewhat  too  coarse  and  long  in  growth, 
I  must  admit  that  as  seen  here  it  would  be  hard 
to  beat,  even  when  grown  for  profit,  as  the 
quality  alone  would  ensure  its  realising  2d.  or 
:!d.  a  pound  more  than  any  of  the  coarser  kinds. 
The  next  variety  to  be  noted  is  a  compara- 
tively new  one  called  Ham  Green  Favourite. 
It    was    raited    by    Mr.     Cocker,    of    Bristol, 
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and  the  authorities  at  Chiswick  seem  to  think 
very  highly   of    it.     It   is   certainly   an   enor- 
mous  cropper,   bearing  large  trusses  of  well- 
shaped  fruit   of  a  deep  scarlet-red   hue   when 
ripe.     It  is  shorter  in  growth  than  the  Perfec- 
tion, and,  judging  from  its  general  appearance, 
I  should  say  it  was  a  lucky  cross  between  a 
good  type  of  the  Large  Red  and  one  of  the  Per- 
fection class.     It  occupies  the  left-hand  border 
for  more  than  half  its  length.     On  the  other 
side  there  are  first  a  few  plants  of  Golden  Queen, 
which  is  by  far  the  finest  yellow-fruited  Tomato 
extant,  having  received  a  first-class  certificate  3 
years  ago.     It  is  a  good  cropper,  bearing  fruit  of 
a  lovely  transparent  golden  hue,  and  the  flavour 
is  also  very  tine.     Then  comes  a  batch  of  Hatha- 
waj's  Excelsior,  a  good  old  variety,  but  which 
is  now  superseded,  and  will  not  be  grown  here 
again.     A  number  of  plants  of  a  new  American 
variety  called  Horsford's  Prelude   come  next. 
This,  though  a  somewhat  small-fruited  kind,  is 
one  of  the  finest  introductions  of  modem  times, 
and  will  assuredly  be  much  more  largely  grown 
in  the  future.     The  plant   is   a  moderate  and 
compact  grower,  being  much  dwarfer  than  Excel- 
sior, but  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  best 
setting  varieties  I  have  ever  seen,  the  small, 
round,  deep  scarlet  fruit  being  produced  in  large 
clusters  that  seem  to  touch  one  another  all  up 
the  stem.    A  batch  of  another  fine  dwarf  variety, 
the  Early  Scarlet  Tennis  Ball,  occupies  one  of 
the  end  borders  ;  the  fruit  of  this  is  even  smaller 
than   that   of  Prelude,  but  quite  round,  of  a 
crimson  colour,  and  very  freely  produced.     A 
batch  of  Laxton's  Open  Air  completes  the  list 
here  ;  it  is  dwarf  and  very  free,  but  the  fruit  is 
coarse  and  inferior.     All  are  in  perfect  health 
with  not  a  trace  of  disease. 

In  a  smaller  lean-to  structure  are  a  number  of 
plants  in  pots,  consisting  of  varieties  that  are 
either  being  tried  a  second  time  or  that  have 
not  previously  been  tested.  Of  these  Advancer 
and  The  Hovey  alone  seem  to  be  capable  of 
taking  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  really  use- 
ful and  profitable  Tomatoes.  B.  C.  R. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Cabbage. 
A  GOOD  snpply  of  tender  young  hearts,  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  they  can  be  had, is  always  appreciated. 
In  many  instances  none  but  the  earliest  Cabbages 
are  admitted  to  the  diDingroom,  and  not  even  these 
if  at  all] coarse  or  strongly  flavonred.  Those  who 
market  their  produce  will  also  find  the  earliest  crops 
by  far  the  most  profitable,  and  in  some  seasons 
they  prove  exceptionally  remunerative.  All  should 
aim,  therefore,  to  grow  them  as  early  as  possible 
and  in  large  quantities.  Cabbages  delight  in  a  rich 
root-run,  but  this  should  be  in  a  fairly  sweet  condi- 
tion, and  not  poisoned  with  manure.  A  great  depth 
of  loosely-dug,  heavily-manured  land  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  earliest  and  the  most  mildly- 
flavoured  Cabbages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  favours 
rank  growth,  and  overgrown  plants  are  the  slowest 
to  form  hearts.  What  is  wanted  is  neat  plants, 
with  few  outside  leaves,  and  a  niiall.  nicely- 
blanched,  though  not  very  close  heart.  Firm  rich 
ground  is  the  most  suitable,  and  no  better  position 
can  be  found  than  a  plot  just  cleared  of  both 
autumn  and  spring-sown  Onions.  Extra  pains  are 
always  taken  with  the  preparation  of  the  Onion 
quarter,  and  the  good  effects  of  this  ought  to  be 
shired  in  by  the  winter  Cabbage.  As  soon  as  the 
Ooions  are  cleared  from  the  ground— and  they 
ought  to  be  off  now — the  surf  ace  should  be  cleaned, 
given  a  good  dressing  of  lime  to  destroy  the  slugs, 
and  well  stirred  with  flat  hoes.  Shallow  drills  may 
then  be  drawn,  and  the  Cabbages  planted  with  a 
dibber  direct  from  the  seed-bed  into  these;  but  if 
they  have  been  pricked  out,  they  must  be  trans- 
planted with  a  trowel.  The  earliest  sown,  or  those 
raised  in  June  or  early  in  July — notably  the  London 
Ksfiette  Colewort — ought  aheady  to  be  established 


in  succession  to  the  early  maturing  Tripoli  Onions. 
As  these  Coleworts  heart  in  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  and  do  not  grow  large,  they  may  be  planted 
about  12  inches  apart  each  way.     It  is  a  mistake  to 
give  much  room  to  the  later-raised  plants  of  such 
good  varieties  as  EUam's  Dwarf  Early,  Wheelei's 
Imperial,  and  Reading  All  Heart,  or  Matchless,  a  dis- 
tance of  15  inches  apart  each  way  being  ample.   We 
prefer  to  plant  thus  thickly  rather  than  alternate  the 
large  and  smaller-growing  varieties,  with  the  idea  of 
treating  the  latter  as  Coleworts  and  eventually  allow- 
ing the  stronger  growers  the  whole  of  the  room. 
Heartwell  Marrow,  Enfield  Market,  and  other  rather 
large  varieties  that  find  favour  in  the  markets  ought 
to  be  planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  the  same 
distance  apart  in  the  lines.  If  ground  is  specially  pre- 
pared for  Cabbages  it  should  be  well  trampled  prior 
to  planting,  and  in  every  case  the  planting  ought  to 
be  done  firmly.     In  dry  weather  the  plants  should  be 
watered  in,  and  slugs  in  all   instances  must  be 
looked  after,  being  either  kept  in  check  by  the  aid 
of  soot  and  lime  or  trapped  with  Cauliflower  leaves^ 
We  are  never  troubled  with  club,  but  if  the  maggots 
were  troublesome,  aU  the  plants  as  they  were  drawn 
from  the  seed  bed  would  have  their  roots  well 
coated  with  a  puddle  formed  with  a  mixture  of 
clayey  loam,  lime  and  soot.     Plants  with  roots  thus 
treated  are  the  first  to  recover  from  the  check  in- 
cidental to  transplanting,  and  are  rarely  touched  by 
the  maggot.    A  free  use  cf  newly  slaked  lime  is 
also  a  good  preventive. 

Old  Cabbage  Beds. 
A  showery  season  has  just  suited  these,  and  those 
who  have  not  destroyed  the  beds  formed  last  season 
will  have  abundance  of  well-blanched  hearts  during 
the  autumn,  and  it  may  be  throughout  the  coming 
winter.  Standing  so  long  on  the  ground,  the  Cab- 
bage naturally  exhausts  its  fertility,  and  in  many 
instances  surface  manuring  ought  now  to  be  resorted 
to,  or  otherwise  the  growth  of  the  hearts  and  greens 
will  be  slow,  and  the  quality  prove  indifferent. 
Supposing  the  rows  of  plants  were  heavily  moulded 
up  some  time  since,  strong  liquid  or  sewage  water 
may  safely  and  advantageously  be  freely  poured  in 
the  furrows  formed  between  the  rows.  Failing  this 
a  fairly  liberal  dressing  of  guano,  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  some  other  manure  ought 
to  be  spread  over  the  ground  and  stirred  in  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  aid  of  flat  hoes.  This  eventu- 
ally washed  down  to  the  roots  will  soon  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  a 
serviceable  and  prolonged  supply  of  tender  hearts 
and  greens  will  be  the  result. 

Spinach. 
The  moist  state  of  the  ground  has  caused  the 
seed  to  germinate  quickly  and  evenly,  and  a  good 
"  plant "  may  be  seen  in  many  gardens.  In  the 
warmest  localities  seed  sown  now  may  prove  fairly 
useful,  good  pickings  often  being  had  from  these  late 
raised  plants  a  few  weeks  in  advance  of  the  earliest 
sowings  made  during  next  February.  Crowded 
rows  ought  to  be  lightly  thinned  out  now,  and  again 
later  on,  or  when  the  plants  are  strong  and  less 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  slugs  or  grubs,  eventually 
leaving  the  plants  about  G  inches  apart.  Thinning 
out  ought  not  to  be  deferred  till  the  thinnings 
are  of  sufficient  size  to  form  a  dish,  or  the  plants 
left  in  the  ground  are  greatly  weakened.  Occa- 
sional dustings  over  of  lime  and  soot  and  a  frequent 
use  of  the  Dutch  hoe  are  good  preventives  of  slugs 
and  grubs,  and  also  encourage  the  Spinach  to  grow 
strongly.  Where  there  are  any  large  gaps  in  the 
rows  such  may  be  filled  up  with  plants  obtained  by 
thinning  out  crowded  patches,  these  being  watered 
in  and  protected  from  slugs  till  they  have  well  re- 
covered from  the  check  given.  Winter  Spinach 
being  of  so  much  value,  it  is  advisable,  where  the 
breadths  of  plants  are  small,  to  form  several  fresh 
rows  with  the  thinnings,  and  if  this  is  done  in 
showery  weather,  the  experiment  may  prove  suc- 
cessful. The  supply  of  New  Zealand  Spinach  may 
be  prolonged  by  covering  several  strong  plants  with 
frames,  a  further  protection  of  mats  being  also 
given  when  required.  The  broad  leaves  of  the 
Spinach  Beet  are  very  tender  and  succulent  at  the 
present  time,  and  by  many  are  much  preferred  to 
the  tops  of  the  New  Zealand  Spinach. 


Turnips. 
Slugs  are  very  troublesome  among  the  late-sown 
Turnips,  and  in  showery  weather  are  not  easily 
checked.  The  usual  remedies,  such  as  frequent 
coatings  of  soot  and  lime,  a  free  use  of  the  hoe, 
and  gradual  thinning  out,  should  be  resorted  to, 
and  where  there  are  blanks  they  may  be  filled  up 
with  the  strongest  of  the  thinnings.  Transplanted 
Turnips  sometimes  form  good  bulbs,  and  in  any  case 
they  are  preferable  to  great  gaps  in  the  rows.  All 
ought  to  be  finally  thinned  to  about  9  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  is  the 
hardiest  and  most  delicately  flavoured  Tnmip  in 
cultivation,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  o£  it, 
reserving  this  kind  for  late  use. 

Parsley  for  the  Winter. 
Seeing  that  Parsley  is  always  in  demand,  a  fresh 
bunch  being  required  daily  in  very  many  establish- 
ments, it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  too  much  of  it 
during  the  winter.    In  some  seasons  it  is  simply 
invaluable  to  the  private  gardener,  while  market 
growers  not  unfrcquently  find  it  a  most  remunera- 
tive crop.    Unfortunately,  the  very  finest  strains  are 
the  least  hardy,  and  in  any  case  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  a  number  of  plants  in  frames  or  houses. 
Instead  of  covering  or  transplanting  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  extra  large  plants,  which  soon 
lose  the  best  portion  of  their  leaves,  it  is  a  better 
plan  to  fork  up  a  much  greater  number  of  plants, 
and  after  cutting  off  many  of  the  larger  leaves,  re- 
plant them  thickly  in  good  well-manured  soil  where 
at  any  time  they  can  be  covered  with  handy  span- 
roofed  or  ordinary  garden  frames.    Being  furnished 
with  strong  tap  roots,  the  Parsley  soon  re- commences 
active  growth,  and  with  very  little  protection  will 
yield  numerous  pickings  of  moderately  large  leaves. 
The  very  slight  shelter,  coupled  with  comparative 
dryness  of  soil,  afforded  by  a  row  of  bush  and 
standard  fruit  trees,  will  frequently  preserve  Parsley 
when  all  in  the  open  is  killed  by  severe  frosts.    It  is 
advisable,  therefore,  to  transplant  a  good  number  of 
strong  roots  to  such  positions.     It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  strong  old  leaves  are  the  first 
to  fall,  and  for  this  reason,  many  of  these  ought  to 
be  gathered  now  in  order  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  smaller  and  more  serviceable  foliage. 

W.  I.  M. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  667. 

MAGNOLIA  CONSPICUA  (YULAN). 

(CHINESE   LILY  TREE.*) 

Tub  subject  of  our  coloured  plate  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  finest  early-flowering  spring 
trees  that  our  gardens  possess.  That  it  is 
worthy  of  the  definition  tree  rather  than  shrub, 
as  giving  a  more  general  description  of  its  cha- 
racter when  seen  in  a  vigorous,  thriving  state, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  when  it  is  8ta*.ed  that 
the  specimen  from  which  flowers  were  taken  for 
the  accompanying  plate  is  about  3.5  feet  in  height 
and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter.  This  variety 
has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy  here,  although 
classed  by  some  writers  as  half-hardy.  It  thrives 
well  in  a  position  screened  from  the  east 
winds,  which  no  doubt  is  a  great  advantage 
at  the  flowering  period.  A  huge  Horse  Chest- 
nut tree  stands  to  the  eastward  of  it,  and  the 
young  foliage  of  the  same  is  generally  half 
developed  ere  the  Magnolia  opens  its  first 
flowers.  It  very  rarely  fails  to  perfect  its  flowers 
in  great  profusion  every  spring,  from  the  early 
part  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  greatest 
amount  of  harm  to  the  flower-buds  is  occasioned 
by  late  spring  frosts  at  the  period  of  develop- 
ment rather  than  by  wind  or  rain.  1  have  ob- 
served, however,  that  this  rarely  occurs  to  any 
material  extent,  possibly  one  season  in  five  or 

lirawn  for  Tint  Gabden  at  Gumicrsbury  IIouso  Gardens 
by  H.  ^i.  Moon,  May  10, 1888.  Lithograpbed  aud  printed  by 
Guillaumo  gevereyna. 
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six.  Its  pure  ■white  flowers  last  in  perfection 
several  day?,  and  as  only  a  portion  are  open  at 
one  time,  the  tree  itself  is  a  source  of  beauty 
for  at  least  a  fortnight  or  more.  The  young 
foliage  pushes  forth  before  the  flowers  are  past 
their  best,  and  lends  more  attractiveness  to  its 
appearance,  although  only  partially  developed. 

I  find  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  to  have  a 
beneficial  efTect.  This  we  apply  annually  in  the 
early  spring.  The  tree  itself  stands  in  a  tolerably 
moiat  piece  of  ground  with  an  undergrowth  of 
Rhododendrons  of  moderate  size.  I  have  never 
cbjerved  on  this  tree  any  disposition  to  produce 
flowers  with  the  slightest  amount  of  colour. 
The  variety  known  in  gardens  as  Magnolia  con- 
spicua  Soulangeana  is,  I  surmise,  a  natural 
hybrid  between  the  type  and  another  deciduous 
species,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  derives  the 
purple  tint  in  its  flowers  that  are  somewhat 
larger  than  in  the  case  of  M.  conapicua.  There 
is  a  good  example  of  M.  c.  Soulangeana  to  be 
seen  on  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect  at  the  Deep- 
dene  Gardens,  near  Dorking,  where  it  produces 
its  flowers  freely.  It  ij  very  surprising  that 
these  fine  deciduous  spring-flowering  Magnolias 
are  not  more  frequently  met  with  than  is  the 
case ;  no  garden  of  any  pretentions  should  be 
without  one  or  more  examples.  The  very  fact 
of  their  flowering  early  should  be  the  strongest 
argument  in  their  favour,  and  no  difliculty 
should  be  experienced  in  selecting  a  suitable 
spot  in  which  to  plant  them  for  growing  in  a 
bush  state  at  least  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  Further  north  it  might  be  advisable 
to  secure  the  protection  of  a  wall.  The  subject 
under  notice  is  also  finely  represented  among 
the  choice  selection  of  trees  to  be  found  in  the 
grounds  at  Sion  House,  Isleworth,  likewise  at 
Kew  Gardens.  I  should  imagine  that  the  tree 
under  my  charge  was  planted  in  its  present  posi- 
tion early  in  the  present  century,  if  not  before. 
Introduced  as  it  was  in  1789  from  China,  I 
should  infer  that  there  are  not  many  older  ex- 
amples to  be  found,  and  the  success  here  met 
with,  I  trust,  win  promote  its  more  extended 
culture  in  our  gardens. 

Another  deciduous  species  of  more  recent  in- 
troduction is  Magnolia  Halleana  from  .Japan; 
this  I  have  seen  growing  and  flowering  freely 
among  the  choice  selection  of  Japanese  shrubs 
to  be  found  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nurseries  of 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Kingston.  Its  flowers 
are  also  white,  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  petals  narrow,  giving  the 
flower,  as  seen  on  the  plant,  quite  a  star-like 
appearance,  as  may  be  gathered  from  its 
synonym,  M.  stellata.  James  Hudson. 

Wanted, a  name.— In  reply  to  "Z.Y.N."  (p.  239). 

I  beg  to  say  that  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Philadelphus — the  so-called  "  Syringas  "  of  gar- 
dens—taste and  smell  like  Cucumber  when  bruised.  I 
have  known  the  leaves  of  Philadelphus  Gordonianus, 
and  one  or  two  others,  to  be  infused  in  claret-cup 
when  Cucumbers  were  not  obtaiuable.  The  Phila- 
delphus was  erroneously  called  Syringa,  or  Pipe  Tree,  by 
Gerard  and  Parkinson,  but  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  true  Syringas,  or  Lilacs  of  to-day. — F.  W.  B. 

Under  this  heading  (p.  239),  "  Z.  Y.  N."  asks 

for  the  name  of  a  shrub  with  Cucumber-scented  leaves. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus  corona- 
rius),  commonly  called  Syringa.  Probably  at  this  sea- 
son, when  the  leaves  are  hard  and  old,  it  would  be  less 
noticeable,  but  in  the  early  summer,  a  leaf  nibbled 
gives  precisely  the  taste  of  Cucumber. — G.  J. 

"  Z.  Y.N."  probably  refers  to  the  Philadelphus, 

commonly,  though  foolishly,  called  Syringa.  The 
leaves,  and  especially  the  young  shoots,  of  this  if 
bruised,  smell  like  Cucumbers,  and  the  taste  of  them 
is  almost  identical. — Walter  Butt. 

Ugly  flo'wer  names. — We  hope  new  flower  raisers 
will  cease  giving  needlessly  long  and  ugly  names  to 
pretty  flowers.  (Jne  pretty  name  is  best  ;  two  words 
are  the  extreme  that  should  be  given.     William  Allen  I 


Richardson  is  of  the  sort  of  name  florists  shoidd  avoid. 
There  is  a  host  of  pretty  names  in  every  language.  The 
awkwardness  of  botanical  language  may  be  unavijidablo, 
but  there  is  no  need  for  ugly  names  of  varieties.  Even 
when  a  flower  is  named  after  a  person,  it  is  generally 
easy  to  take  a  short  part  of  the  name,  or  a  pet  name. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

PLANTING. 

It  is  early  yet  to  commence  planting,  but  not  to 
push  forward  preparations  for  the  removal  of 
young  trees,  especially  those  of  home  growth, 
when  the  wood  and  buds  become  a  little  firmer. 
Planters  who  transfer  trees  direct  from  the  trade 
nursery  to  their  permanent  quarters  labour 
under  many  disadvantages  unknown  to  others 
who  keep  a  small  establishment  of  their  own, 
hence  the  importance  of  setting  oil"  a  piece  of 
ground,  be  it  never  so  small,  and  keeping  it  well 
stocked  with  select  varieties  most  in  demand, 
from  the  home-struck  Gooseberry  up  to  the 
pyramidal  Pear.  Walls  are  not  needed  for 
these,  but  where  they  exist,  and  a  few  feet  of 
space  can  be  spared.  Peaches  and  Apricots 
bought  in  as  maidens  not  only  can  be  traiaed  to 
one's  own  liking,  but,  being  upon  the  spot,  they 
are  in  no  way  damaged  or  checked  by  removal 
so  soon  as  the  buds  are  well  formed.  Such 
trees  may  be  removed  at  any  time,  the  sooner 
the  better,  after  those  they  are  intended  to 
replace  have  been  clesred  of  their  crop  and 
the  fresh  compost  is  in  good  working  con- 
dition. In  making  preparations  for  choice  wall 
trees,  concreting  and  a  thick  layer  of  rubble 
drainage  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  absolute 
necessity,  but  one  thing  is  quite  certain  :  the  free 
passage  of  water  from  the  surface  downward 
must  be  secured.  On  light  gravel  or  chalk, 
concrete  and  drainage  may  represent  unnecessary 
expense.  Upon  stiS",  cold  clays,  or  lighter  soils 
subject  to  flooding  from  below  at  certain  periods, 
concrete  is  necessary.  But  whether  the  sub- 
soil be  light  or  heavy  a  thick  layer  of  rubble 
over  the  concrete  must  never  be  omitted. 
Another  important  point  is  the  selection  of 
suitable  soils  or  compost,  of  which  it  is  better  to 
use  too  little  than  too  much,  as  each  tree  requires 
root-lifting  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  not 
only  to  check  luxuriant  growth,  but  also  to 
spread  and  train  the  roots  in  a  horizontal 
position  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  Trees 
planted  in  this  way  will  grow  and  fruit  for  years, 
and  yet  they  will  send  hardly  a  single  root  down 
into  the  drainage  or  subsoil,  that  is  provided 
they  are  well  mulched  and  attended  with  water, 
and  a  semi-circular  band  of  new  compost  is 
given  to  the  extending  feeders  as  they 
require  it.  Deep  borders  upon  light,  hot, 
or  dry  subsoils  are  just  admissible,  but  on 
heavy  clays  or  in  cold  wet  situations  they  are 
death-traps  of  an  expensive  type,  and  as  such 
should  be  avoided.  Two  feet  C  inches  in  the 
hottest  and  driest  garden  is  ample  depth  for  any 
wall  fruit  tree,  and  every  inch  over  2  feet  in  low- 
lying  localities  represents  time,  money,  and  com- 
post thrown  away.  When  preparing  for  choice 
pyramids,  bushes,  or  standards  in  old  gardens 
full  of  humus,  shallow  stations  answer  best,  and 
the  better  to  prevent  surface  roots  from  strik- 
ing downwards,  a  few  barrowloads  of  broken 
stone,  clinkers,  or  gravel  faced  with  fine  and 
firmly  rammed  lime  rubble,  may  be  placed  be- 
neath each  tree.  After  management  will  then 
consist  in  throwing  out  circular  trenches  a  spade 
wide,  putting  in  fresh,  healthy  loam,  not  too 
rich,  and  training  the  points  of  the  slightly 
shortened  roots  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
When  breaking  up  new  ground  for  ordinary  fruit  | 


trees,  the  first  condition  is  thorough  drainage — if 
natural,  so  much  the  better — then  deep  tilth  by 
trenching,  care  being  taken  that  the  top  spit, 
which  may  be  very  good,  is  kept  on  the  surface. 
If  the  subsoil  is  really  good  the  two  may  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  blended  together,  but 
otherwise  it  is  best  kept  down  where  it  can  be 
corrected  with  burnt  earth,  chalk,  lime-rubble, 
or  the  like  as  trenching  is  proceeded  with. 
Manure  upon  hungry,  poverty-stricken  soils 
miy  be  an  absolute  necessity,  but  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  our  failures 
are  due  to  a  gross  growth  of  unripened  wood, 
the  question  the  tyro  in  these  matters  should 
ask  is  this  :  Am  I  right  in  burying  rich  manure, 
when  its  application  as  a  mulch  will  feed  and 
draw  the  roots  to  the  influence  of  solar  heat 
near  the  surface  ?  Sun  heat,  of  which  we  have 
had  none  too  much  of  late,  is  the  main  factor 
in  the  production  of  large,  bright,  richly  fla- 
voured Apples  and  Pears  ;  this  we  cannot 
command,  but  we  can  place  the  roots  as  easily 
as  we  can  train  the  shoots,  and  until  this  is 
made  a  fundamental  principle,  the  growth  of 
first-class  fruit,  even  in  good  seasons,  will  be 
handicapped  by  difficulties  of  our  own  making. 

Planting,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  should  be 
performed  early,  that  is,  provided  the  ground  is 
dry  rather  than  wet,  and  can  be  worked  and 
made  very  firm  about  the  roots  without  becom- 
ing adhesive.  If  wet  and  unkind,  why  then  it 
is  best  to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  and 
here  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  home  nur- 
sery comes  in,  as  trees  within  reach  can  be 
transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters  when 
the  elements  are  propitious.  Newly-purchased 
trees,  it  is  true,  can  be  laid  in  by  the  heels,  but 
how  often  does  it  happen  that  late  orders  are 
overtaken  by  snow  and  frost,  when  unpacking 
is  impossible  and  planting  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  Under  these  adverse  conditions 
the  patient  planter  must  defer  opening  his 
bundles  until  the  weather  breaks,  as  nothing 
can  be  more  fatal  than  exposing  the  roots  in 
frosty  weather.  By  this  time  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity may  have  been  lost,  the  ground  may  be 
saturated  with  snow  water,  and  laying  in  for 
spring  planting  is  the  only  alternative.  In  this 
case  leaf-mould  and  all  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter must  be  kept  away  from  the  roots,  as  the 
use  of  these  tempting  materials  is  apt  to  bring  a 
world  of  trouble  in  the  form  of  fungus.  When 
caught  by  frost,  we  have  unpacked  the  trees 
and  laid  them  in  a  dry,  open  shed,  keeping  the 
tops  loosely  covered  with  straw  ;  but  dry,  sound 
loam  being  at  hand,  they  are  quite  as  well,  if 
not  better,  in  the  open  air.  The  mode  of  plant- 
ing hardy  fruit  trees  is  a  matter  which  requires 
some  consideration,  more  perhaps  than  is  often 
given  to  this  important  matter.  Digging  a 
hole  and  bundling  in  the  roots  is  disposing  of 
the  tree  with  a  vengeance,  but  it  is  not  plant- 
ing ;  and  deep  planting,  the  rock  upon  which  so 
many  fail,  is  little  better.  Shallow  planting, 
on  the  contrary,  on  all  soils  is  best,  as  solar  heat 
then  reaches  the  roots,  and  under  its  influence 
the  fruit,  the  wood,  and  the  feeders  themselves 
get  propej'ly  ripened  in  oi'dinary  seasons.  On 
cold,  heavy  soils,  after  setting  out  the  stations 
and  driving  neat  stakes,  the  planting  should  be 
performed  on  the  hillock  principle — that  is  to 
say,  the  roots  should  be  spread  out  carefully 
upon  the  surface,  which  canuot  be  made  too 
firm  by  treading,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of 
4  inches  with  new  compost.  In  September  and 
October  a  moderate  watering  to  wash  home  the 
fibres  may  be  necessary,  but  after  the  end  of  the 
latter  month,  the  tree  being  so  nearly  dormant, 
water  may  be  dispensed  with.  On  light,  warm 
soils  shallow  planting  on  the  level  saves  water- 
ing in  dry  weather  ;  but  here  even  it  is  best  to 
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keep  the  roots  up  and  mulch  freely  for  protec- 
tion from  frost  in  winter  and  drought  throughout 
the  summer. 


TAKING  STOCK  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
There  are  few  gardens,  from  those  of  the  amateur 
who  purchases  his  half  dozen  trees  to  the  large 
grower  who  requires  hundreds,  in  which  some 
alterations  and  additions  are  not  annually  made  to 
the  stock  of  fruit  trees.  The  present  is  a  most 
convenient  and  suitable  time  to  make  a  general 
survey  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  both  in- 
side and  out,  with  a  view  to  decide  upon  what  shall 
be  done  when  the  time  arrives  to  improve  the  stock. 
If  any  trees  are  in  an  unhealthy  state,  their  condi- 
tion can  better  be  determined  upon  now  that  the 
colour  of  the  foliage  and  texture  of  the  growth  can 
be  examined  than  it  is  possible  to  do  later  in  the 
season  when  the  branches  are  bare  of  leaves,  in 
which  state  they  do  not  often  exhibit  such  an 
unhealthy  appearance;  consequently  another  year's 
grace  is  given  to  them,  which  generally  proves  to 
be  a  season  lost.  It  may  be  the  tree  is  growing 
upon  an  unsuitable  stock,  in  which  case  there  is 
little  hope  of  any  improvement,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  grub  it  out  and  replace  it  with  another.  Root- 
pruning  only  may  be  required,  and  a  note  should 
be  taken  of  such  trees  requiring  this  operation,  and 
the  work  carried  out  as  soon  as  i  t  is  safe  to  do  so, 
October  and  the  beginning  of  November  being  the 
time  when  such  operations  can  be  most  successfully 
performed.  The  system  which  has  so  long  been 
practised  of  planting  a  great  variety  of  one  kind 
of  fruit  instead  of  a  limited  number  of  good 
sorts,  and  those  which  are  known  to  succeed  in  the 
locality,  has  resulted  in  our  orchards  and  gardens 
being  encumbered  with  a  multitude  of  trees  of  in- 
ferior or  worthless  kinds,  also  many — although  ex- 
cellent varieties — through  not  being  adapted  to  the 
district  are  not  profitable  to  grow.  Fruit  growers 
are  beginning  to  realise  that  it  is  much  more  to 
their  advantage  to  have  an  orchard  consisting  of 
two  or  three  kinds  which  can  be  depended  upon  for 
quantity  and  quality  rather  than  a  collection  of 
trees,  every  one  of  which  is  different,  and  the  half 
of  them  simply  encumbrances  to  the  ground. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  The  Gaeden,  we  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  some  very  select  lists  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  which  many  are  looking  forward 
to  seeing  continued  in  due  course.  These  selec- 
tions may  not  perhaps  please  everybody  or  suit  all 
localities,  but  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  very  valu- 
able to  a  great  number  of  people  who  make  fruit 
growing  a  hobby  as  well  as  to  those  who  follow  it 
as  a  means  of  livelihood ;  not  to  mention  the  host 
of  gardeners  who  are  called  upon  to  place  the 
choicest  fruits  upon  their  employer's  table  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  cultivator  must,  however, 
to  a  great  extent  be  guided  by  his  own  experience 
in  selecting  the  varieties  which  he  plants  in  quan- 
tity, and  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  he  has  a  care- 
fully compiled  list  of  good  varieties  to  start  with, 
the  diiEoulties  of  his  task  will  be  considerably 
lessened. 

It  often  happens  that  some  very  superior  variety 
we  would  particularly  desire  to  have,  either  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  pof-ition,  or  locality,  refuses 
to  grow  kindly  and  bear  fruit  freely.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  better  to  substitute  another 
variety  than  to  persist  in  fruitless  efforts  after  a 
fair  trial.  The  tafk  of  replacing  trained  trees  is 
not  now  attended  with  the  loss  of  time  which  had 
to  be  endured  when  the  knife  was  used  more  freely 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  when  great  pains 
were  taken  to  have  every  shoot  in  its  proper  place, 
or  what  was  supposed  to  be  its  proper  place.  If 
healthy  trees  on  suitable  stocks  are  obtained  and 
carefully  planted,  leaving  the  leading  shoots  un- 
shortened,  we  have  not  long  to  wait  for  fruit. 
Where  space  is  at  command  for  growing  and  train- 
ing a  few  trees  in  reserve  this  practice  should 
always  be  adopted.  Maiden  trees  which  have  been 
transplanted  frequently  can,  when  large  enough, 
be  transferred  to  their  permanent  positions  with 
every  prospect  of  bearing  fruit  the  following  year. 
The  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  too,  of  moving  a  tree 


with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and  a  mass  of  roots 
amply  repay  for  the  space  it  has  occupied  and  the 
time  spent  in  itspreparation.  Graf  tingis  an  excellent 
and  ready  means  of  replacing  inferior  with  better 
varieties,  and  notes  should  be  made  of  any  sorts  of 
which  scions  are  desired,  also  of  the  trees  from 
which  they  can  be  obtained ;  if  this  is  done  now 
mistakes  in  the  nomenclature  are  not  so  liable  to 
occur.  It  is  necessary,  too,  if  depending  upon  a 
friend  for  scions,  to  bespeak  them  early,  otherwise 
when  the  pruning  season  commences,  the  sorts 
wanted  may  be  cut  off  and  destroyed. 

These  notes,  if  taken  now,  will  enable  the 
gardener  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  wants,  and 
give  his  orders  for  the  trees  in  good  time,  or,  better 
still,  it  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  pay  an  early  visit  to 
the  nursery  and  select  them  himself. 

HltulUji.  A.  Babker. 


Recently  I  sold  two  sorts  of  black  Grapes ;  the  one 
realised  Is.  per  lb.,  and  the  other  Is.  per  lb.  For 
my  own  eating,  I  would  rather  have  given  43.  for 
the  small  one  than  the  large  one.  The  small  one 
was  purple  Constantine,  a  Grape  seldom  met  with 
now.  J.  0  F. 


GRAPE  GOLDEN  QUEEN. 

The  opinions  as  to  this  Grape  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  frequently  seen  are  very  varied. 
These  no  doubt  arise  from  various  circumstances. 
Many  Grapes  as  well  as  other  fruits  are  influenced 
by  soil,  situation,  treatment,  the  stocks  they  are 
worked  on,  &o.  I  have  grown  this  handsome  look- 
ing Grape  for  four  years,  and  every  season  it  im- 
proves. 

Some  five  years  ago  I  had  here  in  our  early  vinery 
a  Golden  Hamburgh  Vine  twenty  years  old.  It  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  as  I  wanted  a  kind  that  would 
come  in  later,  I  decided  to  graft  it  with  some  other 
white  kind.  I  happened  to  go  to  Heckfield  in  Sep- 
tember, and  as  I  was  going  through  the  early  vinery 
with  Mr.  Wildsmith  I  remarked  what  a  fine  coloured 
white  Grape  he  had  still  hanging.  He  told  me  it 
was  Golden  Queen,  and  very  kindly  offered  me  some 
shoots,  which  at  the  end  of  the  following  January 
were  grafted  full  length,  placing  the  ends  in  bottles, 
working  them  on  some  shoots  at  the  bottom  cf  the 
Vines,  as  we  did  not  want  to  cut  the  cane  away  and 
lose  a  year's  crop.  The  graft  grew  away  well  the 
first  season  and  made  a  good  cane,  which  the  next 
season  was  allowed  to  carry  three  bunches.  The 
following  autumn  the  old  Vine  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, as  the  Golden  Queen  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  house.  I  find  Golden  Queen  sets  well, bears  freely, 
and  produces  bunches  of  a  large  size.  The  first  sea- 
son the  berries  did  not  colour  well  and  did  not  bear 
out  the  name  of  golden,  but  ever  since  they  have 
become  of  a  rich  golden  colour.  From  failing  to 
colour  it  the  first  year  and  knowing  it  to  attain 
such  a  grand  colour  at  Heckfield  I  was  not  satisfied, 
and  I  determined  to  give  the  bunches  more  light 
just  as  they  commenced  colouring.  This  I  did  by 
tying  the  leaves  back  from  over  the  bunches.  The 
effect  was  most  marked,  as  the  berries  soon  attained 
a  rich  golden  colour.  I  observe  that  the  berries  of  this 
Grape,  if  exposed  to  the  sun  after  they  have  attained 
the  full  colour,  change  to  a  dirty  brown  shade.  This 
is  easily  obviated  by  putting  a  piece  of  paper  over 
the  bunch.  Two  bunches  that  have  been  treated  in 
this  way  have  been  hangir  g  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and 
are  now  as  fresh  as  ever.  It  does  well  here  in  a  house 
with  Black  Hamburghs.  As  to  flavour,  opinions 
differ.  I  think  it  has  a  nice  fresh  flavour,  not  equal 
to  that  of  a  Muscat,  but  quite  equal  to  that  of  many 
of  the  large-berried  kinds.  It  is  cf  fine  appearance, 
and  looks  grand  on  the  dish  or  on  the  exhibition 
table.  The  large,  long  berries  when  well  coloured 
are  most  handsome.  Several  gardeners  recently 
mistook  it  for  a  Muscat  when  hanging  on  the  Vine. 
Those  who  want  a  large,  handsome-looking  white 
Grape  that  will  succeed  with  Hamburghs  should 
try  Golden  Queen,  It  is  growing  with  Madres field 
Court  on  one  side  of  it,  the  Vine  on  the  other  side 
being  Mrs.  Pince,  both  of  which  succeed  well  here 
with  Hamburgh  treatment.  From  the  experience  of 
various  gardeners  who  have  seen  it,  I  presume  the 
good  results  I  have  here  with  it  are  due  in  a  large 
degree  to  its  being  worked  on  a  good  hardy  stock, 
namely.  Golden  Hamburgh.  Golden  (Jueen  com- 
mands a  good  price  in  the  market,  and  will  hang 
several  weeks  in  good  condition.  To  people  who 
grow  for  market,  these  handsome  Grapes  are  the 
kinds  to  grow,  as  they  will  realipe  a  high  price. 


GRAPE  MADRESFIELD  COURT. 
This  fine  Grape  is  not  understood  nearly  so  well  as 
its  merits  deserve.  It  is  the  finest  Grape  we  have, 
beating  even  the  old  favourite  Black  Hamburgh.  The 
size  and  shape  of  its  bunches  and  the  large  berries, 
which  sometimes  carry  a  dense  bloom,  will  often 
beat  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  competition.  Again, 
what  variety  can  compare  with  it  in  flavour  (it  I  ex- 
cept Muscat  Hamburgh)  when  ripened  thoroughly  ? 
Many  people  have  discarded  this  variety  owing  to  its 
tendency  to  crack.  I  have  seen  persons  attempt  to 
grow  it  in  a  mixed  house  and  fail,  and  also  fail  in 
attempting  to  grow  it  by  itself.  I  think  the  reason 
lies  in  not  treating  the  summer  growths  in  the 
manner  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this  va- 
riety. If,  as  Mr.  Barker  says,  the  method  of  allow- 
ing a  free  lateral  growth  savours  of  fifty  years  ago, 
I  fail  to  see  why  that  mode  should  not  be  now 
practised  if  it  has  the  desired  effect,  the  prevention 
of  splitting,  which  it  undoubtedly  has. 

Daring  the  last  ten  years  I  have  grown  this  va- 
riety upon  the  method  I  advocate — a  free  extension 
of  laterals,  without  special  watering  and  extra 
special  ventilation — and  I  have  not  since  then  been 
troubled  with  splitting  of  the  berries.  I  do  not  say 
that  none  have  cracked,  but  I  can  say  that  at  no 
time  has  a  single  burcb  been  seriously  damaged  by 
cracking.  My  operations  have  not  been  confined 
to  one  locality,  but  soils  diverse  in  character  have 
of  necessity  been  employed.  It  has  always  been 
planted  in  a  mixed  house.  Some  Vines  of  this 
variety  ripened  the  fruit  in  September,  while  others 
have  ripened  it  in  July.  The  bunches  have  fre- 
quently been  placed  first  in  a  good  competition  with 
those  of  other  varieties.  At  the  present  time 
this  variety  is  finishing  its  bunches  off  well,  and 
the  colour  promises  to  be  good  also.  There  is  not  a 
sign  of  a  cracked  berry  on  the  \\ne.  In  the  same 
house  are  growing  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Colman, 
Barbarossa,  Mrs.  Pince,  Trebbiano,  and  Lady  Downe's. 
The  only  special  attention  the  Madresfield  Court 
gets  is  an  extra  run  of  lateral  growth  just  before  the 
berries  show  signs  of  colouring.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  cracking  of  the 
berries  is  prevented,  but  I  do  say  that  my  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  this  will 
prevent  cracking.  Mr.  Barker's  theory  is  that 
cracking  is  caused  by  a  check  resulting  from  in- 
sufficiency of  water  at  the  roots  or  too  low  a  tem- 
perature and  cold  draughts,  which  prevent  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  skin  of  the  berry,  consequently  it 
bursts.  Now,  does  Mr.  Barker  say  this  is  the  cause 
of  large  berries  cracking,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
large  berries  do  crack  as  well  as  small  ones  ?  It  he 
says  yes,  bis  theory  is  hardly  upheld,  because  Grapes 
subjected  to  such  treatment  as  insufficiency  of 
water,  low  temperature,  and  cold  draughts  cannot 
possibly  become  large.  I  have  known  Vines  kept 
short  of  water  at  the  roots  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
cracking,  which  it  did  with  a  good  run  of  laterals, 
but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  colour  in  the  berries. 

X. 

HARDY  FRUITS. 
The  soft  summer  fruits  having  passed  away,  our 
most  anxious  attention  must  now  be  turned  to 
Apples,  Pears,  late  Plums,  and  Peaches.  That 
Apples  will  ripen  there  exists  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
but  they  will  be  small,  wanting  in  colour,  and  de- 
ficient Id  flavour,  three  points  which  will  tell  sadly 
against  the  grower  when  our  produce,  by  no  means 
plentiful,  is  brought  into  competition  with  the  fine 
thowy  examples  from  the  colonies.  For  a  long  time 
we  hoped  against  hope,  but  the  summer  has  gone, 
and  the  thermometer  on  this  1st  September  tells  us 
what  we  may  expect  shortiv  by  marking  35"  at 
i;  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  ctnnot  command 
warmth  and  sun,  but  we  may  do  more  than  we  have 
done  in  ordinary  seasons,  at  least  in  gardens  where 
every  shoot  is  within  reach.    We  may  anticipate 
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winter  pruning  by  pinching  and  thinning  out  the 
shoots  made  in  summer,  and  in  many  instances  we 
may  tie  and  regulate  the  branches  to  let  in  daylight. 
Keeping  varieties  still  have  some  weeks  to  hang,  and 
a  bright  month,  now  the  kernels  are  complete,  will 
do  wonders.  But  come  what  may,  fruit  must  be 
small,  its  only  redeeming  point  being  a  bright  clear 
skin,  free  from  spot  or  fungus.  This  late  summer 
or  early  autumn  pinching,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
will  tell  in  two  ways,  for  not  only  will  it  aid  the 
advancing  crop,  but  it  wiU  hasten  the  plumping  of 
the  buds  for  another  year ;  whilst  the  slight  check 
which  follows  the  loss  of  foliage  will  produce  a 
wholesome  check  upon  roots  working  down  to  a 
subsoil  some  degrees  warmer  than  the  surface. 

PEAB3 
of  the  better  class,  viz.,  those  which  should  keep 
fresh  and  plump  and  come  out  in  full  flavour 
through  December  and  January,  may  not  be  quite 
so  accommodating  as  Apples,  but  these  also  will 
well  repay  careful  attention  to  the  removal  of  every 
bit  of  soft,  sappy  growth,  to  the  turning  aside  of 
thick  masses  of  leaves,  and  the  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  heavy  mulching  where  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  up  for  last  year's  short  supply  of  this 
important  material.  "  A  stitch  in  time  "  is  a  good 
old  adage,  and  never,  perhaps,  was  it  more  needed 
than  at  the  present  moment.  Early  soits,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  will  ripen  in  some  form  about  their  usual 
time ;  but  these,  if  I  may  judge  by  Jargonelles,  will 
part  freely  without  putting  on  their  coat  of  gold,  a 
sure  sign  that  flavour  is  deficient. 

Peaches 
on  open  walls  at  present  are  quite  hard,  and 
with  us  the  earliest  only  as  jet  show  signs  of  chang- 
ing colour.  In  another  place  I  drew  attention  to 
the  importance  of  laying  in  thinly  all  necessary 
shoots,  of  pinching  the  points  out  of  others  which 
will  be  taken  away  when  the  crop  is  gathered,  of 
feeding  with  warm  liquid  in  preference  to  the  re- 
tention of  heavy  coatings  of  manure,  which  keeps 
the  roots  cold ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  timely 
root-lifting  where  the  crops  are  failing.  In  cold, 
wet  seasons  I  have  placed  a  number  of  spare  glass 
lights  in  front  of  late  Peaches,  but  with  varying 
success,  as  draughts  on  cold  days  and  shade  when 
the  sun  shines  greatly  reduce  the  mean  tem- 
perature. The  fruit,  moreover,  under  these  rough 
and  ready  coverings  lacks  colour  and  flavour  as 
compared  with  fully  exposed  wall  Peaches.  When, 
however,  the  crop  is  gathered  and  the  roots  persist 
in  forcing  leaf  and  wood  growth,  a  most  wholesome 
check  may  be  produced  by  throwing  out  a  semi-cir- 
cular trench  from  4  feet  to  8  feet  away  from  the 
boles  of  the  trees,  more  or  less  according  to  their 
size,  and  leaving  it  open  until  the  leaves  fall. 
With  these  remarks  upon  the  ripening  of  roots, 
shoots,  and  frnits,  I  will  leave  the  amateur  to  shape 
his  course  according  to  his  means,  and  proceed  to 
operations  which  must  be  performed  in  good  as 
well  as  in  adverse  seasons.  Taking  my  notes  seria- 
tim, the  first  fruit  upon  my  list  is  the 

Steawbbbby, 
whose  vagaries  more  frequently  than  its  produce 
has  been  in  everyone's  mouth  throughout  the  past 
season.  The  great  work  in  this  department  has 
been  the  chopping  and  breaking  up  of  old  beds, 
as  few,  I  think,  will  trust  them  again  after  the 
second  or  third  year  from  planting.  It  is  an  ill 
vrind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  one  thing 
the  wet  summer  has  placed  within  our  reach  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  strong  runners.  If  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  weather,  broad  plantations 
made  in  August  wiU  now  be  growing  freely  with 
every  prospect  of  the  plants  producing  good  crops 
next  season.  A  very  good  grower  has  said  strong 
plants  may  be  put  out  at  any  time  provided  the  soil 
works  well,  and  so  they  may,  but  August  is  the 
month,  as  they  get  thoroughly  established  and  are 
safe  from  frost-lifting  through  the  winter.  Plants 
in  4  inch  pots  may  still  be  put  out,  but  weak 
ones  will  be  just  as  forward  twelve  months 
hence  if  placed  in  nursery  beds  and  transferred 
to  their  permanent  quarters  next  April.  Where 
ground  is  plentiful  and  in  perfect  tilth,  good 
work  may  be  made  and  time  saved  by  planting  in 


September,  but  otherwise  I  should  prefer  giving  it 
a  winter  fallow,  manuring  and  trenching  in  dry, 
frosty  weather.  If  old  beds  which  have  done  well 
or  cannot  be  spared  have  not  been  cleared  of  runners 
and  top-dressed,  the  owner  can  hardly  claim  credit 
for  having  done  his  best,  as  this  work  should  have 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  end  of  August. 
When  cleared  of  the  runners  and  weeds  by  hoeing 
in  preference  to  shallow  forking,  the  beds  should  be 
well  surfaced  with  fresh  compost,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  mixture  of  strong  loam, 
charred  earth,  and  lime  rubble,  or,  lacking  this,  old 
compost  from  Vine  and  Peach  borders,  and  dis- 
carded Melon  soil  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect. 
Many  growers  use  rich  rotten  manure,  but  I  give 
preference  to  rich  soil  certainly  for  packing  round 
the  old  stools  from  which  young  roots  are  now 
pushing  freely.  When  the  roots  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  this,  the  best  of  all  materials  for  keeping 
them  fresh  and  healthy  through  the  winter,  the 
mulch  of  strong  manure  will  do  good  service  early 
in  the  spring. 

Easpbeeeies, 
like  the  preceding,  cannot  be  neglected  with  im- 
punity, especially  where  the  young  canes  are  gross 
and  numerous  and  the  district  is  unfavourable  to 
perfect  maturity.  Having  cut  out  all  the  old  canes 
and  thinned  the  weak  ones  of  the  current  year, 
those  left  fall  length  should  be  loosely,  but  securely 
girdled  to  the  stakes  or  trellises,  not  only  to  main- 
tain a  Beat  and  tidy  appearance,  but  also  to  prevent 
the  twisting  and  battering  of  the  canes  and  foliage 
by  wind  and  rain  in  the  autumn.  If  new  planta- 
tions are  contemplated,  superfluous  growths,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  must  not  be  cut  out,  as  they  may 
be  wanted.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  by  trenching  and  manuring 
and  the  addition  of  fresh,  light  soil,  burnt  earth, 
and  the  like  being  precisely  the  same  as  for  Straw- 
berries. The  staple,  however,  should  be  much 
lighter,  and  the  better  to  secure  this  we  frequently 
work  in  a  large  bulk  of  old  Mushroom  manure  and 
very  rotten  leaf-mould.  Planting  too  often  is 
allowed  to  stand  over  until  after  the  established 
plantations  are  dressed  in  the  winter,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  prepare  the  ground  in  September  and 
transfer  the  young  canes  before  the  leaves  fall. 
They  then  make  new  roots  at  once,  and  not  un- 
frequently  bear  a  little  fruit  the  following  year; 
whereas  spring  planting  means  cutting  down  to  the 
ground  line  for  a  growth  which  is  neither  so  regular 
nor  so  strong  the  first  season.  Like  the  Strawberry, 
the  Raspberry  anchors  rather  deeply  into  well-pre- 
pared soil,  and  these  perennial  roots  support  the 
stools  in  the  driest  seasons,  but  the  most  valuable 
supporters  of  the  crop  of  fruit  are  always  found 
upon  the  surface ;  hence  the  importance  of  light, 
rich  top-dressings,  not  only  for  feeding,  but  also  for 
their  protection  from  frost  in  winter  and  drought 
in  summer. 

Gathering  Fbuit 
of  various  kinds  will  now  demand  daily  attention. 
The  harvesting  of  early  Apples  in  many  gardens  will 
not  be  heavy,  but  the  lighter  the  crop  the  more  im- 
portant the  work,  as  each  fruit  must  be  taken  at 
the  right  moment,  i.e.,  when  it  parts  freely  at  the 
stalk  on  being  turned  gently  upward  with  the 
hand.  Pears  in  like  manner  must  be  well  looked 
after,  as  some  varieties  I  find  are  still  quite  green,  yet 
they  part  freely  when  turned  as  I  have  suggested. 
Early  Apples  and  Pears  are  not  improved  by  hang- 
ing until  they  are  dead  ripe,  neither  will  they  keep 
for  many  hours  after  being  stored ;  hence  the  wis- 
dom of  commencing  early  and  taking  the  most 
forward  from  day  to  day  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
required  for  use. 

ArBicoTS 
are  later  than  I  have  known  them  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years ;  they  are  also  flat  and  deficient  in 
flavour.  In  good  seasons  when  they  are  really  de- 
licious, the  gluttonous  wasp  is  down  upon  the  fruit, 
but  this  year  he  is  absent,  and  the  only  enemy,  the 
earwig,  driven,  I  suppose,  by  hunger,  is  trjing  to 
force  its  way  into  the  ripest  parts  of  the  most  pro- 
mising Moorparks.  Apricots,  I  believe,  in  Scotland 
are  sometimes  quite  as  late  as  mid-season  Peaches, 
and  this  condition,  thanl^s  to  a  sunless  summer,  just 


now  is  our  case  in  the  west  midlands.  Fine  fruit 
of  Moorpark  and  the  Peach  Apricot,  two  of  the 
best  for  dessert,  should  hang  until  fairly  ripe, 
but  ordinary  samples  may  be  detached  when  rather 
hard  near  the  stalk  and  placed  on  shelves  in  dry, 
airy  vineries  to  soften  for  preserving. 

MOBELLO  CHBBBIES, 

a  most  abundant  crop  this  season,  are  fine  and  well 
coloured,  but  now  require  hard,  dry  weather  to 
check  the  tendency  to  decay.  In  years  gone  by  I 
always  pegged  or  nailed  in  the  summer  shoots,  but 
now  leave  them  alone,  and  find  the  fruit  keeps  fresh 
and  plump  longest  where  the  canopy  of  foliage  is 
most  abundant.  Morellos  from  this  time  forward 
wUl  be  found  invaluable  for  ringing  changes  with 
Plums  and  Apples  for  pastry  purposes,  especially 
where  the  latter  are  not  over  plentiful.  Birds  and 
squirrels,  however,  have  a  great  liking  for  them, 
and  the  latter  soon  make  a  considerable  clearance, 
but  they  do  not  care  to  place  themselves  behind 
really  good  nets  with  meshes  too  small  for  egress  in 
time  of  danger.  To  circumvent  these  graceful 
enemies  and  at  the  same  time  to  ward  off  heavy 
rain,  we  place  broad  coping  boards  over  a  few  of 
the  best  trees,  set  others  edgewise  upon  the  ground 
a  foot  or  more  from  the  wall  and  strain  sound 
pilchard  netting  in  front  of  them.  In  order  to 
secure  a  lasting  supply  the  nets  should  be  raised 
occasionally  on  fine  days,  not  only  to  let  in  a  free 
current  of  fresh  dry  air,  but  also  to  favour  the 
removal  of  all  damaged  and  mouldy  drupes,  as  one 
faulty  fruit  soon  infects  others  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Figs, 
so  promising  early  in  the  spring,  have  had  a  bad 
time,  especially  on  cold,  heavy  soils  and  in  low, 
damp  situations.  Cold,  drenching  rains  upon  our 
soil  has  forced  a  strong,  sappy  growth  of  wood,  and 
the  fruit  seems  more  inclined  to  rot  than  to  ripen. 
That  a  severe  winter  will  tell  adversely  upon  such 
soft  immature  wood,  there  exists  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  but  here,  as  with  Peaches,  something  surely 
may  be  done  to  arrest  growth  before  autumn  frosts 
nip  the  foliage.  A  good  crop  of  promising  fruit 
may  justify  inaction,  but  lacking  anything  short  cf 
half  a  crop  the  preservation  of  the  trees  should  have 
the  most  careful  consideration.  The  timely  removal 
of  heavy  mulching  should  form  the  first  step,  then 
a  trench  may  be  thrown  out  round  each  tree  quite 
down  to  the  drainage,  and  the  better  to  preserve 
the  tips  of  the  roots  the  ball  thus  formed  may  be 
lightly  covered  with  dry  Fern  or  long  stable  litter. 
The  shoots,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  kept 
thinly  and  closely  nailed  in  to  the  walls,  and  glass 
copings,  now  lying  idle,  will  do  quite  as  good 
service  over  extra  fine  trees  as  they  did  early  in  the 
spring  over  flowering  Peaches.  If  these  precautions 
d  0  not  save  trees  in  unfavourable  situations,  the  sooner 
Fig  culture  in  the  open  air  is  given  up  the  better, 
especially  by  those  who  have  forcing  houses,  cold 
houses,  or  glass  sheds  to  depend  upon,  and  battling 
with  tlie  elements  is  little  better  than  a  fruitless 
hobby. 

Soil  and  Composts. 
Preparations  for  another  season  should  now  be 
made  by  getting  in  a  good  supply  of  loam  and  turf 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Turf,  owing 
to  the  incessant  rain,  is  not  in  good  condition  for 
stacking  in  large  solid  masses,  but  it  may  be  cut, 
and  when  the  sods  have  lain  exposed  for  a  time 
they  may  be  carted  and  piled  up  in  narrow  ridges. 
September  and  October  are  the  best  months  for 
out  tingturf,asthe  roots  of  thedifferent  Grasse  s  at  this 
time  are  ripe  and  last  longer  than  when  cat  in  the 
spring.  All  gardeners  know  full  well  the  value  of 
good  fibry  turf,  and  the  favoured  few  are  allowed  to 
forward  their  employers'  interests  by  taking  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  best  of  each  kind  for  their 
use;  but,  alas,  in  too  many  places  a  hint  at  a  dig 
into  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  a  good  old  sheep 
pasture,  although  for  their  master's  benefit,  is  looked 
upon  as  sacrilege.  The  upper  crnst,  that  is,  the 
sward,  is  best,  but  good,  sound  pastures  contain  a  . 
substratum  which  is  not  bad,  and  the  most  fasti- 
dious stander-in-his-own-light  would  hardly  refuse 
a  thin  layer  of  this  if  the  gardener  approached  thei 
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subject  in  a  shrewd  and  proper  spirit.  Given  a 
good  field  rich  in  rolling  mounds  and  hillocks,  I 
would  suggest  an  improvement  in  contour  by  lifting 
the  turf,  very  thin,  be  it  understood,  casting  away 
the  inner  crust,  and  relaying  the  liirf  in  a  way  that 
a  head  steward  should  be  none  the  wiser.  Going  a 
step  further,  an  out-of-the-way  piece  might  be 
stripped  of  the  top  spit.  Grass  included,  made  good 
with  rich  garden  soil,  load  for  load,  and  thickly 
seeded.  Men  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw  ; 
gardeners  cannot  grow  good  fruits  and  plants  with- 
out good  soil,  and  this  they  should  be  allowed  to 
have.  Turf,  however,  is  not  the  only  commodity 
which  the  gardener  covets  and  must  have,  but  this 
forms  the  staple  of  all  his  composts.  Loams 
alone  may  be  classed  as  light,  soft,  heavy,  sandy, 
clayey,  and  calcareous.  Each  of  these  may  be  one 
plant's  food  and  another  plant's  poison,  but  all  of 
them  can  be  made  to  do  their  work  by  blending 
and  correcting  with  sand,  charcoal,  bones,  burnt 
earth,  lime  rabble,  leaf-mould,  manure,  peat,  and  a 
host  of  other  materials  too  numerous  to  mention. 
These  in  large  or  small  quantities  should  always 
be  at  hand,  soils  in  the  open  air  and  thatched  or 
otherwise  protected  from  snow  and  rain.  Correc- 
tives under  cover,  and  in  some  cases  protected  from 
the  exhausting  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

W.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Contimied.) 

Sambucus  (Elder).  — The  common  Elder  (S. 
nigra)  is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  though  the  cut-leaved  and  golden 
and  variegated  varieties  of  it  are.  That  the 
Elder  is  really  a  beautiful  tree  when  old  and 
well  developed  is  admitted  by  all.  We  do  not 
recommend  planting  young  common  Elders  for 
ornament,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  in 
forming  new  gardens  fine  old  Elders  are  among 
the  natural  growth  of  the  place,  and  when 
such  is  the  case  a  few  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  and  cultivated  by  pruning  and  other 
means  into  handsome  specimens,  always  remem- 
bering that  the  Elder  likes  rich,  moist  soil  and 
an  open,  airy  situation,  these  conditions  being 
generally  found  where  the  Elder  grows  wild. 
A  large  Elder  tree  with  branches  sweeping  the 
turf  is  no  mean  object  on  a  lawn  at  midsummer 
when  covered  with  its  flower  clusters,  or  again 
in  autumn  when  in  berry.  The  golden  variety 
(foliis  aureis)  is  becoming  very  common — far  too 
common,  in  fact — for,  like  all  very  conspicuous 
objects  in  garden  landscape,  it  requires  to  be 
employed  with  caution,  otherwise  a  .spotty  effect 
wUl  be  produced.  The  same  remark  applies, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  variegated  golden 
and  silver-leaved  Elders.  The  Parsley-leaved 
or  (Jut-leaved  Elder  (laciniata)  is  a  most  elegant 
shrub,  and  should  be  preferred  to  the  common, 
as  it  is  ornamental  in  a  small  state.  As  it  grows, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  form  itself  into  a  round 
symmetrical  bush  or  small  tree.  A  highly  orna- 
mental shrub  is  the  Scarlet-berried  Elder  (S. 
racemosa),  which  is  like  the  common  kin<l  in 
growth  and  foliage,  but  instead  of  black  berries  it 
has  dense  clusters  of  brilliant  scarlet  fruits.  Un- 
fortunately, this  beautiful  shrub  is  capricious  in 
English  shrubberies,  as  it  is  seldom  seen  in  per- 
fection of  berry.  Its  natural  home  is  in  alpine 
valley.s,  where  in  August  and  September  it  rivals 
the  Mountain  Ash  in  splendour  of  fruit  colour. 
In  hill  districts  it  may  be  grown  and  fruited 
successfully,  but  it  must  always  have  a  cool  and 
moist  spot  selected  for  it,  The  cut-leaved  va- 
riety of  it,  named  serratifolia,  is  an  extremely 
elegant  ehrub,  the  pinnate  leaves  being  cut 
deeply. 
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The  Californian  Elder  (S.  californica)  was 
brought  into  notice  a  few  years  ago  by  M. 
Carriere._  It  is  said  to  be  very  ornamental, 
elegant  in  growth,  and  produces  its  flower  crop 
from  early  summer  till  autumn. 

Schizandra.  —  Of  this 
genus  of  climbing  shrubs 
two  are  hardy  enough  for 
open-air  culture,  and  may 
be  employed  in  clothing 
walls,  arbours,  and  the  like. 
These  are  S.  chinensis,  a 
native  of  Northern  China, 
and  S.  coccLnea,  an  old  in- 
troduction from  North  Ame- 

;a.  Both  have  tall,  slender,  twining  stems, 
large  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  case  of  S.  chinensis,  by  sma'l  scar- 
let berries.  Neither  kind  is  important,  and 
both  are  difficult  to  obtam. 

Schizophragmi  bydrang'eoides  (Climbing 
Hydrangea).  -A  climbing  shrub  (an  illustration 
of  which  is  here  given)  from  Japan,  allied  to 
the  Hydrangea.  Its  tall,  slender  stems  send 
out  roots  which  fix  the  plant  to  a  wall,  and  when 
fully  grown  it  produces  in  favourable  situations 
flat  clusters  of  white  or  pinkish  flowers  similar 
to  those  of  Hydrangea.  It  is  an  interesting, 
but  not  important  shrub,  and  has  not  yet  come 
into  general  cultivation. 


attractive.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  sized  trees, 
having  when  old  a  wide  spreading  head  with 
huge  limbs.  The  long  pinnate  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  which  they  retain  until  they 
fall  in  autumn.     It  has  such  a  diflferent  style  of 


Flowers  of  St.  Anthony's  Nut  Tree  (Staphylea  pinnata) 

growth  from  that  of  most  other  trees  that  it  is 
indispensable  in  large  and  small  gardens,  and 
where  space  is  limited  it  may  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  hard  pruning.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it,  one  with  a  drooping  growth,  one 
of  the  best  of  all  pendulous  trees,  and  there  is 
also  a  variegated-leaved  kind,  which,  however, 


Coral  Berry  or  Indian  Currant  (Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris). 

Solanum  crispum  (Potato  Tree). — This,  the 
only  ornamental  specits  in  the  genus  hardy 
enough  for  the  open  air,  is  a  beautiful  small 
tree,  that  in  the  southern  and  coast  districts 
may  be  grown  entirely  without  protection,  but 
in  other  parts  needs  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  Fully 
grown,  it  reaches  from  12  feet  to  l<i  feet  in 
height,  forms  a  dense  spreading  head  of  foliage, 
and  in  late  summer  produces,  in  large  clusters, 
an  abundance  of  flowers  of  a  rich  purple-blue 
colour.  In  the  most  favoured  spots  its  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  small  whitish  berries.  When 
grown  against  a  wall  it  is  advisable  to  prune  it 
vigorously  every  autumn,  otherwise  it  is  injured 
by  frosts,  but  when  it  thrives  as  a  standard, 
pruning  is  unnecessary.  It  is  a  native  of  Cliili, 
having  been  introduced  many  years  ago,  and  is 
easUy  procurable  in  nurseries. 

Sophora  japonica  (Pagoda  Tree). —One  of 
the  liuest  of  ornamental  flowering  trees,  being 
elegant  in  foliage,  and  in  September  when 
covered  with  clusters  of  white  bloom  it  is  highly 


Stuartia  virginica. 

is  not  satisfactory,  as  its  variegation  is  seldom 
very  consjiicuous. 

Spartium  junceum  (Rush,  or  Spanish 
Broom). —  A  valuable  flowering  shrub,  as  it 
always  blooms  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, when  shrubberies  are  for  the  most  part 
flowerlees.     It  is  a  thin-growing  alirub,  reaching 
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8  feet  or  10  feet  high,  with  Rush-like  shoots  that 
bear  so  few  leaves  as  to  appear  leafless.  The 
flowers  (see  illustration,  p.  284)  are  large,  Pea- 
blossom  shaped,  and  proiucad  in  erect  clusters. 
They  are  of  a  brilliant  clear  yellow  and  very 
fragrant.  It  is  a  useful  shrub  for  planting  in 
dry,  poor  soils,  where,  like  the  common  Broom, 
it  does  well.  As  it  grows  rapidly,  small  plants, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  in  nur- 
series, may  be  used.  A  native  of  South  Europe 
and  perfectly  hardy. 

Staphylea  (Bladder  Nut). — There  are  three 
species  in  cultivation,  viz,,  S.  trifolia,  S.  col- 
chica  and  S.  pinnata  (illustrations  of  two  of 
which  are  here  given),  but  only  the  Colchio 
species  is  important  as  a  fine-flowering  shrub. 
S.  pinnata  is  a  common  native  shrub  of  strag- 
gling growth  and  has  pinnate.  Elder-like  leaves, 


and  warmer  parts  of  these  islands.  It  has  long 
trailing  shoots  and  handsome  deep  green,  pin- 
nate foliage.  Its  flowers  are  small,  whitish, 
and  fragrant,  and  produced  in  early  summer. 
It  must  have  a  sheltered  aunny  wall,  and  during 
severe  frosts  be  protected  in  some  simple  way. 

Stuartia. — A  small  genus  of  exceedingly 
beautiful  deciduous  shrubs  allied  to  the  Ca- 
mellia, and  among  the  rarest  and  choicest  of  all 
hardy  flowering  shrubs.  Three  species  are  now 
in  English  gardens,  these  being  S.  virginica  (see 
cut)  and  S.  pentagyna,  both  natives  of  North 
America,  and  introduced  during  the  last  century, 
while  the  Japanese  species,  S.  pseudo  Camellia, 
is  of  recent  introduction.  The  commonest  and 
best  known  species  is  S.  virginica,  of  which  there 
may  be  found  fine  specimens  in  several  old 
English   gardens.     When   fully   grown   it   is  a 


but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  in 
gardens  in  Sussex  and  other  coast  counties  both 
are  perfectly  hardy.  The  finest  specimens  we 
have  seen  are  growing  in  a  rather  moist,  light 
soil  in  situations  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  but 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  tree  and 
shrub  growth.  Both  these  Stuartias  are  of  slow 
growth.  The  new  species,  S.  pseudo-Camellia, 
has  been  exhibited  in  flower  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  It  resembles  in  growth,  foliage,  and 
habit  the  other  two,  but  its  flowers  are  difl'erent, 
being  larger,  whiter,  and  have  the  stamens 
yellow  instead  of  red.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
at  present,  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  others,  as  it  has 
withstood  full  exposure  for  the  past  few  years  in 
the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  in  Surrey.  These 
Stuartias  are  so  beautiful  when  in  bloom  that 
they  deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  love  hardy 


Colchio  Bladder  Nut  (Staphylea  colchica' 


The  climbing  Hydrangea  (Schizopkragina  bydrangeoides). 


and  in  autumn  is  conspicuous  by  its  bladder- like 
capsules,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  for  a  select 
shrubbery,  neither  is  S.  trifolia  from  North 
America,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
last  by  its  trifoliate  leaves.  S.  colchica  with 
pinnate  leaves  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  and  attains 
a  height  of  6  feet,  producing  abundantly  in 
early  summer  large  terminal  clusters  of  snow- 
white  flowers.  Coming  from  the  Caucasus,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  grows  well  in  any  good  soil 
and  seems  to  prefer  partial  shade.  It  is  now 
commonly  forced  into  flower  in  early  spring  for 
the  greenhouse.  It  is  worthy  of  a  select  spot 
in  a  shrubbery  where  it  should  never  suflor 
from  overcrowding. 

Stauntonia  hexaphylla.  —  A  handsome 
evergreen  twining  shrub  from  China,  hirdy 
enough  for  open-air  wall  culture  in  the  south 


handsomely  shaped  bush  of  rounded  ai-d  spread- 
ing growth,  and  reaching  from  0  feet  to  10  feet 
high.  In  early  summer,  usually  about  May,  it 
produces  its  lovely  blossoms,  which  are  about 
3  inches  across,  and  in  shape  like  those  of  a 
single  Rose.  The  petals  are  of  a  soft  creamy 
white  and  surround  a  tuft  of  deep  crimson-red 
stamens — a  charming  contrast  to  the  pale  green 
foliage.  S.  pentagyna,  also  labelled  in  some 
gardens  Malachodendron  ovatum,  is  a  rather 
larger  and  taller  growing  shrub,  but  its  flowers 
are  very  similar,  being  white,  with  the  tuft  of 
stamens  longer  and  with  five  distinct  styles  ; 
hence  the  specific  name.  Its  native  habitat  is 
said  to  be  farther  northwards  than  that  of  vir- 
ginica, which  is  found  wild  in  the  moist,  shady 
woods  of  Virginia  and  adjoining  States.  S. 
pentagyna  is  therefore  considered  the  hardiest, 


flowering  shrubs,  and  though  they  are  said  to 
be  capricious  in  their  requirements,  there  must 
be  numerous  gardens  where  the  exact  conditions 
suited  to  them  could  be  found. 

Sty  rax  (Storax). — The  Japanese  species  of 
this  small  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs  are  pretty 
when  in  flower,  and  though  as  yet  rare  in 
gardens,  are  likely  to  become  generally  culti- 
vated. S.  serrulata  (also  called  S.  japonica)  is 
the  best,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  shrub.  It  has 
not  been  long  enough  in  cultivation  to  show  to 
what  size  it  wiU  grow  in  this  country,  but  in 
•Japan  it  is  said  to  be  a  tall  tree.  Here  it  is 
known  only  as  a  dense-growing  shrub  of  neat 
habit.  Its  flowers,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across,  in  shape  like  a  shallow  bell  and  pure 
white,  with  a  tuft  of  yellow  stamens,  are  pro- 
fusely borne  singly  on  thin  stalks  on  the  under 
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Bides  of  the  flattish  branches,  and,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  foliage,  have  a  pretty  appearance 
about  midsummer.  S.  virgata,  a  variety  of  S. 
serrulata,  is  also  in  cultivation.  Both  grow 
freely  in  the  open  border  in  good  soil  and  a 
light  position,  and  seem  to  be  thoroughly  suit- 
able for  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  warm 
districts.  The  North  American  species,  S. 
americana  and  S.  pulverulenta,  are  not  so 
desirable,  as  they  do  not  flower  so  freely, 
and  are  also  more  rare.  They  have  white 
flowers,  of  a  similar  size  and  shape  to  those  of 
the  Japanese  species,  and  make  small-sized 
shrubs,  but  are  fitted  only  for  botanical  collec- 
tions. The  Japanese  S.  serrulata  is  now  becoming 
common  in  some  of  the  best  tree  nurseries,  and 
is  readily  obtainable.  S.  officinalis,  which  yields 
the  Storax  of  commerce,  is  grown  in  botanical 
gardens,  but  is  not  so  ornamental  as  the  Japanese 
species. 

Symphoricarpus  (Snowberry,  or  St.  Peter's 
Wort). — The  common  Snowberry,  S.  racemosus, 
is  a  familiar  shrub  in  most  gardens,  and  when 
covered  with  a  profuse  crop  of  snow-white  ber- 
ries, about  the  size  of  large  peas,  has  a  pretty 
appearance  in  a  shrubbery.  It  is  not  a  select 
shrub,  and  we  would  exclude  it  from  a  choice  col- 
lection. The  other  spscies,  S.  vulgaris,  the  Coral 
Berry,  or  Indian  Currant,  with  small  purplish 
berries  in  clusters,  and  the  Wolf  Berry  (S.  occi- 
dentalis)  are  of  similar  merit.  Their  flowers  are 
not  showy,  their  growth  is  not  neat,  and  they  are 
apt  to  smother  choicer  things.  Their  chief  value 
is  for  undergrowth  in  woods,  or  ornamental 
covert  (as  birds  eat  the  berries)  in  pleasure 
ground.',  and  all  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  under  almost  any  circumstances  Of 
S.  vulgaris,  there  is  a  pretty  variety,  with  the 
foliage  variegated  with  green  and  yellow.  It  is 
now  common,  and  being  so  hardy  and  vigorous, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  variegated  shrubs. 

Symplocos  (Sweet  Leaf). — As  the  species  of 
this  genus  (allied  to  Styrax)  are  of  doubtful 
hardiness  and  all  very  uncommon,  they  can  only 
be  recommended  for  botanical  collections.  The 
species  in  cultivation  include  S.  japonica,  from 
Japan,  S.  cratsegoides,  and  S.  tinctoria,  from  the 
Southern  United  States.  S.  tinctoria  has  small, 
fragrant,  yellow  flowers  in  clusters,  and  grows  a 
few  feet  high,  but,  like  the  others,  requires  pro- 
tection to  succeed  well. 


pnrpose;  they  neither  protect  nor  preserve;  but  send 
their  roots  into  the  mortar,  In  this  way  loosening 
the  bricks  or  stones.  These  may  and  should  cer- 
tainly be  cut  out  root  and  branch,  but  leave  the  Ivy 
untouched,  as  molesting  it  often  means  spoiling  a 
picture  of  exceeding  beauty  and  interest. — E.  C. 


HEDGES  OF  FLOWERING  PLA.NTS. 
Hedges  formed  with  Evergreens  are  commonly 
met  with,  but  evergreen  and  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  are  not  much  used  for  the  pnrpose.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  are  always  admissible  where  non- 
flowering  plants  are  used,  but  I  think  that  flowering 
shrubs  should  have  the  preference  when  divisional 
lines  are  required  in  the  pleasure  grounds  or  to 
divide  the  vegetable  ground  from  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
den. We  might  make  good  use  of  many  of  the  quick- 
growing,  deciduous-flowering  shrubs  and  Roses  in 
such  positions.  The  suitability  of  the  common  and 
hardy  kinds  of  Roses  to  form  a.  hedge  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  garden  near  here,  where  there  is  a  hedge 
nearly  200  yards  long  formed  with  many  sorts  of 
Roses,  including  several  varieties  of  the  Scotch 
Brier,  York  and  Lancaster,  Maiden's  Blush,  the  old 
pink  Moss,  the  Cabbage,  and  various  other  kinds. 
If  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years  these  Roses  will 
send  up  a  lot  of  suckers,  by  which  it  is  easy  to  in- 
crease their  numbers.  This  hedge  in  the  season 
produces  more  Roses  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
garden  for  many  miles  around. 

With  regard  to  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  one 
has  only  to  see  the  crimson-flowering  Currant  (Ribes 
atrosanguineum)  and  ForsythiaFortuneigrowingand 
flowering  side  by  side  in  the  spring  to  be  convinced 
how  effective  these  plants  would  be,  grown  as  a 
hedge  either  together  or  separately.  In  sheltered 
situations  Leycesteria  formosa  would  make  a  beauti- 
ful hedge,  and  Hydrangea  paniculata  grown  in  this 
way  and  lightly  pruned  would  have  a  pretty  effect. 
The  pink  and  white  Weigelas  and  the  Mock  Orange 
(Philadelphus),  if  not  pruned  too  hard,  will  make 
grand  lines  in  many  places  where  only  ordinary 
Evergreens  are  now  to  be  seen.  Amongst  evergreen 
flowering  shrubs,  none  is  more  beautiful  for  this 
purpose  than  Kalmia  latifolia  it  allowed  to  grow  its 
own  way.  Berberis  Darwini  is  another  beautiful 
plant  for  a  hedge  where  there  is  space.  Such 
hedges  are  not  desirable  in  all  directions  about  the 
garden,  but  there  are  plenty  of  places  where  one  or 
more  of  them  might  be  used  with  advantage. 

J.  C.C 


and  hardier  foliage  than  any  we  now  possess,  by 
mingling  the  blood  of  this  Japanese  species  with 
that  of  some  of  the  catawbiense  varieties. —  Garden 
and  Forest. 

Hydrangea  paniculata. — This  is  just  now  an 
object  of  great  beauty  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Ghiswick  employed  as  an 
edging  to  beds  of  Evergreens.  Mr.  Barron  is  quite 
right  when  he  says  that  in  order  to  flower  this  plant 
finely — such,  for  instance,  as  at  Chiswick — it  should 
be  planted  in  rich  soil,  and  ought  to  be  cut  down 
close  to  the  ground  every  year.  A  starved  Hydrangea 
paniculata  is  a  pitiable  sight,  and  plants  that  are 
not  cut  down  produce  poor  trusses  of  bloom.  It 
does  best  in  a  fairly  light  soil  and  in  a  sunny 
situation.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  have  an 
open  porous  soil  if  it  be  planted  on  a  north  aspect.  I 
have  foond  it  impatient  of  a  wet  and  soddened  one. 
It  seems  to  be  a  plant  loving  sunshine,  and  that  is 
why  I  would  recommend  planting  it  in  a  sunny 
position.  It  also  makes  an  excellent  plant  for 
cultivation  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration. 
— R.  D. 


Ivy  on  buildings — There  is  no  greater  fallacy 
f  xistii.g  in  respect  ro  the  Ivy  than  that  it  is  destruc- 
tive to  buildings, of  whatever  material  these  maybe 
composed.  It  is  popularly  considered  just  as  in- 
jurious to  the  ruined  tower  or  abbey  as  to  the 
wooden  cottage  or  villa,  though  it  is  as  harmless, 
and  more  so  than  the  Virginian  Creeper  which  is 
allowed  to  ramble  unmolested  into  every  nook  and 
corner.  The  greatest  use  of  the  Ivy  is  for  the  pnr- 
pose of  adornment.  What  beauty  is  there  in  a 
tower  or  ruin  without  its  mantling  of  Ivy,  that 
keeps  the  stonework  from  crnmbling,  and  gives  a 
delightful  pictnresqueness,  such  as  every  other 
creeper  fails  to  do  ?  These  few  remarks  are  prompted 
by  what  I  saw  recently  at  Rievaulx  Abbey,  a  famous 
monastic  pile  in  Yorkshire,  and  one,  perhaps,  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  ruined  abbeys  in  that  county. 
In  the  course  of  repairs  it  was  thought  fit  to  remove 
the  Ivy  that  mantled  over  the  crumbling  walls  at 
the  east  end  of  the  magnificent  ruins,  and  it  was 
therefore  shorn  of  much  of  its  beauty.  It  was  done 
no  dcubt  by  a  person  who  was  not  sufficiently  versed 
in  the  Ivy  to  recognise  its  preserving  qualities.  It 
should  certainly  be  kept  from  hiding  delicate 
tracery,  windows,  or  doors  of  architectural  interest, 
but  to  tear  it  from  a  bare  wall  is  needless  inter- 
ference with  a  climber  that  shields  from  rain,  snow 
and  storm.  But  there  are  certain  things  on  ruins 
that  should  be  removed,  and  those  are  the  mural 
trees  that  we  occasionally  find  flourishing  at  the 
summit  of  some  ancient  pile.    Trees  serve  no  useful 


Judas  Tree  fruiting.— At  page  210  of  The 
Garden,  Sept  8,  "W.  0.,Fota,Cork,"notes  inanswer 
to  some  correspondent,  asking  whether  Cercis  sili- 
quastrum  lipens  seeds  in  this  country,  that  it  does  so 
in  Cork,  but  as  the  Irish  climate  is  not  exactly  a 
guide  for  our  English  one,  it  may  interest  the  querist 
to  know  that  I  have  occasionally  seen  it  ripen  seeds 
at  Tew  Park,  Oxon,  which  is  by  no  means  a  mild 
place,  but  situated  on  high  table  land.  It  grows  on 
a  lawn,  not  against  a  wall,  nor  in  a  particularly 
sheltered  spot.  One  year  I  specially  remember  be- 
ing struck  with  this  Judas  Tree  in  autumn,  as  it 
presented  almost  the  appearance  of  a  tree  in  flower. 
The  seed-pods  were  numerous,  and  when  the  sun 
shone  through  them,  they  had  a  beautiful  reddish 
purple  appearance. — H.  R. 

Rhododendron  brachycarpum. — This  hand- 
some and  exceedingly  hardy  species  of  Rhododen- 
dron, a  native  of  Japan,  is  a  tall,  wide-branching 
shrub,  which,  in  its  native  country,  sometimes  at- 
tains the  height  of  10  feet.  It  has  the  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  the  North  American  R  cataw- 
biense. The  flowers  are  pale  yellow  or  cream  colour, 
the  upper  lobes  of  the  corolla  handsomely  spotted 
with  green  on  their  inner  surface.  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  mountain  regions  of  Northern  and 
Central  Japan,  covering  vast  tracts  on  Mount  Fusi- 
yama  above  the  limits  of  tree-growth,  just  as  R. 
catawbiense  covers  the  upper  treeless  slopes  of 
Uoan  Mountain  in  North  Carolina.  Its  foliage  is 
not  burned  cr  injured  during  the  most  Fevere  win- 
ters, and  its  flower  buds  never  suffer.  These  facts 
suggest  the  possibility  of  creating  a  new  race  of 
garden  Rhododendrons  with  light-coloured  flowers 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    HOL-JSEUX. 

DEFORMED  BUDS. 

In  some  seasons  deformed  buds  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  very  numerous,  and  the  cause  of  their 
formation  is  very  perplexing  to  many  growers. 
What  is  meant  by  deformed  buds  is,  after  having 
swollen  to  a  large  size  instead  of  unfolding  their 
florets  in  an  even  manner,  they  split  in  unequal 
parts  and  become  forked  and  irregular  in  form. 
Another  kind   of  deformity  to   which  the  va- 
rieties Golden  Queen  of  England  and  Bronze 
Queen  of  England  are  most  liable  is  as  follows : 
As  time  goes  on  and  the  florets  begin  to  unfold, 
it  is  seen  that  the  flower  has  a  confused  centre, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  it  has  many  centres. 
The  florets,  instead  of  all  incurving  in  a  central 
direction,   unfold   in   difl'erent   ways.     Flowers 
which  develop  thus  are  quite  useless,  and  no 
amount  of  dressing  or  arranging  of  the  florets 
can  make  them  presentable   for   any  purpose 
as    incurved    blooms.     The   centre,    about   an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  quite  hard  and  green  and 
covered  with  scales  over  the  florets.    When  this , 
is  removed  the  florets  unfold  some  in  a  forked 
manner,  some  flat,  and  others  pointing  outwards 
instead  of  all    incurving   towards   the   centre. 
Next  to  this  is  a  circle,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad  ;  in  this  the  florets  point  outwards. 
The  remainder   of  the   flower   is  divided  into 
parts  not  at  all  uniform,  either  in  size  or  growth. 
Such  monstrosities  as  these  are  perplexing  to 
the  grower  who  has  not  previously  had  any  ex- 
perience with  them.     No  doubt  these  deformed 
flowers  are  caused  by  a  check  to  the  growth  at 
some  stage   in  the   development   of  the   bud. 
The  most  frequent  cause  is  the  taking  of  the 
buds  at  too  early  a  stage.   Sometimes  the  flower- 
buds  will  be  formed  quite  a  month  earlier  than 
is  required,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain 
they  will  produce  blooms  of  the  kind  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

The  result  of  mismanaged  operations  in  the 
final  potting  of  the  plants,  such  as  not  press- 
ing the  soil  sufficiently  hard  into  the  pots, 
is  that  the  growth  becomes  soft  and  sappy. 
Premature  ripening  of  the  wood  is  owing  to  the 
plants  in  a  very  hot  and  dry  season  not  always 
receiving  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  at 
the  roots,  more  particularly  after  the  flower- 
buds  are  formed.  Plants  lacking  these  natural 
requirements  must  receive  a  check  in  some  way. 
One  more  reason  which  causes  the  plants  to 
develop  such  deformities  is  that  of  potting  them 
in  a  too  rich  soil  and  during  their  growth  feeding 
them  too  highly  with  strong  stimulants,  thus 
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causing  the  growths  to  be  soft,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  cannot  become  thoroughly  ripened. 
Some  growers  think  the  plants  cannot  be  grown 
too  strongly,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  Strong 
growth  is  required  to  perfect  good  blooms,  but 
it  must  be  built  up  gradually  and  firmly.  These 
are  the  principal  causes  of  deformed  buds  which 
are  so  disappointing  to  young  cultivators. 

TOP-DRESSING  THE  PLANTS. 
Much  benefit  is  derived  by  plants  for  whatever 
purpose  they  are  cultivated  by  top-dressing  them 
with  any  kind  of  material  calculated  to  encourage 
the  formation  and  increase  of  the  roots  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  With  Chrysanthemums,  as  with 
other  subjects,  surface  roots  form  an  important 
part  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plants.  The 
aim  should  be  to  encourage  as  many  surface  roots 
as  possible.  Plants  which  have  plenty  of  surface 
roots  are  in  much  better  condition  to  receive  stimu- 
lants than  are  plants  which  have  few.  Much  of  the 
success  in  procuring  broad  petals  in  both  the  in- 
curved and  Japanese  sections  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  surface  roots  the  plants  possess  after  the 
flower-buds  are  formed,  as  more  stimulants  can  be 
given  to  assist  the  development  of  the  florets.  The 
colours  of  each  variety  are  brought  out  more  clearly 
by  the  course  of  treatment  advised.  This  is  a  de- 
cided gain,  as  nothing  deteriorates  more  from  the 
appearance  of  any  variety  in  any  section  than  pale- 
coloured  blooms.  The  best  time  to  apply  a  top- 
dressing  to  the  plants  is  directly  after  the  buds  are 
formed,  which  will  be  from  the  commencement  of 
August  and  on  through  the  month  until  the  middle 
of  September,  varying  according  to  the  time  each 
variety  forms  its  flower-buds.  To  encourage  root 
action,  various  kinds  of  materials,  such  as  bone 
meal,  dissolved  bones,  &o.,  find  favour  with  growers. 
The  many  artificial  manures  advertised  are  all,  no 
doubt,  good  if  used  according  to  the  directions 
given  with  each.  Turfy  loam,  which  has  previously 
been  well  soaked  in  liquid  manure,  leaf  soil,  de- 
composed and  fresh  cow  manure,  also  horse  manure, 
answer  well. 

A  mixture  to  suit  all  classes  of  soil  and  localities 
may  be  prepared  as  follows :  partly  decayed  flbry 
loam  which  has  previously  had  the  fine  soil  taken 
out,  retaining  only  the  rough  fibry  parts,  thus  render- 
ing the  whole  more  porou?.  The  roots  show  a  ten- 
dency to  run  among  a  mixture  of  this  sort  more 
readily  than  when  the  soil  lies  closely  through  being 
so  fiue.  To  the  loam  add  the  same  quantity  of 
partly  decayed  horse  manure,  passing  this  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  which  prepares  it  better  for  mixing 
with  the  loam.  Soak  the  two  named  materials  in 
liquid  manure  ;  when  partly  dry  add  one  quarter  of 
a  part  of  bone  meal,  crushed  bones,  dissolved  bones, 
or  any  artificial  manure,  mixing  all  thoroughly 
together.  If  sufficient  room  has  not  been  left  in 
the  pot  at  potting  time  to  allow  of  this  top-dressing 
without  interfering  with  the  water  space,  a  narrow 
wall,  say  1  inch  above  the  rim,  must  be  built  up 
around  the  side  of  the  pot  with  the  roughest 
parts  of  the  compost.  This  will  form  sufficient 
space  inside  for  the  plant  to  have  as  mush  water 
as  is  required  at  any  time  without  having  to  apply 
it  a  second  time,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  ensure 
every  part  of  the  soil  in  the  pot  being  thoroughly 
soaked.  On  the  surface  of  the  old  soil  lay  a  covering 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  pressing  it  down  firmly, 
by  which  means  the  roots  will  lay  hold  of  the  new 
material  more  quickly  than  when  laid  on  loose.  For 
a  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  does 
not  dry  so  quickly  after  top-dressing  as  it  does 
when  no  top-dressing  is  applied.  To  prevent  the 
soil  being  washed  off  the  roots  when  watering  is 
being  done  a  piece  of  tile  or  slate  about  2  inches 
square  should  be  laid  on  the  surface. 

In  many  places  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  very 
troublesome,  as  they  scratch  off  the  new  soil  directly 
it  is  applied.  A  good  preventive  is  pieces  of  Thorn 
branches  laid  over  the  soil  in  the  pots.  E.  M. 


Perpetuation  of  sports. — The  time  is  fast 

approaching  when  the  appearance   of    sports    of 

t.       Chrysanthemums  which  promise  to  be  an  advance- 


ment upon  older  varieties  will  be  hailed  by  delight 
by  the  lucky  possessors  of  such.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  general  craving  for  novelties.  Chry- 
santhemums not  excepted ;  therefore  any  new  kind 
is  watched  with  eagerness.  The  question  which 
suggests  itself  to  those  who  have  not  had  experi- 
enc3  in  the  fixing  of  sports  is,  how  is  the  freak  in 
growth  to  be  secured  that  the  sported  flower  may 
go  out  as  an  independent  new  kind  if  it  be  worthy 
of  notice.  I  will  endeavour  to  make  this  part  as 
clear  to  the  uninitiated  as  possible.  The  present 
general  system  of  growing  Chrysanthemums  for  the 
production  of  large  blooms  is  not  favourable  to  in- 
creasing the  number  of  new  kinds  by  sports,  as  the 
side  shoots  are  taken  o£E  the  plants  as  they  grow, 
and  it  is  from  these  side  shoots  when  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  and  develop  flowers  that  a  number 
of  sports  appear.  The  best  method  of  fixing  the 
sport  and  obtaining  a  stock  of  plants  of  the  sported 
variety  is  as  follows:  If  one  branch  only  produces 
the  new  bloom  cut  away  all  other  branches.  Turn 
the  plant  out  of  the  pot  and  lay  it  on  its  side  in  a 
propagating  house  or  frame  which  has  bottom-heat, 
and  cover  the  roots  and  branches  with  Cocoa-nut 
fibre,  also  burjing  the  buds,  but  not  the  leaves. 
Secure  the  branch  firmly  so  that  it  cannot  move 
about,  as  this  might  inj  ore  root  formation.  Keep 
the  whole  moist  by  syringing  the  plant  when  neces- 
sary. This  induces  shoots  to  break  at  each  joint, 
and  when  these  are  long  enough  take  them  off  as 
cuttings  with  a  sharp  knife,  but  do  not  cat  too  low, 
as  that  might  prevent  other  young  growths  spring- 
ing from  the  base.  Insert  the  cuttings  singly  in 
small  pots,  using  sandy  soil.  Plunge  in  a  propa- 
gating case  with  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  shade  from 
hot  sun,  and  when  rooted  treat  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Such  plants  ought  to  produce  flowers  of  the  new 
variety.  This  is  better  than  cutting  the  stem  into 
lengths  to  strike.  E-  M. 


The  Fruit  Crops. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ENGLISH  REPORTS. 

Watermouth  Castle,  Ilfracombs,  Devon. 
— The  Apple  and  Pear  crops  are  very  light  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Apple  trees  suffered  very  much 
from  the  maggot ;  many  had  scarcely  a  sound  leaf 
on  them.  The  sorts  that  did  best  here  last 
jear  and  are  the  best  crop  this  year  are  Irish 
Peach,  Devonshire  Qaarrenden,  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Wyken  Pip- 
pin, Sturmer  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Lord 
Snffield,  Cellini,  Hawthornden,Tom  Pattand  Dame- 
low's  Seedling.  Of  Pears  our  best  crops  are 
Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Glou  Morceau, 
Bergamot,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Bergamott3  d'Esperen,  Catillac, 
U?edale's  St.  Germain,  and  Beurre  Superfin.  Plums 
scarce.  Cherries  scarce,  except  Morellos,  which  are 
a  fair  crop.  Apricots  are  a  good  crop  and  fine. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  very  fair  crop.  The  trees 
when  in  bloom  were  covered  with  tiffany,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  day.  Strawberries  are  a  good  crop 
and  very  fine.  Raspberries  good  crop,  also  Currants, 
both  Red  and  Black.     Gooseberries  are  a  light  crop. 

Potatoes  are  very  good  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Disease  is  bad  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  we  have  not  found  any  tubers  afEected  as  yet. 
—J.  Sanders, 

Lathom  House,  Ormskirk — The  fruit  crops 
in  this  district  are  scarcely  up  to  the  average. 
The  Strawberry  crop  is  very  poor,  many  plants, 
notably  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  showing  scarcely  any 
flower  and  the  continued  rains  quite  ruined  the 
crops.  Currants  are  an  excellent  crop,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  Gooseberries  also  are  a 
good  crop.  Morello  Cherries  are  a  heavy  crop ; 
other  varieties  fair.  Damsons  appear  to  be  a  good 
crop  in  this  locality.  Plums  only  moderate. 
Peaches  on  the  open  wall  are  plentiful,  but  rather 
small ;  they  may  improve  with  good  weather. 
Pears  are  a  fair  average,  some  kinds  being  heavily 
laden,  notably.  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  These  kinds  usually 
do  well  here.     Apples  are  only  a  moderate  crop, 


some  kinds  being  heavily  laden,  while  others  have 
missed  altogether.  The  best  dessert  Apples  for  this 
district  are  Early  Margaret,  Lady  Derby,  Alms- 
house Pippin,  raised  at  Lathom ;  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, one  of  the  best  all-round  Apples  for  this 
district,  and  a  certain  cropper ;  Irish  Peach,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Blenheim  Orange.  —  James 
Hathaway. 

Redleaf,  Penshurst,  Kent.— The  Apple  crop 
this  year  is  a  very  small  one,  and  a  serious  loss  to 
the  country.  Those  having  many  varieties  will  be 
best  off  this  season.  The  sorts  that  generally  are 
our  mainstay  are  an  entire  failure,  notably,  Blen- 
heim, Golden  Noble,  Waltham  Abbey,  and  Welling- 
ton. The  sorts  that  have  a  fair  crop  may  be  summed 
up  shortly,  viz ,  Cellini,  Bramley's,  White  Calville, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Margil,  Qaoining,  Sweet  Lading, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Derby,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  and  The  Qaeen,  the  last  three  on  espaliers. 
The  Qaeen  appears  to  be  a  pretty  good  cropper,  and 
is  a  handsome  fruit,  but  not  a  good  keeper.  A 
single  tree  of  Grenadier  has  a  good  crop,  but  the 
tree  is  small  at  present.  With  respect  to  flavour,  it 
is  easy  to  select  a  dozen  good  varieties,  but  some  of 
the  best  flavoured  kinds  are  small  and  unattractive  in 
appearance.  The  first  undoubtedly  is  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  but  this  sort  does  not  do  well  here.  On  a 
lighter  soil  than  we  have  it  does  better.  Devon- 
shire Red  Qaarrenden  is  first  with  us,  and  Kerry 
Pippin  comes^in  next,  and  is  a  delicious  little  Apple. 
Gravenstein  I  think  highly  of  ;  an  old  tree  we  have 
here  generally  gives  us  a  good  crop  of  finely  flav- 
oured fruit,  but  it  has  missed  this  year.  Pit- 
maston  Pine-apple,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange, 
Margil,  and  Barcelona  Pearmain  are  also  good. 
Sam  Young  and  Golden  Harvey  are  both  small ;  the 
last  will  keep  till  March,  and  is  most  excellent  for 
stewing.  With  Sturmer  Pippin  and  Redleaf  Russet 
I  close  the  list.  The  last  is  a  very  fine  flavoured 
Apple,  but  not  a  good  bearer.  Pears  on  walls  are 
an  average  crop ;  the  best  are  Jargonelle,  Marie 
Louise,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Brown  Beurre,  Beurr^ 
d'Amanlis,  and  Glou  Morceau.  On  bush  trees  and 
standards  there  are  very  few  indeed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Williams',  Emile  d'Heyst,  Catillac,  and 
Doyenne  d'Ete,  which  is  of  little  value.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  below  the  average ;  Waterloo 
Peach  I  gathered  out  of  doors  on  Aug.  4  and  Alex- 
ander on  Aug.  7,  a  week  later  than  last  year. 
These  two  are  very  promising  early  varieties.  Of 
Plums  on  walls  we  have  a  few  trees  with  pretty  fair 
crops ;  the  best  are  Jaune  H:ltive,  Rivers'  Early  Pro- 
lific, Jefferson's,  Green  Gage,  and  Blue  Imperatrice. 
Bush  trees  and  standards  are  poor,  Orleans  the 
only  one  having  a  crop.  Apricots  are  thin,  but  pro- 
mise to  be  fine.  Strawberries  were  a  very  fair  crop 
with  a  few  barren  plants,  but  the  fruit  was  very  in- 
ferior in  flavour,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sun  while 
the  heavy  rains  damaged  them  very  much.  Small 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  very  plentiful,  but  greatly 
damaged  by  the  wet.  Wilson  Junior  Blackberry  is 
now  ready  to  gather.  This  fruit  is  steadily  improv- 
ing here.  Nuts  and  Filberts  are  plentiful,  while 
Walnuts  are  rather  thin. — W.  Holah. 

Preston  Hall,  Aylesford. — The  fruit  crop  for 
this  year  will  not  be  a  profitable  one,  although  the 
early  spring  months  promised  abundantly  by 
retarding  the  blossoms  which  escaped  the  spring 
frosts.  The  cold  nights  and  the  weak  state  of  the 
trees  consequent  upon  the  small  amount  of  rain  in 
1887  ate  the  principal  causes  of  failure.  Should  we 
continue  to  have  bright  sunny  weather  during  the 
rest  of  the  season,  the  trees  will  be  in  an  excellent 
condition  for  carrying  a  good  crop  next  season,  as 
there  is  still  time  left  for  the  wood  and  buds  to  be 
properly  ripened.  Around  here  there  has  been 
very  little  trouble  with  the  caterpillar.  The  Apples 
that  I  find  to  be  fruiting  best  this  year  are  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Lord  Suffield,  Cox's  Orange,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Pott's  Seedling,  Stirling 
Castle,  Stone's,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Warner's  King, 
Wellington,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Hanks  Codlin,  Echlinville,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Old  Hawthornden,  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch ;  King 
of  the  Pippins  is  not  fruiting  with  me  this  season. 
Some  of  the  best  Pears  this  year  are  Baronne  de 
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Mello,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurr6  Giifard,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Dachesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Napoleon,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Madame 
Treyve,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Gratioli  de  Jersey,  and  Marie  Louise.  Plums  are  a 
light  crop ;  the  best  are  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling-, 
Czar,  Kivers'  Early,  Gisborne,  Kirke's  Blue,  Autumn 
Compote.  The  Farleigh  Damson  is  fruiting  well, 
especially  on  young  vigorous  trees.  Strawberries 
were  fairly  plentiful,  but  the  actual  amount  gathered 
was  small,  as  the  rain  spoilt  so  many  before  they 
were  ripe,  and  the  flavour  was  poor  through  the 
absence  of  sun.  Raspberries  were  plentiful  and 
good  in  siz3,  but  they  lacked  flavour.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  quite  a  full  crop,  and  with  plenty  of 
sun  will  no  doubt  be  good,  as  the  trees  are  clean 
and  vigorous.  Some  of  the  very  late  sorts,  I  am 
afraid,  will  hardly  ripen,  as  the  season  is  so  late. 
Cherries  set  a  good  crop,  but  were  spoilt  by  the  wet. 
Morellos  are  looking  well,  although  hardly  so  large 
on  the  north  waOs  as  usual.  Apricots  are  a  failure 
with  me,  but  the  trees  are  unusually  healthy. 
Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  are  about  half  a  crop ;  the 
wet  and  cold  that  we  had  in  the  early  season 
destroyed  the  pollen.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
are  very  plentiful  and  good. 

The  Potato  blight  has  made  its  appearance  here> 
the  hanlm  in  some  cases  being  quite  black,  and 
the  tubers  are  badly  diseased.  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Elephant,  and  American  Rose  seem  to  be 
the  worst  affected. — A.  Waterman. 

Brickhill  Manor,  Bletchley,  Bucks.— The 
year  l^s-S  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  fruit 
growers  as  one  of  the  coldest  and  most  sunless 
seasons  ever  recorded.  The  persistent  rain,  day 
after  day,  and  the  absence  of  sunshine  have  retarded 
crops  so  much  that  they  are  unusually  late  and 
wanting  in  flavour.  The  Apple  crop  is  certainly 
below  the  average  round  here.  Early  varieties,  such 
as  Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden,  and  Queen 
Caroline,  are  all  carrying  good  crops.  The  latter  is 
a  good  kitchen  and  dessert  Apple,  and  I  am  stir- 
prised  it  is  not  more  generally  grown.  Dessert  trees 
are  very  thin  of  fruit  this  year,  the  best  flavoured 
kinds  being  Ribston,  Cox's  Orange,  Wyken,  Golden 
and  Kerry  Pippins.  Scarlet  Pearmain  is  also  a  good 
flavoured  Apple,  and  keeps  well  into  March  and 
April.  It  is  likewise  a  very  late-flowering  variety, 
and  frequently  escapes  late  spring  frosts  when 
others  have  been  much  damaged.  We  have  not 
been  troubled  with  the  caterpillar  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  our  trees  are  all  healthy,  full  of 
foliage,  and  making  good  growth.  All  that  is  now 
wanting  is  sunshine  to  swell  up  the  fruit  and  ripen 
the  bearing  wood  for  another  year.  Pears  are 
about  half  a  crop,  and  very  backward  for  the  time  of 
year.  Plums  are  a  failure.  The  bloom  in  each  case 
was  abundant,  but  owing  to  the  cold,  sunless  spring 
and  the  feeble  condition  of  the  trees  from  the  long- 
continued  drought  of  last  summer,  they  could  not 
bear  it ;  consequently  the  trees  cast  nearly  all  their 
fmit.  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  more  healthy,  and 
Ihe  fruit  is  swelling  better  than  usual  on  our  sandy 
soil.  Strawberries  have  been  an  uneven  and  dis- 
appointing crop.  Some  varieties,  such  as  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thnry  and  James  Veitch,  have  yielded  gocd 
crops.  The  old  British  Queen  carried  a  full  crop  of 
bold,  handsome  fruit ;  whilst  such  varieties  as  Keen's 
Seedling,  President,  and  Lucas  have  been  partial 
failures ;  Oxonian  was  quite  barren,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  plants  to  properly  mature  their 
crowns  last  year.  Raspberries  are  abundant  and 
good.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  also  plenti- 
ful in  this  neighbourhood.  Chenies  are  a  full 
crop  and  very  clean.  Cob  Nuts,  Filbertp,  and 
Walnuts  are  an  average  crop.  Figs  on  walls  are 
promising,  but,  like  all  other  fruirs,  require  sun- 
shine.—G.  Bloxham. 

Holly  Lodge,  Hig-hgate.  —  The  fruit  crop 
here  and  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  irre- 
gular; some  trees  have  an  average,  others  not 
any,  although  they  are  the  same  varieties,  and 
growing  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 
Taken  on  the  whole,  we  have  a  fair  average  crop, 
bat  much  of  it  is  spoilt  by  wet  and  cold,  especi- 
ally Strawberries.  Elton  Pine  has  been  our  best 
kind  this  sea£on.    Wall  frnit  is  fairly  good,  Morello 
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Cherries  especially  so.  Bush  fmit  a  good  crop,  also 
Plums  and  Damsons.  Pears  have  been  almost  at  a 
standstill  for  the  last  fortnight.  Of  early  Apples, 
such  as  Keswick  Codlin,  there  are  very  few ;  rather 
more  of  Old  Hawthornden,  which  for  quality  I  con- 
sider one  of  our  best  early  kitchen  Apples.  Beauty 
of  Kent  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  never  failed 
to  yield  some,  generally  cropping  heavily.  Dessert 
Apples,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  good  here  as  kitchen 
varieties.  Jackson's  Seedling,  Irish  Peach,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins,  Mannington's  Pear- 
main  are    sorts    on  which  we  mostly  rely.     We 
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sometimes  use  Dutch  Mignonne,  that  being  a  sort 
that  does  fairly  well  and  keeps  a  long  time.  We 
alEO  grow  a  few  trees  of  Sturmer  Pippin  for  late 
use  — J.  Willaed. 

The  Gardens,  Fulmer.— This  season  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  are  good  and  full  crops. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  are  fine  and  clean.  Straw- 
berries were  a  very  poor  crop,  and  the  quality  poor. 
Raspberries  are  an  excellent  crop,  but  flavour 
deficient.  Cherries  below  the  average,  quality 
very  poor,  the  fruit  cracking  before  it  was  ripe. 
Apples  about  here  are  poor;  a  few  gardens  have 


average  crops;  the  fmit  is  very  much  deformed. 
The  best  here  for  dessert  are  Red  Juneating,  Irish 
Peach,  Early  Strawberry,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  Rib- 
ston Pippin  is  short-lived,  being  soon  kUled  by 
canker.  Scarlet  Nonpareil  and  White  Nonpareil 
do  well.  Peas  good's  Nonsuch,  I  believe,  will  be  a 
favourite  if  the  tree  is  of  good  constitution,  the 
quality  is  good  and  the  fmit  fine.  Blenheim  Orange 
is  fairly  good.  The  kitchen  sorts  that  do  best  are 
Lord  Suflield,  Emperor  Alexander,  Lord  Derby, 
Warner's  King,  Cox's  Pomona,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Northern  Greening,  Dumelow's  Seedling.  The  Pear 
crop  is  below  the  average,  and  the  quality  is  not 
first-class.  The  best  flavoured  sorts  are  Doyenne 
d'Efe,  the  best  early,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie 
Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
B  surr^  Diel,  and  Winter  Nelis,  which  is  a  good  bearer. 
Plums  are  not  half  a  crop  this  year.  The  sorts 
that  do  best  here  are  Early  Orleans,  Victoria,  Pond's 
Seedling,  Jefferson's,  Kirke's,  Old  Green  Gage,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Black  Diamond,  which  is  a  good 
kitchen  Plum.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  thin 
outside.  In  the  Peach  houses  the  crops  are  very 
good.  The  best  are:  Waterloo,  Early  York,  Gros 
Mignonne,  Royal  George.  The  best  for  houses  are 
Hale's  Early,  Noblesse,  Alexandra,  Barrington,  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Sea  Eagle. 
The  best  Nectarines  are  Violette  Hdtive,  Elrnge, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  Pine-apple,  Lord  Napier,  and 
Victoria. — W.  Mowbbay. 

Artindel  Castle,  Sussex.  —  Pears  average. 
Apples  under ;  the  following  are  bearing  best  here  : 
Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  New  and  Old  Hawthorn- 
den, Ribston  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Lord  Suf- 
field.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  under  average,  excepting  Morellos,  which 
are  good.  Strawberries  good,  but  could  not  ripen 
for  want  of  son.  Bush  fmits  of  all  kinds  plentiful, 
particularly  Black  Currants.  Filberts  average. 
Walnuts  over.  Figs  promised  a  heavy  crop  early  in 
the  season,  but  have  dropped  very  much. 

Potatoes  yielding  well,  but  disease  spreading 
fast  and  the  tubers  are  decaying  rapidly.  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  and  Onions  are  ran  to  top  very  much,  and 
unless  there  is  dry  weather  with  plenty  of  sun  to 
mature  them  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  keep. — E. 

BUEBUEY. 

Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks. — Apricots,  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  all  kinds  of  bush  fruits  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  good  crops,  but  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apples,  Pears,  Strawberries  and  Nuts  are  below 
average  crop3.  The  Apple  crop  in  the  district 
varies  considerably  in  different  parts ;  in  some 
orchards  there  is  a  fairly  good  crop,  while  in  others 
there  is  but  little  fmit.  The  quality  of  early  des- 
sert  Apples  very  much  deteriorates  after  they  are 
gathered.  They  should  not  (for  piivate  consump- 
tion) be  gathered  before  they  are  wanted  for  use. 
I  find  the  Old  Red  or  Streaked  Juneating,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  and  Irish  Peach  excellent  kinds 
for  early  use.  Kerry  I'ippin  is  also  a  good  succes- 
sion to  these,  but  this  kind  should  likewise  remain 
on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible  to  develop  its 
nice  brisk  flavour ;  Margil  is  likewise  a  first-rate 
kind.  Out  of  the  rest  of  the  dessert  kinds  of 
Apples,  in  my  opinion,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin  and  Blenheim  Orange  are  unsurpassed  for 
quality  and  general  usefulness,  because  under 
proper  conditions  they  will  keep  as  long  as  defsert 
Apples  are  really  required  or  cared  for.—  Geo.  Thos. 
Miles. 

Cole  Orton  Hall,  Leicester. — Peaches  and 
Nectarines  set  a  good  crop  and  the  trees  are  very 
healthy,  but  ha\  e  not  grown  very  much,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  late.  Apricots  are  good,  but  also  late. 
Pears  are  only  a  thin  crop.  Strawberries  nearly  a 
failure,  especially  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Bush  fruit 
and  Raspberries  very  good  indeed.  Plums  vary  fair 
crops.  Morello  Cherries  a  very  good  crop ;  other 
Cherries  fair  crops,  but  the  wet  spoilt  them. 
Apples  are  a  variable  crop.  Dessert  Apples  very 
thin.  An  old  tree  of  King  of  the  Pippins  has  a 
good  crop,  bvit  this  sort  is  of  inferior  quality.  It 
is  on  a  Crab  stock.  Other  good  kinds  on  young 
espalier  trees  on  Paradise  stock  are  Old  Nonpareil, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Cockle  Pippin.   Of  kitchen 
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sorts,  the  best  are  Echlinville,  Small's  Admirable, 
Lord  Saffield,  Early  Harvest,  and  Cellini.  On 
old  standard  trees  the  most  prolific  are  Manks 
Codlin,  Echlinville  Seedling,  Anne  Elizibeth, 
Northing  Greening,  and  Keswick.  The  following 
are  good  on  bushes  on  Paradise  stock :  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Kerry 
Pippin,  and  Red  Astrachan.— G.  C.  Matnard. 

Cholmondeley  Castle,  Malpas. — The  fruit 
crop  here,  although  a  late  one,  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
Strawberries  were  a  good  average,  but  the  flavour, 
for  want  of  sun,  was  not  so  good  as  usual.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  very  fine  and  good  crops.  Rasp- 
berries very  abundant  and  the  fruit  large.  Apricots 
about  an  average.  Peaches  not  so  good  and  very 
late.  Plums  on  walls  plentiful,  but  on  standard 
trees  scarcely  any.  Morello  Cherries  have  been 
good.  Pears  under  the  average.  Apples  abundant 
on  the  pyramid  trees  in  garden,  but  the  standard 
trees  in  orchard  are  a  complete  failure.  There  are 
same  sheltered  orchards  near  here  with  good  crops. 
— C.  Flack. 

Norton  Hall,  Chipping  Campden,  Glou- 
cester.— The  fruit  crop  in  this  district  is  very 
irregular.  In  some  orchards  there  is  not  a  fruit  to 
be  seen,  owing  to  the  myriads  of  caterpillars  which 
infested  the  trees.  In  other  orchards  the  crops  are 
very  fair,  but  rather  under  the  average.  Here  we 
escaped  the  scourge.  Pears  are  very  fair,  an  average 
crop.  Apples  rather  under  the  average.  Plums 
very  good,  especially  Rivers'  Prolific,  Victoria, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Orleans.  Young  Damson 
trees  are  loaded,  but  old  ones  are  a  failure.  Goose 
berries.  Red  and  White  Currants  are  heavy  crops, 
but  the  wet  weather  we  experienced  in  July  has 
spoiled  the  greater  part  of  the  Currants.  Cherries 
were  very  good.  Apricots  are  thin.  Raspberries 
have  been  abundant  and  very  fine.  Strawberries 
were  wanting  in  flavour.    Walnuts  are  very  plentiful. 

Potatoes  are  already  showing  signs  of  diseasi  ■ 
and  complaints  are  very  numerous,  the  second  early 
varieties  showing  it  worst.  It  is  a  bad  look  out  for 
the  crop  in  this  district  — J.  P.  Barter. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  DOWIANA  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

This  species  is  another  example  of  the  great  in- 
dustry of  that  famous  collector,  M.  Warscewicz, 
who  is  credited  with  having  first  found  C. 
Dowiana  in  Costa  Rica  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
But  the  consignment  of  plants  sent  by  him  to 
England  never  survived  the  journey,  and  the 
dried  flowers  also  sent  were  lost  ;  thus  every 
trace  of  this  superb  Cattleya  was  destroyed.  Ten 
yearsafterwards,M.  Warscewicz,  in  describing  this 
plant  to  me,  said  he  had  wished  it  to  be  nauied  in 
honour  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  one 
of  the  most  famous  lady  amateurs  of  this  century, 
and  her  son,  the  present  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
worthily  maintains  his  mother's  reputation. 
Fifteen  years  after  Warscewicz  first  discovered 
this  plant  it  was  again  found,  and  it  arrived  in 
England  through  Captain  Dow,  of  the  American 
Packet  Service,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by 
Mr.  Bateman.  It  was  at  once  secured  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  with  them  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1SG5. 
For  some  time  this  plant  remained  rare,  and 
has  always  been  considered  a  shy-blooming 
species.  In  its  native  place  it  appears  to  be 
confined  to  a  somewhat  limited  area  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  mountains  in  Costa  Rica,  and 
few  of  the  numerous  South  American  collectors 
found  it.  Tlie  variety  aurea  is  said  to  inliabit  a 
district  some  hundreds  of  miles  apart  from  the 
place  in  which  Dowiana  was  originally  found, 
and  it  has  a  difference  about  it  which  one  could 
imagine  to  be  brought  about  through  climatic 
influence.     Recently  both  C.  Dowiana  and  its 


variety  aurea  have  been  introduced  in  some 
quantity  through  Mr.  Sander,-  of  St.  Albans, 
and  the  growers  at  home  have  learned  better 
how  to  manage  it,  the  consequence  being  that 
the  gorgeous  blooms  of  the  two  plants  have  been 
more  frequently  seen.  In  addition  to  this,  to 
Mr.  Sander  is  due  the  credit  of  having  intro- 
duced a  natural  hybrid  between  C.  aurea  and 
C.  gigas,  which  are  said  to  grow  in  close  proxi- 
mity ;  this  hybrid  has  received  the  name  of  C. 
Hardyana.  A  magnificent  form  of  this  plant 
was  recently  in  flower  in  Mr.  Measures'  collec- 
tion at  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  and 
was  obtained  from  an  importation  of  C  aurea 
sold  by  Mr.  Sander.  Quite  recently  another 
new  form  of  this  plant  has  been  distributed  by 
the  same  firm  under  the  name  of  C.  chrysotoxa, 
although  a  plant  which  I  recently  saw  flowering 
under  the  name  of  chrysotoxa  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  original  type  of  Dowiana  as  figured  by 
Walter  Fitch  in  the  second  series  of  Warner  s 
"Select  Orchidaceous  Plants." 

C.  Dowiana  and  its  near  allies  undoubtedly 
require  more  warmth,  sunshine,  and  light  than 
the  majority  of  Cattleyas,  and  since  this  fact 
has  been  recognised  and  acted  upon  there  has 
been  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  plant  being 
a  bad  grower  and  a  shy  bloomer,  which  reputa- 
tion it  obtained  for  some  years  after  being  es- 
tablished in  English  gardens.  This  character 
was  only,  however,  the  result  of  bad  treatment. 
C.  aurea  has  of  late  somewhat  robbed  the  typi- 
cal plant  of  its  glory,  but  the  latter  when  true 
is  remarkably  beautiful,  although  during  the 
past  two  years  I  have  seen  varieties  which,  al- 
though beautiful,  were  much  inferior  to  the 
type,  being  quite  destitute  of  the  golden  thread- 
like veinings  in  the  lip,  thus  leaving  the  crim- 
son-purple colour  unrelieved  by  any  markings. 

CATTLtYA  Dowiana. — In  the  typical  plant  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  stout  and  club-shaped,  becoming 
furrowed  with  age,  and  each  bears  a  single,  broad, 
oblong-obtuseleaf,  which  is  thickand  fleshy  in  texture 
and  from  l!  inches  to  a  foot  long.  The  scape  bears 
from  three  to  six  flowers,  which  attain  to  upwards 
of  7  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  broad, 
of  a  clear  nankeen-yellow,  the  latter  suflEnsed  at  the 
tips  more  or  less  wiJi  crimson;  lip  large,  the  ter- 
minal lobe  being  much  developed  and  beautifully 
frilled  all  round  the  edge,  whilst  the  side  lobes  are 
erect  and  cover  the  column.  The  colour  is  an  in- 
tense deep  velvety  crimson-purple,  which  is  plain 
round  the  edge,  but  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
surface  is  reticulated  with  thread-like  lines  of  gold. 
As  before  remarked,  there  have  lately  appeared 
varieties  in  which  these  lines  of  gold  are  absent, 
and  these  serve  to  show  how  beautiful  the  original 
type  is.  Many  plants  are  now  flowering  in  collec- 
tions round  London  ;  the  very  finest  form  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  figure  previously  quoted  is 
now  bearing  six  flowers  in  Mr.  Measures'  garden  at 
Streatham,  whilst  various  beautiful  varieties  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  present  time  in  other  collections. 

C.  ADHEA  is  a  native  of  Antioquia,  which  is  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  home  of  C.  Dowiana,  of 
which  in  all  probability  it  is  only  a  variety.  Its  dif- 
ferences are  attributable  to  climatic  influence,  and  it 
has  been  considered  a  freer  blooming  plant  than 
Dowiana,  but  if  the  latter  obtains  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  with  good  exposure  to  the  sun,  I  think  its 
character  of  being  a  shy  bloomer  will  vanish.  The 
chief  points  of  distinction  appear  to  be  in  C.  aurea 
being  somewhat  less  robust  in  growth,  although  the 
flowers  are  equally  large  as  those  of  Dowiana,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  clear  pale  primrose-yellow, 
without  a'spot  of  any  other  colour;  lip  obscurely 
three-lobed,  the  basal  part  covering  the  column,  the 
front  open,  spreading,  and  beautifully  crisp  round 
the  edge.  The  ground  colour  is  a  beautiful  velvety 
magenta-purple,  a  large  portion  of  the  apical  por- 
tion being  plain,  whilst  the  remaining  portion  is 
profusely  netted  with  golden  lines  which  extend  to 
the  edge. 


C.  Haedyana. — This  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid 
between  C.  aurea  and  C.  gigas,  and  most  likely  such 
is  the  case.  It  has  appeared  amongst  some  of  Mr. 
Sander's  importations  of  C.  aurea,  and  it  really 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  superb  of  all  the 
Cattleyas.  In  habit  of  growth  it  resembles  C.  Dowi- 
ana ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  the  colour  of  those  of 
a  good  form  of  C.  gigas,  that  is,  rosy  purple  ;  whilst 
the  lip  retains  the  two  orange-yellow,  eye-like  spots 
and  the  ground  colour  of  gigas ;  the  apical  portion 
is  plain,  but  the  remainder  is  profusely  netted  with 
golden  lines,  and,  in  addition,  the  flower  is  strongly, 
but  agreeably  scented. 

C.  CHRYSOTOXA  is  the  latest  addition  to  this 
beautiful  section  of  Cattleyas.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sander,  but  he  does  not  give  the 
name  of  the  district  from  whence  it  was  imported  ; 
but  as  he  refers  to  it  as  being  a  much  superior  form 
of  C.  aurea  than  anything  which  we  have  yet  seen, 
I  should  suppose  it  comes  from  about  the  same 
district.  It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Europe,  but  its 
introducer  describes  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
brilliant  buff-yellow,  the  lip  being  very  large  and 
richly  coloured  with  crimson  and  gold  ;  the  flowers 
also  are  individually  larger  than  those  of  any  others 
in  this  section. 

The  whole  of  the  above  are  autumn-flowering 
Cattleyas  which  should  receive  every  attention, 
as  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  very  dullest 
season  we  have  for  Orchid  blooms,  and  these 
kinds  rank  amongst  the  most  gorgeous  of  a 
large,  showy,  and  highly  popular  family. 


Odontoglossuin  cirrh.08um. — This  beautiful 
plant,  discovered  many  years  ago  in  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador,  was  first  introduced,  I  believe,  by  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  ten  years  or  so  ago.  It  rapidly 
became  exceedingly  plentiful  and  cheap  in  price, 
but  I  cannot  conceive  what  became  of  all  the 
plants,  as  there  are  very  few  large  specimens  in  culti- 
vation. In  the  collection  of  the  Comte  de  Germiny 
at  the  Chateau  de  Gouville  I  lately  saw  a  well 
grown,  but  not  large,  plant  which  this  season  had 
borne  as  many  as  eighty  flowers.  It  is  a  delightful 
species,  and  one  that  is  easily  grown,  and  instead 
of  being  neglected  should  be  prized  by  all  lovers  of 
beautiful  flowers. — W.  H.  G. 

Luddemannia  Pescatorei. — What  has  be- 
come of  this  plant?  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of 
it  for  many  years.  It  was  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Cycnoches,  but  it  is  now  nearly  allied  to 
Lacsena,  which  is  another  genus  that  has  almost 
disappeared  from  cultivation.  L.  Pescatorei,  how- 
ever, is  a  plant  with  somewhat  the  habit  of  Ccelogjne 
Massargeana,  and  like  it  produces  pendent  spikes 
of  gay  flowers,  the  spike  and  pedicels  being  clothed 
with  warts  (verrucose) ;  the  raceme  bears  twenty  to 
thirty  flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  buff-coloured 
on  the  outside,  brown  within,  the  petals  and  lip 
being  yellow  and  the  column  green.  This  variety 
is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it 
again  in  cultivation,  for  if  once  known  by  the 
present  race  of  Orchid  growers  it  would  be  eagerly 
sought  after.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  species 
being  known;  it  was  formerly  called  Cycnoches 
Pescatorei,  and  it  thrives  well  in  the  Cattleya  or 
intermediate  house. 

Cattleya  Eldorado.— A  superb  form  of  this 
beautiful  Cattleya  I  saw  recently  flowering  with  M. 
Nilsaon  in  the  Kue  Auber,  Paris,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  not  seen  this  variety  in  England.  It 
is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  English  growers ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  broad,  and 
of  the  purest  white ;  lip  also  pure  white,  the  throat 
rich  orange,  the  front  lobe  well  expanded,  deep  ma- 
genta-crimson. Cattleya  Eldorado  has  been  far  too 
much  neglected,  as  it  deserves  growing  in  quantity  as 
much  as  many  other  kinds.  To  grow  it  well  it  requires 
to  have  more  warmth  than  the  majority  of  the 
species;  in  fact,  it  thrives  admirably  with  Cattleya 
superba.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium   Parish!   and    C.  Sanderia- 

nuiii. — These  are  two  of  the  long-tailed  Eastern  species 
which  are  now  flowering  at  Kew.  Both  may  be  con- 
sidered rare  ;  for  although  the  first-named  plant  is  not 
new,  and  has  once  been  imported  in  quantity  by  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  it  is  only  in  the  best  coUec. 
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tions  where  it  can  be  found.  The  last-named  kind  was 
one  of  the  very  rarest  until  Messrs.  Low  received  such 
a  fine  lot  of  it  this  season.  The  plants  appear  to  be 
getting  established,  vphen  we  may  expect  to  see  them 
in  all  their  grandeur. 

Cirrhopetalum  pulchellum.  —  This  is  the 
name  of  a  very  pretty  species  of  this  singular  genus  of 
Eastern  Orchids.  It  was  recently  flowering  in  Mr. 
Ball's  establishment.  In  habit  of  growth  these  plants 
somewhat  resemble  Bolbophyllums,  but  ilieir  inflo- 
rescence is  usually  umbellate,  and  the  chief  beauty  of 
their  flowers  is  in  the  lateral  sepals,  which  are  much 
prolonged  and  are  parallel.  In  the  species  here  noted 
the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
rose  and  purple.  The  lip  is  thoroughly  characteristic, 
and  has  a  very  whimsical  appearance.  These  plants 
should  be  grown  on  blocks  or  in  small  baskets ;  they 
enjoy  strong  heat  and  moisture. 

Cattleya  Lindleyana.  —  This  is  a  species 
which  I  have  not  seen  much  in  this  country  for  some 
years.  I  was  therefore  very  pleased  to  find  a  good 
example  of  an  excellent  variety  flowering  in  the  Jar- 
din  des  I'lantes  at  Rouen  a  short  time  since.  This 
plant  requires  the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  as 
it  is  a  native  of  the  country  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bahia.  It  flowered  with  me  iu  the 
autumn  of  18G3,  which  I  believe  was  the  first  time  in 
the  country.— W.  H.  G. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Fine  autumn  weather  has  of  late  enabled  market 
growers  to  bring  np  arrears  of  work,  notably  that  of 
getting  the  land  clear  of  weeds  which  during  the 
excessive  downpour  of  July  had  made  unusual  pro- 
gress. But  by  hand-weeding,  hoeing,  and  raking,  the 
crops  now  present  their  usual  appearance,  and  for 
the  time  of  year  are  very  luxuriant  and  abundant. 
Prices  as  a  rule  are  low,  but  with  the  present 
abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  this  is  to 
be  expected.  With  market  cultivators  the  rule  is 
to  clear  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  ready  and 
crop  again  directly,  as  the  loss  of  time  by  keeping 
crops  standing  entails  more  loss  than  that  of  clear- 
ing the  ground  when  low  prices  are  being  obtained. 

Potatoes  are  being  lifted  as  they  become  ready, 
but  there  is  no  great  anxiety  to  get  them  into 
market,  as  the  dread  disease  has  not  made  so  much 
progress  amongst  the  later  sorts  as  it  did  when  it 
first  set  in  amongst  the  earlier  varieties.  If  the 
present  favourable  weather  continues  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  plentiful  winter  store  of  Potatoes 
being  housed,  as  the  crop  is  very  heavy.  The 
American  Rose  type  of  Potato  has  suffered  the 
most  from  disease  this  season,  and  the  Magnum 
Bonum  variety,  that  was  such  a  failure  last  year, 
has  given  good  results  this  season.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  finest  Potatoes  for  market  ever 
introduced.  As  a  rule  the  tubers  are  left  in  the 
soil  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  for  in  the  light, 
well-drained  soil  of  the  south  coast  they  turn  out 
clean  and  bright,  and  can  be  dug  and  stored  after 
the  more  pressing  work  is  completed. 

Onions  are  being  pulled  and  harvested,  for  they 
are  showing  a  tendency  to  start  into  growth  again 
which  is  detrimental  to  their  keeping  qualities,  and 
unless  they  will  keep  for  some  time  they  do  not 
prove  a  profitable  crop  io  these  parts.  The  south 
coast  towns  are  nowswarming  with  foreign  hawkersof 
Onions,  who  come  over  from  France  and  the  Channel 
Islands  and  dispose  of  shiploads  by  hawking  from 
door  to  door.  The  home  growers  do  not  send  theirs 
to  market  until  they  know  these  hawkers  have  de- 
parted,  when  the  price  is  sure  to  rise  again.  A  good 
sort  that  will  ketp  until  the  spring  always  pays 
well,  and  for  this  reason  .lamea's  Long  Keeping  is 
very  largely  grown.  Autumn-sown  Onions  of  the 
Tripoli  and  Rocca  type  have  been  largely  sown,  and 
the  White  Spanish,  which  is  sown  for  drawing 
young,  is  now  growing  freely.  The  plants  are  hoed 
frequently  to  get  them  quite  clean  before  bad  wea- 
ther comes  on,  for  it  the  weeds  are  neglected  it  is 
afterwards  very  difficult  to  destroy  them  without 
injaricf,'  the  crop. 

Winter  Stinach  is  looking  well  and  more  is 
being  grown,  for  with  this  crop  the  varying  seasons 
cause  very  late-sown  crops  to  sometimes  come  in 
more  serviceable  than  early  ones.  If  they  are  not 
required,  they  are  jiloughed  into  the  land  and  not 


much  loss  is  sustained.  Thinning  out  the  plants 
and  hoeing  between  the  rows  is  the  work  in  hand 
now. 

Cabbage  planting  for  the  earliest  spring  crops 
is  being  pushed  on  rapidly.  Of  late  years  this  haf 
been  one  of  the  best  crops  grown;  consequently  the 
best  soil  in  a  sheltered  position  Is  selected  and  web 
manured.  The  young  plants  from  July  sowings  are 
now  in  good  condition  for  transplanting,  and  if 
carefully  put  out  they  soon  make  a  start  into 
growth.  With  plenty  of  rich  manure  under  the 
roots,  they  do  not  cease  growth  unless  very  severe 
weather  prevails.  The  Early  Rainham  and  Wheeler'^ 
Imperial  are  popular  early  market  Cabbages. 

Fbuit  garden  dbpabtment.  —  The  gathering 
and  marketing  of  fruit  is  the  principal  work  at 
present.  Apples  are  decidedly  below  the  average 
in  quantity,  but  the  quality  is  good.  Lord  Suffield, 
the  most  popular  early  kitchen  Apple  in  use  now,  is 
very  fine  indeed,  and  realises  good  prices ;  83.  to 
10s.  per  bushel  has  been  the  price  for  fine  samples 
Later  sorts  are  swelling  up  very  fast,  the  fruit  on 
young  trees  being  the  best.  Good  dessert  sorts  are 
very  scarce ;  the  best  crops  areof  Cox's  Orange  Pipp'n 

Pears  are  in  this  part  a  good  crop,  but  the  pro- 
tracted cold,  wet  weather  caused  the  fruit  of  seve- 
ral varieties  to  crack.  On  others  the  fruit  is  swelling 
very  well.  The  best  crops  we  have  are  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  which  promises  to  be  unusually  fine,  and 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  which  is  now  being 
gathered.  The  late  sorts  are  swelling  out  rapidly. 
There  is  a  very  marked  superiority  in  the  fruit  on 
the  trees  that  have  been  summer-pruned  compared 
with  those  where  the  annual  shoots  have  been  left 
at  full  length.  The  growth  has  been  unusually 
strong  this  year,  and  unless  checked  by  early  pinch- 
ing, it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  crop. 

Tomatoes,  although  set  down  as  a  failure,  have 
made  good  progress  since  finer  weather  has  pre- 
vailed, and  there  is  still  some  hopes  of  a  fair 
crop  being  gathered  where  the  plants  have  been 
well  cared  for.  On  sunny  walls  or  very  favourable 
positions,  many  growers  have  utilised  their  mov- 
able glass  lights  for  hastening  on  the  growth  of 
this  valuable  crop.  J.  Geoom. 

Gosjjort, 

Societies. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
The  floral  committee. — A  meeting  of  this 
committee  was  held  at  Chiswick  on  September  6. 
Present :  Mr.  H.  Herbst  in  the  chair ;  Messrs.  Nichol- 
son, liaines,  Pollett,  Holmes,  Dean,  Dominy,  and 
Wildsmith.  The  collections  of  Asters  on  trial  in 
the  gardens  were  examined,  when  the  following 
awards  were  made :  Received  from  Messrs.  Vil- 
morin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  half-dwarf  multiflora, 
eight  vars.,  strain  commended ;  imbricated,  twelve 
vars.,  strain  commended,  indigo-blue,  receiving 
three  marks;  Globe  Paeony-flowered,  rose,  three 
marks ;  imbricated  pompon,  thirteen  vars ,  strain 
commended  ;  dwarf  Chrysanthemum  -  flowered, 
eleven  varieties,  strain  commended,  flesh  coloured, 
scarlet-copper,  and  lilac-white  edge,  three  marks 
each  ;  Crown  Asters,  lilac,  three  marks.  Received 
from  Herr  Ernst  Benary  :  Dwarf  Victoria,  seven 
vars.,  strain  commended,  lilac-rose,  indigo-blue,  and 
light  carmine,  three  marks  each ;  dwarf  Cocar- 
deau  or  Crown,  four  vars.,  strain  commended,  rose, 
crimson,  and  violet,  three  marks  each  ;  dwarf  Pseony 
Perfection,  rose,  glowing  dark  scarlet,  light  blue 
and  white,  three  marks  each  ;  Lilliput,  eight  vars  , 
strain  commended  as  being  valuable  for  late  flower- 
ing purposes  ;  P;cony-flowered  Globe,  twelve  vars  , 
strain  commended,  white,  brilliant  lilac,  peach 
blossom,  rose  tipped  with  white,  carmine  and  white, 
purple  and  white,  and  crimson,  three  marks  each  ; 
Victoria  Needle,  eight  vars.,  strain  commended, 
fiery  scarlet,  three  marks ;  large-flowered  rose, 
twelve  vars.,  strain  commended,  dark  scarlet,  three 
marks ;  Victoria,  eighteen  vars.,  strain  commended, 
white,  white  turning  to  a/.are-blue,  peach  blossom, 
carmine-rose,  reddish  lilac,  light  blue  and  white, 
and  white  turning  to  ruse,  three  marks  each ; 
imbricated    pompon,   nineteen   vars.,   strain    com- 


mended ;  Truffaut's  Paiony-flowered  Perfection, 
strain  commended,  rose  and  white,  carmine,  light 
blue,  black-blue  and  dark  scarlet  and  white,  three 
marks  each ;  tall  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  eleven 
vars.,  strain  commended,  slate  blue,  three  marks ; 
Hedgehog  or  Porcupine,  twelve  vars ,  strain  com- 
mended. Dwarf  Victoria  from  the  Speciality  and 
Novelty  Seed  Company,  three  marks. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Anthurium  Laingi. — This  pure  white  variety 
should  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  Anthuriums.  It  is 
now  a  feature  in  the  Messrs.  Laing's  Catford  Nursery. 
It  is  quite  distinct,  the  spathe  being  large  ard  of  the 
purest  white. 

A.  house  of  Melons. — Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  of 
Blvastcn  Castle,  Derby,  sends  us  a  fine  photogr.iph  of 
a  wonderful  example  of  Melon  culture.  We  hcpe  to 
engrave  a  portion  nf  this  house. 

Congress  of  Watercress  growers. — It  is  said 
that  there  is  to  be  a  congress  of  Watercress  growers  in 
which  various  questions  of  importance  will  he  d'S- 
cuased.  The  very  word  has  been  degraded.  It  seems 
a  new  form  of  amusement  and  excitement. 

Jargonelle  Pear.— Enclosed  are  two  Jargonelle 
Pears  for  your  opinion.  The  tree  is  grown  on  a  wall 
with  a  west  aspect.— G.  H.  Mounsdon,  Lifton  Pari;. 

*#*  Excellent  and  well-flavoured  fruits  of  this  fine 
Pear.— Ed. 

Passiflora  princeps. — I  encloEe  a  spiay  of 
Passiflora  princeps  which  is  in  bloom  all  the  jfarin 
a  fernery  at  Baycliffe. — M.  M.  C. 

*#*  A  beautiful  spray  of  this  handsome  Passion 
Flower,  which  is  not  so  common  as  one  might  suppose 
from  its  striking  colour. — Ed. 

Single-flovsrered  Dahlias.— Mr.  Caldwell,  The 
Ivies,  Wantage,  sends  us  a  box  of  single  Dahlias. 
There  are  good  flowers  in  the  various  shades  of  scarlet, 
yellow,  rose,  white,  and  huff,  and  some  striped  blooms 
with  confused  mixtures  of  colour.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  these  kinds  becoming  popular. 

Flowers  from.  Ireland. — I  send  you  a  few 
flowers  of  Doronicum  Harpur  Crewe,  Pyrethium  Mont 
Blanc,  HeUanthus  rigidus,  and  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
to  show  that  although  we  have  had  a  few  sharp  indi- 
cations of  frost  with  the  last  few  nights  some  old 
favourites  are  still  at  their  best. — W.  H.  Blair,  Corh, 

Clerodendron  fallax.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
showiest  of  the  shrubby  Clerodendrons,  and  a  plant 
that  should  he  more  often  grown.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  blooming  in  the  Messrs.  Laing's  nursery  at 
Catford.  The  leaves  are  large,  broad,  and  handsome, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  scar-let  colour, 
are  borne  in  large  terminal  panicles.  The  plant  also 
flowers  well  in  a  young  state,  for  those  examples  at 
Catford  were  only  in  6-inch  pots,  while  each  plant  was 
carrying  a  largo  panicle  of  flowers. 

Maarcgravia  paradoxa  (Hort.  Bull ). — This 
so-called  Maarcgravia  has  at  last  flowered  in  the 
gardens  at  Packwood  Grange,  Knowle,  near  Bir- 
mingham, and  turns  out  to  be  an  Aroidaceous 
species  nearly  allied  to  Monstera  deliciosa,  a  plant 
which  grows  and  fruits  with  the  utmost  luxuriance 
in  the  same  gardens.  The  young  climbing  stage  c  f 
the  plant  is  well  known,  as  it  clings  to  a  moist  wall 
or  Tree  Fern  stem,  but  the  adult  stage  of  growth  is 
robust,[and  resembles  that  of  a  great  pinnate-leaved 
Philodendron,  while  the  large  whitish  spathe  re- 
sembles that  of  Monstera.  Pothos  celatocaulis  is 
also  now  growing  at  Knowle,  and  as  its  adult  stage 
is  unknown,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  induced 
to  flower  under  the  treatment  which  has  proved  to 
successful  with  the  Maarcgravia  paradoxa  of  gar- 
dens, a  plant  which  will  now  receive  a  new  name. — 

F.  W.  BUBIIIDGB. 

Variegated  Snake's-beard  (Ophiopogon  Ja- 
buran  aurco-variegatus). — This  plant  is  flowering 
freely  in  one  of  the  stove  houses  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Ealing,  where  can  be  seen  several  large  speci- 
mens with  handsomely  \'ariegated  foliage  and  many 
spikes  of  purple  flowers.  It  is  in  one  sense  a 
hardy  plant,  for  Mr.  Roberts  states  that  it  will 
stand  lt>°  of  frost  without  harm,  but  20°  kills  it  out- 
right. I  have  it  in  a  cold  house,  and  have  brought 
it  through  the  past  two  winters  with  safety,  but  it 
does  not  bloom  nor  assume  the  handsome  variega- 
tion seen  when  it  is  grown  in  warmth.    Heat  is 
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necessary  to  make  it  vigorous  and  to  canse  it  to 
develop  its  spikes  of  blossom ;  therefore,  notwith- 
standing what  may  be  said  as  to  its  hardihood,  it 
is  really  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such. — R.  D. 

Odontoglossum  grande.  —  An  Orchid  was 
never  more  appropriately  named  than  this  Odonto- 
glot,  for  without  doubt  it  is  the  grandest  of  the 
genus.  We  recently  noted  a  finely-flowered  plant 
at  Catford.  The  plant  was  small,  but  two  bulbs 
had  each  produced  two  spikes  of  flower,  each  spike 
carrying  from  five  to  seven  blooms,  which  were 
from  5  inches  to  6  inches  across.  The  colour  is  a 
clear  yellow,  marked  with  chestnut  bands. 

The  Guelder  Kose  (Viburnum  Opuluf.)  -  As 
seen  at  present  in  our  Kentish  copses  and  hedges, 
this  pretty  native  plant  is  quite  as  conspicuous  as  it 
is  ornamental.  The  bright  red  benies  are  produced 
in  such  abundance,  that  at  a  hundred  yards  away 
the  plants  look  all  aglow.  No  Holly  in  its  richest 
wealth  of  fruit  can  be  compared  with  this  Viburnum, 
for  the  reason  that  its  berries  are  produced  in  broad 
heads  nearly  6  inches  wide,  whUe  those  of  the  Holly 
are  rendered  less  conspicuous  by  being  arranged  in 
spikes. — A.  D.  Wbbsteb. 

Japanese  Anemone  in  Ireland. — I  send  for 
your  inspection  a  box  of  blooms,  also  foliage  and 
head  of  seed  of  Anemone  japonica  alba.  They  are 
from  a  batch  of  seedlings,  the  seed  of  which  was 
sown  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  They  flowered  in 
1887.  This  autumn  they  are  very  fine,  being  quite 
i  feet  high  and  covered  with  bloom.  The  plants 
are  strong  and  require  no  stakes,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  parent  plant  they  are  much  finer  in  every  way. 
— Andrew  Campbell,  Askjord  Gardens,  Cong, 
Co.  Galwatj. 

*,*  We  regret  very  much  that  during  the  long 
journey  the  flowers  were  almost  smashed,  but  we 
have  never  seen  such  well-grown  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  Anemone  as  the  flowers  sent. — Ed. 

Open-air  Begonias  at  Zurich.— When  in 
Zurich,  the  other  day,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  some  masses  of  tuberous 
Begonias  I  saw  in  a  public  park  there.  But  I  noticed 
that  the  varieties  were,  for  the  most  part,  tall  and 
small  flowered,  not  far  removed,  in  fact,  from  B. 
boliviensis  and  other  original  types.  Though 
smaller  in  bloom,  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
more  elegant  growth  and  a  greater  profusion  of 
flowers,  which  give  brilliancy  such  as  is  required 
in  massing  in  the  open  air.  I  think  that  the  best 
bedding-out  rtoe  of  Begonias  will  be  found  to 
be  the  small,  many-flowered  kinds,  as  they  are 
less  liable  to  injury  by  bad  weather.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  effect  of  those  Begonias  at  Zorich. 
— W.  G. 

The  yellow  Clematis  (C.  graveolens)  is  now 
iu  flower,  and  the  idea  struck  me  the  other  day, 
when  I  saw  it  at  Kew,  that  something  might  be 
done  to  iufuse  its  very  distinct  colour  into  some 
of  the  larger  fljwercd  kinds.  The  yellow,  it  is 
true,  is  not  remaikably  bright,  but  still  it  is 
a  yellow,  and,  perhaps,  capable  of  being  made 
brighter  by  seeding  and  selecting.  By  the  plant's 
name  it  ought  to  be  bad  tmeliing,  but  I  could 
not  dttect  anything  objectionable  in  its  odour. 
It  is  a  strong-growing  plant,  and  produces  flowers 
freely,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  was  brought 
from  Chinese  Tartary  many  years  ago,  but  it  is 
seldom  seen  outside  botanical  collections.  Hy- 
bridists may  like  to  know  of  it. 

Tuberous  Begonias  planted  out.— A  few 
bright  days  in  September  have  done  wonders  to 
the  acre  of  Begonias  which  the  Messrs.  Laing  have 
planted  out  in  their  nursery  at  Catford.  Some  of 
the  beds  are  quite  a  blaze  of  colour.  We  specially 
noted  one  long  bed  well  filled  with  sturdy  plants, 
which  bore  a  profusion  of  large,  erect  crimson. 
ECirlet  flowers.  The  different  shades  of  colour  are 
displayed  in  different  beds.  There  were  long  beds 
of  scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  white,  rose,  and  yellow- 
flowered  Begonias.  Whilst  Pelargoniums  are  this 
year  nothing  but  foliage,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see 
the  Bagonias  doing  so  well  under  such  adverse 
circuoistancts.      The    115,000    plants    at    Catford 


were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January,  and  con- 
sequently the  season  has  affected  them  more  than  it 
would  have  done  older  plants  that  were  put  out 
with  large  tubers. 

Bromelia  antiacantha. — Bromeliad  fanciers 
might  like  to  know  that  this  noble  and  very  beauti- 
ful species  is  in  flower  at  Kew  in  the  tropical  Water 
Lily  house.  In  growth  it  is  like  an  enormous  Pine- 
apple plant,  but  the  spines  on  the  leaf  edges  are 
coarser  and  widely  separated.  From  the  middle  it 
sends  up  a  tall  flower-spike  covered  with  a  white 
mealy  or  woolly  substance,  and  bearing  an  irregular 
cluster  of  long,  bright  purple  blossoms,  and  the 
whole  is  glorified  by  the  rich  scarlet  of  the  inner- 
most leaves  or  bracts  that  surround  the  spike.  Ii 
is  a  magnificent  plant,  just  such  a  one  as  we 
associate  with  our  ideas  of  tropical  plant  and 
bird  life. 

The  Lilies  at  Kew  are  again  this  year  the 
grand  atraction  of  the  place.  The  Rhododendron 
masses  skirting  the  main  walk  are  lit  up  by  hun- 
dreds of  Lilium  auratnm  flowers,  many  of  the  spikes 
being  enormous.  As  these  same  Lilies  have  been 
equally  fine  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  it 
is  a  plain  proof  that  this  Lily  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  Rhododendron  beds,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  peat.  In  other  parts  of  the  gardens 
there  are  glorious  masses  of  Tiger  Lilies  and  Lilium 
loDgiflorum  rising  from  masses  of  shiubs,  and  later 
there  wiU  be  a  fine  display  of  L.  speciosum  and  its 
varieties.  So  much  beauty  has  been  added  to  Kew 
since  this  plan  of  growing  Lilies  has  been  adopted, 
that  we  hope  other  noble  Lilies,  such  as  L.  colchi- 
cum,  Martagon,  and  pardalinum,  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  similar  way. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  JOHN  B.  MACKAY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  men  in  the  horti- 
cultural world  of  London  has  lately  passed 
away  at  a  very  remarkable  age.  We  have  to 
thank  one  of  his  old  friends,  Mr.  Eobert 
Marnock,  for  the  following  words  about  his 
hfe:— 

The  death  of  my  old  and  much  esteemed 
friend,  John  Bain  Mackay,  of  Totteridge,  has 
broken  aU  but  the  last  human  link  connecting 
the  present  with  the  botanical  and  horticul- 
tural incidents  of  a  past  generation.  In  by- 
gone days  he  counted  amongst  his  intimate 
friends  such  men,  for  example,  as  were  then 
familiarly  known  amongst  botanists,  as  Pro- 
fessors Brown,  Don,  and  others  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  Hooker,  of  Glasgow.  Amongst 
his  brethren,  famous  as  suburban  nurserymen, 
were  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  Hammer- 
smith; Messrs.  Malcom,  Kensington;  Gray, 
Brompton ;  Chandler,  Vauxhall ;  Brown, 
Marylebone  Eoad;  Jenkins,  Yorkshire  Stingo; 
and  Mr.  Knight,  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea.  All 
these,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  possessed 
extensive  nursery  grounds,  but  such  has  been 
the  unwholesome  growth  and  extension  of  the 
vast  metropolis,  that  all  the  broad  acres  of  what 
was  then  open  country  and  pleasant  nursery 
gardens  are  now  covered  with  big  mansions, 
pubhc  squares,  and  long  dreary  streets. 

My  deceased  friend  retired  from  busine.ss 
early  in  life,  settled  at  Totteridge,  where  he 
indulged  the  botanical  passion  to  the  full  in 
the  collection  and  cultivation  of  choice  trees 
and  shrubs.  Being  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  rarer  forms  of  British  plants,  a  goodly 
number  of  these  had  gradually  come  together 
in  the  different  borders.  I  subjoin  below  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  less  common  kinds 


which  I  saw  growing  in  his  garden  when  I 
paid  my  last  visit  there  in  the  early  part  of 
•July  :- 


Thalictrum  alpinum 
Trollius  europajua 
Subiilaria  aquatica 
Sagina  nodosa  (?) 
Astragalus  alpious 
Dryas  octopetala 
Riibua  CliamfBinorus 
Seduiu  Rhodiola 

villosum 
Saxifraga  aizoides 

oppositifolia 

caispitosa 

stellai is 
Chrysosplenium  oppofcitifo- 
lium 

alternifolium 
Pai-nassia  palustris 
Drosera  anglica 

loDgifolia(?) 

rotundifolia 
Meum  athamanticum 
Myirhis  odoratum 
Comus  Buecica 
LinBsea  borealia 
Vaccinium  Myrtillus 


Vaccinium  Vitis-idfea 

Uva-ursi 
Loieeleuria  procumbens 
Erica  cinerea 

tetralix 
Calluna  vulgaris 
Pyrola  rotunda 

media 

secunda 
Tiientalis  europaia 
Piotjuicula  vulgaris 
LittoreUa  lacustrla 
Betula  nana 
Salix  lanata 

herbacea 
Btratiutes  aluides 
Orchis,  various 
Tofieldia  palubtris 
Lycopodium  alpinum 

Selago 
Botrychium  Lunaiia 
Aspidium  Lonchitie 
Asplenium  fontanum 

Trichomanes 

viride 


He  -was  borne  at  Echt,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
on  .5th  of  February,  1795,  and  died  at  Totte- 
ridge on  9th  of  August,  18S8,  in  his  94th 
year.  I  think  he  gained  his  first  love  of 
plants  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
about  1815,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Macnab, 
of  whom  he  used  always  to  speak  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  affection.  Ever  since 
that  time  he  pursued  the  study  and  practical 
culture  of  plants  with  a  love  and  enthusiasm 
which  only  ended  with  his  life,  and  which 
could  only  be  measured  by  those  who  knew 
him.  A  true  man,  he  Avas  never  above  his 
craft.  A  gardener  to  him  was  always  a  wel- 
come visitor,  wdiether  seeking  assistance  or 
advice.  Many  there  are  now  living  who  would 
willingly  testify  to  his  sympathetic  nature. 


Death  of  Mr.  William  Court.— Through  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Court,  which  took  place  un- 
expectedly on  Monday  last  at  Chelsea,  horticulture 
in  general  has  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss.  He 
had,  for  over  twenty-five  years,  been  one  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  most  devoted  servants,  and  his 
successes  in  the  hybridising  of  Nepenthes  and 
Sarracenias  are  fittingly  recorded  by  the  numerous 
varieties  due  to  his  perseverance  and  skill.  Such 
plants  as  Nepenthes  Mastersiana,  N.  intermedia 
Courti.&c,  and  Sarracenia  melanorhoda,  Chel&oni, 
Courti,  &c.,  will  long  remind  one  of  their  raiser. 
Although  he  had  been  ailing  for  sometime  past, 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  end  was  so 
near,  as  he  was  at  his  post  on  the  very  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  died.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
for  his  four  children,  who  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  lost  their  mother.  Mr.  William  Court,  who  was 
barely  forty-five  years  of  age,  belonged  to  a  com- 
paratively young  school  of  gardeners  ;  jet  older 
theories  were  very  familiar  to  him,  and  he  also  had 
a  sound  knowledge  of  practical  propagating.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  great  loss  to  the  gardening  world  at  large 
that  a  man  so  well  versed  and  always  ready  to  im- 
part information  should  thus  have  been  snatched 
from  amongtt  us  at  such  a  comparatively  early  age. 


Fungus  in  plantation.  -Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
of  the  name  of  the  accompanying  fungua?  I  found  several 
of  them  in  an  Oak  plantation  close  by  here.  We  cann  t  find 
anythnig  like  it  iu  our  books,  and  as  we  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  futgi.  we  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
us  the  name.  — G   W.  Smith. 

>_*  Tli9  white  puff-balMike  objects  belong  to  the  young 
coiiditioD  of  the  polecat  fungns  (Phallus  impudicus).—W.G.  S. 

A  correction.—  In  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  W.  Soper,  Clapham  Road, 
showed  a  sceiling  Adiantum,  but  this  ia  incorrect. 

Names  of  plants,— 2'.    G.— Lychnis  coronatia;   very 

fine    variety. //.   R.    C.— Tho   plant    you  call  a  Fern  is 

Asparagus  nlumosus  nanue.  We  cannot  name  flori&ts'  va- 
rietits. N.  0.  S.— Your  Rose  is  Mrs.  Bosauquet. 

Names  of  fruits.— Gto.  ii^ts. -Flemish  Beauty, — - 
(V.  ir.  i'.— Plum  Oullin'a  Golden. 
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DISEASES  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  "J.  F.'s"  courteous 
remarks  on  this  head  in  The  Garden,  Sept.  8 
(p.  240),  and  although  he  thinks  the  conclusion 
which  I  arrive  at  regarding  the  blotch  or 
ulceration  in  the  Scotch  Fir  is  not  very  clear, 
yet  it  would  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  had  he  gone  a  little  further  in 
elucidation  of  his  theory  and  given  us  some- 
thing that  was  really  convincing  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  We  are  all  well  aware  that 
the  blotch  is  not  caused  by  the  attacks  of  insects, 
neither  is  it  solely  caused  by  too  wet  nor  too 
dry  ground,  as  we  find  trees  affected  in  the 
same  way  in  both  positions.  I  have  likewise 
found  this  particular  disease  to  be  common  in 
the  natural  forest  where  the  trees  are  quite  at 
home  as  regards  soil  and  climate,  and  where 
they  had  never  been  manipulated  in  any  way, 
but  grown  on  the  spot  from  the  seed  of  old 
healthy  trees.  Now  if  these  facts  are  admitted, 
the  point  at  issue  is  narrowed  within  a  small 
compass,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  we 
must  investigate  in  another  direction.  "J.  F." 
says  :— 

I  am  reluctantly  forced  to  differ  from  Mr.  Webster's 
opinion  as  to  wind  and  frost  being  the  principal  agents, 
because  if  it  ia  the  fact  that  wind  and  frost  are  the 
main  agents  in  causing  ulceration  in  the  Scotch  Fir, 
why  is  it  that  whole  communities  or  even  large  forests 
of  trees  are  not  destroyed  in  the  same  manner,  and  not 
isolated  individual  trees  here  and  there  at  great  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  and  these  very  frequentlyin 
the  most  sheltered  and  warm  situations,  where  neither 
frost  nor  wind  has  hardly  any  potency  ?  Much  less  of 
this  disease  is  observed  in  belts  and  small  plantations 
than  in  extensive  areas  of  trees,  so  that  one  would  in- 
fer that  if  frost  and  wind  have  aught  to  do  with  the 
disease,  belts  and  other  small  areas  would  be  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  influence  of  these  elements. 

Now,  no  better  testimony  than  this  could  be 
given  in  support  of  my  theory.  Everyone  knows 
that  isolated  trees,  trees  in  belts,  and  small  plan- 
tations are  inured  to  the  blast  and  extremes  of 
the  weather  from  infancy ;  consequently  we  find 
them  clad  as  it  were  with  a  coat  of  mail  for  their 
protection  ;  the  bark  is  strong,  thick,  corky,  and 
furrowed,  but  when  we  penetrate  to  the  interior 
of  the  forest,  we  find  the  bark  to  be  thin,  smooth, 
and  silky.  Although  such  (rets  have  the 
advantage  of  shelter,  yet  practical  experience 
and  observation  tell  us  that  such  trees  often 
suffer  immense  damage  during  a  storm  ;  some  of 
the  stems  are  occasionally  broken  light  over, 
others  have  their  branches  and  tops  ruptured, 
and  any  trees  that  have  not  thoroughly  matured 
their  growth  are  liable  to  be  frost-bitten,  which 
in  a  great  measure  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
disease  called  blotch  or  ulceration. 

When  trees  are  subjected  to  such  a  pressure 
by  wind  that  some  of  them  snap  over,  it  can 
easily  be  understood  that  others  in  the  vicinity 
that  have  narrowly  escaped  the  fame  fate  are 
apt  to  have  some  of  their  vessels  luptured,  more 
especially  when  such  vessels  are  rendered  brittle 
by  the  presence  of  frost.  During  a  gale  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  a  sharp  crack  or  repoit  issue 
from  the  stem  of  a  tree,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Eomu  of  the  vessels  of  the  stem  were  rup- 
tured at  such  a  crisis.  On  cutting  up  the  trunks 
of  such  trees  for  use,  I  have  often  found  the 
interior  to  contain  a  series  of  fissures,  or  what 
is  called  shakes  in  the  timber,  which  conclu- 
sively proves  that  trees  often  suffer  immensedam- 
age  in  more  ways  than  one  by  the  adverse  in- 
fluence of  the  elements.  With  regard  to  whole 
coiomuoities  of  trees  not  being  atfected  in  the 
same   way,  but  only  trees  here    and    there  in 


the  forest  and  sometimes  in  sheltered  jrlaces, 
this  can  be  eftectually  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  trees  of  the  same  species,  and  growing 
under  the  same  conditions  as  regards  climate, 
do  not  all  t-tart  to  grow  at  cnca ;  neither 
do  they  all  mature  their  growth  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ;  and  this  rule  holds  good 
among  deciduous  trees  as  well  as  Conifers. 
Consequently  such  trees  as  have  prolonged  their 
growth  till  late  in  autumn  are  always  the  first 
to  suffer  by  frost  and  tbe  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  In  the  course  of  marking  trees  that 
were  to  be  felled,  I  have  occasionally  laid  bare 
between  the  wood  and  inner  bark  an  oval-shaped 
depression  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
This  depression  was  full  of  liquid  resin,  that  ran 
down  the  stem,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
frost-rupture  brought  about  the  commencement 
of  the  disease.  Although  wet  ground  is  not  the 
direct  cause  of  the  disease,  yet  it  promotes  and 
accelerates  ulceration,  and  in  proof  of  this  I 
shall  give  an  example  :  On  a  patch  of  Heather 
ground  in  the  centre  of  a  quagmire  in  the  natural 
forest  stood  an  isolated  bushy  Scotch  Fir  tree 
which  gradually  contracted  ulceration,  and  as  I 
was  anxious  to  find  if  insects  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  disease,  I  paid  particular  attention 
to  this  tree  for  a  series  of  years  in  order  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the 
disease,  and  as  I  never  found  any  insects  attack 
the  tree,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  frost  was 
the  cause.  Owing  to  the  cold,  wet  ground  this 
tree  never  started  early  into  growth,  but  then 
it  generally  prolonged  its  growth  till  late  in 
autumn,  and  as  the  wood  was  neither  hard  nor 
firm,  it  suffered  immense  damage  during  winter 
by  frost,  and  in  course  of  time  became  quite 
rotten.  At  first  resin  distilled  from  the  wounds, 
but  in  course  of  time  it  underwent  a  chemical 
change  and  dried  up.  J.  B.  Webster. 


Forestry  at  the  Irish  Exhibition.-  I  am 

much  obliged  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  for  his  remaiks 
conceming  my  little  stand  at  Olympia,  and  I  hasten 
to  reply  to  his  inquiries  of  the  hardiness  here  and 
the  regular  seeding  of  the  Jadas  Tree  (Cercis  sili- 
quastrum)  that  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Osborne 
in  your  last  issue.  The  cones  of  Finns  Lambertiana, 
Conlteri,  and  Hartwegi  were  collected  abroad,  but 
we  have  in  this  country  several  of  each  making  fine 
trees,  and  as  P.  religiosa,  both  the  Deodars,  and 
Araucaria  imbricata  are  freely  coning,  tho.se  from 
North  California,  Santa  Lucia,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  !I000  feet  in  Mexico,  are  fairly  certain  to  seed. 
Gordon  ("The  Pinetnm,"  p.  304)  states  that  Hart- 
weg's  Pine  is  found  above  where  P.  religiosa  ceases 
to  grow.  The  card  in  front  of  the  cones  states  that 
they  were  chiefly  gathered  in  Ireland ;  that  in  front 
of  the  seeds  that  they  were  all  of  trees  suitable  for 
growing  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  in  front  of  wood  sec- 
tions, that  they  were  all  cat  from  trees  grown  in 
this  country.  There  is  one  exception :  a  few  tree 
seeds  which  my  son,  Dr.  Hartland,  gathered  at 
Calabar.  They  wtre  so  carious — some  you  would 
mistake  for  fggs,  others  for  cones — that  I  desired 
to  have  them  grouped  in  one  comer  and  labelled 
"from  West  Coast  of  Africa" — not  much  darger 
that  so  experienced  a  forester  as  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster 
could  mistake  the  object.  Another  son  of  mine  in 
Victoria  and  a  friend  in  Tasmania  are  coUectirg 
some  wood  sections  for  me,  and  photos,  of  the 
most  remarkable  trees  in  Ireland  are  being  obtained, 
so  that  at  a  future  time  I  hope  that  tbe  small 
beginniDg  will  form  a  group  interesting  to  foresters. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  I  take  great  pleasure,  and 
my  business  brings  me  yearly  in  contact  with  woods 
and  wood  fallings,  when  I  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  adding  something  to  my  little  store  of  f  ections. 
In  proof  of  tbe  mildness  of  the  southern  climate,  I 
may  add  that  a  plant  of  Dracajna  australis,  seven 
years  out  of  doors  and  now  15  feet  high,  flowered 
here  this  season ;  the  head  of  bloom,  which  was 
:!)i  feet  high  and  :i  feet  across,  was  most  beautiful 
for  two  months.   That  great  trte  lover,  the  Countess 


ot  Kenmare,  has  planted  a  large  collection  of 
Australian  trees  at  her  splendid  castle  grounds,  and 
in  that  most  favoured  and  lovely  spot  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  hence  Killamey  will 
be  famous  for  its  sylvan  beauty,  as  it  is  now  for  its 
glorious  lakes  and  mountains.  Not  wishing  to 
trespass  on  your  space,  I  shall  not  refer  to  my 
golden  variegated  Wellingtonia,  beyond  sending  you 
a  shoot  and  saying,  that  as  proof  that  the  artist's 
picture  is  not  over-coloured,  1  am  forwarding  weekly 
a  branch  from  this,  which  can  be  seen  at  Olympia, 
Stand  No.  174  D.  About  ten  years  ago,  convinced 
of  the  value  of  this  variegated  Conifera;,  I  set  apart 
a  plot  and  planted  fifty  ;  they  are  thinned  out  to 
thirty,  growing  at  15  feet  apart,  are  something  over 
20  feet  high,  and  in  splendid  health.  They  have 
been  seen  by  many  hundreds,  and  are  to-day  a 
group  of  rich  golden  variegated  trees. — Richabd 
Habtland,  Cork. 

Moving  a  tree.— "F.  E.  S  ,"  in  The  Gaeden, 
September  8  (p.  240),  says,  "  I  am  anxious  to  move, 
if  possible,  a  handsome  tree  (a  species  of  Fir)  that 
is  too  near  the  house.  It  is  about  30  feet  high. 
Would  it  cost  very  much  to  move  it,  and  is  it  hkely  to 
live  if  moved  ?  "  Much  will  depend  on  the  species  of 
Fir,  and  the  texture  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grow- 
ing.  Any  ot  the  Spruce,  or  Abies  tribe  of  trees 
growing  upon  soft  pliable  soil,  if  well  furnished 
with  small  fibrous  roots,  might,  with  care,  be 
moved  with  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
Fir  belong  to  the  Pine  tribe,  and  be  growing  upon 
clay,  or  hard  inorganic  matter,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  well  furnished  with  small  roots ;  consequently 
tbe  risk  of  moving  it  with  safety  would  be  in- 
tensified to  a  large  extent.  You  should  examine 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  it  they  are  long  and 
bare,  lift  a  considerable  portion  of  them  around 
the  stem,  lay  them  in  soft  mossy  soil,  replace  tbe 
surface,  and  leave  your  tree  for  another  year  to 
allow  the  roots  time  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
fresh  mould.  In  this  way  the  tree  can  then  be 
moved  with  a  better  prospect  of  success.  With 
regard  to  the  cost  of  moving,  it  will  much  depend 
on  the  distance  it  is  to  be  moved,  as  well  as  other 
local  circumstances,  an  exact  estimate  for  which 
cannot  be  given,  except  one  sees  the  tree  and  all  its 
surroundings.  At  all  events,  it  the  tree  is  really  a 
fine  specimen,  and  worthy  of  being  removed  at  all, 
it  is  better  to  have  the  work  done  well,  so  that  the 
cost  in  such  a  case  is  but  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance.—J.  B.  Webstef. 

Poplar  for  timber.— I  have  for  some  years 
been  aware  of  the  profit  of  planting  the  larger 
kinds  of  Poplars,  for  the  wood  of  which  there  is 
now  so  much  demand  for  railway  breaks,  &c.,  and 
find  the  Abele  Poplars  grow  rapidly  in  sheltered 
situations,  but  tbe  Black  Italian  does  better  where 
the  situation  is  more  exposed.  A  damp  clay  or 
near  the  side  of  a  runnel  does  well  for  them  ;  and 
in  all  cases  their  light  fibrous  roots  require  the  soil 
to  be  well  loosened  when  they  are  planted.— R.  T. 

Notching  and  pitting.— Now  that  (he  plant- 
ing season  is  near  at  hand,  I  think  it  would  be  of 
service  to  other  young  foresters  besides  myself  if  some 
of  your  experienced  writers  on  practical  foresti'y 
would  give  us  their  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  notching  and  pitting  plants,  and  under 
what  circumstances  can  each  system  be  best  adopted, 
also  an  idea  of  the  average  cost.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  planting  on  rough  land  to  do  this  season,  and 
before  we  start  I  should  like  to  know  the  opinion  of 
others  respecting  this  subject. — R. 

"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— TA"  joumal  u 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  viost  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  voluines.  Price 
Is.  dd. ;  post  free,  Is.  9ii. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.  —  ITiw 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  ichich 
farm  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  &d.  ;  post  free,  7 id. 

"Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  oi-namental  ^ecies,  loith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  tC-c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.  /  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"  The  Garden  Annual"  for  1888.— Contains  a  Com- 
plete Li>i  of  over  T-'tOO  Country  Seats,  Occupiers,  and  Gardeners 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  alto  the  best  Trade  List  pub- 
lished, conected  to  date.     Price  Is.  .-  by  post.  Is.  3d. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  '^ atvre."— Shakespeare. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

CAPRICIOUS  GEAPES. 
Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past  few 
montlis,  it  is  now  the  practice  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation, and  in  due  course  flatly  contradict  the 
replies  which  good-natured  correspondents  who 
may  have  been  successful  in  the  culture  of  the 
particular  fruit  in  question  voluntarily  forward 
for  publication.  Some  time  ago,  in  reply  to  a 
query,  I  stated  that  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  a 
capricious  Grape.  A  correspondent  the  follow- 
ing week  ridiculed  the  idea,  and  went  on 
to  say  he  had  been  marvellously  successful  in 
the  management  of  this  delicious  variety  in  a 
vinery  containing  a  mixed  selection  of  sorts. 
Had  I  been  disposed  to  enter  into  controversy, 
I  might  have  ventured  to  ask  for  the  writer's 
standard  of  excellence  ;  whether  he  has  ever 
entered  into  competition  and  carried  off  prizes 
at  the  great  shows  where  not  a  few  competitors, 
judging  from  their  exhibits,  learn  when  too  late 
that  big  ideas  at  home  are  ridiculously  small 
when  skilled  judges  pass  them  by  for  examples 
worthy  of  notice.  The  old  Black  Muscat,  now 
better  known  as  Snow's  Muscat  Hamburgh,  I 
maintain,  is  a  capricious  Grape,  failing  to  do 
well  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  gardens  managed  by 
skilled  men  in  which  it  ia  grown.  By  the 
minority  it  may  be  well  done,  but  the  fact  that 
so  fine  a  Grape  is  not  met  with  at  every  show  of 
moderate  pretentions  and  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
market  proves  incontestibly  that  it  is  extremely 
capricious. 

Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  although  not  quite 
so  unmanageable  as  the  preceding,  has  two  bad 
qualities,  which  the  majority  of  growers  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  overcome,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  subject  to  cracking  ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  more  frequently  tawny  than  jet  black. 
Some  growers  say  we  give  it  too  much  heat ; 
others  think  we  should  allow  all  the  laterals 
to  grow  as  safety-valves  ;  and  a  few  condemn 
copious  watering ;  but  how  rarely  do  we  meet 
with  a  man  who  admits  that  keeping  the  roots 
in  a  cold  border  and  over-cropping  are  two  of  the 
causes  of  a  large  percentage  of  our  failures. 

Confining  myself  to  Muscat-flavoured  black 
varieties,  I  may  name  Mrs.  Pince  as  being  a  bad 
setter,  more  frequently  foxy  than  black,  and 
yet  all  three  of  the  Vines  I  have  mentioned  are 
good  growers,  and  ripen  their  wood  well  in  an 
ordinary  vinery. 

Yet  one  more  Black  Grape  ;  the  male  parent 
of  Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  the  most  difiicult 
and  capricious  variety  in  cultivation,  is  Black 
Morocco,  erroneously  called  Kempsey  Alicante. 
A  very  small  minority  succeed  in  setting  this 
Grape,  but  a  few  do  reduce  it  to  subjection,  and 
right  well  it  is  worthy  of  their  patience  and  skUl. 

Some  years  ago  I  walked  through  a  very  large 
ppan-roofed  vinery,  at  the  present  time  noted  for 
producing  the  large  bunches  of  Muscats  often  met 
with  at  the  shows.  There  I  saw  a  Vine  of  Black 
Morocco  covering  probably  500  feet  of  trellis  ; 
its  roots  at  that  time  were  out  of  control ;  the 
wood  it  was  making  was  very  strong,  but  not  a 
bunch  upon  it.  Upon  inquiry,  I  was  told  it  had 
borne  a  heavy  crop  the  year  before,  and  rest 
was   considered    necessary.     Having  had  some 


experience  with  this  capricious,  but  splendid 
winter  Grape,  I  did  not  press  for  further  infor- 
mation, as  J  knew  but  too  well  why  the  Vine 
was  resting,  when  really  and  truly  it  would  have 
been  the  better  for  carrying  200  lbs.  of  Grapes. 

I  might  go  on  with  several  varieties  of  white 
Grapes,  but  we  have  four  capricious  black  kinds, 
viz  ,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Mrs. 
Pince,  and  Black  Morocco,  all  of  them  front  row 
sorts  worthy  of  a  king's  garden.  Why  do  they  fail 
to  set  ?  or,  having  set,  why  do  they  crack  or  re- 
fuse to  colour  ?  As  setting  must  precede  colour- 
ing and  ripening,  I  will  take  this  point  first, 
Grapes  of  all  kinds,  Hamburghs  included,  do  not 
set  perfectly  when  their  roots  are  in  cold,  wet 
borders,  but  why  ?  simply  because  they  grow 
late  in  the  autumn,  the  unripe  rootlets  perish, 
and  the  Vines  in  a  half-paralysed  state  are  un- 
able to  respond  when  the  time  again  comes 
round  for  setting.  Conjointly  with  this  root 
weakness  some  of  them,  notably  Black  Blorocco, 
carry  a  viscous  drop  upon  the  stigma  which 
must  be  removed  before  the  pollen  can  per- 
form its  office.  The  pollen  again,  as  often  hap- 
pens with  hybrids,  is  neither  plentiful  nor  good  ; 
consequently,  no  matter  how  perseveringly  the 
Vines  are  brushed  with  camel's  hair,  rabbit 
tail,  or  dewed  over  with  the  syringe,  these 
defects  result  in  a  bad  set  of  fruit.  The 
remedy  lies  in  a  nutshell:  give  the  roots  warm, 
well-drained  inside  borders,  keep  them  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  active,  give  the  house  plenty  of 
genial  warmth  and  air  when  the  Vines  are  in 
flower,  and  fertilise  from  day  to  day  with 
Hamburgh  pollen. 

Next,  as  to  swelling,  colouring,  and  cracking. 
Attend  well  to  the  first  by  watering  profusely 
until  the  berries  have  attained  their  fullest  size 
and  are  colouring  freely,  then  mulch  well  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  maintain  a  continuous 
circulation  of  air  to  prevent  condensation  or 
the  gathering  of  stagnant  moisture.  As  to 
allowing  the  laterals  to  grow  wild  or  keeping 
them  closely  pinched,  it  matters  little  so  long 
as  the  roots  are  warm  and  active  and  the 
house  is  maintained  at  the  proper  temperature, 
but  as  an  extensionist,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
securing  size  of  bunch  and  berry  and  laying  on 
bloom  and  colour,  I  should  say  let  them  grow 
so  long  as  space  can  be  found  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  premier  foliage.  If  I  were 
called  upon  to  grow  these  four  Grajies  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  should  prepare  the  house 
by  making  the  heating  and  ventilation  perfect, 
especially  the  latter,  as  these  varieties  must 
have  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air,  both  when 
in  flower  and  after  they  commence  colouring. 
I  should  then  make  narrow  elevated  borders 
resting  upon  ample,  nay  abundant,  drainage. 
These  I  should  keep  in  a  moiat  growing  condi- 
tion through  the  resting  period  and  most 
liberally  watered  from  the  time  the  Vines  break 
until  the  berries  are  fairly  coloured.  There 
must  be  no  fear  or  trembling  in  the  use  of 
water  upon  these  borders,  for  the  man  who 
hesitates  to-day  and  soaks  the  next  day  is  sure 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  check,  which  brings 
about  the  cracking  he  so  much  wishes  to  avoid. 
As  I  do  not  preach  what  I  do  not  practise,  on 
an  early  day  I  will  send  you,  Mr.  Editor,  a 
small  bunch  of  Madresfield  Court,  also  one 
of  Black  Morocco,  from  Vines  growing  side  by 
side  in  elevated  inside  borders,  which,  dull  as  the 
season  has  been,  have  been  deluged  with  warm 
waterand  dilated  liquid  manure.  The  first  carries 
about  eighteen  bunches  black  as  jet,  but  without 
a  cracked  berry;  the  second  is  equally  well 
cropped,  and  does  not  show  a  seedless  berry. 

Two  good  Apples  that  have  recently  come  to 
the  front  are  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Frogmore 


Beauty.  Both  are  fine  Apples  and  very  prolific.  I 
have  yonng  trees  of  them,  which  only  the  second 
year  from  planting  are  carrying  a  fine  crop  of  fruit, 
all  above  average  size.  It  is  a  pity  that  people 
waste  valuable  time  in  trying  to  renovate  old,  worn- 
out  trees,  for  the  produce  of  young  ones  is  alto- 
gether superior,  and  now  that  they  can  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price,  which  places  them  within  the 
reach  of  all,  young  trees  should  be  more  largely 
planted.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  preparations, 
by  selecting  the  position  for  the  trees  to  occupy, 
trenching  the  soil,  and  selecting  the  trees  at  the 
nurseries;  then  when  the  time  for  planting  comes 
there  is  no  delay.  I  like  to  get  the  planting  done 
in  November  if  possible  before  the  soil  is  chilled 
by  severe  frosts,  and  when,  if  a  good  mulching 
is  put  over  the  roots,  they  will  continue  to  make 
some  root  growth,  so  as  to  be  partly  established 
and  ready  for  a  good  start  in  spring.  Some  people 
cling  to  old  varieties  as  if  they  had  some  very 
special  merit.  In  these  two  varieties  we  have  some 
of  the  best  qualities,  and  I  feel  sure  that  before 
loEg  they  will  replace  many  of  the  older  sorts. — 
J.  G.,  Hants. 


THE  FOLIAGE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

This  has  been  a  remarkable  season  for  the  growth 
of  leaves,  and  many  casual  observers  say,  "  What  is 
the  use  of  leaves  without  one  gets  fruit  ? "  but 
although  it  is  true  that  we  do  get  fruit  trees  that 
produce  too  much  leaf  growth,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  we  cannot  get  good  fruit  without  gocd 
foliage.  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  word  of  caution 
against  the  wholesale  defoliation  of  trees  one 
often  sees  going  on  under  the  name  of  pruning, 
Vines  are  probably  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
removal  of  too  much  foliage,  the  idea  being 
cherished  that  the  berries  need  sunshine  to 
colour  them  highly.  I  should  like  to  ask  those 
interested  in  this  matter  to  examine  any  vineries 
they  may  be  able  to  inspect  at  present,  and  they 
will  find  that  after  an  almost  sunless  summer  the 
Grapes  are  not  only  finer,  but  of  a  far  deeper  black 
than  they  were  after  the  hot,  dry  summer  of  last 
year,  and  the  blackest  berries  will  be  found  where 
the  foliage  is  densest.  We  know  that  the  sap  does 
not  go  direct  from  the  roots  to  the  berries,  but  that 
it  is  first  prepared  by  the  leaves,  yet  many  treat 
the  leaves  as  if  they  were  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance. I  was  recently  asked  by  a  lady  to  look 
at  her  Vines,  as  they  were  not  quite  satisfactory, 
and  on  looking  I  saw  a  crowd  of  laterals  which 
represented  all  the  foliage  on  the  Vines.  Hardly  a 
leaf  of  the  first  growth  had  escaped  the  prnner's 
knife;  the  shoots  that  had  not  got  bunches  on 
had  been  cut  back  to  one,  or  two  eyes,  and  those 
with  bunches  had  a  great  portion  of  the  leaves 
stripped  off,  it  was  said,  "  to  let  the  light  in."  No 
amount  of  light  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
first  leaves,  as  the  thin  weakly  leaves  of  laterals 
cannot  replace  the  large  leathery  leaves  which 
should  be  preserved  in  good  health  until  the  day 
they  fall  naturally  from  the  Vine. 

Bat  in  addition  to  defoliating  by  over-pruning, 
we  sometimes  suffer  by  red  spider  and  other  pests. 
Some  kinds,  of  which  Gros  Colman  is  a  famUiar 
example,  suffer  in  very  hot  seasons  by  reason  of  the 
foliage  curling  up  and  turning  rusty  even  when 
there  are  no  insect  pestp.  When  this  occurs  one 
looks  in  vain  for  a  deep  black  colour  to  the  Grapes  ; 
but  this  season  the  foliage  of  Gros  Colman  has  kept 
perfectly  healthy  ;  consequently  we  have  a  better 
colour  in  the  berries,  even  with  the  low  temperature, 
than  we  had  last  season  with  all  the  tropical  heat 
that  prevailed. 

Doubtless  many  will  have  noticed  the  difference 
in  the  two  seasons  on  other  things  besides  Vines  ; 
for  out  of  doors  many  of  our  fruit  trees  that  are 
now  in  luxuriant  leafage  were  at  this  time  last  year 
quite  bare  of  leaves,  and  the  prophets  were  saying 
what  a  grand  fruit  season  we  should  get  in  ISsS,  as 
the  fruit  trees  were  so  thoroughly  ripened.  My 
hopes  were  counterbalanced  by  fears,  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  long  since  proved  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion that  drying  off,  or  in  any  way  unnaturally 
hastening  the  fall  of  the  leaf  has  a  different  result 
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than  the  natural  ripening  that  takes  place  sooneror 
later  according  to  the  season.  We  all  know  the 
resiilt  of  last  year's  early  leaf -fall ;  let  us,  therefore, 
now  that  the  trees  are  in  good  health,  allow  them 
to  mature  the  leaves  and  drop  them  of  their  own 
free  will,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  spring  was  very  late  in  coming  this  year, 
and  the  trees  must  have  time  to  perfect  their  growth, 
so  that  in  aU  probability  the  leaf-fall  will  be  corre- 
spondingly late.  On  no  account  would  I  hasten  the 
removal  of  a  leaf  before  it  at  least  parted  freely 
from  the  foot-stalk.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
are  often  stripped  of  their  leaves  before  growth  is 
thoroughly  finished,  for  as  soon  as  some  begin  to 
turn  yellow  the  broom  is  brought  into  play,  and  if 
inexperienced  hands  are  set  to  do  the  work,  even 
those  that  cling  tightly  at  the  points  of  the  shoots 
are  stripped  off,  so  that  one  clearing  up  may  finish 
for  the  season.  There  are  not  many  good  crops  of 
outdoor  Tomatoes  this  year,  and  I  would  strongly 
advise  those  who  have  any  in  fairly  prolific  con- 
dition not  to  cut  away  so  many  of  the  main 
leaves  as  is  frequently  done.  The  side  shoots 
should  be  removed  directly  they  appear,  but  hardly 
any  crop  we  cultivate  is  so  ruthlessly  treated  by 
hacking  away  its  foliage  as  the  Tomato.  That 
they  will  ripen  best  with  a  good  spread  of  their  own 
foliage  I  am  confident.  Those  who  go  in  for  the  very 
early  forcing  of  Vines,  Peaches,  &c.,  are  compelled 
to  use  artificial  means  to  get  their  trees  to  rest. 
This,  however,  is  no  justification  of  the  same  means 
being  employed  by  tnose  who  wish  for  a  full  crop 
in  the  natural  season  of  growth.  With  the  early 
forcer  the  tree  is  not  expected  to  last  for  any  great 
length  of  time ;  but  to  those  who  want  long-lived 
trees  and  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  without  much 
forcing,  I  would  say  preserve  the  foliage  of  your 
trees  or  plants  in  health  as  long  as  possible,  as  its 
forcible  removal  will  be  felt  in  diminished  crops 
the  following  year.  Jambs  Geoom. 

Gosjjort, 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 

I  AM  obliged  to  Mr.  Coleman  for  his  courteous  criti- 
cism of  my  remarks  on  thickly  planted  Vines  in  The 
Garden  for  Aug.  18  (p.  155),  and  also  for  pointing 
out  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  contradictory 
therein.  I  was,  however,  careful  not  to  express  a 
decided  opinion  on  the  utility  of  allowing  as  free 
an  extension  of  the  laterals  as  possible  ;  I  merely 
recorded  my  impressions,  my  principal  object  being 
to  elicit  the  views  of  some  Grape  growers  on  this 
subject.  After  reading  Mr.  Coleman's  article  in 
The  Garden  (p.  1G7),  one  is  almost  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  extension  in  some  shape  is  the  one 
great  factor  in  promoting  longevity  and  fruitful 
vigour  in  the  Vine.  The  famous  Hampton  Court 
Vine  probably  owes  its  long  life  to  the  fact  that  the 
house  in  which  it  grows  was  lengthened  on  two 
different  occasions.  In  the  instance  mentioned  by 
me,  the  Vines  originally  appeared  to  have  been 
allowed  a  fair  amount  of  room,  but  supplementary 
rods  were  taken  up,  with  the  result  that  even  by 
restricting  each  shoot  to  two  leaves  there  was  not 
space  enough  for  them  to  get  the  full  light.  The 
laterals  were  shaded  by  the  princiiial  leaves.  In 
such  a  case  I  think  the  better  plan  would  have  been 
to  have  pinched  out  the  laterals  altogether,  on  the 
principle  that  one  leaf  exposed  to  the  strengthening 
influence  of  sun-light  and  air  is  equal  to  or  better 
than  several  that  are  deprived  of  it.  Many  Grape 
growers  consider  that  the  stopping  of  the  shoots,  in 
addition  to  being  a  necessary  operation  to  keep 
them  in  bounds,  increases  the  size  of  the  berries  by 
throwing  a  stronger  flow  of  sap  into  the  bunches. 
Mr.  Coleman  observes  that  the  first  stopping  causes 
"an  obstruction  in  the  (low  of  the  sap  past  the 
bunch,"  whinh  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Assum- 
ing this  to  be  correct,  there  would  seem  to  be  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  continued  suppression 
of  laterals  would  cause  a  more  direct  flow  of  sap  into 
the  bunch  all  through  the  ripening  periods.  Some 
Grape  growers  maintain  this  to  be  the  case,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  seen  very  fine  houses 
of  Grai)eB  produced  under  this  system.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Vines  do  not  ultimately  suffer, 
and  whether,  if    even  a  heavier  crop  of  fruit  is 


secured,  the  vigour  of  the  Vines  suffers  in  the 
long  run.  Every  inch  of  growth  that  a  plant 
makes  has  its  direct  influence  on  root-formation. 
You  cannot  suppress  foliage  and  encourage  root 
action  at  the  same  time.  No  one,  for  instance, 
would  think  of  repotting  and  pinching  back  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  temporary 
check  to  root-activity.  It  is,  therefore,  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  more  growth  a  Vine  is 
allowed  to  make  the  greater  will  be  its  root-develop- 
ment. A  friend,  on  taking  charge  of  a  garden, 
found  a  house  of  Vines  in  a  rather  bad  plight.  They 
were  so  thickly  planted  that  there  was  no  room  for 
lateral  growth,  which,  however,  had  been  allowed 
to  form.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  berries  were 
small  and  badly  shanked.  Not  wishing  to  cut  out 
any  of  the  rods,  it  was  resolved  to  try  and  suppress 
the  laterals  altogether  and  allow  the  growth  to 
extend  from  the  top  after  the  berries  began  to  swell. 
This  was  done  for  several  years,  and  I  never  saw 
Vines  improve  so  fast.  The  growth  at  the  top  was 
turned  downwards,  side  growths  only  being  sup- 
pressed. My  friend's  notion  was  that  the  foliage 
he  had  would  be  of  the  right  sort,  and  that  by 
allowing  the  top  shoots  to  ramble,  root-activity 
would  be  increased.  Judging  from  results,  he 
should  have  been  right.  If  Vines  are  given  room, 
laterals  can  be  allowed  to  extend  at  the  discretion 
of  the  cultivator ;  but  I  often  come  across  in- 
stances where  they  are  so  thickly  planted,  that  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  allow  them  to  form. 

J.  C.  B. 


PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  AFTER 
FRUITING. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  fruit  trees  under 
glass  do  not  receive  nearly  such  good  attention 
after  maturing  a  crop  as  they  both  merit  and  need. 
If  they  do  not  recoup  much  of  the  strength  ex- 
pended on  the  production  of  a  heavy  crop  in  the 
autumn,  or  while  yet  the  foliage  is  fresh  and  green, 
when  are  they  to  do  it?  Instead,  therefore,  of 
allowing  the  red  spider  to  overrun  and  completely 
cripple  the  foliage  and  the  borders  to  become  much 
too  dry,  the  red  spider  ought  to  be  held  in  check 
as  long  as  possible  and  dryness  prevented  at  all 
times.  All  the  while  the  syringe,  engine,  and 
watering-pot  are  regularly  used  everything  usually 
goes  on  satisfactorily ;  but  a  sudden  change  from  a 
humid  atmosphere  to  the  other  extreme  and  the 
withholding  water  from  the  border  soon  favours  the 
spread  of  spider,  and  the  drying  of  the  borders  to  a 
considerable  depth.  The  consequence  is  the  pre- 
mature loss  of  much  of  the  foliage ;  while  wholesale 
cracking  of  the  border  does  incalculable  mischief 
to  the  roots.  Keep  the  foliage  free  from  red  spider 
and  the  borders  uniformly  moist,  and  the  trees  will 
perfect  abundance  of  fruit  as  well  as  wood-buds, 
and  the  formation  of  abundance  of  root-fibres  will 
be  greatly  assisted.  Neglect  these  precautions,  and 
the  chances  are  the  majority  of  the  flower-buds  will 
drop  off  prematurely,  and  in  any  case  the  trees  will 
be  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of  perfect- 
ing a  fall  crop  next  season.  Those,  then,  who  are 
ambitious  to  grow  abundance  of  fruit  of  the  best 
quality  ought  to  take  the  trees  in  hand  now,  and 
not  wait  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  before  they 
bestow  every  attention  upon  them. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  continue  syringing  the 
trees  once  or  twice  daily ;  in  fact,  if  this  is  followed 
up  too  long  it  may  hinder  the  thorough  ripening  of 
the  wood.  As  far  as  the  southern  counties  of 
England  are  concerned,  very  little  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  well-ripening  Peach  and  Nectarine 
wood  under  glass ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  in 
less  favoured  localities,  where  a  drier  atmosphere, 
caused  by  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  is  often  Lecessary  for 
the  latest  trees.  Our  plan,  which  answers  very  well, 
is  to  set  all  the  lights  wide  open  as  the  houses  are 
cleared  of  fruit,  and  to  discontinue  the  syringing  of 
the  trees.  Instead  of  this,  the  foliage  may  be  coated 
both  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides  with  [sulphur, 
which  effectually  checks  the  spread  of  the  spider 
without  apparently  injuring  the  trees.  The  simplest 
method  of  applying  the  sulphnr  is  to  squeeze  a  good 
handful  through  a  muslin  or  coarse  canvas  bag  into 
each  3-gallon  can  of  water,  which  is  then  syringed 


over  the  trees.  It  is  found  necessary  to  repeat  the 
dose  two  or  three  times  before  sufficient  is  lodged 
on  the  foliage.  After  this  the  foliage  may  safely 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  the  spider  will 
make  no  progress  where  sulphur  abounds.  I  should 
add  that  it  is  advisable  before  sulphuring  the  foliage 
to  cut  away  much  of  the  old  fruiting  wood  or  as 
much  as  is  usually  removed  at  the  winter  pruning. 
This  admits  more  light  and  air  to  the  young  growths 
intended  for  fruiting  next  season  and  ensures  more 
thorough  ripening.  After  being  frequently  moistened 
and  perhaps  much  trampled  upon,  the  surfaces  of 
borders  are  almost  certain  to  shrink  and  crack  badly 
directly  such  treatment  ceases,  and  this  should  be 
prevented  as  much  as  possible.  Abundance  of 
roots  ought  to  be  near  the  top,  and  the  border  must 
therefore  be  very  carefully  loosened  either  with  a 
fork  or  a  flat  hoe.  Before  doing  so  a  good  water- 
ing should  be  given,  and  repeat  this  as  often  as  may 
be  needed.  Unless  this  is  done,  much  of  the  water 
will  be  wasted  and  the  border  only  half  moistened. 
Any  borders  that  are  now  badly  cracked  may  well 
have  a  surfacing  of  good  fine  soil,  or  say  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  old  Mushroom  bed  manure,  as  much  of 
this  as  possible  being  stirred  into  the  cracks.  When- 
ever the  border  approaches  dryness  it  should  be 
watered,  this  being  a  much  better  plan  than  waiting 
till  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  water  is 
required  to  thoroughly  moisten  it.  Young  or  com- 
paratively young  trees  in  fairly  rich  borders  need 
nothing  but  clear,  soft  water,  but  any  that  have 
borne  a  heavy  crop  and  have  long  been  established 
in  a  border  ought  to  receive  one  or  more  liberal 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  of  some  kind.  This  will 
greatly  benefit  the  trees,  and  if  repeated  later  on 
will  further  enrich  the  borders  in  anticipation  of  a 
brisk  root  action  in  the  spring. 

After  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  and  while  the 
leaves  are  yet  comparatively  green,  is  the  best 
time  for  transplanting  the  trees  from  one  house 
to  another,  and  also  for  bringing  others  inside 
that  may  have  been  prepared  on  the  open  walls. 
No  time  can  be  fixed  for  shifting  trees  in  full 
leaf,  so  much  depending  upon  the  positions  of  and 
the  state  of  the  trees.  After  repeated  experiments, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better 
to  be  rather  late  in  moving  the  trees,  or,  say,  only 
a  short  time  before  the  bulk  of  the  leaves  fall, 
than  to  transplant  before  the  wood  is  quite  firm 
and  the  buds  plumped  up.  Both  the  leaves  and 
the  unripe  wood  on  newly  moved  trees  are  apt  to 
shrivel  badly,  and  a  great  check  or  partial  failure  is 
the  consequence.  In  any  case,  the  longer  the  trees 
retain  the  foliage  in  a  fresh  state,  the  greater  the 
certainty  of  a  number  of  root  fibres  being  formed 
before  the  tree  goes  to  rest,  and  ultimate  success  is 
more  certain.  We  have,  however,  shifted,  from  one 
house  to  another  quite  large  trees  which,  in  spite 
of  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  leaves  soon  after  the 
operation,  perfected  comparatively  heavy  crops 
during  the  following  season.  As  a  rule,  young  trees 
ought  to  be  prepared  in  successional  houses  for 
transplanting  to  the  earliest  compartment,  as  those 
brought  in  from  the  open  air  rarely  do  well.  Last 
year  the  trees  ripened  their  wood  earlier  and  better 
on  the  opsn  walls,  and  we  tried  the  experiment  of 
bringing  in  a  good-sized  specimen  of  Sea  Eagle. 
This  moved  well,  shed  its  foliage  fairly  early,  and 
this  season  gave  us  a  valuable  crop  of  handsome 
fruit,  which,  though  much  later  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  rest  of  the  varieties  in  the  house,  ripened 
most  opportunely. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  that  have  not  been 
very  long  in  one  position  are  by  no  means  difficult 
to  transplant,  especially  when  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  form  abundance  of  root  fibres 
near  the  surface.  It  is  unwise  to  attempt 
moving  a  large  ball  of  soil  with  the  roots, 
as  this  is  liable  to  break  away  in  large  lumps  carry- 
ing much  fibre  with  it.  The  aim  should  be  rather 
to  save  as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  a  wide  and  deep  trench  should  be 
opened  well  away  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  the 
soil  being  gradually  forked  out  and  thrown  back. 
It  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  gradually  under- 
mine the  tree  so  as  to  leave  a  flat  ball  about  3  feet 
across  resting  on  a  pedestal  of  soil  and  ready  for 
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sliding  on  to  a  short,  stout  board  or  a  low  hand- 
barrow,  on  which  it  can  be  lifted  and  carried  to  its 
fresh  site.  Prior  to  being  moved  all  the  longest 
roots  ought  to  be  carefully  tied  up  to  the  stem,  and 
not  let  down  tiU  the  tree  is  set  upon  a  fresh  bed  of 
soil,  when  all  bruised  pieces  should  be  cut  away 
and  all  broken  points  carefully  trimmed,  this  being 
necessary  to  facilitate  healing.  We  prefer  to  plant 
rather  high  on  a  firm  bed  of  soil,  as  unless  this  is 
done  the  trees  are  liable  to  sink  below  the  level  and 
eventually  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  do  well. 
The  roots  find  their  way  downwards  only  too 
readily,  and  the  planter  should  do  his  best  to 
counteract  this  downward  tendency,  first,  by  dis- 
posing the  roots  thinly  and  evenly  near  the  surface, 
and  subsequently  by  liberal  treatment  in  the  way  of 
mulchings,  surface-dressings,  and  waterings.  For 
a  time  newly-planted  trees  ought  to  be  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine  and  syringed  overhead  as 
often  as  the  leaves  are  found  in  a  dry  state ;  the 
house  should  also  be  kept  rather  close,  this  preserv- 
ing the  foliage,  which  in  its  turn  benefits  the  roots. 
Trees  in  a  sickly  state  will  be  improved  by  having 
a  trench  cut  round  them,  being  then  gradually 
undermined  and  the  deep-running  roots  searched 
out,  shortened  and  [^replaced  in  good  fresh  com- 
post. If  the  collar  of  the  tree  is  much  below  the 
surface  it  is  advisable  to  carefully  raise  the  ball 
and  roots  so  as  to  bring  them  up  considerably 
higher,  this  amounting  to  replanting.  If  done 
before  the  leaves  cease  to  perform  their  functions, 
fresh  root  fibres  vrill  be  formed,  and  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the  tree  will  be  notice- 
able next  season.  Root-pmning  is  also  beneficial 
to  trees  that  are  growing  too  strongly — this  being 
necessary  to  induce  fruitfulness — but  any  that  are 
in  excellent  health  and  profitable  may  well  be  left 
alone,  as  annual  lifting  and  root-pruning  are  to  a 
certain  extent  risky  operations,  and  in  our  case  not 
at  all  satisfactory.  W.  Igguldbn. 


Apple  Bibston  Pippin. — I  have  been  some- 
what surprised  to  find  the  above  variety  included 
in  your  list  of  first-rate  Apples.  In  former  years  its 
quality  was  said  to  be  excellent,  and  many  well- 
known  writers  have  praised  it.  But  my  experience 
differs.  It  has  either  greatly  degenerated  as  re- 
gards quality,  or  the  soil  and  climate  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
In  many  parts  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  dry, 
though  of  fair  flavour.  Dry  Apples  we  have  in 
plenty ;  therefore  the  aim  now  should  be  to  produce 
such  varieties  only  that  are  luscious  and  j  uicy. — C.  C. 

Helon  Scarlet  Gem. — One  of  the  best  Melons 
for  frame  cultivation  is  the  old  Scarlet  Gem.  It 
has  a  good  constitution,  grows  freely,  sets  well,  and 
each  plant  will  carry  six  or  eight  fruits  of  excellent 
flavour.  It  is  not  one  of  those  varieties  which  will 
fill  a  frame  with  foliage  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit, 
but  it  grows  very  stocky  under  ordinary  treatment, 
and  although  an  old  variety,  it  holds  a  place  as  one  of 
the  very  best  frame  Melons  we  have.  About  the 
middle  of  June  of  this  year,  after  the  bedding  plants 
were  cleared  out  of  a  large  four-light  pit,  two 
hillocks  were  made,  each  consisting  of  one  wheel- 
barrowful  of  loam.  The  light  was  placed  on  the 
surface  which  had  been  used  to  stand  the  bedding 
plants  upon,  consisting  of  straw  and  leaves  from 
which  the  heat  had  escaped.  Upon  each  hillock  a 
stocky  Melon  plant  was  set.  The  pit  was  kept 
fairly  close,  and  we  made  the  most  of  what  little 
sun  heat  we  have  had.  The  growths  were  kept  thin 
and  water  was  given  carefully,  always  using  it 
warm ;  the  result  has  been  a  capital  lot  of  well- 
flavoured  Melons. — E.  M. 

The  best  form  of  fruit  tree.— The  planting 
season  for  fruit  trees  is  now  close  at  hand,  and 
many  intending  planters  will  be  considering  what 
form  of  tree  to  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
definitely  the  kind  of  tree  that  will  best  suit  all 
cases,  but  for  garden  culture,  as  distinguished  from 
field  or  market  growing,  I  think  there  is  no  form  of 
tree  so  useful  as  that  of  the  bush.  It  is  the  most 
natural  form  of  tree,  for  whether  it  be  a  seedling  or 
raised  in  the  ordinary  way  from  a  graft,  it  will 
branch  out  into  the  form  of  a  bush,  varying  only  in 
a  more  or  less  erect  or  spreading  habit  of  growth 


according  to  the  variety.  It  is  the  crowding  to- 
gether in  the  young  state  that  causes  trees  to  run 
up  with  straight  stems  for  standards,  but  except 
for  orchards  that  are  laid  down  with  Grass  for 
grazing,  there  is  no  object  in  having  the  heads  of 
fruit  trees  elevated  into  the  air.  They  are  more 
under  control  when  kept  down  within  reach,  and 
they  can  be  more  reidily  attended  to.  Another 
reason  in  favour  of  the  bush  tree  is  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  forms,  for  training  of  any  kind  only 
adds  to  the  expense,  and  while  this  is  going  on  the 
bush  tree  is  formed  and  bearing  crops  of  fruit.  If 
the  shoot  from  the  graft  or  maiden  tree  is  stopped 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  foot  high,  it  forms  side 
shoots  at  once,  and  these  being  pinched  again,  a 
good  head  is  formed  in  a  short  time  without  any 
cutting  off  of  branches,  which  frequently  results  in 
wounds  that  lead  to  canker,  and  perhaps  to  the 
death  of  the  tree.  It  I  were  confined  to  one  form  of 
fruit  tree  I  should  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  bush  in 
preference  to  aU  others. — J.  G.  H. 


PROFITABLE  APPLE  CULTURE. 

The  recent  fruit  conferences  held  at  St.  Albans 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  have  proved  helpful  in 
calling  attention  to  the  need  that  exists  for 
a  better  and  larger  supply  of  English  -  grown 
fruits,  and  especially  of  Apples.  The  Apple 
is  peculiarly  an  English  fruit,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  United  States  of  America 
annually  send  to  this  country  Apples  to  the  value 
of  £600,000,  Canada  to  the  value  of  nearly  £100,000, 
and  Continental  countries,  through  Belgium,  to  the 
value  of  upwards  of  £100,000,  it  is  time  that  English 
fruit  growers  roused  themselves  to  a  consideration 
of  the  question.  Are  the  Apple-producing  resources 
of  the  United  Kingdom  tested  to  anything  like 
their  ordinary,  much  less  utmost,  capacity  ?  It  is 
acknowledged  that  England  possesses  the  finest 
climate  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  Apples, 
that  there  is  a  pleasing  acidity  and  a  briskness  and 
piquancy  of  flavour  characterising  them  not  to  be 
found  in  the  best  samples  of  American  fruits. 
All  competent  authorities  are  agreed  that,  provided 
the  productions  are  first  class,  the  foreigner  can  be 
successfully  competed  with  by  our  home  growers. 

We  have  in  this  country  thousands  of  acres  of 
Apple  orchards  that  are  practically  worthless  for 
the  production  of  high  class  fruits.  The  sorts  are 
inferior,  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  a  haphazard 
fashion,  there  ii  little  or  no  attempt  at  sorting,  and 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  fruits  are  sent  to  market 
in  a  condition  that  cannot  command  remunerative 
prices.  The  system  of  Apple  growing  in  this  country 
needs  a  radical  change.  Suitable  land  in  the  right 
districts,  properly  prepared  and  planted  with  the 
best  and  most  profitable  sorts — not  with  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  but  with  a  large  number  of 
trees  each  of  a  few  sorts  that  can  be  confidently 
recommerded  for  the  purpose — are  some  of  the 
leading  principles  upon  which  profitable  Apple 
culture  in  the  future  must  be  based.  One  lesson 
to  be  derivid  from  the  recent  fruit  conferences  is 
in  the  shape  of  the  publication  of  lists  of  varieties 
of  our  best  English  Apples,  supplied  by  some  of 
the  most  reliable  fruit  cultivators  of  the  day. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  this  season 
at  its  Chiswick  gardens,  where  practical  fruit  grow- 
ing is  constantly  being  illustrated  based  upon  the 
best  principles,  afforded  an  admirable  illustration 
not  only  of  some  of  the  best  sorts  of  Apples  to  cul- 
tivate, but  the  best  kinds  of  trees  to  plant.  Two 
types  of  trees  are  necessary,  one  the  bush  form, 
that  is  a  small  tree  grafted  upon  a  dwarfing  stock, 
such  as  the  French  Paradise,  in  order  to  yield  im- 
mediate crops,  and  the  ordinary  standard  tree, 
which  requires  time  to  grow  into  size,  and  from 
which  an  adequate  crop  cannot  be  looked  for  under 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  At  the  Chiswick  gardens  we 
have  this  stason  seen  small  bush  trees  of  Apples  on 
the  French  Paradise  stock,  from  5  feet  to  7  feet  in 
height  and  5  feet  through  planted  G  feet  or  so  apart, 
literally  breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  fruit 
upon  them,  and  such  fruit,  too — large,  handsome, 
and  of  the  best  market  value.  And  they  bear 
annually  in  this  way.     They  need  but  Utile  pruning. 


for  the  act  of  fruiting  keeps  growth  in  check.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  anyone  interested  in  high-class 
Apple  culture  to  iospect  these  trees.  The  fruit  of 
the  earliest  is  gathered,  but  there  are  yet  several 
later  varieties  in  bearing.  They  comprise  such 
sorts  as  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Keswick  Codlin, 
a  well-known  London  market  Apple  ;  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  the  finest  dessert  Apple  that  can  be 
grown  ;  Echlinville  Seedling,  Golden  Spire,  Winter 
Hawthornden,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Suffield, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  Pott's  Seed- 
ling, Small's  Admirable,  Stirling  Castle,  Stone's 
Apple  or  Loddington  Seedling,  Wellington  or  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  one  of  the  very  best  late  keeping 
Apples,  and  Golden  Noble.  In  this  list  we  get 
early,  midseason,  and  late  varieties,  dessert  and 
culinary,  and  all  are  suitable  for  growing  upon  a 
dwarfing  stock.  It  is  a  reproach  to  this  country 
that  her  Apple  produce  is  both  limited  in  quantity 
and  inferior  in  quality.  R.  D. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Peaches. 
The  last  Peach  in  all  save  the  very  latest  houses 
having  been  gathered,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  the 
slightly  initiated  to  assume  that  they  may  now 
throw  open  the  ventilators  and  allow  the  trees  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  No  greater  mistake,  I 
venture  to  say,  was  ever  made,  as  daily  and  yearly 
experience  prove  beyond  doubt  that  next  season's 
crop  may  be  made  or  marred  by  good  or  bad  treat- 
ment before  the  trees  are  pruned  and  tied  in  ready 
for  starting.  Indeed,  Peach  culture  under  glass 
really  and  truly  begins  immediately  after  the  crop 
of  the  current  season  is  gathered,  and  those  who 
have  followed  me  will  find  that  I  have  advised  early 
pruning,  thorough  cleansing,  liberal  ventilation,  and 
abundant  watering  when  the  trees  are  going  to  rest, 
and  dry  borders,  old  practitioners  tell  us,  are  favour- 
able to  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Quite  true  ;  but 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  borders  they  alluded  to  were  outside ;  more- 
over, they  were  deep  and  fully  exposed  to  autumn 
rains.  Annual  or  biennial  root-lifting,  too,  did  not 
receive  the  attention  we  now  consider  imperative  ; 
consequently  the  roots  got  down  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  hot  dry  autumn  could  carry 
warmth  to  the  feeders.  All  this  haphazard  treat- 
ment has  passed  away.  Outside  borders  certainly 
in  early  and  late  houses  are  rarely  met  with.  A 
cubic  yard  of  compost  on  ample  drainage  now  does 
duty  for  double  or  treble  the  quantity,  but  then 
these  homccopathic  borders  are  inside.  A  sheet  of 
glass  shuts  out  dew  and  rain,  the  old  foliage  on  a 
bright  September  day  is  exposed  to  powerful  sun- 
heat ;  therefore,  water,  the  great  saving  element, 
must  be  abundantly  supplied  to  the  roots.  The  hose 
or  syringe,  too,  must  be  kept  going,  not  every  day, 
but  just  often  enough  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and 
clean,  and  to  prevent  it  from  falling  before  the  wood 
and  flower  buds  are  filled  up  and  perfect  in  all  their 
parts.  To  be  able  to  judge  when  this  stage  has 
been  reached,  and  to  prevent  the  buds  from  getting 
too  forward  by  more  abundant  ventilation,  or  strip- 
ping for  three  or  four  weeks,  a  man  must  beeser 
on  the  watch,  as  thousands  of  buds  may  be  pushed 
too  far,  when  decay  sets  in  and  they  are  lost.  This 
over-ripening  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  earliest 
forced  trees  this  year,  that  is  provided  they  have 
had  plenty  of  air  and  water  ;  but  bud-dropping  and 
bad  setting  this  spring  in  many  places  may  be 
traced  to  premature  ripening,  brought  about  by  a 
meagre  supply  of  water  when  the  great  heat  and 
dry  atmosphere  were  taking  every  particle  of  mois- 
ture out  of  the  foliage  last  autumn.  I  have  said 
stripping  for  a  short  time  may  be  indulged  in,  but  I 
do  not  recommend  it  unless  it  be  to  favour  painting 
and  repairs,  especially  where  young  vigorous  trees 
are  well  supplied  with  water  and  ventilation  is  on 
a  liberal  scale.    Trees  in  the 

Early  house  from  which  the  fruit  was  gathered  in 
June  will  now  be  fit  for  cleansing  and  tying  in,  but 
assuming  that  every  bit  of  useless  or  superfluous 
wood  was  taken  out  as  advised,  a  little  delay  in  the 
performacce  of  this  work  will  do  no  harm,  especially 
where  the  foliage  is  still  barging  on  the  tips  of  the 
shoots.   Years  ago,  brushing  the  trees  with  a  switch 
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was  considered  the  correct  thing,  but  this  practice 
is  now  honoured  in  the  breach,  and  quite  right  too, 
as  leaves  cannot  be  said  to  have  performed  their 
functions  so  long  as  they  hang  upon  the  shoots.  If 
any  border  work  in  this  house  is  still  in  arrear,  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  checking  the  roots  and  giving 
them  a  taste  of  fresh  calcareous  compost,  dry 
rather  than  wet,  as  it  must  be  very  firmly  rammed 
to  prevent  water  from  finding  a  channel  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  undisturbed  balls  which  may  be  moist 
to  the  eye,  but  dust-dry  near  the  drainage.  If  the 
trees  are  satisfactory,  and  only  require  top-dressing, 
picking  off  inert  soil  down  to  the  surface  roots  will 
at  once  reveal  the  condition  of  the  border,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  improved  by  a  good  watering 
both  before  and  after  the  compost  is  placed  over 
them.  When  tying  in  is  finished  and  the  borders 
are  known  to  be  thoroughly  moist,  the  house  should 
be  kept  clearof  plants  unless  they  be  quite  hardy.and 
not  subject  to  fly  or  spider,  as  the  trees  must  have 
complete  rest  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting.  In 
Successio7i  Iiouses  the  same  rules  as  to  pruning! 
cleansing,  washing,  and  watering  apply.  Root-lift- 
ing, top-dressing,  and  transplanting,  too,  may  be 
proceeded  with,  care  being  taken  that  newly  planted 
trees,  as  yet  full  of  foliage,  do  not  suffer  in  a  dry 
atmosphere.  To  prevent  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
shade  slightly  for  a  few  days,  and  to  keep  the  house 
rather  close  and  moist  until  the  laterals,  by  their 
crisp  appearance,  show  that  the  roots  are  taking  to 
the  new  compost.  When  trees  in  full  leaf,  but 
with  fairly  matured  wood  and  buds,  are  transferred 
from  a  late  to  an  earlier  house,  the  compost  should 
be  moderately  dry — if  slightly  warm  so  much  the 
better — and  it  should  be  well  washed  in  with  warm 
water  to  give  the  roots  a  start.  A  layer  of  dry 
compost  to  raise  the  border  to  the  proper  level  will 
then  be  necessary,  and  a  light  mulch  of  fresh  stable 
litter,  which  must  be  kept  constantly  moist,  will 
finish  the  work  so  far  as  the  roots  are  concerned. 

Late  Iiouses. — When  the  trees  in  the  latest  houses 
and  waU  cases  have  been  cleared  of  fruit,  cut  out 
all  laterals  and  shoots  that  will  not  be  required 
next  season,  as  they  will  only  interfere  with  a  free 
circulation  of  fresh  air  at  all  times,  but  this  sunless 
year  especially,  so  essential  to  the  proper  ripening 
of  the  wood.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  repeat  former  instructions  as  to  the  supply  of 
water  to  inside  borders,  and  yet,  knowing  how 
completely  the  filling  of  the  buds  depends  upon 
copious  waterings,  I  feel  that  plagiarism  is  of  less 
consequence  than  future  failure.  It  properly 
drained  and  carefully  made,  Peach  borders  cannot 
easily  be  overwatered,  even  in  late  houses,  but  un- 
less the  trees  are  decidedly  weak,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  stimulants  must  be  used.  Where  throwing 
out  a  trench,  shortening  back  the  roots,  and  filling 
in  with  fresh  compost  is  performed  annually,  late 
trees  can  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  they  will  pro- 
duce full  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  but  once  allowed  to  get  too  strong,  a  bad 
spring,  especially  where  fire-heat  is  considered  too 
great  a  luxury,  may  prove  fatal  to  the  crop.  If 
young  trees  have  to  be  bought  in  for  filling  up 
vacancies  on  reserved  walls,  no  Peach  grower  should 
be  without  a  reserve  wall.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
a  selection  for  future  lifting.  Good  gardeners 
choose  clean,  healthy  stocks  carrying  evenly 
balanced  heads  of  moderate  growth  in  preference 
to  others  too  strong  to  ripen  their  wood  properly. 
Very  large  trees  may  catch  the  eye  of  the  tyro  in 
these  matters,  but  when  I  explain  that  two  years' 
growth  is  crowded  into  one  by  neglected  lifting 
combined  with  fat  soil  and  mulching,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  conscientious  nurseryman  who 
transplants  annually  and  thus  avoids  a  gross  growth 
gives  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  compass. 

The  editor  invites  lists  of  bad  varieties  of  Peaches, 
but  this,  I  think,  is  hardly  a  fair  way  of  putting  the 
question,  and  for  this  reason  :  A  particular  variety 
may  be  fairly  good,  but  when  it  is  succeeded  or 
more  likely  preceded  by  another  of  its  season  which 
is  better,  why  then  the  latter  may  be  preferred,  as 
we  have  too  many  to  choose  from.  Taking  a  good 
dialogue  and  running  the  finger  over  it  alphabeti- 
cally, I  should  say  A  Bee  is  preferable  to  Acton 
Scott,  which  is  too  tJiiall.     Alexandra  Noblesse  is 


better  than  Alexander  and  Amsden's  June,  two 
clingstones,  having  colour  and  earliness  only  to 
recommend  them  ;  Bellegarde  is  better  than  Chan- 
cellor; Condor,  (Rivers),  is  better  than  Early  Alfred, 
Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  or  Early  Rivers  by 
the  same  raiser.  Late  Admirable  and  Walbnrton 
Admirable  are  better  than  Lady  Palmerston  or  Lord 
Palmerston,  two  of  the  handsomest  Peaches  grown. 
Prince  of  Wales  is  better  than  Princess  of  Wales ; 
Raymacker's  is  preferable  to  Red  Magdalen,  and 
Salway  is  not  worth  wall  space. 

Chekhies. 
If  any  alterations  in  the  early  house  are  contem- 
plated, the  Cherry  being  early  to  start  and  early  to 
rest,  now  is  the  time  to  set  about  lifting  and  trans- 
planting.   Cherries  in   well-made   inside  borders 
will  last  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  produce 
immense    crops    of    fruit    long    after    they    have 
ceased  making  vigorous  shoots,  but  gumming  is  the 
great  enemy,  hence  the  importance  of  a  good  re- 
serve wall  for  drawing  from  for  filling  up  vacancies. 
If  root-pruned  annually,  fruiting  trees  may  be  lifted 
and  taken  in  at  any  time  after  the  end  of  August. 
To  grow  and  force  them  well,  the  borders  should 
always  be  inside,  well  drained,  not  too  wide,  and 
composed  of  good  friable  loam  of  a    calcareous 
nature.      This    should   be  used    moderately    dry, 
otherwise  sharp  ramming  to   ensure  success  may 
mar    future    progress     by    making    it     adhesive. 
When    planting    is    finished,    this    dry    condition 
must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  as  the   Cherry, 
like  the  Peach  and  all  other  stone  fruits,  requires 
an    abundance    of  water.      Where    early  varieties 
are  forced  in  pots,  the  trees  will  now  be  shedding 
their    leaves    and    sinking    to    rest,  as    a    matter 
of  course,  in   the   open  air.  where  they  must  be 
kept   as   quiet   as    possible.     If   well    plunged   or 
covered  up  with  Fern  or  litter,  the  roots  will  not  re- 
quire much   water,  but  being  very  impatient  of 
drought  there  must  be  no  trusting  to  the  elements, 
as  the  heaviest  rains  rarely  penetrate  more  than  a 
few  inches  into  the  root-bound  balls.    Fruit  growers 
who  have  not  hitherto  cultivated  Cherries  in  pots 
may  now  make  a  start,  and,  provided  they  secure 
furnished  pyramids  that  have  been  regularly  root- 
pruned,  they  will  bear  fair  crops  of  fruit  next  sea- 
son.   Nearly  all  the  varieties  do  well  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock  and  soon  become  one  mass  of  spurs,  which 
require  thinning  when  in  a  dormant  state,  precisely 
as  we  spur-prune  Plums  to  let  in  light  and  air  and 
to  ensure  fine  fruit.    Although   the  varieties  are 
very  numerous,  forcing  gardeners,  who  must  have 
quantity  as  well  as  quality,  generally  run  upon  a 
few  sorts,  which  should  include  the  old  May  Dake, 
Early  Rivers',  Circassian,  Belle  d'Orleans,  Elton,  and 
Governor  Wood.     If  one  house  only  is  devoted  to 
Cherries,  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  one  or  two  late 
black  kinds  should  be  grown  for  succession.     Late 
varieties  are  not  so  much  grown  as  they  might  be, 
especially  when  an  efiiciently  ventilated  house  of 
the  simplest  character,  often  without  fire-heat,  will 
bring  the  finest  sorts  to   maturity.    Anyone  who 
has  seen  the  magnificent  examples  grown  and  shown 
by  the  Messrs.  Rivers  will  bear  out  this  statement, 
but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  taste  of  fire-heat 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower  and  again  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe  should  be  at  command  for  driving  out 
stagnant  moisture. 

Plums. 
Lntc  Jiouse.i  in  which  Golden  Drop,  Late  Rivers', 
and  the  like  are  now  ripe,  or  approaching  that 
stage,  must  now  be  kept  moderately  dry,  well  venti- 
lated, and  secure  from  birds.  It  planted  out  in 
inside  borders,  the  latter  should  be  made  thoroughly 
moist,  but  not  too  wet,  to  ensure  the  fruit  keeping 
fresh  and  plump,  and  the  better  to  keep  the  roots 
in  this  condition  they  should  be  covered  with  some 
short,  light  mulching,  which  will  prevent  evapora- 
tion. Late  varieties,  especially  Golden  Drop,  in  the 
open  air  will  not  be  of  much  account  this  autumn ; 
consequently  the  owners  of  large,  well-furnished 
houses  will  have  a  valuable  supply  of  choice  fruit 
to  fall  back  upon  when  Peaches  have  passed  away, 
when  Melons  are  not  worth  eating,  and  Apples  and 
Pears  form  the  chief  feature  in  the  dessert. 

Jiiirhi  J'liims,  suitable  for  forcing,  will  now  be 
out  of  doors,  most  likely  with  the  Cherries,  and  as 


these  two  require  identical  treatment  my  preceding 
remarks  will  apply  for  the  present. 

Strawberries. 

At  last,  September  13,  we  can  say  we  have  had 
three  bright  sunny  days  without  rain,  and  better 
late  than  never  ;  the  change  upon  out-of-door  crops 
of  all  kinds  is  marvellous.  Strawberries,  as  all 
growers  know,  enjoy  fat  food  and  a  continuous 
supply  of  liquid,  also  they  luxuriate  in  bright  sun- 
shine, not  only  when  ripening  their  fruit,  but  like- 
wise when  maturing  their  crowns.  This  latter 
important  part  of  their  work  is,  I  am  afraid,  in 
many  places  far  from  complete,  but  here  amongst  the 
pots,  as  in  all  other  departments,  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  steal  a  march  as  to  lose  one — not  by  withholding 
water  and  causing  the  wet  balls  to  bake  and  shrink 
away  from  the  sides  of  the  pots,  but  by  moving 
each  pot  frequently  to  prevent  the  escape  of  crock 
roots,  by  giving  the  plants  an  abundance  of  room 
where  sun  and  air  can  play  freely  amongst  them, 
by  weeding  and  stirring  the  surface  of  the  balls,  by 
disbudding  and  pinching  back  the  runners— simple 
matters  of  detail  which  everyone  should  put  into 
practice  in  the  most  brilliant  seasons,  this  year 
especially,  as  the  crowns  are  later  and  softer  than 
usual.  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury  in  some 
places  this  last  season  proved  disappointing,  but 
Pluvius  this  year  has  stepped  in,  and,  provided  we 
now  have  a  month's  hard  dry  weather,  I  shall  be 
surprised  and  disappointed  if  this  excellent  variety 
does  not  prove  that  past  failures  were  brought  about 
by  a  very  peculiar  season. 

Late  varieties  in  larger  pots,  if  well  potted  and 
properly  tended,  will  continue  growing  until  the 
balls  are  bound  up  with  roots,  and  so  long  as  this 
progress  is  perceptible  the  supply  of  water  must  be 
liberal.  Like  the  preceding  batch,  they  will  pay 
for  coaxing,  but  not  for  coddling,  by  removal  to  a 
bright  sunny  station  with  a  hard,  dry  surface,  free 
from  worms,  and  into  which  the  roots  cannot  pene- 
trate. In  low-lying,  cold  grounds,  in  which  the 
crowns  barely  ripen  even  in  sunny  years,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  elevate  the  pots  upon  planks  or  dwarf 
walls,  or,  lacking  this  convenience,  upon  banks  of 
cinder  ashes.  Here  they  may  remain  so  long  as  the 
weather  continues  open,  possibly  until  the  end  of 
October,  but  once  sharp  frosts  set  in  plunging  to 
the  rims  in  old  tan  leaves  or  ashes,  quite  out  in  the 
open  air,  wUl  be  the  safest  course  to  follow.  Where 
cold  shallow  pits  are  not  wanted  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, there  can  be  no  objection  to  filling  them  with 
Strawberry  plants ;  but  on  no  account  should  the 
lights  be  kept  over  them  unless  the  weather  be  very 
wet  or  thoroughly  wintry.  Some  growers  house 
their  plants ;  others  stack  them  in  cones  by  laying 
each  pot  upon  its  side,  crown  outwards,  and  filling 
in  the  centre  with  coal  ashes.  But  neither  plan  can 
be  recommended,  and  for  these  reasons :  Plants  in 
cold  houses,  often  a  long  wayjfrom  the  light,  are  apt 
to  get  dry  or  drawn,  or  both,  and  keep  vegetating 
when  they  ought  to  be  braving  the  elements  and 
resting;  in  stacks  or  cones  severe  frost  gets  into 
the  balls,  often  congealing  the  whole  mass,  when 
the  pots  fly  to  pieces ;  or,  favoured  by  a  dry  winter, 
the  balls  shrink  from  the  sides  of  the  pots,  air  gets 
in,  as  plants  on  their  sides  cannot  be  watered,  when 
many  of  the  best  roots  perish.  W.  C. 


Prune  Damson.— This  is  decidedly  the  best  va- 
riety, and  I  strongly  advise  it  to  be  planted  In  either 
a  large  way  as  a  profitable  orchard  fruit  or  in  small 
gardens  for  supplying  the  kitchen,  as  for  both  it  is 
equally  good.  Having  a  free  and  easy  growth,  it  is 
most  suitable,  and  does  wonderfully  well  on  hill-sides, 
especially  it  sloped  to  the  south  or  south-west.  It 
also  does  capitally  in  hedgerows,  and  at  the  side  of 
dykes,  and  in  any  out-of-the-way  corners  where,  as  a 
rule,  nothing  but  Thistles  and  Nettles  grow.  It  is 
also  wonderfully  hardy  and  adapts  itself  to  any 
condition  or  circumstance.  It  is  a  very  profitable 
fruit  to  plant,  and  intending  planters  cannot  possibly 
make  a  mistake  by  putting  it  in  by  the  thousand, 
for  in  bearing  condition  the  average  profit  is  from 
10s.  to  20s.  per  tree.  I  have  frequently  seen  Damsons 
do  well  in  disused  brick-yards,  where,  as  a  rule, 
scarcely  anything  will  grow. — H.  Merry  weather, 
Sout/mvU. 
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Flower  Garden. 


A  FINE  WHITE  SNAPDRAGON. 
One  of  the  many  delights  of  a  garden  of  hardy 
flowers  is  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  treasure 
of  unusual  beauty.  Such  a  one  ia  the  grand 
white  Snapdragon  shown  in  the  engraving, 
■whose  flowers  of  large  size  and  purity,  with 
dark,  glossy  leaves,  make  the  variety  White 
Swan  the  best  of  its  class.  It  was  raised  and 
named  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Poii,  through  whose  kind- 
ness it  is  in  the  gardens  of  many  appreciative 
amateurs.  The  plant  shown  ia  in  its  third  year 
and  at  its  greatest  height ;  in  its  second  year  it 
flowers  densely  at  about  a  foot  high.       CJ.  J. 

A  note  on  hardy  flowers. — Numerous  indeed 
are  the  combinations  that  might  be  produced  with 


some  fine  strong  tufts  of  Campanula  carpatica, 
which  were  also  in  fall  summer  glory.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  will  last  for  two 
or  three  years,  when  something  entirely  different 
might  be  done.  The  superiority  of  such  a  mode  of 
displaying  hardy  flowers  is  great,  and  eclipses  any- 
thing that  is  done  or  shown  in  the  usual  mixed 
border.  It  is  by  single  groups  of  handsome  and 
free-growing  hardy  flowers  that  our  gardens  should 
be  beautified.  Even  a  wretched  season  does  not 
mar  their  effect,  as  they  develop  into  beauty  a 
little  late,  but  even  that  does  not  matter,  for  if  frosts 
should  occur  early  in  September,  the  hardy  flowers 
at  least  will  stand  it. — A.  H. 


THE  AURICULA. 
The  autumn  growth  of  the  Auricula  begins   in 
August,  and  continues  until  the  frosts    of    early 
winter  check  it  again.    One  may  have  an  autumn 


Snapdragon  White  Swan.    Engraved  for  The  Gabden. 


hardy  flowers  alone.  A  simple,  but  strikingly  effec- 
tive association  of  hardy  plants  was  recently  seen 
at  Broxbourne  occupying  a  large  space  in  one  of  the 
borders.  The  background  was  of  Bocconia  cordata, 
a  plant  worth  growing  for  beauty  of  foliage  alone, 
but  it  is  still  more  handsome  when  enriched  with 
the  plumy  spikes  of  brownish  white  flowers.  The 
double  Sneezewort  (Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.)  came 
next,  and  this  plant  had  not  been  formally  tied  up 
to  sticks,  but  was  growing  thickly,  the  spikes  in  some 
cases  supporting  one  another  and  in  others  forming 
folds  of  snowy  whiteness.  Rising  from  this  mantle 
of  white,  which  entirely  hid  the  ground,  were  Day 
Lilies,  crowned  with  numerous  spikes  of  richly  col- 
oured flowers.  Along  the  front  was  Crucianella 
Btylosa,  a  plant  which  blooms  for  a  long  time  and 
produces  numerous  heads  of  rosy  purple  flowers. 
Between  this  plant  and  the  Achillea  were  dotted 


bloom,  too,  If  the  buds  are  not  picked  off  before  the 
flowers  open  ;  but  the  growers  of  Auriculas,  being 
anxious  to  preserve  the  full  strength  of  their  plants 
for  the  spring  bloom,  pinch  the  buds  off  from  these 
unseasonable  flower-stems.  The  stem  itself  should 
not  be  snapped  through,  as  it  may  die  down  into 
the  centre  of  the  plant  and  cause  it  to  decay. 
The  growers  at  this  season  usually  lind  time  to  visit 
each  other's  collections  to  compare  notes,  and  to 
speculate  on  the  prospects  of  the  next  season's 
bloom.  The  collections  in  the  north  are  not  much 
more  backward  than  our  own.  That  of  the  Rev. 
E.  D.  Horner,  at  Lowfields,  shows  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  autumn  bloom,  and  the  plants  are  uniform 
in  size,  in  capital  condition,  and  free  from  any 
traces  of  insect  pests.  I  can  tell  the  names  of 
nearly  all  the  older  named  Auriculas  by  examining 
the  foliage  in  the  autumn;    but  one   is  greatly 


puzzled  with  Mr.  Homer's  collection,  as  it  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  varieties  of  his  own  raising.  He 
grows  George  Lightbody  and  Lancashire  Hero,  but 
scarcely  any  more  of  the  old  sorts.  Some  varieties, 
such  as  Pizarro  (Campbell),  in  the  self-edged  class, 
that  used  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  ten  years 
ago,  are  no  use  at  all  now.  I  noticed  also  that  the 
seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Homer,  especially  in  the 
self  class,  are  very  vigorous  in  constitution,  and  all 
of  them  are  more  vigorous  than  the  old  sorts. 

Mr.  Simonite's  collection  at  Sheflield  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  seedlings  on  trial,  but  he  has 
besides  all  the  best  older  varieties  in  capital  condi- 
tion. The  state  of  the  Sheffield  collection,  weU 
within  the  radius  of  this  smoke-begrimed  town, 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  me.  The  enture  collection 
was  in  better  condition  than  our  own,  and  some  of 
the  old  varieties,  such  as  Booth's  Freedom,  which  I 
cannot  grow  at  all,  were  doing  well.  All  the 
northern  growers  were  removing  the  pips  from  the 
autumn  tmsses  as  soon  as  they  could  be  handled 
with  the  fingers. 

Green-fly  is  very  troublesome  in  September  and 
October ;  it  spreads  very  rapidly,  and  sadly  cripples 
the  plants  if  it  is  not  destroyed.  The  late  Mr. 
Meiklejohn,  of  Stirling,  used  to  waste  a  quantity  of 
snuff  over  this  pest.  He  used  to  drop  it  into  the 
centre  of  the  plants,  and  fancied  that  as  the  fly 
clustered  there  most  thickly  the  snuff  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  off  altogether.  I  have  tried  to- 
bacco powder  in  that  way,  but  it  spoils  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plants.  Fumigating  with  tobacco 
smoke  is  not  only  the  most  effectual,  but  is  also  the 
cleanest  method  of  destroying  green-fly. 

The  larger  leaves,  which  were  produced  in  the 
spring  and  have  done  duty  through  the  summer, 
will  graduaUy  decay.  When  they  become  quite 
yeUow  they  must  be  removed,  or  they  may  cause 
the  stem  to  decay.  Some  varieties  are  more  liable 
to  be  injured  in  the  main  stem  than  others,  and 
when  a  black  spot  forms  thereon  it  speedily  in- 
creases in  size,  and  soon  destroys  the  plant.  This 
decay  is  caused  in  various  ways  and  cannot  always 
be  accounted  for.  The  only  remedy  is  to  cut  the 
plant  over,  and  re-pot  the  top  in  a  2i-inch  pot,  using 
fine  sandy  soil.  The  cankered  part  must  be  clean 
cut  away.  Taking  the  top  off  the  plant  will  cause 
the  old  crown  to  break  out  with  offsets,  and  these 
will  usually  be  quite  healthy.  Canker  is  not  com- 
mon amongst  recent  seedlings,  but  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  old  sorts.  The  smallest  offsets  are 
soon  injured  by  damp,  and  they  require  careful 
attention  in  watering.  When  rooted  they  require 
ample  ventilation.  Seeds  were  late  in  ripening  this 
year,  and  they  were  about  two  weeks  later  in  being 
sown,  but  the  young  plants  from  this  year's  seeds 
are  now  pushing  through  the  ground.  They  are  in 
a  position  where  the  sun  does  not  touch  them  after 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  not  re- 
quire any  shade.  Even  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered  vegetation  is  very  irregular.  A  few  plants 
will  appear  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  sowing ; 
others  at  intervals  up  to  the  end  of  March  the  follow- 
ing  year. 

The  show  Auriculas  are  not  very  well  adapted 
for  planting  out  in  the  rock  garden.  Many  of 
them  have  then:  foliage  so  densely  covered  with 
farina,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  perfect 
plant  where  it  is  exposed  to  wet.  Green-foliaged 
varieties  do  not  suffer  in  this  way,  but  the  best 
varieties  are  too  valuable  to  be  planted  where  there 
is  any  chance  of  losing  them.  Of  the  edged 
flowers,  such  vigorous  varieties  as  Robert  Trail,  Mrs. 
Moore,  Colonel  Champneys,  and  Marie  may  be 
planted  out,  and  the  self  variety  Lord  of  Lome  is 
also  vigorous  enough.  The  alpine  forms  of  the 
Auricula  are  hardy  enough  for  planting  out  in  the 
rock  garden  or  anywhere  if  the  water  is  not 
stagnant.  We  have  large  clumps  of  them  growing 
in  the  garden  out  of  doors,  and  in  a  position  where 
they  are  freely  exposed  to  sun  and  wind.  They 
were  covered  deep  in  water  for  two  days  in  July 
and  August,  and  seem  to  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 
They  do  not  mind  exposure  to  the  sun,  either  in 
pots  or  planted  out.  The  parentage  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  show  varieties.  A  good  alpine 
has  no  farina,  either  on  the  flower  itself  or  on  the 
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leaves  of  the  plants.  They  produce  seeds  much 
more  freely  than  do  the  show  varieties.  They  will 
produce  nearly  ten  times  as  much  seed  from  an 
equal  number  of  plants.  The  seeds  are  generally 
good  and  the  plants  flower  sooner.  We  grow  a 
frameful  of  the  best  alpine  Auriculas,  as  we  like 
to  se3  them  produce  their  trusses  of  flowers  under 
glass.  The  colours  are  so  rich  and  pure,  unstained 
by  rain  or  snow.  We  had  a  good  bloom  out  of 
doors  this  year,  but  the  flowers  were  covered  with 
snow  when  fully  open, and  the  paths  were  in  such  a 
wet  state  that  it  was  impossible  to  admire  them  with 
any  degree  of  comfort.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  in  the  early  spring  months,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  choice  flowers  out  of  doors  is  very  much 
interfered  with.  The  shelter  of  even  a  cool  green- 
house in  the  spring-time  of  the  year  benefits  the 
blossoms  of  our  hardy  plants.  The  original  parents 
of  our  garden  plants  are  interesting  subjects  to 
cultivate  in  the  rock  garden. 

The  correct  pa-entage  of  both  the  show  and 
alpine  Auriculas  was  pretty  well  defined  at  the 
Primula  Conference  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
April  20  and  21,  1886.  The  Primula  Auricula,  with 
trusses  of  yellow  flowers  and  a  centre  powdered 
with  white  farina,  was  judged  to  be  the  true  type 
of  the  edged  flowers.  It  had  mealed  foliage.  P. 
Balbisi  is  only  another  variety  with  brighter  yellow 
flowers  of  the  same  character  and  leaves  destitute 
of  powder.  P.  venusta  and  Gubli,  Mr.  Baker  also 
alluded  to  as  probable  parents  of  the  garden 
Auricula.  I  also  flowered  the  pretty  little  P. 
Obrlsti  of  Stein,  and  it  is  very  like  a  form  of  P. 
Auricula.  With  the  exception  of  P.  venusta,  all 
the  above  have  yellow  flowers.  This  last-named 
species  has  dark  purple  flowers,  and  here  we  have 
the  probable  parent  of  our  Pizarro,  Heroine,  and 
other  selfs. 

P.  pubescens  varies  in  colour.   I  have  raised  from 
seed  a   yellow    variety   of    vigorous  constitution. 
Though  introduced  into  cultivation  about  1582  by 
Clusius,  who  sent  it  from   Vienna  to  his  friend. 
Van  der  Dilft,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
P.  Auricula  and  P.  hirsuta,  and,  like  most  hybrids, 
would  be  liable  to  sport  from  seeds  into  varions 
colours.     Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  says  of  this  Primula : 
"  What  cultivators  call  the  alpine  Auricula  I  believe 
to  be  substantially  Primula  pubescens,  which  is  a 
plant  that  Kerner  writes  about."    Kerner  tells  us 
that  Clusius  grew  it  in  his  garden  under  the  name 
of  Auricula  Ursi  II.,  and  he  (Kerner)  farther  states 
that  the  cultivation  of  Auriculas  spread  so  rapidly 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  they  appeared  in 
most  gardens  in  Belgium,  Germany,  England,  and 
Holland,  and  in  the  year  1064  several  cultivated 
forms  of   P.  pubescens  of  different  colours  were 
known.     Kerner  seems  to  think  that  P.  pubescens 
was  the  parent  of  all  the  Auriculas.    If  I  interpret 
aright,  the  remark  at  p.  210  of  Primula  Conference 
reports  :  "P.  Auricula,  not  yielding  varieties,  gradu- 
ally disappeared  from  cultivation,  while  the  other 
increased  them  continually  until  more  than  1000 
forms  were  in  cultivation."    He  further  adds  that 
"the  Auricula  (through  P.  pubescens)  is  the  only 
alpine  plant  that  has  become  a  generally  cultivated 
florist's  flower."     There  is  of  course  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  experts  as  to  the 
source  of  these  cultivated  Auriculas.  The  best  culti- 
vators of  them  are  careful  not  to  cross  the  alpine 
and  show  Auriculas  with  each  other;  in  fact,  it  has 
been  stated  on  excellent  authority  that  they  will 
not  breed  one  with  the  other.     I  have  not  tried  the 
experiment,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  instance  of  the 
alpine  Auriculas  being  crossed  with  the  show  sec- 
tion. Jas.  Douglas. 


A  pretty  vase  of  flowers.— My  wife  has  ar- 
ranged a  Japanese  vase  for  the  centre  of  the  draw- 
ing-room table,  I  think  most  effectively.  The  vaee 
stands  about  15  inches  high,  and  is  of  the  usual 
Japanese  shape.  In  it  she  has  placed  three  spikes 
of  Kniphofla,  half-a-dozen  blooms  of  Helianthus 
rigidus,  a  spray  of  Bocconia  cordata,  and  three  or 
four  stems  of  Anemone  Honorine  Jobert.  These  are 
all  cut  long,  and  so  there  is  no  buncbiness  about 
them.  We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  cover 
the  mouth  of  the  vase  with  brass  netting  about 


three-quarterinch  mesh  ;  this  holds  up  the  flowers 
and  prevents  them  falling  down  too  far  into  the 
vase.  The  combination  strikes  me  as  very  pretty. 
— Delta. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  planus  and  Heli- 
anthus multiflorus  grandiplenus. — There  is  a  dis- 
puted point  as  to  whether  we  have  two  varieties  of 
perennial  double  Sunflowers  in  our  gardens;  indeed, 
to  settle  the  question  I  have  purchased  from  a  lead- 
ing London  hardy  flower  grower  the  one  I  would 
wish  to  designate  anemonajflora,  just  as  I  would 
that  form  of  Chrysanthemum.  The  outer  guard 
petals  and  the  tassel-like  formation  of  the  centre 
are  very  full  and  beautiful,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
one  I  call  grandiplenus  the  petals  are  frilled  towards 
the  centre  like  those  of  a  Dahlia,  the  colour  brighter 
and  the  bloom  much  finer.  I  have  not  seen  it 
mentioned  in  any  journal  or  catalogue.  The  plants 
are  growing  with  me  side  by  side,  and  they  are  dis- 
tinct both  in  foliage,  habit,  and  bloom.— Soleil 
d'Or. 

Aster  Cornet.— "R.  D."  in  The  Garden, 
Sept.  15  (p.  212),  does  good  service  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  beautiful  Aster.  It  cannot  be  too 
widely  known,  for  it  is  certainly  the  finest  Aster  I 
have  ever  seen.  Last  year  I  grew  a  bed  of  it  and 
several  of  the  blooms  were  'J  inches  in  diameter. 
These  were  not  on  disbudded  stems,  but  grown  in 
the  usual  manner  without  any  special  attention, 
although  the  soil  in  which  they  were  growing  was 
moderately  rich.  Had  they  been  disbudded  the 
blooms  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  finer. 
This  :  year  I  have  seen  several  samples,  though 
apparently  owing  to  the  inclement  weather  gene- 
rally experienced  this  season  the  blooms  were  of 
poor  size  and  quality. — C.  C. 

Old  garden  Tulips. — These  during  recent  years 
have  not  been  so  extensively  grown  in  Holland  as 
the  early-flowering  dwarf  varieties,  but  some  firms 
have  recently  taken  up  their  culture,  and  now  offer 
collections  under  the  name  of  "  late  variegated 
amateur  Tulips."  These  are  divided  into  sections, 
thus  :  The  "  violets  and  roses  "  are  those  striped  or 
marked  with  rose  or  purple  on  a  white  ground 
or  bottom  colour.  The  "bizarres  "  are  marked  with 
red,  brown,  or  chocolate  on  a  yellow  ground  colour. 
The  "  mother  Tulips"  are  seedlings  of  various  kinds 
which  have  not  become  rectified,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  not  as  yet  shown  or  developed  their  true  col- 
ours under  cultivation.  One  Dutch  firm  announces 
that  they  are  preparing  a  special  catalogue  of  late 
Tulips,  comprising  the  old  Dutch  and  new  Flemish 
amateur  Tulips,  as  well  as  another  of  mother 
Tulips  or  breeders,  of  which  they  boast  "  a  new 
collection,  surpassing  by  their  brilliant  colours  all 
that  up  to  this  date  has  been  admired  in  Tulips." 
Of  these,  which  are  not  as  yet  in  the  trade,  a  num 
ber  of  sorts  suited  for  out-door  planting  and  for  cut 
flowers  are  to  be  offered  next  autumn  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  Tulip  as  an  open-air  flower,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  sunny  old  gardens  will  soon  be  as  richly 
stored  with  them  as  they  were  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  north  of  England  the  florists' 
or  amateur  Tulips  have  never  been  quite  given  up, 
and  those  who  have  kept  these  lovely  flowers  may 
now  congratulate  themselves  that  they  are  again 
valued  at  their  true  worth. — V.  W.  B. 

Single  Dahlias.— Perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
all  the  single  Dahlias  is  W.  T.  Abery,  in  which  most 
of  the  white  petals  are  banded  down  each  side  with 
scarlet.  A  good  companion  variety  is  Lilian 
Abery,  in  which  yellow  takes  the  place  of  the  scarlet, 
the  character  and  habit  of  the  two  plants  being 
otherwise  very  much  alike.  There  is  less  novelty, 
however,  among  the  single  than  the  Cactus  and 
other  Dahlias.  This  probably  arises  from  the  popu- 
larity of  seedlings,  many  of  which  may  be  trusted 
to  produce  varieties  equal  to  the  average  quality 
of  not  a  few  named  sorts.  Among  selfs.  Avalanche, 
White  Queen,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  and  Bridal 
Wreath  are  the  finest.  Yellow :  Aurator,  Flavins, 
Sunbeam,  Yellow  Boy,  and  Yellow  Gem.  Scarlet: 
Defiance,  T.  S.  Ware,  Mr.  P.  Barlow,  Fire-fly. 
Crimson  :  Eclipse,  Faust,  George  Hardridge,  Nellie 
Ware.  Of  other  mixtures  or  shades  of  colour, 
the  following  are  among  the  more  striking:   Mr. 


Rose,  rose  ground  colour,  striped  with  white ;  Chil- 
well  Beauty,  ground  colour  yellow,  barred  with 
scarlet ;  Faust,  reddish  crimson  ;  Acquisition,  crim- 
son, barred  with  scarlet ;  bicolor,  reddish  crimson, 
with  a  ring  of  yellow ;  Comet,  reddish  scarlet, 
veined  and  suffused  with  gold  ;  Cetewayo,  still  one 
of  the  best  dark  varieties  ;  Eclipse,  ciimson-scarlet, 
deep  orange  base  of  petals ;  Gracilis  superba  (the 
elegant,  finely-cut  foliage  of  this  variety  entitles  it 
to  rank  as  a  distinct  species),  rich  crimson;  Little 
Beauty,  a  rich  mixture  of  yellow  and  buff;  Mrs. 
Kennet,  distinct  crimson  stripes  on  a  golden  ground ; 
Improved  Midget,  rich  orange-scarlet,  shell-shaped 
flower;  Magpie,  cerise,  tipped  with  white,  dark 
maroon  centre ;  New  Life,  pure  white,  edged  with 
rosy  lake  ;  Paragon,  still  one  of  the  best  and  most 
striking  of  all  the  dark  shaded  flowers,  but  unfortu- 
nately a  tall  grower  and  rather  a  shy  bloomer; 
Painted  Lady,  deep  pink ;  Rose  Queen ;  Silver  Queen, 
orange,  flushed  with  silver  ;  Striata,  a  rich  mixture 
of  pink,  lilac,  and  maroon ;  Saturn,  strawberry  and 
rosy  crimson. — D.  T.  F. 

Layering  Carnations. — Allow  me  to  inform 
"  Carnation "  that  in  my  former  article  on  this 
subject  I  did  not  refer  particularly  to  plants  in  pots. 
I  was  thinking  of  plants  in  the  open  ground,  the 
blooming  time  of  which  is  more  affected  by  the 
weather  than  those  that  get  shelter.  If  "  Carnation  " 
commences  layering  in  July,  he  does  exactly  what  I 
recommended,  for  it  is  certain  that  his  plants  were 
in  this  sunless  year  no  more  than  in  bloom  at  that 
time.  Here  in  Surrey  the  "grass"  of  many  kinds  was 
not  well  made  uniil  the  latter  end  of  that  month. 
My  object  was  simply  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
need  to  wait  until  the  plants  are  out  of  bloom 
before  layering,  an  error  that  many  growers  fall 
into.  I  find  that  the  layers  made  first  have  good 
roots  and  can  cow  be  taken  off.  Had  I  waited 
until  the  end  of  the  blooming  time  they  would  only 
hi  beginning  to  make  roots.  Put  into  their  per- 
manent positions  they  will  become  well  established 
by  winter,  or  if  they  are  wintered  in  frames  they 
will  have  good  balls  of  roots  in  spring. — J.  C.  B. 

Hyacinthus  candicans. — I  have  never  seen 
the  Cape  Hyacinth  bloom  so  strongly  as  this  year. 
Flower-spikes  produced  by  bulbs  from  seed  sown 
three  years  ago  have  run  up  4  feet  high,  and  the  in- 
dividual blooms  are  larger  than  usual.  I  suppose 
that  where  it  grows  naturally  fine  weather  prevails 
at  the  blooming  time,  but  its  charms  are  enhanced 
when  dull  weather  accompanies  the  flowering 
season.  In  hot  weather  the  first  flowers  fade 
quickly,  but  in  a  dull  season  they  remain  in  perfec- 
tion long  enough  for  the  spike  to  become  fairly 
clothed  with  expanded  blooms.  If  there  is  a  hardy 
flower  that  requires  massing  it  is  this.  One  can 
scarcely  err  in  planting  too  thickly,  and  a  score  of 
bulbs  are  necessary  to  create  an  effect.  Fortunately, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  a  stock.  The 
seed  germinates  readily  if  sown  in  spring,  and  in 
the  third  year  the  seedlings  bloom  well.—  J.  C.  B. 

Double  -  flowered  Violets  in  hoxes. —  In 
some  places  there  is  a  difSculty  in  obtaining  double- 
flowered  Violets  to  succeed  throughout  the  winter 
in  frames  which  cannot  be  heated  to  keep  out  the 
frost.  By  growing  them  in  boxes  or  pots  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  overcome,  and  in  some  places  this  is 
a  more  convenient  way  of  seeming  a  supply  of 
blooms.  Amongst  those  who  cannot  spare  a  frame 
for  Violets  only,  pots  or  boxes  can  be  placed  on  the 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse  or  vinery.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  lift  the  roots  with  a  portion  of  soil  attached. 
Place  them  in  either  pots  or  boxes,  using  a  fairly 
good  soil  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  good  leaf- 
mould.  Place  the  plants  in  frames,  shading  from 
bright  sun  for  a  few  days  until  new  roots  are  form- 
ing, when  they  may  stand  outside  altogether  until 
danger  of  frost  is  apprehended,  when  they  should 
be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters.  If  a  frame  can- 
not be  had,  behind  a  north  wall  will  do. — M. 

Saving  seeds  of  African  Marigolds  — It  is 
not  everyone  who  knows  how  to  save  the  seeds  of 
these  Marigolds  properly.  I  find  the  following  plan 
answers  best :  AV'hen  the  flowers  have  faded  should 
the  weather  be  dry  allow  the  head  to  remain  upon 
the  plant  to  swell  up  the  seed  for  a  week  or  so.  If 
longer  than  this,  there  is  a  fear  of  the  pods  rotting 
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in  the  centre.  Cut  the  seed-head  with  4  inches  or 
5  inches  of  stem,  place  this  in  a  narrow-necked 
bottle — a  medicine  bottle  answers  well — one  bloom 
pod  being  in  each  bottle.  Stand  them  in  a  dry 
fruit  room,  taking  care  that  there  is  enough  water  in 
each  bottle  to  immerse  the  stem.  In  a  month  or 
six  weeks'  time  the  seed  may  be  taken  out,  cleaned, 
and  stored  away. — E. 


GARDEN  CARNATIONS. 

The  apparent  difference  between  two  such  ex- 
perienced cultivators  as  "R.  D."  and  "A.  H."  (see 
p.  242)  is  easily  explained.  "R.  D."  looks  at  the 
Carnations  through  show  spectacles ;  "  A.  H."  sees 
them  with  his  natural  vision.  The  beauty  desiderated 
by  these  two  writers  is  different.  The  exhibitor 
appreciates  no  blooms  that  are  not  sufficiently 
perfect  for  prize  stands.  Those  who  grow  for  home 
enjoyment  and  the  brightening  up  of  flower  beds 
and  borders  can  find  all  they  want  in  the  open  air. 
No  doubt,  too,  in  some  localities  and  seasons  good 
show  blooms  may  be  had  from  the  open.  But  this 
is  of  little  moment.  What  are  called — and  truly 
called— garden  Carnations  are  seldom  those  most 
suitable  for  showing,  and  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  showing  are  likewise  something  quite  different. 
It  may  be  more,  but  is  often  less,  than  the  more 
simple  and  perhaps  higher  pleasure  of  growing.  Pots, 
glass,  shading,  dressing  are  not  all,  nor  always  help- 
ful to  enjoyment.  They  may  deepen  or  preserve 
colour,  prevent  tarnishing,  maintain  perfection  of 
form,  and  so  assist  in  winning  prizes.  But  they  are 
more  mechanical  and  purely  cultural,  and  fortu- 
nately a  rich  and  satisfactory  harvest  of  pleasure  may 
be  reaped  in  open  beds  and  borders  without  them. 

But  there  is  more  than  ample  room  in  most 
gardens  both  for  garden  and  show  Carnations. 
A  considerable  percentage  of  show  varieties  will 
also  make  fairly  useful  garden  Carnations,  though 
vice  versa  does  not  hold  good. 

The  attempt,  in  fact,  to  place  garden  Carnations 
on  show  stands,  or  show  Carnations  that  have  had 
no  special  preparation  or  dressing  side  by  side  with 
those  that  have  had  much  of  both,  has  created  a 
prejudice  against  them  in  the  minds  of  mere  exhi- 
bitors. But  this  is  really  a  small  matter,  for  to  one 
cultivator  who  cares  to  show  Carnations,  there  are 
at  least  a  hundred  who  desire  to  grow  them  in 
open  beds  and  borders  in  their  gardens.  Hence  we 
may  hope  that  no  differences  between  your  corre- 
spondents will  check  their  wider  cultivation.  They 
look  on  the  plants  from  diametrically  opposite 
standpoints,  that  is  all.  There  is  hardly  a  garden 
anywhere  but  would  be  vastly  enriched  and  im- 
proved by  a  tenfold  increase  of  its  stock  of  hardy 
Carnations.  The  cut  flowers  are  hardly  of  second- 
ary use  to  the  Rose  itself.  "A.  H."  but  expresses 
the  'simple  truth  in  his  sweeping  statement,  "  that 
what  the  florists  grow  and  how  they  grow  them,  has 
little  bearing  on  the  capabilities  of  the  Carnation 
in  gardens."  Never  have  they  been  more  useful, 
though  seldom  so  late,  as  this  season.  Not  a 
few  of  the  more  delicate  varieties,  such  as  most 
of  the  pale  creams  and  yellows,  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  life  and  health  during  the  winter  and 
long  cold  spring  and  summer,  that  have  been  more 
like  a  continuance  of  winter  than  real  summer. 
Still,  most  of  the  red  varieties  have  bloomed  freely, 
also  some  of  the  white  and  yellow  kinds,  though 
more  hardy  varieties  are  still  wanted.  Selfs  are  not 
only  most  telling  in  the  garden,  but  most  useful  for 
bouquets  and  decorations.  By  careful  selection 
of  the  hardiest  strains  of  the  older  and  newer 
varieties,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
races  of  garden  Carnations  may  be  raised  or  selected 
that  will  be  able  to  battle  against  our  climate 
as  successfully  as  our  Tea  or  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses.  True,  we  lose  more  or  less  of  our  garden 
Carnations  during  such  winters  as  the  last,  but 
who  keeps  count  of  the  number  of  Roses  that  have 
succumbed  under  similar  conditions  ?  and  yet  no- 
one  has  seriously  proposed  that  these  should  be 
generally  wintered  under  glass.  Hoetus. 


the  abundant  rainfall  has  kept  them  growing  and 
blooming  continuously  the  entire  season.  Those 
who  value  their  stock  should  see  that  the  old  flower- 
ing shoots  are  now  cut  out,  so  that  the  young  ones 
which  spring  from  the  base  may  have  time  to  get 
well  advanced  before  winter  sets  in.  The  young 
ones,  it  they  are  smothered  by  the  old  shoots,  are 
weakened  and  die  off  in  the  winter.  These  beautiful 
plants  give  such  a  variety  of  colour,  and  are  so  well 
adapted  for  edging,  that  they  never  seem  out  of 
place  or  season  in  the  flower  garden,  and  in  either 
the  spring  or  summer  arrangements  they  are  equally 
effective.— J.  G.  H. 


Pansies — This  has  been  a  remarkably  favourable 
season  for  these  plants  in  the  south  of  England,  as 
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Oyster  Plant  (Mertensia  alpina) — Like  very 
many  other  things,  this  is  found  to  flourish  in 
gardens  under  totally  different  conditions  to  those  of 
its  wild  home  on  the  sea-shore.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
grow  it  you  can  get  fresh  ripe  seeds.  According 
to  my  experience,  they  will  grow  on  walks,  in 
sand  or  ashes,  in  pots  with  other  plants,  or  on  the 
manure  heap.  Sings  are  fond  of  the  leaves,  and  a 
sharp  look-out  has  to  be  kept  for  them. 

Spiraea  g'igantea  has  been  grown  here  but 
one  season,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  noble  plant.  My 
specimen  was  very  small,  but  it  has  grown  5  feet 
high  and  flowered.  The  palmate  leaves  are  9  inches 
across ;  the  flowers  remind  one  of  those  of  the  com- 
mon Meadow-sweet,  but  the  panicles  are  three  times 
the  size.  The  long,  straight  stems  support  them- 
selves against  wind  and  rain,  although  they  are 
very  graceful. 

Stobsea  (Berkheya)  purpurea  has  proved  a 
grand  rainy-weather  flower.  Since  June  my  two 
specimens  have  been  mcst  showy;  the  heads  are 
4  inches  across,  and  the  rays  of  a  pale  satin 
purple.  Once  expanded,  the  ray  florets  never  close 
until  they  fade ;  the  heads  are  arranged  in  a 
short  spike  on  stems  4  feet  high,  and  as  there  are 
lateral  stems,  the  plants  are  showy.  There  are  stiU 
(September  10)  plenty  of  flowers.  Some  say  that 
this  species  is  not  hardy,  but  with  me  it  is  quite 
safe  out  of  doors.  I  have  grown  it  many  years 
without  any  protection  in  a  dry  stony  soil.  My 
difficulty  is  to  keep  those  who  work  in  the  garden 
from  pulling  it  out  for  a  Thistle  when  it  is  out  of 
flower. 

Aster  diplostephioides  is  a  beautiful  plant 
of  coarse  growth,  but  the  heads  of  flower  are 
lovely.  There  is  a  charm  and  richness  about  the 
flowers  that  it  would  be  hard  to  describe.  They 
remind  one  of  those  of  Stenactis  speciosa,  but  they 
are  more  massive,  noble,  and  of  better  colour,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  heads  last  a  long  time. 
My  specimen  has  stood  out  two  winters  here.  It 
blooms  in  midsummer,  grows  2  feet  high,  and  is  a 
perfect  perennial. 

Daphne  Blagayana.  —  This  is  more  easily 
propagated  than  some  of  the  genus,  and  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  favourite  plant.  I  took  some  twigs  off 
my  strongest  plant  in  early  summer,  and  they  are 
all  rooting  nicely  in  pots  in  a  mixture  of  sUky  loam 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  ;  the  pots  were  kept  moist, 
but  fully  exposed,  as  there  was  not  sufiicient  sun  to 
hurt  them. 

Scabiosa  graminifolia  is  a  dull,  dwarf,  grey- 
coloured  plant  with  a  dirty-looking,  pale  purple 
flower.  It  should  only  be  kept  on  one  side  of  the 
garden— the  outside.  J.  Wood. 

WoodvUle,  Kirlistall. 


Cactus  Dahlia.— "J.  C.  C."  writing  in  The 
Gabden,  Sept.  15  (p.  242),  says:  "Henry  Patrick 
is  a  white  variety,  but  the  colour  is  not  pure."  Hav- 
ing  grown  this  variety  since  it  was  first  sent  out,  side 
by  side  with  Constance  and  Mr.  Tait,  I  have  proved 
it  to  be  superior  to  either  of  those  two  kinds.  I 
think  "J.  C.  C."  cannot  have  the  true  variety  of  Henry 
Patrick.  I  have  now  a  row  of  Henry  Patrick  and 
Constanceplanted  alternately,  and  I  can  cut  from  half 
a  dozen  to  half  a  score  of  good  blossoms  off  each  plant 
of  Henry  Patrick,  while  I  have  the  greatest  diSicuIty 
in  finding  a  good  bloom  of  Constance  in  the  whole 


row.  As  regards  the  colour,  I  send  you  a  few  blooms 
of  Henry  Patrick  and  the  best  I  could  find  of  Con- 
stance, by  which  you  will  see  that  for  whiteness 
and  in  every  other  respect  Henry  Patrick  is  quite 
superior  to  Constance.  Mr.  Tait,  which  is  growing 
on  the  same  ground  and  with  the  same  treatment, 
is  not  yet  in  bloom.  From  my  experience  with  all 
these  varieties  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing Henry  Patrick  as  not  only  the  best  of  the  three 
mentioned,  but  the  best^white  decorative  Dahlia  I 
have  seen.  —  John  Gkeen,  Korjolk  Nurseries, 
Durham. 

***  The  flowers  sent  quite  agree  with  our  corre- 
spondent's remarks. — Ed. 

Double  Zinnias. — In  front  of  the  glass-covered 
Peach  wall  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  which  is  at  least 
150  feet  in  length,  Mr.  Roberts  has  a  long  narrow 
border,  one  half  of  which  is  planted  with  double 
Zinnias  and  the  other  half  with  dwarf  German 
Scabious.  For  cutting  the  Zinnias  are  magnifi- 
cent just  now,  for  having  been  planted  in  good 
soil  they  have  made  a  vigorous  growth,  helped  by 
the  moist  character  of  the  summer,  and  they 
carry  numbers  of  flowers,  the  red,  violet  and  purple 
shades  being  particularly  attractive.  Mr.  Roberts 
not  only  grows  a  good  strain,  but  he  grows  the 
varieties  well.  He  is  rewarded  by  an  abundance 
of  blossoms,  and  he  is  able  to  cut  large  quantities 
for  house  decoration.  It  is  his  intention  another 
year  to  plant  the  whole  length  of  the  border 
with  double  Zinnias,  not  only  to  cut  from,  but  also 
because  the  display  is  so  effective.  A  line  of  the 
double  Indian  Pink  makes  an  appropriate  edging 
to  the  Zinnias. — R.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  wbathek. — The  glorious  summer  weather  of 
the  last  fortnight  has  produced  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  garden.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  had  at  this  late  date  such  vigorous  plants  and 
such  a  wealth  of  fine  foliage  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances than  by  an  excess  of  rain  and  cool 
weather  at  the  time  that  warmer  weather  was  due. 
A  far  greater  gain  is  the  benefit  that  ornamental 
shrubs  have  derived  from  the  cool,  moist  summer,  I 
mean  those  used  more  especially  for  garden  embel- 
lishment in  association  with  flowers  in  beds  and 
borders,  of  which  the  various  kinds  of  Retinosporas 
may  be  quoted  as  the  best  examples,  and  the  growth 
of  which  has  been  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired. 
The  colour  and  fine  appearance  of  the  shrubs  at  the 
present  time  are  simply  unique ;  and,  with  truth,  1 
might  say  the  same  of  flowering  plants  generally. 
I  note  the  best. 

Dahlias. — The  show  varieties  of  these  are  not 
grown  here,  single-flowered  kinds  and  the  Cactus 
type  being  most  in  favour,  because  the  least  formal 
and  more  free-blooming,  a  mass  of  flowers  rather 
than  perfection  of  individual  blooms  being  what  is 
most  desired.  This  we  get,  more  particularly  in 
the  single  forms,  the  one  greatest  drawback  to  their 
culture  being  continuous  seeding,  and  consequently 
a  lot  of  time  has  to  be  expended  in  keeping  seed 
pods  off,  as  without  such  attention  the  flowering 
would  soon  cease.  Our  rule  is  to  pick  them  over  ones 
a  week,  and  this  ensures  an  abundance  of  flowers 
the  season  through.  The  Cactus  varieties  do  not 
bloom  so  profusely,  nor  require  so  much  attention 
as  to  removal  of  bad  flowers,  but  to  display  the 
blooms  we  find  it  necessary  to  pinch  off  a  part  of 
the  foliage  that  conceals  the  flowers,  and  this  we  look 
upon  as  almost  equivalent  to  pinching  off  seed-pods 
from  single  varieties,  and  treat  them  accordingly, 
i.e.,  remove  parts  of  the  foliage  that  conceal  the 
flowers  once  a  week,  the  same  as  is  done  to  the 
seed-po3s  of  single  Dahlias.  Of  the  two,  1  prefer 
the  single  kinds,  because  of  their  greater  freedom 
of  flowering,  and  their  adaptability  to  pinching  out 
the  points  of  the  leading  shoots  to  secure  a  dense, 
bushy  growth.  Both  sections  are  at  the  present 
time  a  complete  mass  of  flowers.  I  ought  to  add 
that  only  named  varieties  are  grown,  as  this  is  the 
only  sure  way  of  avoiding  disappointment  at  flower- 
ing time.  If  seedlings  are  grown,  they  should  be 
planted  in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  garden 
until  tested,  certainly  not  in  the  flower  garden 
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proper,  where  only  the  best  o£  the  several  kinds  of 
flowers  should  be  cultivated. 

Hollyhocks. — The  wet  season  has  suited  the 
plants  weU,  and  the  lesson  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  Water  in  abundance  shall  in  future  be  given 
them  and  the  richest  ground  possible.  The  ground 
for  the  plants  was  deeply  trenched  and  highly 
manured  with  cow  manure,  and  as  growth  pro- 
gressed more  food  was  supplied  by  a  rich  dressing 
of  manure  in  the  form  of  a  surface  mulching.  The 
results  are  extra  fine  plants,  which  are  free  from 
parasites,  and  have  leaves  like  those  of  a  great 
Cabbage.  The  spikes  of  flower  range  from  6  feet 
to  10  feet  in  length.  Liberal  feeding  and  plenty  of 
water  at  the  root  is  evidently  the  best  preventive  of 
the  Hollyhock  disease.  Their  full  beauty  can  only 
be  realised  by  a  sight  of  them,  and  the  sceptical 
are  welcome  to  see  them. 

Yellow  and  white  Maegueeitbs.— We  have 
used  these  in  various  ways,  but  the  most  effective 
is  in  a  mixed  flower  border  that  is  for  the  most 
part  planted  with  summer-bedding  plants  such  as 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  Anagallis,  Capheas,  Marvel  of 
Peru,  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  Heliotropes,  Fuch- 
sias, and  seedling  Petunias.  I  maintain  that  in 
arrangements  of  flowers  of  every  description  there 
should  always  be  some  characteristic  feature  in 
each  arrangement  of  bed  or  border,  and  these  Mar- 
guerites give  a  finish  to  the  arrangement,  while 
their  long-lasting  flowers  are  an  additional  reason  for 
using  them.  Oar  plants  are  from  cuttings  struck 
in  the  spring,  my  experience  being  that  these  are 
best  for  planting  in  the  border,  as  they  grow  away 
kindly  as  soon  as  put  out;  whereas  autumn-struck 
plants  that  have  been  cramped  in  pots  during  the 
winter  often  refuse  to  grow  tiU  the  summer  is  far 
advanced. 

Fuchsias. — These  are  amongst  the  best  of  our 
summer  bedding  plants,  and  belong  to  the  few 
that  have  been  satisfactory  this  summer.  The 
warmer  weather  has  caused  them  to  break  into 
renewed  growth,  whilst  in  regard  to  flower  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  bloom  more  freely.  They 
are  used  in  several  beds  as  a  kind  of  central  block — 
oblong  and  round — and  are  a  good  distance  apart, 
80  as  to  admit  of  other  plants  being  planted  under- 
neath. The  Fuchsias  are  all  dark  red-flowered 
varieties ;  hence  the  colours  of  the  flowers  used  as 
undergrowth  are  for  the  most  part  white  and  light 
blue,  such  as  Violas  Mrs.  Grey  and  Countess  of 
Hopetoun,  blue  Ageratums,  and  Agatha^i  ca;lestis, 
the  entire  block  of  Fuchsias  and  the  groundwork 
plants  being,  as  it  were,  built  in  with  a  wall  of 
variegated  Pelargonium  Lady  Plymouth. 

Hyacixthus  casdicans. — This  has  this  season 
gained  high  honours,  and  must  be  grown  much 
more  extensively  another  year.  We  planted  the 
bulbs  in  groups  of  three  in  the  herbaceous  plant 
borders,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  the  tall 
spikes  (in  some  instances  over  3  feet)  of  pure  white 
bell-shaped  flowers  have  been  conspicuous  objects. 
This  Hyacinthus  was  also  planted  largely  in  con- 
junction with  Gladioli  in  the  Rose  beds,  and  now 
ihat  the  Roses  are  scarce  and  these  bulbous  plants 
at  their  best,  their  value  in  this  connection  is  ob- 
vious. The  bulbs  of  both  winter  safely  in  our  dry 
soil,  provided  the  crowns  are  well  protected  with 
ashes  or  Cocoa  fibre.  I  would  not  advise  such 
wintering  in  soils  that  are  at  all  wet,  and  even  in 
dry  soils  annual  lifting  and  replanting  is  preferable. 

HEBBACE0U3  PHLOXES. — These  have  been  and 
BtUl  are  wonderfully  free,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have 
grown  to  double  their  usual  height,  clearly  indicating 
what  moisture-loving  plants  they  are.  I  fancy  that 
I  have  discovered  a  way  of  lengthening  the  flowering 
season.  My  wrinkle  was  gained  in  this  wise.  A 
number  of  plants  threw  up  an  enormous  display  of 
flower-spikes,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  to 
cut  back  halt  of  the  number  on  each  plant  with  a 
view  of  getting  the  flowers  of  the  remainder  finer. 
This  was  done  to  about  half  the  lengths  of  the 
flower-stems,  as  to  cat  them  quite  down  I  thought 
would  make  the  plants  look  thin,  and  here  comes 
the  wrinkle.  The  surplus  stems  cut  back  in  this 
manner  have  each  thrown  out  three  or  four  other 
small  shoots  and  these  have  developed  flower- 
heads,  and  though  not  so  fine  as  the  spikes  that 


were  not  cut  back,  they  are  now  very  handsome. 
The  earlier  spikes  are  past.  Another  year  this  way 
of  lengthening  the  flowering  season  will  be  prac- 
tised on  every  plant.  W.  Wildsmith. 


Lavatera  rosea. — Some  very  fine  and  striking 
bunches  of  this  comparatively  new  annual,  also 
known  as  Malope  grandiflora  rosea,  were  recently 
shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  at 
the  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Bath  Floral 
FSte  in  the  Sydney  Gardens.  I  have  seen  this 
annual  before,  but  never  so  deep  in  colour,  so  large, 
and  so  striking  as  at  Bath.  This  enterprising  firm 
sent  to  Bath  a  very  remarkable  collection  of  flowers 
from  the  open  air,  admirably  arranged  in  large 
bunches.  I  made  a  note  of  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing flowers  in  the  collection,  and  they  comprised 
the  rich  golden  Coreopsis  coronata,  Lupinus  hybri- 
dus  insignis,  Godetia  Lady  Satin  Rose,  Malope 
grandiflora,  and  grandiflora  alba.  Chrysanthemum 
carinatum  in  variety,  and  especially  the  showy  albo- 
coccineum,  the  pretty  blue  Lupinus  nanus,  Rho- 
danthe  maculata,  Lupinus  hybridus  albo-coccineus. 
Lobelia  fulgens  Queen  Victoria,  bunches  of  the 
beautiful  Shirley  Poppies,  Chrysanthemum  coro- 
narium,  double  white  and  double  yeUow;  Phlox 
Drummondi  in  very  fine  variety,  Gaillardias,  double 
Zinnias,  Stocks,  Mikado  Poppies,  &o.,  thus  illustrat- 
ing what  a  wealth  of  hardy  things  is  available  for 
the  decoration  of  the  garden  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  I  think  that  the  fine  development  of  these 
hardy  flowers  was  one  of  the  main  attractions  for 
visitors,  and  it  showed  what  striking  characters  can 
be  given  to  some  of  these  common  flowers  when 
they  have  a  good  and  painstaking  cultivator.  Not 
only  is  good  soil  given  them,  but  the  plants  are 
thinned  out  so  as  to  leave  ample  space  for  indivi- 
dual development.  Many  of  the  annuals  grown  for 
the  decoration  of  gardens  are  left  far  too  thick. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  showy  annuals  are 
contemptuously  referred  to  as  rubbish  when  iu- 
diilerently  treated  in  this  way.  If  anyone  will 
have  annuals  in  their  best  form  they  must  be  culti- 
vated, and  not  sown  on  poor  ground  and  in  out-of- 
the-way  spots  as  unworthy  of  seriousattention. — R.D. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

EXHIBITION  ROSES. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  majority  of 
the  Roses  recommended  in  the  supplement 
issued  this  year  by  the  National  Rose  Society  to 
their  catalogue  of  select  varieties  have  been  con- 
spicuous at  the  leading  exhibitions  during  the 
season.  Crown  Prince  was  very  generally  and 
well  shown,  and  is  at  last  obtaining  the  recogni- 
tion it  deserves  as  a  handsome,  broad-petalled, 
deep  purple-crimson  Rose  of  great  richness  of 
colour.  The  two  previous  hot  summers  were, 
of  course,  much  against  dark  Roses,  but  this 
year  the  dark  Roses  have  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  Crown  Prince  in  particular  has  found 
many  admirers,  not  only  as  a  striking  flower  for 
exhibition  in  a  cool  season,  but  also  as  a  very 
vigorous,  free,  and  perpetual  variety  in  the  gar- 
den. Another  dark  Rose  that  has  flowered  in 
great  beauty  this  season  is  .lean  Soupert,  a  va- 
riety which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinct and  striking  of  the  dark  Roses,  with  its 
velvety  maroon-crimson  flowers,  and,  considering 
what  line  blooms  are  afl'orded  by  this  Rose  in 
the  autumn,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  apparently  overlooked  by  so 
many  growers. 

AJphonse  Soupert  early  in  the  season  was 
very  beavititul,  the  glowing  rose  colour  of  the 
large  perfectly  formed  flowers  being  very  telling 
either  in  the  garden  or  in  the  exhibition  ;  and 
Heinrich  Sohultheis,  another  invaluable  addition 
in  the  same  line  of  colour,  though  quite  distinct, 
has  been  seen  on   all   sides   in   great    beauty. 


Both  these  Roses  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  excellent  autumnals. 

At  the  early  shows  there  were  some  splendid 
blooms  of  Her  Majesty  (notably  one  among 
others  at  Bagshot  which  wiU  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  saw  it),  but  subsequently  the 
wet  and  cold  spoiled  most  of  the  full  light  Roses. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  blooms  seen  last  year  and 
this  (as  Jong  as  the  sun  shone),  Her  Majesty  has 
entirely  vindicated  her  claims  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  most  magnificent,  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  yet  raised. 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  was  another  Rose  of 
which  thousands  of  blooms  that  with  fine  weather 
would  have  been  perfect  were  soiled  and  dis- 
figured by  the  incessant  rain  ;  but  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke came  to  the  front  and  stood  the  wet 
remarkably  well,  the  high  centra  of  its  very  dis- 
tinct brownish-crimson  flowers  appearing  re- 
markably adapted  to  throwing  ofl"  the  rain. 

In  the  matter,  however,  of  withstanding  the 
effects  of  the  wet  weather,  few  Roses  were  this 
year  more  conspicuous  than  the  recently  included 
EUa  Gordon  and  Suzanne  Marie  Rodoeanachi. 
Both  these  fine  Roses  continued  to  furnish 
throughout  the  dripping  Rose  time  blooms 
of  the  most  perfect  form  and  colour,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome  than 
the  rich  red  colour  of  the  smooth-petalled  Ella 
Gordon,  which  appears  likely  to  replace  Mme. 
Victor  Verdier  in  many  gardens,  and  the  brilliant 
telling  rose  colour  of  the  very  distinct  and  con- 
stant Suzanne  Marie. 

The  dark  coloured  Victor  Hugo,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  also  a  wonderfully  free  autumnal, 
flowered  frequently  in  great  perfection,  and  was 
often  in  evidence,  notably  at  one  or  two  of  the 
Surrey  shows. 

Of  the  eight  Tea-scented  varieties  recom- 
mended, seven  were  exhibited  almost  every- 
where —  Jules  Finger,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet,  and  The  Bride 
especially  being  staged  at  times  wonderfully 
fine. 

The  Garden  Roses  included  in  the  supplement 
have  almost  without  exception  again  demon- 
strated their  beauty  and  value  in  spite  of  the 
unpropitious  season,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  National  Rose  Society's  illustrated 
catalogue,  with  the  supplement,  now  aflbrds  a 
thoroughly  reliable  list  of  the  best  varieties  of 
all  classes,  from  which  amateurs  of  little  or  no 
experience  may  make  selection  in  the  full  confi- 
dence that  whatever  Roses  are  noted  there  are 
quite  tirst-rate  of  their  kind. 

Mrs.  James  Wilson  (Tea). — From  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sou,  of  Belfast,  coraoa  an  exqiiisita  bloom 
of  one  of  their  new  seedling  Tea-soented  Koses,  which 
they  are  about  to  distribute  under  the  above  name.  In 
form  the  novelty  closely  follows  Mario  Van  Hontte,the 
firm  conical  centre  being  surrounded  by  broad,  beauti- 
fully smooth  petals — an  excellent  tjpe  of  flower,  while 
the  colour  ia  very  pale  lemon,  faintly  flushed  with  a 
tender  rose  shade  on  the  margins  of  the  outer  petals. 

Groups  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  hivo  taken  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  few  fine  diys  lately  and  are  simply 
masses  of  flower — flowers  of  first-rdte  quality,  more- 
over, perfect  in  form  and  colour,  with  tlie  pure  yellow 
centre  and  clear  rosy  miirgin  ;  the  siin-paintiiig  on  the 
exterior  of  the  biids  ia  also  at  this  time  of  year  strik- 
ingly beautiful.  Anna  Olivier  is  hardly  less  conspicu- 
ous, the  colouring  of  the  innumerable  blossoms  being 
exceptionally  rich. 

Gloire  de  Margottin  (Margottin,  1887).— Mr. 
Benjamin  Cant  states  that  on  the  loth  inst.  a  moat 
beautiful  bloom  of  this  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose 
was  developed  in  hia  nursery  at  Colchester.  The  col- 
our is  described  as  the  very  brightest  red,  almost 
scarlet,  and  the  flower  aa  very  large  and  of  line  form  ; 
and  Mr.  Cant,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  judge, 
states  hia  opinion  tint  thia  variety  will  become  a 
universal  favourite  in  the  garden  and  also  as  an  exhibi- , 
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tion  Rose,  leing  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other 
Bort,  very  sweet-sweeted,  and  the  plant  is  a  vigorous 
grower. 


ROSE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
which  have  won  the  admiration  of  Rose  lovers 
(of  the  fair  sex  especially)  at  first  sight  more 
constantly  than  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  an 
admiration,  moreover,  which  rarely  diminishes 


with  Rose  growers  of  all  classes  throughout  the 
country.  Certainly  the  eflect  produced  by  a 
group  of  plants  in  bloom,  especially  with  the 
setting  sun  upon  them,  is  not  to  be  surpassed 
for  brilliancy  in  the  entire  Rose  garden. 

A  reputed  seedling  of  General  Jacqueminot, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  raised  in  the  Old  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt,  during  the  partnership  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  Paul  and  Mr.  William  Paul,  and 
was  left  there  unbloomed  in  18G0.  It  was  not 
until  five  years  later  that  a  small  flower  attracted 


crimson.  This  shading,  however,  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  seasons  ;  in  a  hot,  dry 
summer  it  is  frequently  almost  absent,  ths 
flowers  appearing  nearly  pure  scarlet  ;  whereas 
in  duU  cool  weather  the  rich  crimson  shades  at 
the  base  of  the  petals  are  as  dark  as  in  such 
varieties  as  Due  de  WeUington,  &c.  Never- 
theless, the  flower  is  always  attractive,  and  it 
will  probably  be  a  long  while  before  there  is  sent 
out  a  more  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
vigorous  and  consequently  more  deservedly 
popular,  Hybrid  Perpetual  than  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  T.  W.  G. 


Rose  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


upon  greater  intimacy,  and  which,  after  a  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  still  suffices  to  place  His  Royal 
Highness  in  the  very  front  rank.  Invariably 
among  the  twelve  varieties  most  frequently 
exhibited  in  winning  collections  throughoiit  the 
season,  constantly  recommended  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  bright  Roses  for  general  cultivation, 
and  advocated  by  many  growers  as  one  of  the 
best  pot  Roses  of  its  colour,  the  variety  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation 


attention  by  its  brilliant  colour,  and  the  variety 
was  then  thoroughly  tested,  with  the  result  of 
its  being  distributed  in  18G8,  to  the  delight  of 
all  rosavians,  amongst  whom  it  has  remained  a 
popular  favourite  ever  since. 

The  plant  is  hardy,  a  very  vigorous  grower, 
and  its  smooth  wood  and  glossy  green  foliage 
are  very  distinctive  in  appearance  ;  the  fiowers 
are  large,  with  very  broad  petals  of  the  most 
brilliant    dazzling   crijnson,  shaded   with   deep 


NEW  ROSES  RAISED  AT  LYONS. 

Pbesident  Dutailly  (F.  Dubrenil).— a  stroDg 
grower  and  very  hardy,  having  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  species.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  cup- 
shaped,  and  almost  full.  The  flower-stems  carry 
from  three  to  four  blooms,  and  the  colour  is  of  a 
fine  dark  crimson,  slightly  tinted  with  purplish 
brown,  lighter  in  the  centre.  It  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  Perpetual  Provence  of  its  class. 

Tea  Mmb.  Cabmen. — This  is  of  the  style  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  and  a  seedling  from  Mme.  Berard.  The 
flowers  are  produced  singly,  very  double  and  medium 
in  size,  with  the  petals  dense  and  crumpled.  The 
colour  is  of  a  light  flesh  rose,  slightly  tinted  with 
yellow.  It  has  brilliant  foliage,  and  is  very  per- 
petual. 

Tea  Joseph  Metral  (Bernaix). — Foliage  small 
and  dark ;  flowers  very  abundant,  sometimes  twenty 
to  twenty-five  on  the  same  stalk ;  bright  crimson, 
very  full,  good  size. 

DwABP  Perpetual  Poltantha  Blanche 
Rbbatel  (Bernaix). — This  grows  from  12  inches 
to  18  inches  in  height,  and  is  exceedingly  free- 
blooming.  The  flowers  are  about  1  inch  across,  the 
colour  bright  crimson,  slightly  striped  with  white. 
The  first  of  that  colour  in  its  class. 

Tea  Mmb.  Cambon  (Bernaix). — Foliage  small 
and  dark ;  flowers  bright  yellowish  pink,  and  some, 
times  wholly  white,  or  nearly  so ;  medium  in  size- 
semi-double,  and  very  free ;  it  has  also  fine  buds. 

Tea  Mons.  Dbsie  (Pernet  p6re). — This  has  dark 
foliage  ;  flowers  solitary,  dark  crimson,  tinted  pur- 
plish  brown,  of  medium  size,  and  nearly  fuU.  It  is 
a  free  bloomer  and  strong  grower. 

Souvenir  de  Joseph  Peenet  (Pernet  pfere). — 
Strong  grower,  the  foliage  dark  ;  flowers  large,  fine 
shape,  nearly  full,  very  round  petals ;  the  colour  is 
a  very  brilliant  light  crimson,  edged  with  dark  pur- 
ple; it  is  a  very  free  bloomer. 

Hybrid  Tea  Comtb  Hbnei  Rignon  (Pemet-fils- 
Ducher). — This  is  of  rather  dwarf  and  bushy  habit, 
with  small  and  dark  foliage.  The  flowers  are  borne 
singly,  large,  and  are  of  fine  shape,  the  colour  being 
very  light  rosy  salmon.  It  is  an  abundant  bloomer 
and  very  hardy.  J.  Sislby. 


List  of  garden  Roses.— In  The  Gabden  of 
Sept.  15  (p.  250)  is  given  a  list  of  garden  Roses, 
and  I  note  that  the  variety  Viscountess  Folkestone 
(one  of  my  own  raising)  is  placed  in  the  Hybrid  Tea 
class,  whereas  it  should  be  in  the  class  for  pure  Teas. 
It  matters  little  to  me  how  it  is  classed,  but  as  it  is 
likely  to  lead  to  confusion,  I  think  it  right  to  make 
an  explanation.  The  Rose  originated  between  two 
old  varieties  that  have  always  been  catalogued  as 
Teas,  the  seed  parent  being  placed  in  commerce  in 
1839,  and  the  pollen  parent  in  1866.  I  am  quite 
positive  it  was  the  produce  of  these  two  Roses,  as 
the  fertilisation  was  so  carefully  done  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
produce  seed  from  the  seed  plant,  and  although  I 
persevered  for  twelve  years,  I  was  only  able  to 
obtain  one  hip  of  seed.  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  at  the  Bath  Rose  Show  a  leading  exhibitor  was 
disqualified  for  having  Viscountess  Folkestone  in 
his  stand  in  the  Tea  class,  for  what  reason  I  cannot 
teU,  but  they  were  wrong,  and  did  a  great  injustice 
to  the  exhibitor.  Viscountess  Folkestone  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit  as  a  Tea 
Rose,  signed  by  four  men  as  capable  of  judging  a 
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Rose  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  who  have  for 
many  years  been  members  of  the  floral  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Who  the  ex- 
hibitor at  Bath  was,  and  who  were  the  judges,  I 
have  not  the  least  idea,  but  should  they  notice 
these  remarks,  I  trust  they  will  give  some  explana- 
tion through  the  medium  of  your  paper. —  H. 
Bennett,  Shejtjwrtan. 

Your  list  of  garden  Roses,  with  the  best 

varieties  marked  with  an  asterisk,  rather  surprises 
me.  I  am  not  a  large  Rose  grower,  but  when  such 
a  paper  as  The  Garden  gives  its  authority  to  a 
list  it  stamps  it  as  the  best.  I  notice  that  Charles 
Lefebvre  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  are  not  considered 
two  of  the  best  varieties;  also  that  the  foUowicg 
are  left  out  altogether :  Hybrid  Perpetual  kinds — 
Marie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Prince  CamiUe  de 
Rohan,  and  Xavier  Olibo  ;  and  of  the  Tea  varieties, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillao,  Catherine  Mermet,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon. — C.  J.  G., 
Croijehin. 

Roses  in  Hampshire. — Autumnal  Roses  are 
now  flowering  freely  in  the  outdoor  garden,  and 
amongst  them  is  the  ever-welcome  Souvenir  de  la 
JIalmaison,  with  its  exquisite  blush  tint.  It  is 
singular  that  the  blooms  of  this  variety,  which  are 
so  beautiful  in  autumn,  are  rarely  presentable  in 
midsummer,  but  it  should  find  a  place  in  every 
garden  for  the  good  service  it  does  at  this  time  of 
year.  Our  old  and  constant  friend  Gloire  de  Dijon 
is  good  at  any  time.  Then  there  is  Hom^re,  another 
excellent  variety,  even  better  now  than  in  the  longest 
days.  The  Tea  Roses  are  all  so  lovely  in  the  bud, 
that  when  there  is  a  call  for  button-hole  Roses  they 
should  receive  special  attention.  Niphetos  has  of 
late  been  very  charming,  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes, 
with  its  lovely  lemon-coloured  buds,  is  one  of  the 
safest  to  plant  in  quantity  for  a  supply  of  flowers 
when  the  days  are  drawing  in. — J.  G.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES,— ROSHS. 


Sombreuil.  — This  Tea  Kose  on  its  own  roots  is  now 
making  shoots  a  yard  long,  which  terminate  in  great  clusters 
of  sweetly-scented  pure  white  flowers.  These  open  well  and 
are  cup-sbaped. 

The  Macartney  Koses  are  now  flowering  in  great 
profusion,  the  large  single  white  flowers  of  the  type  being 
most  beautiful,  while  the  double  v.ariety  M.aria  Leonida  pro- 
duces iiornensc  trusses  of  full  and  fragrant  blossoms. 

Madame  Edouard  de  Bonnieres  de  Wierre 
(LcVLTiue,  1SS('.)  is  throwing  fine  examples  of  its  rich  velvety- 
crimson  flowers,  which  are  most  sweetly  scented,  and  the 
variety  continues  to  appear  a  promising  addition  in  spite  of 
its  terrific  name. 

Madame  Etienne-— The  globular  flowers  of  this  lovely 
Tea  are  now  in  perfection.  The  petals  are  so  delicate  that 
the  early  blooms  rotted,  but  now  they  open  well,  displaying 
their  tender  colour,  which  passes  from  flesh  to  a  soft  rose  in 
the  centre. 

Madame  de  Vatry  is  a  strong-growing,  free-flower- 
ing Tea  variety  that  is  not  often  seen.  The  blooms  are 
somewhat  flat,  but  of  good  substance  and  a  deep  rose  colour. 
We  recently  saw  in  an  old  garden  a  large  bush  of  this  Bose 
4  feet  high,  and  it  was  a  mais  of  flower. 

Vallee  de  Chamonix.— This  is  a  pretty  Tea  Rose 
which  in  rarely  £een  in  Eoglish  collections.  It  both  grows 
and  blooms  freely,  the  flowers  being  globular  and  of  gcod 
form.  In  colour  the  outside  petals  are  yellow  shading  to 
fawn,  while  the  inside  of  the  flower  deepens  to  buff  tipped 
with  rose. 

Madame  Scipion  Cochet  proves  to  be  a  beau- 
tiful Tea  variety.  It  grows  freely,  forming  a  dense 
bush,  while  the  shoots  are  eo  thickly  clothed  with 
glossy  green  foliage  that  the  plant  is  ornamental  when 
not  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  very  pretty  and  of  good 
form,  and  in  colour  embrace  harmonious  combinations 
of  many  shades  of  white,  yellow,  pink,  and  rose. 

KiphetOB  is  so  largely  gi-own  under  glass  tluit 
many  n-ganl  it  as  a  tender  kind.  This  is  a  pity,  for  it 
grows  well  in  the  open  air,  and  was  very  beautiful  as 
we  saw  it  recently  on  a  warm  autumn  day.  The 
flowers  were  as  large  and  as  pure  as  those  of  any 
grown  under  glass,  and  in  addition  they  were  of 
greater  subttaiice  and  more  double.  This  last  quality 
we  have  always  found  in  open-air  blooms  of  Niphetos. 

Paul's  Single  White.— All  who  delight  in  single 
Roses  should  plunt  the  above-named  liind,  whicli  is 
1;ruly  perpetual.  It  is  now  growing  :md  flowering  as 
freely  as  early  in  the  season,  and  its  pure  white  flowers 
or  rosy-tinted  buds  are  much  appreciated.  Tlie  scent, 
too,  is  delightful.  If  anyone  h.as  an  old  building  to 
cover  or  a  tree  to  wreathe  with  garlands  of  fragrant 


bloom,  plant  this  single  white  Rose  and  the  desire  will 
soon  be  gratified. 

Dueher,  the  white  China  Rose  recommended  on 
page  215,  although  the  whitest  in  its  class,  is  a  Rose 
of  very  doubtful  value.  It  is  not  free  enough,  and  the 
flowers  do  not  open  well  enough  to  make  it  anything 
like  a  first-rate  garden  plant.  In  favour,_  however,  of 
the  extended  cultivation  of  the  other  varieties  named 
on  page  215  too  much  can  hardly  be  said. 

Madame  Andre  Duron  (Bonnaire,  1887).— 
Some  half-dozen  plants  of  this  new  Rose,  which  was 
sent  out  last  November  as  a  Hybrid  Tea,  are  now 
flowering  freely,  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  numerous  flowers,  the  foliage, 
growth,  and  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  the 
variety  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  old  Bourbon,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton. 

Eose  Mme.  Georges  Bruant  has  been  flowering 
since  June.  It  is  also  sending  up  long  shoots,  which 
show  its  afiinity  to  R.  rugosa.  Bushes  6  feet  high 
and  smothered  with  semi-double  flowers  form  quite  a 
mound  of  white.  Judging  from  the  vigour  of  a  young 
specimen  planted  in  May,  it  soon  attains  large  dimen- 
sions. The  flower-buds  are  very  beautifid,  many  of 
them  being  from  Ih  inches  to  2  inches  long  and  sharply 
pointed. 

Amabilis  is  a  strong,  free  and  lovely  Tea  Rose. 
Weakly  examples  planted  this  year  have  grown  into 
hushes  2  feet  high.  The  shoots  are  clothed  with 
glossy  leaves,  and  terminate  in  great  clusters  of  flowers. 
The  latter  are  flesh-white,  passing  to  pink  and  deepen- 
ing in  the  centre  to  tender  rose.  They  have  a  most 
delicate  appearance.  The  buds  are  long  and  pointed, 
and  when  fully  expanded  the  flowers  are  broad,  cupped, 
and  have  undulating  petals,  a  peculiarity  which 
renders  this  variety  distinct  and  attractive. 


ROSE  MARECHAL  NIEL  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Most  cultivators  of  this  popular  Rose  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  see  it  grown  under  glass  that  the  majority 
of  them  are  under  the  impression  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  Its  culture  in  the  open  air,  except  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  counties.  This  is  erroneous,  as  with 
judicious  management,  and  when  planted  in  a 
slightly  sheltered  position,  it  grows  as  freely  as  any 
other  variety,  and  sometimes  with  much  greater 
vigour.  Last  week,  in  an  amateur's  garden  in  South 
Lincolnshire,  I  saw  a  flne  plant  growing  vigorously 
against  a  low  south  wall.  It  was,  I  was  informed, 
planted  seven  years  ago  in  a  prepared  soil  of  good 
turfy  loam,  wood-ashes,  and  a  few  half- inch  bones. 
When  planted  it  had  been  budded  the  previous 
year  on  the  common  Brier  stock ;  with  a  little  extra 
attention,  it  quickly  became  established  and  began 
making  exceptionally  vigorous  growths  of  from  10 
feet  to  12  feet  in  length  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger. 
In  spite  of  the  weather  experienced  this  season  it 
has  made  two  shoots  nearly  14  feet  in  length,  and 
these,  probably  before  the  end  of  the  season,  will 
make  at  least  another  foot.  No  protection  whatever 
is  given,  even  in  the  severest  weather,  beyord  a 
covering  of  Bracken  placed  over  the  roots.  This  is 
done  about  October  and  is  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  end  of  March  or  April,  when  it  is  removed,  the 
plant  pruned,  and  a  good  top-dressing  of  cow 
manure  placed  over  the  roots.  Over  this  a  sprink- 
ling of  soil  is  given,  which  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  manure  from  becoming  dry.  Last  year, 
owing  to  the  exceptionally  dry  season  and  the  sunti\ 
position  in  which  the  tree  is,  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  the  moisture  from  evaporating,  and  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  drought  successfully  ant 
keep  the  roots  moist  and  cool,  no  less  than  three 
successive  top-dressings  were  given  during  the  sea- 
son. To  this  attention  undoubtedly  was  due  the 
enormous  quantity  of  rich  blooms  the  plant  pro- 
duced this  season.  I  was  informed  that  nearly  200 
flowers  were  gathered  from  a  space  of  wall  not 
more  than  lnO  square  feet.  Thus  it  is  obvious 
that  where  such  good  results  can  be  obtained  it  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the 
culture  of  this  ever  popular  Rose. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  to  the  above  came  under 
my  notice  Bcme  years  ago.  Although  the  plant 
grew  equally  as  well,  the  position  was  less  favour- 
able, as  the  locality  was  one  of  the  coldest  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  was  not,  however, 
planted  in  a  prepared  soil,  but  in  the  ordinary  staple, 
which  was  of  a  stiff  limestone,  such  as  is  generally 


found  in  that  district.  As  in  the  above  case  also, 
the  plant  had  no  special  attention  as  regards  protec- 
tion from  frost,  but  was  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  varieties,  chiefly  climbing  Teas,  growing 
by  its  side.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  say  that  the 
wall  on  which  it  was  growing  was  facing  south,  and, 
I  might  add,  was  well  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east  winds  by  a  thick  belt  of  trees. 

C.  Collins. 


Orchids. 

W.     H.     GOWEE, 

HABENAHIA  MILITARIS. 

This  is  a  strikingly  beautiful  plant,  whicli  it 
would  appear  was  first  discovered  in  Cochin 
China  by  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  and  which 
about  two  years  ago  startled  the  English  Orchid 
growers  with  its  brilliancy.  I  have  seen  it 
flowering  in  the  nurseries  at  Holloway  with  Mr. 
Williams  and  at  Chelsea  with  Mr.  Bull,  and 
more  recently  with  Messrs.  Seeger  and  Tropp 
at  Dulwich,  where  amongst  many  curious  orchi- 
daceous plants  to  be  found  in  the  nurseries  in 
Lordship  Lane  there  were  some  exceedingly 
fine  racemes  of  bloom  of  this  species.  They 
might  be  likened  to  those  of  Calanthe  veratri- 
folia,  the  flowers  being  the  colour  of  a  Life- 
guardsman's  coat.  This  plant,  however,  does 
not  attain  the  height  of  the  Calanthe,  and  there- 
fore is  more  readily  accommodated.  It  loses 
its  leaves  in  the  winter  months  and  remains 
dormant,  like  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  is  therefore  a  terrestrial  or  ground  Orchid, 
a  class  of  plants  which,  unfortunately,  the  ma- 
jority of  English  growers  utterly  dread.  Habe- 
naria  militaris  is  of  such  brilliancy  and  of  such 
a  quaint  and  distinct  appearance,  that  I  hope 
every  collection  will  have  specimens  of  this 
Cochin  China  beauty.  Of  these  terrestrial  deci- 
duous Orchids  there  are  a  great  quantity,  and 
amongst  them  many  handsome  kinds  which 
should  really  receive  every  attention  from  the 
cultivator,  instead  of  the  utter  neglect  and  dis- 
dain which  is  their  almost  universal  lot  in  this 
country. 

I  myself  have  paid  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  to  ground  Orchids,  but  have  never 
had  the  present  plant  under  my  care.  I  am 
told  by  those  who  have  grown  it  that  it  requires 
for  soU  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  thoroughly 
decayed  leaf-mould,  to  which  should  be  added 
some  rough  sand.  The  pots  should  be  of  fair 
size  and  well  drained.  It  should  be  planted  au 
inch  or  two  below  the  .surface,  and  the  top  of 
the  SOU  kept  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  as  in 
potting  any  other  bulbous  or  tuberous  plant. 
In  the  spring  growth  will  commence,  and  before 
this  occurs  the  plant  should  be  repotted  into 
new  soil,  and  at  this  season  should  be  placed  at 
the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  fuUy 
exposed  to  the  light  and  near  the  glass,  to  pre- 
V'  nt  its  becoming  weakly  through  what  gar- 
deners term  "drawing."  During  the  summer 
it  will  continue  to  grow,  and  if  the  tubers  are 
strong  it  will,  by  the  beginning  of  September, 
have  developed  a  terminal  head  of  bloom,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  brilliant  scarlet,  and  these 
last  a  considerable  time  if  they  are  not  wetted. 
After  flowering  the  stem  will  decay  gradually, 
and  the  supply  of  water  must  be  also  gradually 
withheld,  but  never  be  entirely  stopped.  When 
the  foliage  is  gone,  remove  the  pot  or  pots  to  a 
cool,  but  not  cold  position,  which  is  away  from 
the  sun,  and  here  during  the  winter  months  the 
plants  may  remain,  care  being  exercised  in 
watering.  Give  just  suthcient  to  keep  the  soil 
in  a  friable,  moist  condition  without  its  becom- 
ing wet.  About  the  month  of  March  the  tubers 
may  be  shaken  from  the  old  soil  and  repotted, 
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after  which  the  jjots  may  be  placed  in  a  warmer 
position.  Still  maintain  a  moderate  water 
supply  until  growth  begins  to  push  through  the 
surface,  when  raoie  heat,  more  water,  and  more 
light  will  be  necessary. 


Odontoglossum  Harryanum  nigrescens. — 

Flowers  ot  a  superb  form  of  this  plant  come  from 
Mr.  OsborD,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  of  Wilton 
House,  Southampton,  and  it  is  certainly  the  very 
finest  form  which  bashitherto  come  under  my  notice. 
The  whole  flower  is  over  4  inches  long,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  rich  bronzy  brown,  the  former 
transversely  streaked  and  the  latter  streaked  IcDgi- 
tudinally  with  orange-yellow;  the  lip  is  over  2  inches 
long,  ground  colour  cf  the  basal  part  bright 
mauve-purple,  netted  at  the  sides  with  thread-like 
lines  of  gold,  crest  golden  orange,  and  the  anterior 
lobe  pure  white.  This  form  has  fulfilled  one  of  my 
suggested  results  of  cultivation,  and  its  petals  stand 
forward  and  do  not  meet  scross  the  lip,  which  to 
my  mind  is  a  great  disfigurement.  This  fine 
variety  is  without  this  fault,  but  it  remaits  to  be 
seen  if  all  the  forms  will  grow  out  of  it.  Messrs. 
Horsman  and  Co.  were  extremely  fortunate  in  being 
the  first  to  introduce  this  grand  plant,  which  Prof. 
Reichenbach  has  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Harry 
Veitob,  of  Chelsea.  It  af  pears  to  grow  freely, 
flower  profusely,  and  thrives  well  under  quite  cool 
treatment. 

Cypripediums  at  Camberwell. — The  Cam- 
bridge Lodge  collection  is  always  gay  with  Ihefe 
plants,  and  although  it  is  early  yet  for  many  of  the 
kinds  to  bloom,  there  is  a  number  in  flower, 
amongst  the  most  notable  in  bloom  being  a  very 
highly  coloured  form  of  C.  marmoropbyllum,  the 
foliage  being  similar  or  slmost  identical  with  that 
of  C.  Hooker  a;.  It  is  a  cross  between  C.  Hooktiiu 
and  C.  barbatum.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  first-named  parent,  and  considerably 
brighter  in  colour.  Amongst  others  in  bloom  are 
C.  geminifernm  atd  barbatum  pulcherrimnm,  the 
last  a  very  chaste  and  pretty  form.  C.  aurorum 
has  growth  in  the  way  of  venustam,  the  flowers 
large  and  the  pouch  very  open,  showing  its  inside. 
which  is  crimson  ;  petals  gret n  at  base,  crimson  at 
the  tips,  and  bearing  a  few  black  warts  en  the 
edges;  dorsal  sijial  large, white, striped  with  bright 
green.  C.  Canhami,  which  appears  to  improve  by 
acquaintance;  a  fine  form  cf  C.  tonsum,  calurnm, 
Ainsworthi,  vernix'nm,  end  Spicerianum  are  also 
flowering.  Here  most  of  the  Slipper  Orchids  are 
grown  warmer  than  in  the  majority  of  cases,  tut  an 
abundance  ot  air  is  admitted. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Lfelia  eleg^ans  Turner!. — This  rich  and  J  are  vaiiety 
is  now  floweiii  g  well  in  Mr.  Williams'  nurtery  at  Uolloway, 
bearing  seven  flowers  on  a  spike. 

Oncidium  incurvum  album.— This  lare  and  liaid- 
6ome  plant  ;s  now  flowering  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Secger  and  Tiopp  at  Dulwich.  It  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  typi'al  plant  in  growth,  but  the  flowers  are  ';vhclly 
pure  white. 

liaelia  eleg-ans  Tautzianum.  —  This,  the  most 
superb  of  the  dark-coloured  varieties  of  L,  elegaus  yet  intro- 
duced, is  now  flowering  in  The  Wocdiands  coUectitii  at 
Streatliam,  bearing  three  dozen  of  its  large  and  richly-coloured 
blossoms.  They  are  atstciated  with  numerous  other  very 
highly-coloured  forma  of  the  species,  £uch  as  Turneri, 
nyleptha,  X'rasiata,  &nd  others. 

Eenanthera  matutina. — This  somewhat  lare 
species  is  now  fiowerini^j  in  the  Cambridge  Lodge  col- 
lection at  Camberwell,  and  trader  very  cool  treatment. 
The  flowers  are  somewhat  laxly  set  on  the  spike,  the 
sepals  aird  petals  being  orange-red,  with  a  few  spots  of 
a  eieeper  hue,  whilst  the  small  lip  is  white.  It  is  a 
singularly  pretty  and  fantastic  species. 

Saccolabium  Hendersonianum.— This  fine 
species  was  recently  blooming  in  Mr.  Measures'  collec- 
tion at  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell.  It  belongs  to 
the  section  with  erect  spikes,  of  which  S.  curviioliunr 
is  a  familiar  example  with  its  cinnabar-red  floweie,  and 
S.  ciEleste  with  its  elegant  azure-blue  flowers  is  so  at- 
tractive. The  present  species  is  equally  beautiful, 
although  very  distinct,  its  flowers  being  wholly  of  a 
rich  rose  colour.  Although  for  some  time  a  native  of 
our  gardens,  it  has  never  become  plentiful.  It  is  a 
native  of  Borneo. 


Chysis  aurea  maculata. — This  is  a  plant 
not  absolutely  new,  but  it  has  not  been  imported 
since  1850,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  conse- 
quently is  very  rare.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Carder's 
lucky  finds  whilst  collecting  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  season,  and  it  was  recently  flowering  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Sfcuttleworth  and  Carder  at  Clap- 
ham.  The  flowers  are  waxy  in  texture,  sepals  and 
petals  white  at  the  base,  the  upper  part  tawny  orange, 
front  portion  ot  the  lip  spotted  with  purple,  the 
base  wholly  purple.     It  is  a  free-flowering  variety. 

Oncidium  macranthum. — I  have  before  re- 
marked upon  the  desirability  of  allowirg  the  spikes 
of  this  plant,  and  kindred  species,  to  be  trained 
upon  the  roof,  in  preference  to  training  them  upon 
sticks,  and  a  spike  so  trained  is  now  bearing  up- 
wards of  fifty  flowers  in  The  Woodlands  collection. 
This  plant  is  truly  beautiful,  but  some  friends  and 
gardeners,  with  whom  I  was  recently  discussing  the 
matter,  displayed  their  want  of  taste  by  voting  for 
the  bush-faggot  system.  All  these  plants  with 
climbing  spikes  are  far  more  effective  trained  upon 
the  roof  than  in  any  other  way. — W.  H.  G. 

Leelia  purpurata. — A  short  time  since  this 
species  was  noted  as  flowering  with  Messrs.  Hors- 
man and  Co  ,  of  Colchester,  and  there  were  recently 
dczens  of  blooms  open  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Seeger  and  Tropp  at  East  Dulwich.  These  were  on 
plants  which  had  been  imported  late  in  the  sprii:g 
of  this  year,  so  that  these  flowers  were  really  formed 
in  Brazil.  There  were  amongst  them  some  superb 
varieties  both  of  the  white  and  the  dark-petalled 
forms,  and  when  the  plants  become  established, 
the  Messrs.  Seeger  will  be  able  to  produce  some  ex- 
cellent flowers  of  this  beautiful  and  popular  species. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  is  not  its  season  of 
flowering,  as  it  produces  a  charming  effect  just  now. 

Odontoglossum  grande. — A  group  of  this 
species  bearing  some  three  or  four  dozen  expanded 
flowers  was  recently  to  be  seen  with  Mr.  Measures  at 
Sireatham.  This,  the  mo^t  showy  species  in  the 
whole  genus,  is  almost  entirely  ciscarded,  I  once 
saw  upwards  of  a  hundred  flcwe  rs  cpen  at  the  same 
time— a  superb  exhibition  of  itself.  This  was  many 
years  ago,  but  the  sight  is  clearly  and  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest 
Orchids  to  grow  if  kept  cool  and  moist,  and  under 
these  conditions  it  produces  thick,  leathery  leaves 
and  an  abundance  of  flowers  which  may  be  used  for 
decorating  the  dwellirg-house. — W.  H.  G. 

Pachy stoma  Thomsonianum. — This  hand- 
some and  very  Ceslogjne-like  plant  is  now  flower- 
ing with  Mr.  Williams  at  Holloway.  It  flowered 
first  with  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  is  a 
native  of  Western  Africa,  and  probably  comes  from 
the  coast  region,  and  therefore  requires  strong  heat 
and  abundant  humidity  in  the  air.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  plant,  and  the  flowers  are 
thoroughly  distinct.  The  peduncles  are  erect, 
freely  produced  fre  m  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulb, 
and  they  usually  bear  two  flowers,  each  of  which 
measures  some  SJ  inches  across  ;  sepals  and  petals 
spreading,  of  the  purest  white;  lip  tbree-lobeeJ,  side 
lobes  erect,  approaching  the  column,  but  not  en- 
closing it;  these  are  white,  stresked  on  the  inner 
side  with  led,  the  middle  lobe  being  much  lengthened 
out,  triangular,  recurved,  and  of  a  rich  deep  red. 
Not  only  for  its  singular  beauty,  but  also  for  its 
contributing  to  the  display  in  the  Orchid  houses 
during  the  very  dullest  season,  this  plant  should  be 
largely  grown. 

Vanillas. — When  M.  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  in- 
troduced \.  Phalfencpsis  it  was  hoped  that  the  day 
had  come  when  this  genus  would  become  popular. 
But  one  seldom  or  never  sees  the  plant,  and  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  it  is  in  the  country.  M. 
Godefroy-Lebeuf,  of  Argenteuil,  I  observe,  is  very 
sarguine  about  rendering  "\'anillas popular,  as  he  re- 
cently showed  me  a  new  red-flowered  species  which 
he  has  introeiuced,  and  another  handsome  flowered 
kind  called  V.  Walkeri.  These  two  species  and  M. 
Van  Houtte's  might  be  trained  upon  the  rafters  of 
the  Orchid  honse,  which  they  may  perhaps  serve 
to  etliven  with  beautiful  flowers.  Those  kinds 
which  we  already  have  in  cultivation,  such  as 
V.  aromatica,  planifolia,  pcmpona,  and  africana, 


grow  freely  in  rough  peat  fibre.  Tley  require  ttrcrg 
heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  I  hope  before  long 
to  have  the  pleasure  to  see  flowers  of  M.  Godefroy's 
new  kinds. — W.  H.  G. 

Masdevallia  Carderi. — This  is  an  exquisite 
gem  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  recently  in  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Carder,  ot  Clap- 
ham.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  genus  so  tho- 
roughly distinct  and  few  more  beautiful,  although 
gay  colour  is  not  its  style  of  beauty.  The  spike  is 
partially  pendent,  and  on  the  apex  it  bears  a  pen- 
dent flower  of  quite  a  campanulate  shape  and  of  a 
creamy  white ;  towards  the  basal  part  there  is  a 
continuous  band  of  rich  cinnamon-brown.  The 
three  small  tail-like  ends  of  the  sepals  are  reflexed, 
these  being  lemon-yellow  dotted  with  brown.  It 
appears  to  thrive  well  under  quite  cool  treatment, 
as  do  all  the  collection  of  the  genus  grown  by  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  which  is  by  no  means  a  limited  one. 

Cypripedium  calurum.— The  more  one  sees  of 
this  section  of  Mr.  Se  den's  hybrids,  the  more  one  is 
compelled  to  admire  them  for  their  decorative  qualities. 
I  recently  noted  a  plant  in  the  Cambridge  Lodge  col- 
lection at  Camberwell  bearing  four  spikes,  each  spike 
with  five  flowers  in  prime  condition,  and  each  with  the 
same  number  of  buda  to  come.  The  bright  rosy-red 
colour  of  the  flowers  renders  them  very  attractive,  arid 
the  plant  when  fairly  strong  mav  be  expected  to  be  in 
bloom  every  day  in  the  year. —  W.  H.  G. 

Warscewiczella  aromatica,  sometitnes  found 
under  the  names  of  Zjgopetalum  aromaticum_  and 
Iluiitleja  aromatica,  is  a  rare,  beautiful,  and  little- 
known  plant.  It  was,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  noted  it  flowering  in  Mr.  Measures'  collection  at 
Camberwell.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  some  3  inches 
across,  and  creamy  white,  saving  a  blotch  of  azure-blue 
at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is  pleasantly  fragrant.  It 
appears  to  enjov  warmth,  as  it  was  growing  with  the 
PhaliBucpsids.— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum.  nevadense.— I  recently  ob- 
served this  rare  species  in  the  establishment  of  M. 
Garden,  Bois  de  Colombes,  near  Paris.  As  a  species 
it  is  somewhat  variable  in  colour.  The  flowers  are 
large,  some  3i  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
rich  bright  brown  narrowly  bordered  with  yellow,  and 
mirkeJ  longitudinally  with  stripes  of  yellow  near  the 
base ;  the  three-lobed  lip  is  white,  the  side  lobes  being 
streaked  with  bright  brown ;  the  front  lobe  is  white, 
sometimes  yellow,  with  a  dentate  margin. — W.  H.  G. 

Onoidium  Jonesianum. — This  beautiful  spe- 
cies appears  to  be  flowering  in  quantity  this  season, 
which  will  in  all  probability  restore  the  popirlarity  it 
had  to  a  great  extent  lost.  Many  examples  are  now 
flowering  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  and  he  attributes 
bis  success  to  having  placed  them  in  a  higher  tempe- 
rature. I  believe  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Horsman  for 
the  introduction  of  this  species,  but  we  have  not  had 
any  details  as  to  its  surroundings  in  its  native  home ; 
these  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  cultivator. —  G. 

Sobralia  macrantha. — I  have  before  pressed 
the  claims  ot  the  various  members  of  this  genus  upon 
the  attention  of  The  Garden  readers,  but  I  usually 
get  the  answer  that  the  flowers  are  too  short-lived. 
I  recently  saw  a  plant,  and  not  a  large  plant  either,  in 
Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Streatliam  which  had 
been  in  flower  for  two  months,  and  during  that  time 
had  produced  fifty-two  ot  its  large  and  richly-coloured 
blooms.  This,  in  addition  to  its  elegant  Bamboo-like 
growth,  should  lead  to  Sobralias  becoming  again  popu- 
lar.-W.  H.  G. 


Japanese  Anemone  seeding-.- Is  it  usual  for  this 
Anemone  to  perfect  its  seeds  Jn  this  country?  Of  the  luanv 
plants  here,  OLly  one  hae  done  so.  All  the  seedlings  from  it 
are  producing  quantities  of  heads. — A.  C. 

Figures  of  Pansies. — I  have  to  thank  youfor  so 
readiiy  falling  in  with  my  reqirest  in  The  Gaeden, 
Jute  '2.  (p.  521),  that  you  should  publish  two  plates, 
one  of  leading  thowand  one  of  leading  farcy  Pansies. 
If  jou  object  to  having  the  blocms  drawn  as  they 
would  be  exhibited,  but  prefer  that  they  should  be 
drawn  as  they  grow,  I  must  be  satisfied.  The 
plates  will  still  be  very  interestir  g,  Ihoueh  naturall  v 
ibeir  usefulness  will  be  lesseLtd.  [IIV.t/.' — Ed] 
As  the  object  is  a  special  one,  I  should,  however,  be 
much  pleased  if  you  saw  your  way  to  acceding  to 
my  original  request.— G.  A.  Readb,  lloshjii,  Lime- 
dill,  A./. 

*^i*  We  shall  not  figure  them  in  any  olher  way, 
except  BB  they  grow  on  the  plant.    There  is  to 
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other  way  in  which  they  are  so  beautiful,  nor  in 
which  their  natural  shape,  form,  and  position  are 
go  well  shown. — Ed. 


Ferns. 


W.    H.    GOWER. 


DENNST.EDTIAS. 
These  Ferns  are  included  by  many  authors  with 
the  arborescent   Dioksonias,   from   which  their 
creeping    rhizomes    readily    distinguish    them, 
although,    as    regards    sori,     they  agree  with 
true  Dictsonia.     The  genus  was  established  in 
180H  by   Bernhardt,   and   adopted  by  Moore, 
whilst  Presl  established  the  genus  Patania  for 
them,   and   Smith  formed  them  into  a  family 
which  ho  called  Sitolobium.     Dennstsedtias  are 
Ferns   of   considerable    beauty,    and    amongst 
them  may  be  found  some  kinds  which  may  be 
employed  for  any  purpose  where  elegant  foliage 
is  required,  as  the  various  species  are  widely 
spread.      One   species,  viz.,   D.    punctiloba,  is 
found  in  the   United  States  and  Canada,  and 
it    forms    an  elegant   specimen   in    the   hardy 
fernery,  but  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 
These   plants   are    for  the   most    part    strong 
growers,  and    the   majority  of  them    may  be 
rapidly  made  to  form  noble  specimens  ;  indeed 
I  would  recommend  some  of  the  kinds  named  for 
growing  in  the  cool  Orchid  houses,  as  they  would 
lend  an  additional  charm  to   Orchids  when  in 
flower,  whilst  to  Fern  amateurs   they  are  in- 
valuable in   the   naturally  arranged  fernery  if 
the  more  rapid  growing  species  are  not  allowed 
to  overrun  other  smaller  kinds.     To  amateurs 
also   who  grow  their  plants  for  exhibition,  or 
for   other  purposes   of  ornamentation  in   pots 
these  plants  are  specially  suitable,  so  that  Denn- 
stsedtias  may  be  taken  as  a  thoroughly  good  all- 
round   family.     The   various   kinds   are   easily 
grown  and  their  rhizomes  spread   rapidly,  so 
that  they  quickly  fill  a  space  when  planted  out, 
and  when  grown    as  pot  plants   they  require 
more   surface'  room  than  depth.     The  soil  for 
these   plants  should  consist  of  about  half  and 
half  peat   and  loam  with   a   small  portion   of 
rough  sharp  sand,  not  made  fine  by  the  use  of 
the   sieve.     Allow  the  soil   to   be  of    medium 
roughness  and  pot  firmly.     A  good  space  must 
be  left  in  the  pot  in  order  to  supply  sufficient 
water  to  thoroughly  wet  them  through,   and 
ample  drainage  to  carry  it  away.     This  remark 
applies  to  either  the  planted-out  examples  or  the 
pot  plants.     The  following  kinds  will  be  found 
desirable  ornaments  to  any  fernery  : — 

D.  ANTHEI8CIF0LIA  is  a  Singularly  beautiful  plant 
for  a  stove ;  its  fronds  attain  a  height  of  i  feet  or 
5  feet  and  a  breadth  of  2  feet  or  2}j  feet;  they  are 
bipinnate,  the  pinnules  being  deeplycut  into  obtuse 
lobes,  the  colour  is  a  soft  pale  green,  the  sori  pro- 
minent and  bright  reddish  brown.  Although  so 
grand  a  species,  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  plant, 
but  I  confidently  recommend  it  to  anyone  having 
sufficient  accommodation  for  a  truly  fine  Fern.  It 
comes  from  Tropical  America. 

D.  AWANTOiDBS. — This  also  grows  to  some  4  feet 
in  height  and  about  a  foot  broad,  tapering  upwards. 
The  fronds  are  bipinnate,  the  pinnules  being  obtuse 
and  dentate;  the  colour  is  a  bright  green,  the  sori 
large  and  prominent.  It  is  a  stove  Fern  from 
Tropical  America. 

D.  DAVALLioiDES. — In  this  species  we  have  one 
of  the  most  elegant  Ferns  for  a  temperate  fernery. 
The  fronds  attain  a  length  of  3  feet  and  4  feet, 
Boraetimes  more,  and  in  specimens  now  before  uie 
the  pinn:c  are  l.")  inches  long.  They  are  three- 
times  divided,  the  segments  being  finely  cut  and 
the  colour  vivid  bright  green.  It  forms  a  magnifi- 
cent clamp  when  planted  out.  Native  of  various 
parts  of  Australia. 

D.  TBNEBA  is  another  bold  stove  Fern  and  ex- 


ceedingly  handsome,  attaining  several  feet  in 
height.  When  well  grown  the  lower  pinna;  are 
from  12  inches  to  2  feet  long  and  elegantly  shaped, 
the  pinnules  being  obtuse,  bright  light  green  with 
prominent  sori,  which  add  materially  to  its  beauty. 
It  comes  from  Tropical  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

D,  LiNDBNi. — A  species  from  New  Grenada, 
which  succeeds  in  a  temperate  house.  It  is  also  a 
strong-growing  plant,  the  fronds  being  some  5  feet 
high;  they  are  tripinnate,  both  pinnae  and  pinnules 
closely  set,  the  former  a  foot  or  more  long  and  up- 
wards of  6  inches  broad,  the  latter  obtuse  and 
toothed  on  the  edges,  the  colour  bright  green. 

The  above  kinds  are  thoroughly  distinct,  and 
may  be  grown  together;  other  kinds  which 
resemble  them,  but  are,  nevertheless,  distinct, 
are  D.  cicutaria,  moluccana,  apiifolia,  Pavoni, 
disaecta,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  deserving  a  place 
in  a  large  collection  of  Ferns,  but,  of  course, 
those  with  limited  space  will  not  wish  to  fill 
it  with  members  of  one  genus  only. 


Propagating. 


IlAEDY     EVERGREEN     SHRUBS.— This    is    the    bCSt 

time  of  the  year  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  most 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  unless  very  large  quantities 
are  dealt  with  it  is  as  well  to  protect  them  by  a 
frame,  as,  generally  speaking,  much  better  results 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  cuttings  treated 
in  this  way  than  if  they  are  put  in  the  open  ground. 
Among  the  plants  for  which  this  mode  of  increase 
is  available  may  be  mentioned  the  various  evergreen 
Euonymus,   Ivies,  Aucubas,  Privets,  Laurels,  Box, 
Osmanthus,  Veronicas,  &c.    The  cuttings  may  be 
either  put  in  pots  or  a  bed  of  soil  can  be  placed  in 
the  frame  and  the  cuttings  inserted  therein,  while 
another  way  is  to  put  them  in  a  sandy  border  and 
place  a  frame  over  them  when  finished,  but,  of 
course,  this  can  only  be  done  unless  the  frame  is 
portable,  and  besides  all  these  methods  the  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  in  the  open  ground  without  any 
protection.     In  dealing  first  with  cuttings  in  pots, 
I  will  give  a  few  words  as  to  the  advantages  of  this 
method.     In  the  first  place,  smaller  cuttings  can 
be  used  than  with  the  others,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
rare  subject  that  it  is  desired  to  increase  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  this  is  an  advantage,  while 
when  many  different  kinds  are  placed  in  the  same 
frame  some  will  probably  be  rooted  much  sooner 
than  others  are,  and  if  in  pots  those  that  are  struck 
can  be  shitted  into  more  airy  quarters,  while  the 
backward  ones  can  be  kept  as  close  as  before.    To 
prepare  the  pots  for  cuttings  they  should  be  fairly 
well    drained    and    filled  with  sandy  soil    sifted 
through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter-inch  mesh.    The 
soil  should  be  pressed  down  firmly,  and  having  been 
lightly  watered  through  a  fine  rose,  the  pots  are 
then  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings.    These 
last  should  be  formed  of  good  side  shoots,  as  they  are 
preferable  to  the  stout  leading  ones,  which  being  so 
surcharged  with  sap  are  liable  to  decay.    No  more 
leaves  should  be  removed  from  the  bottom  part  of 
the  cuttings  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sertion, and  when  complete  the  cutting  must  be 
dibbled  firmly  in  its  place.     Care  should  be  taken 
that  there  is   no  cavity  around  the  base  of  the 
cutting,  and,  besides  this,  overcrowding  must  also 
be  guarded  against.    A  very  convenient  sized  pot 
for  the  purpose  is  that  known  as  a  large  4V-inch, 
which  has  a  diameter  of  fully  5  inches.    When  the 
pots  are  filled  with  cuttings,  a  thorough  watering 
should  be  given,  when  they  may  be  stood  in  the 
frame  which  for  the  future   must  be  kept  close. 
Exactly  the  same  treatment  will  be  required  for 
the  cuttings  that  are  dibbled  into  a  bed  of  prepared 
soil,  but  the  cuttings  can  in  this  case  be  rather  longer 
if  needed.  Wheretheseshrubsarerequiredforpotting 
up  when  they  have  reached  a  fair  size,  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  have  those  that  were  struck  from  small  cut- 
tings, as  there  is  not  the  same  length  of  naked  stem 
below  the  surface  of   the  soil    that    is    found    in 
plants  that  have  been  obtained  from  cuttings  struck 
in  the   open  ground.     In  order  to  keep  them  as 
dwarf  as  possible,  it  is  a  very  good  jilan  to  pinch 


out  the  top  of  the  cutting  as  soon  as  it  is  struck, 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  break  out  bushy.  When 
there  are  no  appliances  at  hand  and  the  cuttings 
have  to  be  put  in  the  open  ground,  as  sheltered  a 
spot  as  possible  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
but  on  no  account  must  it  be  shaded  by  overhang- 
ing trees.  The  soil  should,  if  possible,  be  of  a 
somewhat  open  sandy  nature,  while  the  cuttings 
must,  of  course,  be  much  longer  than  those  put  in 
pots.  In  the  case  of  most  subjects  for  the  open 
ground,  a  length  of  9  inches  to  1  foot  is  a  suitable 
one  for  the  cuttings,  and  in  putting  them  in  three 
parts  of  that  should  be  buried  in  the  soil,  as  they 
are  then  to  a  great  extent  protected  from  frosts  and 
drying  winds.  To  put  cuttings  in  the  open  ground 
the  spade  should  be  inserted  in  a  perpendicular 
manner,  and  then  drawn  towards  the  operator,  thus 
bringing  the  soil  with  it.  It  the  spade  is  inserted 
just  the  depth  required  for  the  cuttings,  all  that  is 
then  needed  will  be  to  place  the  cuttings  in  posi- 
tion, which  is  easily  done  owing  to  the  perpendicular 
wall  of  soil  on  one  side.  Then  when  a  row  is  com- 
pleted, all  that  is  necessary  is  to  return  the  soil 
that  has  been  removed  and  tread  it  down  firmly. 
When  this  is  finished  another  row  can  be  prepared 
and  filled  as  before. 

Bedding  plants.— Most  of  these,  put  in  a  month 
or  so  ago,  will  be  well  rooted,  and  the  principal 
consideration  now  will  be  to  keep  them  as  strong 
and  sturdy  as  possible  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass 
through  the  winter.  To  accomplish  this,  plenty 
of  air  must  be  given,  and  keep  them  clear  of 
all  decaying  matter,  as  especially  among  Pelar- 
goniums a  few  dead  leaves  if  not  removed  in 
time  will  often  carry  off  a  number  of  cuttings.  If 
the  Pelargoniums  are  protected  by  a  cold  frame 
(which  at  this  season  will  be  sufiioient),  they  will 
need  but  very  little  water,  as  if  the  soil  is  too  moist 
they  grow  rapidly,  and  owing  to  their  succulent 
nature  are  liable  to  decay  during  the  winter.  In 
watering  them  a  fine  day  should  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose  and  the  lights  left  off  afterwards ;  indeed, 
the  better  way  is  to  remove  the  lights  whenever  the 
weather  permits.  T. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  668. 

THE  SCARLET  TRUMPET  HONEY- 
SUCKLE. 

(lonicera  sempervirens  minor.*) 
LoNiCERA  sempervirens  Is  a  North  American 
species  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1656,  but  rarely 
now-a-days  seen  in  cultivation.  It  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  .showy  of  all  the 
species  of  a  genus  which  also  includes  the  fra- 
grant Woodbine  or  common  Honeysuckle  of  our 
woods  and  hedges.  In  vol.  xx.  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  published  in  1804,  there  is  a  good 
figure  (t.  781)  of  L.  sempervirens,  which  is  there 
cSled  "great  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,"  and  the 
editor  refers  to  Miller,  who,  as  he  tells  us, 
"enumerates  two  varieties — the  present  plant, 
which,  he  says,  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a 
smaller  and  much  tenderer  sort,  native  of  Caro- 
lina. "The  latter,"  adds  Curtis,  " rarely  occurs 
in  our  gardens  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
former  is  not  uncommon,  and  if  planted  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  position  and  trained  up  a  wall, 
paling,  or  lattice,  is  a  very  desirable  plant  both 
for  its  foliage  and  flowers,  which  latter  are  pro- 
duced in  June,  and  continue  in  succession  until 
the  autumn.  It  has  not,  however,  the  pleasing 
scent  of  the  other  Honeysuckles,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  nearly  a  regular  corolla,  except 
that  one  of  the  segments  is  a  little  separated 
from  the  rest  by  being  more  bent  back.  Propa- 
gated by  laying  down  the  young  branches,  which 

•  Drawn  for  The  Gahden  by  H.  G.  Moon  from  flowers 
sent  from  tho  Collcgo  Gardone,  Dublin,  May  20,  I8S8.  Lltho- 
^aphed  and  printed  liy  Guillaumo  Sevcreyna. 
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readily  take  root.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  John 
Tradescant,  jim.,  in  1G5G." 

The  plant  now  illustrated  is  the  "smaller  and 
much  tenderer  sort,  native  of  Carolina,"  a  neat- 
habited  and  remarkably  profuse  blooming  va- 
riety, which  has  been  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  of  a  more  recent  date  (plate  1753)  as 
L.  sempervirens  var.  minor.  It  is  moderately 
hardy  in  mild  and  sheltered  nooks  near  the  sea, 
but  the  better  and  more  certain  way  of  culti- 
vating it  to  perfection  is  to  plant  it  out  in  the 
border  and  train  it  up  the  rafters  of  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  A  fine  example  has 
been  for  years  admired  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew, 
and  Messrs.  Veitch  have  made  quite  a  speciality 
of  this  plant  at  Chelsea  for  many  years,  and 
have  distributed  it  extensively  under  the  botani- 
cally  erroneous  name  of  L.  semperflorens  minor. 
Horticultural ly  speaking,  the  latter  name  is 
almost  more  expressively  applicable  than  sem- 
pervirens, seeing  that  the  plant  is  not  always 
or  perfectly  evergreen,  but  is  really  a  most  pro- 
fuse and  constant  bloomer,  well-established 
plants  afibrding  several  successive  crops  of 
flowers  from  April  until  November.  The 
trumpet-shaped  flowers  are,  on  the  outside,  of 
a  peculiar  orange-red  or  scarlet,  and  inside 
yellowish,  and  are  most  showy  and  ornamental 
either  backed  and  surrounded  by  the  soft  green 
leaves  and  connate  bracts,  or  cut  and  arranged 
in  water  indoors.  Even  small  plants  in  pots  are 
very  satisfactory,  but  the  plant  luxuriates  best 
when  planted  out  in  a  well-drained  border  of 
good  fresh  loam  and  leaf-mould  or  well  rotted 
manure.  Fresh  loam  alone  may  be  employed, 
and  when  the  plant  is  established  and  rooting 
freely  a  little  weak  manure  water  may  be  given 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  advantage. 

Curtis  points  out  that  the  great  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle  was  not  uncommon  in  his  time; 
whereas  our  present  variety  was  rare  in  the 
gardens  of  his  epoch.  To-day  the  reverse  of 
this  seems  true.  I  only  once  saw  the  typical 
plant  growing  and  flowering  on  a  red  brick 
cottage  in  a  Leicestershire  village.  The  severe 
winter  of  1800  killed  it,  however,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  plant  since,  although  it  seems 
very  improbable  that  a  plant  once  not  uncom- 
mon and  withal  so  showy  should  have  become 
completely  lost.  The  only  point  of  superiority 
it  possesses  over  the  plant  now  illustrated  is  its 
more  hardy  character,  which  would  render  it  a 
very  desirable  plant  for  a  warm  and  sheltered 
wall  in  Devon,  Hampshire,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  coast  line  of  Ireland,  places  where  so 
many  half-hardy  plants  are  often  thoroughly 
healthy  and  long-lived. 

The  flowers  from  which  the  plate  was  pre- 
pared were  taken  from  a  plant  growing  on  the 
back  wall  of  an  airy  greenhouse,  which  is  very 
rarely  heated,  unless  it  be  during  very  severe 
frost.  When  covered  with  its  trusses  of  flowers  it 
has  many  admirers,  and  very  few  visitors  recog- 
nise in  it  such  an  old  introduction  to  our  gar- 
dens, from  which  I  infer  that  it  is  far  less 
commonly  met  with  than  such  a  distinct  plant 
deserves.  F.  W.  BurJiiDOB. 


Two  beautiful  stove  bulbs  have  been  in 
flower  during  the  past  week  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew,  and  both  deserve  attention  in  private  gardens. 
One  is  the  Cejlon  Crinum  (C.  zeylanicum),  a  robust 
looking  plant,  with  a  big  bulb  and  long  channelled 
leaves.  Its  stout  flower-stem  bears  about  half-a- 
dozen  lovely  blossoms,  with  the  white  petals  having 
a  broad  crimson  band  running  down  the  middle  of 
each.  Being  large,  the  cluster  is  very  showy,  and 
lasts  a  long  time  before  fading.  The  other  bulb  is 
Pancratium  speciosnm,  than  which  no  flower  could 
be  more  lovely  or  more  fragrant.  It  is  also  a  large 
plant,    with    broad,    luxuriant- looking,  evergreen 


leaves.  The  flower  clusters  rise  above  the  foliage, 
each  stem  bearing  several  snow-white  blossoms, 
with  long  narrow  petals  and  a  web-like  cup  in  the 
centre.  Both  plants  are  easily  grown  in  a  stove, 
and  may  be  readily  obtained  from  nurseries.  It  is 
a  pity  that  plants  like  these,  possessing  such  won- 
drous flower  beauty  should  be  neglected  for  the 
sake  of  novelties  not  halt  so  beautiful. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLTNEUX. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Now  that  we  have  a  favourable  change  in  the 
weather,  the  plants  require  mora  water  and 
consequently  more  stimulants.  The  buds  are 
swelling  up  fast,  and  the  plants  need  at  this 
stage  some  stimulating  food  to  properly  develop 
the  florets  later  on.  I  notice  that  the  peduncles 
are  swelling  thickly,  in  some  instances  below 
the  bud.  This  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  augurs 
well  for  future  promise. 

Our  plan  in  watering  the  plants  is  this  :  All 
are  examined  in  the  morning,  water  being  given 
to  those  only  which  need  it  at  the  time.  I 
consider  it  a  great  mistake  to  supply  the  roots 
with  water  when  they  really  do  not  need  any. 
This  is  especially  a  mistake  in  such  a  season  as 
we  have  had.  It  is  far  better  to  keep  the 
plants  comparatively  dry  for  a  few  d.ays  at  a 
time  than  to  keep  the  roots  continually 
saturated  with  moisture.  The  former  plan  is 
much  more  likely  to  assist  in  ripening  the 
wood.  About  3  p.m.  again  the  plants  are 
examined,  and  any  that  did  not  require  water 
in  the  morning  will  need  it  at  this  time. 
In  this  manner  all  the  plants  are  kept  properly 
supplied.  We  have  two  casks  on  wheels,  one 
containing  the  stimulant,  liquid  manure  or 
otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  this  cask 
those  plants  which  have  set  their  buds  and  are 
swelling  receive  their  food  daily.  The  second 
cask  contains  clear  water  only.  This  is  for 
those  plants  which  are  now  forming  their 
flower-buds,  and  which  are  better  without 
stimulants  for  a  time  until  the  buds  are  taken 
and  commence  to  swell  freely. 

Many  of  the  varieties  from  which  the  crown 
bud  was  removed  from  the  points  of  the  shoots 
will  soon  be  forming  another  bud  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  growth.  This  bud  is  named  tlie 
terminal.  There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
terminal  bud  is  preferable  to  the  crown  bud 
amongst  the  incurved  varieties.  Some,  notably 
the  Qaeen  type,  do  not  in  the  south  of  England 
develop  such  well-formed  incurved  blooms  when 
the  crown  bud  is  selected.  For  a  late  show  the 
terminal  buds  are  much  the  best,  because  crown 
buds  cannot  be  kept  back  enough,  so  that  the 
flowers  are  sure  to  be  past  their  best  before  the 
time  arrives  to  exhibit  them.  If  late  exhibi- 
tions, therefore,  are  to  be  attended,  the  terminal 
buds  must  be  selected  for  the  future  flowers. 
They  niay  not  produce  such  large  lilooms,  but  ,i 
medium-sized  flower  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
It  is  only  in  the  south  of  England  that  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  upon  blooms  from  terminal 
buds,  and  only  in  a  few  varieties  of  the  incurved 
class  will  satisfactory  results  accrue.  Japanese 
varieties  are  in  nearly  all  cases  useless  as  exhibi- 
tion blooms  when  dependence  is  placed  on  ter- 
minal buds.  There  is  one  more  reason  why 
terminal  buds  may  be  employed.  In  case  of 
accident  to  the  crown  buds,  terminal  buds  will 
fill  up  the  gap.  As  soon  as  the  terminal 
bud  is  formed,  it  will  be  seen  there  are  a 
number  of  other  buds  clustering  around  it  for 
several  inches  down  the  stem.  These  should 
be  carefully  removed,  so  that  the  strength  of 


the  plant  may  be  concentrated  on  the  centre  bud. 
A  small  penknife  is  the  best  instrument  to  re- 
move the  side  buds. 

Pompons  and  Anemone  pompons  grown  as 
bushes  are  now  making  their  last  break,  while 
some  kinds  are  showing  their  terminal  buds. 
If  larger  blossoms  are  required  for  any  particu- 
lar purpose  now  is  the  time  to  thin  out  the 
buds,  leaving  the  terminal  one  on  each  shoot. 
Where  crown  buds  are  forming  on  the  other 
plants,  remove  the  growths  around  the  bud  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  those  of  large  flowering 
kinds.  With  these,  however,  many  more  shoots 
may  be  left  upon  the  plants. 

Plants  of  all  sections  growing  at  the  base  of 
walls  are  now  breaking  into  their  last  growth. 
The  same  treatment  should  be  accorded  them 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pompon  section,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  cultivator.  After 
the  growths  have  been  thinned  and  when  the 
new  shoots  are  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  it, 
they  should  be  nailed  to  the  wall.  This  early 
securing  of  the  shoots  to  the  wall  allows  the 
leaves  to  get  in  proper  position  before  the 
blooms  are  developed. 

Plants  of  a  dwarf  character  which  are  grown 
for  grouping  will  need  attention  in  the  thinning 
of  the  flower-buds  directly  they  are  sufiiciently 
formed  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  select  the 
most  promising  ones,  and  in  the  removal  of 
shoots  clustering  about  the  buds.  The  plants 
should  have  more  space  as  they  progress. 
Perfect  foliage  to  plants  of  this  class  is  indis- 
pensable, and  can  only  be  had  by  timely  atten- 
tion and  by  allowing  sufficient  space  between 
each.  The  plants  should  be  well  supplied  with 
stimulants  now  that  the  buds  are  swelling. 
Occasional  doses  of  soot  water  wiU  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  retaining  dark  green  foliage,  which 
enhances  their  appearance.  See  that  the  shoots 
are  securely  supported  by  stakes  as  fast  as  they 
grow,  as  they  are  liable  to  break  ofl'  at  the  point 
from  whence  new  growth  sprang. 

Specimen  plants,  pyramids,  and  standards 
will  need  timely  attention  in  tying  the  growths 
so  that  they  may  more  easily  be  got  into  their 
permanent  position  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  final  tying  of  the  branches.  By  gradual 
training  the  branches  are  not  so  liable  to  break. 
Thin  the  flower-buds  as  fast  as  they  form,  and 
apply  stimulants  freely  if  the  plants  are  well 
supplied  with  roots. 


Chrysanthemum  Bronze  ftueen  of  Eng- 
land.—This  variety,  which  was  sent  out  three  jears 
ago  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  is  a  sport  from 
Queen  of  England,  being  an  exact  counterpart  of 
that  old  favourite,  except  in  colour,  which  is  a  rich 
bronze,  and  when  it  can  be  had  in  good  condition 
it  is  very  effective  in  a  stand  of  incurved  blooms. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  in  good 
form  as  its  parent,  but  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
peculiarities  good  blooms  may  be  secured.  Until 
last  season  it  was  doubtful  if  it  would  retain  the 
high  opinion  formed  of  it  when  first  sent  out,  as 
the  flowers  when  unfolding  had  a  great  tendency  to 
reflex  their  florets  instead  of  incurving  inwards. 
Many  flowers,  too,  presented  great  deformity  in 
shape.  Experience  proved  to  growers  of  this  sort 
that  the  selection  of  the  early  crown  buds  was  the 
cause  of  the  mis-shapen  blooms,  and  by  depending 
upon  the  later,  or  what  are  known  as  "terminal" 
buds,  better  formed  blossoms  could  be  had.  With 
regard  to  this  variety,  my  advice  is,  do  not  select 
crown  buds,  but  remove  these  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  reducing  the  number  of  new  growths 
which  spring  from  below  the  flower-bud  to  one 
on  a  branch  and  wait  for  the  next  formed  bud, 
the  terminal.  Flowers  from  this  bud  may  not 
be  so  large,  but  they  will  possess  that  essential 
point,  incurved  florets  instead  of  reflexed  ones.  If 
any  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced 
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as  to  which  is  the  crown  or  terminal  bud,  it  may  be 
determined  in  this  way.  At  the  base  of  the  flower- 
bud  in  the  case  o£  a  crown  three  lateral  growths 
spring  generally  triangnlar  in  form .  In  a  few  days 
they  will  develop,  so  that  the  cultivator  may  at 
once  see  they  are  growth  shoots  and  not  flower- 
buds.  In  the  case  of  the  terminal  bud,  no  such 
growth  appears,  but  a  number  of  flower-buds  form 
around  the  base  of  the  centre  or  terminal  bud,  no 
shoots  or  buds  appearing  beyond  that. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Desgrange. — 
Another  season  has  again  proved  the  merits  of  this 
variety  and  its  primrose-coloured  sport,  C.  Wermig, 
for  producing  a  display  of  bloom  early  in  the  season 
when  inside  white  flowers  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 
Plants  about  2  feet  high  and  carrying  four  to  six 
blooms,  each  one  averaging  5  inches  in  diameter,  are 
no  mean  objects  for  conservatory  decoration  during 
the  early  part  of  September.  When  arranged  in  a 
group,  the  white  variety  produces  a  solid  bank  of 
bloom,  as  was  the  case  at  the  recent  fruit  show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  when  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones,  of 
Camberwell,  staged  a  capital  lot,  the  condition  of 
which  showed  the  variety  off  to  perfection.  The 
plants  had  been  grown  without  having  their  points 
pinched,  being  allowed  to  break  naturally.  From 
this  break  three  and  four  shoots  were  selected,  each 
one  carrying  a  full  deep  flower.  Our  plants  of  both 
varieties  have  been  pinched  once — at  about  4  inches 
high — the  number  of  branches  required  being 
selected  when  new  growth  was  made.  From  these 
growths  the  flowers  were  produced.  Arranged  in  a 
mass  in  a  large  entrance  hall  the  plants  have  made 
a  capital  show  for  a  considerable  time.  Grown  in 
that  form  these  two  varieties  are  most  useful.  Now 
that  their  flowers  are  past  the  question  is  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  plants  at  this  early  stage,  so  that 
a  large  stock  may  be  secured  for  next  season's 
growth?  Owing  to  the  plants  standicg  close  to- 
gether the  young  shoots  springing  from  the  base  of 
the  stems,  and  which  are  to  supply  the  next  season's 
plants,  have  become  long  and  weakly.  Cut  down 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  soil  the  flower-stems 
and  any  young  growths  lately  made.  Place  the 
stools  under  a  north  wall  until  the  yellow  growths 
regain  their  natural  colour  somewhat.  Afterwards 
place  the  pots  in  the  open  where  any  new  growth 
springing  from  the  base  will  be  short  and  stocky. 
These  new  shoots  will  produce  the  cuttings  at  the 
end  of  December  for  next  year's  supply  of  plants. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

PROFITABLE  POTATOES. 
Soils  vary  surprisingly,  even  in  one  locality, 
and  as  Potatoes  also  vary  considerably  in 
different  gardens,  it  follows  that  no  fixed  selec- 
tion holds  good  for  all  alike.  Those  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
various  new  and  old  varieties  are  obliged  to 
rely,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  judgment  of 
others  who  can  ;  but  each  and  all  should  ulti- 
mately decide  which  are  the  best  varieties  for 
extensive  culture  in  their  respective  gardens  or 
iields.  Room  ought  always  to  be  found  every 
planting  season  for  one  or  more  comparatively 
new  varieties  of  good  repute.  If  these  do 
better  than  older  favonrite.s,  and  are  found  of 
good  quality,  they  ought  gradually  to  supersede 
them,  but  should  they  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions thty  ought  to  be  discarded.  It  is  very 
unwise  to  cumber  the  place  with  a  great  variety 
of  Potatoes.  A  limited  number  judiciously 
selected  is  more  easily  stored,  and  invari- 
ably gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  those  who 
have  to  eat  them.  Instead  of  deferring  tlie 
aelection  till  next  .spring  or  after  much  time  and 
trouble  have  been  expended  sorting  over  and 
storing  tlie  sets,  it  is  far  better  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  now,  and  store  sufficient  planting  tubers 
accordingly. 

Tastes  differ  as  to  wliat  constitutes  a  good 
Potato,  some  preferring  them  dry  and  mealy, 
while    others    like    them    to    l)o    of    a    closer 


texture  and  scarcely  so  strongly  flavoured. 
With  such  a  great  number  to  select  from 
no  difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced  in  find- 
ing varieties  suited  to  all  gardens  and  all 
tastes,  and  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any 
instances  something  must  be  wrong  with  the 
cultivation.  There  may  be  gardens  where  a 
really  good  Potato  cannot  be  grown,  but  such  I 
have  not  yet  come  across.  The  fault  either  lies 
in  a  rooted  dislike  to  change  the  varieties  that 
have  repeatedly  failed,  or  else  in  the  method  of 
cultivation  practised.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
very  heavy,  clayey  land,  and  which  is  not  well 
drained,  yet  we  annually  lift  plenty  of  good 
Potatoes,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  such  a  singu- 
larly unfavourable  season  as  we  have  just  passed 
through.  Much  of  our  success  is  due  to  the 
repeated  trials  made,  a  selection  well  suited  to 
our  soil  having  been  arrived  at  and  adhered  to. 
If  only  such  varieties  as  do  well  in  favourable 
seasons  are  grown,  and  there  are  plenty  such, 
whenever  we  have  a  bad  year  a  failure  must 
result ;  whereas  those  that  succeed  in  a  wet 
summer  are  also  nearly  as  profitable  as  any 
even  in  such  a  year  as  1887.  I  have  always 
advised  the  retention,  in  good  quantities,  of 
known  disease-resisting  varieties. 

As  far  as  the  haulm  was  concerned,  a  general 
and  very  sudden  collapse  occurred  in  this  and 
various  other  districts,  but  in  the  case  of  many 
varieties  this  only  resulted  in  stopping  all 
further  growth  of  the  tubers.  We  shall  have 
fewer  large  tubers  than  usual,  but  this  matters 
little,  especially  seeing  that  medium-sized  tubers 
are  invariably  better  in  point  of  quality.  The 
later  rows  of  Old  Ashleaf,  Myatt's  and  Veitch's 
Ashleafs  were  all  afl'ected  by  disease,  the  crops 
being  materially  lightened  in  consequence. 
Cole's  Favourite,  grown  extensively  to  succeed 
these,  is  not  badly  diseased,  and  a  good  crop  of 
handsome  good  cooking  tubers  was  lifted.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  Ear'y 
Regent  has  also  succeeded  admirably,  not  being 
much  diseased,  and  no  amount  of  bad  weather 
appears  to  impair  its  quality.  Sutton's  Seed- 
ling, another  second  early  variety,  yielded  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  handsome  tubers,  but  fully 
one-third  were  diseased  ;  the  quality,  however, 
is  good  and  this  variety  has  the  merit  of  being 
also  a  good  keeper.  Satisfaction  is  a  fine  variety, 
the  crop  being  heavy,  only  slightly  diseased,  and 
the  tubers  are  of  good  size,  form  and  quality. 
It  is  a  good  keeper  and  should  become  a  general 
favourite.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  with  the 
weight  of  the  crop  of  the  variety  White  Puritan. 
Very  little  disease  is  apparent  and  the  tubers  are 
large,  handsome,  and  for  the  season  good  in 
quality.  As  a  rule,  none  of  the  American  va- 
rieties do  well  with  us,  but  this  may  prove  an 
exception.  The  crops  of  Midsummer  Kidney 
and  Victory  were  disappointing,  but  they  have 
been  so  well  recommended  to  me  that  another 
trial  will  be  given  them  before  a  final  decision 
is  arrived  at.  Cosmopolitan  took  the  disease 
badly,  and  what  tubers  are  sound  are  not  as 
yet  of  good  quality.  Last  year  this  kind  did 
well,  but  as  this  is  not  its  first  failure  no  plant- 
ing tubers  will  bo  reserved.  The  variety  Sur- 
prise was  only  slightly  diseased,  and  this  proves 
an  exceptionally  heavy  cropper,  the  tubers  being 
of  good  form  and  of  excellent  table  quality.  This 
variety  will  be  more  extensively  grown  next 
season.  King  of  the  Russets  grew  vigorously, 
and  in  spite  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  foliage, 
there  is  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  tubers  to  be  lifted. 
Last  season  the  quality  was  first  rate,  and  I  hope 
it  will  again  be  equally  as  satisfactory. 

Among  later  varieties  there  are  none  which 
yield  more  heavily  than  the  variety  Prime 
Minister.  Only  the  tubers  pushing  through  the 
ridges  are  touched  with  the  disease,  but  it  ia  too 


early  to  comment  on  the  quality.  Chancellor  is  a 
well-known  disease-resisting  Potato,  and  though 
the  tubers  are  smaller  than  usual,  they  are 
very  handsome  and  quite'  free  from  the  disease. 
Fortunately,  we  planted  this  and  also  Chiswick 
Favourite  rather  extensively,  and  the  results 
have  justified  our  selection.  The  latter,  though 
not  so  good-looking  as  any  of  the  varieties  yet 
named,  is  a  very  heavy-cropping,  disease-resist- 
ing variety,  and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
quality  when  cooked  any  time  during  the  winter 
or  spring  months.  Abundance  appeared  to 
revel  in  a  moist  season,  and  this  ought  to  re- 
place Reading  Hero,  which  has  failed  in  other 
gardens  this  season.  Laxton's  Reward  suits  us 
remarkably  well.  It  is  a  yellow-fleahed  Polato 
and  an  improved  form  of  Scotch  Champion,  and 
ought  gradually  to  displace  the  latter.  We  have 
grown  it  two  seasons,  and  find  it  a  sure  cropper, 
disease  never  reaching  the  tubers,  and  it  may 
be  cooked  early  or  late  in  the  season.  A  wet 
summer  suits  Village  Blacksmith  well,  and  this 
very  d.stinot  variety  keeps  well  and  is  of  good 
quality.  I  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  lift  good 
crops  of  both  Magnum  Bonura  and  Scotch 
Champion,  these  always  doing  well  with  us. 

W.  Iggulden. 


HOW  TO  GROW  ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
Oi^  late  years  we  have  become  accustomed  to  see 
Onions  of  great  tizeand  unusual  weight  placed  upon 
the  exhibition  table  —  large,  solid,  symmetrical 
bulbs  of  remarkable  development.  A  dozen  or  so 
years  ago  it  was  thought  a  great  achievement  to  set 
up  for  show  a  dozm  Onions  weighing  in  the  aggre- 
gate 15  lbs.,  bnt  some  of  the  newer  introductions 
will  reach  IJlbs.  to  2  lbs.  each.  It  is  even  said 
that  the  fines>t  of  tte  newer  Onions  have  been  ob- 
tained through  carefully  made  crosses,  so  the  art  of 
the  fertiliser  has  been  tamed  to  account  in  perfect- 
ing this  popular  vegetable.  He  who  would  grow 
fine  Onions  for  exhibition  should  sow  the  seed  in 
October,  and  also  sow  seed  of  some  of  the  fine  new 
types  with  which  Mr.  Henry  Deverill,  of  Banbury, 
has  favoured  us  of  late,  for  in  Onion  competitions 
it  is  only  the  finest  that  will  stand  a  chance  of  win- 
ning. A  sowing  should  also  be  made  in  October  so 
as  to  get  a  good  start.  Some  of  the  finest  Onions 
grown  are  from  Oxfordshire,  and  it  is  in  that  county 
the  fine  Banbury  Onions  have  been  produced.  The 
mode  of  culture  adopted  by  the  Oxfordshire  growers 
is  as  follows  :  A  piece  of  ground  being  selected  for 
the  purpo6e,in  the  month  of  October  the  first  spit  is 
dug  out  altogether,  the  next  below  that  is  forked 
up  deeply,  and  then  6  inches  to  8  inches  of  well 
rotted  manure  is  placed  in  the  trench;  then  the 
next  spit  is  put  upon  the  manure,  and  so  this  goes 
on  until  the  ground  is  fully  prepared.  The  land 
remains  thus  until  January,  and  then  a  coating  of 
soot  is  laid  over  it.  The  soot  is  helpful  in  two  ways 
—  it  assists  in  killing  any  grubs  that  may  be  in  the 
soil,  and  it  also  acts  as  an  excellent  fertiliser.  Two 
or  three  dajs  after  the  soot  is  applied,  the  weather 
being  favourable,  the  ground  is  slightly  forked  over 
and  the  surface  made  firm.  So  much  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  land. 

The  seeds  are  not  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
usual  way,  the  usual  plan  being  to  sow  in  pans  or 
boxes  in  January,  grow  them  on  in  frames,  and  trans- 
plant to  the  open  ground  in  JIarch.  Some  growers 
of  Onions  for  exhibition  say  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  adopting  this  practice  ;  but  the  Oxfordshire  men, 
who  grow  Onions  to  a  very  large  size,  adopt  it,  and 
when  once  transplanted  to  the  open  ground,  the 
plants  are  never  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water.  Onion  growers  are  unsparing  in  their  ap- 
plications of  moisture.  Even  if  rain  threatens  they 
water.  Some  of  the  growers  adopt  the  practice  of 
top  dressing  their  beds  with  manure  from  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed,  while  some  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary, and  trust  to  good  manure  under  the  soil  and 
plenty  of  moisture  upon  the  surface.  When  the 
bulbs  have  pretty  well  matured,  a  little  pinching  in 
of  the  neck  is  resorted  to,  which  ciuses  the  top  to 
die  away  very  gradually.    The  Onions  that  are  re- 
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quired  for  show  should  be  pulled  up,  and  laid  with 
the  necks  downwards  on  a  rack,  so  that  any  moisture 
they  may  contain  can  drain  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Deverill  commenced  Onion  culture  about  1882 
by  the  introdaction  of  the  variety  Riusham  Park, 
the  result  of  a  cross  made  between  the  Biubury 
Improved  and  the  Brown  Globe  by  Mr.  Wingrove, 
The  Gardens,  Eousham  Park,  near  Oxford.  When 
announced,  it  was  said  to  be  identical  with  the 
Banbury  Improved,  but  Mr.  Wingrove  always  con- 
tended that  it  grew  to  a  greater  depth  than  before 
and  was  more  fleshy,  and  consequently  larger  and 
heavier.  In  competitions  it  invariably  beats  the 
Biubury  Oaion  for  size,  weight,  and  finish.  The 
next  iotroduction  was  the  Wroxton,  a  variety  raised 
by  Mr.  W.  Finlay,  then  gardener  at  Wroxton  Park, 
Binbury.  This  is  globe-shaped,  the  original  type 
being  a  flat  oval.  This  variety  has  a  yellow  rather 
than  a  white  skin,  remarkably  firm  flesh,  and  it  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  best  keepers  in  cultivation. 
The  market  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York 
call  this  the  coming  Onion  for  general  crops,  be- 
cause it  keeps  so  well ;  it  does  not  become  so  large 
or  heavy  as  the  Rousham  Park,  finely  grown  bulbs 
averagiag  ^  lb.  to  1  lb.  each.  Mr.  Deverill  has 
improved  upon  it,  and  his  Improved  Wroxton,  while 
maiataining  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  older  typs, 
has  added  to  it  a  perfect  shape,  and  though  by  some 
confounded  with  James's  Keeping,  it  differs  from  it. 
The  next  introduction  was  an  improvement  upon 
the  R  jusham  Park,  inasmuch  as  it  is  deeper  in  bulk 
and  fuller  in  the  neck,  and  is  named  the  Anglo- 
Spanish.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Neal,  at  Bampton. 
Oxon,  and  well-grown  bulbs  measure  17  inches  and 
18  inches  in  circumference.  Last  year  fifteen  bulbs 
of  this  variety  were  exhibited  at  York,  their  weight 
being  2O5  lbs.  This  is  not  only  a  fine  exhibition 
Onion,  but  also  a  good  keeper. 

The  next  novelty  in  order  is  the  Jubilee,  to  be  dis- 
tribated  in  the  coming  year.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
W.  Finlay,  and  in  October,  1886,  it  won  the  first 
priz3  at  an  Onion  competition  held  in  the  conserva- 
tory at  South  Kensington,  the  eight  shown  weighing 
8|  ounces  more  than  a  similar  number  of  Anglo- 
Spanish.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Improved  White  Spanish  and  an  imported 
Spanish  Onion  of  the  grocers'  shops.  It  resembles 
the  Anglo-Spanish,  but  is  a  little  browner  in  colour. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Cocoa-nut,  a  selection 
from  Cranston's  Excelsior ;  it  is  so  named  because 
it  resembles  a  Cocoa-nut  in  shape.  It  is  a  very  fine 
Oaion  and  a  remarkably  good  keeper.  I  saw 
twelve  bulbs  of  this  new  variety  at  the  Banbury 
Chrysanthemum  show  in  November  last,  and  was 
much  struck  with  their  large  siz3  and  fine 
symmetry.  Mr.  Deverill  recommends  that  seed 
of  the  Cocoa-nut  Onion  be  sown  in  a  bed  in  a 
cold  frame  in  August  or  September,  and  trans- 
planted to  well-prepared  ground  in  February. 
When  treated  in  this  way  he  thinks  it  may  be 
grown  to  3  lbs.  and  3  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  autumn  sowing,  as  it  is 
very  hardy,  and  comes  to  maturity  qaicker  than 
any  other  he  is  acquainted  with.  This  will  be  sent 
oat  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year. 

Still  another  novelty — one  known  as  Ailsa  Craig, 
raised  by  Mr.  David  Murray,  Calzean  Castle,  Ayr- 
shire—but no  particulars  are  given  as  to  its 
parentage  ;  it  is  simply  said  to  be  a  seedling.  The 
shape  is  that  of  the  Rousham  Park,  and  it  is  very 
deep  and  solid  in  the  flesh,  the  skin  being  of  a  brown 
colour. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  fine  character  to  these 
Onions,  the  seei  is  saved  from  very  carefully 
selected  bulbs.  Mr.  Deverill  plants  his  very  best 
and  handsomest  Onions  for  seed,  bulbs  that  weigh 
1  lb.,  Ij  lbs.,  and  IJ  lbs.  being  planted  out  for  the 
purpose.  Not  only  are  the  very  best  bulbs  selected 
for  the  production  of  seed,  but  they  have  the  very 
best  cultivation.  In  this  way  a  stock  of  any  one 
or  more  varieties  can  be  kept  fine  in  character  and 
pure  also,  and  the  deterioration  that  ensues  when 
small,  ill-formed  Onions  are  selected  for  seed  is 
not  noticed.  R.  D. 


baga  worm,  or  green  caterpillar  of  the  Cabbage  batter- 
fly.  His  early  Cabbages  were  being  rapidly  destroyed 
by  these  worms,  but  "  one  sprinkling  with  tar-water, 
applied  with>  watering-pot,  destroyed  every  worm  and 
egg  " — a  most  valuable  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  placiag  a  quart  or  two  of  coal  tar  in  a  tub  or 
barrel,  and  then  filling  up  with  water.  In  about  forty- 
eight  hours  the  water  will  smell  strongly  of  tar,  when 
it  may  be  dipped  off  and  applied  to  plants  with  a  syi-ingo 
or  common  watering-pot. 

The  Potato  crop. — I  am  son-y  to  have  to  report 
very  unfavourably  on  this  matter ;  many  market 
growers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  will  lose 
heavily  indeed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  crops 
would  seem  to  be  hardly  worth  digging.  Lyiug 
rather  high  with  a  light  soil,  we  are  a  trifle  better  off, 
but  yet  the  yield  of  sound  tubers  will  be  very  small, 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  average.  Early 
Puritan  has  been  our  best ;  it  grew  very  quickly,  anil 
was  ready  for  digging  before  the  disease  made  its 
appearance. — E.  Bukkell,  Claremont. 


Death  to  caterpillars. — A.  S.  Puller  states,  in 
Orchard  and  Qarden,  that  tar-water  will  kill  the  oab- 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Cauliflowbes. 
The  plants  raised  in  August  ought  now  to  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  transfer  to  their  winter  quarters, 
and  this  should  be  attended  to  before  they  spoil 
each  other  in  the  seed-bed.     If  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  handlights  are  available,  a  row  or  rows  ct 
these  may  be  set  across  an  open,  freely-manured,  and 
deeply-dug  plot  of  ground,  the  Cauliflower  plants 
wintered  in  them  usually  forming  the  most  service- 
able crop  of  the  spring  and  summer  seasons.     Set 
the  hand-lights  about  30  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
if  the  soil  enclosed  is  not  sufficiently  pulverised, 
mix  with  it  a  good  quantity  of  fine  fresh  soil,  such  as 
rnay  be  obtaioed  by  sifting  over  a  heap  of  old  pot- 
ting mould,  finishing  off  with  a  surfacing  of  burnt 
garden    refuse  or  other  charred  material.     Each 
square  handlight  may  have  nine  plants  dibbled 
into  it,  or  in  any  case  about  double  the  number  that 
are  to  remain  undisturbed  next  spring.    Water  in  if 
the  ground  is  at  all  dry,  and  cover  for  a  few  days, 
or  till  such  times  as  the  plants  freshen  up  ;  after- 
wards all  the  air  possible  should  be  given  so  as  to 
render  the  plants  hardy.     Thus  treated,  the  hand- 
lights  will  usually  prove  sufficient  covering  even  in 
the  severest  weather.     Handlights  are  not  plentiful 
in  many  gardens,  and  in  such  oases  some  other  means 
of  wintering  a  number  of  plants  mast  be  adopted. 
Asingle-light  or  larger  frame  may  be  partially  filled 
with  old  hot-bed  material  or  anything  that  will 
not  heat,  on  this  being    placed    about  (i   inches 
of  light,  loamy  soil.     Dibble  out  the  plants  about 
4  inches  apart  each  way,  and  treat  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  those  in  handlights.     It  is  the  earlier  varie- 
ties, such  as  Erf  art,  Mammoth,  Early  London,  Jlont 
Blanc,  and  Walcheren,  that  ought  to  be  most  largely 
protected  and  forwarded  under  glass,  but  it  is  ad- 
visable to  also  dibble  out  into  rough  frames  a  good 
number  of   Magnum  Bonum,   Pearl,  Eclipse,  Au- 
tumn Giant,  or   any  other  favourite    successional 
varieties.    These,  if  not  unduly  coddled,  will  survive 
the  winter  with  very  little  protection,  and  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  next  season.    As  a  rule,  we 
have  plenty  of  Erfurt  Mammoth  Cauliflowers  from 
the  handlights  by  the  time  the  latest  Broccoli  are 
over,  but  should  our  stock  of  plants  of  the  former 
fail  in  any  way,  their  place  is  taken  by  Extra  Early 
Forcing,  raised  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 
Cauliflowers,  sown  late  in  frames,  ought  to  be  kept 
free  of  weeds,  thinned  out  where  at  all  crowded, 
and  given  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  weather  per- 
mits.   Plants    thus    raised  and  wintered   will   be 
available  for  putting  out  on  warm  borders  as  well  as 
in  the  open  ground.     Seedlings  now  being  plentiful, 
as  many  as  are  not  required  for  the  handlights 
and  frames  may  be  dibbled  out  on  a  sunny  shel- 
tered border,  where  many  of  them  will  survive  an 
ordinary  winter.    Very  fine  early  heads  are  some- 
times cut  from  plants  growing  at  the  foot  of  sunny 
walls.    The  plants  may  be  put  out  now  or  early  in 
the  spring.    They  ought  to  have  abundance  of  good 
solid  manure,  this  being  only  very  slightly  buried, 
and  a  ridge  of  soil  formed  over  it.    Dibble  in  the 
plants  4  inches  apart  in  a  single  line  and  thin  out 
or  regulate,  if  need  be,  next  spring.    Where  club  or 
ambury  is  prevalent,  all   the  plants  should  have 


their  roots  well  coated  with  a  paddle  formed  with  a 
mixture  of  loamy  or  clayey  soil,  soot,  and  lime,  this 
warding  off  the  attack  of  the  insect  causing  the 
mischief.  Slugs  are  also  very  destructive,  and  young 
Cauliflower  plants  ought,  therefore,  to  be  well  sur- 
rounded with  ashes  or  burnt  soil,  traps,  in  the  shape 
of  Broccoli  leaves,  also  being  set  for  them. 

Lifting  and  Storing  PoiATOBa. 
List  season  many  cultivators  were  undecided 
what  to  do  with  their  Potatoes  at  this  date,  the 
haulm  still  being  quite  green  and  the  crops  grow- 
ing. This  year  the  case  is  very  different,  green 
haulm  being  very  rare  indeed,  and  there  is  lo 
necessity  to  delay  lifting,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
there  any  urgency  about  it,  as  the  tubers  keep  as 
well  left  in  the  ground  as  they  will  in  tie  best 
stoiiag  place  available.  In  fact,  I  should  prefer  to 
leave  them  in  the  ground  to  storing  in  any  warm 
position  where  early  sprouting  is  sure  to  result. 
Well  moulded  up,  it  must  be  an  exceptionally  severe 
frost  that  will  injure  the  crop.  Last  winter  we  left 
a  quantity  of  both  early  and  late  varieties  in  the 
ground  till  the  spring  and  were  rewarded  with  a 
capital  lot  of  tubers  fit  tither  for  eating  or  planting 
purposes,  these,  as  events  have  proved,  being  far 
superior  to  any  that  have  been  lifted  and  stored  in 
sheds.  Very  early  lifting,  unless  done  before  the 
disease  affected  the  haulm,  was  not  to  be  com- 
mended this  season,  the  better  plan  being  to  leave 
the  crops  in  the  ground  long  enough  for  the  diseased 
tubers  to  be  easily  separated  from  the  sound  ones. 
Prior  to  forking  out  the  Potatoes  the  ground  ought 
to  be  cleared  of  all  weeds  and  rubbish,  this  being 
burnt,  and  the  whole  of  the  ground  should  be 
loosened  up  as  the  lifting  goes  on.  A  second  dig- 
ging after  manure  has  been  wheeled  on  in  frosty 
weather  will  then  be  ample  preparation  for  Potatoes 
again  or  any  crop  in  rotation.  The  tubers  ought 
not  to  remain  long  on  the  ground,  but  when  fairly 
dry  should  be  sorted  over,  those  diseased  being 
thrown  out,  laid  in  heaps,  and  heavily  covered  with 
quicklime,  while  the  small  ones  should  go  to  the 
pigs,  good  medium-sized  ones  suitable  for  planting 
sets  being  stored  thinly  where  they  will  get  a 
fair  amount  of  light  and  air,  and  the  rest 
stored  for  use  as  required.  That  portion  of 
the  crop  intended  for  late  use  may,  if  storage 
room  be  limited,  be  "clamped"  or  placed  in  a  long, 
narrow  heap  and  covered  first  with  straw  and  then 
a  good  layer  of  mould  weU  plastered  over  it.  As  a 
mass  of  Potatoes  is  certain  to  become  rather  warm 
in  the  centre,  they  must  not  be  too  quickly  or  too 
rigidly  sealed  up.  Either  small  draining  tiles  or 
tufts  of  fresh  straw  should  protrude  from  the  ridge 
at  short  intervals,  these  serving  to  let  out  any  extra 
heat  or  steam  generated.  Magnum  Bonum,  Pater- 
son's  Victoria,  Regents,  Chiswick  Favourite,  Chan- 
cellor, Idaho,  Reading  Hero,  Village  Blacksmith, 
and  Prime  Minister  are  all  good  keepers,  some  of 
them  improving  in  quality  by  being  kept  for  late 
use.  Scotch  Champion  keeps  fairly  well,  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  more  fit  for  use  when  first  lifted  and  any 
time  up  to  midwinter. 

Various. 
Globe  Artichokes  have  been  plentiful,  being  finer 
and  more  succulent  than  usual.  The  Green  Globe 
is  much  the  best,  and  ought,  where  the  Purple 
Globe  is  still  grown,  to  gradually  replace  that  va- 
riety. The  young  beds  formed  in  April  are  now 
producing  serviceable  heads,  and  a  few  are  still 
being  cut  from  the  old  plants.  All  exhausted 
flower-stems  should  be  cut  out,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  suckers  ought  also  to  be  freely  thinned, 
the  aim  being  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  few 
strong  crowns  at  each  clump.  Leeks  planted  deeply 
in  holes  formed  on  well-manured  ground  require 
but  little  attention,  but  those  in  trenches  must  be 
moulded  up  similarly  to  Celery  in  order  to  properly 
blanch  their  stems.  Guano  or  some  other  fertiliser 
washed  in,  or  liquid  manure  of  some  kind  will  not 
be  thrown  away  on  Ijseks.  Cardoons  have  grown 
to  a  great  size  this  season,  plenty  of  moisture  and 
manure  suiting  them  well,  always  providing  they 
are  not  planted  too  low  down.  It  takes  quite  two 
months  to  blanch  them  properly.  The  suckers  and 
small  lower  leaves  should  first  be  pulled  away  from 
the  plants,  after  which  the  outer  leaves  may  all  be 
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carefully  brought  up  together  and  well  enclosed 
either  with  several  folds  of  brown  paper  or  hay- 
bands.  About  three  mouldings  up  are  required, 
taking  care  not  to  be  in  advance  of  the  hearts.  A 
spell  of  dry  weather  has  given  a  good  opportunity 
for  cleansing  the  ground,  and  frequent  hoeings  will 
be  necessary  while  mild  weather  lasts,  as  tiny 
seedlings  are  springing  up  in  all  directions. 

W.  I.  M. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDEING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Continued.) 
Smilax. — A  few  kinds  of  Smilax  are  hardy  and 
also  useful  evergreen  climbers,  as  they  relieve 
the  monotony  of  Ivy  and  other  commoner  Ever- 


Smilax  tamnoiilos. 

greens.  The  North  American  species,  S. 
rotundifolia,  S.  herbacea,  and  S.  tamnoides, 
the  .species  herewith  figured,  are  among  the 
best,  and  the  most  easOy  obtainable.  S. 
aspera  is  another  good  hardy  kind,  and  one 
called  S.  mauritanica,  with  small  arrow-shaped 
leaves  of  a  bronzy  green  mottled  with  wliite,  is 
extremely  pretty.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and 
makes  long  wiry  shoots,  which  run  10  feet  or 
12  feet  high.  The  Smilaxes  should  always  be 
planted  in  a  snug  place  sheltered  from  cold 
winds. 

Spiraea. — No  genus  of  hardy  slirubs  is  so 
rich  in  beautiful  species  as  Spiraea  ;  so  numerous 
indeed  are  they,  that  even  the  most  liberal  selec- 
tion for  a  moderate  sized  garden  must  exclude 
many  beautiful  kinds.  The  best  shrubby  Spir.xas 


are  for  the  most  part  tolerably  common  and 
well  known,  and  are  readily  obtainable  from 
nurseries.  There  is,  therefore,  little  need  to  de- 
scribe them  in  detail.  A  selection  of  the  best 
that  are  indispensable  in  every  well-planted 
garden  would  include  the  following  :  — 

S.  arirefolia,  from  North  America,  a  shrub  of 
slender  growth,  rising  from  6  feet  to  10  feet 
high,  produces  about  the  end  of  July  a  pro- 
fusion of  plume-like  flower  clusters  of  a  dull 
white.  The  beautiful  S.  japonica,  more  gene- 
rally known  as  S.  caUosa,  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  dwarf  hardy  shrubs.  It  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  its  slender  stems  rising  3  feet  or 
4  feet  high,  surmounted  by  broad  flat  clusters 
of  deep  pink  flowers  in  the  typical  form,  but 
there  are  several  varieties  that  difier  in  colour. 
One  named  splendens  is  much  richer  and  deeper 
than  the  type  in  colour,  as  are  also  those 
named  rubra,  superba,  and  atrosanguinea, 
while  the  variety  alba  produces  an  abundance 
of  pure  white  flowers  in  smaU  clusters.  S.  bella 
is  dwarfer  in  growth  and  somewhat  denser  than 
S.  callosa. 

The  newly-introduced  S.  Bumalda  is  obviously 
a  variety  of  S.  japonica  (S.  callosa),  and  is  a 
valuable  addition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  dwarf 
and  compact  in  growth.  It  does  not  grow 
more  than  2  feet  high,  and  has  broad  clusters  of 
deep  rose-pink  flowers.  It  is  a  rapid  grower 
and  hardy  beyond  a  doubt.  S.  Douglasi  and 
S.  Nobleana  are  so  similar  in  growth  and  flower, 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  coupled,  though 
it  is  advisable  to  have  both,  as  they  flower  at 
difierent  times.  They  are  of  vigorous  growth 
and  produce  dense,  erect  clu.sters  of  deep  red 
flowers.  Both  are  from  North  America.  Noble- 
ana  being  a  native  of  California,  is  therefore  less 
hardy  than  the  other,  which  succeeds  in  every 
part  of  these  islands.  The  Hypericum- leaved 
Spiraea  (S.  hypericifolia),  from  Asia  Minor,  is  the 
type  of  a  small  group,  all  very  elegant  in  growth 
and  pretty  in  flower.  The  stems  are  tall, 
slender  and  arch  over  in  a  graceful  way,  and  in 
good  soils  and  sheltered  spots  roach  as  high  as 
8  feet.  The  leaves  are  small  and  arranged  in 
rows  on  the  branches,  which  in  the  flowering 
season  are  wreathed  with  small  clusters  of  small 
pure  white  flowers.  The  Spirreas  named  in 
nurseries  S.  flagelliformis  and  acuta  are  forms 
of  this  species,  and  both  are  superior  to  the  type. 

The  Canton  Spirsea  (S.  cantoniensis),  known 
also  as  S.  Reevesiana,  is  among  the  choicest,  and 
is  particularly  valuable  for  forcing  as  a  pot  shrub 
in  early  spring.  It  is  a  slender  bush  about  a 
yard  high,  and  its  small  clusters  of  white  flowers 
are  borne  abundantly.  There  is  also  a  beautiful, 
but  less  common  variety  with  double  flowers. 
The  Plum-leaved  Spiraea  (S.  prunifolia)  is  most 
conmionly  represented  in  gardens  by  the  double 
variety  (flore  -  pleno),  which  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  shrub.  The  flowers  are  like  tiny  snow- 
white  rosettes,  which  wreathe  every  twig  and 
branch  in  early  summer.  S.  media,  better 
known  in  gardens  as  S.  confusa,  is  in  the  way  of 
S.  cantoniensis,  and  therefore  need  not  be  in- 
cluded in  a  selection  ;  but  the  variety  rotundifolia 
is  a  most  desirable  shrub,  though,  unfortunately, 
it  is  not  common,  as  it  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced from  Japan.  What  is  known  in  gardens 
as  S.  lanceolata  is  a  very  pretty  shrub,  of  dwarf 
growth,  and  with  white  flowers  in  clusters.  Of 
the  common  Willow-leaved  Spir!ea  (S.  salioifolia), 
there  are  numerous  forms,  the  best  being  tliose 
named  grandiflora  and  paniculata,  both  of  which 
recall  S.  Douglasi.  A  tolerably  common  and 
very  beautiful  kind  is  known  under  the  name  of 
S.  Fortunei  paniculata  (see  illustration,  ji.  308). 
It  somewhat  resembles  S.  callosa  in  growth  and 
flower,  but    the    flower   clusters   are  difl'erent. 


being  arranged  more  in  a  panicle  than  in  a 
corymb.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid,  one  of  the 
parents  being  S.  callosa,  which  is  also  called 
S.  Fortunei.  S.  Thunbergi  has  of  late  years 
become  quite  common,  and  is  a  favourite 
shrub  for  forcing  into  early  flower.  It  makes 
a  neat  and  dense  bush,  with  small  leaves  of 
a  bright  green,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  tiny 
white  blossoms  in  early  spring.  It  is  from 
Japan  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  being  especially 
suitable  for  planting  in  a  bold  rockery,  or  on  a 
raised  bank  among  tree  stems. 

Lindley's  Spirnsa  (S.  Lindleyana)  should  be 
planted  in  every  garden,  except  in  the  coldest 
districts.  It  is  a  large-growing  robust  shrub, 
rising  in  some  places  quite  10  feet  high.  Its 
foliage  is  most  graceful,  being  long  and  pinnate 
and  of  a  delicate  green.  The  flower  clusters 
which  terminate  the  shoots  are  large,  white, 
and  plume-like,  and  have  a  beautiful  efiect  when 
at  their  best  in  late  summer,  usually  about  the 
middle  of  August.  This  is  decidedly  the  finest 
of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  The  other 
pinnate-leaved  Spirreas,  such  as  S.  sorbifolia, 
Pallasi,  or  grandiflora,  are  less  desirable,  as 
neither    are   so   efl'ective   in  growth  or  bloom. 


Spiraea  lanceolata. 

Being  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  S.  Lindleyana 
cannot  be  termed  an  absolutely  hardy  shrub 
everywhere.  It  thrives  best  in  a  warm,  deep 
soU,  not  too  light  nor  too  heavy,  and  is  always 
better  for  shelter  from  cold  winds,  which  are 
liable  to  injure  its  young  growth  in  spring. 
When  a  large  collection  of  SpiriBas  is  desired 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  the 
following  may  be  added  :  S.  vaccinifolia,  S. 
Blumei,  S.  chamfedrifolia,  S.  trilobata,  S.  tomen- 
tosa,  and  S.  opulifolia,  and  particularly  the 
golden-leaved  variety  of  it,  which  is  a  most 
efiective  shrub  in  early  summer,  when  the 
young  foliage  is  of  a  bright  glowing  yellow. 

As  to  the  culture  of  Spirieas,  there  is  little  to 
say.  Like  most  other  deciduous  shrubs,  they 
like  a  good  soil,  sheltered  position,  and  need 
attention  as  regards  pruning,  the  aim  being  to 
encourage  young  flowering  growths  in  preference 
to  worn-out  old  wood.  Their  position  will  be 
best  selected  by  the  planter,  who  must  remember 
that  in  order  to  develop  fine  bushes  they  must 
be  allowed  ample  room,  as  they  abhor  over- 
crowding. 

Hardback  (Spirsea  tomentosa).— The  last  of  the 
Spirieas  in  flower  is  the  Hardback  or  Steeple  Bush 
(S.  tomentosa),  familiar  to  all  northern  eyes.  It  is 
a  handsome  plant,  which,  were  it  not  so  common, 
would  be  more  often  seen  in  gardens.    S.  tomen- 
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tosa  has  erect  stems,  20  inches  or  30  inches  high, 
covered,  as  well  as  the  lower  surface  of  the  ovate 
serrate  leaves,  with  a  dense  brown  tomentum,  and 
terminated  by  a  dense  panicle  of  short,  crowded 
racemes  of  small,  bright  rose-coloured  or  rarely 
white  flowers.  It  is  found  in  low,  swampy  ground, 
where  it  spreads  rapidly  by  underground  shoots ; 
it  is  not  particular,  however,  about  soil,  and  thrives 
as  well  when  transplanted  to  the  garden  or  to  dry 
uplands  as  in  wet  ground. —  Garden  and  Forest. 


A    NEW   KOELREUTERIA    FROM 
WESTERN    CHINA. 

The  great  mountain  ranges  of  Central  Asia  have 
still  in  store  many  surprises  for  the  botanist 
and  the  horticulturist.  After  the  numerous 
explorations  which  have  been  made  throughout 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions,  the  subjects  of  research  might 


to  the  present  this  genus  has  been  represented 
in  cultivation  by  only  one  species  (K.  paniculata), 
a  native  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 
which  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  withstands  the  winter  well  in  the 
climate  of  Paris.  Under  the  name  of  K.  japo- 
nica,  Siebold  described  a  Koelreuteria  which  he 
said  was  found  in  .Japan,  but  this  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  to  be  nothing  but  a  simple  form 
of  K.  paniculata. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  the  old  species  which  everyone 
knows,  and  I  shall  only  remark  that  it  forms  a 
tree  which  seldom  exceeds  32  feet  or  33  feet  in 
height,  with  rather  soft  and  slightly  greyish 
leaves,  consisting  of  from  six  to  ten  pairs  of 
leaflets  which  are  broadly  oval  in  shape,  inoised- 
lohed  at  the  base,  and  only  indented  towards 
the  point.     Sometimes  the  two  opposite   basal 


Koelreuteria  bipinnata. 


ba  supposed  to  have  baen  exhausted.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  the  pro- 
ducing powers  of  these  imperfectly-known  parts 
of  the  world  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any 
degree  diminished.  Have  not  the  investiga- 
tions of  a  single  individual,  a  poor  missionary, 
lost  to  view  in  the  remotest  province  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  sufficed,  in  the  space  of  four 
years,  to  double  the  number  of  known  species 
of  some  genera  of  the  Asiatic  flora,  such  as  the 
Rhododendrons,  the  Gentians,  the  Primulas, 
<feo.? 

[In  a  district  of  not  mucli  greater  ar:a  tlian  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  M.  Delavay,  a  priest  of  the 
foreign  missions,  discovered  thirty-two  new  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  as  many  new  Gentians  and  Primulas. — 
Ed.  B.  H.] 

Among  the  many  ornamental  plants  dis- 
covered on  the  mountains  of  Yunnam  by  M. 
Delavay,  we  may  make  prominent  mention  of  a 
superb  Koelreuteria.     It  ia  well  known  that  up 


lobes  of  each  leaflet  are  entirely  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  leaflet,  and  in  this  case  the  leaf 
may  be  considered  imperfectly  bipinnate. 

The  new  Koelreuteria  of  which  we  now  write 
is  perfectly  distinct  from  K.  paniculati,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  description  of 
it:— 

Koelreuteria  bipinnata  (Franch.),  BuUeiin  de  la 
Socidtd  iotanique  de  France,  t.  xxxiii.  (18S0),  p.  4G3 
(fig.  93). — A  very  robust-growing  tree,  about  65  feet 
high ;  leaves  large  (some  of  them  28  inches  long  and 
24  inches  broad  at  the  base),  regularly  bipinnate; 
leaflets  leathery,  alternate,  distinctly  stalked,  glabrous 
or  almost  so,  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  sux'face, 
pale  underneath,  oval -lanceolate,  the  limb  being 
divided  by  the  mid-rib  into  appi'eciably  unequal  parts, 
edged  witli  fine  incumbent  teeth,  and  abruptly  acumi- 
nate. Flowers  much  resembling  those  of  K.  panicu- 
lata, of  a  rather  lively  yellow  colour,  with  the  claw  of 
the  petals  purplish.  They  are  produced  in  broad 
panicles,  which  are  often  pretty  compact.  The  cap- 
sules are  broadly  oval,  always  very  obtuse,  sometimes 


almost  roundish  in  shape,  over  2  inches  in  length,  and 
assume  a  rather  pronounced  purplish  hue  as  they 
mature.  The  seeds  are  black  and  about  the  size  of 
green  Peas. 

K.  bipinnata  grows  wild  in  the  woods  of  Ta- 
long-tan,  beyond  Tapin-tza  (Central  Yunnam), 
at  an  altitude  of  about  5850  feet.  It  flowers  in 
the  end  of  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  autumn. 
The  tree  is  very  remarkable  for  its  ample  foliage 
and  the  abundance  of  its  flowers.  In  autumn 
it  presents  a  peculiar  appearance,  caused  by  the 
purplish  colour  of  the  large  bladdery  capsules 
which  are  borne  in  panicles  from  12  inches  to 
10  inches  in  length  and  breadth.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  under  cultivation  it  will  be  found 
not  more  difficult  to  manage  than  its  congener, 
K.  paniculata.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  a  native 
of  the  northern  parts  of  China,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  although  K.  bipinnata  comes 
from  a  more  southern  district,  it  is  only  found 
there  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  COCO  feet — a  degree 
of  altitude  which  almost  neutralises  the  lowness 
of  the  latitude.  However  this  may  be,  the 
cultivation  of  this  tree  will  be  better  understood 
after  some  experiments  have  been  made  with  it. 
The  seeds  germinate  most  readUy,  and  the  young 
plants  grow  rapidly.  Even  supposing  that  the 
climate  of  Paris  does  not  suit  it,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  will  succeed  very  well  in  the 
western  or  southern  provinces  of  France. — ■ 
Bevue  Horticole. 


THE    CUCUMBER    TREE. 

(MAGNOLIA  ACUMINATA.) 

A  CONSIDEEABLE  amount  of  space  has  been  occupied 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Gaeden  in  describing 
the  different  varieties  of  the  Magnolia,  but  my 
object  in  singling  out  the  above-named  variety  is  to 
call  particular  attention  to  its  merits  as  an  orna- 
mental deciduous  tree  of  large  size.  The  majority 
of  the  Magnolias  are  classed  with  shrubs  of  large 
growth,  but  they  do  not  often  attain  dimensions 
exceeding  say  20  feet  in  height.  M.  acuminata  may 
claim  to  rank  with  native  trees  of  large  growth,  and 
be  utilised  for  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  park  as  well 
as  in  the  pleasure-ground.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  from  the  Southern  States  of  America 
as  far  back  as  173G,  and  was  probably  planted  at 
Claremont  about  fifty  years  ago.  Our  largest  plant 
is  now  nearly  60  feet  high  and  5  feet  in  girth  at 
10  feet  from  the  ground.  It  has  formed  a  shapely 
head,  and  has  a  spread  of  branches  quite  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height  and  size.  The  stem  is  very  clean 
and  bright,  the  young  wood  and  buds  being  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  smaller  varieties,  such  as  glauca 
and  Lenne.  In  habit  of  growth  it  bears  at  a  dis- 
tance a  slight  resemblance  to  the  Tulip  tree,  but  a 
closer  inspection  shows  that  the  leaf  is  larger,  of  a 
darker  and  more  glossy  green,  of  much  thicker 
substance,  and  plain  instead  of  three-lobed,  as  is  the 
Luriodendron.  The  foliage,  when  seen  at  its  best, 
marks  this  Magnolia  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
our  deciduous  trees.  The  flowers  are  insignificant 
when  compared  with  those  of  other  varieties,  but 
as  they  are  produced  in  considerable  profusion  and 
are  distinct  in  colour,  they  produce  a  pleasing  effect 
backed  up  by  the  dark  foliage.  The  fruit,  from 
which  the  tree  derives  its  name,  is  in  its  green  state 
not  unlike  a  tiny  Cucumber.  In  the  autumn,  when 
it  becomes  of  a  pale  red  colour,  it  forms  a  quaint 
and  striking  feature.  I  hope  this  note  may  draw 
attention  to  the  merits  of  this  Magnolia.  It  is  a 
tree  that  may  be  safely  utilised  in  all  landscape 
work,  either  as  a  single  specimen  or  for  a  short 
avenue.  In  the  last  case,  two  trees  that  associite 
well  with  it  are  the  Ailantus  and  the  Kentucky 
Coffee  Tree,  as  their  lighter  and  pendulous  foliage 
relieves  the  somewhat  heavy  appearance  of  the 
Magnolia.  The  tree  may  be  propagated  from  seeds 
and  layers,  and  was,  I  believe,  extensively  grown 
some  years  ago  as  a  stock  for  other  varieties.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  and  large  specimens  are  rare. 
Now  that  a  taste  for  rare  exotic  trees  is  growing,  it 
may  doubtless  meet  with  the  attention  it  deserves, 
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although  at  present  it  is  so  little  in  demand  as 
hardly  to  pay  the  average  nurseryman  for  keeping 
it  in  stock.  E.  Bubbell. 

Claremowf. 


THE  SUMACHS. 


The  Sumachs,  as  the  different  pinnate-leaved  North 
Ameiican  species  of  Rhus  are  popularly  called,  are 
all  valuable  ornamental  plants.  Rhus  venenata  is 
the  first  to  bloom,  its  drooping  racemes  of  incon- 
spicuous flowers  appearing  in  June.  This  is  the 
most  virulently  poisonous  plant  found  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  much  beauty,  however,  and  the 
colouring  of  its  autumn  foliage  surpasses  in  bril- 
liancy that  of  almost  every  other  native  plant,  and 
makes  it  late  in  the  season  the  chief  ornament  of 
many  swamps  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

The  Poison  Sumach  is  followed  a  few  weeks  later 
by  the  great  Stag's-horn  Sumach  (R.  typhina),  a 
small  tree,  widely  and  commonly  distributed 
through  Eastern  North  America ;  and  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  all  American  plants  in  foliage, 
in  flower  and  in  fruit,  and  especially  in  the  colour- 
ing it  assumes  in  autumn. 

The  flowers  of  the  Stag's-horn  Sumach  are  followed 
by  those  of  the  Smooth  Sumach  (R.  glabra),  which 
is  blooming  just  now.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub,  with 
smooth  and  glaucous  branches,  smooth  leaves,  con- 
sisting of  many  narrow  leaflets,  which  are  pale  on 
the  lower  surface,  and  immense  terminal  panicles  of 
yellow-green  flowers.  It  is  found  on  rocky  or  barren 
soil,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  American  species, 
rarely  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  10  feet  or 
12  feet.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  species  (var. 
laciniata)  now  frequently  seen  in  gardens,  in  which 
the  leaflets  are  deeply  cut  and  divided.  It  was 
discovered  many  years  ago  in  the  woods  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  flowers  of  the  Smooth  Sumach  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  ten  or  twelve  days  by  those  of  the  so- 
called  dwarf  Sumach  (R.  copallina),  which  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  American  species  by 
the  winged  margins  of  the  leaf -stalks,  and  by  the 
brightly  shining  upper  surface  of  the  leaflets.  This 
plant  is  dwarf  only  in  name,  or  rather  only  at  the 
north,  where  it  sometimes  covers  extensive  tracts 
of  sterile,  gravelly  soil ;  but  at  the  south,  and  espe- 
cially west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  dwarf 
Sumach  becomes  a  considerable  tree,  surpassing  the 
other  species  in  height  and  in  the  size  of  its  stout 
trunk.  This  is  a  variable  species,  especially  in 
Texas  towards  the  south-western  limits  of  its  dis- 
tribution, where  botanists  recognise  one  or  two  well- 
marked  varieties. —  Garden  and  Forest. 


Cryptomeria  elegans. — This  is  a  desirable 
tree  to  add  to  any  collection  of  Conifers.  It  is  also 
very  distinct  in  the  colour  of  its  foliage  and  the 
habit  of  growth.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
self-supporting,  by  which  I  mean  that  the  main 
stem  of  the  tree  does  not  increase  in  sizs  and 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  branches,  so 
that  in  time  the  tree  becomes  one-sided  and  requires 
supports  to  keep  it  in  position.  When  very  young 
it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  up  more  than  one  leader, 
in  some  cases  three  or  four,  and  unless  properly 
trained  it  is  much  inclined  to  a  shrubby  form  of 
growth  rather  than  an  upright  specimen  tree.  We 
have  here  two  or  three  dozen  of  them  planted  in 
different  situations,  and  while  the  habit  of  growth 
and  general  character  are  alike  in  all,  by  far  the  finest 
and  healthiest  plants  are  those  in  partially  sheltered 
positions.  I  find,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
damage  rather  than  improve  this  tree  by  too  much 
shelter.  SDme  of  our  specimens  are  in  positions  so 
protected  from  the  effects  of  strong  winds  on  all 
tides  but  the  south,  that  the  trees  have  been  drawn 
up  too  rapidly  and  are  weak.  A  healthy  tree 
generally  makes  a  vigorous  growth  in  a  season,  and 
the  wood  is  very  elastic  and  pliable,  hence  the 
reason  for  jjlanting  it  in  an  open  rather  than  a 
CDnfined  position.  The  tree  appears  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  and  its  beauty  is  very  much  increased  in 
winter  when  the  growth  assumes  a  reddish  brown 
tint.    The  tree  changes  its  hue  several  times  during 


the  year.  It  will  grow  in  most  soils  if  they  are  well 
drained,  but  the  most  suitable  one  is  a  loamy  surface 
resting  on  a  marly  subsoil.— T.  R.  F. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

Br  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  American  Andro- 
medas  is  A.  speciosa.  It  is  a  native  of  the  coast 
country  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  where  it  is 
found  along  the  borders  of  the  Pine-barren  ponds, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  southern  origin,  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  at  home  here.  It  is  a  low  shrub,  never 
more  than  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  with  bright  green 
foliage,  which,  in  one  variety  (var.  pulverulenta),  is 
chalky  white,  with  a  dense  glaucous  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  a  third  of  an  inch  deep  by 
as  much  wide  when  expanded,  and  appear  in  large- 
racemed  fascicles  on  naked  branches  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  charming  plant  has  been  in  culti- 
vation since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  was 
once  a  great  favourite  in  English  gardens. 

Not  less  attractive  in  its  way  is  Philadelphus 
microphyllus,  the  smallest  of  the  family,  and  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Southern  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  culti- 
vation by  the  Arboretum  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a 
twiggy  shrub  with  small  white,  deliciously  fragrant 
flowers,  which  no  one  who  has  ever  climbed  over 
the  cliffs  above  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas  in 
the  early  days  of  July  will  ever  forget.  Philadel- 
phus microphyllus  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  an 
excellent  little  shrub  for  the  rock  garden.  The 
earliest  Ceanothus  to  flower  here  (where  none  of 
the  handsome  California  species  are  hardy),  and 
ten  or  twelve  days  earlier  than  the  common  New 
Jersey  Tea  (C.  americanus),  is  C.  ovalis.  It  is  a 
common  western  species,  only  jast  reaching  New 
England  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  probably  very  rarely  cultivated,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  useful  low  shrub  2  feet  or  3  feet 
high,  of  compact  habit,  good  foliage,  and  handsome 
white  flowers,  which  come  later  than  those  of  most 
shrubs — a  valuable  quality. 

It  is  the  habit  of  late  and  continuous  blooming 
through  the  summer  which  gives  value  to  the  All 
Saints'  Cherry,  a  European  plant  of  very  uncertain 
origin.  It  is  a  handsome  dwarf  tree,  with  long, 
pendulous  branches.  In  nurseries  it  is  generally 
grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  Cherry,  when 
the  branches  soon  sweep  the  ground.  It  produces 
through  the  season  large  white  solitary  flowers  on 
long  drooping  stems,  ripe  fruit  and  flowers  appear- 
ing on  the  tree  at  the  same  time.  The  All  Saints' 
Cherry  makes  a  very  pretty  specimen  for  a  small 
lawn  or  garden.  It  is  very  rarely  seen  in  this  country. 

AcANTHOPANAX  SPINOSUM  (Aralia  pentaphjUa) 
is  now  in  flower.  It  is  a  very  hardy  Japanese 
shrub,  which  attains  a  height  here  of  8  feet  or  10 
feet,  with  wide  -  spreading,  arching,  pale  grey 
branches,  armed  with  stout,  solitary  prickles,  and 
covered  with  bright  green,  shining,  five-parted 
leaves,  5  inches  or  ti  inches  across,  and  borne  on 
long  clustered  petioles.  The  small  green  flowers 
are  not  showy,  and  the  value  of  this  plant  lies  in 
its  graceful  habit  and  handsome  and  abundant 
foliage.  It  is  an  excellent  subject  to  plant  on  a 
rooky  bank. 

Rosa  eepbns  is  probably  a  form  of  the  common 
and  widely  distributed  European  field  Rose  (R. 
arvensis),  although  very  distinct  for  garden  pur- 
poses. It  has  prostrate  branches,  8  feet  or  10  feet 
long,  handsome  dark  green  foliage,  and  small,  pure 
white,  single  flowers,  solitary,  or  two  or  three  to- 
gether. It  continues  to  expand  its  flowers  for 
several  weeks,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
foreign  Roses  in  the  collection.  It  is  well  suited 
for  planting  on  banks  or  among  other  shrubs,  where 
it  can  send  its  long  stems  freely  over  them,  or  it 
is  an  exreedingly  attractive  plant  when  trained  to  a 
tall  stake  or  to  a  pillar. 

Many  of  the  American  Green  Briers  (Smilax)  are 
handsome  climbing  plants.  They  are  never  culti- 
vated, however,  although  some  of  the  strong  grow- 
ing species  can  be  made  to  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  preventing  access  across  the  boundaries  of 
parks    or   pleasure   grounds.      Neither   man    nor 


beast  will  try  to  break  through  a  well-grown  mass 
of  the  tough,  horribly  armed  stems  of  the  common 
Green  Brier,  or  Bull  Brier  (Smilax  rotundifolia),  one 
of  the  handsomest  plants  in  leaf  found  in  the  Atlan- 
tic forests. 

Another  species  peculiar  to  the  south,  S.  Pseudo- 
China,  is  blooming  here  now,  and  although  its  stems 
are  unarmed,  or  nearly  so,  Ihey  are  so  tough  and 
become  so  interlaced,  that  passage  through  them  is 
almost  impossible.  It  soon  spreads  from  the 
tuberous  root-stocks,  sending  up  stems  10  feet  or 
12  feet  long,  covered  with  large,  dark  gieen, 
sharply-pointed  leaves,  the  small  clusters  of  greenish 
flowers  and  handsome  black  fruit  being  on  stems  three 
or  four  times  longer  than  the  petioles.  There  are 
still  several  species  of  these  interesting  plants  to 
introduce  into  cultivation  and  much  to  be  learned 
of  their  horticultural  capabilities. 

Several  of  the  Viburnums  and  Dogwoods  of  the 
Northern  States  are  now  in  flower.  Among  them 
are  shrubs  which  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  of 
foliage,  or  of  flowers,  or  of  fruit.  They  can  all  be 
easily  cultivated,  and  all  thrive  in  any  kind  of 
soil  and  in  all  exposures.  Where  great  masses  of 
low  foliage  are  needed  in  public  parks,  or  where 
shrubberies  are  liable  to  suffer  from  neglect,  as  in 
city  squares  or  on  railroad  embankments,  or  where 
the  adornment  of  country  roadsides  is  undertaken, 
these  and  other  native  shrubs  should  be  selected  for 
the  purpose,  rather  than  exotic  garden  plants,  which 
always  require  considerable  attention  to  keep  them 
in  good  order,  and  which,  often  fastidious  about 
soil,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  and  fungoid 
enemies.  Our  common  native  shrubs,  however,  are 
very  rarely  cultivated.  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
completely  unknown  in  nurseries  and  entirely  neg- 
lected by  planters.  Some  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  them  lately,  but  they  are  still  rare  in  nurseries, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  them  in  large  quan- 
tities. Such  plants  are  easily  and  quickly  raised, 
and  a  demand  for  them  will  soon  create  a  supply. 
Attention  has  already  been  directed,  in  an  earlier 
issue  of  these  notes,  to  the  beauty  of  Viburnum 
Lentago.  Among  the  species  in  bloom  a  few  days 
later  is  Viburnum  dentatum  (ihe  Arrow-wood),  a 
compact  shrub,  with  erect  branches  8  feet  or  10  feet 
high,  ample,  sharply  toothed,  and  strorgly  veined 
leaves,  and  broad,  peduncled  cymes  of  white  flowers, 
which  in  the  early  autumn  are  followed  by  bright 
blue,  handsome  fruit.  Viburnum  cassinoides  grows 
(J  feet  to  10  feet  high  in  the  northern  swamps,  which 
are  its  home.  It  has  handsome,  leathery,  opaque, 
or  dull,  ovate,  generally  entire  leaves,  and  broad, 
flat  cymes  of  yellow-white  flowers.  This  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  shrubs  in  the  Northern  States.  It 
is  easily  cultivated,  and  soon  grows  into  a  round- 
topped,  spreading  specimen,  flowering  with  the 
greatest  profusion.  Viburnum  aceiifolium  is  a 
smaller  plant  than  either  of  those  already  mentioned, 
rarely  exceeding  a  height  of  3  feet  or  4  feet  on  the 
rocky  wooded  hillsides  where  it  abounds  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  is  a  plant  of  compact  habit, 
producing  freely  small,  long-stemmed  clusters  of 
white  flowers ;  but  its  greatest  beauty  is  in  the  rich, 
deep  claret  colour  which  its  handsome  three-lobed 
leaves  assume  late  in  autumn. 

Among  the  native  Dogwoods  now  in  flower  the 
handsomest,  perhaps,  are  C.  alternifolia,  a  shrub- 
like tree  with  wide-spreading  branches  and  a  flat 
top,  the  alternate  leaves  crowded  towards  the  end 
of  the  branchlets,  and  open,  wide  cymes  of  pale 
yellow  or  white  flowers,  followed  by  deep  blue  fruit 
with  reddish  stalks ;  and  C.  circinata,  the  round- 
leaved  Cornel,  a  compact  shrub  6  feet  to  10  feet 
high,  with  green,  warty-dotted  branches,  large, 
pale  green  leaves,  4  inches  or  5  inches  across, 
woolly  on  the  lower  side,  flat  cymes  of  rather  large 
flowers,  and  light  blue  fruit.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  Cornels. —  Garden 
and  Forest.    

Magnolia  hypoleuca. — This  is  a  common  tree 
in  the  rich  forests  which  cover  the  mountains  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  northern  Island  of  Jesso.  Here 
it  attains  a  height  of  GO  feet  or  more,  with  a  trunk 
diameter  of  nearly  2  feet.  In  habit,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  largest  plant  in  this  country,  it  more 
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closely  resembles  M.  macrophylla  than  any  other 
American  speoies.with  the  same  erect  trunk  covered 
with  smootli,  pale  bark,  and  the  same  wide-spreading 
branches.  The  creamy  white  flowers  exhale  a  de- 
licious fragrance,  which  may  be  described  as  a  com- 
bination of  those  of  Wintergreen  (Gaultheria)  and 
of  Banana  fruit ;  they  are  G  inches  or  7  inches  across 
when  fully  expanded,  and  appear  in  New  York  late 
in  May  or  early  in  June.  The  wood  of  Magnolia 
hypoleuca  is  straight-grained,  easily  worked,  and 
dull  yellow-grey  in  colour.  It  is  the  wood  com- 
monly used  by  the  Japanese  in  the  manufacture  of 
objects  to  be  lacquered ;  it  is  preferred  for  sword- 
sheaths,  and  the  charcoal  made  from  it  is  used  in 
polishing  lac.  Magnolia  hypoleuca  was  first  sent  to 
this  country  in  18G5  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  and 
planted  in  his  brother's  garden  in  Eighty-fourth 
Street  b}'  the  East  River,  in  this  city,  which  for 
many  years  was  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the 
United  States  for  lovers  of  Japanese  plants.  This 
tree  is  now  28  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  31  inches  ia 
diameter  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  will  be  a 
misfortune  if  the  improvements  now  being  made  in 
that  part  of  the  city  necessitate  its  destruction 
The  northern  and  elevated  range  of  this  species, 
and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hogg's  specimen  has  grown 
so  rapidly  in  an  exceedingly  bleak  and  exposed 
position,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  tree  will  prove 
hardy  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.—  Garden 
and  Forest. 

PLANTING  EVERGREENS. 
It  is  several  years  since  the  ground  was  in  such 
good  condition  for  the  planting  of  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  as  it  is  this  season.  The  rainfall  has 
been  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil  to  a  good  depth, 
and  the  differentclasses  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
that  are  usually  transplanted  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  in  good  condition  for  moving.  The  various 
subjects  have  made  good  growth,  and  a  check  now 
would  be  more  beneficial  than  otherwise,  as  the 
effect  of  the  root-disturbance  will  result  in  harden- 
ing up  the  growth.  When  it  U  decided  to  do  the 
work  in  autumn,  the  earlier  it  is  done  after  the 
middle  of  September  the  better.  The  longer  the 
plants  to  be  moved  have  stood  in  one  position 
the  more  necessary  it  is  that  early  autumn  planting 
should  be  practised.  In  the  case  of  plants  that 
have  been  frequently  moved  in  the  nursery  quarters 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  pressing  on  the 
work,  as  the  trees  will  be  in  a  better  condition  to 
bear  removal.  There  is  less  cause  for  anxiety  in  re- 
moving Evergreens  that  have  been  regularly  trans- 
planted. In  the  middle  of  the  past  July  I  removed 
some  young  Spruce  Fir  trees  and  a  few  other  Ever- 
greens. The  roots  were  well  soaked  with  water 
before  the  trees  were  taken  up  and  after  they  were 
planted.  They  did  not  suffer  from  moving,  and 
have  since  mide  good  growth.  Of  course  the  season 
has  been  all  in  favour  of  the  newly-planted  subjects, 
but  this  instance  only  confirms  previous  experience, 
that  when  Evergreens  have  been  properly  prepared 
and  a  favourable  time  chosen  for  transplanting 
them,  there  is  less  danger  in  summer  than  winter 
when  the  subjects  are  not  kept  out  of  the  ground 
for  any  length  of  time.  I  would  not  advocate  the 
planting  of  Evergreens  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
summer.  I  have  given  my  experience  to  show  that 
when  necessary  such  work  need  not  be  delayed  in 
the  summer  months,  because  it  is  not  the  rule  to 
plant  Evergreens  at  that  time.  With  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  plants,  there  is  very  little  gained  by 
selecting  those  of  large  size,  unless  they  have  been 
transplanted  every  second  or  third  year.  When 
plants  have  not  had  this  attention,  it  is  better  to 
select_  those  from  ;!  feet  to  i  feet  high.  The  most 
effective  style  of  planting  is  secured  by  grouping 
the  different  subjects  together,  the  size  of  the  group 
depending  on  the  extent  of  ground  to  be  dealt  with. 
Groups  of  such  things  as  Hollies,  Barberries,  Elseag- 
nus.  Gum  Cistus,  and  others  of  similar  growth  are 
infinitely  more  effective  than  single  specimens. 

J.  C.  C. 


Impatiens  Ha wkeri.— Having  read  "  W.H.  G.'s" 
note  in  The  Garden,  Sept.  15,  p.  24G,  in  reference 
to  the  above-named  plant  (lowering  freely  in  Kew 


Gardens,  will  "  W.  H.  G."  or  any  grower  kindly  say 
if  the  plant  can  be  induced  to  flower  while  in  a 
small  state.  I  rooted  several  cuttings  last  spring, 
hoping  that  they  would  be  of  use  for  dinner-table 
decoration,  while  in  3-inch  and  i-inch  pote,  but 
was  disappointed,  as  they  have  continued  to  grow 
until  they  are  now  over  2  feet  high  and  nearly  the 
same  through.  They  are  j  ast  beginning  to  expand 
their  beautiful  richly-coloured  flowers  and  will  no 
doubt  be  greatly  admired,  but  will  be  of  no  use  for 
the  purpose  intended.  Plants  of  this  Impatiens 
have  been  grown  here  since  it  was  first  sent  out, 
but  no  seed  has  baen  produced. — Erin. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Stove.  —  Winter  -  flowering  tlajsts.  —  The 
amount  of  bloom  which  the  various  kinds  of  quick- 
growing  stove  plants  that  are  used  for  autumn  and 
winter  flowering  will  produce  depends  much  upon 
the  condition  that  they  are  in  at  the  close  of 
summer.  It  is  necessary  that  the  growth  should  be 
strong  and  sturdy,  yet  not  gross,  such  as  follows 
when  too  much  pot  room  has  been  given,  or  too 
much  liquid  manure  applied  before  the  roots  had 
got  sufficient  hold  of  the  soil  to  bear  it.  Plants 
with  large  overgrown  leaves  and  thick  sappy  shoots 
always  fail  to  produce  flowers  in  quantity  pro- 
portionate to  their  siz3.  Most  of  the  stove  plants 
usually  grown  for  winter  blooming  require  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  warmth  with  sufficient  air  and 
an  abundance  of  light  to  enable  them  to  make 
growth  of  the  proper  description  for  yielding  the 
full  supply  of  flowers  whioli  they  are  capable  of. 
To  correct  a  want  of  substance  in  the  plants  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  fire  heat  should  be  used 
during  the  coming  month,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  air  being  given  on  all  favour- 
able occasions.  This  with  raising  the  plants  well 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they 
are  grown,  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  a  little 
drier  than  usual,  will  do  much  to  harden  the  growth 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  requiiite  condition. 

JusTiciAS. — Where  the  plants  were  struck  early 
enough,  and  afterwards  kept  moving  freely  with 
the  necessary  attention  in  stopping  they  will  now 
be  well  furnished  with  healthy  shoots.  The  roots 
also  will  have  taken  well  hold  of  the  soil,  so  that 
manure  water  may  be  given  freely.  No  more  shoot 
pinching  should  be  attempted  after  this  time  with 
the  autumn-flowering  kinds  ;  such  as  bloom  later,  if 
insufficiently  furnished,  may  be  again  stopped. 

Aphelandras.— The  different  kinds  of  Aphe- 
landra  being  of  somewhat  slower  growth,  and 
having  naturally  more  substance  in  their  wood  than 
some  of  the  winter-blooming  plants,  will  have  been 
less  affected  by  the  exceptional  season  we  have  had, 
but  they  will  be  benefited  by  a  little  extra  warmth 
and  less  atmospheric  moisture.  In  the  case  of  old 
plants  that  have  made  strong  growths,  or  young  stock 
that  is  at  all  under-potted,  manure  water  may  ba 
given  every  other  time  the  soil  requires  moistening. 
Let  them  have  enough  air  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  closing  the  lights  before  the  external  air 
becomes  too  cold. 

Eranthemums. — Amongst  the  most  useful  of 
the  Eranthemums  is  the  lovely  blue-flowered  species 
E.  pnlcheUum,  which  affords  a  colour  that  is  scarce 
in  winter.  Where  the  plants  have  been  kept  warm 
enough  they  will  still  be  growing  freely.  They 
must  not  be  stopped  any  more ;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  this  species  so  much  the  shape  of 
a  dense  bush  as  some  kinds,  as  it  flowers  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  at  the  lower  joints  of  the  shoots 
as  well  as  at  the  extremities.  Other  sorts  that 
bloom  later  may  be  similarly  treated,  giving  each  as 
much  warmth  as  necessary  to  keep  them  growing, 
with  air  proportionate  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Euphorbia  jACQUiNi.ffiFLORA. —  Nothing  that 
can  be  done  to  get  this  fine  winter-flowering  sub- 
ject as  large  and  as  strong  as  possible  should  be 
omitted,  for  the  larger  the  plants  get  the  better 
they  will  flower,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  over- 
Inxnriance  in  their  case.    Spring-struck  stock  will 


now  be  in  full  growth.  To  keep  them  moving  freely 
they  must  not  be  stinted  for  warmth.  This  Eu- 
phorbia will  bear  as  much  heat  as  most  things ; 
without  this  it  cannot  be  seen  in  its  best  form.  In 
smiU  pots,  with  liberal  and  continuous  applications 
of  concentrated  manure  such  as  Clay's  fertiliser,  the 
plants  can  be  grown  to  a  size  that  would  scarcely 
be  credited  by  those  who  have  only  given  it  ordi- 
nary treatment.  The  tops  of  the  plants  should  be 
kept  close  to  the  roof,  lowering  the  pots  as  the 
shoots  extend.  This  Euphorbia  is  better  when  not 
stopped,  either  in  the  case  of  spring-struck  cuttings 
or  older  examples  that  had  their  branches  shortened 
back  in  spring.  It  is  an  upright  grower,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  trying  to  make  it  branch  out. 
Be  careful  not  to  over-water  it,  even  when  in  full 
growth.  It  cannot  bear  the  roots  being  too  wet. 
This  especially  must  be  avoided  it  the  plants  are  in 
larger  pots  than  they  require.  It  is  through  over- 
wateriag  that  most  of  the  failures  with  this  Eu- 
phorbia occur. 

Plumbago  rosea. — This  plant  will  also  now  be 
growing  freely,  and  must  have  enough  warmth  to 
keep  it  moving.  Ordinary  stove  heat  is  what  it  re- 
quires. If  it  is  grown  too  cool,  the  plants  are  poor 
and  do  not  attain  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  their 
giving  enough  bloom.  This  is  another  of  the  plants 
that  should,  where  possible,  be  kept  during  the  time 
it  is  making  growth,  as  well  as  when  it  is  comiug 
into  flower,  with  its  tops  near  the  glass ;  if  not  abso- 
lutely touching  it  they  cannot  be  too  close.  An 
abundance  of  light  and  air  will  give  strength  and 
substance  to  any  plant  that  is  at  all  naturally 
deficient  in  these  properties.  A  mistaken  idea 
often  exists  about  plants  that  have  thin,  soft- 
textured  leaves  and  wood  in  supposing  that  if  after 
the  growth  is  made  they  are  subjected  to  a  drier 
atmosphere  with  an  additional  amount  of  air  given, 
that  this  will  set  whatever  deficiency  exists  to  rights ; 
but  this  is  not  so ;  it  is  only  whilst  the  growth  is  in 
actual  formation  that  full  exposure  to  light  with 
sutlioient  air  has  fall  effect. 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghti.  —  The  flowers 
of  this  pretty  Acanthad  arrange  so  well  with  other 
things  when  cut,  that  it  seems  strange  it  is  not 
more  grown.  With  formal  flowers,  like  Chrysan- 
themums, it  answers  well,  as  its  bright  feathery 
sprays  contrast  admirably  with  them.  The  plants 
should  now  be  kept  in  a  warm  house  or  pit  and 
have  plenty  of  light.  Manure  water  once  a  week  or 
so  will  greatly  assist  the  plants,  being  careful  that 
it  is  not  given  too  strong.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
cautious  about  this  later  on  when  the  flowers  are 
set.  as  if  the  water  is  applied  in  too  strong  a  state  it 
sometimes  causes  them  to  fall  off  without  opening. 

PoiNSBTTiAS. — The  condition  of  these  plants  will 
to  some  extent  depend  on  the  time  they  were 
started  into  growth.  If  the  cuttings  were  struck 
early  and  have  been  pushed  on  in  sufficient  heat 
they  will  now  have  attained  a  good  size,  and  the 
roots  will  be  plentiful  enough  for  the  plants  to  bear 
liberal  feeding.  Ordinary  manure  water  made  from 
horse  droppings  with  a  little  soot  in  it  answers  well. 
They  should  have  it  once  or  twice  a  week  up  to  the 
time  they  come  into  flower.  In  the  case  of  lite 
struck  plants  that  are  jet  small,  they  should  be 
pushed  on  whilst  there  is  still  a  fair  amount  of  day- 
light. Old  examples  that  were  headed  down  in 
spring  and  have  been  grown  on  freely  since  will 
make  the  largest  heads  of  bloom,  provided  that  too 
m  iny  shoots  have  not  been  allowed  to  grow.  Two 
to  each  plant  is  enough  where  their  flaming  bracts 
are  wanted  as  large  as  they  can  be  had.  Old  plants 
usually  in  ike  their  growth  in  less  time  than  young 
ones  that  are  propagated  from  cuttings  struck  in 
May  or  June.  Where  they  have  already  attained 
the  requisite  siz3  they  may  be  kept  a  little  cooler 
during  the  present  month,  standing  them  in  a  house 
or  pit  where  they  can  have  more  air  than  has  been 
given  them  during  the  time  they  have  been  in  active 
growth.  The  atmosphere  should  also  be  kept  drier, 
but  whiUt  subjecting  them  in  this  way  to  treatment 
that  will  discourage  further  growth  and  help  the 
maturing  of  the  wood  the  plants  must  not  be  kept 
too  cold,  as  if  they  get  chilled  through  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  warmth  in  cold  weather  it  will  cause 
many  of  the  lower  leaves  to  perish  before  their 
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time.  All  the  above-named  plants  should  not  re- 
quire much  more  shade,  unless  the  weather  happens 
to  be  unusually  bright,  and  even  if  is  necessary  to 
protect  them  a  little  from  the  full  force  of  the  sun, 
the  blinds  should  only  be  on  for  a  short  time  during 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

Caladiums. — These  plants  will  now  be  Inclined 
to  go  to  rest,  except  perhaps  C.  argjrites,  the  foli- 
age of  which  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  can 
be  kept  fresh  and  healthy  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  As  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay  the 
soil  should  gradually  be  allowed  to  get  drier,  giving 
no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  flagging. 
This  must  not  occur,  as  the  leaves  should  die  off 
the  natural  yellow  colour.  When  the  tops  are  gone 
the  tubers  may  remain  in  the  soil  in  the  pots,  if 
there  is  a  shelf  or  an  unoccupied  place  where  the 
temperature  will  not  fall  much  lower  than  60*  for 


state  it  seldom  moves  freely  afterwards.  It  should 
have  a  place  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  stove  and  be 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass. 

Greenhouse.— Camellias. — Though  Camellias 
are  quite  hardy  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
better  not  to  let  them  remain  out  of  doors  after  the 
time  that  there  is  danger  of  frost,  as  a  low  tempera- 
ture has  a  different  effect  on  plants  that  have  had 
their  growth  made  under  glass  with,  in  many  cases, 
more  or  less  artificial  heat.  Previous  to  housing 
them  it  is  well  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  plants 
and  give  them  a  thorough  cleaning  from  scale  with 
which — either  the  white  or  the  brown  species — the 
plants  are  usually  more  or  less  affected.  Brushing 
and  sponging  are  the  safest  means  of  removing 
the  pest,  being  careful  not  to  use  a  hard 
brush  too  freely  on  the  leaves,  or  they  will  be  dis- 
figured.    In  the  case  of  plants  that  have  been  a  long 
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light  in  colour  as  to  suggest  a  cross  between  the 
white  and  red  forms.  Where  three  are  required, 
the  beautiful  mottled  variety  should  also  be  grown, 
— T. 


any  Ingth  of  time,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  subject  them 
to  much  les3  heat  than  this. 

Alocasias  —Most  of  the  tpecies  are  evtrgreen, 
and  consequently  should  not  be  dried  off  in  the  way 
that  theCaladiums  are.  But  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
soil  somewhat  drier  throagh  the  end  of  autumn  and 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  as  the  plants  will  make 
more  progress  when  the  growing;  season  again  comes 
round  after  having  had  a  rest.  A.  macrorhiza  varie- 
gata  is  an  exception  to  the  others  in  the  treatment 
it  needs  during  winter,  as  it  is  neoespary  to  keep  it 
growing ;  consequently  the  soil  requires  to  be  only 
kept  a  little  drier  than  in  summer.  To  grow  this 
species  well  it  wants  to  be  kept  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture through  the  winter  than  many  stove  plants 
need,  for  If  it  is  all  5wed  to  get  into  a  stagnant 


lime  in  the  same  pots  or  tubs,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
that  the  drainage  is  right.  T.  B. 


Lapagerias  in  bloom. — The  Lapageria  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  greenhouse  plants,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
may  be  seen  at  its  best  in  many  gardens.  The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  both  are  well  shown  when  the 
white  and  red  variety  are  so  planted  that  their 
branches  intermingle,  and  the  blossoms  depend  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  In  planting,  how- 
ever, care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  only  the  best 
forms,  for  there  are  several  inferior  varieties,  especi- 
ally among  the  coloured  ones.  This  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  many  of  them  being  raised  from  seed  ;  in- 
deed, I  have  seen  the  flowers  of  some  seedlings  so 


A  FEW  GOOD  GREENHOUSE  CLIMBERS. 

Where  a  glass  structure  devoted  to  plants,  be  it 
either  greenhouse,  conservatory  or  stove,  has  the 
roof  clothed  with  a  well-selected  assortment  of 
climbers,  they  form,  when  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
house,  and  if  a  suitable  choice  be  made,  a  certain 
amount  of  flower  may  be  obtained  almost  through- 
out the  year.  The  principal  greenhouse  climbers 
in  flower  in  the  winter  are  Kennedya  Marry- 
attiana  and  Hibbertia  dentata.  The  first-named  is 
a  free-growing  climber  with  silky  trifoliate  leaves 
and  clusters  of  deep  scarlet-coloured  blossoms. 
This  is  useful  as  a  rafter  plant  in  a  medium-sized 
greenhouse,  as  so  situated  it  flowers  through- 
out the  winter.  The  other  is  an  evergreen 
climber,  with  the  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  a 
bronzy  tint,  and  has  deep  golden-coloured  blossoms. 
The  early  spring  is  enlivened  by  some  further 
additions,  prominent  among  which  is  the  New  Zea- 
land Clematis  indivisa,  with  its  handsome  dark 
green  glossy  leaves  and  great  profusion  of  pure 
white,  star  -  shaped  blossoms.  This  is  as  free- 
flowering  as  the  common  Traveller's  Joy  of  our 
hedgerows,  and  may  be  planted  in  either  a  large  or 
small  structure,  as  if  struck  from  cuttings  or  grafted 
in  the  manner  that  the  hardy  kinds  of  Clematis  are, 
it  wUl  flower  freely  in  a  small  state,  and  yet  will 
grow  rapidly  till  it  attains  a  large  size,  flowering  at 
the  same  time  every  spring.  A  good  companion  to 
this,  inasmuch  as  it  blooms  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  colour  of  the  blossoms  contrasts  markedly  with 
those  of  the  Clematis,  is  Akebia  quinata,  a  very 
slender  twining  plant  with  prettOy  divided  leaves 
of  a  cheerful  green  tint  and  claret-coloured 
blossoms.  The  individual  blooms  are  small,  but 
are  bore  in  great  profusion  and  last  in  beauty  a 
considerable  time.  This  is  fairly  hardy  around 
London,  but  flowers  best  when  treated  as  a  green- 
house plant.  Another  spring-flowering  subject  is 
Stauntonia  latifolia,  but  its  principal  recommenda- 
tion is  the  ample  dark  green  foliage ;  however,  the 
blossoms,  though  by  no  means  showy,  are  so 
sweetly  scented,  that  a  good-sized  plant  when  in  full 
bloom  will  perfume  a  large  structure.  Both  the 
red  and  white  Lapagerias  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  recommendation.  A  little-known 
climber,  and  yet  one  that  should  be  very  generally 
grown,  is  Rhodochiton  volubile,  whose  growth, 
though  slender,  is  rapid.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
the  growing  shoots,  and  in  the  case  of  vigorous 
specimens  they  often  extend  along  the  branches  for 
a  length  of  5  feet  or  0  feet.  The  bell-shaped  calyx 
is  as  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  inflorescence  as  the 
boroUa.  This  last  is  tubular,  and  of  a  very  deep 
crimson  hue,  in  fact  almost  black,  while  the  calyx 
is  of  a  claret-purple  tint.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped  and  borne  on  the  slender  shoots  at  intervals 
of  about  a  couple  of  inches,  while  a  flower  is  pro- 
duced from  the  axil  of  every  leaf.  As  it  is  one  of 
those  subjects  that  flower  as  they  grow,  the  more 
liberally  it  is  treated  the  better  it  will  bloom.  One 
of  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckles  (Lonicera  semper- 
virens)  is  beautiful  when  grown  under  glass,  as  a 
succession  of  clusters  of  the  showy  scarlet  and 
yellow  blossoms  will  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
summer  months. 

Several  of  the  Passilioras  are  useful  climbers, 
two  good,  useful,  and  beautiful  varieties  being 
Passiflora  c:urulea  and  its  white  variety,  Con- 
stance Elliott.  Another  good  Passion  Flower 
is  Impferatrice  Eugfnie.  Near  allies  of  these 
last  are  the  Tacsonias,  of  which  the  extremely 
blight-coloured  blcssoras  of  T.  A'an  Volxemi,  com- 
bined with  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  tome, 
serve  to  render  it  a  general  favourite ;  while  not 
less  beautiful  is  the  hybrid  T.  exoniensis.  The 
egg-shaped  fruits  of  Van  Volxemi  form  an  at- 
tractive feature  when  hanging  suspended  by  the 
long,  slender  flower-stalks.  Tacsonia  insignis  bears 
verv'showy  blossoms,  but  it  is  extremely  dillicult  to 
maintain  in  a  flourishing  condition.     Where  it  is 
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necessary  to  cover  a  large  space  in  a  little  time 
there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the  ordinary  form  of 
Cobiea  soandens.  The  variegated-leaved  variety  of 
this  last  is  far  more  fastidious  in  its  requirements 
than  the  type,  for  it  often  fails  to  grow  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  sometimes  dies  off  without  any 
apparent  cause.  The  variegation,  however,  is  so 
pure  and  constant,  that  a  thriving  specimen  is  cer- 
tain to  be  much  admired.  Wherever  the  atmo- 
sphere is  at  all  smoke-laden,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  induce  it  to  thrive.  This  is  often  regarded  as 
far  from  an  easy  subject  to  strike  trom  cuttings,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  root  if  the  weaker  short- jointed 
side  shoots  only  are  chosen  for  the  purpose,  as  if 
the  stout  succulent  ones  are  taken  the  probability 
is  that  they  will  decay.  I  have,  however,  seen  a 
good  stock  worked  up  by  means  of  layers,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  means  of  propagating  it.  The 
typical  kind  seeds  freely,  and  an  unlimited  number 
can  be  raised  in  this  way,  but  though  I  have  often 
tried  to  raise  seed  of  the  variegated  variety,  I  have 
always  failed.  The  seed  germinated  readily  enough, 
but  the  seedlings  died  ofE  during  their  earlier  stages. 
The  seed-leaves  and  stems  were  all  of  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and  in  this  respect  quite  unlike  the  robust 
character  of  those  raised  from  the  common  form. 

A  pretty  climber  for  the  summer  is  Mandevilla 
suaveolens,  as  the  large  white  Convolvulus-like 
blossoms  are  borne  freely.  One  point,  however,  to 
be  remembered  in  planting  this  Mandevilla  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  deciduous.  The  pure  white,  highly- 
scented  blossoms  of  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides 
cause  it  to  be  a  general  favourite,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  thriving  specimen  the  very  deep  green  foliage  serves 
as  a  suitable  setting  to  the  pure  white  blossoms. 

Another  sweet-scented  climber  is  Jasminum 
Poiteau,  but  it  does  not  generally  flower  so  freely  as 
the  Rhynchospermum.  Solanum  jasminoides  is  a 
pretty  white-blossomed,  free-flowering  subject  that 
is  hardy  on  walls  in  the  south  of  England.  Sollya 
linearis  is  a  slender-growing  climber  suitable  only 
for  limited  spaces,  as  it  does  not  reach  the  size  of 
many  of  the  others.  A  great  point  in  favour  of 
this  climber  is  the  bright  blue  colour  of  the  bell- 
shaped  blossoms,  thus  supplying  a  colour  which  is 
but  little  represented  among  greenhouse  climbers, 
or,  indeed,  among  greenhouse  plants  in  general. 
Hoya  carnosa  is  an  old-fashioned  subject,  but  the 
clusters  of  wax-like  blossoms  are  so  attractive  and 
so  widely  different  from  those  of  any  of  its  associates 
that  it  must  be  accorded  a  place  on  the  list.  At  the 
same  time  it  makes  a  first-rate  wall  plant,  as  it  will 
attach  itself  to  the  bricks  if  they  are  occasionally 
moistened ;  indeed,  a  good  proportion  of  brick 
rubbish  is  necessary  to  mis  with  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  grown.  Berberidopsis  corallina,  a  South 
American  leathery-leaved  evergreen  with  pendulous 
blossoms  of  a  crimson  hue,  was  at  one  time  eX' 
pected  to  form  a  valuable  climber,  but  it  does  not 
flower  freely  enough  to  become  popular.  Several  of 
the  Bignonias  are  handsome  climbers,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  must  attain  a  considerable  size  before 
they  flower  freely.  B.  Cherere  and  B.  speciosa  both 
need  a  temperature  rather  above  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse,  but  do  not  require  the  heat  of  a 
stove.  Both  are,  however,  very  beautiful  when  in 
flower,  as  also  is  a  near  ally  of  the  Bignonias,  viz., 
Tecoma  jasminoides,  and  the  one  great  point  in 
their  culture,  if  flowers  are  needed,  is  to  keep  the 
pruning  knife  from  them  as  much  as  possible.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  being  consulted 
regarding  the  non- flowering  of  a  large  plant  of 
Tecoma  jasminoides,  which  covered  a  considerable 
space  on  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse,  and  which  was 
annually  pruned  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  the  result 
being  that  no  blossoms  were  ever  seen.  I  advised 
that  it  be  allowed  to  run  wild,  and  the  result  of  this 
treatment  was  that  after  being  allowed  its  own  way 
for  a  season  it  flowered  freely.  Ruscus  androgynus 
is  a  member  of  the  Butcher  Broom  family,  but 
widely  different  from  the  common  kind,  as  it  forms 
a  stout  rootstock,  from  whence  are  produced 
Asparagus-like  shoots,  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  plant.  A  large-sized  shoot  grows 
very  quickly,  and  is  furnished  with  long  pinnate 
leaves  of  a  leathery  texture  that  will  resist  draughts 
and    exposure    without    fear    of    serious    injury. 


This  plant  is  more  suited  for  furnishing  pillars  in 
large  conservatories  and  in  similar  places  than  it  is 
for  training  to  the  roof,  as  the  large  dark  green 
foliage  requires  plenty  of  room  for  its  full  develop- 
ment. In  such  a  structure  as  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew  its  merits  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

Besides  the  climbing  plants  enumerated  above, 
there  are  a  number  of  others  that  though  not 
strictly  climbers  are  of  a  loose,  rambling  habit  of 
growth,  and  are  well  fitted  for  training  on  roofs, 
rafters,  or  pillars.  Among  them  are  included  some 
beautiful  flowering  subjects,  of  which  mention  may 
be  made  more  especially  of  Plumbago  capensis, 
whose  profusion  of  delicate  porcelain-blue  blossoms 
make  such  a  display  during  the  summer.  The 
white-flowered  variety  should,  when  more  common, 
be  grown  as  well  as  the  type,  to  which  it  forms  a 
suitable  companion,  as  it  is,  except  in  colour,  a 
counterpart  of  it.  When  employed  to  form  a  screen 
at  the  end  of  a  structure  or  in  some  such  a  spot,  its 
beauty  is  displayed  to  great  advantage,  a  remark 
which  applies  with  equal  force  to  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  which  in  such  a  position  ripens  its  wood  well, 
and  consequently  yields  a  profusion  of  blossoms. 

Habrothamnus  elegans  is  a  weU-known  pillar 
plant,  and  the  large  clusters  of  brightly  coloured 
blossoms  are  borne  more  or  less  continuously  nearly 
throughout  the  year,  while  the  purplish  tinted  fruits 
are  an  additional  recommendation.  A  companion 
plant  to  the  above  is  Cestrum  aurantiacum,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  yellow,  but  in  all  other  respects 
it  greatly  resembles  a  Habrothamnus  ;  indeed,  it  is 
often  met  with  under  the  name  of  H.  aurantiacus. 
When  grown  from  cuttings  this  may  be  flowered  in 
pots  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter  during  the 
winter.  All  the  free-growing  Fuchsias  are  at  home 
when  trained  to  a  pillar  or  roof ;  indeed,  some  of 
the  looser-habited  varieties  that  are  not  popular  as 
pot  plants  for  this  reason  are  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage when  employed  as  climbers.  There  is  a  great 
choice  of  varieties  available  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
few  of  the  original  species,  such  as  the  little  F. 
gracilis  and  its  variegated  variety,  which  as  a  roof 
plant  will  yield  its  myriads  of  blossoms,  are  very 
beautiful.  The  showy  F.  corymbiflora  may  be  also 
grown  in  this  way,  and  those  two  curiosities  amorg 
Fuchsias,  F.  microphylla  and  thymfefolia,  form  very 
pretty  pillar  plants.  Clianthus  puniceus,  whose 
clusters  of  red  lobster-claw-like  blossoms  are  so 
showy  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  makes 
a  capital  screen,  but  must  not  be  too  much  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  red  spider  is  liable 
to  attack  the  foliage,  and  when  it  once  gets  a  foot- 
hold is  very  difficult  to  dislodge.  To  ward  off  the 
spider  as  much  as  possible,  a  good  syringicg  should 
be  given  to  the  plants  occasionally.  Acacia  Riceana, 
whose  loose  habit  of  growth  unfits  it  for  growing 
into  a  bushy  specimen  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  is  just  at  home  when  trained 
to  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse.  In  such  a  position  the 
long,  cord-like  branches  clothed  with  small  dark 
green  leaves  will  hang  down  for  several  feet,  and 
when  in  full  flower  it  is  very  beautiful.  The  blooms 
are  of  a  sulphur  tint.  Brachysema  lanceolatum,  with 
silky  leaves  and  bright  red,  Pea-shaped  blossoms, 
may  be  used  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  its 
allies,  the  more  vigorous  of  the  Chorozemas.  These 
last  do  well  when  trained  to  some  support,  and  pro- 
duce their  bright  blossoms  during  the  dull  days  of 
winter.  Another  member  of  the  Leguminoste  well 
fitted  as  a  rafter  plant  is  Swainsonia  Osborni,  whose 
rose  and  white  blossoms  are  freely  borne.  Several 
of  the  Abutilons  are  also  good  pillar  and  roof  plants. 
For  hiding  any  unsightly  object,  Thibaudia  acumi- 
nata is  well  suited,  as  given  some  good  open  peat 
soil  to  grow  in  its  rate  of  progress  is  rapid,  and  it 
will  soon  become  a  mass  of  dark  green  glossy  foli- 
age that  retains  its  freshness  throughout  the  whole 
year.  The  flowers  are  tubular  and  of  a  thick,  wax- 
like substance,  but  they  are  not  particularly  showy, 
while  the  plant  is,  unless  sometimes  in  the  case  of 
an  isolated  specimen,  by  no  nieans  free-flowering. 
This  is  also  at  home  on  the  back  wall  of  a  green- 
house, in  which  position  its  freedom  from  insect 
pests  is  a  great  recommendation.  H.  P. 

The  Amazon  Lily  (Eucharis  amazonica). — The 
demand  for  cut  flowers  of  this  Lily  in  Belfast,  the 


Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Royal  Avenue,  informed  me  when 
there  a  few  days  since,  has  increased  enormoualy. 
Their  glass  structures  are  at  Newtownards,  and  they 
have  set  apart  a  150-foot  house  for  its  culture  alone. 
When  going  through  this  house  and  observing  that 
each  plant  seemed  the  very  picture  of  health,  I  inquired 
as  to  the  Eucbaria  mite,  which  has  been  accused  of 
such  ravages  elsewhere.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  assured 
me  that  from  twenty  years'  experience  they  believed 
there  was  no  such  thing.  Bulbs,  they  Eaid,  get  diseased 
from  want  of  sufticieDt  heat  or  too  much  moisture, 
generally  from  both  causes,  and  then  minute  worms  or 
mites  are  found  on  the  roots  of  diseased  bulbs,  the 
same  as  on  any  diseased  vegetable  matter.  These, 
they  are  satisfied,  are  the  effect  or  result,  not  the 
cause.  They  consider  a  temperature  of  over  70°  in- 
dispensable.— W.  J.  MtJRPHY,  Olonmel. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  INJURIOUS  INSECTS.* 
The  annual  report  which  has  lately  been  published 
by  Miss  Ormerod  on  the  various  injurious  insects 
which  have  been  reported  on  by  her  various  corre- 
spondents is  the  eleventh  of  the  series.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  attacks  of  so  many  different  kinds  of 
insects  as  many  of  the  previous  ones,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  inferred  from  this  that  certain 
kinds  of  insects  which  do  not  happen  to  be  alluded 
to  in  this  report  were  less  aggressive  than  usual  last 
year.  The  Insect  which  has  received  most  atten- 
tion in  1887  is,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the 
Hessian  fly.  Forty-one  pages  are  devoted  to  this 
pest,  and  woodcuts  are  given  of  the  insect,  and  of 
wheat  plants  attacked  by  the  grubs.  A  map_  of 
England  and  one  of  Scotland  are  given,  showing 
the  districts  in  which  this  insect  has  been  found. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  pest  is  spreading,  but  the 
amount  of  damage  done  has  not  been  so  great  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  when  one  considers  the 
amount  of  Injury  caused  by  it  in  other  countries. 
A  technical  description  of  the  fly,  written  by  Mr. 
Meade,  a  well-known  authority  on  two-winged  flies, 
is  given,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  anyone 
wishing  to  identify  this  insect.  Fortunately,  the 
natural  enemies  of  this  fly  are  numerous.  They  are 
all  small  fonr-winged  flies,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that,  with  the  help  of  these  parasites,  this 
pest  may  be  prevented  from  increasing  in  the  way 
some  persons  fear  it  may.  As  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  Oats  have  hitherto  escaped  the  attentions 
of  this  insect,  and  one  may  hope  that  they  may 
continue  to  be  exempt.  A  case  is  mentioned  where 
Wheat  stalks  which  were  attacked  were  growing 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  some  Oats,  but  none  of  the 
grubs  could  be  found  on  the  latter  plants.  "  The 
leaf  or  sheath  of  the  Oats  fits  so  loosely  on  the  stem 
compared  with  that  of  Wheat,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
gives  the  necessary  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
larva;  (grubs)."  Barley  seems  to  suffer  when  attacked 
more  than  Wheat.  The  damageto  Wheat,  as  estimated 
by  Miss  Ormerod's  correspondents,  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  small.  In  one  report  from  Lincolnshire  the  loss 
is  estimated  at  2  or  3  bushels  per  acre,  but  in  none 
of  the  others  is  it  spoken  of  as  of  any  importance. 
The  strong-strawed  kinds  certainly  suffer  least.  I 
expect  that  this  Hessian  fly  scare  will  soon  blow 
over,  and  that  before  long  we  shall  hear  little  or 
nothing  about  it. 

An  insect  which  has  been  well  known  for  many 
years  as  being  injurious  to  the  stalks  of  Corn 
appears  to  have  done  more  injury  last  year  than  the 
Hessian  fly.  I  allude  to  the  grubs  of  the  ribbon- 
footed  Corn  fly  (Chlorops  tfcniopus),  which  feed  on 
the  stems  of  Barley,  gnawing  long  furrows  on  the 
outside  of  the  stalks,  which  prevent  the  ears  attain- 
ing their  proper  size.  These  grubs  would  appear  to 
have  been  much  more  numerous  than  usual  last 
year  ;  but  I  think  this  is  probably  owing  to  a  great 
extent  to  persons  being  on  the  look  out  for  injury 
to  their  crops  by  the  Hessian  fly,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  unusually  warm  dry  summer  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  This  remark  applies  also  to 
the  grubs  of  the  Corn  sawfly  (Cephus  pygmajus), 
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which  were  noticed  more  often  than  n&ual  last  year. 
The  sawfly  grub  injures  Com  by  feeding  inside  the 
stems,  making  its  way  through  the  knots.  When 
the  Corn  is  about  ripe  it  gnaws  a  ring  round  the 
stem,  which  soon  breaks  off  at  this  point,  the  grub 
remaining  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  This  pest 
may  be  more  easily  destroyed  than  those  previously 
mentioned,  as  the  grubs  remain  in  the  stubble, 
which  should  either  be  ploughed  deeply  in  or 
collected  and  burnt.  Tulip  root  in  Oats  is  reported 
on,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  injury. 
This  disease  is  caused  by  a  species  of  eelworm 
(Tylenchus  devastatrix).  On  the  Continent,  Wheat, 
Rye,  Buckwheat,  and  Onions  are  also  mentioned  as 
suffering  from  this  pest.  Bat  in  this  country  only 
Oats  and  Clover  are  known  to  be  attacked  by  them. 
It  is  recommended  that  "where  stock  have  been 
fed  on  straw  and  Clover  which  has  suffered  from 
eelworm  attacks  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
manure  made  from  infested  fodder  should  not  be 
used  on  any  field  where  crops  are  to  be  grown 
which  are  liable  to  infestation  for  the  following 
reason,  that  this  kind  of  eelworm  can  be  passed 
through  the  animal  along  with  the  digesting  food 
without  being  harmed,  and  therefore  is  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  carted  out  with  the  manure  from 
the  yards."  Crops  which  are  liable  to  this  pest 
should  not  be  grown  on  land  which  has  recently 
borne  an  infested  crop.  When  land  has  become 
tainted,  ploughing  it  deeply  and  burying  the  surface 
of  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  the  best 
thing  to  do,  giving  it  a  heavy  dressing  of  gas- 
lime  is  also  useful.  The  disease  known  as  Clover 
sickness  is  now  traced  to  the  same  source  as  Tulip 
root.  The  eelworms  attack  the  crown  of  the  Clover 
plants,  so  that  they  are  easily  reached  with  dress- 
ings. The  common  granary  weevil  (Calandra 
granaria)  is  reported  on,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  insect  was  particularly  trouble- 
some last  year.  Cleanliness  is  said  to  be 
the  most  essential  thing  in  dealing  with  this 
insect ;  frequent  scrubbing  and  lime  -  washing 
granaries  and  filling  up  all  places  where  they 
can  hide  themselves  will  soon  prove  too  much  for 
them.  As  they  are  very  fond  of  warmth,  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  keep  the  Corn  cool,  such 
as  stirring  the  heaps  or  laying  pipes  through 
them,  are  useful.  The  Black  Currant  mite  (Phy- 
toptus  ribis)  has  been  troublesome  in  many  places; 
this  is  a  difiicult  pest  to  eradicate,  on  account  of  its 
very  small  size,  for  as  it  cannot  be  seen  without  a 
magnifying  glass,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its 
whereabouts,  except  when  its  presence  is  revealed 
by  the  distorted  appearance  of  the  buds.  Miss 
Ormerod  suggests  breaking  off  the  infested  buds  and 
destroying  them,  but  I  think  a  far  better  way  is  to 
cut  off  the  shoots  which  bear  affected  buds  as  close 
as  possible  and  burn  them.  I  cannot  fancy  that 
the  mites  if  they  fall  to  the  ground  on  the  leaves 
can  ever  reach  the  bushes  again,  as  is  suggested,  for 
they  are  by  no  means  active  creatures,  and  I  should 
imagine  were  utterly  incapable  of  travelling  over  a 
foot  or  more  of  soil  and  then  ascending  the  bushes. 
This  pest  must  be  carried  from  bush  to  bush  by  the 
wind,  birds,  or  the  clothes  of  those  who  cultivate 
the  Black  Currants.  Where  and  in  what  state  the 
Hop  fly,  or  aphis  (Phorodon  hamuli),  passes  the 
winter  has  been  for  many  years  a  matter  of  much 
dispute;  if  it  laid  its  eggs  or  hibernated  on  the 
bine  the  aphides  would  cot  be  able  to  reach  the 
Hop  garden  the  next  spring,  as  the  bine  is  always 
carted  away,  and  neither  eggs  nor  insects  have  been 
found  on  the  Hop  plants  during  the  winter.  Latterly 
many  persons  have  suspected  that  the  Hop  aphis 
in  the  autumn  migrates  to  the  Plum  and  Sloe,  and 
in  the  spring  back  again  to  the  Hops;  this  has  at 
last  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  a  no  less  compe- 
tent observer  than  Prof.  Riley,  who  has  made  ob- 
servations on  this  insect  both  in  America  and  in 
this  country.  This  habit  of  the  Hop  fly  will  account 
for  the  attack  of  the  winged  fly  which  usually 
occurs  about  the  end  of  May,  but"  previous  to  this 
by  some  weeks  wingless  individuals  may  be  found 
on  the  young  Hop  shoots;  these  must  have  wintered 
as  eggs  or  insects  on  or  about  the  Hop  plants.  The 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations  is  to 
wash  all  the  Plum  trees  and  Sloe  bushes  near  Hop 
gardens  with  a  Hop  wash  in  the  spring  before  the 


migration  takes  place,  and  to  put  some  dressing 
about  the  Hop  plants  which  will  destroy  those 
aphides  which  are  wintering  there  when  they  try 
to  come  forth  in  the  spring.  The  caterpillars  of 
the  common  white  butterflies  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  very  destructive  last  year  in  some 
places,  but  the  wonderful  numbers  in  which  the 
butterflies  appeared  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way.  The  caterpillars  of 
the  Turnip  moth  (Agrotis  segetum)  were  very 
troublesome  last  year;  unfortunately,  no  satisfac- 
tory means  are  known  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest 
but  handpicking,  which  is  costly  and  often  imprac- 
ticable. The  second  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
the  ox  and  horse  warbles,  ox  gadfly,  murrain  worm, 
and  sheep'snostril  maggots.  It  is  very  certain  that 
with  a  little  care  and  trouble  the  warble  flies  might 
be  almost  stamped  out.  At  the  grammar  school 
at  Tarporley,  in  Cheshire,  the  head  master,  Mr. 
W.  Bailey,  has  been  instructing  such  of  his  boys 
as  care  to  learn  in  the  life  history  of  our  common 
noxious  insects.  Last  year  nineteen  of  his  pupils 
examined  293  head  of  cattle  and  destroyed  104 
warbles.  One  can  only  wish  that  Mr.  Bailey's  ex- 
ample should  be  followed  by  many  others ;  but, 
alas !  how  few  schoolmasters  know  anything  of 
natural  history.  The  injury  that  these  grubs  are 
capable  of  doing  to  animals  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  a  beast  died  of  mortification  of  the 
back  from  the  attacks  of  upwards  of  400  warbles. 
The  last  insect  reported  on  is  the  murrain  worm. 
This  name  is  given  in  some  country  districts  to  the 
caterpillars  of  the  elephant  hawk  moth  (Chsero- 
campa  elpenor),  which  is  thought  by  the  common 
people  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  among  cattle 
called  murrain.  This  is  a  most  absurd  notion,  and 
Miss  Ormerod  only  draws  attention  to  the  insect  to 
show  how  erroneous  this  idea  is.  Everyone  in- 
terested in  agriculture  should  obtain  this  report,  for 
though  perhaps  not  so  interesting  as  some  of  its 
predecessors,  the  matter  in  it  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  I  ex- 
pect that  if  more  persons  would  purchase  these 
reports  they  could  be  sold  at  a  much  cheaper  rate, 
which  should  be  an  inducement  to  agriculturists  to 
buy  them,  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  cultivator 
of  plants  that  their  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves 
should  do  their  best  to  eradicate  injurious  insects. 
If  a  garden  or  a  farm  which  is  properly  cultivated 
is  surrounded  by  others  which  are  not,  it  is  sure  to 
suffer  from  the  insects  and  weeds  bred  on  the  ad- 
joining land ;  but  if  everyone  would  use  the  best 
means  of  freeing  their  land  from  pests  of  all  kinds, 
the  cultivation  of  crops  would  be  much  more 
successful.  G.  S.  S. 
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Dahlias  were  the  chief  feature  on  Tuesday  last  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  and  for  the  time  of  the  year  the 
flowers  were  wonderfully  fresh  and  of  superb 
quality.  Very  few  plants  were  shown,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  fine  collection  of  fruit  from  Messrs. 
J.  Vtitch  and  Sons  very  little  in  that  department 
was  staged. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  as  follows:  — 

Nebine  e.xcellbns — This  has  flowers  of  a  lovely 
rose-pink,  but  apparently  the  plant  is  not  a  strong 
grower.  From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nur- 
series, Tottenham. 

LiLiuM  Wallichianum.— Two  plants  of  this 
Lily  were  sent,  each  carrying  one  white  flower  with 
the  petals  pleasingly  reflexed.    From  Mr.  T.  S.Ware. 

ASTEB  TowNSiiENDl. — A  charming  blue-flowered 
variety,  the  blooms  of  medium  size.    From  Mr.  Ware. 

Habpalium  BiaiDUM. —  A  semi-double-flowered 
form  of  this  favourite  hardy  border  plant  came  from 
Mr.  Ware. 

Canna  Paul  Bebt. — A  very  fine,  richly  coloured 
variety.     From  Messrs.  Cannell'and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Canna  Geoi'kbey  St.  Hilaibk.  —  Another 
wonderfully  fine  form,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a 


deep  rich  scarlet.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Obnamental  Beet  MacGbigob's  Favoubite. 
— A  narrow-leaved  variety,  of  rich  colour  and  with 
a  very  graceful  drooping  habit  of  growth,  the  plants 
resembling  some  of  the  dwarf  Dracaenas.  From 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nurseiies,  Upper 
Holloway. 

The  following  Dahlias  came  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough:  Maude  Fellowes,  white  ground,  fleshed 
mauve;  Hugo,  deep  scarlet,  fine  form;  Agnes,  pale 
yellow,  very  dense  flower;  all  these  being  show 
varieties,  and  of  pompon  kinds  the  following  were 
certificated:  Juliette,  orange-buff;  Vivid,  deep  red  ; 
Admiration,  crimson,  tipped  white ;  and  Lothair, 
yellow,  heavily  tipped  scarlet. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury, 
received  a  certificate  for  each  of  the  foUowirg 
Dahlias :  — 

Matthew  Campbell  (show). — This  has  bnff- 
coloured  flowers,  flaked  crimson. 

Cactus  Dahlias. — Honoria,  pale  yellow,  and 
Panthea,  carmine,  both  true  Cactus  forms. 

Pompon  Dahlias. —  Eurydice,  white,  flushed 
scarlet;  Little  Ethel,  French  white;  Whisper,  yel- 
low, flushed  pink;  Little  Darkie,  maroon;  Isabel, 
bright  yellow,  tipped  bronze — all  of  very  fine  form. 

Dahlia  John  Coopee  (show),  white,  flaked 
crimson.    From  Mr.  Humphreys,  Chippenham. 

Dahlia  Lady  Montepioee  (single),  sulphur, 
flushed  red.    From  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley- 

Of  plants  very  attractive  was  a  fine  group  of 
Nerines,  from  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron 
Schro33er,  Eoglefield  Green.  They  were  chiefly 
scarlet-flowered  varieties  and  very  brilliant.  The 
plants  were  very  robust,  displaying  remarkably  high 
cultivation.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded.  A  similar 
award  was  also  made  to  Messrs,  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea,  for  baskets  containing  wonderful 
heads  of  bloom  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
flora,  Cotoneaster  uniflora  in  good  berry,  a  grandly 
berried  bunch  of  Cratsegus  Pyracantha  Lailandi, 
a  box  of  blooms  of  Rhododendron  javanicum  hy- 
brids, &c.  The  only  silver-gilt  medal  granted  was 
given  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  for  a 
remarkably  fine  group  of  Nepenthes  arranged  one 
above  the  other  with  excellent  effect.  N.  Excelsior, 
amabilis,  and  intermedia  had  huge  pitchers  in  great 
profusion,  but  Dominiana  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
profusely  burdened.  Hibbcrti,  Mastersiana,  and 
Williamsi  all  had  deeply  coloured  pitchers.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Taut  z,  Shepherd's  Bush,  showed  a  fine  plant 
of  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  which  carried  one 
expanded  truss  of  three  fine  flowers  of  a  greenish 
sulpher  hue  and  quaintly  formed.  Mr.  Sidney 
Ford,  Leonardslee,  had  a  box  of  his  grand  strain  of 
Celosia  pyramidalis,  comprising  beautiful  shades  of 
colour. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent 
several  wreaths  of  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba, 
the  bells  being  deeply  coloured  and  very  fine.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  had  a  basket  of 
spikes  of  some  of  his  beautiful  Lilies.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Putney,  showed  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums C.  Wagstaff,  pure  white,  and  H.  Wellam, 
mauve-white,  but  neither  fully  developed.  Some 
remarkably  fine  spikes  of  Cannas  came  from  Mestrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  as  also  some  excellent 
double  and  single  blooms  of  Begonias,  Cactus 
Dahlias,  &o  ,  to  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  bad  one  of  bis 
customary  fine  and  interesting  displays  of  hardy 
flowers,  Gaillardias  being  specially  prominent,  to 
which  also  the  award  of  a  silver  medal  was  made. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  showed  spikes  of  a  fine  strain 
of  Pentstemons  and  a  bunch  of  richly  coloured 
hardy  Primrose  flowers. 

Dahlias  were  numerous.  Mr.  Turner's  flowers, 
comprising  nineteen  seedling  show  varieties  and 
some  bouquet  flowers,  made  a  fine  show.  Purple 
Prince,  Glowworm,  rich  scarlet;  Miss  Gladstone — 
the  old  variety— mauve  white ;  and  Perfection, 
buff,  were  exceptionally  good.  A  silver  medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kejnes,  Williams  and  Co. 
for  their  fine  group  of  flowers,  the  show  varieties 
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beiDg  exceptionally  fine,  richly  coloured,  and  of 
perfect  form.  Rarely  has  such  a  brilliant  array  of 
show  Dahlias  been  seen  so  late  in  the  season. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  also  obtained  a 
silver  medal  for  a  grand  bank  of  Dahlias  in  great 
variety,  shew,  bouquet.  Cactus,  and  single  kinds, 
with  numerous  bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  making  a 
cisplay  such  as  was  literally  wasted  when  no  one 
came  to  see  it.  A  bunch  of  a  lovely  mauve-blue 
Jacol;.'ca  attracted  considerable  attention.  Bronze 
medals  were  granted  to  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros., 
Ramford,  for  a  fine  lot  of  show  Dahlias  of 
thtir  own  raising;  also  to  Mr.  G.  Humphreys, 
Kingston  Langley,  Chippenham,  for  show.  Cactus, 
and  Pompon  flowers  in  great  variety ;  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
West,  Brentwood,  for  a  similar  exhibit ;  and  also  to 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  for  eight  boxes  of  Roses, 
the  flowers  generally  being  fresh  and  good. 

Fruit  committee. — The  collection  of  Apples- 
Pears,  Plums,  &o.,  comprising  about  seventy  dishes- 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  was  the  chief  feature 
bsfore  this  body.  Many  of  the  Apples,  especially 
Lords  Saffield  and  Grosvenor,  Warner's  King,  Gre- 
nadier, Frogmore  Prolific,  Emperor  Alexander,  &o., 
were  very  fine.  The  best  Pears  included  Clapp's 
Favourite,  quite  ripe,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Mme. 
Treyve,  and  Fondante  de  Cneme.  Plums  com- 
prised all  the  best  known  varieties  now  in  season. 
Mr.  Richards,  Somerley  Gardens,  Ringwood,  exhibited 
a  very  fine  and  handsome  Queen  Pine,  weighing  7  lbs. 
()  oz.,  not  easy  to  beat.  Mr.  Waite,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Talbot,  Esher,  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  for  a  couple  of  fruits  of  Glastonbury 
Perfection,  a  green-fleshed  Melon,  having  rounded, 
rather  smooth  fruit,  but  of  very  rich  flavour.  Mr. 
E.  Rosefell,  Brixton,  showed  samples  of  the  Cana- 
dian Peach  Tomato,  a  medium  sized,  round  fruit  of  a 
pale  red  hue.  Mr.  R.  Dean  showed  an  Apple,  appa- 
rently Borovitski,  now  in  season.  Some  fair  samples 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums,  from  Mr.  Fair- 
grieve,  Dunkeld  Gardens,  N.B.,  were  shown,  and 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Sons,  Houndsditch,  had  seve- 
ral fruits  of  a  prolific  Cucumber,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Telegraph  and  Bluegown,  but  they 
were  generally  ill  shaped. 
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Grapes  Black  Morocco  and  Madresfield 

Court. — We  have  received  an  excellent  bimch  of  each 
of  these  two  Grapijs  from  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  the  berries 
large,  .iet  black,  and  showing  the  highest  culture. 

Exhibition  of  fruit. — We  are  asked  to  state  that 
an  exhibition  of  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Tomatoes 
will  be  held  in  Ledbury  Park  on  October  25  next. 
Now  that  a  greater  interest  is  kindling  in  fruit  culture, 
exhibitions  of  this  character  are  on  the  increase. 

A  curious  Dahlia. — A  singular  malformation  of 
a  Dahlia  flower  comes  from  Mr.  A.  Mortimore,  Alnwick 
House,  Catford  Bridge.  The  flower  is  double  and  has 
two  faces,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  two  fiowers 
closely  pressed  against  one  another. 

Crocuses  at  Weedon. — Our  first  Crocus  opened 
its  flower  on  the  Gth  iust.,  viz.,  the  variety  zonatug, 
being  a  week  earlier  than  last  year.  We  have  now  a 
heiutiful  lot  of  the  following  varieties  in  bloom  :  zona- 
tus,  pulchellus,  speciosus,  nudiflorus,  and  a  few  of 
medius.— G.  Goldsmith. 

Aster  Amellus. — This  Aster  and  its  variety  bess- 
arabicus  are,  without  a  doubt,  the  two  best  early 
flowering  kinds.  They  are  also  very  dwarf,  not  grow- 
ing more  than  1  foot  high.  This  is  an  advantage,  as 
they  can  be  used  in  many  places  where  the  taller  kinds 
would  be  inadmissible.  Both  are  now  in  bloom,  and 
are  very  effective  in  a  mass.  The  flowers  are  very  large 
and  deep  blue. 

Railw^ay  flovrer  gardening  is  still  increasing. 
We  were  a  few  Jays  aeo  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
upon  the  platform  at  Horsham  Station  large  circular 
beds  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  Verbenas,  and  aimual 
Chrysanthemums  in  full  flower.  There  is  generally  so 
much  bareness  about  railway  stations,  that  any 
attempt  to  beautify  them  is  deserving  of  notice, 
specially  when,  as  in  the  town  of  Horsham,  such 
marked  success  is  achieved. 

Clematis  Jackmanni. — There  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  this  showy  creeper  growing  against 
a  wall   in  Messrs.  J.  Saltmarsh   and  Sons'  nur- 1 


sery  at  Chelmsford.  Mr.  Saltmarsh  thinks  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  original  plants  sent  out 
about  1861.  The  stem  of  the  plant  measures  1  foot 
in  circumference  a  few  inches  above  the  soil.  It 
grows  and  blooms  freely  every  year.  An  improve- 
ment upon  this  known  as  C.  Jackmanni  snperba 
deserves  mention ;  the  flowers  are  large,  well 
formed,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour;  it  is  also 
very  free  blooming.  I  have  noticed  that  C.  Jack- 
manni varies  in  character  in  difi^erent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I  have  an  impression  that  seedlings 
have  been  put  into  commerce  for  it.  It  otherwise 
seems  diflicult  to  account  for  the  variations. — R.  D. 
The  Flame  Nasturtium  (Tropseolum  specio- 
sum). — This  brilliant  hardy  climber  has  been  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  this  season  growing  against 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons'  office  in  their  nurseries 
at  Crawley.  The  aspect  is  almost  east.  Some 
rough  rockwork  has  been  thrown  up  against  the 
building,  and  at  the  back  of  this  the  Nasturtium 
grows,  and  has  gradually  spread  itself  until  it  has 
covered  a  good  space  of  the  wall.  This  season, 
despite  the  dull  weather,  it  has  bloomed  grandly,  as 
it  always  does.  Once  placed  in  suitable  soil  it 
simply  needs  to  be  left  alone.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  the  soil  be  fairly  light,  moist,  and  deep.  If  the 
beauty  of  this  showy  subject  were  fully  known 
and  appreciated  it  would  be  planted  a  great  deal 
more  than  at  the  present  time  — R. 

The  Belladonna  Ijily. — The  bed  of  this  fine 
autumn-flowering  Lily  in  front  of  one  of  the  ranges 
of  plant  houses  at  Gnnnersbury  Park,  usually 
crowded  with  flower  -  stems,  is  blooming  very 
sparingly  indeed  this  season.  The  lack  of  flowers 
is  attributed  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  the  cold,  wet,  and 
sunless  summer,  and  he  is  no  doubt  correct.  The 
only  plants  that  are  blooming  appear  to  be  those  at 
the  back  of  the  border  and  nearest  to  the  house. — 
R.  D. 

We  have  a  number  of    fine  bulbs  of  this 

beautiful  Amaryllis  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  plant 
stove  wall  which  faces  full  south.  A  properly  pre- 
pared bed  was  made  for  the  bulbs,  as  it  was  well 
drained  with  clinkers.  Last  year  during  the  third 
week  in  August  scores  of  spikes,  each  carrying 
several  fine  blooms,  were  to  be  seen,  and  they  lasted 
into  October.  This  year  at  the  present  time  (.Sept. 
22)  one  solitary  bloom  spike,  and  that  a  poor  one, 
is  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of  flowers.  Nor 
are  there  any  signs  of  other  spikes  showing  above 
the  soil. — M. 

Eryngium  planum.  —  The  flat-leaved  Sea 
Holly  has  withstood  the  cold  and  wet  extremely 
well.  It  has  been  as  beautiful  this  year  as  last 
season.  The  broad,  flat  leaves  form  a'  green 
rosette,  and  the  flower-stems  rise  to  a  yard  in 
height.  They  are  much  branched,  and  bear  great 
panicles  of  deep  blue  flowers  with  round  heads. 
The  colour  is  deeper  than  in  any  of  the  Sea  Hollies, 
and  the  flowers  keep  bright  for  nearly  two  months. 
They  also  retain  their  colour  for  a  long  time  when 
cut  and  placed  in  vases  without  water.  The  heat  of 
last  year  ripened  seed  on  this  kind.  In  a  garden 
that  only  had  one  plant,  there  have  sprung  many 
seedlings,  some  of  them  10  yards  and  12  yards 
away  from  the  parent  plant. 

Seedling  Mexican  Lobelias. — The  common 
scarlet  Lobelia  f  ulgens  and  L.  splendens  are  at  the 
present  among  the  brightest  flowers  in  the  autumn 
garden,and  I  have  lately  seen  some  charming  effects 
produced  by  them  in  combination  with  white  flowers, 
as  the  Japanese  Anemone  and  Lilium  longiflorum, 
which  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lobelias, 
and  associate  well  with  them  in  point  of  habit. 
Besides  the  glowing  scarlet  of  the  typical  L.  fulgecs 
and  splendens,  I  have  noticed  several  splendid  seed- 
lings in  a  few  gardens  about  London,  especially  at 
the  Italian  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court,  where  among 
the  plants  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammer- 
smith, there  are  some  most  beautiful  sorts,  different 
from  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  One  is  a  rich 
cherry-crimson,  another  a  delicate  rose-pink,  and  a 
third  has  a  touch  of  orange  in  the  flower  colour, 
and  all  are  extremely  lovely.  As  the  plants  are 
well  grown  and  have  massive  spikes  they  attract 
everyone's  notice.  I  wonder  Messrs.  Lee  do  not 
send  these  seedlings  for  certificates,  as  I  am  sure 


there  is  nothing  to  surpass  th'm  in  their  way- 
I  imagine  they  have  been  obtained  by  intercrossing 
the  old  L.  splendens  with  the  violet-purple  L. 
Milleri.  As  brilliant  and  enduring  autumn  border 
flowers,  these  Lobelias  have  few  rivals,  and  their 
simple  culture  is  a  recommendation.  We  mighi 
even  yet  see  a  "florists'"  race  of  Mexican  Lobelias 
now  that  a  break  has  been  obtained.— G. 

A  note  from  Scarborough.— Wishing  to  con- 
vert you  to  Tritomi  culture,  I  send  you  a  spike  of 
T.  no'bilis  (7  feet  high  stem),  as  you  seemed  to  be 
doubtful  as  to  its  superior  worth.  A  clump  of 
twenty  spikes  will  glorify  any  garden  at  this  season. 
Francoa  appendiculata  I  send  with  it,  because  the 
inferior  F.  sonchifolia  is  grown  for  it,  and  F.  appen- 
diculata is  far  the  best.  It  is  quite  hardy  here. 
These  bright  autumn  days  have  made  my  Beschcr- 
neiia  bracts  really  brilliant. — H.  W. 

Cactus  and  single-flowered  Dahlias.— From 
Mr.  Richard  Lett,  Souldern,  comes  a  gathering  of 
single  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  Amongst  the  single 
varieties  were  several  of  extremely  fine  colours  ;  but 
those  disfigured  by  blotches  and  stripes  should  hs 
carefully  excluded.  They  are  seldom  constant  and 
never  beautiful.  Amongst  the  Cactus  kinds  were 
flowers  of  the  white  Henry  Patrick,  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  class.  The  flowers  evidently  showed 
that  they  came  from  thoroughly  well-grown  plants. 

National  Conference  on  Apples  and 
Pears.— We  are  requested  to  remind  intending 
exhibitors  and  others  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  Apples  and  Pears  that  the  date  of  this  important 
meeting  is  only  three  weeks  distant,  viz.,  Oct.  Itj 
to  20.  Thanks  to  the  flne  weather  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  fruit  crops  have  wonderfully  improved, 
so  that  we  may  now  anticipate  a  good  display. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  conference, 
which  promises  to  be  of  a  highly  practical  cha- 
racter. Those  intending  to  take  part  in  the  sance 
should  at  once  communicate  with  the  secretary, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  at  Chiswick. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus  maximus.— Many 
years  ago  this  variety  came  from  the  Cape  to 
England.  It  was  a  large  form  of  umbellatus. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  then  at  Reigate, 
introduced  another  still  more  stately  form,  which 
I  once  cultivated  largely.  M.  E.  H.  Krelage  in- 
formed me  that  they  possessed,  at  Haarlem,  another 
very  fine  variety,  which  his  father  had  brought 
from  Frankfort-on-Main.  He  stated  that  this  va- 
riety was  very  beautiful,  but  slow  in  growth,  difli- 
c  alt  to  propagate,  and  not  easy  to  flower.  I  obtained 
two  plants  and  did  everything  to  make  them  grow 
successfully,  but  my  treatment  was  not  suitable, 
and  after  several  years  they  were  no  larger  than 
when  they  arrived.  After  several  trials  and  care- 
ful observation  I  found  out  their  special  require- 
ments. Then  they  grew  well,  and  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  to  report  their  flowering.  The  umbel  is 
much  more  compact  and  not  so  spreading  as  in 
the  other  maximus  varieties,  and  the  individual 
flowers  are  larger,  sometimes  measuring  2^  inches 
across,  and  of  a  bright  deep  blue  colour.  It  is  the 
finest  Agapanthus  1  have  ever  seen.  To  those  who 
like  beautiful  autumnal  flowers  it  can  be  strongly 
recommended.— Max  Lbichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  The  Flowering  Plants  of  Wilts.'  By  Rev.  T  A.  Preston, 
M  A.     Wiltshire  Archseological  Sjcietj' 

"  British  Mosses."  Two  vols.  By  F.  E.  Tripp.  George 
Bell  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden. 

A,  S.— We  cannot  advise  unless  we  see  the  house. 

Weather  Plant.— Would  fome  correspondent  kindly 
say  what  plant  is  alluded  to  in  the  note  on  the  Weather  Plant 
on  which  a  par.agraph  appeared  in  The  Gardes  (p.  257) . 
— S.  K 

Names  of  plants.— Constonf  Reader.— CAexria.  Gunni. 

/.  I  —1,   Lythrum    salicaria   roseum ;    2,   Centr«nthu8 

mber. -■<'■  xander  Traii.— Vanda  casrulea,  without  a  doubt. 

C.  yv'.-Montbretia   Pottsi. L.   E.   B.    D.-Physostegii 

virginiana. P.  P.  BoKcWic —Inula  capularia  viscoia. 

W.  P.  2'.— C'henopodium  vulvaria  and  Disandra  prostrata ; 

you  should  have  numbered  them. lit  Hiiiare  cardboard  box. 

—  Nicandra  physaloides. il.   S.— Indian   Balsam  (Impa- 

tiens  glandulifera), //opt-.— The  Heath  ia  Ei-ioa  vagans ; 

the  other  Diauthus  armeria. 

Names  of  fruit.— .7.  D.  iT.— Not  Pond's  Seedling,  but 
Pi  inic  Engclbert ;  being  from  a  north  wall,  it  is  not  so  deeply 
coloured  as  usu:\L    Others  next  woek. 
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THE  SCOTCH  FIR. 

(PINUS   SYLVESTRIS.) 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  tree  grown 
in  this  country,  and  as  some  of  them  are  very 
different  in  character  and  constitutional  hardi- 
ness from  the  native  species,  and  as  some  of 
them  occasionally  find  their  way  into  the 
market  either  mixed  with  the  species  or  in 
quantity  by  themselves,  a  few  hints  regarding 
their  merits  or  demerits  may  prove  useful  at 
this  season  to  the  planter.  The  Continental 
variety,  known  by  the  name  of  P.  haguen- 
sis,  is  so  deficient  in  hardiness  as  compared 
with  the  true  Highland  Pine  of  this  country, 
that  it  never  should  be  planted  on  exposed 
situations  at  high  elevations.  When  planting 
a  hiU  ranging  from  about  1200  feet  up  to 
about  1400  feet  elevation,  I  had  some  of  this 
Pine  sent  me  by  mistake.  The  plants  looked 
well,  but  were  rather  deficient  in  small  roots 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  native  species. 
They  were,  however,  planted,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  grew  and  established  themselves, 
but  in  after  years  their  brown  colour  and 
scathed,  stunted  appearance  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  plants  raised  from  seed  of 
the  native  tree  at  a  distance  of  fully  a  mile 
from  the  plantation.  Although  the  tree  is  un- 
suitable for  planting  on  exposed  situations,  yet 
when  planted  in  the  lowlands  and  in  sheltered 
places,  it  is  found  to  grow  very  well  ;  but  a& 
the  quality  of  its  timber  is  inferior  as  com- 
pared vrith  that  of  the  Highland  Pine,  it 
never  should  be  used,  even  in  cases  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  as  regards  adverse 
climatic  influences.  The  seeds  of  this  foreign 
variety  can  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  at  difi'erent  times  have 
found  their  way  into  this  country.  As  the 
plants  can  generally  be  bought  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  that  of  the  native  species,  this  might 
induce  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
merits  of  the  two  kinds  to  order  the  one  that 
is  less  expensive.  This,  however,  would  not 
be  economical,  and  should  always  be  guarded 
against. 

In  planting  bare  exposed  ground  I  would  not 
use  this  foreign  variety,  for  the  trees  are  not 
only  worthless  as  timber  in  such  situations,  but 
they  are  also  a  decided  eyesore  and  a  fertile 
nursery  for  the  propagation  of  beetles  and  insects 
destructive  to  Pine  woods  generally.  I  have 
seen  this  foreign  variety  grown  in  Ireland,  where 
the  climate  is  more  genia,l  than  that  of  this 
country  and  frosts  less  severe  and  of  shorter 
duration,  with  perfect  success,  and  when  young 
they  made  fully  as  rapid  progress  as  the  native 
tree.  Plants,  however,  raised  from  seeds  col- 
lected from  the  Highland  Pine  often  show  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  colour  of  their  foliage 
and  arrangement  of  their  branches.  Althoiigh 
this  difference  cannot  readily  be  detected  in  the 
seed-bed,  yet  when  the  trees  are  j)lanted  out 
and  in  rapid  growth,  the  contour  and  general 
appearance  of  the  trees  become  more  pro- 
nounced. To  perEons  unacquainted  with  this 
peculiarity  of  the  tree  they  might  be  apt  to 
think  they  were  mixed  with  the  inferior  foreign 
variety,  so  that  it  h  necessary  to  explain  this  in 
order  to  prev(!nt  mistakes.  When  cutting  up 
the  timber  of  this  tree  for  use  I  have  sometimes 
found  a  slight  variation  in  the  quality  and  tex- 
ture of  the  wood,  tlje  reason  of  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  difference  in  the  texture  of  tlie 
soil  in  which  the  trees  grew.  Sometimes  this  tree 
is  damaged  in  the  deer  forest  by  gunshot  wounds, 
as  I  have   occasionally  found  bullets  embedded 


in  the  trunk.  These,  however,  do  not  injure 
the  tree  so  much  as  small  shot  when  it  lodges 
near  the  top  or  in  the  leader,  and  when  it  pene- 
trates the  stem  lower  down  it  weakens  the  spot 
so  that  it  is  apt  to  snap  over  during  a  gale. 
Gamekeepers  and  others  when  shooting  hawks, 
squirrels,  and  other  vermin  should  try  and  save 
the  trees  as  much  as  possible.  The  native  tree 
not  only  produces  a  better  quality  of  wood  than 
the  foreign,  but  also  brings  up  its  girth  in  better 
proportion  to  its  height  than  the  latter.  Planters 
would  do  well  to  keep  these  hints  in  view  when 
forming  new  plantations.  There  are  several 
species  of  coniferous  trees  of  recent  introduction 
which  promise  well  both  for  utDity  and  orna- 
ment, and  it  is  quite  right  to  plant  and  give 
them  a  trial  on  a  small  scale.  But  in  all  cases 
where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  site  exposed  the 
Scotch  Fir  should  be  the  principal  kind  used. 
We  know  its  adapability  for  such  positions,  and 
if  the  plants  are  properly  prepared  and  selected 
and  the  work  of  planting  skilfully  carried  out, 
success  is  certain.  In  addition  to  its  merits  as 
a  timber  tree,  the  Scotch  Fir  when  allowed 
space  for  its  full  development  is  extremely 
ornamental,  and  in  winter  when  the  Oak,  Syca- 
more, Beech,  and  other  deciduous  trees  of  the 
first  rank  have  a  bare,  cold  appearance,  the 
Scotch  Fir  imparts  warmth  to  the  landscape. 
Many  fine  old  specimens  of  this  tree  are  to  be 
found  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  as  the  trunks  of  many  of  them  are  loaded 
with  resin,  I  regret  to  say  that  in  many  cases  I 
have  found  them  hacked  in  a  shameful  way  to 
procure  torchwood  to  kindle  fires.  Factors, 
foresters,  and  others  in  charge  should  try  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  practice.  J.  B.  Webster. 


The  Balsam  Poplar  (Popnlus  balsamlfera). — 
This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  valuable  of 
the  foreign  Poplars.  It  is  an  American  species, 
which  has  been  acclimatised  in  this  country.  The 
leaves  are  about  5  inches  long  by  :;  inches  broad, 
sharp-pointed,  deeply  serrated,  and  of  a  light  green 
colour.  The  fresh  young  leaves  of  this  tree,  when 
applied  to  external  inflammations,  are  said  to  pro- 
dace  a  very  beneficial  and  cooling  effect.  When  the 
bads  are  distilled  in  spirits  or  strong  brandy,  before 
they  begin  to  expand, a  glutinous  balsam  is  obtained, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  valuable  in  surgery.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  comparatively  worthless  ;  but 
it  has  a  handsome  green  foliage,  and  forms  a  very 
beautiful  object  in  the  landscape.  It  is  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  grows  very  quickly.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  damp  mild  hninas,  with  a  subsoil  of  moist 
boggy  earth  ;  if  planted  in  adry  sandy  soil,  it  almost 
invariably  dies.  The  Balsam  Poplar  suffers  much 
from  the  ravages  of  Insects,  which  pierce  the  wood. 
— J.  H. 

Paper  from  wood. — The  fact  that  the  tops  of 
Pine  and  Spruce  trees  cut  in  the  Maine  woods  can 
be  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-pulp  has 
more  than  local  or  mere  industrial  significance. 
The  fires  which  do  such  immense  injury  in  the 
coniferous  forests  of  this  country  can  generally  be 
traced  to  the  tops  and  branches  of  trees  left  by 
lumbermen  btlind  them  in  the  woods.  These  by 
the  middle  of  the  following  summer  become  per- 
fectly dry  and  afford  the  very  best  material  to  start 
a  great  fire  with,  in  case  a  careless  hunter  or  tramp 
or  berry-picker  drops  a  lighted  match  or  a  spark 
comes  from  his  pipe.  In  Europe  there  is  a  demand 
always  for  such  minor  products  of  the  forest ;  and 
the  material  itself  pays  for  the  cost  of  gather- 
ing up  every  part  of  the  tree  which  the  lumberman 
cannot  make  use  of,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
safety  this  gives  to  the  forest,  and  to  the  priceless 
surface  coating  of  decaying  vegetable  mould  which 
fire  consumes.  No  one  in  this  country  has  wanted 
the  tops  and  branches  of  trees,  and  lumbermen 
have  preferred  to  take  the  chance  of  almost  inevit- 
able fire  rather  than  pay  the  cost  of  having  the 
woods  cleared  up  behind  their  operations.  The 
upper  part  of  the  main  trunk  as  well  as  all  the 


branches  and  chips  and  all  unsound  logs,  the  whole 
amounting  generally  to  a  third  of  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  tree,  have  been  left  in  the  woods  to  bum  or 
rot ;  while  in  the  case  of  Hemlock  it  is  only  within 
a  comparatively  recent  time  that  any  use  of  the  tree 
except  the  bark  has  been  made.  In  districts  in 
Maine  now,  however,  the  tops  and  large  branches 
of  the  trees  are  gathered  ;  and  the  wood,  from  which 
the  knots  and  sapwood  is  first  removed,  is  tho- 
roughly steamed  to  extract  all  resinous  matter,  and 
is  then  ground  into  dry  pulp.  If  it  is  profitable  in 
Maine  to  do  this,  it  will  doubtless  prove  profitable 
in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  forest  fires  may,  perhaps,  in  time 
be  eliminated  in  this  way. 

The  Goat  Moth. — The  goat  moth  caterpillar, 
which  does  much  damage  to  large  trees,  especially 
Birches,  may  be  destroyed  by  boring  after  them, 
and  filling  up  their  holes  with  paraffin  and  lime. 
The  trunk  should  be  well  dusted  with  lime,  and  the 
trees  well  watched  throughout  the  summer  for  any 
stragglers  that  may  have  escaped.  Coal-tar  has 
been  recommended  as  a  remedy,  as  it  gets  under 
the  bark  and  into  the  wood  of  the  trees,  and 
destroys  them  rapidly.  In  some  valleys  where 
Poplar  trees  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  a 
positive  scourge.  There  is,  however,  a  simple  way 
of  preventing  the  mischief ;  it  consists  in  daubing 
the  bases  of  the  young  trees  every  two  years  with 
coal-tar.  A  ring  of  this  liquid  painted  on  each  tree 
vjill  have  the  desired  effect,  as  the  caterpillars  dread 
it  like  the  plague. — Q. 

A  monster  Pine. — I  have  worked  in  the  forest 
among  this  timber  for  several  years,  have  cut  many 
hundreds  of  trees,  and  seen  many  thousands,  but 
have  never  found  one  larger  than  the  one  1  felled  on 
a  stream  which  emptied  into  Jackson  Lake,  near 
the  head  of  Buskahegan  stream,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Maine.  This  was  a  "  Pumpkin  Pine."  Its  trunk 
was  as  straight  and  handsomely  grown  as  a  moulded 
candle,  and  measured  G  feet  in  diameter  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  without  the  aid  of  spur  roots.  It  was 
about  9  rods  in  length,  or  144  feet,  about  65  feet  of 
which  was  free  of  limbs,  and  retained  its  diameter 
remarkably  well.  I  was  employed  about  one  hour 
and  a  quarter  felling  it.  The  afternoon  was  beauti- 
ful ;  everything  was  calm,  and,  to  me,  the  circum- 
stances were  deeply  interesting.  After  chopping 
an  hour  or  so,  the  mighty  giant,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies, which  had  withstood  the  hurricane  and  raised 
itself  in  peerless  majesty  above  all  around,  began  to 
tremble  under  the  strokes  of  a  mere  insect,  as  I 
might  appear  in  comparison  with  it.  My  heart  pal- 
pitated as  I  occasionaUy  raised  my  eyes  to  its 
pinnacle,  to  catch  the  first  indication  of  its  fall.  It 
came  down  at  last  with  a  crash  which  seemed  to 
shake  a  hundred  acres,  while  the  loud  echo  rang 
through  the  forest,  dying  away  among  the  distant 
hills.  It  had  a  hollow  in  the  butt  about  the  size  of  a 
barrel,  and  the  surface  of  the  stump  was  sufficiently 
capacious  to  allow  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  stand  upon  it. 
It  made  five  logs,  and  loaded  a  six-ox  team  three 
times.  The  butt  was  so  large  that  the  stream  did 
not  float  it  in  the  spring ;  and  when  the  drive  was 
taken  down  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  behind, 
much  to  our  regret  and  loss.  At  the  boom  that  log 
would  have  been  worth  £10. — Sjn-int/er's  Forest 
IJJe. 

"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— r^is  journal  u 
published  in  neatly  boztnd  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  fomi  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  'preserved^  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  Tliit 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  Khieh 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  vohmies.    Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  7id. 

"Hardy  Flo-weiB."— Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of 
thirtcin  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  icith  directions 
for  their  arranff' mcnt,  culture,  dx.  Fourth  and  Popuiar 
Edition,  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"  The  Garden  Annual  and  Dirtctory"  for  1889 

7cill  contain  a  Cmnptete  Litt  of  GentUiaca's  Seats,  their 
Afli^fV  and  Gardeners  :  List  of  the  A'ursery  Trade,  uith  a  new 
List  of  the  American  Trade,  All  chavges  of  address,  uith  appli- 
cations for  adnrtisin<r  spaces,  to  be  stnt  at  once  to  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Garden  Annual,"  Mr.  JamcsFtood,  37,  ^outkamiHon  Street, 
strand,  London. 

London  :  87,  &>ul/iai»]>ton  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 
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"  Tliia  is  an  Art 
■Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


but 


PEARS. 
Once  more  the  Pear  season  is  upon  ua  ;  indeed 
already  some  of  the  most  precocious  and  fleeting 
varieties  have  passed,  or  are  passing  away. 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  this  year,  with  us,  is 
much  larger  and  better  in  quality  than  it  was 
last  season,  proving  at  once  that  planting  very 
early  sorts  against  south,  or  west  walls  even,  is 
a  mistake,  especially  when  such  a  number  of 
really  fine  late  varieties  cannot  be  grown  to 
maturity  without  their  heat-absorbing  and  shel- 
tering aid.  Dunmore,  again,  a  very  old  Pear, 
seldom  met  with  in  catalogues  or  gardens, 
unless  they  are  old  and  the  trees  antiquated, 
this  cold  wet  season  against  a  limestone  wall 
facing  east  is  large,  bright,  and  much  better  than 
I  have  seen  it  for  some  years.  But  what  of  this, 
when  we  know  from  past  experience  that  a  great 
number  of  our  fine  dessert  kinds  grown  against 
south  or  west  walls  will  barely  remain  fresh  and 
plump  for  a  single  month  after  they  reach  the 
shelves  in  the  fruit  room  ?  Well,  I  think  this 
fact  shows  that  Pears  are  as  fickle  as  our  climate ; 
that  these  very  early  sorts  should  always  be 
grown  as  bushes,  pyramids,  or  standards,  that 
is  if  we  would  have  them  of  fair  size,  brown, 
russety,  and  worth  eating.  Further,  it  shows 
that  some  of  them  may  have  been  banned  with 
a  bad  name,  simply  through  over-kindness  when 
roughing  it  in  the  breeze,  although  detracting 
somewhat  from  their  size,  might  have  added 
considerably  to  their  eating  qualities.  Pears, 
after  all  has  been  said  for  and  against  them,  are 
intended  for  eating,  and  sensible  judges,  whilst 
admiring  size,  wiU  never  be  carried  away  by  this 
quality  alone  unless  the  big,'  bright  russetless 
examples  are  in  other  respects  equal  to  good 
brown  samples,  which  keep  longer  and  eat  firm 
and  buttery.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  for  anyone 
to  say  what  the  Chiswick  conference  and  gather- 
ing together  of  fruit  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  likely  to  bring  forth,  but  crops  of  Pears  gene- 
rally having  been  reported  good,  the  show 
should  be  a  very  good  one.  If  so,  the  season 
now  passing  away  having  been  cold  and  sunless, 
the  jurists  should  test  by  flavour  as  well  as  by 
appearance.  By  this  means  the  years  1887  and 
1888  having  presented  extremes  as  opposite  as 
the  poles.  Pears  which  were  bad  last  season  and 
prove  good  this  may  certainly  be  marked  ofi' 
for  future  culture  as  standards  or  bushes. 
Varieties,  on  the  other  hand,  that  were  good 
last  year  and  bad  this  season,  should  be 
recommended  for  wall  culture.  In  this  way, 
independently  of  the  opportunity  which  will  be 
given  to  producers  and  consumers  for  ventilat- 
ing their  grievances,  the  third  conference  inau- 
gurated by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
should  prove  a  godsend  to  those,  notably  the 
editor  of  The  Garden,  who  are  now  tryuig  to 
pare  down  fat  catalogues  by  making  short  lists 
of  select  varieties,  alike  good  in  hot  and  dry, 
cold  and  wet  seasons.  If  this  is  the  only  out- 
come, the  conference  will  not  have  been  held  in 
vain,  as  two  such  remarkable  seasons  may  not 
fall  together  again  in  a  lifetime.  W.  C. 


Cyrtanthus  sanguineus.— A  potful  of  bulbs 
named  Cyrtanthus  sangainens  is  now  flowering 
at  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk.  As  the  flower  is 
new  to  me,  and,  moreover,  remarkably  beautiful,  I 
send  jou  this  short  notice  of  it  in  case  of  its  being 


new  to  other  readers  of  The  Gabden.  Unlike 
other  Cyrtanthi,  this  flower  is  widely  expanded, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  bloom  of  VaUota  purpurea,  and 
of  a  most  brilliant  orange-red  colour.  Its  throat 
is  large  and  Eucharis-like,  creamy-yellow  in  tone, 
shading  to  green  at  the  base.  The  stamens  are 
adhesive  to  the  throat  nearly  up  to  its  month, 
where  they  curve  evenly  on  each  side  to  the  pistil, 
giving  a  marked  character  to  the  flower,  which  is 
enhanced  by  a  deep  red  stripe  between  each  stamen 
in  the  throat.  So  far  the  flower-stem  has  only  pro- 
duced one  flower  on  each  bulb,  but,  judging  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  bulbs  have  grown,  it  seems 
probable  the  scape  will  be  many-flowered.  Even 
under  these  circumstances,  the  effect  of  a  potful  is 
more  brilliant  than  the  favourite  VaUota  purpurea. 
The  bulbs,  which  are  evergreen,  were  sent  last  year 
from  Natal  by  a  friend  who  had  himself  collected 
them.— E.  H.  W. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

ROSES  IN  1888. 

Extremes  meet ;  consequently  everybody  ought 
to  have  known  that  next  to  a  summer  of  almost 
continuous  sunshine  and  consecutive  fine  days 
there  would  come  a  season  of  cloud  and  storm 
and  uninterrupted  wet ;  yet  most  people  ap- 
peared surprised  at  the  dogged  persistence  of 
the  rain  during  the  June  and  July  (it  is  absurd 
to  call  it  the  summer)  of  1888,  and  very  few 
roaarians  seemed  really  pleased.  Poor  Roses  ! 
When  will  they  ever  get  the  weather  they  want  ? 
First,  it  is  too  incessantly  hot  and  dry,  and  then 
it  is  far  too  wet  and  cold,  whUe  the  longed-for 
perfect  Rose  season  seems  as  far  off  as  the 
millenium. 

The  plants  wintered  remarkably  well,  for 
though  the  cold  was  long-continued  it  was  never 
very  severe,  there  being  hardly  more  than  20° 
of  frost  on  any  occasion,  and  the  long  winter 
was  followed  by  a  late  chilly  spring,  which  kept 
the  plants  back  and  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
means  of  tiding  them  safely  over  the  dangerous 
period  of  spring  frosts— a  time  when  rosarians 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  dreaded  visitation  was 
this  year  of  a  comparatively  mild  character, 
some  8"  of  frost  on  the  27th  of  AprU  being  the 
most  serious  drop  in  the  temperature,  and  at 
that  time  the  growth  of  the  Roses  was  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  much  injured,  so  that 
early  in  the  year  there  appeared  every  prospect 
of  a  tine,  or  at  any  rate  a  normal.  Rose  season. 
The  wood  had  been  magnificently  ripened  by 
the  continuous  sunshine  of  1887,  and  was  found 
at  pruning  time  to  have  been  uninjured  by 
frost,  the  early  growth  was  not  cut  off,  and 
everything  was  full  of  promise.  It  soon,  how- 
ever, became  apparent  that,  after  the  drought 
of  the  previous  summer  and  the  comparatively 
rainless  winter,  the  dryness  of  the  spring  was 
being  too  long  continued,  and  the  Roses  began 
to  suffer.  Some  rain  fell  during  the  first  week 
in  May,  and  the  trees  began  to  grow  a  little, 
but  the  rest  of  the  month  was  almost  rainless  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  in  the  incessant 
perishing  east  winds  all  growth  seemed  to  be 
arrested,  or  even  to  be  going  back  in  the  case  of 
the  climbing  Teas,  Ac,  whose  young  shoots  be- 
came yellowed  and  withered  looking. 

By  the  first  week  in  June  all  the  chief  Rose 
pests,  with  the  exception  of  aphides,  were  very 
prevalent.  Grubs  and  caterpillars  in  immense 
numbers  necessitated  constant  watching  and 
hand-picking,  and  both  mildew  and  red  rust 
contributed  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  foliage. 
Presumably  the  early  and  abundant  presence  of 
these  tiresome  visitors  was  attributable  to  the 
abnormal    dryness    of    the    previous   summer. 


which  favoured  all  reproductive  processes,  both 
insect  and  fimgoid,  and  to  the  dry  spring,  which 
was  additionally  favourable  to  their  further  de- 
velopment. 

At  last,  after  a  glorious  4th  of  June,  rain  fell 
in  considerable  quantity,  the  amount  of  growth 
on  the  Rose  trees  seemed  doubled  and  trebled 
almost  instantly  as  if  by  magic,  and  again  the 
hopes  of  Rose  growers  were  high.  "  Now,  with 
a  week's  rain  and  then  some  hot  weather,  there 
will  be  a  glorious  season,"  was  the  generally  ex- 
pressed opinion. 

But,  unfortunately,  having  turned  the  tap 
on,  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  like  the  distra\ight 
heroine  in  Lecocq's  celebrated  opera,  "  forgot 
to  turn  it  ofi^  again,"  and  while  during  four  of 
the  six  weeks  between  April  the  23rd  and  June 
the  4th  rain  only  fell  on  one  day  of  the  week, 
between  the  4th  of  June  and  the  23rd  of  July 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty-two  wet  days. 

Well  might  disappointed  Rose  growers  en- 
dorse the  dictum  of  a  great  botanist  who  had 
travelled  all  over  the  world,  and  who  when 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  climate  re- 
marked, "  Well,  on  the  whole,  I  think  climate's 
a  failure." 

The  first  Rose  did  not  blow  until  the  27th  of 
May,  and  then  it  was  only  the  thomless  Rose 
(R.  alpina),  the  usually  early  Teas  on  the  walls 
not  putting  in  an  appearance  until  several  days 
later.  Of  these,  Marc'chal  Niel,  although  so 
late,  was  still  the  first,  opening  on  the  29th  of 
May,  and  Rubens  followed  on  the  30th.  Be- 
fore June  was  a  week  old  these  were  joined  by 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Grace 
Darling,  several  of  the  species,  such  as  rugosa 
and  its  varieties,  pulverulenta  alba,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  that  grand  early  climbing  Rose, 
Fortune's  Yellow.  The  absence  of  many  early 
Roses  this  year  made  the  extreme  beauty  of 
Fortune's  Yellow  especially  conspicuous,  and  it 
was  so  far  advantaged  by  the  cool  weather  that 
prevailed  at  the  time,  that  its  flowering  was 
prolonged  over  a  period  of  three  weeks.  Several 
growers  endeavoured,  by  exhibiting  cut  blooms 
and  by  other  means,  to  draw  attention  to  this 
charming  and  unique  Rose,  to  which  the  other- 
wise disappointing  season  of  1888  will  have 
rendered  some  service,  if  only  by  obtaining  for 
it  the  recognition  it  so  thoroughly  deserves. 

A  little  later  on,  the  single  Austrian  Briers, 
especially  the  Copper  Rose  (R.  punicea),  were 
grand.  All  these  brown-wooded  Roses  seem  to 
revel  in  a  hot  season  to  ripen  their  growth  well, 
and  then  they  blossom  with  the  most  amazing 
freedom.  The  single  varieties  were  very  little 
injured  by  the  rain,  and  they  also  continued  in 
flower  for  a  long  while,  owing  to  the  dull  weather. 
The  semi-double  Harrison's  Yellow  was  good,  but 
the  Persian  Yellow,  being  so  much  fuller,  and 
also  blooming  later,  and  being  thereby  caught  in 
the  rain,  was  for  once  the  least  attractive  of  the 
family.  The  great  masses  of  bloom  of  the  single 
Rosa  multiflora  stood  the  rough  weather  far 
better  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and,  in 
fact,  the  singles  generally  were  very  fairly  in 
character,  the  most  conspicuous  being  R.  ma- 
crantha,  R.  indica  (especially  Harpur  Crewe's 
beautiful  variety),  R.  rubrifolia,  R.  rugosa  alba, 
R.  Brunonis,  and  R.  lucida.  Hebe's  Lip 
flowered  most  abundantly,  as  usual,  but  lacked 
sunshine  for  the  full  development  of  the  rich 
colour  on  the  margins  of  the  petals.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  see  this  Rose  so  well  and  largely 
exhibited  in  the  class  for  garden  Roses  at  the 
National  Rose  Society's  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  also  that  best  of  all  the  striped 
Roses,  Rosa  mundi,  was  very  extensively  staged, 
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although  in  a  good  many  instances  under  the 
misnomer  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  Rose  shows,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
very  disappointing.  At  some  of  the  earliest 
fixtures,  before  the  rain  had  become  chronic, 
the  blooms  were  very  fine,  notably  the  cele- 
brated Oxford  Teas,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  magnificent  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Na- 
daUlac,  which  are  now  annually  looked  for,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Prince, 
somewhat  lacked  the  wonderful  richness  and 
depth  of  colour  which  characterised  them  in  the 
two  previous  summers.  At  one  or  two  of  the 
latest  shows,  also,  the  Roses  were  very  fine,  but 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  July  steady  rain, 
varied  by  thunder-showers  and  hailstorms,  with 
an  almost  continuously  low  temperature,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  anything  like  first-rate 
quality  in  the  blooms. 

It  had   been  anticipated  that  the  display  of 
Teas   at   the   National   Rose    Society's   Metro- 
politan Exhibition  would  have  far  surpassed  in 
extent  that  of  either  1880  or  1887,  splendid  as 
were  the   displays   made  in  both  those  years  ; 
and  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  judges 
would  find  the  most  serious  part  of  their  labours 
in  adjudicating  upon  the  great  classes  set  apart 
for  Teas  and  Noisettes  only.     But  in  the  event 
the  flowers  were  found  to  have  suSered  muchfrom 
the  bad  weather,  and  though  the  exhibits  of  the 
larger  growers  were  sufliciently  numerous,  the 
quality  of    the   blooms   was   sadly    below   the 
average.     Generally  there  was  a  great  absence 
of  light-coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  nearly  all 
the  full,  delicately  tinted  floorers,  such  as  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Duchesse   de   Vallombrosa, 
and  Her  Majesty,  being,  of  course,  hopelessly 
dirtied  by  the  rain  ;  but  at  the  same  time  very 
good  examples  were  seen  of  many  of  the  crim- 
son and  dark  Roses.     As  indicating  the  varie- 
ties that  may  be  best  relied  on  in  a  wet  season, 
it   may  be  useful  to  give   the  names  of  some 
of  those  most  prominently  exhibited  at  some  of 
the  shows  held  during  the  rainiest  part  of  the 
season.      These   were   A.  K.   Williams,   Prince 
Arthur,    Baroness    Rothschild,    Camille    Ber- 
nardiu.    Dr.    Andry,    Mary    Bennett,    Dupuy 
Jamain,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lane,  Ella  Gordon,  Prangois  Michelon,  Duchess 
of    Bedford,    General   Jacqueminot,   Heinrich 
Schultheis,  .Jean  Soupert,  Lord  Bacon,  Crown 
Prince,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire, 
Marie    Finger,     Suzjnne-Marie     Rodocanachi, 
Marie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Merveille  de 
Lyon  (by  far  the  best  white  Hybrid  Perpetual 
for   exhibition   in  wet  weather),   Mrs.    George 
Dickson,  Etienne  Levet,  Thomas  Mills,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Victor  Hugo,  Xavier   Olibo,  Charles 
Lamb,    Garden    Favourite,    Gloire    Lyonnaise 
(frequently  exhibited    in    great   beauty),   Earl 
Dufferin,    Lady   Helen   Stewart,    Mme.   Henri 
Pereire,    Mrs.    John   Laing,   and   early  in  the 
season  Alphonse  Soupert.     Eclair  also  has  been 
lietter  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  the  same 
may  be   said   cf   Duke   of   Albany.      Caroline 
SwaUes  was  very  useful  ;  but  among  the  lights, 
Mr.  Bennett's  Viscountess  Folkestone  bore  the 
j)alm,  for,  in  spite  of  its  delicate  colouring,  ihe 
(lowers  never  varied  in  all  the   wet,  and  were 
constantly  seen  in  the  greatest  beauty. 

In  the  garden  Roses  were  seen  to  less  advan- 
tage than  for  a  good  many  years,  the  Teas 
especially  presenting  a  very  indilierent  appear- 
ance. No  varieties,  however,  looked  brighter 
and  better  than  A.  K.  William.",  Baronfss 
Rothschild  and  its  three  white  varieties,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Suzanne-Marie 
Rodocinachi  (very  briyht  pure  rose  and  most 
constant).  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Ella  Gordon, 
Cannes  la  Coquette,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Marie 


Finger,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Annie  Laxton, 
Alphonse  Soupert,  and  Lady  Helen  Stewart — 
all  erect-growing  and  conspicuous  Roses,  that 
stood  boldly  up  in  the  beds  in  defiance  of  all 
storms. 

There  was  little  of  novelty  to  note  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  exhibitions,  which  pro- 
ceeded on  the  usual  well-known  lines,  but  it  was 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  interest  in  the 
classes  for  Moss  Roses  and  for  garden  Roses 
at  the  National  Rose  Society's  great  show  was 
more  than  maintained  ;  while  in  the  competi- 
tion for  buds  of  varieties  suitable  for  button-hole 
bouquets  there  was  ample  evidence  that  at  last 
growers  generally  are  realising  the  fact  that  Ma 
Capucine,  Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  and 
varieties  of  similar  type  are  without  doubt  the 
button-hole  Roses. 

The  new  Roses  that  were  prominent  at  the 
shows  were  not  very  numerous,  but  were  a  good 
deal  above  the  average  in  interest.  Of  those  of 
1885-80,  Her  Majesty,  which  was  expected  to 
be  everywhere,  was  magnificent  early  in  the 
season,  but  in  the  wet  disappeared  almost  en- 
tirely, as  could  only  be  expected  in  a  Rose  so 
full  and  so  tender  in  colour.  The  Bride  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone  were  finely  and  exten- 
sively exhibited,  and  a  few  good  blooms  were 
seen  of  Clara  Cochet  and  Comtesse  de  Frigneuse. 
Of  the  1880-87  Roses,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Earl 
Dufferin,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
and  Princess  Beatrice  were  very  conspicuous, 
and  all  first-rate.  A  very  handsome  dark  Rose, 
Madame  Henri  Pereire,  was  also  a  good  deal 
shown,  and  should  be  valuable,  the  others  most 
often  seen  being  Silver  Queen,  Chateau  des  Ber- 
geries  (Tea),  Comte  de  Paris,  Madame  Bois,  and 
Madame  Edouard  de  Bonnieres  de  Wierre,  a 
name  which  had  probably  better  be  at  once 
curtailed  to  Madame  de  Wierre. 

Some  fine  weather  in  September  has  done  its 
best  to  make  amends  for  the  dripping,  disap- 
pointing Rose  time,  and  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
blooms  of  the  Tea-scented  Roses  has  been  one 
result — another,  and  perhaps  a  more  important 
one,  being  the  ripening  of  the  immense  growth 
made  by  the  plants.  No  doubt  many  esta- 
blished Rose  trees  that  had  suffered  in  last 
year's  drought  have  benefited  by  the  rainy  wea- 
ther, which  has  also  afforded  many  southern 
growers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
dark  Roses  in  unusual  beauty  ;  but,  like  Mr. 
Gilbert's  policeman,  "taking  one  consideration 
with  another,"  rosarians  in  general  will  in  all 
probability  not  desire  for  a  long  time  to  come 
to  experience  such  another  Rose  season  as  that 
of  1888. 


could  hardly,  without  lahels,  be  diBtinguished  one 
from  the  other,  "  so  great  is  the  resemblance  between 
these  three  kinds  "  !  It  would  be  possible,  no  doubt, 
at  times  to  find  blooms  which  many  growers  might 
think  were  either  White  Baroness  or  MerveiUe  de 
Lyon,  though  the  two  are  distinct  enough  as  garden 
plants.  But  Helen  Paul  is  a  flesh-coloured  Rose  of 
Victor  Verdier  race,  quite  without  the  Baroness'  cha- 
racteristic power  of  opening  clean  in  the  wet,  and 
most  nearly  resembling  its  raiser's  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Jules  Finger. 

Souvenir  de  Victor  Hugo  (Pemet,  1885).— 
The  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  this  name  is  a  wonderfully 
free  autumnal.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower  in  its 
class — of  Victor  Verdier  race — the  foliage  large  and 
handsome,  and  apparently  able  to  resist  mildew,  as  it 
looks  always  green  and  fresh.  Even  if  it  should  not 
prove  quite  large  enough  for  exhibition  it  is  certainly  a 
very  pleasing  garden  Rose,  bright,  free,  and  with  a 
beautifully  smooth  petal. 

Bosa  rugosa  and  its  white  variety. — These 
are  very  striking  j  ust  now  in  a  border  at  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  where  they  form  a  background 
to  Gladioli  and  other  flowering  plants.  Not  only  are 
both  flowering,  but  many  of  the  berries  are  nearly 
coloured,  and  so  blossom  and  fruit  alike  are  on  the 
plants  at  the  same  time.  Rosa  rngosa  appears  to 
be  a  perpetual  flowerer.  Gardeners  seem  to  be 
awakening  to  the  value  of  E.  rugosa  as  a  decorative 
plant,  and  the  fact  that  it  affords  a  double  period 
of  service  in  their  flower  and  fruit  is  an  additional 
reason  for  planting  it.  One  of  the  best  hedges  of 
R.  ragosa  I  have  jet  seen  is  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons'  nursery  at  Reading.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
the  open  ground  in  a  long  line,  and  in  two  years  it 
germinated,  and  now  the  plants  have  grown  into  a 
stout  thick  hedge  and  they  bloom  with  remarkable 
freedom.  If  the  stems  of  this  species  are  not  too 
spiny,  I  should  think  it  would  make  an  excellent 
covert  plant.  Its  dense  growth  close  to  the  ground 
constitutes  it  a  good  subject  to  plant  as  a  low  shelter 
hedge,  and  in  this  respect  it  could  be  made  useful 
where  sweeping  winds  are  found  to  be  of  a  hurtful 
character.— R.  D. 


SSORT  NOTES.— ROSMa. 


Monsieur  Ifomaii. — During  the  last  week  of 
September  some  three  dozen  flowers  of  fair  quality  were 
cut  from  a  group  of  fifteen  small  plants  of  this  very 
free-blooming  variety,  which  although  its  growth  is 
short  makes  a  sturdy  plant,  and  its  exceptional  free- 
dom in  autumn  seems  to  be  rather  too  commonly  over- 
looked. At  the  same  time  there  were  cut  half  a  dozen 
capital  blooms  from  a  dwarf  plant  of  another  Rose  that 
was  sent  out  at  the  same  time  as  JF.  Neman  in  18()6, 
namely,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

Sombreuil  is  a  very  free  autumnal,  but  is  far  too 
much  of  a  Bourbon  to  deserve  to  be  allowed  to  rank 
among  the  pure  Teas.  The  same  thine  has  before  now 
been  urged  about  Comte  de  Paris.  No  ijuestion  over 
arises  about  those  Bourbon  Teas,  which  lack  the  re- 
fined beauty,  both  in  flower  and  plant,  of  the  best  type 
of  Tea  Rose  at  the  exhibitions,  because  they  possess 
the  eminently  Bourbon  characteristic  of  almost  inva- 
rialily  throwing  rough  and  worthless  flowers  in  the 
Bumirier,  although  attractive  in  the  autumn.  Nover- 
theli'SP,  if  they  are  to  be  admitted,  why  should  Mrs. 
Bosanqnet,  for  instance,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
be  exrjluded  ? 

In  Thk  Gardkn,  August  4  (p.  97),  occurs  a  sur- 
prising note,  to  the  effect  that  White  Baroness,  Helen 
Paul,   and  Merveille  de  Lyon  growing  side  by   side, 


Henri  Ledechaux  is  just  now  very  bright ;  a  most 
telling  colour  in  the  Rose  garden  at  any  time. 

Laura  Davoust,  generally  classed  as  a  summer  Rose. 
has  lately  been  producing  some  fine  trusses  of  its  beautiful 
double  pink  flowers. 

Baroness  Rothschild,  always  a  first-rate  Rose,  though 
late  in  blooming,  ia  one  of  the  most  reliable  autumnals,  and 
all  through  September  has  been  very  fine. 

Annie  Laxton.— A  considerable  group  of  thi^  very  dis- 
tinct Rose  now  (September  :50)  presents  a  charming  appear- 
ance, all  the  plants  b^ing  covered  with  flowers  and  h«lf  open 
buds,  and  looking  almost  as  bright  as  at  the  end  of  June. 

Adam  is  a  rosy  Tea  that  blooms  most  freely  in  autumn, 
though  its  pendulous  habit  is  tomewhiit  against  it  ( ut  of 
doors.  There  is,  however,  no  more  charming  variety  for 
cultivation  as  a  standard  pot  Rose  under  glass. 

Madame  Lambard.— Blooms  of  this  Rose  now  arc 
simply  superb.  It  has  been  remarkably  good  all  through  the 
season,  but  seems  to  become  even  finer  and  more  abundant 
as  autumn  approaches. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  now  (Sept.  20)  flowering  very 
brightly  on  dwarf  plants  ;  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  blooms 
makes  them  very  conspicuous  among  the  preponderating 
light-coloured  Tea  Roses  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  Bride,  like  her  mother,  Catherine  Mermet,  give^ 
most  lovely  blooms  in  autumn.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  these  two  Teas  as  they  have  been  developed  iu 
the  recent  warm  September  weather. 

Marquise  de  Vivens  (Dubrouil,  1SS5).— The  colouring 
of  this  pretty  bad  Tea  is  even  moi-e  beautiful  now  than  in 
July,  the  white  of  the  lower  part  of  tte  petals  and  the  con- 
trasting margin  of  bright  ruse  being  more  sharply  defined. 

Boses  for  early  forcing:.-  I  want  to  force,  so  as  to 
have  them  about  the  end  of  February,  some  choice  Roses  for 
brittonholes.  Will  any  reader  kindly  give  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  best  varieties  V-T.  J.  C. 

Comtesse  Panisse  is  a  very  handsome  Tea-Ecented 
Rose  large  and  perfect  in  form  and  quality  early  in  the 
seaso'n,  and  a  good  autumnal.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that 
exbibitors  should  so  generally  neglect  this  floe  and  reliable 
variety. 

Madame  Hoste  (Guillot.  IS.sT).— Plants  of  this  new 
Tea-sceuted  Rose  tliat  were  budded  in  .lune  have  produced 
excellent  blooms  during  September  of  good  size,  foiin,  and 
pure  pale  yellow  in  colovir.  1  hero  is  no  doubt  about  its  being 
a  very  beautiful  variety. 

Max  Sing"er  (Lacharme,  Is.s.'',), — This  hybrid  multiflora 
has  bloomed  without  intertnissiini  from  the  middle  of  June, 
and  is  still  producing,  as  it  will  evidently  continue  to  do  imtil 
stopped  by  frost,  numerous  trusses  of  its  full  cherry-red 
flowers.     A  most  useful  climbing  or  pillar  Rose. 
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Merveille  de  Lyon,  the  Baroness's  most  valued 
offspring,  is  happily  as  free  as  the  type,  and  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  pure  white  blossoms  at  a  time  of  year 
when  line  Roses  are  especially  acceptable ;  and  both 
the  other  white  sports,  Mabel  Morrison  and  White 
Baroness,  are  equally  perpetual. 

The  best  red  Roses  now  (Sept.  27)  in  bloom  are 
A.  K.  Williams,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme.  Nachury,  Ca- 
mille  Bemardin,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire, 
Victor  Hugo,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  all  good  garden  Koses,  free,  vigorous,  and 
perpetual. 

Celestial  is  a  most  exquisite  summer  Rose  which 
growers  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  now  that  the 
planting  season  is  approaching.  It  is  most  free-bloom- 
ing, and  the  buds  and  half -expanded  flowers,  of  a  rosy 
flesh  tint,  are  far  more  refined  both  in  form  and  colour 
than  those  of  Maiden's  Blush. 

Hosa  Leggeriana  began  to  flower  in  the  middle 
of  June,  and  has  bloomed  without  intermission  ever 
since.  The  graceful  plant  is  still  covered  with  pure 
white  ttarry  blossoms,  and  presents  a  most  charming 
appearance,  as,  judging  from  the  number  of  buds  still 
to  expand,  it  will  continue  to  do  until  the  flowering  is 
finally  stopped  by  frost. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYITEUX. 

HOUSING   THE  PLANTS. 

Intending exhibitorsof  Chrysanthemums  should 
now  be  preparing  for  housing  some  of  the  plants. 
Much  of  the  success  gained  is  due  to  a  know- 
ledge as  to  when  each  variety  should  be 
housed.  Many  exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums 
are  not  successful,  through  the  fact  of  their 
blooms  being  either  too  early  or  too  late.  Cul- 
tivators living  in  the  south  of  England  experience 
this  very  much,  as  they  invariably  lose  many 
of  their  best  flowers  before  the  day  appointed 
arrives.  Where  a  home  show  only  has  to  be 
considered,  the  time  for  housing  the  plants  is 
not  of  80  much  importance  as  long  as  the 
plants  are  placed  under  cover  before  the  flower- 
buds  are  injured  by  early  frosts.  Where  a 
cultivator  proposes  to  exhibit  on  a  certain  date, 
housing  the  plants  is  a  most  important  point. 
Some  kinds  require  a  much  longer  time  to 
develop  the  blooms  after  they  reach  a  certain 
stage  in  the  growth  of  the  flower-buds.  Cir- 
cumstances do  not  sometimes  permit  of  the 
plants  being  housed  exactly  at  the  time  wished. 
The  locality,  too,  in  which  the  grower  resides 
has  to  be  considered.  If  it  is  a  low,  damp 
situation  the  plants  should  be  taken  inside 
earlier,  as  in  a  low-lying  district  early  frosts 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  where  the  position 
is  high,  and  consequently  drier.  Once  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  can  be  seen,  nothing  is 
gained  by  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  outside, 
because  they  will  at  that  stage  unfold  their 
florets  nearly  as  fast  out  of  doora  as  they  will 
inside.  The  tender  swelling  flower-buds  are 
easily  destroyed  by  frosts.  Therefore  buds 
which  are  more  developed  are  certain  to  be 
crippled  it  allowed  to  remain  outside  after  the 
colour  can  be  seen.  When  such  an  accident  as 
this  occurs  the  flowers  produced  are  always 
crippled,  and  the  centre  of  each  bud  is  often 
blackened,  which  prevents  the  developing  of 
the  florets  in  a  regular  manner.  Growers  who 
have  lived  in  a  district  for  some  time  know 
when  to  expect  these  early  frosts. 

If  a  show  is  to  take  place  from  the  10th  to 
the  20th  of  November,  all  plants  should  be 
housed  by  the  8th  of  October,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dates  fixed.  No  plants  are  safe 
outside  without  protection  after  the  time  named. 
Varieties  that  did  not  set  their  buds  as  eai  ly  as 
was  desired  and  all  late-flowering  kinds  should 
be  removed  inside  first,  so  that  they  have  more 
time  to  develop  than  would  be  required  had  the 
buds  been   "  taken "  at  the  desired  period  for 


each  particular  sort.  By  the  time  these  lines 
are  in  print  any  plants  of  the  Queen  type 
which  did  not  set  crown  buds  will  require  a 
position  inside  the  house,  where  they  can  have 
as  much  light  and  air  as  possible.  Of  late  va- 
rieties which  set  early  crown  buds  the  following 
are  typical  kinds  :  Grandiflorum,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Boule  d'Or,  Mabel  Ward,  Eve,  Cherub,  Golden 
Dragon,  and  Ceres.  Other  sorts  that  may  be 
termed  ordinary  flowering  November  kinds  are 
Mile.  Laoroix,  Val  d'Andorre,  Thunberg,  The 
Queen  family.  Princess  of  Wales,  Jardin  des 
Platter  and  Empress  Eugenie.  Such  kinds  as 
the  last-named  should  be  housed  early  in 
October.  Another  batch  of  varieties  which 
only  require  a  short  time  to  develop  needs 
mention,  of  which  the  Rundle  family,  Prince 
Alfred,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mr.  Bunn,  Refulgence, 
Mme.  Bertie  Rendatler,  Elaine,  and  Comte  de 
Germiny  may  be  taken  as  types.  These  may 
stay  outside  as  long  as  they  can  be  left  with 
safety  from  frosts.  Thus  it  wUl  be  seen  that  it 
is  better  to  arrange  the  removal  of  the  plants  at 
three  stated  periods,  by  reason  of  the  diflferent 
times  required  to  develop  each  variety. 

Before  housing,  the  plants  should  be  tho- 
roughly examined  for  mildew,  which  generally 
infests  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  in  autumn, 
and  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  when  on 
the  outer  surface.  The  best  remedy  is  to  lay 
the  plants  on  their  sides  and  syringe  them  as 
previously  directed.  Remove  all  dead  leaves 
and  lateral  growths  from  the  plants,  and  wash 
the  pots  clean  so  that  no  more  moisture  need  be 
given  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Any  plants 
which  show  signs  of  the  drainage  being  blocked 
should  be  seen  to  before  they  are  taken  inside. 
No  position  suits  Chrysanthemums  better  than 
vineries  or  Peach  houses  after  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered.  The  leaves  in  the  early  houses 
will  be  falling  about  the  time  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  housed,  thus  admitting  more  light  to 
the  plants.  A  span-roofed  greenhouse  is  a  capital 
place  for  them,  but  it  is  seldom  that  such  a 
house  can  be  devoted  to  the  purpose.  What- 
ever the  house  is  that  the  plants  are  to  occupy 
it  should  be  thoroughly  well  fumigated  if  there 
are  any  other  plants  which  have  to  be  placed  in 
there  along  with  the  Chrysanthemums.  This  is 
a  wise  preventive  against  green-fly,  which  at- 
tacks the  buds  and  partly  expanded  flowers,  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  proves  a  serious 
trouble  later  on  when  the  florets  are  expanding. 
Anything  done  now  at  this  stage  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  pest  is  a  distinct  gain.  The 
glass  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  all  the 
light  possible  may  fall  upon  the  plants  during 
the  dull  days  which  are  sure  to  follow  this  date 
before  the  blooms  are  thoroughly  developed. 
An  absence  of  light  to  the  plants  affects  the 
colours  of  each  kind  to  some  extent ;  the  brighter 
each  one  is,  so  much  better  will  be  the  chances  of 
success  in  close  competition.  The  manner  of 
arranging  the  plants  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances and  personal  taste  of  the  cultivator. 
Nowhere  are  Chrysanthemums  more  effective 
than  in  a  large  conservatory,  where  Pahns  are 
the  chief  feature.  Plants  of  Japanese  varieties 
of  tall  habit  of  growth  standing  among  the 
green  foliage  of  Palms  are  very  eflective. 

Where  vineries.  Peach-houses,  or  a  green- 
house are  devoted  to  them,  a  long  sloping  bank 
arrangement  is  the  best,  both  for  seeing  and 
attending  to  the  plants.  An  arrangement  of  this 
sort  admits  of  the  colours  being  arranged  in 
masses,  or  blocks  of  one  section  can  be  placed 
together  just  as  the  cultivator  fancies,  but  if 
exhibiting  is  the  chief  point  to  consider,  it  is 
wise  to  place  the  Japanese  varieties  in  a  house 
by  themselves,  so  that  more  fire  heat  can  be 


given  to  them  during  the  time  the  blooms  are 
developing.  This  section  will  stand  more  fire 
heat  than  the  incurved  varieties,  as  too  much 
heat  is  liable  to  make  the  florets  of  the  latter 
soft  and  flabby  and  induce  them  to  reflex  rather 
than  incurve.  A  little  fire  heat,  to  which  can 
be  given  a  free  circulation  of  air,  assists  the 
flowers  of  the  Japanese  section  in  developing, 
the  colours  are  brighter,  and  the  florets  come 
out  cleaner  and  more  regularly  than  they  do 
where  no  fire  heat  is  employed  at  all.  When 
all  sections  are  arranged  together,  this  addi- 
tional heat  cannot  be  given  so  freely  without 
detriment  to  others  which  do  not  require  extra 
warmth.  In  all  cases  place  the  plants  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  as  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  all  available  light  ;  the  colours  of  each 
are  by  this  means  brought  out  more  in  their 
true  character  than  they  can  be  where  the  light 
is  dift'used.  The  flower-stems  also  do  not  be- 
come drawn  up  weakly,  as  they  do  when  the 
plants  are  far  from  the  glass.  The  strength  of 
the  flower-stem  is  a  good  indication  of  what  is 
to  follow  in  the  shape  of  large  blooms.  When 
first  housed  as  much  room  should  be  given  to 
the  plants  as  is  consistent  with  the  space  at  dis- 
posal; afterwards,  when  all  are  housed,  the 
plants  may  stand  close  together.  When  ar- 
ranged in  a  solid  bank,  the  bottom  leaves  of  the 
inside  plants  quickly  turn  yellow  and  fall,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  so  much  harm  can  happen  to 
the  plants  in  consequence,  because  by  the  time 
that  takes  place  the  bottom  leaves  of  the  plants 
will  have  performed  their  work.  The  back 
walls  of  any  cool  houses  which  are  bare  in  the 
winter  may  be  utilised  by  training  some  of  the 
tallest  plants  upon  them.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  dispose  of  the  very  tall- growing  kinds,  of 
which  Thunberg  is  one,  but  in  such  a  manner 
it  is  easily  done,  and  the  plants  seem  to  thrive 
well  when  so  placed.  Watering  the  plants 
should  be  attended  to  very  carefully  when  in 
their  new  quarters.  It  is  seldom  that  the  plants 
will  need  it  more  than  once  a  day,  and  not 
always  that.  Any  water  required  should  be 
given  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  surplus  mois- 
ture resulting  from  the  application  of  water 
to  the  roots  may  have  time  to  dry  up  before 
night  comes,  when  the  house  must  be  kept 
more  closed  than  it  is  in  the  daytime.  A  dry 
atmosphere  prevents  the  spread  of  mildew  more 
than  a  close  one.  In  damp  or  foggy  weather 
less  air  may  be  admitted  and  the  hot- water  pipes 
should  be  warmed  during  the  day,  when  air  can 
be  freely  admitted,  otherwise,  when  the  outside 
temperature  and  weather  admit,  air  should  be 
freely  given  to  the  plants  night  and  day.  If 
mildew  shows  signs  of  spreading  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaves,  dust  with  sulphur  at  once. 


Late  -  struck  Chrysanthemums. — I  alluded 
some  time  since  to  a  number  of  July  cuttings  of 
the  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  which  rooted  so 
much  more  freely  on  the  inner  portions  of  the  pans 
than  on  the  outer  sides.  There  is  now  very  little 
difference  indeed  between  them ;  practically  all  are 
in  the  same  stage  with  reference  to  budding,  almost 
every  top  having  the  buds  formed.  But  I  notice  also 
that  whilst  these  late-struck  plants  should  thcs 
appear  to  be  so  precocious,  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
of  the  old  plants  from  which  these  cuttings  were 
taken  show  no  buds  yet ;  indeed,  are  fully  a  fort- 
night later.  Should  that  be  the  proper  state  of 
things  7  The  young  plants  were  under  glass  only 
long  enough  to  make  root  and  get  fairly  established 
in  the  pots.  The  old  plants  have  been  growing 
without  check  on  a  warm  border.  Has  the  conver- 
sion of  tops  into  cuttings,  and  finally  pot  plants,  a 
natural  tendency  to  promote  earlier  blooming  in  all 
cases,  or  is  this  only  an  exceptional  circumstance? 
Possibly  restricted  root-action  promotes  earlier  bud 
development.     Of  course,  those  shoots  of  the  old 
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plants  from  which  the  tops  were  taken  last  summer 
would  naturally  be  later  in  showing  bloom,  because 
of  the  loss  of  their  tops  ;  but  I  am  rather  comparing 
the  young  plants  now  with  those  tops  of  the  old 
plants  which  were  not  beheaded,  and  which  it  might 
be  expected,  having  had  from  the  first  no  check,  would 
now  be  carrying  prominent  buds.  I  observe  that 
Mr.  Molyneux  in  his  excellent  Chrysanthemum  book 
advises  the  taking  o£E  of  cuttings  for  dwarf  plants 
in  August.  Mine  were  taken  off  about  the  middle 
of  July.  I  will  try  later  propagation  next  year. — 
A.  D. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Worcester  Pearmain  Apple. — An  exception- 
ally fine  fruit  of  this  beautiful  Apple  conies  from  Mr- 
G.  Jlounsdon,  Liftou  Park  Gardens,  Devon.  We  also 
received  a  double. flowered  Begonia  of  value  for  its 
orange-red  colour. 

The  Apple  crop  in  Kent.— Our  Apple  crop  is 
very  short,  aud  the  trees  have  only  just  recovered 
themselves  from  the  attack  of  maggot  in  the  spring. 
Our  small  nursery  trees  on  Paradise  are  again  wonder- 
ful, and  our  fruit  will,  we  think,  be  finer  than  ever. — 
Geo.  Bunyakd. 

Dwarf  perennial  Sunflo'wer. — Flowers  of  a 
dwarf  Sunflower  come  from  Messrs.  Oakenhead  and 
Co.,  Cork,  and  are  of  the  usual  cheerful  yellow  colour, 
80  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  perennial  Helianthus. 
The  special  point  of  this  variety  seems  to  be  its  dwarf 
habit. 

Gladiolus  from  Zurich.  —  We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  Froebel  and  Co.,  Zurich,  a  Gladiolus  de- 
scribed by  them  as  a  cross  between  G.  Saundersi  su- 
perbus  and  G.  gandavensis.  It  seems  to  be  a  most 
useful  Gladiolus,  the  spikes  strong  and  the  flowers 
open.     The  colour  is  scarlet  with  a  mottUng  of  white. 

Hypericum  nepalense.— In  one  comer  of  the 
rockery  at  South  Lodge,  Horsham,  is  a  collection  of 
Hypericums.  When  there  recently  many  of  them 
were  in  flower,  and  we  noted  H.  nepalense  as  being 
one  of  the  very  best.  It  has  a  vigorous  shrubby  habit, 
sending  up  shoots  a  yard  high,  which  branch  freely 
and  flower  profusely. 

White  Snapdragon. — In  the  descriptive  note 
accompanying  the  faithful  woodcut  of  this  good  plant 
I  am  credited  with  being  the  raiser  of  it,  an  honour 
which  does  not  belong  to  me.  I  am  unable  to  state 
where  it  originated  ;  but  having  got  it  some  years  ago 
I  named  it,  and  finding  it  to  he  a  plant  of  merit  I  have 
sent  it  to  many  gardens  where  hardy  plants  are  wel- 
come.— J.  T.  Poi',  IHverston. 

Ijilium  auratum  in  gardens.— I  wonder  that 
more  people  do  not  grow  Lilium  auratum  in  the  open 
garden.  I  have  to-day  seen  a  splendid  lot  at  The 
Priory  Gardens  at  Warwick,  planted  out  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  all 
winter,  with  a  little  ashes  over  the  crowns.  In  one 
case  there  were  twenty-three  grand  flowers  rising  from 
a  single  bulb,  and  twenty-five  in  another  case.  A 
mat,  supported  by  stakes,  thrown  over  them  when 
in  full  bloom,  afforded  a  perfect  protection  against 
the   snow  which   fell   this  morning  (Oct.  2). — Lloyd 

EVA.N.S,   ir«Clii'ft. 

Autumnal  Crocus. — C.  speoiosus  was  our  first 
Crocus  to  bloom  this  season,  but  it  wag  very  closely 
followed  by  C.  nudiSoms  and  C.  zonatus.  Ail  are 
very  free-flowering  kinds  here,  especially  C.  pul- 
chellus,  which  is  nearly  blue  in  colour  and  most 
exquisitely  veined,  while  the  feathery  stigma  glows 
like  a  hot  coal.  On  warm,  still  days,  when  there  is 
bright  sunshine,  the  flowers  open  widely,  and  seem 
to  give  us  a  hint  of  spring  rather  than  of  the  dark 
wintry  month  which  the  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums prophesy  as  being  now  at  hand.— F.  W.  B. 

Golden  Madame  Desgrange  Chrysanthe- 
mums bedded  out. — Those  who  have  seen  a  large 
bed  of  this  beautiful  Chrysanthemum  in  bloom  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing more  lovely  at  this  season.  A  large  bed  of  it 
here,  edged  and  carpeted  with  Tutted  Pansy  La 
Brilliant,  has  made  a  very  good  effect  this  summer. 
The  Chrysanthemums  opened  their  first  blossoms 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  for  the  past  six  weeks 
the  plants  have  been  a  mass  of  flower,  and  will 
continue  for  some  time  yet.  The  soft  jellow  colour 
of  the  above  is  not  to  be  had  in  any  hardy  plant 
thit  I  know  of  at  this  time  of  year.     I  also  find  it 


most  useful  for  pots,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  so 
fine  as  it  has  been  this  autumn  in  the  flower  garden. 
Its  dwarf,  compact  habit  and  the  beautiful  colour 
of  its  flowers  should  make  it  a  most  desirable  plant 
for  bedding  out. — A.  Campbell,  T!ie  Gardens, 
Ashforil,  Cong,  Ireland. 

*„*  Excellent  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Chrysan- 
themum. We  quite  agree  that  it  is  a  desirable  plant 
for  beds.— Ed. 

A  curious  Gloxinia  flower. — I  send  you  by 
to-day's  post  a  specimen  of  Gloxinia  flower  raised 
from  seed.  You  will  observe  it  has  seven  divisions 
in  the  lip,  the  usual  number  being  five.  This  plant 
has  had  one  other  flower  with  seven,  and  all  its 
others  six.  I  have  also  one  other  plant  with  six 
and  five;  likewise  the  same  peculiar  malformation 
of  a  Dahlia  as  described  in  your  issue  of  last  week. 
— T.  W.  SWINBUENB. 

Clethra  alnifolia. — This  beautiful  flowering 
shrub  is  at  present  one  of  the  features  at  Leonards- 
lee.  It  luxuriates  along  the  woodland  walks  as  if 
it  were  a  native  shrub.  Groups  and  isolated  bushes 
are  seen  associated  with  the  nattiral  Heath  and 
Furze,  many  of  them  being  fi  feet  high  and  as  much 
through ;  while  they  are  perfectly  covered  with  the 
long  spikes  of  white  flowers,  whose  sweet  perfume 
quite  pervades  the  wood. 

The  Colchicums. — C.  autumnale,  both  pink 
and  white,  C.  byzantinum,  single  and  double,  C. 
roseum,  and,  best  of  all,  C.  speciosum  in  variety, 
are  now  in  flower.  The  best  form  of  the  last-named 
was  given  to  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Lindsay 
of  the  Edinburgh  garden  as  C.  maximum.  It  is 
very  big  and  beautiful.  Some  of  Dr.  Kegel's  bulbs 
also  vary  in  size,  colour,  and  time  of  flowering,  but 
all  are  bold  and  free  in  growth  and  blossoming. 
Even  with  rain  and  rough  winds  most  days,  C. 
speciosum  withstands  their  effects  better  than  the 
other  species,  and  is  always  bold  and  beautiful  in 
sun  or  shower. — F.  W.  B. 

A  new  bulbous  plant  named  Anoiganthns 
breviflorus  is  now  flowering  in  the  Cape  house  at 
Kew  and  is  worth  special  notice,  as  its  flowers  are 
of  such  a  beautiful  colour.  It  has  a  round  bulb 
like  a  Neiine,  and  at  flowering  time  the  leaves  com- 
mence to  push  up.  The  flower-stem  of  the  Kew 
plant  is  about  a  foot  high  and  carries  a  cluster  of 
eight  flowers  and  buds.  The  flowers  are  erect,  about 
the  size  and  form  of  those  of  Agapanthus,  and  of 
an  unusually  bright  shade  of  yeUow,  canary  colour 
in  fact.  It  is,  we  believe,  quite  new,  and  being  so 
attractive  will  most  likely  be  heard  of  in  the  future, 
and  possibly  it  may  prove  of  value  to  hybridisers. 

Anomatheca  grandiflora.  —  This  beautiful 
new  bulbous  plant  from  South  Africa  is  at  present 
in  flower  at  Kew  in  the  open  border  in  front  of  the 
Victoria  regia  house,  where  it  seems  to  flourish  ad- 
mirably. Compared  with  those  of  the  tolerably 
well-known  A.  omenta  (quite  a  gem  among  bulbs), 
the  flowers  are  three  or  four  times  larger,  being 
Ij  inches  across.  The  form  is  much  the  same,  and 
so  is  the  colour,  except  that  the  carmine-crimson  of 
the  sepals  is  perhaps  brighter,  while  the  three 
lowermost  sepals  are  heavily  blotched  with  maroon- 
crimson.  It  is  a  very  showy  and  altogether 
desirable  bulb.  The  foliage  is  broader  than  that  of 
A.  omenta,  and  probably  the  bulbs  are  larger, 
Should  it  prove  suitable  for  open-air  culture  in  wall 
borders,  its  value  as  a  beautiful  flowering  plant  will 
be  increased. 

Khipsalis  Cassytha. — I  send  you  a  sprig  or 
two  of  a  plant  under  the  above  name,  and  which  I 
think  is  a  plant  not  much  grown,  nor  perhaps 
very  generally  known.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
curious  plants  will  do  well  to  grow  it.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  Cactus  family,  and  is  of  a 
slender,  pendulous  growth,  which  is  destitute  of 
leaves.  Its  habit  is  dwarf,  not  exceeding  1  foot  in 
height,  the  flowers  being  insignificant  and  scarcely 
discernible,  but  its  berries,  or  I  should  say  fruit, 
when  ripe  are  very  ornamental,  and  last  in  perfection 
a  long  time.  The  plant  makes  very  few  roots,  and 
therefore  needs  only  a  small  pot.  Mine  are  growing 
in  5inch  and  :!-inch  size,  and  good  drainage  should 
be  provided.  It  must  be  potted  firmly  in  mortar 
rubbish  and  loam  in  equal  proportions,  and  if  a 


handful  of  dry  cow  manure  is  added,  the  plant  wUl  be 
a  deeper  green  and  the  berries  come  finer.  It  is  a 
greenhouse  plant,  and  should  be  kept  rather  dry  in 
winter.— T.  R.  F. 

*«*  An  interesting  and  most  singular  plant,  with 
berries  almost  as  large  and  ornamental  as  those  of  the 
Mistletoe.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropics,  and  intro- 
duced as  far  back  as  1758.  A  plate  of  it  is  given  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  3080). — Ed. 

Picea  Webbiana  coning  in  Ireland. — I  send 
you,  from  Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Marlay,  Belvedere  House, 
MuUingar,  two  cones  of  Picea  Webbiana,  taken 
from  a  tree  about  16  feet  high.  As  I  believe  it  is 
very  rare  to  see  this  Picea  coning  in  this  country,  I 
thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  you. — C. 

*»*  A  vigorous,  healthy  shoot,  bearing  two  cones, 
of  Picea  Webbiana,  a  tree  all  admire  for  its  exceed- 
ing beauty,  though  somewhat  sombre  when  seen  in 
its  Himalayan  home.  It  was  introduced  in  1822 
from  the  Himalayas,  where  on  the  mountain  slopes 
it  forms  dense  forests  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet, 
and  it  also  forms  part  of  the  vegetation  of  Afghan- 
istan. It  grows  to  a  height  of  90  feet,  and  in  India 
is  regarded  as  of  considerable  economic  value. 
There  are  several  fine  examples  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  a  good  specimen  is  a  picture  of 
vigorous  growth,  the  gloominess  of  which  is  relieved 
by  the  silvery  underside  of  the  linear  leaves. — Ed. 


Books. 


THE  ORCHID  ALBUM. 
The  September  number  of   this  book  is  just  to 
hand,  and  contains  excellent  figures  of  the  foUowing 
plants; — 

Oncidium  inteembdium. — This  is  a  beautiful 
and  showy  plant,  introduced  to  cultivation  upwards 
of  fifty  years  ago,  but  yet  very  rare  in  this  country. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  which 
has  not  contributed  largely  to  the  embellishment  of 
our  Orchid  house.  This  species,  however,  is  a  great 
beauty.  It  produces  a  large  panicle  bearing  many 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  profusely 
spotted  and  barred  with  chestnut-brown.  It  re- 
quires the  heat  of  the  intermediate  house  and  en- 
joys an  abundance  of  light.  It  deserves  searching 
for  in  its  native  country. 

L^LIA  PURPUBATA   BLENHBIMBN&IS. — This  is  a 

very  richly-coloured  form  of  the  old  L.  purpurata, 
and  bloomed  by  Mr.  WhiUans  at  Blenheim.  Al- 
though not  an  extra  large  flower,  it  is  very  highly 
coloured  and  very  distinct.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  blush  rose,  streaked  with  deep  rose-purple, 
the  petals  being  much  the  deeper  coloured.  The 
lip  is  wholly  deep  rose,  the  front  lobe  intense 
dark  purple,  the  apical  portion  being  deep  rose 
veined  with  purple. 

Beassia  Keiliana  tristis. — This  is  Professor 
Reichenbach's  name  for  what  is  really  a  very  hand- 
some form  of  the  species.  I  am  glad  to  see  so 
much  interest  of  late  being  centred  in  the  species 
and  varieties  of  this  old  genus,  which  were  amongst 
the  first  serious  cares  of  my  early  Orchid  days.  The 
plant  under  notice  produces  a  many-flowered  ra- 
ceme of  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are 
of  a  deep  umber-brown,  the  lip  being  pale  yellow, 
spotted  on  the  disc  with  a  few  brown  spots.  It  re- 
quires the  heat  of  the  intermediate  house. 

Odontoolossum  vexillarium  roseum.  —  A 
very  pretty  variety  of  a  highly  popular  species, 
taken  from  a  specimen  flowered  in  the  grand  collec- 
tion of  the  Comte  de  Germiny  in  Normandy,  and 
well  worthy  of  record.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
all  of  the  same  soft  clear  rose  colour  as  the  lip ;  the 
base  of  the  lip  is  stained  with  yellow,  streaked  with 
red,  the  yellow  being  separated  from  the  rose  colour 
with  a  band  of  white.  This  is  a  most  free-flowering 
plant,  and  recently  many  excellent  and  striking 
varieties  have  been  introduced  which  will  be  worthy 
of  similar  record.  This  species,  as  we  have  recently 
noted  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  is  grown  by 
Mr.  Vincent,  the  gardener  to  the  Comte  de  Ger- 
miny, in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  under 
this  treatment  his  plants  thrive  remarkably  well. 

W.  H.  G. 
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WEST  DEAN  PARK. 
West  Dean  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  G. 
Bower,  is  five  miles  from  Chichester,  and  within 
a  mile  of  Singleton  Station.  The  mansion,  com- 
posed entirely  of  flint,  has  a  frontage  of  300 
feet  and  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  having  been 
buUt  by  Lord  Selsey  in  1804.  It  is  situated 
in  a  pleasant  valley  of  the  Downs,  is  siir- 
rounded  and  sheltered  by  chalk  hills,  and  is 
most  luxuriantly  wooded.  It  has  a  fine  park  of 
varied  scenery  and  undulating  surface,  great 
groves  of  Beech,  and  fine  isolated  specimens  of 
Limes  and  Horse  Chestnuts.  Upon  the  lawn 
stand  various  specimen  trees  that  are  interest- 
ing, a  very  fine  Tulip  tree  close  to  the  house 
deserving  special  notice.  There  were  also  two 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  Fem-leaved  Beech, 


things  at  every  turn.  Groups  of  hardy  flowers 
forming  margins  to  some  of  the  plantations 
were  very  effective,  but  without  doubt  the  most 
striking  of  all  were  great  masses,  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  grounds,  of  the  Goat's-beard  Spirtoa 
(S.  Aruncus).  In  these  situations  it  grew  nearly 
6  feet  high,  and  carried  immense  panicles  of 
flowers.  Plants  such  as  this  should  be  more 
freely  used  than  they  are,  for  being  of  vigorous 
habit  they  need  little  attention,  and  make  a 
welcome  break  to  the  usually  hard,  formal 
margins  of  shrubbery  plantations. 

Evergreen  Oaks  do  well  here,  and  there  are 
some  very  fine  trees.  A  little  stream  that  flows 
down  through  the  park  enters  the  lower  portion 
of  the  grounds,  and  along  its  banks  grow  hardy 
Ferns  in  wild  luxuriance.     The  broad  sheets  of 


ture.  It  is  some  distance  from  the  house,  the 
park  intervening.  In  reality  it  is  an  immense 
area  of  natural  wood  cleared  of  the  underbrush, 
and  planted  with  Rhododendrons  and  other  trees. 
The  flowering  of  the  Rhododendrons  was  over, 
but,  judging  from  the  extensive  area  they  cover, 
their  remarkable  vigour  and  size,  the  scene  in 
the  blooming  season  must  be  of  the  most  bril- 
liant description.  This  place  is  thrown  open  to 
the  public  when  the  Rhododendrons  are  in 
bloom.  Here  are  also  many  beautiful  trees 
growing  up  among  the  Rhododendrons.  The 
Hemlock  Spruce  is  represented  by  several  good 
specimens  doing  remarkably  well.  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  C.  macrocarpa,  and  large  examples 
of  Thuja  Lobbi  are  also  here — a  type  of  tree- 
growth,  pleasing  in  comparison  with  the  larger 
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each  having  a  large  well-developed  head  with 
branches  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground.  Even 
at  some  distance  the  trees  were  conspicuous, 
forming  large,  thick  mounds  of  elegant,  grace- 
ful greenery.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  tree  that 
deserves  to  be  planted  more  extensively.  Near 
at  hand  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Nettle  tree, 
of  large  dimensions,  and  stiU  growing  vigorously. 
There  was  also  an  enormous  example  of  Magnolia 
purpurea.  The  Fulham  Oak  was  here  repre- 
sented by  a  very  fine  tree,  and  there  were 
Cedars  with  enormous  girth  of  trunk,  but  the 
winds  sweeping  up  the  valley  had  carried  away 
many  of  the  upper  branches. 

The  garden  itself  was  not  extensive,  but 
pleasure  grounds  and  shrubberies  with  pleasant 
walks  between  covered  a  great  area,  and  one 
could   wander    for    hours,    finding    interesting 


the  Hart's-tongue  were  very  pleasing,  and  con- 
trasted well  with  the  pinnate  fronds  of  other 
Ferns.  One  cannot  help  being  impressed  with 
the  fact  as  to  how  easy  it  is  to  profit  by  and 
develop  natural  resources.  A  spring  rises  in 
the  shrubbery  and  helps  to  contribute  to  the 
supply  of  the  little  stream.  Near  it  are  huge 
tufts  of  Bambusa,  which  are  exceedingly 
elegant. 

The  plantations  of  Laurel  are  followed  by 
large  areas  of  healthy  specimens  of  Box  and 
Portugal  Laurels  which  assume  the  dimen- 
sions of  trees,  while  at  the  time  of  our  visit  they 
were  one  mass  of  flower.  Large  groups  of  the 
Mock  Orange  were  mounds  of  white,  best  seen 
at  a  distance,  for  the  scent  of  the  flowers  is  too 
strong  to  be  pleasant. 

The  arboretum  at  West  Dean  is  a  great  fea- 


deciduous  trees  that  were  left  standing  when 
the  arboretum  was  formed.  Leaving  the  better 
spccimensof  English  forest  trees  was  wise.  There 
is  a  depressing  sameness  about  arboretums  that 
are  formed  of  Coniferse  alone.  But  here  the 
darker  hues  are  brightened  and  lightened  by 
the  fresher  green  foliage  of  Beech  and  Birch, 
Oak  and  Lime.  The  efi'ect  of  the  Douglas  Fir, 
the  Cedars,  and  the  fine  specimens  of  Nordman's 
Silver  Fir  is  very  striking,  and  the  quantity  of 
upright  cones,  which  are  this  year  unusually 
abundant  upon  the  horizontal  branches  of 
Nordman's  Fir,  gives  additional  charm. 

There  were  specimens  of  Pinus  austriaca, 
Corsica,  Cembra,  contorta,  Strobus,  and  ex- 
celsa.  Abies  Morinda,  another  handsome  tree 
not  often  seen,  was  espeeially  fine.  The 
branchlets  have  a  very  graceful  pendent  habit. 
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and  the  light  green  colour  is  uncommon  among 
trees  of  this  type.  Picea  nobilis  and  P.  Pinaapo 
were  represented  by  good  specimens.  Three 
large  trees  of  the  Walnut-leaved  Ash  demand 
notice.  The  Copper  Beech  was  judiciously  and 
efTectively  used  as  a  large  foreground  tree. 

West  Dean  is  a  home  of  beautiful  trees.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  dene,  a  valley, 
and  one  might  stand  upon  the  hills  that  sur- 
round it  and  look  down  upon  the  masses  of 
trees,  quite  unconscious  of  the  wealth  of  beauty 
to  be  found  therein. 

If  anyone  would  visit  West  Dean,  early  in 
June  is  the  best  time,  as  then  the  Rhododen- 
drons are  in  flower. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  CANNAS. 
Someone  remarked  to  me  on  September  25, 
when  admiring  the  handsome  spikes  of  Cannas 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting,  in 
James  Street,  Westminster,  that  "Cannas  were 
the  conaing  flowers,"  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
Cannas  were  grown,  or  at  least  existed,  in  our 
gardens  in  the  time  of  Gerard,  in  1596.  And 
Parkinson's  remarks  would  lead  one  to  believe 
he  knew  of  more  than  one  variety.  Clusius 
writes  of  it  as  flowering  by  the  sides  of  houses 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  used  the  seeds  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  rosaries.  Gerard  planted  it  more 
than  once,  but  failed  to  flower  it.  Parkinson 
was  more  successful,  as  with  him  it  produced 
"  its  brave  flowers,"  but  no  seeds.  He  further 
states  that  ' '  it  will  not  abide  the  extremities  of 
our  winters,  unless  it  meet  with  a  stove  or  hot- 
house, such  as  are  used  in  Germany,  for  neither 
house  nor  cellar  wUl  preserve  it."  Verily,  it  has 
been  a  long  time  coming  !  Miller  includes  the 
Canna  in  his  "  Grardeners'  Dictionary,"  1733, 
and  describes  six  varieties,  one  of  them  with 
variegated  foliage.  There  were  also  the  com- 
mon broad-leaved  Indian  Reed,  the  yellow 
spotted,  ihe  fine  scarlet-coloured,  &c.  MUler 
calls  it  Indian  Reed,  but  adds  :  "  The  in 
habitants  of  America  call  this  plant  Indian 
Shot,  and  say  the  Indians  make  use  of 
thi^  seed  instead  of  shot  to  shoot  wild  fowl,  &c. 
Miller  states  that  the  seeds  were  easily  ob- 
tained, and  preferred  seedlings  to  propagated 
plants.  He  planted  them  out  of  doors  in  sum- 
mer and  recommended  housing  them  before  the 
frost  injured  their  leaves.  Canna  indica  is 
figured  in  Butankal  Ma(jii::ine,  plate  454,  the 
date  1790,  and  the  editor  states  it  is  a  plant 
greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 
and  flowers.  In  the  year  1818  another  Canna 
is  figured  in  BiAaiikal  Mnydziite  at  plate  1908, 
Canna  iridillora  (Nodding-flowered  Canna,  or 
Indian  Reed).  The  editor's  comment  is  that 
"  this  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  splendid 
species  of  Canna  that  is  yet  known."  The 
plant  seems  to  have  been  raised  from  seeds  col- 
lected by  Don  Jos.  Pavon  in  his  travels  through 
Peru  and  Chili.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  species  C.  indica.  The 
fl  jwcrs  are  of  a  pretty  crimson  colour,  pendu- 
lous, and  have  long  tubes,  reminding  one  at 
first  fcight  of  those  of  Cantua  dependens.  No 
!es3  than  four  species  of  Canna  are  figured  in  the 
J'lotiiukal  Mii'i'idne  for  the  year  1822,  vol.  xlii., 
viz  ,  C.  gigantea,  C.  glauca,  C.  pedunculata, 
and  C.  speciosa,  none  of  them  being  of  any 
great  merit;  vol.  li.,  plate  2498  of  the  same 
pt-riodieal  is  C.  edulis.  This  is  the  species  with 
isculent  rocjts,  and  the  ])lant  figured  is  very 
interesting,  because,  like  C.  iridillora,  already 
alluded  to,  it  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Lambert  at  Boyton,   from    Pavou's    collected 


seeds,  which  were  obtained  in  Peru  thirty  years 
before  they  were  sown.  This  plant,  in  the 
formation  of  leaf  and  flower,  much  resembles 
some  of  the  seedlings  now  grown  in  our  gardens. 
In  1855  (Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  4854)  another 
beautiful  Canna  is  figured  (C.  Warscewiczi).  It 
produces  bright  scarlet  flowers,  while  the  stem 
and  calyx  are  of  a  blood-red  colour.  It  is  also 
grown  under  the  name  of  C.  sanguinea.  It  was 
sent,  in  the  first  place,  by  M.  von  Warscewicz 
from  Costa  Rica  in  1 849.  There  is  ample  material 
to  produce  an  indefinite  variety  of  beautiful 
garden  plants  from  the  Cannas.  The  French 
florists  have  already  accomplished  good  work  in 
hybridising  them,  and  there  are  now  numerous 
garden  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  not  only 
have  the  flowers  been  improved  in  size  and 
symmetry,  but  the  colours  are  bright,  rich  and 
varied.  The  Canna  delights  in  rich  deep  soil  if 
it  has  to  be  planted  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and 
during  the  winter  it  can  be  put  to  rest  in  any 
house  protected  from  frost,  unless,  indeed,  it  is 
intended  to  grow  the  plants  for  winter  flower- 
ing. If  they  be  placed  in  a  suitable  atmosphere 
they  will  continue  to  flower  through  the  winter ; 
indeed,  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley, 
exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  cut  spikes 
last  year  in  the  second  week  of  November.  The 
flowers  were  so  large  and  well  formed  that  at  first 
sight  they  were  mistaken  for  Gladiolus  spikes. 

Messrs.  Veitch  are  growing  a  collection  of  the 
best  sorts  in  their  Chelsea  nursery.  I  saw  them 
the  other  day,  and  thought  they  were  very 
striking  plants  for  the  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory. The  flowers  are  handsome  in  their 
colours  of  crimson  and  gold,  while  the  foliage 
has  an  excellent  effect.  Some  of  it  has  the 
crimson  hue  of  the  flowers  in  it,  and  the  rest 
are  green  of  various  shades. 

The  following  varieties  were  in  flower  at 
Chelsea  about  the  last  week  in  September,  and 
the  notes  I  have  of  thorn  are  as  under  :  Admiral 
Courbet,  crimson-scarlet,  lower  petals  spotted 
yellow  ;  Antonin  Orozy,  scarlet  ;  Epi  d'Or,  a 
very  handsome  variety  with  orange-coloured 
flowers  ;  Felix  Crousse,  crimson-lake,  the  lower 
petals  orange  spotted  ;  Flamboyant,  scarlet, 
lower  petals  yellow  spotted  ;  Franoisque  Morel, 
large  carmine-coloured  flowers,  dark  green 
foliage  ;  Geoffroy  Saint- Hilaire,  very  fine  dark 
foliage,  flowers  large,  orange-scarlet,  one  of  the 
very  best ;  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  yellow  spotted 
orange  ;  Jean  Charton,  a  neat  dwarf  plant, 
furnished  with  lively  orange-coloured  flowers  ; 
Lutea  splendens,  deep  yellow,  with  orange-red 
spots  ;  Mme.  Bernard,  crimson,  yellow  margin  ; 
Mme.  Just,  orange-bufl',  shading  to  orange  ; 
Senateur  Millaud,  large  dark  bronzy  foliage,  a 
handsome  plant,  with  deep  red  flowers— it  is 
excellent  as  an  isolated  specimen  ;  Ulrich 
Brunner,  dwarf  plant,  flowers  scarlet  ;  Victor 
Hugo,  reddish  foliage,  flowers  of  a  rich  ver- 
milion colour.  Something  like  a  hundred 
varieties  are  enumerated  in  catalogues,  and 
amongst  them  I  observe  the  variety  with  striped 
foliage  under  the  names  of  z^brina,  and  also 
zebrina  elegantissima.  The  prcttiy  variety 
Warscewiczi  is  also  to  be  obtained. 

1 1  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  plants  are 
easily  propagated  by  suckers.  As  soon  as  a 
sucker  has  grown  a  few  inches  it  may  be  severed 
witli  a  sharp  knife  from  the  old  flowering  stem, 
and  it  will  soon  become  a  rooted  plant,  and  as 
fast  as  other  suckers  are  formed  they  may  be 
removed  in  their  turn.  It  does  not  take  long 
to  get  up  a  flourishing  collection. 

J.  Douglas. 


merit  of  continuous  blooming,  for  it  has  been  in 
flower  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  At  no 
time  can  it  be  regarded  as  showy,  but  the  blooms 
are  always  bright  and  cheerful,  and  it  will  be  often 
found  in  flower  in  some  hot  sandy  spot  where 
little  else  can  hold  its  own,  much  less  bloom  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  shrub  under  notice  forms 
a  small,  much-branched  bush  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  clusters  of  golden  blossoms. — H.  P. 


THE  RANUNCULUS. 


Shrubby  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  fruticosa).— 
This  shrubby  member  of  a  genus  principally  com- 
posed of  herbaceous  tubjects  can  fairly  claim  the 


At  the  May  exhibition  of  the  Oxfordshire  Horticul- 
tural Society,  where  some  of  the  old  florists'  flowers 
still  put  in  an  appearance,  I  saw  some  stands  of 
blooms  of  RanuDcalus,  but,  alas  1  much  interior  in 
quality  to  what  I  remember  having  seen  thirty  years 
ago.  I  am  afraid  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  in  the 
home  counties  half  -  a  -  dozen  collections  of  the 
Ranunculus  comprising  the  varieties  with  which 
Messrs.  Carey,  Tyso  and  others  made  us  familiar 
twenty  years  ago.  The  blooms,  perfect  in  form  and 
varied  in  colour,  some  rich  and  striking  in  their 
depth,  some  soft,  delicate,  and  pleasing,  were  always 
greatly  admired,  as  they  deserved  to  be.  In  course 
of  time  the  Ranunculus  fell  out  of  cultivation  as  a 
florists'  flower,  and  even  the  flne  and  showy  Dutch 
varieties  are  much  less  grown  than  they  formerly 
were.  Persons  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Ranunculus  have  been  led  to  purchase  a  number 
and  plant  them  in  their  gardens;  the  following 
season  they  have  been  rewarded  only  with  a  few 
blooms,  and  sometimes  by  an  entire  loss  of  the 
roots,  leading  to  vexation  and  disappointment. 
There  must  be,  and  there  undoubtedly  is,  a  lead- 
ing cause  for  this. 

The  Ranunculus  was  originally  a  single  flower, 
with  the  sexual  organs  completely  developed.  The 
florist  interfered  with  this  arrangement,  and  from 
the  single  type  evolved  one  with  the  whole  surface 
of  the  flower  covered  with  numberless  petals,  but 
with  the  loss  of  the  sexual  organs  largely,  if  not 
entirely.  The  beautiful  double  Ranunculus  then 
became  a  malformation,  producing  petals  instead  of 
stamens,  and  this  malformation  resulted  in  consti- 
tutional weakness  in  seedlings,  and  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  old  growers,  made  it  difficult  to  grow  the 
more  perfectly  double  varieties.  The  root,  with  its 
fang-like  divisions,  small  at  all  times,  exhausted 
itself  in  the  efforts  to  produce  fully  double  flowers, 
and  consequently  dwindled  and  died.  Generally 
the  varieties  lived  for  a  few  years,  but  the  choicest 
among  them  continually  grew  less,  and  at  last 
perished. 

And  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  flower  so  attrac- 
tive and  winsome  should  be  allowed  to  die  out  for 
want  of  admirers  to  grow  it.  By  way  of  encourage- 
ment, let  me  set  forth  the  best  means  to  manage  it 
successfully.  I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
gathering  together  a  collection  of  the  best  Dutch 
varieties— for  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
secure  some  of  the  fine  English  varieties  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed  above— and  obtain  seed 
from  them,  but  only  from  the  best  varieties.  The 
seeds  can  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and  dry  in  pans 
or  shallow  boxes  of  a  light  free  soil,  which  may  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Ttie  usual  practice  is  to 
sow  in  February,  but  a  good  start  is  gained  by  sow- 
ing in  the  autumn.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly  and  slightly  covered  with  fine  soil,  the  surface 
lightly  sprinkled  with  water,  and  if  possible  a 
piece  of  glass  be  placed  over  eac'a  box  or  pan. 
As  a  rule  the  seeds  germinate  in  a  month.  There 
must  be  careful  shading  from  the  sun,  and  in  the 
case  of  autumn-raised  plants  careful  covering  from 
frost,  so  that  the  young  plants  are  not  in j  ared.  Air 
is  necessary  on  all  suitable  occasions.  When  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  the  boxes  of  seedlings  may 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  and  the  young  plants 
supplied  with  water  as  needed.  After  the  leaves 
have  withered,  the  roots  can  be  taken  from  the  soil, 
dried,  and  placed  in  paper  bags,  kept  in  a  cool  and 
dry  place  during  winter,  and  planted  out  to  bloom 
the  following  spring. 

To  bloom  Ranunculuses  well,  they  should  be 
planted  in  a  well-prepared  bed.  Those  who  grew 
Ranunculuses  in  the  past  prepared  the  beds  care- 
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fully,  making  them  2  feet  deep,  the  compost  two- 
thirds  good  rich  loam  and  one-third  decomposed 
cow  manure,  the  two  being  mixed  together  in 
the  autumn  and  kept  well  turned  over  in  frosty 
weather.  The  mixture  can  be  placed  on  the  bed  in 
January  and  left  until  planting  time,  which  is  the 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  It 
should  be  done  on  a  dry  day,  the  first  process  being 
to  level  the  bed  after  breaking  up  the  soil  finely. 
The  roots  should  be  planted  about  3  inches  deep 
and  4  inches  apart  each  way.  After  planting,  the 
old  practice  was  to  place  a  board  along  the  beds, 
and  by  standing  on  it  press  the  surface  down  firmly. 
Then  it  was  always  a  point  in  the  culture  to  cover 
the  bed  with  mats  or  boards  to  ward  off  rain  for  a 
fortnight  or  so,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  a  too  rapid  swelling  of  the  roots  is 
injurious.  Then  the  bed  can  remain  until  May, 
when  the  surface  soil  can  be  gently  stirred,  taking 
care  that  no  injury  is  done  to  its  occupants.  Should 
the  weather  prove  dry,  watering  will  be  necessary, 
giving  a  thorough  good  soaking  instead  of  occa- 
sional mere  surface  sprinklings.  In  due  course  a 
large  number  of  the  seedlings  may  be  expected  to 
flower;  the  best  can  be  selected  when  in  bloom 
and  the  inferior  ones  rejected.  By  raising  a  few 
seedlings  aimually  from  the  best  varieties  a  good 
strain  can  be  secured  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

E.  D. 


heads  were  much  smaller  than  those  produced 
naturally,  and  as  much  of  the  beauty  of  these 
heads  is  vested  in  their  size,  they  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. Then  there  was  a  want  of  free-grown  foliage, 
and  though  a  point  was  gained  in  having  the  pot 
plants  in  flower  at  Christmas,  I  did  not  consider  the 
results  worth  the  trouble.  Doubtless,  with  better 
management,  finer  heads  of  foliage  might  be  pro- 
duced. 

Perennial  Flax  (Linum  perenne). — I  do  not 
know  the  reason  for  the  great  outcry  for  the  white 
variety  of  this  chastely-beautiful  Flax.  No  one  can 
say  it  is  not  pretty,  but  it  is  not  equal  in  beauty  to 
the  typical  blue  form ;  and  to  my  mind  the  rich- 
ness of  the  type  is  detracted  from  when  mixed  in  a 
group  with  the  white.  They  should  be  grown  sepa- 
rately. J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirksiall. 


NOTES    ON   HARDY   PLANTS. 

Bianthus  Atkinsoni. — In  reply  to."  A.  J.  B.  S." 
(p.  234),  this  superb  Pink  is  certainly  more  of  a 
perennial  than  any  of  the  so-called  mule  Pinks  as 
experienced  here.  The  plant  to  which  my  note  re- 
ferred was  carrying  its  third  crop  of  blossom,  and 
was  three  years  old.  I  have  other  two-year-old  plants; 
moreover,  the  "  grass  "  is  beginning  to  show  on  all ; 
this  happens  after  the  flowers  are  over.  There  is 
little  or  no  "grass"  during  the  flowering  season, but  it 
quickly  develops  in  the  autumn,  not  only  from  the 
base  of  the  old  stems,  but  from  several  joints  on  the 
stems  if  they  are  not  cut  clean  off.  I  find  it  one  of  the 
easiest  to  propagate,  both  by  stem  and  crown  "  grass," 
and  by  means  of  small  shoots.  I  take  them  in 
November,  insert  in  sand,  and  stand  them  in  a  cold 
frame  aU  the  winter,  and  they  have  hitherto  been 
ready  for  potting  in  the  following  March  or  April. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  acting  a  little  unfairly  to 
my  biggest  plant — allowing  it  to  carry  seed.  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  plant  the  flowers  should  be  cut 
off,  and  not  allowed  to  appear  for  two  months,  as 
they  will  do.  By  such  means  an  earlier  growth  of 
"grass"  and  more  vigour  are  obtained.  The  other 
cultural  conditions  are  full  exposure  and  light,  but 
rich  soil. 

Acsena  Novas-Zelandise  makes  a  beautiful 
effect  on  rockwork.  The  round  fruits,  with  long, 
bright  crimson  spines,  are  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
numerously  arranged  over  the  dark  brownish  green 
and  Moss-like  herbage,  the  whole  forming  a  carpet- 
like patch  of  rich,  and  perhaps  unique  garden 
colour.  It  will  grow  in  any  sort  of  sweet  soil,  but 
my  finest  patches  are  on  inclined  surfaces  of  light, 
sandy  stuff.  The  plant  is  certainly  hardy,  and  it  is 
also  a  quick  grower.  Those  who  love  bedding  could 
do  worse  than  give  this  creeper  a  trial,  beginning 
with  established  pot  plants.  Evidently  it  is  no 
worse  for  a  cold,  rainy  summer. 

Veronica  salicornioides  is  another  effective 
dwarf  rockwork  plant  or  shrub  that  only  grows 
about  5  inches  or  6  inches  high.  This  applies  to 
its  pretty  habit  and  yellowish  green  conifer-like 
foliage  and  stems,  but  I  saw  it  recently  in  bloom 
at  the  Edinburgh  gardens,  and  though  the  flowers 
are  small  and  pale  lilac  in  colour,  they  are  inte- 
resting. No  collection  of  dwarf  choice  hardy  plants 
can  be  considered  at  all  complete  without  these 
new  and  distinct  New  Zealand  types  of  Veronica, 
and  they  are  being  added  to  every  year.  So 
far,  however,  the  above-named,  to  my  mind,  carries 
the  palm  for  hardiness  and  effect. 

Great  Ox-eye  Daisy  (Pyrethnim  uliginosum). 
— I  gather  from  what  is  said  at  p.  243  that  the 
writer  has  not  really  tried  to  flower  the  tops  of  this 
tall  plant  in  pots.  I  have  done  so,  also  the  tops  of 
Chrysanthemum    maximum.     In    both    cases   the 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM. 
Some  would  be  inclined  to  name  L.  auratum  as  the 
finest  Lily,  and  others  would  give  the  first  place  to 
the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum),  or  to  L.  longi- 
florum  and  its  varieties — notably  Harrisi ;  while  not 
a  few  would  regard  L.  speciosum  as  the  one  entitled 
to  hold  premier  position.  L.  speciosum  is  certainly 
a  very  beautiful  species,  and  among  its  varieties  is 
to  be  found  a  wide  range  of  colour,  varying  from 
pure  white  to  a  sort  of  carmine-crimson.  The  fact 
of  its  flowering  at  this  season  enhances  its  value, 
for  most  of  the  summer-blooming  plants  have  lost 
their  freshness.  Specimens  of  this  Lily  afford  an 
agreeable  change,  not  only  in  the  conservatory,  but 
also  in  the  house,  for  as  the  blooms  are  without  the 
overpowering  smell  of  those  of  L.  auratum,  they  may 
be  used  in  places  where  those  of  the  golden-rayed 
Lily  would  be  inadmissible.  A  few  varieties  of  this 
Lily  are  largely  grown  by  the  Dutch  and  imported  in 
considerable  numbers  into  this  country  every  year ; 
while  from  Japan  has  lately  come  large  importa- 
tions of  it.  The  varieties  generally  grown  in  Holland 
are  roseum,  rubrum,  and  album,  or  slight  variations 
thereof;  while  the  bulk  of  those  imported  from 
Japan  are  L.  Kr;\>tzeri  and  a  large,  well-coloured 
form  of  rubrum.  In  many  catalogues  there  is  a  long 
list  of  varieties  of  this  Lily,  but  some  of  them  differ 
very  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  each  other.  Much  con- 
fusion exists  between  speciosum  roseum  and  s. 
rubrum;  indeed,  the  names  are  generally  used  indis- 
criminately, though  in  the  variety  roseum  the  flower- 
stems  and  exterior  of  the  bloom  should  be  nearly 
green  and  in  rubrum  brownish  ;  but  sometimes  the 
deep-coloured  stems  produce  flowers  which  are 
really  paler  in  colour  than  those  with  greenish 
buds  and  stems.  Besides  these  two  names,  there 
is  quite  a  long  list  of  others,  such  as  L.  s.  rubrum 
magniflcum,  rubrum  superbum,  rubrum  cruen- 
tum,  roseum  Schrymakersi,  and  purpuratum,  all 
of  which  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
one  another,  except  it  be  perhaps  the  Japa- 
nese form  of  rubrum  known  usually  as  super- 
bum,  which  is  a  bold,  strong-growing  variety  with 
very  pointed  leaves  and  large,  prettily  reflexed, 
bright-coloured  blossoms.  The  finest  of  all  the 
deep-coloured  varieties  is,  however,  that  known  as 
Melpomene,  which  was  raised  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  and  by  him  distributed  in 
this  country,  I  think,  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
soon  after  then  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  a  coloured  plate  of  it  was 
given  in  The  Garden,  Feb.  2,  1884.  In  this  variety 
the  petals  are,  when  the  flower  is  first  expanded,  of 
a  beautiful  carmine-crimson  colour,  set  off  by  a 
narrow  edging  of  white.  Among  the  importations 
from  Japan  there  are  frequently  a  few  of  this  mixed 
with  the  bulbs  of  L.  s.  rubrum,  but  of  course  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  until  they  flower,  or  at  all 
events  until  the  foliage  becomes  developed,  for  in 
this  variety  the  leaves  are  rather  rounder,  and  the 
stems  of  the  blossoms  and  unopened  buds  much 
deeper  in  colour  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
others.  Of  white  varieties  the  flrst  place  must  be 
assigned  to  KriEtzeri,  the  flowers  of  whicb  are  most 
gracefully  reflexed  and  pure  white,  except  greenish 
stripes  which  extend  about  half  way  down  the  centre 
of  each  petal.  The  bulbs  of  this  are  much  yellower 
and  the  foliage  is  of  a  lighter  green  than  any  of  the 


other  varieties  of  L.  speciosum,  unless  it  be  a  form 
nearly  related  to  Krastzeri,  and  indeed  often  con- 
founded with  it.     I  allude  to  a  Lily  which  last  year 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  directed 
towards  it  in  the  various  horticultural  periodicals 
under  the  name  of  L.  speciosum  album  novum. 
This  variety  has  rather  more  massive  petals  than  in 
the  case  of  Kra-tzeri,  but  they  do  not  reflex  in 
the  same  regular   manner ;    therefore    the    whole 
contour    of     the    flower    is    less    pleasing.      The 
leaves,  too,  are  rather  larger  and  less  pointed,  while 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  they  are  mostly  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows,  so  that  even  before  they  flower 
it  is  easy  to  pick  out  the  one  variety  from  the  other, 
though  really  the  points  of  difference  between  them 
are  not  greater.    With  me  this  year  it  flowered  just 
a  week  before  Krastzeri,  when  the  most  distinctive 
feature  is  visible,  viz ,  the  bright  yellow  poUen 
masses,  which  in  Kr.-Btzeri  are  brown.    As  so  much 
attention  was  directed  towards  this  variety  last 
year,  I  have  mentioned  it  somewhat  in  detail,  but  as 
far  as  its  ornamental  qualities  are  concerned,  it  and 
Krietzeri  are  almost  identical,  though,  perhaps,  this 
last  is  rather  the  better  of  the  two.    Another  white- 
flowered  variety  is  that  known  as  album,  which  has 
the  foliage  of  a  much  darker  green  than  either  of 
those  last  ^mentioned,  while  the  flower-stems  and 
the  exterior  of  the  buds  are  suffused  with  chocolate. 
The  inside  of  the  flower  is,  however,  pure  white, 
except  a  small  greenish  star  in  the  centre,  but 
after  a  few  days'  expansion  the  flower  often  be- 
comes suffused  with  pink,  while  the  petals  reflex 
in  an  irregular  manner.    Another  variety  is  a  form 
of  thisjlast  known  as  corymbiflorum,  ormonstrosum, 
in  which  the  stem  is  fasciated,  the  blooms  being 
mostly  arranged  in  a  confused  cluster  at  the  top. 
This  is  grown  more  as  a  curiosity  than  for  its 
beauty,  and   a  suitable  companion    to    it  is  the 
clustered  form  of  L.  speciosum  rubrum.     One  of 
the  most  delicate  of  all  the  varieties  of  L.  speciosum 
is  punctatum,  which  has  the  ground  colour  of  the 
flowers  white,  but  is   dotted  over  more  or    less 
thickly,  especially  towards  the  middle,  with  pink. 
L.  speciosum  is  of  good  constitution,  that  is  to  say, 
under  anything  like  favourable  conditions  it  may 
be  depended  upon  to  both  grow  and  flower  well. 
As  a  border  Lily  it  is  very  satisfactory,  while  it 
may  be  grown  in  pots  for  flowering  at  this  season 
under  glass.    Of  course  specimens  may  be  made  as 
large  as  desired  by  putting  several  bulbs  together 
when  potting,  but  when  it  is  desired  to  grow  them 
singly  a  pot  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  bulb,  is  large  enough, 
and  when  so  treated  they  may  be  often  dropped 
into  ornamental  pots  and  vases,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  they  were  all  grown  into  large  speci- 
mens.   Very  little  assistance  is  derived  from  keeping 
them  under  glass  at  any  period  during  their  growing 
season,  so  that  though  our  plants  when  first  potted 
are  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  they  are  placed  outside 
directly  the  frosts  are  over  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  till  the  buds  are  on  the  point  of  expanding, 
when  they  are  removed  under  glass.    There  is  then 
no  danger  of  the  blooms  being  marred  by  heavy 
rains  which  sometimes  happens  when  in  the  open 
ground.    A  good  plan  when  first  potting  them  is  to 
place  the  bulb  rather  deeply  in  the  pot  and  put  in 
only  just  enough  soil  to  cover  the  bulb,  then  when 
turning  them  out  of  the  frame  In  the  spring  the 
remaining  space  in  the  pot  should  be  fiUed  up  with 
with  some  good  soil,  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  or 
leaf-mould,  well-decayed  manure  and  sand.     The 
roots  that  make  their  appearance  at  the  base  of  the 
stem  will  run  into  this  with  freedom  and  serve 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  stem  and  keep  the  leaves 
in  good  condition.    As  the  flower-buds  become  de- 
veloped occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  will  also 
be  of  service.    The  only  insect  pests  that  trouble 
this  Lily  are  aphides,  and  they  rarely  put  in  an 
appearance,  but  if   present  they  can  be  readily 
cleared  off  lay  a  good  syringing  with  tobacco  water 

H.  P. 


Fancy  Pansies. — A  very  enjoyable  sight  the 
other  day  was  a  big  patch  of  several  thousands  of 
fancy  Pansies,  all  seedlings,  and  growing  with  un- 
usual vigour  for  the  time  of  year  in  a  southerly 
position.    Hardly  two  were  alike,  the  colours  and 
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markings  being  very  varied  and  baantifal.  Irregular 
in  marking  as  fancy  Pansies  are,  yet  they  have 
become  more  popular  than  those  of  the  older  or 
show  sections,  the  fine  self-coloured  bedders  only 
rivalling  them  in  efiectiveness.  Daring  the  present 
autumn  a  batch  of  young  plants  put  out  during 
July  proves  the  Pansy  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of 
hardy  flowers  for  garden  decoration,  and  will  bloom 
late.  Next  spring  they  will  bloom  early  and  produce 
fine  bunches  of  flowers. — A.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Mixed  boedeb  of  hardy  flowers. — With  us 
these  are  still  in  perfection,  and  if  sharp  frost  will 
but  keep  off,  they  will  continue  so  for  some  weeks 
yet,  for  as  fast  as  one  kind  is  over  another  puts  on  its 
best  dress.  The  Phloxes  are  just  over,  and  Asters 
(Michaelmas  Daisies)  supply  their  place.  Poten- 
tiUas,  Veronicas,  Gladioli,  &c.,  are  getting  past,  but 
the  Japanese  Anemones  and  tall  Pyrethrums  be- 
come more  beautiful  every  day.  This  constant 
change  constitutes  the  great  charm  of  this  branch 
of  flower  gardening.  By  reason  of  the  present 
beauty  of  the  plants  the  work  of  division  and  re- 
arrangement of  such  borders  will  this  season  have 
to  be  deferred  until  well  into  November,  but  those 
anxious  to  make  a  beginning,  with  a  view  to  greater 
effectiveness  next  year,  may  take  up  such  plants  or 
groups  of  plants  that  are  least  valued  or  that  have 
done  flowering,  and  after  due  preparation  of  the 
stations,  by  which  I  mean  deep  digging  and  manur- 
ing, replanting  may  be  done.  Our  borders  having 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  rearranged  last 
year,  this  lifting  of  exhausted  and  comparatively 
worthless  plants  is  all  that  is  intended  to  be  done 
this  season.  The  work  will  begin  immediately 
by  planting  a  few  groups  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissi,  and  a  little  later  on  small  groups  of  spring- 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Silenes,  Forget-me-nots, 
Daisies,  Polyanthus,  and  Pansies.  The  sowing  of 
hardy  annuals  for  spring  flowering  in  vacant  spots 
of  such  borders  has  always,  in  my  case,  been  more 
or  less  of  a  failure,  so  that  I  have  discontinued  the 
practice  in  favour  of  planting,  the  seedlings  being 
raised  in  borders  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  can,  therefore,  be  closely  watched,  so  as  to 
prevent  mischief  from  slugs  and  birds.  Remove 
dead  flowers  in  the  border  and  cut  away  dead 
stems;  tie  up  tall  plants,  and,  above  all,  keep  down 
weeds. 

Taking  notes  for  futuee  eefeeence. — For 
once  I  am  about  to  advise  what  I  do  not  practise. 
Some  years  ago  I  made  it  a  rule  to  take  notes  of  all 
our  bedding  arrangements,  say  of  this  year  as  a 
kind  of  guide  for  next ;  this  I  continued  for  several 
years,  with  the  result  that  I  actually  found  myself 
repeating  almost  entirely  the  arrangements  of 
former  years,  and  to  prevent  this  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  would  make  no  note  whatever  for 
guidance  in  future  bedding  arrangements.  For 
some  years  now  I  have  strictly  followed  this  rule, 
80  that  if  not  improvements  the  arrangements  are 
at  any  rate  different.  My  plan  might — would  in 
fact— prove  delusive  to  the  inexperienced  flower 
gardener,  and  he  should,  therefore,  in  this  instance 
practise  what  I  preach  and  not  what  I  do,  at  all 
events  till  he  feels  as  I  do  now,  that  he  can  do  best 
without  a  crutch.  Only  such  arrangements  as  are 
striking  should  be  noted,  that  is,  those  that  seem 
to  take  your  attention  whether  you  will  or  no,  and 
these  generally  are  those  that  are  least  gaudy,  their 
quietness  being  the  point  of  attraction.  Such 
note-taking  ought  to  be  done  forthwith,  as  a  sharp 
frost  might  now  occur  any  night.  Notes  as  to  the 
colours  of  little  known  varieties  of  plants  should  be 
taken  by  all,  and  such  notes  we  have  just  been  mak- 
ing of  the  colour,  habit,  spread,  and  height  of 
Dahlias  of  all  sections.  Hollyhocks  have  this  sea- 
son with  me  grown  in  favour,  and  we  have  had,  and 
still  have,  some  grand  plants  and  flowers,  to 
the  effectiveness  of  which  there  has  been  but  one 
drawback,  and  that  the  bad  mixture.  The  plants 
are  seedlings,  but  next  season  this  irregularity  of 
colouring  can  be  avoided  by  taking  note  of  colours 
now.  Note  also  should  be  taken  of  any  plant  or 
plants  that  have  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
others  obtained  approval.     I  will  quote  an  instance 


that  has  occurred  here  this  season — yellow  Mar- 
guerites and  Heliotropes.  The  mixture  is  unique, 
yet  it  was  an  haphazard  arrangement.  The  required 
kinds  of  plants  ran  short  and  these  were  used  as 
substitutes. 

PfiOPAGATION   of   BEDDING    PLANTS. — We  have 

completed  this  work  except  Violas  and  Calceolarias, 
and  these  we  defer  propagating  till  October,  a  pro- 
cedure that  in  some  measure  prevents  the  plants 
making  over-profuee  growth  in  spring  before  it  is 
safe  to  put  out  the  plants,  preference  being  given  to 
plants  with  short  sturdy  growth  over  larger  plants 
that  may  at  first  cover  more  ground,  yet  in  the  long 
run  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  are  the  smaller 
plants.  Frames  for  these  and  also  for  the  safe  win- 
tering of  succulents,  that  do  not  require  heat  dur- 
ing winter,  are  being  got  ready  for  use.  For  the 
former  a  slight  hot-bed  is  made  up  in  the  frames 
with  leaves  and  litter,  but  the  cuttings  are  not  in- 
serted till  the  heat  has  fallen  to  55°  or  60°,  which  is 
ample  to  effect  a  successful  rooting  of  the  cuttings, 
it  being  undesirable  to  have  any  bottom  heat  after 
roots  are  formed.  Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  are 
liable  to  damp  off  if  fully  exposed  to  rains  after  this 
time,  and  though  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  them 
finally  under  cover  till  the  very  last  moment,  some 
appliance  or  other  should  be  devised  to  throw  off 
heavy  rains.  If  frames  are  at  command  the  plants 
could  be  put  in  these,  and  the  lights  be  drawn 
right  off  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 

General  work. — To  keep  Dahlias  and  all  tall 
perennials  that  need  supports  closely  tied  to  their 
stakes,  and  seed-pods  and  bad  flowers  constantly 
picked  off.  Remove  any  worthless  plants,  and 
after  digging  the  plots,  plant  out  small  groups  of 
any  kind  of  spring- flowering  plants.  Those  we  have 
ready  for  planting  as  soon  as  ground  can  be  had  are 
Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells,  Nemophila,  Lim- 
nanthes.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips ;  newly-rooted  layers 
of  Carnations  to  be  cut  away  from  the  permanent 
plants  and  either  be  planted  out  in  cold  frames  for 
the  winter  or,  as  is  our  intention,  to  plant  them  out 
thickly  beneath  the  shelter  of  walls,  with  a  view  to 
final  planting  out  in  spring.  Now  that  all  cuttings 
have  been  taken,  the  flower  beds  should  be  made 
as  neat  as  possible  by  pinching,  or  by  pegging  down 
such  plants  as  need  that  attention  to  keep  them 
within  the  lines  of  the  design  ;  clip  turf  edgings, 
and  after  rain  roll  the  turf  to  keep  down  worm- 
casts  that  at  this  time  of  year  are  always  trouble- 
some. W.  W. 


Cactus  Dahlias.— I  find  that  charming  variety, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  from  old  roots  and  in  moderately 
poor  soil,  blooms  in  great  profusion,  the  flowers 
being  very  fine.  So  many  Dahlias,  especially 
Cactus  and  single  forms,  came  so  tall  when  from 
spring-struck  cuttings  that  it  is  well  worth  trying 
them  from  old  or  pot  roots. — A.  D. 

Paragon  Dahlia. — This  beautiful  single  Dahlia, 
still  one  of  the  most  richly  coloured  of  all,  has  a 
curious  habit  of  varying  in  the  character  of  its 
flowers,  as  some  are  ill-formed  and  have  rather  starry 
petals,  whilst  others  are  of  the  most  perfect  outline. 
These  variations  may  be  found  on  the  same  plant. 
More  recently  raised  varieties  are  less  subject  to 
this  variation,  which  in  the  case  of  Paragon  may 
be  due  to  the  great  age  of  the  stock.  After  all, 
pleasing  as  parti-coloured  single  Dihlia_flowers  may 
be,  none  are  so  effective  because  always  so  decided 
in  colour  as  good  selfs,  let  their  hues  be  what 
they  may. — A.  D. 

Geraniums  as  border  plants. — Most  of  our 
hardy  Geraniums  are  very  pretty  and  interesting 
plants  on  the  herbaceous  border,  although  some  of 
them  are  a  little  too  vigorous  in  growth  unless  they 
have  a  very  light  soil.  Such  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  the  case  as  regards  Geranium  pratense  and  its 
white-flowered  variety,  G.  pratense  album,  both  of 
which  are  indigenous  to  Britain.  The  former  pro- 
duces abundance  of  its  pretty  pale  blue  flowers 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer 
months ;  as  also  does  G.  ibericum,  its  flowers  being 
of  a  rich  purplish  blue  colour.  G.  armenum  is  a 
fine,  but  somewhat  strong-growing  species,  with  rich 
rose-coloured  flowers.  G.  Endressi  has  also  rose- 
coloured  flower.^.    There  are  also  G.  ean^uineum, 


G.  platjpetalum,  ki.  The  last-named  is  a  fine 
variety,  but  somewhat  tender,  and  succeeds  well  as 
a  greenhouse  plant.  The  Geraniums  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Pelargoniums,  and  some  raisers  of  new 
and  improved  varieties  of  the  latter,  more  particu- 
larly of  the  zonal  section  of  this  very  extensive 
family  of  plants,  have  long  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
cross  between  Geranium  pratense  and  some  of  the 
zonal  varieties,  hoping  by  this  means  to  transmit  in 
some  degree  the  blue  colour  of  the  Geranium  flowers 
into  those  of  the  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Years  ago 
some  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  variegation  in 
the  leaves  of  such  species  as  Geranium  pratense, 
&3 ,  by  fertilising,  or  at  least  attempting  to  fertilise, 
the  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  variegated  zonal 
Pelargoniums.  The  only  noticeable  result  of  this, 
however,  was  a  seedling  of  dwarf  habit,  with  yel- 
lowish-coloured foliage  and  white  flowers  identical 
with  those  of  Geranium  pratense  album. — P.  G. 

Choice  ornamental  Grasses.  —  Ornamental 
Grasses  are  very  useful  when  used  in  a  cut  state  to 
mix  with  flowers  of  any  kind.  From  hardy  flowers  to 
Orchids,  Grasses  seem  to  associate  well,  giving  a  light 
appearance  wherever  used.  To  have  them  fresh  and 
to  last  a  long  time,  a  succession  should  be  secured 
by  sowing  the  seed  at  two  different  times,  thus  pro- 
longing the  season.  I  find  Agrostis  pulchella  most 
useful  where  small  vases  have  to  be  filled  with 
flowers ;  mixed  with  dark  Roses,  for  instance,  a 
pretty  effect  is  obtained.  Briza  maxima  is  a  capital 
variety  of  a  drooping  character,  which  harmonises 
well  with  cut  herbaceous  flowers.  Eragrostis 
elegans  is  a  capital  late-flowering  variety,  which 
makes  a  good  succession.  The  flowers  are  light  and 
graceful,  while  the  grass  is  deep  green  in  colour, 
and  rather  broad.  For  the  production  of  flowers 
early  in  July,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes  early  in  March,  placing  the  boxes  in  a  warm 
house,  or  a  vinery  just  started  answers  well.  When 
the  seedlings  appear  and  are  large  enough,  trans- 
plant them  into  boxes,  allowing  a  few  inches  be- 
tween each  plant.  Place  them  in  a  warm  house 
until  new  growth  starts.  They  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  early  in  May  planted  in  beds  4 
feet  wide.  A  border  with  an  eastern  aspect  suits 
them  well.  To  obtain  a  succession  of  flowers,  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  beds  of  the  same  size  in 
the  open  air  at  the  end  of  April.  The  seedlings 
should  be  thinned  to  a  few  inches  apart  when  large 
enough.  The  Grass  from  this  sowing  will  be  ready 
to  out  early  in  September. — Field. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Lobelia  ramosa. — This  is  a  superb  New  Holland 
species,  I  believe  from  the  Swan  River  district.  It  is 
a  compact  branching  pUmt  with  very  large  dark  blue 
flowers,  having  a  white  eye.  I  recently  noted  it  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Gai-den  of  Plants  at  Rouen,  but  it  re- 
quires protectiou  in  the  winter.  It  is  a  beautiful  sub- 
ject as  a  border  plant. — W.  H.  G. 

Eulalia  japoniea  variegata.— Is  this  plant 
hardy  in  this  country  P  If  so,  it  should  be  more  fre- 
quently seen.  I  recently  noted  it  in  various  gardens 
in  France,  notably  at  the  Comte  de  Gcrminy's,  at  the 
Garden  of  Plants  in  Rouen,  and  the  establishment 
of  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  near  Paris.  It  forms  grand 
masses,  similar  to  that  of  the  Pampas  Grass  with  us, 
and  is  very  elegant. — W. 

The  Eouen  Violet  (Viola  rothomageusis).  — 
This  is  a  plant  largely  used  in  the  squares  and  public 
gardens  in  and  about  Rouen,  especially  for  spring 
flowering,  but  it  continues  on  through  the  summer 
months.  The  flowers  are  pale  lavender  in  colour  and 
exquisitely  beautiful  iu  the  mass.  It  is  one  of  the  old 
plants  that  appears  to  be  discarded  from  English 
gardens,  in  many  instances  to  make  room  for  far  less 
interesting  subjects. 

Gunnera  soabra  makes  an  imposing  feature  at 
Lc'onardelee.  Deep  down  iu  a  hollow  where  the  Royal 
Fern  revels  there  is  an  enormou?  plant  10  feet  high, 
with  leaves  0  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  also  bearing  its 
curious  inflorescence.  The  effect  of  the  large  broad 
leaves  is  lieightened  by  contrast  with  the  small  leaves 
of  the  Oak  aud  Beech  trees,  and  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  winds  that  would  soon  tear  the  foliage  into  shreds. 

Clematis  graveolens. — With  white,  lavender, 
or  purple-liowered  Clematises  we  are  very  familiar, 
but  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  widely  different  in 
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colour,  being  of  a  pleasing  sliado  of  pale  yellow.  It 
i.s  a  free-growing,  but  somewhat  slender-habited 
species  that  should  be  allowed  to  ramble  at  will. 
Besides  the  flowers,  the  feathery  clusters  of  seeds  that 
put  in  an  appearance  later  on  ^  form  a  very  pleasing 
feature.  This  Clematis  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  and  ia 
quite  hardy  in  this  country. — T. 


tains  from  Montana  and  Northern  Colorado  to  the 
Pacific.  These  cannot  be  clearly  defined  until  they 
have  been  carefully  studied  from  living  specimens. 
All  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

E.   Henderson!  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 

South-western  Oregon,  where  it  was  first  collected 

in  1887  by  Mr.  L.  F,  Henderson,  of  Portland,  and 

Mr.  Thomas  Howell,  of  Arthur,  Oregon. —  Garden 

ERYTHRONIUM    HENDER30NI.  and  Forest. 

Probably  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Dog's-tooth 
Violets  is  the  recently  discovered  Oregon  species, 
E.  Henderson!.  While  it  is  as  graceful  in  habit 
as  the  common  one,  the  bright  and  strongly- 
coloured  flowers  are  more  striking  and  attractive  in 
their  beauty.  The  petals  have  a  very  dark  purple 
and  somewhat  blotched  centre,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  baud  of  yellow,  and  beyond  this  they 
are  pale  purple.  The  filaments  are  also  purple, 
and  the  anthers  are  brownish.  The  flowers  vary  in 
number  from  one  to  three  or  four,  usually  quite 

large,  with  the  petals,  wbich  are  about  IJ  inches   ^^^  ,3  thoroushly  mastered.  Since  the  coloured 
long,  more  or  less  recurved,  and  becoming  decidedly   ^^-f^V^^  ^   r„ia^ppeared  in  The  CxARDEN  of 

October  26,  1878,  the  culture  of  the  Lapageria 
has  extended  on  all  sides.  Its  merits  as  a  beau- 
tiful climber  for  the  greenhouse  have  been  fully 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

THE  LAPAGEBIA. 

It  would  be  only  waste  of  space  to  write  much 
on  the  two  most  beautiful  climbers  that  are 
flowering  at  the  present  season — Lapageria  rosea 
and  alba — as  they  are  now  seen  in  many  green- 
houses, and  their  culture,  once  considered  difti- 


shield  the  young  growth  from  these  small 
marauders.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  extreme  elegance  and  informality  of 
Lapageria  rosea. 


SELECTING  AND  POTTING  BULBS  FOR 
FORCING. 
In  the  selection  of  such  bulbs  as  Hyacinths,  Nar- 
cissi, &o.,  for  forcing,  mere  size  is  not  always  a 
sure  indication  of  their  fitness  or  value.  Weight  in 
proportion  to  size  is  a  much  better  test.  The  bulbs 
may  have  been  grown  to  a  large  size  by  rich  soil 
and  the  use  of  stimulants,  but  if  not  well  ripened 
they  will  be  sure  to  disappoint,  and  the  large,  soft 
bulbs  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  mature ;  in  fact, 
they  seldom  ripen  well.  If  on  taking  up  a  bulb  in 
the  hand  it  seems  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
the  growth  is  closely  packed  around  the  centre,  and 
we  may  feel  confident  that  a  good  spike  of  blossoms 
is  waiting  to  push  forth  at  the  right  season,  i£  pro- 
perly treated. 

It  is  time  to  order  in  the  first  lot  of  forcing  bulbs ; 

indeed,  the  Roman  Hyacinths  ought  to  have  been 

potted  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago.     The  white 

Roman   Hyacinths,  though  fmall,  are  exceedingly 

recognised,  and  besides  the  type  we  have  now  ;  g^^gt^  ^nd  by  early  potting  may  be  had  in  blossom 

other  varieties  of  it,  such  as  the  noble  Nash  i  j,y  (ije  end  of  November,  and  if  potted  now  they  will 

Court  Lapageria,  or   L.  rosea    superba,   which  j  te  very  handy  for  Christmas.   Four  or  five  bulbs  may 

bears    a    profusion   of    heavy,  deeply-coloured  '■  be  placed  in  each  5-inch  pot,  and  each  bulb  will 

generally  throw  up  two  or  three 
spikes,  and  the  pure  white 
flowers  are  excellent  for  cut- 
ting. 

The  best  compost  for  Hya- 
cinths (and  all  other  bulbs  will 
do  well  in  it)  is  good  loam  rather 
more  than  one-half,  and  the  re- 
mainder made  up  of  old  mellow 
cow  manure,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  and  blended.  Five-inch 
pots  are  lar^e  enough  for  single 
bulbs  for  early  forcing;  later  en 
6-inch  pots  may  be  used  when 
very  fine  f pikes  are  required. 
Sometimes  several  bulbs  are 
planted  together  in  larger  pots 
to  create  masses  for  the  con- 
servatory or  to  grow  flowers  for 
cutting,  but  the  best  spikes  are 
generally  obtained  where  a 
single  bulb  has  a  pot  of  suitable 
size  to  itself.  The  pots  must 
be  clean,  and  if  new,  soak  them 
for  a  couple  of  hours  in  water, 
but  let  them  stand  to  get  dry 
before  being  used.      In  potting 


Wreath  of  Lapageria  rose 


so  with  age.    The  leaves  are  mottkd,  as  in  most  of 
the  species. 

Apart  from  the  colouring  of  the  flower,  this  species 
is  characterised  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ap- 
pendages at  the  base  of  the  inner  petals.  These 
appendages  differ  in  form  in  different  species  of 
the  genus,  and  in  some  are  wholly  wanting.  Here 
the  petal  is  very  abruptly  and  almost  hastately 
expanded  above  the  very  short  claw,  and  the  angles 
are  thickened  and  somewhat  saccate.  Towards  the 
median  line  there  are  two  sub-globose,  inflated  ap- 
pendages, which,  with  the  filaments,  almost  close 
the  orifice  of  the  flower.    The  bases  of  the  inner 

petals  are  so  broad  as  to  be  nearly  contigucu?.    The  j  -  -  —  . ..  ■  a,„„„f;c„i  T 

outer  are  narrowed  more  gradually  downward,  and   <he  clear  waxy  white  flowers  of  the  beautiful  i.. 


flowers  of  remaikable  substance.     In  a  batch  of  Hyacinths.  lub  cff  all  small  offsets  ii  any  are  Bhow- 

ji-  c  T  i,4.„;„  „„  ;.,fo..^=H-nrr  lug  on  thc  sidcs  of  thc  bulbs.     Drain  the  pots  well, 

seedbngs  of  L.  rosea  we  obtain  an  interest  ng  ^/^j,      j^^^^  ^^en  in  growth  will  require  a  good 

variation  in  colour.     Some  of  the  blooms  are  ^^^^  of  water;  fill  the  pot  full  of  soil,  place  a  little 

quite   short  and  distinctly  bell-shaped,  others  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^  centre,  and  press  the  bulb  down  firmly, 

of  greater  length,   and  curiously  mottled  and  ig^ving  the  tops  about  an  inch  or  so  above  the  sur- 

spotted.     It  is  not  diflicult  to  propagate^  either  jg^g.   ^jje  bulb  fits  into  its  right  position  better 

the  red  or  the   white-flowered   Lapageria.     In  when  potted  in  this  way  than  if  the  soil  is  made 

the  case  of  the  white  variety,  the  best  way  is  to  firm   beneath    it  before  plantitg.    After    potting 

layer  the  shoots,  as  this  kind  does  not   come  place  on  a  coal  ash  bed  in  the  open  air,  give  a  gccd 

true  from  seed,  as  has  been  often  mentioned  in  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  soil,  and  in  the  course 

The  Garden.     Both  should  be  grown  together,  of  a  day  or  two  cover  with  ashes  n  inches  deep  and 


although  we  often  find  that  only  one  has  a  place 
at  all,  the  red  variety  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 


are  wholly  naked. 

Another  character  to  he  noted  is  the  simple,  club- 
shaped  style,  which  bears  a  very  shoit  three-lobed 
and  somewhat  cup-shaped  stigma.  This  character 
it  has  in  common  with  two  other  species  (E.  citri- 
nnm  and  E.  Howelli)  of  the  same  region,  the  com- 
mon eastern  E.  americanum,  E.  propullans  of  Min- 
nesota, and  an  unnamed  Texan  species,  otherwise 
much  resembling  E.  albidum.  All  our  other  species 
have  linear  stigmas,  including  the  eastern  E.  albi- 
dum, E.  purpurascens  and  E.  Hartwegi  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  a  confused  group  cf  several 
imperfectly  known   species  ccmmcn  in  the  mcrn- 


alba  are  in  excellent  contrast  with  those  of  the 


leave  in  the  ash  bed  till  the  pots  are  pretty  well 
filled  with  roots,  which  will  be  in  about  five  or  six 
weeks.  When  taken  cut  for  fcrcirg  it  will  be 
better  not  to  take  them  into  a  waim  house  at  first, 
nor  yet  into  strong  light,  tut  to  place  them  in  a 


otherkind.     The  best  way  to  show  off  the  beauty  (.Qoj'pjt  or  house  "for  a  week  or  so^  and  then  push 

of  the  Lapageria  is  as  a  climber.    Sometimes  we  ^^^^  ^^   jn  jjgat_    There  will  be  cothirg  lost  by 

find  it  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  and  a  mi.serable  jj^jg  preparatory  treatment. 

faUure  usually  results  from  this  treatment.     It  is  g.^        Hyacinths  are  best  for  glasses,  and  when 

essentially  a  climber,  and  delights  in  its  native  ^^^^^^^  jjggp  ,ijgm  j^  ^  cool,  rather  dark  place  for  a 

home  to  ramble  over  shiubs  ;  therefore  as  natu-  ^^^^\^  q,  six  weeks  to  enable  the  roots  to  get  well 

ral  a  condition  as  possible  should  be  chosen  for  it  j^  advance  of  the  top  growth.     In  ordering  Hya- 

in  English  gardens.     A  well-drained  border  is  ginths  for  forcing,  it  is  best  to  have  a  large  propor- 

a  necessity,  and  slugs  must  be  kept  away  from  tion  of  single  flowers,  as  they  force  better  than  the 

the  fender  rising  shoots.     Long  tubular  lamp- 1  double-blossomed  kinds. 

glasses   can   be    used   most   advantageously   to  Other  bulbs  which  are  adapted  for  forcing,  and 
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which  may  be  potted  now,  are  Tulips  of  various 
kinds  and  Narcissi  or  Daffodils  in  variety.  When 
merely  required  for  cutting,  the  bulbs  may  be 
planted  thickly  in  boxes,  set  in  the  open  air,  and 
covered  with  ashes  or  Cocoa  fibre  till  the  roots  are 
well  at  work,  and  then  moved  into  a  gentle  warmth, 
increasing  the  temperature  later  on.  I  have  seen  a 
lot  of  useful  flowers  produced  by  lifting  the  common 
Trumpet  and  other  Daffodils  from  the  garden, 
placing  them  in  boxes,  and  bringing  them  on  in 
heat.  Those  who  have  plenty  of  Daffodils  in  their 
gardens  may  utilise  some  of  them  in  this  way, 
planting  them  out  again  when  ripened  off.  Half-a- 
dozen  Tulip  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  a  5inch  pot, 
but  three  Daffodils  will  be  enough  for  the  same 
sized  pot. 

The  Crocus  and  Snowdrop  are  very  pretty  in  pots 
and  vases,  but  they  will  not  bear  much  heat.  They 
may  be  potted  now  or  shortly  and  placed  in  the 
ash-bed  with  the  other  bulbs,  and  afterwards  brought 
on  very  gently  in  a  cool  house.  They  will  come  on 
well  in  the  orchard  house,  or  they  may  be  plunged 
in  ashes  or  Cocoa  fibre  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  in 
a  cold  frame.  The  Siberian  Squill  (Scilla  sibirica) 
forces  easily,  and  if  potted  during  October  the 
bulbs  will  flower  in  January  or  February,  and  their 
blue  flowers  will  be  very  attractive  on  the  front 
shelf  of  the  greenhouse  or  in  a  small  vase  on  the 
drawing-room  table.  To  be  eflfective  the  bulbs  must 
bs  planted  thickly,  but  they  may  be  purchased  very 
cheaply.  The  Bermuda  Lily  (Lilium  longifolium 
Harris!)  is  the  best  Lily  for  forcing.  Pot  now  in 
light,  rich  soil,  covering  the  bulbs  about  3  inches 
deep,  place  them  in  a  cool  house  for  a  time,  and 
when  the  roots  have  become  active  move  to  warmer 
house ;  50°  to  55"  night  temperature  is  quite  high 
enough.  The  old-fashioned  white  Lily  (Lilium  can- 
didum)  succeeds  well  in  pots,  though  it  will  not 
bear  much  forcing,  and  I  have  also  tried  several 
forms  of  the  Martagon  Lily,  and  when  brought  out 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature  they  are  very  interest- 
ing for  the  conservatory.  Other  bulbs  which  should 
be  potted  now  are  the  Tuberose  and  the  Freesia. 
Pot  the  Tuberoses  singly  in  5-inch  pots,  and  plunge 
in  Cocoa  fibre  in  a  pit  or  house.  They  will  require 
but  little  water  till  the  growth  appears  above  the 
fibre.  Move  into  a  warmer  house  as  soon  as  the 
flower-spikes  appear.  The  bulbs  of  Freesias  are 
small,  and  should,  to  make  an  effective  mass,  be 
planted  somewhat  thickly,  six  to  nine  bulbs  in  a 
5  inch  pot.  They  may  be  placed  with  the  Tube- 
roses till  the  growth  appears ;  then  moved  to  a  warm 
greenhouse  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
Freesias  are  bound  to  become  popular  ;  the  flowers 
are  excellent  for  cutting,  and  with  proper  treat- 
ment the  bulbs  will  go  on  flowering  year  after  year. 
They  also  come  at  a  season  when  such  flowers  are 
valuable,  and  are  so  easily  raised  from  seeds,  that 
the  price  of  flowering  bulbs  ought  soon  to  be  as  low 
as  is  now  paid  for  Crocuses  or  Snowdrops. 

E.  H. 


of  Mr.  Williams'  plant,  which  was  in  a  pot  very 
much  too  small  for  its  size;  indeed,  I  should 
imagine  there  was  very  little  in  the  pot  save  the 
bare  roots,  but  I  do  not  know  under  what  conditions 
"  H.  P."  has  his  plants.  In  the  case  of  M.  Gode- 
froj's  specimens  they  were  planted  in  an  open  bed, 
and  the  plants  were  in  more  luxuriant  health  than 
I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  the  typical  plant  in 
this  country.  They  were  flowering  luxuriantly,  the 
large  trusses  of  bloom  being  well  above  the  foliage, 
and  the  individual  flowers  quite  double  and  well 
expanded.  I  think  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to 
starve  this  fine  old  plant  in  this  country.  I  think 
if  "  H.  P.,"  Mr.  Williams,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
amateurs  and  gardeners  would  treat  it  in  a  more 
liberal  manner,  both  the  single  and  the  double- 
flowered  varieties  would  well  repay  them. — W.  H.  G. 


Gloxinia  maculata. — This  is  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  cultivated  forms  of  Gloxinia,  as 
it  pushes  up  a  stout  herbaceous  stem,  which  reaches 
a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  1  yard.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  and  clothe  the  entire  stem,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  number  of  delicate  mauve-tinted 
blossoms  about  the  size  of  those  of  an  ordinary 
Gloxinia.  Another  feature  is  that  it  flowers  at  this 
season  of  the  year  and  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
commonly  cultivated  Gloxinias  are  on  the  wane.  It 
is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  the  principal  consideration 
being  to  give  it  a  little  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
manure  water,  or  some  substitute  for  it,  during  the 
growing  season. — T. 

Double-flowered  Agapanthus.— The  remark 
of  "H.  P."  in  The  Garden  of  September  22 
(p.  275)  respecting  the  excellent  open  flowers  of 
this  plant  reported  by  me  as  beiiig  so  fine  in  the 
garden  of  M.  Godefroy-I,ebenf,  near  Paris,  has  been 
commented  upon  to  me  personally  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  HoUoway,  who  says  he  introduced  the  plant  to 
commerce,  and  pointed  out  to  me  a  plant  in  which 
the  flowers  did  not  open  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
as  related  by  "  H.  P."  The  cause  of  this,  I  believe 
to  be  want  of  nourishment  to  the  roots  in  the  case 


specimen  when  several  are  grouped  together  in  a 
large  pan.  They  may  also  be  allowed  to  ramble  for 
a  little  distance  if  there  is  a  suitable  place  for  them. 
These  Rivinas  are  easily  increased  by  seeds  and 
also  from  cuttings,  which  strike  root  in  a  short 
space  of  time. — T. 


NERINE  FOTHERGILLT. 
This  is  a  gorgeous  bulbous  plant,  and  one  that  re- 
quires but  a  small  amount  of  care  and  attention, 
while  the  fact  of  its  flowering  at  this  season  when 
so  many  summer-blooming  plants  are  on  the  wane 
is  an  additional  merit.    Many  people  fail  to  flower 
it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  year  after  year  at 
Baron  Schncder's  it  is,  during  the  autumn,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  features.     One  great  cause  of 
failure  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  that 
many  people  dry  them  off  after  flowering;  whereas 
they  really  make  their  growth  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  require  all  the  light  they  can 
have  at  that  season,  instead  of  being  placed  under- 
neath the  stage  in  the  vain  hope  of  inducing  them 
to  go  to  rest.     Where  the  plants  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, the  beautiful  bright  rich  vermilion-coloured 
flowers  will  be  now  at  their  best,  while  the  glaucous 
foliage  is  also  effective.     Besides  the  rich  colouring 
of  the  blooms,  they  appear  overspread  with  a  lustre 
like   frosted  gold,  which  is   remarkably  striking. 
The  soil  best  suited  for  this  Nerine  is  good,  fibrous, 
lather  heavy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  a 
liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand.     These  plants  dis- 
like being  disturbed  at  the  roots,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  potted   unless  it  is  absolutely   necessary. 
Thorough  drainage  is  essential  to  their  well-doing. 
In  the  case  of  plants  that  are  now  flowering,  they 
should,  when  the  blooms  are  over,  be  still  kept  in 
the  greenhouse  in  as  light  a  position  as  possible, 
where  they  may  be  allowed  to  stand  till  about  next 
May,  by  which  time  they  will  be  in  quite  a  dormant 
condition.     If  they  have  been  well  exposed  to  the 
light  the  bulbs  will  be  plump  and  hard.     Then  a 
very  good  plan  is  to  turn  them  out  of  doors  and  stand 
them  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
such  as  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or  in  a  narrow 
border  in  front  of  a  glass  structure.    Wherever  they 
are  put,  care  must  be  taken  that  worms   do  not 
enter  the  pots,  for  they  will  play  great  havoc  with 
the  plants,  not  only  destroying  the  drainage,  but 
also  making  the  soil  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  repot,  and  this  considerably 
lessens  the  chance  of  the  bulbs  flowering.     If  they 
are  roasted  up  in  a  sunny  spot  and  only  watered 
about  once  a  fortnight,  they  will  by  about  the  end 
of  July  commence  to  push  up  their  flower-spikes, 
when  they  should  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  or  a 
cold  frame,  and  those  that  are  showing  flower  must 
be  from  that  time  watered  when  necessary.     If  the 
spikes  are  not  visible  the  plants  are  better  if  kept 
dry  for  a  little  longer,  and  if  watered  too  freely 
before  the  blooms  are  seen  a  large  crop  of  leaves 
often  results  at  the  expense  of  the  flower.    The 
major  variety  of  Nerine  Fothergilli  is  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  of  the  genus,  but  all  are  very 
beautiful,  and  well  worthy  of  a  little  special  care 
and  attention.  H.  P. 


Bivinas  in  fruit. — These  plants  make  a  very 
blight  feature  in  the  stove  or  intermediate  house  at 
this  season  by  the  profusion  of  their  bright-coloured 
berries,  which  in  R.  hnmilis  are  bright  red  and  in  R. 
flava  yellow.  They  are  very  easily  cultivated,  suc- 
ceeding well  under  the  same  treatment  as  many 
other  warm  house  plants,  provided  the  soil  is  not 
too  heavy.  Grown  in  small  pots  for  table  decora- 
tion these  Rivinas  are  very  useful,  and  in  the  stove, 
if  it  be  a  large  structure,  they  form  an  imposing 
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Greenhouse — Cyclamens.— Old  plants  of  Cy- 
clamens  that,  after  blooming,  were  stood  out  under 
the  shade  of  a  wall,  as  recommended  for  the  sum. 
mer,  and  that  have  since,  after  they  began  to  make 
a  new  crop  of  leaves,  been  potted,  should  now  be 
moved  to  a  house  or  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  a 
little  warm  during  cold  weather  as  well  as  at  night. 
Though  there  is  not  the  necessity  for  keeping  old 
roots  so  warm  as  there  is  with  young  plants  that 
have  not  yet  flowered,  still  to  have  the  older  ones  in 
a  good  condition  they  require  to  be  warmer  all 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  than  in  the  case  of 
the  majority  of  greenhouse  subjects.  After  they 
have  had  their  season  of  rest,  and  have  pushed  up  a 
fresh  crop  of  leaves,  they  root  fast,  but  until  the 
young  leaves  have  appeared  they  should  not  be 
potted,  as  if  disturbed  before  they  have  made  the 
progress  named  with  their  top-growth,  the  roots 
often  fail  to  move  at  all,  in  which  case  the  plants 
dwindle  away.  Young  Cyclamens  that  were  raised 
from  seed  sown  early  in  the  summer  of  last  year 
will  now  be  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower, 
and  their  roots  wUl  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil. 
In  this  case,  they,  as  well  as  the  old  plants,  may 
have  a  little  weak  manure  water  once  a  week.  Plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  last  autumn,  if  not  already 
in  the  pots  they  are  to  bloom  in,  should  be  moved 
at  once.  Late- sown  plants  of  this  description  will 
flower  well  towards  spring,  but  to  get  them  of  the 
necessary  strength  they  require  to  be  in  a  tempera- 
ture that  will  keep  ihem  moving  all  through  the 
autumn  and  vrinter.  Plants  that  have  not  yet 
bloomed  should  be  kept  where  they  will  have  a  night 
temperature  of  50*.  A  pit,  or  a  low,  narrow  house, 
in  a  light  situation,  is  the  best  place  for  Cyclamens 
during  winter,  and  stand  them  well  up  to  the  roof, 
so  that  they  will  get  all  the  light  possible.  See 
that  they  are  quite  free  from  aphides  and  red 
spider ;  the  latter  insect  does  not  increase  much 
after  this  time,  but  if  the  leaves  are  at  all  affected 
with  it,  it  will  live  on  through  the  winter  and  do 
much  harm.  In  a  temperature  such  as  recommended 
aphides  wiU  increase  rapidly,  and  if  left  undisturbed, 
they  soon  do  irreparable  injury  to  the  leaves.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  constant  look  out  for  theee  in- 
sects, as  they  confine  themselves  to  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves. 

SiNGLB-FLOWEEED  Pbimulas. — The  early-Bown 
plants  will  now  have  filled  the  soil  with  roots 
and  should  have  manure  water  frequently.  The 
plants  should  shortly  be  moved  into  their  winter 
quarters,  for  though  there  is  not  much  danger  yet 
of  any  frost  that  would  be  likely  to  injure  them 
it  in  cold  frames,  still  they  will  be  better  now 
with  a  drier  atmosphere  than  a  frame  afliords.  A 
pit  where  a  little  heat  can  be  given  to  dry  up  the 
damp  in  wet  weather  or  the  front  stage  of  a  green- 
house near  the  glass  are  the  most  suitable  places 
for  them  through  the  autumn  and  winter.  Any 
flower-stems  that  appear  should  be  pinched  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  Plants  that  have 
been  raised  from  later  sowings  and  that  are  wanted 
to  flower  in  spring  should,  if  they  have  not  already 
had  their  final  shift,  be  at  once  potted.  If  they 
have  been  planted  out  in  boxes  with  enough  room, 
and  have  been  well  attended  to,  they  will  have 
made  so  much  root  growth  as  to  require  (i-inch 
pots.  Some  of  the  soil  may  be  got  away  from  them, 
but  in  doing  this  the  roots  should  not  be  injured. 
Good  free  loam  with  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in 
it,  some  sifted  leaf-mould,  rotten  manure,  and  sand 
is  a  mixture  that  suits  Primulas  every  way. 

Double  -  flowered  Primulas.  —  The  larger 
the  plants  are  the  more  bloom  they  will  give. 
Large  specimens  require  proportionately  large 
pots.  Any  that  are  at  all  short  of  root  room 
should  be  moved  before  the  roots  are  much 
cramped,  as  it  the  plants  suffer  from  this  they 
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make  slow  progress  afterwards.  Give  them  soil 
of  a  like  description  to  that  recommended  for 
the  single  kinds.  Double-flowered  Primulas  should 
from  this  time'  through  the  winter  be  kept  where 
they  can  have  a  little  flre-heat.  An  intermediate 
temperature  suits  them  best.  They  have  less 
natural  vigour  in  them  than  the  single  sorts,  and  to 
grow  them  well  they  need  more  warmth.  In  the 
absence  of  this  they  are  subject  to  damp.  Even 
when  grown  with  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  they  are  liable  to  go  off  at  the  collar  if  kept 
too  cool.  With  the  requisite  amount  of  warmth 
the  plants  yield  double  the  quantity  of  flowers. 
From  this  time  through  the  winter  a  temperature  of 
45°  to  50°  in  the  night  is  best  for  them. 

Semi  -  double  -  flowered  Primulas.  —  These, 
which  now  exist  in  several  colours,  are  desirable 
sorts.  They  likewise  do  better  with  a  little  more 
warmth  than  is  often  given  to  the  single  sorts,  as 
with  a  little  extra  heat  the  plants  keep  on  grow- 
ing much  more  freely  and  flower  proportionately 
better.  Any  plants  of  this  section  that  need  more 
room  may  be  moved  now.  In  potting  these  and  the 
double  varieties  it  is  well  to  get  them  down  low 
enough,  so  that  the  soil  comes  well  up  to  the  base 
of  the  lower  leaves.  This  does  not,  as  used  often 
to  be  supposed,  cause  the  leaves  to  damp;  it  has  the 
opposite  effect  in  making  them  less  subject  to  go 
off  in  this  way.  Primulas  are  not  so  much  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  aphides  as  many  things,  but  never- 
theless the  insects  will  live  on  them.  When  getting 
them  into  their  winter  quarters  it  is  well  to  see  that 
they  are  quite  clean.  Fumigation  is  the  best 
remedy,  but  in  carrying  this  out  it  is  better  not  to 
apply  the  smoke  too  freely,  but  give  two  moderate 
applications  rather  than  a  single  severe  one. 

Cinerarias. — The  earliest  raised  plants  that  are 
wanted  to  begin  flowering  about  the  end  of  the 
year  will  now  have  so  far  filled  the  pots  with  roots, 
that  they  will  be,  in  a  measure,  dependent  for 
support  on  the  manure  water  that  is  given  them. 
With  this  they  must  be  regularly  supplied,  as  they 
are  gross  feeders,  and  when  confined  to  the  limited 
i-ized  pots  to  which  these  and  other  quick-growing 
things  are  now  generally  restricted  they  suffer 
through  insuflioient  nutriment  at  a  time  when  they 
can  least  bear  it.  Successional  plants  that  have 
been  raised  from  later  sown  seed,  or  from  suckers, 
should  now  have  their  last  shift ;  (j-inch  pots  will 
be  large  enough,  provided  the  soil  is  made  suffi- 
ciently rich  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  they  are 
afterwards  fed  with  manure  water  regularly  before 
they  have  too  far  exhausted  the  material  they  are 
potted  in.  They  are  better  in  cold  pits  or  frames  for 
a  time,  as  in  these  there  is  less  difliculty  in  keeping 
the  atmosphere  In  the  moist  state  they  so  much 
like  than  there  is  in  an  ordinary  plant  house.  If 
the  material  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  pit  or 
frame  is  composed  is  kept  constantly  damp  it  will 
give  off  the  necessary  moisture  to  keep  the  air  in 
right  condition,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  leaves  will 
hang  with  pearly  drops  in  the  morning.  This 
is  just  what  they  like ;  it  not  only  helps  the 
growth,  but  it  also  tends  to  keep  down  aphides. 
The  plants  should  be  examined  at  short  intervals  to 
see  that  they  are  free  from  these  insects,  which  are 
diflicult  to  deal  with  if  allowed  to  get  numerous,  as 
when  Cinerarias  are  well  grown  their  foliage  is 
generally  too  soft  to  bear  fumigating  except  very 
slightly.  It  is  much  better  when  a  limited  number 
of  plants  is  affected  to  dip  them  in  tobacco  water 
than  to  fumigate.  After  this  time  they  will  require 
little,  if  any  shade ;  and  now  when  the  weather  gets 
cooler  and  the  air  contains  more  moisture,  more  air 
may  be  given  by  tilting  the  lights  up  high.  The 
plants  should  have  enough  room  so  that  their  leaves 
do  not  overlap  each  other,  as  if  at  all  crowded  they 
become  weak. 

Chrysanthemums. — Most  of  the  varieties  will 
now  have  made  enough  progress  to  require  the  buds 
thinning.  The  general  stock  of  large-iiowered  kinds 
will  need  reducing  more  freely  than  is  necessary 
with  the  earlier  blooming  sorts.  This  applies  to 
the  Japanese  section  as  well  as  the  more  formal- 
shaped  incurved  flowers;  where  more  are  allowed 
to  go  on  than  the  plants  can  support  tfccy  are  sure 
to  be  defective.     A  close  look-out  must  now  be  kept 


on  the  weather,  and  on  the  first  indication  of  frosty 
nights  the  plants  should  be  either  housed  or  got 
under  shelter  of  some  kind.  A  high  framework 
covered  with  movable  canvas  will  ward  off  a  good 
deal  of  cold.  But  whatever  means  are  taken  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  plants  it  should  be  prepared 
ready  to  hand,  so  that  it  can  be  used  at  a  short 
notice.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  Chrysan- 
themums are  now  much  overdone  in  many  gardens. 
Many  growers  propagate  and  grow  on  a  far  larger 
stock  than  they  have  house-room  for  when  the 
plants  come  to  be  taken  indoors,  the  result  being 
that  they  are  huddled  together  in  a  way  that  injures 
the  foliage  through  its  not  getting  enough  light,  and 
also  interferes  with  their  blooming,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  numbers  of  other  plants  of  a  more  permanent 
character  that  have  to  be  crowded  together  in  a  way 
that  does  them  much  harm.  The  outcome  of  this  is 
that  whilst  the  Chrysanthemums  are  in  flower 
there  is  an  abundance  of  bloom  with  an  absence 
of  variety,  and  when  the  flowering  season  is  past 
and  they  are  cleared  out,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
things  to  take  their  place.  It  is  better  to  confine 
the  cultivation  of  any  particular  plant  within  rea- 
sonable limits. 

Mignonette. — A  little  more  seed  may  yet  be  sown, 
the  plants  from  which  will  come  into  bloom  after 
the  earliest  are  over.  Sow  in  small  pots,  putting 
enough  seeds  in  each  to  make  sure  of  a  crop.  When 
the  plants  come  up  thin  them  out  to  three  or  four, 
which  from  this  sowing  will  be  better  than  reducing 
them  to  a  single  plant.  The  earliest  sown  should 
be  thinned  out,  leaving  only  one,  and  when  this  is 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  high,  pinch  out  the  point 
so  as  to  cause  it  to  branch  out.  Give  plenty  of  air 
and  keep  the  j^Iants  close  to  the  glass.  T.  B. 


Fuchsia  Countess  of  Aberdeen. — When  so 
many  Fuchsias  are  put  into  commerce  as  new  that 
differ  but  little  if  at  all  from  plenty  of  others  in  culti- 
vation, it  is  quite  a  relief  to  note  one  that  is  at  least 
perfectly  distinct,  though  it  is  certainly  not  so  showy 
as  many  others,  being,  in  fact,  an  almost  pure  white- 
flowered  variety.  I  allude  to  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
which  has  only  been  sent  out  this  year,  and  therefore 
is  as  yet  little  known.  This  has  the  foliage  of  those 
with  white  sepals,  being  indeed  in  leaf  a  good  deal 
like  a  well-known  variety,  Lady  Hey  tesbury,  while  the 
flowers,  which  are  freely  produced,  are  rather  small, 
the  tube  being  short  and  the  sepals  prettily  reflexed. 
These  last,  which  are  almost  white  when  first  Ex- 
panded, become  afterwards  of  a  pale  rose  colour, 
while  the  corolla  is  pure  white.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  entirely  white  -  flowered 
Fuchsia  that  we  have  in  cultivation  ;  indeed,  I  have 
seen  it  described  as  pure  white,  which  it  certainly 
is  not.— H.  P. 

Ipomsea  rubro-caerulea. — As  a  climber  for  a 
stove  or  intermediate  house  this  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it ;  its  cultural  requirements  are  simple,  and 
it  may  be  depended  upon  to  flower,  added  to  which 
the  colour  of  its  blossoms  is  very  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  subjects  now  in  bloom.  It  is  a  free-grow- 
ing Convolvulus-like  climber ;  indeed,  the  blossoms 
bear  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  well-known  C.  major,  but  their  colour  is  an  al- 
most indescribable  shade  of  pale  blue,  which 
changes  before  they  drop  to  a  reddish  tint.  Given 
good  root  room  it  will  cover  considerable  space,  and 
it  is  a  first-rate  plant  for  draping  a  roof,  especially  if 
there  are  rods  or  some  similar  support  for  it,  as  it 
will  depend  therefrom  in  graceful  festoons,  and 
thus  display  its  bright-coloured  blossoms  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Though  it  attains  a  consider- 
able size,  this  Ipoma;a  may  be  kept  within  quite  a 
limited  space,  for  I  have  sown  seed  of  it  in  the 
spring,  and  when  the  plants  have  been  large  enough 
to  pot  off  I  have  put  two  in  a  small  pot  (one  on 
either  side),  and  when  these  were  filled  with  roots 
the  next  shift  was  into  pots  G  inches  in  diameter. 
Some  twiggy  branches  were  then  stuck  into  the 
pots  and  the  plants  allowed  to  ramble  at  will, 
the  result  being  that  they  formed  quite  masses  of 
foliage  and  flowered  very  freely.  Grown  in  this 
way  they  could  be  shifted  about,  and  were  then 
available  for  purposes  where  those  trained  on  the 


roof  could  not  be  used.  Seed  of  this  plant  is  easily 
obtained  and  germinates  freely,  while  the  principal 
care  to  be  exercised  in  its  culture  is  to  keep  the 
leaves  free  from  red  spider  during  the  summer 
months,  for  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  this 
pest  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. — H.  P. 

Lantanas  in  flower. — Where  a  greenhouse 
has  to  be  kept  gay  with  flowers  throughout  the 
year  a  batch  of  Lantanas  just  coming  into  bloom  is 
very  attractive  at  this  season,  for  many  plants  that 
have  contributed  their  share  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  structure  for  a  considerable  period  are  past 
their  best.  A  group  or  two  of  Lantanas  imparts 
an  additional  feature.  They  are  of  very  easy 
culture,  and  if  required  to  have  them  in  bloom  at 
this  season  the  cuttings  must  be  struck  early  in  the 
spring  and  the  plants  kept  in  a  free-growing  con- 
dition afterwards.  During  the  summer  they  will 
require  a  little  protection  from  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  it  too  much  exposed  the  foliage  is 
apt  to  become  infested  with  red  spider,  which  will 
cause  many  of  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  drop. 
Generally  speaking,  the  treatment  required  by 
Lantanas  is  about  the  same  as  that  usually  given  to 
Fuchsias.  If  planted  out  during  the  summer  they 
both  grow  and  flower  freely,  but  in  lifting  in  the 
autumn  many  of  the  leaves  fall,  thus  giving  the 
plants  rather  a  naked  appearance,  and  proving  that 
the  better  way  is  to  grow  them  entirely  in  pots. 
Cuttings  strike  freely  enough  if  taken  anywhere 
during  the  growing  season. — T. 
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CATTLEYA    CALUMMATA. 

This  hybrid  Cattleya,  raised  in  France  by  M. 
Alfred  Bleu,  is  at  once  a  beautiful  and  showy 
plant,  and  one  that  will  hand  its  raiser's  name 
down  to  posterity.     When  visiting  his  place  in 
Paris  a  short  time  back,  I  was  much  surprised 
at  the  enormous  quantity  of  hybrid  seedlings  he 
possessed,  and  had  I  liad  the  pleasure  to  have 
found  him  at  home,  I  in   all  probability  would 
have  received  information  worthy  of  recording 
in  the  pages  of  The  Garden.     There  were  no 
.seedlings  of  his  in  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  present  Cattleya,  however,  is  distributed  in 
this  country,  and  several  plants  of  this  variety 
were  dispersed  from  Mr.  Lee's  sale  during  the 
present  summer  season,  so  that  its  beauties  are 
likely  to  become  more  widely  known.     It  is  a 
hybrid  between  C.  Aclandi.'o  and  C.  intermedia, 
resembling  the  first-named  in  its  habit  of  growth 
and  size    of  flower,  and  it   requires  about  the 
same  treatment  as  C.  Aclandiai  for  its  successful 
management.     As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  this 
plant,  it  is  one  of  the  few  hybrid  Orchids  which 
has  not  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  it  requires 
careful  handling  to  keep  it  healthy.     It  grows 
some  6  inches  or  more  high,  the  bulbs  bearing  a 
pair  of  leaves  which  much  resemble  those  of  C. 
intermedia  ;  the  scape  is  usually  two-flowered, 
each  flower  being  from  4  inches  to  4j  inches 
across  ;  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  a  purple  hue,  and 
profusely  marked  with  oblong  spots  of  magenta- 
purple  ;  lip  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  reflexed, 
meeting  over  the  column  at  the  base,  and  these 
are  of  a  soft  rosy  purple,  the  middle  lobe  large, 
flat,   and   emarginate,   and    wholly   rich    deep 
magenta.     It  is  a  superb  small-growing  plant, 
producing  its  showy  flowers  in  the  autumn,  and 
well   deserves    the    attention    of    all,  whether 
amateurs  or  connoisseurs  of  Orchids. 


Pilumna  nobilis. — This  white-flowered,  very 
fragrant  Orchid  is  now  flowering,  and  should 
receive  more  attention  from  Orchid  growers  than 
has  hitherto  been  accorded  it.  It  is  a  native  of  Col- 
umbia, and  thrives  under  quite  cool  treatment.    The 
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scapes  bear  from  three  to  four  large  flowers,  which 
are  pure  white,  saving  a  stain  of  orange-yellow  in 
the  throat.  It  is  now  flowering  in  many  collections 
round  London. 

Cattleya  aurea. — A  very  fine  form  of  this  beau- 
tiful Cattleya  was  flowering  recently  in  Mr.  Williams' 
nursery  at  HoUoway.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
whoUy  deep  primrose-yellow.  The  management  of 
this  beautiful  type  of  autumn-flowering  Cattleyas  is 
evidently  becoming  better  understood  than  for- 
merly, and  they  are  so  thoroughly  distinct  that  they 
form  quite  a  feature  in  the  Orchid  houses  at  this 
season.  Good  exposure  to  the  sun  and  not  too 
much  moisture  at  the  roots  appear  to  be  their  chief 
requirements. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. — This  plant  still  remains 
very  rare,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  difficult  to 
establish.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
plants  in  the  whole  Orchid  family,  some  varieties, 
however,  being  far  in  advance  of  others.  One  of  the 
most  superb  forms  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  Mr. 
Cobb's  collection  at  Sydenham.  The  flowers  were 
large,  and  the  colours  so  intensely  bright  and  spark- 
ling as  to  quite  astonish  me.  We  surely  cannot 
have  anything  more  startling  in  the  way  of  a  Vanda 
than  this  superb  species,  but  yet  it  is  so  different 
from  all  other  Vandas,  that  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  there  are  others  of  the  same  set.  It  appears 
to  require  strong  heat  and  moisture. — W.  H.  6. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana.  —  I  cannot  myself, 
neither  do  I  think  many  of  your  readers  will,  en- 
dorse Mr.  Iggulden's  statement  in  The  Gaeden  of 
Sept.  15  (p.  247)  in  his  notes  upon  August-flowering 
Orchids,  in  which  he  refers  to  this  plant  as  "  being 
a  marked  improvement  upon  the  old  C.  labiata."  I 
wUlingly  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  extremely  useful 
plant,  as  it  blooms  at  a  most  exceptional  time,  and 
continues  to  keep  the  Orchid  houses  gay  during 
their  dullest  season.  But  amongst  the  numerous 
Cattleyas  we  now  have,  it  produces  more  bad  va- 
rieties than  any  other  that  I  know,  and  the  very 
best  form  of  it  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  far  inferior 
to  the  old  C.  labiata,  the  plant  upon  which  Lindley 
founded  the  genus.  This  Cattleya  is  exceedingly 
rare,  and  to  this  day  eludes  the  vigilant  eyes  of  all 
the  collectors  who  search  for  it  in  Brazil.  The 
more  I  see  of  this  plant  the  more  I  feel  persuaded 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  C.  Gaskelliana  is  only 
another  name  for  the  plant  that  used  to  be  called 
the  summer-flowering  labiata  or  labiata  pallida. 
In  another  portion  of  the  same  article  Mr.  Iggulden, 
alluding  to  the  Golden  Chain  Orchid  ( Dendroohilum 
filiforme),  says,  "  though  not  at  all  showy,  it  is  yet 
worthy  of  general  culture."  I  call  this  the  most 
scant  praise  possible  to  give  a  plant  which  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  beauti- 
tif  al  of  the  whole  Orchid  race  when  the  specimens 
are  of  fair  size.— W.  H.  G. 
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SHORT  NOTES.— ORCSIBS. 

Saccolabium  gemmatum.— This  is  a  slender-gi-ow- 
lug  species,  possessing  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own,  and  is 
now  in  great  beauty  in  the  Kew  collection.  The  spike  is 
branched  several  times  and  the  racemes  are  many  flowered 
the  flowers  being  email  and  of  a  deUcate  mauTo-purr)le  and 
white.  *^    ' 

Vandas.— Plants  of  this  genua  can  always  he 
found  in  flower  at  Holloway,  and  just  at  present  two 
varieties  are  conspicuous,  viz.,  tricolor  insignia  and 
Hrubyana,  two  very  fine  and  handsome  f.irms,  which 
shonld  receive  the  attention  of  lovers  of  the.se  dis- 
tichona-leaved  Orchids,  and  their  numbers  are  happUy 
on  the  increase. 

Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana.— This  variety  is 
now  flowering  very  profusely  in  Mr.  Horsman's  nur- 
sery at  Marks  Tey,  thus  showing  what  a  superb  plant 
this  IS  for  the  autumn.  It  also  further  beara  out  my 
previous  statements  that  it  is  not  the  very  robust 
growers  that  flower  the  best.  Mr.  Horaman's  plants 
are  all  bearing  very  lai-ge  flowers  on  quite  medium- 
sized  bulba. 

Aerides  quinquevtUnerum.-This  is  amongst 
the  best  of  this  beautiful  family  of  the  odoratumtype 
the  waxy  white  flowers  being  tipped  and  spotted  with 
ro.sy  purple  and  crimson.  It  is  Mjmewhat  slow  grow- 
ing. 1  recently  noted  .some  goorl  exumjiles  flowering 
in  the  Holloway  nursery.  It  should  be  sought  after 
by  all  desinng  autumn-blooming  Orchids.— W   H  G 


Oncidium  macrantlium  Williamsianum.— 
From  Mr.  Cowley,  gardener  to  Mr.  Tautz,  of  Studley 
House,  Shepherd's  Bush,  comes  flowers  of  this  rich 
variety.  Not  only  are  the  whole  flowers  of  a  very 
rich  yellow,  but  each  petal  is  stained  with  a  large 
blotch  of  rich  Indian  purple,  which  renders  it  dis- 
tinct and  very  showy,  adding  materially  to  its 
beauty.  Like  the  typical  plant,  it  is  a  native  of 
New  Grenada,  and  requires  the  coolest  of  treatment. 

Dendrobium  bigibbiun.  —  This  beautiful 
species,  I  hear  from  residents  near  its  native  habitat, 
is  becoming  rare  and  difficult  to  collect ;  it  there- 
fore behoves  those  who  possess  it  to  hold  it  of  some 
value,  or  it  may  become  extinct.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  colonisation  drives  out  many  valuable  plants, 
and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  this  species, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  the  collectors  for 
the  European  markets. — W.  H.  G. 

Sobralia  xantholeuca.— A  flower  of  this  hand- 
some and  rare  plant  was  recently  sent  by  Mr. 
Whillans  from  the  gardens  of  Blenheim,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  is  not  the  darkest 
form,  but,  as  Mr.  Whillans  observed,  some  would 
prefer  this.  Its  growth  resembles  that  of  the 
macrantha  section,  and  it  blooms  when  about  18 
inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  more 
or  less  deep  shade  of  sulphur-yellow,  the  lip  frilled, 
deeper  yellow,  but  in  the  variety  before  us  the  lip 
is  paler  at  the  apex.  Although  exceedingly  rare, 
there  is  a  magnificent  plant  in  the  Baron  Schroeder 
collection.  I  also  noted  a  fine  variety  recently  as 
being  in  bloom  with  the  Comte  de  Germiny,  at 
GouvUle,  in  Normandy,  and  one  or  two  others  com- 
prise the  most  of  the  known  stock  of  this  species. 
The  introduction  of  such  fine  species  must  tend  to 
make  this  genus  again  popular,  for  although  the  in- 
dividual flowers  are  not  long-lived,  the  succession  is 
rapid  and  continues  for  months.  A  coloured  illus- 
tration of  this  superb  plant  was  given  in  The  Gar- 
den for  December  9,  1882.— W.  H.  G. 

Aeranthus  grandiflora.— A  fine  flower  of  this 
rare  plant  was  recently  received  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Wischhusen,  of  Wood  Green,  and  although 
it  cannot  lay  claim  to  gaudy  colours,  the  flowers  are 
exceedingly  curious  and  full  of  interest.  The  generic 
name  is  variously  spelt,  thus  it  is  sometimes  written 
Aeranthus  and  Aeranthes.  This  genus  is  said  to 
obtain  its  chief  distinction  from  Angiicjum  in 
the  flower  being  jointed  at  the  foot  of  the  col- 
umn. The  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  two-ranked 
manner ;  they  are  strap-shaped  and  unequally  two- 
lobed  at  the  apex,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and,  sav- 
ing in  not  appearing  to  rise  upon  a  stem,  as  in  the 
majority  of  Angrrecums,  this  Aeranthus  is  like  those 
plants  in  habit.  The  scape  is  slender  and  bears 
numerous  flowers,  but  only  one  is  expanded  upon 
each  scape  at  the  same  time.  These  flowers  remind 
one  of  those  of  Bolbophyllum  Lobbi  in  shape. 
They  measure  upwards  of  2  inches  across  and  are 
very  pellucid,  colour  yellowish  white,  the  tail-like 
ends  of  the  sepals  and  petals  as  well  as  the  front 
portion  of  the  lip  being  tawny  yellow.  It  is  a  native 
of  Madagascar,  but  very  rare  in  cultivation,  and  it 
is  many  years  since  I  saw  it  in  flower.— W.  H.  G. 

Phaleenopsis  amabilis.— In  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Orchids  I  have  several  Phalajnopsids,  one 
of  them  being  P.  amabilis;  the  leaves  are  deep 
green,  and  measure  from  10  inches  to  15  inches 
in  length,  and  from  ;i\  inches  to  4  inches  in  width. 
The  plant  carried  a  flower-spike  last  April  bearing 
a  raceme  of  fifty-two  flowers,  each  measuring 
3  i  inches  in  diameter.  During  the  summer  months 
it  made  two  good  leaves,  and  now  it  has  a  flower- 
spike  bearing  a  rac(  me  of  forty-six  flowers  (fully 
expanded),  the  flowers  being  as  good  as  those 
produced  last  April.  Last  February,  the  compost 
in  which  it  had  formerly  been  placed  became  sour 
and  the  oaken  (home  made)  basket  badly  decayed. 
I  carefully  took  out  the  plant  and  gave  its  roots  a 
thorough  good  syringing,  and  then  placed  it  back 
in  another  oaken  basket,  which  had  been  made 
some  months  previous,  and  placed  it  in  a  large  tank 
of  soft  water,  so  as  to  get  the  pores  well  filled  with 
moisture.  The  compost  I  used  was  good  fibrous 
peat,  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of  a 


walnut,  and  worked  in  plenty  of  ballast  burnt  from 
yellow  clay,  and  dressed  over  the  surface  with  fresh 
Sphagnum  which  I  keep  growing.  I  give  liberal 
supplies  of  soft  water  when  the  plant  is  in  full 
growth,  but  rather  sparing  the  other  part  of  the 
year,  especially  through  the  short  dull  days,  when  it 
goes  three  or  four  weeks  without  water.  The  plant 
is  growing  in  a  stove,  and  is  placed  about  4  feet 
from  the  glass.  I  find  a  thin  tiffany  sufficient 
shading  through  the  summer,  but  no  shade  is  given 
in  winter.  The  temperature  of  the  stove  is  70°  to 
75°  by  night,  and  80°  to  85°  by  day,  through  the 
summer  ;  and  60°  to  65°  by  night,  and  70"  to  75° 
by  day,  through  the  winter.  I  have  enclosed  one 
flower  of  the  plant  in  question. — W.  Coates, 
Brentry  House. 

*^*  'k  fine  bloom  of  this  lovely  Phalsanopsis. — 
Ed. 
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OLD   GARDEN  TULIPS. 

(with    coloured    plate.*) 

Carolus  Clusids,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  plant-collecting  rhizomatists  of  the 
IGth  century,  seems  to  have  done  a  good  deal 
towards  making  Tulips  popular  in  the  gardens 
of  Belgium  and  Holland.  Not  only  did  he 
collect  some  of  the  showy  kinds  of  Europe  with 
his  own  hands,  but  he  also  corresponded  with 
other  bulb  growers  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and 
so,  doubtless,  received  from  them  the  native 
Tulips  of  that  country.  In  his  celebrated  work, 
published  in  1601  in  folio,  several  species  are 
figured  and  described,  but  at  an  earlier  date 
Gerard,  in  his  "  Herbal  "  of  1597,  tells  us  that 
these  flowers,  both  of  the  early  and  late 
flowering  sections,  were  pretty  common  in 
English  gardens.  Lobel,  Parkinson,  Rea — 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  early  writers  on  gardens 
and  garden  flowers — mention  Tulips  with 
delight,  and  many  are  figured  in  the  early 
florUegia,  such  as  De  Bry's,  Besler's  Hort. 
Eyetettensis,  and  in  Swertius'  book.  Clusius, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foster- 
fathers  of  Tulip  culture  in  Holland.  After 
many  misadventures  and  vicissitudes  he  finally 
settled  down  at  Leyden,  the  then  great 
university  town  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
from  that  day,  even  if  not  before,  Leyden 
has  been  famous  for  its  Tulips  of  many 
kinds.  No  bedding-out  in  our  gardens  can  give 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  colour-splendour  of  a 
Dutch  Tulip  farm  in  April,  when  the  early 
blooming  sorts,  used  here  for  forcing  or  spring 
bedding,  are  in  bloom.  There  you  may  see 
solid  masses  of  pure  self-coloured  kinds,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  rods  to  two  or  three  acres  in  ex- 
tent. An  acre  of  Vermilion  Brilliant,  or  of 
Clirysolora,  or  of  Artus,  of  Cottage  Maid,  of 
the  Tournesols  in  variety,  or  of  many  other 
forms  equally  effective,  is  a  sight  not  easQy 
forgotten.  Great  care  is  taken  by  the  best 
Dutch  growers  in  selecting  good  Tulip  grounds, 
for  a  soil  in  every  way  fitted  for  other  bulbs, 
the  Hyacinth,  for  example,  will  not  suit  Tulips 
nearly  so  well.  As  you  leave  the  Hague  and 
pass  through  the  broad  meadows  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  capital,  the  eye  catches  the  brilliant 
glints  of  the  Tulips  here  and  there,  and  in  all 
lights  and  aspects  they  are  very  beautiful. 
But  with  these  early-flowering  varieties  we 
have  now  nothing  to  do  whatever,  our  plate 
representing  late-blooming  forms,  by  some 
botanists  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Tulipa    Gesneriana,  a  native  of  Florence  and 


*  Drawn  for  The  G.vrden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  from  flowers 
sent  from  the  College  Gardens,  Dublin.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  GuiUaume  Severeyna. 
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otlier  parts  of  Italy.  No  matter  whence 
those  late  -  blooming,  or  florists'  Tulip?,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  were  derived, 
they  are  all  extremely  graceful  in  leafaga 
and  general  habit  of  growth  ;  they  are 
extremely  variable  in  form  and  especially  in 
colour,  and  to  the  lovers  of  hardy  old-fashioned 
flowers  they  are  peculiarly  valuable  on  account 
of  their  hardihood  and  vigorous  constitution. 
Some  of  the  species — our  own  native  wood  Tulip 
(T.  sylvestris),  for  example — are  shy-flowering  ; 
even  the  gorgeous  T.  Greigi,  introduced  by  Regel, 
although  hardy,  does  not  increase  with  facility. 
Again,  on  ordinary  soils,  unless  taken  up  after 
blooming  and  replanted  at  considerable  trouble 
and  expense,  the  early  flowering  varieties  soon 
die  out  in  English  gardens  ;  but  these  old  late- 
blooming  varieties  live  on  for  years  and  increase 
rapidly,  especially  on  light,  well-drained  soils. 
Here  on  our  deep,  light  Dublin  alluvium  they 
thrive  perfectly,  and  are  very  beautiful  after  the 
Dafibdils  fade  in  May  or  early  in  June.  For 
some  years  past  I  have  obtained  bulbs  from 
many  sources,  and  now  enjoy  the  sight  of  many 
different  kinds  every  spring.  Along  with  the 
varieties  with  white  and  yellow  grounds  we 
also  grow  T.  Gesneriana,  T.  fulgens,  and  two 
very  beautiful  self  yellow  forms,  for  which  we 
have  no  names. 

Some  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  these  old 
garden  Tulips  maybe  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing plate,  which  also  shows  how  well  these  flowers 
bear  carriage,  since  they  made  the  journey  from 
Dublin  to  London  before  their  portraits  were 
made.  None  of  these  old  garden  kinds  are  quite  up 
to  the  florist's  standard,  perhaps,  but  when  we 
consider  that  they  live  and  thrive  for  years  on 
moat  soils,  and  yield  flowers  by  the  armful  for 
decorative  uses,  it  will  be  seen  how  useful  they 
are,  or  may  be,  to  the  gardener. 

As  I  have  said,  the  early-flowering  dwarf  Tu- 
lips require  replanting  every  year,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Walker  so  cultivated  them  on  his  bulb 
farm  at  Ham,  where  I  last  spring  saw  beds  of 
Tulips,  hundreds  of  yards  in  length,  as  healthy, 
as  vigorous,  and  free-flowering  as  if  in  a  Dutch 
garden.  Mr.  Walker  cuts  most  of  his  flowers 
for  market,  and  this  at  once  relieves  the  bulb, 
and  enables  it  to  form  and  ripen  up  a  better 
blooming  centre  for  the  following  year.  This 
is  a  point  of  some  importance,  and  gardener.^, 
who  sometimes  feel  a  little  aggrieved  when 
their  flowers  are  required  for  decoration,  may 
console  themselves  that  the  bulb  is  likely  to  be 
all  the  better  for  it,  and  to  flower  more  strongly 
the  following  year. 

I  have  said  that  these  old  late  Tulips  will 
thrive  for  yeirs  if  left  in  the  ground,  but  they 
increase  faster,  and  I  believe  also  flower  more 
strongly  it  replanted  every  year.  They  may  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fade,  and  laid  thinly 
on  a  mat  in  a  cool  shed  to  dry,  after  which 
the  roots  can  be  stored  in  boxes  of  dry  sand 
until  September,  which  is  the  best  time  to 
replant  them.  Wo  replant  at  4  inches  deep, 
covering  each  bulb  with  coarse  sand.  The  small 
bulbs  may  be  placed  in  reserve  beds  or  lines, 
and  it  will  strengthen  them  if  their  flower-buds 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

The  technical  names  under  which  these  Tulips 
now  appear  in  catalogues  are  as  ' '  Fine  mixed, 
all  colours  of  bizarres,  bybkemens,  and  roses," 
and  they  are  very  cheap  to  purchase  by  the 
hundred  or  the  thousand.  With  them  may  be 
associated  the  so-called  Parrot  Tulips,  wliich, 
while  of  the  same  habit  of  growth,  bear  enor- 
mously large  flowers,  with  lobed,  fringed,  or 
laciniated  petals.  Under  artificial  light  and  in 
a  warm  room  these  Tulips  expand  their  gashed 
petals,  and  remind  one  of  some  outlandish  or 


tropical  blossoms  rather  than  as  being  simply 
Tulips  from  the  open  ground. 

F.   W.  BURBIDGE. 


Fruit  Garden. 


FHUIT  NOTES  FROM  EASTNOR. 

There  is  something  characteristic  about  the 
Peaches  at  Eastnor.  The  vigour  of  the  trees 
which  is  maintained  in  the  oldest  representatives, 
the  large  healthy  foliage,  and  above  all  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  fruit  strike  one  as  something 
unusual.  Evidently  the  trees  enjoy  the  cal- 
careous loam  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  growth 
being  strong,  without  grossness,  and  I  noticed 
shoots  of  this  season's  growth  in  the  early  houses 
6  feet  long,  short-jointed  and  well  ripened  up 
to  the  points.  The  foliage  is  free  from  insect 
pests,  and  hangs  down  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
trees  like  a  thin  canopy  of  green.  Most  of  the 
fruits  under  glass  had  been  gathered  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  and  the  roots  were  undergoing  their 
annual  pruning.  They  were  also  being  supplied 
with  a  little  fresh  compost,  as  this  operation  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  trees  within  bounds. 
Besides  the  regular  Peach  houses,  there  are 
several  impromptu  structures  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  some  of  them  containing  but  one  tree. 
These  houses  have  been  made  with  old  lights 
and  boards  and  to  accommodate  some  duplicate 
tree  which  has  been  removed  from  the  other 
houses,  and  being  too  good  to  destroy,  temporary 
protection  has  been  afforded  it.  As  the  trees 
increased  in  size  this  has  been  replaced  by  a 
more  substantial  structure.  Some  of  the  finest 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  now  picked  from 
these  houses.  Although  most  of  the  houses 
were  cleared  of  fruit,  the  trees  outside 
were  carrying  some  grand  crops  on  the 
point  of  ripening.  On  account  of  the  present 
unfavourable  season  they  will  not  compare  with 
the  produce  of  last  year,  when  the  trees  were 
loaded  with  highly  coloured  fruits  of  large  size. 
Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  the  walls  when 
I  saw  them  demonstrated  what  can  be  done 
with  the  Peach  outside  by  careful  attention  to 
every  detail  of  culture,  even  in  this,  one  of  the 
worst  of  seasons. 

The  principal  wall  contains  seven  standard 
trees  on  3-feet  stems,  each  one  regularly  trained, 
and  the  fruit  evenly  disposed  over  the  .surface 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The 
largest  tree,  a  Stirling  Castle  Peach,  covers  a 
space  of  30feet  by  12  feet,  on  which  I  counted  nine 
score  of  fruits.  The  next,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
extending  40  feet,  and  about  12  feet  high, 
carried  over  200  fruits.  The  other  kinds  grow- 
ing on  this  wall  are  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Lord 
Napier,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Dymond. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  I  noticed  a  fine 
tree  of  Royal  George,  crimson  with  fruit.  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  A  Bee,  and  Barrington  were 
also  conspicuous  as  large  trees,  as  they  bore 
grand  crops  of  fruit.  As  an  instance  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  a  handy 
man,  a  low  stone  wall  with  a  west  aspect  has 
been  faced  with  boards,  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing the  height  with  the  same  material,  tluis 
converting  it  into  an  admirable  site  for  Peaches. 
By  planting  sorts  which  ripen  early  in  the  sea- 
son, such  as  A  Bee,  Hale's  Early,  &c ,  Mr. 
Coleman  has  every  confidence  in  being  able  to 
produce  fruit  nearly  equal  to  that  grown  on  a 
south  aspect.  Certainly  the  fine  young  trees 
which  are  fast  covering  the  space  allotted  to 
them  give  every  promise  of  fulfilling  his  expec- 
tations. This  success  with  tlie  Peach  on  outside 
walls  is  not  secured  without  the  exercise  of  con- 


siderable skill  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator,  as  the  position  of  the  garden  at 
Eastnor  is  anything  but  favourable  to  the  culture 
of  this  fruit,  as  it  is  between  hills  and  exposed 
to  late  spring  frosts,  also  to  a  cold,  damp  atmo- 
sphere in  autumn. 

A  good  crop  of  Melons,  when  the  plants  are  in 
luxuriant  health,  always  calls  for  admiration,  and 
such  a  house  of  plants  may  be  seen  at  Eastnor. 
The  plants,  forty  in  number,  were  growing  in 
pots  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  and  each  carried  a 
pair  of  fruits.  Some  difliculty  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  an  even  set  during  the  dull,  sunless 
weather,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
fruits  were  even  and  swelling  freely.  The  fruits 
of  the  variety  Golden  Perfection  were  on  the 
point  of  ripening.  This  old  kind,  when  obtained 
true,  is  now  one  of  the  best,  the  fruit  being  of 
medium  size,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  of 
first-c'ass  flavour.  Another  smaller  house  was 
filled  with  Eastnor  Castle,  some  of  the  original 
stock  of  this  fine  old  Melon,  which,  in  common 
with  other  old  and  good  sorts,  has  become  so 
mixed  up  with  other  varieties  that  it  is  seldom 
obtained  in  its  true  character.  The  fruit  is 
above  medium  size,  oblong,  very  hairy,  and 
beautifully  netted,  and  those  who  have  tasted  a 
well-ripened,  luscious  fruit  of  this  variety  do  not 
easily  forget  its  distinct  flavour. 

Of  Grapes,  the  variety  Black  Morocco  is  sel- 
dom met  with,  but  as  seen  growing  here  it  is 
quite  equal  to  the  popular  kinds  of  the  present 
day  in  appearance,  and  far  superior  to  many  of 
them  in  flavour.  It  enjoys  the  temperature  of 
the  Muscat  house,  where  no  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  setting  its  fruit,  and  the  colour  of  its 
large,  handsome  bunches  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Madresfield  Court,  in  the  same  house, 
anil  planted  in  a  raised  border  on  the  north  side 
— the  house  being  a  three-quarter  span— is  seen 
here  in  its  best  condition,  without  a  cracked 
berry,  and  the  colour  as  black  as  jet.  But,  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  the  old  Vine  at  Eastnor  is  still 
able  to  produce  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  variety  in  the  country.  When  looking  at  the 
grand  bunches  hanging  on  this  old  Vine,  one 
cannot  help  noticing  the  superiority  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  over  other  black  Grapes.  The 
size  of  the  bunches  is  not  extraordinary,  but  the 
berries  are  unusually  large  and  covered  with  a 
dense  bloom.  The  quality  may  well  be  pro- 
nounced first-class,  being  of  that  rich  vinous 
flavour  so  much  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  good 
Grapes. 

On  many  Apple  trees  the  fruit  has  required 
considerable  thinning.  I  particularly  noticed 
some  handsome  pyramid  trees  of  EchlinvUle 
Seedling  carrying  very  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
This  variety  very  rarely  misses  a  full  crop,  and 
is,  moreover, a  first-class  Apple  in  other  respects. 
Some  large  spreading  trees  of  Blenheim  Orange 
in  'one  of  the  orchards  are  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,  the  branches  being  borne  to  the  ground 
by  its  weight.  This  Apple  is  often  objected  to 
by  planters  on  account  of  its  not  bearing  until 
the  trees  have  grown  to  a  large  size  ;  but  to 
those  who  can  aftbrd  to  wait  no  better  kind  can 
be  invested  in,  provided  the  locality  is  suitable. 

H'uidUp.  A.  Barker. 


Currants  on  north  walls. — When  looking 
round  a  small  garden  recently  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  an  excellent  crop  of  R  !d  and  White 
Currants  on  a  north  wall.  This  is  nothing  unusual 
in  dry  seasons,  as  I  have  preserved  them  thus  until 
the  first  week  in  October,  and  even  later,  but  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  rain  we  have  had  since  the 
Currant  season  commenced,  it  is  rather  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  The  fruit  of  course,  it  is  needless 
to  mention,  was  protected  from  the  birds  by  means 
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of  netting.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
frnit,  and  provided  the  weather  remains  fairly  good, 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  keep  good  for  some  weeks. 
It  may  not  be  snitable  for  dessert,  thongh  for  tarts, 
&o.,  it  would  be  most  useful  and  acceptable.  When 
such  is  the  case  it  is  well  worth  paying  attention  to 
the  matter  by  utilising  portions  of  north  walls  for 
this  purpose.  At  one  large  establishment  in  the 
north  of  England,  walls  upwards  of  200  yards  in 
length  are  used  thus,  and  the  amount  of  Currants, 
both  Red  and  White,  gathered  therefrom  is  surpris- 
ing. As  regards  size  of  berry  and  iiavour,  they  far 
excel  any  gathered  from  the  ordinary  bushes.  The 
trees  of  course  are  trained  perpendicularly,  or  on 
the  cordon  system,  as  by  this  means  a  greater 
weight  of  fruit  can  be  obtained  than  when  trained 
on  the  fan  or  horizontal  method.  As  soon  as  the 
frnit  shows  signs  of  ripening  then  old  fishing  nets 
are  placed  over  the  trees  the  entire  length  of  the 
walls,  and  by  this  means  a  plentiful  supply  of  Cur- 
rants is  obtainable  until  very  late  in  the  autumn. 
One  point,  however,  is  most  essential,  especially  in 
wet  seasons,  and  that  is  the  thinning  out  of  the 
clusters.  Such  a  practice  may  appear  absurd  to 
many,  though  I  have  seen  it  carried  out  with  the 
best  results.  Most  people  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject are  probably  aware  that  in  wet  seasons,  the 
berries  if  crowded,  such  as  Currants  generally  are 
when  well  grown,  will  rot  wholesale,  so  much  so 
that  frequently  the  best  part  of  the  crop  is  thus  lost ; 
therefore,  by  judiciously  thinning  the  clusters  where 
necessary,  this  misfortune  is  avoided. — C.  Collins. 

Finefoliaged  Vines— Several  of  the  North 
American  Vines  are  among  the  most  ornamental  of 
rapid-growing  climbers,  and  of  these  the  Fox  Grape 
(Vitis  Labrusca)  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  It  is  very 
vigorous  in  growth  and  has  heart-shaped  leaves. 
In  autumn  the  decaying  foliage  sometimes  changes 
to  a  bright  crimson  colour.  Vines  of  this  class  are 
very  ornamental  when  planted  in  such  a  way  that 
their  more  vigorous  brarches  can  be  trained  into 
neighbouring  trees,  as  once  they  take  possession  in 
this  manner  they  grow  away  very  rapidly,  provided 
the  roots  are  in  a  suitable  soil.  In  planting  climbers 
for  such  a  purpose  the  mistake  is  often  made  of  put- 
ting them  too  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree  that  they 
are  required  to  climb  up,  and  consequently  they  are 
deprived  of  nearly  all  nourishment  by  the  tree 
itself ;  whereas,  if  planted  just  beyond  the  radius  of 
branches  and  encouraged  to  climb  by  the  help  of 
a  friendly  branch,  they  will  grow  much  more 
rapidly.  The  cut-leaved  variety  of  the  common 
Grape  is  also  another  very  ornamental  climber,  and 
to  this  may  be  added  the  Claret  Vine  (purpurea), 
which  from  early  autumn  until  the  leaves  fall  forms 
such  an  imposing  feature.  The  form  of  V.  hetero- 
phjlla,  known  as  hnmulifolia,  has,  probably  owing 
to  the  sunless  summer,  not  borne  any  fruit  this  sea- 
son.—T. 

Apple  Stirling  Castle. — This  is  the  variety 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  Apple  culture  should 
cultivate.  At  Gunnersbury  Park  there  are  on  the 
Doucin  stock  a  few  trees  of  it  about  II  feet  high 
and  as  much  through,  the  branches  of  which  are 
literally  breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  fruit 
upon  them,  and  such  fruit,  too,  for,  numerous  as 
they  are,  they  are  large,  handsome,  and  even  in 
size.  Mr.  Koberts  has  had  to  support  the  trees  all 
round,  and  he  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  this 
Apple  as  a  reliable  bearer  and  of  the  highest  quality. 
Mr.  George  Bnnyard  states  that  it  bears  too  freely 
to  support  itself  as  a  standard,  and  therefore  it  is 
best  to  plant  it  in  the  bush  form.  Amateur  fruit 
cultivators  who  have  small  gardens  should  plant 
a  few  trees  of  this  variety  on  the  French  Paradise 
stock  and  a  few  on  the  free  Doucin  stock,  and  they 
will  not  have  occasion  to  regret  that  they  followed 
this  advice.  Echlinville  Seedling  on  the  same  kind 
of  tree  is  also  very  fine,  but  the  crop  is  not  so 
numerous  as  in  the  case  of  Stirling  Castle.  Other 
fine  October  Apples  are  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Emperor  Alexander,  Golden  Spire,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  in  a  late  season, 
and  The  Queen  (Saltmarsh),  very  fine  indeed.  With 
such  a  list  of  prime  varieties  growers  can  afford  to 
weed  out  some  of  the  inferior  ones.  Planters  who 
know  what  they  are  about  no  longer  commit  the 


mistake  of  planting  a  larger  number  of  varieties  of 
Apples,  as  their  fathers  did. — R.  D. 


SOME  NEWER  APPLES. 

Whilst  we  may  make  our  selections  of  acknow- 
ledged or  standard  kinds  of  Apples,  the  cry  is  of 
new  ones,  "  Still  they  come."  There  is  no  more  of 
finality  about  Apples  than  there  is  about  anything 
else  that  is  existent ;  and  although  but  two  or  three 
fresh  kinds  may  be  put  into  commerce  yearly,  yet 
at  that  pace  a  revolution  in  sorts  as  well  as  in  selec- 
tions may  be  worked  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
best  place  in  which  to  study  the  qualities  of  new 
Apples  is  in  a  nursery  where  there  is  good  culture 
and  a  quantity  of  any  one  kind  is  grown.  Still 
farther,  if  we  see  not  merely  one  tree,  but  a  hun- 
dred, producing  fine  fruits  at  an  early  stage,  and 
these  fruits  of  excellent  quality,  we  have  good  reason 
for  assuming  that  a  reliable  early  fruiting,  or  at 
least  permanently  prolific,  kind  is  before  us.  Ex- 
amples of  this  sort  are  all  the  more  noteworthy 
when  seen  during  a  comparatively  sparse  Apple 
season,  and  may  well  lead  to  the  infererce  that  at 
least  in  the  direction  of  productiveness  raisers  of 
Apples  are  making  progress.  Now  the  trade  will 
divide  their  Apples  under  the  headings  of  dessert 
and  kitchen,  or  cooking.  Whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  it  does  seem  as  if  some  such  division 
was  essential  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  do 
not  know  Apples  well.  Probably  the  majority  of 
those  who  do  know  them  would,  on  hearing  of  any 
new  variety,  inquire  whether  it  were  for  dessert 
or  kitchen  use.  It  is  very  obvious,  also,  that 
whilst  we  have  some  Apples  which  are  equally 
good  for  either  purpose,  there  are  others  arising 
from  size  or  some  other  quality  which  may  not 
be  so  placed,  but  are  found  to  be  valuable  either 
for  the  dessert,  and  especially  early  in  the  sea- 
son, or  for  cooking  especially  late  in  the  season. 
However  valuable  Lords  Suffield  or  Grosvenor 
may  be  for  cooking,  we  could  hardly  place 
them  on  the  dessert  table,  except  when  baked  ; 
whilst  Yellow  Ingestrie  or  Kerry  Pippin  would  be 
of  little  value  in  the  kitchen.  Now  of  acknow- 
ledged dessert  kinds,  two  handsome,  early,  and  very 
prolific  new  ones  are  Beauty  of  Bath  (Cooling)  and 
Lady  Sudeley  (Bunyard).  The  latter  produces 
perhaps  the  larger  fruit,  both  are  richly  coloured, 
and  in  addition  to  being  valuable  garden  varieties 
are  certain  to  become  popular  in  the  market. 
Successior.al  to  these,  for  it  is  ready  in  October,  is 
Okere,  a  Swedish  variety,  the  fruit  resembling  those 
of  the  Dartmouth  Crab,  but  finer,  richly  coloured, 
and  of  excellent  flavour.  This  promises  to  make  a 
high  class  dessert  Apple.  Not  very  common  yet  are 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Colonel  Vaughan,  thongh  now 
some  time  in  commerce.  The  first-named  is  an 
early  September  Apple,  and  the  latter  is  at  its  best 
about  the  end  of  the  month.  Both  are  wonderfully 
rich  coloured  and  very  free  croppers,  and  both  when 
in  fruit  repay  cultivation  in  the  rich  colouring  they 
give  in  gardens  apart  from  dessert  or  market  value. 
For  colour  production  solely  it  will  be  difficult  to 
excel  Mr.  Gladstone,  Duchess  Favourite,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  and 
liaumann's  Reinette,  the  latter  a  German  Apple 
of  fine  form,  rich  colour,  and  excellent  flavour. 
The  Canadian  Wealthy  is  another  handsome,  rich 
coloured  Apple,  flesh  soft  and  very  pleasant  eating. 
It  is  also  a  capital  cropper.  Amongst  later  and 
really  fine  keeping  Apples,  Tyler's  Kernel,  not  so 
large,  but  closely  resembling  conical  samples  of  the 
Blenheim  Pippin,  is  of  first-rate  (fuality,  quite  of  the 
lUenheim  flavour,  and  crops  early,  and  Hormead's 
Pearmain,  a  very  handsome,  free-bearing  kind,  the 
fruits  of  good  size,  rounded,  and  also  of  the  best 
quality.  The  list  thus  given  serves  to  show  that  the 
table  section  of  Apples  is  a  growing  one. 

Turning  to  the  larger  cooking  varieties,  a  capital 
market  variety  and  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  Manks  Codlin  is  Graham's  Royal  Jubilee,  a  dis- 
tinct and  very  prolific  Apple.  A  really  grand  Apple 
is  Bismarck,  introduced  from  Australia,  the  fruits 
roundish,  conical,  richly  coloured,  and  carrying  a 
dense  bloom.  This  is  a  wonderful  cropper  ;  indeed, 
it    is  something   of    an   Apple  wonder  and  sure 


to  become  a  very  popular  variety.  Laxton's 
Schoolmaster  is  an  early  and  a  prolific  fruiter,  the 
fruits  fine  and  handsome.  Sandringham  and  Salt- 
marsh's  Queen  are  two  very  fine  cooking  Apples, 
and  both  very  admirable  croppers ;  indeed,  in  respect 
of  cropping  qualities,  most  of  the  new  Apples  seem 
to  be  specially  marked.  A  grand  Apple  is 
Grenadier,  really  a  robust  Lord  Suflfield,  and  pro- 
ducing firmer  fruits.  Lords  Grosvenor  and  Derby 
are  none  too  common  yet,  but  both  are  great 
croppers,  the  fruits  being  very  fine,  whilst,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  very  finest  fruiters  in  both  senses  is 
Pott's  Seedling,  an  Apple  which  should  be  planted 
largely  in  the  form  of  bush  trees  for  market  work. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  now  becoming  well  known, 
but  whilst  a  great  cropper  and  good  keeper  yet  will 
not  make  standard  trees,  as  it  is  an  awkward  grower. 
Pomona  is  a  fine  and  solid-fleshed  Codlin,  well  suited 
for  northern  growth ;  and  a  first-rate  Apple  is  Histon 
Favourite,  with  fruits  not  unlike  those  of  Stirling 
Castle,  but  keeping  remarkably  well .  In  this  section 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  in  addition  to  being  a 
wonderful  cropper,  gives  rich  colour ;  and  yet 
another  rich-coloured  Apple  which  crops  freely  and 
keeps  well  is  Tibbetl's  Incomparable.  These  com- 
prise but  some  of  the  newer  or  less  known 
cooking  Apples,  and  show  that  the  field  of  selection 
is  constantly  widening.  A.  D. 


PEACH  TREES  IN  DORDOGNE  IN  1888. 
As  a  result  of  a  winter  which  was  one  of  the  most 
irregular  as  regards  temperature,  passing,  as  may 
be  remembered,  alternately  and  without  interme- 
diate stages  from  rain  to  severe  frost  and  from 
severe  frost  to  snow,  our  outdoor  Peach  trees  pre- 
sented a  most  dilapidated  appearance  when  vegeta- 
tion commenced.  The  cellular  disorganisation, 
brought  on  by  the  frosts,  and  especially  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  snow  on  the  branches,  was  so  complete 
that  some  of  these  trees,  which  were  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  old,  did  not  exhibit  the  least  sign 
of  life  in  spring.  I  am  aware  that  in  this  mortality 
some  distinguished  arboriculturists  have  only  seen 
the  effects  of  the  leaf-disease  (la  /■!o,juc'),  which  is 
caused  by  an  insect  named  Taphrina  deformans ; 
but  having  traced  the  progress  of  this  malady,  which 
is  very  general  and  widely  spread  in  our  districts,  I 
cannot  assent  to  that  opinion,  for  the  following 
reasons :  We  know  that  the  Peach  genus,  properly 
so  called,  is  (speaking  pomologically)  composed  of 
five  very  distinct  groups,  which  may  be  thus  tabu- 
lated : — 

1.  The  freestone  Peaches,  known  also  as  "females." 

2.  The  clingstone  Peaches,  more  frequently  called 

"  males  "  in  the  south. 
:?.  Nectarines,  both  freestone  and  clingstone. 

4.  Freestone  and  clingstone  Peaches  which  have 

the  flesh  of  a  vinous-purple  colour. 

5.  Lastly,  the  American  freestone  and  clingstone 

Peaches,  a  group  which  we  have  now  to 
reckon  with. 

Now,  following  the  order  of  these  groups,  I  have 
proved  that  the  Peaches  of  the  flrst  group  are  much 
more  sensitive  of  cold  than  those  cf  the  other 
groups,  and  notably  so  in  the  varieties  named 
PourprSe  hdtive.  Belle  de  ^'itry,  Belle-bausse,  Belle 
de  Douay,  Grosse  Mignonne  h;Uive,  Reine  des 
Vergers,  Teton  de  Vodus,  Belle  Conquete,  Bon 
Ouvrier,  &c.;  while  cur  yellow-fleshed  Madeleine, 
the  Royale  bative  de  Bordeaux,  and  our  Peach 
^'igt'ne  (the  last  two  varieties  also  yellow-fleshed), 
which  are,  no  doubt,  more  localised,  have  suffered 
much  less. 

The  group  of  the  clingstone  or  male  Peaches, 
which  is  partly  composed  of  the  varieties  named 
Pavie  de  Pomponne,  Pavie  blanc,  Pavie  rouge,  Pavie 
royal,  Pavie  jaune,  Persique  or  Mirlicoton,  Pavie 
prt'coce,  de  la  Saint  Martin,  &c.,  may  here  be  con- 
sidered the  most  capable  of  resisting  frost,  snow, 
and  all  kinds  of  bad  weather,  as  trees  of  the  varieties 
which  I  have  named  appear  to  have  hardly  felt  any 
of  the  fffects  of  these  atmospheric  changes. 

In  the  group  of  the  Nectarines,  the  varieties 
named  Brugnon  jaune  femelle,  Brugnon  rouge 
femelle,  and  Brugnon  blanc  femelle  have  been  more 
sorely  tried  and  more  severely  frost-stricken  in  their 
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organism  than  the  clingstone  varieties ;  still  not  so 
much  so  as  to  endanger  their  existence.  This  gronp 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  sofficiently  hardy. 
Bat  it  is  not  so  with  the  gronp  of  the  vinons-purple- 
fleshed  Peaches,  which  has  suffered  severely,  espe- 
cially the  freestone  varieties. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  group  properly  called 
American,  the  fact  must  be  recognised  that,  while 
the  variety  named  Amsden's  is  the  hardiest  of  the 
group,  not  a  single  tree  of  this  variety  in  my  collec- 
tion having  suffered,*  it  is  not  so  with  the  varieties 
named  Baron  Dofour,  Saint  Assicle,  Early  Victoria, 
and  Pr^coce  argent ee,  which  suffered  rather  severely ; 
while  Preooce  de  Halle  and  Early  Rivers  appeared 
to  be  none  the  worse. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
mortality  amongst  Peach  trees,  being  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  less  robustness  of  constitution 
possessed  by  this  or  that  group,  cannot  be  justly 
attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  effects  of 
frost.  The  leaf-disease  already  mentioned  could 
not  have  contributed  to  this  mortality,  as  its  ravages 
are  confined  to  the  herbaceous  parts  of  the  Peach 
tree.  All  our  Peach  trees,  however,  were  dead  as  a 
door-nail  before  there  was  a  sign  of  leaf-growth. 
In  my  opinion  the  information  which  arboiiculturists 
possess  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  this  leaf-disease 
is  only  vague  and  uncertain. — Bevue  Horticole. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Pines. 
September  having  proved  the  finest  month  in  the 
whole  year.  Pines  in  all  stages  have  greatly  im- 
proved, and  now  bid  fair  to  mature  a  very  satisfac- 
tory growth.  Late  fruiters,  at  one  time  almost 
hopeless,  have  made  wonderful  progress,  and  should 
this  brilliant  weather  continue  a  few  weeks  longer. 
Cayennes  and  Rothschilds  will  not  be  so  far  behind 
as  we  anticipated.  If  got  together  at  the  proper 
time,  and  replunged  in  a  sweet  bottom-heat  of  80° 
to  85°,  with  their  crowns  almost  touching  the  glass, 
timely  attention  to  shutting  up,  with  sun-heat  and 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  whilst  swelling  the 
pips  to  a  good  size,  will  ensure  a  high  tropical  tem- 
perature for  a  few  hours  at  least,  and  dry  fire-heat 
for  the  present  will  be  unnecessary.  Aim  at  a  night 
temperature  of  70°,  give  air  at  7(1°,  run  up  to  85°, 
and  close  in  time  for  the  mercury  to  touch  90°. 
Discontinue  overhead  syringing,  as  this  practice 
increases  the  size  of  the  crowns,  but  moisten  the 
surface  of  the  bed  and  the  walls  with  clear  diluted 
liquid  or  soot- water ;  fill  the  evaporating  pans  with 
the  same,  and  pass  a  little  into  the  axils  of  the 
lower  leaves  to  prevent  the  stem-roots  from  suffer- 
ing. Watering,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  less 
frequent,  especially  where  the  bed  is  composed  of 
moist  fermenting  leaves,  but  clear  liquid  in  a  diluted 
form  and  in  plenty  must  be  given  when  the  plants 
require  it.    If  the  most  forward 

Queens  intended  for  early  starting  have  been 
placed  in  their  resting  quarters,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  bottom-heat  does  not  sink  too  fast,  other- 
wise a  sudden  check  may  injure  the  roots,  when 
deformed  fruit  will  most  certainly  follow.  A  gra- 
dual decline  from  85"  in  August  to  75°  by  the  end 
of  October,  with  an  occasional  watering  with  weak 
guano  water,  should  let  them  down  without  pro- 
ducing an  injurious  check  or  destrojing  a  single 
root,  but  lower  than  this  they  should  not  go,  as  fine 
shows  depend  upon  the  number  of  healthy  roots 
which  survive  the  winter.  The  second  batch  which 
will  make  a  growth  before  they  start  may  be  kept 
somewhat  warmer  and  moister  for  the  present ;  in 
fact,  the  house  being  light  and  the  plants  close  to 
the  glass,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  roots  steadily  pro- 
gressing than  to  run  the  slightest  risk  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Some  of  the  plants  may  not  start 
quite  so  early,  but  stocks  being  limited,  this  gradual 
succession  in  most  places  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous. 

Siiecessions  still  growing  freely  in  recently  reno- 
vated beds  must  have  liberal  ventilation  through 
the  early  part  of  fine  days,  but  they  will  stand  a 


*"  Amsden's  Peachep,  which  are  all  clingstones,  did  not 
ripen  at  Bergcrac  this  year  earlier  than  between  the  16th 
and  30th  of  July.— Ed.  R.  H. 


sharp  heat  after  the  house  or  pit  is  closed,  always 
provided  the  walls  and  other  surfaces  are  liberally 
moistened,  and  rest  is  secured  by  a  chink  of  air 
through  the  night.  Dry  fire-heat  is  the  greatest 
bane  through  the  winter  months,  especially  when 
it  is  under  as  well  as  above  the  surface  of  the 
bed ;  hence  the  advisability  of  keeping  the  plung- 
ing material  moist  and  prevising  a  covering  of  some 
kind,  be  it  never  so  thin,  for  preventing  the  escape 
of  warm  vapour.  If  blinds  on  rollers  can  be  used, 
frigi  domo  wiU  be  found  an  excellent  non-conductor, 
or,  lacking  the  convenience  for  fixing  the  rollers, 
sheets  of  oiled  canvas  made  to  fit  the  pits,  with 
short  strings  for  securing  them  through  the  night, 
will  answer  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  well.  In  frosty 
weather,  when  blinds  or  rollers  give  seme  trouble, 
oiled  sheets  are  best,  as  they  can  be  drawn  off  at 
daylight  and  folded  up  when  thawed  and  pliable. 

Young  stoclt. — It  suckers  in  manure  pits  and 
frames  have  not  been  been  moved,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  them  transferred  to  light  span- 
roofed  pits,  through  which  flow  and  return  pipes 
pass,  no  matter  how  far  distant  from  the  boiler. 
A  sharp  bottom-heat  from  fermenting  material 
alone  answers  every  purpose  in  summer ;  indeed  the 
best  of  plants  are  manufactured  in  these  compact 
structures,  but  the  time  comes  when  irregular  venti- 
lation on  the  one  hand,  and  an  excess  of  moisture 
on  the  other,  result  in  a  soft,  elongated  condition 
from  which  they  never  recover.  Light  being  such 
an  important  element  in  every  compartment,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  glass  scrupulously  clean 
by  frequent  washing,  the  walls  sweet  and  free  from 
vegetation  by  the  use  of  quicklime,  and  the  kerbs 
clear  of  plants  likely  to  produce  shade,  or,  worse 
still,  to  stock  the  legitimate  occupants  with  trouble- 
some insects.  If  stools  from  which  late  Pines  have 
been  cut  contain  good  suckers,  or  fiuall  ones  even 
of  choice  varieties  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of, 
they  may  be  divested  cf  all  their  leaves  and  plunged 
close  together  in  a  warm  pit,  where  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves  through  the  winter. 

Melons. 
The  brilliant  weather  which  has  for  some  time 
prevailed  having  been  all  that  can  be  wished  for 
their  growth,  the  latest  crops  are  now  swelling  and 
ripening  fast,  and  the  foliage,  the  best  of  all  tests 
of  quality,  is  excellent.  An  abundance  of  heat  by 
day  is  one  of  the  primary  factors  in  the  production 
of  high-class  fruit,  but  heat  alone  vrill  not  sufiice, 
unless  atmospheric  moisture  and  a  free  circulation 
of  fresh  air  are  properly  apportioned  to  that  heat 
and  the  amount  of  light  which  the  plants  receive. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  three  sets  of  Melons  in 
various  stages  carrying  fruit  from  the  size  of  swans' 
eggs  to  ripening  which  have  not  received  one  drop 
of  water  through  the  syringe,  and  yet  the  foliage  is 
fresh,  leathery,  and  quite  free  from  spider.  The 
beds  and  walls  have  been  regularly  damped,  the 
evaporating  pans  filled  with  diluted  liquid,  and 
water  in  abundance  has  been  given  to  the  roots 
without  wetting  the  stems.  This  treatment  has 
suited  them  admirably,  but  it  is  not  a  new  depar- 
ture brought  about  by  dull,  cold  weather,  as  we 
treated  them  precisely  the  same  last  year  when  the 
sun  was  roasting  up  external  vegetation,  and  the 
result,  spiderless  foliage,  was  equally  satisfactory. 
Melons  naturally  revel  in  copious  supplies  of  good 
warm  liquid,  but  the  past  two  seasons,  especially 
that  of  1887,  have  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that 
scores  of  growers  come  to  grief  through  incessant 
syringing  combined  with  faulty  or  fitful  ventilation. 
It  is  now  perhaps  too  late  to  make  or  mar  late  crops 
of  fruit,  but  those  who  have  not  succeeded  to  their 
heart's  content  will  yet  do  well  to  lay  the  syringe 
aside,  at  least  so  far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned, 
and  trust  entirely  to  root  watering  round  the  rims 
of  the  pots  and  the  extremities  of  the  hills  or  ridges. 
Melons,  like  Grapes,  subject  to  cracking  should 
never  feel  the  want  of  water  until  the  fruit  has  at- 
tained fuU  size,  but  once  this  stage  is  reached  this 
element  may  be  discontinued  altogether  or  given  in 
small  quantities  to  prevent  the  foliage  from  flag- 
ging. Early  on  bright  fine  mornings  is  the  best 
time  to  water,  and,  it  at  hand,  some  dry  mulching 
may  be  placed  over  the  surface  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion,   Ajiother    important    point    in  the   manage- 


ment of  late  Melons  is  timely  manipulation  of 
the  laterals,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  pinched 
out  the  moment  they  are  seen,  first  to  prevent  bleed- 
ing and  canker,  and  second  to  admit  of  a  free  cir- 
culation of  any  warm  air  when  solar  influences  are 
favourable.  Every  old  leaf  from  base  to  summit 
must  be  carefully  preserved,  as  the  removal  of  one 
of  these  by  knife  or  accident  often  opens  the  door 
to  canker.  The  best  remedy  for  this  is  dry  quick- 
lime and  sulphur  in  equal  parts,  but  prevention 
being  better  than  cure,  a  free  circulation  of  air 
warmed  by  passage  under  or  between  the  hot-water 
pipes  should  be  constantly  passing  over  the  surface 
of  the  bed.  The  temperature,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
must  be  tropical,  say  68°  to  70°  by  night,  80°  by 
day  with  air,  and  90°  after  closing  with  sun  heat. 
On  cold  nights  and  dull  days  these  figures  may  not 
be  touched,  but  if  possible  the  mean  of  80°  should 
be  approached,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  once  within 
the  twenty-four  hours.  Plants  in  manure  pits  and 
frames  must  be  kept  as  dry  and  warm  as  possible 
by  frequent  additions  of  fermenting  material  to  the 
linings,  by  good  covering  through  the  night,  and 
timely  manipulation  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

CUCUMBEKS. 

If  fruit  is  in  request,  the  most  forward  plants  may 
now  be  allowed  to  set  and  carry  a  very  light  crop, 
but  otherwise  all  shows  must  be  removed  for  the 
present.  If  a  flush  of  fruit  in  November  and 
December  can  be  avoided,  the  removal  of  the  male 
as  well  as  the  female  blossoms  will  tend  consider- 
ably to  the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  their  fertility, 
when  Cucumbers  are  more  valuable  after  Christmas. 
It  bottom-heat  is  obtained  from  hot- water  pipes  and 
fermenting  material  combined,  the  latter  should  be 
frequentlyturned  and  renovated  with  fresh  supplies 
from  the  store;  the  pipes  will  then  play  a  secondary 
or  supplementary  part,  and  dryness  at  the  roots, 
often  so  baneful,  will  be  avoided.  Young  plants 
from  later  sowings  intended  to  succeed  late  Melons 
must  be  shitted  on  to  prevent  them  becoming  pot- 
bound,  or,  better  still,  they  may  be  transferred  at 
once  to  their  fruiting  pots,  plunged  for  a  time  and 
finally  arranged  when  the  house  is  quite  ready  for 
them.  A  clean  start  being  more  than  half  the 
battle.  Cucumbers  should  not  follow  Melons  until 
the  pits  have  been  emptied  and  every  part  of  the 
house  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  or  scalded 
and  the  walls  limewashed.  Where  the  pits  in 
modem  Cucumber  houses  are  not  more  than  18 
inches  in  depth,  about  the  same  in  width,  and 
efliciently  heated,  many  growers  prefer  planting 
out,  but  in  all  cases  where  there  is  not  full  com- 
mand of  bottom  fire  heat,  or  the  pits  are  wide  and 
deep,  the  pot  system  answers  best,  as  each  pot  can 
be  placed  on  a  solid  pedestal  formed  of  dry  bricks  or 
12-inch  drain  pipe?,  and  the  fermenting  material 
can  be  turned  and  renovated  at  pleasure.  Other 
advantages  are  a  solid  foundation,  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  sinking  and  strangling  after  the 
vines  are  tied  to  the  trellis,  as  so  often  happens 
when  the  pots  are  plunged  in  decaying  material ; 
the  freedom  with  which  the  roots  can  be  fed  with 
diluted  liquid;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  continuous  vapour  both  beneath  the 
crocks  when  strong  fire  heat,  often  so  baneful,  is 
imperative.  The  best,  or  at  any  rate  a  suitable 
compost  for  winter  plants  is  light  rich  tuif,  not  too 
spongy,  lime  rubble  in  a  rough  state  or  charcoal, 
and  a  dash  of  bone-dust.  Manure  should  not  be 
used,  as  it  forces  a  gross  growth  of  vine  and  foliage 
which  cannot  be  maintained  throughout  the  winter. 
With  a  compost  of  this  kind  we  fill  our  pots  two- 
thirds  full,  turn  out  the  young  plants  before  they 
become  pot-bound,  and  add  from  the  reserve  little 
and  often  as  the  roots  rise  to  the  surface. 

I'lie  orchard  house. — As  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
whole  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  will  now  be 
clear  of  fruit  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them 
repotted.  Old  trees  occupying  pots  of  the  full 
regulation  size,  after  being  thoroughly  watered,  may 
be  turned  out  and  reduced  to  an  extent  that  will 
admit  of  their  return  to  others,  certainly  not  larger 
and  possibly  a  shade  smaller.  If  in  good  condition 
and  thoroughly  pot-bound,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
the  balls  in  tubs  of  tepid  water  until  the  crocks  and 
some  of  the  inert  soil  fall  away,  when  the  roots 
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can  be  disentangled  and  shortened  back  without 
receiving  the  slightest  injury.  The  pots,  mean- 
time, should  be  well  washed  and  dried,  and  care- 
fully crocked  with  clean  dry  crocks  preliminary  to 
repotting  in  fresh  compost.  Trees  in  bad  condition 
in  like  manner  may  be  thoroughly  divested  of  nearly 
all  the  old  soil,  well  root-pruned,  and  put  back  into 
much  smaller  pots,  with  the  view  to  potting  on  when 
the  new  compost,  which  acts  like  magic,  becomes 
quite  full  of  new  rootlets.  Having  disposed  of 
root-bound  and  unsatisfactory  trees,  last  year's 
inaidens  in  9-inch  pots  must  be  taken  in  hand, 
divested  of  all  old  crocks,  and  transferred  to  others 
3  inches  larger.  The  most  suitable  staple  is  sound 
calcareous  loam,  strong  enough  to  grow  good  Straw- 
berries or  Roses.  Manure,  unless  it  is  very  poor, 
need  not  be  used,  but  rough  lime  rubble,  burnt 
earth,  charcoal,  and  crushed  bones,  one  or  all,  may 
be  added  as  correctives.  If  this  is  prepared  a  fewdays 
in  advance  and  placed  where  it  can  become  fairly 
dry  and  warm,  the  potting  stick  may  be  plied  until 
it  is  thoroughly  solid,  otherwise  water  will  pass  the 
old  balls,  which  will  become  dry  and  disaster  will 
follow.  When  all  the  trees  have  been  overhauled, 
root-action  will  be  facilitated  by  returning  them  to 
the  house  for  a  week  or  two,  possibly  longer,  when 
they  may  be  turned  out  of  doors  should  their  space 
be  required  for  more  important  occupants.  I  do  not, 
however,  recommend  full  exposure,  especially  after 
a  summer  like  the  past,  so  long  as  the  main  leaves 
hang  and  the  house  is  kept  moderately  moist  and 
cool  enough  to  prevent  the  buds  from  getting  too 
forward.  When  early  and  midseason  trees,  potted 
a  month  or  two  ago,  show  signs  of  losing  their 
leaves,  these,  together  with  Pears  and  Plums,  should 
be  placed  in  a  dry,  sheltered,  and  yet  open  situation 
out  of  doors,  where  autumn  rains  or  careful  water- 
ing will  assist  the  roots  without  forcing  the  flower 
buds  forward.  Should  the  autumn  prove  wet.  the 
trees  may  remain  fully  exposed  until  there  is  danger 
of  the  pots  being  injured  by  frost.  The  dry-weather 
prophets,  on  the  other  hand,  proving  carrect,  labour 
wiU  be  saved  and  a  moist  condition  of  the  soil  will 
be  secured  by  packing  at  once  with  Fern  or  long 
litter.  It  well  crocked  and  properly  potted  in  sound 
compost  too  firm  to  hold  water  in  suspension,  no 
amount  of  rain  will  harm  the  trees,  but  once  allow 
them  to  become  dry,  bud-dropping  will  surely  fol- 
low, when  these  instructions  will  be  made  the  scape- 
goat. Successful  pot  culture  is  bound  up  in  the 
most  careful  attention  to  a  great  number  of  minor 
details,  but  nothing  will  compensate  for  loose  pot- 
ting, followed  by  a  tardy  or  inadequate  supply  of 
water. 

Yiiuiirj  trees,  of  which  all  growers  require  a  few 
every  year,  should  now  be  selected  and  carefully 
lifted  for  potting.  If  not  too  far  away,  the  person 
most  interested  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  nursery, 
choose^  for  himself,  and  see  that  the  trees  are  pro- 
perly lifted.  If  cash  is  a  secondary  consideration, 
trees  of  all  kinds  established  in  pots  may  be  had 
ready  for  forcing,  but  carriage  being  a  heavy  item, 
my  advice  to  amateurs  is  to  buy  maidens  and  train 
them  in  the  way  they  should  go  upon  their  own 
premises.  In  the  selection  of  young  trees  for  pot- 
ting or  growing  on  in  the  home  nursery,  those  which 
have  not  been  transplanted  the  preceding  autumn 
and  have  made  gross,  unripe  shoots  should  be 
passed  by  for  others,  possibly  much  smaller,  but 
with  firm  short-jointed  shoots  and  well  furnished 
quite  down  to  the  union.  Clean  bright  stocks,  free 
from  canker  or  blemish  and  keeping  pace  with  the 
Ecion,  are  to  be  preferred,  but  propagation  having 
been  advanced  to  a  fine  art,  these  are  now  met 
with  in  all  well-managed  nurseries.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  should  be  potted  up  and  placed  in  a 
cold  house  at  once,  where  they  can  be  dewed  over 
with  the  syringe  to  prevent  the  unripened  points 
and  leaves  from  flagging.  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Cherries,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  maidens, 
will  do  equally  well  in  the  open-air  nursery,  where 
close  pinching  and  annual  lifting  for  a  year  or  two 
will  convert  them  into  free-flowering  pyramids  and 
bushes. 

So  much  for  the  choice  of  trees  ;  now  for  the  self  o- 
tion  of  varieties.  Of  these,  unfortunately  for  the 
bewildered  aiuiteur,  we  have  far  too  many,  but  so 


long  as  he  persists  in  growing  large  collections, 
nurserymen,  much  against  their  will,  are  bound  to 
issue  fat  lists.  If  I  were  starting  an  extensive  or- 
chard house  at  the  present  time,  I  would  confine 
myself  to  a  dozen  varieties,  or  less,  of  the  different 
fiuits,  and  duplicate  them,  more  or  less,  according 
to  their  merits  and  their  season  of  ripening. 

Pcaclies. — I  would  have  Condor,  Hale's  Early, 
A  Bee,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Stirling  Castle,  Belle- 
garde,  Royal  George,  Dymond,  Violette  Hfitive, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Prince  of  Wales,  Barrington. 

Xcctar'nies.  —  Lord  Napier,  Advance,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  Pine-apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Elruge,  Vio- 
lette HiUive,  Humboldt,  Victoria. 

Plums. — Green  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  Jeffer- 
son's, Denniston's  Superb,  Kirke's,  Golden  Drop 

Pears. — Williams'Bon Chretien,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Beurri^  Superfin,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyennd 
du  Cornice,  Marie  Louise,  Thompson's,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau.  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Easter 
Beurre,  Bergamot  d'Esperen. 

Clierries.—'E,a.x\y  Rivers,  Belle  d'Orleans,  Black 
Circassian,  May  Duke,  Governor  Wood,  Bigarreau 
Napoleon. 

i'jy.s.— Osborn's  Early  Prolific,  White  Marseille.' • 
Brown  Turkey,  Negro  Largo.  W.  C. 


The  cold  storage  of  fruit.— As  the  experi- 
ments continue,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
briefly  report  progress.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
committee,  held  on  the  13th  ult.,  Mr.  John  Lee 
presiding,  examples  previously  placed  in  the  chill 
room  were  examined.  The  temperature  of  this 
room  ranges  about  35°.  Figs,  quite  ripe  when 
placed  in  the  store  on  August  30,  had  kept  sur- 
prisingly well  ;  the  dark-coloured  fruits  appeared 
quite  unaltered,  but  two  of  the  lighter  coloured 
were  spoilt.  Plums  from  Cbiswick,  stored  at  the 
same  time,  were  as  good  as  ever.  Of  a  di  z'n  out- 
door Peaches,  eight  were  in  good  condition,  two 
fair,  and  two  spoiled.  Peaches  and  Nectarinp.« 
grown  under  glass  at  Sawbridgeworth,  also  OalliL'r 
Golden  Plums,  placed  in  store  at  the  same  timt 
(August  30)  were  in  fine  condition.  Peaches 
from  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  stored  on  August  31, 
were  in  good  condition,  but  a  Melon  with  them  was 
quite  spoiled.  Bradshaw  Plums  from  Cbiswick, 
placed  in  store  at  the  same  time,  were  unaltered, 
but  Tomatoes,  except  a  few  yellow  fruits,  were 
spoiled.  This  is  the  second  failure  with  Tomatoes, 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  endure  the 
cold.  Many  of  the  Cherries— a  bad  sample  storec 
wet  on  August  S— were  still  sound,  and  it  was 
thought  that  those  which  failed  were  crushed  or 
injured  at  the  outset.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  for  keeping  purposes  the  fruit  must  be 
free  from  blemish.  Some  of  the  Cherries  (red)  in  the 
freezing  room  (temperature  21°)  were  quite  hard, 
others  (black)  being  yielding  to  the  touch,  but 
frozen  inside.  Some  Cherries  taken  from  the  chill 
room  a  fortnight  ago  and  steadily  thawed  were 
good  and  well-flavoured  the  following  day  after  a 
cool  sojourn  of  twenty-three  days,  and  there  are 
doubtless  others  that  have  been  in  the  chamber 
forty  days  equally  good.  Can  northern  friends 
oblige  by  posting  a  few  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
to  Mr.  D.  Tallcrman,  Cold  Storage  Company,  Leaden- 
hall  Market,  71)^,  Gracechurch  Street,  London  ? 
They  will  be  gladly  accepted  and  fairly  tried.  They 
should  not  be  overripe,  and  packed  to  arrive  with- 
out being  bruised  if  possible.  Peaches  are  best  en- 
closed in  tissue  paper  before  being  packed  in  boxes 
with  wadding.  All  fruit  is  best  stored  in  closed 
boxes,  as  if  for  transit,  as  when  exposed.  Cherries  at 
least  lose  their  bright  fresh  colour,  and  it  would 
probably  be  the  same  with  other  fruits.  —  J. 
Wbight. 


uEotul  for  deEBert,  and  they  usually  last  until  the  end  of  No- 
vember. 

Apples  for  limestone  soil.— Will  you  kindly  give  me 
the  names  of  two  or  three  of  the  beat  Apples  for  table  and 
cooking  suitable  for  arioh  limestone  soil,  and  a  climate  which 
is  more  genial  than  that  of  the  midlaud  counties  of  England 
and  not  so  mild  as  that  of  Devonehire  ?— W.  L.  M. 

-Big  bad  Peaches. — Mr.  Ford,  of  Lecnardslee, 
relegates  Sea  Eagle  and  Lord  Palmerstou  Peaches  to 
the  above-named  cla«s.  Both  kinds  are  handsome  in 
appearance,  but  Mr.  Ford  will  not  say  another  word  in 
their  favour.  Sea  Eagle  often  looks  well  on  the  exhi- 
bition table,  and  so  much  are  things  judged  solely  from 
appearance,  that  it  is  generally  awarded  the  first  prize, 
which  is  a  great  mistake,  as  one  might  as  well  eat  a 
Turnip, 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRXTIT. 


Two  Apples  that  find  great  favour  at  Leonardsloe  aro 
Lidy  llciiuikcr  and  'I'uwcr  of  Glands.  Mr.  Ford  says  that 
botli  of  thcin  crop  well  and  annually. 

Peaches  Ked  Matrdalen  and  Malta  aro  grown  at 
Loonardslco,  and  Mr.  Ford  says  they  are  two  of  the  boet  in 
cultivation. 

Morello  Cherries  on  north  and  west  walls  at  Leonards- 
lee  are  very  fine.     Lata  in  the  tcason  they  aro  found  most 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDRING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

{Contimied.) 

Syringa  (Lilac). — A  garden  without  Lilacs 
would  not  be  English.  Every  garden,  large  or 
small,  must  have  Lilac,  and  being  so  familiar  to 
everyone,  it  is  only  for  us  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  best  of  the  many  varieties  that  now  exist. 
Moat  of  the  common  kinds  of  Lilac  rank  under 


Lilac  Charles  X. 

three  species,  viz.,  the  common  Lilac  (S.  vul- 
garis), the  Chinese  (S.  chinensis),  and  the  Per- 
sian (S.  persica).  Of  the  first  two  there  are  seve- 
ral sorts,  and  among  the  white  varieties  the  best 
aro  those  named  Marie  Lcgrange,  very  fine, 
Alba  grandiflora,  Alba  magna,  and  Alba  virgin- 
alis.  It  one  white  is  selected,  Marie  Legrange 
should  be  the  one  ;  of  the  coloured  sorts  the 
finest  is  Souvenir  de  L.  Spath,  with  massive 
clusters  of  very  large  and  richly  coloured 
flowers.  Charles  the  Tenth,  commonly  forced 
into  early  bloom  when  its  flowers  come  white,  is 
a  first-rate  sort,  and  others  good  in  colour  are 
Alphonse  Lavallfie,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Rubra 
de  Marley,  Le  Gaulois,  and  Aline  Mocquery. 
There  is  also  a  race  of  double  sorts  recently 
come  into  cultivation,  the  chief  of  these  being 
Lemoinei,  Ranunculiflora,  Renoncule,  Hyacinthi- 
flora  plena,  and  Rubella  plena.  The  double  forms 
have  always  denser  flower  clusters,  and,  as  a  rule, 
last  longer  in  perfection  than  the  single  varie- 
ties. The  varieties  named  cterulea  (blue),  violacea 
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(violet),  and  purpurea  (purple)  are  old  sorts 
now  becoming  supplanted  by  the  new. 

An  indispensable  Lila:  is  the  small  growing 
Persian  (S.  persica),  as  it  is  so  distinct  from  the 
others,  and  being  so  dwarf  and  erect  in  growth 
is  well  suited  for  planting  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
group  of  Lilacs  or  shrubbery.  The  small  fl  jwer 
clusters  are  pale  lilac  or  nrarly  white,  and  there 
is  a  pretty  variety  with  deeply  cut  leaves 
(laciniata)  that  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Rouen  or  Chinese  Lilac  (S.  chinensis), 
known  also  as  S.  dubia  and  rothoniagensis,  is 
intermediate  between  the  common  and  the 
Persian,  and,  like  the  Persian,  is  a  most  desirable 
shrub.  The  large  growing  S.  Emodi  from  the 
Himalayas  is  only  suitable  for  large  shrubberies, 
it  being  coarse  in  growth  and  not  remarkable 
for  its  flowers,  which  are  pale  purple,  and  pro- 
duced after  those  of  the  common  Lilac  are  past. 
There  is  also  a  variegated  form  of  it.  The 
Hungarian  Lilac  (S.  Josikrea)  is  a  pretty  shrub, 
and  worth  consideration,  as  it  is  quite  dilFerent 
from  the  others.  It  reaches  to  a  height  of 
nearly  C  feet,  and  bears  erect  spikes  of  small  pale 
mauve  flowers.  The  new  S.  japonioa,  known 
also  as  S.  amurensis  and  Ligustrina  amurensis, 
is   likely  to  prove  a  valuable  hardy   flowering 


The  Tamarisk  (Tamarix  gallica). 

shrub.  It  produces  in  summer  large  and  dense 
clusters  of  creamy  white  flowers,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  .Japanese  Privet.  Though 
a  native  of  .Japan,  it  appears  to  be  quite  hardy, 
and  suitable  for  English  gardens. 

A  deep,  loamy  soil  suits  the  Lilacs  best,  though 
there  is  scarcely  a  kind  of  soil  in  which  they  will 
not  grow.  They  must  have  an  open,  airy  situa- 
tion and  ample  room  in  order  to  develop  them- 
selves and  flower  freely.  Attention  should  also 
be  given  to  pruning,  and  especially  to  removing 
the  root  suckers  as  they  appear. 

Tamarix. — A  very  graceful  shrub  is  the 
common  Tamarisk  (T.  gallica)  with  its  feather- 
like growth  and  clouds  of  pinkish  bloom  in  late 
summer.  It  is  a  sea-shore  shrub,  but,  like  the 
Sea  Buckthorn,  thrives  to  perfection  in  inland 
places.  It  is  a  capital  shrub  for  planting  on  a 
dry  sandy  bank  where  few  other  tall  shrubs  would 
grow  ;  in  fact,  it  thrives  anywhere  and  under 
almost  any  conditions  of  soil  and  exposure.  It 
should  be  planted  when  small,  as  then  the  plants 


hiva  a  better  chance  in  poor  soil  to  get  a  strong 
roothold,  and  in  very  windy  places  it  is  wall  to 
give  a  little  artitioial  shelter  to  the  young  plants 
at  the  outset.  It  grows  fast,  and  reaches  from 
(5  feet  to  even  10  feet  in  height.  There  are 
other  species  in  cultivation,  such  as  T.  parvi- 
flora,  Pallasi,  indica,  and  tetrandra,  but  they 
are  practically  the  same,  all  having  the  same 
Heath-like  aspect,  but  none  are  so  desirable  as 
the  common  French  Tamarisk. 

Tecoma. — The  few  hardy  species  of  this 
genus  are  so  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Bignonia  that  they  have  been  described  under 
that  genus  at  page  348  in  the  last  volume. 


geous  when  in  bloom  and  lasting  a  much  longer 
time.  There  is  also  a  neat-gcowiag  dwarf  kind 
named  U.  nanus  which  deserves  consideration, 
as  it  flowers  at  midsummer  when  its  commoner 
relative  is  past.  This  is  also  a  native,  and  in 
places  where  it  flourishes  it  makes  a  dense 
prickly  bush  a  couple  of  feet  high.  The  Irish 
Furze  (U.  strictus)  is  an  uncommon  variety  of 
v.  europ;i3U3  that  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
botanical  collections.  As  all  the  kinds  of  Furze 
are  diflicult  to  transplant  when  large,  the  best 
plan  is  to  get  smill  plants  of  the  double  and 
dwarf  kinds  and  to  sow  seed  of  the  common 
single   sort.     In  most  nurserie?   the   stock   of 


Flowerj  and  foliage  of  Yellow- wood  (Virgilia  lutea). 


Tilia  (Lime).  —  The  Limes,  beautiful  and 
sweet  as  they  are  in  bloom,  hardly  come  under 
the  term  flowering  trees,  yet  they  should  be 
always  planted  and  encouraged  where  space 
allows.  Besides  the  common  kind,  T.  europsea, 
there  is  the  small-growing  species,  T.  parvifolia, 
specially  suitable  for  small  gardens.    T.  euchlora, 


Flowera  of  the  common  Lime. 

T.    dasystyla,   and   T.    petiolaris  are  also  con- 
spicuous and  very  sweet  when  in  bloom. 

Ulex  (Furzs).  -The  native  Furze,  common 
as  it  is  in  most  counties,  is  so  beautiful  and  so 
well  adapted  for  clothing  dry  banks  and  the 
like,  that  it  must  be  included  in  every  selection 
of  fine  flowering  shrubs.  In  places  where  it 
grows  wild  plentifully  the  double  variety  would 
be  well  worth  planting,  being  much  more  gor- 


double  Furzj  is  in  pots,  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  had  and  planted  at  any  time.  There  are  lew 
finer  sights  than  a  bank  of  double  Furze  in  full 
bloom,  and  it  fortunately  may  be  had  in  every 
garden.  Vigorous  pruning  when  the  bushes 
become  straggling  is  all  the  attention  needed. 

Vacoinium  (Whortleberry). —  In  peat -soil 
gardens  a  few  of  the  bast  kinds  of  Vaccinium 
may  be  planted  for  ornament,  though  none 
come  in  the  first  rank  of  flowering  shrubs.  The 
most  desirable  are  V.  corymbosum,  the  Blue 
Berry  of  the  North  American  swamps,  a  rather 
large  growing  shrub,  that  bears  a  profusion  of 
small  pinkish  flowers  in  dense  clusters.  The 
Pennsylvanian  Blue  Berry  (V.  pennsylvanicum) 
is  specially  desirable,  because  of  the  brilliant 
tints  its  decaying  foliage  assumes  in  autumn. 
Usually  about  October  the  bushes  of  it  are 
glowing  masses  of  scarlet  and  crimson.  It  is 
not  remarkable  for  flower  nor  berry,  but  for 
autumn  tint  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  not  a  com- 
mon plant,  but  may  be  bought  at  the  best  tree 
nurseries.  V.  canadense,  V.  erythrinum,  V. 
nitidum,  V.  ovatum,  and  our  native  V.  Vitis- 
idsea,  V.  Myrtillus,  and  V.  uliginosum  may  be 
added  in  gardens  where  a  naturally  suitable  soil 
exists,  as  all  would  tend  to  give  variety  and  add 
interest  to  a  plantation  of  peat-loving  shrubs. 

Virgilia  lutea,  the  Yellow-wood  of  North 
America,  hardly  comes  under  our  list  of  flower- 
ing trees,  as  it  cannot  be  called  a  satisfactory 
flowering  tree.  Its  beauty  is  rather  that  of 
early  autumn,  when  its  leafage,  always  elegant 
during  summer,  turns  to  a  rich  golden-yellow 
hue,  remaining  bright  for  days  and  weeks  even 
until  cut  off  by  frosts.     The  flowers  are  white, 
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Pea-shaped,  in  loose  clusters,  and  are  rarely 
conspicuous.  It  is  an  excellent  lawn  tree,  of 
medium  size  and  symmetrical  growth. 


Hibiscus  syriacus. — This  is  among  the  latest 
of  our  hardy  shrubs  to  bloom,  and  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  varieties, 
should,  one  would  think,  cause  it  to  become  very 
popular  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  quite  an 
uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  a  few  good  specimens, 
though  the  typical  kind  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Syria  as  long  ago  as  Paikinson's  time. 
It  is  not  very  particular  in  its  requirements,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  must 
not  be  wet,  neither  must  it  be  shallow  and  dried  up 
during  the  summer,  otherwise  the  greater  part  of 
the  foliage  will  turn  yellow  and  drop.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  different  varieties  succeed  best  are 
an  open,  but  not  too  exposed  a  position,  and  good, 
deep  rich  soil  of  a  sandy  rather  than  a  heavy  nature. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  the  Syrian 
Hibiscus,  varjing  in  colour  from  pure  white  to 
purple,  and  with  both  single  and  double  flowers. 
Perhaps  the  showiest  of  all  is  Celeste,  which  has 
single  blossoms  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  blue,  but 
albus,  white,  with  an  inner  zone  of  red  at  the  base 
of  the  petals,  is  also  very  showy.  The  pure  white 
variety  without  the  red  centre  is  totus  albus.  In 
variegatus  the  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  purple 
mottled  with  a  lighter  hue,  while  one  variety  has 
the  foliage  very  regularly  variegated. — T. 

The  red  Pyracantha.— I  am  much  interested 
in  a  number  of  trees  of  this  Thorn  growing  against 
a  waU  in  a  garden  at  Ealing.  There  are  probably  a 
dozen  trees  in  all,  and  they  have  each  covered  a 
good  space  of  a  lofty  wall,  and  have  been  growing 
in  this  spat  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  at  least.  A 
few  of  the  plants  neither  blossom  nor  bear  berries, 
others  bloom  freely  and  are  laden  with  berries  in 
winter.  Can  you  account  for  the  lack  of  flowering 
on  the  part  of  some  of  them,  for  they  are  quite 
large  enough  to  do  so,  and  it  seems  as  if  they 
failed  to  answer  the  main  purpose  in  the  econoiny 
of  Nature  for  which  they  are  intended  ?  I  think  it 
is  possible  they  represent  a  batch  of  seedling  varie- 
ties, for  the  berries  of  those  that  fructify  vary  in 
colour,  some  being  quite  red  when  fully  ripe,  and 
some  of  quite  a  pale  coral  tint.  The  trees  are  on  a 
west  aspect,  and  light  and  air  alike  fall  upon  and 
circulate  freely  about  them;  neither  difference  in 
position  nor  treatment  can  be  cited  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  some  to  discharge  their  proper  functions. 
Can  you  suggest  a  theory  that  will  account  for  the 
non-flowering  of  some  of  the  trees  ?— R.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  on  chalky  soil  —Will  a  Cedar  of 

Lebanon  do  well  in  a  chalky  Boil '{  I  am  thinking  of  plant- 
ing one  near  the  top  of  a  steep  turf  slope,  but  there  is  only 
about  6  inches  between  that  and  the  chalk.  Of  course  the 
ground  could  be  prepared  for  it,  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
time  and  expense.  The  tree  would  also  need,  I  suppose, 
constant  feeding.— D'Arcy  W.  IIke\e. 

Colchie  Laurel  fruiting.— This  Laurel  is  frait- 
iiig  freely  this  season,  and  it  is  very  effective  in  tht' 
shrubbery  when  loaled  with  long  bundles  of  frait, 
which  are  almost  the  size  of  small  Damsons  and  of  the 
colour  of  MoreUo  Cherries  when  perfectly  ripe.  Un- 
fortunately, they  do  not  hang  long  upon  the  trees,  as 
the  birds  soon  make  a  clearance. — »S. 

Moving  a  large  tree. — Would  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  what  would  be  the  best  and 
sifest  way  to  take  down  a  large  bush  tree  under  the 
following  circumstances  ?  It  stands  2  feet  from  tlie 
side  of  a  house,  with  a  wall  'i  feet  from  it  at  both  ends, 
and  in  front  tlie  wall  is  '>  feet  G  inches  high,  and  the 
tree  is  2  feet  G  inches  in  diameter  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  wall  cannot  be  taken  down,  so  the  tree 
will  have  to  be  lifted  across  it.  What  would  be  the 
best  way  to  get  it  across. — Beech. 

Coryopteris  mastacanthus.— Among  the  few 
slirabs  that  are  in  flower  must  be  included  this 
Chinese  kind,  which  forms  a  much-branched  bush, 
clothed  with  hoary  foliage,  and  bearing  its  flowers  in 
dense  clusters  on  the  points  of  the  shoots.  They  are 
of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  violet-purple,  and  remain 
in  beauty  for  a  cjntiderable  period.  It  is  not  a 
thoroughly  hardy  shrub  throughout  Eugkud,  but  will 


flourish  in  the  southern  counties.  Its  propagation  is 
effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  shoots  put  in  a 
frame  during  the  summer  months. — T. 

The  Fringe  Tree  (Chionanthus  virginica).— In 
the  list  of  shrubs  suitable  for  forcing  on  page  274, 
I  neglected  to  mention  this  native  of  North  America, 
which  is,  when  in  a  thriving  condition,  a  very  beau- 
tiful object  in  early  summer,  by  reason  of  its  long 
drooping  clusters  of  fringe-like  blossoms.  But  for 
some  reason  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  a  flourishing 
state.  The  cause  of  this  is  probably  unsuitable 
soil,  for  it  needs  a  moist  and  at  the  same  time  not 
waterlogged  spot,  and  succeeds  best  where  some- 
what sheltered.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been 
forced  under  glass  till  last  spring.  Messrs.  Veitch 
exhibited  some  beautifully  flowered  specimens  of  it 
in  this  condition,  which  were  so  much  admired,  that 
it  will  no  doubt  be  sought  after  for  this  purpose. — 
H.  P. 

Olearia  Haasti. — Not  only  is  this  a  good  town 
plant,  but  it  is  also  useful  for  the  sea-side.  I  have 
had  it  myself  in  a  town  garden,  have  seen  it  in 
London  gardens,  and  seen  it  planted  only  a  short 
distance  above  high-water  mark  on  the  south  coast ; 
but  the  finest  examples  I  have  noted  of  this  species 
are  in  the  shrubbery  borders  in  the  gardens  at 
Wilton  House,  Southampton,  where  it  grows  freely 
and  flowers  profusely  every  year.  Indeed,  they 
present  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  snow 
when  seen  at  a  distance.  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  plant  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  never 
proves  satisfactory,  and  I  have  invariably  advised 
its  removal  to  the  shrubbery,  and  immediate  im- 
provement has  taken  place.  It  is  a  plant  which 
should  find  favour  with  planters.  There  are  also 
several  other  species  equally  beautiful  which  never 
appear  to  be  thought  of  by  planters.- W.  H.  G. 

Fuchsia  microphylla. — Not  only  is  this  a 
curiosity  from  its  small  flowers,  but  it  also  forms 
a  very  ornamental  little  plant,  for  the  miniature 
blossoms  are  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  A 
small  bush  of  it  about  18  inches  high  and  laden 
with  myriads  of  tiny  drooping  i\  iwers  will  attract 
considerable  attention.  There  are  two  distinct 
Email-leaved  Fuchsias  between  which  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  exists,  viz.,  F.  microphylla  and  F. 
thymiefolia,  and  of  these  two  the  best  for  growing 
in  pots  is  F.  microphylla,  while  for  training  up  pil- 
lars F.  thymajfolia  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  of 
much  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  other.  Both, 
however,  are  so  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
Fuchsias  that  it  is  at  first  dilEcnlt  for  an  outsider 
to  recognise  them  all  as  members  of  the  same  genus. 
Besides  these  many  other  species  of  Fuchsia  are 
worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  is  usually  be- 
stowed upon  them. — T. 


AMERICAN   NOTES. 


A  crop  of  Apricots. — The  Pacific  Rnral  Preas 
gives  18,721  lbs.  as  the  crop  marketed  by  R,  C. 
Kells,  of  Satter  County,  obtained  from  sixty-seven 
trees. 

For  the  Harvard  Botanic  Gardens,  lately  presided 
over  by  W.  A.  Manda  as  head  gardener.  Professor 
Goodale  has  secured  the  services  of  Robert  Cam- 
meron,  a  Kew  graduate  and  lately  in  the  employ  of 
H.  H.  Hnnewell  at  his  beautiful  place  in  Wellesley. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  have  got  politics  settled, 
business  reformed,  and  human  nature  elevated,  I 
am  determined  to  form  a  society  for  the  reformation 
of  botanical  names.  Botany  has  been  the  Noah's 
Ark  of  pedants.  One  might  as  well  hang  a  dictionary 
around  a  child's  neck  by  way  of  ornament  as  to 
impose  on  flowers  such  outrageous  and  outlandish 
names. — Henhy  Wabd  Bkechee. 

The  Asparagus  beetle. — One  of  the  wickedest 
little  creature)  imported  from  Europe  is  the  Aspara- 
gus beetle  (Crioceris  asparagi),  as  it  is  known  to  the 
entomological  fraternity.  It  has  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac in  its  southern  invasion,  and  the  past  season 
has  bothered  the  growers  in  North-eastern  Virginia. 

Remedy  for  Rose  aphis. — Experiments  with 
a  weak  solution  of  creolin  upon  Rose  aphides  and 
leaf-tying  larva;  (Tortrix)  proved  quite  successful, 
without  any  apparent  injury  to  the  plants.     Rose 


bushes  syringed  with  creolin  solution  remained  for 
some  time  after  free  from  insects  of  any  kind,  so 
far  as  I  could  observe.  More  continued  use  of 
creolin  must  be  made,  but  it  seems  to  me  likely 
that  in  this  disinfectant  we  may  have  a  valuable 
help  for  garden  or  greenhouse. — A.  R.  Geotb,  in 
Canadian  Eniomologist. 

Elaeagnus  longipes. — While  not  strictly  hardy 
with  us,  this  peculiar  species  is  worthy  of  general 
planting  for  ornament  and  possibly  for  its  hand- 
some and  peculiar  fruit.  Oar  plants,  received  from 
Professor  Sargent  only  two  years  ago,  are  now  well 
loaded  with  perfectly  ripened  fruit.  In  the  east  it  is 
said  to  be  used  in  the  culinary  art.  Will  some 
reader  teU  how,  as  it  seems  to  have  the  astringency 
of  a  green  Persimmon  ? 

California  fruit  and  labour, — The  Peach  and 
Nectarine  crops  in  Redlands  are  enormous,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  rotting  fruit,  which  cannot 
be  handled.  A  man  took  a  load  to  San  Bernardino 
the  other  day  to  a  drjer  or  cannery,  and  was  offered 
haU  a  cent  a  pound.  He  drove  it  home.  The 
price  had  been  1  cent,  which  he  would  have  taken. 
All  the  spare  men,  women,  and  children  in  Red- 
lands  work  in  the  dryeries,  with  200  or  300  China- 
men, and  yet  they  cannot  handle  the  fruit. 

Fay  Currant. — I  wish  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
this  new  candidate  for  public  favour.  Our  young 
plants  are  now  loaded  with  perfectly  ripened  fruit 
of  very  large  size  and  quality  better  than  the  Cherry 
Currant.  The  points  in  its  favour  for  western  cul- 
ture are :  (1)  The  perfection  of  its  foliage.  It  held 
its  leaves  during  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1887  better  than  anything  on  our  grounds, 
except  the  Long-bunched  Holland,  the  Victoria, 
and  the  Pear-shaped  Cairant  of  Russia.  (2)  The 
size  of  the  fruit  and  the  perfection  of  its  bunches 
during  these  seasons,  when  the  Cherry  hardly  makes 
a  show  of  fruiting. 

Benthamia  japonica. —  This  plant,  which 
bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  of  this  year,  was  sent  from 
Japan  to  the  Parsons  nursery  at  Flushing  ;by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg  in  1875.  It  is  of  the  Dogwood  type, 
about  8  feet  in  height  and  symmetrical  in  shape. 
It  bears  in  profusion  flowers  with  a  green  centre 
surrounded  by  four  pure  white  satiny  petals  about 
1-J  inches  in  length  and  sharply  pointed.  Showy 
when  in  bloom,  rich  in  foliage,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
recent  introductions  in  ornamental  shrubs. 

End  of  the  Hovey  collection.— On  July  9  all 
the  plants  of  the  extensive  collection  of  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Cacti,  Agaves,  Palms,  and  many  other 
rare  plants,  collected  by  that  pioneer  of  plant  lovers, 
the  late  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  were 
sold  at  public  auction  by  order  of  the  administrator. 
This  notable  sale  brought  together  a  company  of 
some  300  buyers.  The  famous  collection  of  Camel- 
lias, containing  all  the  sorts  originated  by  Mr. 
Hovey,  were  largely  bought  by  F.  L.  Temple,  of 
Cambridge,  who  took  also  all  the  Cacti  and  Agaves 
and  this  class  of  plants  generally.  This  is  the  final 
close  of  the  once  leading  nursery  of  America.  In 
their  prime  they  did  a  good  work,  and  their  remark- 
able founder,  by  his  enthusiastic  labours  in  the 
plant  world,  fanned  the  flame  of  our  young  horti- 
culture into  a  steady  fire,  and  the  awakened  love  of 
the  people  will  never  let  it  die  out. 

Purple-leaved  Myrobalan  Plum. — Messrs. 
D.  and  H.  Brown,  of  Brandt,  Ohio,  send  some  fruits 
from  trees  in  nursery  rows— the  first  fruit,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  raised  in  this  country,  though  it 
fruited  a  year  or  two  since  in  France.  The  fruit  is 
exactly  that  of  the  ordinary  Myrobalan  Plum, 
though  rather  darker  in  colour,  as  one  might  ex- 
pect from  its  purple-leaved  character.  The  variety 
known  as  the  Miser  or  Cherry  Plum  is  larger,  but 
no  better  than  this  in  quality.  Buyers  of  this 
beautiful  dark-leaved,  ornamental  tree  will  have  to 
remember  that  it  is  going  through  the  lists  under  a 
lot  of  names,  of  which  Prunus  Pissardi,  or  Pissardi 
Plum,  purple-leaved  Plum,  Persian  Plum,  and  purple- 
leaved  Myrobalan  Plum  are  most  frequently  used. 
Though  the  fruit  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  best  garden  Plums,  it  is  very  good  and  quite  as 
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usefal  as  the  ordinary  Cherry  Plum,  and  this  will 
give  the  variety  an  additional  value  in  some  quarters. 

— American  Garden. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

Very  rarely  is  Asparagus  so  plentiful  and  good 
a?  it  was  during  the  pjist  season.  Not  only 
was  it  most  abundant  and  superior  in  quality 
in  all  cases  where  extra  pains  are  taken  with  its 
culture,  but  even  the  most  neglected  or  least 
cared  for  beds  were  unusually  productive. 
This  ought  to  be  proof  positive  that  such  uni- 
versal success  was  due  not  so  much  to  artificial 
as  to  natural  causes.  Some  one  or  more  seasons 
must  have  been  highly  conducive  to  the  well- 
being  of  Asparagus.  Was  it  the  previous  dry 
and  hot  summer,  the  following  comparatively 
dry  autumn,  the  very  variable,  yet  not  very  wet 
winter,  or  the  very  late  spring  that  had  such  a 
good  efl'ect,  or  were  all  collectively  most  benefi- 
cial to  Asparagus  ?  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
we  have  to  attribute  mucli  of  this  phenomenal 
success  to  the  heat  experienced  during  the 
summer  of  1887,  and  the  comparative  low  rain- 
fall, both  in  the  autumn  and  winter  following, 
while  the  lateness  of  the  spring  favoured  a 
stronger  because  later  growth.  If  I  am  right 
in  my  surmises,  then  I  am  also  justified  in  hold- 
ing the  opinion  previously  formed  and  re- 
peatedly expressed,  that  any  system  of  culture 
which  favours  the  retention  of  much  moisture 
in  the  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  heat  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  Asparagus.  The  formation  of 
very  deep  and  rich  beds,  frequent  mulchings 
with  heavy  and  only  partially  decayed  manure, 
the  latter  being  generally  applied  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  frequent  loosening  of  the  surface  soil 
are  details  insisted  upon  by  all,  or  nearly  all, 
who  profess  to  be  authorities  in  the  matter,  but 
are  they  always,  if  observed,  quite  correct  I  I 
maintain  they  are  not.  What  may  answer  well 
in  one  instance  may  be  altogether  wrong  in  an- 
other, so  much  depending  upon  circumstances, 
more  especially  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil and  the  position  of  the  garden.  Where  the 
soil  is  naturally  of  a  retentive  nature,  the  aim 
ought  to  be  to  change  the  character  of  this  as 
much  as  possible  at  the  outset,  and  subsequently 
to  treat  the  beds  in  such  a  manner  as  will  keep 
them  comparatively  dry  and  warm  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  Very  light  soils  rest- 
ing, perhaps,  on  a  gravelly  sub3oil  are  more  cer- 
tain to  be  well  drained,  but  they  may  not  ba 
retentive  enough,  and,  unless  difl'erently  treated, 
may  easily  become  too  poor  and  dry  for  Aspara- 
gus. Some  soils  there  are  which  may  be  described 
as  neither  light  nor  heavy,  and  which  will  simply 
grow  Asparagus  anyhow,  or  with  no  more  trouble 
than  ii  expended  on  fruit  bushes,  and  with  these 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  mistake. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  necessity  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  the  beds,  the  autumn 
treatment  of  those  well  established  being  my 
theme.  After  the  top-growth  has  ripened  or 
changed  to  a  yellow  colour,  all  this  should  be 
cut  over  at  about  5  inches  above  the  ground,  a 
good  height  of  stump  being  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  mark  the  exact  locality  of  the  clumps. 
At  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the  beds  ought 
to  be  lightly  hoed  over,  and  all  rubbish  cleared 
off  and  burnt  with  the  Asparagus  tops.  The 
question  now  arises,  Shall  the  beds  be  well 
mulched  with  manure  at  once,  or  not  tilt  next 
spring  ?  Most  writers  advise  the  application 
of  the  manure  now,  no  exceptions  being  made 
in  any  way.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  natu- 
rally well  drained,  and  the  bids  formed  on  the 
old-fashioned  plan — that  is  to  say,  rather  narrow, 


raised  well  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  thickly  occupied  by  strong  clumps — 
then  the  practice  may  be  correct  enough.  In 
this  case,  2  inches  or  .3  inches  of  soil  is  carefully 
forked  from  the  surface  and  laid  in  the  alleys 
between,  this  being  returned  after  about  3  inches 
of  good  solid  manure  has  been  spread  over  the 
bed.  This  dressing  of  manure  gradually  enriches 
the  beds,  without  perhaps  unduly  cooling  them ; 
but  treat  raised  beds  formed  with  heavier  soil 
and  not  so  well  drained,  or  the  majority  of  beds 
on  the  level,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
chances  are  they  will  become  far  too  cold  and 
wet  during  the  winter,  this,  as  I  have  tried  to 
prove,  having  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
contents.  The  very  act  of  forking  over  the  beds 
after  they  are  cleared  of  rubbish  does  harm,  as 
when  the  surface  is  comparatively  undisturbed 
very  much  less  moisture  finds  its  way  through, 
aad  the  soil  is  much  warmer  in  consequence.  A 
bed  with  a  loosened  surface  is  the  first  to  become 
saturated,  and  much  too  cold  to  suit  the  Aspa- 
ragus roots,  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  rich  manure 
only  further  aggravates  the  evil.  Keep  the  roots 
alive,  and  every  clump  of  good  strength  will 
produce  abundance  of  fine  succulent  shoots  in 
due  course.  Since  we  hive  discontinued  mulch- 
ing the  beds  (all  of  which,  I  oughtto  add,  are  on 
the  level)  in  autumn,  the  Asparagus  has  been 
gradually  improving,  and  I  may  safely  say  the 
quarter  devoted  to  its  culture  is  the  most  profit- 
able in  the  garden.  Every  spring  the  whole  of 
the  ground  is  mulched  either  with  the  best  short 
manure  procurable,  or  else  with  leaf-soil  and  a 
liberal  addition  of  artificial  manure  of  some 
kind.  This  season  a  capital  top-growth  has 
been  made,  and  a  recent  examination  has  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  roots  are  healthy  and 
strong,  and  no  matter  how  severe  the  winter 
may  be,  I  have  every  confidence  no  harm  will 
happen  to  them.  W.  iGcaLDEN. 


Wireworin  in  Carrots.  —  In  many  places  I 
have  known  the  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in 
producing  anything  like  a  respectable  crop  of  Car- 
rots ;  in  fact,  in  more  than  one  case  I  have  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  grow  them.  The  seed  would 
germinate  as  usual,  and  the  plants  look  healthy  up 
to  the  time  of  thinning,  when  the  whole  would  sud- 
denly collapse.  This  disappointment  I  experienced 
for  years,  until,  entirely  disheartened,  I  gave  up 
attempting  to  grow  them  for  some  time.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  similarly  situated,  and  could  never 
succeed  in  bringing  a  crop  to  maturity.  This  year, 
however,  has  fortunately  proved  an  exception,  for 
he  has  now  one  of  the  best  crops  possible  to  see. 
His  success  he  attributes  to  the  free  use  of  wood 
ashes  and  sea  sand.  A  mixture  of  this  was  sown  in 
the  drills  with  the  seed  with  exceptionally  good  re- 
sults, as  not  a  grub  has  so  far  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  roots  are  fine  and  clean.  Another  thing 
which  he  considered  beneficial  was  a  good  dusting 
of  soot  applied  in  showery  weather  jast  before  the 
crop  was  thinned.  This  he  found  beneficial  in 
helping  to  keep  the  Onion  maggot  away.  It  was 
tried  and  with  the  same  good  results  as  on  the 
Carrot  bed.— C.  Collins. 

Tomatoes  at  Chiswick. — In  the  otherwise 
excellent  notice  of  the  big  house  of  Tomatoes  at 
Chiswick,  by  "  B.  C.  R,"  it  is  very  odd  that  his 
conclusions  should  have  been  so  very  different  to  my 
own  in  regard  to  the  height  of  some  of  the  varieties 
growing  there.  He  mentions  Ham  Green  Favourite 
as  being  "  shorter  in  growth  than  the  Perfection 
types,"  and  Horsford's  Prelude  as  being  of  compact 
growth,  and  much  dwarfer  than  Excelsior.  Now  it 
so  happened  that  by  a  mistake  in  planting  out  a 
plant  of  this  Horsford's  Prelude  got  into  the  rows  of 
Perfection  near  the  centre  walk,  and  all  through 
the  summer  it  was  standing  fully  IS  inches  above 
all  the  rest.  Because  of  its  tallness  also  the  stock 
of  it  was  planted  out  in  one  of  the  side  borders 
and  had  the  benefit  of  being  trained  up  the  wires 


under  the  roof  to  a  considerable  height.  For  the 
same  reason  Ham  Green  Favourite,  also  an  "excep- 
tionally tall  grower,  was  planted  out  in  one^of  "j^the 
side  borders,  that,  too,  being  trained  up  under  'the 
roof.  It  is  very  possible  that  when  "  B.  C.  R." 
visited  the  house  these  tall  growers  had  been 
shortened  back,  as  hopes  of  maturing  fruit  at  the 
extremities  may  have  been  found  useless ;  in  fact, 
when  I  last  visited  the  house  I  learned  then  that 
the  progress  in  ripening  the  late  fruits  was  so  slow 
as  to  lead  to  the  fear  that  many  would  not  finish, 
and  I  then  suggested  that  shortening  back, 
to  enable  all  possible  san  and  air  to  get  to 
what  fruits  were  swelling,  might  be  advisable. 
Since  then  we  have  had  some  bright  sunny  weather 
and  Tomatoes  under  glass  have  been  greatly  helped. 
"B.  C.  R,"  refers  approvingly  to  Golden  Qaeen 
Tomato  as  a  fine  yellow  variety.  This  was  raised 
here  some  four  years  ago  by  crossing  Stamfordian 
with  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  and  again  the  best  of 
the  progeny  with  Carter's  Green  Gage,  hence  the 
product  Golden  Qaeen  and  Red  Kmg.  Prince  of 
Orange  sported  from  the  former,  and  is,  I  think, 
the  finer  variety,  and  most  certainly  has  the 
richest  orange-yellow  colour.  With  respect  to  this 
fine  house  of  Tomatoes  at  Chiswick,  which  has 
worthily  attracted  so  much  attention,  it  would  be 
of  exceeding  interest  later  to  learn  what  was  its 
produce  in  fruit.  I  venture  to  estimate  it  at  the 
lowest  at  2000  lbs.  weight.— A.  D. 

Lifting  and  storing  Potatoes. — Although 
the  majority  of  early  varieties  of  Potatoes  may 
already  be  lifted  and  stored  safely  for  the  winter, 
it  is  also  likely  that  the  bulk  of  the  main  crop 
may  still  be  in  the  ground.  Daring  the  past  week 
I  have  seen  many  tons  of  tubers  lifted  from  fields 
and  market  gardens  simply  because  the  disease 
was  spreading  with  such  rapidity  that  one  field  in 
two  days  was  a  black  mass.  This  naturally  was 
very  disheartening  to  the  grower,  who  immediately 
gave  orders  to  lift  the  crop.  'The  tubers,  which 
proved  plentiful  and  of  fair  quality,  were  instantly 
placed  on  the  market  and  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice ; 
indeed,  they  did  not  realise  one  half  the  amount 
they  would  have  done  some  months  later.  Thus  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to  lift  unripe  tubers 
when  the  tops  are  diseased  and  sell  them  at  a  sacri- 
fice, or  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  ground  and 
take  their  chance  until  ripe.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  even  though  one-third  of  the  crop  be  thus 
destroyed,  the  remaining  portion  would  realise  the 
amount  (if  jadiciously  managed)  the  fuU  crop  of  un- 
ripe tubers  did.  B  at,  some  might  say,  what  about  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  storing  ?  Well,  even  with 
this,  my  opinion  is  that  the  Potato  crop  is  the  most 
remunerative  when  the  tubers  are  stored  and  placed 
upon  the  market  at  a  time  when  good  prices  are 
being  obtained.  Last  winter  more  than  (JO.OOO 
bushels  of  tubers  were  shipped  from  one  British 
port  alone  for  New  York,  and  these  after  being  lifted, 
stored,  and  consigned  a  distance  of  some  5000  miles 
netted  more  profit  to  the  growers  than  those  sold 
early  in  the  season  a  few  miles  from  home.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  great  risk  to  run,  bat  without 
speculation  we  cannot  expect  large  profits. — C. 
Collins. 

SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 

Potato  Improved  Ashleaf.— Oneof  thebest  Pot.itocs 
for  the  table  that  we  have  this  year  la  Improved  Ashleaf. 
Half  a  peck  of  this  sort  wiis  planted  on  a  south  border,  from 
which  I  took  up  the  oilier  day  twelve  pecks,  all  fine  sound 
Potatoes. — F.  Dodds,  lltn-imj^wdl  House,  MihknliaU. 

A  good  Brussels  Sprout.— In  the  kitchen 
garden  at  CooUiurst  may  be  seen  a  very  good  Sprout, 
wliich,  growing  by  the  side  of  the  London  .andAigburth 
kinds,  proves  to  be  much  better  than  either  of  those 
two.  The  four  long  rows  made  an  even  and  uniform 
plot,  and  the  plants  were  sprouting  freely.  Mr.  Kemp 
says  be  has  grown  it  for  sixteen  years,  the  seed  being 
obtained  from  Craighill,  in  Forfarshire,  where  the 
sort  originated.  Judging  from  its  superiority  at  Cool- 
hurst,  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  better  known  and 
more  largely  grown. 

Pea  Ne  Plus  Ultra.— This  old  favourite  has 
again  held  its  own  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  produc- 
ing a  crop  of  late  Peas.  In  my  opinion  it  wilt  be  a 
long  time  before  any  ne  w  kind  is  found  superior  to  it  in  all 
points.     The  flavour  has  this  season  been  particularly 
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good,  while  the  individual  Peas  have  swollen  to  an  extra 
large  size.  The  wet  summer  caused  the  haulm  to  grow 
taUer  than  usual,  but  aa  our  stakes  happened  to  be  of 
extra  length  no  harm  was  done.  The  fine  warm  dry 
weather  during  the  present  month  has  produced  such 
a  capital  crop  of  highly-flavoured  Peas  that  our  stock  of 
this  variety  will  be  extended  next  year  in  spite  of  so 
many  additions  to  the  list  of  new  Peas.— S. 

Bean  Seville  Longpod.— Owing  to  the  con- 
tinuous wet  and  cold  weather  the  crop  of  Beans  upon 
this  variety  at  the  proper  time  was  very  poor,  scarcely 
amounting  to  a  single  dish  upon  a  row  GO  feet  long. 
The  plants  grew  tall,  and  having  no  supports  they  fell 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  row.  Just  at  that  time  the 
land  not  being  required  for  other  purposes,  the  plants 
were  allowed  to  stand.  After  a  time  it  was  seen  that 
a  number  of  young  shoots  were  springing  up  from  the 
base  of  each  plant ;  these  in  time  produced  a  capital 
crop  of  tender  Beans,  which  were  much  appreciated 
during  the  beginning  of  the  present  month. — S. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Kidney  Beans  in  Pots. 

Wheke  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  these  and 
proper  facilities  for  growing  them,  a  batch  of  plants 
in  pots  must  now  be  raised  to  succeed  those  grow- 
ing in  frames  and  pits.  During  the  dull  winter 
months  they  reqtiire  plenty  of  heat  and  light,  and 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  seldom  crop 
heavily.  The  front  walls  of  pits  in  Pine  stoves,  as 
well  as  shelves  in  these  and  other  forcing  houses 
are  the  most  suitable  positions  for  growing  kidney 
Beans,  and  a  batch  should  consist  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  pots,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  9  inch  pot  is  a  suitable  size,  and 
these  should  be  properly  drained  and  rather  firmly 
filled  with  g^ood  loamy  soil,  into  which  the  seed 
should  be  sown  direct,  in  preference  to  raising  in 
small  pots  and  shifting  into  larger  sizes.  Nor  is  it 
of  any  avail  to  leave  space  for  top-dressings,  as  the 
roots  rarely  take  possession  of  the  fresh  soil  added 
after  the  plants  are  well  established.  About  a  dozen 
good  seeds  should  be  placed  in  each  pot,  and  the 
seedlings  reduced  to  nine  in  number,  this  not  being 
too  many,  seeing  that  the  plants  rarely  branch 
strongly  when  hard  forcad.  If  grown  near  the  hot- 
water  pipes  they  must  be  syringed  every  morning 
in  order  to  check  the  spread  of  red  spider,  and 
when  strongly  rooted  they  will  require  more  water 
and  liquid  manure  occasionally.  A  few  Birch 
sprays  or  light  stakes  and  bands  of  rafiia  will  keep 
the  plants  from  falling  about,  and  on  no  account 
should  they  be  crowded  in  any  way.  A  fresh  or 
successional  batch  should  be  Eown  at  intervals  of 
from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  and  when  the 
seeds  come  up  too  slowly  or  irregularly,  they  will 
be  found  to  germinate  quickly  and  evenly  if  the 
pots  are  set  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  taking  care, 
however,  to  remove  them  from  these  before  the 
seedlings  become  very  leggy.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  the 
best  variety  for  pot  culture,  and  new,  well-ripened 
seeds  will  always  form  the  best  plants. 

Mustard  and  Chess. 
In  but  few  private  places  is  this  popular  salading 
grown  to  such  perfection  as  it  is  in  the  London 
markets.  Either  it  is  too  short  and  gritty  or  too 
old  and  strongly  flavoured  when  sent  to  the  house. 
What  is  wanted  is  quickly  grown  Mustard  and 
Cress,  with  long  and  well-balanced  stems,  the  Cress 
both  improving  the  appearance  and  quality  of  a  salad, 
and  is  of  tempting  appearance  when  served  separate 
from  any  other  salading.  Many  succeed  very  well 
at  the  outset  of  the  forcing  season,  or  while  quite 
fresh  soil  is  placed  in  the  boxes,  the  failure  dating 
from  the  time  the  surface  only  is  renewed.  Instead 
of  merely  skimming  off  the  old  roots  and  as  little 
soil  with  them  as  possible,  the  whole  of  the  soil  in 
the  boxes  should  be  changed  every  time  fresh  seed 
is  sown.  Old  Mushroom  bed  manure  is  the  best 
material  for  filling  the  boxes  or  bed  in  which  the 
seed  is  sown,  and,  failing  this,  fairly  rich  fine  loamy 
soil  should  be  used,  the  material  in  either  case 
being  made  firm,  and  well  watered  before  sowing 
the  seed.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have  separate 
boxes  for  Mustard  and  Cress,  as  the  former  usually 
germinates  the  most  quickly,  and  is  the  first  fit  for 
removal  to  a  cooler  house.     The  seed  should  be 


sown  very  thickly,  the  surface  being  quite  covered 
with  it,  being  then  pressed  into  the  soil  with  a  flat 
piece  of  board,  bat  not  covered  with  mould  of  any 
kind,  or  the  salad  will  be  gritty.  Set  the  boxes  in 
gentle  heat  and  closely  cover  with  mats  or  brown 
paper,  keeping  this  on  till  the  stems  are  about 
2  inches  long,  when  light  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
leaves  being  green.  Before  the  salad  is  far  advanced 
transfer  the  boxes  to  a  cooler  house,  where  it  will 
keep  fresh  and  good  for  three  or  four  days.  Fresh 
sowings  should  be  made  every  week,  and  still 
oftener  when  it  keeps  badly.  At  no  time  ought 
the  soil  to  become  dry,  but  the  water  must  be 
applied  gently,  especially  when  the  seed  is  com- 
mencing to  germinate.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  bulk  of  the  salad  sold  as  Mustard  is  in  reality 
obtained  from  Rape  seed,  this  being  found  more 
mildly  flivonred  and  not  so  rough  to  the  palate  as 
Mustard.  Private  gardeners  ought  also  to  sow  Rape 
in  preference  to  Mustard,  any  ordinary  seedsman 
keeping  plenty  of  the  former  in  stock. 

Stoeing  Seed  Potatoes. 
It  not  unfreqaently  happens  that  the  earliest  Po- 
tatoes are  lifted  and  stored  at  a  rather  busy  time, 
and,  as  a  cansequence,  they  are  thrown  into  heaps 
in  a  shed,  airy  cellar,  or  cool  room,  there  to  remain 
till  time  can  be  spared  to  attend  to  them.  This 
is  really  a  risky  proceeding,  as  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  the  Ashleafs  especially  will  form  sprouts, 
and  be  nearly  or  quite  spoilt  for  planting.  They 
ought  to  be  sorted  over  before  they  are  stored  in  any 
way,  and  as  many  of  the  medium  sized  tubers  of  good 
form  reserved  for  planting  as  possible.  These  should, 
from  the  first,  be  thinly  spread  out  in  a  light,  cool 
position,  and  on  the  lirst  favourable  opportunity  be 
again  sorted  over,  and  all  that  are  sound  closely 
packed,  sprouting  ends  uppermost,  in  shallow  boxes, 
trays,  or  flat  baskets.  The  Jersey  method  of  stor- 
ing Ashleaf  Potatoes  in  quantity  has  for  several 
years  been  successfully  adopted  in  this  district,  and 
this  cannot  well  be  improved  upon.  What  is  first 
needed  are  a  number  of  fairly  light,  yet  strong 
boxes  made  of  ordinary  white  deal.  These  may 
be  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide,  the  sides  and  ends 
being  2  inches  high  and  S-Mchs  of  an  inch  thick. 
Four  posts,  6  inches  high  and  1  inch  square,  are 
needed,  with  light  end  rails  attached,  another  light 
rail,  or  handle,  let  into  and  connecting  these  across 
the  box.  The  bottoms  to  be  made  in  three  pieces, 
3-8ths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  spaces  left  between 
to  admit  light  and  air.  Each  box  to  hold  one  layer 
of  Potatoes,  and  all  can  then  be  packed,  one  on  the 
other,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  a  surprising 
number  of  boxes  and  a  fine  lot  of  tubers  being  thus 
stored  in  comparatively  little  space.  If  none  but 
sound  seed  are  stored  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
touch  them  till  the  boxes  are  carried  to  the  ground 
intended  to  be  planted.  The  least  that  can  be  done 
is  to  store  the  sets  in  a  single  layer  in  trays  or 
baskets,  and  these  must  be  blocked  up  well  above 
each  other,  or  otherwise  the  tubers  in  the  lowermost 
will  sprout  long  before  they  ought  to  do.  If  kept 
in  deep  boxes,  or  baskets,  or  in  masses,  a  thicket  of 
sprouts  and  roots  quickly  results.  Kept  either 
thickly  or  thinly  in  a  very  dry  room,  premature 
shrivelling  is  the  sure  consequence,  while  a  moist 
bottom  induces  an  early  growth.  They  ought,  there- 
fore, to  receive  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible, 
taking  care,  however,  to  carefully  protect  from 
severe  frosts. 

Potato  Scotch  Champion. 
Not  nearly  enough  of  this  variety  is  grown  in 
private  gardens  where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature 
and  not  generally  considered  suited  to  Potato 
culture.  A  wet  season  really  suits  it  better  than 
a  hot  and  dry  one,  such  as  was  experienced  last 
year,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  two  years  pre- 
vious. We  were  fortunate  in  lifting  a  large  breadth 
quite  free  from  disease,  of  fairly  good  size  and  not 
nearly  so  ugly  as  usual.  A  few  of  these  were 
accidentally  sent  to  the  dining-room,  the  result 
being  that  no  other  variety  will  be  tolerated  while 
the  Champions  last.  Other  varieties  there  are  (I 
could  name  a  dozen)  on  trial,  or  which  have 
been  grown  in  fairly  large  quantities,  that  are 
less    wasteful    and    cook    well,    but   the    (juality 


compares  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  Champions. 
The  latter,  with  one  exception,  is  most  floury,  con- 
tains more  nutritions  matter,  and  is  therefore  more 
satisfying  than  any  we  have  tried  since  the  best 
Ashleafs  were  finished. 

Potato  Laxton's  Rewaed. 
This  has  now  been  grown  two  seasons,  and  fully 
comes  up  to  what  we  were  led  to  expect  by  the 
raiser.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Scotch 
Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum,  and  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  former.  This  season  it  has 
produced  a  fairly  heavy  crop  quite  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  the  tubers  are  as  handsome  and  shallow- 
eyed  as  could  be  wished.  It  is  a  yellow-fleshed 
variety,  the  quality  and  flavour  being  first-class. 
Wherever  Laxton's  Reward  has  been  given  a  fair 
trial,  and  found  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
plenty  of  seed  tubers  ought  to  be  saved  and  stored 
for  next  season.  Seeing  that  both  Scotch  Champion 
and  Magnum  Bonum  do  well  with  us,  a  variety 
combining  the  good  qualities  of  both  will  in  all  pro- 
bability supersede  them,  and  we  shall  have  one 
variety  less  to  store  in  a  separate  heap. 

W.  I.  M. 

Propagating. 


Freesias  from  seeds.— The  different  kinds  of 
Freesias  are  increased  from  seeds  much  more  readily 
than  most  bulbous  plants,  or  rather  I  should  say 
that  they  attain  a  flowering  size  in  much  less  time 
than  the  majority  of  them.  From  seeds  sown  in 
early  spring  and  kept  in  a  warm  structure  plants 
may  be  obtained  that  will  flower  during  the  summer, 
so  that  in  their  case  at  the  most  not  more  than  six 
months  will  elapse  between  the  time  of  sowing  and 
the  appearance  of  the  blossoms.  A  very  good  com- 
post in  which  to  sow  the  seed  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  loam,  weU-decayed  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand, 
while  the  pot  or  pan  intended  for  the  purpose  must 
be  thoroughly  well  drained,  for  in  all  stages  of 
growth  good  drainage  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Freesias.  In  about  a  fortnight  the 
young  plants  will  make  their  appearance  above 
ground,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  they  must 
be  pricked  off,  a  good  plan  being  to  put  four  or  five 
in  a  small  pot,  as  they  can  then  be  shifted  on  when 
necessary  without  further  disturbance  of  the  roots. 
Having  some  seed  to  spare  last  year,  I  sowed  it  in 
a  border  in  the  front  of  a  greenhouse  exposed  only 
to  the  south,  and  not  only  did  many  plants  come 
up,  but  several  of  them  flowered  before  winter. 
The  oiJy  bulb  I  know  that  blooms  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time  from  seed  as  the  Freesia  is  the  pretty 
bright- coloured  Anomatheca  cruenta. 

Hibiscus  sybiacus. — Like  the  majority  of  the 
plants  in  the  Order  to  which  it  belongs,  this  beauti- 
ful autumn-flowering  shrub  is  by  no  means  diflicnlt 
to  increase,  for  it  may  be  propagated  either  by  cut- 
tings, seeds,  or  by  grafting.  The  cuttings  may 
consist  of  two  kinds,  either  the  young  growing 
shoots  in  the  summer  or  the  matured  wood  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  case  of  the  first-named,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  cuttings  are  allowed  to 
flag  but  little  before  insertion,  and  also  that  they 
are  protected  by  a  frame  kept  close  and  well  shaded 
till  they  are  rooted.  Cuttings  formed  of  the  older 
wood  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  taken  at  the  pre- 
sent time  and  inserted  firmly  in  the  open  ground, 
the  principal  consideration  being  to  see  that 
good,  clean,  well-ripened  shoots  are  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  they  are  put  in  firmly. 
The  cuttings  should  be  from  9  inches  to  a  foot 
in  length,  of  which  two-thirds  must  be  buried  in 
the  soil.  Another  mode  of  increase  is  to  graft  the 
shoots  on  to  pieces  of  the  root,  choosing  for  the 
purpose  those  with  a  few  fibres  attached  to  them. 
This  operation  is  best  carried  out  in  the  spring, 
when  a  union  is  soon  effected  if  they  are  kept  close 
till  that  takes  place.  Though  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  perpetuate  any  particular  variety,  this 
Hibiscus  may  be  readily  raised  from  seeds,  which 
will  often  ripen  in  considerable  numbers,  especially 
if  the  plants  are  favourably  situated.  The  better 
way  is  to  keep  the  seed  till  the  spring  and  sow  it  in 
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boxes  or  pans,  which  must  be  sheltered  by  a  frame 
till  the  yonng  plants  make  their  appearance. 

Calceolarias. — Though  cuttings  of  most  bed- 
ding plants  that  are  intended  for  next  season's  dis- 
play should  be  put  in  during  the  month  of  August, 
an  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Cal- 
ceolarias, which  need  not  be  inserted  till  the  end  of 
September  or  even  later,  provided  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  frost  to  injure  the  cuttings.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  cuttings  are  put  in  pots, 
pans,  or  boxes,  either  of  which  are  very  handy,  pro- 
vided there  are  a  number  of  varieties,  but  where 
required  in  quantity,  by  far  the  better  plan  is  to 
take  an  ordinary  garden  frame,  and  having  put 
about  G  inches  of  suitable  soil  in  the  bottom  and 
pressed  it  down  firmly,  the  cuttings  may  be  inserted 
therein.  If  a  good  watering  is  given  at  that  time 
very  little  more  will  be  required  throughout  the 
winter.  A  very  suitable  soil  for  the  Calceolaria 
cuttings  is  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  the  whole  being  sifted  through  a  sieve 
with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  After  the  cuttings 
are  watered  the  lights  should  be  left  off  till  the 
superabundant  moisture  is  dried  from  the  foliage, 
when,  though  they  require  to  be  kept  close  till 
rooted,  it  is  an  advantage  to  give  air  occasionally 
in  order  to  prevent  decay  setting  in.  Of  course  at 
this  season  of  the  year  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
shade  from  the  sun's  rays,  as  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  will  assist  the  formation  of  roots.  When 
struck  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  at  all  favourable 
opportunities. 

Ivies  of  weak  growth,  among  which  must  be  in- 
cluded the  golden-leaved  form  of  the  Tree  Ivy  and 
many  of  the  variegated  kinds,  may  be  induced  to 
make  much  more  rapid  progress  if  grafted  on  some 
vigorous  stock,  such  as  the  Irish  Ivy,  than  they  will 
on  their  own  roots.  The  best  stocks  are  furnished 
by  young,  vigorous  plants  in  small  pots,  and  the 
operation  may  be  carried  out  at  almost  any  time, 
though  the  early  autumn  and  spring  are  best.  It 
matters  little  what  method  of  grafting  is  employed, 
but  the  ordinary  form  of  veneer  has  this  advantage 
over  cleft-grafting,  viz  ,  the  stock  need  not  be  out 
quite  down  till  a  union  is  complete.  The  grafting 
should  be  done  as  near  to  the  ground  as  possible, 
and  the  plants  kept  in  a  close  shaded  frame  till  the 
scions  commence  to  grow,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  a  union  is  effected.  Suckers  from  the  stocks 
must  be  guarded  against  in  the  case  of  all  grafted 
plants.  T. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


FLOWER  SHOW  AT  LAUSANNE. 
It  may  probably  interest  some  of  your  many  readers 
to  have  a  short  account  of  the  extensive  show — last- 
ing six  days  —  that  took  place  at  Lausanne  re- 
cently. Favoured  by  most  splendid  weather,  bright, 
cloudless  skies,  and  with  enough  air  to  keep  the  heat 
from  feeling  oppressive,  this  important  fete  was  a 
great  success.  It  was  held  in  a  portion  of  the  public 
garden,  specially  enclosed,  adjoining  the  new  Tri- 
bunal F^d^ral,  or  Parliament  House  of  Lausanne, 
on  an  eminence  from  which  the  view  of  Lake  Leman, 
the  Jura  and  Savoy  Mountains  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  picturesque  and  ancient  buildings  of  Lausanne 
on  the  other,  was  simply  superb.  AU  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  a  way  that  reflected  much 
credit  on  the  committee.  Electric  light  was  used 
for  the  illumination  of  the  exhibition,  and  commu- 
nication by  electricity  was  made  between  all  parts 
of  the  grounds  and  the  executive,  which  shows 
how  advanced  such  things  are  in  this  country. 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  either  in  beds,  neatly 
edged  with  Grass,  in  the  open  air,  or  under  open 
sheds  which  were  prettily  decorated  with  Moss  and 
Evergreens.  There  was  much  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  bouquets  and  iloral  designs,  which  were  varied 
and  novel  to  the  English  eye.  Lyres,  crowns,  crosses, 
anchors,  cushions,  as  well  as  marvellous  mosaic  de- 
vices met  one's  notice  in  many  directions,  showing 
the  result  of  much  thought  and  labour.  The  Be- 
gonia family  was  well  represented,  but  by  pot  plants 
alone,  which  were  grown  to  a  good  size,  and  the 


flowers  were  well  coloured,  but  not  in  advance  of 
the  good  strains  to  be  found  in  our  English  nur- 
series, nor  shown  with  the  same  care,  labels,  in 
many  cases,  being  either  wanting  or  illegible. 

The  fruit  section  was  particularly  fine  and  varied. 
Apples  ranging  from  the  strange  Api  Noir,  a  black 
fruit  of  most  peculiar  character,  to  huge  specimens 
of  red  and  yellow  tints.  Pears  were  indeed  mag- 
nificent, as  the  fruits  were  well  grown  and  fully 
ripe.  The  profusion  of  both  these  fruits  this  year 
caused  much  care  and  anxiety  to  owners  of  orchards, 
where,  if  the  trees  are  not  carefully  propped,  the 
branches  are  quickly  brought  to  the  ground  from 
the  weight  of  the  plentiful  crop.  It  must  be  re- 
marked that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  ex- 
hibitors were  in  the  trade,  and  also  that  sales  of 
surplus  stock  were  conducted  during  the  course  of 
the  show.  There  was  a  large  and  interesting  ex- 
hibit from  the  gardens  of  Mons.  Molin,  of  Lyons, 
which  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition. 

J.  H.  Poii. 


THE  BRITISH  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
On  September  8  last,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  of  fruit  growers  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Mr.  J.  Cheal  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  following 
effect — namely,  "That  it  is  desirable  an  association 
of  fruit  growers  should  be  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  profitable  fruit  cultivation,  and  to  improve 
the  methods  of  distribution.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  conference  being  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  subject,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
next  meeting  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  October  11 
this  year."  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  exe- 
cutive committee  met  at  5  p  m.  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  Mr. 
T.  Francis  Rivers  in  the  chair,  twelve  members 
being  present.  The  chairman  referred  to  the 
favourable  notices  accorded  by  the  daily  and  horti- 
cultural press  to  the  conference  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  over  sixty  reports 
and  articles  referring  to  it  had  been  published.  A 
draft  of  the  association  was  then  read,  considered 
at  some  length,  and  finally  adopted.  The  adjourned 
conference  will  be  resumed  at  2  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
October  11,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  following 
is  the  draft  adopted  at  the  above  meeting,  and  all 
desirous  of  joining  the  association  should  com- 
municate with  the  hon.  secretaries,  Mr.  Lewis 
Castle,  Hotham  House,  Merton,  Surrey,  or  Mr. 
WiUiam  Earley,  llford,  Essex.  The  title  will  be, 
"  The  British  Fruit  Growers'  Association." 

Olijects. — To  promote  the  profitable  culture  and 
the  improvement  of  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  facilitate  the  distribution  to  consumers. 

Methods. — It  is  proposed  to  effect  these  objects 
by  the  means  of  meetings  and  conferences  in  the 
metropolis  and  the  provinces ;  the  collection  from 
all  districts  of  reliable  information  bearing  on  the 
subjects,  its  dissemination  through  the  daily  and 
horticultural  press ;  by  the  publication  of  annual 
reports  with  such  others  of  a  special  character  as 
the  funds  of  the  association  may  permit ;  and  by 
securing  the  adherence  of  local  societies  to  the 
object  of  the  association. 

Membershij). — A  subscription  of  not  less  than  53. 
annually  shall  entitle  any  person  duly  elected  to 
membership  of  the  association,  including  admission 
to  all  conferences  and  general  meetings,  one  copy 
of  each  publication  issued  by  the  association,  and 
such  farther  privileges  as  may  be  subsequently  de- 
termined. First  subscriptions  to  be  paid  at  the 
date  of  joining,  and  subsequently  annually  on 
January  1. 

Officers. — The  officers  of  the  association  shall 
comprise  a  president,  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer, 
and  two  honorary  secretaries. 

Commitlees. — The  business  of  the  association  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  oflScers,  a  general  committee 
of  forty  members,  an  executive  committee  of  fifteen 
members,  five  to  form  a  quorum,  and  special  sub- 
committees to^be  elected  by  the  latter,  the  officers 
being  ex  officio'jsizmbf.is  of  all  committees.  | 


Election  of  memhers,  officers,  and  commiUees. — 
Proposed  members  of  the  association  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  two  members  and  elected  at  any  meeting. 
The  officers  to  be  elected  annually.  Ten  members 
of  the  general  committee  to  retire  annually,  but  to 
be  eligible  for  re-election  ;  the  retiring  members  in 
first  two  years  to  be  decided  by  ballot,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  order  of  election.  Nominees  for  the 
committee  to  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  two 
members  of  the  association  at  the  annual  general 
meeting.  All  elections  to  be  effected  by  open  voting. 
The  executive  committee  to  be  elected  by  the  gene- 
ral committee  from  amongst  themselves  after  the 
general  business  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Meetings. — The  annual  general  meeting  shall  be 
held  in  December  of  each  year  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  general  committee,  for  the  election  of  officers, 
commiitees,  and  the  transaction  of  any  other  import- 
ant business.  The  general  committee  shall  hold  1 1 
least  two  meetings,  and  the  executive  committc  e 
shall  meet  as  often  as  necessary,  in  each  year.  Tt  e 
executive  committee  to  decide  the  dates  and  places 
for  all  meetings  and  conferences. 


National  Apple  and  Fear  Conference  at 

Chiswick,  October  16  to  20,  1888.— A  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  was  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  Present— The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  in  the 
chair;  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Cheal,  Herbst,  Walker, 
Hibbcrd,  Dean,  Hudson,  Turner,  Rivers,  W.  Paul, 
and  J.  Smith.  Papers  to  be  read  at  the  conference 
were  promised  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  J.  Cheal, 
J.  Douglas,  E.  Tonks,  S.  Hibberd,  J.  Fraser,  W.  WUd- 
smith,  E.  J.  Baillie,  M.  Dunn,  McDonald,  Tallerman, 
T.  F.  Rivers,  Saunders,  Bear,  and  W.  Paul.  Great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings,  promise  s 
of  support  being  received  from  the  leading  growers. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  conference  be  held  in  the 
conservatory  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  17 
and  IS,  the  first  day  (Oct.  16)  being  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  fruit,  the  general  committee 
meeting  at  3  p.m.  for  the  formal  opening  of  the 
proceedings.  It  was  agreed  that  no  prizes  be 
awarded,  but  cards  of  commendation  for  special 
merit  will  be  given  by  the  committee.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  various  papers  be  put  in  type,  pre- 
vious to  the  conference,  for  the  more  conveniett 
use  of  the  committee  and  press.  The  gardens  will 
be  open  to  the  public  at  1  p.m.  on  Oct.  16.  Notices 
of  intention  to  exhibit  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chis- 
wick, not  later  than  Wednesday,  Oct.  10. 


The  death  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Dickson,  of  Cheater, 
occurred  on  Thnrsday,  September  27.  Mr.  Dickson, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  his  sixty-third 
year,  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Chester  in  1870. 


BOOK  RECEIVED. 


"  Bulletin  of  MUcellaneous  iDformation."  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew. 

Skeletonising  the  winter  Cherry.— Will  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  through  The  Garden 
how  I  could  skeletoniee  the  winter  Cherry  (Phyaalis)  ?— 
E.  T. 

(L  S.  .S.— The  thrips  should  fe  washed  off,  repeating  the 
operation.  Many  of  the  cool  house  Orchids  are  much 
iujurtd  by  fumigation.  You  do  not  say  what  your  plauts 
are,  but  1  should  imagine  they  are  either  in  too  high  a  tem- 
perature or  that  the  atmosphere  is  too  dry. — W. 


Names  of  plants.— if.  iair/ei/.— Populue  BoUeana. 

ir.   Nelson.— i.   Filix-ftemlna  Fierdia;  var. )('.  S.   B.~l, 

Pteris  species,  not  fertile  ;  2,  probably  Asplenlum,  specimen 
infertile ;    3,     Polystichum  proliferum  ;   4,   Woodsia    poly- 

stichoides. A.  Parrit. — Acropera  Bateniani. IV,  Rohm- 

,«/!.— Specimen  shrivelled.—  Orckids  in  box. — Specimen  quite 

iusutlicicnt,  and  also  smashed. F.  J.   T. — Abutilon  vexil- 

larium  ;  2,  next  week ;  Dahlia  of  no  value.— -E".  C.  M.,  Lachaber. 
—The  crimson  tiower  is  that  of  Agrostemma  coronaria  fl.-pl., 
the  otbcr  silvery  leaved  plant  is  Cineraria  matilima.  Kindly 
send  another  specimen  of  the  other  kind. 

Names  of  fruit.—//.  7.— Pear  Conseiller  de  la  Cour ; 
1,  Apple  London  Pippin  ;  2,  Northern  Greening  ;  others  too 

small  to  be  recogDisable. W.  Baulck. — 1,  Doyennt^  Bous- 

soch  ;  2,  Thompson's  ;  5,  Flemish  Beauty  ;  6,  Jersey  Gratioli. 

T.    A.    Woodroffe. — 1,   Marie  Louise ;   2,  Seckle  ;  3,  not 

known  ;  4,    Beurrij  Diel. (1.   C.  It.    Durrou:—Vig  Brown 

Turkey. //.  E.  and  S.  /■ar/.-er,- Kindly  send  again,  .as  all 

the   labels  had    become    detached. '.  /.  C— Your  Apple 

Delaware  is  the  same    as    Trumpington. 8.    W.   E. — 1, 

Nectarine  Violette  HStive  ;  2,  Sbmwick  ;  3,  quite  unripe,  j^ 
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NOTCHING  AND  PITTING. 
Undee  this  head  "R.,"  in  The  Garden,  Sept.  22 


(p.  288),  says  :— 

Now  that  the  planting  season  is  near  at  hand,  I 
think  it  would  he  of  service  to  other  yonng  foresters 
hfsides  myself  if  seme  of  your  experienced  writers  on 
practical  forestry  would  give  us  their  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  notching  and  pitting  plants, 
and  under  what  circumstances  can  each  system  be  hest 
adopted ;  also  an  idea  of  the  average  cost. 

This  is  a  most  important  subject,  as  much 
depends  upon  the  original  outlay  of  capital,  the 
proper  selection  of  plants  for  the  different  classes 
of  soils  and  situations,  and  the  mode  of  planting 
the  trees   to   obtain   a   reasonable    amount   of 
success.     Heather  moorland,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Larch,  Pine, 
and  Spruce  Fir,  and  may  be  planted  in  a  very 
efficient  manner  by  the  cross-notch  system.     In 
planting  in  this  way,  I  have  found  it  to  be  an 
advantage  to  the  young  plants  when  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  crop  of  Heath 
to  a  depth  of  some  0  inches  or  8  inches,  a?  it 
afforded  shelter  until  the  trees  were  established, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  open  stems  of  the 
Heath  plants  admitted  a  free  circulation  of  air 
which  prevented  damping  off.     Two  years'  seed- 
ling plants  (or   two-year    seedlings)    one   year 
transplanted  may  be  employed  here  with  success, 
and  the  cost  should  not  exceed  from  30s.  to  40s. 
per  acre.     In  inland  districts  of  the  country  at 
high  elevations  exposed  to  severe  frosts  of  long 
standing,  two  years'  seedling  plants  twice  trans- 
planted had  better  be  used,  as  they  always  have 
more  roots,  and  the  wood  of  the  stem  is  much 
firmer  thin  that  of  the  former,  thus  enabling 
the  plants  to  stand  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
with     impunity.       In     forming    new    planta- 
tions on  Buch   ground,  patches  of  ground  are 
sometimes   found   here   and    there   where   the 
subsoil    is    of    a    hard    nature.      When    such 
is  the  case,  the  ground  should  be  loosened  with 
a  tramp-pick  at  the  spots  where  the  trees  are  to 
be  planted  ;    and   although   this   ■nill   entail   a 
little  e.xtra  expense  at  the  time,  yet  the  superior 
growth  of  the  trees  in  after  years  will  afford  full 
compensation  for  the  trouble  and  expense  thus 
incurred.      In  cases  where  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  rank  grassy  vegetation 
as  well  as  Ferns,  the  roots  of  which  exhaust  the 
SOU  and   are  inimical  to  the  growth  of  young 
trees,  I  have  found  it  to  be  an  advantage  to 
prepare  the  spots  for  the  plants  by  stripping  off 
the  surface  herbage  with  a  spade  and  digging 
over  the  spot,  to  render  the  ground  soft  and 
pliable  for  the  roots  of  the  plants.     When  the 
ground    is    matted    with    roots    of     Ferns    or 
Brambles,  these  should  bo  carefully  picked  from 
the  soil  in  the  course  of  digging  the  spots.     As 
this  is  a  cheaper  method  of  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  reception  of    the   plants   than  that  of 
making  pits,  and  as  I  have  found  it  to  be  very 
efficient  for  young  coniferous  trees,  I  can  with 
confidence   recommend   it.      The  extra  cost  of 
preparing  these  spots  will   depend   in  a   great 
measure  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil, as  well  as  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  locality  ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  have  found  it  to  be 
rather  less  than  the  cost  of  digging  full-sized 
pits  for  hardwood  (t(l  trees.     In  oases  where  the 
surface  herbage  is  naturally  of  a  rank  growth,  it 
is  advisable   to   use   rather  larger-sized  plants 
than   those    recommended    for    Heather  moor 
ground,  but  the  planter  will  be  able  to  settle 
this  on  the  spot  and  act  accordingly.     In  places 
where  the  surface  herbage  is  not  too  rank  and 
the   ground   favcjurable,    two-year-old  seedling 
plants  may  be  used,  and  inserted  with  the  hand- 


iron  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  and  as  an  expert 
person  accustomed  to  the  work  can  plant  about 
3000  plants  per  day  in  favourable  weather,  the 
cost  in  this  case  is  considerably  reduced  from 
that  already  quoted. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  have  found  the  expense  of 
planting  an  imperial  acre  by  this  mode  to  vary 
from  3s.  to  53.,  according  to  the  texture  of  the 
soil  and  number  of  plants  used.  If  we  add  the 
price  of  plants,  which  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing to  supply  and  demand,  cost  of  draining, 
where  necessary,  and  fencing,  we  then  have  the 
cost  in  full  per  acre.  In  using  two-year- old 
seedling  plants  the  planter  should  be  careful  to 
select  such  as  have  been  allowed  plenty  of  space 
in  the  seed-bed,  as  they  are  always  stouter  and 
more  stocky  than  such  as  have  been  crowded, 
and  this  is  a  point  of  much  importance  in  order 
to  attain  success  on  exposed  ground.  Where 
Scotch  Fir  plants  are  to  be  used  the  planter 
should  only  plant  such  as  have  been  raised  from 
seed  of  the  true  Highland  Pine,  as  the  foreign 
variety  of  this  tree  is  inferior  both  in  hardiness 
and  quality  of  timber. 

Pit  -  PLANTING  is  practised  principally  for 
transplanted  hard-wooded  trees,  and  the  coat 
of  making  the  pits  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  size  of  the  trees  to  be  employed  and 
the  texture  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted.  In  cases  where  the  soil  was  of  a  loose, 
open  texture  I  have  had  pits  18  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  surface  and  one  spade  deep  opened 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  100,  while  in  other  cases 
where  the  subsoil  was  of  a  hard,  impervious 
nature  and  required  to  be  broken  up  and  pul- 
verised with  a  pick,  the  cost  rang,  d  from  Is  3d. 
to  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  6d.  per  100.  In  all  cases  where 
the  subsoil  is  of  a  hard  character,  the  ground, 
more  especially  where  the  subsoil  consists  of 
stiff  tenacious  clay,  should  not  only  be  well 
broken  up,  but  likewise  allowed  to  lie  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  weather  a  few  months 
previous  to  being  planted.  This  class  of  soil 
can  be  planted  with  t  he  best  prospects  of  suc- 
cess by  digging  the  pits  in  autumn  and  inserting 
the  plants  in  spring. 

Peat  or  Moss  land  occupies  a  large  area  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  its  origin  and 
chemical  composition  are  so  different  from  those 
of  all  other  soils,  that  its  preparation,  in  order 
to  render  it  suitable  for  the  growth  of  trees, 
is  more  intricate  than  that  of  ordinary  soil  and 
perhaps  less  understood.  In  round  numbers, 
average  dry  land  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of 
combustible  matter  and  95  per  cent,  of  mineral 
matter,  while  in  Moss  land  these  numbers  are 
about  reversed ;  consequently,  in  order  to 
improve  its  texture  and  the  better  to  balance 
these  constituents,  I  have  found  a  dressing  of 
clay  to  be  very  beneficial.  Premising  that  the 
Moss  ground  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  the 
pits  for  the  trees  should  be  opened  in  autumn, 
and  a  shovelful  of  clay  left  at  each  pit  and 
allowed  to  lie  exposed  on  the  surface  till  spring, 
when  it  should  then  be  mixed  with  the  Moss  at 
the  time  of  planting  the  trees.  When  the  clay 
is  lefc  upon  the  ground  I  have  had  the  pits 
opened  and  a  shovelful  of  clay  left  at  each  hole 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  100.  In  the  course  of 
draining  some  Moss  lands  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  a  quantity  of  clay  can  be  got  from  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  drains,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  it  should  always  be  utilised  for  the  use 
of  the  trees  at  the  time  of  planting.  Moss  is 
generally  divided  into  two  daises,  black  and 
red  ;  tlie  former  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
decomposition  than  the  latter,  and  may  be 
planted  with  a  mixture  of  Larch  and  Scotch 
Fir.  Red  Moss,  again,  is  of  a  lighter,  ranker 
texture  than  the  former,  and  is  best  suited  for 


a  crop  of  Scotch  Fir  and  Birch  for  a  first  crop. 
Larch  may  be  introduced  in  after  years  when 
the  Moss  is  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  decay. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


Planting  trees. — The  inducements  to  improve 
property  by  tree-planting  are  so  many  and  so  power- 
ful, that  to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  possess 
the  means  but  little  need  be  said  to  urge  them 
to  the  employing  of  those  means.  Occasions  enough 
will  offer  for  showing  how  quickly  the  profits  come. 
But  still  there  are  some  persons  who  possess  such 
means,  who  are  well  assured  of  the  ultimate  gain, 
but  who  are,  nevertheless,  discouraged  by  the 
thought  that  they  shall  not  live  to  see  the  actual 
pecuniary  product  of  their  undertaking,  and  who, 
according  to  the  idea  of  that  dismal  moralist,  Dr. 
Johnson,  begin  to  think  of  dying  when  they  are  ex- 
horted to  plant  a  tree. 

Beecli  charcoal.  — The  value  of  Beech  con- 
tinues to  increase.  While  never  esteemed  of  great 
importance  among  the  numerous  American  hard- 
woods, it  holds  a  high  place  in  foreign  countries. 
It  is  reckoned  in  Germany  as  next  to  Oak  in  value, 
and  about  on  a  par  with  Scotch  Pine.  It  is  pre- 
ferred there  tor  wagons,  woodenware,  &c.  It  makes 
thoroughly  odourless  butter-tubs.  Beech  is  also 
an  excellent  charcoal  wood.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
Beech  charcoal  are  consumed  in  European  distil- 
leries annually,  and  distillers'  charcoal  needs  to  be 
a  very  superior  article.  Charcoal  from  Beech  is 
also  a  superior  fuel  for  iron  smelting. 

The  Shell-bark  Hickory.— Apart  from  its 
value  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  of 
hardy  deciduous  trees,  the  Shell-bark  Hickory 
(Carya  alba)  is  of  considerable  importance  from  a 
purely  economic  standpoint.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  tree,  furnishing  most  valuable  wood  and 
the  principal  Hickory  nut  of  the  North  American 
markets.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  found,  according  to 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent's  "Catalogue  of  the  Forest 
Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States,"  in  Canada, 
York  County,  Maine  to  the  upper  distiicts  of 
Georgia  and  Northern  Alabama,  west  to  Eastern 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas.  The  wood  is 
very  heavy,  strong,  tenacious,  elastic;  furnishing 
the  most  valuable  fire-wood  of  the  Atlantic  forests; 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural'implements,  carriages,  baskets,  &c.;  its 
specific  gravity  -838.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of 
r,0  feet  to  70  feet,  with  a  trunk  2  feet  to  5  feet  in 
diameter.  As  a  striking  object  in  the  park  or 
pleasure  ground,  the  Shell-bark  Hickory— or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Shag-bark,  on  account  of  the 
shaggy  baik  of  the  trunk,  which  exfoliates  in  rough 
plates  or  strips — is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
landscape  gardener;  whilst,  with  a  view  to  planting 
for  profit,  it  would  be  well  for  foresters  to  obtain 
seeds  or  young  plants. 

The  'Weymouth  Pine  naturalised.— When 

calling  at  Coate's  Castle,  Pnlborough,  a  few  days  ago 
we  were  informed  that  the  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus 
Strobns)  was  naturalising  itself.  The  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  Several  trees  planted  on  the  estate  have  not 
only  grown  well,  but  from  the  cnnea  ripe  seeds  have 
been  produced,  which  have  fallen  and  germinated,  so 
that  seedlings  are  springing  up  in  many  places. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— raw  journal  i> 
published  in  neatly  hound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  fonn  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  sidlable  for 
reference  yrrevious  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
\s.  6(i. ;  post  fret,  \s.  9ti. 

"Farm    and    Home"    Monthly    Parts.  —  TOia 

jourfMi  is  published  in  neatly  hound  Mmithly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  oj  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  bd.  ;  post  free,  lid. 

"Hardy  Flo-wers-"— GiiJinf/  descriptiems  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  ttc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.  .■  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"  The  Garden  Annual  and  Directory"  for  1889 

irill  contain  a  Complete  Litt  of  Gcntlimcii's  Seats,  their 
Kovies  and  Gardeners ;  List  of  the  Kursery  Trade,  with  anew 
List  of  the  American  Trade.  All  rhaiigts  oj  addnss,  vUh  appli- 
cations for  adeertisinrj  spaces,  to  be  si.nt  at  citce  to  the  Editcr  of 
the  "  Garden  Anntial,"  Mr.  JamesFlocd  37,  Scuthamvlon  Street 
.'Strand,  London. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIEDLESTONE. 

CLIMBING  ROSES  ON  MICHAELMAS 
DAY. 

Valuable  as  is  the  quality  of  perpetual  bloom- 
ing in  Roses  of  any  class,  it  is  especially  desir- 
able Ln  the  case  of  climbers.  Roses  grown  in 
beds,  if  not  of  a  perpetual  character,  need  not 
occupy  the  most  conspicuous  positions  in  the 
garden,  or,  at  any  rate,  attention  may  be  dis- 
tracted from  them  when  they  are  flowerless  by 
other  plants  in  blossom  in  their  neighbourhood. 
But  climbers  must,  from  their  nature,  be 
always  in  evidence ;  they  are  generally  grown 
on  the  house  itself,  where  they  are  daily  and 
hourly  in  view,  and  they  are  hardly  less  pro- 
minent objects  when  grown  upon  other  walls 
or  trained  up  pillars.  Always  conspicuously 
placed,  therefore,  their  barrenness,  if  they  do 
not  bloom  in  autumn,  is  peculiarly  noticeable, 
and  as,  if  they  are  grown  against  the  house,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  them,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  majority  of  the  varieties  em- 
ployed should  be  free  autumnals. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  some  of  the  most 
reliable  sorts  for  the  purpose,  careful  note  was 
made  on  Michaelmas  Day  of  climbing  Roses 
flowering  at  that  time  with  sufficient  freedom  to 
attract  immediate  attention  ;  and  taking  Roses 
of  all  classes  on  walls  or  pillars,  upwards  of  a 
score  of  names  were  quickly  entered. 

First  on  the  list,  and  most  prominent  in  all 
positions,  comes  Bouquet  d'Or,  undoubtedly 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
family.  It  excels  the  parent  in  its  handsome 
foliage,  the  leaves  being  far  better  retained  in 
the  autumn  than  those  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and 
though  it  may  not  be  quite  so  free  early  in  the 
summer,  it  blooms  profusely  throughout  Sep- 
tember, and  its  flowers  are  always  far  more  re- 
fined and  beautiful  both  in  form  and  colour 
than  those  of  Jacotot's  Glory. 

Almost  equally  conspicuous — more  so,  per- 
haps, in  the  number  of  the  flowers,  though 
hardly  so  handsome  in  foliage — was  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  still  the  beat  all-round  red 
climbing  Rose.  Unlike  the  Dijon  family,  the 
colour  of  this  Rose  is  paler  in  the  autumn  than 
in  June  or  July,  but  it  is  still  very  attractive, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  great  depth  and  beauty 
of  form.  These  two  Roses — Bouquet  d'Or  and 
Reine  Marie  Henriette — are  quite  the  most 
beautiful  and  reliable  autumnal  climbers,  in 
their  respective  colours  at  any  rate,  if  not 
altogether,  and  ought  to  be  planted  by  every- 
body. 

Madame  Berard  is  an  invaluable  variety — a 
handsome  plant,  very  free,  and  though  lacking 
the  richness  of  colour  of  some  of  its  race,  has 
handsome  fawn  flowers  with  pleasing  yellow 
shades,  deeper  in  autumn.  Melanie  Soupert  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  synonymous,  although 
some  growers  try  to  make  out  that  the  flowers 
are  paler  and  higher  centred  than  those  of 
Madame  Berard ;  but  the  difierence  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover.  The 
pale  yellow  flowers  of  Erailie  Dupuy,  also  abun- 
dant and  very  pretty,  are  in  colour  not  unlike 
those  of  Belle  Lyonnaise,  which  is  likewise  full 
of  bloom  ;  but  Emilie  Dupuy  is  a  good  deal  the 


hardier  of  the  two,  and  consequently  generally 
the  more  valuable  as  a  climber. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
though  surpassed  by  some  of  its  offspring  in 
freedom  of  bloom  in  autumn,  is  still  indispens- 
able, and  wUl  always  continue  to  produce 
flowers  later  in  the  year  than  almost  any  other 
variety.  In  the  cooler  weather  at  the  end  of 
the  season  the  shades  of  yellow  and  orange  at 
the  base  of  the  flower  become  far  deeper  and 
richer ;  although  planters  would  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  this  finer  colouring  may  to  a  great 
extent  be  obtained  even  in  summer  by  growing 
the  Rose  on  a  wall  with  a  northerly  aspect. 

Mareohal  Niel,  facing  south-east,  was  found 
to  be  carrying  a  considerable  number  of  richly- 
coloured  blossoms  of  fair  size  and  form  ;  and 
the  well-known  orange  buds  of  William  Allen 
Richardson  were  making  many  bright  spots  in 
the  masses  of  deep  green  glossy  foliage  which  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  this 
deservedly  popular  Rose. 

Ophirie,  hardly  so  abundantly  represented  as 
usual  after  so  much  sunless  weather,  during 
which  the  plants  had  made  an  immense,  but 
somewhat  woody  growth,  was,  nevertheless, 
very  charming,  and  the  full  trusses  of  its  coppery 
red  buds  and  flowers  are  always  welcome.  This 
variety  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  autumnal  Roses 
to  train  on  a  pillar,  as  the  growth  is  very  dense 
and  the  handsome  foliage  most  persistent. 

A  new  variety  sent  out  by  Nabonnand  under 
the  name  of  I'ldeal  with  buds  of  a  most  striking 
colour,  sometimes  recalling  the  tints  of  Ophirie 
and  sometimes  those  of  Ma  Capucine,  was  also 
very  beautiful  and  flowering  with  great  freedom. 
It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  bud  Roses,  with 
the  further  advantage  of  being  a  climber.  The 
same  raiser's  hybrid  Noisette,  Marie  Lavall6e, 
attracted  immediate  attention  to  its  beautiful 
semi-double  flowers  with  their  white  petals 
margined  with  clear  pure  rose  colour,  and 
another  Noisette  appearing  in  the  list  is  the 
now  rarely  seen  America — raised  by  Page  and 
sent  out  from  Washington  about  thirty  years 
ago.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  whose  flowers  in 
the  early  summer  are  nearly  white,  with  a 
salmon  shade  at  the  base,  but  at  that  time  gene- 
rally lacking  in  finish ;  whereas  in  autumn  the 
blooms  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  are  of 
good  form  with  a  high-pointed  centre,  and  of  a 
uniform  pale  fawn  colour. 

Another  valuable  red  climber  is  Lacharme's 
Max  Singer.  It  is  not  often  that  a  raiser  under- 
states the  value  of  his  seedling,  but  in  the  case 
of  this  hybrid  multiflora  there  must  have  been 
some  decided  misapprehension.  When  Max 
Singer  was  sent  out,  it  was  described  in  the  lists 
as  bearing  solitary  flowers  and  not  perpetual, 
but  it  turns  out,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  bright 
cherry-red  flowers  are  produced  in  considerable 
trusses,  and  the  plants,  which  were  among  the 
earliest  to  bloom  about  the  middle  of  June,  have 
been  ever  since  and  are  still  full  of  flowers,  so 
that  the  plant  takes  a  good  place  among  red 
autumnal  climbers. 

The  coral-red  Tea  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare  is 
very  free  at  all  times,  and  was  keeping  Michael- 
mas with  a  gay  display  of  bloom.  This  Rose 
may  be  grown  to  a  considerable  height  against  a 
wall,  and  the  flowers  in  autumn  are  far  more 
constant  in  form  than  in  early  summer.  On  a 
neighbouring  wall  Marie  Leonida  was  producing 
immense  trusses  of  its  beautiful  double  white 
flowers,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  was,  as  usual,  a 
mass  of  bloom. 

Other  Roses  that  were  conspicuous  climbing 
on  pillars  were  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  a  telling 
crimson  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  Charles  Lefebvre 


race,  but  less  full  and  more  perpetual  than  the 
type  ;  the  very  free  and  vigorous  red  Bourbon, 
Mme.  Isaac  Pereire ;  climbing  Captain  Christy, 
a  most  valuable  free,  vigorous,  light  Rose  of 
first-rate  quality — perhaps  the  best  of  all  these 
climbing  sports — and  some  of  the  Musks. 

These  Musk  Roses  are  somewhat  unduly 
neglected  ;  they  are  immensely  vigorous  and 
make  good  climbers  anywhere  ;  though  their 
flowers  are  small,  they  are  produced  in  immense 
trusses  and  are  deliciously  fragrant,  and  they 
are  thorough  autumnals.  Two  good  varieties 
are  Rivers,  a  pale  pink  and  white,  and  Princesse 
de  Nassau,  a  white  flower,  shaded  with  bufl- 
yeUow  at  the  base,  both  well  worth  a  trial 
where  they  can  be  afforded  considerable  space. 

Of  course  there  are  a  good  many  Roses  of 
which  an  occasional  bloom  or  two  will  be  found 
late  in  the  season  ;  but  care  has  been  taken 
to  note  above  only  those  varieties  that  were 
flowering  with  considerable  freedom  at  the  time, 
and  although  all  those  enumerated  are  good, 
probably  the  names  occur  pretty  nearly  in 
order  of  merit. 


THE  MACAKTNEY  ROSE. 
The  Rose  from  "  Stoke  Rochford  "  is  the  Macart- 
ney Rose  (Rosa  bracteata).  This  beautiful  species 
was  broDght  to  England  in  1795  by  Lord  Macartney, 
who  discovered  it  during  his  embassy  to  China,  its 
native  country.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  It  is 
not  more  generally  cultivated,  as  it  makes  a  most 
striking  plant  when  grown  against  a  wall  with  a 
sunny  aspect.  The  effect  of  the  magnificent  pure 
white  gold-centred  flowers,  often  5  inches  in  dia- 
meter, standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
glossy  evergreen  foliage,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  Rose  garden,  and  yet  how  rarely  is  it  seen. 
The  plant  has  almost  every  possible  recommenda- 
tion, except  that  it  is  not  quite  hardy  enough  to 
stand  a  cold  winter  in  the  open  uninjured,  but 
grown  against  a  wall  with  a  southerly  exposure  it 
flourishes  exceedingly;  whilst  it  is  a  thorough 
autumnal,  and  the  flowers  have  a  delicious  Mag- 
nolia-like perfume. 

There  are  two  double-flowered  varieties ;  the  old 
double  Macartney,  which  should  be  avoided  as  a 
flowering  plant,  since  the  flowers  never  open,  not 
merely  in  an  unfavourable  locality  or  climate,  but 
because  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  petals, 
which  are  bent  down  over  the  top  of  the  bud,  so  that 
their  expansion  is  impossible ;  and  Marie  Leonida,  a 
very  pretty  white  Rose,  quite  double  and  of  fair  size, 
with,  in  the  expanded  flowers,  a  distinctive  charac- 
teristic in  the  prominence  of  the  bright  red  anthers 
above  the  central  petals.  The  origin  of  this  variety 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded,  though  it 
was  generally  cultivated  fifty  years  ago ;  but  it  is 
as  perpetual  as  the  species,  throwing  up  fine  trusses 
of  bloom  throughout  the  autumn  until  stopped  by 
frost,  and  making  a  very  handsome  plant  grown 
against  a  low  wall. 

Species  and  varieties  alike  thrive  admirably 
budded  on  Brier  seedling  or  cutting  stocks,  the 
quickest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  propaga- 
tion, though  in  the  case  of  the  species  the  budder 
must  be  good  at  sharpening  a  knife,  the  edge  of 
which  is  continually  being  taken  off  by  the  almost 
woolly  bark  in  cutting  out  the  buds. 

It  is  surprising  that  there  should  not  have  arisen 
more  varieties  of  a  Rose  possessing  so  many  essen- 
tial qualities  as  the  Macartney,  which,  in  addition 
to  being  thoroughly  perpetual,  produces  flowers  of 
such  great  size  and  fragrance,  prows  so  freely,  and 
has  such  beautiful  evergreen  foliage.  No  doubt 
there  is  great  difliculty  in  getting  seed  to  ripen  out 
of  doors  in  this  country,  but  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  in  these  days,  when  so  much  artiflcial 
crossing  takes  place  under  glass,  that  raisers  would 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  employing  the  Macartney  Rose,  if  only  en 
the  chance  of  obtaining  its  magnificent  fohage. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bennett  wUl  take  it  in  hand,  and  add 
to  his  already  splendid  laurels  by  giving  us  a  race 
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of  evergreen  perpetual  Roses.  Bat  in  the  mean- 
time everyone  who  can  spare  a  place  on  a  sunny 
wall  should  grow  Rosa  bracteata  as  possessing  the 
most  valuable  characteristics  and  as  being  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species.        T.  W.  G. 


ROSA  HAEDYI. 


In  reference  to  "  W.  G.'s"  note  (pp.  53-4),  on  this 
charming  Rose,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  only 
essential  point  in  the  cultivation  of  what  might  al- 
most be  called  the  horticultural  representative  of 
Rosa  berberidifolia  is  to  see  that  it  is  not  destroyed 
by  a  too  severe  winter.  The  variety  is  nearly 
hardy,  but  not  quite  so,  and  though  a  plant  in  the 
open  exposed  to  20°  of  frost  last  winter  was  unhurt, 
another  in  a  somewhat  draughty  situation  on  the 
rockery  was  a  good  deal  injured.  If,  however  the 
plant  be  protected  with  a  good  handful  of  Bracken 
and,  better  still,  have  also  the  soil  drawn  up  round 
it,  exactly  as  dwarf  plants  of  the  Tea-scented  Roses 
are  protected  on  heavy  land,  it  will  not  suffer  in  an 
ordinary  winter.  Even  during  the  somewhat  severe 
winter  of  1886-7  plants  so  protected  survived. 
Budded  on  seedling  Brier  stocks,  Rosa  Hardyi 
flowers  with  the  utmost  freedom,  either  as  a  maiden 
or  as  a  cut-back,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  when 
established  plants  have  been  killed  or  much 
damaged  by  the  cold,  dormant  buds  and  even  started 
plants  have  remained  uninjured,  and  have  flowered 
profusely  the  following  summer.  The  plant  re- 
quires no  pruning,  every  growth  carrying  bloom, 
and  it  will  flourish  on  any  moderately  well  drained 
soil,  if  not  too  heavy  and  cold,  either  on  its  own 
roots  or  on  seedling  Brier  stocks,  the  worked  plants 
generally  making  the  larger  specimens. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  it  re- 
quires a  moist  season.  Rosa  berberidifolia  is  a  hot- 
country  plant,  and  its  offspring,  though  raised  in 
Paris,  inherits  the  family  penchant  for  sunshine, 
and  has  rarely  been  seen  in  greater  and  longer-con- 
tinued beauty  in  this  country  than  during  the  broil- 
ing summer  of  1887.  This  year  the  plants  flowered 
freely  enough,  as  they  always  do ;  but  in  the  wet  or 
dull,  chiUy  weather  the  flowers  lacked  the  round- 
ness and  the  richness  of  colour  which  characterised 
them  in  the  hot  sunshine  of  the  previous  year,  and 
the  petals  were  wanting  in  breadth,  and  in  some 
cases  crumpled  as  if  they  were  hugging  themselves 
together  for  warmth. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this  Rose  being  a  perfect 
gem  with  its  Cistus-like  flowers;  the  crimson  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  yellow  petal  gives  it  a  unique 
appearance  (always  excepting  the  species  which,  it 
is  hoped,  may  soon  be  in  our  gardens  again),  and 
renders  it  well  worthy  of  careful  cultivation. 

A  simple  and  certain  way  of  obtaining  a  display 
of  bloom  of  Rosa  Hardyi  is  to  plant  a  few  seedling 
Brier  stocks  in  not  too  heavy  soil,  and  to  bad  them 
where  they  can  stand.  As  maidens,  the  scions  will 
be  a  mass  of  flowers,  which  will  be  reproduced 
annually  until  the  plants  get  exposed,  unprotected, 
to  a  frost  of  some  25'.  T.  W.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Bosa  pomifera  is  fruiting  freely  on  the  Kew  rockery. 
A  Bmall  jilant  in  a  sheltered  nook  is  quite  aglow  with  the 
scarlet  heps.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Southern  Asia. 

Rose  America. — Do  yon  know  the  enclosed  old 
Noisette  America,  a  vigorous  climber,  not  of  very  good 
quality  early  in  the  summer,  but  fine  in  autumn  ?  I 
am  80  sorry  not  to  have  sent  you  blooms  before  they 
were  dirtied  by  the  frost. — T.  W.  G. 

*,*  A  pretty  Hose  in  October,  white,  with  shade  of 
flesh  colour  and  slightly  fragrant. — Ed. 

Roses  for  buttonholes.  —  In  answer  to 
"T.  J.  C.'s"  inquiry,  on  p.  311,  for  the  names  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Roses  for  button-holes,  the  follow 
ing  may  be  enumerated  :  Madame  Chedane  Gui 
noisseau,  perhaps  the  best  cf  all,  very  free  clear 
yellow;  Ma  Capncine,  beautiful  rosy  orange: 
Amazone,  lich  pure  yellow;  Comtessede  Frigneuse, 
canary-yellow;  Isabella  Sprunt,  yellow,  very  free; 
Luciole,  very  distinct  long  bad  of  varying  tints  of 
mingled  bronzy  rose  and  yellow;  Madame  Charles, 
rich  apricot;  Madame  Faloot,  apricot;  Madame 
Lambard,  very  free  rose  colour,  yellow  base;  Sunset, 


tawny  saffron-yellow,  very  free,  and  may  be  had 
soon  after  Christmas ;  Narcisse,  very  free,  pale 
yellow ;  Camoens,  the  brightest  rose  colour,  with  a 
yellow  base ;  Anna  Olivier,  which  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  as  many  flowers  as  possible  that  the  buds 
may  not  be  too  large— nearly  white,  with  a  deep 
bronzy  rose,  sometimes  almost  orange,  base ;  and 
Perle  d'Or  (polyantha),  apricot.  The  buds  of  this 
last  are  very  small,  but  very  abundant  and  per- 
fect in  form  and  colotir,  and  there  are  few  smarter 
button-holes  than  can  be  made  with  three  of  its 
miniature  buds  deftly  arranged  together. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK; 


Flowers  of  double  white  Colehicum  come 
from  Mr.  W,  Ji.  Hartland,  of  Cork.  This  is  one  of 
tlie  most  beautiful  of  the  Meadow  Saflrons. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  is  fruiting  abundantly  this 
season,  and  we  are  reniinded  of  the  great  showiness  of 
the  scarlet  fruits  by  a  boxful  sent  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitoh, 
of  Exeter. 

Apple  Summer  Nonpareil  (of  Kent).— I  send 
you  some  samples  of  this,  by  some  known  as  Spice. 
It  is  a  rather  neglected  fruit,  and  deserves  to  be 
better  known,  as  the  flavour  is  remarkably  sweet.  The 
variety  is  now  fit  for  table. — George  Bunyard,  Mtiid- 
f^fone. 

Stuartia  pentagyna. — In  the  beautiful  garden 
at  Coolhnrst,  where  so  many  choice  flowering 
shrubs  find  a  home,  this  Stuartia  is  now  flowering 
profusely.  A  bush  about  9  feet  high  was  perfectly 
studded  with  large  white  flowers.  The  latter  are 
exceedingly  pretty,  the  cupped  petals  being  cut 
into  a  fringe  on  their  edges,  and  the  yellow  stamens 
form  a  neat  cushion  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

A  wall  of  lyiagnolias. — A  striking  feature  at 
Wamham  Court  is  a  wall  80  yards  long  entirely 
covered  with  Magnolia  grandiflora.  The  wall  was 
built  to  shut  off  the  kitchen  garden  from  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  it  is  on  this  side  that  the 
Magnolias  have  been  planted.  The  shoots  are  judi- 
ciously thinned,  and  there  is  a  splendid  display 
of  flowers  annually.  On  one  portion,  about  a  foot 
square,  we  counted  seven  fuUy  expanded  flowers, 
besides  which  there  were  several  of  the  long  pointed 
buds. 

Blue  Rock  Bindweed  (Convolvulus  mauri- 
tanicuf)  is  very  beautiful  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  prefers  a  sunny, 
raised,  or  somewhat  dry  position.  The  slender 
thread-like  stems  trail  along  the  ground,  and  the 
blue-white-throated  flowers  are  freely  produced. 
We  recently  saw  it  in  a  Sussex  garden,  and  the 
slender  shoots  climbed  over  great  stones  in  a 
charming  manner.  It  is  a  lovely  plant  for  a  nook  in 
the  rockery,  and  it  would  look  well  with  its  shoots 
hanging  over  a  rocky  ledge. 

missouri  Evening  Primrose  (CEnothera  mis- 
souriensis). — This  is  a  handsome  prostrate  species 
that  we  recently  noted  doing  remarkably  well  in  a 
hot,  dry,  raised  border  in  a  garden  near  Horsham. 
There  was  a  long  row  in  the  border  and  the  shoots 
crept  over  the  ground,  the  plants  making  a  broad 
belt  nearly  2  feet  wide.  We  saw  them  on  a  bright 
day  when  hundreds  of  flowers  were  fully  expanded, 
many  of  them  being  5  inches  and  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  soft  pleasing 
yellow  veined  with  orange. 

Cyrtanthus  sanguineus.- In  the  "  Illustrated 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  this  plant  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  Cape  in  1860.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  species,  figured  in  the  Butanii-al 
Maiiiiziiie,  t.  5218.  Mr.  Bull  flowered  it  in  187:!, 
and  in  The  Gaedbn,  Vol.  XVIII.  (p.  2111),  Mr. 
Hovey  asks  for  cultural  advice,  both  he  and  Mr. 
F.  Miles  having  failed  to  grow  it  satisfactorily.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  Gastronema  sanguinea  in 
gardens,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  flowered  a 
hybrid  between  this  plant  and  the  Vallota  in  1885, 
the  seeds  having  been  sown  in  1883  (The  Gaeden, 
Vol.  XXVIII,,  p.  2;!:i).  The  flowers  most  resembled 
those  of  the  Vallota,  but  were  of  a  paler  colour.  It 
was  named  Gastronema  hybrida,anda  second  variety 
of  the  same  cross  which  flowered  in  1886  was  also 
certificated  as  Cyrtanthus  hybridus  rosens.     The 


new  Anoiganthus  is  Cyrtanthus  breviflorus  of 
Harvey  ("  Genera  Plantarum  ").  I  hope  these  few 
facts  may  interest  "  E.  H.  W.,"  who  writes  at  page 
313.— F.  W.  B. 

A  useful  Sunflower.— In  the  gardens  at  Hor- 
sham Park  we  recently  noted  a  row  of  Sunflowers, 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  canary-yellow.  We 
were  informed  that  the  seeds  were  sent  from 
America.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  soft  and 
pleasing,  and  some  were  almost  of  a  creamy  tint. 
A  Sunflower  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  to  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  certificated  under  the  name  of  Primrose  Dame, 
appears  to  be  identical  with  this  kind  at  Horsham. 

Fhalsenopsis  cornu  -  cervi. — This  distinct 
Butterfly  Orchid  is  flowering  at  Kew  in  the  East 
India  house,  and  though  not  particularly  showy,  it 
is  very  handsome  when  a  large  specimen  fuU  of 
health  and  bloom  is  seen.  The  plant  at  Kew  is 
placed  in  a  cylinder,  partially  fiUed  with  crocks  and 
charcoal,  through  which  the  long  tapering  roots 
can  run  and  receive  a  due  amount  of  moisture. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  about  8 
inches  long,  and  abundant,  whilst  the  flowers  are  of 
quiet  colouring,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  spotted 
with  dull  red  over  a  greenish  ground ;  the  column 
and  lip  yellow.  There  are  certainly  more  beautiful 
Phalienopsids  than  this  Moulmein  Orchid,  but  it  is 
worth  growing  for  its  distinctness. 

The  double-flowered  Bramble  is  now  a  per- 
fect mound  of  blossom.  It  would  be  a  useful  and 
beautiful  thing  to  plant  where  a  coarse,  rough 
growth  is  required.  We  recently  saw  it  in  a  road- 
side garden  in  Sussex.  It  had  taken  possession  of 
a  large  bush  of  Box,  9  feet  high,  and  the  long  shoots, 
wreathed  in  blossom,  grew  out  at  the  sides  and 
clustered  on  the  top,  making  a  beautiful  picture. 
In  the  park  at  Wamham  Court,  a  few  days  ago,  we 
saw  at  a  distance  something  which  appeared  like  a 
snowdrift,  and  on  going  nearer  found  it  was  this 
double  Bramble  fringing  a  great  mass  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Ismene  calathinum. — This  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful Brazilian  bulb,  so  seldom  met  with,  except  in 
botanical  collections,  is  worthy  of  much  attention 
from  gardeners,  the  large,  fragrant  white  flowers 
being  as  lovely  as  those  of  any  of  its  tribe.  As  in 
Pancratiums,  the  flower  has  a  long  tube,  narrow 
sepal8,and  a  widely  open  cupof  membranous  texture. 
Their  delicious  fragrance  scents  the  house  at  Kew, 
where  it  is  now  in  bloom.  It  is  a  very  old  garden 
plant,  yet  one  that  it  not  easily  obtainable  from 
nurseries.  According  to  the  new  style  of  naming 
plants  it  is  Hymenocallis  calathinum,  but  it  should 
be  asked  for  under  its  older  name. 

The  severity  of  the  weather. — On  Wednes- 
day morning,  Oct.  3,  we  had  10°  of  frost  here,  and 
as  much  as  13°  was  registered  in  some  parts  of  this 
district.  Coming  as  it  did  after  a  wet  day  on  Tues- 
day when  everything  was  saturated  with  moisture, 
very  severe  damage  naturally  followed.  Most 
growers  of  Chrysanthemums  have  suffered  con- 
siderably, very  few  having  housed  the  whole  of 
their  collection,  and  in  some  cases  not  a  plant  had 
been  put  in.  I  have  seen  some  collections  entirely 
ruined,  not  a  single  plant  having  escaped,  the  foli- 
age being  blackened  similar  to  that  of  Dahlias ; 
such  a  thing  I  have  never  known  before  so  early  in 
October.  Where  the  buds  were  well  advanced  and 
the  plants  standing  in  a  sheltered  position  the 
damage  is  not  so  great,  but  those  that  are  young  or 
just  taken  will  on  examination  be  found  in  most 
cases  to  be  of  no  use,  as  at  that  stage  they  are  in  a 
very  tender  condition.  I  have  always  advocated 
housing  the  plants  by  the  end  of  the  flrst  week  in 
CJctober  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  have  never 
known  any  great  damage  done  before  that  time. 
Owing  to  the  wet,  cold,  sunless  summer  the  plants 
made  very  sappy  growth,  and  in  consequence  were 
more  susceptible  to  injury  by  frost  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  wood  been  better  matured. — 
Edwin  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldcnham.  House, 
Elstree, 

Early  Chrysanthemums  have  flowered  well  this 
season,  but,  unfortunately,  wore  cut  off  in  their  fullest 
beauty.  The  great  encouragement  now  given  to  this  sec- 
tion is  having  its  results  In  the  new  additions  we  are  gaining. 
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THE  HOLWOOD  OAKS. 

Both  historically  and  for  the  many  old  and  re- 
markable trees  it  contains,  this  pleasantly- 
situated  estate,  one  of  the  Kentish  properties  of 
Earl  Derby,  is  of  particular  interest,  and  as 
several  of  the  latter,  including  the  Oak,  Lebanon 
Cedar,  and  Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  Pinaster),  occur 
in  large  numbers  and  are  of  unusual  dimensions, 
I  have  thought  that  the  recording  of  the  most 
notable  of  these,  particularly  the  Oaks,  may 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  being  instructive  to 
lovers  of  such,  and  also  a  record  in  future  years 
by  way  of  reference  and  comparison. 

Generally  speaking,  the  soil  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes — chalk,  gravel,  and 
clay,  the  first  two  forming  the  main  ingredients 
of  the  hilly  grounds,  while  the  valleys  and  flat 
districts  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  the 
latter  or  a  stifl",  dampish   loam.     In  some  in- 


contorted,  appearance,  generally  imparting  to 
them  an  air  of  imposing  grandeur  that  is  some- 
what difficult  to  describe,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  that  these  are  the  remnants  of  one 
of  the  ancient  forests  with  which  the  county  at 
some  remote  period  abounded. 

i  The  Wilbebforce  Oak  (here  illustrated) 
1  is  growing  close  to  the  public  path  that  leads 
through  the  park  on  the  north-western  side 
of  Holwood,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
tree  under  which  Pitt  and  WUberforce  were 
seated  when  the  latter  first  made  known  his 
intention  of  bringing  forward  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  following  note  in 
I  reference  to  this  is  extracted  from  Mr.  WUber- 
force's  diary  of  the  year  1788  : — 

At  length,  I  well  remember,  after  a  conversation 
with  Mr.Pitt  in  the  openairat  the  root  of  an  old  tree 
at  Holwood,  just  above  the  steep  descent  into  the 


1( 


The  Wilberforce  Oak  at  Holwood  Park,  one  of  Earl  Derby's  Kentish  seats.    Engraved  for  The  Garden. 


stances  the  chalk  crops  through  the  surface, 
notably  to  the  south  of  Holwood  House ; 
while  in  others  it  is  overlaid  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  clay  or  loam,  this  varying  in  depth  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  On  the  chalk 
alone,  or  where  but  little  soil  occurs,  few  trees, 
save  perhaps  the  Beech  and  one  or  two  others, 
succeed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  this  may 
also  be  said  of  the  gravel  or  sand ;  but  where 
the  clay,  gravel,  and  chalk  mix  in  due  propor- 
tions an  extremely  fertile  loam  is  produced, 
and  in  which  the  majority  of  our  forest  trees 
grow  with  great  rapidity  and  attain  to  large 
dimensions. 

Amongst  Oak  trees  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  beauty  of  appearance,  those  growing 
to  the  west  of  Holwood  House  are  certainly 
of  particular  interest,  their  hoUow  trunks  of 
usually  huge  proportions  and  venerable,  though 


vale  of  Keston,  I  resolved  to  give  notice  on  a  fit 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  my  intention 
to  bring  forward  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

A  stone  seat  bearing  the  above  inscription  was 
erected  in  1862  by  Earl  Stanhope,  by  permission 
of  Lord  Cranworth,  close  to  this  historic  tree. 
At  3  feet  and  5  feet  from  the  ground  the  stem 
of  this  Oak  girths  18  feet  1  inch  and  18  feet 
3  inches  respectively,  the  total  height  being  42 
feet,  and  the  spread  of  branches  51  feet  in 
diameter.  At  6J  feet  from  the  ground  this 
giant  Oak  divides  into  two  (formerly  four,  two 
having  been  broken  off)  massive  limbs,  the  girth 
of  each  at  point  of  junction  being  11  feet  4 
inches  and  10  feet  3  inches  respectively.  The 
centre  is  hollow,  and  forms  an  open  space  4| 
feet  in  diameter,  while  the  buttressed  roots  ex- 
tend on  the  lower  side  particularly  for  11  feet  in 
length  above  ground,  thus  aifording  a  pleasant  seat 


for  the  weary  traveller  or  hard-worked  parlia- 
mentary agent.  This  tree,  judging  fromits  present 
healthyappearanoe,  will,  should  no  accidentbefall 
it,  last  for  many  years  to  come,  the  outer  sheU 
being  quite  sound  and  well  covered  with  bark. 
To  preserve  this  historic  Oak  from  injury  by 
wind,  as  also  to  prevent  damage  at  the  hands  of 
too  ardent  admirers  of  the  great  statesman,  it  has 
recently  been  encircled  by  an  unclimbable  iron 
fence,  while  bands  have  been  placed  around  the 
largest  and  heaviest  limbs,  and  these  connected 
by  light  iron  rods,  thus,  I  hope,  minimising 
the  risk  of  their  being  wrenched  asunder  even 
during  the  most  severe  storm. 

Pitt'.s  Oak. — This  fine  tree  occupies  a  very 
conspicuous  position  on  a  circular  mound,  a 
portion  of  the  old  Roman  encampment,  about 
20  yards  north-west  from  the  garden  wall  at 
Holwood.  This  is  the  tree  under  which  it  was 
the  Premier's  habit  to  sit  and  read  when  the 
Holwood  property  was  in  his  own  possession. 
At  a  yard  from  the  ground  level  the  stem  girths 
20  feet  1  inch,  and  at  8  feet  it  divides  into  four 
massive  limbs,  the  two  largest  of  which  girth 
9  feet  0  inches,  and  9  feet  4  inches  at  2  feet 
from  point  of  juncture  with  the  main  stem. 
The  branch-spread  is  wide  in  proportion  to  the 
tree's  height,  covering  as  it  does  a  space  of  57 
feet  in  diameter,  while  the  total  height  is  only 
30  feet.  The  stem  is  hollow  from  4  feet  up- 
wards to  the  point  where  the  branches  begin  to 
ramify,  but  the  tree  is  otherwise  in  a  very 
healthy  condition,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  rich  abundance  of  glaucous  green  foliage, 
as  well  as  by  the  numerous  strong  shoots  that 
are  annually  emitted  by  the  stem  and  larger 
branches.  Both  this  and  the  Wilberforce  Oak 
are  the  variety  known  as  Quercus  Robur  pedun- 
culata.  With  what  ardour  Mr.  Pitt  applied 
himself  to  planting  will  be  seen  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed from  Downing  Street  to  his  mother, 
dated  November  13,  1786,  in  which  he  says  : 
"  To-morrow  I  hope  to  get  to  Holwood,  where 
I  am  impatient  to  look  at  my  work.  I  must 
carry  there,  however,  only  my  passion  for 
planting,  and  leave  that  of  cutting  entirely  to 
Burton."  It  is  said  that  when  night  drew  on 
the  work  of  planting  was  not  interrupted,  but 
artificial  light  was  brought,  and  the  work  was 
frequently  completed  by  lantern  light. 

Another  still  larger  Oak  tree  is  growing  close 
to  the  duck  pond,  and  within  about  200  yards  of 
the  Wilberforce  tree.  At  a  yard  from  the  ground 
the  stem  has  a  girth  of  21  feet  11  inches,  and 
the  sheer  height  is  45  feet.  Three  large  roots, 
or  rather  portions  of  the  stem,  extend  outwards 
on  the  eastern  side  for  11  feet  in  length,  and 
growing,  as  they  are,  close  together,  form  in 
conjunction  a  solid  mass  12  feet  in  width,  and 
which  projects  above  ground  for,  in  most  parts, 
fully  18  inches.  The  centre  of  this  gigantic 
specimen  is  also  hollow  ;  while,  as  is  usual  with 
these  old  Oaks,  the  stem  at  8  feet  from  the 
ground  divides  into  numerous  large  limbs,  and 
at  this  part  it  is  buttressed  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Scores  of  Oaks  similar  to  these  might 
be  noted  as  growing  in  the  grounds  at  Holwood, 
but  space  and  time  will  not  permit  of  my  re- 
cording more  at  present. 

I  The  Coek  Oak  (Quercus  Suber). — Seldom,  in- 
deed, is  it  that  larger  or  more  healthy-looking 
specimens  of  this  curious,  interesting,  and  per- 
haps half  hardy  tree  are  to  be  seen  than  those 

'  at  Holwood.  'Two  of  the  largest  occupy  rather 
conspicuous  positions  on  the  lawn  to  the  south 
of  Holwood  House,  one  of  which  is  44  feet  in 
height,  the  stem  girth  at  2  feet  from  the  ground 
being  7  feet  5  inches,  and  the  greatest  spread  of 
branches  42  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  is  28  feet 
in  height,  girths  at  3  feet  and  5  feet,  G  feet  4  inches 
and  G  feet  respectively,  and  has  a  branch-spread 
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covering  a  space  of  33  feet  in  diameter.  Both  trees 
are  highly  ornamental,  the  well-rounded  and 
densely-branched  heads  being  objects  of  particular 
interest.  The  peculiar  corky  bark  is  another  dis- 
tinct and  interesting  feature  of  these  fine  trees,  the 
cork  in  some  instances  being  3.j  inches  thick, 
deeply  furrowed,  and  of  an  enticing,  light  creamy 
brown  colour. 

The  Evergeben  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex)  is  another 
tree  that  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited  for 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Kent,  this  part  in  particular ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  neither  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  nor  Ireland  have  I  noticed  such 
a  healthy  hue  pervading  the  foliage  as  is  noticeable 
in  the  Holwood  specimens.  To  the  south-west  of 
Holwood  House  are  numerous  fine  trees,  one 
of  which  girths  11  feet  10  inches  at  2  feet  from  the 
ground,  after  which  it  ramifies  into  eight  large 
stems,  which  form  a  well-rounded  and  perfectly 
symmetrical  head  of  fully  50  feet  in  diameter. 
Growing  at  no  great  distance  from  this  tree  is 
another  of  the  same  kind,  whose  height  is  -19  feet, 
and  with  a  stem  perfectly  straight  and  well  formed, 
and  containing  69  feet  of  wood.  On  numerous 
occasions  have  I  pointed  out  the  value  of  this  Oak 
for  shelter-giving  purposes,  and  for  this  object,  in 
combination  with  its  ornamental  qualities,  its  use 
at  Holwood  is  very  apparent. 

Holimod  Park,  Kent.  A.  D.  Webster. 


Flower  Garden. 


FLOWERS  AFTER  THE  FROST. 

The  keen  froat  of  the  Srd  inat  has  spoiled  the 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  many  other  tender  garden 
plants,  but  has  shown  up  the  splendid  capa- 
bilities of  hardy  flowers  that  remain  fresh  and 
fair  even  after  the  icy  breath  of  winter  has 
passed  over  them.  I  went  into  a  garden  the 
morning  after  a  frost  of  8°,  and  found  it  as  gay 
and  beautiful  as  in  summer,  except  that  there 
were  evidences  of  destruction  in  the  blackened 
Dahlias  and  Nasturtiums,  and  the  mournful 
aspect  of  the  Pelargoniums.  None  of  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  below  were  touched,  and  in  the 
warm  sun  of  an  October  day  were  delightful. 
From  this  we  must  not  be  thought  antagonistic 
to  bedding  plants  of  all  kinds,  but  it  does 
seem  strange  that  such  things  as  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  though  cheap  and  beautiful,  are  yet  so 
uncommon.  AVe  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  play- 
ing upon  a  well-worn  string.  Hardy  flowers 
have  been  sufliciently  written  of,  some  may  say, 
but  not  until  we  see  gardens  full  of  beauty  in 
October  as  well  as  in  June,  July,  and  August 
shall  we  consider  a  thorough  reformation  has 
been  brought  about.  Near  the  place  of  which 
I  speak  there  was  a  garden  which,  although 
offering  every  facility  for  growing  hardy  flowers, 
.scarcely  liad  one,  and  after  a  withering  un- 
looked  for  frost  of  8*  its  condition  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Of  things  that  will 
stand  frost  unharmed  are  tlio 

Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  we  have  now  such 
an  admirable  selection,  that  there  need  be  no 
sameness  by  growing  even  a  dozen  varieties. 
Considering  that  there  are  about  200  kinds  or 
more,  it  needs  a  little  care  in  choosing  the  best, 
especially  as  the  majority  of  them  can  be  con- 
sidered weeds  of  the  truest  type — wild,  ungrace- 
ful, and  of  rapid  growth.  One  of  the  earliest  is 
linarifolius,  a  charming  Aster,  in  full  flower  in 
September,  and  continuing  in  beauty  the  first 
half  of  October.  It  is  dwarf,  and  has  immense 
heads  of  narrow-petalled,  lovely  blue  flowers,  dis- 
tinct from,  but  not  more  inviting  than  those  of 
liybridus  nanus,  wliose  delicately  clouded,  starry 
purplish-lilac  flowers  spread  out  in  large  panicles 
with  bewitching  grace.  This  was  sent  out  by  Van 
Houtte,  and  is  scarcer  than  the  other  two.  A. 
Amellus    is    one    of    the    lirst    to    begin     the 


Michaelmas  Daisy  season,  and  this  has  smaller, 
more  starry  flowers  than  the  more  beautiful 
variety  A.  bessarabicus,  and  they  appear  some- 
what later.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  flowers 
of  the  Amellus  group  are  very  sweet-scented, 
and  some  may  like  to  include  other  forms,  but 
they  approach  the  type  very  closely,  and  in  a 
garden  of  ordinary  size  are  not  wanted.  Acris 
is  a  mound  of  bloom  ;  its  faintly  tinted  lilac 
flowers  are  excaptionally  beautiful  in  the  mass. 
Chapmanni  is  exceedingly  lovely,  its  informality 
being  one  of  its  greatest  charms,  but  the  large 
blue  flowers  are  also  strikingly  beautiful  in  (Joto- 
ber.  Shorti  is  most  desirable,  also  the  distinct 
wiry-stemmed  and  feathery  horizontalis,  which 
is  only  just  now  commencing  to  bloom.  We  can 
also  add  thelate-flowertug  grandiflorus,  thelovely 
pale  blue  almost  white-flowered  pulcherrimus, 
longifolius,  the  dwarf,  bushy,  white-flowered 
Tradescanti,  and  the  late  turbinellus.  Lfevis 
makes  a  telling  border  plant,  as  its  flowers  are 
deep  blue  and  freely  produced,  and  herein 
is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  Michael- 
mas Daisy.  From  the  tall-growing  A.  Novse- 
Anglias,  or  its  variety  roseus  or  Novi-Belgii,  to 
the  tufted  dumosus,  there  is  a  great  distinction 
of  habit,  so  that  we  can  have  them  at  the  back 
of  the  border  or  in  the  front.  A.  c;eruleua 
grandiflorus,  raised  by  Swartz,  is  a  variety  we 
should  know  more  of.  It  is  very  free  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  blue.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  3  feet.  I  saw  most  of  these  in  the 
fullest  perfection  the  other  day  in  the  Brox- 
bourne  Nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
where  there  was  also  a  magnificent  show  of 

Autumn  Crocuses,  and  Mr.  Paul  told  me 
tliat,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  C.  specio- 
sum  in  the  autumn,  when  there  is  supposed  to 
be  little  in  bloom,  he  could  hardly  find  a  sale 
for  it.  The  large  patches  of  it  were  rich  in 
purplish  blue,  relieved  by  tlie  golden  orange 
anthers,  and  on  the  rockery  in  clumps  here  and 
there  remind  us  of  spring,  when  generally  we 
have  a  surfeit  of  yellow  and  blue  varieties.  C. 
zonatus,  nudiflorus,  pulchellus,  medius,  deep 
purple,  are  also  in  flower  now,  and  yet  seldom 
seen.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  tastes  and  the 
predilection  shown  for  certain  things,  while 
others  are  ignored. 

Cyclamen  hedervEfolium  and  its  varieties 
withstand  frost  well,  also  the  glorious  Senecio 
pulcher,  a  flower  as  hardy  as  the  wild  Rose, 
and  extremely  beautiful.  A  large  bed  of  it  at 
Broxbourne  was  the  finest  we  have  seen  of  this 
magnificent  Groundsel.  Of  the  beauty  of  Col- 
chicums  we  need  not  write,  but  frost  harms  the 
tender  flowers  very  little,  and  so  they  come  in 
our  category.  Ddlphiniums  in  this  garden  were 
fairly  fresh,  but  the  Japanese  Anemones  drooped 
their  heads  ;  the  frost  had  proved  too  much 
for  them.  A  free,  graceful,  and  wonderfully 
showy,  yet  not  coarse,  perennial  Sunflower 
is  Heliantiius  giganteua,  and  a  mass  of  it  at 
Broxbourne  was  the  finest  clump  we  have  seen. 
Then  there  were  the  Rudbeokias  quite  gay 
with  bloom,  also  the  white-flowered  Chrysan- 
themum latifolium,  perennial  Phloxes,  Lilium 
auratum,  Pyrethrums,  early  Chrysanthemums, 
the  beautiful  Polemonium  Richardsoni,  that 
seems  always  in  bloom,  and  Tritoma  Burchelli; 
but  T.  nobilia  appeared  touched,  although 
its  noble  spikes  of  brilliantly  coloured  flowers 
were  still  beautiful.  We  might  enumerate 
many  more  flowers  that  are  frost-proof  to  a 
great  extent,  but  we  have  mentioned  sufficient 
to  show  what  a  number  we  have  for  the  autumn 
garden.  Wo  generally  expect  a  nipping  frost 
early  in  October  that,  as  in  this  season,  cuts  ofl' 
the  tender  flowers  when  they  are  at  their  best, 
and  it  is  then  that  those  who  have  no  Michael- 


mas Daisies  or  any  other  hardy  flowers  to  fall 
back  upon  have  cause  to  lament.  We  cannot 
sympathise  with  them  when  there  are  so  many 
beautiful  hardy  flowers  that  will  keep  the  gar- 
den gay  throughout  October  and,  if  the  season 
is  at  all  pleasant,  far  into  November. 


The  African  Lily  is  one  of  the  flowers  of  the 
week  in  many  West  Sussex  gardens,  where  it  is 
quite  hardy.  At  South  Lodge,  Horsham,  in  a  moist 
situation  by  the  rockery  it  nestles  against  the  rocks. 
At  Leonardslee  there  is  a  circular  bed  filled  with  it, 
and  the  white  variety  has  been  added,  which  was 
flowering  as  freely  as  the  old  blue  kind.  This  bed 
is  on  a  sunny  slope,  and  the  conservatory  drain  has 
been  conducted  to  it,  so  that  the  soil  is  kept  fairly 
moist.  A  few  branches  are  placed  over  this  bed  in 
winter.  At  Wimblehurst  large  specimens  in  tubs 
had  from  twenty  to  thirty  spikes  of  flower.  In  the 
soft  grey  light  of  an  autumn  day  no  plant  looks  so 
well  as  the  Agapanthns. 

Sarracenias  and  Darlingtonias  at  Hor- 
sham.— In  Mr.  Godman's  beautiful  garden  of  hardy 
flowers  at  South  Lodge,  Horsham,  the  above-named 
things  are  hardy  and  are  perfectly  naturalised  in  a 
swampy  place.  In  a  low  spot  in  the  garden  there  is 
a  Grass  bog,  and  here  we  saw  Sarracenia  purpurea 
luxuriating  in  the  Grass  and  Sphagnum  Moss  and 
spreading  into  large  tufts  nearly  2  feet  across.  It 
looked  more  natural,  and  was  stronger  than  we  have 
ever  seen  it  in  a  pot  or  pan.  Darlingtonia  californica 
was  quite  as  healthy,  though  not  so  large.  No  pro- 
tection is  given  in  winter,  and,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  this  little  spot  will  soon  be  a  miniature 
North  American  swamp. 

The  Corn  Marigold  (Chrysanthemum  sege- 
tum) — I  think  that  among  all  the  so-called  yellow 
Marguerites  this  takes  a  high  place.  I  recently 
saw  some  large  plants  in  the  flower  garden  at  The 
Priory,  Warwick,  and  was  struck  with  its  effective- 
ness in  the  borders  and  its  usefulness  for  cutting 
from.  This  is  a  plant  that  for  many  years  was  re- 
garded as  a  weed  in  cultivated  grounds  and  corn- 
fields, where  it  is  very  abundant,  but  it  is  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  garden  flower,  sent  out  as 
a  novelty,  and  largely  employed  for  decorating. 
Chrysanthemum  segetum  is  a  British  plant,  and  the 
Corn  Marigold  of  our  fields.  It  is  said  that  its  specific 
name  is  derived  from  ser/es,  a  cornfield,  its  usual 
place  of  growth.  Its  popular  name  Corn  Marigold 
similarly  alludes  to  its  place  of  growth  and  to  the 
form  and  colour  of  its  flowers.  Goldens,  another  of 
the  common  names,  similarly  refers  to  that  colour, 
and  yellow  Ox  eye  does  the  same,  and  to  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  the  flowers  shape  to  that  of  the  eye 
of  an  ox.  In  Kent  it  is  called  yellow  Bottle,  and 
in  Norfolk,  B  addle,  both  being  common  corrupt 
pronuncialions  of  Botolph,  the  flowers  beginning 
to  open  about  that  saint's  day,  June  17.  It  is 
the  Gules,  Goole,  Guills,  or  yellow  Gowans  of 
Scotland— R  D. 

Hardiness  of  the  sweet-scented  Verbena. 
— Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  this 
plant  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  during  the  winter, 
but  more  than  one  case  has  come  under  my  notice 
where  it  proved  perfectly  hardy.  At  Howick  Hall, 
on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  there  was,  and 
probably  may  still  be,  several  fine  beds  of  it,  which, 
from  what  I  could  learn,  were  planted  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago.  These  annually  produced 
shoots  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  walking  stick,  and 
long  enough  to  make  fishing-rods.  In  a  favourable 
summer  they  attained  a  height  of  from  8  feet  to 
10  feet.  To  many  this  may  appear  incredible,  but 
the  correctness  of  it  1  can  vouch  for,  though  had  I 
not  seen  them  myself  I  might  have  been  somewhat 
doubtful  about  it.  To  prove  the  thickness  of  the 
shoots,  I  have  used  many  of  them  myself  for  staking 
herbaceous  plants.  The  plants  were  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  hardy  Fuchsias,  several  beds 
of  which  grew  side  by  side  with  the  former.  The 
Verbenas,  however,  were  completely  covered  with 
leaves.'to  the  thickness  of  about  2  feet,  from  the 
end  of  October  or  early  in  November.  This,  of 
course,  protected  them  in  a  great  measure  from 
severe  frosts.    In  the  spring,  when  all  danger  of 
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severe  frosts  was  passed,  the  leaves  were  removed 
and  the  shoots  cut  down  to  within  2  inches  or  3 
inches  of  the  ground.  About  the  middle  of  May 
the  beds  were  thickly  studded  with  young  shoots, 
and  although  I'have  seen  them  a  trifle  Injured  by 
frosts  at  the  end  of  that  month,  they  would,  as 
stated  above,  attain  to  an  extraordinary  size  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  This  was  the  only  instance 
in  the  north  of  England  where  this  Verbena  could 
be  established  in  the  open  air  that  has  ever  come 
under  my  notice,  though  I  know  of  several  places  on 
the  south  coast  where  it  luxuriates  in  the  open 
border.  But  if  it  can  be  thus  established  in  the 
most  northern  county,  why  not  in  many  more  places  ? 
— C.  Collins. 


DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN  CARNATIONS  AND 

PICOTEES. 
Can    any   reader   of    The    Gabden    oblige    me 
by  telling  the  characteristic  distinctions  between 
Carnations,  Picotees,  Cloves,  Pinks,  and  other  de- 
nominations of  the  great  family  of  Dianthus  ? — L.  T. 

*,*  Gardeners  and  amateurs  are  frequently  at  a 
loss  to  distinguish  between  the  above,  but  careful 
readers  of  The  Garden  ought  to  know  their  par- 
ticular and  peculiar  characteristics. 

Carnations,  Cloves,  and  Picotees  differ  from  each 
other  in  colour  only,  and  have  all  been  produced 
from  Dianthus  caryophyllus.  The  Carnation  is 
generally  placed  first  in  order  of  merit,  and  the 
H  jrist's  Carnation  is  divided  into  six  sections,  viz., 
scarlet  bizirres,  crimson  bizarres,  pink  and  purple 
bizarres.  The  above  have  two  colours  in  flakes  or 
stripes  on  a  white  ground.  Purple  flakes,  scarlet 
flakes,  and  rose  flakes.  These  have  flakes  and 
stripes  of  the  three  colours  named  on  a  white 
ground. 

Cloves  and  self  Carnations  are  rather  mixed,  be- 
cause a  Clove  is  a  self-coloured  Carnation  with  a  pro- 
nounced Clove  scent.  The  very  old  garden  favourite 
the  crimson  Clove  has  usually  been  termed  a  Clove 
merely,  and  other  self  forms,  whether  they  were 
Clove-scented  or  not,  were  termed  Cloves  ;  whereas 
they  should  be  termed  selfs  merely. 

The  Picotee  is  a  form  of  the  Carnation  with  the 
flower  white  or  yellow,  and  marked  at  the  margin 
merely,  and  the  florists  have  classed  them  as  light, 
medium,  or  heavy  edged.  There  are  also  three 
colours,  and  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition  they  are 
classed  as  follows : — 

Heavy  red-edged,  light  red-edged  ;  heavy  purple- 
edged,  light  purple-edged ;  heavy  rose  or  scarlet- 
edged,  light  rose  or  scarlet-edged.  The  yellow 
ground  varieties  are  as  yet  not  numerous  enough  to 
be  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  colours. 
A  Picotee  of  the  highest  quality  has  no  bars,  spots, 
or  marks  of  any  kind  on  the  white  ground,  but  no 
yellow  ground  varieties  have  been  raised  to  this 
point  of  excellence. 

The  Pink. — This  is  altogether  a  different  plant 
from  the  Carnation.  It  claims  a  distinct  parentage 
and  is  probably  descended  from  Dianthus  pluma- 
rius.  Pinks  are  divided  for  garden  purposes  into 
border  or  forcing,  and  show  or  lac  3d  varieties.  They 
are  all  good  garden  plants.  The  border  varieties  are 
usually  white  or  coloured  selfs,  or  pink,  coloured 
with  darker  centres.  The  show  Pinks  have  a  pure 
white  ground,  with  a  lacing  of  rose-purple  or 
various  shades  of  these  colours,  maroon,  red,  &c. 
They  are  all  more  slender  in  growth  than  the  Car- 
nation, and  produce  their  flowers  under  the  same 
conditions  a  month  earlier.— J.  Douglas. 


Borage  in  the  flower  garden. — There  are 
many  things  grown  in  prardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
bloom  not  so  well  worthy  of  a  place  therein  as  the 
common  Borage.  Large  plants  in  full  bloom  have  an 
attractive  appearance,  and  the  bright  blue  tint  of  the 
flowers  ia  not  very  common.  It  flourishes  in  the  poorest 
and  driest  of  soils,  and  might  be  usefully  employed  in 
those  portions  of  the  pleasure  grounds  where  some- 
thing that  will  come  up  annually  without  the  trouble 
of  sowing  is  required.  Once  Borage  perfects  a  crop  of 
seed,  the  soil  is  stocked  for  years. — J.  C.  B. 

Iceland  Poppies. — It  is  no  wonder  that  these 
have  so  rapidly  grown  in  favour.    Their  bright  colours 


make  them  very  striking,  and  the  moderate  size  of 
their  blooms  renders  them  very  suitable  for  cutting. 
The  variety  called  miniatum  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant flowers  we  have,  and  in  a  mass  must  have  a  fine 
effect.  Unlike  many  hardy  flowers,  these  Poppies  do 
not  demand  any  careful  preparation  of  the  soil.  No 
matter  how  poor  it  may  be,  they  are  quite  at  home. 
As  to  propigatioD,  they  come  from  seed  as  freely  as 
any  other  Poppy,  and  a  small  packet  of  seed  will  give 
mora  plants  than  the  owner  of  a  small  garden  will  care 
to  find  room  for. — Byflebt. 


THE  IVY-LEAVED   SOWBREAD. 

(C.     HEDEB^FOLIUM.) 

This  beautiful  hardy  bulb  is  at  its  best  now,  and 
it  is  surprising  what  little  use  is  made  of  a  flower 
that  blooms  in  the  autumn  and  offers  no  special 
difficulty  in  culture.  Where  there  are  rookeries  or 
rooteries  no  trouble  wiU  be  experienced  in  flnding 
nooks  and  corners  for  C.  hederaifolium  and  its 
numerous  varieties,  which  are  exactly  fitted  for 
association  with  the  autumn  Crocuses,  of  which 
C.  speciosus  is  one  of  the  best  known.  Plant 
them  in  the  wild  garden  amongst  the  Gras', 
if  this  is  not  too  ragged,  and  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  naturally  and  without  a  desire  to  create 
colour  effect.  C.  hederasfolium  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  (t.  1001)  as  C.  repandum,  but 
this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  more  common 
hedeiictollnm,  although  the  two  are  often  sent  out 
as  the  same,  and  also  as  neapolitanum,  whilst  there 
are  other  synonyms.  Grfecum,  sometimes  classed  as 
a  species,  is  merely  a  variety  of  hedersefolium,  as 
may  be  seen  when  the  two  are  grown  side  by  side. 
The  forms  of  this  last-named  Sowbread  were 
flowering  exceeding  well  the  other  day  at  Brox- 
bourne  where  this  class  of  plants  is  made  a 
speciality.  Dotted  about  here  and  there  in  clumps 
on  the  rockery  we  could  discern  the  useful- 
ness of  this  alpine  flower,  that  is  found  in  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  more  particularly  Italy, 
Greece,  Switzerland,  and  also  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa.  In  the  southern  counties  of  England  it 
has  in  a  few  gardens  been  almost  naturalised  in  the 
copses,  and  such  gardening  shows  trne  art  and 
beauty.  C.  hedersefolium  commences  to  bloom  in 
August  or  September,  and  keeps  on  through 
the  autumn,  in  mild  seasons  sometimes  until 
Christmas,  especially  in  warm  winters,  and 
where  the  Cyclamens  receive  the  protection 
of  knolls,  clumps  of  trees,  and  rooks.  It  is  asto- 
nishing the  great  variation  there  is  in  the  leaves  of 
hardy  Cyclamens.  In  a  batch  of  seedlings  the  di- 
versity in  the  leafage  was  most  marked.  Some 
had  sagittate  leaves,  others  cordate,  and  run- 
ning through  many  phases  of  leaf  variation.  The 
typical  hedersefolium  has  leaves  of  various  mark- 
ings, and  which  appear  generally  after  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  different  shades  of  red,withapurplish 
base.  Griecum  is  later  in  blooming,  and  has  darker 
flower.«,  while  the  leaves  are  beautifully  variegated, 
reminding  one  more  of  those  of  the  persicum  type  ; 
they,  unlike  those  of  the  typical  form,  appear  with 
the  flowers.  At  Broxbourne  there  are  some  forms 
worth  special  distinction  ;  one  is  named  roseum 
album,  and  the  flower  is  white  with  a  pink  base, 
exceedingly  pretty;  quite  unlike  the  form  robus- 
tum,  which  has  a  larger  leaf  than  that  of  persicem, 
broad,  deep  green,  mottled  with  a  lighter  shade, 
and  it  also  has  a  longer  stem  than  the  type,  while 
the  flowers  are  rose-coloured.  A  form  with  a  grey 
leaf  was  most  marked,  as  the  colour  was  green, 
mottled  with  silvery  grey,  and  different  from  the 
usual  run,  notwithstanding  we  find  oval,  sagittate, 
and  Ivy-shaped  foliage.  The  white  variety  of  he- 
dersefolium is  very  chaste  amongst  the  pink  and 
other  colours.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  surprisingly  he- 
derajtolium  varies,  but  this  variation  instead  of  de- 
tracting from,  only  adds  to  its  value. 

The  way  to  propagate  hardy  Cyclamens  is  by 
seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  thinly 
and  placed  in  a  frame,  or  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to 
sow  themselves.  When  large  enough  the  small  bulbs 
may  be  pricked  out,  and  after  about  three  years' 
growth  they  will  commence  to  bloom.  At  Brox- 
bourne there  are  some  immense  bulbs  having  a 
great  spread  of  foliage,  and  some  of  these  veterans 


have  reached  the  age  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years. 
When  in  that  condition  their  beauty,  when  both 
flowers  and  leaves  are  in  full  perfection,  can  be  well 
imagined.  The  soil  to  choose  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance, and  it  is,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  from 
growing  the  bulbs  on  in  an  ordinary  staple  that  so 
many  have  failed  to  thoroughly  establish  them  in 
their  gardens.  The  best  soil  is  a  mixture  of  well 
decayedleaf-mouldandlimestone  debris— no  manure 
at  all.  Given  this,  and  a  position  favourable  to 
them,  they  will,  if  left  alone,  soon  develop.  It  is 
important  not  to  dig  amongst  the  bulbs.  It  is  this 
kind  of  treatment  that  kills  the  hardy  Cyclamen  and 
many  another  alpine  gem. 


A  clioiee  flower  bed.— I  lately  saw  a  pretty 
autumn  effect  made  by  planting  an  oval-shaped  bed 
with  good  bushy  plants  of  Aster  Amellus  bessarabious 
in  the  centre,  around  it  being  freely  flowered  bushes 
of  Chrysanthemums  Mignon,  nanum,  and  Mme.  Joli- 
vart.  The  pale  blue  of  the  Aster  contrasted  well  with 
the  yellow  blooms  of  Mignon,  the  creamy  white  of 
nanum,  and  the  blush  ones  of  Mme.  Jolivart. — E.  M. 

Dwarf  single  Dahlias.— In  the  London  Road 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  at  Reading  is 
growing  a  batch  of  new  single  Dahlias  of  quite  a  dwarf 
character.  The  plants  do  not  grow  more  than  2  feet 
C  inches  high,  flowers  included,  whUe  some  are  not 
more  than  1  foot  high.  The  batch  embraces  many 
shades  of  colour,  which  will  no  doubt  be  augmented 
shortly.  This  type  of  single  Dahlia  wiU  prove  most 
useful  for  heddmg,  as  the  varieties  possess  the  charac- 
teristics needed — profusion  of  bloom  upon  dwarf  plants. 
— E.  M. 

Helianthua  multiflorus  grandiplenus. -;- 
The  double  perennial  Sunflower  described  under  this 
name  by  "  Soleil  d'Or"  (p.  294)  is  a  very  distinct 
form  of  H,  multiflorus  pi.,  and  far  more  effective 
than  the  type,  the  large  florets  being  folded  after  the 
manner  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia,  and  giving  to  this  flower 
a  richness  and  boldness  which  are  not  found  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  Helianthas.  The  formation  of  the 
blooms,  richer  shade  of  colour  and  dark  flower  stems 
all  hear  out  the  statement  that  it  is  a  distinct  plant, 
which,  when  more  known,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
as  its  good  quihties  so  well  deserve. — J.  T.  Poe, 
Rirerston. 

Dahlias  at  Heckfleld.— The  Cactus  varieties. 
Cochineal,  rich  dark  crimson;  Lady  E.  Dyke,  bright 
yellow;  and  Sensation,  a  new  free-flowermg  variety 
witli  deep  purple  blooms  and  of  a  tall  habit  of 
growth,  are  at  Heokiield  considered  the  best  in 
this  section.  Single  sorts  noteworthy  are  Sunbeam,  a 
finely-formed  yellow  variety ;  Mary  Anderson,  red,  of 
good  shape;  Mauve  Queen,  Clytie,  and  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  stUl  one  of  the  best.  These  two  sections 
of  Dahlias  show  off  ti  advantage  alongside  the  hedge 
of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  in  the  kitchen  garden. — M. 

Lavatera  rosea  and  alba.— These  free-flower- 
ing annuals  have  been  very  showy  this  season,  the 
recent  wet  season  having  produced  much  growth  on 
the  plants,  while  the  bright  weather  experienced  daring 
September  allowed  the  plants  to  freely  develop  a 
profusion  of  handsome  coloured  blooms.  Particularly 
effective  is  the  rose-coloured  variety  this  season.  In 
some  instances  the  plants  have  grown  to  a  height  of 
5  feet.  These  subjects  are  used  with  capital  eftect  in 
tha  stone  baskets  on  the  ter.ace  at  Heckfield.  This 
season,  where  mixed  as  they  are  with  single  and 
Cactus  Dahlias,  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
and  miniatm-e  Sunflowers,  a  capital  efiect  is  produced. 
— M. 

Wet  '•.  dry  seasons. — No  two  summers  could 
be  more  dissimilar  than  the  one  just  passed  through 
and  that  of  last  year.  Whilst  last  year  we  looked 
in  vain  during  July  and  August  for  refreshing  rain, 
and  watering  occupied  half  the  time,  this  season 
rain  has  been  so  heavy  as  to  almost  wash  crops  out 
of  the  ground.  One  lesson  taught  is,  that  we  should 
not  rely  upon  any  particular  class  of  plant  to  orna- 
ment our  gardens  in  the  summer  time.  Last  year, 
tender  things,  especially  zonal  Pelargoniums,  made 
a  fine  show,  but  they  were  a  miserable  failure  this 
summer,  and  have  only  at  its  close  given  some  re- 
ward for  the  labour  expended  on  them.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  hardy  fiowers  have  bloomed  well, 
and  their  period  of  beauty  was  lengthened  by 
the  dull  weather.  I  need  not  remind  your  readers 
how  different  they  were  from  last  season  when  many 
kinds  were  dried  up  before  they  could  become 
efl'ective.    Even  such  drought-resisting  things  as 
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Carnations  safEered  terribly  from  the  dry  weather. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  those  who  wish  to  make 
sure  of  having  an  enjoyable  garden  in  the  summer, 
must  not  rely  exclusively  upon  either  tender  or 
hardy  flowers,  but  jadicionsly  combine  the  culture 
of  both.— J.  C.  B. 


their  respective  coloura  for  supplying  blooms  for  cutting, 
as  they  flower  profusely  and  are  of  compact  growth. 
The  colour  of  Sensation  is  pale  sulphur,  while  that  of 
Golden  Gem  is  pale  yellow. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING  CROCUSES. 

Amongst  the  few  flowers  that  are  now  enlivening 
our  flower  gardens  are  the  autumn-flowering 
Crocuses.  Although  not  very  imposing  at  first 
sight,  they  are,  when  judiciously  planted  in  groups, 
most  effective,  and  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
they  usually  receive.  For  general  effectiveness 
they  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  spring- flower- 
ing species,  but  whilst  the  latter  are  found  in 
nearly  every  garden  the  autumn-flowering  species 
are  but  rarely  seen.  There  are  miny  places  where 
they  might  be  utilised  with  advantage,  such  as  on 
rockeries,  around  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  the 
flower  border,  or  for  naturalising  on  grassy  plots 
by  the  side  of  walks,  &o.  Here  they  are  very 
effective  and  seen  to  more  advantage  than  when 
growing  amongst  other  plants.  Although  in  no 
way  fastidious  as  to  soil,  they  thrive  best  in  a  light 
sandy  loam,  and  will  well  repay  any  extra  attention, 
such  as  planting  them  in  a  prepared  soil.  There 
are  several  species,  one  of  the  best  being  C.  Bory- 
anus,  sometimes  known  as  Borj's  Silver  Crocus, 
probably  from  the  silvery  whiteness  of  its  blooms. 
It,  however,  varies  very  much,  being  in  some  places 
and  soils  pure  white ;  whilst  in  others  the  petals  are 
creamy  white,  with  an  orange-yellow  throat.  One 
of  the  commonest  of  the  autumn-flowering  Crocuses 
is  C.  nudiflorus.  This  species  is  particularly  adapted 
for  planting  on  grassy  plots  where  its  bright  purple 
blooms  are  during  the  dreary  autumn  months  seen 
to  advantage.  It  will  thrive  in  moist  soils  if  not 
too  wet.  C.  sativus  is  another  pretty  variety  well 
worth  attention.  The  flowers,  which  are  usually 
produced  in  abundance  where  liberal  treatment  is 
given,  are  of  a  fine  violet  hue.  Another  useful  and 
showy  species  is  C.  speciosus,  which  produces  a 
large  bluish  flower  striped  with  deep  purple.  There 
are  also  several  more  varieties  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended culture,  such  as  C.  pulchellns,  &o. 

C.  Collins. 


SHORT  NOTlia.—FLOWMR. 

Venidium  iLirsutum  is  conspicuous  now  for  its  bril- 
liant yellow  .Marigold-like  flowers.  A  plant  at  Kew  is  the 
gayest  thing  in  the  hardy  garden. 

Arenaria  bifolia,  a  mossy  creeping  herb,  was  flower- 
ing freely  at  Broxbourne  the  morning  after  a  frost  of  S*. 
Its  small  white  flowers  stud  the  ri:;h  green  growth. 

Lythrum  alatum  is  one  of  the  hardy  plants  that  re- 
main beautiful  in  spite  of  cold.  A  plant  at  Kew  was  in 
full  bloom  after  a  succession  of  frosts.  Its  slender  stems 
are  studded  with  the  cheerful  purple-lilac  flowers. 

Tufted  Pansy  Archie  Grant,  the  finest,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  self  violet-purple-coloured  varieties,  was  fitill 
flowering  freely  In  the  Epsom  nursery  of  Mr.  Morse,  even 
after  a  succession  of  severe  frosts. 

The  purple  Cone  Flower  (Echinacea  purjiurea)  is  a 
capital  frfic-bloomint^  border  plant  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  shaile  of  purple.  It  grows 
.about  3  feet  high,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  her- 
baceous border. 

liinaria  triomlthophora  is  a  very  .showy  annual, 
commencing  to  bloom  early  in  July  and  continuing  until 
the  middle  of  October.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  do  not  appear 
to  interfere  with  its  freedom  of  flowering.  The  coloxirs  being 
80  variable,  render  the  plant  attractive. — M. 

New  bedding  Lobelia  Die  Shone  Darmsta- 
derin. — This  was  sent  to  me  by  AVilhclm  Phtzer,  and  is  of  a 
free-growing  and  compactly  tufted  liablt  of  growth,  with 
medium-Bizcd  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  shade  of  blue.  It  continues 
to  bloom  profusely  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  bedding  season. 
— W.  E.  GuMBLHru.v,  Bthjro-K,  Queeiialown,  Ireland. 

Mina  lobata.— Tills  half-hardy  climbing  annual  is 
capital  for  training  up  a  south  wall.  The  flower-buds  are  at 
first  bright  red,  changing  to  orange-yellow  and  fading  to  a 
creamy  white  when  expanded.  It  deserves  more  extended 
eultlvation. 

The  Virg-inlan  Poke-weed  (Phytolacca  decandra)  is 
a  plant  not  often  seen,  but  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is 
worth  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  borders.  Its  flowers  are  not 
showy,  Ijut  the  dark  red  berries,  produced  somewhat  like 
Indian  Com,  are  ver>-  effective.  A  plant  4  feet  high,  with 
Its  top  part  covered  with  the  berries  yet  black,  is  attractive. 

Pompon  Pahlias  Sensation  and  Golden 
Gem. — These  two  varieties  rank  amongst  the  best  in 


NOTES  ON  THE  LILY  SEASON. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir, — As  the  Lily  season  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  I  send  you  a  note  of  what  it  has  been  with 
us.  The  early  blooming  Lilies  were  very  good  ; 
we  never  before  had  such  fine  Lilium  Browni  and 
L.  Hansoni.  L.  Szovitzianum,  L.  tenuifolium, 
and  some  L.  longiflorum  bloomed  well.  L  can- 
didum  simplex  in  a  few  situations  were  good, 
but  in  most  the  leaves  were  attacked,  became 
brown,  and  the  plants  made  no  growth.  L. 
Humboldti  in  sheltered  situations  were  fine,  but 
exposed  on  the  hill  went  off  suddenly  in  a  few 
cold,  wet  days,  and  all  the  buds  became  brown 
and  spoilt.  L.  pardalinum  and  L.  califoraicum, 
where  moderately  sheltered,  were  tiae.  L.  au- 
ratum,  in  exposed  situations  in  full  sun,  were 
good,  and  much  less  affected  by  the  wet  weather 
than  most  of  those  which  were  sheltered  from 
wind.  It  seems  that  with  our  two  largest  beds 
of  these,  the  one  exposed  on  the  hill  side  is 
finest  in  cold,  damp  years,  and  the  other,  shel- 
tered in  the  wood,  in  dry,  hot  years.  The 
varieties  rubro-vittatum,  platypetalum  or  platy- 
phyllum,  and  macranthum  have  had  some  very 
fine  flowers,  but  most  had  one  or  two  damaged 
by  the  drip,  or  bruised  by  the  unusually  heavy 
rain  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  finest 
growths  we  had  were  in  beds  in  a  wood  at  Wey- 
bridge ;  here  the  ordinary  L.  auratum  had  several 
stems  from  9  feet  to  10^  feet  high  and  per- 
fect blooms  which  showed  finely  among  the 
trees  ;  but  even  here,  where  bad  weather  has 
not  till  this  year  injured  them,  a  good  many 
were  damaged.  L.  Martagon  dalmatioum  in  most 
situations  were  good.  L.  tigrinum  splendens 
flore-pleno  and  Fortunei  bloomed  well,  but  L. 
tigrinum  jucundum  had  its  buds  injured,  as 
were  also  those  of  L.  Batemannias.  L.  Leicht- 
lini  and  L.  Parryi  were  damaged,  and  had  no 
good  flowers.  L.  polyphyllum  was  not  strong  ; 
our  finest  plant  was  damaged  by  the  stem  being 
out  to  the  ground  for  exhibition  last  year.  L. 
giganteum  bloomed  well,  L.  cordifolium 
moderately.  L.  superbum  was  very  fine  in 
some  situations,  but  very  bad  in  others.  L. 
neilgherrense  has  grown  well,  but  will  be  too 
late  to  flower  satisfactorily.  The  season  was 
such  a  late  one,  that  I  feared  the  varieties  of  L. 
speciosum  (lancifolium)  could  not  bloom  before 
the  frost  came  upon  them  ;  but  the  recent  hot 
sun  has  brought  them  on  fast ;  those  e.xposed  on 
the  hills  had  their  buds  damaged  by  the  heavy 
rain,  but  in  most  of  the  sheltered  situations 
they  were  little  injured,  in  some  not  ataU,  and 
are  now  blooming  well.  L.  Krameri  bloomed 
well  ;  we  had  one  of  the  very  high-coloured 
varieties.  L.  columbianum  and  L.  avenaceum 
were  good.  George  F.  Wilson. 


growth  of  foliage,  and  in  good  soil  must  have  an 
8 -foot  centre  stake  to  start  with,  allowing  more  than 
a  foot  to  firm  it  in  the  soil.  King  of  the  Cactuses 
has  been  also  very  fine,  but  the  best  plant  in  the  lot 
is  Dennis's  Imperial,  or  what  we  in  Ireland  used  to 
call  the  old  Pompadour  fifty  years  since,  and  some 
time  since  the  discarded  Annie  Harvey,  of  Totten- 
ham. It  is  the  finest  and  most  effective  plant  I  have 
had  since  July,  and  certainly  the  most  free-flower- 
ing of  all  the  tribe.  I  send  you  some  blooms  for 
observation. — W.  B.  Haetland,  TcmpU  Hill,  Cm-li. 


Cactus  Dahlias.  —  These  have  been  very  fine 
with  me  this  season  ;  in  fact,  better  than  ever.  The 
bt St  white  on  the  place  is  A.  W.  Tait,  of  which  I 
send  you  a  few  blooms.  Daring  August  and 
throagh  the  greater  part  of  September,  Constance 
produced  but  a  very  few  blooms,  and  such  were 
all  malformed  and  semi-double.  Mrs.  Pierce  acted 
in  like  manner,  but  now  that  the  nights  are  get- 
ting longer,  and  no  frost  in  my  place  yet,  both 
are  much  better,  giving  a  fair  supply  of  shapely, 
well-formed  flowers.  Mrs.  Hawkins  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  has  grown  to  immense  proportions,  the 
plants  being  4  feet  through  and  (>  feet  in  height, 
and  blooms  not  so  hidden  as  heretofore.  This  variety, 
like  the  old  scarlet  Cactus  Dahlia,  requires  a  lot  of 
thinning,  so  that  the  sun  can  pass  right  through  the 
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Shrubbery  banks. — The  wet,  cool  summer  has 
not  been  an  unmixed  evil,  even  as  far  as  our  gar- 
dens are  concerned,  as  shrub  and  tree  growth  have 
been  simply  marvellous,  and  the  benefit  will  not 
end  with  the  present  year,  the  soaking  has  been  so 
thorough.  The  effect  of  it  is  strikingly  visible  on  a 
piece  of  rough  rockwork,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it, 
a  shrubbery  bank,  that  we  have  here,  and  which  is 
clothed  in  promiscuous  fashion  with  spiral  and 
bush-formed  shrubs,  the  undergrowth  to  which  is 
St.  John's-wort  (Hypericum),  Cotoneaster,  Peri- 
winkle (Vinca)  green  and  variegated,  and  Irish  and 
common  Eoglish  Heaths.  The  standard  plants  are 
various  kinds  of  Retinospora  and  Cupressus.  For 
variety  of  coloured  foliage  this  arrangement  is  equal 
to  many  sub-tropical  bedding  arrangements,  and 
did  space  permit,  of  course,  the  variety  could  be 
greatly  increased.  I  strongly  advocate  this  mode 
of  planting  for  steep  banks  that  must  otherwise  be 
turf  and  therefore  diflicult  to  mow.  The  plan  is 
also  suitable  for  the  forming  of  screens  to  shut  out 
the  view  of  offices,  sheds,  &c  ,  and  will  be  found  to 
be  a  much  cheaper  screen  than  an  ordinary  brick 
or  stone  wall.  Any  old  boulders  or  brickbats  can 
be  used  for  forming  the  foundations  and  holding 
up  the  soil  till  the  roots  of  the  plants  have  got  a 
firm  grip  of  it,  there  then  need  be  no  fear  of  a  col- 
lapse. As  the  planting  time  is  at  hand,  all  such 
corners  that  would  be  improved  by  the  forming  of 
such  a  screen  should  be  decided  on  forthwith,  that 
the  planting  may  be  completed  before  the  winter. 
We  have  a  piece  of  such  work  in  prospect,  and  hope 
to  begin  it  immediately. 

Artjndo  conspioua  versus.  Pampas  Grass. — 
Both  these  are  now  very  fine ;  their  Sedge  or  Reed- 
like appearance  makes  them  very  suitable  for  plant- 
ing on  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakes ;  in  fact,  I 
could  never  yet  bring  myself  to  plant  one  anywhere 
else.  They  are  very  picturesque  on  the  banks  of 
the  lakes  here,  and  except  in  the  depths  of  winter 
when  they  get  slightly  browned  by  frost,  they 
always  look  trim  and  neat,  and  in  that  direction 
associate  well  with  closely  cut  turf  and  good  gravel 
walks.  Of  the  two  I  give  the  preference  to  Arundo, 
both  for  gracefulness  and  its  long  season  of  flower- 
ing. Its  plumes  have  now  been  in  perfection  nearly 
three  months  and  the  Pampas  plumes  a  fortnight. 
The  latter  are  more  massive  and  of  service  for 
house  decoration,  but  this  last  point  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  decoration  of  the 
landscape,  and  I  therefore  give  first  place  to  Arundo. 
Both  are  worthy  of  a  position,  but  those  about  to 
plant  on  the  banks  of  lakes,  streams,  &o.,  will  do 
well  to  use  the  Arundo  largely.  Stiff  holding  loam 
is  the  soil  the  plants  do  best  in.  We  procured  clay 
to  intermix  with  our  light  loam,  and  in  this  mix- 
ture the  plants  do  well.  They  are  most  impatient 
of  removal,  or  in  fact  of  being  disturbed  at  the  root 
at  all.  This  experience  we  have  bought  dearly,  and 
therefore  feel  competent  to  warn  others  not  to 
transplant.  To  increase  stock,  seed-sowing  is  best, 
and  the  next  best  way  is  to  take  offsets  from  any 
plants  that  may  have  thrown  up  growths  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  principal  stool. 

Flower  gardens  and  i'rost. — On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3rd  inst.  the  mercury  descended  in  a  self- 
registering  thermometer  to  25°,  or  7°  of  frost.  Re- 
sults :  Dahlias,  Coleus,  Alternantheras,  Solanums, 
Castor-oils,  Wigandias,  &c.,  all  destroyed.  Too 
cruel  this,  after  such  a  short-lived  summer,  and  to 
come  so  suddenly  made  matters  worse.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  for  a  day  or  so  we  vowed  that  there 
should  be  an  end  to  using  tender  plants   In  the 
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flower  garden.  It  is  easy  to  make  such  a  vow,  but 
difficult  to  perform  it — except  in  part — and,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  do  that  part  by  continu- 
ing the  reduction  of  tender  bedders  in  every  pos- 
sible way  ;  much  has  been  done.  No  more  ground 
can  be  occupied  by  herbaceous  perennials,  and  so 
we  shall  hope  to  obtain  consent  to  have  beds  of 
Hoses,  Clematis,  and  so  on,  where  previously  bo 
called  "  carpet  bedding "  (we  have  none  of  that 
here)  held  sway.  The  beds  that  have  been  thus 
summarily  robbed  of  their  beauty  cannot — here  at 
any  rate — be  left  in  that  state,  and  after  clearing 
away  dead  plants,  small  shrubs,  hardy  Heaths,  Wall- 
flowers, Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  are  being  planted  in 
their  place,  and  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  these 
will  cover  the  ground  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we 
do  the  next  best  thing,  and  that  is,  cover  the  soil 
between  the  shrubs  and  plants  and  over  the  bulbs 


Dahlias  label  and  cut  down,  and  the  first  sunny 
day  lift  and  expose  the  roots  to  the  sun  ;  then  heel 
them  in  in  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  in  any  dry  place  that 
is  cool  and  frost-proof.  Cannas  will  winter  well 
under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  W.  W. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


SCHUBERTIA  GRANDIFLORA. 


This  climber  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
been  written  of  several  times  in  The  Garden, 
and  the  coloured  plate  of  it  published  in  the 
number  for  July  30,  1887,  conveys  a  truthful 
and  excellent  idea  of  this  graceful  and  distinct 

with  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  and  thus  get  both  neatness  !  member  of  the  Asclepiadeje  order.     It  is  there 

and  root-protection  at  a  nominal  cost.    A  dozen  ,  fully   described    and    a    history   with   cultural 

sacks  of  fibre  can  be  had  for  about  six  shillings.  directions  given,  so  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 

Bedding  plants    that   abb    still    good. —   briefly  refer  to  it.     The  accompanying  illustra- 

The  sudden  frost  has  revealed  the  fact  that  some  '  tion  shows  the  character  of  the  blossoms,  which 

plants  are  hardier  than  we  are  wont  to 

credit  them.     All  bedding  succulents  that 

we  use  are  uninjured,  with  the  exception 

of  Eoheveria  metallica  and  the  variegated 

tree  Sempervivum.    Eoheveria  secunda,  E. 

secunda    glauca,    E.    farinosa,    the    varie- 
gated and  green  Agaves,  and  Yuccas  do  not 

seem  a  bit  the  worse.  Marguerites  of  all 

kinds  are  flowering  as  freely  as  if  there  had 

been  no  cold.      Herbaceous  Lobelias  and 

Abutilons  are   unscathed.     Fuchsias   are  a 

very  little    touched,  and    also    variegated 

Pelargoniums,  but  the  stronger  growers  are 

still  in  good  flower.     Verbenas,  Calceolarias, 

summer  -  flowering    Chrysanthemums,  and 

tufted  Pansies  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

still  flowering.     The  only  plants  that  we 

use  as  sub-tropicals  that  are  stUl  good  are 

Hemps,  Tobacco,  Grevilleas,  Acacia  loph- 

antha.  New  Zealand  Flax,  Melianthus  major, 

and  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus).    The 

hardiness  of  the  plants  enumerated  bespeaks 

for  them  increased  favour,  and,  therefore, 

increased  use  another  year,  and  provision 

of  stock  should  accordingly  be  made  either 

by  taking  cuttings  or  lifting  the  plants  before 

a  sharper  frost  destroys  them. 
General  work.  —  The  propagation  of 

Calceolarias,  Violas,  Pansies,  Gnaphaliums, 

and  Leucophytons.      All  of  them  do  best 

in  cold  frames.    We  never  use  pots  or  boxes 

for  any,  but  simply  insert  them  firmly  in 

light  sandy  soil,  keep  them  nicely  moist  and 

the  lights  rather  close  till  struck,  and  then 

give  air  freely  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. Mat-covering  all  that  is  needed  except 

in    long-continued    frost  ;    then    Bracken, 

straw,  or  litter  should  be  put  on  the  mats.         "  ' 

Cutting  pots  and  boxes  of  Pelargoniums  and 

other  soft-wooded  bedders  should  now  be 

housed.     The  tender  kinds  should  be  given 

the   warmest    places    in    the    houses   and 

as    near    the     light     as     possible.      Colens    and 

Alternantheras    require    a    strong    heat    to    keep 

them  EuccessfuUy  through  the  winter ;  on  shelves 

in  Cucumber  or  Pine  pits  is    the  position  they 

enjoy.    All   kinds  of    tender  plants  in  the  beds 

that  it  is  intended  to  save  should  be  lifted  at  once; 

some  will  do  good  duty  as  winter  flowers  for  cut- 
ting and  room  decoration.     Among  these  are  the 

smaller    plants  of    Marguerite,   tuberous   Begonia 

Princess  Beatrice,  Heliotropes,  and  Abutilons.   They 

require  a  little  heat  to  start  them  into  fresh  growth, 

but  afterwards  an  intermediate  house  suits  them 

well.      The  flower-stems  of  Hollyhock  should  now 

be  cut  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground.    Cut- 
tings are  usually  produced  in  abundance  from  the 

base,  and  if  these  are  taken  cfl:  with  a  heel  and  put 

in  a  slight  hot-bed,  they  will  quickly  root  and  make 

good  flowering  plants  for  next  year.    The  old  plants 

will  winter  best  if  lifted  and  planted  in  a  frost- 
proof frame.     No  artificial  heat  should  be  given,  as 

it  starts  the  plants  into  activity  too  soon,  and  the 

subsequent  growth  is  weakly  and  becomes  an  easy 

prey  to  parasites— otherwise  called  "the  disease." 


about  twelve  months  previously.  Although  no 
special  culture  was  given,  but  rather  the  opposite, 
the  plants  have  covered  one  of  the  rafters, 
and  for  some  weeks  past  a  plentiful  supply  of 
flowers  for  button-holes  and  bouq^uets  has  been 
obtained.  It  likes  plenty  of  sun  and  rich  soil, 
especially  when  in  a  pot,  but  oilers  no  great  difli- 
culty  in  culture.  Last  week  this  plant  was  stiU 
blooming  freely.  Although  often  described  as  a 
greenhouse  plant,  it  requires  an  intermediate 
temperature  to  bring  out  its  full  character,  and 
when  seen  in  perfection  its  elegance  and  infor- 
mality render  it  attractive,  while  all  appreciate 
the  nutty  fragrance  of  its  Stephanotis-like 
flowers. 


HIMALAYAN    LILIES. 


Schubertia  grandiflora. 


are  of  funnel  shape,  more  of  an  ivory  white  than 
pure  white,  and  with  a  fragrance  that  is  at  once 
characteristic  and  distinct.  It  is  peculiarly 
aromatic  and  nutty,  not  sickly  like  that  of  the 
Stephanotis  and  Tuberose  ;  and  we  seem  here  to 
have  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Stephanotis,  beauti- 
ful as  this  climber  is,  as  it  is  just  as  free  in  growth, 
making  shoots  of  great  length  in  a  single  season 
and  bearing  clusters  of  from  eight  to  ten  flowers. 
There  is  one  drawback,  and  that  is  the  un- 
pleasant odour  of  the  leaves  when  bruised  ; 
the  abundance  of  reddish-brown  hairs  also  does 
not  add  to  its  beauty  in  our  opinion.  But  its 
advantages  outweigli  its  disadvantages,  and  it 
seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  for  it  to  be- 
come a  general  favourite.  A  specimen  the  other 
day  was  in  full  bloom  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Morse  at  Epsom,  and  this  had  been  flowering 
for  weeks  past.  Some  seedling  specimens  were  ; 
bought  in  February  last  and  when  planted  were 
about  0  inches  high,  the  seed  having  been  sown 


CONSIDBBIKG  the  limited  number  of  Himalayan 
Lilies,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  two  of  them 
(L.  nepalense  and  Wallicbianum)  should  have  been 
exhibited  within  a  fortnight  of  each  other  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  both  in  such  condition  as  to  each  gain 
a  first-class  certificate.     Of  the  only  three 
other  species  from   that  region,   L.  poly- 
phyllum  was  recognised  in  the  same  way  in 
1880,  and  L.  neilgherrense  as  long  ago  as 
1876.     This  is  more  commonly  met  with 
than   the    others ;  indeed,  a    considerable 
number  of  bulbs  are  every  year  imported 
into   this   country  from    their  Himalayan 
home,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  flower 
well  the  first  season ;  but  it  is  certainly  a 
very    difiicult  Lily   to   maintain    for    any 
length  of  time  in  a  fionrishing  condition. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  grand  and  imposing 
Lily,  the   flower-stem  of  which  reaches  a 
height  of  2  feet  to  4  feet,  and  is  clothed 
with  scattered  dark  green  leaves  of  a  stout, 
firm  texture,  somewhat  variable  in  size,  but, 
generally    speaking,   from    3    inches  to   4 
inches  is  their  utmost  length,  and  in  many 
cases    they    are    shorter    than    that.    The 
blooms  are  long  and  tubular,  something  like 
those  of  the  variety  of  L.  longiflorum  known 
as  Harrisi,  but  they  present  a  more  massive 
appearance  than  Harrisi  does,  and  besides 
that,  the  Neilgherry  Lily  is  more  or  less  of 
a  yellow  tint,  though  it  varies  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  for  in  some  the  blooms  are 
almost  white,  and  in  others  deep  primrose. 
There  is  also  considerable  variation  in  the 
shape  of  the  flowers,  some    being    much 
shorter  in  the  tube  than  others  and  more 
open,  while  an  extreme  form  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  which  the  tube  is  very  long 
and  contracted.     In  this  the  segments  of 
the  flower  are  more  revolute  than  in  any  of 
i         the  others.  It  appears  to  be  the  L.  tubiflorum 
of  Wight,  but  it  is  certainly  no  more  than  a 
form  of  L.  neilgherrense.  This  Lily  frequently 
behaves  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  the  flower- 
stem  will   often  proceed   underground  for 
some  distance  before  coming  to  the  surface — that 
is,  if  it  is  not  confined,  but  should  it  be  in  a  pot  the 
stem  will  often  make  its  way  around  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  finally  appear  j  ust  at  the  side  of  the  pot. 
A  valuable  feature  of  the  Neilgherry  Lily  is  the 
fact  that  it  fiowers  after  all  Lilies  are  past,  its 
general  time  of  blooming  being  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November,  though   I  have 
often  had  good    blooms  up  to   Christmas.      The 
second  Lily  from  this  region  (L.  Wallicbianum)  is 
something  in  the  way  of  the  last,  but  the  points  of 
difference  are  strongly  marked.     In  the  first  place, 
the  bulbs  difl^er  widely,  those  of  L.  neilgherrense 
being  globose  in   shape   and  composed  of    large 
scales  rather  loosely  put  together,  and  mostly  of 
a    reddish    colour ;    while    L.   Wallichiannm    has 
longer  and  more  pointed  scales  closely  adpressed 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  firm,  solid,  and  some- 
what pointed  bulb,  whose  colour  is  generally  whitish. 
The  leaves  are  scattered  on   the  stem,  as  in  L. 
neilgherrense,    but    they    are    much    longer    and 
narrower  than  in  that  kind ;  indeed  the  foliage  is 
very  much  like  that  of  L.  pbilippineEse.  The  flower- 
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tube  of  this  is  very  long  and  narrow,  and  generally 
the  segments  reflex  in  a  marked  manner.     I  have 
never  succeeded  with  either  of  the  above-named 
Lilies  out  of  doors,  though  among  my  notes  is  one 
from  the  late  Mr.  Niven,  who  says  it  stood  sixteen 
years  in  the  open  ground  at  Hull  and  flowered 
annually.      Though   this  should   be  proof  of    its 
thorough  hardiness,  I  think  that  both  may  be  safely 
classed  as  greenhouse  Lilies ;   indeed,  even  if  L. 
neilgherrense  were  quite  capable  of  standing  the 
winter  out  of  doors,  the  season  at  which  it  blooms 
would  render  shelter  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  blooms  from  being  in j  ured.  The  third  Hima- 
layan Lily  (L.  polyphyllum)  has  a  peculiarly  long- 
pointed  bulb,  in  shape  more  nearlyresembling  that  of 
the  Siberian  L.  tenuifolium  than  any  other  kind, 
while  the  flowers  are  drooping  and  prettily  reflexed, 
somewhat   after  the    manner  of  L  Szovitzianum. 
The  colour  is  yellowish  dotted  with  purple.     When 
grown  out  of  doors  this  needs  a  somewhat  sheltered 
spot,  and  thorough  drainage  is  essential  to  its  well 
doing.     The  fourth  species  to  be  noted  here  is  L. 
nepalense,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  when 
it  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  September   11   last.    The  blooms  of    this  are 
tubular  and  pendent,  while  the  petals  recurve  in  a 
peculiar  manner.     Both  the  interior  and   exterior 
of  the  throat  are  a  greenish  yellow,  and  so  are  the 
recurved  tips  of  the  petals,  but  the  remainder  is  of 
a  dark  red  colour.     Messrs.  Low's  specimen  bad 
been  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  cool  house.    The  remain- 
ing Himalayan  Lily  (L.  giganteum)  is  widely  diffe- 
rent from  any  other,  except  it  be  the  Japanese  L. 
cordifolium,  which  is  a  small  growing  form  of  L. 
giganteum.    The  large  heart-shaped  leaves  of   L. 
giganteum  are  very  ornamental,  while  the  stately 
flower-spike  terminated  by  a  number  of  long  tubular 
blossoms  forms    a  most    imposing    feature.    The 
colour  of  the  flower  is  whitish,  tinged  more  or  less 
with  purple.  H.  P. 


in  the  public  gardens  at  Rouen.  It  has  a  large  and 
handsome  white  spathe,  and  in  these  days,  when  white 
Anthurinms  are  a  desideratum,  it  is  well  deserving  ot 
more  attention. — "W.  H.  G. 


Impatiens  Hawkeri. — Like  your  correspon- 
dent, "  Erin,"  p.  307,  I  have  grown  this  Impatiens 
since  it  was  first  sent  out,  and  my  experience  of  it 
is  perfectly  in  accord  with  his,  for  though  it  will 
occasionally  produce  a  flower  or  two  when  in  a 
small  state,  it  needs  at  the  very  least  a  pot  0  inches 
in  diameter,  and  even  then  seldom  thrives  so  well 
as  it  does  with  additional  root  room.  As  a  speci- 
men plant  for  the  stove  it  is,  however,  remarkably 
showy,  and  as  such  will  no  doubt  meet  with  ex- 
tended cultivation,  but  it  will  never  supersede  the 
older  Impatiens  Sultani,  as  it  does  not  flower  so 
freely  as  that  kind,  while  a  warmer  structure  is 
needed  to  maintain  it  in  health.  As  with  your 
correspondent,  I.  Hawkeri  has  not  produced  seeds 
here,  neither  has  it  with  any  of  my  friends  who 
possess  the  plant;  but  that  matters  little,  as  it  will 
strike  easily  from  cuttings  during  the  spring  and 
summer  if  they  are  formed  of  the  growing  (not 
flowering)  shoots,  and  kept  close  till  the  roots  are 
produced. — H.  P. 

Sarracenias  as  insect  traps. — Our  plants  of 
these  were  grown  during  the  past  summer  in  a 
warm  and  sunny  pit,  and  made  some  nicely-coloured 
leaves.  A  few  days  ago  we  took  some  of  the  best 
plants  into  the  Orchid  house,  and  now  I  see  three 
cockroaches  in  one  of  the  pitchers.  Two  were  dead, 
but  the  third,  a  fine  specimen,  was  alive  and  active, 
and  yet  he  seemed  quite  incapable  of  getting  out  of 
the  pitcher  in  which  he  was  Imprisoned.  These 
plants  catch  flies,  moths,  and  beetles  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  on  cutting  away  old,  decayed  pitchers  it 
is  usual  to  find  them  stuffed  full  of  dead  insects. 
Someone  once  told  me  that  in  California  the  resi- 
dents near  where  the  Darlingtonia  grows  often  use 
its  pitchers  as  fly-traps  by  suspending  them  in  their 
houses.  At  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  Mr. 
Lindsay  showed  me  pitchers  of  Nepenthes  half  full 
of  water  containing  quite  a  collection  of  flies,  ants, 
cockroaches,  and  other  insects ;  and  in  the  same 
garden  the  cockroaches  evinced  quite  a  liking  for  the 
leaves  of  the  Coca  plant  (Erythroxylon). — F.  W.  B. 

Anthurium  Lindeni.— This  is  a  i.Iant  whirh 
ha«  lont;  been  known  and  grown  in  Kni^Iisli  gardens 
for  the  beauty  of  it.s  foliage,  but  1  recently  noted  it 
flowering  in  the  garden  of  the  Comte  de  Germiny  and 


DWARF  GERMAN  SCABIOUS. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  sent  a  double  white 
form  of  the  dwarf  German  Scabious  as  a  new  plant 
of  merit  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural proves  the  value  that  is  attached  to  this  group 
of  plants.  They  have  such  a  high  decorative  value, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  Mr.  Ware  thought 
his  form  to  be  of  unusual  excellence.  But  the 
double  white  form  is  not  uncommon.  When  look- 
ing through  a  fine  collection  at  Gunnersbury  Park 
a  few  days  ago  I  saw  the  pure  white  double  form 
there,  and  it  is  found  in  all  collections  of  eight  or 
so  varieties. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Co.  make  our  garden  Sca- 
bious, both  tall  and  dwarf,  to  have  come  from  S. 
atropurpnrea  (Desf.),  and  this  I  should  imagine  is 
an  offspring  of  the  common  British  form.     They 
are  termed  German  Scabious  because  the  German 
florists  improved  the  varieties,  and  by  selection  de- 
veloped new  colours.    At  Gunnersbury  Park  Mr. 
Roberts  grows  the  dwarf  German  Scabious  to  per- 
fection, and  they  do  duty  during  the  summer  and 
also  through  the  winter  and  spring;  but  not  the 
same  plants,  for  two  sowings  are  made,  one  in  early 
spring  from   collections    of    eight    varieties,   and 
another  in  September  or  thereabouts  from  the  same. 
The  spring  and  late  summer  sowings  are  made  in 
boxes ;  the  plants  raised  from  the  former  are  planted 
out  in  lines  in  front  of   his  glass-covered  Peach 
wall  or  by  the  side  of  walks,  and  to  secure  the  best 
decorative  effect  the  varieties,  though  sown  in  their 
colours,  are  mixed  together,  and  being  planted  out 
in  good  soil  flower  abundantly  and  very  finely.     It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  furnish  Mr.  Roberts 
with  bushels  of  cut  blooms,  and  they  will  go  on 
flowering  until  the  blooms  are  destroyed  by  the  wet 
and  fogs  of  autumn. 

The  plants  raised  from  the  late  summer  sowing 
and  bloomed  in  pots,  generally  of  a  6  inch  or  7-inch 
size,  are  placed  in  a  frame  where  they  can  have  the 
help  of  a  little  fire  heat  or  in  a  forcing  house. 
They  do  best  with  just  enough  heat  to  expel  damp 
and  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the  flowers.  They 
are  found  very  useful  indeed  for  cutting  from 
during  the  winter. 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  range  of  colours  in  the 
dwarf  varieties,  from  a  rich  crimsom-maroon  down 
to  pure  white,  through  crimson,  rose,  mauve,  salmon. 


Indian  Shot  that  appears  to  be  receiving  more 
attention  from  the  gardeners  in  France  than  they 
receive  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  but  we  certainly 
are  the  losers  by  neglecting  them. — W.  H.  G. 

Fassifiora  kermesina.— This  charming  species, 
with  its  free-growing  slender  habit  and  medium- 
sized,  three-lobed,  dark  green  leaves,  can  be  seen 
just  now  to  great  advantage  in  the  stove  house  at 
Gunnersbury  House  gardens.  Mr.  Hudson  has  it 
trained  the  length  of  the  house,  about  a  third  of 
the  way  up  the  slanting  roof,  and  its  flowers  hang 
down  a  foot  or  so  below  the  foliage.  The  blossoms 
are  of  a  rich  magenta-crimson  colour,  medium-sized, 
and  freely  produced.  Mr.  Hudson  finds  the  flowers 
very  useful  for  table  decoration.  It  is  just  suited 
for  such  a  position.  The  space  of  the  roof  below 
thePassiflora  is  filled  up  with  a  plant  of  Dipladenia 
amoena  similarly  trained,  and  this  also  blooms  very 
freely,  and  quantities  of  its  flowers  are  cat  for  table 
decoration. — R.  D. 

The  Garland  Flower  (Hedychium  coronarium) 
is  now  in  great  beauty  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at 
Kew.  Its  great  clusters  of  snow-white  flowers  are 
so  strongly  perfumed  as  to  scent  the  house,  and  the 
plant  delights  every  appreciative  visitor.  Treated 
as  a  semi-aquatic,  it  seems  to  flourish  to  perfection. 
H.  flavescens,  which  is  like  the  Garland  Flower,  ex- 
cept that  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  yellowish,  has 
been  finely  in  bloom ;  and  the  common  H.  Gardneii- 
anum,  which  has  massive  cylindrical  clusters  of 
yellow  flowers,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  tem- 
perate house,  where  a  huge  specimen  planted  out 
in  free  soil  is  carrying  numerous  spikes,  These 
three  Hedychiums  are  valuable  garden  plants 
thoroughly  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who 
like  to  grow  plants  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  They 
are  all  of  easy  culture.  The  two  first  succeed  best 
in  a  stove ;  the  last  in  a  greenhouse  and  in  some 
warm  places  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  has 
a  plant  of  H.  Gardnerianum  in  flower  in  his  Wisley 
garden.  It  has  been  planted  out  for  some  time, 
and  seems  to  withstand  the  vrinters  well,  but,  of 
course,  its  growth  and  flowers  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  plant  under  glass. 

Two  beautiful  Calceolarias  for  the  green- 
house in  autumn  are  C.  fuchsiaefolia  and  C.  Pavoni, 
both  of  which  are  in  flower  now,  and  may  be  seen 
side  by  side  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  The 
Fuchsia-leaved  species  is  the  finest,  perhaps,  of  the 
two,  and  likely  to  be  the  most  valuable  for  general 
culture.  It  is  a  small  growing  shrub,  of  loose  habit, 
with  leaves  very  much  like  those  of  the  ordinary 
Fuchsia.  The  flowers  are  a  bright  clear  yellow,  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  bedding  Calceolaria,  and  are 
borne  in  loose  clusters  terminating  the  branches. 


and  other  shades.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  apt  to  be 

sportive,  and  it  is  these  sports  which  have  helped  I  The  strong  contrast  of  the  abundant  flowers  with 
to  add  to  the  varieties  in  cultivation.  |  the  dark  green  foliage  makes  it  a  most  striking 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  plant  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is  easily  grown  in  an 
dwarf  strain,  but  it  has  been  gained  at  the  expense 
of  size  in  the  flowers.  Some  of  the  tall-growing 
forms  are  really  superb ;  but  they  are  too  tall  for 
small  gardens,  and  in  large  ones  they  are  apt  to  be 
blown  about  by  the  wind  and  their  beauty  destroyed. 
This  is  how  it  is  the  dwarf  strain  has  become  so 
popular.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  case  of  well 
grown  plants,  if  bunches  of  the  different  varieties 
were  shown  in  public  they  would  surprise  people 
with  their  variety  and  beauty.  I  think  the  Scabious 
is  not  nearly  so  well  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
because  it  is  not  known,  and  I  infer  this  from  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  in  their  work  on 
"Plants  and  Flowers"  do  not  mention  the  Scabious. 
As  I  write  there  stands  before  me  a  vase  of  vari- 
coloured blooms  with  which  are  mixed  a  little  foli- 
age and  some  heads  of  a  simple  Grass,  and  I  can 
assure  your  readers  that  being  tastefully  arranged 
the  effect  is  charming.  R.  D. 


Canna  Souvenir  de  Louis  Van  Houtte. 
This  a  variety  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
English  gardeners.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit  and  a  free 
and  continuous  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  of  a  rich,  deep  crimson-scarlet.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  attractive  plants  recently  noted  in  the 
Garden  of  Plants  at  Rouen.  M.  Varrene  assured 
me  that  it  bloomed  the  whole  season  through  in  the 
open  air.     It  is  one  of  the  fine  forms  ot  the  old 


ordinary  cool  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  may  be 
even  grown  in  the  open  border  during  summer  if 
lifted  before  frosts  come.  It  is  the  finest  of  all 
Calceolarias  for  winter  flowering.  It  is  also  known 
as  C.  deflexa,  and  is  a  comparatively  new  plant, 
having  been  introduced  in  1878.  It  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland, 
and  Co.,  of  Newry,  through  Mr.  T.  Smith,  and  in 
1879  a  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  Thb  Gar- 
den (March  29),  accompanied  by  an  original  bo- 
tanical description  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley.  C. 
Pavoni  is  a  herbaceous  species  of  less  garden  value 
than  C.  f  uchsiretolia,  but  still  very  handsome.  It  is 
a  tall  growing  plant,  with  larger  leaves  and  the 
flowers  are  much  larger,  and  of  a  paler  yellow.  It 
may  be  grown  well  against  a  wall  out  of  doors  in 
summer.  Between  these  two  Mr.  Burbidge  raised 
his  beautiful  hybrid  C.  Burbidgei. 

Zonal  Felargoniums  for  market. — It  is  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  visit  that  anyone 
can  pay  to  Messrs,  Hawkins  and  Bennett's  nur- 
series at  Twickenham  during  early  summer,  for 
there  they  can  see  zonal  Pelargoniums  grown  in 
enormous  quantities  for  cutting  for  market.  The 
plants  are  raised  from  autumn-struck  cuttings,  and 
by  the  time  they  come  into  bloom  they  have  grown 
into  good  size  and  are  of  a  very  bushy  character. 
The  leading  sorts  are  Raspail,  double  scarlet ; 
Henri    Jacoby,     crimson ;     De    Lesseps,     scarlet ; 
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Vesuvius,  pale  scarlet;  Eureka,  Queen  of  Whites 
Improved,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  Niphetos,  white 
(white  zonals  being  in  very  large  demand) ;  and 
Constance  and  Master  Christine,  pink.  The  trusses 
are  gathered  and  then  passed  on  to  girls,  who  deftly 
place  a  drop  of  gum  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
without  staining  the  petals  or  making  its  presence 
known,  and  they  are  then  put  into  bunches  and 
carefully  packed  in  shallow  boxes  for  sending  to 
market.  Mr.  Bennett  said  that  the  before  men- 
tioned varieties  are  the  best  he  has  yet  seen  for  the 
purpose.  The  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  Mme. 
Crousse  is  also  largely  grown  for  cutting  purposes. 
Thousands  of  trusses  of  bloom  go  out  of  this 
nursery  every  season  in  this  way,  and  it  must  be 
said  they  are  admirably  grown,  the  pips  large  and 
stout,  and  they  are  sent  to  market  in  tbe  very  best 
condition. — R.  D. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Roses. — The  Tea  varieties  that  have  been  stood 
out-of-doors  through  the  greater  part  of  summer, 
and  were  repotted  during  the  time,  will  be  better 
under  cover  from  this  date.  As  has  before  been 
pointed  out,  success  in  the  production  of  Roses 
through  the  winter  depends  much  on  the  way  the 
plants  have  been  treated  out-of-doors  in  summer. 
When  kept  quite  free  from  mildew,  red  spider,  and 
aphides,  and  their  wants  in  other  matters  have 
been  well  attended  to,  the  pots  will  now  be  full 
of  healthy  roots,  and  the  top  growth  in  correspond- 
ingly good  condition.  The  plants  will  be  in  different 
states  according  as  the  varieties  are  more  or  less 
inclined  to  set  flower-buds  on  short  growth.  Such 
kinds  as  Isabella  Sprunt  and  Safrano  usually 
make  quantities  of  buds  on  short  shoots,  whilst 
Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  others  of  like 
habit  push  longer  growths  before  the  buds  appear, 
and  do  not  produce  them  in  such  quantities.  Plants 
that  are  well  set  with  buds  should,  if  there  is  the 
means,  be  put  in  a  house  or  pit  by  themselves, 
where,  if  the  weather  becomes  cold,  a  little  warmth 
can  be  turned  on  at  night.  This  will  keep  the 
flowers  moving,  so  that  should  the  supply  from 
plants  that  are  planted  permanently  out-of-doors 
against  walls  get  cut  off,  the  indoor  bloom  will 
be  ready  to  fall  back  upon.  Plants  that  are  full 
of  free  young  shoots  should  be  in  a  house  or  pit, 
where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  where 
the  ^growth  can  be  encouraged.  Where  an  un- 
broken succession  of  Roses  is  required  all  the  year 
round,  and  there  are  one  or  two  sufficiently  roomy 
houses  devoted  exclusively  to  them,  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  plants  that  will  give  relays  to 
bloom  in  succession,  a  little  more  warmth  may 
be  applied  to  the  earliest  set,  and  also  enough  to 
those  that  are  to  immediately  succeed  them.  By 
this  means  the  latter  will  kesp  moving  more  freely, 
which  is  desirable,  for  though  the  buds  that  have 
set  out-of-doors  will  make  acceptable  flowers,  still 
they  will  not  be  equal  in  size  and  quality  to  those 
that  are  produced  from  growth  that  is  made  under 
glass.  When  housing  the  stock,  each  plant  should 
be  closely  examined  to  see  that  it  is  free  from 
mildew,  aphides,  and  red  spider,  which,  if  present, 
must  be  destroyed  at  once,  as  if  allowed  to  remain 
after  the  plants  are  housed,  the  insects,  as  also 
the  vegetable  parasite,  will  so  increase  as  to  be 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  afterwards. 

BonvABDlAS. — Where  cut  flowers  are  required  in 
quantity,  it  Is  necessary  to  look  well  ahead  to  have 
the  necessary  supply  coming  on  in  regular  succes- 
sion. This  is  specially  requisite  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  daily  decrease  of  light  and  solar 
warmth  causes  everything  to  grow  slowly.  To  have 
Bouvardias  in  a  condition  that  will  enable  them  to 
keep  on  producing  fully-developed  flowers  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  require  to  have  more  heat  than 
a  greenhouse  affords.  Even  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  are  wanted  to  bloom  late  in  winter  after  the 
earliest  are  over,  they  must  have  enough  warmth  to 
keep  them  moving  slowly,  as  if  they  get  into  a  stag- 
nant state  the  llower-buds  that  are  already  formed 
dwindle  away,  and  no  more  will  be  produced  until 
new  growth  is  made  under  the  influence  of  a  brisk 
heat.  Plants  that  have  been  well  managed,  and 
that  are  sufficiently  furnished  with  strong  shoots 


12  inches  or  15  inches  long,  will  give  many  more 
flowers  than  the  weak-branched,  over-stopped  ex- 
amples that  are  usually  met  with,  which,  after 
bearing  a  meagre  crop  of  flowers,  have  not  enough 
vigour  in  them  to  yield  the  requisite  snccessional 
bloom.  This  applies  to  the  stronger-growing  va- 
rieties, that  make  much  longer  and  stouter  shoots 
than  B.  Vreelandi,  which  is  naturally  a  dwarf, 
weak-growing  kind.  This  sort  is  better  adapted  for 
ordinary  decorative  use  than  for  the  production  of 
flowers  for  cutting.  The  plants  that  are  now  kept 
in  genial  warmth  with  a  view  to  their  present  flower- 
ing should  have  a  position  well  up  to  the  glass  in  a 
house  or  pit  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
light.  When  so  treated  the  flowers  have  more  sub- 
stance in  them,  and  will  keep  up  correspondingly 
better  when  they  are  cut.  Manure  water  should  be 
given  once  a  week  ;  this  will  cause  the  later  flowers 
to  come  stronger  and  also  increase  the  quantity. 
Bouvardias,  as  usually  seen,  are  wanting  in  strength, 
through  not  being  sufficiently  supplied  with  liquid 
stimulants  and  with  surface  dressings  of  concen- 
trated manure  during  the  summer  whilst  the  prin- 
cipal growth  is  going  on,  as  well  as  whilst  they  are 
flowering. 

Carnations.— Independently  of  their  agreeable 
perfume,  which  by  many  people  is  preferred  to  that 
of  all  other  flowers.  Carnations  when  well  managed 
are  amongst  the  most  reliable  of  all  flowers  that 
can  be  had  in  winter.  The  length  of  time  that  they 
last  in  water,  and  their  endurance  when  used  for 
personal  wear  in  sprays  and  button -holes,  are  not 
equalled  by  anything  I  can  call  to  mind.  Another 
thing  in  their  favour  is  that  the  bloom  comes  on  In 
gradual  succession,  so  that  there  is  no  glut  at  any 
time,  with  a  corresponding  scarcity  at  others.  The 
plants  that  have  their  flowers  the  most  advanced 
should  now  be  selected  ;  if  the  leading  buds  are 
showing  colour  so  much  the  better,  as  then  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  open 
directly.  They  should  be  put  in  a  house  or  pit 
where  they  can  have  a  night  temperature  of  from 
45°  to  50°  ;  they  should,  if  possible,  be  stood  where 
their  heads  will  be  close  to  the  glass.  Carnations 
are  not  fond  of  much  in  the  way  of  forcing,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  of  the  year ;  but  if  the  plants 
get  plenty  of  light,  it  will  counteract  any  tendency 
that  there  may  be  to  become  drawn.  It  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  this,  for  though  the  first  flowers 
will  open  right  without  the  precaution  named,  to 
have  the  later  blooms  in  good  condition  when  fire 
heat  is  used,  the  plants  must  have  all  the  light  that 
can  be  given  them.  Such  of  the  stock  as  will  be 
required  to  flower  after  the  first  set  is  over  should 
be  kept  cool,  care  being  taken  not  to  crowd  the 
plants  too  closely  together,  or  to  put  them  where 
they  will  be  under  the  shade  of  other  things.  Full 
light  they  must  have  it  they  are  expected  to  bloom 
satisfactorily.  Slow-growing  plants  like  Carnations 
do  not  require,  nor  are  benefited  by,  the  use  of 
mannrial  stimulants  to  the  extent  that  qnick-grow- 
iug  softer- textured  things  like,  but  weak  manure 
water  may  be  given  once  a  fortnight.  Whatever  is 
used  in  this  way  will  be  better  with  a  little  soot  in 
it ;  the  use  of  this  if  there  happens  to  be  any  worms 
in  the  pots  will  cause  them  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face, when  they  can  easily  be  got  rid  of.  Keep  a 
look  out  for  aphides  and  mildew.  The  aphides  will 
not  now  increase  as  fast  as  they  do  earlier  in  the 
season,  but,  nevertheless,  if  present  they  soon 
injure  the  leaves.  Mildew  will  spread  apace  and  do 
irreparable  damage. 

Hyacinths. — It  is  now  time  to  pot  bulbs  of  the 
large-flowered  Hyacinths  that  are  wanted  to  be  in 
bloom  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If  proper 
judgment  is  exercised  in  choosing  early  sorts  for 
flowering,  with  others  to  succeed  them  that 
have  a  disposition  to  bloom  later,  the  requisite 
succession  would  be  kept  up  without  difficulty. 
Where  room  is  an  object,  two  or  three  bulbs  may 
be  put  in  a  pot  that  is  not  more  than  one  size 
larger  than  is  generally  used  for  one  bulb.  A  (J-inch 
pot  will  be  large  enough  for  two  or  three  bulbs  if 
the  soil  that  is  used  is  naturally  of  good  quality  and 
well '  enriched  with  rotten  manure.  The  quality 
of  the  soil  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  flowering 
of  Hyacinths  than  the  quantity  that  is  given  them. 


In  potting,  avoid  the  extremes  of  putting  the  bulba 
in  too  deep  and  of  leaving  them  too  far  above  the 
soil.  After  potting,  they  are  best  in  the  open  air. 
Let  the  plunging  material,  whether  this  is  fine  coal 
ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  be  deep  enough  so  that 
there  will  be  several  inches  of  it  beneath  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots,  so  as  to  keep  out  worms,  and  3  inches 
or  4  inches  over  the  top ;  without  this  the  roots, 
instead  of  entering  the  soil,  will  be  in  danger  of 
raising  the  bulbs  above  it. 

Polyanthus  Nakoissus.— A  sufficient  number 
of  bulbs  of  these  sweet-scented  plants  should  now 
be  potted.  Three  of  these  also  may  be  put  in  each 
pot.  So  managed,  when  the  plants  are  required 
for  greenhouse  or  room  decoration,  they  make  a 
better  display  than  when  only  one  or  two  are  grown 
together.  A  sufficient  supply  of  the  earliest  sorts, 
including  the  Paper-white  variety,  should  be  grown 
for  forcing. 

Eaely  Tulips. — For  cutting,  these  small  early 
Tulips  are  even  more  useful  than  Hyacinths.  Three 
or  more  bulbs  may  be  put  in  a  pot,  or  if  room  in 
the  forcing  pit  is  limited,  the  bulbs  may  be  put  1 
inch  or  2  inches  apart  in  shallow  boxes,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  near  opening  they  may  be  potted. 
If  reasonable  care  is  taken,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
roots  in  moving  them,  the  flowers  vrill  receive  no 
check  through  potting.  One  advantage  attending 
Tulips  being  treated  in  this  way  is,  that  in  potting 
them  those  that  have  their  flowers  equally  advanced 
can  be  put  together  in  each  pot. 

Crocuses  and  Snowdrops. — A  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  these  useful  bulbs  should  also  be  potted. 
Few  flowers  are  more  acceptable  than  Snowdrops, 
and  being  naturally  amongst  the  earliest  to  bloom 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  them  in  early.  The 
principal  thing  with  them,  as  with  other  hardy 
bulbs  that  are  to  be  flowered  in  heat,  is  to  pot  suffi- 
ciently early  for  them  to  make  plenty  of  roots  before 
heat  is  applied.  Strong  roots  should  be  used ;  ten 
or  a  dozen  may  be  put  in  a  6-inch  pot ;  of  Crocuses, 
when  the  bulbs  are  large,  half  a  dozen  will  be 
enough  in  a  pot  of  the  above  size.  In  potting 
Crocuses  with  a  view  to  the  roots  being  of  further 
use  when  planted  out  of  doors  in  spring  after  they 
have  flowered,  the  corms  should  be  put  half  way 
down  in  the  pots  so  as  to  admit  of  the  young  ones 
that  are  formed  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  old 
ones  having  sufficient  depth  of  soil. 

Potting  soils. — The  present  is  the  best  time  in 
the  year  for  getting  in  loam  and  peat.  It  is  not 
well  to  dig  the  turf  too  thin  or  have  it  much  thicker 
than  the  roots  of  the  Ferns  or  Grasses  have  pene- 
trated; 5  inches  or  (i  inches  in  thickness  is  gene- 
rally about  right,  varying  it  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  Potting  soils  are  much  better  in  the 
open  air  than  under  cover,  except  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  get  them  dry  enough  before  using.  Stack 
them  ridge  fashion,  so  that  the  water  will  be  thrown 
ofl^.  T.  B. 


Propagating. 


CRAT-iiGUS  L-ELANDI. — This  variety  of  the  Fire 
Thorn  (C.  Pyracantha)  can  be  increased  from 
cuttings  more  readily  than  any  other  Thorn  that  I 
am  acquainted  with ;  and  this  mode  of  propagation 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  then  possible  to  select 
only  the  very  best  form  to  propagate  from.  If, 
however,  a  number  of  plants  are  raised  from  seeds, 
the  chances  are  that  a  certain  amount  of  variation 
will  exist  among  the  progeny,  and  perhaps  some 
will  be  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view  inferior 
to  the  parent.  Cuttings  formed  of  the  shoots  about 
5  inches  or  6  inches  long  and  dibbled  into  pots  of 
sandy  soil  will.  In  a  close  frame,  strike  between 
now  and  the  spring,  but  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  take  the  cuttings  is  about  midsummer,  as  they 
then  strike  in  a  short  space  cf  time.  In  proof  of 
this  I  may  mention  that  a  quantity  put  in  at  that 
time  of  the  year  are  now  not  only  rooted,  but 
potted  into  small  pots  ready  for  planting  out  in  the 
spring.  One  great  consideration  to  be  borne  in 
mind  when  selecting  an  ordinary  garden  frame  in 
which  cuttings  are  to  be  kept  during  the  winter 
is  to  see  that  it  is  in  a  thoroughly  well  drained  spot, 
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as  if  too  damp,  the  heavy,  stagnant  atmosphere 
therein  will  canse  many  of  the  cuttings  to  decay. 
If  possible  the  pots  should  be  stood  on  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes,  as  it  seems  to  prevent  worms  entering 
the  pots  as  well  as  of  ensuring  thorough  drainage. 

Aenebia  echioides  (the  Prophet  Flower).— 
This  highly  ornamental  herbaceous  perennial  is 
readily  increased  by  cutting  up  the  thick  fleshy 
roots  into  pieces  3  inches  or  4  inches  long.  Put 
them  into  pans  of  sandy  soil.  They  should  be 
inserted  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  and  at  such  a 
depth  that  the  upper  part  of  the  root  is  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Early  in  the  spring  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  put  in  the  cuttings,  but 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  any  plant  that  is  moved 
during  the  winter  to  take  off  a  root  or  two  for 
propagating  if  required. 

Begonia  socoteana. — Around  the  base  of  this 
Begonia,  which  is  now  in  active  growth,  are  formed 
small  bulb-like  masses,  which  are  available  for 
propagating,  as  placed  under  conditions  favourable 
to  growth  they  form  roots  of  their  own.  T. 


added  some  sharp  sand,  should  consist  of  about 
equal  parts  peat  and  loam,  broken  up  somewhat 
roughly.— W.  H.  G. 


Ferns. 


W.    H.    GOWEE. 


STENOSEMIA  AURITA. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  Acrostichoid  section 
of  Ferns,   and  accords   most   closely  with  the 
genus    Polybotrya,    from    which,    however,   it 
differs  in  having  an  erect  instead  of  a  creeping 
srowth,  and  in  one  or  two  other  minor  points. 
This  genus  contains  only  the  species  here  named, 
and  this  is  an   exceedingly  handsome,  dwarf- 
growing,  warm-house  Fern,  which,  although  it 
has  now  been  in  cultivation  for  very  many  years, 
has  always  remained  a  rare  plant  in  collections. 
The  fronds  rise  from  an  erect  caudel  or  short 
stem,  and  are  of  two  kinds.     The  fertile  ones 
are  more  erect  than  the  barren ;  they  are  divided 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  but  the  divisions 
in  the  fertile  fronds  are  reduced  to  narrow  seg- 
ments entirely  covered  with  sori.     Although  the 
sori  are  produced  in  such  a  prolific  manner,  I 
have  never  been  very  successful  in  raising  the 
variety  from   spores.      The  barren  fronds  are 
temately-pinnate  ;  when  strong,  some  18  inches 
high,  and  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  wide  at  the 
base.    The  pinnte  are  deeply  lobed  and  of  a  deep 
green  in  colour,  and  near  the  base  of  the  lower 
pinnfe  there  are  usually  one  or  two  viviparous 
buds,  and  from  these  I  have  been  successful  in 
obtaining  more  young  plants  than  from  spores. 
In  the  matter  of  propagating  this  plant,  I  have 
usuaUy  jiegged   the  viviparous  portion  of  the 
frond  on  to  a  pot  of  soil  properly  prepared,  and 
when  the  little  bud  is  rooted  into  the  soil  and  has 
begun  to  grow  the  frond  may  be  liberated,  and 
will  not  have  suffered  much  injury.     The  fertile 
frond  is  sometimes  partially  developed  into  a 
barren  one,  and  the  apical  portions  only  become 
fertile.     In  this  state  the  plant  assumes  a  very 
unique  and  handsome  appearance  ;   but  in  all 
stages  it  is  a  real  gem  and  worthy  of  every  atten- 
tion.    The  fertile  fronds  are  not  long-lived,  and 
die  away  after  a  little  time,  but    the    barren 
ones  are  evergreen.     It  is  a  native  of  the  island 
of  .Java. 

The  Japanese  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  java- 
cica). — This  species  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  the 
Holloway  Nursery,  where  a  very  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Oamundas  is  maintained.  It  is  a  plant 
of  tufted  growth,  and  the  fronds  attain  a  height 
of  from  1  foot  to  3  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  about 
1  foot ;  the  fronds  leilher/  io  texture,  the  lower 
pinna;  and  someiimes  the  central  ones  being 
contracted  and  fertile.  It  is  an  evergreen  species 
of  great  beauty.  This  species,  with  O.  Claytoniana 
and  0.  bipinnata,  forms  the  genus  Plenasium  of 
Presl.  It  is  a  strong-growing  variety  and  requires 
ample  root  room,  and  the  soil,  to  which  should  be 


AETHROPTERIS  TENELLA. 
This  is  the  Polypodium  tenellum  of  Forst  and  the 
Arthropteris  filipes  of  Moore,  who  at  the  time  he 
wrote  of  it  did  not  recognise  it  as  the  already  de- 
scribed plant  of  Forst.    As  a  genus,  Arthropteris  is 
distinguished    from     Polypodium    by    its    jointed 
fronds  and  pincfe,  and  by  its  almost  terminable 
sori,  but  I  here  wish  to  recommend  it  to  Fern 
growers  as  a  basket  plant,  or,  what  is  preferable,  a 
climbing  Fern.    It  would  appear  to  be  a  very  com- 
mon kind  in   New  Zealand,  for  I  always  get  it 
amongst  consignments  from  friends  resident  there, 
who  tell  me  it  grows  to  considerable  size,  climbing 
to  the  tops  of  lofty  trees,  and  draping  their  stems 
with  a  beautiful  verdure,  so  that  it  will  thrive  well 
in  a  cool  fernery  in  this  country.    The  plant  also 
appears  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  all  probability  plants  de- 
rived from  these  sources  will  be  found  to  require 
more  warmth  than  those  of  New  Zealand  origin.    It 
is  also  a  native  of  Norfolk  Island  and  Australia. 
The  plant  was  introduced  to  cultivation  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  but  has  never  prospered  much  in 
the  hands  of  Fern  growers,  and  it  never  appears  to 
assume  a  robust  habit,  such  as  one  would  expect 
from  a  lofty  climbing  plant;  hence,  in  very  few 
gardens  has  it  been  seen  in  its  full  beauty.    It  is 
usually  to  be  seen  with  slender,  creeping  rhizomes 
and  diminutive  fronds  an  inch  or  two  high,  more  or 
less  irregularly  divided,  whilst  in  New  Zealand  it 
climbs  by  its  creeping  rhizome,  which  is  densely 
scaly,  and  the  pendent  fronds  are  pinnate,  from 
1   foot  to  18  inches  long,  and  from  4  inches  to 
6  inches  broad,  the  pinnaa  being  linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  and  of  a  bright,  cheerful,  green  colour. 
A.  obliterata  is  another  plant  nearly  related  to  the 
preceding,  which  has  been    mismanaged   in    our 
gardens  and  misunderstood.     Although  an  inha- 
bitant of  our  gardens  for  many  years,  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  a  mature  state.    I  believe  the  plant  was  in- 
troduced many  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of 
Clapton,  and  it  found  its  way  into  commerce  under 
the  name  of  Lindssaa  Lowi,  but  what  claim  it  has  to 
the  title  of  Lindiiti  I  fail  entirely  to  understand. 
It  has  also  been  called  Polypodium  obliteratum, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
indusium,  and  it  has  been  called  Nephrolepis  ra- 
mosa  and  N.  obliterata  by  some.    In  a  young  state 
the  plant  develops  its  pinnae    on  one  side  of    the 
mid-rib  only,  but  when  mature  its  fronds  attain  a 
length  of  from  12  inches  to  18  inches,  and  a  breadth 
of  6  inches  or  more.    The  pinnaj  are  obtusely  lobed 
on  the  edge,  and  suddenly  contracted  into  a  tail- 
like point  at  the  apex.     It  has  suffered  from  the 
too  anxious  care  of  the  cultivator,  and  has  usually 
been  coddled  under  a  bell-glass  or  in  a  Wardian 
case,  which  treatment  has  tended  to  keep  it  in  the 
immature  state.     It  appears  to  be  scattered  over 
the  islands  of  the  Malay  Seas,  and  requires  strong, 
moist  heat  to  develop  its  beauties.  W.  H.  G. 


which  I  infer  that  a  repetition  of  the  fallacious 
tale  is  abroad  again.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is  de- 
cumbent, and  clothed  somewhat  thickly  with 
woolly  hairs,  and  this,  if  deprived  of  all  its  fronds, 
saving  four  to  serve  as  legs,  and  reversed,  presents 
some  rude  resemblance  to  an  animal,  which,  how- 
ever, is  very  much  smaller  than  a  lamb,  and  to  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous  is  a  great  prize.  Cibotium 
Barometz,  as  an  evergreen  cool  house  Fern,  is  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance  to  the  amateur,  as  it  is 
robust  and  hardy  in  constitution.  Its  fronds,  vary- 
ing from  3  feet  to  8  feet  in  length,  are  somewhat  tri- 
angular in  shape.  They  are  of  a  rich  deep  green 
colour  on  the  upper  side,  whilst  beneath  they  are  of 
a  glaucous  hue.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  had  become  tolerably 
plentiful  in  cultivation. — W.  H.  G. 


Japan  Tree  Ferns. — There  recently  came  to 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris'  sale  rooms  a  quantity 
of  ADgr.tecum  falcatum  and  Aerides  japonicum 
fastened  upon  pieces  of  Tree  Fern,  which  had 
apparently  been  sawn  out  of  large  stems.  Upon 
my  expressing  a  doubt  of  their  having' come  direct 
from  Japan  upon  these  Tree  Ferns,  I  was  told  that 
hundreds  of  Tree  Ferns  grew  in  Japan.  Of  this  I 
was,  and  am  still  ignorant,  as  I  do  not  know  what 
species  or  number  of  species  can  be  so  plentiful  in 
that  country.  Being,  however,  always  anxious  to 
learn,  will  some  reader  of  The  Garden  kindly 
say  what  are  the  Tree  Ferns  of  Japan  ?  It  is 
strange  we  have  never  had  any  imported,  as  they 
would  add  materially  to  the  embellishment  of  our 
open-air  ferneries ;  in  fact  we  want  them  ;  and  I  am 
sure  if  anyone  would  only  introduce  some  hardy 
Tree  Fern  stems,  they  would  find  a  ready  sale. 

The  Tartarian  Lamb  (Cibotium  Barometz). 
— Daring  the  past  week  I  have  had  several  appli- 
cations for  information  respecting  this  plant,   by 
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AQUJLEGIA  STUARTL* 

In  May,  1880,  having   plants  of  Aquilegia 
glandulosa  (Grigor),  as  sent  out  in  1848,  and 
also  Aquilegia  Witmanni  in  pots  and  in  flower 
at  the  same  time,  I  fertilised  a  flower  of  that 
variety  with  the  poUon  from  A.  glandulosa. 
A  pod  was  gathered  in  less  than  a  month  and 
the  seed  sown  at  once.     Seven  plants  lived 
to  be  planted  out  on  a  sheltered  border  in  the 
autumn.     I  had  almost  forgotten  their  exist- 
ence, till  about  the  end  of  May  in  the  follow- 
ing  year    a   friend   who   was    staying  here, 
on  looking  round  before  breakfast,  came  on 
the  first  open  bloom  on  one  of  these  plants. 
IIo  asked  me  where  the  plant  came  from,  as 
tlie  flower  was  the  finest  he  had  seen.    Before 
referring  to  my  notebook,  I  could  not  inform 
him,  but  that  they  were  seedlings  I   knew 
quite  well.     The  seven  plants  all  bore  flowers 
identically  the  same,  the  top  blooms  measur- 
ing 4  inches  and  more  across.     The  follow- 
ing  season   I   took    up   a   quantity   of    the 
flowers    to   a   meeting   of   the   Berwickshire 
Naturalist  Club,  and  showed  them  to  the  late 
Professor  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh  University, 
and  Mr.  John  Sadler,  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and  many  other   com- 
petent judges,  who  all  considered  A.  Stuarti 
a  first-rate  novelty,  and  it  was  then  and  there 
named  by  Professor  Balfour.     The  original 
A.  glandulosa  I  have  grown  on  and  ofi'  for 
forty  years.     It  is  a  notoriously  shy  flowerer, 
and  we  used  many  years  ago  to  consider  it  a 
triumph  to  get  it  to  display  its  beauty  at  all. 
All  I  claim  for  A.  Stuarti  is  that  it  is  an  im- 
proved form  of  A.  glandulosa,  refined  in  col- 
our, free-flowering,  yevj  large,  and  attractive. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  flowers  three  weeks  be- 
fore other  Columbines,  and  always  comes  true 
from  seeds.     It  does  not,  however,  succeed  in 
every  place,  as  I  know  persons  who  tell  me 
they  cannot  flower  it.     After  several  years' 
e.xperience  in  growing  and  rearing  the  plant, 
I  recommend  that  a  bed  be  trenched  2  feet  deep 
and  well  enriched  below,  and  that  the  seed  be 
sown  thinly  in  rows,  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
remain  where  they  are  to  stand.     The  plants 
may  be  thinned  if  necessary  to  8  inches,  and 
allow  a  foot  between  the  rows.     In  process  of 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moou,  from  flowers 
aont  by  Dr.  Stuart,  ChimBide,  N. B.,  June  1,  ISSS.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severoyns. 
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time  the  fine  foliage  wiU  cover  the  entire  bed 
and  there  will  be  abundance  of  flowers  on 
moderate-sized  stems.  With  a  little  well- 
rotted  manure  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  autumn, 
the  plants  improve  in  vigour  every  season,  and 
a  three-year-old  bed  here  this  spring  with 
thousands  of  blue  and  white  ilowers  was  a 
sight  to  see.  The  specimens  sent  to  the 
editor  of  The  Garden  were  taken  at  random 
from  this  bed.  Charles  Siuart,  M.D. 
Hillside,  Ghirnside,  N.B. 


Fruit  Garden. 


APRICOTS. 

To  a  great  many  people  the  failure  of  the  Apri- 
cot crop  19  always  a  source  of  disappointment, 
because  it  ia  a  fruit  that  is  greatly  esteemed. 
Apricot  jam  is  the  choicest  of  all  our  preserves, 
and  as  a  dessert  fruit,  a  well-ripened  Apricot  is 
generally  preferred  before  other  stone  fruits. 
Judging  from  the  fruit  reports  and  the  com- 
plaints of  gardening  friends,  Apricots  have 
generally  failed  this  year,  and  even  in  favoured 
spots  where  the  trees  set  a  good  crop,  the  fruit 
has  failed  to  ripen  satisfactorily,  the  slightest 
crack  or  damage  caused  by  insects  resulting  in 
decay  before  it  was  nearly  ripe,  thus  showing 
the  Apricot  to  be  a  lover  of  the  sun.  The 
evenly  ripened  fruit  of  last  year,  when  we  were 
favoured  with  plenty  of  simshine,  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  tough,  insipid  examples  we  have 
had  to  rest  contented  with  this  season.  It  is  a 
pity  this  delicious  fruit  is  so  capricious  under 
culture  in  this  country,  no  fruit,  perhaps,  being 
more  particular  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 
A  rather  light  loam  on  a  gravelly  subsoil 
apparently  suits  it  best,  whilst  if  the  soil  is 
naturally  very  heavy  no  amount  of  correction 
seems  to  entirely  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the 
Apricot.  The  trees  from  a  young  state  are 
subject  to  gumming  and  the  loss  of  branches  to 
such  an  extent,  that  many  cultivators  have 
reluctantly  given  up  the  attempt  to  grow  it. 
The  danger  attending  the  blossoms  from  frost, 
on  account  of  the  early  jjeriod  of  the  year 
in  which  they  open  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  overcome  by  affording  protection  to  the  trees 
at  this  time,  but  this  persistent  gumming  and 
dying  off  of  the  branches  has,  up  to  the  present, 
defied  all  our  efforts.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Apri- 
cot cannot  be  grown  in  heavy  soils  if  they  are 
corrected  with  burnt  earth,  lime,  old  mortar, 
&c.,  but  it  is  often  attended  with  much  dis- 
appointment, as  the  branches  die  off  suddenly 
and  the  tree  is  entirely  ruined,  while  no  amount 
of  filling  up  wUl  maintain  a  respectably  fur- 
nished wall.  When  the  above  difficulty  is 
experienced  to  any  extent,  I  would  recommend 
growing  and  training  the  trees  upon  the  semi- 
cordon  system  in  the  following  manner  ;  Plant 
maiden  trees  on  prepared  cordons  4  feet  apart 
and  train  one  main  stem  obliquely  to  the  waU, 
and  instead  of  spurring  in  closely  allow  shoots  to 
radiate  on  each  side,  laying  in  young  wood 
annually,  as  is  done  with  the  Peach.  By  pur- 
chasing a  few  maiden  trees  every  year  and 
training  them  to  a  piece  of  spare  waU  or  fence, 
or  on  a  warm  piece  of  ground,  training  them 
to  stakes,  they  will  form  a  reserve  from  which 
trees  can  be  drawn  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  losses  on  the  wall.  The  first  and 
most  essential  point  to  be  observed  for  the 
roots  is  a  well  drained  base  ;  therefore  if  the 
subsoil  is  not  naturally  dry  and  porous,  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  make  it  so  and  to 
provide  efficient  drainage.     Although  the  Apri- 


cot delights  in  abundant  supplies  of  water, 
there  must  be  no  stagnation  or  waterlogging, 
especially  during  the  winter  time,  when  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  any  obstruction  to 
the  free  passage  of  water.  A  dressing  of  light 
porous  compost  in  the  autumn  will  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  roots  and  tend  to  keep  the 
border  in  a  more  sound  and  sweet  condition 
than  a  mulching  of  wet  manure. 

The  Apiicot  will  scarcely  bear  any  forcing, 
being  very  impatient  of  artificial  heat,  especiaUy 
when  in  bloom,  and  when  grown  under  glass 
this  is  the  time  when  the  greatest  care  is  needed 
to  secure  a  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  ensure  a  good  supply  of 
fruit  annually  under  careful  management  in  a 
cool  orchard  house,  provision  being  made  for 
warming  the  house  in  case  of  sharp  frost,  but 
fire-heat  should  not  be  used  unless  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  blossoms  being  frozen. 
We  had  some  trees  which  had  been  growing 
here  in  pots  close  upon  twenty  years,  but,  they 
having  become  too  large  for  the  house  and 
somewhat  rough  and  ill-shapen  through  ampu- 
tating diseased  branches,  they  have  been  re- 
placed by  young  trees.  Pot  trees  do  not,  how- 
ever, snSer  so  greatly  from  this  malady  as  those 
grown  outdoors,  the  fact  of  trees  being  grown 
in  pots  for  twenty  years  speaking  for  itself  on 
this  point. 

Apricots  ripened  under  glass  are  certainly 
superior  in  flavour  to  those  grown  outdoors. 
The  fruit  may  not  grow  quite  so  large  as  the 
trees  become  old,  but  what  is  lost  in  size  is 
gained  in  other  ways,  the  fruit  being  clean  and 
more  evenly  ripened,  while  it  is  not  ao  much 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  which  often 
spoil  numbers  of  wall  fruit.  The  details  of 
culture  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of 
other  fruits  grown  in  the  orchard  house.  Fruit- 
ing trees  established  in  pots  can  be  purchased 
and  will  bear  fruit  the  first  year,  or  young 
trees  may  be  potted  up  from  the  open  ground. 
No  return  can  be  expected  from  these  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  with  proper  attention  they  will  soon 
form  fruiting  trees.  In  either  case  they  must 
remain  out  of  doors  until  the  bloom  buds  show 
signs  of  bursting,  when  it  will  not  be  safe  to 
leave  them  outside.  On  being  removed  to  the 
orchard  house,  this  structure  must  have  abun- 
dant ventilation  night  and  day,  excepting  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  close  it  to  exclude  frost. 
Do  not  attempt  to  forward  the  trees  Ln  any  way, 
but  allow  them  to  come  along  as  naturally  as 
possible. 

The  period  of  flowering,  as  I  have  previously 
observed,  is  a  very  critical  time,  the  least  ex- 
citement often  causing  the  blossoms  to  faU  ofl' 
in  profusion  ;  therefore,  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  a  cool, 
airy  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  also  to  assisting 
the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  by  using  a  brush 
and  gently  tapping  the  trees.  In  some  seasons 
a  very  thick  set  will  follow,  and  when  such  is 
the  case,  thinning  must  be  performed  imme- 
diately the  fruit  commences  to  sweU,  doing  it 
with  no  sparing  hand,  as  it  is  easier  to  err  on 
the  side  of  leaving  too  many  than  too  few,  and 
over-cropping  means  inferior  fruit  and  ruin  to 
the  trees.  The  final  thinning  should  take  place 
when  the  fruits  are  the  size  of  marbles.  From 
this  stage  the  trees  will  require  liberal  supplies 
of  water  and  liquid  manure,  often  demanding 
attention  in  this  respect  twice  during  the  day,  and 
if  the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots,  a  circle  of  loam 
and  cow  manure  placed  on  the  rims  of  the  pots 
will  greatly  assist  in  keeping  the  balls  moist. 
After  the  fruit  has  been  all  gathered  the  trees 
had  better  be  removed  outside,  the  same  atten- 
tion being  still  given  to  watering,  not  omitting 


the  liquid  manure.  The  necessary  operations  of 
repotting  and  surface-dressing  should  be  com- 
pleted while  the  leaves  are  still  green,  giving 
young  trees  a  shift  into  pots  only  one  size  larger 
until  the  largest  size  it  is  desirable  to  have  them 
in  is  reached,  when  top-dressing  will  have  to  be 
depended  upon  for  providing  the  roots  with  a 
little  fresh  run  annually.  If  stopping  the  shoots 
has  been  rightly  attended  to,  very  little  pruning 
will  be  required,  but  if  the  knife  has  to  be  used 
this  is  the  best  time  to  do  it,  as  gumming  is  less 
likely  to  follow  autumn  than  spring  pruning. 
The  trees  can  then  be  placed  on  a  piece  of 
ground,  where  the  pots  can  be  protected  from 
frost  by  a  covering  of  leaves,  and  here  remain 
until  the  time  arrives  for  removing  them  inside 
again. 

The  following  varieties  I  have  found  succeed 
well  under  pot  culture  :  Early  Moorpark,  Early 
Peach  (Oullins),  Hemskirk,  Kaisha  (the  fruit  of 
this  variety  is  rather  small,  but  the  flavour  is 
deUcious),  Large  Early,  Musch-Musch  (a  small 
fruit,  remarkably  sweet  and  melting ;  worth 
growing  on  this  account  as  a  pot  tree).  Peach, 
Royal,  and  St.  Ambroisa  (a  large  Apricot  of 
great  merit).  For  walls.  Royal,  Hemskirk,  New 
Large  Early,  Shipley's,  and  Powell's  Late. 

A.  Barker. 


Grapes  cracking.— Surely  "X."  must  have 
misunderstood  what  1  wrote  upon  this  subject.  If 
he  will  again  refer  to  the  article  which  he  criticisep, 
he  will  find  that  instead  of  condemniDg  the  exten- 
sion of  lateral  growth  I  considered  it  beneficial,  if 
undue  crowding  was  avoided.  Again,  in  reference 
to  large  berries  cracking,  "  X."  will  find  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  "  Although  cracking  is  often  pro- 
duced by  a  check  in  the  growth  of  the  berries,  it  is 
more  often  caused  by  a  too  humid  state  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  and  insufficient  ventila- 
tion." It  must  be  evident  to  "  X."  to  what  I  attri- 
bute the  cracking  of  large  ben ies,  certainly  not  a 
check  in  the  growth,  because  as,  he  truly  remarks, 
it  so  the  berries  would  never  increase  in  size. — 
A,  Babkek. 

Gathering  Apples  and  Pears.— This  season 
the  late  kinds  will  be  longer  than  usual  in  ripening, 
and  special  care  should  be  taken  that  the  best  keep- 
ing kinds,  such  as  the  Blenheim,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Alfriston  and  Wellington,  are  not  gathered 
too  soon.  If  they  are  their  value  will  be  much  re- 
duced, as  a  shrivelled  Apple  is  not  worth  much,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  j  ust  as  forcibly  to  Pears.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  determine  when  Apples  and  Pears 
are  fit  to  gather.  There  are  indicatioEis  in  the  tree  it- 
self, in  its  foliage  and  general  appearance,  which  tell 
the  person  of  experience  and  observation  when  to 
gather ;  but  apart  from  that  the  novice  need  not 
err.  If  the  frnit  be  lifted  up  from  its  suspended 
position  to  the  horizontal,  so  that  a  little  gentle 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  stalk,  and  the 
Apple  or  Pear  readily  separates  from  the  tree,  then 
the  fruit  is  fit  to  gather ;  but  if  more  pressure  than 
is  given  by  merely  changing  the  position  of  the  fruit 
is  required  to  effect  a  separation,  then  the  fruits 
should  not  be  gathered,  as  they  are  not  ready. 
When  a  Pear  or  Apple  is  quite  lit  to  gather  the 
seeds  or  pips  change  colour,  and  are  either  quite 
black  or  a  rich  mahogany-brown.  Fruits  which  are 
expected  to  keep  must  be  handled  with  care,  as  if 
braised  or  damaged  the  fruit  of  an  Apple  or  Pear 
will  not  keep,  and  its  decay  may  affect  others.  It 
is  best  to  sort  the  fruits  on  the  tree  when  they  are 
small,  so  that  when  they  come  to  maturity  there  are 
no  seconds,  but  all  are  prime  fruit.  But  in  the  case 
of  standard  trees  this  cannot  be  done  ;  but  all  trees 
of  a  manageable  size  should  be  relieved  of  all  in- 
ferior fruit  not  later  than  the  month  of  July.  Where 
this  has  been  omitted  the  sorting  must  be  done  in 
the  fruit  room,  the  inferior  samples  being  placed  on 
one  side  for  cider-making  or  for  other  uses,  and 
only  the  best  packed  carefully  away  for  use  when 
the  season  comes  round.  The  fruit  should  remain 
for  a  time  on  the  shelves  till  the  fermentation  is 
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over,  and  then  such  valuable  Apples  as  Orange  Pip- 
pin and  Blenheim  should  be  wrapped  in  paper  and 
packed  away  carefully  in  drawers  and  boxes  or 
barrels.  Such  kinds  as  Court  Pendu  Plat,  which 
are  always  difficult  to  keep,  I  have  seen  turn  very 
fresh  out  of  a  barrel  which  has  been  standing  in  a 
cool  cellar  all  winter. — Field. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY  AS  A  PYRAMID. 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  at  least  of  our  most  de- 
licious and  wholesome  cultivated  fruits  is  indigenous 
to  Britain.  Such,  however,  is  the  case  as  regards 
the  Gooseberry,  and  a  recent  writer  in  Thb  Gaeden 
has  justly  observed  that  the  Gooseberry  deserves  a 
much  higher  position  than  it  has  at  present. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  comparatively 
cool  and  moist  atmosphere  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England  and  in  Scotland  the  Gooseberry  attains 
greater  perfection  than  it  does  in  the  more  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  south  and  eastt  rn  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  Gooseberry,  however,  can  with  ordinary 
attention  be  successfully  grown  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  The  plant  is  not  particular  as  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  although 
the  better  the  soil  the  more  abundant  will  be  the 
fruit.  Lancashire  and  other  paits  of  the  north  of 
England  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  this  fruit,  but  what  are  known  as 
the  Lancashire  varieties  are  more  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  weight  than  for  fine  quality,  which 
is  most  frequently  found  in  varieties  of  medium 
size.  In  most  gardens  the  Gooseberry  is  grown  in 
the  form  of  a  somewhat  low  bush,  and  in  some 
instances  these  are  not  subjected  to  any  regular 
pruning.  This  system,  however  (if  system  it  can  be 
called),  can  hardly  be  recommended,  as  in  a  few 
years  the  shoots  become  so  crowded,  that  light  and 
air  are  to  a  great  extent  excluded  from  the  fruit, 
which  IS  consequently  neither  of  such  a  good  colour 
nor  flavour  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  while 
from  the  densely  crowded  state  of  the  bushes  it 
becomes  exceedingly  ditficult  to  gather  the  fruit. 
It  is  consequently  advisable  to  annually  prune  the 
bushes  more  or  less  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
The  Gooseberry  is  also  adapted  to  other  methods  of 
training,  such  as  upon  the  surface  of  a  north  or 
west  wall,  and  the  fruit  of  such  varieties  as  Red 
Warrington  when  thus  treated  will  keep  in  very 
good  condition  untU  late  in  November.  It  may 
also  be  grown  in  the  form  of  standards  with  stems 
of  any  desired  length.  The  most  satisfactory 
method,  however,  of  growing  the  best  varieties  of 
this  really  useful  and  delicious  fruit  is  in  the  form 
of  pyramids,  and  these  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  be 
very  effective,  such  as  forming  lines  on  each  side  of 
a  long  walk  or  otherwise  forming  a  plantation  of 
any  desired  form  or  extent.  The  land  should  be 
properly  prepared,  as  the  trees  are  likely  to  occupy 
the  same  for  many  years;  consequently  it  should  be 
deeply  trenched  and  enriched  with  suitable  soil  or 
manure. 

The  plants  should  stand  not  less  than  C,  feet  or 
7  feet  apart.  Place  where  each  tree  is  to  go  a 
strong  stake,  or,  what  is  better.  Larch  po8ts,and  well 
char  the  point  of  each.  To  give  additional  strength, 
a  strong  wire  may  be  made  to  extend  from  the  top 
of  one  post  to  that  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  Early 
in  autumn  or  in  spring  a  healthy  Gooseberry  tree 
should  be  planted  against  each  post,  and  from  each 
plant  four  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
should  be  secured  to  the  stakes.  From  these  lead- 
ing shoots  lateral  branches  should  be  allowed  to 
extend, and  thus  the  pyramidal  form  may  gradually 
be  obtained.  Some  varieties,  it  is  true,  more  readily 
assume  this  form  than  others,  but  all  of  them  may 
with  httle  trouble  be  made  to  do  so.  On  account 
of  the  natural  curve  in  the  branches  of  the  Red 
Warrington,  it  assumes  the  pyramidal  form  more 
readily  than  most  other  varieties,  and  this  kind  is 
one  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  of  Goose- 
berries. There  are  other  varieties  which  ripen  early 
and  of  equally  good  flavour,  but  as  lists  of  these 
have  been  recently  given  in  The  Gabdbn  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them  here.  p.  G. 

Figs  in  the  open  air.— Although  the  summer 
was  cold  and  cheerless  the  crop  of  Figs  which  ripened 


in  the  open  air  on  the  south  coast  was  not  only  a  good 
one,  but  was  quite  as  early  as  that  in  summers  of 
much  greater  heat  than  the  one  just  passing  away, 
for  the  only  summer  weather  we  have  had  came  to 
cheer  us  as  the  days  were  rapidly  drawing  in,  and  a 
fine  warm  September  has  worked  wonders  with  out- 
door hardy  Iruits.  Figs  have  ripened  and  been 
very  plentiful,  not  only  on  trees  that  get  the  benefit 
of  a  wall,  but  also  on  those  quite  in  the  open,  for  I 
may  remark  that  the  finest  trees  we  have  in  this 
locality  were  originally  planted  as  wall  trees,  but 
the  walls  being  too  low  and  the  training  neglected, 
they  have  extended  their  branches  in  all  directions, 
and  the  stems  of  many  have  grown  ioto  timber 
size,  while  the  crops  they  bear  are  enormous. 
When  severe  winters  come  round,  only  the  soft,  un- 
ripened  ends  of  the  shoots  are  kiUed  and  the  tree 
itself  only  appears  to  suffer  a  very  temporary  check, 
although  the  crop  for  the  current  year  suffers.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  frost  to  kill  the  wood  of  trees 
that  make  short  stubby  growth,  such  as  those  grow- 
ing in  rather  poor,  hard  soil  produce.  I  think  if 
those  who  grow  Figs  on  a  restricted  wall  space  were 
to  pay  mere  attention  to  curtailing  the  root  run 
and  making  the  soil  very  hard  that  ihey  would 
have  better  results,  as  the  Fig  is  such  a  strong 
rooter  that  it  will  live  and  thrive  where  many  other 
fruit  trees  would  starve.  Some  of  the  old  trees 
here  are  of  the  Brown  Tarkey  and  the  White  Mar- 
seille', but  the  majority  are  the  small  luscious 
treen  Fig  that  must  have  been  more  larfTcly planted 
a  century  ago  than  now,  proving  that  our  fore- 
fathers bei  t  )wed  more  care  on  wall  trees  before  the 
advent  of  cheap  glass  than  has  been  the  case  dur- 
irg  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


STANDARD  APPLES  FOR  BRITAIN. 

1.  ALFRISTON. 

2.  BESS  POOL  (NEW). 

3.  BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 

4.  BRAMLEY'S. 

5.  CLAYGATE  PEARMAIN. 

6.  COX'S  ORANGE  PIPPIN. 

7.  DUTCH  MIGNONNE. 

8.  FLANDERS  PIPPIN. 

9.  LANE'S  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

10.  MERE  DE  MENAGE. 

11.  NORTHERN  GREENING. 

12.  REINETTE  GRISE. 

13.  RIBSTON  PIPPIN. 

14.  STONE'S. 

15.  STURMER  PIPPIN. 

16.  WELLINGTON. 

17.  WINTER  QUEENING. 

Early  Apples.  — Carlisle  Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord 
.SufEcld,  Diiehc.ss  of  Oldenburg,  Devonehire  Quar- 
lendeu,  Irish  Pcacli,  Oslin,  Early  Margaret. 

Fine-flowrered  Apples.— Emperor  Alexander,  Haw- 
thornden,  Lord  SvilBeld,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Blen- 
heim Oranee,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Orange  GoSf,  Kirke's 
Incomparable,  Sharp's. 

Cider  Apples.— Fox-whelp,  Garter  Apple,  Woodcock, 
Rcdstruak,  Underleaf,  Cowarne  Red,  Best  B.iclie, 
Skyrmc's  Kernel,  Fore.st  Styre,  Dymock  Red,  Jocby 
Crab,  Styre  Wilding,  Eggleton  Styre,  Royal  Wilding, 
Black  Wilding,  Pym  Square,  Mumm's  Red,  Bran  Rose, 
Red  Styic,  Tremletfs  Bitter,  Ellis's  Bitter,  Slack-niy- 
Girdlo,  Pound  Ajiple  or  Sweet  Buckland,  Red  Clusttr, 
Sweet  Albert,  Holmcoto  Sweet,  Cat's-head,  Sweet 
Portng.lI,  Red  Bosbeiry,  White  Bosberry,  Tom  Putt, 
Kingston  Black,  Greasy. 

Little  Apples.  —  Golden  Harvey,  Pearson's  Plate, 
Beaehamwell,  Kcddleston  Pippin,  Ashmead's  Kernel, 
Pine  Golden  Pippin,  Pitmaston  Pine-apple,  Lucombc's 
Pino-apple,  Sam  Votnig,  Ludgcmure  Nonpareil. 

BriB'htly-coloured  Apples.— Incomparable,  Ilanwell 
Sinniiii,',  Cijx'm  Puniona.  lirabant  Bellcflcur,  Bauman's 
Ucd  Itclnettc,  Rynier,  Red  llollandbury,  Alexander, 
Iloary  Morning,  Tom  Putt,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Striped 
licaufin.  Foam's  Pippin,  Cumberland  Fillhaskct, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Worcester  Poarmaiu,  Cellini, 
Adams'  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Red  Astrachan, 
Norfolk  Beaufin. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  year  we 
raised  the  question  of  tlie  needless  number  of 
Apples,  and  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselveB 


to  the  best  kinds  if  we  are  to  have  the  best 
results.  Many  articles  and  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  last  year.  Our  list  stands  as 
above.  The  list  will  always  be  open  to 
improvement,  but  not  to  great  increase  of 
number.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear 
of  or  see  fruits  of  high  merit  not  included 
in  the  above,  also  local  fruits,  of  which  there 
are  probably  some  very  good  ones.  Faults,  too, 
of  any  of  the  above  which  warrant  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  standard  sorts  may  be  con- 
sidered. We  shall  attempt  the  engraving  of 
fair  specimens  of  all  the  series,  but  to  get  them 
well  done  in  photography  is  very  difficult.  The 
minor  lists  will,  we  hope,  be  useful,  as  they  will 
prevent  the  exclusion  of  fruits  with  useful 
secondai'y  qualities.  The  list  is  not,  it  will  be 
seen,  one  for  the  seasons.  The  first  aim  is  to 
fix  attention  on  English  Apples  of  the  highest 
quality  and  able  to  compete  with  those  of  any 
country. 

In  reference  to  The  Garden  list  of  stan- 
dard Apples  (which  should  be  standard  kinds  of 
Apples  to  avoid  confusion  as  to  form  of  tree),  I 
would  not  admit  Reinette  Grise,  because  it  re- 
quires a  good  situation  to  ripen  it  fit  for  table,  and 
is  best  as  a  garden  tree.  Flanders  Pippin  and 
Mere  de  Menage  are  so  much  alike  that  they  are 
frequently  given  as  synonyms.  I  retain  Mere  de 
Menage ;  Stone's  is  not  a  kind  that  makes  a  large 
tree,  and  is  more  adapted  for  garden  culture, 
but  specially  for  grafting  on  old  orchard  trees, 
where  it  soon  becomes  fruitful.  As  a  stan- 
dard it  begins  to  fruit  and  becomes  at  once 
mop-headed.  Bess  Pool  (new)  is  a  good  fruit, 
but  such  a  shy  bearer  that  it  should  not  figure 
in  a  select  list.  Alfriston,  again,  makes  but  a 
small  tree,  and  is  not  a  good  bearer.  As  a  rule 
it  forms  a  sturdy  bush  and  a  fair  horizontal 
tree,  but  as  a  standard  is  not  desirable.  I  am 
doubtful  if  Dutch  Mignonne  will  ripen  in  the 
midlands  or  farther  north.  In  Kent  it  is  fertile 
and  fit  for  table  at  the  end  of  the  season.  In 
the  little  Apples,  you  might  add  Van  Mons 
Reinette  and  Sykehouse  Russet,  as  richly 
flavoured  sorts,and  in  the  highly  coloured  Incom- 
parable is  the  Col.  Vaughan  of  Kent,  and  Han- 
well  Souring  and  Tyler's  Kernel  are  not  usually 
conspicuous  for  colour.  Among  the  early  dessert 
sorts,  I  would  also  include  Kerry  Pippin ;  in  early 
kitchen  sorts.  Lord  Suftield  (for  warm  soils), 
Greaadier,  and  Grosvenor  ;  and  later  on,  Stir- 
ling Castle  and  Ecklinville  cannot  well  be 
omitted,  and  as  an  all-round  early  kitchen 
Apple,  Pott's  Seedling  wiU  take  a  front  place. 

In  addition  to  your  list  reduced  by  me  to 
twelve  kinds,  I  should  add  as  conspicuous  for 
quality  and  quantity  :  Beauty  of  Kent,  Lady 
Henniker,  Brownlee's  Russet,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling,  Mother  Apple,  Margil,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Golden  Spire,  Warner's  King.  These, 
with  the  early  ones  above  named,  will  bring  my 
selection  up  to  thirty,  which  for  most  growers  will 
be  enough  ;  but  there  are  fifty  more  of  high- 
class  quality  which  are  worthy  of  culture,  and 
several  new  kinds,  especially  Lady  Sudeley, 
Bismarck,  American  Wealthy,  the  Swedish 
Okera,  and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  which  will 
surely  become  indispensable. 

My  selection  would  then  be  as  follows: 
For  dessert  use  in  order  of  ripening  —  Irish 
Peach,  Devoushire  l,)uarrenden,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Margil,  Blenlieim  Orange,  Mother  Apple, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  Adams'  Pear- 
main,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Brownlee's  Russet, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Lady  Henniker,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  Sturmer  Pippin.  Blenheim,  Lady 
Henniker  and  Beauty  of  Kent  are  also  good 
cookingkinds.  For  kitchen  use — Lord  Suffield, 
Pott's   Seedling,    Grenadier,    Lord    Grosvenor, 
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Stirling  Caatle,  Eoklinville,  Peasgood's  Nonauch, 
Warner's  King,  Waltham  Abbey,  Golden  Spire, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Winter 
Queening,  Wellington,  Northern  Greening,  and 
Bramley's  Seedling.  Geo.  Bunyard. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Steawbbbkies  in  Pots. 
The  past  fortnight  having  been  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  the  ripening  of  the  crowns,  early  plants 
are  looking  much  better  than  we  a  short  time  ago 
anticipated.  The  plants  are  not  over  large,  but  the 
foliage  is  short  in  the  stalk  and  plentiful,  and  the 
crowns,  mostly  single,  are  plump  and  sufficiently 
advanced  to  warrant  a  good  account  when  they  are 
taken  in  for  forcing.  Very  early  plants  of  Vicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thnry  in  many  gardens  this  past 
spring  did  not  maintain  the  reputation  of  this  ex- 
cellent variety,  but  the  peculiar  summer  of  1887 
being  entirely  at  fault,  I  trust  no  one  has  thought 
of  discarding  it  from  their  earliest  batch.  Want  of 
water  or  premature  ripening  of  the  crowns  and 
roots  in  many  instances,  I  believe,  was  the  whole 
and  sole  cause  of  the  collapse,  but  this  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  case  this  year.  The  plants,  neverthe- 
less, must  have  plenty  of  water  so  long  as  the 
weather  continues  mild,  as  dryness  at  the  root  at 
any  time  is  fatal.  If  wanted  for  early  forcing,  and 
the  plants,  say,  in  5-inch  or  G-inch  pots,  show  signs 
of  going  to  rest,  I  would  suggest  plunging  them  to 
the  rims  in  coal  ashes  or  old  tan  quite  out  in  the 
open  until  they  are  wanted.  In  this  position  they 
will  not  require  frequent  watering,  but  the  pots 
being  intensely  full  of  roots,  the  greatest  danger 
may  be  the  outcome  of  keeping  them  too  dry.  La 
Grosse  Sacree,  by  many  preferred  to  the  preceding, 
we  generally  place  in  6-inch  pots  for  forming  a  very 
close  succession  to  the  first,  not  that  it  is  less 
early,  but,  producing  fewer  and  larger  fruit,  it 
answers  best  for  leading  up  to  midseason  varieties. 
In  all  other  respects  it  is  treated  precisely  as 
Hericart  de  Thury,  and  well  deserves  universal  cul- 
ture, both  in  pots  and  upon  warm  south  borders  in 
the  open  air.  The  main  batch  of  plants,  potted  or 
layered  later  into  larger  pots  and  now  growing  very 
freely,  will  requre  very  careful  watering  for  some 
time  to  come,  as  too  much  may  cause  splitting  of 
the  crowns,  whioh  means  a  number  of  inferior 
trusses  in  lieu  of  one  or  two  good  ones ;  whilst  too 
little  may  produce  a  check  before  the  crowns  are 
perfect.  Kanners,  fortunately,  were  unusually  good 
this  year,  and  the  S  trawberry  plant  being  a  true  lover 
of  dripping  weather,  they  have  gone  on  well  without 
a  single  check,  or  very  much  attention  beyond  re-ar- 
ranging to  let  in  air.  The  time,  however,  is  now  at 
hand  for  pronouncing  them  ripe  and  fit  for  storing, 
and  in  no  way  can  this  process  be  better  facilitated 
than  by  constant  change  of  position— first,  to  pre- 
vent the  crock  roots  from  getting  away ;  and, 
secondly,  to  expose  the  pots  and  crowns  to  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  This  treatment  in  most  gardens 
produces  the  desired  effect,  but  the  few  who  are 
unusually  late  or  lie  low  and  cold  may  give  extra 
impetus  by  ranging  their  plants  in  single  rows  in  a 
warm,  sunny  part  of  the  garden,  u^ing  as  a  founda- 
tion dry  bricks,  tiles,  or  boards.     Next  as  to 

StoTimj  for  the  winter,  a  point  upon  which  I 
touched  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  the 
Strawberry  is  perfectly  hardy  and  requires  perfect 
rest ;  consequently  it  resents  coddling.  Cold,  shal- 
low pits,  it  otherwise  unoccupied,  may  be  filled  with 
the  plants,  which  should  be  well  packed  with 
leaves  to  prevent  severe  frost  from  bursting  the 
pots,  but  the  lights,  unless  the  weather  is  unusually 
wet  and  severe,  will  be  better  off  than  over  them. 
As  few  gardeners  have  many  cold  pits  they  can  give 
up  to  hardy  plants,  temporary  stores  can  be  made 
by  placing  planks  on  edge  about  6  feet  apart  and 
plunging  the  plants  to  their  rims  in  coal  ashes.  A 
few  short  stakes  driven  in  back  and  front  and 
standing  a  foot  above  the  tops  of  the  planks  will 
form  supports  for  a  skeleton  framework  of  laths, 
and  upon  these  mats  or  other  covering  can  be 
placed  in  bad  weather.  In  forming  these  light 
lath  frames,  the  work  should  be  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown 


under  a  heavy  weight  of  snow.  An  indifferent 
store  for  these  plants  is  a  cold,  draughty  house; 
the  worst  of  all  is  a  dry  shelf,  upon  which  the  roots 
require  frequent  supplies  of  water  throughout  the 
winter. 

Figs. 

Whilst  we  are  still  gathering  fine  ripe  fruit  from 
open  walls,  it  is  time  to  see  about  preparing  the 
first  set  of  pot  trees  for  giving  the  early  supply 
next  April.  In  good  ordinary  seasons  we  have 
often  placed  the  pot  trees  for  a  month  or  more 
under  the  protecting  influence  of  a  warm  south 
wall,  but  the  past  has  not  been  one  of  these ;  conse- 
quently the  majority  of  them,  certainly  north  of 
London,  will  still  occupy  their  summer  quarters. 
Potted  on  or  reduced  and  repotted  they  may,  or 
should  have  been,  but,  assuming  that  this  opera- 
tion has  been  delayed,  I  venture  to  say  a  healthy 
tree  in  a  small  pot  well  filled  with  roots,  if 
properly  top-dressed  and  fed,  will  do  better  than  if 
reduced  when  it  is  too  late  for  fresh  roots  to  take 
to  the  new  compost.  Forced  Figs,  above  all  other 
fruit  trees,  being  so  subject  to  troublesome  insects, 
a  complete  clear  out,  scalding  and  cleansing  must 
precede  all  future  operations.  The  trees  now  leaf- 
less, as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  taken  out, 
washed,  tied  and  regulated,  and  placed  in  temporary 
quarters.  If  bug,  no  unlikely  pest,  has  been 
detected,  washing  with  good  insecticides  after  every 
stick  and  tie  have  been  removed  must  be  thorough ; 
if  twice  over  so  much  the  better.  The  surface  soil, 
too,  especially  near  the  stems  must  be  taken  off  and 
replaced  with  fresh  compost.  When  the  glass  and 
woodwork  have  been  well  washed,  and  the  walls 
dressed  with  quicklime,  a  coat  of  good  turps  paint 
must  follow,  that  is  if  the  house  requires  painting, 
otherwise  washing  with  turpentine  alone,  well  work- 
ing it  into  all  holes  and  crevices,  will  answer 
equally  well.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  trees  dry 
solid  pedestals  should  be  built  up  from  the  floor  of 
the  pit,  bricks  being  best,  as  a  course  or  two  can  be 
taken  off  at  any  time  during  the  growing  season 
should  more  head  room  be  required.  Upon  these 
the  pots  may  be  ranged  at  once  or  later  on,  and, 
provided  the  house  is  kept  cool  and  dry,  they  will 
require  no  further  care  until  the  time  arrives  for 
starting. 

Larger  trees  intended  for  succession  having  been 
cleared  of  all  unripe  fruit  also  may  be  cleansed  and 
prepared,  but  having  a  longer  resting  period  before 
them  they  may  still  be  potted  on  or  turned  out,  dis- 
rooted, and  replaced  in  pots  of  the  same  size,  or 
possibly  a  size  larger.  The  Fig  being  so  accom- 
modating and  tenacious  of  life,  I  have  allowed  large 
old  trees  to  remain  for  years  in  the  same  pots,  their 
fertility  increasing  with  age,  and  frequently  others 
have  been  turned  out  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  divested  of 
a  matter  of  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  old  balls, 
roots  included,  and  returned  to  the  same  pots, 
apparently  without  suffering.  The  pots,  I  may  say, 
should  be  quite  clean,  drj,  and  well  crocked,  and 
the  compost,  especially  when  the  plants  have  been 
pared  down,  should  be  thoroughly  rammed  to 
prevent  wa,ter  from  passing  by  the  old  balls. 

Succession  lionses,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted 
out  and  trained  to  wire  trellises,  may  now  be  kept 
dry  and  freely  ventilated  to  harden  and  ripen  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be 
properly  thinned  it  too  numerous  to  let  in  light  and 
air.  If  these  trees  show  the  slightest  tendency  to 
grossness,  they  must  be  root-pruned,  otherwise  they 
will  become  quite  unmanageable  before  the  end  of 
another  season.  The  most  common  cause  of  barren- 
ness or  casting  fruit  is  uncontrolled  root  action,  the 
run  in  most  houses  being  much  larger  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A  cubic  foot  of  border  to  every 
2  yards  of  trellis  is  ample  for  house  trees,  and  this, 
considering  the  quantity  of  warm  liquid  which 
passes  through  it  and  the  free  use  of  fermenting 
material,  is  more  likely  to  make  them  strong  than 
weak.  'The  pit  or  border  area,  in  fact,  well  con- 
creted and  drained,  should  never  be  entirely  filled 
up  with  compost,  but  preferably  each  tree  should 
have  an  allotted  space  bounded  by  boards,  dry 
bricks,  or  turf  walls.  The  last  are  cheapest  and 
best,  as  they  can  be  forked  down  every  autumn  and 
rebuilt  with  new  sods  and  old  lime  mbble,  a  material 


warm,  elastic,  pervious  to  water,  and  quite  rich 
enough.  We  sometimes  see  large  Fig  houses,  or 
rather  the  pits,  divided  and  sub-divided  with  solid 
linch  walls,  through  which  warmth  from  the  fer- 
menting material  does  not  quickly  penetrate. 
Moreover,  being  of  a  cold,  condensing  nature,  the 
compost  is  apt  to  become  wet  and  sour,  a  condition 
most  objectionable  in  the  culture  of  Fig  trees. 

Vines  in  Pots. 

If  anyone  who  could  keep  them  under  glass  has 
been  bold  enough  to  place  early  forcing  canes  out 
of  doors,  he  should  lose  no  time  in  restoring  them 
to  more  genial  quarters.  As  the  strongest  and  best 
Vines  are  often  twisted  and  injured  by  removal 
from  one  place  to  another,  I  would  suggest  the 
immediate  cleansing  and  preparation  of  the  fruiting 
house,  as  it  matters  not  how  soon  they  are  placed 
in  position.  Having  been  divested  of  all  laterals 
from  the  base  up  to  the  probable  pruning  buds  be- 
fore the  main  leaves  fell,  shortening  back  may  be 
deferred  and  regulated  by  the  length  of  trellis  at 
command.  The  pots,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say, 
should  be  washed  and  examined  to  ascertain  that 
worms  have  not  choked  the  apertures  through 
which  all  the  water  must  pass  freely,  and  possibly 
it  may  be  necessary  to  set  the  crock  roots  at  liberty 
by  enlarging  the  latter  with  a  hammer.  Some 
very  good  growers  keep  all  the  roots  confined ; 
others,  after  building  up  dry  brick  pedestals 
capped  with  a  sod  of  turf,  set  the  pots  thereon,  and 
allow  the  young  roots  to  ramify  in  this  diminutive 
larder  richly  stored  with  warm  liquid  on  its  way 
downwards.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  one  thing 
is  certain  :  the  roots  within  the  pots  must  be  kept 
fresh,  bright,  and  active;  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
wet  through  the  most  critical  period  which  inter- 
venes between  starting  and  breaking  into  full  leaf. 
Up  to  this  stage  they  must  have  just  enough  and 
no  more,  but  afterwards  they  will  carry  oS  most 
liberal  supplies  of  water.  Young  stock  struck  last 
spring  should  now  be  placed  against  walls  in  a  cold 
house  or  facing  the  west,  where  they  can  be  made 
secare  from  wind  in  the  open  air.  In  either  situa- 
tion, after  being  properly  moistened  to  keep  the 
roots  right,  the  pots  should  be  well  packed  with  old 
tan  or  Fern  to  protect  them  from  frost  through  the 
winter.  If  any  of  them  are  intended  for  cutting 
down  to  make  the  next  supply  of  fruiting  canes, 
now  is  the  time  to  pick  them  out,  as  none  but  the 
best  with  stout  short- jointed  canes  and  well- 
ripened  base  buds  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
If  not  already  done,  the  Vines  in 

Early  houses  may  now  be  pruned  and  washed 
ready  for  starting.  Once  for  all,  I  may  say  a  good 
start  with  every  part  of  the  structure  sound,  sweet, 
and  free  from  pest  or  parasite,  is  quite  as  impera- 
tive in  the  vegetable  as  it  is  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  ways  and  means  are  patent  to  all  who  love 
cleanliness ;  those  who  do  not,  close  their  ears  to 
advice  and  suffer  accordingly.  When  pruned,  if 
not  previously  top-dressed,  the  borders  may  now  be 
pointed  up,  cleared  of  all  loose  material,  and  very 
lightly  covered  with  fresh  compost,  consisting  of 
good  turf  and  a  liberal  percentage  of  bone-dust. 
Years  ago  the  everlasting  rotten  manure,  a  good 
thing  in  its  place,  was  recommended  for  all  stimu- 
lating purposes,  but  hard,  dry  materials  in  which 
all  the  elements  of  plant  life  are  supposed  to  be 
highly  concentrated  are  now  coming  into  favour. 
Of  these  the  name  is  legion,  but  none,  I  venture  to 
think,  are  safer,  sounder,  and  better  adapted  to 
Grape  culture  than  good,  honest  crushed  bones.  OE 
these,  of  course,  there  are  two  qualities,  the  boiled 
and  the  raw,  each  good  in  their  way  ;  the  first  for 
top-dressing,  potting,  and  quick  action  ;  the  second, 
for  placing  over  the  drainage  and  mixing  with 
the  compost  intended  for  permanent  ^'ine  borders. 
When  these  finely  broken  artificial  manures,  as  they 
are  called,  are  mixed  with  treble  their  weight  of 
good  loam  and  sown  thickly  over  the  surface  of  a 
pot  or  border,  new  roots  spring  into  life  by  the 
thousand,  and  then  comes  the  time  for  giving  the 
draught  of  bright,  clear,  diluted  liquid.  Assuming 
that  the  borders  are  on  the  dry  side,  a  good  water- 
ing should  be  given  before  they  are  top-dressed, 
otherwise  they  will  now  stand  until  the  time  arrives 
for  closing.     From   the  time  the  house   is  ready 
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until  it  is  started,  a  fnll  and  free  circulation  of  air 
should  be  maintained,  and  the  introduction  of 
dangerous  plants  on  no  account  should  be  per- 
mitted. Houses  in  which  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging 
must  now  be  kept  drier  and  somewhat  cooler  than 
hitherto.  The  greatest  danger  here,  especially 
amongst  Hamburghs  and  other  thin-skinned  va- 
rieties, is  damp  or  mould,  which  spreads  rapidly 
and  soon  spoils  the  largest  clusters.  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  with  just  a  taste 
of  gentle  warmth  on  the  pipes  by  day  and  early 
closing  of  the  front  ventilators  to  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  moisture  through  the  night.  The  Grapes, 
of  course,  will  require  looking  over  twice  a  week  for 
decaying  berries,  and  the  laterals  may  still  be  re- 
duced, but  not  to  an  extent  that  will  fully  expose 
black  varieties  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.    White 


all  dry,  thoroughly  watered  with  pure  water.  A 
fine  bright  morning  is  the  best  time  for  watering, 
and  the  better  to  keep  moisture  in  the  border  and 
out  of  the  atmosphere,  a  good  covering  of  old 
Mushroom  manure,  faced  with  clean  straw  or  Fern, 
may  immediately  follow.  All  young  canes,  from 
the  base  to  the  pruning  bud,  should  be  divested  of 
every  bit  of  lateral  nearly  close  to  the  bunch-pro- 
ducirg  buds — that  is,  provided  the  main  leaf  has 
not  been  injured  or  destroyed.  Those  above  the 
pruning  point  may  remain,  care  being  taken  that 
the  foliage  is  not  thick  enough  to  hold  or  condense 
moisture. 

Late  Gbapes 
intended  for  bottling  have  not  had  a  good  summer, 
as  keeping  so  greatly  depends  upon  thorough  ripe- 
ness. Fire  heat  helps  them  to  maturity,  but  nothing 


imperfectly  coloured  will  hardly  finish  well  up  to 
the  foot-stalks;  consequently  they  must  be  expected 
to  shrink;  when  checked  by  November  cold  the 
leaves  fall  from  the  Vines.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
entirely  redeem  the  past,  but  slight  help  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  moderate  surface  waterings 
with  extra  warm  diluted  liquid  or  weak  guano 
water.  A  moderate  quantity  of  lateral  foliage,  too, 
must  be  retained  to  keep  the  sap  in  motion,  and 
the  proper  temperature  with  ventilation  must  be 
secured  by  steady  firing.  When  late  Grapes  are 
quite  ripe  and  the  foliage  begins  to  fall  the  latter 
should  be  picked  up  every  morning,  and  the  better 
to  prevent  dust  from  rising,  all  border  surfaces  may 
be  well  littered  down  with  dry  Bracken.       W.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    GOLDKING. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Contiimcd.) 

Veronica  (Shrubby  Speedwell).— Of  late  years 
the  shrubby  kinds  of  Veronica  from  New  Zea- 


Viburuum  macrocupbiilum. 


sorts  should  have  all  the  sun  they  can  get,  and  then 
they  will  not  be  deficient  in  the  brilliant  amber 
which  fire-heat  never  gives. 

Mi/scat.s,  now  ripe  or  approaching  that  stage,  also 
will  do  with  a  lower  and  drier  temperature,  but 
moderate  fire-heat,  so  long  as  the  leaves  hang  on 
the  Vines,  will  do  good  rather  than  harm.  When 
these  have  fallen,  modern  roofs,  composed  of  large 
thick  squares,  may  require  slight  shade  to  prevent 
fcudden  bursts  of  sun— often  powerful  in  October — 
from  browning  the  upper  sides  of  the  shoulders. 
Two  or  three  folds  of  herring  netting  answer  every 
purpose,  and  give  no  trouble,  as  they  do  not  check 
circulation  or  impede  light.  Now,  for  the  last  time, 
the  internal  borders  should  be  examined,  and  if  at 


can  compensate  for  bright  sun  heat,  as  it  obliges  us 
to  ventilate  freely,  and  all  know  how  much  good 
colour  depends  upon  a  circulation  of  fresh,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  warm  air.  Having  so  frequently 
advised  taking  time  by  the  forelock  by  pushing 
forward  with  fire-heat  in  the  spring,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Grapes  are  now  finishing  well 
and  the  foliage  is  changing  colour.  When  this 
stage  is  reached,  and  danger  from  too  much 
moisture  is  apprehended,  the  laterals  all  over  the 
house  may  be  pretty  freely  shortened  into  the  main 
bnds.  Shoots  minus  clusters  should  be  denuded 
first,  but  the  Grapes  beiog  well  coloured,  a  general 
nmoval  of  growing  points  will  tend  to  rest  and 
ripening   of  the   wcod.     Grapes  still    unripe    and 


Uop-louved  Vine  (Vitis  heterophyUa  liumulifolia). 


land  have  become  an  important  class  of  shrubs 
in  mild  districts,  wliere  they  are  not  liable  to 
be  injured  during  ordinary  winters.  For  seaside 
gardens  they  are  particularly  valuable,  as  they 
withstand  wind  and  spray  better  than  most 
shrubs.  A  large  number  of  New  Zealand  Vero- 
nicas, all  of  shrubby  growth,  are  now  to  be 
found  in  cultivation,  but  the  bulk  of  them  hardly 
come  within  our  preseot  scope,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  too  sioall  for  the  shrubbery,  and  are 
suitable  only  for  choice  borders  and  the  rock 
garden.  Of  the  larger  growing  kinds  only  one 
can  be  termed  thoroughly  hardy  in  all  parts  of 
England,  and  this  is  V.  Traversi,  a  very  neat- 
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growing  shrub  with  pale  green  leaves,  arranged 
in  rows  like  those  of  Box.  Fully  grown,  V. 
Traversi  forms  a  round-headed  bush  about  4  ft. 
high,  and  in  late  summer,  when  crowded  with 
spikes  of  pale  mauve  flowers,  is  very  beautiful. 
Though  introduced  within  the  last  twenty  years 
it  has  become  quite  common,  and  is  classed 
in  nurseries  as  one  of  the  choicest  Evergreens. 
It  is  of  rapid  growth  and  very  hardy. 

The  commonest  shrubby  Veronica  in  seaside 
places  is  V.  speoiosa  and  its  varieties,  which  are, 
however,  few.  It  may  be  at  once  recognised  by 
its  broad  leaves,  dense  growth,  and  erect  feathery 
spikes  of  bloom,  which  in  the  original  are  a  deep 
purplish  blue.  In  the  variety  imperialis  the 
flowers  are  a  rich  red-purple,  and  in  rubra  they 
are  inclined  to  red  or  rose-pink.  Though  invalu- 
able as  a  seaside  or  mild  district  shrub  it  is  but 
half-hardy,  requiring  protection  in  winter  in 
cold  localities.     It   is  a  first-rate   shrub  for  a 


The  Willow-leaved  Spesdwell  (Veronica  salicifolia). 

light  and  airy,  cool  greenhouse.  V.  salicifolia 
(the  Willow-leaved  Veronica)  (see  illustration), 
called  also  V.  Lindleyana,  has  long  narrow 
leaves  and  spikes  of  white  or  purplish  flowers, 
and  grows  about  2  feet  high.  V.  ligustrifolia 
is  similar,  but  has  narrower  leaves  and  white 
flowers  in  feathery  spikes.  V.  elliptica,  known 
also  as  V.  decussata,  is  a  common  species  in  the 
way  of  V.  speciosa,  but  smaller  in  foliage  and 
growth ;  and  V.  Andersoni,  said  to  be  a  hybrid, 
much  resembles  V.  speciosa,  and  has  spikes  of 
bluish  violet  flowers.  The  variegated  form  of 
Andersoni  is  a  first-rate  shrub,  largely  used  as 
a  half-hardy  bedding  plant.  All  the  foregoing 
are  half-hardy,  and  suitable  only  for  walls  and 
warm  spots  in  any  but  the  mildest  anil  seaside 
districts.  The  dwarf  or  alpine  species  are 
hardier,  and  of  these  V.  epacridea,  V.  cupres- 
soides,  V.  lycopodioides,  V.  Lyalli,  V.  pingui- 
folia,  V.  pimelioides,  V.  carnulosa,  are  among 


others  coming  into  general  cultivation  for  rock 
gardens. 

Viburnum  (Gueldre  Rose,  or  Snowball 
Bush). — In  this  genus  there  are  some  of  the 
choicest  of  flowering  shrubs.  The  most  familiar, 
as  it  is  also  the  commonest  species,  is  V.  Opulus, 
a  native  shrub,  the  sterile-flowered  variety  of 
which  (sterilis,  the  Snowball  Bush)  may  be 
found  in  every  shrubbery,  and  though  so  com- 
mon, is  still  among  the  beat  of  all  shrubs.  A 
finely  grown  specimen  of  the  Snowball  Tree  on 
a  lawn  is,  when  covered  with  bloom  in  early 
summer,  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  an  English 
garden.  The  original  form  of  V.  Opulus,  whose 
flower  clusters  are  flat  and  crowded  with  small 
flowers,  is  scarcely  worth  growing  in  a  garden, 
but  where  it  grows  wild  it  should  be  encou- 
raged, it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  glowing  eft'ect 
of  its  decaying  foliage  in  autumn.  Next  in  im- 
portance is  V.  plicatum  from  North  China,  a  very 
beautiful  and  thoroughly  hardy  shrub  now  be- 
coming common  in  gardens.  It  is  a  dwarf  spread- 
ing bush  with  deeply  wrinkled  foliage.  In  sum- 
mer every  branch  is  wreathed  with  clusters  of 
snow-white  sterile  flowers,  larger  than  those  of 
the  common  Snowball  Tree  and  whiter.  It  grows 
freely  in  most  places,  but  likes  a  good  soil  and 
a  warm  sheltered  spot  in  cold  localities.  It  is 
a  shrub  of  the  highest  merit,  and  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  choicest  selections.  V.  macro- 
cephalum  (see  illustration),  another  Chinese 
species,  is  not  so  valuable,  because  less  hardy, 
though  its  flower  clusters  are  of  enormous  sizs. 
In  some  places  it  thrives  against  a  wall,  but  it  is 
rarely  seen  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  not  a 
plant  for  general  cultivation.  The  North  Ameri- 
can species  V.  prunif  olium  and  V.  Lentago  though 
handsome  when  in  flower  are  worth  the  atten- 
tion only  of  those  who  wish  to  extend  their 
lists  of  flowering  shrubs.  The  first  has  foliage 
like  that  of  some  of  the  Plums,  and  the  abundant 
clusters  of  white  bloom  in  May  are  handsome. 
V.  Lentago  resembles  our  native  Wayfaring  Tree 
(V.  Lantana).  Both  have  dense  clusters  of  white 
blossoms,  which  are  succeeded  by  small  black 
fruits,  but  they  are  not  in  the  front  rank  of 
ornamental  shrubs.  V.  nudum  and  V.  dentatum, 
also  North  American,  are  interesting  for  botani- 
cal collections,  and  so  is  V.  pubescens,  a  relative 
of  V.  dentatum.  It  has  large  heads  of  white 
flowers.  It  is  an  uncommon  and  little-known 
shrubfromNorth  America.  The  favourite  Laurus- 
tinus,  known  to  everyone,  is  V.  Tinus,  and  no 
description  need  be  given  of  it.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  it,  more  or  less  distinct. 
One  of  the  best  known,  and  certainly  the  flnest, 
is  that  called  lucidum  on  account  of  its  shining 
leaves,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  The  flower  clusters  are  larger,  the 
blossoms  whiter,  and  it  is  therefore  more  suit- 
able for  forcing  than  the  common  form.  That 
called  rotundifolium,  or  round-leaved,  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  distinct  variety,  and  there  is  also  a 
variegated  form  of  it,  but,  like  the  variegated 
form  of  the  common  Laurustinus,  it  is  not 
remarkable  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  Other 
varieties  named  variabUe,  Froebeli,  &c.,  are 
more  or  less  distinct  from  the  type  and  worth 
growing  ;  in  fact,  every  form  of  so  beautiful  an 
Evergreen  as  the  Laurustinus  is  valuable.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Laurustinus  is  not 
a  perfectly  hardy  shrub  in  every  part  of  these 
islands,  and  when  small  it  is  especially  liable 
to  be  killed  during  the  winter.  In  the  south 
and  mild  localities  it  rises  to  tree-like  dimen- 
sions, and  has  few  rivals  among  Evergreens. 

Vitex  Agnus- castus  (Chaste Tree). — Avery 
old  South  European  shrub,  sometimes  met  with 
against  walls  in  old  gardens,  but  not  of  much 
importance.  It  has  divided  leaves,  and  produces 


ia  late  summer  clusters  of  small,  pale  lilac 
flowers.  It  grows  from  0  feet  to  10  feet  high 
against  a  wall,  but  even  when  thus  protected  it 
is  liable  to  be  killed  during  a  severe  winter. 

Vitis  (Vine). — As  ornamental  climbing  shrubs 
some  of  the  many  species  of  Vitis  are  of  great 


-^i 


The  Bush  Honeyiuekle  (Wcigeli  rosea). 

v.alue  in  the  garden,  and  especially  for  trailing 
over  trellises,  arbours,  pergolas,  bold  rockwork, 
pillars,  and  such  like.  There  being  a  similarity 
in  most  Vines  as  regards  their  foliage,  there  is 
no  need  to  describe  them  in  detail.  The  best 
for  our  purpose  are  the  Isabella  Grape  (V.  La- 
bruaca),  known  also  in  gardens  as  V.  Thunbergi, 
with  large,  bold  leaves,  rusty  coloured  beneath 
and  turning  to  brilliant  shades  of  crimson  in 
autumn.     V.  corditolia  (called  also  V.  riparia) 


Weigela  grandiflora. 

is  also  a  North  American  Vine,  of  rapid  growth 
and  very  hardy,  and  others  are  V.  ajstivalia 
(the  Summer  Grape),  V.  vulpina  (the  Fox 
Grape),  both  from  North  America ;  while  from 
the  east  we  have  from  the  Himalayas  V.  lanata, 
whose  foliage  dies  off'  in  autumn  with  brilliant 
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shades  of  red  and  crimaon,  and  from  China  and 
Japan  comes  the  beautiful  little  V.  heterophylla 
humulifolia  (the  Hop-leaved  Vine,  see  illustra- 
tion), which  has  small  leaves  like  those  of  the 
Hop,  and  its  berries,  about  the  siza  of  Peas, 
are  of  a  lovely  turquoise-blue.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  hardy  ornamental  Vines,  and 
is  easily  procurable.  The  common  Grape,  V. 
vinifera,  is,  of  course,  ornamental,  but  not 
being  so  vigorous  or  so  rapid  in  growth  as  those 
above-mentioned,  it  is  not  so  desirable.  Some 
of  the  more  robust,  such  as  the  Fox  Grapa  and 
Isabella  Grape,  will  climb  and  ramble  over  trees 
to  a  great  height,  and  in  autumn  light  them 
up  with  the  fiery  hues  of  their  decaying  foliage. 
In  planting  Vines  under  trees  they  should  not 
be  placed  close  to  the  stem,  but  a  few  feet  away 
where  the  soil  is  less  dry  and  poor. 

Weigela  (Bush  Honeysuckle). — -The  Weigelas 
hive  long  been  in  the  front  rank  of  flowering 
shrubs  ;  they  are  deservedly  popular  every- 
where, being  elegant,  rapid  in  growth,  and  beau- 
tiful when  in  bloom.  There  is  now  a  multitude 
of  varieties,  the  originals  of  which  are  W. 
grandifiora,  known  also  as  W.  amabilis ;  W. 
rosea,  W.  floribunda,  and  W.  hortensis.  These 
type  species  are  natives  of  China  and  Japan, 
whence  they  have  been  iiitroduoed  within  the 
last  forty  years.  They  have  been  so  much 
hybridised  that  the  original  kinds  are  rarely 
found  pure.  The  most  valuable  sorts  have 
sprung  from  W.  grandifiora,  which  has  the 
largest  flowers,  while  the  smaller,  but  more 
numerously  flowered  kinds  have  originated  from 
AV.  rosea  and  W.  floribunda.  The  varieties 
have  been  raised  chiefly  on  the  Continent,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  their  names.  A  selection 
of  the  best  kinds  of  Weigela  include  the  follow- 
ing :  Abel  Carrifere,  flowers  small,  very  numerous, 
and  deep  red  ;  Isolinte,  flowers  large,  white,  or 
pale  rose,  with  yellow  markings ;  Van  Houttei, 
flowers  white  and  red,  large  and  showy  ;  Le- 
moinei,  flowers  small,  numerous,  deep  crimson- 
red  ;  Groenowegenei,  one  of  the  best,  the  flowers 
being  large,  pale  rose  or  pink,  with  yellow 
blotch  ;  striata,  a  very  pretty  sort,  with  flowers 
striped  red  and  white  ;  Stelzneri,  flowers  nume- 
rous, deep  red ;  Lavallui,  crimaon-red,  and  nume- 
rous ;  hortensis  nivea  (see  illustration,  p.  352), 
growth  more  spreading  than  that  of  others, 
foliage  larger  and  paler,  flowers  large  and  pure 
white ;  Candida  resembles  the  last,  but  is  supe- 
rior. These  last  two  should  always  be  selected, 
and  if  a  larger  collection  is  needed,  the  following 
may  be  added  :  Carminea,  Emile  Galle,  Docteur 
Baillon,  Edouard  Andr6,  Aug.  Wilhelm,  Diderot, 
Montesquieu,  and  Desboisi.  The  golden-leaved 
W.  Looymansi  aurea  is  a  very  fine  ornamental 
shrub  that  usually  retains  its  bright  golden 
foliage  through  the  season,  and  the  variegated- 
leaved  form  is  also  an  excellent  kind.  All  the 
abcive  are  of  good  habit  of  growth  if  planted  in 
good  soil  in  an  open  position  to  enable  them  to 
grow  freely.  They  should  never  be  crowded, 
their  proper  place  being  as  isolated  groups  on 
lawns  or  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies.  Where 
Weigelas  floui  ish  they  make  large  symmetrically- 
shaped  specimens  from  C  feet  to  10  feet  high 
and  as  much  in  diameter,  with  gracefully  droop- 
ing branches,  which,  even  when  leafless  in 
winter,  are  ornamental.  Attention  should  be 
paid  to  top-dressing  them  with  good  rich  soil 
annually,  and  to  pruning  them  well,  so  as  to 
retain  only  the  vigorous  stems  and  branches 
that  yield  the  finest  bloom.  Weigelas  are  now 
known  botanically  under  the  genus  Diervilla, 
which  also  includes  other  species,  D.  sessUiflora 
and  D.  trifida,  from  North  America,  being 
among  them,  but  neither  of  these  are,  in  their 
present  stage,  to  be  recommended  for  general 
cultivation,  though  they  are  worth  planting  on 


account   of  the   bright  tints   of  their  autumn 
foliage. 


NOTES  FROM  EASTNOR. 
The  pleasure-grounds  at  Eastnor  are  so  varied  and 
full  of  treasures,  no  matter  at  what  season  they  are 
visited,  that  something  of  more  than  ordinary  merit 
is  sure  to  be  found.  I  was  fortunate,  when  on  a 
visit  there  in  the  early  part  of  September,  to  see 
two  large  trees  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  Tree(Clethra 
arborea)  in  full  bloom.  The  shining  green  foliage 
and  brown  stems  showed  off  the  exquisite  creamy, 
pink-tinted  flowers  to  perfection.  The  latter  are 
borne  on  the  points  of  last  season's  growth,  and 
resemble  loose  bunches  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The 
scent,  too,  is  delicious.  The  tree  is  not  quite  hardy, 
excepting  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  at  Eastnor  are  growing  in  large  tubs  standing 
on  the  terrace,  and  in  the  winter  time  they  are  re- 
moved under  cover.  Coniferous  trees,  owing  to  the 
wet  season,  are  all  making  a  fine  growth,  and  cones 
are  freely  produced  on  the  well-ripened  growth  of 
last  year.  Pinus  Montezumae  is  very  beautiful  just 
now.  This  Pine  is  of  low  spreading  growth,  the 
leaves  being  very  long  and  light  glaucous  green. 
The  branches  are  thinly  disposed,  so  that  the  tree 
has  a  light  feathery  appearance,  and  is  very  distinct 
and  ornamental.  Picea  bracteata,  although  one  of 
the  newest  of  this  genus,  will  no  doubt  surpass  the 
older  kinds  which  were  planted  before  it.  The 
specimen  at  Eastnor  has  attained  the  height  of 
■JO  feet,  and  is  this  year  bearing  three  cones.  P. 
bracteata  is  more  graceful  in  habit  than  P.  Nord- 
manniana,  nobilis,  Pinsapo,  and  others.  How  seldom 
ii  the  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis)  seen  in 
our  gardens  1  It  seems  strange  that  planters  should 
neglect  such  a  graceful  tree  while  the  formal 
Wellingtonia  is  used  everywhere.  Many  specimens 
at  Eastnor  have  reached  a  large  size,  with  the  lower 
branches  sweeping  the  ground.  The  irregular 
growth  and  weeping  habit  of  this  Spruce  render  it 
an  object  of  great  beauty. 

Amongst  deciduous  shrubs  the  Smoke  Tree  (Rhus 
Cotinus)  has  this  year  assumed  its  richest  garb.  A 
mass  of  this  plant  is  gorgeous,  especially  when 
backed  by  sombre  Yews,  amongst  the  branches  of 
which  the  Sumach  has  become  entwined.  The 
rich  colour  of  some  of  the  Japanese  Maples  is  always 
attractive.  The  largest  plant  of  Acer  polymorphum 
atro-purpureum  growing  here  is  probably  the  finest 
in  Europe.  We  have  many  shrubs  which  give  us 
colour  in  the  autumn,  but  this  Maple  is  bright  and 
beautiful  throughout  the  year  with  its  crimson 
leaves  and  twigs.  No  garden  should  be  without  it. 
The  Purple  Hazel  is  perhaps  a  tree  of  coarser 
growth.  It  is,  however,  very  effective  in  some 
positions,  and  deserves  to  be  more  extensively 
planted.  Another  plant  I  admired  very  much  was 
Bambusa  Metake.  Established  at  the  base  of  a 
large  Portugal  Laurel,  it  seemed  quite  at  home,  and 
sent  up  its  spear-like  shoots  in  aU  directions.  The 
older  parts  presented  a  waving  mass  of  grassy 
leaves.  The  above  struck  me  as  being  particularly 
beautiful  at  Eastnor.  A.  Barker. 

Hindlip. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  is  fruiting  freely  in  Oie 
Epsom  Nursery,  but  the  frobt  has  shrivelled  the  leaves  The 
fruit  Is  like  a.  small  green  Pear.  When  in  bloom  this  tree  is 
vety  ornamental. 

Variegated  Irish  Ivy  should  be  used  more  than  iti.s, 
as  its  variegation  is  not  of  a  sickly  hue  that  betokens  weak- 
ness. There  is  a  large  batch  of  it  in  the  Epsom  Nursery 
that  shows  how  vigorous  it  is,  the  leaves  being  of  a  glaucous 
grey  tint. 

Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  delightful  now 
with  its  mass  of  Holly-like  berries.  These  cluster 
amongst  the  small  shining  green  leaves.  A  sseciiiien 
(in  the  rockery,  falling  over  a  large  stone  and  hiding 
its  bald  ugliness,  makes  a  rieli  glow  of  colour  in 
autumn.  In  a  Ijorder  in  the  Epsom  Nursery  it  was 
also  very  effective.  Though  an  old  plant  it  is  new  to 
many,  judging  by  its  scarcity. 

Prunus  Pisaardi  is  very  rich  now  with  its 
bronzy  purple  leafage  that  eliangea  gradually  to  a 
brilliant  crimson  colour  as  the  autumn  gives  way  to 
winter.    In  the  nursery  of  Mr.  E.  Morse  at  Epsom  it 


was  oae  of  the  most  striking  trees  with  coloured 
foliage,  notwithstanding  that  the  leaves  generally  are 
remarkably  fresh  and  spring-like  for  the  season. 
Isolated  specimens  here  and  there  with  a  suitable  back- 
ground would  make  a  striking  feature. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


BLANCHED   VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  generally  cannot  well  be  too  green 
when  growing,  but  although  we  like  to  see  an 
abundance  of  chlorophyll  in  the  foliage,  the 
less  of  this  there  is  present  in  that  part  which 
is  cooked  and  eaten  the  better  it  is  appreciated. 
A  slightly  bitter  taste  is  far  from  being  objection- 
able in  a  few  exceptions,  but,  as  a  rule,  any- 
thing strongly  flavoured,  or  the  reverse  of 
sweet,  rightly  meets  with  disapproval.  Undue 
exposure  to  the  light  and  air  is  in  very  many 
instances  to  blame  for  this  lack  of  quality  in 
the  vegetables  sent  to  the  table,  and  for  this 
the  cultivator  may  be  to  blame  in  that  he  leaves 
them  too  long  on  the  plant  or  above  ground. 
IMore  often  than  not,  however,  those  in  the 
kitchen  are  responsible  for  the  mischief.  They 
are  to  blame  for  using  vegetables  that  have 
been  lying  about  in  exposed  positions  several 
days  when,  perhaps,  quite  fresh  supplies  are 
conveniently  near,  or  might  be  had  without 
much  trouble. 

Not  only  are  all  green  vegetables  best  when 
fresh  cut,  but  roots  of  all  kinds  are  more  tender 
or  mildly  flavoured  when  newly  dug  up  from 
the  ground,  long  exposure  to  the  light  having  a 
most  injurious  effect  upon  them.  They  require 
to  be  well  blanched,  in  fact,  or  at  any  rate  pre- 
vented from  being  greened  or  spoilt  in  flavour 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light.  Take  the 
Potato  as  an  instance.  This  is  the  most  popular 
vegetable  we  have,  and  yet  I  may  safely  assert 
it  receives  from  the  majority  of  cooks  the  least 
attention  of  anything  sent  to  their  employer's 
table.  If  this  were  not  so,  fewer  complaints 
from  those  who  eat  them  would  be  heard.  More 
pains  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  Potatoes  after 
they  are  delivered  at  the  house,  whether  in  the 
town  or  country,  not  merely  as  regards  the 
cooking,  but  also,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
in  the  temporary  storage  of  the  supplies.  It  is 
no  unfrequent  occurrence  to  see  them  kept  for 
several  days  in  open  boxes  where  the  process  of 
greening  goes  on  rapidly.  These  Potatoes  are, 
perhaps,  sent  to  the  house  newly  lifted  and 
washed,  or  from  a  cool,  dark  storage  place,  and 
a  few  hours,  or  it  may  be  two  or  three  days' 
exposure  to  the  light,  results  in  partial  green- 
ing, and  bad  cooking  completes  the  ruination  of 
the  noble  tuber.  In  any  case  Potatoes  ought 
not  to  be  washed  long  before  they  are  required 
for  use,  and  the  less  skin  necessarily  pared  oft' 
them  the  better  the  flavour  wUl  be.  It  is  my 
belief  they  are  best  as  regards  flavour  when  fresh 
lifted  from  the  ground,  or  when  most  perfectly 
blanched,  and  if  the  right  season  of  each  variety 
is  caught  by  the  grower  it  rests  with  the  cook 
whether  the  tubers  are  served  in  a  floury  state 
or  not.  Carrots,  again,  are  invariably  most 
tender  and  sweet  when  drawn  direct  from  the 
ground  and  used  in  a  few  hours.  If  they  are 
lifted  and  stored  where  the  light  and  air  can 
reach  them  they  become  tougher  and  less  sweet, 
and  it  is  very  certain  they  are  not  improved  by 
being  kept  several  days.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Turnips.  Bulbs  long  exposed  to  the 
light  become  stringy  and  strongly  flavoured,  but 
if  kept  on  the  ground  and  moulded  over  they  re- 
main quite  tender  and  are  mildly  flavoured  for 
a  much  longer  period.  If  they  cannot  be  left 
on  the  ground,  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to 
at  once  store  them  in  a  heap  and  cover  them 
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with  straw  and  soil,  so  as  to  exclude  both  light 
and  frost  from  them.  Nor  are  Beet  so  sweet 
and  tender  after  they  have  been  drawn  from  the 
ground  for  some  time,  and  these  again  must  be 
stored  in  sand  or  fine  soil.  Parsnips,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  lifted  from  the  ground  till  they  are 
wanted  for  use,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
they  are  improved  by  being  left  alone.  We  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  lift  either  Salsafy  or 
Soorzonera,  as  the  roots  being  dug  up  when  re- 
quired are  thus  fresh  and  good.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  are  also  left  undisturbed,  and  are  all 
the  better  for  it.  Celeriac  or  Turnip  rooted 
Celery  requires  to  have  the  roots  well  moulded 
over,  this  keeping  them  tender  and  s  weet,  and 
only  a  severe  frost  would  injure  them.  It  is 
very  well  understood  that  the  stems  of  Leeks 
must  be  well  blanched,  or  otherwise  they 
are  too  strongly  flavoured,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently tender  to  be  served  as  a  vegetable, 
while  Celery  is  simjily  uneatable  unless  tho- 
roughly blanched.  Every  pains  should  there- 
fore be  taken  with  these,  as  it  is  very  certain 
that  nothing  but  perfect  blanching  will  complete 
the  culture  and  give  to  the  Celery  that  nutty 
flavour  for  which  it  is  so  much  esteemed. 

At  one  time  many  writers  were  in  the  habit 
of  condemning  the  French  system  of  blanching 
Asparagus,  under  the  impression  that  the 
blanched  or  greater  portion  of  the  shoots  was 
tough  and  uneatable.  As  it  happened,  their 
experience  was  somewhat  limited,  and  had  they 
first  tested  quite  fresh  produce  instead  of  that 
which  had  been  exposed  in  shops  in  this  coimtry 
for  several  days,  they  would  not  have  so  hastily 
condemned  the  blanching  process.  Quickly 
grown,  well-blanched  Asparagus,  cooked  the 
same  day  as  it  is  cut,  is  most  succulent  and  de- 
licately flavoured,  and  very  superior  to  that 
which  has  been  greened  by  exposure  to  the  light 
for  a  few  hours  prior  to  cutting.  The  most 
perfectly  blanched  Seakale  is  the  least  strongly 
flavoured,  and  Rhubarb  with  but  little  green  in 
the  stalks  is  preferable  to  any  grown  in  the  full 
light; — at  least  such  I  hold  to  be  the  case. 
Cucumbers  are  apt  to  be  bitter  and  more  in- 
digestible when  grown  slowly  and  longer  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  and  the  most  delicately 
flavoured  Vegetable  Marrows  are  those  some- 
what young,  and  which  have  been  heavily 
shaded  by  the  foliage.  It  will  also  be  found 
that  Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers  which  are  most 
closely  protected  by  the  inner  leaves  are  the  most 
mildly  flavoured,  and  even  if  they  were  not,  it 
is  yet  advisable  to  keep  them  closely  covered  in 
order  to  have  the  hearts  as  perfectly  blanched 
as  possible.  Long  exposure  to  the  full  light 
quite  spoils  Brussels  Sprouts,  making  them  less 
tender  and  more  strongly  flavoured.  Frost  has 
to  a  certain  extent  much  the  same  eifect  on 
these  as  blanching  has  on  other  vegetables  I 
have  alluded  to,  this  evidently  destroying  much 
of  the  chlorophyll  in  the  outer  leaves.  Few 
carj  to  eat  Cabbage  unless  blanched  some- 
what, and  in  many  instances  this  blanching 
ought  to  be  brought  about  earlier  and  in  an 
artificial  manner,  the  outer  leaves  being  tied 
up  so  as  to  enclose  the  hearts.  Savoys  must  be 
blanched  to  be  good,  and  if  the  heads  of  Bore- 
cole were  tied  up,  as  advised  in  the  case  of 
Cabbage,  even  these  would  be  greatly  improved 
in  quality.  The  new  hearting  Kale  naturally 
forms  a  good  and  fairly  blanched  heart,  and  this 
is  far  superior  in  point  of  quality  to  the  older 
forms.  The  latter  can  be  made  tender  by  good 
cooking,  but  the  blanched  require  less  careful 
cooking,  and  are  the  most  delicately  flavoured. 

It  is  even  of  greater  importance  that  the  bulk 
of  the  contents  of  the  salad  bowl  be  well 
blanched.  Endive  and  Chicory  are  simply  un- 
fit   to    eat    unless    thoroughly   blanched,   and 


Lettuce  at  all  times  ought  also  to  be  blanched 
as  much  as  possible.  The  leaves  of  Mustard 
and  Cress  only  ought  to  be  green  and  the  stalks 
blanched,  in  which  state  it  is  more  attractive  in 
appearance  and  more  mildly  flavoured.  It  is 
only  the  blanched  portions  of  Onions,  Shallots, 
and  Garlic  that  are  used  in  salads,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  white-skinned  Onions 
are  the  most  mildly  flavoured.  Altogether,  1 
think  I  have  written  enough  to  prove  that,  as 
a  rule,  we  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to 
the  value  of,  and  necessity  for,  attending  more 
closely  to  the  process  of  blanching  vegetables. 

W,  Iggulden. 


Winter  Spinach. — This  vegetable,  like  all  the 
winter  stocks  of  the  Brassica  family,  is  far  too 
strong  and  early  for  the  season.  I  have  never  seen 
such  splendid  ijreadths  as  may  be  noted  in  the  open 
fields  about  here,  the  leaves  being  unusually  large 
and  the  soil  literally  covered.  As  long  as  runner 
Beans  were  plentiful  there  was  little  call  for  Spinach ; 
hence  it  has  been  in  little  demand,  and  is  there- 
fore very  luxuriant.  The  soil  is  usually  found  so 
faU  of  manure,  that  in  growing  weather  the  de- 
velopment of  field  crops  is  wonderfully  rapid. 
That  has  been  the  case  this  year  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  besides  Spinach,  Coleworts,  usually 
wanted  from  November  onwards  after  the  colder 
weather  has  set  in,  are  not  only  ready  to  pull,  but 
are  even  bursting  their  heads.  Colder  weather  will 
check  growth  and  perhaps  assist  the  demand  for 
the  Cabbage  tribe;  but  with  the  decline  of  the 
Beans  and  the  abundance  of  Spinach,  there  comes 
also  a  wonderful  quantity  of  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flowers, and  Cabbages  of  every  kind  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  as  long  as  Cauliflowers  are  plentiful.  Very 
sharp  weather  might  help  to  check  this  luxuriant 
growth  on  the  part  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  and  im- 
prove the  demand,  but  such  weather  might  also 
materially  injure  the  heads,  because  the  leafage  is 
so  luxuriant  and  lacking  hardness.  The  hard 
gathering  from  Spinach  breadths  now  if  practised 
will  help  to  check  luxuriance  and  render  the  leafage 
hardier.  One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  Spinach  is 
found  in  fogs,  especially  those  accompanied  with 
white  frost.  Against  these  there  is  no  protection, 
bat  the  breadths  suffer  less  on  high  or  gravelly  soils ; 
therefore  it  is  always  wise  to  select  such  positions 
if  possible  when  sowing  winter  Spinach — A.  D. 

The  Potato  disease. — This  has  been  a  good 
season  for  testing  the  disease-resisting  properties  of 
Potatoes  that  have  made  their  appearance  since 
Magnum  Bonum  and  The  Champion  came  to  the 
front.  It  is  impossible  to  test  the  real  value  of  a 
Potato  in  such  dry  summers  as  we  have  experienced 
of  late,  and  I  hold  that  a  kind  that  acutely  feels 
the  attacks  of  the  fungus  should  never  be  exten- 
sively planted.  Wet,  cold  summers  are  sure  to 
come  in  their  turn,  and  It  is  then  that  we  fully 
appreciate  varieties  that  will  produce  a  crop  under 
such  adverse  climatic  conditions.  What  puzzles  me 
in  connection  with  the  Potato  disease  this  year  is 
the  great  difference  in  the  yield  of  sound  tubers. 
In  this  district  the  fungus  was  impartial  in  its 
attacks,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  haulm  in  every 
garden.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  it  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  before.  It  was  fully  expected 
that  scarcely  a  sound  tuber  would  be  dug,  but 
although  in  some  instances  these  gloomy  fore- 
bodings were  more  or  less  fulfilled,  the  majority  of 
the  crops  have  turned  out  very  well,  if  not  in  size, 
at  least  in  freedom  from  disease.  Beauty  of  Hebron 
with  me  has  not  given  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  un- 
sound tubers,  and  thus  far  I  find  no  signs  of  disease 
in  the  Magnum  Bonum.  Quality,  of  course,  is  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  season  being  late,  the  haulm 
was  cut  before  the  tubers  had  attained  to  anything 
like  their  proper  substance.  All  that  I  have  hitherto 
eaten  are  very  deficient  in  mealiness  and  flavour. 
The  reason  of  the  tubers  remaining  sound  when  the 
tops  were  so  virulently  attacked  is  probably  owing  to 
the  more  or  less  porous  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  grown.  Most  of  the  land  about  here  is 
light  sandy  loam.  In  many  instances  it  would  be 
better  described  as  loamy  sand,  and  the  nearer  it 


comes  to  this  description  the  sounder  the  crops. 
Still,  there  are  exceptions,  and  these  are  difficult  to 
account  for.  One  thing  this  year  struck  me  as  in- 
teresting. By  the  side  of  some  Potatoes,  Straw- 
berries grew,  and  wishing  to  allow  the  runners  to 
extend,  I  did  not  have  one-half  of  the  outside  row 
of  Potatoes  earthed  up.  This  row  was  distinguish- 
able by  the  way  in  which  it  withstood  the  disease. 
It  was  green  when  the  rest  of  the  patch  had  gone 
black,  and  I  shall  be  cirious  to  see  the  yield  from 
it.— J.  C.  B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Fkost  and  its  Effects. 

DuRiNa  the  week  ending  October  6  several  severe 
hoar  frosts  were  experienced,  and  this  has  put  an 
end  to  the  most  varied  supply  of  green  vegetables 
that  could  possibly  be  available  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Globe  Artichokes  were  badly  crippled,  and 
very  few  mora  of  these  will  be  cut  this  season. 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  completely  destroyed,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  runner  Beans  are  spoilt. 
The  latter  have  been  unusually  productive,  and 
where  a  slight  protection  in  the  shape  of  over- 
hanging trees  was  afforded  them,  there  are  yet 
several  good  dishes  uninjured.  Kidney  Beans  have 
also  been  very  productive,  and  a  very  little  shelter 
has  saved  and  prolonged  the  usefulness  of  several 
short  rows.  Much  of  the  seed  of  both  running  and 
dwarf  varieties  is  yet  uninjured,  and  the  pods  being 
at  once  gathered  and  hung  up  under  glass  to  ripen, 
a  good  supply  of  seeds  will  be  available  for  forcing 
and  other  purposes.  Peas  are  badly  cut  up,  much 
more  so  than  anticipated.  We  were  daily  gather- 
ing capital  dishes  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Autocrat,  and 
Sturdy,  all  goo 3  late  varieties;  and  the  new  selec- 
tion from  Dickson's  Favourite  was  also  just  becom- 
ing useful.  Tomatoes  against  walls,  some  of  which 
had  escaped  disease  and  were  ripening  off  fairly  good 
crops,  were  not  injured  by  frost,  but  all  have  now 
been  cut  in  large  bunches  and  suspended  to  the  roofs 
of  forcing  houses  to  ripen.  Tomatoes  wholly  ripened 
o£E  the  plants  are  never  equal  to  those  grown  and 
ripened  under  glass,  and  the  latter  ought  therefore 
to  be  reserved  for  salad  purposes,  and  those  of  inferior 
quality  handed  over  to  the  cook.  Now  that  the 
frost  has  cut  off  the  supply  of  other  vegetables 
there  will  he  a  greater  demand  for  Cauliflowers. 
These  are  remarkably  fine  and  very  abundant  this 
season,  the  market  being  glutted  with  them.  A 
moderately  severe  frost  will  spoil  many  advancing 
or  fully  grown  hearts,  and  the  beds  ought  therefore 
to  be  frequently  gone  over,  and  any  hearts  at  all 
exposed  be  well  covered  with  leaves  gathered  from 
plants  previously  cut  over.  Caterpillars  ought  also 
to  be  looked  closely  after,  these  soon  disfiguring  the 
hearts.  Later  on,  or  whenever  extra  severe  frosts 
are  anticipated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lift  the  more 
advanced  Cauliflowers  and  earliest  Broccoli,  moving 
all  with  a  small  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots  and 
storing  in  deep  pits,  empty  vineries,  or  open  sheds. 
New  Zealand  Spinach  where  unprotected  is  killed 
outright,  but,  fortunately,  the  season  has  been 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  ordinary  Spinach, 
both  thinnings  from  the  crowded  rows  and  gather- 
ings from  the  earliest  sowings  being  available.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  gather  freely  from  the  Spinach 
Beet,  this  encouraging  the  formation  of  a  greater 
abundance  of  young  and  more  tender  leaves  for  the 
early  winter  supply.  Lettuces  fully  grown  and 
situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  garden  were 
slightly  injured  by  the  frost,  and  we  have  taken  the 
hint  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  protecting  the 
more  advanced  of  these.  The  simplest  plan  is  to 
tightly  tie  up  all  those  commencing  to  heart  in  and 
to  carefully  transplant  them  to  a  frame  placed  on  a 
warm,  dry  border.  They  may  be  packed  rather 
closely  together  and  the  ties  should  be  removed. 
Plenty  of  air  ought  to  be  given  during  mild  weather, 
and  the  lights  well  covered  with  mats  when  frosts 
are  imminent.  In  this  manner  the  supply  will  be 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time,  and  if  other 
frames  are  less  closely  filled  with  strong  plants 
these  will  continue  to  grow  and  may  be  induced  to 
form  useful  hearts  for  the  winter.  Fully  grown 
Endive  is  also  liable  to  be  badly  injured  by  mode- 
rately severe  frosts  and  seeing  that  it  is  only  those 
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plants  with  nninjared  leaves  that  will  keep  any  , 
length  of  time,  steps  should  be  taken  in  cold 
localities  to  protect  them  early  in  the  season. 
Girden  frames  of  any  kind  are  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  these  being  closely  filled  with  the  most 
forward  plants  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Lettuce 
protecting.  It  is  yet  quite  early  enough  in  more 
favoured  districts  to  interfere  with  the  main  crop, 
but  the  most  advanced  may  be  at  once  stored  in 
frames,  or  covered  with  some  kind  of  material  that 
will  both  blanch  and  protect  them.  Fresh  hay, 
slates,  and  boards  laid  on  the  rows  of  plants  will 
all  answer  this  double  purpose ;  and  another  good 
plan  is  to  tie  up  the  plants  and  then  cover  each 
with  a  flower-pot,  taking  care  to  stop  the  drainage 
hole  of  the  latter.  This  wUl  be  found  a  clean  and 
safe  method  of  protecting  and  blanching  Endive 


the  resting  period  of  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhu- 
barb roots  that  are  wanted  for  early  forcing.  The 
two  latter  may  well  be  loosened  out  of  the  ground 
and  partially  exposed  to  frosts,  as  they  start  into 
growth  more  strongly  when  forced  if  thus  given  an 
early  check.  W.  I.  M. 


Orchids. 


W.     H.      GOWER. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS  AT  STUDLEY  HOUSE. 

At  this  dull  season  the  beauties  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  this  genus  can  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated than  when  the  eye  is  lured  away  by  the 
gorgeous  blooms  of  Cattleyas,  &o.,  yet  whilst  at 


Weigela  horteneis  uivea.    {See  p.  350.) 


during  October.  The  process  of  blanching  effec- 
tually stops  all  further  growth,  and  it  is  only  the 
nearly,  or  quite  fully  grown  plants  that  should  be 
covered.  Turnips,  Beet,  Carrots,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts Onions,  are  apparently  still  growing,  as  the 
tops  are  remarkably  vigorous  and  green.  No  frost 
experienced  during  October  is  likely  to  injure  them, 
and  these  crops  ought  not  to  be  lifted  and  stored 
prematurely.  Horn  Carrots  on  warm  or  light  bor-  i 
ders  are  rarely  damaged  by  frosts,  and  these,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  drawn  from  as  required,  this  being 
a  far  better  plan  than  lifting  and  storing  in  any 
way.  These  somewhat  early  and  severe  frosts  will 
have  the  good  effect  of  checking  the  growth  of  Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers,  and  Lettuces  that  are  required 
to  stand  through  the  winter,  and  will  also  hasten 


hybrid  obtained  between  Fairrieanum  and  in- 
signe  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  large  and  beautifully 
marked,  the  whole  flower  showing  its  close 
affinity  to  the  first-named  parent.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  variety,  but  it  does  not  in  my 
estimation  equal  Fairrieanum.  Another  grand 
form  flowering  here  is  C.  tessellatuni  porphy- 
reum,  a  variety  which  to  my  surprise  I  recently 
noted  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway 
bearing  on  one  spike  three  flowers,  all  large 
and  perfectly  developed.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
deepest  coloured  hybrids  yet  obtained  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  A  plant  of  C.  Sanderi- 
anum,  which  has  become  fully  established  and 
is  truly  a  grand  and  singular  species,  its  petals 
being  fuUy  18  inolies  long,  was  also  floweriiig. 
The  beautiful  western  species,  C.  ScHimi,  is 
also  in  flower,  bearing  twelve  spikes  of  its  ele- 
gant blooms.  This  is  one  of  the  many  plants 
which  are  so  well  grown  in  Mr.  Tautz'a  collection. 
C.  cardinale  is  one  of  the  Sedeni  set  of  hybrids 
that  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  flower, 
and  here  at  the  present  time  it  is  charming.  C. 
Crossianum  is  also  good  here,  also  good  forms  of 
C.  Spicerianum,  one  example  bearing  about  a 
dozen  spikes  with  twin  flowers,  whilst  several 
other  forms  are  doing  the  same.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this?  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Cowley  it 
was  extraordinary  vigour,  which  inference  I 
drew  from  the  very  robust  and  vigorous  health 
in  which  not  only  the  Cypripediums,  but  all  the 
Orchids  in  the  collection  are. 

The  Cypripediums  are  grown  with  such  plants 
as  Aerides,  Vandas,  Angrieoums,  and  many 
other  hot  country  plants,  so  that  they  are  really 
in  East  India  temperature.  But  this  I  do  not 
think  is  now  generally  maintained  so  high  as 
was  considered  necessary  in  my  early  days  of 
Orchid  growing,  and  before  the  accident  hap- 
pened which  taught  me  the  cool  Orchid  tempe- 
rature, after  which  the  heat  was  much  reduced 
in  all  the  other  houses  and  more  air  admitted. 
For  the  admission  of  air  I  always  was  a  great 
advocate,  and  I  believe  yet  in  many  instances 
it  is  withheld  by  far  too  much.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, saying  sudi  is  the  case  with  the  Studley 
House  collection,  as  one  always  feels  a  pleasure 
in  these  houses  without  any  feeling  of  depres- 
sion. 


no  time  in  the  whole  year  is  this  superb  collee  • 
tion  of  Slipper  Orchids  to  be  found  unrepre- 
sented by  flowers,  the  autumn  months  are  the 
most  bare.  Here,  however,  I  recently  noted 
some  beautiful  flowers,  and  some  of  them  kinds 
of  great  rarity,  whilst  others  promise  ere  long 
to  yield  a  great  display.  Amongst  the  most 
notable  kinds  now  flowering  I  must  not  miss  my 
old  favourite  C.  Fairrieanum,  which  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  in 
the  whole  genus.  The  plant  is  not  a  large  one ; 
indeed  1  do  not  know  of  a  large  specimen  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  but  the  shape  of  its 
flower  and  the  exquisite  colouring  of  the  dorsal 
eepal  are  quite  unique.     C.  Arthurianum  is  a 


Vanda  concolor. — The  Holloway  collection  of 
Orchids  can  seldom  be  visited  without  a  great 
number  of  the  Vandas  being  in  flower.  In  the  first 
week  of  the  present  month  of  October  there  were 
many  grand  examples  blooming,  including  many 
varieties  of  V.  tricolor,  V.  snavis,  one  plant  with 
two  spikes,  each  bearing  fourteen  flowers,  and  a 
plant  which  I  take  to  be  the  true  V.  concolor  of  Bl., 
the  flowers  of  which  are  large  and  of  a  uniform 
bronzy-brown,  more  or  less  veined  with  a  deeper 
brown.  I  had  not  seen  this  plant  before;  moreover, 
the  flowers  were  slightly  on  the  wane,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently a  distinct  and  most  desirable  variety  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  lovers  of  this  extremely 
beautiful  genus. — G. 

The  Bainy-month  Flower  of  Ceylon  (Den- 
drobinm  Macarthife). — This  is  the  most  beautiful 
Orchid  peculiar  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the 
extensive  genus  Dendrobium.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
abundant  plant  in  its  native  habitat,  and  is  not 
plentiful  in  cultivation ;  indeed  it  has  hitherto  been 
somewhat  difficult  to  keep  it  alive  in  our  collections 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  that  it  behoves  our 
Orchid  growers  to  find  out  its  peculiar  requirements 
to  avoid  its  extermination.  Naturally  it  blooms  in 
the  rainy  month,  which  is  May,  and  it  is  sometimes 
called  in  Ceylon  the  Mayflower.  Under  cultivation 
in  this  country  it  is  usually  an  autumn  bloomer, 
and  I  last  week  saw  some  nice  examples  open  in 
Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway,  where  the  plant 
appears  to  find  a  congenial  home.  It  is  grown  in  a 
high  temperature  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  air 
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beiog  plentifully  admitted  and  the  plants  never 
shaded  from  the  sun. — G. 

Dendrobium  superbiens. — This  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  the  North  Australian  Dendrobes, 
introduced  some  eleven  years  ago,  and  so  long- 
lived  are  the  flowers  and  so  free-blooming  are  the 
plants,  that  vfhere  it  is  largely  grown  flowers  may  be 
had  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a  strong,  erect-grow- 
ing plant  of  the  D.  bigibbnm  type,  its  flowers  being 
produced  on  long  racemes  bearing  from  one  to  two 
dozen  or  more  of  its  beautiful  rosy  purple  blooms, 
which  are  narrowly  bordered  with  white.  This 
plant  appears  to  grow  freely  in  a  very  warm  house 
kept  very  moist  during  the  growing  season,  the 
plants  being  placed  near  the  glass  and  never  shaded, 
while  free  ventilation  is  maintained  during  con- 
genial weather.  It  should  find  a  position  in  every 
collection  in  the  country. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum. — This  is  a  species 
largely  grown  by  Mr.  Tantz,  and  here,  as  I  recently 
reported  from  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  more  success 
has  been  obtained  since  it  has  been  subjected  to  a 
greater  amount  of  heat.  It  has  grown,  rooted,  and 
flowered  in  profusion  this  season,  and  has  been 
fixed  upon  bare  blocks  of  wood  and  hnng  up  behind 
the  Cjpripediums,  so  that  it  has  been  really  sub- 
jected to  the  highest  temperature  maintained  in 
that  establishment.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
numbers  of  plants  in  flower,  and  it  mutt  be  reckoned 
amongst  one  of  the  very  best  autumn-flowering 
Orchids.  Among  these  plants  have  originated 
several  varieties,  and,  what  is  more  curious,  one 
plant  has  assumed  an  upright  habit,  producing 
yellow  and  crimson  flowers  that  somewhat  remind 
me  of  those  of  0.  Sprucei,  but  it  is  really  so  long 
ago  since  I  saw  O.  Sprucei  that  I  have  but  an  in. 
distinct  recollection  of  it.  With  respect  to  0. 
Jonesianum,  I  think  this  collection  fully  proves  that 
it  enjoys  strong  heat  and  moisture,  and  that  it 
thrives  best  without  soil  of  any  kind.  Neither  does 
it  suffer  from  having  its  thick,  fleshy,  stem-like, 
pendulous  leaves  wetted. — W.  H.  G. 

The  Gold  Chain  or  Fairy  Orchid.— I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Iggulden  (p.  247)  that  Dendrochilum 
filiforme  is  not  a  showy  Orchid  as  compared  with 
Cattleyas  and  Ljelias.  I  also  cordially  assent  to 
"  W,  H.  G  's "  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  beautiful  of  the  whole  Orchid  race 
when  the  specimens  are  of  a  fair  size.  Even  small 
plants  bearing  five  or  six  spikes  are,  I  think,  lovely ; 
but  seme  time  ago  I  saw  a  nice  tuft  of  it  in  a 
suspended  pan  bearing  sixty  spikes  of  its  graceful 
golden-green  flowers.  This  I  thought  at  the  time 
was  a  specimen  of  a  fair  size,  but  I  again  saw  the 
plant  the  other  day  and  was  told  it  had  borne  over 
eighty  spikes  at  its  last  bloc  ming.  Now  as  only  one 
spike  is  produced  from  each  growth,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  what  this  specimen  must  be  like,  as 
also  of  its  free  and  vigorous  development.  There 
are  fine  plants  of  D.  glumaceum  and  of  D. 
Cobbianum  in  the  same  collection,  all  of  which 
were  small  bits  only  a  few  years  ago.  They  are 
growing  in  shallow  earthenware  pans  of  ordinary 
manufacture,  but  at  the  bottom  of  each  pan  there 
is  a  "  little  secret."  The  compost  is  a  tough  fibrous 
sponge  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  heaped  up 
rather  higher  than  usual,  in  a  cone-shaped  mass. 
Oh,  yes ;  but  what  is  the  little  secret  ?  someone  will 
say.  Well,  I  once  took  Mr.  J.  O'Brien  to  see  these 
plants  when  they  were  small,  and  to  my  friend,  the 
owner,  he  whispered,  "Drain  your  Dendrochilum 
pans  with  bones."  My  friend  took  the  hint  at  the 
next  shifting  season  and  has  continued  the  practice 
ever  since,  and  I  have  never  seen  plants  more 
vigorous,  free-flowering  and  healthy  than  are  his  to- 
day.—F.  W.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Pleioue  (Ccelogryne)  lag'enaria  is  flowering  with  ita 
accvistomed  freedom  now  in  the  Orchid  house.  Such  de- 
llglitful  Orchids  as  this  are  welcome  now  that  there  are  few 
kinds  in  bloesom. 

Brassavola  Perrini  is  in  bloom  at  Kew.  The  moat 
striking  feature  of  the  fluwer  is  the  spoon  shaped  lip,  which 
is  wholly  white,  except  a  yellow  tinge  that  runs  into  the 
throat  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  nan  ow  and  greenish  yellow 
in  colour.    The  leaves  &ra  terete  and  not  abundant. 

Cirrhopetalum   ornatissimum.— It  is  quite 


charming  to  find  the  various  species  of  this  curious 
genus  again  cropping  up.  This  species  has  bright 
purplish  flowers,  but  it  is  not  remarkable  for  an  agree- 
able perfume.  I  recently  noted  this  pretty  and  some- 
what rare  species  floweriDg  in  the  rich  collection  at 
Studley  House,  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  it  is  grown 
close  to  the  glass  in  the  East  India  house. — W. 

Odontoglossum  grande  aureum. — A  superb 
variety,  the  blooms  being  as  large  as  those  of  the 
typical  plant,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are  wholly 
yellow,  with  a  few  narrow  lines  of  bluish  green ;  lip 
white,  barred  with  yellow.  This  fine  form  was  re- 
cently flowering  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tautz,  who 
is  largely  extending  the  cultivation  of  this  fine  section 
of  the  genus,  the  only  requirements  of  which  are 
a  low  temperature  and  moisture. 

Lffilia  amanda,  also  known  in  gardensby  the  name 
of  Cattleya  Rothschildiana,  is  one  of  the  introductions 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  It  is  a  supposed  natural 
hybrid  from  Brazil ;  the  flowers  are  nearly  as_  large  as 
those  of  L.  purpurata,  the  ground  colour  being  pale 
rosy  purple,  more  or  less  streaked  and  flaked  with 
amethyst.  It  is  extremely  valuable  as  an  autumn 
bloomer.  It  tucceeda  under  the  same  treatment  as  L. 
purpurata,  L.  elegans,  and  other  similar  plants. — G. 

Cattleya  Dominiana. — This  is  amongst  the  first 
of  the  Exeter  hybrids  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy,  and 
although  producing  somewhat  inferior  flowers  when 
compared  with  those  of  many  of  the  grand  Cattleyas 
we  have  in  cultivation  at  the  present  day,  it  is  well 
worth  attention.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  maxima  and  C.  intermedia,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  soft  rosy  lilac ;  lip  white  at  the  base,  middle  lobe 
purplish  lilac,  veined  with  darker  lines,  the  disc  palo 
yellow.    It  is  valuable  as  an  October  flowering  Orchid. 

Disa  graminifolia. — This  elegant  plant  1  re- 
cently noted  in  bloom  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tautz 
at  Studley  House,  Shepherd's  Bush.  At  present  it  is 
an  extremely  rare  plant,  but  as  seen  in  the  above 
collection,  it  causes  one  to  long  to  see  it  in  numbers, 
such  as  I  recently  noted  its  ally,  D.  grandiflora,  in  the 
Comte  de  Germiny's  collecfcion  in  Normandy.  It  bears 
numerous  flowers  on  the  spike,  the  blooms  being  about 
the  same  size  as  those  of  La3lia  albida,  whilst  the  colour 
is  rich  azure-blue. — W.  H.  G. 

XiSelia  monophylla. — This  small  growing  species 
has  not  yet  been  seen  in  a  very  effective  state,  and  I 
think  it  is  because  it  usually  receives  too  high  a  tem- 
perature. It  is  said  to  grow  at  some  5000  feet  altitude 
in  Jamaica,  and  I  should  imagine  in  such  a  position  it 
is  somewhat  cool.  I  saw  it  flowering  recently  in  Mr. 
Williams'  nursery  at  HoUoway,  the  plants  growing  in 
a  cool  house.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  right 
place  for  it,  and  I  hope  those  v  ho  may  not  have  been 
successful  in  its  cultivation  wiU  ud^pt  the  same  treat- 
ment.—W.  H.  G. 

Ansellia  afrieana. — A  discarded  Orchid  which 
is  now  again  finding  favour — and  deservedly  so — in  our 
Orchid  houses.  It  requires  strong  heat  and  moisture 
to  produce  strong  growth,  which,  through  the  winter, 
is  enlivened  by  large  panicles  of  bloom,  which  last 
long  in  perfection.  When  strong  the  pendent  panicle 
bears  scores  of  flowers,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is 
yellow,  profusely  spotted  with  rich  deep  brown.  It 
usually  ilowers  in  mid-winter,  hut  a  fine  form  was 
recently  flowering  in  the  HoUoway  Nurseries. 

Dendrobium.  rhodostomum.  —  This  very 
gay  species  is  now  flowering  in  the  Studley  House 
collection;  it  is  a  Veitchian  hybrid  raised  between  D. 
Hottoni  and  D.  sanguinolentum.  The  plant  has  the 
habit  of  the  last-named  parent,  and  the  waxy  white 
flowers  are  of  much  the  same  size  and_  shape,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  broadly  tipped  with  purplish 
magenta;  the  lip  white,  the  front  portion  being  rich 
purple-magenta,  with  a  yellow  disc.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  variety  for  autumn  flowering. 

HouUetia  BrocklehurBtiana.  —  This  is  a 
grand  old  species.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
but  it  thrives  well  under  cool  treatment,  and,  nnlike 
the  Odontoglossums,  it  should  have  a  season  of  rest 
after  growth  is  mature,  but  jet  it  should  not  be 
dried  sufficiently  to  cause  the  bulbs  to  shrivel. 
The  spike  is  erect,  and  bears  a  raceme  of  from  six 
to  twelve  large  flowers  of  a  very  peculiar  shape,  the 
ground  colour  of  which  is  orange-brown  profusely 
spotted  with  deep  purplish  brown.  There  are  several 
species  in  this  genus,  all  being  of  great  beauty  and 
remarkable  for  their  curiously-shaped  flowers. 

Vanda  Sanderiana. — This  magnificent  plant 
is  now  displaying  its  charms  in  Mr.  Measures' 
collection  at  Streatham.  It  continues  rare,  and 
has  the  reputation  of  being   diflicult  to  establish  | 


and  slow  to  grow.  From  observation,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  requires  strong  heat  and  a 
moist  atmosphere.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  and  flat ;  the  dorsal 
sepal  and  the  petals  are  of  a  delicate  blush-pink, 
more  or  less  suffused  with  buff,  whilst  the  lower 
sepals  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  mottled  with  veins 
of  crimson  ;  the  lip  is  small  and  deep  purple. — 
W.  H.  G. 

The  Ladies'  Tresses  (Splranthes  autumnalis). 
— This  sweet  little  native  Orchid  is  now  appearing 
on  many  of  our  Kentish  fields  and  downs  in  all  its 
glory.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  the  one-sided  spike  of 
paper-white,  almond-scented  flowers  being  very  con- 
spicuous, and  imparting  to  a'good- sized  tuft  of  this 
Orchid  an  appearance  that  is  as  striking  as  it  is, 
from  its  quaint  look,  uncommon.  Differing  from 
the  majority  of  our  native  Orchids,  this  Splranthes 
sends  up  its  flower-spike  not  from  amongst  the 
leaves,  but  alongside  these,  the  spike  rising  to  7 
inches  in  height,  and  being  clothed  at  intervals 
with  pointed  sheathing  scales.  A  mound  or  hillock 
covered  with  this  pretty  Orchid  when  in  full 
flower  is'very  beautiful.  By  the  side  of  a  stream, 
threading  its  way  through  an  undulating  field  or 
grassy  down,  this  Splranthes  delights  to  grow ;  and 
it  may  seem  curious,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  most  persons  cannot  fail  to  consider  this 
Orchid  a  rarity,  although  they  may  find  a  score  of 
plants  to  the  square  foot.  As  a  pot  plant  this 
Splranthes  is  quite  at  home,  but  to  be  seen  to  per- 
fection half  a  dozen  specimens  should  be  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  6inch  pot,  and  then  when  in  full 
flower  their  beautiful  colour  and  delicious  fragrance 
will  enchant  everyone.  For  many  years  I  culti- 
vated this  Splranthes  along  with  the  rare  S.  Roman- 
zoviana  in  my  garden,  and  where  it  did  well  and 
increased  from  year  to  year.  The  soil  best  suited 
for  its  wants  is  a  fine  sandy,  inclined  to  peaty, 
loam.  I  wish  some  one  would  send  me  a  flower  of 
S.  aistivalis  from  the  New  Forest.— A.  D.  Webster. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 

PREPARING  BOXES,  ETC.,  FOR  EX- 
HIBITING. 

Those  intending  to  exhibit  cut  blooms  of  Chry- 
santhemums at  the  forthcoming  shows  and 
not  in  possession  of  the  necessary  stands,  boxes, 
cups  and  tubes,  tweezers,  he,  should  lose  no 
time  in  obtaining  the  necessary  materials,  in 
order  that  success  may  crown  the  efiforts  put 
forth  during  the  past  eleven  months  of  anxiety. 
A  few  hints  as  to  the  best  kind  of  each  may  not 
be  out  of  place  now,  so  that  ample  time  may  be 
allowed  before  the  date  of  exhibition  arrives. 

The  stands  upon  which  the  blooms  must  be 
staged  are  specified  by  all  societies  to  be  of  one 
unSorm  size.  As  far  as  I  know,  with  one  ex- 
ception, they  do  not  differ  in  this,  and  this  is 
very  necessary,  as  much  inconvenience  would 
be  caused  to  exhibitors  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  more  shows  than  one  in  a  season.  The 
increased  size  of  the  blooms  obtainable  in  the 
Japanese  section  almost  demands  that  the 
stands  for  this  family  should  be  larger  than 
those  in  use  at  present  and  of  the  same  size  as 
for  those  of  the  incurved  section.  Many  blooms 
are  at  present  unable  to  be  seen  to  advantage 
on  account  of  their  large  size,  the  florets  of  one 
overlapping  those  of  the  next  flower.  But  as 
matters  at  present  stand,  the  usual  size  must  be 
adhered  to.  The  stands  for  twelve  blooms  are  2 
feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  C  inches  high  at  the 
back  and  3  inches  in  the  front.  Two  stands  of  the 
above  size  may  be  used  for  twenty-four  blooms. 
The  stand  when  six  blooms  are  to  be  shown 
should  be  18  inches  by  12  inches,  and  standing 
the  same  height  both  back  and  front.  The 
holes  in  the  stands  to  admit  the  cup  which 
supports  the  bloom  should  be  6  inches  apart 
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from  centre  to  centre ;  the  outer  row  of  holes 
should  be  3  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  stand. 
The  boards  forming  the  tops  of  the  stands 
should  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  two 
sloping  sides  three-qiiarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  front  of  the  stand  should  be  filled  in  with  a 
board  half  an  inch  thick,  this  hiding  the  cups 
from  view  and  giving  a  much  neater  appearance 
to  the  whole  when  arranged  on  the  tables.  The 
back  of  the  stand  should  be  hollow,  being  thus 
handier  for  arranging  the  blooms  in  the  stands 
and  for  convenience  in  packing.  Most  societies 
insist  on  having  the  stands  painted  green. 
Some  exhibitors  have  the  fronts  varnished  in- 
stead of  painted  green.  I  have  heard  objections 
made  against  varnished  fronts  on  the  silly  plea 
that  the  judges  knew  certain  competitors'  stands. 
To  avoid  anything  of  this  sort  all  stands  should 
be  painted  green. 

No  matter  how  few  blooms  are  to  be  exhi- 
bited, some  contiivance  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
blooms  to  the  show.  Seldom,  indeed,  does  any 
exhibitor  stage  less  than  two  dozen  blooms  at 
one  show  or  other.  Therefore,  it  is  wise  to 
provide  a  box  that  will  contain  two  stands,  or  as 
many  as  four  stands,  as  it  would  cost  less  to 
provide  one  box  for  four  stands  than  it  would 
for  two  boxes  holding  two  stands  each.  My 
experience  is  that  the  larger  the  box  is,  in 
reason,  the  better  wUl  the  blooms  bear  a  long 
railway  journey.  Those  persons  having  had  ex- 
perience know  well  the  cost  of  having  blooms 
damaged  in  transit,  I  have  seen  valuable  prizes 
lost  through  a  single  bloom  being  damaged,  if 
not  by  faulty  packing,  by  using  contrivances 
not  of  the  best  kind.  Below  I  give  the  specifi- 
cations for  a  Chrysanthemum  box,  which  should 
be  made  in  cupboard  form  of  three-quarter  inch 
well- seasoned  American  Pine,  and  dovetailed 
together  at  the  angles.  The  door,  hung  with 
one  pair  of  2Wnch  butt-hinges,  and  fitted  with 
a  cupboard  lock  and  key,  must  be  clamped  top 
and  bottom,  and  be  hung  to  fall  in  flush  with 
Ihe  sides  of  the  box,  a  chest  handle  being 
fixed  on  each  side  of  the  box.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  when  the  stands  are  placed  inside  the  box 
the  door  closes  tightly  against  them,  thus  pre- 
venting any  movement  in  transit.  The  clear 
inside  size  of  the  box  should  be  2  feet  lOi  inches 
high,  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  8  inches 
deep  from  back  to  front.  The  box  is  intended 
to  hold  four  stands,  each  stand  arranged  to 
hold  one  dozen  blooms.  The  runners  for  the 
stand-s  should  be  screwed  to  the  sides  of  the 
box,  a  groove  being  cut  in  each  to  allow  of  the 
stand  sliding  into  it,  thus  securing  it  in  its 
place.  I  have  taken  as  many  as  400  blooms  in 
one  season  to  various  shows  in  boxes  of  this 
pattern,  and  never  had  a  single  flower  damaged. 
Any  handy  carpenter  may  make  boxes  of  this 
duscription. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  cups  and 
tubes  in  which  the  blooms  should  be  staged.  To 
do  justice  to  blooms,  be  they  good  or  bad,  cups 
and  tubes  must  be  provided  (if  the  competitor 
expects  to  win  prizes)  in  spite  of  what  has  been 
written  .tgaintt  their  use  and  the  manner  of 
arranging  the  flowers  Ln  stands,  which  remarks 
generally  emanate  from  those  persons  not  having 
had  any  experience  in  such  matters.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  stage  the  blooms  in 
what  has  been  termed  a  more  rational  manner, 
but  the  best  of  them  have  been  failures.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  cups  and  tubes  to  choose 
from,  some  being  made  of  wood  and  similar  in 
iliape  to  egg  cups.  These  .are  objectionable  in 
apjiearance,  and  do  not  last  so  long  as  those 
made  from  zinc.  They  also  cause  much  incon- 
venience when  least  wanted,  as  they  swell  with 
the  moisture,  which  causes  the  tube  to  stick  fast 


and  difficult  to  regulate  quickly,  while  they  are 
not  of  the  right  shape  in  the  tube,  not  being 
hollowed   out  enough  in  a  slanting  direction. 
Some  growers  use  cups  and  tubes  made  of  tin. 
They  are  cheaper  than  zinc  ones,  but  as  they 
are  so  liable  to  rust,  zinc  is  preferable.     The 
cup  should  be  3  inches  long,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  flange  at  the  top 
one-eighth   of  an   inch   broad   in   a  horizontal 
manner.     This  prevents  the  cup  swaying  to  and 
fro.     There  are  several  methods  of  fitting  the 
cups  with  springs  for  convenience   in   staging 
the  blooms  at  a  given  height  from  the  board, 
according  to  the  depth  or  style  in  growth  of  the 
variety  under  consideration  at  the  time.     One 
plan  is  what  is  termed  the  "Jameson  "  springs. 
Inside  the  cup  are  fitted  pieces  of  brass  IJ  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide  at  the  bottom,  narrow- 
ing ofi'  a  little  at  the  upper  end.     These,  being 
soldered  on  to  the  top  just  below  the  flange  and 
hanging  loosely  down  the  cup  one  on  each  side  quite 
opposite  to  each   other,  hold  the  flower  firmly. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the 
stem  of  the  tube  when  pushed   down  can  be 
fixed  at  whatever  height  is  thought  desirable  for 
the  flower,  be  it  a  large  or  a  small  one.     This 
spring  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  any 
land  of  support,  as  in  the  case   of  the  older 
shaped  plain  cups.     The  cups  should  be  made 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as   in   the   plain 
system,  with  the  addition  of  the  springs.     An- 
other plan  is  to  fix  a  brass  spring,  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  wide,  on  the  outside  of  the  cup  on  one 
side.     By  fixing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  the 
top  part  of  the  spring  stands  away  from  the  cup 
a  little.     When  pressing  the  cup  down  through 
the  hole  on  the  boards,  the  spring  tightens  the 
cup  in  the  board  at  any  given  height.      The 
tubes  should  be  made  in  two  sizes,  the  stems  of 
each  being  of  the  same  width,  allowing  them  to 
fit  into  any  cup  holding  the  water.     The  stem 
should  be  2  j  inches  long,  made  in  a  telescopic 
manner.    The  largest  size  should  have  the  flange 
3j  inches  in   diameter,   and   1|   inches  in  the 
flange.     These  tubes  are  suitable  for  the  larger 
varieties  of  both  Japanese  and  incurved  flowers, 
particularly  the  drooping  varieties  of  the  former 
section,  which  are  much  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  having  the  petals  supported  at  a  proper 
height   from  the   board,  which  in  the  case  of 
Boule  d'Or,  for  instance,  cannot  be  done  when 
one  sized  tube  is  used  for  all  varieties.     The 
other  size  should  be  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
flange,  which  should  be  1  inch  deep.     Every 
grower  should  provide  himself  with  a  few  of 
these   larger  tubes,  as  they  will   be   found  of 
much  service   in  arranging  the  blooms  in  the 
most  attractive  manner. 

Forceps  for  dressing  the  blooms  is  the  next 
consideration.  Much  has  been  written  against 
the  manipulation  of  the  petals,  more  commonly 
called  "dressing"  the  blooms,  but  for  my  part 
I  see  no  possible  objection  to  the  practice, 
which  simply  consists  in  arranging  the  petals  in 
a  regular  manner,  so  as  to  make  the  flowers 
appear  smooth  and  of  a  more  proper  form  than 
they  generally  grow  without  any  assistance  in 
the  manner  named.  Persons  with  a  small 
amount  of  experience  must  know,  after  being 
to  a  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  that  it  is  useless 
to  stage  blooms  which  are  not  dressed  in  com- 
petition with  those  the  petals  of  which  have 
been  arranged.  Indeed,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  appearances  of  the  two  stands. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  incurved  section  ; 
the  Japanese  need  very  little  attention  to  their 
flowers,  which  seem  to  defy  improvement, 
beyond  the  removal  of  a  decayed  floret. 
Amongst  growers  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  which  is  the  best  kind  of  forceps  to  use 
for  dressing  the  blooms.     Those  made  of  bone 


or  ivory  find  favour  with  some.  My  objection 
to  them  is  that  they  do  not  grip  the  florets 
firmly  enough,  they  are  so  liable  to  slip  oflf. 
I  prefer  those  made  of  steel.  The  forceps 
should  be  made  in  three  sizes  to  suit  the 
different  large  and  small  Japanese  and  incurved 
blooms.  Those  of  largest  size  measure  8  inches 
in  length,  are  half  an  inch  wide  at  the  rough  or 
grip  part,  about  midway  their  entire  length, 
and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  at  the 
points.  Those  of  the  middle  size  are  5  inches 
long  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  grip 
part.  Those  of  the  smallest  size  should  be  3 
inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  in  the 
middle.  Dust  while  travelling  is  sure  to  collect 
on' the  blooms,  and  in  the  case  of  white  varieties 
is  a  defect.  A  soft  camel's-hair brush,  1  inch  long, 
with  a  handle  G  inches  in  length,  should  be 
provided  for  brushing  ofi'  the  dust,  which  if 
done  in  a  careful  upright  direction  will  not 
damage  the  flower.  A  shallow  box  should  be 
provided  to  hold  the  forceps  and  brush,  mak- 
ing it  so  that  the  instruments  fit  in,  keeping 
them  secure  and  not  so  liable  to  rust. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

OCTOBEE   9. 

There  was  very  littfe  shown  at  the  meeting  of  this 
society  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  group  of  Ferns  from  Mr. 
May,  of  Edmonton,  there  would  have  been  scarcely 
anything.  This,  however,  was  tfie  redeeming  feature, 
and  was  certainly  the  finest  display  we  have  seen 
for  years  past.  First-  class  certificates  were  awarded 
to  the  following  : — 

LiELiA  POEPHYBITES.— This  is  described  as  a 
natural  hybrid,  and  has  a  marked  distinotnefs, 
though  we  may  liken  the  flowers  in  character  some- 
what to  those  of  C.  intermedia  or  marginata,  as  it 
is  apparently  of  this  section.  Ttie  small  plant 
of  it  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron 
Sohrojder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  carried  a  short  spike 
of  two  flowers,  these  being  of  neat  shape,  with 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  curious  shade,  approaching 
mauvy  lilac,  and  a  deep  rich  purple  lip,  with  the 
side  lobes  of  a  paler  tint.  The  leaves  are  deep 
green  and  not  abundant.  It  is  an  interesting,  but 
scarcely  showy  Orchid. 

Nepenthes  Dicksoniana.  —  An  exceedingly 
beautiful  Pitcher  Plant,  named  in  honour  of  Prof. 
Dickson,  and  the  result  of  a  cross  between  N. 
Veitchi  and  N.  Rafflesiana.  It  is  of  remarkably 
robust  growth,  and  its  aflBnity  to  BaSlesianais  seen 
in  the  broad  flask-shaped  lid,  conspicuous  wings, 
and  rich  colouring.  This  is  green,  overlaid  with 
blotches  and  patches  of  crimson.  It  is  a  strikingly 
handsome  addition  to  a  peculiarly  interesting  race 
of  plants,  of  which  we  have  many  handsome  repre- 
sentatives. From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Cheysanthemum  Elsie.— This  is  the  most  deli- 
cately-coloured reflexed  variety  we  have  seen,  as 
the  beautifully  shaped  flower  is  just  touched  with 
pale  yellow  that  passes  to  cream  colour,  except  the 
centre,  which  remains  a  soft  golden  tint.  Those 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  of  Putney,  were  forced 
cut  of  character.  As  exhibited  last  year  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  and  there  certificated,  it  is  of 
medium  size,  neat,  gracefully  reflexed,  and  more  of 
a  decorative  than  a  show  variety. 

Adiantum  Waltoni  diffusum.  — This  is  a 
beautiful  free-growing  Fern  of  the  character  of  A. 
elegans,  and  not  showing  a  great  departure  from 
the  type.  It  is  described  as  a  hybrid,  and  seems  to 
have  smaller  pinnae  than  the  typical  form,  display- 
ing as  much  beauty  as  the  old  A.  cuneatum  itself. 
Seedlings  of  various  Ferns,  as  A.  fragrantissimum, 
however,  show  considerable  difference,  so  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  thoroughly  well-marked  variety  to 
receive  a  certficate.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Walton, 
Burnley. 
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Canna  Ulbich  Brunneb. — A  beautiful  variety 
of  extremely  neat  growth,  the  leaves  being  of  a  deep 
reddish  green  tint.  The  flowers  are  rich  self  crim- 
son, and  a  few  flowering  specimens  in  pots  would 
make  a  great  display  in  the  greenhouse  at  this 
season.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Canna  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  popular  of  flowers,  as  shown 
by  the  increase  of  new  varieties,  especially  those  of 
French  origin.    From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Mbs.  Staek.  —  A  double-flowered 
tuberous-rooted  variety  of  a  rich  citron-jellow  col- 
our, uncommon  amongst  this  section  of  Begonias. 
From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley. 

Begonia  Genbkal  Chichbsteb.— This  is  also 
a  double-flowerid  variety  from  Messrs.  Cannell, 
and  welcome  for  the  strikingly  rich  rose-crimson 
colour  of  the  well-formed  flowers. 

The  group  of  Ferns  from  Mr.  May,  of  Edmonton, 
was  not  only  of  very  large  extent,  but  comprised 
an  exceptionally  interesting  selection  of  thoroughly 
well-grown  varieties  and  species.  There  was  a 
magnificent  spreading  plant  of  Davallia  Mooreana 
and  a  neat  specimen  of  the  popular  D.  buUata, 
while  of  the  Adiantum  genus  there  was  a  great 
show,  from  the  famous  A.  cuneatum  to  the  noble 
A.  Reginae,  which  has  broad,  heavy  fronds,  with 
bold,  well-developed  pinnae  of  rich  appearance. 
There  was  also  an  excellent  plant  of  A.  scutum, 
the  lovely  A.  farleyense,  and  the  close-growing  A. 
Pacotti,  which  is  now  well  known  ;  and  those  who 
like  a  Fern  of  dense,  crisp  appearance  should 
secure  this.  A.  elegans  is  appropriately  named, 
and  it  is  being  grown  largely  tor  the  market.  In 
this  superb  collection  were  also  plants  of  A. 
Williamsi,  A.  Legrandi,  A.  Bausei,  and  A.  cardicch- 
lEenum.  Polystichum  setosum  is  remarkable  for  the 
glossy  green  colour  of  its  fronds ;  and  another  Fern 
that  is  of  great  beauty  is  Nephrodium  moUe  corym- 
biterum,  which  has  beautifully  crested  fronds  like 
Moss.  The  Nephrolepis  were  represented  by  such  noble 
kinds  as  N.  davallioides  furcanswithitsboldlyforked 
pinnae  and  the  tall^growing  N.  rufescens  tripinnati- 
fida.  Asplenium  viviparum  is  an  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful Fern,  the  fronds  like  delicate  lace,  finely  cut,  rich 
green,  and  gracefully  arched.  The  collection  was 
especially  strong  in  Pteris,  which  included  P.  serru- 
lata  cristata  compacta,  with  pale  green,  finely  cut 
and  compact  fronds;  P.  geranifolia,  with  fronds 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Oak  Fern ;  and  P.  cretica 
Mayi,  a  well  marked  and  exceedingly  ornamental 
variety,  the  fronds  glaucous  in  colour,  the  margins 
deep  green.  There  were  also  shown  P.  cretica  major, 
a  very  robust  form,  sometimes  confounded  with 
umbrosa,  which  is  quite  distinct,  as  the  fronds  are 
of  the  richest  green  possible,  and  the  habit  is  diffe- 
rent ;  Gjmnogramma  peruviana  argyrophylla,  G. 
Alstoni,  the  fronds  richly  powdered,  and  Osinunda 
palustris.    A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

From  the  Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  came 
specimens  of  Begonia  John  Heal,  a  very  free  bloom- 
ing variety  of  the  Socotrana  race,  and  described 
before  in  The  Gabdbn,  and  Amaryllis  Autumn 
Beauty,  a  neat,  small-flowered  variety  with  well 
shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  rose  colour  veined  with 
the  same,  each  segment  having  a  central  band 
of  white.  There  also  was  shown  Amasonia  pnnicea, 
or  caljcina,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  plants  of  the 
most  brilliantly  coloured  Bouvardia  yet  raised. 
President  Cleveland.  Nerine  coruscans  came  from 
Mr.  S.  Ford,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee.  This  is  a 
variety  of  N.  sarniensis,  and  has  glittering  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  that  sparkle  as  if  be.'pangled  with 
jewels.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botan'irat  Ma/iazhw,  t. 
1089,  as  Amaryllis  coruscans.  It  is  strange,  con- 
sidering  the  remarkable  richness  of  the  Xerines 
and  the  dull  season  they  bloom  in,  that  they  should 
be  almost  rarities. 

Flowers  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  named  Dan- 
mark  were  received,  through  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  from  Messrs.  Leiner,  Lassen  and 
Dithmer,  of  Elsinore.  Although  bniised,  they 
were  fresh  enough  to  see  that  the  variety  Dan- 
mark  is  evidently  of  some  value.  The  colour  is 
that  of  La  France,  but  deeper,  and  the  form 
closer,  while  the  sweet  fragrance  of  La  France  is 
not  lost.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Co.,  of  Forest  Hill, 
showed  a  collection  of  out  flowers  of  tuberous  Bego- 


nias, the  colours  exceedingly  bright  and  varied.  An 
interesting  exhibit  was  Adiantum  farleyense,  from 
Mr.  Walton,  and  described  as  having  been  raised 
from  spores  sown  Feb.  23,  1S87.  The  plants  were 
of  good  size  and  quite  true.  If  this  is  so,  a  great 
point  will  have  been  gained,  as  it  has  always  been 
supposed  to  be  impossible  to  raise  this  lovely  Fern 
from  spores.  Betides  those  certificated,  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons  showed  other  tuberous  Begonias, 
and  a  seedling  Gladiolus  of  good  colour  came  from 
Mr.  C.  Fordy,  Markworth,  Northumberland. 

Fruit  committee. — There  was  not  much  more 
fruit  than  flowers.  An  interesting  collection  of 
Plums  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
There  were  such  varieties  as  Fulton,  Kirke's,  Brabj's 
Green  Gage,  a  finely  flavoured  and  luscious  variety ; 
Belgian  Purple,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Belle  de 
Septembre,  Pond's  Seedling,  a  handsome  fruit,  but 
of  inferior  quality ;  Archduke,  fine  purple ;  Jefferson, 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  A  collection  of  seventeen 
kinds  also  came  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswick,  where  there  has  been  an 
exceptionally  heavy  crop  this  season.  Blue  Dam- 
son, Prune  Damson,  Reine  Claude  d'Octobre, 
Drap  'd'Or,  a  small,  yellow  richly  flavoured  Plum, 
and  Belle  de  Septembre,  the  fruits  large,  red,  and 
of  good  quality.  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  of  Roupell  Park, 
exhibited  bunches  of  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Gros 
Colman,  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  two 
former  were  cut  from  plants  in  pots  on  warm  pipes ; 
the  Gros  Colman  Vine,  repotted  every  year,  has 
by  this  treatment  produced  fine  Grapes  for  three 
years  in  succession.  The  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  Grape 
has  very  handsome  golden  berries,  of  excellent 
flavour  and  very  fleshy.  The  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  had  been  cut  from  a  Vine  grown  in  an 
unheated  house ;  the  berries  were  of  fair  size  and  of 
first-iate  flavour.  Laxton's  Open-air  Tomato  came 
from  Mr.  R  Dean.  Carter's  Model  Onion,  from 
Messrs.  J.  Carter,  High  Holbom,  seems  a  firm  and 
distinct  variety.  Cherry  Late  Duke  was  sent 
by  Mr.  G.  Bolas,  Wirksworth.  Several  seedling 
Grapes  were  exhibited,  but  none  of  special  merit. 
Vegetables  comprised  a  very  handsome  dark-leaved 
Beet  named  Dracfena-leaved  from  Chiswick,  and 
Endive  Queen  of  the  Winter,  a  large-leaved  coarse- 
looking  variety,  from  the  Novelty  Co.,  Lancashire. 

Council  meeting. — At  a  meeting  of  the  council 
held  last  Tuesday  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
Apple  and  Pear  conference,  to  be  held  at  Chiswick 
Gardens  f  re  m  the  1  Gth  to  the  20  th  inst.,  were  discussed 
and  agreed  to.  It  was  resolved  that  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  Fellows  be  held  at  2  p  m.  on  Tuesday, 
November  13,  in  the  council  room  of  the  society, 
111,  Victoria  Street,  to  discuss  and  pass  the  bye- 
laws.  The  hon.  sec.  reported  that  during  the  recess 
he  had  received  an  application  from  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition  Commissioners  for  a  representative  col- 
lection of  English-grown  Apples  and  Pears  to  be 
sent  out  to  Australia  for  the  exhibition,  and  that  he 
had  arranged  to  comply  with  this  request  imme- 
diately after  the  Chiswick  conference,  in  the  hope 
that  many  of  the  exhibitors  there  would  allow  their 
specimens  to  be  sent  out  to  the  colony  for  that 
purpose.        ^^_ 

National  Apple  and  Pear  Conference. — 
This  conference,  which  opens  next  week  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick, 
promises  to  be  of  great  interest  to  fruit  growers  and 
of  wide  general  importance.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
following  arrangements  were  made :  The  fruit, 
which  will  comprise  selections  from  various  dis- 
tricts, is  to  be  staged  early  on  Tuesday  next,  and 
the  conference  will  be  opened  by  the  council  of  the 
society  at  3  p  m.  On  Wednesday  papers  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  on  the  "  Growth  of 
Apples  for  Profit,"  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  on  the  "  Growth 
of  Pears  for  Profit,"  by  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers 
on  "  Stocks  for  Apples  and  Pears,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Wildsmith  on  the  "Fewest  Varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  Necessary  to  Ensure  Supplies  of 
Ripe  Fruit  from  August  to  March,"  "Pruning 
Apple  and  Pear  Trees,"  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Dr.  Hogg  being  nominated  to  preside  at  the  meet- 
ing.   On   Thursday   the  subjects  are  "  Canker  in 


Fruit  Trees,"  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  and  Mr.  E.  Tonks  ; 
the  "  Enemies  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Eraser-  "Varieties  of  Apples  for  Sussex  and  thtic 
Culture  in  Heavy  Clay  Soils,"  by  Mr.  J.  Cheal ; 
"  Renovation  of  Old  and  Formation  of  New  Orchards 
in  the  Midlands,"  by  W.  Coleman  ;  "  Apples  and 
Pears  Suitable  for  Cultivation  in  Scotland,'  by  Mr. 
M.  Dunn,  Mr.  Shiriey  Hibberd  presiding.  On  Jnday 
the  papers  to  be  read  are  on  "  Compensation  for 
Orchard  Planting,"  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear;  "?^rmt 
Production  and  Distribution,"  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Baillie ; 
"  Railway  Charges  for  Carriage,"  by  Mr.  D.  Taller- 
man  Mr  T.  B.  Hajwood  being  nominated  to  preside 
on  the  occasion.  The  meetings  are  to  commence  at 
1  30  on  each  day,  and  discussions  are  expected  to 
foUow  the  reading  of  each  paper.  Visitors  from 
the  country  who  propose  attending  the  meetings 
may  be  reminded  that  the  Gardens  are  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Acton  Green  station  on  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  and  trains  run  in 
half  an  hour  from  the  City  stations  every  twenty 
minutes.  Visitors  from  the  south  will  find  trains 
from  Clapham  Junction  to  Chiswick  station,  which 
is  within  a  mile  of  the  Gardens. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  when  there 
were  a  few  novelties  shown.  This  is  not  likely  to 
be  such  a  fine  season  for  Chrysanthemums  as  was 
once  anticipated,  as  the  frost  of  the  3rd  inst.-the 
commencement  of  unusuaUy  cold  weather  for 
October— destroyed  the  hopes  of  many  growers. 
In  not  a  few  instances  large  batches  were  de- 
stroyed, but  those  who  housed  their  plants  in  time 
will  reap  a  good  harvest,  as  the  flowers  promise 
well.  Only  one  first-class  certificate  was  granted, 
and  this  for  the  following  :— 

DOERIE.— A  beautiful  variety  of  the  Japanese 
type,  reminding  one  of  Mr.  Garner,  but  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  this  November-blooming  Chrysanthe- 
mum The  flower  is  of  excellent  build,  full,  of  a 
brighter  yellow  than  that  of  Mr.  Garner,  and  with 
well-arranged  thread-like  florets.  It  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  its  class,  as  it  blooms  just  when  we  re- 
quire bright  colour  in  the  greenhouse.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  Farnham. 

A  variety  named  Mons,  Leveque  was  commended, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  deserved  a  greater  distinction. 
It  is  also  a  Japanese  flower,  the  colour  delicate  soft 
rose,  more  beautiful  and  telling  than  in  the  variety 
James  Salter,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
sport,  and  with  straighter  florets.  It  is  one  of  M. 
Dt'laux's  seedlings  of  1888. 

Flowers  of  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Edwin 
Molyneux  came  from  Mr.  Moljneux,  Bishop's 
Waltham,  and  showed  this  magnificent  variety  m 
its  fuUest  perfection.  Each  bloom  was  of  immense 
breadth  and  substance,  the  colour  deep  crimson, 
with  the  reverse  of  the  broad  florets  rich  golden 
yellow.  A  stand  of  blooms  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead.  There  were  flowers  of 
W.  Holmes,  deep  crimson,  golden  reverse  to  the 
petals  ;  Rose  Beauty,  a  narrow-petalled  variety  of  a 
rose  colour;  Miss  Burgess, dull  rose;  and  Sam  Hen- 
shaw,  a  silvery  grey-coloured  Japanese  variety  of 
the  Comte  de  Germiny  type.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  in  bloom  of  the  incurved  class,  but  we  can 
well  do  without  such  "  washy  "  tints.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  had  double-flowered 
Begonias  and  ornamental  Beet. 

The  death  of  David  "Wooster  occuned 
recently  at  Bayswater  often-  a  lingering  illness.  Mr. 
Wooster,  who  -was  64  years  of  age,  -was  connected 
formerly  with  Loudon,  and  he  will  be  remembered  for 
his  work  on  alpine  plants. 

Names  of  plants.-O/./  Si,6soni.i,-.-Epideiidram  re- 
morale. Edward    Black.— The    winter    Cherry    iPhysalis 

Alkekengi);   the  C.ipc  Gooseberry  is  Physalis  peruviana; 

send  specimens  of  tlie  other  pLants  you  refer  to. (1.  I  ■  U- 

-It  is  very  much  like  A.  Waltoni,  but  you  had  better  send 

it  to  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  mcotiugs. 

Others  next  vveek. 

Names  of  fruits.-//.  C. -Apples,  1,  Stilling  Castle  ; 
2,  Warner's  King  ;    Pears,  I,  BeurriJ  Clairgeau ;    2,  OaPUac. 

-L—E.   B.   Z>.— Roundway   Magnum    Bonum. (r.    T.—A 

very  fine  sample  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
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FORESTRY. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold,  wet  summer  which 
we  have  experienced,  trees,  on  the  whole,  have 
made  satisfactory  progress.      This  proves  that 
abundance  of  moisture   when   not   allowed  to 
become  stagnant  at  the  roots  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  and  healthy  development  of  the  trees. 
The  fine  seasonable  harvest  weather  which  we 
have  been  favoured  with  has  been  beneficial  for 
ripening  the  young  growth  and  bringing  it  into 
that  hard,  firm,  matured  condition  which  is  so 
desirable  before  winter  sets  in.     Now  that  the 
difi'erent  species  of  trees  are  clad  in  their  garb 
of  many  colours,  rendering  the  landscape  par- 
ticularly attractive,   foresters   and    others   can 
study  with  advantage  the  combination  of  colours 
with  the  view  of  introducing  new  species  and 
varieties    to    improve     the     scenery.       Where 
additions   are    contemplated    and    the  ground 
properly  trenched  and  drained,  the  planting  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs   may  be  proceeded 
with   at  once,   as  the  soil   is  in  capital  order, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance   in  favour  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  plants  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  making  a  commencement.    In  renovating 
old  plantations  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
woodland  scenery,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  old, 
unsightly  and  dead  trees  have  to   be  removed 
around  the  margin  of  the  plantation  to  afibrd 
space   for  those  about  to  be    planted,   and  in 
doing  so,  in  place  of  felling  the  trees  with  the 
axe  and  digging  a  pit  at  the  side  of  the  root 
left  in  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  tree 
to  be  planted,  the  better  plan  is  to  entirely  root 
the    tree   out.      This   can   be   done   in  a  very 
efficient    manner,    and    at    a    small    cost,   by 
attaching  a  rope  to  the  top  and  taking  advan- 
tage    of    the     leverage     of     the     stem     thus 
afibrded  to  pull  it  down.     The  ground  can  then 
be  trenched  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  tree  ia  a  superior  manner,  and  although 
the  cost  is  a  little  more,  yet  the  growth  and 
healthy  development  of  the  newly-planted  tree 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  outlay. 
When  executing  such  work  the  planter  should 
be  careful  to  pick  out  aU  dead  wood,  roots,  and 
chips  from  the  soil  in  order  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  growth  of  fungus,  which  would  not 
only  be  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
but  in  course  of  time  would  most  probably  kill 
it  altogether.     The  ground  at  the  spot  where 
an  unhealthy  tree  has  been  rooted  out  should 
be  thoroughly  examined,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  will  be  found  that  the  tree  had  contracted 
disease  from  excess  of  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
root  or  a  hard  impervious  subsoil  below,  both 
of  which  are  inimical  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
trees. 

Ornamental  specimen  trees  on  the  lawn  and 
elsewhere  that  are  showing  marks  of  decay 
had  better  be  examined  at  this  season  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  cause  and  apply  a  remedy.  In 
cases  where  excess  of  water  at  the  root  is  to  be 
dreaded  a  few  test  holes  should  be  dug  here  and 
there  around  the  tree,  and  these,  should  they 
attract  and  retain  any  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  show  that  the  subsoil  is  wet  and  re- 
quires draining.  Under  such  conditions  and 
when  draining  becomes  necessary,  care  should 
be  taken  to  cut  as  few  of  the  roots  as  possible. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  old  drains  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  trees  get  choked  up  with  roots 
to  such  an  extent  that  stagnant  water  accumu- 
lates at  the  spot,  destroys  the  roots  and  gradu- 
ally brings  about  the  death  of  the  tree. 

In  addition  to  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 


many  handsome  specimen  trees  contract  disease 
and  die  a  premature  death  through  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  ;  conse- 
quently, when  the  soil  is  found  to  be  exhausted 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  trees  begin  to  show 
signs  of  decay,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying 
a  good  top-dressing  of  rich  compost  around  the 
tree,  and  as  the  roots  extend  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  stem,  the  dressing  should  be 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  surface  where  they 
are.     1    have    treated    ornamental    coniferous 
trees  of  stunted  growth  in  this  manner  with 
the   greatest   success,   and   in   cases  where  the 
soil  is  naturally  of  a  poor  thin  texture  a  dressing 
of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  is  very  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  their  healthy  growth,  and  may 
now  be  applied  to  the  surface  with  advantage. 
But  the  case  is  much  more  serious  when  trees 
have  to  be  dealt  with  that  are  planted  upon  soil 
resting  upon  a  hard  tUl  or  soU  of  a  poor  cha- 
racter.    In   such   a  case  the  surface  should  be 
carefiiUy  removed  witli  a  fork  and  the  roots 
lifted  to  allow  space  for  breaking  up  the  hard 
crust  with  a  pick.  Part  of  the  bad  subsoil  should 
be  removed  and  a  quantity  of  good  substituted 
in  its   place.     The  original  surface  if  not   too 
poor  should  then  be  replaced  and  the  ground 
made  firm,  and  in  some  cases  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  stake  and  tie  the  tree  to  keep  it 
secure  until  the  roots  got  a  hold  of  the  fresh  soil. 
In   performing  this   operation   care  should  be 
taken  not  to  lift  so  many  of  the  roots  as  would 
endanger  the   life  of  the   tree,  but   the   size, 
species,    and    local     circumstances     connected 
therewith  will  always  prove  a  safe  guide  to  the 
operator    in    such    cases.      The    short-sighted 
policy  of    planting    trees   without    having  the 
ground  properly   prepared  is  here  clearly   ex- 
emplified, and  although  amateurs  and  perhaps 
others  may  think  that  they  are  thereby  reducing 
the  cost  at  the  time  of  the  formation,  yet  a  few 
years'  experience  and  observation  tell  them  a 
diflferent  tale.      The  leading   object   of  skilful 
tree  culture  is  to  convert  the  dormant  particles 
of  the  soil  into  an  active   state,   and   thereby 
render  them  available  as  food  for  the  support  of 
the  plant,  and  as  this  can  be  best  accomplished 
by  thorough  drainage  and  trenching,  such  should 
precede  uU  other  operations.     In  the  formation 
of  ornamental  plantations  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly    drained    wherever    necessary   and 
trenched   some   18   inches   or  20  inches  deep, 
according  to  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  subsoil. 
As  a  general  rule  I  have  had  the  work  done  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner  at  an  average  rate  of 
from  £S  to  £10  per  acre.     Stiif  clayey  soils  will 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  action  of  air  and 
frost  during  winter,  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
found  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  dig  pits  for  the 
trees  in  autumn.  J.  B.  Webster. 


The  Lebanon  Cedar  on  chalky  soil.—  In 
answer  to  D'Arcy  W.  Iteeve,  in  The  Gaedbn, 
October  6  (p.  :^30),  as  to  whether  a  Cedar  of  Le- 
banon will  do  well  in  chalky  soil,  I  would  un- 
hesitatingly reply  in  the  affirmative.  Here  we  have 
it  growing  very  luxuriantly  where  only  a  few 
inches  of  loam,  and  that  of  by  no  means  the  best 
as  regards  quality,  overlie  the  chalk  ;  indeed,  some 
half  a  dozen  large  specimens  are  growing  within 
almost  a  stone'a-throw  of  a  disused  chalk  pit.  I 
would,  however,  strongly  advise  "  D'A.  W.  R."  to 
loosen  well  with  a  pick  the  chalk  for  a  couple  of 
feet  in  depth  where  the  Cedar  is  to  be  planted,  throw 
about  half  of  it  from  the  pit,  which  should  not 
be  less  than  (;  feet  in  diameter,  and  substitute  in- 
stead a  load  of  good  loam  from  an  adjoining  field. 
Mix  this  latter  well  with  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  loosened  chalk,  and  leave  all  fully  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  at  least  a  fortnight  before 
planting  the  Cedar.  "  D'A.  W.  R."  is  wrong  In 
supposing  that  the  Cedar  would  require   constant 


feeding,  at  least  if  treated  in  the  manner  just 
described.  Where  the  Beech  is  largest  and 
strongest  in  chalky  districts,  it  is  quite  easy  to 
mark  out  the  line  where  the  chalk  cliffs  almost 
crop  through  the  surface ;  and  in  such  situations 
we  have  tha  Lebanon  Cedar  doing  unusually  well, 
and  where  it  has  stood  and  thriven  for  a  century 
at  least,  without  feeding  or  even  top-dressing. 
Staking  is  an  all-important  point  in  the  establish- 
ing of  a  Lebanon  Cedar,  few  trees,  in  my  opinion, 
requiring  to  be  kept  more  staid  and  free  from  root- 
straining  than  that  in  question.  It  is  a  rather 
"miffy  "  Conifer  to  deal  with;  therefore  in  planting 
be  sure  to  choose  a  well-rooted,  healthy  specimen ; 
plant  it  not  too  deeply,  have  it  securely  staked  at 
once,  and,  if  need  be,  the  ground  around  it  mulched 
with  damp,  half- decayed  leaves  or  GrasF. — A.  D. 
Webstee,  Ilohvoud  Pari,  Kent. 


LARCH  SEED. 

It  is  many  years  since  there  was  such  an  abundant 
crop  of  Larch  cones,  and  years  may  elapse  before 
a  similar  result  will  be  obtained,  and  particularly 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Larch,  it  being  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  coniferous  trees  to  start  into  growth 
in  the  spring,  and  therefore  most  liable  to  have 
the  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  injured  by  frost.  Per- 
haps the  Larch,  with  the  exception  of  the  common 
Silver  Fir,  bears  cones  more  freely  than  most  of  the 
Conifers,  and  yields  more  abortive,  worthless  seed. 
In  ordinary  seasons  about  two  or  three  fertile  seeds 
of  the  highest  vitality  are  all  that  can  be  got 
from  a  Larch  cone.  This  year  unfertilised  seeds  are 
rare.  The  cones  on  the  whole  are  large,  compact, 
and  well  formed,  while  the  seed  is  plump  and  well 
developed,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  off- 
spring will  be  strong  and  numerous.  Indeed,  in 
localities  in  which  the  conditions  favourable  to 
growth  exist,  the  process  of  reproduction  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  eminently  satisfactory  this  year.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  Larch  cannot  better  pro- 
mote its  cultivation  than  by  seeking  when  opportunity 
offers  to  utilise  the  good  and  suppress  the  spurious 
seed.  Those  who  have  any  experience  in  forestry 
know  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  same  tree,  and 
also  many  varieties  of  cones,  which,  of  course,  pro- 
duce many  qualities  of  seed.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
experience  and  discretion  are  needful  in  the  gather- 
ing of  the  seed.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  good  that 
would  ensue  from  cirefuUy  chosen  seed.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  loss  to  forestry  that  competent 
people  are  not  employed  to  collect  tree  seeds.  Per- 
haps the  seed  has  more  to  do  with  the  dissemina- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  tree  disease  than  any 
medium  extant. 

The  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Silver  Firs  are  all  well 
cropped  with  cones.  It  may  be  well  to  be  reminded 
that  squirrels  and  crossbills,  where  found,  should  be 
destroyed,  so  that  the  cones  may  be  able  to  become 
ripe.  Other  tree  seeds  are  equally  good  and  abundant 
this  year.  On  some  trees  of  the  Ash,  Beech, 
Birch,  and  Elm  (Wych)  there  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary crop,  the  foliage  being  entirely  obscured  by 
the  superabundance  of  the  seed.  Sycamore,  Maple, 
&o,,  all  bear  abundance  of  good  seed.  The  time 
for  gathering  is  approaching,  and  those  who  require 
should  gather  in  freely. 

James  Fabquhakson. 


"  The  Garden  "  Uonthly  Parts.— J%t»  joumoX  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form,  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issui  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

"Farm    and    Home"    Monthly    Parts.  —  l%t» 

journal  is  published  in  neathj  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  ntost  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  lid. 

*'  Hardy  FlO'wers." — Giving  descriptions  0/ upwards  oj 
thirteen  hundred  0/  the  most  ornamental  species,  tcith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  d:c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  \s.  :  post  free.  Is.  id. 

"  The  Garden  Annual  and  Directory"  for  1889 

will  contain  a  Complete  Liu  of  GentUmen's  Seats,  their 
Names  and  Gardeners  ;  list  i>/  the  Nursery  Trade,  uith  a  new 
List  of  the  American  Trade.  AU  changes  oj  address,  icilh  appli- 
cations for  advertising  spaces,  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Editor  of 
the"  Garden  Annual,"  Mr.  James  Flood  37,  Southampton  Street , 
Strand,  London. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 

NOTES  ON  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
To  be  a  Michaelmas  Daisy  an  Aster  should  be 
at  its  best  during  either  September  or  Octo- 
ber. Some  very  good  species  of  Aster  are 
over  before  the  autumn  begins,  but  these 
are  not  Michaelmas  Daisies.  One  of  the  best, 
perhaps  the  very  best,  in  colour  of  the  genus 
is  A.  spectabilis,  a  rich  dark  blue.  Enough 
is  not  done  in  the  way  of  raising  Michaelmas 
Daisies  from  seed.  Many  of  them,  even  the 
later  flowering  kinds,  produce  fertile  seed 
plentifully,  and  with  a  little  help  in  the  way  of 
pollen  brushing,  new  and  improved  varieties 
might  easily  be  raised.  Some  reproduce  them- 
selves with  a  tiresome  sameness,  whUst  others 
seem  ready  to  run  into  varieties.  If  the  chance 
seedlings  which  come  in  gardens  where  many 
varieties  are  grown  were  allowed  to  flower,  we 
should  now  and  then  get  an  advance.  For 
instance,  we  might  hope  to  get  the  colour  of  A. 
spectabilis  with  the  habit  of  the  medium-sized 
varieties  of  versicolor.  Asters  are  by  no  means 
worked  out,  and  hardly  a  year  passes  in  which 
I  do  not  meet  with  some  improvement.  This 
year  a  very  large-flowered  Aster  of  the  versi- 
color type  and  of  moderate  height  has  come  in 
the  middle  of  an  entirely  difierent  kind.  It  is 
quite  new,  and  I  think  will  be  very  good.  To 
speak  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  by  botanical  names 
suggests  little  or  nothing  to  those  who  are 
experienced  about  them.  They  know  that  of 
the  selections  sent  to  the  gardening  papers  there 
are  hardly  half  a  dozen  of  which  the  names  are 
consistently  uniform  in  the  trade  or  out  of  it. 
As  a  rule.  Asters  with  botanical  names  are 
worthless,  and  one  need  not  go  further  than 
Kew  Gardens  to  be  convinced  of  this.  I  mean 
no  disparagement  to  Kew  Gardens,  for  which  I 
have  the  greatest  respect ;  but  for  ornamental 
purposes  collections  of  Asters  must  be  made 
quite  regardless  of  names,  and  as  a  rule  the 
more  ornamental  they  are  the  less  likely  they 
are  to  have  specific  names,  being  made  up 
probably  of  some  half  dozen  species  each. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  good  selection  of  gar- 
den Asters  is  to  buy  or  beg  a  piece  of  every  one 
you  see  which  has  any  merit.  In  this  way  at 
least  200  varieties  must  have  lodged  for  a  year 
or  more  in  my  garden.  Some  are  turned  out  at 
once  after  their  first  flowering,  and  others  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  years ;  but  at  this  season 
eradication  is  constantly  going  on.  Perhaps  the 
average  number  of  varieties  retained  is  about 
fifty.  But  to  have  showy  and  decorative  Asters 
something  more  than  selection  is  necessary. 
The  same  collection  of  Asters  grown  in  two 
gardens  where  the  soil  was  equal,  if  in  one  gar- 
den they  were  left  alone  for  five  years  and  in 
the  other  constantly  renewed  by  transplanting 
and  dividing  and  enriching  the  soil,  would  not 
be  recognised  as  the  same. 

After  what  1  have  said,  I  shall  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  give  a  list  of  names  of  the  best  kinds, 
though  I  may  repeat  what  I  have  often  said, 
that  the  same  botanical  species  often  includes 
good  and  bad  varieties,  quite  distinct  for  all 
garden  purposes.  Novfe-Angliae,  Novi-Belgii, 
cordifolius,  Isevis,  versicolor,  are  amongst  specific 
names  represented  in  gardens  by  different 
heights,  sizes,  and  colours,  and  many  botanical 


names  are  to  be  found  in  nursery  catalogues 
which  never  had  authority  in  any  standard 
nomenclature.  But  amateur  gardeners,  if  they 
get  good  ornamental  flowers,  need  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  the  names,  and  much 
less  confusion  would  be  caused  by  the  omission 
of  names  than  is  caused  by  the  reckless  forging 
of  Latin  names  which  is  so  prevalent.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
Asters  we  see  are  mere  garden  varieties,  and 
should  be  named  as  such,  if  they  must  be  named 
at  all.  C.  VVoLLEY  DoD. 

Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


CARNATIONS  IN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

SiHj — Having  been  a  grower  of  Carnations 
for  over  sixty  years,  I  have  found  them  per- 
fectly hardy,  never  having  used  a  frame  or  any 
other  protection.  In  order  to  ensure  success,  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  begin  to  layer  them 
generally  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  to  com- 
plete that  process  by  the  third  week  in  August. 
This  secures  good,  strong  plants  for  taking  ofi" 
at  the  end  of  September  for  planting  out  in  the 
flower  garden  or  in  the  border.  If  in  the  bor- 
der, it  is  quite  necessary  to  pit  them — that  is, 
to  dig  a  hole  in  the  border  14  inches  square  and 
10  inches  deep,  and  which  should  be  filled  up 
with  a  good  mixture  composed  of  two-thirds 
light  loamy  soU,  one-third  rotten  manure,  and 
a  little  sharp  sand  mixed  up  thoroughly,  taking 
care  in  turning  it  over  to  look  out  for  and  destroy 
the  wireworm,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  to 
the  Carnation.  If  in  a  bed  in  a  flower  garden, 
the  ground  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
20  inches,  digging  in  some  rotten  manure  (from 
a  hot-bed  is  best).  In  planting,  use  the  compost 
referred  to  above.  I  have  found  October  a  good 
time  to  plant  out  permanently,  as  the  plants 
take  hold  of  the  ground  before  winter  fairly 
sets  in. 

My  practice  has  been  to  plant  Carnations  in 
threes  of  the  same  variety,  8  inches  apart.  This 
mode  of  planting  saves  stakes,  and  very  much 
minimises  the  number  of  stakes  generally  used. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  over  the  beds  or  borders 
planted  after  a  frost,  as  it  frequently  lifts  some 
plants  out  of  the  sod,  and  these  should  be  re- 
stored when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  to 
save  them  from  being  destroyed. 

I  have  noticed  this  year  the  efieet  of  autuum 
planting  of  Carnations  in  Messrs.  Dickson's 
nurseries  at  Chester,  where  there  is  a  most  exten- 
sive collection.  They  were  strong  and  healthy, 
flowered  profusely,  and  were  furnished  with 
unusually  strong  "  grass  "  for  layering  in  autumn. 
It  is  here  clearly  demonstrated  that  autumn- 
planted  Carnations  have  surpassed  plants  that 
had  been  under  glass  through  the  winter  and 
planted  out  last  spring,  having  finer  flowers  with 
better  colour. 

The  Carnation,  therefore,  should  claim  a  place 
almost,  if  not  quite  equal  with  the  Rose  in  the 
flower  garden  and  the  open  border,  being  sweet- 
scented,  so  beautifully  diversified  in  colour,  and 
quite  as  easily  managed.     Thomas  M.  Wall. 

Wirmll  Cdttaqe,  Rockfenij,  Cheshirr. 

Two  new  Ageratums  (Ada  Bowman  and 
Wilhelm  Pfitzer).— Ttie  first  of  the  above-named 
varieties  was  sent  me  for  trial  this  spring  by  its 
raiser,  Mr.  Bowman,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
speak  very  favourably  of  it  as  a  distinct  addition  to 
this  family  of  summer  bedding  plants.  It  comes 
into  bloom  very  early  in  the  season,  and  continues 
to  flower  freely  throughout  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn ;  in  tact,  until  destroyed  by  frost.  It  is  also 
of  a  dwarf  and  tufted  habit  of  growth,  with  good 
trusses  of  large  pips  of  fine  quality,  borne  well 


above  the  foliage,  and  of  a  light  and  pleasirg  shade 
of  bluish  grey.  Seed  of  this  variety  was  offered  this 
spring  by  a  leading  London  nurseryman,  but  with 
this  I  would  have  nothing  to  do,  as  this  family  of 
plants  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  reproduce  them- 
selves true  from  seed.  Those  hoping  to  obtain 
any  specific  variety  by  purchasing  seed  could  not 
fail  to  be  disappointed,  as  though  they  might  by 
chance  find  a  few  of  the  specified  variety  among 
the  seedlings,  the  majority  would  differ  in  height, 
habit  of  growth,  and  shade  of  colour  of  flower. 
One  lady  visitor  to  my  garden  this  summer,  when 
shown  this  plant,  remarked  that  she  had  purchased 
seed  of  it  from  a  London  seedsman,  but  not  a 
single  grain  of  it  came  up,  which  was  another  form 
of  disappointment.  The  variety  Wilhelm  Pfitzer 
was  sent  me  by  its  raiser,  the  well-known  German 
nurseryman  of  that  name  at  Stuttgard,  who  has  also 
raised  some  very  distinct  and  handsome  hybrids  of 
the  handsome  famUy  of  Kniphofias,  most  of  which 
have  bloomed  with  me  this  season,  and  of  which  I 
hope  to  give  some  account  in  The  Garden  after 
seeing  them  flower  again  next  season  on  more  tho- 
roughly established  plants.  The  new  Ageratum  is 
a  plant  of  dwarfer  habit  of  growth  than  the  English 
variety,  producing  with  exceeding  freedom  a  large 
number  of  small  trusses  of  a  much  deeper  shade  of 
colour.  It  is  also  considerably  later  in  coming  into 
bloom  than  the  variety  Ada  Bowman.  Both  of  them 
are  first-class  varieties  for  summer  and  autumn 
bedding,  and  strike  with  so  much  readiness  from 
cuttings  in  sand  and  water,  that  from  a  plant  or  two 
a  stock  may  be  got  up  in  a  few  weeks. — W.  E.  G., 
Jielijrore,  (^uecnstmrn,  Ireland. 


TDFIED  PANSIK3. 


I  MAKE  a  distinction  between  the  florist's  or  choicer 
section  of  Panties  and  the  forms  I  refer  to,  simply 
because  florists'  flowers  are  grown  for  specified 
objects  and  must  possess  certain  properties.  I 
make  no  complaint  that  such  is  the  case  ;  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  florists'  forms  and  for  the 
numbers  of  border  and  seedling  kinds.  Florists  in 
seeking  tor  flowers  which  must  possess  certain 
qualities  have  raised  many  varieties,  which  if  not 
good  enough  for  their  purposes  have  yet  made  veiy 
attractive  border  flower?,  and  all  who  love  Pansies 
are  indebted  to  them  for  so  much.  But  I  rather 
wished  to  refer  to  the  Pansy  just  now  because  it 
has  had  such  a  capital  season,  and  in  all  its  forms 
exhibited  such  staying  powers  and  flowered  fo 
freely.  Plants  which  had  bloomed  so  long  as  to 
have  become  straggling  and  loose,  when  cut  over 
hard  soon  recovered  and  bloomed  as  brightly  as 
ever.  But  the  best  effects  have  been  seen  in  seed- 
lings from  May  sowings  and  from  plants  of  the  bed- 
ding forms,  which  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted 
have  now  got  a  firm  root-hold.  All  these  are  bloom- 
ing profusely  and  very  beautifully.  Whilst  for 
bedding  the  fine  self  varieties  are  most  in  favour, 
a  good  mass  of  seedlings  of  the  Belgian  or  fancy 
strain  display  both  greater  colour  and  variety. 
It  would  be  indeed  hard  to  excel  in  beauty  a  bed  of 
these  it  of  a  good  strain.  The  older  English  forms 
look  poor  indeed  in  comparison,  for  whilst  in  the 
latter  both  colours  and  markings  are  restricted,  in 
the  former  colours  are  both  wonderfully  rich  and 
illimitable,  and  markings  are  varied  and  quaint. 
How  superb  are  the  purple,  claret,  maroon, 
chocolate,  and  similar  hues.  How  glorious  the 
white,  yellow,  and  cream  colours,  with  their  black 
blotches,  whilst  in  not  a  few  flowers  the  deep 
colours  are  lit  up  by  bands  or  edgings  of  white 
or  some  pale  hue.  Even  these  fancy  forms  are 
so  robust,  that  they  show  no  danger  of  decaying 
from  lack  of  stamina.  Sown  in  the  open  ground, 
planted  and  grown  in  fields  without  shelter, 
they  fully  justify  their  appellation,  for  truly  they 
are  hardy  border  flowers.  There  is  one  unfortunate 
defect  on  the  part  of  the  very  finest  flowers  which 
it  may  be  well  to  note.  These  are  always  the  most 
shy  in  producing  seed,  whilst  the  poorer  flowers 
seed  freely.  Of  course,  if  seed  is  saved  from  these, 
a  strain  soon  loses  its  value  and  deteriorates,  al- 
though the  presence  of  many  fine  flowers  which  may 
not  produce  seed  does  apparently  help  to  keep  up 
the  quality  of  the  strain  to  some  extent,    It  is  well 
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that  those  who  may  prefer  to  save  their  own  seed 
should  nnderstand  that  in  so  doing,  and  trusting 
thereby  to  the  best  seed  producers,  they  are  very 
likely  only  perpetuating  their  worst  forms.  Those 
who  grow  for  seed  find  it  needful  to  eliminate  from 
their  stock  all  inferior  seedlings,  and  even  if  the 
seed  produce  be  relatively  so  much  smaller,  it  is 
all  the  better,  and,  of  course,  all  the  more  valuable. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  really  first-class  strains  of 
anything  which  seed  freely,  especially  amongst 
flowers.  The  market  grower  of  Pansies,  who  cul- 
tivates them  by  thousands  for  spring  blooming 
chiefly,  does  not  care  to  let  his  plants  flower  largely 
in  the  autumn.  Generally,  the  plants  are  lifted  in 
the  spring  after  the  bulk  of  the  respective  kinds 
have  been  sold  and  are  replanted,  dividing  as  far 
as  is  safe  to  do.  About  the  end  of  August,  if  the 
plants  have  done  well,  they  are  again  lifted,  and 
each  one  divided  into  about  three  or  four,  and 
planted  up  thickly,  stand  until  the  spring.  Any 
tendency  to  bloom  is  often  checked  by  having  the 
tops  of  the  plants  cut  over,  so  as  to  make  them 
compact  and  dwarf.  Fancy  Pansies  from  spring 
growths  are  often  treated  in  the  same  way,  unless 
a  specially  good  selection  be  wanted  for  seed  pro- 
ducing. The  present  season's  experience  of  the 
Pansy  may,  perhaps,  help  to  render  it  somewhat 
more  popular  as  a  garden  flower  than  it  has  been  of 
late.  A.  D. 

HELIANTHUS    MULTIFLORUS   (LINN.)    AND 

ITS  VARIETIES. 
These  have  become  too  well  known  to  need  further 
comment,  or  to  require  any  description,  as  I  write 
solely  to  remove  duplicity  of  names  found  to  exist 
as  abundattly  in  this  species  and  its  varieties  as  in 
other  species  of  this  handsome  genus.  Helianthus 
multiflorus  (Linn.)  may,  in  commerce,  be  said  to 
consist  of  three  forms,  the  type  of  which  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  vii.,  t.  227,  published  171)4, 
been  said  to  have  been  introduced  previous  to  1699 
by  Lord  Lemster.  Loudon  mentions  it  as  having 
been  introduced  from  North  America  in  1597,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  as  recently  as  1886,  said  that 
it  must  have  originated  from  H.  decapetalus,  and 
designated  H.  multiflorus  (Linn.)  as  H.  decapetalus 
multiflorus.  With  this  I  disagree,  and  assert  that 
H.  multiflorus  must  either  be  a  true  species  (it  is 
certainly  distinct  enough  for  such),  or  it  must  be  a 
hybrid,  as  has  before  now  been  supposed.  The  three 
varieties  bear  so  much  resemblance  to  each  other, 
that,  tor  all  practical  purposes,  the  name  H.  multi- 
florus (Linn.)  may  be  applied  to  all.  The  typical 
form  in  light  rich  soil  attains  a  height  of  between 
4  feet  and  5  feet  and  flowers  from  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  middle  of  October  and  sometimes  later.  It 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magaz'uie,  vol.  vii.,  t. 
227,  as  H.  multiflorus,  and  is  sold  by  some  nursery- 
men under  the  erroneous  name  of  H.  multiflorus 
major,  under  which  name  I  have,  for  test  purposes, 
obtained  it,  but  it  never  proved  different  to  the 
single-flowered  form  which,  in  the  first  place,  was 
produced  some  years  ago  from  my  stock  of  H.  mul- 
tiflorus fl.-pl.  This  is  a  facsimile  of  the  type,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  North  America  in 
1 797,  and,  as  in  the  type,  attained  in  light  rich  soil  a 
height  of  between  4  feet  and  5  feet,  but  with 
me  this  cold  season  it  has  not  grown  so  high. 
This  double-flowered  form,  if  grown  in  a  strong  soili 
is  apt  to  become  so  double  as  to  appear  without  ray 
florets,  and  is  then  sold  under  the  following  erro- 
neous names  :  Helianthus  grandiflorus  fl  -pi  H 
multiflorus  grandiflorus  fl -pi.,  and  H.  multiflorus 
grandiplenus.  Under  the  last  name  it  will  be  found 
ia  The  Gaboe.v,  Sept.  24, 18s7  (p.  28:i),  and  there 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  it  as  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  gardens  as  a  plant  not  in  commerce.  This  is 
a  mistake,  as  the  double-flowered  variety  in  this  form 
has  been  in  commerce  for  the  last  ten  years  to  my 
knowledge.  If  it  would  remain  constant  it  would 
form  a  distinct  and  useful  addition, but  I  think  not  so 
elegant  as  when  in  its  ordinary  double  form— a  form 
which  "Soleil  d'Or,"  writing  on  this  disputed  ques- 
tion in  The  Gakden,  Sept.  2:i,  l.s,s,s  (p.  294),  would, 
he  says,  like  to  designate  anemonaiflora.  '"Soleil 
d'Or"  also  mentions  this  variety  in  its  more  double 
state  under  the  name  of  grandiplenu?,  and  says 
"  the  petals  are  frilled  towards  the  centre  like  those 
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of  a  Dahlia,  the  colour  brighter,  the  bloom  much 
finer,  and  the  plants,  grown  side  by  side,  distinct 
both  in  foliage,  habit,  and  bloom."  This,  however, 
is  not  my  experience  from  the  plants  obtained  from 
time  to  time  under  the  foregoing  erroneous  names. 
The  plants  under  these  names  I  have  always  found 
soon  change  when  brought  into  light,  rich  soil, 
and  on  several  occasions  when  they  have  either 
been  grown  in  poor  soil,  oT,a.stheBotanii'alM'affa:iHe 
says,  continued  in  some  spot  a  number  of  years,  the 
blossoms  have  become  single.  I  have  also  found  dur- 
ing a  dry  summer,  in  rich,  light  soil,  odd  plants,  one 
or  more  in  a  hundred,  revert  to  the  parent  tjpe,  and 
whenever  they  have  done  this  I  have  never  found 
them  to  again  produce  double  flowers,  ard  not  until 
this  wet, cold  summer  of  1888  have  I  had  in  rich  light 
soil  one  double  flower,  even  in  a  large  stock  of  the 
sicgle  type,  while  persons  with  heavy  soil  most  likely 
have.  I  am  of  opinion  that  wet  seasons  or  heavy 
soils  make  all  the  difference  ever  found  in  the  three 
varieties.  The  last  of  the  three  varieties  is  H.  m. 
maximus,  which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  its 
origin  goes,  was  first  offered  about  1881  or  1882  by 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  then  carrying  on  business  at  Tooting. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  its  origin  before 
that  date,  but  it  is  sufficient  now  for  me  to  say  that 
the  names  H.  grandiflorus,  H.  giganteus,  or  H. 
multiflorus  giganteus,  under  which  this  plant  is 
sometimes  sold,  are  superfluous  and  ought  to  be 
discontinued.  S.  Appleton. 


White  Snapdragon.— The  pure  white  variety 
of  Antirrhinum  majus,  recently  figured  in  The 
Garden  (p.  293),  deserves  all  that  has  been  said 
of  it  as  a  beautiful  hardy  flower.  I  do  not  know 
who  raised  it.  but  some  years  ago  I  saw  a  long 
row  of  it  in  Messrs.  Ireland  and  Thomson's  nur- 
sery at  Edinburgh,  and  got  seed  of  it,  from  which 
OUT  stock  was  raised.  I  believe  every  seedling  was 
true,  i  0.,  pure  white,  and  we  have  found  it  very 
useful  for  yielding  a  profusion  of  late  white  flowers. 
— F.  W.  B. 

Eulalia  japonica  — Your  correspondent  "  W.," 
at  p.  :)20,  asks  if  E.  japonica  variegata  is  hardy  in 
this  country.  In  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  typical  species,  E,  japonica, 
and  both  its  variegated  forms,  viz.,  variegata  and 
zebrina,  are  perfectly  hardy,  the  roots  having  been 
unharmed  during  the  past  five  or  six  winters.  The 
tufts  vary  in  height  from  4  feet  to  6  feet,  or  more, 
and  all  the  forms  have  produced  their  character- 
istic inflorescence.  Daring  very  severe  winters 
the  stems  are  cut  to  the  ground  level,  but  they 
spring  up  afresh  the  following  spring.  A  slight 
protection  of  coal  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  would 
probably  preserve  these  plants  from  fatal  injuries, 
even  in  cold  localities.  As  pot  plants  for  warm 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration  the  varie- 
gated Ealalias  are  most  distinct  and  graceful.  E. 
zebrina  is  especially  worthy  of  heat  and  shelter 
in  this  way,  its  leafy  Bamboo-like  growth  attain- 
ing a  height  of  from  5  feet  to  8  feet.  If  dwarf 
specimens  are  desired,  these  plants  grow  nicely 
in  5-inch  pots  when  young,  forming  bushy  tufts 
of  stems  varying  from  IJ  feet  to  2  feet  in  height. 
They  are  easily  propagated  by  division.— F.  W.  B. 

liilium  speciosum  vars.— "H.  P."  in  The 
Garden,  October  6  (p.  319),  in  directing  attention 
to  the  above,  says,  "  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  L.  s. 
album  novum  from  L.  s,  a.  Krictzeri  even  before  they 
flower."  My  experience,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  this.  Now  and  then  L.  Krajtzeri  will  exhibit 
slight  variations,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  instance 
where  album  novum  exhibited  any  difference  in 
leaf  whatever,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  constant.  I 
am  speaking  from  the  experience  of  a  large  stock 
of  this  Lily— probably  the  largest  in  the  trade— 
and  from  having  watched  it  carefully  for  some 
time  past.  I  regard  the  date  of  flowering  of  these 
two  varieties  as  identical  when  they  are  established 
and  side  by  side;  the  greatest  difference  I  have 
noticed  has  been  from  three  to  four  days.  This 
summer,  however,  has  proved  conclusively  the 
opinion  I  have  always  held  with  regard  to  their 
flowering.  The  variety  album  novum  was  the  first 
to  expand  a  bloom,  hut  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  album  novum  had  opened  five  blooms  and 


Kisetzeri  four  blooms.  "  H.  P."  omits  one  par- 
ticular of  the  true  punctatum,  viz.,  that  it  has  yel- 
low anthers.— E.  Jenkins. 


FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


AUEICULAS. — The  moist,  cool  summer  appears  to 
have  suited  Auriculas  in  pots,  for  they  have  made 
a  fine  clean  growth,  and  are  now  falling  away  to 
their  autumn  and  winter's  rest.  I  am  letting  my 
plants  have  the  full  effects  of  the  mild  dews  and 
mists  that  are  now  so  abundant,  but  they  are  care- 
fully screened  from  rains.  All  the  air  possible  is 
given  to  them  ;  they  have  it  above  and  below,  and 
the  crowns  are  full  and  I'ilbert-like.  Water  is  given 
sparingly,  bat  no  plant  is  allowed  to  become  dust- 
dry.  The  outer  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade,  as 
they  will  do  at  I  his  season  of  the  year,  and  they  are 
removed  as  soon  as  they  turn  yellow.  The  plants 
are  gone  over  occasionally,  and  the  surface  soil 
gently  stirred.  All  the  plants  are  in  their  blooming 
pots,  and  if  any  growth  of  green  appears  on  the 
surface  it  is  at  once  cleared  off.  Cleanliness  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  an  occasional  fumiga- 
tion with  tobacco  smoke  keeps  the  Auriculas  free 
from  green-fly.  The  house  or  frame  should  be 
cleansed  throughout  before  the  plants  are  placed  in 
their  blooming  quarters. 

Seedlings  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring  of  1887 
are  commencing  to  bloom  ;  the  autumn  bloom  is 
sometimes  misleading,  but  it  enables  the  grower  to 
throw  out  some  amount  of  rubbish.  The  seedlings 
will  go  on  flowering  until  the  frost  stops  I  hem. 
Another  batch,  raised  from  seed  sown  in  August  last 
year,  are  in  store  pots,  seven  and  eight  plants  in  a 
pot,  and  they  are  fast  growing  into  size.  A  few  of 
these  may  bloom  this  autumn,  but  the  tulk  not 
until  spring.  Seedlings  from  seed  sown  in  March 
last  are  being  pricked  off  into  store  pots  filled 
with  a  light  compost,  sand,  fine  leaf-mould,  and 
Cocoa  fibre  predominating.  Of  another  batch  of 
seedlings  from  seed  sown  in  August,  which  is 
germinating  rapidly,  the  most  advanced  will  in 
spring  be  pricked  off  into  store  pots,  which  will 
make  room  for  the  tardy  seedlings  that  do  not 
appear  until  then.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Horner  stated  once 
that  he  kept  his  seed-pans  two  and  three  years,  so 
tardy  in  germinating  were  some  of  the  seeds,  and 
that  the  latest  produced  were  often  among  the  finest 
of  the  progeny.  In  the  case  of  seeds  sown  at  the 
end  of  July,  the  more  advanced  of  the  seedlings 
have  four  leaves;  others  have  the  cotyledons  just 
appearing  through  the  soil;  and  some  will  not 
appear  until  May  in  next  year.  The  raiser  of  seed- 
ling Auriculas  needs  to  have  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  patience. 

Polyanthuses — It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
the  named  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  in  pots  this 
season.  In  the  case  of  a  hot,  dry  summer  the 
leaves  btcome  infested  with  red  spider,  the  crowns 
lose  them,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  break 
out  into  growth  again.  But  for  once  red  spider 
has  made  but  little  head-way,  the  plants  have  kept 
their  leaves,  and  those  re-potted  in  July  and  August 
are  growing  away  merrily,  and  they  are  full  of  pro- 
mise for  a  good  spring  bloom.  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  a  scarce  black  ground,  is  a  strong  grower,  but 
is  said  to  be  inclined  to  coarseness.  The  early 
flowers  are  no  doubt  the  best.  Other  good  and 
useful  black  grounds  are  Prince  Regent,  Cheshire 
Favourite,  and  Exile.  Red  grounds:  George  IV., 
Lancer,  and  William  lY.  Two  of  this  half-dozen, 
George  IV.  and  Exile,  are  somewhat  scarce.  Strange 
to  say  that,  with  the  many  thousands  of  gold-laced 
Polyanthuses  raised  since  these  varieties  were  first 
cultivated,  so  few  improvements  should  have  been 
made  upon  them  as  exhibition  varieties.  New 
varieties  are  occasionally  certificated,  but  how  or 
where  they  are  to  be  procured  no  one  seems  to 
know,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  have  been  sent 
out,  except  in  two  or  three  cases.  Probably  they 
have  become  lost  altogether. 

DouisLE  rjBiMHOSEs. — I  wish  the  committee  of 
the  National  Auricula  Society  would  make  it  a  con- 
dition at  their  April  show  that  double  Primroses  be 
grown  in  pots,  like  Auriculas  and  gold-laced  Poly- 
anthuses.    As  it  is  at  the  present.,  any  nurseryman 
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who  grows  double  Primroses  in  quantity  can  lift 
any  number  of  plants  of  any  one  variety  and  make 
up  a  big  pan,  swamping  by  mere  quantity  the 
best  plants    grown  and  flowered  in  pots.    What 
I   think   the  committee   should   endeavour   to  do 
is  to  encourage  the  growth  of  these  charming  sub- 
jects in  'pots,  for  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  grow  them  in  the  open  air  near  London. 
But  they  can  be  cultivated  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
if  they  be  potted  properly  and  treated   rightly. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  pot;  it  should  be  done  in 
September  if  possible,  and  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  October,  before  the  roots  cease  to  be  active.     If 
three  good  strong  plants  of  each  variety,  plants  say 
with  a  couple  of  crowns  to  each,  are  potted  into 
8-inch  pots,  they  make  fine  specimens  in  the  spring. 
I  give  plenty  of  drainage,  laying  a  little  fibre  over 
the  crocks.    Over  the  fibre  I  place  a  layer  of  dry 
cow  manure  and  then  pot,  spreading  out  the  roots 
so  that  they  can  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots.    I  am 
using  a  compost  made   up  of  good    fibry  yellow 
loam,  leaf -mould,  manure  from  a  spent  Cucumber 
bed,  and  silver  sand.    In  potting  I  keep  the  roots 
pretty  near  the  surface  and  press  the  soil  firmly  upon 
them,  and  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  pots  so  that 
the  stalks  of  the  lowermost  leaves  are  just  below  it. 
The  result  is  that  the  plants  throw  out  fresh  roots 
from  between    the  leaf-stalks,  and  when  they  do 
this  they  are  certain  with  proper  treatment  to  do 
well.    And  as  I  use  the  soil  nice  and  moist  without 
being  sticky,    I  give   no  water  for  a  week,  but 
stand  the  plants  in  the  open  and  let  them  have 
the  benefit  of  soft  showers.     I  am  satisfied  that  one 
frequent  cause  of  loss  of  double  Primroses  in  pots 
is  owing  to  delnging  the  plants  with  water  directly 
they  are  potted.    They  should  not  have  any  until 
the  roots  become  active,  and  then,  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  gentle  sprinklings  overhead  are  better  than 
pouring  water  into  the  pots.     During  winter  the 
plants  have  the  benefit  of  a  cold  frame,  they  have 
plenty  of  air,  bat  only  soft  rains  in  mild  weather 
are  allowed  to  fall  upon  them.     If  they  go  dry,  I 
find  that  immersion  in  chilled  water,  allowing  the 
plants  to  drain  well  before  they  are  returned  to  the 
frame,  is  the  best  method  of  watering.     But  it  is 
very  little  they  require  before  the  spring  makes  the 
plants  become  active.     On  the  other  hand,  dry  rot 
must  be  guarded  against;  danger  lies  in  the  ex- 
treme of  dryness,  as  in  that  of  wetness.     I  have 
three  strong  plants  of  the  double   crimson-velvet 
Primrose  in  a  pot.    They  are  doing  grandly  and  are 
full  of  promise.    Other  fine  attainable  varieties  are 
Croussi  fl.-pl.,   purple,   blush,  white,  lilac,  Scotch 
red,  late   yellow,   early   sulphur,  and   platypetala 
plena.  That  makes  ten  varieties,  and  a  very  pleasing 
and  interesting  collection  well  worthy  anyone's  care. 

R.  D. 


now  as  new,  and  without  authority  from  the  Daffo- 
dil Committee. — W.  B.  Hartland,  Temple  Hill, 
Cork. 


Tortuose  white  Trumpet  Daffodils.— Now 
that  the  season  for  planting  and  purchasing  white 
Trumpet  and  other  DaflEodils  is  at  hand,  will  some 
of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  which  of  the  four 
or  five  following  varieties  Parkinson  wrote  about  as 
the  great  tortuose  white  Daffodil,  or  which  of  the 
number  Haworth  ever  saw  living  specimens  of .'  I 
mean  first  of  all  the  Conference  typical  tortuosus. 
Then  come  Leda  and  Colleen  Bawn  from  Ireland, 
and  we  have  Sarnian  Belle  from  another  island, 
and  three  others  that  I  know  of  also  found  in  Ire- 
land, all  tortuose  Daffodils,  viz.,  having  the  trumpet 
longer  than  the  perianth  divisions  and  the  latter 
twisted  and  shorter.  About  Manchester,  where 
Colleen  Bawn  has  been  distributed  largely  from 
one  Irish  garden  in  particular,  it  is  only  recognised 
as  Haworth's  tortuosus,  and  Sarnian  BeUe,  starred 
as  new  in  some  catalogues,  I  got  as  tortuosus  from 
a  famous  London  firm  in  1884  as  the  typical  Con- 
ference one.  This  plant  happens  also  to  turn  up  in 
Irish  gardens,  and  I  got  it  also  from  another  firm 
as  true  Colleen  Bawn  in  188i>.  M.  Krelage,  of 
Haarlem,  has  a  form  of  tortuosus,  which  I  have  had 
growing  here  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
which  he  sells  as  cernuns.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  throw  some  light  on  the  matter? 
When  I  took  Sarnian  Belle  (then  sold  as  both 
Colleen  Bawn  and  cernuus)  to  the  Daffodil  Com- 
mittee in  1887,  some  pronounced  it  tortuosus  and 
others    said  Colleen  Bawn,      Yet  it  is  "starred  " 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER  BEDS. 
Any  time  during  September,  before  the  autumn 
frosts  destroy  the  plants  in  the  flower  garden,  may 
be  chosen  for  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  order  to 
chronicle  successes  and  failures  for  another  year's 
guidance.     One  important  fact  has  struck  me  dur- 
ing an  inspection,  and  that  is  the  prominent  part 
taken  this  year  by  seedling  plants.    The  wet  sum- 
mer has  prevented  Pelargoniums  from  blooming, 
but  it  has  developed  seedling  plants  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.    Begonias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  dwarf 
Marigolds,  and  the  Sweet  Tobacco  amongst  other 
things  are  at  their  very  best.   Fuchsias  have  rapidly 
come  to  the  front  as  bedding  plants  during  the  last 
few  seasons,  and  some  of  the  best  beds  in  Hyde 
Park  are  those  filled  with  old  varieties    of    this 
favourite    flower.     Madame   Comellissen,  Annette, 
and  Rose  of  Castile  are  probably  three  of  the  best 
for  this  purpose.    They  are  most  effective  if  planted 
thinly,  and  isolated    plants  on  a  carpet,   say  of 
dark  Petunias,  'Verbena  venosa,  or  Ageratum,  show 
to  great    advantage.      One  of    the    best    beds    I 
have  seen  this  year  was  the  result  of  the  employ- 
ment of  ten  large  plants  of  Madame  Comellissen 
Fuchsia  on  a  carpet  of  crimson  Begonias.     It  is  not 
generally  realised  what  a  splendid  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  same  season  with  seedling  Begonias  if 
they  are  sown  very  early  and  grown  on  as  quickly 
as  possible  until  the  time  for  hardening  off.    I  have 
a  very  light  pink  variety,  a  vigorous  grower  and  free 
flowerer,  that  comes  nearly  true  from  seed,  and  this 
on  a  carpet  of  dwarf  Ageratum  with  an  occasional 
plant  of  Acacia  lophantha  makes  a  charming  bed. 
The  darker  shades  of  Begonia  are  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage on  a  carpet  of  Mesembryanthemum ;  indeed 
all  the  tuberous  Begonias,  except  the  small- flowering 
varieties,  as  Northiana,  are  best  planted  thinly  and 
the    surface    diversified  in  addition  to  a    carpet 
of  some  light  feathery  plant.     They  are  too  heavy 
and  formal  in  a  compact  mass  to  suit  most  tastes. 
■Verbenas  have  done  well  this  season  and  make  the 
most  attractive  beds  in  the  flower  garden ;  large 
masses  of  the  varieties  withscarlet  and  purple  shades, 
dotted  over  with  occasional  plants  of  the  Blue  Gum 
and  the  Sweet  Tobacco,  are  a  special  feature.    There 
are  not  many  named  varieties,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Hampton  Court  Scarlet,  that  have  all  the 
requirements  essential  in  a  good  bedding  'Verbena  ; 
the  necessary  colours  can,  however,  as  a  rule,  be 
secured  by  sowing  each  year  and  carefully  selecting 
the  most  free  and  sturdy  seedlings.    Violas,  double 
Tropaiolums,  and  Calceolarias  are  not  at  their  best 
this  year ;  a  capital  substitute  for  the  latter  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  the  two  shades  of  the  dwarf 
Marigold.    An  old  tree  stem  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
bed  is  covered  with  Canary  Creeper  to  a  height 
of    12    feet,  and    the    bed    itself    filled    in    with 
Marigold,  and  this  for  a  long  time  has  been  a  sheet 
of  golden  yellow.    Mixed  beds  are  also  a  success 
this  year,  filled  in  with  such  things  as  Marguerites, 
Fuchsia,  Heliotrope,  variegated  Geranium,  crimson 
Beet,  Hyacinthus,  Eucalyptus,  &c.    A  pretty  foliage 
bed  has  been  formed  by  a  carpet  of  Vitis  hetero- 
phylla  var.,  dotted  with  crimson  Beet  and  a  few 
plants  of  Grevillea  robusta.    Another  pleasing  com- 
bination is  half-a-dozen  plants  of  the   big-leaved 
Solanum,  filled  in  with  a  mixture  of  Heliotrope, 
double  pink-flowered  Ivy,  and  Manglesi  Geraniums. 
The  Sweet  Tobacco  has   been  largely  used,  and 
whether  as  an  isolated  plant,  towering  above  scar- 
let and  pink  Geraniums,  &c.,  or  as  a  background 
associated  with  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  it  is  very  effec- 
tive. E.  BUKBELL. 
Claremmit. 


which  both  forms  are  borne  not  only  on  the  same 
plant,  but  often  on  the  same  spike.  Like  most,  of 
its  class,  this  Heath  thrives  best  in  a  peaty  bed, 
where  it  is  shaded  from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  besides  this 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soil  be  fairly 
moist  during  the  summer.  Where  abed  of  it  exists 
under  conditions  such  as  these  it  will  be  found  that 
the  blooming  season  extends  over  a  much  longer 
period  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  tender  bedding 
plants,  and  no  coddling  during  the  winter  is  neces- 
sary, as  this  Heath  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  one  of 
the  easiest  of  its  class  to  strike  from  cuttings,  and 
may  be  propagated  with  equal  facility  by  means 
of  layers. — T. 


AUTUMNAL   CROCUS. 


Dabcecia  polifolia. — Wherever  hardy  Heaths 
are  grown,  this — the  Irish  or  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath 
— and  its  varieties  must  all  have  a  place,  as  the 
blooms  are  large  and  showy,  and  continue  in  beauty 
from  early  summer  till  they  are  cut  off  by  frosts 
in  autumn.  Besides  the  typical  form  with  rosy 
purple  blossoms  there  are  a  couple  of  varieties,  one 
in  which  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  another  in 


I  AM  a  great  lover  of  the  Crocus,  and  delight  to  see 
them  pushing  through  the  ground  in  the  early  days 
of  September.  Having  seen  the  note  by  "  F.  W.  B.," 
I  made  a  minute  inspection  of  all  that  were  in 
flower  in  our  collection,  and  I  find  that  a  succession 
of  frosty  nights  and  a  gale  of  wind  with  cold,  driving 
rain  have  sadly  marred  the  beauty  of  the  more 
advanced  clumps  out  of  doors.  To-day,  Saturday, 
October  6,  has  been  calm,  with  bright  sunshine, 
and  some  of  the  flowers  have  opened  nicely.  But 
when  protected  by  glass  we  see  their  rich  and 
delicate  colours  and  the  exquisite  feathering  on 
the  transparently  beautiful  petals.  C.  pulchellus 
out  of  doors  has  been  completely  spoilt,  but  under 
glass  C.  pulchellus  albus  is  most  lovely,  and  fioweis 
very  freely.  C.  pulchellus  is  easily  propagated  by 
seed,  and  if  the  weather  should  prove  favourable 
it  will  flower  from  the  first  week  in  September 
until  November.  It  was  described  under  the  name 
of  C.  Constantinopolitanus  as  early  as  the  year 
1670,  and  was  long  confounded  with  C.  speciosus 
until  Herbert  separated  it  from  that  species. 

C.  zonatus  is  the  freest  fiowering  species  we  have, 
and  multiplies  more  rapidly  than  any  other  autumn 
flowering  species.  The  flowers  lavender,  with  a 
decided  rose  tinge,  have  a  deep  yellow  centre, 
and  a  mass  of  them  fully  open  in  the  bright 
sunshine  is  delightful.  It  flowers  as  well  out  of 
doors  as  C.  speciosus.  They  grow  side  by  side,  and 
the  flowers  of  the  last  named  snap  over  more 
readily  by  the  wind.  The  colours,  of  course,  are 
more  delicate  under  glass. 

C.  canceUatus  var.  cilicius  is  in  flower  under  glass, 
the  flowers  of  a  bluish  lilac  colour.  This  plant  has 
many  names,  and  may  probably  vary  in  colour. 
The  true  cilicius  is  from  Asia  Minor,  and  is  a  pure 
blue  Crocus.  0.  cancellatus  is  Grecian,  and  is 
common  near  Athens  on  Mount  Hymethus,  where 
Mr.  Mann  gathered  it  abundantly  in  the  spring  of 
1877.  C.  medius  under  glass  is  fully  open.  C. 
Salzmanni  is  just  opening  its  flowers,  and  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  September  species.  It  is  a 
vigorous  growing  form,  with  lilac  and  purple 
flowers  ;  we  only  grow  it  under  glass  where  all  the 
winter-flowering  varieties  ought  to  be  in  order  that 
their  beauties  may  be  more  fully  developed.  The 
flower  borders  are  also  gay  with  masses  of  Colchicum 
autumnale  and  the  massive  beauty  of  C.  speciosum. 
Only  those  who  have  grown  collections  of  these 
beautiful  hardy  bulbs  and  have  studied  their  history 
can  realise  how  much  real  enjoyment  can  be 
obtained  from  them.  J.  Douglas. 
Ilford.        

Purple  King  "Verbena. — For  late 'decoration 
of  the  beds  or  borders  I  find  this  Verbena  very  useful. 
We  liave  a  row  growing  in  the  front  of  some  Rhodo- 
deudroDS  and  next  to  the  Grass.  At  the  preseut  time 
(Oct.  10)  the  plants  are  full  of  flower  in  spite  of  the 
severe  weather  we  have  had.  It  is  but  right  to  say 
that  liebind  the  Rhododendrons  is  a  Laurel  hedge, 
which  screens  the  front  plants  and  the  Verbenas  get 
the  full  Itenefit  of  the  sun.  For  such  a  position  this 
Verbena  is  very  useful  at  the  present  time,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  and  buds  looks  likely  to  con- 
tinue blooming  for  some  time  yet. — S. 

Hyaointhus  candieans. — This  beautiful  Cape 
Hyacinth  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  our  hardy 
plants  for  autumn  blooming.  Its  magnificent  and 
stately  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers  and  good  foliage 
render  it  well  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation. 
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It  is  often  found  dotted  singly  in  -nhat  is  termed  tbe 
mixed  border,  where  its  beauty  is  entirely  lost.  If 
planted  in  an  open  bed  in  a  group  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  bulbs  along  -with  other  Buita,ble  subjects, 
or  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  grown  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  mixed  with  the  beautiful  old  Fuchsia 
globosa,  it  forms  a  charming  picture.  I  saw  it  a  short 
time  ago  planted  in  a  large  group,  carrying  spikes  of 
bloom  over  4  feet  high,  -with  fifty  blooms  on  a  spike. 
—J.  H. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Planting  flower  beds  fob  the  winteb. — The 
nnusually  early  and  severe  frost  having  quite  put 
an  end  to  summer-bedding  plants,  the  work  of  re- 
placing such  with  hardy  shrubs,  &c ,  we  began  at 
once,  and  have  now  completed  the  same.  Though 
the  entire  series  of  beds  that  are  treated  on  the 
bedding-out  plan  have  had  to  be  gone  over,  the 
work  has  been  by  no  means  formidable,  because, 
when  planting  for  the  summer,  this  winter  furnish- 
ing is  always  taken  into  account,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  hardy  plants  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
tender  plants,  and  the  latter  being  now  removed, 
their  place  is  furnished  with  hardy  kinds.  All 
Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Veronicas,  Hemiaria,  Gold 
Feather  Pyrethmm,  and  small  shrubs  have  been 
left,  the  spiral  shrubs  serving  just  as  effectively  as 
standards  for  the  winter  in  an  undergrowth  of 
Berberis,  Periwinkle  (Vinca),  or  small  Rhododen- 
dron, as  they  did  for  Pelargoniums  and  other  flower- 
ing plants  for  the  summer,  and  the  Sedums,  Her- 
niarias,  and  other  dwarf  carpeting  plants  are  of 
equal  service  for  displaying  small  shrubs,  as  they 
were  in  summer  associated  with  Altemantheras  or 
Iresines.  It  is  difficult  to  write  a  description  of  the 
various  arrangements,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it, 
but  from  the  foregoing  readers  will  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "  planting  flower 
beds  in  winter."  Any  who  doubt  the  practicability 
of  the  plan  are  hereby  invited  to  come  and  view. 
This  system  of  planting  for  winter  effect,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  somewhat  hinders  the  planting  for  spring 
effect,  and  readers  must  therefore  choose  between 
the  two.  It  is  possible  to  combine  the  two,  and 
this  we  have  occasionally  done  by  planting  bulbs 
thinly  amongst  the  groundwork  shrubs,  as  well  as 
in  clumps  between  larger  shrubs,  the  bare  ground 
over  tbe  bulbs  being  rendered  more  presentable  by 
covering  it  with  Cocoa  fibre,  which  material  also 
serves  as  a  protector  from  frost  to  the  bulbs.  Spring- 
flowering  plants  can  also  be  worked  in  in  the  self- 
same way,  but  personaUy  I  prefer  the  fullest  winter 
furnishing  to  this  partial  style  of  procuring  spring 
flowers,  and  very  fortunately  this  only  is  required 
of  me,  and  the  little  spring  gardening  that  we  do  is 
therefore  wholly  of  that  character. 

A  GAEDEN  OF  SMALL  SHRUBS. — The  introduc- 
tion of  numerous  species  of  plants  from  Japan — no- 
tably the  Retinosporas,  all  of  which  are  compact 
growers,  and  of  every  hue  of  colour  between  pale 
yellow  and  deep  green — has  made  it  possible  to  have 
an  open-air  garden  in  the  winter  equalling  in  re- 
fined beauty,  at  that  season,  the  best  display  of 
flowers  that  was  ever  made.  The  formation  of  such 
a  garden  occurred  to  me  some  seven  or  eight  years 
since,  with  the  result  that  there  is  now  a  small 
garden  here  of  these  Japanese  shrubs,  which  for 
beauty,  variety,  and  interest  is  excelled  by  no  other 
department  of  the  garden.  Preparation  for  plant- 
ing others  is  being  made  by  trenching  the  ground 
and  applying  to  it  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  manure, 
without  which  these  trees  only  exist,  do  not  grow, 
nor  yet  put  on  those  beautiful  colour  tints  for  which 
they  are  all  so  remarkable.  Those  that  are  doing 
best  here  and  produce  the  finest  effect  are  Retino- 
spora  plumosa  aurea,  R.  plumosa  alba,  R.  plumosa, 
R.  pisifera  aurea,  1(.  obtuea  albo-spica,  R.  leptoolada, 
R.  obtuaa  densa,  and  R,  squarrosa;  Juniperus 
Berki,  Cnpressus  erecta  viridis,  C.  Lawsoniana argen- 
tea,  and  Thujopsis  borealis  variegata.  All  these  art 
compact  spiral-growing  shrubs,  and  require  a  little 
pruning  once  a  year,  cutting  off  strong  shoots  only 
to  keep  them  true  to  their  dense  growing  character 
To  keep  them  in  vigorous  growth  it  is  necessary 
to  give  them  fresh  soil  and  manure  as  a  top-dress- 
ing about  once  in  three  years,  and  this  we  do  by 
rolling  back  the  turf  as  far  as  it  is  thought  the 


roots  extend,  then  lightly  fork  up  the  old  soil  and 
apply  the  new,  after  which  a  thorough  watering 
may  be  given  and  the  turf  then  replaced.  Were  it 
not  for  appearance  sake  the  turf  would  be  best  left 
off.  An  instance  of  its  injurious  effects  is  that  of  a 
fine  plant  of  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea  that  we 
have  recently  top-dressed.  The  plant  had  lost  the 
whole  of  its  inside  leaves  and  looked  rusty  outside, 
the  cause  of  this  being  clear  enough,  for  as  soon  as 
the  turf  was  rolled  back,  the  soil,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  rains  of  this  year,  was  as  dry  as  dust. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  turf  was  not  replaced  till 
the  soil  had  got  perfectly  saturated,  and  in  future 
the  plant  will  be  given  an  occasional  watering  over 
the  turf.  A  plant  that  quickly  suffers  from  the 
same  cause  is  the  variegated  Maple  (Acer  Negundo 
variegata).  If  the  foliage  of  this  turns  brown  or 
looks  rusty  any  time  before  September,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  plant  is  dry. 

Winteb  quarters  for  bedding  plants.  — 
Like  most  gardeners,  we  have  never  had  too  much 
room  for  the  safe  wintering  of  the  various  sections 
of  bedding  plants,  so  that  though  the  number  of 
bedding  plants  has  been  much  reduced,  we  still  have 
to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  respect  of 
ways  and  means  to  keep  suflicient  stock  for  spring 
propagation.  All  roots  and  tubers  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  will  winter  under  make-shift  contrivances 
have  to  put  up  with  that  sort  of  accommodation. 
Cannas,  Fuchsias,  herbaceous  Lobelias,  &c.,  are 
stacked  closely  together  in  leaf -soil  on  the  floor  of 
a  cellar  that  is  frost-proof.  Tuberous  and  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias  are  planted  close  together  in  shal- 
low boxes  of  leaf-soil,  and  they  winter  well  in  the 
same  place  as  Cannas,  Lilies,  &c.  Of  soft-wooded 
plants,  except  Pelargoniums,  only  sufficient  stock 
is  propagated  at  this  season  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
cuttings  in  spring-time  ;  consequently  much  space 
can  be  utilised  throughout  the  winter  for  the  forc- 
ing of  French  Beans,  herbs  and  small  saladings. 
The  plants  most  difficult  to  winter,  such  as  Alter- 
nantheras  and  Coleus,  are  given  the  lightest  and 
warmest  positions  in  the  Cucumber  and  Pine  pits, 
all  other  kinds  of  plants  wintering  well  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  full  exposure  to  light  and  a  tem- 
perature of  from  45°  to  50°.  Heated  pits  are  the 
most  desirable  structures,  but  the  shelves  in  green- 
houses and  Peach  houses  afford  excellentaccommoda- 
tion  where  such  structures  are  out  of  the  question 
Agaves,  Aloes,  Eoheverias,  Sempervivums,  in  fact 
all  bedding  succulents,  are  most  accommodating 
plants,  as  they  wiU  winter  safely  in  any  house  or 
pit  free  from  actual  frost  if  the  atmosphere  is  not 
over  moist.  The  propagation  of  Violas,  Pansies,  and 
Calceolarias  may  still  be  done,  frames  or  hand- 
lights  placed  in  a  warm,  dry  position,  and  a  shallow 
cutting  bed  composed  of  half  leaf-soil  and  sand  and 
the  other  halt  of  light  loam  being  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  successful  results.  W.  W. 


Love-in-a-mist  (Nigella  damascena). — This  summer 
ard  autumn  fiowerjug  acnual  is  well  worth  a  pkce  in  Ibe 
mixed  boi  der  where  dwarf-grow  iug  plants  find  favour.  It 
seldom  grows  more  than  1  foot  high.  Its  pale  lavender- 
coloured  flowers,  surrounded  hy  a  frill  of  green,  make  it  an 
interefcting  Eubject.  When  once  established,  it  reproduces 
itsell  freely. 

Early  frosts.— Gardeners  will  doubtless  long 
remember  the  destructive  frosts  of  the  first  week  of 
this  month,  especially  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  inst.  Whilst  other  frosts  had  done  but  partial 
mischief,  and  that  chiefly  in  low-lying  districts, 
the  frost  of  the  3rd  literally  killed  all  tender 
plants  exposed  to  its  force,  and  gardens  universally 
so  gay  with  flowers  on  one  day  presented  a  scene  of 
vrretchedness  and  desolation  on  the  next.  The 
previous  day  was  not  only  very  cold,  but  very  wet, 
and  as  a  result  the  frost  found  all  vegetation 
saturated  with  moisture.  Even  ordinarily  hardy 
things  suffered  considerably,  especially  in  their 
flowers,  so  that  the  denudation  of  bloom  was  as 
general  as  it  was  sudden.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  such  a  wreck  of  all  tender  plants  so  sud- 
deiJy  produced  and  so  early  in  the  autumn  for 
several  years.  Except  where  hardy  plants  formed 
the  chief  feature  of  garden  decoration,  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  make  a  clean  swet  p  of  all  the 
frosted  things.  Out  in  the  fields  the  harm  done 
to  the  breadths  of  runner  Beans  was  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  as  these  were  still  in  abundant  bear- 
ing, and  promised  to  give  large  yields  for  some  few 
weeks  longer.  With  the  runners  also  have  gone 
the  Marrows,  for  these  were  utterly  destroyed. 
These,  too,  were  still  full  of  fiuit  and  yielding  fair 
returns.  Violets  also  had  begun  to  bloom  well,  and 
were  giving  considerable  labour  to  women.  The 
plants,  of  course,  are  not  hurt,  but  the  flowers  were 
for  the  time  destroyed.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
mischief  being  done  in  one  night,  we  may  now  have 
some  fine  mild  autumn  weather,  but  with  the 
destruction  of  the  summer  plants  practically  the 
winter  begins.— A.  D. 


SHORT  NOT:Ea.—FZOWMR. 

Dahlia  Henry  Patrick,  one  of  the  decorative  class,  is 
well  spoken  of  by  ]\Ir.  E.  Morse,  of  Bpsom.  He  has  almost 
decided  to  give  up  growiuEr  Constance,  which  is  not  so  free 
and  beautiful  as  Henry  Patrick. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  is  making  a  brilliant  show  this 
season  with  its  spikes  of  crimson  fruits.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  it  produce  such  a  number  of  berries  as  tills 
autumn,  and  these  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  decjration. 

Oxalis  lobata  was  flowering  freely  at  Bro.xboiimo  the 
other  day.  It  is  a  quite  hardy,  dwarf  and  neat  growing 
plant,  with  brilliant  yellow  flowers  not  unlike  those  of 
Linum  arboreum,  and  especially  beautiful  when  seen  in  the 
sunlight. 

Veronica  prostrata.— At  the  present  time  (Oct.  10) 
this  Veronica  is  covered  with  flowers,  and  makes  tlie  rock 
garden  quite  gay.  Its  low-growing,  dilrk  green  foliage 
renders  it  still  more  desirable  for  summer  and  autumn 
flowering.  It  is  rapidly  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  at 
any  time. 

Aster  nanus.— For  the  front  of  the  herbaceous  border  at 
this  season  of  the  year  there  is  no  more  useful  flowering  plant 
than  this  Aster.  Its  dwarf  habit  of  growth  suits  this  posi- 
tion .admirably,  as  it  grows  only  1  foot  high  and  flowers 
freely,  llie  [light  purple  blooms  being  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

Matricaria  inodora  flore-pleno  is  cne'of  the  best 
Ijorder  plants  we  have  for  ]troducing  white  flowers  coutinu 
ously  through  tlie  summer  and  late  autumn  months.  A 
fresh  stock  of  plants  should  be  obtained  every  year  by  in 
scrling  at  once  in  a  cold  frame  cuttings  made  from  the 
young  growths  which  have  not  flowered  and  planting  them 
out  in  the  borders  in  April. — S. 


STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 

1.  BEURRE  SUPERFIN. 

2.  MARIE  LOUISE. 

3.  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 

4.  WINTER  NELIS. 

5.  JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES. 

6.  EMILE  D'HEYST. 

7.  GLOU  MORCEAU. 

8.  THOMPSON'S. 

9.  BERGAMOTTE  D'ESPERBN. 

10.  ALEXANDRE  LAMBRE. 

11.  NOUVELLE  FULVIE. 

12.  OLIVIER  DE  SERRES. 

13.  COMTE  DE  LAMY. 

Early  Pears.— Citron  des  Carmes,  Doyenni  d'Ete,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Giffard,  Jargonelle,  Seckel. 

Cooking  Pears. —Catillac,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain, 
Gilogil,  BcUissime  d'lliver. 

Perry  Pears.— Taynton  Squash,  Thorn  Pear,  Barland, 
YoUow  Iluffcap,  Moorcroft,  Longlands,  Chiseley  Green, 
Aylton  Rod,  Hod  Pear,  Rock  Pear,  Dymock  Red,  Oldfield, 
Butt,  Holmer,  Red  Pear,  Rock,  B. sherry  Scarlet,  Lumber- 
skulls  Marden. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  j ear  we 
raised  the  question  of  the  needless  number  of 
Pears,  and  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves 
to  the  best  kinds  if  we  are  to  have  the  best 
results.  Many  articles  and  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  last  year.  Oar  list  stands  as 
above.  The  list  will  alwa3's  be  open  to 
improvement,  but  not  to  great  increase  of 
numbir.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear 
of  or  see  fruits  of  high  merit  not  included 
in  the  above,  also  Iccal  fiuits,  of  which  there 
are  probably  some  very  good  ones.  Faults, 
too,  of  any  of  the  above  which  warrant  their 
exclusion  from  the  standard  sorts  may  be  con- 
.sidered.  We  shall  attempt  the  engraving  of 
fiiir  specimens  of  all  the  series,  but  to  get  them 
well  done  in  photography  is  very  difficult.  The 
list  is  not,  it  will  be  seen,  one  for  the  seasons. 
The  first  aim  is  to  fix  attention  on  Pears  of  the 
highest  quality. 
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WATER   SCENERY   AT   HECKFIELD. 

The  lakes  at  Heokfield,  though  not  more  than 
some  6  acres  or  7  acres  in  extent,  are  naturally 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mound  on  which  the 
mansion  stands,  and  between  two  other  longer, 
though  less  steep  mounds,  round  one  of  which, 
as  seen  from  the  mansion,  the  lower  lake  seems 
to  entwine — in  fact,  the  end  of  it  is  not  visible ; 
consequently  the  extent  seems  longer  than  it 
really  is — an  innocent  delusion  that,  whilst  it 
does  nobody  harm,  is  productive  of  pleasure  to 
the  lover  of  landscape  beauty.  No  part  of  this 
lower  and  most  beautiful  of  the  two  lakes  is 
visible  in  the  picture,  the  artist  apparently 
having  a  greater  regard  for  the  fine  Oak  (the 
most  pron\inent  tree  in  the  picture)  than  for 
either  the  view  of  the  water  or  the  distant  land- 
scape. The  tree  in  question  is  perfection 
amongst  the  many  perfect  Oaks  growing  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Heckfield.     It  is  perfectly 


water  bouquet  it  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  all 
that  have  ever  been  shown  under  that  desig- 
nation. 


NATURAL  LANDSCAPE  V.  LAYING  OUT. 

In  the  Century  Magazine  for  October,  under 
the  heading  of  "  An  English  Deer  Park,"  is  a 
paper  by  the  late  Richard  Jeffries,  which  has  a 
practical  bearing  on  the  landscape  gardening  of 
to-day,  as  well  as  on  the  avenue-planting  and 
tree-clipping  of  the  past. 

According  to  tradition,  there  is  no  forest  in  Eng- 
land in  which  a  king  has  not  hunted.  A  king,  they 
say,  hunted  here  in  the  old  days  of  the  crossbow  ; 
but  happily  the  place  escaped  notice  in  that  artifi- 
cial era  when  half  the  parks  and  woods  were  spoiled 
to  make  the  engraver's  ideal  landscape  of  straight 
vistas,  broad  in  the  foreground,  and  narrowing  up 
to  nothing.  Wide,  straight  roads  —  you  can  call 
them  nothing   else — were  cut   through  the  finest 


country  is  in  its  detail.  There  is  nothing  empty 
and  unclothed.  If  the  clods  are  left  a  little  whila 
undisturbed  in  the  fields,  weeds  spring  up  and  wild 
flowers  bloom  upon  them.  Is  the  hedge  cut  and 
trimmed,  lo!  the  Bluebells  flower  the  more  and  a 
yet  fresher  green  buds  forth  upon  the  twigs.  Never 
was  there  a  garden  like  a  meadow ;  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  the  meadow  in  early  summer  without  a 
flower.  Old  walls,  as  we  saw  jnst  now,  are  not  left 
without  a  fringe ;  on  the  top  of  the  hardest  brick 
wall,  on  the  sapless  tiles,  on  slates,  Stonecrop  takes 
hold  and  becomes  a  cushion  of  yellow  bloom.  Nature 
is  a  miniature  painter  and  handles  a  delicate  brush, 
the  tip  of  which  touches  the  tiniest  spot  and  leaves 
something  living.  The  park  has  indeed  its  larger 
lines,  its  broad  open  sweep  and  gradual  slope.,  to 
which  the  eye  accustomed  to  small  inclosures  re- 
quires time  to  adjust  itself.  These  left  to  them- 
selves are  beautiful ;  they  are  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which  is  always  true  to  itself  and  needs  no 
banks  nor  artificial  hollows.  The  earth  is  right  and 
the  tree  is  right;  trim  either  and  all  is  wrong. 


View  on  the  upper  lake  at  Heckfield  Place,  Hants,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Eversley. 


symmetrical,  towering  to  a  height  of  CO  feet,  l 
and  the  bole  girths  18  feet  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  other  large  trees  on  the  same 
bank  are  Limes  and  a  grand  Aspen  Poplar  ; 
near  this  latter,  but  which  is  not  recognisalile in 
the  picture,  is  a  superb  specimen  of  Abies 
Albertiana.  So  far  as  regards  the  largo  trees, 
no  picture  could  possibly  more  faithfully  pour- 
tray  them,  but  the  view  by  no  meaus  does 
justice  to  the  smaller  plants  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  which  consist  of  Bambusa  Metake,  Arundo 
conspicua.  Pampas  Grass,  Gorse,  white  and 
yellow  Broom,  and  Rhododendrons.  The  Water 
Lilies  show  up  well,  and  so  does  the  Water  Iris 
in  the  forefront  of  the  picture.  To  the  extreme 
left  of  the  picture  there  is  an  island  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, part  of  it  visible.  This  island,  as 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion  in  the 
Rhododendron  flowering  season,  looks  like  a 
gigantic  floating  bouquet,  and   certainly   as  a 


woods,  so  that  upon  looking  from  a  certain  window, 
or  standing  at  a  certain  spot  in  the  grounds,  you 
might  see  a  church  tower  at  the  end  of  the  cutting. 
In  some  parks  there  are  half  a  dozen  such  honors 
shown  to  you  as  a  great  curiosity ;  some  have  a 
monument  or  pillar  at  the  end.  These  hideous  dis- 
figurements of  beautiful  scenery  should  surely  be 
wiped  out  in  our  day.  The  stiff,  straight  cutting 
could  soon  be  filled  up  by  planting,  and  after  a  time 
the  woods  would  resume  their  natural  condition. 
Many  common  highway  roads  are  really  delightful, 
winding  through  trees  and  hedgerows,  with  glimpses 
of  hills  and  distant  villages.  But  these  planned, 
straight  vistas,  radiating  from  a  central  spot  as  if 
done  with  ruler  and  pen,  at  once  destroy  the  pleasant 
illusion  of  primeval  forest.  You  may  be  dreaming 
under  the  Oaks  of  the  chase  or  of  Rosalind;  the 
moment  yon  enter  such  a  vista  all  becomes  com- 
monplace. Happily  this  park  escaped,  and  it  is 
beautiful.  Our  English  landscape  wants  no  garden- 
ing ;  it  camwt  be  gardened.  The  least  interference 
kills  it.      The  beauty  of    English  woodland  and 


A  good  deal  of  the  above  is  quite  true,  espe- 
cially the  statement  that  the  natural  surface  of 
the  earth  is  best,  and  artificial  hollows  and  banked- 
up  terraces  often  unneedful.  Our  best  natural 
landscapes  certainly  want  but  little  gardening, 
but  it  is  possible  to  garden  them.  The  least 
liiierfcrenec  with  Nature  always  l:iUs  if,  as 
Jeft'ries  wrote ;  but  then  a  little  assistance — a 
little  enrichment — is  sometimes  better  than  the 
"masterly  inactivity  "  which  he  seems  to  recom- 
mend as  everything.  Man  likes  to  adjust  him- 
self to  Nature,  and  often  must  do  so,  while  the 
true  gardener  can  help  Nature  wield  her  paint- 
brush, and  he  also  will  touch  the  tiny  spots  and 
leave  "something  living"  and  beautiful  wherever 
he  goes.  The  great  landscape  gardener  merely 
helps  Nature  to  do  her  work  quickly  and  easily, 
and  that  he  can  do  so  is  past  all  doubt.  Throw- 
ing up  unnecessary  terraces  and  scooping  out 
unnecessary  ditches    over    which    unnecessary 
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bridges  are  thrown  is  not  gardening.  If  Nature 
puts  a  brook  or  a  river,  then  the  bridge  is  a 
real  human  want  and  may  be  supplied  with  good 
effect;  rarely  or  never  can  it  be  done  otherwise. 
It  is  not  in  doing  things  that  the  landscape 
gardener's  art  is  moat  fully  illustrated.  Some 
of  his  greatest  triumphs  have  been  achieved  by 
hia  knowing  exactly  what  to  leave  alone. 

F.  W.  B. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

AUTUMN-FLOWEKING  ROSES. 

CjiRTAiN  Roses  that  in  the  early  days  of  their 
existence  bloomed  but  once  a  year  seem  to 
acquire  with  age  the  power  to  flower  again  in 
autumn.  When  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  was  first 
seen  in  quantity  as  a  maiden  ten  summers  ago, 
the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  a 
mignificent  addition,  but  only  a  summer  Rose. 
The  maiden  plants,  if  the  leading  growth  was 
checked  by  frost  or  accident,  made  an  immense 
growth,  but  continued  flowerless  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  The  cut-backs  their  first  year 
bloomed  profusely  in  June  and  July,  and  then 
relapsed  quietly  into  mildewed  leafage.  But 
after  a  season  or  two,  as  the  plants  became  es- 
tablished, a  few  late  blooms  appeared,  annually 
increasing  in  number,  until  at  last  the  variety 
became  recognised  as  a  good  and  reliable 
autumnal. 

Later,  Mrs.  George  Dickson  (Bennett,  1 884), 
although  still  not  one  of  the  freest  of  autumnals, 
afforded  much  the  same  experience,  the  plants 
having  been  for  the  first  two  years  practically 
only  summer-flowering ;  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
another  Rose  of  the  same  year,  began  as  so 
thoroughly  a  summer  Rose,  that  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  an  autumnal  bloomer  was 
the  cause  of  a  vivacious  correspondence  in  the 
columns  of  a  contemporary.  Nevertheless,  last 
year  on  established  plants  a  good  many  blooms 
were  to  be  found  in  September,  and  this  year 
the  variety  has  proved  an  invaluable  perpetual, 
some  plants  carrying  simultaneously  six  or  eight 
blooms,  and  occasionally  even  one  of  the  strong 
sucker-like  shoota  from  the  base  of  the  plant 
being  surmounted  by  a  flower. 

The  last  addition  to  this  list  is  the  celebrated 
Her  Majesty.  So  little  perpetual  in  character 
did  this  Kose  at  first  appear  that  fears  were  at 
one  time  expressed  about  its  flowering  as  a 
maiden ;  these  fears,  however,  liappUy  proved 
entirely  groundless,  the  maiden  blooms  on  Brier 
stocks  proving  exceptionally  constant.  But  of 
flowers  in  autumn  there  was  no  sign  until  this 
year,  when  in  a  group  of  plants  on  Brier  cutting 
stocks  no  less  than  five  were  found  in  the  third 
week  of  September  to  be  coming  into  bloom  for 
the  second  time.  One  or  two  damp  days  just 
at  the  critical  period  of  their  development  some- 
what marred  the  blossoms,  but  they  managed 
to  expand,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  the 
fine  weather  continued  unbroken  for  three  or 
four  days  longer,  the  flowers  would  have  been 
tolerable  examples.  It  is  perhaps  just  worth 
while  to  note  further,  that  on  a  neighbouring 
group  of  plants  on  Manetti  no  trace  of  a  bloom- 
bud  was  to  be  found. 

This  development  of  a  perpetual  character  in 
Roaes  which  are  at  first  apparently  disposed  to 
bloom  but  once  a  year  presents  an  interesting 
problem.  Perhaps  the  solution  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  these  Roses  make  too 
vigorous  a  growth  in  the  young  or  newly  pro- 
pagated state  to  form  bloom-buds,  and  that  it  is 
not  until  this  energy  is  dispersed  over  a  larger 
area   in   a  greater  established   plant   that  the 


character  of  the  wood  formed  becomes  adapted 
to  the  production  of  flowers.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  watch 
closely  any  Roses  that  at  first  appear  to  bloom 
only  once  a  year,  and  if  they  eventually  flower 
again  in  autumn,  to  record  carefully  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  display,  the  time  at  which  it 
was  made  in  reference  to  the  date  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  variety,  the  age,  size,  and  form  of 
the  plants,  and  the  stocks  they  are  worked  on, 
in  order  to  ascertain  in  course  of  time  how  far 
it  may  be  possible  to  deduce  any  principle  for 
the  early  estimation  of  the  ultimate  value  as 
perpetuals  of  such  varieties. 


WINTER  PROTECTION  OF  ROSES. 
The  longer  and  later  the  plants  bloom  the  more 
tender  they  become.  Several  circumstances  have 
combined  during  the  not  readily  forgotten  Rose 
season  of  1888  to  produce  an  abnormally  late 
harvest  of  Rose  blooms.  The  very  accentuated 
maturity  of  the  wood,  the  legacy  of  season  1887, 
prepared  the  Roses  for  precocious  blooming  in  1888. 
This  was  held  in  check  by  the  wintry  summer  that 
followed.  Still,  the  normal  season  of  blossoming — 
it,  indeed,  the  word  can  be  properly  applied  to  the 
season  about  to  close — was  short-lived.  It  was 
short  in  the  twofold  sense  of  not  lasting  long  and 
being  less  of  it  than  usual,  through  the  stunted 
character  of  much  of  the  growths  of  1887 ;  hence, 
the  blossoming  was,  as  a  rule,  soon  over,  as  well  as 
inferior  in  quality.  There  was,  therefore, less  strain 
on  the  resources  of  the  Rose  plants  than  usual. 
Hardly,  therefore,  had  the  Roses  ceased  from 
blooming  than  they  essayed  to  flower  again.  These 
flowers,  like  those  that  preceded  them,  have  been 
again  held  back  by  the  cold,  and  thus  it  happens 
that  this  year  in  some  gardens  there  are  as  many 
flowers  and  buds  in  Ojtober  as  there  are  in  August. 
Only  to-day  (the  11th  of  October)  I  gathered  a 
beautiful  handful  of  Tea  and  other  Roses,  and  noted 
some  hundreds  of  buds  showing,  all  unconscious,  of 
c  jurse,  of  the  coming  frost,  though  they  had  already 
had  a  taste  of  8°  or  more, 

But  these  growing  and  blooming  shoots  are,  never- 
theless, exceedingly  tender  and  susceptible  of  injury. 
R  jses  that  are  among  the  hardiest  in  a  semi-dor- 
mant state  are  among  the  most  tender  in  a  growing 
and  flowering  condition.  Hence  as  the  surest  means 
of  preserving  the  blossoms  against  the  frosts  that 
are  probably  close  at  hand,  as  well  as  protecting 
the  plants  from  serious  injary  or  destruction, 
hardly  a  day  more  should  pass  without  covering 
the  growing  shoots  with  Bracken  or  a  fringe 
of  Spruce  or  other  boughs.  The  first  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  protections  for  Roses.  It  is  light,  dry, 
all  but  impervious,  cheap,  light  of  carriage,  clean, 
easily  obtained, and  specially  efficient.  An  important 
factor  in  its  eftioiency,  however,  consists  in  its  being 
applied  in  time.  No  rosarian  has  ever  pretended 
that  a  fringe  of  Bracken,  a  wisp  of  straw,  or  a  carpet 
of  litter  will  bring  dead  Roses  to  life  again,  however 
potent  they  may  be  in  preserving  the  life  that  is  in 
them  against  the  most  impossible-looking  odds  in 
their  struggle  with  the  cold  of  our  climate. 

D.  T.  F. 


List  of  garden  Roses.  —  In  reference  to 
"  C.  J.  G.'a "  note  on  page  2i)8  about  the  list  of 
garden  Roses,  the  absence  of  the  asterisk  from  the 
name  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  was  an  accidental  omis- 
sion, but  Charles  Lefebvre,  beautiful  as  it  sometimes 
is  early  in  the  summer,  is  a  poor  autumnal.  The 
great  object  of  garden  Roses  is  that  they  should  be 
hardy,  vigorous,  free-blooming,  perpetual,  and  (un- 
less they  are  climbers)  with  flowers  not  pendulous, 
but  carried  erect,  in  order  that  they  may  make  an 
effective  display  in  the  garden  growing  on  the 
plants.  Now,  the  flowers  of  Marie  Baumann  are 
liable  to  be  pendulous  and  are  too  few  in  autumn, 
and  the  plant  gets  mildew,  while  sometimes  lack- 
ing vigour ;  Alfred  Colomb  is  not  free  enough  ; 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  has  flowers  weak-necked 
and  not  large,  and  the  plant  is  a  perfect  mildew- 
trap  ;  and  Xavier  Olibo  lacks  vigour  as  a  cut-back ; 
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Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  the  loveliest  of  all  Teas 
when  seen  at  its  best,  is  neither  vigorous  nor  free 
enough  for  a  first-rate  garden  Rose;  Catherine 
Mermet  hangs  her  head  and  is  sometimes  shy ; 
Belle  Lyonnaise  is  far  too  tender,  and  is  well  re- 
placed in  the  list  by  Emilie  Dupuy,  which  is 
hardier  and  has  flowers  sufficiently  near  in  colour, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  much  better  able 
to  stand  bad  weather  than  those  of  Belle  Lyonnaise ; 
and  Souvenir  d'Ehse,  grand  though  the  flower  is,  is 
not  snflBciently  perpetual  flowering.— T.  W.  G. 

APHIDES  ON  ROSES  IN  1888. 
In  Mr.  Girdlestone's  able  and  semi-judicial  sum- 
ming up  of  Roses'  doings,  and  friends  and  foes  of 
Roses  (page  313)  he  simply  notes  the  comparative 
absence  of  aphides  without  any  other  comment. 
Over  wide  areas,  however,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  an  untoward  Rose  season.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  such  an  experi- 
enced rosarian  if  he  has  any  explanation  to  offer. 
The  dry  season  of  the  previous  summer,  as  well  as 
the  drought  and  cold  of  the  late  spring,  might  have 
been  supposed  to  foster  the  evolutions  of  aphides. 
But  they  did  not,  and  that  is  about  aU  that  is  known 
for  certain  on  the  subject. 

That  heat  is  not  needful  for  the  production  of 
aphides  is  obvious  to  all  experienced  cultivators. 
The  testimony  of  experience  is  so  uniform  to  the 
contrary,  that  not  a  few  practical  men  aflirm  that 
aphides  come  on  the  wings  of  the  east  wind,  and 
we  all  know  to  our  cost  what  that  is  in  the  spring. 
Without  agreeing  with  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  or  deny  that  aphides  and  east  winds  often 
come  abreast,  though  this  may  not  prove  the  cause 
and  effect. 

However  that  may  be,  the  spring  was  cold  enough 
up  to  June  to  bring  forth  any  number  of  aphides, 
but  yet  they  did  not  come ;  and  neither  did  the 
sample  of  summer  in  the  first  week  of  the  month 
of  Roses,  nor  the  rain  every  day,  or  at  least  every 
other  day  for  nearly  two  months  afterwards,  bring 
forth  aphides  in  normal  numbers.  This  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  caterpillars,  grubs,  maggots,  and  mil- 
dew abounded.  In  not  a  few  districts,  however,  the 
red  rust  was  washed  off  or  drowned  out ;  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  less  virulent  than  in  1887  and  the 
usual  run  of  seasons.  My  experience  of  red  rust  is 
that  it  is  generally  worst  in  the  hottest,  driest  sea- 
sons. But  then  I  hail  from  East  Anglia,  in  which 
a  mixture  of  fierce  sunshine  and  arid  east  winds 
seems  specially  to  foster  most  insect  pests  and 
fungoid  foes.  D.  T.  F. 


SBORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Itosa  setigera  (the  Prairie  Rose)  continues  flowering, 
the  lurge  rose-pink  petals  not  spoilt  by  the  cold,  and  the 
Kubus-hke  foliage  being  very  Itmdsome. 

Eosa  Beggeriana.— It  is  saiil  of  this  Rose  on 
page  315  (where,  by  the  way,  the  name  is  misprinted 
Leggeriana)  that  it  will  continue  flowering  until  finally 
stopped  l)y  frost.  The  frost  has  come,  and  in  good 
earnest  too,  but  the  flowering  still  continues,  the  blooms 
showing  very  little  sign  of  injury. 

Gloire  des  Eosomanes  might  have  been  in- 
cluJed  in  the  list  of  effective  climbers  in  bloom  at 
Michaelmas.  Tlie  flowers  are  only  semi-double,  but 
they  are  large,  deliciously  fragrant,  freely  produced  in 
tru.sses  of  from  three  to  fifteen,  and  of  tlie  briglitest 
crimson  colour,  most  teUing  among  tlie  many  light- 
cciloured  autumnals.  The  plant  also  is  hardy,  very 
vigorous,  and  retains  its  liandsome  foliage  very  late  in 
the  year. 

Danmark. — The  new  Rose  exhibited  under  this 
name  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
on  the  9th  inst,,  will  he  a  valuable  addition  if  sufli- 
ciently  distinct  from  La  France,  to  which  it  bears  a 
cfjnsiderable  family  likeness.  The  form,  however,  is 
dissimilar  if  the  blooms  exhibited  were  characteristic. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  tliat  for  so  many  years  there 
should  have  been  no  other  Rose  exactly  of  the  character 
of  La  France,  and  now  almost  simultaneously  there 
appear  three  varieties— Duchess  of  Albany,  Duchess 
of  Leeds,  and  Danmark,  from  totally  different  sources, 
all  closely  foUowing  the  type. 

Flora  of  the  West  Indies.— Can  you  or  any  of 

your  correspondents  give  me  through  your  paper  any 
iuformatiou  as  to  names  of  any  works  treating   of  the 
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flora  of  the  West  Indies,  especially  of  Barbadoes  ?  I 
am  anxiDus  to  find  a  work  giving  drawings— coloured 
drawings  by  preference — of  the  above  and  one  that  is  not 
extremely  voluminous. — C.  E.  F. 


I 


Fruit  Garden. 

WINTER  MOTHS  AND  FKUIT  TREES. 

The  ravages  caused  to  our  fruit  trees  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  by  the  plague  of  cater- 
pillars have  to  a  great  extent  been  effaced  by 
the  summer  growth  which  has  been  so  freely 
produced,  and  the  appearance  of  the  trees  at  the 
present  time,  full  of  healthy  shoots,  is  far  better 
than  we  dared  to  anticipate  when  we  looked  upon 
the  same  trees  a  few  weeks  since  in  a  bare  and 
almost  leafless  condition.  The  change  has  been 
favoured  by  the  thorough  soaking  of  the  ground, 
which  in  many  places  had  become  so  dry  from  the 
drought  of  last  summer  and  the  abnormal  dry- 
ness of  the  last  two  winters,  that  even  now  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  spot  which  is  too  wet.  The 
growth  made  under  these  favourable  conditions 
is  better  than  many  expected  to  find,  consider- 
ing the  absence  of  sunshine  which  has  charac- 
terised this  summer  ;  while  the  fine  weather  of 
the  last  month  or  six  weeks  has  further  favoured 
the  ripening  of  the  wood,  so  that  after  all  our 
fears,  the  prospects  for  another  season  are  very 
promising.  The  fiuit  grower,  however,  mu^t 
not  allow  himself  to  be  lulled  into  security 
because  his  trees  have  so  wonderfully  recouped 
themselves  ;  the  enemy  which  has  power  to 
work  a  similar  destruction  again  is  now  sleeping 
quietly  under  the  soil.  It  will  not,  however, 
remain  there  much  longer,  but  by  the  time  these 
line  3  are  in  print  will  be  on  the  point  of  awaken- 
ing to  life,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
trouble  to  the  fruit  grower.  Those,  then,  who 
would  take  measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  calamity  so  much  deplored  this  spring  must 
now  commence  operations.  I  do  not  say  we 
shall  suffer  again  next  year  to  the  same  extent 
as  we  did  this,  but  sooner  or  later  we  may 
expect  such  another  visitation.  Those  who 
value  their  trees,  and  wish  to  cultivate  them 
with  profit  and  success,  cannot  afford  to  stand 
still,  now  that  the  time  is  at  hand  to  save  them 
from  being  devoured  by  one  class — and  that  one 
the  worst — of  their  enemies,  viz.,  the  winter  moths 
(Cheimatobia  brumata,  Hybernia  defoliaria, 
and  others).  The  females  of  this  genus  of  moths 
are  wingless,  and  it  is  against  these  that  war  must 
now  be  waged.  I  should  advise,  immediately 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  that  any  long  Grass,  leaves, 
or  rubbish  of  any  kind  be  cleared  off  from  under 
the  trees  and  burnt,  and  if  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface  soil  were  similarly  treated  it  would 
prove  still  more  effective,  and  the  charred 
refuse,  mixed  with  Hme  and  returned  to  the 
trees,  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  root-action. 
Such  operations,  besides  destroying  numbers  of 
chrysalides,  would  do  away  with  the  natural 
harbour  for  these  wingless  creatures,  and  expose 
them  more  effectually  to  the  attacks  of  birds, 
game,  and  other  enemies.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  male  moths,  which  may  be  looked 
for  on  mild  evenings  at  the  end  of  October, 
when  they  will  be  observed  flitting  about  in  the 
twilight,  the  trees  should  be  visited  with  a 
lantern  and  the  stems  searched  for  the  females. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  have  never 
seen  any  of  these  curious  insects,  I  may  say  they 
are  very  unlike  moths,  more  resembling  spiders, 
and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  them,  having 
long  legs  and  bodies  of  the  same  shape  as  these 
insects.  In  colour  they  resemble  the  bark  of 
the  trees.  Once  found  and  recognised,  their 
presence  is  easily  detected. 

The  task  of  battling  with  any  of  our  insect 


enemies  is  invariably  simplified  by  possessing  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  insect,  its  habits, 
and  the  different  stages  of  its  existence.  Know- 
ing, then,  that  at  the  present  time  our  trees  are 
free  from  this  destructive  pest,  and  that  there  is 
but  one  way  by  which  it  can  reach  the  branches, 
the  next  step  must  be  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
prevent  the  females  ascending  the  trees  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  on  the  twigs  and  buds.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  placing  a  band  about 
4  inches  wide  round  the  stems  of  trees  of  compo- 
sition made  of  Stockholm  tar  and  cart  grease. 
Mr.  J.  Masters,  of  Evesham,  who  is  a  large 
fruit  grower,  states  that  he  has  used  grease 
without  the  tar  and  found  it  equally  efficacious, 
the  moths  being  caught  in  great  numbers  upon 
its  sticky  surface.  This  composition  is  not 
likely  to  injure  the  trees,  unless  allowed  to 
melt  and  soak  into  the  bark,  and  this  it  will 
not  do  untd  the  warm  days  of  spring,  when  it 
is  no  longer  required  ;  but  in  the  case  of  young 
trees  it  is  wise  to  take  the  precaution  of  first 
placing  a  band  of  thick  brown  paper  or  oiled 
canvas  round  the  stems,  on  which  the  mixture 
can  be  spread.  Canvas  soaked  in  petroleum 
and  bound  round  the  tree.s  would,  no  doubt, 
prevent  the  ascent  of  the  moths,  and  they  would 
congregate  between  the  ground  and  tlie  barrier,  t 
when  they  could  be  easily  captured.  Of  course 
the  trees  must  be  isolated,  that  is,  they  must 
not  touch  any  others  that  are  not  operated 
upon  in  a  similar  manner,  neither  must  they  re- 
main in  contact  with  walls  or  buildings.  The 
petroleum  will  require  renewing  occasionally, 
and  the  composition  of  tar  and  grease  is  said  to 
remain  sticky  about  a  week.  Attention  must 
also  be  given  to  keeping  the  circle  intact  and 
close  to  the  trees,  so  as  to  leave  no  passage  by 
which  the  moths  could  creep  through.  The 
moths  remain  out  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  but  are  only  active  in  open 
weather ;  during  frost  they  remain  in  hiding 
amongst  the  leaves  and  herbage  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees.  I  have  tried  to  place  this  method 
of  destroying  this  insect  thus  simply  before 
readers  of  The  Garden  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  labour  required 
in  carrying  it  out  is  not  one-tenth  part  of  what 
ia  required  for  washing  and  hand-picking  when 
once  the  moth  has  possession  of  the  trees. 
— A.  Barker. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  J.  Masters,  of 

Evesham,  appeared  in  the  Standard  of  the  Gth 
inst.: — 

"  Your  article  to-day  is  timely  and  suggestive,  as 
the  only  time  for  grappling  with  the  caterpillar 
blight  is  approaching.  As  a  market  gardener  of 
some  experience,  having  suffered  much  from  cater- 
pillar ravages  in  fruit  plantations — but  having  been 
benefited  by  adopting  preventive  measures— my  ex- 
perience may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  your 
readers.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  great  havoc 
was  made  by  the  caterpillar  in  fruit  plantations  in 
this  district,  and  was  then  supposed  to  be  due  to 
atmospheric  inflaences.  About  this  time  some  lec- 
tures were  given  by  the  late  Rev.  A.  W.  Ingram, 
showing  that  the  blight  was  from  the  deposit  of  the 
winter  moth,  and  that  the  only  effective  way  of 
prevention  was  to  secure  a  mixtture  of  Stockholm  tar 
and  cart  grease,  in  equal  proportions,  and  to  place  a 
circle  of  this  daub  round  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The 
female  moth,  being  wingless,  would,  in  its  ascent 
up  the  tree,  be  caught  in  the  mixture.  I  was  led  to 
adopt  this  remedy,  and  I  caught  as  many  as  two 
hundred  moths  on  a  tree.  The  following  year  I 
wag  compensated  by  a  large  crop  of  fruit.  For 
years  past  I  have  not  failed — except  by  frost — in  se- 
curing a  crop  of  fruit,  and  on  the  same  trees  that  had 
been  fruitless  for  years.  The  last  few  years,  instead 
of  using  the  mixture,  I  have  had  the  best  cart  grease 
only.  It  retains  its  adhesiveness  longer  than  the 
tar ;  is  equally  eflScacious,  is  more  economical,  and 
not  so  likely  to  injure  the  bark  of  the  trees.     I 


should  not  recommend  any  daub  to  be  put  upon  the 
bark  of  young  fruit  trees.  A  collar  of  brown  paper 
pasted  round  the  tree  and  the  daub  put  upon  the 
paper  would  be  the  wisest  method,  though  I  have 
never  known  any  injury  done  to  full-grown  trees. 
It  is  important  that  the  daub,  whatever  its  compo- 
sition may  be,  should  be  put  on  thickly  and  some 
3  inches  or  4  inches  wide,  and  that  it  should  be  at- 
tended to  so  that  its  adhesiveness  may  be  retained ; 
otherwise  the  moth  would  creep  through  or  over  it. 
Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  destructive- 
ness  of  this  moth  from  the  fact  that  each  one  will 
contain  as  many  as  200  eggs.  I  have  counted  in 
some  210.  The  time  of  applying  the  composition  to 
the  trees  should  be  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
second  or  third  week  in  November.  I  have  always 
caught  the  greatest  number  in  the  first  week  in 
November.  It  may  be  easily  ascertained  whether 
or  not  plantations  are  infested  with  the  moth  by 
going  out  with  a  light  after  nightfall,  when  the 
male  moths  may  be  seen  flying  about.  Small  birds 
are  very  helpful.  I  never  allow  a  nest  to  be  robbed ; 
they  amply  compensate  for  their  mischief  some- 
times. I  have  never  known  much  injury  to  fruit 
plantations  from  the  caterpillar  where  there  are 
plenty  of  small  birds." 


OUTDOOR  VINES. 
Amongst  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  early 
October  frosts  specially  noticeable,  even  on  southern 
aspects  or  warm  walls,  was  the  scorching  of  both 
leaves  and  fruit  on  outdoor  Vines.  Of  course  out- 
door Grapes  would,  even  if  the  frosts  had  spared 
them  a  couple  or  three  weeks  longer,  have  been 
valueless  at  this  season  ;  but  if  any  blow  to  outdoor 
Grape  culture  in  this  country  was  needed  it  has 
been  supplied  by  the  early  frosts  of  the  present 
month.  Ordinarily  much  of  the  ripening  of  out- 
door Grapes — when  there  is  any  fruit  worth  term- 
ing Grapes — and  the  wood  also  takes  place  during 
the  month  of  October,  and  it  is  towards  its  end 
that  we  look  for  those  rich  hues  of  colour  found  in 
the  foliage  of  some  varieties.  Had  the  frosts  spared 
the  foliage  to  ripen  in  due  course  this  year  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  should  have  seen  much 
colour  in  it,  because  the  wood  lacks  that  firm- 
ness and  maturity  essential  to  the  production  of 
richly  coloured  leafage.  The  frosts  have  thus 
early  injured  Vines  under  all  conditions  of  culture 
outdoors,  and  beauty  as  well  as  prospective  f i  u\t 
have  vanished  for  the  season.  It  would  require 
considerable  hardihood  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
suggest  the  culture  of  Vines  outdoors  for  fruit  pro- 
duction after  this  last  experience.  When  so  badly 
hit  on  south  walls  and  warm  aspects,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  out  in  the  open,  trained  in  any  form, 
but  void  of  ordinary  protection,  the  mischief 
wroight  must  be  considerable  indeed.  When 
our  ancestors  in  the  course  of  their  Grape-growing 
experience  met  with  mishaps  of  a  similar  nature  to 
those  now  referred  to,  they  had  at  least,  stimulating 
them  to  try  again,  the  knowledge  that  they  could 
only  get  Grapes  by  so  doing.  We  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  for  the  poor  the  vine- 
yards of  Spain  and  Portugal  produce  abundance  at 
a  very  cheap  rate,  and  far  better  than  our  warmest 
seasons  will  enable  us  to  produce  outdoors ;  whilst 
for  the  richer  consumers  glass  houfes  give  Grapes 
so  rich  and  luscious  that  our  ancestors  would 
have  regarded  as  beyond  human  possibility  to 
produce.  Therefore,  we  have  no  special  stimulus 
urging  us  to  try  again  after  failure  outdoors. 
The  records  of  the  past  ten  years  —  whilst 
perhaps  after  all  but  a  fair  average  of  seasons — 
show  very  poor  results  with  respect  to  outdoor 
Grape  cultivation.  Possibly  out  of  the  entire  num- 
ber occasionally  decent  fruit  of  the  commonest  or 
hardiest  kinds  may  have  been  obtained  such  as 
would  sell  at  about  2d.  per  lb.,  and  very  acid  at 
the  best.  That  is  a  poor  record,  indeed,  showing 
that  in  respect  of  outdoor  Vine  culture  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ripe  Grapes,  the  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle.  Then  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from 
any  readers  capable  of  affording  the  information 
during  how  many  of  the  past  ten  years  Grapes  really 
fit  to  convert  into  wine,  or  rather  to  produce  a  com- 
pound which  would  be  classed  as  decent  wine,  have 
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been  produced.  The  standard  of  ripeness  for  wine- 
makiag  seems  to  be  but  a  moderate  one,  and  there- 
fore stands  differently  from  that  previously  referred  to. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  possible  to  furnish  some  fair 
rssults  from  Grape  culture  for  wine-making  where 
so  specially  cultivated.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  has  been  heard  of  certain  vine- 
yards for  the  past  few  years,  the  natural  inference, 
therefore,  being  that  all  the  efforts  made  to  produce 
Grapes  for  wine-making  outdoors  have  resulted  in 
failure.  Practically,  we  may  advise  the  planting  of 
Vines,  just  as  we  do  of  Virginian  Creepers,  to  form 
decorative  climbers,  or  to  give  sometimes  in  the 
autumn  pleasing  foliage  tints,  but  farther  than  that 
it  is  not  no w  safe  to  go.  E  ven  in  cool  houses  without 
fire-heat  it  has  been  very  difficult  this  year  to  ripen 
ordinary  house  Grapes  well,  or,  it  fairly  ripened,  to 
preserve  them  hanging  for  any  appreciable  time ; 
and  those  who  trust  to  such  simple  methods  of  ob- 
taining Grapes  for  table  have  probably  before  now 
wished  that  they  had  provided  some  artificial  means 
of  heating,  for  frequently  in  all  vineries  it  has  been 
sadly  needed.  However  painful  it  may  be  to  have 
to  admit  failure,  it  is  wiser  to  face  the  truth  boldly, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  in  this  country,  even  in 
its  most  favoured  districts,  outdoor  Grapes  are  no 
more  to  be  looked  for  than  is  outdoor  consumable 
Tobacco.  What  may  be  termed  the  growing  pecu- 
liarity of  our  climate  .is^  found  in  cold  nights,  the 
temperature  at  night,  as  a  rule,  being,  even  in 
the  summer  time,  a  long  way  below  that  of  day. 
Warm  nights  at  their  proper  season  are  indispens- 
able to  the  production  of  fully  matured  tender 
fruits,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  some 
of  the  later  difficulties  incidental  to  outdoor  Peach 
and  Nectarine  culture  are  due  to  their  absence. 

A.  D. 


A  PERPETUAL  PEAR. 

In  the  Rerue  HoriicoU-  of  August  16  of  last  year 
M.  Pynaert,  of  Ghent,  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  very  singular  Pear :  — 

"The  Pear,  named  Beurre  Perpetuel,  which  is 
grown  in  some  Belgian  nurseries  under  the  erroneous 
appellation  of  Duchesse  de  Brabant,  which  properly 
belongs  to  a  different  variety,  originated  at  Ghent, 
where  it  was  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Francois  about 
the  year  1790.  The  varietal  name  'perpetual'  in- 
dicates a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  tree,  which, 
like  some  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Rose  trees, 
regularly  flowers  and  fruits  a  second,  and  sometimes 
even  a  third,  time  iu  the  year.  The  term  'per- 
petual '  is  not  perhaps  grammatically  ezact,  but  as 
usage  has  rendered  it  horticulturally  current  in  its 
application  to  Strawberries  and  Roses,  I  do  not  see 
why  it  may  not  also  be  applied  to  a  Pear  tree. 

"  The  second  flowering  of  the  Beurre  Perpetuel 
commences  in  the  early  days  of  June,  the  flowers 
making  their  appearance  in  groups  of  three,  five, 
and  even  eight,  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  I  have 
also  seen  them  growing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
at  the  base  of  the  short  thick  laterals.  These 
flowers  certainly  testify  to  a  far  greater  degree  of 
fertility  (thus  seeking  relief  in  production)  than  is 
observed  in  any  other  variety.  These  second  flowers 
'set'  as  well  as  the  first,  but  their  fruit  is  later  in 
coming  to  maturity,  and  is  generally  only  of  smaller 
size,  which,  however,  does  not  affect  the  quality  of 
the  flesh. 

"  The  second  flowering  occurs  regularly,  and  the 
second  crop  of  fruit  often  comes  in  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  first  crop  when  this  has  been 
injured  by  severe  weather  in  spring. 

"  The  fruit  is  of  a  good  medium  size,  of  a  longish 
shape,  regular,  or  slightly  humped,  and  with  a 
rather  long  and  entirely  woody  stalk.  The  skin  is 
pale'  green,  passing  when  ripe  into  light  yellow 
delicately  dotted  with  grey.  The  flesh  is  white, 
very  delicate,  very  melting,  very  juicy,  and  very 
agreeably  perfumed.  It  ripens  in  the  latter  half  of 
September.  If  it  was  a  winter  Pear  it  would  be 
considered  first-class;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  worthy 
of  being  included  in  a  collection  of  select  Pears. 
The  tree  is  vigorous  enough  in  growth.  It  does 
wellasapyramid,andalsoin  the  spindle  or  columnar 
form,  and  can  be  specially  recommended  for  espaliers 


and  for  forming  fruit  tree  hedges.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  varieties  for  planting  in  sandy  soils, 
in  which  the  fruit  acquires  a  quality  which,  as  re- 
gards delicateness  and  sweetness,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired — a  result  which  does  not  always  occur  in 
the  case  of  varieties  which  are  generally  esteemed 
when  grown  in  more  fertile  and  more  tenacious  soils." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  experiment  has  ever  been 
tried,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  brimmiug  fertility 
and  what  M.  Pynaert  happily  terms  the  liaoin 
de  jtrodiiiiion  evinced  by  this  second  cropping 
quality  of  the  Beurrfi  PerpStuel  might  be  turned 
to  good  account  by  using  it  as  a  stock  on  which 
other  varieties  of  established  excellence  might  be 
grafted  with  the  object  of  increasing  their  produc- 
tiveness. William  Miller. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWING  QUESTION. 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  from  one  of  my  neigh- 
bours, who  is  both  a  successful  and  experienced 
market  gardener,  having  also  in  his  early  days 
been  associated  with  the  nursery  trade,  I  inter- 
viewed him  the  other  day  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
from  him  some  reliable  information  as  to  what  are 
the  relative  costs  of  hardy  fruit  culture  per  acre, 
and  what  are  the  relative  profits.  Now,  my  neigh- 
hour  is  in  a  good  position  to  reply  to  queries  of  this 
kind,  because  he  has  been  for  the  past  twenty  years 
an  occupier  of  land,  which  during  that  period  has 
become  covered  with  standard  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Cherry  trees,  and  with  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
bushes,  in  such  a  way  that  the  stock  can  scarcely 
be  excelled.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  big  breadth 
of  several  acres  of  Gooseberry  bushes  was  planted 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago,  the  trees  are  stiU  in 
wonderful  form  and  literally  cover  the  ground, 
whilst  above  them  the  standard  Apples  and  Pears  are 
as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  can  be  desired.  Black 
Currants  are  in  splendid  form,  grand  bushes  set  in 
the  ground  like  a  thicket,  and  in  good  years 
producing  grand  crops,  whilst  Red  Currants  are 
thinner,  because  subjected  to  such  hard  prunings. 
I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  this  grower  does 
appear  to  get  from  out  of  his  ground  in  the  matter 
of  fruit  as  much  as  possibly  can  be  extracted,  and 
therefore  he  is  in  a  good  position  to  offer  an 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  profits  which  arise 
from  its  culture.  When  the  ground  was  first 
taken,  twenty-one  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  tree  nor 
bush  upon  it.  The  landlord  found  trees  and  the 
tenant  found  labour  and  bushes.  The  entire  area 
was  not  fully  planted  until  the  sixth  year  of  holding 
had  expired,  so  that  the  trees  vary  in  age.  Still  now 
the  entire  area  of  the  garden  is  fully  covered  with 
fruit  trees  and  bushes.  The  tenant  raised  his  own 
bushes  chiefly,  and  also  some  of  his  trees,  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  here  to  say  that  he  greatly 
favours  the  planting  of  maidens  before  trees  two 
or  three  years  old,  as  he  has  found  the  former  soon 
outstrip  the  latter  in  respect  of  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness. Now,  taking  the  average  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  period  of  the  present  lease  just  now  ex- 
piring, and  about  to  be  renewed  on  the  old  terms, 
my  neighbour  estimates  his  fruit  production  at 
£41)  per  acre  annually,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  on 
heavily  cropped  land  and  within  easy  distance  of 
London.  A  heavy  fruiting  season,  of  course,  brings 
a  far  bigger  return  relatively,  but  then  not  so  much 
as  might  be  anticipated,  because  whilst  the  cost  of 
gathering  is  very  great,  the  returns  are  relatively 
about  one-half  of  what  comes  back  from  market 
during  a  season  of  moderate  produce,  such  as  the 
present  one  is.  That  is  a  fact  too  often  overlooked 
by  those  foolish  people  who  rush  hastily  to  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  the  profits  of  fruit  culture  may  be. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  my  neighbour  sets  out  his 
expenses  per  acre  as  thus :  Rent,  £5 ;  manure, 
£5 ;  pruning  and  cleaning  out  trimmings,  £2 ; 
digging  in  winter,  £2  ;  hoeing  and  cleaning 
during  the  summer,  83.  to  10a. ;  then  he  pays 
for  the  gathering  of  the  top  fruit  about  3d. 
per  bushel,  and  for  bush  fruits,  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  Is.  tjd.  per  bushel,  and  with  a  heavy 
crop  the  gathering  account  is  a  large  one,  let  the 
market  price  be  what  it  may.  Added  to  these 
items    we     have    baskets,     marketing,    including 


keeping  of  horses  and  vans,  rates  and  taxes,  &c., 
and  a  very  heavy  bill  is  yearly  run  up,  to  be 
absolutely  met,  let  the  fruit  crops  be  what  they 
may.  Now  my  neighbour  is  a  very  hard-working 
man,  who  gives  active  attendance  to  his  land,  and 
has  all  his  marketing  done  cheaply  through  a  trust- 
worthy son.  He  is  a  very  temperate  man,  and  lives 
in  a  quiet,  unpretentious  way,  and  yet  he  is  far 
from  being  rich  ;  in  fact  he  has,  with  aU  this  great 
labour  and  anxiety,  only  succeeded  in  making  a 
fairly  comfortable  living,  and  if  such  be  his  case, 
how  absurd  it  is  to  look  for  enormous  profits  from 
fruit  culture,  such  as  some  would  assume  are 
obtainable.  Fruit,  like  other  commodities,  may 
return  a  living,  that  is  to  say,  will  give  profits  on  the 
average  which  will  pay ;  but  to  say  that  fortunes 
are  to  be  made  from  fruit  culture  is  absurd.  There 
19,  indeed,  no  occupation  mere  quickly  influenced 
by  alternations  of  climate  and  of  temperature,  and 
during  the  past  twenty  years  these  alternations 
have  almost  invariably  been  adverse  to  fruit  culture. 

Probably  no  other  occupation  gives  greater  anxiety 
to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  in  few  is  there  a  greater 
outlay  in  labour  needed.  In  that  respect  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  blessing  to  the 
labourer  than  the  wide  diffusion  of  hardy  fruit 
culture  throughout  the  kingdom.  My  neighbour  is 
far  from  being  a  selfish  mar,  and  is  far  from 
being  reticent  as  to  his  views  on  the  fruit  culture 
question,  which  is  just  now  being  agitated.  If  he 
were  going  to  plant  largely,  he  would,  if  possible, 
select  sites  which  have  a  south-easterly  aspect,  as 
he  is  assured,  from  long  experience,  that  the 
early  action  of  the  sun  on  the  trees  during  April 
and  May  is  productive  of  great  good,  as  frost  is 
thus  checked  an  hour  before  it  is  so  when  the  bloom 
is  yet  in  the  shade.  Sunny  slopes  on  any  fairly  good 
soil  other  than  stiflE  clay  will  suit  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  but  those  trees  which  have  a  deep  gravel 
base  as  a  rule  produce  the  most  highly  coloured  fruit, 
especially  when  the  aspect  is  a  sunny  one.  He  does 
not  much  care  about  leases,  although  his  land  is  held 
under  a  lease,  and  would  prefer  a  two  years'  agree- 
ment, always  assuming  that  a  landowner's  word  is  to 
be  trusted.  There  he  trenches  upon  doubtful  ground, 
especially  where  an  estate  is  heavily  encumbered. 
This  expression  of  opinion,  however,  only  tends 
to  show  how  deeply  the  subject  of  land  tenure  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  improvement  in  land  cultiva- 
tion, especially  where  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  is 
concerned.  My  neighbour  thinks  that  the  landlord 
might  very  well  agree  to  supply  sufficient  trees 
for  60  many  acres  per  farm  to  his  tenants,  who 
should  plant  in  rows  wide  apart  so  that  the  soil 
may  be  well  cultivated  as  arable  land  for  several 
years,  and  after  the  trees  have  become  strong  and 
cropping  should  be  laid  down  for  pasture.  The 
sorts  grown  should  be  hardy,  strong-growing,  free 
croppers,  rather  late  in  maturing,  and  such  as  would 
pack  and  travel  well,  as  most  of  all  the  best  fruit 
would  have  to  be  properly  packed  and  sent  to 
market.  He  has  seen  large  breadths  of  the  finest 
Apple  land  in  the  west  of  England  given  over  to 
the  production  of  wretched  cider  Apples,  so  that 
with  Apples  everywhere  there  was  seldom  one 
fit  to  eat.  When  the  dietetic  value  of  fruit  is 
better  understood,  possibly  good  Apples  and  Pears 
eaten  as  food  will  be  preferred  to  vile  liquid  decoc- 
tions termed  cider  and  perry. 

Returning  to  my  neighbour's  market  garden,  I 
found,  of  Apples,  trees  of  the  pretty  Yellow  Ingestrie 
fruiting  capitally,  the  sample  being  excellent.  This 
is  one  of  the  metropolitan  grower's  favoured  dessert 
kinds.  Some  large  trees  of  the  old  Sack-and-sugar, 
which,  fruiting  sparsely  this  year,  have  in  some 
previous  years  borne  great  crops,  and  always  give  a 
good  profit.  Scarlet  Nonpareil  was  carrying  a  full 
crop  of  rather  small,  but  richly-coloured  fruits.  Kirg 
of  the  Pippins  a  moderate  crop,  and  best  on  young 
trees.  Blenheim  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  very 
thin  this  season,  but  as  with  them,  so  in  the  case  of 
all  other  sorts,  the  wood  is  full  of  fine  plump  buds ; 
in  fact,  trees  never  were  more  crowded  with  spurs 
than  now.  Wellingtons  on  young  trees  were  also  a 
capital  crop,  the  fruit  fine  and  clear;  about  100 
bushels  are  looked  for  this  season.  Stone's  Pippin, 
New  Hawthornden,   Lord   Suffield,    Keswick,   and 
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are    carrying   produce  fruit  of  the  fame  quality  as  is  now  sent 
in    better  form ;   here  from  abroad.  J.  C  C. 


May  18  last,  proving  that  this  inexpensive 
house  will  answer  all  purposes,  without  the 
great  expense  of  a  brick-and-tile  fruit  room. 
The  uprights  for  the  shelves  rest  on  the  ground 
and  are  fastened  to  the  rafters,  the  shelves  be'ng 


some    other    good    cot  king    kinds 
no  fiuit  this  year.      Pears  are 

Hessle  a  big  crop,  and  a  few  trees  of  Beurie  de  , 

Capiaumont    full    of    fine    fruit  ;    Williams'    Bon 

Chretien   fair,   and    Calebasse    also,  though  these  !                 A  USEFUL  FRUIT   ROOM. 

latter  fruits  seem  as  if  unable  to  swell.    All  the    _        ,  ,  ,,        ,„j.uv,jij  «„<-  „4-  „„„\T„^;„«t-  ri;.t-onn.  o" 

finer  Pears  on  standards  or  bushes  promise  to  be  The  kind  of  fruit  room  here  represented  and    match-board  placed  flat  at  convenient  distances. 

very  hard  and  somewhat  small.     Of  Plums,  the   f uHy  described,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.  use  | 

Gages,    especially    Crighton    Gage,    fruit    badly,  for  the  storage  of  their  extensive  collections  of  I                              HARDY  FRUITS, 

although  the  trees  do  well.     Victorias  fruit  finely,  fruit.     This   useful  store  is  built   on   a   cheap  '  ^  eemABKablt  fine  September  has  done  wonders 

and  white  Magnum  Bonums  fair.    There  are  fine  method.     The  ledge  is  first  built  with  the  usual    not  only  for  fruit,  but  also  for  the  trees  which  have 

trees  of  Washington,  but  that  also  very  rarely  pro-  4-inch  by  3-inch  quartering,  the  rafters  being    borne  it.    At  one  time  we  thought  our  best  mid- 

duces  fruit.    With  respect  to  the  general  effects  of  4.inch  by  2-inch.     The  posts  at  the  corners  and   season  Peaches  would  not  ripen,  but  a  fortnight 

the  season  upon  the  growth  of  the  trees,  it  seems  g^g^y  10  feet  at  the  sides  are  0-inch  by  0-inch    later  than  usual  they  have  coloured  and  finished  up 


obvious  that  the  anticipated  coarse  growth  has  not 
resulted,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  little  in  excess 
of  that  of  last  year.  AU  the  trees  have  made 
good  growth,  and  it  seems  to  be,  under  the 
influence  of  the  drier  weather,  maturing  well. 
Bushes  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  rain  admir- 
ably,  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
have  all  done  remarkably  well.  A.  D. 


APPLE  GROWING  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
The  condition  of  the  Apple  crop  both  in  orchards 
and  gardens  this  season  demonstrates  in  the  clearest 
manner  possible  that  a  reform  in  the  style 
of  tree  to  be  cultivated  is  needed.    We  find 
many  trees  very  much  overloaded  with  fruit,  r 

while  others  have  none  at  all.  In  conse- 
quence of  such  a  large  number  of  fruits  they 
are  individually  small,  and  although  they 
serve  as  second-class  market  fruit,  it  is  very 
plain  that  they  will  not  realise  so  much 
money  or  command  such  a  quick  sale  as  it 
there  had  been  only  half  the  number  of 
larger  and  better  formed  fruit.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  standard  form  of  tree  to  which  I  am 
alluding  should  be  discarded  altogether,  but 
I  maintain  that  greater  care  is  required 
in  selecting  the  varieties  that  should  be 
grown  in  that  form,  as  some  varieties  make 
better  standards  than  others.  The  number 
of  standard  trees  should  be  reduced  and 
dwarfer  kinds  substituted  for  Ihem.  The 
trees  that  are  wanted  and  that  will  produce 
good  fruit  must  be  more  manageable  than 
those  of  the  standard  form,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  must  be  sufficiently  low  in  stature  to 
enable  the  cultivator  to  thin  out  the  fruit 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  labour.  Until 
timely  thinning  is  more  practised  our  trees 
will  be  burdened  with  a  lot  of  compara- 
tively useless  fruit,  which  is  not  only  an 
unnecessary  tax  upon  them,  but  prevents  any 
of  the  fruit  from  growing  to  a  useful  size. 
With  regard  to  the  best  sorts  of  Apples 
to  grow  in  the  form  of  standards,  the  num- 
ber is  not  so  large  as  many  might  suppose. 
There  are  plenty  of  varieties  that  bear  good 
crops  every  other  year,  but  these  should  be 
avoided.  The  sorts  that  are  wanted  are  those 
which    are    not    so    remarkable    for  the  number ,  upright  the  depth  of  the  thatch.     This  outside 


of  fruit  they  bear  as  for  their  large  size  and 
handsome  appearance.  To  mention  a  few  of  such 
I  may  name  Alfriston,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Cox's  Pomona,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  Northern  Spy,  M^re  de  Menage,  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling. I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  these 
varieties  in  both  orchards  and  gardens,  and  I  feel 


Pitch  Pine  set  with  dowels  into  a '  sunken  well,  the  only  drawback  being  a  slight  diminution 
stone.  The  roof  is  raatchboarded  outside,  i°  size,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  cold  which  pre- 
and  the  whole  covered  at  the  sides  with  (i  vailed  throughout  the  summer.  The  latest  varieties, 
,-T,f.liP«  nf  thatrh  that  ii«pd  heinir  the  0  fppt  including  Prmoe  of  Wales,  Walburton  Late  Admir- 
1    of  frj   ^   T'.i,    AT  ^  being  the  0-teet  the  Old   Late  Admirable,  Lord  Palmerston. 

to  8-feet  Reed  of  the  Medway  marshes  (Carex).  j,^i^J^\^  y^^^  Barrington,  knd  Raymackers  (a 
After  thatching,  the  inside  may,  or  may  not,  most  excellent  Peach  in  the  way  of  Walburton),  are 
be  boarded.  Stout  Wheat  or  Rye  straw  beginning  to  ripen  this  first  week  in  October,  but, 
would  answer  for  thatching.  This  is  kept  unUbe  the  preceding  section,  they  are  pale  and  de- 
in  position  by  the  slats  of  wood,  as  shown  ficient  in  size  and  flavour.  If  not  already  done,  all 
in  the  engraving.  The  white  sill  of  the  the  trees,  commencing  with  the  earliest,  should  now 
door     shows    the    woodwork     and     the     dark    be  pruned,  cleansed,  and  neatly  regulated  by  close 

tying    or   nailing.     Not    one    shoot  which 
can  be  spared  should  be  left,  as  the  crowd- 
- .-,  ing  of  useless  wood  and  foliage,  whilst  hold- 

I  ing  moisture,  keeps  the  sun  away  from  the 

walls,  and  in  this  way  prevents  the  trees 
from  ripening.    As   we  never  shorten    our 
shoots,  and    give  preference    to    moderate 
growths  which  emanate  from  the  upper  sides 
of  the  main  branches,  autumn  pruning  is 
quickly  performed,  the  trees  when  finished 
showing  an  even  spread  of  young  growths 
about  5  inches  apart  from  base  to  summit. 
When  this  work  is  finished,  all  prunings  and 
the  litter  with  which  the  wall  paths  have 
been  covered  is  cleared  away  to  the  fire,  and 
we  then  set  about  root-lifting.    The  extremi- 
ties of  the  roots  of  all  the  Peach  trees  in 
this  garden  are  shortened  more  or  less  every 
year.    We  never  miss  a  crop,  and  the  mode 
of  procedure  is  as  follows:  Having  ascer- 
tained the  exact  position  of  the  past  year's 
semi-circular  trench,  we   take  out  another 
close  to  it  quite  down  to  the  drainage.    All 
the  roots  which  have  passed  through  the 
compost  placed  in  the  last  trench  are  then 
shortened  back ;  the  best  of  the  old  with  a 
little  new  loam  added  to  it  is  then  replaced, 
rammed  firmly,  and  the  tree  under  treat- 
ment is  finished.     Our  wall   paths,  now   5 
feet  to  6  feet  in  width,  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  some  years,  but  we  know  all  the 
roots  in  them,  trained  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  are  lying  in  a  horizontal  position  within 
a  foot  of    the   surface;  consequently  they 
do   not    require  disturbance,  but  the  wall 
paths,  owing  to  so  much  treading  when  wet, 
have  become  unusually  pasty  and  impervious  to 
warmth  and  air.      To  put   them  right  and  cap- 
able of   taking   water   very  freely,  the  whole  of 
the  surface  will  be    forked    off    quite    down    to 
the    untainted   staple    and    replaced    with   fresh 
compost.      Root-lifting    generally  precedes  trans- 
planting, especially  when  the  trees  are  joung  and 
vigorous,  but  so  remarkable  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  past  month,  not  only  upon  Peaches,  but  upon 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  that  I  venture  to  say  all  who 


View  of  fruit  room  in  Messrs.  Bunjard's  nursery  at  Maidstone. 


frame  ia  formed  before  the  thatch  is  put  on 
the  dark  part  below  the  lower  slat  is  tarred  to 
keep  the  damp  from  rotting  the  Reed,  and  the 
woodwork  after  completion  is  painted  green, 
giving  it  a  finished  appearance.  VentUation  is 
provided  in  the  eaves  at  each  end  by  an  opening 
protected  inside  with  perfoi-ated  zinc  to  keep 
As" to  the  ,  °'^*'  t'l^  wasps  and   flies.     The  roof  has  holes 


sure  that  they  will  disappoint  no  one.  '  As  to  the  ,  °^^   t^e  wasps  and   flies.     The 

best  form  of  tree,  we  want  them  with  stems  from  '  bored  with   an  auger  at  suitable   distances  to  contemplate  this  work  need  not  lose  a  single  day, 

3  feet  to  4  feet  high  and  with  the  lower  branches  i  paas  the  tarred  string  through  in  thatching,  this  as  it  cannot  be  performed  at  a  better  time.    By 

sweeping  the  ground.     In  this  form  there  would  be  '  being  done  in  the  same  way  as  barn  roofs  are  way  of  test  I  have  just  tried  the  foliage  of  an  es- 

no  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  fruits  to  thin  them    thatched.     The  thatch,  about  1  foot  thick,  com-  tablished  Peach  tree,  and  find  nearly  all  the  leaves 

out.  1  mencing  at  the  base,  is  finished  at  the  top  in  might  be  removed  with  a  switch.     I  do  not,  how- 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  argue  the  point  as  to  I  an  angle  pattern,  or  at  the  fancy  of  the  thatcher. 
which  class  of  fruit  is  the  best,  either  for  home  '  Messrs.  Bunyard  attach  great  importance  to  the 
consumption  or  for  the  market.     No  question  has   fact  that  the  floor  of  the  house  ia  on  the  bare 


been  raised  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  climate  of 
England  for  producing  Apples  of  first-class  quality. 
England  possesses  not  only  the  climate,  but  the 
best  land.  Besides  this  we  have  the  sorts  and  the 
demand  always  waiting.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a 
fresh  race  of  cultivators  who  will  step  out  of  the 


ground,  and  this  is  kept  moist,  so  that  the  fruit 


ever,  practise  or  recommend  this  switching  move- 
ment, but  mention  this  condition  to  show  that  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  necessary  to  defer  lifting  until 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Indeed,  Peach  trees 
can  be  moved  at  any  time  from  the  gathering  of 


does  not  shrivel,  and  a  double  door  is  provided,  "^g  j^gj  f^^jt  q^j^g  ^p  j^  ^jje  flowerin'g  stage,  and 
Large  collections  of  Apples,  including  autumn  I  ^jjii  t^is  annual  check  to  the  roots  is  accepted  as 
kinds,  have  been  shown  by  the  firm  in  February  ^jjg  g^eet  anchor  of  continuous  success,  good  crops, 
(medals  R.  H.  S.),  and  about  forty  dishes  were  '  as  we  gather  from  recently  published  reports,  will 


beaten  track  and  select  the  form  of  tree  that  will  i  set  up  at  the  great  Royal  Show  in  the  Temple,    be  the  exception  to  a  much  desired  rule. 
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Peaes, 

like  Peaches,  have  pulled  up  amazingly,  and,  strange 
to  relate,  the  fruit,  although  barely  of  average  size,  is 
remaikably  clean  and  russety.  A  cold,  wet  season 
is  proverbial  for  cracked,  spotted,  and  deformed 
Jmit,  but  the  subsoil  this  year  was  drier  and  warmer 
than  the  surface ;  the  rain,  none  too  much,  barely 
enough,  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  crop;  conse- 
quently an  abundance  of  really  useful  Pears  are 
now  finding  their  way  to  the  store  rooms.  Private 
consumers  who  wish  to  eke  out  each  variety  should 
never  gather  the  whole  of  the  crop  at  once,  but 
rather  they  should  try  each  fruit  by  turning  it 
gently  upward  with  the  hand,  taking  those  only 
which  part  freely  at  the  node  and  leaving  others 
which  plead  for  more  time  a  few  days  longer. 
Attention  to  this  matter,  especially  amongst 
autumn  and  early  winter  Pears,  whilst  assisting  the 
trees,  ensures  a  prolonged  supply  of  fruit  of  the 
best  quality.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the 
hanging  period,  as  we  have  left  very  late  sorts  out 
until  November,  but  the  results  Invariably  have  been 
shrinking  of  the  rind  and  deficiency  of  flavour. 
When  late  sorts,  if  not  the  best  often  the  most 
valuable,  do  not  become  fit  for  gathering  by  the 
middle  of  October,  root-lifting  and  pruning,  root- 
baring  and  renovation  with  fresh  compost  is  the 
best  and  only  remedy.  Young  trees  on  the  Quince 
stock  with  mops  of  active  feeders  near  the  surface 
invariably  ripen  up  the  finest  fruit,  and  large  old 
trees  on  free  stocks  might  be  greatly  assisted  by 
annual  attention  to  the  roots.  A  good  wall  of 
Pears  is  a  most  charming  sight  both  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  too  many  growers,  anxious  to  leave 
well  alone,  or  perhaps  pressed  by  other  matters,  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  roots  are  continually 
extending  and  descending  until  the  balance  is  lost. 
They  then  set  about  cutting  off  the  supplies,  and 
the  loss  of  one  year's  crop  at  least  follows.  This 
loss  upon  neglected  trees  perhaps  is  inevitable,  but 
it  need  not  be  if  they  were  root-lifted  annually  or 
biennially  and  feeders  were  coaxed  upwards  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  and  replacement  with  new  loam 
upon  the  wall  paths.  Sun  and  fresh  air,  no  doubt, 
are  the  main  factors  in  plumping  and  ripening  up 
the  flower  buds,  but  constant  manipulation  and 
suppression  of  the  shoots  when  the  roots  are  wrong 
only  half  meet  the  case.  The  roots  must  be 
brought  up  to  the  influence  of  these  elements,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  set  about  the  work,  whilst  the 
earth  is  warm  enough  to  force  fresh  fibres  and  the 
foliage  is  hanging  upon  the  trees.  The  Pear  is  by 
no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  fresh, 
calcareous,  moderately  rich,  and  the  borders  are 
well  drained.  This  can  be  found  in  almost  every 
district.  A  little  forethought  and  care  throughout 
the  season  will  be  rewarded  with  an  accumulation 
of  old  lime  rubble  and  other  correctives,  which  if 
possible  should  include  a  liberal  dash  of  bone-dust. 
If  a  whole  set  of  trees  has  become  too  strong  and 
infertile  I  would  throw  out  a  trench  U  feet  or  8  feet 
from  the  wall  the  whole  length  of  the  border, 
correct  and  Increase  the  drainage.  I  would  raise 
all  roots  having  a  downward  tendency,  shorten  the 
strongest,  preserve  the  weakest,  and  fill  up  the 
trench  with  fresh  loamy  compost.  This  material,  I 
may  say,  should  be  used  in  a  somewhat  dry  state  ; 
it  should  be  firmly  rammed,  or  when  the  trench  is 
partly  filled,  watered  home  to  throw  the  relaid  roots 
into  immediate  action.  The  following  year  I  would 
fork  off  the  inert  surface  soil  quite  down  to  the 
main  roots,  water  thoroughly,  if  necessary,  give 
each  tree  a  little  bone  dust,  and  cover,  not  too 
thickly,  with  fresh  compost.  Loam  and  bones  will 
induce  any  quantity  of  feeders.  Manure,  as  a  mulch, 
and  summer  waterings  with  diluted  liquid  will 
Boon  work  a  change,  and  swell  fine  fruit  and  buds 
to  maturity. 

When  root-pruning  has  been  brought  to  a  close, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  push  on  at  once  with  plant- 
ing, as  trees  put  in  before  the  leaves  fall  make  roots 
before  the  earth  becomes  wet  and  cold,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  require  very  little  attention  in 
the  spring.  Spring  planting,  on  the  other  hand, 
especially  if  the  season  be  dry,  necessitates  con- 
stant attention  to  watering  and  syringing,  and  then 
not  unfrequently  the  trees  make  very  little  wood 


the  first  year.  October,  I  repeat,  is  the  best  month 
for  moving  home-grown  trees  of  all  kinds.  The 
first  half  of  a  fine  November  is  not  bad,  but  after 
the  end  of  that  month  the  work  is  best  put  off  until 
the  turn  of  the  year.  I  have  just  been  looking  over 
a  quantity  of  Blenheim  Orange  Apple  trees,  planted 
late  in  April,  and  the  growth  they  have  made  is 
excellent,  but  then  the  past  summer  has  been  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  them.  In  the  fruit  garden  proper, 
bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  being  the  first  to  ripen,  if 
not  to  lose  their  leaves,  we  generally  take  in  hand 
first,  then  follow  on  with  stone  fruits,  finishing  up 
with  Apples  and  Pears.  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
like  a  light,  rich,  deep  soil  best,  but  do  not  object  to 
a  heavy  loam  if  it  is  well  broken  up  and  thoroughly 
drained  to  free  it  from  stagnant  water.  As  these 
bushes  are  almost  invariably  propagated  in  the 
home  nursery,  in  which  a  good  stock  is  kept  on 
hand,  the  best  only  should  be  put  out,  when  those 
left  behind  will  require  lifting  and  replanting  to 
keep  them  in  order  for  another  year.  A  very  im- 
portant matter  is  the  removal  of  all  stem  and 
underground  buds,  as  these,  if  left  alone,  are  sure 
to  develop  into  robbers,  which  will  waste  the 
energies  and  detract  from  the  shape  of  the  trees. 

Raspberries 
are  gross  feeders,  revelling  in  moist,  but  not  wet, 
deep  soil.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  Rasp- 
berry plantations  remain  undisturbed,  and  if  really 
well  planted,  do  fairly  well  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  but,  like  all  other  fruits,  they  fully  appreciate 
a  change  of  ground — a  matter  which  can  easily  be 
arranged  by  planting  one  or  two  rows  and  destroy- 
ing a  like  number  annually.  When  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  new  plantation,  plenty  of  good  manure 
should  be  trenched  in,  but  lacking  an  abundance 
of  this,fresh  turf,  road  scrapings  and  sidings,  charred 
refuse,  and  other  free,  rich  materials  will  be  found 
an  excellent  substitute.  This  addition  to  the  soil 
should  be  made  early  in  the  autumn,  as  it  matters 
not  how  early  the  plants  are  put  in  after  the  old 
beds  are  relieved  of  the  old  canes.  Young  plants 
should  be  well  mulched  and  tied  to  short  temporary 
sticks  or  stakes,  but  they  should  not  be  shortened, 
as  this  process  lets  frost  and  wet  into  the  pith 
during  the  winter.  Many  growers  plant  in  blocks, 
row  after  row,  5  feet  or  (>  feet  apart,  and  4  feet 
from  stool  to  stool;  but  the  most  profitable  method 
is  planting  in  single  rows  by  placing  single  canes 
18  inches  apart,  from  north  to  south,  right  across 
an  open  quarter.  The  young  canes  may  grow  up- 
right the  first  year,  but  the  following  autumn  stakes 
at  intervals  of  tl  feet  and  opposite  each  other  should 
be  neatly  driven  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  V- 
shaped  trellis.  Two  wires  tightly  strained  on  each 
side,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  half  way  down  the 
stakes,  will  complete  the  work,  and  the  rods,  equally 
divided,  must  then  be  tied  out  a  foot  or  so  apart. 
When  growth  commences,  the  young  canes  will 
occupy  the  centre,  and  the  fruit,  having  an  abund- 
ance of  light  and  air,  will  soon  repay  the  small 
outlay. 

Apples 
on  the  Paradise  stock  and  Pears  on  the  Quince 
stock  are  now  plentifully  planted  in  all  well- 
managed  gardens.  They  come  quickly  into  bearing 
and  take  up  very  little  room— two  important  factors 
where  a  goodly  number  of  varieties  is  a  considera- 
tion. Then,  again,  they  are  so  easily  managed,  the 
pinching  of  an  extra  strong  shoot  being  all  that  is 
required  for  several  years.  If  well  planted,  staked 
and  mulched,  they  may  be  grown  as  close  upright 
cordons,  but  forming  as  they  do  such  perfect  minia- 
ture trees,  I  prefer  letting  them  extend  into  nicely 
balanced  pyramids  or  bushes.  At  one  time  owners 
of  light  soils  gave  them  a  wide  berth,  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  heavier  loams  suit  them  best,  but,  pro- 
vided they  are  well  mulched  and  not  too  heavily 
cropped,  such  trees  on  light  soils  will  give  remark- 
ably fine  fruit  for  a  great  number  of  years.  On 
deep,  heavy  soils  it  is  necessary  to  lift  and  spread 
out  the  roots  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  On 
light  soils  this  small  operation  may  be  disjiensed 
with,  and  the  fruit  will  require  much  thinning.  In 
small  gardens  they  may  be  planted  in  rows  a  few 
feet  from  the  margins  of  the  walks  and  not  more 
than  4  feet  apart,  but  space  being  plentiful,  they 


may  be  planted  in  blocks  a  row  or  more  of  a  sort 
—an  arrangement  which  renders  netting  in  spring 
and  autumn  practicable. 

The  Oechabd. 
The  principal  work  in  this  department  just  now 
is  gathering  fruit,  an  operation  which  should  always 
be  perfoimed  when  the  trees  are  perfectly  dry.  In 
ordinary  seasoES  a  great  number  of  varieties  are 
fit  for  gathering  in  September,  but  this  has  been  an 
extraordinary  year,  and  for  this  reason  all  storing 
sorts  should  be  allowed  to  hang  so  long  as  the 
weather  continues  fine  and  there  is  no  sign  of  drop- 
ping. A  little  frost  does  no  haim  to  Apples  or 
Pears,  whilst  the  sun,  although  weak,  adds  greatly 
to  the  colour  of  the  fruit.  The  great  cry  just  now  is 
for  quantity  and  quality.  The  first  can  be  secured 
by  increased  attention  to  planting  upon  modem 
principles ;  the  second  by  selecting  the  best 
samples  only  for  storing.  The  best  time  to  divide 
fruit  into  firsts  and  seconds  is  at  the  time  of  gather- 
ing, as  perfect  samples  will  keep  for  months  after 
small,  unripe  or  scabby  fruit  has  passed  away.  Put- 
ting good  and  bad  together  shortens  the  season,  but 
keeping  them  separate  extends  it.  Where  trellis  or 
shelf  room  is  abundant,  all  choice  samples  of  Apples 
and  Pears  should  be  placed  in  single  layers  snout 
upward,  whilst  late  ordinary  sorts  may  be  stored  in 
greater  bulk  until  better  accommodation  can  be  found 
for  them.  A  friend  who  stores  a  goodly  quantity 
of  fruit  for  private  use  takes  dry  flour  barrels  into 
the  orchard  at  the  time  of  gathering,  fills  them  with 
picked  samples,  and  all  varieties  of  Apples  keep  not 
only  sound,  but  full  of  their  natural  flavour  and 
sprightly  juiciness  until  long  after  the  same  kinds 
on  shelves  have  become  shrivelled  or  useless. 
When  all  the  fruit  has  been  stored  and  the  sweat- 
ing stage  is  over,  the  ventilators  and  windows  may 
be  partially,  if  not  entirely,  closed,  as  fruit  will  not 
keep  well  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is  acted 
upon  by  external  fluctuations.  If  kept  dark  and 
dry.  Apples  will  not  suffer  in  a  low  temperature,  but 
Pears  should  be  kept  at  45°  to  50°,  otherwise  they 
will  be  deficient  in  flavour.  Indeed,  the  best  Pears 
should  be  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  room  to  ripen. 

W.  0. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


The  Sussex  Nanny  Apple.— This  Apple  and  the 
brisk-flavoured,  firm-fleslied,  loug-keeping  Forge  are  both 
peculiar  to  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  both  have  claims  to 
recognition. 

Walburton  Late  Admirable  Peach  is  highly 
valued  at  Wakehurst.  A  tree  in  the  Peach  liouse  is  only  just 
ripening  up  its  crop  of  fine  fiuit.  Mr.  Sawyer  cjnsiders  it 
the  best  late  Peach. 

Pears  on  walls. — Pears  do  remarkably  well  at  Wake- 
hurst, and  the  fine  samples  of  I)oyenn6  du  Cornice  and  Marie 
Louise  seen  here  are  goud  evidence  that  wall  space  could  not 
be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  the  production  of  the 
beat  examples  of  standard  fruits. 

The  folia g:e  of  Vines.— During  September  and  October 
the  foliage  of  Barbarossa  and  Gros  Colmau  assumes  a  highly 
attractive  appearance,  as  parts  of  the  leaves  become  bright 
red,  while  other  parts  are  deep  green.  The  leaves  of  Bar- 
barossa are  much  sought  after  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dessert.— E. 

Domino  Apple.— In  a  paper  on  "  Some  Newer 
Apples"  in  The  Gardkn  for  October  6  (p.  326)  I 
mentioned  Pomona  as  one  such  variety.  That  nas  an 
undoubted  clerical  error,  as  I  purposed  referring  to 
Domino,  a  really  first-rate  sort  of  the  Codlin  type,  a 
good  cropper  and  keeper,  and  specially  suited  for  cul- 
ture in  northern  districts. — A.  D. 

Apple  Worcester  Pearmain.— This  Apple  has 
again  maintained  its  reputation  for  cropping  freely,  in 
spite  of  such  a  bad  season.  We  have  this  variety 
growing  here  as  a  standarel,  and  during  the  last  nine 
years  it  has  not  once  failed  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of 
highly  coloured  fruit,  which  is  very  attractive  in 
appeamncii  and  much  liked  by  some  people  for  its 
flavour. — M. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape  is  well  grown  at 
Wakehurst  Place,  in  Susecx.  We  noted  avinury  half 
filled  with  it,  the  other  portiun  of  the  house  being 
devoted  to  Black  Hamburgh.  The  Vines  were  just 
tiuishing  off  an  enormous  crop  of  fair-sized,  even- 
berried  bunches.  The  border  is  an  outside  one,  yet  in 
spite  of  its  being  ileluge>d  with  rain  this  season,  there 
ia  no  trouble  from  cracking.  Mr.  Sawyer  says  he  is  not 
troubled  with  cracking,  nor  does  he  accord  Madresfield 
Court  any  different  treatment  to  that  received  by  Black 
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Hamburgh  in  the  same  house,  the  bunches  of  Tvhich  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  liad  not  been  all  cut. 


THE  GARBEX  SELECTION  OF  APPLES. 
Mr.  Bcntaed,  in  his  remarks  in  The  Garden, 
Oct.  13  (p.  346),  upon  the  above  list,  says  Flanders 
Pippin  and  Mere  de  Menage  are  so  much  alike,  that 
they  are  frequently  grown  as  synonyms.  When 
Mr.  Banyard  speaks  upon  Apples  all  the  world 
listens,  but  when  he  states  that  these  two  extra  fine 
varieties  are  alike  or  nearly  so,  others  besides  my- 
self will  inquire  how  it  is  that  our  pomological 
education  has  been  so  long  neglected.  Flanders 
Pippin,  I  may  say,  has  been  grown  in  Hereford  and 
Worcester  for  centuries,  and,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  is  as  distinct  from  M^re  de  Menage  as 
one  kitchen  Apple  well  can  be  from  another.  In 
the  report  of  the  conference  held  at  Chiswiok  in 
1883  Mr.  Barron  Eays  eleven  dishes  of  this  fine  old 
Apple  were  shown ;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  a  mistake, 
only  one,  and  that  from  Worcester,  being  present. 
What  the  others  were  I  am  not  called  upon  to  say, 
but  possibly  they  may  have  been  Flemish  Pippin — 
altogether  a  distinct  and  inferior  Apple — or  they 
may  have  been  Mere  de  Manage.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  jurors  seem  to  have  got  into  a  fog  over  an  old 
variety  apparently  not  known  in  home  and  southern 
counties,  and  this  fact  leads  me  to  inquire  if  Mr. 
Bunyard  is  quite  sure  he  ever  had  in  his  nursery 
the  true  Flanders  Pippin.  If  so,  and  he  stored  and 
tasted  the  fruit  when  cooked,  good  as  ^lere  de 
Manage  is,  I  fail  to  see  how  he  could  cease  growing, 
using,  and  recommending  it.  I  might  not  have 
noticed  his  remarks  in  The  Gahden,  but  having 
had  a  hand  in  making  the  selection,  I  feel  bound  to 
ventilate  the  question,  otherwise  many  may  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  experts  could  not  select 
two  dozen  sorts  from  as  many  hundreds  without 
letting  in  a  duplicate.  Mere  de  Meoage  and  Flanders 
Pippin — not  Flemish  Pippin — are  neither  plentiful 
nor  true  to  character  this  season.  We  have,  never- 
theless, a  scattered  crop,  and,  all  well,  I  shall  have 
a  dish  of  each  at  the  Chiswiok  conference. 

W.  Coleman. 


The  Banana. — The  increase  In  the  English 
demand  for  the  Banana  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
recommendation  of  its  worth.  To  many  it  is  now 
an  article  of  daily  diet.  It  is  nutritious  as  a  food 
and  a  success  as  a  medicine.  Taken  first  thing  In 
the  morning  the  Banana  is  a  mild  aperient,  invigo- 
rating and  refreshing,  preparing  the  organs  of  the 
body  for  the  important  functions  of  the  day.  The 
deliciousness  of  the  Banana  is  of  the  highest  order, 
containing  as  it  does  the  mellowness  of  the  Pear 
with  the  richness  of  the  Grape.  If  regularly  taken 
the  Banana  combines  sustenance  for  both  body  and 
mind,  aiding  mental  activity  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. The  dangers  of  many  fruits  are  absent  from 
the  Banana,  which  can  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety 
by  either  old  or  young.  In  this  respect  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  fruits  imported.  The  Grand 
Canary  Banana  especially  contains  the  abo\e  pro- 
perties, being  grown  in  one  of  the  most  lovely 
climates  in  the  world. 

Pear  names. — Very  interesting  indeed  would 
be  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  local  fruit  appella- 
tions, and  one  which  might  have  been  worthily  read 
at  the  present  Chiswiok  conference.  Why  sorts  are  de- 
nominated Swan's  Egg,  Duck's  Bill,  Bishop's  Thumb 
and  similar  designations,  would  doubtless  need  some 
considerable  inquiry  to  elucidate.  I  came  across  a 
designation  the  other  day  which  was  new  to  me. 
A  Pear  growing  in  a  market  orchard  proved  to  be 
of  such  an  unusual  kind,  that  I  inquired  of  a 
labourer  what  it  was  termed,  and  he  replied,  "  We 
call  it  the  Onion  Pear,"  certainly  an  odd  and  by  no 
means  savoury  designation .  Then  I  asked  why  it  was 
so  called,  but  he  could  only  tell  me  that  it  had  been 
known  by  that  name  as  long  as  he  could  remember. 
The  fruits  were  of  medium  size,  about  as  big,  perhaps, 
as  those  of  the  Autumn  Bergamot,  but  less  shapely; 
in  fact,  they  exactly  resembled  the  Shallot,  or  per- 
haps the  bulbs  of  the  old-fashioned  Potato  or 
underground  Onion,  bulging  on  one  side  and  flattish, 
with  a  suture  down  the  middle  on  the  other.  The 
Bhape  seemed,  therefore,  to  give  at  once  an  explana- 


tion of  the  odd  appellation  given  to  a  Pear,  and 
referring  to  the  "  Fruit  Manual,"  I  gathered  from 
the  deEcription  of  Summer  Crassane,  that  the  local 
Onion  Pear  and  that  variety  are  identical.  The 
stalk  is  loE  g  and  set  rather  on  one  side,  the  s  kin  lemon- 
yellow,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  specks.  It  is, 
however,  far  from  being  a  desirable  market  Pear, 
as  it  is  a  sparse  cropper.  The  common  market 
Pear  Hessle,  coirupted  generally  into  Hazel,  has 
given  an  enormous  crop  this  year,  but  too  often 
selling  for  a  mere  song.  Whilst  the  most  prolific  of 
all  orchard  Pears,  its  quality  is  of  the  poorest.  A 
really  fine  Pear,  as  good  an  orchard  cropper  as 
the  Hessle,  would  indeed  be  a  boon  to  the  market 
grower. — A.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


VACANT  GROUND. 

In  most  gardens,  no  matter  how  well  and  closely 
they  are  cropped,  there  are  plots  of  ground  now 
vacant.  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and  various 
root  crops  being  cleared  ofi"  during  this  and  the 
next  month.  Little  or  none  of  this  space  will 
be  again  planted  or  sown  much  before  February 
or  March,  and  the  question  that  occurs,  or  ought 
to  occur,  to  those  in  charge  is,  What  is  best  to 
be  done  with  the  ground  thus  cleared  .'  Owing 
to  the  great  variableness  of  the  soil  and  subsoils, 
no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  those  responsible  ought  to  try  various 
experiments  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  best  course 
of  procedure.  In  some  instances  it  is  the  wisest 
plan  to  manure  and  either  roughly  dig  or  trench 
at  once.  In  others  trenching  would  be  unwise 
or  impossible,  and  digging  only  be  completed 
now,  the  manure  being  added  just  before  crop- 
ping ;  while  there  are  soils  that  ought  not  to  be 
dug  in  any  way  till  near  the  time  for  planting 
or  sowing.  The  garden  under  my  charge  comes 
under  the  first  category — or,  in  other  words, 
cannot  well  be  dug  too  early.  It  is  of  a  clayey 
nature,  but  having  been  in  cultivation  very 
many  years,  various  substances  have  become 
incorporated  which  serve  to  prevent  the  clay 
from  running  and  becoming  somewhat  of  the 
consistency  of  bird-lime.  In  all  probability,  the 
majority  of  heavy  soils  may  safely  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  answers  so  well  here.  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  a  severe  frost  before  the 
manure  is  wheeled  on  to  the  ground,  we  take 
advantage  of  a  dry  time  in  October  and  get  out 
all  the  partially  rotten  manure  available, 
nothing  but  quite  dry  straw  being  rejected.  A 
liberal  quantity  of  this  is  buried  in  the  deep, 
wide  trenches  necessary  for  well  carrying  out 
the  work  of  either  ordinary  deep  digging  or 
trenching,  and  covered  with  rough  spits  of  soil. 
None  of  the  manure  thus  early  buried  is  wasted 
during  the  process  of  decomposition,  and  it 
further  serves  to  keep  the  soil  dry  and  well  ex- 
posed to  the  pulverising  eflects  of  frosts,  winds, 
and  rain.  Peas  and  Beans  invariably  leave  the 
ground  in  a  solid,  unworkable  state,  and  prin- 
cipally for  this  reason  we  keep  these  as  much  as 
possible  in  one  quarter.  The  ground  being 
roughly  dug  now,  and  if  need  be  forked  over 
early  next  year,  gradually  becomes  well  broken 
down,  and  rendered  quite  fit  for  the  reception 
of  the  seeds  of  Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,  and  other 
roots,  or  for  Potatoes. 

We  find  it  almost  impossible  to  sow  seeds  in 
a  proper  manner  on  very  late  winter  or  spring- 
dug  ground,  this  remaining  in  a  lumpy  state. 
On  no  account  should  heavy  land  be  meddled 
with  or  trampled  on  when  in  a  wet  state,  this 
invariably  causing  it  to  bind  badly,  and  not  un- 
frequently  spoiling  it  for  two  or  three  seasons.  If 
the  manure  cannot  be  carted  or  wheeled  on  to  the 
ground  while  in  a  dry  condition,  wait  for  either 
a  hard  frost  or  a   dry  time   in   March  before 


either  manuring  or  digging  it.  Nor  is  farmyard 
manure  suitable  for  hea^-y  land,  this  of  itself 
being  slow  in  effect  and  of  a  cooling  retentive 
nature.  Fresh  strawy  manure  is  the  best  for 
heavy  land.  There  are  some  heavy  lands  that 
must  not  be  manured  or  touched  in  any  way  till 
near  planting  time,  as  they  become  pasty  and 
unworkable  from  the  effects  of  frosts  and  rain. 
Such  soils  are  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  and 
it  takes  many  years  of  skilful  treatment  to  bring 
them  into  anything  like  good  working  order.  It 
can  be  done,  however,  partly  by  using  good 
judgment  as  to  the  proper  time  to  dig,  and 
partly  by  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of 
Ijurnt  earth  and  other  insoluble  substances. 

Where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  gravelly  nature  and 
the  drainage  quick,  it  would  be  simply  a  waste 
of  manure  to  dig  this  in  now,  owing  to  the 
certainty  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  fertilising 
properties  being  washed  away  by  the  autumn 
and  winter  rains.  The  surface  soil  may  be  of  a 
nature  to  need  well  exposing  to  the  full  effect 
of  frosts  and  winds,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
roughly  dug  now,  the  manure  being  added  at  a 
favourable  time  during  the  winter,  and  either 
forked  or  dug  in.  I  have  seen  extraordinary 
crops  taken  from  land  thus  treated,  and  can 
strongly  recommend  the  practice.  Laying  up 
the  soil  roughly  or  fallowing  it  for  a  time 
naturally  improves  its  fertility,  but  garden 
ground,  though  closely  cropped,  usually  gets 
plenty  of  manure,  and  the  owners  do  not  trust 
to  Nature's  rather  slow  process  of  restoration. 
Anyhow,  I  attach  more  importance  to  having 
the  ground  in  a  finely-divided,  free-working 
state  in  the  spring,  or  when  cropped,  and  would 
defer  digging  till  then  if  this  answered  well. 
One  of  the  most  productive  gardens  I  have  had 
charge  of  had  to  be  left  alone  till  a  few  hours 
before  it  was  cropped.  Left  in  a  firm,  un- 
broken state,  it  kept  dry  and  well  drained, 
but  a  few  weeks'  or  even  days'  exposure  to  all 
weathers  soon  rendered  it  unworkable.  Either 
it  baked  badly,  that  is  to  say,  became  dry  and 
hard,  or  the  rains  left  it  inabadly  saturated  state. 
There  are,  I  am  confident,  numerous  other  gar- 
dens of  much  the  same  constitution.  They  are 
not  necessarily  of  a  heavy  nature,  but  more 
often  are  of  a  medium  character,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  small  amount  of  clay  incorporated 
with  the  soil  being  responsible  for  the  difficult 
treatment  required.  Such  soils  are  not  so  much 
in  need  of  strawy  manure,  and  we  used  both 
cow-yard  manure  and  that  obtained  from  old 
hot-beds  freely. 

Light  and  naturally  free-working  soils  are 
not  much  benefited  by  early  digging,  nor  ought 
they  to  be  manured  in  the  autumn.  In  some 
instances  a  dressing  of  clay  or  marly  loam 
would  prove  most  beneficial,  this,  when  well 
mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  giving  it  a  more 
retentive  character,  and  thus  causing  it  to 
be  more  fertile.  The  clay  or  loam  should  be 
spread  over  the  surface,  and,  when  sufficiently 
pulverised,  be  dug  or  forked  into  the  ground. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  collect  and  wheel  on  to 
shallow  ground  anything  of  a  loamy  nature  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  depth  of  fertile 
soil.  Road  trimmings,  old  heaps  of  well  limed 
garden  refuse,  spent  tan,  half-rotten  leaves,  and 
surface  soil  from  the  foundations  of  new  build- 
ings are  all  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Whether 
this  .should  be  dug  or  trenched  in,  must  de- 
pend upon  circumstances,  and  is  a  matter  for 
further  discussion.  W.  I. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KIT CHEX. 

Favourite  Ijettuce. — For  autumn  use  this  ia  one  of 
the  lie3t  Cdhljage  viirieties  in  exi&teLce.  It  produces  large 
heads,  which  are  solid  and  crisp. — E. 

A  large  Radish. — I  would  like  to  know  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  largest  Radish  yet  grown,  as  I 
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have  taken  from  a  bed  one  weighing  2  lb.  1  oz.,  circum- 
ference 1.3|  inches,  and  lOV  inches  in  length.  I 
consider  it  a  most  extraordinary  one  and  worthy  of 
note. — H.  Squelch,  Windsor. 

Moving  large  Tomato  plants. — It  may  be 

useful  to  some  growers  to  know  that  large  plants  of 
Tomatoes  will  successfully  bear  removal.  Last  May 
I  planted  the  usual  quantity  of  plants  against  a 
south  wall,  where  in  1887  a  similar  number  had 
fruited  remarkably  well.  This  season,  owing  to  the 
wet,  cold,  and  sunless  weather,  there  appeared  every 
prospect  of  a  failure  in  the  crop.  The  plants  grew 
strong  enough,  but  they  neither  flowered  well  nor 
set  any  fruit.  I  therefore  decided  upon  removing 
the  best  of  them  by  transplanting  them  to  the  back 
wall  of  a  Peach  house  and  that  of  a  large  vinery 
newly  built.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July,  by 
which  time  the  plants  which  had  each  three  main 
stems  were  quite  5  feet  high.  A  week  or  more  be- 
fore the  plants  were  moved  the  roots  were  cut  round 
with  the  spade  about  2  feet  from  the  stem  of  each 
and  the  plants  well  watered  in  order  to  prevent  a 
check.  They  were  then  lifted  with  as  much 
earth  as  possible,  and  after  being  placed  in  their 
new  quarters,  were  well  watered  and  shaded  from 
the  sun  until  they  had  taken  root.  Beyond  a  little 
flagging  of  the  foliage  no  other  injury  seemed  to 
arise,  for  the  plants  soon  began  to  grow  and  flowered 
freely,  as  well  as  set  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Manure 
water  has  been  given  them  twice  a  week,  and  the 
f  mit  is  now  ripening  off  very  satisfactorily. — T.  R.  F. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Tomatoes. 
Veby  few  of  the  fruits  grown  against  the  open 
walls  ripened  or  will  ripen  satisfactorily.  The 
bunches  of  the  largest  or  most  forward  fruits  if 
cut  and  hung  up  to  ripen  or  colour  somewhat  in 
heat  may  be  fit  for  cooking,  but  not  for  salads  or 
even  for  making  into  sauce,  and  already  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  fruit  grown  under  glass.  Every 
pains,  therefore,  should  be  taken  with  any  plants 
that  may  be  in  pots,  boxes,  or  rooting  in  ridges  of 
soU.  On  most  of  these  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  fruit  yet  to  ripen,  and  in  many  instances 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  set  later  on  the  same  plants. 
What  are  apparently  nearly  exhausted  plants  vrill, 
if  transferred  from  cool  houses  to  those  kept  at  a 
moderately  high  temperature,  quickly  push  out 
numerous  back  growths,  and  these  being  duly 
thinned  and  tied  in,  will  not  be  long  in  producing 
flowers  and  setting  a  good  crop.  Plants  with  roots 
confined  to  pots  ought  to  have  the  surface  soil 
loosened,  and  then  receive  a  top-dressing  of  turfy 
loam  and  old  horse-droppings  in  equal  proportions. 
In  addition  they  may  well  be  set  on  a  bed  of  rich 
soil  and  manure,  into  which  the  hungry  roots  wiU 
soon  spread.  Plants,  if  still  uninjured  by  frosts  or 
not  diseased,  may  also  be  lifted  from  pits  and 
frames,  and  even  from  sunny  walls,  and  transferred 
to  large  pots  or  ridges  of  good  loamy  soil.  The 
increased  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected 
soon  starts  them  into  active  growth,  and  plants 
thus  lifted  are  likely  to  prove  more  productive 
than  qaite  young  seedlings  or  any  recently  raised 
from  cuttings.  In  common  with  Cacumbers,  any 
Tomatoes  intended  for  winter  bearing  ought  to 
have  a  strong,  early  start,  a  good  crop  of  fruit  being 
set  before  the  days  became  short,  cold,  and  dull. 
In  all  cases,  whether  old  or  young  plants  are  grown, 
they  ought  to  be  trained  thinly  over  the  roof  of  a 
forcing  house]  or  light,  well- heated  structure. 
Trained  in  any  other  position  the  growth  is  almost 
certain  to  be  drawn  and  weakly,  and  the  flowers 
too  young  to  open  or  set  properly.  One  or  more 
main  branches  (plenty  of  ours  have  three  and  four 
each)  may  be  laid  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  trellis  or 
wherever  the  plants  reach  the  roof,  as  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  the  growths  be  trained  up  or 
down  the  trellis.  Keep  them  fully  12  inches  apart, 
and  allow  no  side  branches  to  form  unless  another 
leader  is  needed  to  fill  up  blank  space.  This  leads 
to  the  formation  of  strong  bunches  of  flowers  at 
short  intervals,  and  these  ought  to  be  followed  by 
good  clusters  of  fruit.  If  they  fail  to  set  properly 
this  is  either  the  result  of  over-feeding  at  the  roots. 


thus  causing  a  gross  habit  of  growth,  or,  what  is 
more  often  to  blame,  from  the  maintenance  of  too 
high  temperatures.  Tomatoes  during  the  spring 
months  may  frequently  be  profitably  grown  in  com- 
pany with  either  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  but  seldom 
are  they  made  to  bear  well  in  the  same  house 
during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months.  What 
fruit  there  may  be  set  on  the  plants  when  first 
placed  in  strong  heat  will  swell  ofiE  satisfactorily, 
but  few  or  no  more  will  set  unless  more  air  is  ad- 
mitted than  is  good  for  either  Cucumbers  or  late 
Melons.  Not  only  should  air  be  admitted  freely  in 
the  daytime  to  the  house  containing  Tomatoes,  but 
the  top  ventilators  ought  to  be  set  open  slightly 
whenever  the  nights  are  not  very  cold  nor  frosty. 
The  temperature  in  the  daytime  may  range  from 
55°  to  65°  and  from  50°  to  60°  during  the  night,  and 
if  kept  a  few  degrees  lower  there  is  all  the  more  like- 
lihood of  a  good  set  being  effected.  Up  to  the 
present  time  overhead  syringing  every  morning  is 
all  that  has  been  necessary  to  ensure  the  proper 
fertilisation  of  all  the  flowers  as  they  open,  and  we 
have  sufficient  fruit  set  to  last  for  many  weeks. 
Not  till  a  fairly  heavy  crop  is  set  should  much 
manure  be  given,  but  subsequently  it  may  be 
applied  frequently,  or  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be 
small.  A  surfacing  of  bone  meal  or  the  more 
soluble  superphosphate  of  lime  proves  most  bene- 
ficial, and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  too  strong  a  dose 
of  either  being  given,  though  little  and  often  is  the 
best  way  of  feeding  the  plants. 

The  Mushroom  House. 

Those  who  for  various  reasons  prefer  to  utilise 
the  Mushroom  house  for  keeping  up  a  regular 
supply  of  Mushrooms  to  the  more  modem  method 
of  forming  beds  in  the  open  will  find  the  early 
part  of  October  a  good  time  for  commencing.  Beds 
formed  much  earlier  are  apt  to  dry  quickly,  and 
are  seldom  very  productive.  The  earliest  beds  are 
usually  made  on  the  floor,  and  the  later  ones  over- 
head on  the  benches.  If  this  order  is  reversed  and 
the  beds  be  first  formed  on  the  benches  or  staging, 
these  are  almost  certain  to  become  much  too  dry 
to  suit  the  Mushrooms  after  the  spawn  has  run 
sufficiently,  while  the  late  formed  beds  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  are  apt  to  get  cold  and  too  moist  to  be 
profitable.  In  any  case  the  greatest  pains  should 
be  taken  with  the  preparation  of  the  horse  droppingp. 
On  no  account  ought  they  to  be  kept  in  a  very  high 
heap  and  allowed  to  become  violently  hot  in  the 
centre.  They  will  more  surely  become  sweetened 
without  the  loss  of  all  moisture  and  fertility  by 
being  stored  in  a  rather  shallow  bed  under  cover 
of  an  open  shed.  Directly  they  are  found  quite  hot 
in  the  centre  turn  the  heap  inside  out,  repeating 
this  process  every  four  days  or  as  often  as  necessary 
for  about  three  weeks.  If  the  droppings  become 
too  dry  to  decompose  properly,  water  must  be  given, 
as  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  in  a  moist  and  com- 
paratively unexhausted  state  when  the  beds  are 
formed.  They  will  then  generate  heat  steadily,  and 
for  many  weeks,  the  decomposition  going  on  also 
favouring  the  growth  of  the  Mushrooms.  If  the 
formation  of  the  house  favours  it,  ridge-shaped  beds 
will  be  found  most  profitable,  these  being  firmly 
built  a  yard  wide,  and  the  same  in  height  and  about 
6  inches  wide  at  the  top.  Such  beds  give  much 
the  greatest  surface  space,  the  ends  as  well  as  the 
fides  being  spawned.  Flat  beds  may  be  of  any 
width,  not  more  than  18  inches  high  at  the  back 
with  a  slope  to  the  front,  this  being  about  12  inches 
deep  or  rather  less.  The  manure  ought  to  be  very 
firmly  packed  together,  either  by  trampling,  or, 
where  this  is  impossible,  by  being  well  beaten  down 
with  the  back  of  a  garden  fork  according  as  each 
layer  is  distributed  over  the  beds  and  the  surface 
made  smooth  and  even.  Trial  stakes  should  be 
thrust  into  the  bed  and  frequently  tested  by  feeling, 
or  regular  plunging  thermometers  may  be  used.  At 
first  the  heat  will  rise  considerably,  and  not  till  it  de- 
clines sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  stake,  when  drawn 
out,  being  held  comfortably  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  the  thermometer  denote  a  temperature  of  about 
811"  should  the  spawning  be  done.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  carelessly  prepared  manure  over-heats, 
and  unless  numerous  deep  holes  are  formed  for 
the   purpose    of    letting    out   the  rank  heat  and 


moisture,  the  whole  bed  will  be  spoilt.  On  the  de- 
cline of  the  heat  to  a  safer  figure  these  holes  may 
be  closed  and  the  beds  well  beaten  prior  to  spawn- 
ing. Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  manure  is 
either  already  exhausted  or  too  dry  to  generate 
heat,  and  this  necessitates  reforming  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  good  quantity  of  fresher  manure,  or,  in  the 
case  of  dryness,  of  a  watering  being  given,  and  the 
manure  turned  and  re-made  into  a  bed.  When 
much  old  and  rather  dry  manure  is  used,  the  beds 
seldom  get  very  hot,  and  the  spawn  ought  to  be  in- 
serted directly  it  is  found  the  highest  point  has 
been  reached.  The  spawn  may  be  broken  into 
pieces  about  3  inches  square,  and  inserted  just  below 
the  surface,  8  inches  apart  each  way.  The  holes  for 
the  spawn  should  be  opened  with  the  hand  or  a  small 
plunging  fork  in  preference  to  forming  them  with  a 
dibble,  and  after  the  spawn  has  been  pressed  in,  the 
manure  ought  to  be  levelled  over  and  well  beaten. 
Where  there  is  little  danger  of  over-heating,  the 
beds  may  be  soiled  at  once,  but  otherwise  this  is  a 
risky  proceeding,  and  should  be  delayed  till  the 
heat  of  the  bed  has  declined  another  5°.  Should 
the  heat  from  any  cause  suddenly  rise  considerably 
or  to  90°  or  more,  numerous  deep  holes  must  be 
formed  over  the  bed,  these  letting  off  superfluous  and 
dangerous  heat.  From  first  to  last  the  beds  must 
be  closely  watched,  a  few  hours'  neglect  often  end- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  the  spawn  or  the  loss  of  a 
crop.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  casing  over 
the  surface  of  a  bed  with  soU  prevents  the  escape 
of  much  heat,  and  it  may  therefore  be  applied  too 
soon  or  too  late.  The  best  fine  loam  procurable 
shotild  be  used,  and  failing  this,  well  pulverised 
garden  soil  may  be  substituted.  A  thickness  of  2 
inches  is  necessary,  this  being  beaten  down  with  the 
back  of  a  spade,  but  not  plastered  over  in  any  way, 
or  it  will  crack  badly  later  on.  It  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  beds  with  a  thickness  of  about  6  inches 
of  dry,  soft  hay  or  litter,  this  preserving  the  moisture 
in  the  bed,  and  further  serving  to  maintain  a  more 
equable  temperature.  Should  the  soil  of  the  beds 
appear  to  be  at  all  dry,  damp  the  litter  only,  heavy 
waterings  as  well  as  daily  syringings  being  most 
injurious  to  the  beds.  No  fire  heat  ought  to  be 
necessary  for  some  time  longer,  a  high  forcing  tem- 
perattire  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Carefully 
exclude  all  cold  winds,  and  the  heat  given  off  the 
new  and  old  beds  will  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
house  at  about  55°,  this  being  quite  hot  enough  at 
any  time.  W.  I.  M. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  671. 

DOUBLE  PRIMROSES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  pompadour,  or 
double  crimson.*) 
The  species  and  varieties  of  the  Primrose 
family  in  gardens  at  the  present  time  comprise 
a  very  large  and  varied  group,  numbering  many 
hundreds  it  we  include  Polyanthus,  Auricula, 
and  other  florists'  varieties  of  well-known  types. 
The  great  majority  of  these  hail  from  or  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  &c. , 
and  although  they  show  a  great  diversity  both 
in  habit  and  colour  of  flowers,  we  know  of  none 
in  the  whole  range  of  species  to  equal  in  beauty 
that  of  our  own  modest  Primrose.  Nestling  by 
the  hedgerows,  in  groves,  in  open  woods,  by 
streams,  &c. ,  it  presents  a  charming  picture, 
and  in  early  spring  is  as  conspicuous  in  our  own 
landscape  as  the  gayer  coloured  kinds  are  in  the 
Alps.  Such  a  beautiful  flower  as  the  Primrose 
could  hardly  be  overlooked  by  Nature's  earlier 
poets,  and  the  "  Primrose  by  a  river's  brim  "  of 
Wordsworth,  and  "sweet  as  the  Primrose  peeps 
beneath  the  Thorn"  of  Goldsmith,  show  how 
they  too  loved  our  modest  harbinger  of  spring. 
The  double  form  shown  in  the  accompanying 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  from  flowera 
sent  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Haitland,  Cork,  May  15,  188S.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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coloured  plate  lias,  with  many  more  equally 
beautiful  varieties,  all  evolved  from  our  simple 
Primrose,  and  in  the  olden  times,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  counties,  we  are  told  they 
were  amongst  the  most  admired  and  attractive 
of  the  many  curiosities  found  in  the  old  gardens. 
At  the  time  when  so  many  of  this  class  of  plants 
were  discarded  in  favour  of  the  bedding  system, 
these  would  have  shared  a  similar  fate  but  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  old  florists.  In 
many  of  its  native  localities  the  Primrose  varies 
a  good  deal  in  colour,  and  this  was  doubtless 
the  beginning  of  the  grand  forms  now  in  culti- 
vation. These  wild  varieties  we  find  extremely 
useful  for  planting  in  semi-wild  places,  requir- 
ing less  attention  than  the  more  developed 
forms  and  increasing  with  greater  rapidity.  Mr. 
Hartland,  of  Cork,  who  supplied  the  material 
for  the  present  plate,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 
This,  the  finest,  and  probably  the  scarcest,  among 
the  many  varieties  of  double  Primrose,  is  still  cul- 
tivated with  some  success  in  many  of  the  cottage 
gardens  in  Ireland,  cherished,  no  doubt,  with  as 
much  devotion  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  were  the  ancient  manuscripts  by  the 
Hebrews.  Indeed,  my  present  supply  was  originally 
the  gift  of  a  kind  friend  and  disciple  of  George  Fox, 
and  I  have  now  collected  together  a  good  many 
different  coloured  forms,  but  the  double  crimson 
and  probably  the  large  late  yellow  are  the  most 
ca  pricious,  and  in  the  hands  of  careless  people  are 
certain  to  vanish  without  much  warning.  In  the 
south  of  Kngland  I  fear  the  subject  of  illustration 
will  not  succeed,  unless  it  be  planted  on  the  north 
side  and  on  the  margins  of  raised  peat  beds,  having 
the  shade  and  shelter  of  dwarf  American  plants, 
and  where  the  Primulas  will  have  ample  drainage 
and  get  sufficient  moisture  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  broiling  summer  sun.  The  finest  specimens  I 
have  ever  seen  among  all  sorts  of  double  garden 
Primroses  were  established  in  most  luxuriant  masses, 
and  growing  some  thirty-five  years  since  in  a  cottage 
garden  near  Glenville,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  The 
proprietor  used  to  lift  his  plants  annually  about  the 
month  of  September,  divide  them,  and  replant  in 
burnt  earth,  old  rotten  cow  manure,  and  bog  mould. 
In  fact,  his  garden  was  throughout  a  black  soil, 
where  American  plants  were  quite  at  home,  and  the 
foliage  and  flower-stems  on  the  Primroses  always 
marvellous.  My  garden  soil  being  so  near  the  lime- 
stone rock,  I  cannot  attempt  American  plants  re- 
quiring peat,  but  in  planting  the  Primroses  I  use  a 
good  portion,  mixed  with  rotten  cow  manure  well 
rubbed  through  the  hands  and  burnt  earth.  Wood 
ashes,  as  recommended  in  the  old  garden  books,  is 
also  most  beneficial.  One  precaution  I  take  with 
the  double  crimson  variety  is  to  lift  all  the  plants 
in  September,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  growing  all 
the  winter  I  put  them  into  boxes  which  are  placad  in 
a  cold  frame  near  the  glass.  In  this  way  the  stock 
can  be  increased  rapidly.  I  plant  them  out  of  doors 
again  in  March  in  the  same  northern  position. 
Hepaticas  associated  with  Primroses  forcibly  remind 
me  of  the  children's  gardens  and  their  allotments  in 
the  days  of  jore. 

Although  we  also  place  the  double  crimson 
(sometimes  called  Pompadour  and  crimson 
velvet)  during  winter  in  frames,  we  use  those 
the  sides  of  which  are  pigeon-holed,  with  the 
lights  always  off  in  dry  weather.  This  enables 
us  in  the  moist  climate  of  the  south  of  England 
to  bring  them  through  the  winter  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  plant  from  damp. 

Crousse's  double  ia  also  very  pretty,  the 
flowers  being  plum  or  light  lilac-purple.  The 
plant  is  of  robust  habit  and  easily  grown  in  the 
ioorder.  Cloth  of  Gold  displays  its  flowers  well 
above  the  foliage,  and  ia  one  of  the  best  under 
the  shelter  of  low  shrubs,  such  as  Auoubas,  &c  , 
flowers  yellow.  The  double  lUac  does  best  in 
rather  stiff"  clayey  soil.  The  double  purple  is  a 
small  grower,  but  a  very  profuse  flowerer. 
Platypetala  is  the  finest  and  best,  flowers  bluish 
purple,  not  so  double  as  those  of  the  others,  but 


very  fine.  Double  white,  double  blush,  double 
salmon,  and  the  early  double  sulphur,  which 
flowers  at  Christmas,  are  amongst  the  best  of 
the  old  ones.  The  new  ones  include  Harle(|uin, 
a  strong  grower,  lilac  ;  Brilliant,  far  superior  to 
the  old  double  purple;  and  Jacques  Lienhart,  a 
great  improvement  on  Crouasi,  as  it  blooms  later 
and  produces  abundance  of  darker  coloured 
flowers.  D.  K. 


Orchids. 


SEASONABLE  ORCHID  NOTES. 
The  month  of  October  came  in  with  a  premonition 
of  winter.  On  the  1st  we  had  2<'  of  frost,  on  the 
2nd  i",  and  on  the  3rd  G° — a  change  indeed 
from  the  fine  weather  we  so  greatly  enjoyed  in 
September.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  very 
necessary  for  the  Orchid  cultivator  to  be  on  the 
alert ;  he  must  have  an  eye  to  changes  of  wind,  but 
it  is  not  always  safe  to  predict  a  low  temperature 
with  a  north  or  east  wind,  and  a  higher  temperature 
with  a  west  wind.  For  instance,  we  had  a  rather 
high  west  wind  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and  the 
temperature  fell  lower  than  it  did  on  the  night  of 
the  3rd  with  6"  of  frost,  the  heat  in  the  pipes  being 
about  the  same.  Snowfalls  and  high  winds  will 
lower  the  temperature  more  rapidly  than  a  sudden 
sharp  frost.  On  a  still,  clear  frosty  night  the 
temperature  wiU  show  a  sudden  fall  at  or  before 
daybreak.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  fires  can  tell 
at  10  p.m.  what  the  night  is  likely  to  be,  and  will 
bank  up  his  fires  accordingly.  It  the  houses  should 
be  a  few  degrees  warmer  in  the  morning  than  was 
anticipated,  sprinkle  the  paths  and  side  stages  a 
little  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  drier  atmo- 
sphere. If  the  temperature  should  be  too  low,  it  is 
better  not  to  sprinkle  water  about  until  the  heat  has 
risen  sufficiently.  Fuel  is  sometimes  worse  than 
wasted  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  temperature  in  the 
early  morning  when  it  is  too  low,  if  the  stoker  is  not 
careful.  He  will  most  likely  throw  on  too  much 
fuel  in  his  haste,  and  the  heat  will  not  be  up  until 
the  sun  has  risen,  and  in  October  it  has  considerable 
power.  By  that  time  there  may  be  a  great  body  of 
fire ;  whereas  the  right  thing  is  to  draw  the  embers 
together  and  pat  on  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  which 
would  quickly  make  a  bright  fire,  and  this  could  be 
banked  up  or  added  to  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
indicated.  We  are  now  very  busy  rearranging  all 
the  houses,  for  the  Chrysanthemums  had  to  be 
hurried  in  earlier  than  usual,  but  we  found  time 
this  week  to  begin  with  the  cool  or  Odontoglossnm 
house  and  to  rearrange  all  the  plants,  for  the  species 
of  Odontoglossum,  Masdevallia,  &o.,  that  have  to  be 
wintered  in  the  Cattleya  house  were  removed  there 
this  week.  Having  cleaned  the  glass  and  removed 
the  blinds  for  the  season,  we  dip  all  the  plants  in  soft 
soapy  water  to  destroy  green- fly,  which  is  a  more 
troublesome  pest  in  this  house  than  thrips.  The 
plants  are  laid  on  their  sides  to  allow  the  water  to 
drain  off  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves  instead  of  into 
the  axils  of  them,  and  thence  down  to  the  roots. 
This  soft  soapy  water,  if  it  is  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  roots,  kills  the  Sphagnum  wherever 
it  touches  it,  and  also  injures  the  plants  themselves 
more  than  tobacco  water  does.  Many  spikes  of 
Odontoglossnm  crispum  and  also  other  species  are 
showing.  We  have  O.  Edwardi  considerably  ad- 
vanced, and  this  lovely  kind,  with  its  long  spikes 
of  violet- purple-coloured  flowers,  grows  freely  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house  with  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  roots.  It  has  a  tendency  to  push  its  roots  over 
the  surface  of  the  Moss  and  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and 
they  would  rather  push  straight  out  than  turn  over 
to  cling  to  the  pot,  and  in  this  way  a  careless  man 
might  break  some  of  them  off.  The  points  of  these 
roots  should  be  syringed  or  watered  daily.  Oncidium 
macranthum  and  O.  Maishallianum  also  have  this 
habit.  It  is  an  error  of  culture  to  have  too  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  at  this  season ;  in  fact, 
we  omit  the  water  from  the  evaporating  troughs 
from  now  until  the  1st  of  March.  Unless  the  pipes 
have  to  be  made  extra  warm  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature in  very  cold  weather,  the  cool  house  need 
not  be  damped  up  oftener  than  once  a  day. 


A  good  deal  depends  on  the  position  of  the  house ; 
ours  is  a  lean-to,  60  feet  long,  against  a  wall  facing 
north.  The  last  house  I  had  charge  of  was  a  span- 
roofed  one,  running  north  and  south.  I  find  in  a 
house  so  long  as  I  have  stated,  heated  from  one 
end,  the  temperature  is  as  a  rule  5°  higher  at  the  end 
where  the  pipes  enter,  and  this  end  requires  mois- 
ture when  the  other  doss  not.  We  have  very  few 
slugs,  as  they  are  persistently  hunted  whenever  they 
show  their  presence  by  eating  a  flower-spike.  A 
row  of  sliced  Carrot  or  Potato  is  also  placed  along 
the  front  of  the  stage ;  the  pieces  are  examined  every 
morning  and  any  marauders  caught  and  destroyed. 
Any  plants  requiring  surface-dressing  are  also  seen 
to,  but  we  do  no  repotting  at  this  time,  except 
under  exceptional  conditions.  When  this  house 
has  been  set  straight  we  go  on  with  the 

Cattleya  house. — There  ought  to  be  perfect 
cleanliness  here  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments, 
but  it  can  only  be  ascertained  if  the  plants  are  free 
from  insects  by  carefully  examining  them.  They 
have  all  to  be  carefully  hand-washed.  The  small 
white  scale  will  soon  disfigure  the  leaves  of  Cat- 
tleyas  and  Liulias,  and  perhaps  no  collection  is  quite 
free  from  this  pest.  At  any  rate  it  is  best  to 
thoroughly  wash  every  leaf.  It  is  doubtless  a  slow 
process,  but  no  other  way  is  satisfactory.  All  the 
light  possible  should  now  be  admitted  by  cleansing 
the  glass  and  raising  the  plants  on  inverted  flower- 
pots, if  it  is  thought  they  are  not  near  enough  to 
the  glass  roof.  It  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  in  Orchid  culture  if  the 
plant  itself  is  thus  raised  from  3  inches  to  6  inches 
higher.  I  generally  use  for  this  purpose  inverted 
flower-pots  of  various  sizes;  other  growers  have  a 
trellis-work  fixed  at  a  certain  height  above  the 
stage  on  which  to  place  their  plants.  The  object 
is  twofold ;  it  places  the  plants  nearer  the  glass 
roof,  where  they  get  a  greater  degree  of  light, 
and  it  also  allows  of  a  freer  circulation  of  air 
amongst  the  plants.  Probably  the  trellis-work  is 
better  than  the  inverted  flower-pots,  because  the 
air  is  admitted  into  the  pot  by  the  aperture  a.t  the 
base ;  whereas  it  has  not  a  chance  to  do  so  if  the 
pot  is  placed  upon  another  or  on  the  stage.  The 
above  arrangement  is  most  necessary  during  the 
ensuing  winter  months.  The  few  plants  now  in 
flower  are  arranged  in  a  conspicuous  position 
amongst  Ferns  and  the  finer  class  of  Palms.  Cat- 
tleva  Gaskelliana  has  been  very  useful  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  but  the 
plants  have  now  gone  out  of  bloom.  I  noticed 
the  other  day  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea  that  an  annexe  had  been  made  to  the 
large  Cattleya  house,  in  which  the  collection  of 
flowering  plants  was  placed.  A  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  Matlock  Bath  stone  has  been  made 
in  the  form  of  a  rock  garden.  Crevices  and 
pockets  in  the  rook  have  been  planted  with  Palms 
and  Ferns,  and  amongst  these  the  Orchids  are 
arranged  when  in  flower.  It  is  most  tasteful,  and 
such  an  arrangement  ought  to  be  carried  out  in 
every  large  collection.  Tne  plants  need  not  remain 
in  a  day  longer  than  they  are  in  flower.  The 
Cattleyas  now  in  flower  are  C.  Bowringiana,  C. 
bicolor,  C.  Harrisoni,  and  the  tiny  species  C. 
pumila.  L^lia  elegans  in  variety  is  also  a  stately 
plant  and  in  great  beauty.  Suspended  from  the 
roof  were  numerous  graceful  spikes  of  Oncidium 
Jonesianum  and  the  golden  0.  varicosum.  Pholldota 
imbricata  on  a  prominent  ledge  of  rock  was  very 
striking  in  its  way.  Many  other  plants  in  flower 
might  have  been  placed  in  this  house,  such  as 
Cycnoches  chlorochilum,  Barkeria  Lindlejana, 
Epidendrum  Brassavola,  Oncidium  microchiluin. 
The  recent  garden  hybrids,  Cattleya  porphvrophlebia 
and  Lselia  Novelty,  a  hjbrid  raised  by  Dr.  Harris 
between  Lselia  elegans  and  Cattleya  pumila,  are 
also  September  and  October  flowering  Orchids; 
not  to  mention  a  host  of  Cjpripediums,  such  as  C. 
grande,  C.  selligerum,  C.  cenanthum  snperbum,  C. 
albo-purpureum,  C.  vexillarium,  and  C.  Harrisianum 
in  variety. 

The  only  plants  we  will  repot  this  month  are 
some  specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum.  This 
plant  is  now  starting  to  grow,  and  is  also  showing 
its  flower-spikes,  which  gradually  push  out  to  a  con 
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siderable  length;  the  flowers  open  in  March,  and 
remain  in  good  condition  nntil  June.  Pot  in  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  a  little  deoajed  manure.  This 
species  does  not  thrive  so  well  in  peat. 

East  India  house. — The  general  remarks  as  to 
treatment  for  the  other  houses  apply  to  this  except 
as  regards  temperature.  Cleanliness  is  quite  as 
essential;  so  also  is  light.  We  have  grown  Onci- 
dinm  Jonesianum  in  this  house,  and  the  plants  have 
produced  immense  spikes  of  their  lovely  flowers. 
The  addition  of  Angrseoum  Sanderianum  and  also 
Vanda  Sanderiana  to  the  occupants  of  this  house 
have  added  immensely  to  its  attractions  in  the 
closing  months  of  the  year.  Cypripedium  Spicer- 
ianum,  too,  is  a  great  beauty,  and  has  itself  become 
the  parent  of  several  hybrids — one,  at  least,  C. 
Leeanum,  quite  as  beautiful  as  itself. 

The  temperature  of  this  house  should  not  fall 
below  65°  at  night,  the  Cattleya  house  55°  to  60°, 
and  the  cool  house  about  50°.  J.  Douglas. 


Cypripedium  Savageanum.  —  This  is  the 
name  given  to  a  new  seedling  hybrid  which 
was  recently  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Seeger  and  Tropp,  Lord- 
ship Lane,  Dulwich.  It  fully  proves  that  we  have 
not  come  to  the  end  of  handsome  and  distinct 
hybrids  of  this  genus,  although  the  additions  have 
been  very  numerous  during  the  past  two  years.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Harrisianum  and 
C.  Spicerianum,  the  opposite  to  that  from  which 
C.  Seegerianum  was  obtained,  and  with  quite  dis- 
tinct results.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of  Harrisi- 
anum, the  tessellations  being  faint,  and  the  leave?, 
though  at  present  somewhat  short  and  obtuse,  may 
yet  increase  in  size  by  cultivation.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  oval  and  flat,  warm  crimson  from  the  base 
upwards,  having  a  broad  border  of  snowy  white, 
especially  on  the  upper  part.  The  petals  and  lip  are 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  those  of  Harrisianum,  but 
the  lip  is  more  pointed.  It  bears  the  name  of  an 
Orchid  grower  in  the  Ignited  States  of  America  — 
W.  H.  G. 

LaBlia  autumnalis  Buchani.— This  is  a  varie- 
tal name  for  a  strikingly  beautiful  form  of  this 
species  which  I  recently  noted  in  the  rich  collection 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Buchan,  of  Wilton  House,  Southampton. 
In  growth  it  resembles  the  typical  plant.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  rich  crimson-purple,  the  colour  being  of 
the  same  rich  hue  to  the  base ;  the  lip  is  large, 
three-lobed,  side  lobes  erect,  spreading,  the  tips 
slightly  recurved,  pure  white  inside  and  out,  the 
edges  of  the  recurved  lobes  faintly  tinged  with  ro-se. 
The  disc  is  traversed  with  two  raised  ridges,  which 
are  white,  freckled  with  crimson  dots,  middle  lobe 
waved  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  somewhat  deeper  hue 
than  the  petals;  column  crimson-purple  on  the  back, 
white  beneath  with  a  few  dark  crimson  spots  at  the 
base.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  forms  of  this 
Mexican  beauty  which  has  come  under  my  notice, 
and  it  is  destitute  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
typical  plant.— W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.—  ORCSIBS. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum  has  been  flowering  tor 
weeks  past,  and  is  still  in  bloom.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent variety  of  it  at  Kew.  The  raceme  is  strong  ami 
bears  large  flowers  of  excellent  substance  ;  the  sepiils 
and  petals  white,  epotted  with  chestnut-). rowii,  and 
the  lip  wholly  white.  Wlien  a  good  variety  of  it  is 
obtained  this  is  a  lovely  Or.'hid. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum.  —  This  gem 
amongst  the  Slippc^r  Orchids  is  blooming  in  profusion 
in  Mr.  Laing'a  narsery  at  Forest  Hill.  Here,  as  else- 
where, I  observe  this  season  it  appears  to  have  come 
into  flower  much  earlier  than  usual ;  indeed,  in  the 
summer  months  I  saw  this  species  flowering  in  several 
collections  in  i'ranci',  so  that  this  superb  plant  may 
yet  become  an  all-iound  bloomer.  I  see  that  it  en- 
joys a  cool  teinperaturo  when  not  growing.— W.  U.  G. 

Cypripedium  barbatum  nan um.— This  very 
fine  form  I  recently  m.ted  flowering  in  Mr.  .laiuos's 
nursery  at  West  Norwood.  As  its  name  implies,  the 
scape  IB  dwarf,  hut  yet  sufliciently  tall  to  carry  its 
flowers  well  above  the  foliage ;  the  blooms  are  large, 
the   dorsal   sepal  being  very  broad   and  pure  white, 


heavily  streaked.  It  is  a  choice  variety  which  should 
be  sought  for,  as  it  affords  very  much  more  pleasure, 
and  is  no  more  costly  to  cultivate  than  an  ordinary 
plant  of  the  type.— W.  H.  G. 

Aerides  SouthgatisB.— This  belongs  to  the  A. 
Lawrenceie  section,  and  may,  indeed,  be  called  a 
gigantic  variety  of  that  species  with  wonderful 
colour.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  plant  did  not  come 
first  and  thus  become  typical,  or  very  few  would 
have  been  possessors  of  the  type.  The  plant  in 
question  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Southgate,  of 
Belborne,  Streatham,  but  at  the  dispersion  of  his 
collection  of  Orchids  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  James,  of  Norwood,  and  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Measures  at  Streatham.  The  plant,  which  is 
unique,  bears  two  spikes,  each  of  which  is  upwards 
of  2i  feet  in  length,  and  bears  some  forty-two 
flowers  upon  each. 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum. — I  have  never 
held  this  plant  in  great  estimation,  but  a  beauti- 
ful variety  recently  noted  has  quite  raised  the  value 
of  the  species  in  my  esteem.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  to  cultivation  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago,  but  like  so  many  of  the  earlier  introduced 
Orchids  from  cold  regions,  it  succumbed  to  the  ex- 
cessive heat  to  which  all  Orchids  were  t  ubj  ected  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  Mexican  species,  and  usually 
flowers  iu  spring  and  early  summer,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  see  it  blooming  with  Mr.  Tautz  in 
October.  The  flowers  in  this  variety  are  large,  pure 
white,  profusely  spotted  with  a  lively  green  at  the 
base  of  the  sepals  and  petals. — W.  G. 

Angrascum  ichneumonense. — Several  plants 
of  this  species  are  now  in  great  beauty  with  Mr.  James 
in  his  nursery  at  Norwood.  It  appears  identical 
with  that  recently  disposed  of  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Day,  of  Tottenham.  The  leaves  are  strap- 
shaped  and  acute,  pale  green  in  colour,  and  fleshy 
in  texture.  It  is  very  profuse  in  flowering,  but  the 
spikes  take  nearly  twelve  months  to  attain  maturity. 
The  spikes  are  pendent,  about  1 S  inches  long,  and 
thickly  covered  with  small  white  flowers,  the 
spur  being  much  inflated,  and  sparkle  like  frosted 
glass.  It  is  at  once  a  curious  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting  plant,  which  appears  to  thrive 
best  in  a  shallow  basket  well  exposed  to  the  light. 
I  believe  it  comes  from  the  Comoro  Islands. — G. 

Rodriguezia  secunda. — TheRodrigueziagenus 
is  by  some  authors  placed  with  the  Burlingtonias, 
and  R.  secunda  was  recently  bloomirg  with  its 
wonted  freedom  in  the  Kew  collection.  It  is  showy 
when  in  full  bloom,  though  individually  the  deep 
rose-coloured  flowers  that  sparkle,  if  caught  iu  cer- 
tain aspects,  like  frosted  glass  are  comparatively 
insignificant.  They  are  crowded  on  short  scapes, 
that  are  from  (1  inches  to  8  inches  long,  and  several 
specimens  give  welcome  colour  just  now  to  the 
Orchid  house.  It  does  well  on  a  block  suspended 
from  a  rafter  in  a  cool  house,  and  commences  to 
bloom  now,  continuing  through  the  winter  months. 
It  is  a  native  of  Trinidad,  and  was  introduced  in 
1S20.  Although  generally  known  under  the  name 
given  here,  it  is  also  synonymous  with  R  lanceolata 
and  Pleurothallis  coccinea. 

Leelia  pumila,  L.Dayana  and  L.  prsestans. 
— These  plants  represent  a  distinct  section  in  the 
genus,  and  the  flowers  are  very  beautiful  and  at  this 
season  of  the  year  especially  so.  It  is  just  half-a- 
century  ago  since  the  typical  plant  llrst  flowered  in 
this  country,  and  for  some  years  it  was  deemed 
difiicult  to  manage.  This  trouble,  however,  I  be- 
lieve, came  about  through  the  same  treatment 
which  caused  the  loss  of  so  many  beautiful 
Orchids,  viz.,  excessive  fire-heat,  for  since  the  above- 
named  plants  have  been  subjected  to  cooler  treat- 
ment the  difficulty  of  their  cultivation  has  vanished, 
and  I  have  been  quite  surprised  this  season  to  see 
the  quantities  blooming  in  all  the  nurseries  and 
private  establishments  round  London.  Judging  by 
the  quantity  of  flowers  which  have  been  sent  me 
from  the  country,  it  is  blooming  equally  well  in  the 
provinces.  From  Mr.  Buchan,  of  Southampton, 
I  have  received  a  flower  with  the  following 
query  from  his  gardener,  Mr.  Osborne  :  Is 
this  L.  pr;i;8tans  or  L.  pumila?  To  this  I  may 
answer  it  is  a  very  fine  form  of  L.  pumila,  the 
flowers  being  4\  inches  across  and  very  rich   in 


colour.  In  Dajana  the  sepals  and  petals  are  darker, 
as  also  is  the  lip,  saving  the  white  disc ;  it  is  the 
first  of  the  three  to  commence  blooming.  L.  prras- 
tans  has  a  very  stout  flower  and  the  lip  is  trumpet- 
shaped  and  larger.  A  short-bulbed  form  was 
introduced  seme  two  years  ago,  from  amongst 
which  some  wonderful  varieties  have  appeared. 
These  plants  enjoy  an  abundant  supply  of  light  and 
air  with  moisture  when  growing,  but  they  do  not 
like  much  soil  about  their  roots,  and  when  at  rest 
they  may  be  kept  quite  cool,  but  they  must  not 
have  the  water  supply  entirely  stopped.  All  three 
kinds  are  very  desirable  plants  for  autumn  flowering. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana. — An  Orchid  grower 
remarked  to  me  a  few  dajs  ago  that  one  of  the  re- 
quirements now  wanted  was  a  Cattleya  to  come  into 
flower  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise when  I  called  in  the  next  day  at  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  I  found  this 
species  in  full  flower  and  in  great  beauty.  This 
plant  has  some  affinity  with  C.  Skinneri,  and  the 
flowers,  also  somewhat  similar  and  produced  in 
quantities  upon  the  raceme,  are  of  a  very  deep 
rose-purple,  the  lip  deeper  cjloured  with  a  white 
throat.  If  this  species  proves  to  be  an  October 
bloomer  it  will  be  an  extremely  useful  plant,  but  I 
think  it  is  only  blooming  earlier  than  usual,  like 
so  many  Orchids  this  season. — W.  H.  G. 

Cymbidium  giganteum. — Of  this  plant  a 
specimen  is  now  flowering  in  the  Wilton  House 
collection  and  bearing  three  strong  spikes  from  one 
young  bulb.  It  is  a  very  fine  form,  the  sepals  and 
petal?  being  tawny  yellow,  heavily  striped  with 
reddish  brown  ;  lip  yellow,  with  a  continuous  intra- 
marginal  band  of  crimson  and  a  central  line  of  the 
same  colour.  Its  fragrance  and  the  length  of  time 
the  flowers  last  in  full  beauty  should  recommend  it 
to  all  lovers  of  this  order  of  plants.  It  is  an 
example  of  a  neglected  plant  restored  to  favour.  In 
my  earlier  Orchid  days  the  plant  known  by  this 
name  was  remarkable  for  the  greenness  of  its 
flowers,  and  hence  became  a  castaway.  Further 
search  by  collectors  has  revealed  the  fact  that  we 
had  originally  become  possessed  of  the  very  worst 
form  of  the  plant,  and  this  species  and  indeed  the 
whole  genus  now  stand  high  in  popular  favour. 

Paphinia  grandis. — This  is  perhaps  the  very 
largest  and  finest  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  remarkable 
flower,  measuring  upwards  of  7  inches  across,  and 
continues  in  a  semi-expanded  state  about  a  fort- 
night ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white,  the 
lower  half  thickly  banded  with  chocolate,  the 
apical  portion  being  wholly  chocolate,  with  a  shade 
of  purple.  The  lip,  which  is  peculiar  in  shape, 
is  blackish  purple  at  the  base,  creamy  white  on 
the  disc,  the  side  lobes  erect  and  of  a  chestnut- 
brown,  the  front  lobe  composed  of  a  pair  of  large, 
spreading  and  recurved  falcate  teeth  of  a  purplish 
black  hue,  terminating  in  a  bunch  of  long,  dense, 
cream-coloured  hairs,  whilst  the  green  column 
is  tipped  with  yellow.  This  is  a  Brazilian  species 
of  great  beauty,  and  at  present  is  of  extreme  rarity  in 
cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  warm  parts  of  Brazil, 
and  like  the  rest  of  the  known  species  requires 
strong  heat  and  moisture  during  its  period  of  growth. 
Although  from  its  small  sizs  a  severe  drying  is  in- 
jurious to  it,  yet  a  slightly  drier  treatment  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  plant  during  the  winter  months.  This 
superb  species  I  recently  noted  flowering  in  Mr. 
Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway,  where  I  have 
observed  several  members  of  this  genus  admirably 
managed  growing  in  small  baskets  suspended  near 
the  roof  in  a  warm  house,  in  which,  I  believe,  they 
are  kept  all  the  year  round. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Buperba.  —  This  magnificent  old 
species  that  during  the  past  few  years  has  become 
more  plentiful  is  just  now  in  fine  condition  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  Burford  Lodge. 
This  species  grows  at  a  very  low  elevation,  and  in 
consequently  much  warmer  regions  than  the  majority 
of  Cattleyas,  and  if  this  matter  receives  due  atten- 
tion the  plants  grow  more  quickly  and  more 
vigorously.  It  also  requires  a  decided  period  of 
rest,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not 
injured  thereby.     There  are  tew  Cattleyas  to  sur- 
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pass  this  beautiful  species,  but  for  want  of  the  right 
treatment  it  has  been  reckoned  a  difficult  plant  to 
manage. — W.  H.  G. 


Chrysanthemums. 

B.    MOLTNEUX. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  sharp  frost  which  occurred  on  the  nights 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst.  will  have  injured  any 
flowers  that  were  expandirg  out  of  doors  with- 
out protection,  and  should  act  as  a  warning  to 
cultivators  that  the  plants  are  not  now  safe  out- 
side without  Eome  protection.  Indeed,  many 
plants  have  been  entirely  crippled  by  the  sudden 
severity  of  the  weather.  It  is  quite  new  in  my 
experience  to  have  frost  so  sharp  at  such  an 
early  date.  It  will  be  found  that  those  plants 
which  were  grown  for  producing  late  blooms  will 
have  suflered  the  most.  In  cases  where  the 
flower-buds  were  not  formed,  as,  for  instance, 
Mrs.  C.  Carey  and  Guernsey  Hero,  these  varie- 
ties carrying  so  much  foliage  and  the  growth  at 
the  points  still  being  soft,  they  sufi'er  at  once  by 
frost.  In  the  case  of  any  variety  which  had 
set  the  flower-buds  the  growths  at  the  points 
and  the  leaves  also  quickly  become  hard  and 
firm,  thus  rendering  them  not  nearly  so  liable 
to  injury  by  frost.  Therefore  most  cultivators 
will  not  care  to  risk  their  plants  outside  any 
longer  even  with  some  protection. 

When  all  the  plants  are  placed  in  their  allotted 
positions  in  the  house,  their  appearance  may  be 
considerably  improved  by  a  little  timely  atten- 
tion to  spreading  out  the  branches  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  each  bud  gets  its  full  amount 
of  light  and  air.  The  tallest  plants  being 
arranged  at  the  back  and  the  dwarf  est  in  front, 
they  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  AU 
dead  and  decaying  leaves  should  be  picked  ofi' 
as  fast  as  they  appear.  Any  florets  which  show 
signs  of  damping  should  be  removed  at  once,  as 
they  are  liable  to  cause  those  nearest  to  damp 
also.  The  recent  cold,  damp  weather  having 
favoured  the  spread  of  mildew  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  the  usual  means  should  at 
once  be  taken  to  prevent  it  spreading.  What- 
ever watering  is  required  should  be  done  in  the 
morning,  so  that  the  paths  and  floors  of  the 
house  wUl  have  time  to  become  dry  before 
night.  It  is  seldom  that  the  plants  will  require 
water  more  than  once  a  day,  and  in  many  cases 
not  even  this.  The  pots  being  placed  closely 
together,  air  does  not  pass  among  them  freely, 
neither  does  the  sun  shine  on  them  ;  therefore 
the  soil  does  not  dry  so  quickly  as  when  the 
plants  are  outside.  In  damp  or  foggy  weather 
less  air  may  be  admitted,  and  the  hot-water 
pipes  should  be  warmed  during  the  day,  when 
air  can  be  freely  given  to  prevent  the  moisture 
becoming  stagnant.  During  favourable  weather 
air  should  be  liberally  admitted  both  night  and 
day  while  the  blooms  are  developing. 

Any  earwigs  that  may  appear  should  be 
trapped  with  Broad  Bean  stems,  cut  into 
lengths  of  2  feet,  thrusting  them  in  amongst 
the  leaves  of  the  plants,  where  the  earwigs 
secrete  themselves  in  the  daytime.  I  find  this 
length  of  stem  more  favourable  to  a  good  catch 
than  the  shorter  (i-inch  lengths,  for  the  rea- 
son, I  presume,  that  the  larger  pieces,  being 
darker  than  the  shorter  ones,  ofler  a  better 
hiding  place.  The  readiest  meaus  of  dislodg- 
ing them  from  the  stems  is  to  blow  down  one 
end  of  the  stem,  when  they  will  tun  out  at 
the  opposite  end.  After  dark  they  should  be 
searched  for  with  a  light,  when  they  may  be 
caught  feeding  on  the  florets  of  the  blooms. 
They  quickly  disfigure   a   flower  if   allowed  to 


have  uninterrupted  liberty.  They  must  be 
caught  quickly.  Nothing  is  better  for  this  than 
a  pair  of  tweezers.  Upon  the  least  shake  of  the 
plant  they  will  secrete  themselves  among  the 
petals  of  the  flower  and  are  not  at  all  easy  to 
discover  again.  Woodlice  are  in  some  places 
troublesome,  as  they  eat  the  florets  from  the 
underside  of  the  flower.  The  damage  is  not 
always  seen  untU  the  blooms  are  spoilt.  Hand- 
pickmg  is  the  only  remedy,  and  where  the 
woodlice  are  numerous  this  entails  much  labour, 
but  it  must  be  incessantly  carried  out.  These 
insects  are  more  numerous  when  the  plants 
are  standing  in  vineries  or  Peach  houses  where 
the  borders  have  been  mulched  with  manure, 
which  when  it  becomes  dry,  as  it  does  in  the 
autumn,  affords  a  fine  harbour  for  woodlice. 
Slugs  often  disfigure  the  flowers  by  crawling 
over  them,  and  in  some  cases  they  eat  them. 
Where  any  trace  of  them  is  seen  during  the 
daytime  they  are  almost  sure  to  revisit  this 
particular  spot  the  next  night.  Lay  on  the 
top  of  the  pot  some  bran,  which  will  serve 
as  a  bait  ;  in  this  manner  they  can  be  caught 
after  dark. 

Specunen  plants  will  shortly  need  their  final 
tying  and  staking  of  the  branches.  Thin  stakes 
painted  of  a  colour  resembling  the  branches 
and  leaves  are  the  best.  Secure  the  branches 
carefully  to  the  stakes,  leaving  space  for  the 
peduncles  to  swell,  as  they  thicken  considerably 
at  this  stage.  The  plants  should  be  arranged 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  so  that  the  growths 
should  not  be  drawn  up  weakly.  Allow  plenty 
of  space  between  each  plant,  whUe  an  abundance 
of  air  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, so  that  the  foliage  may  be  preserved 
as  fresh  as  possible. 

Bush  plants  will  need  staking  finally  now 
that  the  buds  are  formed.  Place  a  stake  to 
each  main  stem  of  the  taller  growing  varieties  ; 
those  of  a  naturally  dwarf  kind  will  do  if  one 
stake  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and 
all  the  branches  separately,  yet  loosely  tied  to 
it.  If  a  few  larger  blooms  upon  each  plant  be 
required,  take  off  all  the  buds  except  the  centre 
one  on  each  branch,  but  where  a  mass  of  flowers 
is  preferred  there  should  be  no  disbudding,  and 
the  stems  will  be  clothed  with  flowers  in  abund- 
ance. 

Dwarf  cut-down  plants  intended  for  grouping 
will  soon  need  staking.  When  the  blooms  com- 
mence to  unfold  their  florets  then  is  a  good 
time  to  finally  stake  them  into  form.  Thin  wire 
stakes  are  better  than  those  made  of  laths  or 
Hazel  rods,  as  they  are  less  prominent,  and  for 
exhibition  this  is  to  be  avoided.  Another  reason 
why  wire  supports  are  superior  to  the  wooden 
ones  is  that  sometimes  one  flower  does  not  come 
into  the  right  position  ;  whereas  if  a  wire  sup- 
port is  used  it  can  be  bent  into  the  form  re- 
quired to  fit  that  part  of  the  group  at  the  time 
of  arranging. 


budding  the  flowers.  In  this  way  plants  3  feet  to  4 
feet  high,  smothered  with  blooms,  will  be  obtained. 
Two  plants  in  pots  10  inches  in  diameter  succeed 
capitally.  This  is  one  of  the  few  varieties  that 
possesses  a  pleasing  fragrance  when  the  blooms  are 
fully  developed.— E.  M. 


Chrysanthemum  Leoni  Lasalli. — This  is  a 
capital  variety  for  producing  an  abundance  of  white 
flowers  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the 
commencement  of  October.  This  sort  is  what  might 
be  termed  a  semi-early  variety.  Its  blooms,  rather 
larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Pompon,  are  full 
and  of  rounded  form ;  the  centre  petals  show  a 
faint  green  tint  during  expansion  and  change  to 
snow-white  when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded. 
The  advantage  of  this  variety  is  that  heads  of  bloom 
can  be  cut  with  stalks  9  inches  long  loaded  with 
flowers,  thus  rendering  them  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  vases  of  any  form.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  striking  the  cuttings  in  a  cool 
house  towards  the  end  of  December,  growing  them 
on  with  one  stem  only  until  the  first  natural  break 
occurs,  after  that  allowing  all  branches  to  grow 
away  at  will,  neither  thinning  the  shoots  nor  dis- 


NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Many  plants  are  at  the  present  time  in  a  backward 
state,  owing  to  the  breaks  having  been  made  so  late 
that  the  buds  which  were  depended  upon  for  blooms 
are  now  so  small  that  much  fear  is  entertained  by 
some  growers  that  the  flowers  will  not  be  ready  by 
a  certain  date.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  applied  fre- 
quently in  a  liquid  state  to  the  plants  will  much 
assist  their  growth.  All  those  who  contemplate 
using  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  make  certain 
that  the  plants  to  which  it  is  to  be  given  are 
well  supplied  with  roots,  or  much  injury  will  result 
from  an  injudicious  use  of  this  manure.  It  is  much 
better  to  use  it  in  a  liquid  state  than  that  of  laying 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  afterwards  water- 
ing it  in.  The  roots  next  to  the  surface  are  almost 
sure  to  be  killed  by  contact  with  the  ammonia ;  this 
means  a  serious  loss  to  the  plant  at  a  time  when 
all  roots  obtainable  are  of  such  service  in  develop- 
ing large  richly-coloured  flowers.  To  1  gallon  of 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  sufficient  liquid 
manure  to  render  it  the  colour  of  brown  brandy, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
thoroughly  stirring  to  dissolve  the  ammonia,  and 
with  this  mixture  saturate  the  soil,  repeating  the 
dose  twice  a  week.  When  the  plants  need  water 
between  the  times  of  giving  the  sulphate,  give 
doses  of  warm  liquid  manure  and  occasional  doses  of 
soot  water. 

When  all  the  plants  are  housed  and  arranged  in 
their  proper  quarters,  much  may  be  done  to  improve 
their  appearance.  When  the  plants  are  tall,  space 
may  be  gained  amongst  the  branches  by  what  is 
called  pegging  out.  Short  pieces  of  stakes  are 
cut  square  across  and  fixed  from  the  inside  of  the 
pot  to  the  stem  of  the  plant ;  the  branches  can  thus 
be  made  to  lean  outwards  as  required.  If  anyone 
who  has  not  tried  this  plan  will  give  it  a  trial  he 
will  be  pleased  with  the  results,  both  for  the  welfare 
of  the  plants  and  their  improved  appearance.  More 
air  is  admitted  to  the  plants  than  otherwise,  which 
means  a  longer  continuance  of  the  foliage  upon  the 
plants  than  would  be  the  case  when  the  plants  are 
so  packed  together  that  air  cannot  freely  circulate 
amongst  them.  Those  varieties  which  have  weak 
peduncles  will  need  support,  or  the  increasing 
weight  of  the  buds  and  flowers  afterwards  will 
often  break  the  peduncles  2  inches  or  3  inches 
below  the  bud.  This  is  annoying,  and  might  have 
been  prevented  by  a  little  forethought.  Small 
stakes  cut  from  builders'  laths  into  lengths  of 
about  6  inches  or  8  inches,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  peduncle,  are  the  best,  as  they  are 
more  easily  fastened  to  the  plant  than  round 
ones.  About  3  inches  should  be  allowed  below 
tliB  junction,  so  that  the  support  may  be  tied 
to  the  stem  among  the  leaves.  The  point  of  the 
stake  should  fit  underneath  the  bud,  and  with  a 
single  tie,  not  too  tight  to  prevent  the  stalk  from 
swelling,  the  bloom  is  made  secure  and  any  accident 
avoided  in  this  way.  Princess  of  Wales,  Novelty, 
and  Princess  Beatrice  are  very  liable  to  sufierin  this 
way  from  weak  peduncles.  War  needs  to  be  still 
waged  against  earwigs,  as  they  are  still  present  in 
considerable  numbers,  although  the  recent  frosts 
may  have  diminished  them  ;  nightly  seaichings  for 
them  with  a  light  and  trapping  them  during  the  day- 
time with  bean  stalks  are  still  the  only  remedies. 

Side  or  lateral  growths  are  still  being  freely  made 
on  some  plants,  particularly  those  of  the  Qoeen 
type.  Attend  to  the  removal  of  these  growths 
as  fast  as  they  are  seen,  because  they  weaken  the 
plants  and  only  tend  to  interfere  with  the  foliage, 
preventing  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 

Suckers  are  nowpushing  up  freely  from  some  sorts. 
Where  any  particular  variety  is  required  for  exten- 
sive cultivation  next  season,  the  forwardest  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  so  as  to  allow 
more  space  for  the  smaller  ones  to  develop  later  en. 
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Any  sort  of  which  the  stock  is  plentiful  should  have 
the  bulk  of  the  suckers  removed,  or  all  of  them  wUl 
be  rendered  weak  by  crowding.  Attention  to  these 
seemingly  trifling  details  will  be  found  to  pay  later 
on  when  the  stock  of  plants  is  needed  for  next 
year's  growth.  As  each  variety  and  every  plant  of 
it  develop  their  blooms,  note  should  be  taken  that 
each  one  bears  its  proper  name.  Much  confusion 
will  be  saved  later  on  and  possibly  annoyance  to 
others.  Nothing  is  so  annoying  as  that  of  growing 
carefully  for  eleven  months  plants  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  some  particular  kind  and  then  to  find 
them  perhaps  worthless. 

Plants  growing  at  the  base  of  walls  should  have 
the  branches  finally  secured  to  the  wall.  The  flower- 
buds  are  swelling  rapidly  in  some  instances.  A 
good  soaking  of  water  will  be  of  much  advantage 
to  the  future  development  of  the  flowers,  as  the 
recent  dry  weather  combined  with  the  hot  sun 
tended  to  render  the  plants  dry  at  the  roots. 

Specimen  plants  should  be  finally  staked  out  now 
that  the  flower-buds  are  all  formed  and  swelling. 
Stakes  painted  a  light  green  are  the  most  suitable, 
being  the  least  conspicuous  among  the  foliage.  Some 
growers  fix  at  the  point  of  e.ach  stake  a  short  piece 
of  wire,  and  to  this  tie  the  bud.  The  object  of  this 
is  that  the  shoots  can  more  easily  be  bent  where 
needed  to  fill  up  a  gap.  In  any  case  early  staking 
of  the  branches  is  desirable  so  that  the  leaves  may 
right  themselves  before  flowering  time.  Any  plants 
that  are  backward  should  now  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  necessity  of  hard  firing  later  on.  Timely 
attention  to  late  plants  will  repay  any  outlay 
in  this  direction.  The  same  remarks  apply  with 
regard  to  the  final  tying  out  of  standard  and 
pyramid-grown  plants.  E.  M. 


that  case  shade  the  plants  lightly  from  bright  sun, 
watering  them  only  when  they  really  need  it,  and 
this  with  clean  water  only,  being  careful  not  to 
keep  them  in  a  soddened  state. — E.  Molyneu.x. 

Chrysantliemum  Sam  Henshaw.— Anyone 
requiring  a  large-flowered  variety  of  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion to  flower  at  the  end  of  September  and  the 
beginning  of  October  should  try  the  above-named  kind. 
It  belongs  to  the  broad-petalled  section  with  incurved 
florets  after  the  style  of  those  of  Comte  de  Germiny. 
Grown  under  the  large  bloom  method  of  cultivation, 
strong  plants  will  produce  half  a  dozen  blooms,  each 
from  5  inches  to  G  inches  in  diameter.  The  colour  of 
the  florets  on  the  outer  side  is  a  pleashig  shade  of 
lilac,  while  the  inner  surface  of  the  florets  is  purple- 
rose.— E.  M. 


Chrysanthemum  leaves  curling.  —  Wi.l 
strong  manure  water  or  too  ripened  wood  cause 
Chrysanthemum  leaves  to  curl  up  ?  This  has 
occurred  to  mine  during  the  last  few  days.  The 
stimulant  that  was  used  consisted  of  about  five 
gallons  of  cesspool  water,  which  drains  from  a  stable, 
ic3,  and  was  mixed  with  forty  gallons  of  pure 
water.  The  plants  were  checked  by  an  overdose  of 
liquid  manure  about  May.  They  picked  up  again 
after  the  final  pottiner,  but  never  filled  the  pots  pro- 
perly with  roots.  Will  this  check  the  blooms  ? — 
B.  J.  C. 

*tf*  It  is  difficult  without  seeing  the  plants  to 
state  as  clearly  as  one  would  wish  the  exact  cause 
of  the  leaves  curling  up  so  suddenly,  as  some  sorts, 
for  instance,  the  whole  of  the  Queen  family,  also 
Cherub,  are  sometimes  thus  affected.  From  your 
letter  I  presume  that  in  all  cases  your  plants  are 
affected.  I  do  not  know  why  your  plants  received 
stimulants  so  early  as  May,  before  they  were  even 
placed  in  their  flowering  pots.  I  fear  you  have  not 
paid  strict  attention  to  the  instructions  given  in 
The  Gaeden,  or  you  would  not  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  applying  stimulants  to  plants  before  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower  were  full  of 
roots.  As  long  as  plants  have  plenty  of  root 
room  they  cannot  exhaust  the  soil ;  therefore  do 
not  require  stimulants.  The  fact  of  your  giving 
them  a  dose  a  short  time  since,  knowing  that  the 
pots  were  not  filled  with  roots,  was  a  great  mistake, 
and  no  doubt  is  the  cause  of  the  leaves  curling. 
This  you  could  ascertain  by  turning  a  plant  out 
of  its  pot,  choosing  one  most  affected  for  inspection. 
Examine  the  roots,  and  if  they  are  brown  they  are 
dead  ;  if  white  and  alive  the  cause  is  not  from  the 
stimulant.  If  the  roots  are  killed  the  blooms  must 
necessarily  be  affected,  as  good  blooms  cannot 
be  produced  from  plants  which  have  a  scarcity  of 
healthy  roots.  I  am  <  srtain  that  the  wood  cannot 
be  too  ripe  this  season,  unless  great  neglect  has  been 
practised  in  supplying  the  plants  with  water  when 
needed.  If  the  plants  had  plenty  of  roots  at  the 
time  they  received  the  last  stimulant,  the  strength 
you  describe  could  not  have  Eeriously  hurt  them. 
The  cause  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  applica- 
tion of  liquid  manure  to  the  plants  when  they  were 
so  sparsely  supplied  with  roots  after  the  final  potting. 
I  should  advise  you  to  examine  the  roots,  and  if 
they  are  burnt  they  will  be  of  a  brown  colour.     In 


gardens  are  as  yet  mere  shrubs.  It  seems  to  be 
perfectly  hardy,  but  not  a  rapid  grower.  The 
leaves  are  elegant,  being  long,  pinnate,  and  of 
a  pale  green.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  white, 
marked  with  red,  and  are  borne  in  erect  clusters 
terminating  the  shoots.  The  illustration  of  it 
recalls  the  flowers  of  the  Horse  Chestnut.  It 
may  prove  a  valuable  tiowering  tree  in  the 
future.  It  is  said  to  grow  from  5  feet  to  1 5  feet 
high.  Moat  of  the  plants  I  have  seen  were 
growing  against  a  wall,  but  in  the  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery  it  is  fully  exposed  in  the  open. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

W.    QOLDKINa. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

(Concluded.) 
Wistaria.  — So  beautiful   and   so   popular  a 
climber  as  the  Wistaria  needs  no  description  nor 
praise.     It   is    justly  regarded   as  one    of   the 
loveliest  of   all   hardy  climbers,  for  what    can 
rival  it  when  wreathed  in  early  summer  with 
its  abundant   pendent    purple    clusters  !    The 
common  Wistaria   is  W.  sinensis,    and   is    the 
finest  of  the  few  species  in  gardens.     The  typi- 
cal form  has  pale  purple  flowers,  but  there  is 
a  pure  white  variety,  and   another  with    very 
long  racemes  named  macrobotrys,  which  is  of 
great  beauty.    The  double  variety  (flore-pleno) — 
see  illustration — has  not  been  a  great  success  in 
this  country,  it  being  pronounced  as  worthless, 
and  little  can  be  said,  at  present,  in  favour  of 
the    variegated-leaved  variety   introduced   two 
or  three  years  ago.     Other  eastern   species    of 
Wistaria  in  cultivation  are  W.  multijuga,  from 
Japan,  which  is  in  the  way  of  its  Chinese  re- 
lative, W.  sinensis,  the  flowers  being  pale  purple, 
and  borne  in  racemes  of   great    length,   often 
2  feet  or  more.     It  is  also  known  as  W.  grandi- 
flora,  and  though  it    has    been    in    cultivation 
for  some  years,  is  yet  rare.     Another  Japanese 
species  is  W,  japonica,  described  as  a  twining 
shrub,  with  racemes  of  white  flowers  ;  of  this 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  beyond  the  speci- 
mens so  labelled  in  the  Kew  arboretum,  which 
show  but  little  tendency  to  climb  or  twine,  but 
make  most  graceful  standard  bushes.  The  North 
American   species,    the   only   Wistaria   in    the 
West,   is  W.  frutescens,  a  very  old  garden  fa- 
vourite,  and    popularly   called    the   American 
Kidney  Bean  Tree.  In  growth  it  is  smaller  than 
W.   sinensis,  has  smaller  foliage,  but  pinnated 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  flower  racemes  are 
both    shorter  and  denser,  the  colour  being  a 
deep  purple,  but  varying  to  white  in  the  variety 
alba.     It  is  a  very  hardy  shrub,  and  may  be 
grown  as  a  standard  in  most  parts  of  England, 
and  as  it  flowers   some  time  after  the  Chinese 
species,  it  has   its  value.     It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  the  Wistarias  are   invaluable  wall 
climbers,  and  when  they  thrive  well  the  branches 
will  run  for  00  feet  or  80  feet.     For  arbours, 
trellises,  pergolas,  they  are  eqvially  suitable,  and 
in  southern  or  mild  localities  they  may  be  grown 
as    standards    on  a  lawn,    an    open  trellis  or 
frame-work  only  being  required  to  support  the 
branches.     All  good  soils  are  suitable  for  ^Vis- 
tarias,  but  tliey  prefer  those  that  are  light  and 
warm,  and  the  only  attention  they  require  is 
an  annual   pruning  away  of  useless  wood.     A 
sunny  spot  should  always  be  selected  for  them. 
On    the   Continent   the   Wistaria   is   generally 
known  under  the  generic  name.  Glycine. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. — A  beautiful,  but 
little  known  Chinese  tree,  introduced  about 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  said  to  attain  the  size 
of  a  Bmall  tree,  but  the  largest  plants  in  English 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. 

Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia  (Yellow  Root). — A 
North  American  shrub,  growing  about  2  feet 
high,  and  having  divided  foliage  and  clusters  of 
small,  dull,  purple  flowers.  Of  not  much  value 
as  a  flowering  shrub,  but  when  planted  thickly 
makes  a  pretty  undergrowth  to  large  trees  or 
shrubs  not  too  dense. 

Zauschneria  californica  (Caltfornian  Fuch- 
sia).— Though  really  a  shrub,  this  charming 
little  plant  is  usually  classed  with  herbaceous 
perennials.  It  is  a  slender  plant,  having  wiry 
stems  and  whitish  silky  leaves.  Its  flowers  are 
tubular,  about  li  inches  long,  bright  red,  remind- 
ing one  of  those  of  some  of  the  Fuchsias.  It 
flowers  from  midsummer  to  late  autumn,  and 
is  an  invaluable  rock-garden  plant.  Being  a 
native  of  California  and  Mexico,  it  is  not  one  of 
the  hardiest ;  therefore  should  be  planted  on 
light  soils  in  an  elevated,  well-drained  spot. 
Where  it  thrives  it  spreads  very  rapidly,  and  is 
difficult  to  eradicate.  It  is  very  easily  pro- 
pagated, and  a  reserve  stock  should  be  kept  in 
a  frame  in  case  of  the  open-air  plants  being 
killed. 

Zenobia  speciosa. — One  of  the  choicest  and 
most  beautiful  shrubs  in  the  Heath  family  and 
indispensable  to  every  garden  where  the  soil  is 
at  all  suitable  tor  it.  It  is  a  dense  growmg 
shrub,  about  a  yard  high  when  fully  grown,  and 
has  small,  roundish  leaves  of  a  pale  green,  but 
which  in  the  variety  pulverulenta,  which  is 
preferable  to  the  type,  are  almost  white,  being 
covered  with  a  mealy  glaucesoence.  The  flowers, 
white  and  wax-like,  are  in  form  like  those  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  produced  abundantly  in 
loose  drooping  clusters  in  summer.  A  well- 
llowered  specimen  of  the  Zenobia,  especially  of 
the  pulverulenta  variety,  is  most  charming,  and 
it  lasts  some  weeks  in  beauty.  Where  the  soil 
is  peaty  or  of  a  sandy  loam  this  shrub  will 
thrive.  It  prefers  a  damp  root  run  in  mild  dis- 
tricts, but  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  weU-drained 
soil  as  a  rule,  as  then  it  is  less  liable  to  injury 
in  winter.  It  comes  from  the  Southern  United 
States  ;   therefore   is   not  among  the    hardiest 
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shrubs.  In  nvirseries  it  h  known  under  the 
names  of  Andromeda  cassinirefolia  and  A.  ape- 
ciosa,  and  the  variety  pulverulenta  as  A.  dealbata 
and  A.  pulverulenti. 


Magnolia  Soulangeana  in  bloom. — Uatil 
the  sharp  frost  on  October  3  we  had  a  number  of 
good  blooms  of  this  Magnolia ;  indeed  quite 
a  succession  was  kept  up  for  nearly  a  month.  So 
profusely  did  a  spEcimen  here  flower,  that  if  it 
could  be  induced  to  behave  every  year  in  this  man  aer, 
it  would  indeed  rank  high  among  autumn-flowering 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  its  behaviour  this  season  is 
vary  different  from  that  of  any  preceding  year.  It 
is   probable  that  the   peculiar   summer  we   have 


a  sloping  bank,  but  they  did  a?  well  as  the  rest. 
As  regirds  Conifers,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
August  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  to  transplant 
them  if  one  wishes  to  make  them  absolutely  safe. 
The  warmth  in  the  soil  and  the  higher  temperature 
01US3  the  quick  formation  of  a  quantity  of  fibres 
that  make  several  inches  of  growth  before  winter 
sets  in.  A  tree  thus  provided  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  well  able  to  withstand  frosty  winds  as  one  that 
has  not  been  moved.  Planting  at  that  time,  of 
course,  necessitates  attention  in  watering  for  a 
time,  but  it  the  middle  of  August  is  chosen  not  for 
long,  as  September  soon  brings  good  rains,  one  or 
two  ni  j;hts  of  which  render  the  plants  safe.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Continent  the  custom  of  transplanting 
Conifers  and  other  Evergreens  in  August  prevails. 


to  give  my  exparienoe  of  the  work  in  dry  seasons. 

— J.  CORNH[LL. 


THE  LA.RGE-SPIKED  BUCIC-EYB. 

(PAVIA    MACEOSTACHTA.) 

DuRlNQ  the  latter  half  of  August  and  the  beginning 
of  September  this  is  the  most  ornamental  occupant 
of  our  shrubberies.  Though  beautiful  in  foliage 
and  flower,  this  easily  managed  and  perfectly  hardy 
small  growing  tree  is  far  too  seldom  seen  in  wood- 
lands and  on  lawns,  and  it  might  well  take  the 
place  of  many  a  less  favoured  subject.  The  tufts 
of  Aralia-like  leafage  are  produced  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  rarely  along  the  stems.  The  spikes  of 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  the  richest  profusion,  and 


The  double-flowered  Wistaria. 

experienced  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
autumn  display  of  bloom,  for  it  flowered  last  spring 
3U3t  as  profusely  as  ever.  Of  allied  kinds,  M.  pur- 
purea bore  two  or  three  blooms,  but  I  did  not 
observe  any  at  all  on  the  Yulan  (M.  oonspicaa). — 
H.  P. 

Moving  Evergreens  in  aummer. — That  it  is 
practicable  to  transplant  Evergreens  during  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year  I  have  had  ample  proof. 
I  have  seen  tall  Bays,  Conifers  of  various  kinds,  and 
Laurels  transplanted  in  July  do  well.  The  weather 
was  not  like  what  we  had  this  year  in  that  month, 
but  just  the  reverse.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
the  trees  were  well  watered  in  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  become  dry  afterwards,  bein^  also  well 
sprinkled  twice  a  day.     Some  of  them  were  pat  on 


for  the  reason  that  the  climate  being  so  trying  for 
hardy  exotics  generally,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
!  that  they  get  good  root-hold  before  winter  sets  in. 
Each  tree  on  being  taken  up  has  its  roots  enveloped 
in  wet  litter.  The  water-cart  attends  and  a  thorough 
watering  is  given,  a  couple  of  inches  of  dry  earth 
serving  as  a  mulch.  In  a  general  way  no  more 
water  is  given;  the  trees  take  their  chance,  some 
dying  if  the  season  happens  to  be  very  hot,  but 
never  enough  to  make  the  operation  risky.  It  is 
not  likely  nor  perhaps  advisable  that  much  tree 
planting  be  done  in  the  summer  in  this  country,  but 
I  have  known  instances  where  it  would  gladly  have 
been  done  to  a  certain  extent  but  for  fear  of  failure, 
and  as  "  J.  C.  C."  has  referred  to  this  subject  in  con- 
nection with  a  wet  summer,  I  thought  it  not  amiss 


Zenobia  speoiosa. 

are  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  pinky  tipped 
stamens.  The  contrast  between  the  reddish  leaf 
stems  and  the  pure  white  flowers  is  distinct  and 
attractive.  This  Back-eye  assumes  the  habit  of  a 
large  and  wide-growing  shrub,  though  occasionally 
it  attains  to  20  feet  in  height,  but  always  with  a 
branch-spread  disproportionate  to  its  length.  No- 
where, perhaps,  does  this  Pavia  look  better  than 
I  when  planted  close  to  a  big  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon Rhododendron.  If  the  branches  of  both  run 
together  they  are  wonderfully  harmonious,  especially 
when  the  pinky  white  flowers  rise  just  above  the 
dark  glossy  foliage  of  the  Rhododendron. 

I  fancy  that  a  warm  gravelly  soil  is  most  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  Pavia  macrostachya,  but  it 
must  have  an  abundance  of  moisture.      All    our 
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largest  specimens  at  Holwood  are  growing  where 
there  is  abundant  moisture  at  the  roots. 

In  stiff  clayey  loam  in  the  pinetum  here  there  is 
a  noble  specimen  of  this  tree,  its  flat,  Cedar-lilie 
head  rising  16  feet  from  the  ground,  while  the 
far-spreading  branches  cover  a  space  of  31  feet  in 
diameter.  This  Pavia  may  be  increased  readily 
from  layers,  for  if  the  outer  branches  are  pegged 
down  or  even  covered  with  a  spadeful  of  stifSsh 
loam,  they  root  freely  enough  and  soon  produce 
stout  stocky  plants.  Suckers,  too,  are  freely  sent 
up. 

I  strongly  advise  those  who  wish  their  shrubberies 
to  look  bright  and  gay  in  autumn  to  plant  the 
above  tree  freely,  and  by  choosing  damp  soils  and 
sheltered  sunny  situations  the  plants  will  soon 
become  well  established  and  give  no  further  trouble. 
This  Pavia  bears  pruning  with  impunity ;  therefore 
the  plants  can  be  kept  to  almost  any  size. 

Two  or  three  other  kinds  of  Pavia  are  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country,  and  amongst  them  special 
note  may  be  made  of  the  big  Buck-eye  (P.  flava), 
the  flowers  of  which  are  yellow,  but  not  so  showy 
as  those  of  P.  macrostachya.  The  brownish  red 
flowers  of  P.  rubra  are  interesting  and  also  beauti- 
ful. A.  D.  Wbbstbk. 


[Oct.  20,  1888. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 
CORNUS  PANICULATA  (the  Panicled  Cornel),  a 
tall,  spreading  shrub,  often  10  feet  or  12  feet  high, 
with  cymes  or  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  quite 
cover  the  plant  at  this  season.  The  handsome  fruit 
is  white.  This  is  a  very  common  and  widely  dis- 
tributed northern  plant  found  along  the  borders 
of  streams  and  abounding  on  the  margins  of  low- 
land woods  and  thickets.  No  shrub  is  more  easily 
cultivated,  and  none  is  better  suited  to  grace  a 
park  plantation  in  the  Northern  States.  Cornus 
stolonifera  (the  Red  Osier),  with  its  bright  red 
purple,  annual  shoots  and  long,  pale  foliage,  is  a 
useful  plant  for  general  planting.  The  flowers  are 
pale  yellow,  produced  in  small,  flat  cymes,  and  have 
the  merit  of  appearing  later  than  those  of  most  of 
the  Dogwoods.  The  fruit  is  whitish  or  lead  colour. 
It  is  a  very  common  northern  shrub,  found  in  the 
wet  borders  of  swamps  and  in  low  woods.  The 
habit  of  this  plant  of  spreading  by  prostrate  or 
subterranean  shoots,  and  thus  quickly  forming 
broad  clumps,  which  sometimes  reach  a  height  of 
G  feet,  makes  it  a  useful  plant  for  covering  rapidly 
the  ground  among  trees  or  larger  growing  shrubs, 
while  its  brilliantly  coloured  branches  add  interest 
and  variety  to  a  plantation  in  winter.  But  by  far 
the  handsomest  native  shrub  now  in  flower  is  the 
common  Elder  (Sambucus  canadensis).  It  is  such 
a  familiar  object  in  every  northern  landscape  that 
few  persons  realise  that  the  Elder  possesses  all 
the  qualifications  of  an  ornamental  plant  of  the 
very  first  class — hardiness,  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth,  good  habit,  pleasing  foliage,  handsome  and 
conspicuous  fragrant  flowers,  opening  at  a  time 
when  nearly  all  trees  and  shrubs  have  passed  the 
blooming  period,  and  fruit  even  handsomer  and 
more  conspicuous  than  the  flowers  which  precede  it. 
Few  plants  are  better  worth  growing  in  a  large 
garden  or  park,  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ugly  yellow-leaved  variety,  it  is  seldom  cultivated  ; 
and  most  gardeners  of  the  modern  school  would 
consider  it  a  weed  to  be  exterminated  if  by  chance 
it  should  spring  up  along  fence  lines,  where  birds 
often  sow  it,  and  where,  if  the  ground  is  moist,  it 
soon  forms  splendid  masses  of  shrubbery.  There  is 
a  form  with  deeply  cut  leaves  which  will  interest 
persons  fond  of  novelties,  or  of  plants  of  peculiar  or 
abnormal  growth. 

The  very  latest  of  the  Thorns  to  bloom  here  is  an 
American  species,  the  so-called  Washington  Thorn 
(Cratsegus  cordata),  now  in  full  flower.  It  is  a 
handsome  small  tree,  sometimes  25  feet  high,  and 
perfectly  hardy  here,  although  it  is  a  southern  plant, 
not  found  growing  spontaneously  north  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  these 
States  and  of  those  further  south  it  is  a  common 
inhabitant  of  rich  woods.  It  bears  small,  but  very 
showy,  bright  scarlet  fruit,  which  hangs  until  the 


early  winter.  The  autumnal  colouring  of  the 
foliage,  which  does  not  change  until  very  late,  is 
brilliant  and  beautiful.  Cratsegus  cordata  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  of  the  American  Thorns,  and 
one  of  the  best  small  trees  which  can  be  planted  in 
northern  gardens  and  shrubberies.  It  blooms  only 
a  few  days  later  than  Crataegus  tomentosa,  an  Al- 
leghanian  and  western  species,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  some  of  the  pubescent  forms  of 
C.  coccinea,  to  which  many  recent  writers  upon 
American  botany  have  improperly  referred  this  Lin- 
nean  species,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States  of  Western  New  York.  C.  tomen- 
tosa may  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  of  the 
forms  of  C.  coccinea,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  it 
flowers  many  weeks  later,  but  by  the  pale  grey 
branches,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  thorns,  by  its 
thicker  and  more  pubescent  leaves,  without  glands, 
gradually  contracted  into  a  stout  margined  petiole, 
and  densely  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  as  are  the 
calyx  and  stems  of  the  inflorescence.  It  may  be 
distinguished,  too,  from  forms  of  C.  coccinea  by  its 
broader  and  looser  corjmbs,  and  by  the  extremely 
disagreeable  odour  of  the  flowers,  and  by  the 
smaller,  oblong,  upright  fruit,  which  does  not  ripen 
until  long  after  that  of  C.  coccinea  has  fallen  to  the 
ground.  C.  tomentosa  is  perfectly  hardy,  making 
in  cultivation  a  small,  handsome  tree,  with  spread- 
ing branches  and  rather  a  flat  top.  The  orange 
tints  which  its  leaves  assume  in  late  autumn  are 
attractive. 


This  Ivy,  like  all  other  wall  climbers,  enjoys  copious 
supplies  of  water  to  the  roots,  also  thorough  drench- 
ings  over  the  leaves  after  a  hot  day.— E. 

Late-flowered  Spiraeas— In  The  Garden 
(p.  304)  there  is  a  note  taken  from  the  American 
Garden  and  Forext  in  which  Spiraia  tomentosa  is 
spoken  of  as  the  last  of  the  Spirit  is  to  flower,  but 
in  this  country  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  S. 
callosa  alba  as  the  latest  blooming  of  them  all,  for 
there  are  several  heads  of  flowers  on  it  yet  to 
expand.  Without  being  particularly  sheltered, 
though  not  far  from  London,  I  have  had  in  past 
years  blooms  up  to  November.  It  is  a  dense, 
compact  growing  bush,  difi^ering  in  many  particulars 
from  the  typical  S.  callosa,  so  much  so  indeed  that 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  different  species.— H.  P. 


It  is  hopeless  to  undertake  to  unravel  the  con- 
fused synonomy  of  the  multitude  of  garden  forms 
of  Philadelphus,  or  even  to  refer  them  to  wild  types, 
so  mixed  has  been  the  blood  of  the  different  species 
through  years  of  cultivation,  and  so  unstable  are 
many  of  the  characters  depended  on  to  separate 
the  different  species.  It  is  well  to  record,  however, 
that  the  earliest  to  flower  in  the  collection,  by  ten 
or  twelve  days,  is  the  Manchurian  and  Japanese 
plant  known  as  P.  Schrenki,  and  now  considered  by 
Maximowicz  as  one  of  the  varieties  (var.  Satsumi) 
of  the  very  variable  and  widely  distributed  P.  coro- 
narius,  the  common  Syringa  of  gardens.  By  far  the 
handsomest  of  the  early  flowering  Syringas  in  the 
collection,  however,  is  that  known  in  gardens  as  P. 
speciosus.  It  is  a  tall,  erect  growing  plant,  covered 
with  large,  pure  white  flowers,  and  evidently  a 
hybrid  or  a  variety  of  the  American  P.  grandi- 
florus. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  Roses  now 
in  bloom  is  Rosa  nitida.  It  is  rather  a  rare  plant, 
found  from  Newfoundland  to  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
and  although  distinguished  and  described  long  ago 
and  even  introduced  into  Europe  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, it  has  been  but  little  known  in  this  country, 
and  has,  until  quite  recently,  been  confounded  with 
other  species.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  never- 
theless, of  the  American  Roses,  and  may  be  known 
always  by  the  red  shoots,  thickly  beset  with  slender 
red  spines,  barely  stouter  than  the  red  prickles. 
The  leaves  are  bright  green  and  shining,  and  make 
a  charming  contrast  with  the  bright,  rose-coloured 
or  red  flowers,  1 !.  inches  to  2^  inches  across.  Rosa 
nitida  inhabits  damp  swamps  and  other  low,  wet 
places,  but  transferred  to  the  garden,  like  most  of 
our  native  Roses,  it  grows  freely,  soon  making  a 
broad  mass  of  foliage  and  flowering  with  the  greatest 
profusion.  There  are  few  shrubs  better  worth  a 
place  in  the  garden, —  Garden  and  Forest. 


Clethra  alni folia.— Intending  planters  of  this 
charming  shrub  should  be  careful  what  sort  of  soil  is 
used  for  the  plant  to  grow  in.  It  will  not  succeed  in 
soil  largely  composed  of  chalk;  neither  will  it  thrive 
in  soil  which  is  of  a  heavy  retentive  nature.  The 
plants  ri'fuse  to  grow  at  all  in  soil  of  [the  latter  class 
and  quickly  assume  a  pale  sickly  colour  in  the  leaves. 
Peat  soil,  to  which  is  added  some  decayed  leaves,  suits 
it  best.- E.  M. 

Hedera  Esegneriana.— For  covering  bare  walls 
quickly  in  any  p.isilion  this  Ivy  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
generally  assumes  a  deep  green  colour,  and  the  larger 
the  leaves  the  more  effective  is  its  appearance.  In 
one  season  growths  3  feet  long  will  be  made,  when  the 
point  of  each  shoot  should  be  pinched  out,  thus  caus- 
ing numerous  side  branches  to  start  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.    In  this  manner  the  wall  is  quickly  covered . 


THE    FIELD    MAPLE. 

(ACER  CAMPESTRE.) 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  truly  indigenous 
Maple  in  England,  but  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  Scotland  nor  Ireland.  Kent  and  some 
others  of  the  southern  English  counties,  particularly 
in  chalk  or  limestone  districts,  may  be  considered 
as  the  headquarters  of  this  handsome,  small-foliaged 
tree,  and  where,  unless  under  peculiarly  favourable 
circumstances,  it  rarely  attains  to  much  more  than 
shrub  size,  or  from  8  feet  to  nearly  20  feet  in  height. 
Occasionally,  however,  one  meets  in  with  goodly- 
sized  specimens,  that  is  when  allowed  plenty  of 
room  for  perfect  development  and  growing  in  rich, 
partially  drained  land,  trees  of  40  feet  in  height 
and  girthing  from  s  feet  to  12  feet  in  size  of  bole, 
but  such  are  more  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

As  an  under  shrub  it  is  usually  seen  in  our 
Kentish  woods  and  copses,  and  enters  rather  largely 
into  the  materials  for  crate  and  hurdle  making,  the 
wood  being  of  fairly  good  quality,  not  too  brittle, 
and  when  matured  of  a  lasting  nature,  at  least  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  trees  when  grown 
under  similar  conditions  and  for  like  purposes. 

The  timber  of  large  trees  is  occasionally  of  great 
value,  but  that  is  when  it  has  the  much-sought- 
after  "bird's-eye"  grain,  and  this  is  not  by  any 
means  common  even  in  trees  of  large  proportions. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  or  big-growirg  shrub  the 
Field  Maple  is  unquestionably  a  neglected  subject, 
for  rarely  indeed  do  we  find  it  planted,  the  majority 
of  specimens  being  such  as  have  sprung  up  natu- 
rally in  our  copses  and  hedges,  and  where  they  cannot 
and  do  not  receive  that  amount  of  attention  that 
their  merits  as  ornamental  trees  entitle  them  to. 
Few  trees,  native  or  foreign,  amongst  our  perfectly 
hardy  species  can  vie  in  point  of  beauty  of  leaf 
structure  with  this  particular  Maple,  while  it  is  not 
every  one  that  retires  to  rest  during  the  first  weeks 
of  winter  with  the  same  russety  coat.  The  leaves 
during  spring  and  summer  are  of  a  desirable  rich 
bronzy  hue,  which  as  the  winter  gradually  steals  on 
become  of  the  most  glorious  yellow  imaginable. 
Then  they  lie  so  closely  together  on  the  twigs  and 
branches  that  they  present  a  surface,  particularly 
when  the  trees  are  incorporated  with  others  in  our 
hedgerows  and  subjected  to  an  occasional  pruning, 
as  neat  and  compact  as  a  bank  of  Ivy. 

Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  how  well  suited 
for  hedge  formation  the  Field  Maple  is,  for  when 
kept  in  bounds  by  a  biannual  trimming,  the  fence 
procured  is  as  neat  and  dense  as  that  of  our  best 
form  of  Privet.     Not  for  one  moment  do  I  wish  it 

to  be  understood  that  this  Maple  is  at  all  suited 

at  least,  when  used  alone — for  farm  purposes,  it 
being  hardly  sufliciently  resisting  in  its  nature  to 
turn  back  a  herd  of  cattle.  Many  a  Kentish  hedge, 
however,  and  to  which  farm  stock  generally  have 
access,  is  formed  largely  of  this  Maple,  intermixed 
at  close  intervals  with  other  and  better  known  fence 
plants.  Let  me  advise  anyone  who  wants  a  neat 
garden  fence  of  moderate  proportions  to  give  this 
neglected  wilding  a  trial,  not  alone,  but  with  Quicks 
and  Privets,  and  the  results  obtained  will  be  far 
from  disappointing. 

But  few  soils  would  seem  to  come  amiss  to 
this  Maple.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it 
seems  to  prefer  that  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and 
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grows  to  perfection  where  but  a  few  inches  of  soil 
overtop  the  chalk.  In  such  soils,  too,  it  is  repro- 
duced very  fr«ely,  which  shows  that  under  such 
conditions  it  must  be  quite  at  home. 

A.  D.  Websteb. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


FORCING  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  such  a  general  favourite 
that  various  means  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
lengthen  its  period  of  blooming,  and  so  readily  is  it 
forced  that  good  blooms  may  be  obtained  even  be- 
fore Christmas,  provided  the  necessary  appliances 
are  at  hand  and  suitable  treatment  given.  The 
most  important  item  of  all,  however,  is  the  condition 
of  the  crowns  themselves,  as  for  early  forcing  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  thoroughly  well 
ripened,  otherwise  failure  is  certain.  Enormous 
numbers  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  roots  are  imported 
every  year  for  forcing,  and  they  consist  of  two 
totally  distinct  kinds,  viz  ,  a  large  shallow-flowered 
variety  principally  sent  from  Germany  in  the  shape 
of  single  crowns,  and  a  form  with  the  blooms  more 
contracted  at  the  mouth,  which  is  largely  grown  in 
Holland  and  imported  in  the  shape  of  masses  or 
clumps.  Now,  where  Lilies  are  largely  grown  for 
flowering,  the  single  eyes  are  mostly  used  for  the 
earlier  batches,  and  as  the  season  progresses,  the 
clumps  are  employed  for  the  later  crops.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  single  eyes  coming  gene- 
rally from  Germany  are  ripened  off  earlier  than 
those  grown  in  Holland,  while  as  the  new  year  pro- 
gresses and  the  sun  gains  strength,  these  last  are 
preferable,  as  they  do  not  flag  so  easily  as  the 
others.  Where  flowers  are  required  by  Christmas, 
the  crowns  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received, 
which  generally  will  be  about  the  early  part  of 
November,  as  if  they  then  start  freely,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  have  them  in  bloom  before 
Christmas.  For  forcing,  it  matters  little  whether 
they  are  potted  or  put  into  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  but 
in  a  general  way  pots  are  more  convenient.  In  the 
directions  for  forcing  Lily  of  the  VaUey  one  often 
reads  that  a  certain  soil  is  necessary  to  their  well- 
doing, but  as  they  do  not  root  at  all  before  flower- 
ing, it  really  matters  little,  provided  it  be  mode- 
rately flne,  in  order  to  be  more  conveniently  worked 
in  among  the  crowns.  About  twenty  crowns  in 
a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter  will  be  suflioient  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  potting,  the  crowns  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from 
each  other,  and  at  such  a  depth  that  the  top  of  the 
crown  is  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  When 
potted,  a  good  watering  must  be  given,  sufficient,  in 
fact,  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil,  and  the  pots 
may  then  be  placed  for  a  few  days  in  a  structure 
that  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  GO*.  After  remaining  there  two  or  three  days 
they  must  be  plunged  in  a  steady  bottom-heat  of 
80°  to  85°,  and  the  crowns  covered  up  suffi- 
ciently to  exclude  the  light  and  to  keep  them 
moist.  One  of  the  best  of  all  places  for  forcing 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  a  propagating  case  in 
the  stove,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  but  little 
needed  just  at  the  time  it  is  so  useful  for  forcing. 
If  the  plunging  material  therein  is  Cocoa-nut  refuse, 
a  very  good  plan  is  to  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the 
rim  and  then  cover  the  crowns  with  about  an  inch 
of  the  refuse.  When  this  is  done  another  good 
watering  through  a  flne  rose  must  be  given,  as  it  is 
essential  to  keep  everything  moist ;  indeed,  the  soil 
in  the  pots  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  dry  from 
the  time  the  crowns  are  potted  till  they  flower.  The 
lights  of  the  propagating  case  should  be  shut  close, 
with  the  exception  of  an  hour  or  so  each  day,  till  the 
buds  are  just  on  the  point  of  opening,  for  in  the 
earliest  forced  specimens  the  spikes  are  apt  to  come 
somewhat  stunted,  and  the  lights  help  to  draw  them 
up,  which  is  an  advantage.  Though  the  lights  are 
removed  directly  the  first  blossoms  expand,  the  pots 
should  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way,  as  they  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  plunged  till  the  plants  are  in  full 
flower,  when  removal  to  a  lower  temperature  (but 
at  the  same  time  free  from  draughts)  will  tend  to 
prolong  their  period  of  blooming.     Where  a  succes- 


sion has  to  be  maintained  weekly  or  fortnightly 
batches  should  be  introduced  into  the  forcing  house, 
as  it  is  far  better  to  have  the  flowers  in  a  fresh  state 
than  to  keep  them  after  they  are  fully  expanded. 
In  the  case  of  the  clumps,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
forced  till  later  in  the  season,  all  that  is  then  neces- 
sary is  to  pot  them  in  whatever  size  pots  are  suit- 
able for  them,  and  introduce  them  into  heat  as  re- 
quired. The  same  precaution  must  be  observed  in 
the  case  of  these  against  letting  them  get  too  dry. 
Crowns  that  come  into  bloom  in  December,  as  a  rule, 
throw  up  but  few  leaves,  and  as  the  foliage  from  the 
clumps  is  better  than  that  from  the  single  crowns, 
it  is  sometimes  policy  to  introduce  a  few  clumps  into 
the  forcing  house,  if  only  to  supply  some  leaves. 
Though  nearly  all  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  forced  in 
this  country  comes  from  abroad,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  be,  for  English  grown  roots  flower 
equally  well  with  the  foreign  ones,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  our  cultivators  who 
make  a  speciality  of  them.  To  grow  good  single 
crowns  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  form  a  tangled 
mass  and  simply  starve  each  other,  but  should  be 
planted  in  rows  and  liberally  treated.  The  soil 
must  be  of  a  good  loamy  nature,  but  open  in  tex- 
ture, while  a  moderate  dressing  of  manure  should  be 
well  incorporated  with  it  before  the  roots  are 
planted.  The  spot  must  be  fairly  moist,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  no  way  water-logged.  Though  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  will  do  well  in  the  shade,  those 
required  for  early  forcing  should  be  grown  in  a 
sunny  spot,  as  they  are  then  ripened  off  earlier 
than  if  they  were  in  a  shaded  position.  H.  P. 


Tropseolum  Hermine  Grashoff. — A  col- 
oured plate  of  this  beautiful  double -flowered 
Tropseolum  was  given  in  The  Garden  for  Ojt.  15, 
l^^si,  and  though  at  that  time  but  little  known, 
it  rapidly  advanced  in  favour,  and  promises  now 
to  maintain  its  position  for  some  time.  Among 
other  purposes  for  which  it  is  suited  is  that  of 
growing  in  pots  for  the  winter  and  autumn  decora- 
tion of  the  greenhouse,  where  under  favourable 
conditions  it  will  flower  for  months  together.  For 
this  purpose  the  cuttings  may  be  struck  at  any  time 
during  the  spring  or  summer,  and  the  plants  shifted 
on  as  required.  In  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned variety,  which  has  blossoms  of  a  bright 
scarlet,  there  is  another  double-flowered  kind  with 
yellow  blossoms,  which  forms  a  very  desirable  com- 
panion to  the  other.  Besides  these,  some  of  the 
climbing  Tropseolums,  such  as  the  variety  Ball  of 
Fire,  if  trained  up  a  rafter  or  two  in  a  warm  struc- 
ture, will  yield  a  supply  of  bloom  throughout  the 
winter. — T. 

Xiilium  Harris!. — This  variety  of  L.  longi- 
florum  has  been  the  means  of  considerably  lengthen- 
ing the  Lily  season,  for  it  may  be  forced  into  bloom 
earlier  than  any  of  the  others,  and  the  second  crop, 
which  is  borne  from  August  onward,  extends  the 
blooming  season  till  within  a  couple  of  months  of 
Christmas.  The  only  other  Lily  that  blooms  at  so 
late  a  period  as  L.  Harrisi  is  the  Himalayan  L. 
neilgherrense,  which  will  produce  an  occasional 
blossom  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the 
Neilgherry  Lily  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate,  while 
L.  Harrisi  both  grows  and  increases  rapidly.  Where 
this  Lily  is  grown  in  pots  and  flowered  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  they  should  (if  autumn 
blooms  are  desired)  after  blooming  be  as  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering,  &c.,  as 
before.  Then  when  fresh  stems  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  old  one,  it  (the  old  stem)  should  be 
cut  down  nearly  to  the  soil  and  the  young  growth 
encouraged  as  far  as  possible.  Even  then  the 
second  crop  will  be  much  weaker  than  the  first,  but 
still  a  few  blooms  of  the  tube-flowered  Lily  are  es- 
pecially valuable  about  the  month  of  October,  and 
at  this  season  they  retain  their  freshness  much 
longer  than  is  the  case  when  they  bloom  about 
midsummer.  Where  bulbs  of  L.  Harrisi  are  re- 
quired for  early  flowering  they  should  be  potted 
without  delay,  though  in  the  case  of  those  wanted 
later  on  the  potting  of  them  may  be  put  off  yet  a 
little  longer  if  the  buds  are  stiU  dormant.  When 
potted  those  that  are  intended  for  blooming  as 
early  as  possible  should  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse. 


and  when  well  above  ground,  say  about  Christmas, 
a  little  additional  heat  will  be  of  service.  L. 
Harrisi  is  of  American  origin,  and  every  year  im- 
mense numbers  of  it  are  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  States. — H.  P. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  AUIUMN. 

Although  a  good  many  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  are  benefited  by  being  placed  in  the  open  air 
for  a  few  weeks  in  summer,  it  does  them  harm 
when  they  are  left  out  too  long.  Eirly  autumn 
frosts  and  drenching  rains  do  them  a  considerable 
amount  of  injury.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  any 
particular  time  when  the  plants  should  be  taken 
under  cover,  as  much  depends  upon  the  weather. 
Generally  the  middle  of  September  is  the  latest 
time  that  they  should  be  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
If  the  weather  is  stormy  the  plants  will  be  better 
under  cover,  or  there  is  a  danger  of  the  soil  becom- 
ing so  saturated  with  moisture  as  to  be  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  plants.  Those  that  have 
been  recently  potted  will  suffer  greatly.  Such 
delicately  rooted  plants  as  Heaths  and  Epacris 
should  have  the  first  attention,  because  in  an  ave- 
rage season  the  weather  is  so  unsettled  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  leave  them  out  of  doors  after  the  end  of 
August.  The  next  to  have  attention  should  be  the 
Chorozemas,  Correas,  Croweas,  Eriostemons, 
Mitrarias,  and  Pimeleas.  These  are  delicate-rooted 
plants,  and  the  young  growth  is  tender,  and  any 
excess  of  moisture  to  the  roots,  or  exposure  of  the 
young  growth  to  a  low  temperature,  may  end 
disastrously.  Azaleas  suffer  more  from  a  low  tem- 
perature than  many  people  think.  I  know  of  a 
good  collection  of  well-grown  specimen  plants  that 
had  nearly  all  their  flower  buds  killed  by  frost  on 
Sept.  IS,  1886  ;  yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  collec- 
tions of  greenhouse  plants  in  the  open  air  after  that 
date.  When  they  are  obliged  to  remain  out,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  some  protection  ready  at  hand  to 
afford  the  needful  shelter.  A  covering  of  tiffany  or 
canvas  would  be  suflicient  to  protect  them  from 
slight  frost.  Coronillas,  Genistas,  and  Habrotham- 
nus  are  perhaps  the  hardiest  of  greenhouse  plants 
that  are  usually  placed  in  the  open  air,  but  it  is  not 
good  practice  to  expose  even  these  too  long.  Seeing 
that  the  plants  have  been  continually  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  weeks,  when  taken  indoors  the  house 
should  not  be  closed  for  a  time.  For  the  flrst  week 
at  least  the  whole  of  the  ventilators  should  be  left 
open  night  and  day.  After  that  time,  the  amount 
of  air  given  must  be  gradually  reduced  until  the 
usual  routine  of  the  winter  treatment  is  arrived  at. 
Owing  to  the  peculiarly  exceptional  season,  with  its 
absence  of  sunshine  and  moisture-laden  atmosphere, 
the  condition  of  greenhouse  plants  that  have  been 
exposed  is  unsatisfactory.  They  have  made  less 
growth,  and  it  is  not  so  well  ripened  as  it  should  be. 
The  question  of  housing  them  earlier  than  usual,  in 
view  of  a  continuation  of  the  same  weather,  is  there- 
fore an  important  one,  demanding  attention  by 
those  who  have  choice  plants  under  their  charge. 
By  a  judicious  course  of  treatment,  much  may  be 
done  to  harden  and  mature  the  growth,  which  is 
now  more  succulent  than  is  desirable.  Looking  at 
the  present  condition  of  the  plants  and  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  summer,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  present  time  is  not  too  early  to  get  the 
stock  under  cover. — Field. 


Tydeeas  in  bloom.— The  blossoms  of  these 
beautiful,  but  quaintly  marked  gesneraceous  plants 
always  attract  attention  at  whatever  season  they 
are  produced;  but  at  no  time  are  they  more  valu- 
able than  during  the  autumn  months,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  a  difficult  matter  to  have  them  in  bloom 
at  that  time.  To  ensure  this,  the  cuttings  should 
be  put  in  or  the  seed  sown  early  in  spring,  and  the 
young  plants  encouraged  to  grow  freely.  At  the 
same  time  they  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  during  the  summer  an  ordinary  garden  frame 
will  suit  them.  The  resrdt  of  this  will  be  that  by 
August  the  plants  are  just  in  a  condition  to  flower 
if  given  additional  heat,  so  that  they  may  be  gradu- 
ally shifted  into  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate 
home  or  cool  end  of  the  stove,  when  the  blooms 
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will  rapidly  open  and  a  display  be  maintained  for 
some  time. ,^  As  they  are  rather  shallow  rooting 
plants,  good  drainage  must  be  ensured  when  pot- 
ting the  TjdKas.— T. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Gbbenhouse. — Hebbaceous  Calceolaeias. — 
HerbacBous  Calceolarias  that  have  been  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  August  will  now  be  large  enough  for 
pricking  off.  They  may  either  be  put  at  once  singly 
into  small  pots  or  shallow  boxes  and  allowed  to 
get  larger  before  being  potted.  By  putting  them 
into  boxes  for  a  time  the  plants  will  grow  faster  than 
in  pots,  and  they  will  require  less  attention  in 
watering.  If  boxes  are  used  the  soil  must  be 
free  and  open,   so  that  when  the  plants  require 


once  put  into  pots  and  wintered  in  a  greenhouse  they 
should  be  stood  on  a  front  stage  or  a  shelf  over  the 
path,  with  some  moisture-holding  material  tor  the 
pots  to  be  on,  as  Calceolarias  do  not  like  anything  ap- 
proaching a  dry  atmosphere.  It  is  necessary  to  see 
that  the  plants  are  quite  free  from  aphides,  which 
it  present  will  soon  destroy  the  bottom  leaves,  after 
the  loss  of  which  their  appearance  is  spoilt.  When 
these  troublesome  insects  appear,  it  is  best  to  dip 
the  plants  whilst  they  are  small,  as  the  leaves  under 
which  the  aphides  take  shelter  lie  so  close  to  the 
soU  that  to  reach  them  it  often  requires  the  fumi- 
gation to  be  more  severe  than  the  foliage  will  bear. 
Shrubby  Calceolaeias. — The  flowers  of  the 
shrubby  sorts  of  Calceolaria  are  not  so  showy  as 
those  of  the  herbaceous  varieties,  and  there  is  much 
less  variety    of    colour  amongst   them ;    but    the 


Wistaria  sinensis  on  an  archway.     (Sec  p.  3/2.) 


potting  they  can  be  lifted  without  injaring  the 
roots.  If,  however,  the  material  is  heavy,  the  roots 
cannot  be  got  away  from  it  without  being  injured. 
The  loam  should  either  be  sifted  or  broken  finely 
by  hand,  and  leaf-mould  added  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  loam.  Some  rotten  manure  also 
passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve  with  sand  should 
likewise  be  mixed  with  it.  Drain  the  boxes  suffi- 
ciently and  press  the  soil  slightly  down.  Pot  the 
plants  in  about  2.V  inches  apart,  and  give  enough 
water  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  A  low  pit 
that  stands  in  a  light  position,  with  the  means  of 
turning  on  the  heat  necessary  to  exclude  frost,  is 
better  for  the  plants  through  the  winter  than  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  In  the  former  they  will  be 
nearer  the  glass,  which  is  requisite  to  have  this 
section  of  Calceolarias  in  good  condition,  as  if  they 
are  at  all  drawn  it  spoils  them.    If  the  plants  are  at 


shrubby  kinds,  however,  bloom  so  continuously,  that 
this  makes  up  for  their  shortcomings  in  the  indi- 
vidual flowers.  The  yellow-flowered  sorts,  especially 
when  well  managed,  are  among  the  best  of  soft- 
wooded  subjects  for  greenhouse  decoration.  Cut- 
tings should  now  be  put  in  ;  they  do  best  in  a  cold 
frame  with  enough  covering  to  keep  them  from 
being  frozen.  Put  them  in  light  sandy  soil,  so  that 
when  they  require  potting  off  they  can  be  taken  up 
with  their  roots  entire.  Give  enough  water  to 
moisten  the  soil  fairly,  and  do  not  admit  so  much 
air  as  to  cause  the  cuttings  to  flag.  Old  examples 
of  the  yellow  shrubby  varieties  make  a  much  finer 
display  than  younger  stock,  and  with  ordinary 
attention  they  will  keep  on  thriving  and  blooming 
profusely  for  a  number  of  years.  Plants  that  have 
been  flowering  during  the  season  should  now  be  cut 
back  freely,  after  which  all  they  require  is  to  be 


stood  where  they  will  get  a  fair  amount  of  light  in  a 
greenhouse  or  pit,  where,  with  enough  water  to 
keep  the  soil  fairly  moist,  they  will  make  fresh 
growth  through  the  winter.  Early  in  spring  the 
plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  have  a 
portion  of  the  old  soil  shaken  away,  giving  them 
pots  2  inches  or  3  inches  larger  than  those  they 
have  before  occupied.  By  potting  once  a  year  in 
this  way  and  keeping  them  free  from  aphides,  they 
may  be  grown  into  dense  bushes  2  feet  or  2^  feet 
through.  They  will  keep  on  flowering  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — These  are  naturally  such 
continuous  bloomers  that  they  will  keep  on  pro- 
ducing flowers  as  long  as  any  growth  is  made  ;  but 
when  the  plants  were  started  early  in  the  year  they 
usually  get  bare  of  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  look 
shabby  by  this  time.  When  in  this  state  it  is  better 
to  withhold  water  so  as  to  help  them  to  go  to  rest. 
As  soon  as  the  tops  die  down  the  bulbs  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  soil  and  put  away  for  the  winter. 
They  may  be  put  in  boxes  and  kept  where  they 
will  be  safe  from  frost.  Before  this  the  tubers 
should  be  kept  quite  dry.  Plants  that  were  started 
later  in  the  spring  and  are  yet  in  fair  blooming 
condition  may  be  kept  going  for  some  weeks 
longer. 

Fuchsias. — Where  there  is  a  roomy  conservatory 
to  keep  furnished,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  big  flowering  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose. During  the  summer  Fuchsias  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  keeping  up  the  display.  Young 
plants  are  preferable  to  old  ones  if,  as  advised, 
the  cuttings  are  struck  in  summer  and  kept  on 
growing  during  the  autumn  and  winter  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.  Plants  that  were  struck 
about  July  and  are  now  in  small  pots  should  be 
moved  into  others  some  two  or  three  sizes  larger. 
Good  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf -mould,  some 
rotten  manure,  and  sand  mixed  with  it,  is  the  best 
material  to  grow  them  in.  The  leading  shoots  may 
be  pinched  out,  as  during  the  dull  season  the  plants 
do  not  branch  so  freely  of  their  own  accord  as  in 
the  spring.  Stand  them  through  the  winter  where 
they  will  get  all  the  light  that  is  available.  Syringe 
overhead  once  a  day ;  it  is  necessary  to  do  this, 
though  red  spider  is  not  so  active  in  winter.  I  have 
known  Fuchsias  that  have  been  managed  in  this 
way  get  badly  affected  with  the  parasite.  If  possible 
the  pots  should  be  stood  on  some  damp  material. 
This  will  not  only  tend  to  keep  the  plants  free  from 
insects,  but  will  materially  assist  their  growth.  Old 
Fuchsias  that  have  been  flowering  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  should  now  be  kept  so  far 
short  of  water  as  to  cause  them  to  partially  shed 
their  leaves,  after  which  they  may  be  cut  close  in. 
The  side  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  three  or  four 
joints,  and  the  leading  stem  reduced  to  half  its 
length.  They  can  then  be  put  away  for  the  winter 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  in 
a  dark  place,  the  soil  should  be  quite  dry,  so  as  to 
discourage  all  growth,  but  if  a  corner  in  a  house  or 
pit  can  be  spared  for  them  where  they  will  have  a 
moderate  amount  of  light,  the  soil  may  be  kept  in  a 
half  moist  state. 

Stove.— EucHAKis  amazonica.— Plants  of  this 
Eucharis  that  have  made  good  growth  since  they 
flowered  may  now  be  prepared  for  blooming  early  in 
the  new  year  by  keeping  them  comparatively  dry  at 
the  roots  for  a  few  weeks,  and  subjecting  them  to 
less  heat.  From  four  to  six  weeks'  treatment 
of  this  kind  will  usually  suffice  to  induce  them 
to  bloom,  when  they  are  again  given  more  heat  and 
the  roots  well  moistened.  In  some  cases  growers  of 
this  plant  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  flower 
freely,  even  when  the  course  above  advised  is  fol- 
lowed. It  is  not  unlikely  that  when  the  plants  re- 
fuse to  produce  flowers  after  undergoing  a  brief 
rest ,  in  the  way  described,  the  reduction  in  heat 
and  moisture  is  made  at  a  time  when  they  are  in 
full  growth,  that  is  when  they  have  a  number  of 
young  leaves  that  are  only  partially  formed.  When 
in  this  state  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  give  a  full  crop  of  flowers.  There  is  another 
method  of  getting  Eucharis  to  bloom  that  I  have 
never  known  fail  when  the  plants  are  fairly  strong 
and  io  good  condition,  and  this  is  to  turn  them 
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oat  of  the  pots,  shake  all  the  soil  away  and  repot  in 
new  materiaL  When  any  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  getting  them  to  flower  and  there 
happens  to  be  a  good  stock  of  specimens,  a  few 
might  be  treated  in  this  manner,  but  I  should  not 
recommend  too  many  being  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  there  is 
naturally  less  disposition  in  most  things  to  move 
freely  after  being  disturbed.  When  large  examples 
are  treated  (in  this  way  it  is  best  to  reduce  their 
size,  separating  the  largest  bulbs  from  the  smaller 
ones,  and  putting  the  whole  into  smaller  pots. 
Another  word  of  warning  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  those  who  have  a  healthy  stock  of  E.  ama- 
zonica,  that  is,  to  avoid  adding  to  it  by  the  intro- 
duction of  plants  either  of  the  old  kind  or  the 
newer  sorts  that  have  lately  been  introduced. 
Though  the  added  plants  may  appear  healthy  and 
free  from  the  mite,  there  is  no  certainty  of  their 
being  so.  To  anyone  who  has  a  large  demand  for 
this  favourite  flower,  it  is  a  severe  loss  to  have 
their  stock  affected  with  the  disease,  as  it  is  well- 
nigh  incurable,  to  say  nothing  about  the  trouble  and 
vexation  attending  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
pest.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Ama- 
ryllises are  affected  with  the  mite  similarly  to 
Euoharis  ;  consequently,  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
keep  clear  of  affected  plants  of  these  bulbs. 

FiBEOUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS.  —  Many  fine  va- 
rieties of  this  section  of  Begonias  that  have  ap- 
peared in  recent  years  will  flower  almost  continu- 
ously in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer  so  long  as 
they  have  enough  warmth  to  keep  them  growing. 
Amongst  the  best  for  winter  blooming  may  be 
named  Ascotensis,  Carrieri,  multiflora,  nndulata, 
Dreigi,  nitida,  and  semperflorens.  If  a  sufficient 
stock  of  any  or  all  of  these  kinds  was  propa- 
gated in  spring,  and  has  since  had  the  required 
attention,  with  enough  pot  room  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  freely,  and  occasional  stopping,  they 
will  now  be  nice  specimens,  and  will  afford  quanti- 
ties of  flowers  if  kept  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. The  plants  should  be  stood  sufficiently  near 
the  glass  to  have  the  growth  sturdy  and  short- 
jointed.  T.  B. 


Books. 


THE      NATIONAL      CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY'S  NEW  CATALOGUE. 
If  there  were  any  necessity  to  produce  evidence 
as  to  the  vitality  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  or  spirit  of  enterprise  for  which 
it  has,  not  undeservedly,  gained  a  reputation 
in  the  horticultural  world,  the  contents  of  the 
schedule  for  the  current  year,  and  the  revised 
edition  of  its  official  catalogue,  recently  published, 
would  in  themselves  be  conclusive.  To  anyone  who 
has  watched  the  increase  of  the  ardour  in  Chry- 
santhemum culture  during  the  past  ten  years  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  to  find  that  so 
universal  a  favourite  cannot  boast  of  anything 
approaching  the  name  of  a  literature.  Beyond  a 
score  of  unimportant  pamphlets  in  which  the 
authors,  whose  very  names  are  almost  forgotten, 
have  been  content  to  discourse  upon  a  few  simple  cul- 
tural details,  and  that  in  the  briefest  manne  i  possible, 
nothing  has  yet  appeared  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
book,  unless  we  reserve  and  except  the  works  of 
Mr.  John  Salter,  Mr.  Barbidge,  and  Mr.  Molyneux. 
And  this  is  all  the  more  incomprehensible  when  it  is 
remembered  that  at  no  period  of  its  history  has  the 
Chrysanthemum  been  grown  so  extensively  or  with 
the  same  degree  of  excellence  and  success  as  now. 
The  appearance  therefore  of  any  new  claimant  for 
public  favour  in  the  bibliographical  part  of  the 
subject  must  consequently  prove  welcome  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  growing  community,  and  especially 
coming  from  such  a  source. 

Upwards  of  seven  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  proceed  with  the  compilation 
of  a  new  edition  of  its  catalogue.  The  work,  judging 
by  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken,  has  been  great 
and  probably  tedious,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  now  presented  is  not  so  much  a  revised  edition 


of  the  old  catalogue  as  it  is  an  entirely  remodelled 
work.  The  present  issue  is  the  third  of  its  kind 
and  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Of  the  first  little  need  be  said.  It  was  not  received 
with  that  amount  of  satisfaction  anticipated  by  its 
compilers,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 

With  the  second  issue  of  the  society's  catalogue, 
which  was  published  about  this  time  two  years  ago, 
the  case  was  rather  different.  It  was  creditably 
prepared  and  tolerably  accurate  in  most  of  its 
details,  and  although  it  was  subjected  to  a  lively 
and  even  acrimonious  share  of  criticism  in  certain 
quarters,  the  time  was  not  long  before  its  good 
points  become  manifest,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  was  as  trustworthy  a  Chrysanthemum 
catalogue  as  had  ever  appeared  np  to  the  time  of 
its  publication. 

What  the  present  edition  will  achieve  in  the  way 
of  success,  time,  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
use  it,  alone  can  tell.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  there  is  more  than  a  remote  probability 
of  its  becoming  generally  regarded  as  the  standard 
of  Chrysanthemum  orthography  and  general  in- 
formation. And  this  good  opinion  is  j  astified  because 
the  present  production  is  not  the  result  of  the 
necessarily  limited  experience  of  a  few,  but  is  the 
joint  work  of  a  number  of  eminent  Chrysanthemum 
specialists  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impracticable  to  atttmpt 
to  give  the  contents  in  an  article  like  this.  There 
are  sixty-five  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  with- 
out reckoning  the  preface,  in  which  is  given  an 
account  of  the  procedure  adopted  in  preparing  the 
work  for  the  press.  Immediately  following  the 
preface  it  has  very  properly  been  deemed  advisable 
to  set  forth  the  names  of  all  those  persons  who 
have  assisted  in  the  work.  A  perusal  of  this  list  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  so  far  as  efficient  aid 
was  concerned  no  stone  has  been  left  unturned  to 
secure  it. 

A  concise  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum comes  next,  and  then  we  have  the  selected 
lists  of  the  best  exhibition  varieties  grouped  in 
their  several  sections.  The  premier  position  is,  of 
course,  occupied  by  the  incurved.  There  are  eighty 
varieties  fully  described  under  this  heading,  and 
the.chief  characteristics  of  the  section  occupy  a'para- 
graph  immediately  preceding  the  list.  The  most 
noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  the  incurved 
flowers  is  the  age  of  the  leading  varieties;  they  are 
nearly  all  of  many  years  standing.  The  most 
modern  are  Bronze  Qaeen,  Perle  Precieuse,  Charles 
Gibson,  Lord  Eversley,  and  Mrs.  Norman  Davis. 
Without  these  and  a  few  others  distributed  during 
the  present  decade  the  first  section  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  flowers  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old. 

In  section  3,  which  embraces  the  Japanese,  the 
converse  is  forcibly  demonstrated.  The  number  is 
about  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  list,  but  it  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  novelties.  Nearly  all  the  selected 
Japanese  varieties  are  of  so  recent  introduction, 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  a  score 
which  were  in  general  cultivation  ten  years  ago. 
Indeed,  so  very  apparent  is  the  newness  of  fome 
that  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  votes  recorded 
in  their  favour  must  have  been  given  not  on  the 
strength  of  the  voter's  experience,  but  from  hearsay. 

Five  of  Messrs.  Laing's  seedlings  and  nine  of 
Messrs.  Cannell's  novelties  have  succeeded  in  find- 
ing a  place.  Dake  of  Berwick  and  Mr.  Gamar,  two 
new  varieties  of  Dfilaux's,  which  scarcely  had  had 
time  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  general  body  of 
cultivators,  also  appear  in  this  list. 

The  experimental  subdivision  of  those  Japanese 
kinds  henceforth  to  be  classified  as  reflexed  Japa- 
nese forms  section  3.  The  varieties  of  this  character 
are  still  admissible  in  the  ordinary  Japanese  classes, 
but  where  they  are  specially  stipulated  for  tiie 
names  here  given  will  be  a  useful  guide.  There  is 
some  likelihood  that  this  section  will  require  re- 
construction before  long,  as  if  Elaine  is  to  be  the 
accepted  type,  some  forms  now  enumerated  must 
eventually  be  expunged. 

Sections  4  and  5  contain  the  ordinary  reflexed 
and  the  old-fashioned  large  Anemones  respectively. 


The  names  in  each  list  are  mostly  well  known  with 
just  a  few  new  comers. 

The  next  division— Japanese  Anemones — makes 
up  section  6.  Fourteen  sorts  are  described.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  have  made  up  a  board  of  twelve  blooms 
in  eight  or  nine  varieties,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
this  modem  race  hitherto  designated  "hybrid" 
slowly  increase  in  numbers.  They  are  very  quaint, 
and  at  present  wanting  in  colour. 

Pompons  form  section  7.  Pompon  Anemones 
section  8. 

After  each  of  the  sections  shorter  select  lists  of 
good  varieties  are  furnished  in  the  order  of  merit 
determined  by  the  number  of  votes,  the  best  indi- 
cation, as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface  of  their 
general  value. 

The  concluding  sections  9  and  10  are  devoted  to 
early  and  late  flowering  sorts,  and  these  complete 
what  may  be  termed  the  first  part  of  the  catalogue. 
Up  to  this  point  the  mode  of  description  is,  name 
of  the  flower,  raiser,  date,  synonym,  colour,  size, 
season,  habit  and  occasionally  origin.  The  kinds 
most  suitable  for  growing  as  specimen  plants  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk,  and  throughout  the  lists 
numbers  are  consecutively  attached  to  the  names  of 
the  flowers,  so  that  growers  may  number  their  tallies 
to  correspond  instead  of  writing  the  names.  A 
convenience  of  this  nature  is  too  apparent  to  need 
justification. 

From  page  32  to  the  end  is  an  alphabetical  list 
of  Chrysanthemums  of  aU  kinds,  but  in  this  the 
system  adopted  in  describing  them  differs  from  the 
preceding.  The  names  of  the  flowers,  the  section 
to  which  they  belong,  and  brief  indications  of  col- 
our are  here  considered  sufficient.  At  a  rough 
computation  there  must  be  over  2000  varieties 
catalogued,  inclusive  of  synonyms  and  cross  refer- 
ences. It  will  be  a  convenient  catalogue  to  consult 
in  cases  of  rare  or  unknown  sorts  turning  up.  The 
revisers  have  only  acted  rightly  in  excluding  any 
sorts  which  may  be  of  doubtful  or  unknown  classi- 
fication, and  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  to 
apologise  tor  excluding  the  new  Chrysanthemums  of 
the  present  year  until  they  are  known  to  be  distinct. 

Typographically,  the  work  is  executed  in  a  neat 
and  satisfactory  manner,  although  it  may  be 
noticed  that  some  of  the  accented  vowels  are  of  a 
different  fount  from  the  rest.  Cheysaijth. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  FKUIT  SHOW. 
Oct.  11  TO  13. 
Fruit  is  poor  everywhere  this  season ;  it  is  under 
the  average  in  size,  badly  coloured,  rough,  and  often 
specked.  Our  reports,  gathered  from  every  part  of 
these  islands,  told  us  this,  and  it  was  also  evident 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  held  from  Oct.  11 
to  13.  We  missed  the  brilliantly -coloured  and 
splendidly-developed  fruits  so  marked  in  1887 ;  but 
though  the  Pears  were,  as  arule,  wretchedly  small  and 
rough,  amongst  the  larger  kinds  of  kitchen  Apples 
were  some  surprisingly  fine  specimens.  It  would 
be  hard  to  eclipse  the  magnificent  fruits  of  the  va- 
riety Emperor  Alexander  put  up  by  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  even  in  the  best 
of  seasons.  Such  varieties  as  Peasgood's  Non- 
such were  also  excellent  for  finish,  size,  and 
smoothness. 

The  fiirst  prize  for  the  best  exhibition  of  Apples 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. 
It  was  an  excellent  collection  of  fruits,  espe- 
cially of  such  kinds  as  Cox's  Pomona;  Tyler^s 
Kernel,  a  fine,  well-shaped,  and  handsome  fruit 
resembling  a  conical  Blenheim  ;  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Yorkshire  Beauty,  conspicuous  for  its  beautiful  flush 
of  crimson;  Red  Astrachan,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Jefferson's,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Irish  Peach.  Here- 
ford Apples  also  carried  off  the  second  prize,  Mr. 
John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington,  coming 
second,  though  very  little,  if  anything,  in  front  of 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.     In  Mr.  Watkins'  col- 
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lection  were  excellent  frnits  of  Loddington,  Sack, 
an  Apple  of  exceedingly  brilliant  colour ;  Crimson 
Costard,  a  notable  Herefordshire  variety ;  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Worcester  Pearmain,  College 
Apple,  fine  for  colour,  but  of  its  quality  we  cannot 
speak ;  Gravenstein,  and  Lord  Derby.  The  best 
Apples  from  Maidstone  were  The  Queen,  an  Apple 
that  is  coming  more  to  the  front ;  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, already  referred  to ;  Schoolmaster,  a  medium 
sized,  conical,  and  excellent  kitchen  sort ;  and  Lady 
Sudeley,  brilliant  crimson  and  yellow.  The  best  six 
Apples  came  from  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  gardener  to 
Mr.  T.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone, 
amongst  them  being  fruits  of  The  Qaeen,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Jefferson's,  and  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  an 
Apple  that  is  poor  this  season,  though  famous  last 
season  for  its  lovely  crimson  colouring.  A  word  of 
praise  must  also  be  said  for  Mr.  A.  Waterman's 
twenty-four  Apples.  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith  showed 
the  finest  twelve. 

Pears  we  can  scarcely  say  a  good  word  for.  Some 
of  the  larger  varieties,  as  Daohesse  d'Acgonl6me, 
were  of  average  merit,  but  the  fruits  had  very 
little  finish,  colour,  or  size.  Mr.  James  Butler, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Thomas,  Orchard  Lane 
Gardens,  Sittingboume,  had  the  best  exhibition 
of  Pears,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  fruits  were  far  better  than  those  generally 
shown.  Mr.  Butler  is  famous  for  his  skill  in  Pear 
culture,  and  his  fruits  of  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Prevost,  green,  flushed  with  red  ;  St.  Michael  Arch- 
ange,  a  fruit  of  intense  crimson  colouring ;  Bishop's 
Thumb,  Napoleon,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Dachesse 
d'AngoulCme,  and  Brockworth  Park  were  remark- 
ably good  for  the  season.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  of  Crawley,  were  second,  and  the  best  fruits 
exhibited  were  those  of  Beurre  Hardy,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uocle,  and  Brown  Beurie.  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith 
had  the  finest  twelve  dishes  of  Pears,  exhibiting  in 
excellent  character  Pitmaston  Dachess,  Beurr^ 
Bachelier,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Doyenne  Bous- 
soch,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurrfi  Saperfin,  and 
Darondeau.  The  well-flavoured  and  handsome 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  was  the  best  exhibit  in 
Mr.  W.  H.  Chisholm's  collection  of  twelve  dishes. 
In  the  classes  for  Pears  and  Apples  especially  there 
were  many  exhibitors,  showing  that  the  interest  in 
exhibitions  of  this  kind  is  as  keen  as  ever. 

An  interesting  class  was  for  a  collection  of  dessert 
fruit,  the  prizes  being  offered  by  the  Veitch  Memorial 
trustees,  and  here  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  showed  his  marked  skill  in 
fruit  culture.  The  bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes  were  fault- 
less, and  almost  as  much  may  be  said  for  the  other 
fruits.  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  Longleat,  was  second,  showing  good  fruits  of 
the  Magnum  Bonum  Plum. 

This  is  the  finest  season  we  have  had  for  years  for 
vegetables,  and  we  naturally  expected  an  excellent 
show,  nor  were  we  disappointed.  The  produce  in 
the  first  prize  exhibits  was  of  splendid  quality,  es- 
pecially the  Brussels  Sprouts  and  vegetables  of 
similar  character.  We  can  scarcely  see  the  useful- 
ness in  devoting  three  classes  to  Gourds.  They  are 
p'oturesque,  sometimes  ornamental,  but  more  often 
exceedingly  grotesque  and  ugly.  One  class,  we 
should  think,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  things  of 
very  little  utility. 

The  finest  show  of  vegetables  was  made  by 
Mr.  A.  Waterman,  who  had  splendidly  grown  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds;  and  in  competition  for  the 
Tamer  Memorial  prizes  offered  for  twelve  dishes, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  was  the  most  successful.  For 
twelve  dishes,  Mr.  W.  Pope,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Newbury,  was  first.  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  collection  of  vegetables,  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett, 
Cole  Hatch  Farm,  Amersham,  winning  the  first 
prize,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  second.  Special 
prizes  were  also  offered  by  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  of  Bed- 
ford. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  com- 
prised an  excellent  collection  of  Potatoes,  including 
tubers  of  Stachys  tuberifcra  from  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  of  Reading.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  and  J.  Laing  and  Co.  had  double 


and  single  flowered  Begonias,  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Co.  also  showed  a  collection  of  fruits  from 
trees  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock.  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  and  Co.  exhibited  splendid  frnits  of  The 
Queen,  Pott's  Seedling,  Schoolmaster,  Grenadier, 
and  other  notable  Apples.  Bramley's  Seedling,  a 
variety  well  spoken  of,  was  shown  in  its  true  cha- 
racter by  Mr.  H.  Merry  weather,  Southwell.  Mr.  W. 
Taylor,  Hampton,  had  excellent  fruits  of  The  Queen, 
Schoolmaster,  and  other  varieties. 

Conference. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  fruit  show  a  meeting  was 
held  to  inaugurate  the  British  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  the  outcome  of  the  fruit  conference  held 
on  September  8,  the  rules,  &c.,  of  which  were  pub- 
lished recently  in  The  Gakdbn.  There  was  a  good 
attendance,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Francis 
Rivers,  who  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said  : 
"  One  of  the  aims  of  the  association  would  be  to 
place  pomology  in  the  rank  it  should  rccupy  as  a 
science  of  high  economic  value,  instead  of  being  re- 
garded as  harmless  and  rather  twaddling.  Other 
objects  of  the  society  would  be  to  invite  discussion, 
to  hear  papers  read,  and  to  organise  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  that  a  special 
knowledge  of  pomology  might  be  diffused  as  widely 
as  possible,  and  intending  planters  furnished  with 
information  which  would  lead  to  success  instead  of 
failure."  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  committee  for  the 
establishment  of  the  association,  referred  to  a  state- 
ment lately  published  to  the  effect  that  nurserymen 
as  a  rule  grew  H'J  "  rogues  "  to  one  good  fruit  tree  ; 
this  was  absolutely  false,  and  he  said  he  could  give 
several  instances  in  which  nurserymen,  by  persis- 
tently "hammering  away,"  had  induced  people  to 
grow  finer  varieties  of  fruit.  A  paper  on  "  Profit- 
able Fruit  Farming"  was  read  by  Mr  J.  Wright, 
and  also  one  on  the  "  Practical  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation "  by  Mr.  D.  Tallerman.  About  ninety 
members  have  so  far  been  enrolled. 


FRUIT  CONFERENCE  AT  CHISWICK. 
This  is  an  age  of  conferences  of  all  kinds.  The 
greatest  stir  has  been  in  the  fruit  world,  and  the 
keen  enthusiasm  displayed  by  growers  throughout 
the  country  ought  to  bear  useful  results,  as  much 
practical  information  has  been  tendered  on  what 
ought  to  be  a  profitable  and  well-worked  British 
industry.  Readers  of  The  Garden  need  not  be 
told  that  our  fruit  culture  is  deplorably  bad,  as 
this  has  often  been  pointed  out,  and  the  lists  of 
Apples  and  Pears  that  have  been  published  and 
will  be  improved  upon  have  been  to  assist  in 
placing  matters  on  a  sound  basis.  Much  has  also 
been  done  by  conferences,  and  the  one  now  being 
held  at  Chiswick  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all. 
Those  who  have  an  interest  in  fruit  will  remember 
the  great  congress  of  18S3,  when  much  useful  work 
was  accomplished  in  correcting  the  nomenclature, 
which  we  need  scarcely  add  was  then  almost  hope- 
lessly confused.  The  present  conference  is  based 
on  similar  lines,  with  the  addition  that  papers  are 
read  by  leading  fruit  growers,  which  was  not  the 
case  in  1883.  On  this  occasion  also  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  committee  not  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  every  variety  of  Apples  and  Pears  in 
cultivation,  as  at  the  last  congress,  but  fruits  that 
are  contidered  thoroughly  worthy  of  culture.  Much 
of  the  nomenclature  has  been  revised,  so  this 
exhibition  will  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  fruit 
culture  in  this  country.  We  have  here  the  finest 
varieties,  not  an  assortment  of  every  kind,  whether 
good  or  bad.  The  spacious  conservatory,  illustrated 
in  The  Garden  of  March  .'1,  1883,  presents  the 
same  brilliant  appearance  as  it  did  on  that  interest- 
ing occasion,  and  .although  the  display  does  not 
exceed  that  of  the  lirst  congress,  yet  there  are 
thousands  of  dishes  and  about  one  hundred 
exhibitors.  It  would  scarcely  be  credited  that  this 
is  one  of  the  poorest  fruit  seasons  on  record  from  a 
glance  at  this  exhibition,  but  a  closer  inspection 
tells  us  that  many  of  the  fruits  are  under  sized, 
specked  and  rough.  But  though  there  are  bad 
examples,  there  are  many  f  urprisingly  good  dishes  ; 
so  fair,  fresh,  and  unspotted  are  some  of  the  fruits. 


that  we  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  samples 
grown  under  glass.  If  such  is  the  case,  this  fact 
ought  to  be  noted  on  the  label,  so  as  not  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  are  from  the  open  ground.  In 
many  instances  the  fruits  are  well  labelled,  the 
stock,  quality  of  the  variety  and  other'particulars 
being  given.  This  is  an  excellent  method,  and  we 
wish  all  would  adopt  it,  not  only  at  a  representative 
exhibition  like  this,  but  also  at  every  show  of  the 
kind  that  is  held. 

The  conference  commenced  on  Tuesday,  and  was 
opened  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The  main  ex- 
hibition, comprising  solely  Apples,  was  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  here  are  very  large  collections  from 
all  parts  of  England.  They  are  not  arranged,  as  on 
the  previous  occasion,  in  counties,  but  in  clasfcs. 
One  of  the  most  useful  is  for  twenty-four  varieties 
best  adapted  to  the  exhibitor's  district.  It  is  notice- 
able in  looking  through  the  collections  that  the 
French  Paradise  stock  is  coming  into  greater  use. 
No  better  example  of  its  thorough  usefulness  could 
have  been  had  than  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswick.  The  trees  were  over-weighted 
with  fruit,  and  the  quality  of  the  productions  can 
be  judged  of  from  the  specimens  exhibited.  This 
dwarf  stock  has  been  frequently  recommended  in 
The  Garden,  and  will,  we  feel  sure,  take  precedence 
to  a  great  extent  over  others. 

The  largest  class  for  Apples  is  that  for  fifty  va- 
rieties most  woithy  of  culture,  and  there  are  about 
twenty-five  exhibitors,  comprising  most  of  the  lead- 
ing fruit  growers.  In  such  a  season  as  this  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  what  varieties  show  up  well,  and 
these  are,  judging  from  the  present  exhibition,  the 
large-fruited  kitchen  Apples  of  the  Keswick  Codlin 
type.  The  dessert  varieties,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  below  the  mark,  though  we  could  note  a  few 
instances  that  prove  exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  has  a  remark- 
ably good  display  of  clean  fruits,  and  samples  of 
the  old  Ribston  Pippin,  and  the  delicately  flavoured 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
eclipse.  There  are  also  fruits  of  the  American 
variety  King  of  Tompkins  County,  an  Apple  as 
here  presented  of  large  size,  brilliant  colour,  and  ex- 
ceedingly handsome.  There  is  generally  an  absence 
of  colour  in  the  fruit  this  season — a  natural  result 
of  a  dull,  miserable  summer.  But  the  Hereford 
Apples,  and  especially  those  of  Mr.  J.  Watkins, 
are  extremely  well  coloured,  especially  a  dish  of 
Crimson  Costard  variety,  that  does  well  in  Hereford, 
and  is  said  to  possess  sterling  merits  for  the  kitchen. 
It  is  large,  smooth,  conical,  and  strikingly  hand- 
some. The  variety  Emperor  Alexander  is  conspi- 
cuous everywhere,  but  none  are  better  than  the  re- 
markable specimens  of  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  and  as 
shown  here  we  have  the  beauty  of  this  lovely  Apple 
in  perfection.  Excellent  collections  come  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea;  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell, 
The  Gardens,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset;  R.  A'eitcb, 
Exeter ;  Dickson's,  of  Chester ;  C.  Turner,  of 
Slough;  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross;  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt ;  T.  Bunyard,  Ashford;  J.  Cheal, 
Crawley;  H.  Lane,  Berkhampstead ;  Charles  Lee, 
Hammersmith ;  and  C.  G.  Slater,  Exeter.  The  same 
varieties  occur  repeatedly  as  the  best  in  the  several 
collections.  Ccx's  Pomona  is  generally  of  fair 
merit,  so  is  the  handsome  Cellini,  and  also  the  de- 
licious Fearn's  Pippin.  There  are  few  bad  dishes 
of  Lord  Suffield,  but  the  fruits  of  Blenheim  Orange, 
also  those  of  Ribston  Pippin,  a  variety  that  seems 
on  the  decline,  are  generally  small.  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  is  exceedingly  fine,  though  not  so  large  as 
in  1883,  when  its  size  and  beauty  were  so  marked. 
Worcester  Pearmain  was  naturally  the  brightest  of 
all,  as  it  seems  to  suffer  little  from  an  absence  of 
sun,  while  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  was,  as  a  rule, 
surprisingly  good.  Such  large-fruited  kinds  as 
Warner's  King,  Grenadier,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
shown  in  exceedingly  line  character  by  Messrs.  H. 
Lane ;  Pott's  Seedling,  Flower  of  Kent,  Gloria 
llundi,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Golden  Spire,  Stone's, 
Manks  Codlin,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty  were  as  fine 
as  we  have  ever  seen  them,  even  in  the  best  of 
seasons. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  best  adapted 
to  the  -exhibitors'  districts  there  were  some  ad- 
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mirable  collections,  the  number  of  exhibits  being 
about  twenty-five.    Several  kiuds  included  in  The 
Gabden  lists  predominated,  but  there  were  many 
poor  fruits  which  ought  to  be  thrust  out  as  worth- 
less.   There  are  many  better  Apples  than  some  of 
those  shown.     Duchess  of   Oldenburg,  Ecklinvil'e 
Seedling,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Golden  Spire,  York- 
shire Beauty,  Stone's,  Lord  Suffield,  and  most  of 
those  enumerated  above  were  included.     There  are 
some  very  fine  fruits  also  in  the  class  for  six  and 
twelve  varieties  of  both  cooking  and  dessert  Apples, 
and  practical  information  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
classes,  in  which  the  fruits  shown  must  be  from 
certain  kinds  of  trees  as  cordons,  &o.    A  most  in- 
teresting class  is  for  new,  recently  introduced,  or 
little  known  varieties  of  merit,  and  here  we  can 
tingle  out  some  Apples  that  will  be  the  varieties  of 
the  future.     Such  a  dessert  Apple  as  Lady  Sudelej 
is   coming  to  the  front.     Bismarck,  an   excellent 
cooking  variety,  is  an  acquisition,  and  the  many 
fine  samples  of    the  Schoolmaster    variety    show 
this    to    be   an    Apple   that    we    onght    to    know 
more  of;   Pott's  Seedling,  a    yellow,  conical  and 
excellent     cooking    kind,     and    The    Queen,    are 
also  worthy  of    mention,  especially    the   last    cf 
the  two,   which  is  as  handsome  and  smooth  as 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  the  fruits  of  Messrs.  Saltmarsh, 
Chelmsford,  showing  brilliant  colouring.    Domino, 
yellow,  spotted  with  grey  russet;  Lord  Grosvenor,a 
handsome  Apple  of  the  character  of  Lord  Suffield  ; 
Sandringham,  a  fairly  well-known  variety,  with  a 
smooth  skin  and  regular  shape,  well  suited  for  the 
kitchen ;    Tyler's    Kernel,    excellent    everywhere ; 
Bramley's  Seedling,  King  of  Tcmkins  County,  and 
Niton  House  also  deserve  recognition.    The  last  of 
this  list  is  a  medium-sized  fruit,  deep  green  flushed 
with  red.     The  great  Somerset  Apple,  Tom  Putt, 
was  shown  fairly  well ;  and  a  variety  that  is  of  great 
beauty  is  Councillor  or  Red  Hawthornden,  which  is 
as  beautiful  as  Yorkshire  Beauty  in  its  flush  of 
crimson.    OE  the  quality  of  the  foregoing  we  are 
not  prepared  to  speak,  but  their  appearance  justifies 
giving  them  a  thorough  trial,  as  a  few  of  the  m  seem 
to  be  constant  in  different  counties. 

The  Scotch  Apx^les  are  not  equal  to  those  from 
English  counties,  nor  can  this  be  expected.  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  of  Edinburgh,  show  a  small  and  fairly 
satisfactory  collection,  in  which  the  best  fruits  are 
those  of  Hawthornden,  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling 
Castle,  Ecklinville,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Old  Eog- 
lish  Codlin,  and  Twenty  Ounce.  Those  from  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Dalkeith  Gardens,  are  finer,  and  include 
many  of  those  enumerated  above,  besides  such  ster- 
ling kinds  as  Lord  Nelson,  Dutch  Codlin,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  and  Pott's  Seedling.  Mr.  McDonald,  of 
Perth,  also  exhibits  an  interesting  collection,  in 
which  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Lady  Henniker,  and  Blenheim  Pippin  stand  out 
well.  The  exhibits  of  Messrs.  W.  Drnmmond  and 
Sons,  of  Stirling,  N.B  ,  comprise  Scotch  Apples  of 
local  repute,  as  the  Dunmore,  Cardross  Green,  and 
Ochiltree.  Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House,  Garlieston, 
N.B  ,  has  also  sent  Apples. 

The  Pears  naturally  occupy  less  space  than  the 
Apples,  and  are  shown  in  two  tents.  The  classes 
are  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apples, 
and  are  fairly  well  filled,  especially  that  for  thirty- 
six  varieties.  .As  there  are  not  Pears  of  every 
kind,  from  miserable,  worthless  varieties  to  the 
finest  type  of  all,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  we  have  a 
show  of  extremely  handscme,  well-developed  fruits, 
such  as  one  would  not  expect  in  a  season  like  the 
present.  We  also  here  suspect  that  a  few  have  been 
gathered  from  trees  under  glass.  The  complexion 
and  delicate  beauty  of  the  fruits  tell  this.  The  same 
varieties  occur  throughout,  as  noticeable  for  their 
size,  beauty,  and  finish  in  a  poor  season,  and  by 
having  an  exhibition  in  such  a  year  as  this  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  varieties  that  show  up  well  under 
adverse  circumstances.  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Fertility, 
a  Pear  that  will  become  more  popular  than  it  is  now ; 
Marie  Louise,  the  best  of  all  for  flavour;  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Forelle  are 
exceedingly  fine,  and  there  are  here  and  there  good 
fruits  of  Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurri^  Clairgeau,  Da- 
rondeau,  Beurrfi  Hardy.  Doyenr<5  Boussoch — shown 
well    by   many  exhibitors — Doyenne    du.  Cornice, 


Beurr^  Diel,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Calebasse  Grosse,  Easter  Beurre,  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne,  and  Brockworth  Park,  or  Bonne  d'Ezile,  as 
it  is  now  called.    The  favourite,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  was  remarkable  for  its  colour,  and  a  note 
should  be  also  made  of   the  fruits  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurrf?  Clairgeau,  Doyenr^  Boussoch,  and 
Beurrt^  Superfin  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed,  of  Streatham. 
Doyenn(5  Boussoch  and   Pitmaston   Duchess  were 
also  exhibited  in  great  perfection,  while  the  fre- 
quency of  Williams'  Bon   Chrt?tien,  although  it  is 
now  late  for  this  variety,  testifies  to  its  popularity. 
There  were  several  exhibitors  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four,  and    here  again  the  same  varieties 
occur  as  in  the  larger  class.      Mr.  Smee  showed 
some  splendid  fruits  of  the  King  Edward  Pear, 
which  is  of  large  size,  rich  crimson  in  colour,  and 
of  pyriform  shape.    The  most  useful  classes  are  for 
twenty-four,  twelve,  and  six  varieties  best  adapted 
to   the  exhibitors'  districts,  and  here  we  find  the 
fruits  recommended  in  The  Garden  list   often 
occur— Doyenne     du     Cornice,    Beurr^     Superfin, 
Fondante  d'Autcmne,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
Jersey  Gratioli;  the    samples  of    Glou  Morceau, 
Marie  Louise,  Bonne  d'Ezee,  and  Beurre  Superfin 
are  worthy  of  note.    Mr.  Wildsmith,  of  Heckfleld, 
shows  a  clean  collection  of  fruits,  amongst  which 
figure  most  of  those  already  mentioned,  together 
with  Fertility.    The  Scotch  Pears  are  fair,  the  best 
fruits,  and  those  from  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Dalkeith,  being 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Williams'  Bon  Chr<5tien 
There  is  also  a  good  show  of  cooking  or  stewing 
Pears,  and  we  naturally  find  that  such  kinds  as 
Beun4  Clairgeau,  which  is  of  unusually  high  colour 
in  several  instances,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Catillac, 
Gilogil,  and  Grosse  Calebasse  occur  most  frequently. 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  and  Messrs.  W. 
and  S.  Wills,   Honnslow,  were    the  exhibitors  in 
the  class  for  market  Pears,  and  the  varieties  were 
Fertility,  Pitmaston   Duchess,  Dnrondeau,  Beurr^ 
Clairgeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne?  Bous- 
soch, Beurre  Diel,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  and  the'poorly  flavoured,  but  prolific  Hessle. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  sorts,  these  are 
useful  simply  for  their  handsome  appearance ;  of 
their  quality  the  less  said  the  better. 

Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon,  showed 
some  fruits  gathered  from  trees  grown  in  pots.  The 
fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  were  splendidly  co- 
loured, and  other  good  sorts  exhibited  were  Beurre 
Baltet  P&re,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  BeurriS  d'Anjou, 
and  Josephine  de  Malines.  A  good  collection  also 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Ganton  Park  Gardens, 
Norwich. 

This  exhibition,  which  closes  to-day  (Saturday), 
should  be  visited  by  everyone  interested  in  fruit 
culture,  and  from  Wednesday  until  Friday  papers 
bearing  upon  the  subject  have  been  read  by  leading 
growers.  In  several  instances  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  we  give  in  this  issue  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone. 


ing  6d.  weekly,  or  26s.  a  year,  a  sum  of  10s.  6d.  per 
week  is  provided  in  times  of  sickness,  and  by  paying 
9d.  a  week  a  sum  of  l(>s.  per  week  is  paid.  A  small 
payment  is  made  yearly  to  the  benevolent  fund,  and 
also  23  Ud.  to  the  management  fund,  and  the  secre- 
tary receives  no  remuneration,  except  any  balance 
that  may  remain  over  from  the  management  fund 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  sum  of  £4000  is  invested 
and  each  of  the  three  funds-benefit,  management, 
benevolent^-shows  a  prosperous  condition  of  things, 
thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr  CoUins,  the  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  James  Hudson,  the  treasurer. 

■VVe  are  sure  everyone  must  have  left  on  Thursday 
evening  with  a  pleasant  impression  of  the  society. 
The  tables  were  splendidly  laid  out,  and  there  was 
music,  as  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Gardeners 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  We  wish  the  society 
prosperity,  as  it  thoroughly  deserves  the  sympathy 
of  all  connected  with  horticulture. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  second  annual  dinner  of  this  society  took 
place  on  Thursday,  October  11,  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  and  though  a  bold  step  to  take  by  a  society 
that  until  now  has  been  exceedingly  unostentatious, 
is  likely  to  bring  useful  results.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Hogg,  and  there  were  also  present 
Messrs.  H.  Veitch,  Wm.  Paul,  J.  Laing,  H.  Cannell, 
&c.  The  chairman  reviewed  the  past  history  of 
the  society,  which  has  until  recently  kept  itself 
quite  in  the  background,  with  the  result  that  it  has 
not  made  that  progress  which  one  might  expect, 
considering  it  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty-two 
years.  But  now  that  its  great  advantages  are  be- 
coming known  and  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
have  an  annual  dinner,  members  are  increasing,  and 
the  list  of  honorary  members  also  shows  a  steady 
advance.  There  are  now  270  benefit  and  30  honorary 
members,  five  of  the  last-mentioned  section  having 
joined  on  Thursday  evening,  while  two  life  members 
were  also  added.  We  are  confident  that  if  the 
society  continues  to  do  as  at  present  it  will  extend 
greatly.     This  society  is  unique  in  its  way.     By  pay- 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
Thb  ordinary  October  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing last  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street.  The 
president,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  hon.  sec.  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
general  meeting,  which  were  confirmed  without 
comment,  announced  that  by  the  death  of  one  ot 
the  society's  judges,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  ana 
that  Mr.  Miles,  who  had  been  chosen,  had  consentea 
to  fill  the  vacant  place. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  Midland  Ry.  Co. 
would  convey  exhibits  at  the  owner's  risk  to  the 
grand  provincial  show  at  Sheffield  at  single  rate  for 
the  double  journey,  provided  they  remamed  the  pro- 
perty of  the  exhibitor,  but  that  the  company  would 
be  unable,  on  account  of  their  agreements  with  the 
other  railways,  to  run  a  special  train  or  make  any 
reduction  in  the  fares  for  members  going  to  and 
fro  from  the  show. 

The  list  of  prize-winners  at  the  September  show 
was  read,  and  also  the  names  of  those  exhibitors 
who  had  been  awarded  medals.  The  money  prizes, 
amounting  to  £70,  had  been  paid  over.  'The  show 
was  considered  a  success  in  every  way,  but  some  ot 
the  Dahlia  growers  had  intimated  a  desire  tor 
certain  changes  to  be  made  in  the  schedule  for  next 
year.  These  are  to  receive  attention  when  the  new 
schedule  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Harman  Payne 
to  give  in  his  report  on  the  new  catalogue.  He 
stated  that  the  committee,  had  worked  readily  and 
well  together,  and  that  to  nearly  all  the  members 
the  revisers  were  indebted  for  much  valuable  help 
and  useful  suggestions.  Several  tnfling  dis- 
crepancies had  been  pointed  out,  but,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  work,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
judged  not  by  its  defects,  but  by  its  good  points, 
which,  he  felt  confident,  must  preponderate  Mr. 
Holmes  then  moved  that  a  special  vote  of  tbanKS 
be  accorded  to  the  members  cf  the  catalogue  com- 
mittee, that  it  be  lithographed  and  a  copy  dispatched 
to  each,  and  that  the  silver  medal  be  awarded  to 
Mr  George  Gordon,  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  and  Mr. 
Harman  Payne  for  the  services  rendered  by  them  as 
revisers.  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Harman  Payne  re- 
plied. It  was  then  resolved,  in  the  interests  ot  tbe 
Tociety,  that  the  committee  be  constituted  a  per- 
manent one.  Sixty-one  new  members  were  elected 
and  two  Fellows,  making  a  total  now  on  the  booKS 
of  the  society  of  573. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  — Of  the  many 
effoits  on  behalf  of  this  fund,  one  ot  the  most 
successful  was  a  soiree,  held  at  the  Vestry  HaU. 
Chiswick,  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  numbers  present,  a  satisfactory 
sum  ought  to  have  been  realised,  as  everything  had 
been  done  to  ensure  a  good  company.  The  hall 
was  well  decorated  by  gardeners  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Ivy  on  walls.— On  referring  to  The  Garden  of 
the  22ud  ult.,  I  find  it  stated  that  Ivy  is  not  de- 
structive to  buildiuga.  I  should  much  hke  to  know 
it  this  refers  to  wooden  as  well  aa  those  ot  stone,     i 
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Iiave  a  lovely  silver  Ivy  at  the  base  of  a  large  bay  win- 
dow which  now  ia  showing  signs  of  i  mining  up  the 
supports  of  the  window,  which  are  of  wood.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  if  the  Ivy  would  rot  them.  The 
^j  is  north. — H.  M. 


APPLES  FOR  PROFIT.* 

The  commercial  growth  of  Apples  for  market  is 
frequently  entered  upon  in  a  wrong  manner,  be- 
cause many  begin  the  undertaking  without  sound 
information.  Beginners  fight  shy  of  the  growers  of 
trees  for  sale,  under  the  unfair  notion  that  they 
would  recommend  those  kinds  of  which  they  held 
a  stock ;  then  they  procure  the  "  tip  "  from  the  sales- 
men in  the  various  market?,  who,  as  far  as  they  can 
(and  in  good  faith),  give  them  the  names  of  the 
kinds  that  sell  well,  fruits,  so  to  speak,  which  dis- 
pose of  themselves  by  their  names  or  appearance. 
Many  of  the  choicest  Apples  produce  but  a  small 
crop,  or  are  so  long  in  coming  to  a  state  of  profit- 
able production,  that  planters  get  discouraged ; 
others  are  reccmraended  which  are  very  slow 
growers,  or  rarely  make  good  orchard  trees,  and  thus 
land  is  not  fully  utilised.  As  the  mirkets  are  sup- 
plied from  a  large  area,  the  salesmen  have  but  a 
general  idea  of  the  suitability  of  sorts  to  a  district, 
and  hence  much  valuable  time  is  lost.  In  the  short 
time  at  my  disposal,  I  propose  to  give  a  few  hints 
as  to  the  formation  of  a  profitable  Apple  orchard, 
or  plantation,  where  the  return  shall  be  speedy,  and 
yet  in  the  future  for  a  century  shall  yield  a  good 
result.  The  firtt  operation  is  the  procuring  of  suit- 
able land.  In  a  district  where  little  fruit  is  grown 
an  idea  can  be  gained,  from  the  growth  of  the  few 
fruit  trees  in  the  cottage  gardens,  and  perhaps  the 
orchards  near  gentlemen's  seats.  If  the  Apples 
show  a  kindly  and  clean  growth,  with  an  absence  of 
Lichen  and  canker,  and  if  Elm  trees  flourish,  it  will 
so  far  be  favourable.  Exposure  to  prevailing  winds 
is  to  be  avoided  either  by  shelter  planting,  or  better 
still  by  taking  advantage  of  existing  woods  or 
hedges,  and  a  slope  to  the  south  or  west  is  to  be 
preferred,  but  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent 
orchard,  care  must  be  taken  to  get  deeply  cultivated 
or  rich  deep  soil,  or  a  few  years  of  fertility  will  only 
be  the  precursor  of  decay  and  disappointment. 

Having  settled  on  suitable  land,  the  tenant  or 
purchaser  next  proceeds  to  put  the  land  in  order  for 
planting,  either  by  steam  cultivation  or  by  thorough 
digging  or  trenching — the  latter,  though  expensive 
at  the  start,  is  of  permanent  benefit.  This  operation 
is  best  done  before  the  frosts  set  in,  that  the  land 
may  be  purified  and  sweetened  by  exposure.  The 
ground  should  then  be  set  out,  and  standard  trees, 
on  the  Crab  or  free  stock,  of  the  following  sorts 
planted  24  feet  apart,  requiring  seventy-five  to  an 
acre; — 

Apples  for  Standard  Varieties  on  Wakm, 
Loamy  Soils. 

Dessert,  to  pick  and  t:ell  from  the  tree. — Aiigiist: 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Sugar-loaf  Pippin.  Sep. 
tember .-  Lady  Sndeley,  Yellow  Ingestrie. 

To  store. — October  to  Christmas:  King  of  thePippins, 
Mabbott's  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange,  Blenheim  Orange. 

Kitchen  Apples  to  sell  from  the  tree. — Augtist  and 
.SVp/emter.— Early  Julien,  Kpswick  Codlin,  Lord  Snf- 
iield.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Councillor,  Grenadier, 
Ecklinville. 

To  store  for  .mlc. — Octoher  to  December :  Warner's 
King,  Schoolmaster,  Lord  Derby,  Golden  Noble,  'Tower 
of  Glamis,  Waltham  Abbey. 

To  keep  from  .January  to  May. — Wellington,  Winter 
Queening,  Norfolk  Beaatin,  Lady  Henniker,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Annie  Elizabeth. 

If  the  soil  is  cold,  but  rich,  substitute  Lord  Gros- 
venor  for  Lord  Suflield,  and  omit  Cox's  Orange  and 
King  of  the  Pippins. 

So  far  for  the  top  crop,  the  space  between  being 
utilised  by  placing  three  two  or  three-year-old  dwarf 
trees  between  each  standard,  others  at  G  feet  apart, 
which  less  seventy-five  for  standards,  will  be  1135 
per  acre,  until  the  plantation  is  filled  up.  These 
dwaif  J  will  produce  the  best  fruit  from  trees  on  the 


*  A  paper  read  at  the  Chiswlck  National  Apple  and  Pear 
Conference,  October  17,  1888,  by  Mr.  George  Bunjard, 
Nurseryman,  Maidstone. 


Paradise  or  surface-rooting  stock,  and  may  consist 
of  the  following : — 

Apples  for  bush  or  free  pyramidal  style  to  be 
grown  on  Paradise  stocks. 

Dessert  kinds  to  sell  from  the  tree. — Early  :  Glad- 
stone, Red  Juneating.  September :  Col.  Vaughan, 
Duchess  Favourite,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Yellow  Ingestrie. 

To  store  for  sale. — October  to  February :  Cox's 
Orange,  Cox's  Pomona,  Peasgocd's  Nonsuch,  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Baumann's  Eeinette. 

It  the  soil  is  cold  omit  Cox's  Orange  and  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  and  if  very  rich  and  good  warm 
land  add  Adams'  and  Hubbard's  Pearmains,  Ross' 
Nonpareil,  and  Gipsy  King,  while  for  very  late 
keeping  Golden  Knob,  Sturmer,  and  smaller  fruit 
of  Mignonne  are  useful. 

Kitchen  Apples  of  large  size  to  sell  from  the  tree  (on 
dwarfs). — Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklinville,  Manks  Codlin, 
Golden  Spire,  Pott's  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  The 
Queen,  Small's  Admirable,  Grenadier,  Councillor, 
Stone's. 

Fine  kitchen  Apples  to  store  (on  divarfs).  —  Lord 
Derby,  Murfitt's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Alborti,  Bis- 
marck, Winter  Peach,  Dutch  Mignonne. 

The  list  of  fruits  given  is  more  extended  than  is 
advisable,  but  it  may  only  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
part  of  the  sorts  given  in  the  planter's  locality,  the 
fewer  kinds  used  the  better. 

In  six  years'  time  the  trees  immediately  beneath 
the  standards  can  be  transferred  to  other  land,  and 
will,  if  removed  with  care  (in  October  or  early  in 
November),  suffer  little  from  lifting,  and  in  the 
second  year  will  produce  heavy  crops.  After  the 
sixth  season  the  orchard  should  be  left  with  a 
permanent  crop  of  dwarf  Apples,  and  standards 
at  12  feet  apart.  The  dwarfs  at  some  future  time 
could  be  cut  away  and  the  standards,  which  would 
then  be  established  and  strong,  should  be  laid 
to  Grass,  and  thus  fodder  for  sheep  and  a  top 
crop  of  Apples  could  be  secured  annually.  Until 
the  6-feet  trees  cover  the  land,  Potatoes  may  be 
grown  between  the  rows,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or 
Daffodils.  But  if  land  is  cheap  the  space  may 
remain  without  a  crop,  and  the  roots  will  benefit 
greatly  from  the  run  of  all  the  land.  Weeds  must 
be  kept  down,  and  if  standards  only  are  planted  no 
Com  crop  must  be  taken,  but  in  this  case  soft  fruit 
may  be  placed  between  them.  The  plantation 
should  be  dug  in  December  or  January  each  year, 
and  be  broken  down  with  a  prong  hoe  in  March. 

Oxen  and  horses  should  not  be  allowed  in  young 
orchards.  Shelter  can  be  quickly  obtained  by 
planting  Damsons  or  bush  Plums  (the  latter  a  Kent 
sort)  with  Crawford  or  Hessle  Pears  as  an  inner  line 
at  12  feet  apart,  and  this  screen  would  pay  its  way. 
If  desired.  Plums,  Gooseberries  and  Currants  could 
be  placed  between  the  Apple  standards,  omitting 
the  dwarf  Apples.  If  the  land  is  properly  pre- 
pared the  Apples  should  need  no  manure  for  some 
years,  as  the  use  of  stimulants  while  the  trees  are 
young  is  prejudicial  by  inducing  a  sappy,  unripened 
growth  which  lays  the  trees  open  to  damage  by 
frost.  When  the  trees  are  carrjicg  a  heavy  crop, 
mulching  may  be  carried  out  in  June,  or  liquid  ma- 
nure can  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  growing 
time.  Such  a  plantation  as  described  would  com- 
mence to  bring  a  return  from  the  dwarfs  in  two 
years,  and  the  fruit  with  a  little  care  in  thinning 
would  command  a  ready  sale,  because  when  grown 
in  this  manner  it  is  cleaner  in  appearance  and  much 
larger  in  size.  In  three  or  four  years  the  standards 
would  commence  to  fruit,  and  a  much  larger  return 
would  annually  be  made,  and  if  properly  managed, 
at  the  end  of  fcurteen  years  the  crop  would  buy  the 
fee  simple  of  the  land  outright. 

In  order  to  make  the  highest  price,  all  fruits 
should  be  "  graded,"  as  the  Americans  say,  and  be 
of  an  even  sample  throughout,  be  properly  named, 
and  packed  carefully,  so  that  the  baskets  open 
clean  and  bright  at  the  market.  In  the  case  of 
choice  dessert  kinds  it  would  probably  pay  to  pack 
them  in  light  card  boxes,  such  as  those  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tallerman  for  Cherries,  &o.,  and  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Johnson.  In  fact,  we  should 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  French  books,  and  put  up  our 
produce  in  an  attractive  form.    The  pruning  of  the 


trees  in  February  or  March  is  of  the  simplest. 
They  should  not  be  pruned  the  first  year  of  plant- 
ing. For  the  first  two  years  commence  to  form  the 
standard  trees  by  taking  out  all  the  inner  wood  to 
attain  a  bowl  shape,  and  cut  back  the  young  growth 
to  four  or  six  eyes,  to  a  bud  pointing  outward,  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year  shorten  the  wood  of  the  current 
year  to  6  inches  or  12  inches,  and  keep  the  centres 
clear,  and  after  that  time  let  them  grow  as  they 
like,  merely  shortening  the  tips  to  procure  an 
evenly  balanced  head,  and  taking  out  any  crossing 
pieces  of  growth.  The  dwarfs  can  be  cut  in  to 
form  pyramids  or  basins,  as  desired,  for  two  years, 
and  after  that  be  allowed  to  grow  freely.  Other 
matters,  such  as  securing  the  limbs  in  a  heavy  crop 
and  staking  the  standards,  will  have  to  be  attended 
to,  and  the  stakes  must  be  removed  from  the 
standards  in  the  wicter  as  soon  as  the  trees  can  do 
without  support,  as  the  ties  are  apt  to  cut  into  the 
bark  and  produce  canker. 

For  Apple  growing,  land  need  not  be  contiguous 
to  a  railway  station,  as  the  fruit  will  travel  well  if 
carefully  packed.  Storing  enables  a  grower  to 
realise  a  high  price  at  a  time  when  good  Apples  are 
scarce.  Where  proper  stores,  such  as  the  Hop 
oasts  of  Kent  do  not  exist,  a  frost-proof  shed  will 
do,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  store  all  sound  fruit,  a 
thick  covering  of  straw  will  effectually  exclude 
frost,  and  keep  the  fruit  plump  and  heavy.  If 
1100  trees  bore  half  a  gallon  each,  at  three  years 
old  the  crop  would  be  about  70  bushels  per  acre, 
which  at  4s.  nett  (carriage  and  salesmen's  charges 
deducted)  would  give  a  return  of  £14  per  acre ;  at 
five  years  1  gallon  each  would  double  the  produce ; 
and  so  on.  When  the  top  and  bottom  crop  come  to 
be  picked,  an  average  of  half  a  bushel  per  tree 
would  give  a  return  of  about  £120  per  acre.  The 
risk  of  loss  by  wind  is  small  with  dwarf  trees,  and 
the  cost  of  picking  is  less  than  in  tall  trees,  while 
the  fruit  can  be  readily  thinned  and  attended  to. 

A  word  as  to  old  existing  orchards.  My  text  is 
— Woodman,  spare  that  tree.  If  such  old  trees  are 
well  manured,  in  two  years  they  would  be  either 
producing  good  fruit,  or,  if  cider  Apples,  they  would 
so  benefit  from  the  improved  culture  that  they 
would  pay  for  re  grafting  with  superior  kinds.  I 
believe  much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  aa  the  roots 
soon  respond  to  generous  treatment,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  success  rests  upon  them.  Suitable  kinds 
for  grafting  old  trees  would  be— Stone's,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Small's  Admirable,  the  new  and 
splendid  Bismarck,  or  the  smaller  dessert  Apples, 
such  as  Duchess  Favourite  and  Yellow  Ingestrie. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  Chrysanthemum  ssason  has  begun,  and 
we  learn  that  the  display  in  Finsbury  Park  will  be 
open  to  the  public  to-day  (Saturday).  The  Chryean- 
themums  in  the  Temple  Gardens  were  opened  to  the 
public  on  Thursday  last. 

National  Auricula  Society  and  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. — We  leim  that  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  societies  will  be 
held  in  the  room  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday,  October  23, 
at  four  p  m. 

Picea  Veitchi. — I  send  you  a  branch  of  Picea 
Veitchi  with  cone.  The  tree  is  11  feet  high,  with  a 
iliameter  of  11  feet.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having 
coned  before  iu  this  country  ;  in  that  case  it  is  worth 
noting.  It  was  planted  in  the  garden  here  ten  years 
ago. — A.,  Castlenellan,  Co.  Dojcn. 

The  common  Melilot  (Melilotus  officinalis). — 
1  enclose  a  small  spray  of  Melilotus  officinalis.  The 
effect  of  a  plant  10  feet  high,  grown  in  rich  ground,  is 
peculiarly  light  and  graceful.  As  a  single  plant,  or  in 
groups  waving  in  the  wind,  it  might  be  an  effective 
hardy  plant  for  many  situations. — C.  M.  Owen,  Gorey, 

Hardy  flowers. — These  increase  in  popularity. 
When  recently  at  Calwood,  Loid  Justice  Bowen's 
charming  Sussex  residence,  we  ncticed  that  the  old 
kitchen  garden  which  was  near  the  houEC  was  being 
levelled  and  turfed,  large  spaces  being  left  for  the  for- 
mation of  simple  beds  to  be  devoted  solely  to  hardy 
flowers  and  Roses. 

Mareohal  Niel  Rose  in  bloom.— At  the  pre- 
sent time  several  nice  flowers  of  this  Rose  are  expanded 
on  a  plant  growing  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall.    During 
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the  summer  it  developed  a  fine  ot  of  blooms  of  splendid 
quality,  and  afterwards  made  a  free  growth.  Is  it  not 
unusuil  for  this  variety  to  flower  at  this  date? — B. 

A  large  Blenheim  Orangre  Apple  tree  may 
be  seen  in  the  gardens  at  Borde  Hill.  When  the  pre- 
sent kitchen  garden  was  made,  part  of  an  old  orchard 
had  to  be  sacrificed.  Several  of  the  trees  were  left, 
and  amongst  them  the  one  under  notice.  Mr.Inglis 
says  that  one  year  he  measured  the  produce  of  this  tree, 
and  it  amounted  to  39  bushels. 

Sehizostylis  cocoinea.— This  is  largely  grown 
in  pots  in  Muntham  Court,  and  Mr.  Conway  sajs  it 
dislikes  repotting,  and  flowers  much  more  freely  if  left 
undisturbed.  We  saw  a  batch  that  had  been  in  their 
pots  for  several  years,  and  the  quantity  of  flower-spikes 
they  were  throwing  up  fully  bore  out  Mr.  Conway's 
statement.    He  advocates  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

Pulmonaria  saecharata.— Some  large  clurnps 
of  this  are  now  a  great  feature  in  my  garden.  Owing 
to  the  wet  summer  they  have  grown_  well,  and  put 
forth  large  masses  of  green  leaves,  which  are  blotched 
and  marbled  with  grey.  Now  that  the  frost  has  de- 
stroyed so  much  blossom  in  the  open  air,  the  Pulmo- 
naria does  good  service  in  making  the  borders  look  gay. 
— E. 

Physiantlius  albens. — This  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  stove  climber,  but  recently  there  were  sent 
from  PendeU  Court  to  a  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  some  splendid,  profusely-flowerid  wreaths  of 
it,  grown  in  a  greenhouse.  We  were,  however,  agree- 
ably surprised  when  at  Otfington  to  see  it  upon  the 
open  wall  not  only  growing,  but  flowering  freely,  its 
trailing  shoots  being  wreathed  with  the  crisp-looking 
ivory-white  blossoms. 

Fremontia  californica. — Several  notes  have 
appeared  in  The  Gaeden  during  the  past  summer  in 
reference  to  the  flowering  of  the  above-named  shrub. 
I  am  pleased  to  add  that  it  has  not  been  without  flower 
here  for  five  months,  and  now  at  the  12th  of  October 
it  has  still  a  few  of  its  golden  blooms  expanded. — 
W.  O.,  Fota,  Cork. 

This  is  now  in  flower  upon  a  wall  at  Offington. 

Major  Gaisford  says  that  the  specimen  has  not  been 
without  flowers  since  April  last.  The  flowers,  borne 
on  short  twigs,  are  of  a  clear  yellow  colour  and  some- 
what capped,  while,  owing  to  their  thick  flesliy  petals, 
they  remain  in  beauty  for  a  long  time.  This  is  one  of 
those  choice  shrubs  that  all  who  have  a  wall  should  find 
a  place  for. 

Hamiltonia  lanceolata. — Seeing  this  uncom- 
mon shrub  in  bloom  the  other  day  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew,  it  struck  me  as  being  a  useful  plant  for 
the  autumn  decoration  of  the  greenhouse.  It  reminds 
one  of  a  Bouvardia  in  growth  and  flower ;  indeed,  it 
belongs  to  the  same  Order.  It  has  clusters  of  small 
pure  white  Bouvardia-like  blossoms.  It  is  presumably 
a  native  of  China  or  Japan,  and  therefore  may  be 
grown  in  quite  a  cool  greenhouse,  requiring  no  heat 
like  a  Bouvardia. — G. 

Dahlias  from  Cork. — I  herewith  send  yon  a 
fev7  Dahlia  blooms.  They  are  the  most  popular 
flowers  seen  in  my  windows  from  the  ladies'  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  semi-double  variety,  but  very  beau- 
tifnl  and  wonderfully  free-flowering.  The  name  is 
Coup  de  Soleil.  The  flowers  were  picked  from  the 
open,  as  we  have  had  no  frost?  yet.— W.  B. 
Habtland. 

*^*  Apparently  a  very  useful  variety,  especially 
for  its  cheerful  colour. — Ed. 

Two  valuable  early  Chryaanthemums  are 
Mme.  Desgrange — which  everyone  knows— and  the 
new  sort  named  Mons.  W.  Holmes.  The  two  go 
well  together  and  make  a  charming  group.  The 
newer  sort  has  large  and  fall  blooms  with  reflexed 
florets.  The  colour  is  a  rich  chestnut-crimson  (if  it 
may  be  so  described),  with  a  velvety  lustre,  while  it 
pales  towards  the  centre.  It  recalls  the  very  fine 
sort  Cnllingfordi,  which  does  not  flower  till  later 
on.  These  two  sorts  make  at  the  present  time  a 
most  striking  group  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  the 
yellowish  white  shaggy  blooms  of  Mnie.  Desgrange 
serving  as  a  foil  to  those  of  W.  Holmes.  Like  most 
early  sorts  of  flowers,  these  October  Chrysanthemums 
are  most  serviceable,  for  coming  as  they  do  before 
the  crowds  of  November  sorts,  they  are  most 
useful. 

Billbergia  thyrsoidea  splendens.  —  This 
truly  splendid  Bromeliad  quite  enlivens  the  other- 
wise almost  flowerless  stove  at  Kew  with  its  bright 
clusters  of  bracts  and  flowers,  the  whole  inflorescence 
being  of  a  carmine-pink,  except  the  flowers,  which^ 


though  purplish,  are  not  themselves  so  conspicuous. 
When  Bromeliads  become  popular  garden  plants, 
j,nd  we  are  expecting  they  will  sooner  or  later,  this 
will  be  one  of  the  select  kinds  to  grow.  The  long 
time  that  most  Bromeliad  flowers  keep  in  perfec- 
tion place  them  on  a  par  with  Orchids  which  have 
won  a  good  deal  of  their  popularity  on  that  aocouat. 

Autumn  Crocuses  make  excellent  bulbs  for 
pots,  furnishing  beautiful  flowers  for  the  house  at  a 
time  they  are  difficult  to  obtain.  C.  speciosus, 
nudiflorus,  the  delicately  beautiful  pulchellus,  and 
other  kinds  were  in  full  beauty  recently  in  the 
hardy  plant  house  at  Kew.  Such  lovely  things  as 
these  should  be  used  much  more  than  they  are  at 
present  on  the  rockery,  wild  garden,  and  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Laelia  Perrini  alba. — This  is  a  gem  of  the  first 
water,  and  I  believe  the  plant  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Measures'  collection  at  Streatham  is  unique.  In 
habit  of  growth  it  resembles  the  typical  plant,  but 
the  flowers  are  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  pro- 
duced by  the  species,  and  are  pure  white  through- 
out, without  spot  or  shade  of  colour  of  any  sort.  It 
is  a  fine  plant,  and  is  now  carrying  fourteen  of  these 
exquisite  blooms. — W.  H.  G. 

Cymbidium  elegans. — A  superb  example  of 
this  species  is  now  bearing  nine  spikes  of  bloom  in 
Mr.  Measures'  collection  at  Streatham,  the  flowers 
being  soft  yellow  and  very  distinct;  the  plant  in 
growth  somewhat  resembles  C.  Mastersi,  which  is 
also  now  in  flower  in  the  same  garden.  This  genus 
is  very  popular  here,  a  large  house  having  been 
erected  purposely  for  them,  and  is  well  filled  with, 
perhaps,  the  very  finest  specimens  of  C.  giganteum 
and  Lowianum  in  the  country. 

Rhynchospermum  jasminoides.— This  good 
old  Jasmine-like  plant  is  rarely  seen  now,  although 
at  one  time  it  was  largely  used  as  a  pillar  climber  in 
conservatories.  At  Ofiington  it  covers  a  large  space 
on  the  open  wall,  growing  so  profusely  as  to  effec- 
tually conceal  the  bricks,  while  all  over  this  mantle 
of  green  may  be  seen  the  numerous  clusters  of  pure 
white,  sweetly-scented  flowers.  We  recently  noted 
Lapageria  alba  flowering  upon  the  open  wall  at  the 
same  place. 

Choisya  ternata. — Although  somewhat  tenden 
this  shrub  appears  to  thrive  in  many  Sussex  gar- 
dens, and  if  it  never  flowered  it  would  be  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its  glossy  green  and  dis- 
tinctly shaped  leaves.  In  Maj  or  Gaisf ord's  interest- 
ing garden  at  Offington,  near  Worthing,  it  flowers 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn.  A  large  speci- 
men clustering  against  the  end  of  a  glass  house  was 
very  striking.  At  Wakehnrst  it  has  reached  the 
top  of  a  wall  G  feet  high,  and  at  Lydhurst  there  are 
several  thriving  specimens  both  in  the  open  and 
against  a  wall. 

Lapageria  alba. — On  paying  a  visit  last  week 
to  the  well-kept  gardens  ot  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Cox,  Moat 
Mount,  Mill  Hill,  I  was  much  struck  with  two  plants 
of  the  above— by  far  the  finest  specimens  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  were  planted  out  on  the  north 
side  of  a  large  span-roof  house.  They  were  in  the 
best  possible  health,  and  literally  covered  with 
flowers  of  great  substance.  Mr.  Brown  informed 
me  he  had  just  taken  thirty-six  dozen  blooms  from 
them,  and  as  many  more  fully  expanded  flowers 
might  easily  be  cut  at  the  present  time. — Edwin 
Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House,  EUtree. 

Notes  from  Shirehampton.— None  of  your 
correspondents  have  sung  the  praises  of  Clematis 
Viticella  alba.  Mine  is  on  a  trellis,  and  began  to 
flower  early  in  July,  and  is  still  blooming  freely  ; 
certainly  1500  blossoms  could  be  counted  upon  it  at 
any  time  during  August  and  September.  The 
blooms  are  small,  nearly  pure  white,  and  tinged  on 
the  outside  with  blue.  C.  Jaokmanni  often  vexes  me 
with  its  heavy  clamps  of  bloom  and  bare  stems. 
Romneya  Coulteri  has  grown  into  a  big  bush.  It  is 
three  years  old,  but  as  yet  has  not  bloomed.  Schu- 
bertia  grandiflora  is  blooming  in  a  greenhouse.  I 
am  not  sure  that  everyone  will  like  the  fragrance 
of  the  Schubertia.  Ipomaea  pandnrata,  though  it 
has  grown  freely,  has  quite  failed  to  bloom  here 
this  year  both  in  the  greenhouse  and  against  the 
wall.    Belladonnas  as  yet  show  no  bloom  in  the 


open,  though  with  me  they  usually  accompany  the 
hardy  Cyclamens,  which  are  very  lovely  just  now. 
Should  the  former  be  watered  considering  the 
drought  we  are  passing  through  ?  I  have  a  fine  lot 
of  seed  of  Sparaxis  pulcherrima  to  give  away,  and 
much  desire  a  few  seeds  ot  the  white  kind.  Rose 
Macartney  is  blooming  well,  and  close  by  Schizo- 
stylis  coccinea,  though  rather  premature.  Frosts 
have  done  no  harm  here,  and  Dahlias  and  autumn 
Crocuses  are  very  fine.  I  have  also  a  lot  of  seed  of 
Iris  Milesi  to  dispose  of.  Brngmansia,  white  and 
yellow,  are  now  in  bloom,  and  the  large,  white, 
sweet  Fankia.  In  the  greenhouse  I  found,  to  my 
dismay,  a  box  ot  Gladioli  that  had  escaped  plant- 
ing last  March,  and  know  not  what  to  do  with  them 
now.  Iris  Kfempferi  quite  tailed  to  bloom  with  me 
this  year.  I  tear  I  must  find  a  sunnier  spot,  as  they 
could  hardly  have  lacked  moisture  this  summer. 
— C.  Miles. 

Laxton's  Omega  Pea. — I  send  you  a  few  pods 
ot  this  Pea  that  should  be  grown  largely  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  for  late  picking.  I  am  never 
without  my  dish  of  green  Marrows'  aU  through 
October  from  sowings  made  on  trenched,  well- 
manured  ground  in  June.  We  shall  have  them  for 
the  next  fortnight.  The  whole  secret  is  thin  sowing 
and  trenched  ground  in  sheltered  places.  A  man 
having  a  tew  acres  at  this  time  of  year  should  get  a 
fair  profit.  The  addition  of  lime  in  soil  at  time  ot 
sowing  would  help  to  warm  the  ground,  and  the 
action  of  lime  on  all  the  Pea  family  is  well  known 
as  regards  well-filled  pods.  —  W.  B.  Habtland, 
'I'emjile  Hill,  Cork. 

Bessera  elegans. — This  charming  little  Mexi- 
can bulb  is  now  in  great  beauty  in  the  Cape  house 
at  Kew,  where  it  is  treated  as  a  pot  plant  in  a  frame 
or  cool  house.  It  has  small  bulbs,  long  and  narrow 
Grass-like  leaves,  and  slender  flower-stems  rising 
about  a  toot  high,  each  carrying  a  loose  umbel-like 
cluster  ot  flowers.  The  blossoms  are  about  I5 
inches  across,  with  the  six  sepals  forming  a  shallow 
bell.  Tttey  are  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  with 
white  lines  running  through  each  sepal,  while  the 
tuft  of  stamens  is  tipped  with  blue  anthers.  There 
are  few  autumn  bulbs  that  rival  this  little  known 
plant  tor  elegance  or  bright  flower  colour,  and  as 
it  is  easily  cultivated  and  lasts  long  in  bloom,  it 
is  certainly  worthy  ot  more  popularity  than  it 
possesses  in  private  gardens.  It  is  half  hardy, 
though  in  southern  gardens  it  may  be  grown  in  a 
warm  border  against  a  south  wall.  It  was  imported 
in  quantity  a  tew  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ware  of  Totten- 
ham, and  now  is  more  plentiful,  but  previously  it 
was  rare.  It  was  first  introduced  in  1850,  and  a 
beautiful  coloured  plate  of  it  may  be  found  in  The 
Gaeden,  Jan  19,  1884. 


Making  a  lawrn. — I  am  about  to  make  a  large 
tennis  lawn,  and  have  been  advised  by  several  friends 
to  place  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  fine  coal  ashes  upon 
the  hard  clay,  aud  nothing  but  a  thin  layer  of  turf, 
without  any  additional  soil,  upon  this.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
the  opinions  of  any  of  you  readers  who  have  adopted 
this  method.  The  situation  is  light  and  sloping,  and 
the  lawn  will  be  levelled,  the  soil  from  the  higher 
half  being  placed  upon  the  lower. — E.  P. 

Making'  Mushroom  spawn.  —Will  any  reader 
give  me  a  little  iustruction  on  the  making  of  Mushroom 
spawn  ?— J.  T.  N. 

E.  P. —Low's  "  Table  Decorations  "  may  be  had  from  our 
office  for  6s.  3d.,  post  free. 

Names  of  plants.— K  IF.  P.  -1,  Pterls  cretica ;  2, 
Phlebodium  decumanum,  not  easy  to  tell  from  such  a  scrap  ; 

;;,  Doodia  media. (ieorg>;s  Mantin. — 1,  Oncidium  Furbesl ; 

2,  Lycaate  Skinneri  ;  3,  Ltelia  Perrini ;  but  another  timo 
please  pack  properly  ;  the  specimeDS  sent  were  flattened  al- 
most beyond  identification. Jiars/i.— One  plant  is  Althaea 

frutex,  and  the  other  Gilia  tricolor.     Please  number  another 

time. E.  M. — 1,  Passiflora  macrocarpa  ;  2,  Genista  corym- 

bosa(?);  3,  Chrysanthemum coronarium. J.  Taltach. — Osalis 

corymbosa. Gi:orye  Splotton. — 1,  Rhus  Cotinus  ;  2,  Tecoma 

grandiflora. W.  Fox. — Heliopsis  Iwvis. A.  Chapman. — 

1 ,  Hypericum  androsiemum ;  2,  Lonicera  aempervirena  ;  S, 

Hypericum  patulum. //.  L.  0. — Anoda  hastata  from  seed. 

Flowers  in  smalt  box. — 1,   iEschynanthus  splendidus  ;  2, 

Sanchezia  nobilis. F.  G.  Tadman.  —Oncidium  incurvum. 

]V.  5Aarp.— Flower  too  shrivelled,  send  again. H.  C. — 

Next  week. 

Names  of  fruits. — A.  p.  Thomlei/.—Fear  Calebasse. 
Cfir.  Jorg>.nsen. — The  black  Grape  is  Lady  Downe's  Seed- 
ling ;  the  white  variety  was  quite  rotten,  and  it  was  impoa- 

aible  to  determine  the  name. IT.  S/iarp.  —  Pears,  next 

week. 
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WOODS   &    FORESTS. 

FELLING  TIMBER. 

Felling  timber  and  preparing  it  for  market 
form  important  branches  of  the  woodman's 
work,  and  may  now  be  proceeded  with  at  any 
time,  as  most  species  of  trees  have  now  matured 
their  growth  for  the  season.  Large  trees  can- 
not be  felled  with  the  axe  alone  without  wasting 
nearly  a  foot  of  the  best  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
in  all  cases  where  economy  has  to  be  studied 
the  Eaw  should  be  used.  It  is  right  to  chop 
and  drefs  off  the  swell  of  the  roots  with  the  axe 
around  the  bise  of  the  stem  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  in  order  to  remove  the  bark  and  any 
gravelly  matter  that  might  prove  injurious  to 
the  teeth  of  the  saw  as  well  as  to  form  the  butt 
into  uniform  dimensions  all  round  the  base. 
The  saw  is  then  introduced  to  finish  the  opera- 
tion, and  thus  there  is  no  waste  of  timber,  and, 
in  addition,  the  wood  is  much  more  marketable 
and  actually  commands  a  higher  price  than  such 
as  has  been  solely  felled  by  the  axe.  The  re- 
duction of  a  few  inches  in  the  length  of  a  butt 
end  of  a  large  tree  often  renders  it  unsuitable 
for  many  purposes  for  which  the  highest  price 
is  to  be  obtained  for  wood  of  a  certain  length 
and  diameter,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  wood 
wasted  by  felling  the  tree  with  the  axe  is  not  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  loss  sustained.  In  felling 
trees  of  large  size  particular  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  allow  them  to  crash  into  other  trees  in  the 
vicinity,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  attach 
a  rope  to  the  top  to  guide  the  tree  in  its  fall  and 
prevent  injury.  It  is  also  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  cut  otf  some  of  the  larger  sized  branches 
to  render  the  felling  of  the  trees  easier.  The 
cost  of  felling  timber  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  price  of  labour  in  the  district 
and  the  epecies  of  trees  to  be  felled,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  branches  to  be  cut  off;  but  I 
have  had  average  sized  timber  cut  and  prepared 
in  a  very  efhcient  manner  by  contract,  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  ton,  and  as  it  takes  about  26 
cubic  feet  to  make  a  ton,  the  contractor  may  be 
paid  by  weight  or  measurement,  as  per  agree- 
ment. When  the  trees  are  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  left  at  full 
length,  in  order  to  give  purchasers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cross-cutting  them  into  lengths  suitable 
for  their  requirements,  but  in  all  cases  they 
should  be  arranged  into  lots  at  the  most  acces- 
sible i^arts  of  the  plantations  to  afford  facilities 
for  their  removal,  and  purchasers  should  be 
bound  to  remove  their  timber  within  a  given 
time  from  the  day  of  sale.  The  lots  should  be 
numbered  consecutively,  and  the  number  and 
species  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  their  value,  should 
be  recorded  as  a  guide  to  the  vendor  on  the  day 
of  sale. 

Some  people  mix  the  good  and  inferior  tim- 
ber together,  but  this  I  think  is  a  mistake,  as 
purchasers  generally  put  little  or  no  value  upon 
inferior  wood,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  have  often 
seen  them  leave  the  inferior  timber  to  lie  and  rot 
in  the  plantation.  In  arranging  the  trees  into 
lots  it  is  desirable  that  they  all  should  be  of 
about  one  siz  >  and  of  one  species  in  each  lot. 
When  this  cannot  be  attained,  the  trees  may  be 
mixed  as  circumstances  may  direct.  In  some  dis- 
tricts branches  can  be  turned  to  good  account  for 
Pea  stakes  and  other  purposes,  but  any  rubbish 
that  cannot  be  disposed  of  had  better  be  collected 
and  Vjurntd  up  to  prevent  the  lodgment  and 
breeding  as  far  as  possible  of  insects  injurious  to 
tree  growth.  Sometimes  trees  are  sold  as  stand- 
ing timber  by  private  bargain,  and  in  this  case 
the  purchaser  has  to  cut  and  remove  the  trees 
at  hiB  own  expense,  but  the  vendor,  before  re- 
ceiving any  offers,  should  number  and  value  all 


the  trees  in  order  to  ascertain  if  a  fair  price  has 
been  offered.  This  system  of  sale  has  this  ad- 
vantage :  that  when  the  owner  does  not  receive 
a  fair  offer  for  his  trees,  he  can  allow  them  to 
stand  for  a  time,  as  they  wUl  always  be  adding 
something  to  their  cubic  contents,  and  when  the 
market  takes  a  more  favourable  turn  a  sale  on 
better  terms  can  be  effected.  In  all  cases  the 
purchaser  should  be  bound  down  to  damage  as 
little  as  possible  the  wood  left  upon  the  ground 
in  the  course  of  felling  and  removing  the  trees. 
In  the  C0UIS3  of  thinning  Fir  plantations,  all 
trees  below  C  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base 
may  be  felled  with  the  axe,  but  all  those  of  a 
larger  size  had  better  be  cut  over  with  the  saw. 
Clean-grown  spars  fit  for  mining  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  butt  end,  are  sometimes  felled  by 'con- 
tract, and  I  have  had  the  work  done  in  this  way 
at  the  rate  of  43.  per  100  trees.  This  plan 
answers  very  well  on  estates  of  medium  size  where 
there  is  not  a  regular  staff  of  woodmen,  as  the 
proprietor  has  only  to  get  his  trees  marked  and 
valued  by  a  competent  person  and  then  send  a 
careful  man  to  see  that  they  are  cut  and  removed 
without  damaging  in  any  way  the  plantation 
and  within  the  time  stipulated  in  the  agree- 
ment. To  prevent  mistakes,  the  contract  should 
always  be  in  writing,  and  each  party  should  re- 
tain a  copy.  J.  B.  Webstee. 


found  in  belts  and  in  the  marginal  parts  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  of  plantations,  and  thick  and  thin 
bark  is  not  a  casual,  bat  a  natural  constituent  of 
the  tree.  Admitting  that  some  of  the  vessels 
of  the  stem  of  the  tree  are  ruptured  during  a 
severe  gale,  does  Mr.  Webster  afSrm  that  out  of 
such  ruptures  the  disease  called  ulcer  proceeds  ? 
If  so,  it  might  be  inferred  that  anything  which 
would  cause  a  rapture  of  the  vessels  of  the  stem 
would  cause  ulcer.  Hence,  for  instance,  taking  a 
slice  with  any  edged  tool  off  the  side  of  a  tree 
might  be  expected  to  cause  ulcer.    Does  it  do  so  ? 

I  have  seen  the  tender  growth  of  the  Larch, 
Spruce,  Silver  Fir,  and  many  others  of  the  Conifers 
damaged  by  frost,  but  in  all  my  experience  I  do 
not  recollect  once  having  seen  the  Scotch  Fir  thus 
damaged.  The  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Webster 
and  myself  is  this :  He  maintains  that  the  com- 
bined action  of  wind  and  frost  is  the  cause  of  the 
ulcerous  disease  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  and  I  say  it  may 
be  some  sort  of  fungoid  parasite,  or  it  may  be  con- 
stitutional disease.  Should  the  disease  be  caused 
by  frost  and  wind,  it  wonid  be  hopeless  to  think  of 
any  care  being  found  to  counteract  their  attacks. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  be  parasitical  or 
constitutional,  there  is  still  some  hope  left  that  by 
deeper  and  more  searching  inquiry  there  may  yet 
be  a  remedy  found.  J.  ^• 


DISEASES  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  great  help  to  the  snccessfal 
culture  of  trees  if  the  agents  that  engender  disease 
were  known,  but  so  long  as  the  cause  or  causes  of 
the  disease  are  simply  supposition,  there  must  ever 
lie  more  or  less  of  doubt  and  perplexity  about  any 
theories  various  writers  may  advance,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
various  causes  they  may  propound. 

The  ulcerous  disease  of  the  Scotch  Fir  in  wet 
situations  and  in  soils  where  the  soil  and  subsoil 
are  both  extremely  poor  is  not  the  kind  of  ulcer 
which  commonly  affects  the  Scotch  Fir  in  condi- 
tions the  most  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
The  cause  of  the  nfcerous  disease  in  the  Scotch  Fir 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  which  grew  "  on  a 
patch  of  Heather  ground  in  the  centre  of  a  quag- 
mire," was  probably  due  to  its  being  drowned  and 
starved  to  death  in  stagnant,  insalubrious  water. 
Very  likely  (unless  the  soil  had  been  all  the  more 
inferior),  if  the  tree  had  been  set  in  the  same  soil 
and  place,  with  the  ground  dry  and  the  water  luo- 
ning  by,  there  would  have  been  no  signs  of  the 
ulcer  which  Mr.  Webster  found  upon  it.  The  sort 
of  ulcer  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Webster  is  a  running 
ulcer,  which,  as  he  observes,  eventually  dries  up, 
leaving  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  a  white,  alum- 
like crystallised  resin.  This,  however,  looks  to  me 
more  as  a  sort  of  accidental  disease  brought  about 
either  by  the  unfavourable  conditions  in  which  the 
individual  tree  has  been  planted,  the  wind,  or  by 
any  other  natural  agent.  This  kind  of  ulcer  is  not 
to  be  found,  I  believe,  among  Scotch  Fir  trees 
when  the  conditions  are  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  tree.  On  the  other  band,  the 
ulcerous  disease  common  to  the  Scotch  Fir,  and 
common  to  it  in  every  position  and  in  every  stage 
almost  of  the  tree's  existence,  might  be  some  sort 
of  fungoid  parasite,  or  it  might  be  constitutional. 

My  observations  do  not  altogether  coincide  with 
those  of  Mr.  Webster  regarding  the  thickness  and 
thinness  of  Scotch  Fir  bark.  Mr.  Webster  says 
that  trees  in  belts  and  in  small  plantations  produce 
strong,  thick,  corky  bark,  with  which  they  are  clad, 
as  it  were,  with  a  coat  of  mail.  My  observations 
show  that  trees  with  the  thickest  and  coarsest  of 
bark  will  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  largest  plan- 
tations as  well  as  in  the  smallest  belts.  The  nature 
and  quality  of  the  bark  of  trees  are  due  rather  to 
the  several  kinds  of  the  same  tree  than  to  any  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  Trees  with  the  finest, 
smoothest,  thinnest,  and  moct  silky  bark  will  be 


The  Lentiscus-leaved  Ash.— Fraxinus  lentis- 
cifolia,  although  introduced  to  this  country  a  cen- 
tury and  three-quarters  ago,  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
mon tree  in  gardens,  although  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  Ashes.  A  few  years 
ago  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  good 
sized  specimen  in  a  garden  close  to  a  large  cotton 
factory  in  a  northern  manufacturing  town,  and  it 
seemed  to  suffer  less  from  the  proximity  of  the 
forest  of  huge  chimneys  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
than  a  host  of  commoner  trees,  native  and  intro- 
duced. It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  attains  a  height 
of  from  30  feet  to  50  feet.  A  weeping  form  is  also 
in  cultivation ;  this  has  slender  pendulous  branches, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  weeping  trees. 
F.  lentiscifolia  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the 
names  of  F.  xanthophylla,  F.  tamariscifolia,  and  F. 
oxyphylla,  &c. 

The  "Weeping  Beeches.— It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  there  are  two  thoroughly  distinct 
varieties  of  the  common  Beech,  very  different  in 
size  and  habit,  and  yet  both  very  desirable  trees. 
One  forms  a  most  pictturesque  tree,  generally  of  very 
bold,  irregular  outline.  There  is  a  very  noble  spe- 
cimen of  this  form  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer.  In  many  places  on  the  Con- 
tinent, notably  in  some  of  the  old  gardens  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  very  fine  examples  exist.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  trees  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Leyden  is  a  noble  specimen.  At  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  trunk  is  of  such  a  thickness  that  a  man 
with  outstretched  arms  can  barely  clasp  it.  At 
Meynell  Langley,  near  Derby,  there  is  a  still  finer 
tree.  The  second  form  of  the  Weeping  Beech  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  more  fitted  for  covering 
arbours,  rustic  seats,  &c.  It  grows  somewhat  like  an 
umbrella  in  shape,  and  neither  attains  the  size  nor 
assumes  the  boldly  picturesque  and  irregular  aspect 
of  the  other. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— rai«  jounta!  is 
published  in  neatly  hound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previcniLS  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  M. ;  post  fru,  Is.  9d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.  —  TA« 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  far  reference  previous  to  the  issue  oj  the 
yearly  volumes.    Price  bd.  ;  post  free,  lid. 

"Hardy  "ElaweTB."— diving  descriptions  ofupwardsof 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  iHth  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

"  The  Garden  Annual  and  Directory"  for  1889 
will  contain  a  Complete  List  of  Gmtltmen's  Seats,  their 
Name.i  and  Gardeners  :  list  of  the  Nursery  Trade,  Kith  a  new 
List  of  the  American  Trade.  All  changes  nf  address,  with  appli- 
cations for  advertising  spaces,  to  be  sent  at  once  lo  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Garden  Annual,"  Mr.  JamesFtood  37,  S  uthuiiipton  Street, 
Strand,  London. 
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"TUsiaan  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natiire  :  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature. "—S/iaicspearf. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLE8T0NE. 

ROSES  AFTER  THE  FROST. 

It  was  feared  that  the  severe  frost  on  the  night 
of  the  2nd  of  October  had  destroyed  the  chance 
of  any  further  Rose  blooms  out  of  doors  this 
year,  but  it  has  been  a  pleasant  experience  to 
find  that  a  fair  number  of  varieties  have  been 
able  to  recover  from  the  cold  sufficiently  to  con- 
tinue the  expansion  of  the  many  buds  still  un- 
developed at  the  time  of  the  sudden  change 
from  su"tomer  to  winter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

Some  sorts,  including  not  a  few  of  those 
flowering  most  freely  at  the  time,  such  as  La 
France,  Mme.  Berard,  Sombreuil,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  and  practically  all  the  Teas,  except 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  collapsed  completely  from 
the  floral  point  of  view,  every  bloom  and  bud 
appearing  shrivelled  and  spoilt.  Perhaps  the 
worst  in  the  garden  were  two  Roses  which  pre- 
viously had  been  among  the  brightest  and  most 
attractive  of  all,  namely,  Ulrich  Brunner  and 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  whose  petals  were  reduced  to 
the  colour  and  texture  of  wet  packing  paper, 
and  even  the  quite  close  young  buds  seemed  to 
be  deprived  of  all  vitality. 

The  first  to  recover  were  Baroness  Roth- 
schild and  Marquise  de  Castellane,  of  which 
a  good  many  pretty  blooms  were  cut  about  ten 
days  after  the  first  froat.  The  brilliant  crimson 
of  Lady  Helen  Stewart  and  of  Glory  of  Ches- 
hunt  soon  attracted  attention,  and  their  flowers 
seemed  to  have  lost  comparatively  little  in 
quality,  while  on  the  13th  a  handful  of  Captain 
Christy  included  one  bloom  of  conspicuous  size 
and  colour.  William  Allen  Richardson,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  afi'orded  quite  another 
crop  of  orange  buds  and  flowers,  and  from 
Reine Marie  Henriette  alao  there  have  just  been 
cut  (18th  inst.)  about  a  dozen  bright-coloured 
half  open  blooms.  Both  these  Roses  looked 
deplorable  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  the 
frost,  but  appeared  to  recover  some  growing 
power  with  wonderful  rapidity.  On  the  14th 
inst.  capital  blooms  were  cut  of  Crown  Prince, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Jules  Margottin,  which 
seemed  very  little  affected  in  any  way,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Jules  Finger  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  rose- 
coloured  Tea  of  the  same  name),  an  invaluable 
autumnal  in  the  way  of  Captain  Christy,  not 
so  good  early  in  the  season,  but  more  vigor- 
ous, and  in  autumn  far  freer  and  brighter  in 
colour ;  Louis  Dore,  a  very  handsome  rosy  red 
flower  of  great  size  and  beauty  of  form,  very 
constant  in  autumn,  and  though  a  dwarf  grower, 
very  hardy  and  free,  and  well  worth  cultivating 
on  its  own  roots;  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  Robert,  a  light  pink  variety 
that  blooms  abundantly  and  deserves  to  be  more 
frequently  seen  ;  Miss  House,  a  new  blush  Rose 
which  has  been  pretty  throughout  the  autumn, 
and  is  likely  to  be  useful  as  an  improved  Bessie 
Johnson ;  Boule  de  Neige,  whose  expanded 
flowers  were  stained  by  the  frost,  though  the 
plant  seemed  otherwise  qui'e  uninjured  aud  has 
been  Very  attractive  ticce ;  and  freest  and  best 
of  all  the  reds,  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire.     This  \  igo- 


rous  Bourbon  hardly  seemed  to  feel  the  8°  of  frost 
at  all,  and  the  leafy  plants  are  still  (Oct.  18) 
carrying  numbers  of  bright  carmine  flowers.  It 
would  probably  be  worth  while  in  cold  districts  to 
grow  this  Rose  on  a  wall,  as  from  its  rampant 
growth  it  makes  a  fine  climber,  and  it  would 
afford  an  invaluable  supply  of  bloom  late  in  the 
season  in  situations  where  less  hardy  varieties 
would  not  thrive.  The  same  might  also  be  said 
of  Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  which  is  equally  hardy 
and  vigorous,  and  is  still  very  bright  in  the 
garden,  and  whose  flowers,  though  only  semi- 
double,  are  of  the  most  brilliant  velvety  crimson 
colour. 

The  miniature  Polyantha  Roses  were  but  little 
damaged  by  the  cold  nights,  and  lately  IMigno- 
nette,  pink,  and  Perle  d'Or,  orange,  have  been 
very  pretty,  although  both  excelled  by  Gloire 
des  Polyantha,  GuiUot's  new  seedling  from 
Mignonette,  which  it  surpasses  in  every  way, 
the  trusses  being  larger  and  the  flowers  brighter 
in  their  pink  colour  than  those  of  the  parent. 

The  crimson  Chinas  and  the  pale  Bourbon 
Armosa  (or  Setina)  continue  full  of  bloom,  and 
of  the  species  Rosa  Beggeriana,  pure  white  ; 
Rosa  setigera,  bright  pink  ;  and  the  ever-blooin- 
ing  blush  white  Rosa  indica  still  unfold  their 
petals  in  the  pleasant  October  sunshine ;  but 
these  comprise  all  the  Roses  that  can  be  said  to 
be  conspicuously  in  flower  after  the  severe  check 
of  the  frost  (not  reckoning,  of  course,  varieties 
that  may  be  just  carrying  a  bloom  or  two  here 
and  here),  with  one  exception.  The  best  and 
most  iseautiful  has  been  left  till  last,  and  again, 
as  so  frequently  before,  proves  to  be  the  ever- 
faithful  Marie  Van  Houtte.  The  blooms  of 
this  lovely  Rose  not  only  excel  those  of  all  other 
kinds  in  the  garden  at  the  present  time,  but 
those  of  all  its  sister  Teas  as  well.  The  petals 
of  Mme.  Lambard  are  shrunk  and  textureless  ; 
Rubens  is  soiled  beyond  all  recognition ; 
Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Olivier,  and  number- 
leas  others  are  all  stuck  together,  and  not  a 
few,  in  addition,  are  almost  leafless;  but  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  stiU  clothed  with  abundant  hand- 
some foliage,  carries  dozens  of  blooms  of  charac- 
teristic form  and  fresh  in  colour. 

With  good  plants  of  even  only  Mme.  Isaac 
Pereire  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  there  need  not 
be  a  lack  of  Roses  out  of  doors  in  tine  October 
weather,  even  after  two  or  three  frosty  nights 
when  some  8°  below  fret  zing  is  registered. 


Garden.  Roses.— "T.  W.  G.'s"  explanations  of 
his  reasons  for  leaving  out  in  your  list  of  the  best 
garden  Roses  some  of  the  loveliest  Roses  grown 
hardly  satisfy  me.  I  omitted  mentioning  one  other 
Rose  he  had  left  out,  and  to  which  none  of  his 
present  objections  apply— Madame  de  WatteviUe. 
Why  does  he  leave  this  Rose  ont  ?  Charles  Lefebvre 
is  not  here  a  bad  autumnal ;  it  is  up  to  September 
alwajs  good.  If  yousawtwo  plantsot  my  Belle  Lyon- 
naise Rose,  you  would  hardly  call  them  tender;  one 
is  a  standard  and  the  other  a  dwarf,  and  they  are 
both  immense  and  strong  plants.  I  never  heard  of 
Emllie  Dupuy,  and  the  Rose  is  not  in  Cant's  list. 
I  grant  the  objections  to  Marie  Baumann  and 
Prince  CamUle  de  Rohan,  but  in  any  good  collection 
of  the  best  garden  Roses  they  should  be  grown; 
also  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao  and  Catherine  Mermet, 
the  two  last  being  absolutely  indispensable  in  any 
good  collection.  "T.  W.  G."  has  probably  seen  the 
Journal  of  BortieuUure  of  October  11,  with  a  list 
of  the  principal  prize-winners,  &c ,  at  the  National 
Rose  Society's  shows  1886-7-S ;  there  Catherine 
Mermet  comes  out  first,  and,  in  my  opinion,  rightly 
so,  as  it  is  when  perfect  the  loveliest  Rose  grown. 
I  think  that,  now  jou  have  given  the  Apple  and 
Pear  growers  a  good  "hearing,"  jou  might  have  a 
Rose  election,  and  allow  all  ihofc  inter. bted  in  the 
queen  of  flowers  to  hb.ve  a  good  discucsion  on  the 


best  sorts,  mode  of  growing  suitable  sorts.  &c.,  in 
your  delightful  and  most  excellent  journal. — 
C.  J.  G. 

ROSA  Rl'GOSA. 
Now  that  planting  time  is  coming  on  "  R.  D."  does 
well  to  draw  attention  to  the  varieties  of  Rosa  rugosa 
as  garden  plants.  The  handsome  foliage,  flowers, 
and  fruit  all  combine  to  enhance  the  value  of  these 
striking  Roses,  and  their  flowering  being  continued 
daring  the  fruiting  time  renders  their  appearance 
exceptionally  characteristic. 

Judging  from  "R.  D.'s"  remarks  on  Messrs. 
Sutton's  famous  hedge  at  Reading,  the  seed  in  that 
case  was  sown  where  the  hedge  was  intended  to 
stand,  an  arrangement  which,  though  no  doubt 
calculated  to  afford  a  very  strong  fence,  sounds 
rather  extravagant,  and  perhaps  from  a  gardening 
point  of  view  would  be  less  desirable  than  sovsing 
the  seed  in  beds,  and  subsequently  planting  ont 
the  seedlings  at  a  reasonable  distance  apart  to 
ensmre  their  handsomer  development  laterally  at  any 
rate.  This,  of  course,  would  only  apply  to  hedges 
planted  for  ornament  and  where  an  impenetrable 
barrier  was  not  the  first  consideration;  but  the 
growth  at  the  base  of  these  plants  is  always  so 
dense  that  a  single  Ime  of  seedlings  soon  makes  a 
very  thick  hedge. 

The  flowers  of  the  white  variety  are  far  more 
beautiful,  but  unfortunately  the  plant  seems  a  less 
vigorous  grower  than  the  red-flowered  type;  it 
might  be  worth  while,  however,  in  an  ornamental 
hedge  to  bud  the  white-flowered  form  upon  the 
stronger  growing  red  kind  here  and  there. 

There  are  two  double-flowered  varieties  that  are 
worth  growing,  and  which  appear  as  vigorous  and  as 
perpetual  as  the  species.  These  are  Comte  d'Epre- 
mesnil,  a  handsome,  rich  purple-crimson  flower, 
deliciously  fragrant,  and  Mme.  Georges  Bruant, 
pure  white,  beautiful  in  bud. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  for  hedge 
or  woodland  planting  the  allied  species  Rosa 
kamtschatica  should  be  employed.  It  makes  even 
more  abundant  and  stronger  growths  than  R.  rugosa, 
and  is  really  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  Ferox 
Roses.  It  is  at  this  time  o£  year  especially  that  its 
great  value  as  a  landscape  plant  is  conspicuous,  for 
while  the  foliage  of  R.  rugosa  always  dies  off  a 
uniform  clear  yellow,  the  leaves  of  R.  kamtschatica 
assume  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  autumn  tints. 
At  the  present  moment  the  most  striking  object  in 
the  Rose  garden  is  a  large  bush  of  this  unhappily- 
named  Rose  clothed  in  almost  as  many  colours  ai 
leaves— a  mass  of  all  imaginable  shades  of  red  and 
brown  and  gold,  producing  a  most  bright  and  cheer- 
ful effect  in  the  October  sunshine.  T.  W.  G. 


Rose  Her  Majesty. — With  reference  to  the 
Perpetual  character  of  this  Rose,  I  may  mention  that 
I  planted  three  plants  last  spring.  They  are  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  and  all  flowered  fairly  well  in  July. 
Since  then  they  have  made  satisfactory  growth,  but 
only  one  has  flowered  the  second  time,  and  then  only 
a  solitary  flower  has  been  produced.  My  first  estimate 
of  the  capacity  of  this  Roeb  to  resist  mildew  is  every 
year  proving  to  be  correct,  for  there  are  few  more 
liable  to  be  disfigured  by  it  than  the  one  in  question. — 
J.  C.  C.        

The  weather  in  Scotland.— Wiien  one  reads 
of  the  snowfall  and  its  harmful  efiects  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  the  great 
devastation  caused  by  early  and  severe  frost  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  we,  in 
the  favoured  county  of  Stirling,  are  (October  22) 
enjojing  the  finest  autumn  weather  I  remember 
during  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  except  one 
autumn,  I  think  in  1859,  while  residing  in  Suffolk. 
For  about  seven  weeks  rain  has  not  fallen  In  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  damp  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
the  transplanting  of  shrubs  and  trees  is  being 
carried  on.  I  never  saw  the  soil  so  <3ry  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Outside  flowers,  such  as  Sweet 
Peas  (they  were  kept  topped  and  have  done  well). 
Mignonette,  Carnations,  and  Picotees,  Roses  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  class.  Dahlias  (dwarf  kin(?s  are 
loaded  with  flowers),  Pansies,  Violets,  Calceolarias, 
Gladioli,  Clematis   Jackmanni  are  siill  abundant. 
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Ampelopsis  Veitchi  is  finer  on  old  walls  and  other 
buildings  than  I  ever  remember  seeing  this  charm- 
ing creeper.  Among  vegetables  Cauliflowers  are 
very  plentiful.  Peas  yield  useful  pickings ;  some  of 
those  kinds  which  had  to  be  closely  topped  during 
July  and  August  are  now  full  of  pods  and  flowers, 
which  I  fear  will  not  be  of  any  service,  and  the 
foliage  is  unusually  green.  Beetroot  is  stUI  growing, 
and  we  never  had  the  foliage  so  finely  coloured. 
Such  plants  as  Lettuce,  Spinach,  young  Onions 
and  Cabbages  are  becoming  gross,  and  will  be 
liable  to  suffer  should  severe  weather  set  in.  Many 
kinds  of  Apples,  such  as  Cellini,  King  of  Pippins, 
Stirling  Castle,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Seaton 
House,  are  improving  in  appearance  daily.  Red  Cur- 
rants netted  are  in  fair  condition,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  the  wood  of  all  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is 
well  ripened.  Dsvarf  Apple  trees  which  were  root- 
pruned  between  the  months  of  June  and  September, 
when  in  their  young  state,  are  bearing  best  and  are 
most  promising.  Plums,  generally,  were  unusually 
late,  and  some  of  the  best  kinds  had  to  be  ripened 
in  vineries. — M.  Temple. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

CATTLEYA  BOWRINGIANA. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  an  introduction  of  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  by  whom  it  was 
named  in  honour  of  a  celebrated  grower  and 
lover  of  Orchids.  It  has  only  been  known  in 
this  country  for  four  years,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  heard  many  adverse  opinions  of 
the  plant,  but  all  such  opinions  will  have  to 
be  cast  on  one  side,  as  I  believe  that  this 
Cattleya  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  po- 
pular species  in  the  genus.  It  has  a  free 
habit  of  growth,  and  produces  quantities  of 
highly-coloured  flowers  at  a  time  when  they 
are  much  appreciated,  as  they  tide  over  a 
dreary  time  of  the  year  in  the  Orchid  houses, 
viz.,  from  the  middle  of  September  until  the 
end  of  November,  when  C.  Percivaliana  com- 
mences to  fill  up  the  void  before  those  of  the 
Trianse  section  put  in  an  appearance.  I  am 
induced  to  speak  thus  strongly  of  this  species 
from  an  inspection  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  San- 
der at  St.  Albans,  where  I  recently  observed 
many  hundreds  of  fine  plants  which  are  now 
developing  their  flowers,  and  others  which  have 
been  in  flower  for  a  considerable  time,  some 
bearing  as  many  as  forty  and  fifty  spikes 
of  bloom.  When  it  ia  borne  in  mind  that 
in  some  instances  as  many  as  ten  flowers  are 
borne  on  each  spike,  some  idea  of  the  mar- 
vellous beauty  of  this  species  may  be  had. 
The  flowers  resemble  those  of  C.  Skinneri  in 
shape,  but  the  colour  is  richer,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  of  a  uniform  rosy  purple  with 
darker  veins,  lip  rich  purple,  with  a  deep 
maroon  band  at  the  base,  the  throat  white. 
The  individual  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those 
of  C.  Skinneri. 

Another  form  of  C.  Bowringiana  which  I  .saw 
blooming  in  Mr.  Sander's  establishment  is  called 
lilacina,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  Ulac  saving  the  band  in  the  lip,  which 
still  remains  a  rich  deep  maroon.  Another  va- 
riety, named  vivicaus,  is  also  very  beautiful, 
the  flowers  being  of  a  bright  crimson-purple 
saving  the  maroon  bind.  These  are  two  distinct 
and  handsome  forms  of  this  valuable  species 
well  deserving  varietal  distinction,  and  I  trust  C. 
Bowringiana  will  b«  found  to  yield  many  more 
variations  of  like  excellence.  Tliis  species  is  a 
native  of  British  Honduras,  where  it  grows  upon 
moist  rocks,  and  is  almost  always  exposed  to  a 
damp  atmosphere.  At  St.  .Mbans  it  is  treated 
to  a  fair  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  the 
plants  are  potted  very  firmly.    This  they  appear 


to  like,  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  they  have 
made  quantities  of  growths,  in  some  instances  as 
many  as  eight  new  shoots  in  a  6-inch  pot.  It  is 
often  said  that  thrips  attack  this  plant  with 
great  virulence  ;  but  I  think  this  arises  from 
too  dry  an  atmosphere,  for  I  did  not  observe  the 
slightest  trace  of  thrips  on  this  fine  batch.  I 
hope  to  have  something  more  to  say  in  favour  of 
this  species,  but  I  feel  sure  that  everyone  who 
can  appreciate  C.  Skinneri,  which  blooms  in 
spring,  wiU  be  fairly  enchanted  with  the  autumn- 
flosvering  C.  Bowringiana. 


Catasetum  Bungerothi. — This  plant  is  just 
now  one  of  the  great  features  in  Mr.  Sander's  nur- 
sery at  St.  Albans,  where  innumerable  spikes  are 
now  in  full  beauty,  the  large,  ivory-white  flowers 
being  very  attractive.  These  flowers,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  vary  much  in  size,  although  they 
appear  to  differ  in  colour  to  some  extent,  and  one 
or  two  varieties  have  already  been  named.  At  St. 
Albans  I  noted  the  form  originally  figured  and 
which  became  typical,  its  large  ivory-white  blooms 
being  distinguished  by  a  stain  of  orange-yellow 
which  appears  to  line  the  whole  interior  of  the  spur. 
I  also  noted  forms  in  which  this  was  absent,  and 
also  another  variety  in  which  the  orange  is  replaced 
by  a  charming  light  green.  This  grand  plant  cannot 
fail  to  become  a  universal  favourite.  At  St.  Albans 
it  appears  to  grow  vigorously  and  to  flower  profusely 
when  grown  in  baskets  near  the  glass  in  the  tem- 
perature of  an  intermediate  house. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  Jonesianum  is  a  plant  with  a  great 
future,  and  as  grown  by  Mr.  Sander  it  is  a 
beautiful  Orchid.  The  plants,  which  are  kept  in 
strong  heat  and  watered  freely,  grow  vigorously 
and  bloom  profusely,  the  flowers  being  entirely 
distinct  from  those  of  any  other  species.  This 
kind  was  figured  in  The  Garden,  Feb.  12,  1887, 
but  since  that  time  wonderful  varieties  have  ap- 
peared amongst  them.  These  plants  growing  in 
small  baskets  hung  close  to  the  glass  present  a 
much  better  appearance  than  when  upon  a  plain 
piece  of  wood.  I  may  also  observe  that  the  plants 
are  freely  syringed  over  the  leaves  and  thrive  well 
under  the  treatment.  It  may  be  that  if  kept  cool 
and  thus  watered  the  leaves  might  be  seriously 
affected,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  Ul  effects  where 
a  sufficient  heat  is  maintained, — G. 

Cyrtopodium  cardiochilum.  —  This  genus 
has  been  much  neglected,  but  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  interest  in  the  various  species  reviving,  because 
I  feel  sure  that  everyone  who  encourages  the  growth 
of  these  truly  grand  Orchids  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  great  reward.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Orchid 
culture  C.  punctatum  was  highly  appreciated,  and 
it  is  still  able  to  maintain  its  position  as  one  of 
the  finest  ornaments  of  an  Orchid  house.  V. 
Andersonianum  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  but 
a  somewhat  shy  bloomer.  More  recently  we  have 
received  C.  St.  Legerianum  and  the  species  here 
named  at  the  commencement  of  this  note,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  a  tall-growing  plant  with  Palm- 
like leaves  and  clear  bright  yellow  flowers.  I  re- 
cently noted  a  form  flowering  in  Mr.  Sander's 
establishment  at  St.  Albans,  which  by  its  flowers  I 
took  for  cardiochilum,  but  if  it  is  really  that  species 
it  must  take  rank  as  an  extremely  free-flowering 
variety,  as  its  pseudo-bulbs  were  not  more  than  a 
foot  high;  thus  it  will  not  be  cast  out  of  any 
collection  for  want  of  space,  and  I  would  pro- 
visionally name  the  plant  C.  cardiochilum  nanum 
— W.  H.  G. 

Lselia  anceps  Dawsoni.— This  form  of  the 
wcllktown  anceps  still  remains  one  of  the  grandest 
and  rarest  of  the  white-flowered  varieties.  It  is 
now  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  since  this  variety 
was  sent  hems  by  Tucker,  one  of  Mr.  Low's  col- 
lectors, and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  has 
never  been  sent  to  Europe  by  any  other  person,  and 
it  consequently  still  maintains  a  high  price,  as  it  is 
always  in  demand.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white,  the  latter  very  much  the  broader ;  lip  also 
white,  the  convolute  lobes  on  the  interior  being 
ftained  with    purple  and  streaked  with  radiating  | 


lines  of  deeper  purple ;  the  front  lobe  bears  a  large 
rich  purple  blotch  with  a  white  border,  the  disc 
being  yellow.  It  is  now  lloweiing  in  Mr.  Sander's 
nursery  at  St.  Albans,  and,  like  many  other  Orchids 
this  year,  appears  to  be  out  of  season,  but  such  gems 
are  ever  welcome. — W. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi  splendens. — Some 
very  grand  forms  of  this  plant  are  now  cropping  up 
a,nd  appear  to  be  the  result  of  extended  cultivation. 
Some  forms  were  recently  flowering  with  Mr. 
Tautz  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  in  which  the  whole  flower 
is  of  a  rich  deep  yellow,  but  the  spots  of  red  are 
still  to  be  found  round  the  edge  of  the  lip.  All  the 
forms  of  this  plant  are  valuable  for  their  late 
blooming. 

Dendrobium  album.^It  is  now  nearly  fifty 
years  since  rhis  fine  plant  was  introduced  from 
India  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  but  it 
has  always  remained  very  rare  in  cultivation  and  I 
was  pleased  to  recently  note  a  good  variety  flower- 
ing at  St.  Albans  with  Mr.  Sander.  The  plant  has 
somewhat  the  habit  of  D.  chrysanthum,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  that 
plant.  They  are,  however,  of  the  purest  white, 
saving  the  disc  of  the  lip  which  is  yellow.  It  re- 
quires good  exposure  to  sun  and  light  and  an 
abundance  of  water  when  growing.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  late  autumn- 
flowering  Orchids. — W. 

Cattleya  aurea.  —  I  think  the  very  grandest 
form  I  have  yet  seen  of  this  plant  is  now  flowering 
in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Connell,  Bushy  Down,  Toot- 
ing. The  spike  bears  five  very  large  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  clear  soft  yellow,  the 
lip  intensely  dark  in  front,  the  remaining  part 
being  netted  with  golden  lines  quite  to  the  edge, 
and  also  in  the  portion  which  envelops  the  column. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  lovers  of  the  beautiful  be- 
come enraptured  with  the  infinite  variety  of  form 
and  splendid  combinations  and  contrasts  of  colour 
which  are  depicted  in  the  flowers  of  orchidaceous 
plants,  and  this  plant  and  its  near  allies  may  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  autumn- 
flowering  species.— G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


CoBlogyne  speciosa  viridis.— This  is  a  very  distinct 
variety  which  was  recently  flowering  in  the  nursery  of 
Jlr.  Horsman  at  Mark's  Toy.  It  is  very  large  and  briliiant 
in  colour. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. — Some  very  fine  form.':  of 
this  chaste  and  elegant  plant  are  just  now  in  flower  with  Mr. 
Sander.  The  white  appears  to  be  pure  in  all  the  forms  we 
have  seen,  but  tlie  size  and  shape  of  the  blooms  wtuld 
appear  to  differ  ahuost  as  much  as  do  those  of  the  typical 
plant. 

Epidendrum  Randi.— Thisappe.irs  to  be  a  fire  and 
a  distinct  species,  recently  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans.  Tlie  flowers,  however,  when  we  saw  the 
plant  were  ju3t  passing  .away,  and,  moreover,  these  blooms 
liad  opened  in  the  case  during  the  journey  home,  so  that  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  flowers  will  be  finer 
from  estabhfched  plaute.  We  anticipate  for  it  a  front  place  in 
the  genus. 

Cypripedium  Harrisianum  superbum.— 

A  splendid  form  of  this  variety  is  now  flowering  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Shuttleworth  at  Clapham.  The 
colour  of  this  form  ia  very  rich  and  intense,  thus  show- 
ing that  this,  the  first  hybrid  Slipper  Orchid,  still 
maintains  the  tir.st  place  among  the  numerous  species 
and  varieties  now  in  cultivation. 

Vanda  cserulea.— This  beautiful  species  still  re- 
tiins  its  high  repute,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Orchid  family.  Eapocially  was  this  impressed  on 
my  mind  when  recently  visiting  the  8t.  Albans 
Nursery,  where  numerous  excellent  varieties  are 
now  displaying  their  charms.  This  species,  like 
the  whole  collection,  is  in  the  highest  fetate  of 
health,  and  no  great  heat  is  maintained  in  any  of 
tlie  houses. — W. 

Lselia  Day  an  a  and  L.  pumila.— These  plants 
are  flowering  in  profusion  at  St.  Albans,  and  some  very 
excellent  varieties  there  are  amongst  them.  It  is 
i|uite  enjoyable  to  find  how  well  these  plants  are  now 
doing.  In  the  earlier  days  one  could  not  see  a  single 
flower,  where  now  a  hundi-ed  can  he  found.  For  this 
we  liave  to  thank  tlie  skill  of  the  cultivator.  Such 
valuable  plants  specially  rocommond  themselves  to  the 
amateur  with  limited  space. 
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LEIGH  PARK,  HAVANT. 

It  is  not  often  one  finds  all  the  elements  of 
beautiful  scenery  so  happOy  combined  as  at 
Leigh  Park,  the  picturesque  residence  of  General 
Sir  F.  Fitzwygram.  From  the  front  of  the 
house  the  scene  is  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion. To  the  left  the  eye  wanders  away  over 
field  and  meadow  to  where  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  stand  out  conspicuously  against  the 
horizon.  To  the  right,  starting  in  the  fore- 
ground and  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  is  an  enormous  Oak  wood  covering 


water  intervening  between  this  island  and 
the  lawn  not  being  visible.  The  lake  covers 
several  acres,  and  there  are  four  islands ;  these, 
however,  are  in  the  background,  where  they 
have  the  best  efiect,  for  their  presence  con- 
ceals the  actual  extent  of  the  water,  the  farther 
shore  being  invisible.  Upon  the  surface  of  the 
lake  are  fine  groups  of  Water  Lilies,  thirty 
clumps  of  which  can  be  counted  from  the  front 
shore,  while  others  are  concealed.  This  is  not 
the  common  kind,  but  a  large  white-flowered 
variety  brought  from    China    by   Sir    George 


Leigh  Park,  Havant,  the  residence  of  General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram.     Engi-aved  for  The  Garden  iroiii  a 
photograph  by  Messrs.  J.  Kussell  and  Sous,  Chichester. 


700  acres.  In  front  the  Portsdown  hills,  several 
miles  away,  mark  the  limit  of  the  scene.  The 
house  stands  on  sloping  ground,  and  a  narrow 
gravel  terrace  has  been  raised  to  serve  as  a 
promenade.  The  arches  on  which  this  small 
terrace  is  built  have,  since  the  photograph  was 
taken,  been  wreathed  in  climbers,  which  look 
pretty  from  the  lawn.  A  few  steps  lead  down 
on  to  the  turf,  which,  left  in  its  natural 
gradation,  slopes  gently  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  engraving  is  from  a  view  taken 
across   one  of  the  islands,  the  broad   sheet  of 


Taunton,  to  whom  originally  the  place  belonged. 
Leaving  the  foreshore  and  rambling  along  the 
banks,  the  beauty  of  the  islands  clothed  with 
profuse  vegetation  is  apparent.  The  prettiest 
effect  is  produced  by  some  large  trees  of  a  white- 
leaved  Willow  which  fringe  one  side  of  the 
largest  island,  the  branches  reaching  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  On  a  smaller  island  Birch 
trees  display  their  grace.  Rhododendrons  also 
grow  luxuriantly  and  afford  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  taUer-growing  subjects.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  farther  shore  are  large  groups  of 


the  yellow  Iris  and  Water  Carex.  As  a  fringe 
to  the  wood  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake  Pampas 
Grass  has  been  used.  There  must  have  been 
quite  iifty  large  tufts  forming  groups,  with 
here  and  there  an  isolated  specimen.  The 
effect  of  these  when  in  full  beauty  must  be 
magnificent.  Yet  the  whole  of  this  is  artificial, 
for  the  landscape  gardener  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  a  river  nor  even  of  a  natural  stream.  All 
the  water  is  surface  water,  brought  down  from 
the  great  surrounding  woods,  and  in  no  single 
instance  is  there  any  evidence  of  artificial  work. 

There  are  many  very  fine  trees  about  the  ex- 
tensive lawn  and  pleasure  grounds,  some  isolated 
specimens,  backed  up  by  large  deciduous  trees 
to  the  left  of  the  lawn,  which  slopes  down  to  the 
lake  being  especially  noticeable.  The  first  one 
noted  was  a  fine  Thuja  Lobbi  nearly  50  feet 
high,  Abies  canadensis  being  nearly  as  large. 
There  were  good  specimens  of  Nordman's  Silver 
Fir,  and  of  the  beautiful  glaucous  Abies  nobilis, 
rendered  more  interesting  by  the  profusion  of 
cones.  Abies  Lowi  is  a  tree  not  often  met  with 
and  is  represented  here  by  a  specimen  50  feet 
high,  while  another  still  more  beautiful  was  A. 
bracteata,  a  nice  tree  30  feet  high.  Another 
handsome  specimen  of  Pinus  Cembra  was  very 
conspicuous.  In  every  case  the  trees,  carefully 
placed  in  recesses  formed  by  the  natural  wood, 
had  plenty  of  room,  and  their  branches  swept 
the  ground.  Cupressus  nutkaensis,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  elegant  of  Conifers,  also  does 
remarkably  well  here.  There  are  several  speci- 
mens quite  40  feet  high.  Trees  of  this  type  are 
seen  to  best  advantage  when  brought  into  asso- 
ciation with  those  of  less  formal  habit,  the  beauty 
of  the  Selaginella-like  leafage  being  very  marked. 
Judging  from  the  fine  specimen  of  Picea  Pinsapo 
towering  up  to  a  height  of  GO  feet,  and  with 
branches  sweeping  the  ground,  one  would  infer 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
planted.  Near  it  and  50  feet  high  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  glaucous  form  of  Cedrus 
atlantica.  A  large  Tulip  tree  on  the  lawn 
was  in  full  bloom.  From  the  top  to  the 
ground  the  tree  was  covered  with  flowers. 
There  were  large  trees  of  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
M.  conspicua,  and  M.  purpurea,  whOe  JIahonia 
japonica,  planted  as  a  fringe  to  the  shrubberies 
that  border  the  carriage  drive,  has  grown  9  feet 
high  and  is  stiU  well  furnished  down  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  conservatory  two  Tree  Ferns  planted 
out  had  assumed  great  dimensions,  while  the 
pillars,  draped  with  Fuchsia  Monarch,  were 
very  beautiful.  This  appears  to  be  a  splendid 
Fuchsia  for  planting  out,  as  it  blooms  freely 
and  the  flowers  are  large.  Cobfea  soaudens  is 
very  beautiful  when  allowed  a  whole  roof  to 
itself  as  here,  and  the  laterals  hang  down  seve- 
ral feet,  producing  abundantly  large  purple 
flowers.  A  house  is  devoted  to  Victoria  Regia 
and  other  interesting  water-loving  plants.  Mr. 
Penfold  once  kept  a  Victoria  Regia  for  four 
years  before  it  died.  The  largest  leaf  he  has 
grown  measured  7  feet  8  inches  across.  Besides 
the  Victoria  Regia  in  this  house,  Nymphaia 
Devoniana  and  Nelumbium  speciosum  were 
flowering  well.  The  giant  Amorphophallus  and 
the  Papyrus  were  also  here.  The  pretty  yellow 
flowers  of  Limnocharis  Humboldti,  of  which 
there  were  fine  masses,  enlivened  the  scene.  In 
another  portion  of  the  great  tank  Pontederia 
azurea  was  thriving  well  and  flowering  freely. 
Along  the  rafters  had  been  trained  Vanilla 
aromatica,  and  in  this  position  Mr.  Penfold 
manages  to  flower  it  successfully.  The  well- 
pitchered  Nepenthes  and  the  hanging  baskets 
of  Achimenes  combined  to  render  this  house  a 
picture  of  wUd  luxuriance. 
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Of  Orchids  there  was  a  nice  collection,  Vandas 
being  particularly  well  done,  some  of  the  plants 
having  carried  as  many  as  14  spikes  of  flower. 
Cypripedium  barbatum  and  its  varieties  were 
in  full  flower,  one  very  fine  piece  of  C.  barbatum 
nigrum  having  fifty  expanded  blooms.  A  house 
filled  with  New  Holland  plants  showed  that 
they  are  still  in  favour  in  some  gardens.  Erica 
Cavendishi  was  represented  by  some  fine  speci- 
mens. The  now  rarely  seen  Aphelexis  rosea, 
also  Statice  profusa,  were  in  full  flower.  House 
after  house  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines 
spoke  well  of  Mr.  Penfold's  abilities  aa  a  fruit 
grower.  Muscat  Hamburgh  was  carrying  some 
exceptionally  fine  bunches.  Among  Peaches, 
Mr.  Penfold  speaks  highly  of  Barrington,  and 
for  a  late  Nectarine  Albert  is  well  spoken  of. 

Adjoining  the  pleasure  grounds  is  an  exten- 
sive, well- timbered  park,  in  which  General 
Fi  tz  wygram  generously  perm  its  large  parties  from 
Portsmouth  to  picnic,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
open  his  beautiful  grounds,  which  have  been 
visited  by  as  many  as  15,000  people  in  one 
day. 

Kitchen  Garden. 


VALUE  OP  OLD  SEEDS. 

According  to  the  published  accounts  of  the 
seed  harvest,  the  yield  in  many  instances  has 
been  very  much  below  the  average,  and  what  is 
most  to  be  deplored,  the  quality,  as  a  rule,  is 
decidedly  bad.  All  things  considered,  it  is  no 
more  than  might  have  been  expected,  the  season 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  being 
most  unfavourable  to  seed-saving  generally. 
As  a  consequence  we  shall  most  probably  have 
to  pay  somewhat  higher  prices  for  an  inferior 
article,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  How 
are  we  to  obviate  this  difficulty  ?  for  a  serious 
diflioulty  it  is  likely  to  prove  to  many.  It  is 
too  late  to  think  of  saving  new  seeds,  but  in 
very  many  instances  much  old  seed  still  remains 
in  the  seed  packets,  and  the  careful  gardener 
will  take  greater  care  of  these  than  usual.  Not, 
however,  with  the  idea  of  relying  exclusively 
on  them  next  season,  as  this  might  prove  most 
delusive,  but  rather  with  the  idea  of  having  two 
chances  instead  of  one.  If  the  new  fails,  there 
yet  remains  the  old  seed  to  try,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances  the  greater  portion 
of  it  may  germinate. 

The  crops  of  Peas  and  Beans  are  light  and 
badly  ripened,  especially  the  later  varieties, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  runner  Beans  especially 
were  much  injured  by  the  early  and  severe 
frosts.  There  is  said  to  be  a  fairly  good  crop  of 
Carrot  seed,  and  in  all  probability  a  sufficiency 
of  Parsnip.  None  of  these  are  supposed  to  re- 
tain their  vitality  much  beyond  a  year,  but  I 
have  frequently  sown  both  Peas  and  Beans  that 
were  nearer  two  years  old,  and  the  majority 
have  germinated  strongly.  They,  however, 
germinate  more  surely  in  gentle  heat,  the  seed 
being  sown  after  it  has  sprouted.  Carrot  and 
Parsnip  seed  may  also  be  sprouted  prior  to 
being  sown  in  the  open.  I  should  not  expect 
that  seed  saved  this  season  would  keep  well, 
but  that  ripened  in  1887  if  properly  taken  care 
of  ought  to  be  serviceable  in  188!».  Much  Leek 
and  Onion  seed  has  been  8])i)ilt  this  season,  and 
Salsafy,  Scorzjnera,  and  Cress  have  not  fared 
much  better.  The  seed  of  those,  however,  can 
bo  dependid  upon  to  germinate  well  when  two 
years  old,  and  should  be  preserved  accordingly. 
Old  Onion  seed  sown  this  year  came  up  very 
evenly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  much  old 
seed  is  sown  cheaply  every  season.  Plenty  of 
Asparagus  seed  has  ripened  this  year,  but  if  the 


crop  quite  failed,  seed  one  or  two  years  old  may 
be  depended  upon  to  grow  nearly  as  strongly. 
A  fair  quantity  of  Seakale  seed  was  also 
saved,  this  also  keeping  good  for  two  or  more 
years.  Nor  have  good  crops  of  Broccoli,  Cauli- 
flower, Borecole,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage, 
and  Savoy  seed  been  saved,  but,  as  it  happens, 
few  need  to  be  told  that  seed  well  kept  and 
from  two  to  four  years  old  will  germinate 
freely,  especially  if  sown  in  gentle  heat  or  under 
glass,  so  that  we  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
concerning  these.  A  difficulty  may  be  ex- 
perienced in  procuring  seeds  of  a  few  popular 
varieties,  but  in  moat  instances  good  old  sub- 
stitutes may  be  found.  The  seed  of  Mustard, 
Lettuce,  Endive,  Parsley,  Turnip,  and  Radish 
keeps  equally  as  well  as  those  last  named,  and 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  them  in  every 
way.  Very  little  Tomato  seed  has  been  saved 
in  the  open,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  fruit 
under  glass  expressly  for  seed.  Fortunately, 
that  saved  in  1887  wUl  germinate  strongly  next 
spring,  and  seed  one  year  or  more  older  will 
frequently  come  up  well.  The  Beet  crop  is  said 
to  be  very  light,  and  Celery  has  not  matured 
much  seed.  These,  and  also  Cucumbers  and 
Melons,  retain  their  vitality  for  several  years, 
and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  lightly  thrown 
away. 

Whether  the  seed  will  long  retain  its  vegeta- 
tive powers,  however,  depends  largely  tipon  the 
care  taken  of  it.  If  left  in  the  packets  lying 
about  in  a  comparatively  damp  fruit  or  seed 
room,  the  paper  soon  becomes  moist  and  the 
seeds  mouldy,  and  wlien  this  happens  it  is  use- 
less to  keep  it  any  longer.  The  good  old  plan 
of  storing  seed  in  bags — these  being  hung  up  in 
a  warm,  dry  kitchen — is  rarely  practised  now, 
but  it  has  yet  much  to  commend  it.  Few  now- 
a-days  care  to  have  their  living  rooms  thus  be- 
decked, but  if  employers  would  provide  a  good 
seed  cupboard,  this  being  well  furnished  with 
small  drawers,  the  doors  closing  against  these, 
such  could  be  set  not  far  from  a  kitchen  fire 
and  be  found  most  serviceable.  In  these  the 
seeds  would  keep  dry  and  plump,  and  retain 
their  vitality  longer  than  usually  thought 
possible.  I  do  not  advocate  turning  out  the 
small  seeds  from  their  packets  if  these  are  dry, 
but  they  ought  to  be  changed  if  at  all  damp  or 
mouldy.  In  every  case  the  supposed  age  of  the 
seed  should  be  written  on  each  packet  or  bag, 
this  preventing  many  future  disappointments. 
In  the  ca?e  of  Cucumber,  Melon,  and  Tomato 
seeds,  it  is  always  advisable  to  take  the  greatest 
care  of  packets  of  seed  that  have  proved  to  be 
true  to  name,  as  it  is  not  often  that  they  can  be 
relied  upon.  W.  I. 


French.  Beans  in  November.— In  most  gar- 
dens it  is  customary  to  see  all  tender  subjects,  such 
as  Beans,  &c.,  a  blackened  mass  after  the  first  sharp 
spell  of  frost.  I  was,  however,  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  an  exception  to  the  rule  at  Eastnor  Hall  re- 
cently. Previous  to  my  visit  several  severe  frosts  had 
occurred ;  in  fact,  no  less  than  8°  were  registered 
that  very  morning,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  every- 
thing of  a  tender  nature  was  prematurely  destroyed. 
Bat  as  Beans  form  an  important  item  in  the  vege- 
table supply  at  the  above-mentioned  place,  so  much 
so  that  they  are  in  requisition  all  the  year  round, 
exceptional  precautions  are  taken  to  prolong  their 
seaBon  from  outdoor  plants  as  long  as  possible. 
When  there  I  was  shown  a  remarkably  fine  batch 
of  Williams'  Matchless  growing  luxurimtly  on  a 
south  border.  Tbese  were,  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  frost,  covered  with  sheets  of  canvas  supported 
on  stakes,  and  eo  erected  as  to  enable  the  canvas  to 
be  rolled  up  during  the  day.  This  did  its  work 
admirably,  and  kept  out  many  degrees  of  frost, 
and,  provided  the  weather  is  not  very  severe,  a  good 
supply  of  Beans  may  be  had  far  into  November. 


Where  this  vegetable  is  in  request,  this  method  of 
prolonging  the  season  is  well  worth  adopting.  The 
Beans  referred  to  were  sown  somewhat  late  in  the 
summer,  and  at  the  time  mentioned  were  uat  coming 
into  bearing.— C.  C. 


WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SOIL. 
How  best  to  aerate,  and  so  far,  tiirough  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere,  permeate  the  soil  during  the 
winter  with  nutritive  gases  is  a  question  in  natural 
physiology  which  is  none  too  well  understood. 
Properly  it  is  a  matter  for  the  chemist, whose  vocation 
it  is  to  ascertain  facts  of  this  kind  and  to  make 
them  widely  known.  Really,  it  is  a  question  for 
the  gardener  as  much  as  anyone,  because  he  has 
the  greatest  interest  in  a  complete  apprehension  of 
the  subject.  The  old  tradition  favours  roughing 
up  or  ridging  soil  for  the  winter,  thus  exposing  in 
that  way,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  greatest  area 
of  it  to  the  iciflaence  of  tne  atmosphere.  That  tra- 
dition is  found  in  almost  every  gardening  book 
which  deals  in  any  way  with  the  winter  fallow- 
ing of  soils.  It  forms  the  basis  of  numbers  of 
homilies  on  soil  treatment  for  the  winter  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  the  gardener's  creed — literally  one  of 
his  prescribed  thirty-nine  articles.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  traditional  idea  is  an  incorrect  one  ;  what  I 
would  rather  invite  is  some  enunciation  from  gar- 
deners of  their  experience  of  the  best  form  of  treat- 
ment to  adopt  for  the  winter  in  relation  to  uncropped 
soils,  and  in  what  respect  roughing  up  or  ridging 
has  been  found  beneficial  or  otherwise.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  one  of  those  private  un- 
published discussions  on  practical  subjects  which 
not  infrequently  crop  up  when  gardeniiis  meet. 
Generally  the  plan  of  severely  cleansing  si  il,  which 
was  not  beneficially  cropped,  from  weeds,  or  indeed 
from  any  other  form  of  vegetation,  and  exposing 
the  surface  thus  fully  to  the  influence  or  the  air 
was  held  to  be  a  mistake.  The  theory  set  forth 
was,  that  weeds,  or  indeed  any  plants  full  of  leaf- 
age, were  the  natural  agents  in  aerating  soil,  that 
through  them  atmospheric  gases  were  introduced 
into  it  and  thus  rendered  it  fertile.  Further,  it  was 
held  that  soil  deprived  of  all  vegetable  life  became 
inert,  closed  against  the  air,  and  suffered  rather  than 
improved.  Of  course  there  are  weeds  which  could 
not  be  tolerated  in  soils  under  any  conditions,  but 
mere  annuals,  such  as  Groundsel  and  Chickweed, 
are  hardy  and  comparatively  innocuous,  and  when 
dug  in  during  the  spring  give  a  useful  vegetable 
dressing.  Where  objection  may  exist  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  crop  of  weeds  during  winter,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  have  a  vegetable  covering  of  white  Tur- 
nips, Spinach,  Mustard,  or  some  similar  plants, 
which  also  dug  in  would  form  valuable  dressings. 
Whilst,  however,  some  stress  must  be  laid  on  this 
latter  benefit,  really  the  greatest  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  subject  of  winter  treatment,  as  that 
is  the  real  point  under  discussion.  Here,  on  a  pasty 
loam,  almost  invariably  the  worst  results  follow 
from  roughing  up  soil  for  the  winter,  because  the 
worm  channels  are  destroyed ,  and  the  heavy  rains  soon 
produce  a  beaten,  closed  surface  to  the  soil.  Frosts, 
so  far  from  proving  beneficial,  seem  rather  to  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  as  these  induce  a  fine  pulverised  sur- 
face which  rain  soon  beats  into  a  close  pasty  crust. 
Thus  natural  aeration  is  soon  checked.  The  result 
is,  that  roughed-up  soil  is  found  in  the  spring  to  be 
heavy  and  sticky,  and  often  can  only  be  worked 
after  it  has  been  dried  by  the  March  winds  and 
once  more  moistened  with  showers.  Still,  such  soU 
never  does  work  well  for  the  whole  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  soil  left  just  as  when  late  crops  have 
been  removed,  and  which  seems  during  the  winter 
covered  with  worm  casts  always  works  best  in  the 
i-pring,  and  is  in  far  the  most  friable  condition. 
Still,  winter  labour  has  its  necessities,  and  some 
trenching  must  be  done  during  the  cold  season.  If 
the  winter  be  dry  the  surface  in  the  spring  is  fairly 
friable,  bat  it  wet  weather  prevails  then,  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  trenching  is  much  counterbalanced 
by  the  close  condition  of  the  soil.  In  all  gardens 
some  portion  of  soil  should  annually  be  trenched, 
and  necessity  invariably  makes  that  a  winter  labour, 
but  there  is  still  a  quantity  of  soil  only  roughed  up 
by  digging,  and  it  is  with  that  portion  my  argument 
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deals.  If  roughing  up  produces  such  indifferent 
winter  results  with  clay  soils,  it  ma.v  be  pleaded 
that  the  result  is  diverse  with  sandy  soils ;  bat  then 
these  are  always  naturally  open  and  friable  and 
need  the  rough  exposure  least.  After  all,  the  real 
point  is.  Do  soils  gain  by  this  form  of  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  or  not  ?  and  even  it  is  worth  asking 
whether  they  lose  anything.  If  the  theory  is 
correct  that  soil  only  gains  from  the  air  when 
carrying  a  green  crop,  then  it  is  evident  that  rough- 
ing up  is  of  little  use.  Of  course  winter  digging 
does  in  som?  cases  facilitate  spring  operations,  but 
only  where  the  soil  is  naturally  light.  With  me 
it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  think  this  subject 
is  well  worthy  of  discussion,  as  it  is  culturally  a  very 
important  one.  A.  D. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Storing  Roots. 
The  root  crops,  in  most  instances,  were  still  grow- 
ing strongly  when  the  severe  frosts  were  experienced, 
but  these  have  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  top- 
growth,  and  the  roots  are  now  fit  for  lifting  and 
storing.  We  are  located  in  a  comparatively  warm 
district,  and  find  there  is  less  need  to  either  store 
early,  or  even  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  crops  for 
fear  of  injury  from  frosts,  but  find  it  advisable  to 
clear  the  ground  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  order 
that  it  may  be  manured  and  dug  early.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  have  formed  exceptionally  strong  top 
growth,  and,  as  in  most  instances,  this  is  still  quite 
green  and  uninjured  by  frosts,  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
lift  a  portion  of  the  crop.  In  the  southern  counties 
of  England  the  tubers  may  well  remain  where  they 
are  and  be  dug  as  required  for  use,  a  fairly  heavy 
covering  of  strawy  litter  being  spread  over  part  of 
the  bed,  or  otherwise  none  can  well  be  lifted  in  very 
frosty  weather.  Any  that  are  lifted  in  less  favoured 
localities  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place,  and  if 
well  bedded  in  sand  or  fairly  moist  soil  will  keep 
fresh  and  plump  till  the  spring.  Beet  is  more 
tender,  much  of  the  bulb  being  above  ground.  The 
crop  must  either  be  lifted  or  heavily  moulded  over. 
The  roots,  whether  required  for  immediate  use  or 
for  storing,  ought  to  be  carefully  forked  out  of  the 
ground,  the  quality  and  colour  being  impaired  by 
the  short  breakage  of  the  stoutest  fangs;  nor 
should  the  tops  be  cut  off  very  closely  to  the 
roots,  or  this  may  lead  to  bleeding  and  also  militate 
against  long  keeping.  Beet  keeps  well  if  stored  in 
a  clamp,  this  being  formed  in  a  dry,  cool,  and 
sheltered  place.  Either  a  circular  or  wedge-shaped 
heap  may  be  formed,  this  being  covered  with  dry 
straw,  over  which  a  coating  of  soil  is  spread.  A 
funnel  mast  be  formed  at  the  ridge  with  a  tuft  of 
the  straw,  this  letting  out  any  superfluous  heat  and 
moisture  that  may  generate.  Smaller  quantities 
may  be  stored  in  a  cool  shed,  and  must  be  bedded 
in  sand  or  fine  mould.  Unless  thus  surrounded, 
the  roots  will  shrivel  badly.  Damp  and  rats 
are  great  enemies  to  Beet,  and  must  be  guarded 
against.  The  coarsest  roots— and  there  are  many — 
this  season  are  of  little  value,  and  may  well  be  given 
to  the  stock  or  pigs  at  once.  Large  Carrots  if  left 
in  the  ground  are  apt  to  crack  badly.  The  bulk  of 
these  should  therefore  be  forked  up,  lightly  cleared 
of  soil,  and  the  tops  cleanly  cut  off  without  injury 
to  the  roots.  The  most  deformed  and  the  coarsest 
of  the  roots  ought  to  go  to  the  stables,  and  the  rest 
be  packed  closely  in  sand  or  fine  mould  in  a  shed 
or  outhouse.  Grown  on  some  soils  they  are  found 
to  keep  better  in  clumps  than  in  sheds,  and  those 
who  experience  a  difficulty  in  keeping  them  under 
cover  ought  to  try  clamping,  as  advised  in  the  case 
of  Beet.  It  is  usually  the  thickest  end  that  decays 
first,  and  I  have  known  instances  where  the  roots 
cannot  be  kept  long  after  midwinter  anywhere 
but  in  the  ground  where  grown.  If  left  in  the  soil 
the  roots  ought  to  be  lightly  moulded  over.  Beds 
of  Horn  Carrots,  whether  the  roots  are  of  good  size 
or  rather  small,  need  not  be  disturbed,  the  roots 
keeping  fresher  and  better  in  the  ground.  A  cover- 
ing of  litter  placed  over  part  of  the  bed  prevents 
the  ground  from  becoming  hard,  this  admitting  of 
the  tender  young  roots  being  drawn  at  any  time. 
The  Carrots  in  late-sown  beds  or  in  cold  frames 
continue  to  grow  in  mild  weather.    Onions  were 


exceptionally  late,  and  many  have  been  lifted  while 
the  tops  are  yet  quite  green.  Such  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  keep  well,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
the  first  used.  All  late-pulled  roots  ought  to  be 
well  harvested  in  a  dry  heat  if  possible,  stagings  in 
early  vineries  being  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  if 
fire  heat  is  turned  on  and  the  ventilators  set  widely 
open  a  thorough  drying  should  result.  Onions 
ought  to  be  either  stored  thinly  on  plaited  hurdles 
on  an  airy  staging  of  some  kind,  or,  better  still,  be 
roped  or  bunched  up.  Hung  up  where  plenty  of  air 
and  but  little  frost  can  reach  them,  they  ought  to 
keep  well.  Either  moisture  or  warmth  or  both  to- 
gether soon  spoil  Onions,  starting  them  into  prema- 
ture growth.  The  best  keeping  varieties  are  the 
Brown  Globe,  James's  Keeping,  and  The  Wroxton, 
Giant  Zittau  and  Veitch's  Maincrop  also  keeping 
fairly  well.  The  above  sorts  ought  not  to  be  touched 
while  the  White  Spanish,  Banbury,  Reading,  and 
Nuneham  Park  are  available.  Parsnips  usually 
keep  better  in  the  ground  than  they  do  out  of  it. 
The  very  largest  roots  are  most  liable  to  decay  pre- 
maturely, and  lifting  and  storing  in  sand  or  dry 
mould  do  not  check  the  spread  of  canker  or  what- 
ever the  disease  may  be  that  affects  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  roots.  Where  it  is  troublesome,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  thin  out  less  freelv  than  before, 
leaving  the  plants  say  not  more  than  S  inches  apart. 
A  covering  of  litter  over  a  portion  of  a  bed  prior  to 
the  advent  of  severe  frosts  renders  it  possible  to 
lift  a  few  roots  at  any  time.  Potatoes  may  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  clamps,  cool  dry  cellars,  or  outhouses, 
where  they  can  be  kept  dark  and  protected  from 
frosts.  In  the  southern  counties  at  any  rate  they 
may  be  safely  left  in  the  ground  and  dug  as  re- 
quired, always  provided  they  are  well  moulded  over 
It  is  not  the  frost  so  much  as  the  too  rapid  thaws 
that  spoil  Potatoes  or  roots  of  any  kind,  and  a  good 
covering  of  soil  ensures  the  necessary  gradual  thaw. 
Turnips  we  rarely  store,  as  we  find  they  keep  better 
in  the  open  ground.  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone  is 
perfectly  hardy,  late  in  running  to  seed,  and  is 
most  tender  and  mildly  flavoured  any  time  during 
the  winter  or  spring  months.  All  the  Year  Round 
and  Orange  Jelly  are  both  yellow-fleshed  varieties, 
and  these  also  keep  well.  Veitch's  Red  Globe  is 
also  a  fairly  good  keeper,  and  this  ought  to  be  kept 
till  such  time  as  Early  Milan,  Snowball,  and  other 
comparatively  tender  varieties  are  all  used.  The 
late  sown  breadths  of  any  varieties  are  still  growing 
strongly,  and  these  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
as  quite  the  smallest  may  be  of  good  service  next 
spring.  Fully  grown  roots  may  be  protected  by 
being  moulded  over,  or  they  may  be  pulled  and 
after  having  their  tops  and  roots  shortened,  but  not 
closely  cut  off,  be  stored  in  clamps  as  advised  in 
the  case  of  Beet.  Salsafy  and  Soorzonera  are  never 
injured  by  frosts  in  this  district,  and  are  found  to 
keep  much  better  until  the  spring  where  grown. 
Where  it  is  thought  necessary  to  lift  them  this 
should  be  done  carefully,  and  the  roots  ought  to  be 
packed  in  sand  or  fine  mould.  Chicory  roots  keep 
best  in  the  open  ground,  but  if  the  roots  are  lifted 
and  packed  in  sand  or  soil  in  a  cool  shed  they  will 
keep  fairly  plump.  It  is  unwise  to  lift  Leeks,  these 
being  perfectly  hardy,  and  Celery  and  Cardoons 
may  usually  be  protected  where  grown. 

W.  I.  M. 

SHORT  NOTES.— KIT CHEX. 


Stachys  afUnis. — How  is  this  eaten,  cooked  or  raw? 
Is  this  the  right  time  for  lifting,  and  is  it  worth  lifting, 
eating,  or  growing  V— G.  J. 

The  Broccoli  crop  in  Cornw^all.— Seldom,  remarks 
a  local  paper,  has  the  greater  portion  of  the  Brocc  )li  crop  in 
the  vicinity  of  Penzance  looked  better.  Many  heads  could 
now  be  cut.  There  is  no  demand  for  them  as  yet,  however, 
Cauliflowers  being  abundant  and  cheap.  There  bids  fair  to 
be  abundance  of  Cornish  Broccoli  when  wanted,  and  local 
growers  hope  that  sharp  weather  will  soon  create  a  demand 
for  them, 

Haking  Muslirooin  spawn. — For  the  infor- 
mation of  "J.  T.  N."  I  give  the  method  of  making 
Mushroom  spawn,  which  I  have  found  quite  success- 
ful. Some  manure  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  beds ;  in  fact,  we  use  it  at  the  same  time 
as  we  are  making  up  a  bed,  choosing  that  which 
is  in  the  best  condition,  sweet,  and  neither  wet  nor 
dry.     We  place  the  manure  in  a  6-inch  pot,  ram- 


ming it  very  hard  in  the  pot  with  a  thick  blunt 
stick.  The  soil  portion  of  an  old  bed  which  has 
previously  borne  a  crop  of  Mushrooms  is  preferred. 
Take  from  this  pieces  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and  place 
one  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  pet  Fill  the  pot 
with  mmure,  making  it  quite  fit  in  as  before.  Place 
the  pot  in  a  dry  position  in  the  Mushrocm  house, 
giving  no  water.  The  pot  may  remain  in  the  Mush- 
rociii  hcu  se  until  the  manure  becomes  spawn,  which 
ic  does  in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  No  water  is  re- 
quired during  this  time.  We  generally  make  twelve 
potfuls  at  once. — E. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 
Although  gardening  in  all  its  branches  has  in- 
creased with  rapid  strides  during  the  past  few 
jears,  I  doubt  if  any  branch  of  the  art  has  increased 
to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  gardening  for  profit 
in  some  form  or  other.  At  the  present  time  we 
seem  to  be  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  under- 
taking, for  even  at  the  present  rate  of  increase 
garden  crops  of  some  kind  seem  likely  to  take  up 
all  the  surplus  land  that  is  not  being  devoted  to 
agriculture ;  while  the  increase  of  glass  structures 
for  the  production  of  plants,  flowers,  or  fruits  for 
market  goes  on  with  increasing  rapidity  every 
year. 

On  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  past  few  years,  it 
seems  incredible  that,  with  nearly  all  the  large 
private  gardens  more  or  less  employed  in  growing 
tor  profit,  the  purely  market  establishments  should 
have  been  not  only  able  to  hold  their  own,  but 
to  increase  at  an  enormous  rate  both  in  size  and 
numbers.  No  more  convincing  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation 
of  horticulturists  than  that  during  the  long  depres- 
sion in  trade  and  manufacture  the  increase  in  gar- 
den work  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  in  that  con- 
nected with  the  trade,  should  have  shown  such  a 
steady  advance ;  yet  we  do  frequently  hear  com- 
plaints from  those  who  have  been  trying  to  make  a 
profit  that  there  is  really  no  chance  of  doing  so,  for 
every  branch  of  the  trade  is  already  overdone,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  state  the  exact  truth  as 
far  as  their  own  personal  experience  goes.  That 
they  have  been  unfortunate  in  choosing  their 
locality  or  have  entered  into  the  wrong  branch 
of  the  trade  seems  to  me  the  true  cause  of 
their  failure.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  receive 
such  enormous  importations  of  foreign-grown 
garden  produce,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  room  for 
more  home  growers  to  live  and  thrive,  but  they 
will  find  plenty  of  discouragement  at  first,  I  am  well 
aware.  In  the  way  of  those  who  start  growing  any 
kind  of  garden  produce  for  market  there  appears  a 
multiplicity  of  obstacles.  For  although  rent  of 
land  has  of  late  been  considerably  reduced,  all  the 
old  impcsts  that  press  so  heavily  on  the  land  in  the 
form  of  tithes,  rates,  &c.,  remain,  and  tenants  are 
powerless  to  protect  their  own  outlay,  by  reason  of 
leases  being  too  short,  and  compensation  for  im- 
provements being  all  in  favour  of  the  landlords.  If 
one  takes  the  trouble  to  look  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  this  important  matter,  he  will  find  that 
the  majority  of  growers  for  profit  are  cultitating 
crops  that  they  can  clear  off  as  yearly  tenants ;  not  a 
fraction  of  them  go  in  for  any  crops  that  need  wait- 
ing for,  and  for  this  reason  the  vegetable  markets 
are  abundantly  supplied  and  there  is  little  room 
for  new  comers  to  make  headway  against  the  old 
ones.  But  when  we  come  to  fruit  growing  of  the 
most  improved  kind  we  find  we  are  miserably 
deficient.  Orchards  are  being  planted  with  worth- 
less kinds  and  let  at  exorbitant  rents,  for  there 
are  not  owners  of  small  plots  enough  in  all  England 
to  grow  what  is  wanted,  and  tenants  are  afraid  to 
expend  their  labour  and  capital  on  other  people's 
land  with  the  prospect  of  losing  it  all  as  soon  as 
their  lease  is  out.  Why  could  we  not  grow  as 
many  Apples  and  Pears  as  we  could  utilise  if  the 
road  was  clear  for  willing  workers  ? 

Then  there  are  crops  that  need  glass  structures 
to  bring  them  in  while  the  high  prices  are  ruling. 
But  here  again  the  insecurity  of  the  tenant  stops 
the  way,  and  renders  it  possible  for  the  foreigner  to 
get  all  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Our  home  growers 
come  in  after  the  small  horticulturists  of  France 
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and  other  countries  have  obtained  the  best  prices 
for  their  goods.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  hardy 
fruit  culture  they  should  go  and  see  good  examples 
of  dwarf  Apples  and  Pears,  and  compare  the  pro- 
duce with  the  ordinary  run  of  orchard  fruit  as 
gathered  from  standards  and  note  the  difference  in 
value  when  they  are  offered  for  sale  ;  there  is  too 
much  produce  only  fit  for  hawkers'  barrows,  and 
not  half  enough  of  the  first-class  article  produced. 
No  one  would  advise  tenants  to  plant  standards  for 
profit,  for  if  they  did  the  old  saying  of  planting  for 
the  next  generation  would  undoubtedly  be  verified ; 
but  if  they  devote  their  attention  to  dwarf  trees  on 
the  most  approved  stocks  for  their  kinds,  they  may 
soon  realise  a  fair  return  for  their  outlay.  A  few 
select  varieties  of  kinds  that  do  bear  in  their  infant 
state,  good  trees  to  start  with  and  good  culture 
afterwards,  the  soil  kept  quite  free  from  other  crops 
encroaching  on  their  roots,  and  ample  dressing,  are 
a  few  important  items  of  culture,  and  after  you 
have  grown  your  crops,  try  and  dispose  of  them  as 
near  home  as  possible,  for  railway  companies  and 
market  toU  proprietors  swallow  up  a  good  deal  of 
what  ought  to  go  to  make  market  growing  for 
profit  a  possibility.  If  you  cannot  act  as  your  own 
salesman,  take  the  next  best  course  and  make  a 
bargain  with  some  reliable  shopkeepers,  for  too 
many  profits  mean  a  very  small  one  for  the  grower. 

J.  G.  H. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

GOOD  GRAPES  EARELY  MET  WITH. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  I  drew  attention  to  capricious 
Grapes,  and  now  venture  a  few  remarks  upon 
choice  varieties  worthy,  I  think,  of  a  place  in  all 
private  gardens.     From  a  commercial  point  of 
view  they  are  of  little  or  no  use  whatever,  but 
the  time  surely  will  come  when  buyers  in  the 
market,  like  connoisseurs  in  the  home  vinery, 
•will  be  able  to  pass  by  prodigious  Gros  Colmans 
and  Marocs,for  which  they  now  pay  the  highest 
prices,  simply  because  they  are  big  and  imposing, 
and  will  give  preference  to  clusters  of  moderate- 
sized  berries  of  exquisite  flavour.     Consumers 
of  all  other  fruits — at  least  those   who   know 
what  they  are  about — do  not  pay  double  price 
for   Apples  or  Pears,  Peaches   or  Nectarines, 
where  size  is  their  only  recommendation,  other- 
wise  the  delicious  Kerry  Pippin,  Margil,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippiu  would  be  superseded  by 
Alexander  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  the  Seckle 
and  Winter  Nelis  Pears   by  Beurre  Diel  and 
Leon    Leclerc,   Grosse    Mignonne   Peaches   by 
Salway,  Stump  the  World  or  Sea  Eagle,  and  so 
on,  or,  carrying  the  point  a  little  further,  the 
old  (jueen  and  Black  .Jamaica  Pines  years  ago 
should  have  hidden  their  diminished  heads  be- 
neath  the   shadow   of  the   14-lb.    Providence. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  has  happened. 
All  the  big  fruits  I  have  enumerated  are  good 
in  their  way  and  have  their  proper  value,  but 
no  good  judge  of  fruit  thinks  of  placing  quantity 
before  quality.     Why,  then,  should  Grape  con- 
sumers of  the  present  day  take  so  unwillingly  to 
a  lesson  which  their  forefathers  knew  by  heart ! 
If  cheapness  were  the  only  reason,  the  question 
would  be  satisfactorily  answered ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  as  we   find  uneatable  Gros  Colmans 
cheerfully  carried  away  at  os.  or  Os.  a  pound, 
where   the  best  of   Hamburghs  go  begging  at 
half  the  money,  and  the  Frontignan-flavoured 
Grapes,    now   rarely   sent    in,   remain    unsold. 
Whilst  this  running  after  sensational  bunches  of 
Grapes  continues,  men  who  siipply  the  million 
cannot  be  expected  to  plant  Frontignans,  but 
could  the  upper  ten  thousand  be  reviewed,  I 
venture  to  think  nine-tenths  of  the  owners  of 
vineries  would  say,  let  all  these  choice  varieties 
be  represented  ;  do  not  waste  too  much  valuable 
space  upon  luxuries,  but  let  us  see  once  more 


the  delicious  Grapes  of  which  our  fathers  thought 
so  highly.  Bowood  Muscat,  Madrestield  Court, 
Mrs.  Pince,  nay  Colman,  Maroc,  and  Alicante 
must  have  proper  space  and  attention.  Lady 
Downe's  and  the  queen  of  Grapes,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  must  have  houses  to  themselves,  but 
do  not  play  the  tyrant.  Let  us  have  Grizzly  Fron- 
tignans amongst  our  pot  Vines,  a  white  Fron- 
tignan  in  the  early  house.  Plant  or  inarch  that 
splendid  Muscat-flavoured  Grape,  Mrs.  Pearson, 
in  the  late  house,  and  ask  some  old  friend  to 
give  you  a  bottle  graft  of  West's  Saint  Peter's 
for  working  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  Lady 
Downe's  house.  Messrs.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell, 
possess  the  variety  which  so  nobly  represents 
the  best  of  all  white  winter  Grapes  after  Mus- 
cats have  passed  away,  but  very  few  trade 
growers  will  give  West's  Saint  Peter's  true; 
therefore  you  must  try  Chatsworth  or  Frog- 
more  for  a  very  old  variety  highly  appreciated 
by  a  duke,  and  the  first  lady  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

As  I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  devote  a  single 
rafter  to  each  of  these  Grapes  upon  my  unsup- 
ported recommendation,  I  will  invite  perusal  of 
Barron's  book  upon  Vines.  He  is  a  good  judge 
of  Grapes,  and  speak  as  he  finds  ;  moreover,  his 
cultural  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  Every 
Grape  grower,  I  presume,  has  this  excellent 
five  shillings'-worth  of  matter  upon  his  book- 
shelf, but  lest  anyone  may  have  delayed  buying 
the  second  edition,  I  will  devote  a  few  lines  to 
quotations.     Turning  to 

Grizzly  Frontignan,  he  says:  Growth  mode- 
rately strong,  ripening  well,  very  fruitful.  Bunches 
medium-sized,  well  set.  Berries  below  medium. 
Skin  thin,  tawny,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Flesh 
firm,  rich,  decidedly  musky.  When  kept  hanging 
apt  to  shrivel,  but  is  then  exceedingly  rich  and  ex- 
cellent to  eat.  Has  a  tendency  to  shank.  Requires 
a  warm  vinery  to  ripen  it  thoroughly.  Introduced 
by  Sir  W.  Temple  in  1G54;  formerly  cultivated  in 
every  collection,  but  is  now  seldom  met  with. 

White  Frontignan. — A  round,  white  Muscat 
Grape.  Merits  first-class.  Growth  free,  robust, 
very  fruitful.  Bunches  long,  freely  set.  Berries 
small,  round.  Skin  thin  greenish  yellow,  often 
much  covered  with  dull  russet.  Flesh  firm,  juicy, 
sweet,  rich,  with  strong  Muscat  flavour.  One  of  the 
fine  old  Grapes,  now  neglected;  formerly  found  in 
every  collection. 

Mrs.  Pearson.— Round  white  Muscat.  Ripens 
late,  hangs  and  keeps  well.  Growth  strong  and 
vigorous,  wood  ripening  well,  fruitful.  Bunches 
large,  freely  set.  Skin  thick,  leathery,  amber  when 
quite  lipe.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  with  strong 
pleasant  Muscat  flavour.  Raised  by  Mr.  Pearson 
from  Black  Alicante  crossed  with  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps.  First-class  certificate  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  1874.     Not  in  general  cultivation. 

West's  St.  Peter's.— Oval,  black,  vinous  Grape. 
Late,  first-class  as  a  late  variety ;  second  only  in 
point  of  quality  to  Black  Hamburgh.  Most  refresh- 
ing for  invalids.  Growth  free,  moderately  robust, 
very  fruitful.  Bunches  medium-sized,  loose,  broadly 
shouldered,  thin,  wiry  footstalks,  freely  set.  Berries 
medium,  roundish  ovate.  Skin  thin,  very  black, 
bloom  thin.  Flesh  tender,  very  juicy,  sweet,  re- 
markably fresh  and  pleasant.  Thirty  years  ago 
this  was  the  leading  late  black  Grape ;  hence  the 
origin  of  so  many  spurious  varieties.  It  is  best 
known  as  Oldaker's,  West's  St.  Peter's.  It  requires 
warmer  treatment  than  is  good  for  the  Hamburgh, 
not  so  much  to  set  the  berries  as  to  ripen  the  fruit. 
Succeeds  best  in  a  house  by  itself.  If  ripe  in  Sep- 
tember it  will  keep  well  till  March. 


very  late  variety,  he  considered  it  worth  growing 
much  more  extensively  than  it  is  at  present. 
Reference  was  also  made  as  to  its  usefulness  as  a 
market  variety.  This,  I  am  afraid,  it  will  never  be, 
at  least  not  to  any  great  extent.  For  private  use  it 
is  in  every  way  a  most  useful  Apple,  and  one  which 
should  have  a  place  in  every  garden,  but  it  is  not 
the  sort  to  create  any  special  demand  in  the  market. 
It  is  not  of  sufficiently  good  appearance.  Apples 
for  sale  must  be  of  good  appearance,  and  this,  if 
combined  with  quality,  will  secure  good  results.- 
G.C. 


PLUMS. 


Apple  Sturmer  Pippin.— Whilst  conversing 
with  a  large  fruit  grower  recently,  reference  was 
made  to  this  Apple,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  prolific  and  useful  varieties  grown.  In 
flavour,  he  considered  it  almost  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  variety  in  existence,  and  being  juicy  and  a 


One  of  the  leading  features  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  the   9  th 
inst.,  was  a  collection  of  Plums  sent  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and   Sons,  gathered  from  pyramid 
trees  about  5  feet  in  height  in  their  new  fruit  tree 
nursery  at  Langley,  Bucks.     The  lateness  of  the 
season  was  witnessed  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
varieties,  as  they  were  not  ripe,  and  Mr.  Reed  stated 
that  the  fruit  would  have  hung  upon  the  trees  for 
another  month  or  six  weeks  had  frost  not  set  in. 
Taken  alphabetically,  the  varieties  were  Archduke 
(Rivers),  a  fine  new  variety  which  crops  heavily  and 
is  of  excellent  quality  for  cooking  purposes,  medium- 
sized,  oval,  purple,  with  a  nice  bloom;    Belgian 
Purple,  a  very  fine  cooking  purple  Plum,  said  to  be 
superior  to  Prince  of  Wales,  a  heavy  cropper,  and 
an  excellent  market  variety,  the  quality  so  good  as 
to  be  available  for  dessert ;  Belle  de  Septembre,  a 
handsome  roundish,  red,  cooking  Plum,  belongs  to 
the  Orleans  race,  generally  a  good  bearer,  and  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  lateness ;  Cooper's  Large,  a 
longish  oval,  dark  red  Plum,  ripening  in  September, 
a  vigorous  grower  and  abundant  bearer,  and  classed 
among  the  best  dessert  varieties ;  Corse's  Nota  Bene, 
a  round  reddish  purple  Plum  of  Canadian  origin, 
and  a  good  dessert  variety  ;  Brahy's  Green  Gage,  a 
large  round  dessert  Plum.     Mr.  Reed  says  it  is  late 
at  Langley,  but  Dr.  Hogg  states  that  it  ripens  before 
the  ordinary  Green  Gage ;  it  grows  to  a  great  size. 
Decaisne,a  French  Plum  introduced  about  1860, oval, 
green,  something  in  the  style  of  Jefferson's, but  not  so 
golden,  of  excellent  quality,  ripening  in  September 
and  October;  the  fruit  shown  on  this  occasion  were 
quite  green.     Goe's  Golden  Drop,  a  well-known  va- 
riety that  is  found  too  delicate  to  grow  successfully 
as  a  standard,  and  should  have  the  assistance  of  a 
wall.    Fulton  is  an  October  Plum,  the  skin  whitish 
yellow,  shaded  with  red,  oval,  and  apparently  not 
much  known ;   it  is  a  good  cooking  variety,  and 
worth  admission  as  a  dessert  fruit.    Grand  Bake 
(Rivers)  is  one  of  our  very  best  Plums,  a  very  large 
oval,  purple  fruit,  a  free   bearer,  and  almost  un- 
rivalled for  culinary  purposes;  a  grand  late  variety. 
Fellenberg  appears  to  be  a  synonym  for  the  Italian 
Prune,  a  dark  oval  fruit  bearing  a  good  bloom.    The 
Late  Green  Gage  is  at  least  two  weeks  later  than  the 
Old  Green  Gage,  and  it  has  all  its  good  qualities. 
Goliath,  or  the  Caledonian  Plum,  as  it  is  known 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  a  large  reddish 
purple  variety,  showy  in  appearance,  but  of  second 
quality  for  dessert;  good  for  preserving,  and  said 
to  command  a  good   price  in  the  market.    Im- 
p.5riale    de  Milan,  or  the  MUan  Prune,  a  round 
purple  variety,  ripens  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  is  good  for  late  dessert  and  also  for  preserving. 
Lafayette  is  a  medium-sized,  oval  Plum,  ripe  at  the 
end  of  September;  a  good  late  variety,  flesh  rich 
and  juicy,  and  the  flavour  excellent.     Jefferson's 
is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
Plums  grown  for  dessert  as  scarcely  to  need  de- 
scription.   It  succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  pyramid, 
or  on  a  wall.     Kirke's  is  a  very  rich  purple  dessert 
Plum,  with  a  handsome  bloom,  but  a  shy  bearer, 
and  needs  root-pruning  to  make  the  tree  fertile. 
It  is  too  uncertain  for  market  purposes,  but  is  well 
worthy  a  place  in  the  garden.     It  is  a  very  fine  ex- 
hibition variety.    Lawson's  Golden  Gage  is  also  a 
very  fine  dessert  Plum,  yellow,  speckled  with  crim- 
son, and  ripening  in  September.     It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  grown.    The  white  Magnum.Bonum 
was  very  fine,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  kitchen 
Plums,  very  handsome,  and  valuable  for  preserving; 
fruit  grown  on  wall  trees  carries  a  very  fine  bloom. 
Pond's  Seedling  is  one  of  our  largest  Plums,  oval. 
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red  in  colour,  a  very  vigorous  grower,  a  great 
bearer,  and  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  cropper,  and 
so  makes  a  very  fine  market  variety ;  it  ripens  in 
September.  The  Purple  or  Blue  Gage,  or  Relne 
Claude  Violette,  is  a  very  delicious  and  handsome 
purple  Plum,  highly  flavoured  indeed  when  it  has 
become  shrivelled;  a  garden  Plum,  needing  a  wall 
to  ensure  a  good  crop.  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  is  a 
very  richly  flavoured  Gage  variety,  with  a  golden 
skin,  ripening  in  September  and  October.  The 
Transparent  Gage  is  a  golden  yellow  Plum,  and  one 
of  the  finest  dessert  varieties,  an  awkward  grower, 
however,  and  needing  to  be  well  root-pruned 
Lastly  comes  Standard  of  England,  a  medium-sized, 
oval,  red,  culinary  Plum  that  has  scarcely  justified 
the  high  opinion  formed  of  it  when  sent  out  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  latest  purple  Plums  are  Grand  Duke,  Arch- 
duke, Belle  de  Septembre,  and  Impe'riale  de  Milan, 


for  hedges,  recommended  that  standards  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  at  proper  intervals,  and  have 
good  sorts  of  Plums  grafted  upon  them.  I  tried 
this  in  our  garden  ;  we  have  now  a  capital  hedge 
with  a  number  of  fine  young  Plum  trees.  It  is  said, 
I  do  not  know  with  what  correctness,  that  cattle 
will  eat  the  Cherry  Plum,  but  there  are  many 
situations  where  the  hedges  will  not  be  exposed 
to  this  danger.  In  these  a  quantity  of  good  fruit 
can  be  grown  with  no  cost  but  that  of  grafting  — 
Geoegb  ¥.  Wilson,  Heatherlank,  Weybridf/e 
Heath." 


BUSH  FRUIT  TREES. 

There  are  many  ways  of  growing  Pear  trees, 
and  as  the  planting  season  has  commenced,  this 
is  a  fitting  season  to  bring  before  the  intending 
planter  the  advantages  of  the  bush  method  of 


A  bush  Pear  tree  (Duchesse  d'Angouleme). 


the  two  first  named  being  valuable  alike  for  kitchen 
and  dessert  purposes.  The  latest  yellow  or  green 
Plums  are  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Descaisne,  and 
Bryanstone  Gage.  R.  D. 


Fruit  growing. — The  following  paragraph 
relative  to  fruit  growing  which  is  now  engrossing 
the  attention  of  horticulturists  lately  appeared  in 
the  Times :  "  Opinions  will  differ  as  to  whether 
much  profit  can  be  got  from  fruit  growing  in  this 
country  (except  on  a  great  scale,  as  by  Lord  Sudeley, 
who  has  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  jam  making 
and  fruit  drying)  so  as  to  secure  against  gluts  in 
the  market  and  in  cottage  gardens  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  where  good  fruit  can  be  grown 
with  no  cost  for  space  this  will  be  a  positive  good. 
Messrs.  Ewing  and  Co.,  of  Norwich,  who  made  a 
speciality   of   Cherry  Plum    (Prunus  Myrobalanus) 


training,  fa.st  becoming  general.  Although  this 
method  has  strong  recommendations,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fixed  rules, 
as  it  is  not  every  soil,  position,  or  garden  that 
will  suit  it,  while  in  others  the  crops  produced 
are  astonishing.  There  will  come  a  time  when 
the  market  gardener  wUl  see  the  value  of  the 
bush  tree  over  the  miserable  standards  and 
other  methods  now  adopted.  If  we  are  to  com- 
pete with  America  in  Apples,  we  must  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  culture  and 
rid  our  orchards  of  the  dross  that  now  encumbers 
them  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  grower  and 
public  generally.  There  is  nothing  so  sweet 
and  luscious  as  a  ripe  English  Apple  or  Pear. 
The  fruit  has  a  piquancy  that  is  lost  in  foreign 
productions,  but  it  is  hard  to  obtain  good  samples 


of  English-grown  fruit  unless  a  high  price  is 
given.  While  fruit  growers  in  general  have 
been  lamenting  over  the  barrenness  of  the 
season,  there  has  been  a  prodigious  crop  on  the 
bush  trees  in  the  Royal  Horticviltural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick.  The  small  trees  there,  some 
of  them  not  more  than  4  feet  high,  have  been 
loaded  with  fruits  of  excellent  size  and  un- 
blemished. If  this  result  obtains  here,  why  should 
it  also  not  in  other  places  where  perhaps  the 
advantages  of  soil  and  position  are  better  ?  As 
yet  the  bush  form  of  training  has  been  confined 
to  gardens,  and  those  who  have  limited  space 
may  be  strongly  advised  to  adopt  it  in  the  place 
of  the  pyramid  or  cordon  method.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  natural  way  to  cultivate  the 
tree,  as  it  branches  out  in  the  form  of  a  bush, 
varying  in  vigour  and  character  according  to  the 
variety.  Trees  of  dwarf  stature  like  these  can 
be  attended  to  most  readily.  There  is  no  need 
for  ladders  and  very  little  occasion  for  prunmg, 
for  the  heavy  crops  annually  produced  help  to 
keep  down  undue  growth,  the  main  requirement 
being  to  attend  to  the  young  trees  closely  when 
in  fruit,  as  frequently  the  slender  stems  snap 
with  the  weight  of  their  heavy  burden.  The 
small  bushes  of  Apple  trees  at  Chiswick  are  on 
the  French  Paradise  stock,  and  are  planted 
about  6  feet  apart. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  bush 
tree  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  Pear,  and 
this  was  grown  by  an  amateur  in  Kent.  In 
planting  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
lower  portion  of  this  garden  he  was  careful  to 
choose  trees  such  as  we  now  recommend,  and 
well  furnished  with  fruit  buds.  The  ground, 
which  was  very  poor,  was  well  prepared,  and 
the  trees,  fifty  in  number,  were  planted  at  a 
distance  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  tree,  whether  of  vigorous 
growth  or  otherwise.  Each  tree  was  properly 
staked  and  a  mulching  of  rotten  manure  given, 
for  the  purpose  both  of  protection  from  frost 
and  afl'ording  nourishment  to  the  roots.  In 
the  following  spring  the  trees  flowered  well, 
and  at  that  time  fresh  mulching  was  given, 
being  spread  over  the  surface  and  lightly  forked 
in.  A  little  pinching  of  the  shoots  was  done  in 
summer,  and  when  the  weather  was  so  dry  as 
to  hurt  the  trees  a  thorough  watering  was  given, 
but  at  no  other  time.  In  a  large  orchard  of 
bush  trees,  of  course,  to  give  frequent  watering 
would  entail  endless  labour,  but  such  a  course 
can  be  followed  in  a  small  garden.  In  the 
autumn  the  trees  were  cropped  as  the  one 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  Slight 
pruning  was  needful  in  winter.  Very  little 
damage  was  occasioned  by  storms  when  the 
trees  were  in  bearing,  while  the  standards  were 
punished  severely,  half  of  the  fruit  being  blown 
off.  In  the  following  years  this  same  treatment 
was  given.  Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  the  pro- 
fitableness, fruitfulness,  and  utility  of  the  Pear 
and  Apple  bush  form  of  culture.  W.  C. 

Apples  for  Hertfordshire.— Amongst  the 
facts  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  Apples  suitable  for 
each  locality,  which  I  am  now  gathering  from 
various  friends  and  acquaintances  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  one  writes  me  this  week  from 
Hertfordshire.  The  soil,  I  am  told,  is  a  heavy 
loam  with  a  strong  subsoil,  and  the  trees  are  planted 
in  a  somewhat  exposed  position.  Some  varieties 
are  subject  to  canker,  though  this  is  fairly  well  kept 
in  hand  by  constant  lifting  and  keeping  the  roots 
near  the  surface,  which  also  has  a  tendency  to  well 
ripen  the  fruit  and  wood.  Amongst  the  cooking 
varieties  the  best  are  Wellington,  Mere  de  Manage, 
Alfriston,  Lord  Suffield,  Hoary  Morning,  Gloria 
Mundi,  and  Blenheim  Orange;  while  in  dessert 
varieties,  such  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Stnrmer 
Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Sjke  House  Russet,  and 
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Lord  Bnrghley  are  the  finest.  King  of  the  Pippins 
is  a  free  bearer,  though  it  is  not  considered  a  first- 
rate  dessert  Apple  Most  of  the  trees  are  pyramids, 
and  not  more  than  12  feet  in  height.— C.  C. 


RENOVATION  OF  OLD  AND  FORMATION  OF 
NEW  ORCHARDS  IN  THE  WEST  MIDLANDS.* 

Five  years  having  passed  since  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  inaugurated  the  first  Apple  conference, 
the  present  council  has  wisely  decided  upon  test- 
ing the  result  of  that  Important  step  by  again  call- 
ing together  the  friends  of  Pomona.  A  small  mi- 
nority at  the  time  thought  the  exhibition  of  thou- 
sands of  plates  of  Apples  would  not  benefit  the 
growers,  but  overlooked  the  fact  that  these  exhibits 
would  bring  together,  not  only  the  growers,  but  the 
cjnsumers  also.  Since  that  time  the  growers'  pros- 
pects have  not  improved,  owing,  they  say,  to  the 
prevalence  of  low  prices  brought  about  by  gluts 
and  foreign  competition.  Buyers,  on  the  other 
hand,  fay  the  supply  is  unevenly  and  irregularly 
distributed,  and  the  price  is  too  high  when  they 
purchase  from  the  retailer.  Growers  say  fruit  cul- 
ture will  not  pay  until  the  land  each  man  holds 
or  occupies  is  as  good  as  his  own,  or  let  to  him 
on  a  very  long  lease  indeed ;  but  present  owners 
of  the  soil  somehow  do  not  seem  to  see  the  force 
of  their  argument ;  consequently  the  most  import- 
ant work  the  present  gathering  has  before  it  is 
the  framing  of  a  scaeme  of  open  markets  in  which 
consumers  can  buy  first  hand  at  fair  remunerative 
prices.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  supposing  each 
householder  is  in  a  position  to  buy  Apples  say, 
from  day  to  day,  where  are  those  Apples  to  come 
from  ?  Why,  we  must  import  them.  Actually, 
we  must  trust  to  the  colonies  for  the  produce  of 
a  tree  which  is  indigenous  to  our  soil,  whilst 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  capable  of  producing 
the  finest  fruit  are  going  out  of  cultivation.  To 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  attach  the 
honour  of  taking  the  initiative  in  working  out 
this  problem,  but  before  the  body  can  move  we 
must  learn  from  reliable  men  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  great  fruit-growing  districts. 
Living  as  I  do  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  boasting 
its  27,000  acres  of  orcharding,  where  in  days  gone 
by  thousands  of  tons  of  good  fruit  was  lost,  wasted, 
or  converted  into  indiiierent  cider,  I  am  able  to  form 
a  pretty  correct  opinion  of  our  own  progress,  and  al- 
though less  rapid  than  I  could  wish,  I  may  say  it  is 
fairly  satisfactory.  Cider  drinking  amongst  the 
working  classes  since  I  first  knew  the  county  has 
gradually  decreased  ;  consequently  small  parcels  of 
the  rosy  Tom  Putt  and  other  useful  Apples,  alike 
good  for  cooking  or  vintage,  are  now  stored  for 
daily  use  by  all  the  members  of  the  grower's  family. 
It  not  wanted,  then  they  are  sold  to  dealers,  who 
make  a  profit  for  conveyance  to  retailers,  who  also 
make  another  profit,  and  that  a  heavy  one,  from 
their  customers.  Although  a  slight  step  forward, 
this  state  of  the  case  is  not  quite  satisfactory, 
neither  will  it  be  until  a  powerful  fruit  growers' 
association,  which  should  be  the  outcome  of  this 
conference,  has  established  a  network  of  markets  in 
all  provincial  towns  as  well  as  in  London— markets 
in  which  producers,  as  in  all  parts  of  Paris,  can  meet 
face  to  face  with  consumers  without  the  aid  of  so 
many  middlemen.  In  fruitgrowing  counties  like 
Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Kent,  Devon,  and 
Somerset,  these  local  naarkets  should  be  well  sup- 
ported, as  we  gather  from  statistics  that  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  money  is  sent  out  of  Eng- 
land annually  for  Apples  alone.  If  landowners, 
hitherto  blind  to  their  own  interests,  and  legislators 
now  take  up  the  matter,  I  see  no  reason  why  growers 
should  not  go  forth  to  the  production  of  an  article 
which  the  public  must  and  will  have,  and  so  keep 
the  money  at  home.  Our  climate  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  the  growth  of  fresh  crisp  fruit,  not  quite 
89  highly  coloured  or  so  large  as  picked  samples 
from  the  colonies,  but  large  enough  to  command 
top  prices  when  well  grown  and  packed,  and  pro- 
perly marketed.  There  must  be  no  shaking  from 
the  trees,  but  the  cream  of  the  crop  must  be  hand- 
picked  and  honestly  packed  as   firsts  and  seconds. 


*  A  paper  read  at  the  Apple  and  Pear  Conference,  Chls- 
wick,  by  W.  Culoman,  E^iatnor  Castle  Ga>denB,  October  17. 


The  residue  or  refuse,  which  added  to  the  best  would 
increase  expenses  and  pull  down  prices,  would  then 
remain  at  home  for  various  purposes. 

Mr.  Knight,  the  great  physiologist  and  hybridist, 
who  worked  so  much  in  Hereford  and  Salop,  proved 
by  analj  sis  that  some  soils,  even  in  these  favoured 
counties,  were  preferable  to  others  for  producing 
Apples  of  dense  gravity  and  full  of  sacchaiine 
matter.  The  late  Dr.  Bull,  of  whom  Hereford  should 
be  proud,  following  in  his  wake,  corroborated  all 
that  Knight  had  said,  proving,  I  think  satisfactorily, 
what  past  generations  of  shrewd  men  had  found 
out  for  themselves,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  and  the  constituents  of  the  soil  which 
should  be  chosen  for  Apples,  also  for  Pears.  The 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  were  these :  The 
light  thin  soils  will  not  grow  the  best  Apples; 
therefore  those  who  would  plant  a  successful 
orchard  must  choose  a  deep  stiff  sandstone  loam  if 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  All  the 
orchard  land  in  this  county  is  not  alike  good; 
indeed,  some  is  very  bad,  but  the  soil  here,  as  in 
Devonshire,  which  produces  the  best  fruit  owes  its 
fertility  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  lime  from  the 
marl  or  cormstone;  to  its  great  depth  and  sustain- 
ing nature.  Scientists  who  will  may  peruse  the 
first  part  of  the  "  Herefordshire  Pomona,"  or  they 
may  follow  Mr.  Rivers  through  his  exhaustive 
address  delivered  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  my 
remarks,  necessarily  brief,  will  guide  plain  practical 
planters  to  the  best  spots  for  new  plantations. 

Having  been  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  con- 
tribute a  short  paper  upon  the  Apple,  I  have  deter- 
termined  to  confine  myself  to  the  west  midland 
orchards,  in  which,  I  am  pleased  to  repeat,  some 
progress  has  been  made  since  the  first  conference 
was  held  in  ]s83.  Draining,  grubbing,  grafting, 
and  planting  are  still  going  on,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  we  can  invite  icspection.  Al- 
though the  Apple  is  a  long-lived  tree  and  perfectly 
hardy  in  all  its  parts  save  its  flowers,  the  occupants 
of  many  of  our  oldest  orchards,  crippled  by  age, 
bad  usage,'and  neglect,  are  past  recovery  and  should 
be  cleared  away,  but  the  ground  they  occupy  should 
not  be  replanted  if  better  or  equally  good  sites  can 
be  found  for  new  plantations.  Other  orchards, 
again,  containing  thoroughly  sound  young  trees, 
although  of  inferior  sorts,  after  the  grubber's  axe 
has  passed  over  the  land,  may  be  converted  by 
grafting  and  resuscitated  by  draining  and  top- 
dressing.  Some  of  our  oldest  orchards  which  date 
back  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  wildings  or  kernel  fruits  of  no  value  to  the 
owners  even ;  whilst  younger  plantations  are  crowded 
with  healthy,  vigorous  trees,  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  Norman,  but  now  proved  to  be  English  seed- 
lings, no  better  than  the  stocks  used  in  large  nur- 
series. Upon  the  first  I  would  not  spend  money, 
as  they  are  too  old  for  grafting,  too  old  to  pay  rent, 
too  old  for  anything  save  loss  and  disappointment. 
The  second  I  would  behead  and  regraft  with  choice 
varieties  which  have  been  proved  in  the  locality. 
Confining  myself  to  old  orchards  now  existing  or 
languishing  in  the  western  counties,  I  may  close 
my  remarks  upon  this  head  by  saying.  Cut  down  all 
useless  trees ;  thin  out  the  heads  of  those  worth 
keeping  ;  cleanse  the  branches  and  stems  from  Moss 
and  insects  ;  regraft  sound,  healthy  trees  with  good 
market  sorts,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  satisfac- 
tory. I  will  not  presume  to  inform  practical  men 
who  may  deign  to  read  my  remaiks  that  sound, 
deep,  naturally-drained  orchards  are  better  than 
others  which  require  artificial  treatment,  and  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  on  no  account  must  it  be  stagnant. 
All  gardeners  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
soils  too  dry  produce  fruit  that  is  small  and  mealy, 
whilst  waterlogged  soils  are  several  degrees  colder 
than  others  of  similar  texture  that  are  free  from 
this  root-chilling  poison.  They  know,  moreover, 
that  warm  summer  rains  run  off  the  surface,  whilst 
the  sun  acts  very  slowly  in  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  wet  subsoil  in  which  deeply  seated  roots 
soon  perish,  and  those  nearest  the  surface  are  little 
better  off,  as  they  do  not  commence  fresh  action 
much  before  midsummer.  Drainage,  all  good  cul- 
tivators assert,  is  the  first  essential  in  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  new  orchards  or  in  the  renovation  of  old 
ones,  and  why  ?  well,  simply  because  the  removal  of 
stagnant,  if  not  putrid,  water  and  the  introduction 
of  fresh  air  raises  the  temperature  of  the  soil  from 
3°  to  5°,  a  condition  which  not  infrequently  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  success  and  failure. 

So  far  my  remarks  have  been  confined  to  old 
orchards  planted  haphazard  upon  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  badly-prepared  land,  as  well  as  in  un- 
favourable situations.  The  best  of  these  may  be 
retained  for  a  time,  upon  the  principle  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread;  but  the  majority  of 
them  must  go,  and  young  ones  must  spring  up  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  realise  an  average  £10  an  acre, 
or  compete  with  the  colonists  in  our  own  markets. 
Some  years,  as  many  present  know,  have  passed 
since  horticulturists  commenced  agitating,  but  the 
good  seed  which  was  intended  to  put  three- quarters 
of  a  million  of  money  into  the  British  farmers' 
pcckets  for  a  long  time  fell  upon  stony  ground.  Some 
recently  has  taken  root,  and  far-seeing  landowners 
are  now  putting  our  theory  into  practice  by  offering 
land  upon  conditions  that  will  induce  capitalists  to 
invest  in  fruit  culture  precisely  as  they  do  in  coal 
and  iron.  In  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  good 
landlords  are  raising  and  distributing  to  their 
tenantry  Apple  and  Pear  trees  by  thousands.  These 
mostly  are  standards  on  free  stocks,  the  only  class 
of  tree  suited  to  pasture  and  arable  land.  Nursery- 
men, again,  who  have  brought  propagation  up  to  a 
fine  art  are  producing  standards  and  dwarfs  by  the 
million,  and  these  surely  in  a  few  years  should 
make  their  mark.  Meantime,  a  complete  network 
of  markets,  I  insist,  must  be  created  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  those  who  run  may 
gather  the  fact  that  I  do  not  set  much  value  on  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  ragged,  decrepit  Moss  and 
Lichen-laden  trees,  but  until  the  new  plantations 
come  into  bearing  we  must  make  the  best  of  them. 
Then,  with  Gladstonian  vigour,  we  may  hew  them 
down,  and  let  the  Apple-sick  sites  go  back  to  Hops, 
Corn,  and  pasture.  Upon  this  principle  change  of 
site  may  be  worked  precisely  as  gardeners  now 
manage  their  Strawberry  plantations,  and  with 
similar  results.  As  I  venture  to  say,  one  acre  of 
modern  orcharding  will  beat  ten  of  the  old — at 
least,  in  the  west  midland  counties. 

Already  I  am  afraid  my  paper  Is  too  long,  but 
having  warmed  to  my  subject,  I  should  now  like  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  formation  of  these  modem 
orchards.  I  might  divide  them  into  several  parts, 
such  as  aspect,  site,  soil,  preparation,  planting,  the 
best  style  of  tree  manuring,  mulching,  pruning,  and 
protection,  gathering,  storing,  packing,  and  market- 
ing, but  my  time  being  limited,  my  words  must  be 
brief  and  general. 

Aspect  and  site  being  so  closely  dovetailed  to- 
gether, these  I  will  not  attempt  to  separate.  All 
gardeners,  I  believe,  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  a 
south  aspect  is  best,  as  trees  in  this  position  ripen 
their  wood  well,  and  produce  fruit  of  the  highest 
colour  and  quality.  The  Apple,  however,  being 
perfectly  hardy,  the  quality  of  the  soil  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of;  neither  must  altitude  and  shelter 
from  north  and  east  winds  be  repudiated.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  soil  being  deep  sandstone 
loam  resting  on  marl,  and  naturally  drained,  I  should 
not  object  to  a  point  east,  or  any  other  aspect 
round  with  the  sun  to  full  west.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, I  should  prefer,  and  for  these  reasons:  al- 
though western  gales  in  this  part  of  the  country  do 
some  damage,  it  is  well  known  that  if  plants  are 
exposed  to  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  when 
they  are  frozen  they  will  suffer,  but  if  they  are 
shaded  until  they  are  gradually  thawed  by  the  ris- 
ing temperature  of  the  air  they  will  stand  a  few 
degrees  with  impunity.  An  orchard  open  to  the 
east  or  south-east  is  almost  sure  to  suffer  after  an 
attack  of  spring  frost  when  in  full  flower  or  setting, 
whereas  one  with  a  western  aspect,  which  does  not 
receive  the  sun  until  the  temperature  has  risen  and 
dispelled  the  frost,  often  sets  and  carries  full  crops 
to  maturity.  Hardly  a  year  passes  In  which  the 
gardener  does  not  find  early  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
safer  and  finer  upon  west  borders  than  upon  others. 
Therefore  I  think  few  will  deny  that  his  experience 
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is  of  great  value  to  the  planter  The  site,  I  may 
fay,  should  be  above  the  line  of  fcg,  and  it  should 
not  be  too  near  or  on  a  level  with  water.  If  natu- 
rally drained,  much  time  and  expense  will  be  eaved, 
otherwise  this  operation  must  be  well  carried  out  as  a 
preliminary  to  preparation.  This  may  be  performed 
in  two  ways,  viz  ,  by  trenching  two  spits  deep  for 
pyramids  or  bushes,  or  by  takicg  out  large  circu- 
lar stations  on  Grass  or  arable  land  for  standards. 
If  trenching  is  decided  upon,  the  bottom  spit,  if 
heavy  and  inferior,  should  not  be  brought  to  the 
surface,  but  it  may  be  ameliorated  by  the  addition 
of  burnt  clay  from  the  drains,  by  road  scrapings,  or 
any  other  fresh  friable  material  short  of  rich  animal 
manure.  This,  unless  the  staple  be  very  poor,  I 
would  keep  back  for  use  as  a  mulch  after  the  trees 
are  planted.  On  all  ordinary  loams  young  trees 
grow  fast  enough  at  first,  but  the  time  comes  when 
they  must  be  fed,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  year  after  year  frait  of  the  finest 
quality. 

In  the  preparation  of  stations  for  standards  on 
Grass  or  tillage  ground,  I  would  throw  off  the  top 
spit  il  feet  in  diameter,  break  up  the  bottom,  and 
throw  out  clay  or  bad  material  to  be  carted  away 
or  burned.  If  cold  and  at  all  unfavourable  to  root 
growth,  exposure  of  the  soil  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  would  greatly  improve  its  quality.  Other- 
wise, after  correcting  the  bottom  spit,  that  thrown 
oS  first,  turf  included  with  anything  in  the  way  of 
road  scrapings  or  old  lime  rubble  added,  may  be 
chopped  in  until  the  hole  is  quite  full,  or  a  little 
above  the  general  ground  level.  A  stout  stake 
should  then  be  driven  down  to  the  solid  bottom  as 
a  support  for  the  tree  when  planted. 

Planting  may  be  performed  at  any  time  from  the 
beginning  of  October  up  to  the  end  of  April. 
Autumn,  however,  is  best,  as  the  roots  at  once  take 
to  the  soil  and  the  trees  make  a  fair  growth  the 
following  summer.  October  and  November  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  months,  that  is,  provided  the 
land  is  in  perfect  condition  and  the  weather  favour- 
able ;  but  so  important  is  getting  the  trees  into  the 
ground  when  it  is  fairly  warm  and  dry,  that  I  would 
rather  defer  planting  until  April  than  risk  placing 
the  roots  in  a  pasty  medium.  Trees  of  home  growth, 
that  is,  from  one's  own  nursery,  which  every  fruit 
grower  should  have,  may  be  planted  earlier  than 
others  brought  in  direct  from  a  distance.  All  trees 
should  be  carefully  divested  of  faulty  or  injured 
roots  by  a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  each  root  and 
fibre  should  be  spread  out  in  a  horizontal  position, 
lightly  covered,  and  watered  home. 

In  the  arrangement  of  trees,  the  rows,  it  con- 
venient, should  run  from  north  to  south  or  north- 
east to  south-west,  as  three  out  of  the  four  sides 
then  receive  an  equal  share  of  sun  and  light.  The 
old  fault  of  planting  them  too  close  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against,  as  good  fruit  cannot  be  ex- 
pected when  the  heads  grow  into  each  other  and  the 
roots  are  constantly  shaded.  Standards  of  upright- 
growing  varieties  may  be  placed  30  feet  apart  each 
way,  whilst  40  feet  will  not  be  found  too  much  for 
spreading  trees  like  Flanders  Pippin  and  Blenheim 
Orange.  Trees,  again,  of  one  variety  or  a  similar 
habit  of  growth,  and  which  ripen  their  fruit  at  the 
same  time,  should  be  kept  together  or  in  rows, 
alternating  with  others  of  a  spreading  or  upright 
character.  By  observing  this  rule  at  the  outset  the 
general  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  nursery  will 
be  greatly  improved,  and  much  time  and  labour 
will  be  saved  when  gathering  the  fruit.  The  same 
rule  applies  also  to  pyramids  and  bushes,  which,  by 
the  way,  should  have  plenty  of  room  for  extension 
in  every  direction,  as  no  extensive  planter  can  afford 
to  prune  close  home  upon  villa-garden  principles, 
especially  when  the  best  of  the  fruit  is  cut  away  by 
the  process.  Thinning  the  shoots  and  branches 
annually,  of  course,  is  necessary,  but  beyond  this 
and  maintaining  the  balance  by  tipping  a  gross  shoot, 
I  should  let  each  tree  go.  The  distance  apart  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  stock,  as  trees  on  the  French 
Paradise  may  be  grown  for  years  at  distances  of  4 
feet  to  6  feet  apart  each  way.  On  the  English  Para- 
dise or  Doucin,  which  I  like  best,  they  grow 
stronger;  consequently  more  room  is  required;   12 


feet  from  row  to  row  and  6  feet  from  tree  to  tree  will 
give  them  room  for  a  long  time,  but  eventually  it  may 
be  necessary  to  transplant  every  alternate  tree,  when 
those  left  will  ttand  equidistant,  viz  ,  12  feet  from 
stem  to  stem.  Some  I  know  plant  much  closer,  but 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  well-developed 
head  turns  off  not  only  more,  but  better  fruit  than 
a  small  one,  abundance  of  room  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. Moreover,  plenty  of  space  favours  a 
spreading  growth,  which  keeps  the  heads  near  the 
ground,  safe  from  wind  and  easy  of  access  for 
pruning,  manipulating,  and  gathering.  When 
standards  are  planted  they  should  be  well  secured 
to  the  stakes  previously  driven,  but  in  a  way  that 
will  allow  them  to  settle  with  the  subsiding  soil, 
otherwise  the  roots  will  drag  and  strangle.  If  on 
pasture  land,  they  should  be  well  protected  from 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  orchard  itself  must  be 
fenced  and  wired  round  to  keep  out  hares  and 
rabbits. 

Vakieties. — The  only  point  I  must  now  venture 
to  touch  upon  is  the  selection  of  varieties  for  special 
soils,  situations,  and  purposes.  A  few  years  ago  we 
planted  very  early  sorts  for  coming  in  before  the 
American  importations,  but  this  is  now  over,  as  the 
quick  run,  and  summers  hotter  than  our  own  com- 
bined, enable  our  friends  to  be  abreast  of  us  at  the 
beginning,  as  for  a  long  time  they  have  been  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Our  only  way  out  of  this 
dilemma,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  high  cul- 
tivation. We  have  a  climate  which  ripens  fruit 
crisp,  tender,  and  juicy,  not  quite  so  highly 
coloured  perhaps,  but  in  my  opinion  superior  to 
the  general  run  of  American.  We  have  the  soil 
which,  thanks  to  yearly  tenancies,  nobody  cares 
to  till,  and  we  have  the  ability.  All  we  want  is 
quality,  then  it  matters  little  whether  we  market 
early  or  late,  always  provided  we  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  of  the  best  sorts  which  do  well  in  the 
locality.  This  hackneyed  phrase  for  a  long  time 
puzzled  would-be  growers,  who  said,  "  Where  must 
we  look  for  anything  better  than  a  Suflield  or  a 
Blenheim  ? "  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  re- 
quires anything  better,  but  if  they  do,  they  must 
just  look  into  any  of  the  great  well-known  nurseries 
about  the  end  of  September,  and  there  they  will 
find  thousands  of  trees  of  all  the  leading  kinds  carry- 
ing fruit  of  the  highest  quality.  Some  of  these 
on  dwarfing  stocks— just  the  thirg  for  the  garden 
or  home  nursery — will  be  loaded  with  large,  bright 
fruit,  of  which  at  the  present  time  we  ought  to  have 
one  hundred  thousand  tons  ready  for  storing.  They 
will  find  also  standards  on  free  stocks  specially 
prepared  for  planting  on  pasture  and  arable  land. 
From  these  they  may  select  scores  or  hundreds  of 
trees  of  one  sort,  and  so  on  of  another,  but  on  no 
account  must  they  select  one  or  two  trees  each  of  a 
hundred  sorts,  as  this  plurality  is  a  great  drawback 
in  commercial  culture.  Very  early  sorts  generally 
go  direct  from  the  trees  to  the  market ;  medium  and 
late  sorts  must  be  stored  in  dark,  cool  fruit  rooms 
or  dry  cellars,  and  this  accommodation,  or  the  want 
of  it,  must  be  the  guide  in  making  a  selection. 

Gathering,  storing,  and  marketing  hitherto  in  the 
western  counties  have  not  received  proper  atten- 
tion ;  but  a  great  improvement  is  now  taking  place, 
and  the  day,  I  hope,  is  not  far  distant  when  ruthless 
shaking  of  the  boughs  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
barbarous  custom  of  the  past.  Apples  worth  grow- 
ing are  worth  hand-picking,  and  when  hand-picked 
they  are  worth  sizing — that  is,  dividing  into  two 
classes  before  they  are  stored  or  sent  to  market. 
The  best  only  should  be  sent  away ;  seconds  may 
be  retained  for  home  use  or  consumption  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  should  be  no  mixing  of  sorts, 
or  good  and  bad  together,  but  one  uniform  quality 
should  prevail.  Buyers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
still  stick  to  their  pots.  I  do  not  mean  earthenware, 
but  wicker,  which  hold  from  5  pecks  to  7  pecks 
each  ;  but  invariably  they  sell  by  weight,  and  this, 
I  think,  is  the  fairest  way,  as  anyone  can  compute 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  Apples.  Before  Apples  are 
hand-picked  for  storing  they  should  be  ripe — that  is 
to  say,  the  kernels  should  be  brown  and  somewhat 
loose  in  their  cells.  The  fruit,  moreover,  should  be 
perfectly  dry  and  free  from  spot  or  blemish,  as  one 
black  sheep  soon  demoralises  the  flock.     Once  put 


away,  the  less  they  are  turned  or  handled  the  better, 
especially  when  sweating  or  during  frosty  weather. 
If  the  store-room  is  fitted  with  lath  shelves,  the 
choice  varieties  should  be  placed  one,  or  at  most 
two,  layers  thick;  but  late  sorts  grown  in  great 
quantities  may  be  laid  upon  dry  floors  in  greater 
bulk.  They  may  be  stored  also  in  dry  flour  barrels, 
which  should  be  labelled  and  put  away  in  a  low  even 
temperature  for  the  winter.  Good  aristocratic 
store-rooms  are  rather  expensive ;  but  a  cutting 
driven  into  a  dry  bank  and  covered  with  thatch, 
with  double  doors  at  one  end,  will  make  a  store 
equal  to  the  best  and  most  elaborate  in  the  king- 
dom. Resinous  wood  should  never  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shelves.  Neither  should  hay  or 
straw  be  admitted  within  the  walls,  as  all  these 
materials  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour.  Dry  Fern, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  used  for  covering  pur- 
poses, but  very  little  of  this  will  suflice  where 
frost,  and  more  especially  heat-proof  stores  are 
properly  constructed. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Vines. 
Although  late  Grapes  to  a  certain  extent  have 
taken  the  place  of  very  early  forced  Hamburghs,  a 
great  number  of  gardeners  are  still  obliged  to  have 
this  excellent  variety  ready  for  cutting  in  April. 
The  Vines  from  which  these  Grapes  are  expected , 
as  a  matter  of  course,  have  the  ran  of  internal  bor- 
ders, the  preparation  and  management  of  which  I 
touched  upon  in  my  last  paper.  Assuming,  then, 
that  they  have  been  top-dressed,  or,  in  the  case  of 
very  old  Vines,  well  mulched  with  rotten  manure, 
the  first  watering  with  warm  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  90°  to  100°  may  follow  close 
upon  the  heels  of  closing  for  forcing.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  their  season  of  growth  has 
been  completely  changed,  it  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  and  evenly  thoroughly  healthy  old  Vines 
break,  and  how  freely  they  show  fruit,  whilst  young 
ones  which  have  made  stronger  growth  and  have 
had  a  shorter  season  of  rest  require  much  care  and 
attention  through  the  early  stages.  Indeed,  so  re- 
markable is  the  change,  that  I  have  known  very  old 
Vines  which  had  been  started  about  the  same  date 
for  a  number  of  years  plumping  up  and  pushing  their 
buds  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat  at  all.  This  being 
so,  experience  teaches  us  that  we  should  not  con- 
demn or  cast  aside  very  old  friends  until  they  are 
fairly  exhausted  and  refuse  to  respond  to  the  alter- 
nate renovation  of  external  and  internal  borders. 
The  exact  age  at  which  these  Vines  give  in,  no  one 
who  crops  moderately  and  forces  judiciously  can 
define,  as  I  know  a  Black  Hamburgh  which  has 
been  forced  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the 
bunches,  from  one  to  three  pounds  each,  are  marvels 
of  excellence  when  jet  black  and  deeply  covered 
with  bloom.  As  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  a 
few  brief  remarks  touching  the  management  of  this 
or  any  other  remarkable  Vine  may  be  of  some  use, 
and  possibly  more  interesting  than  a  cut-and-dry 
calendar.  The  short  outline  after  all  may  be  disap- 
pointing, as  I  have  no  secrets  to  reveal,  no  dealing 
in  miracle-producing  mixtures  to  make  known.  A 
few  plain  ground  bones  from  an  honest  country 
manufacturer,  sound  loam,  a  gathering  together 
of  old  lime  rubble  and  charred  refuse  well 
mixed  form  its  daily  food;  it  imbibes  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water,  sometimes  slightly  dis- 
coloured just  to  take  off  the  rawness,  and,  like 
all  other  aged  fruit  trees,  it  requires  and  takes 
an  abundance  of  rest.  Vines  in  the  hey  day  of 
their  youth  may  stand  a  night  heat  nearly  high 
enough  for  them  by  day,  but  the  pace  kills ;  they 
never  make  old  wood.  Consequently,  their  owners 
cannot  say  from  positive  experience  that  Grapes 
from  old  Vines,  like  wine  from  old  bottles,  attain  a 
quality  which  age  alone  can  give.  Another  ad- 
vantage this  Vine  has,  and  that  is  room  for  its 
strength.  There  is  no  over-stepping  the  dividing 
wire,  or  running  into  its  neighbour's  laterals  to  the 
detriment  of  both,  for  it  has  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  trellis  to  itself,  pushing  forward  in  all  directions 
as  the  shoots  grow  out  of  the  gnarled  and  knotted 
stem.     The  pruning  of  this  Vine  is  conducted  upon 
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the  best  bud  principle,  that  is  to  say,  each  shoot  is 
cut  back  to  a  good  bud,  not  necessarily  the  largest, 
as  these  invariably  give  loofe  bunches,  whilst  those 
nearer  home  produce  compact  clusters  which  re- 
quire plenty  of  thinning.  Tying  in,  again,  is  con- 
ducted in  a  way  that  every  part  of  the  trellis  soon 
becomes  evenly  covered  with  foliage.  Each  shoot 
is  pinched  at  the  second  or  third  joint  beyond  the 
selected  bunch,  when  the  remainder  of  the  space,  if 
any,  is  fiUed  in  with  the  point  laterals. 

Forcing    is  commenced    in  November,  first  by 
shutting  up  the  house,  then  by  giving  the  internal 
border  a  good  soaking  with  water,  at  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  90°  to  100°,  and  covering  the  ex- 
ternal roots  with  a  thick  layer  of  Fern  or  litter. 
The  minimum  temperature  after  closing  is  56°,  with 
a  rise  of  5°  to  10°  by  day,  and  the  better  to  dispense 
with  fire-heat,  as  well  as  syringing,  a  substantial 
ridge  of  fermenting  leaves  is  formed  the  whole 
length  of  the  border.    When  the  bunches  become 
prominent,  the  night  heat,  if  the  weather  is  very 
mild,  ranges  a  degree  or  two  higher,  and  60°  is  the 
figure  when  they  are  coming  into  flower.    At  60°  to 
65°  the  Grapes  set  well,  and  henceforth  the  night 
heat  ranges  about  60°.    This  rest,  with  a  chink  of 
air,  fits  the  Vine  for  brisk  work  by  day,  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  shut  up  very  early  with  sun  heat  and 
plenty  of  atmospheric   moisture,  not  from   direct 
syringing,  but  from  damping  all  available  spaces, 
turning  and  renovating  the  fermenting   material 
with    more  leaves   from   the   reserve.    Returning 
to    the    external    border    snugly     covered     with 
Fern  and  sheets  of  corrugated  iron,  for  throwing 
off    snow    and    cold    rain,    the  breaking   of  the 
Vine  into  grovrth  is  the  accepted  time  for   filling 
up  the  front  area  with  fresh  harvested  Oak  leaves, 
for  it  must  be  understood  that  this  border  does  not 
take  up  more  than  half  the  space  originally  allotted 
to  the  roots.      Against  the  face  of  the  drainage 
and  the  retaining  wall  of  turf  these  hot  leaves  are 
packed,  and  the  roots  receive  no  further  attention 
until  the  Grapes  are  cut  and  the  foliage  shows 
signs  of  ripening.     In  May  the  iron  sheeting  is 
removed  to  let  in  summer  rain,  in  August  every 
particle  of  covering  is  cleared  away,  the  border  is 
raked  down,  top-dressed  with  fresh  loam  and  bone- 
dust  and  lightly  covered  with  fresh  stable  litter.    If 
the  summer  proves  hot  and  dry  the  external  border 
receives  copious  supplies  of  water  through  the  hose, 
and  the  internal  roots  get  about  3  feet  of  water 
annually.     In  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  roots 
reach  the  extremities  of  the  borders,  but  finding 
nothing  to  hold  or  sustain  them  they  strike  down 
ward  or  turn  back  again .    To  prevent  this,  about 
the  end  of  August  some  2  feet  or  3  feet  say  of  the 
internal  border  furthest  away  from  the  stem  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  roots  and  all,  is 
taken  away  quite  down  to  the  drainage.     Half  this 
space  is  at  once  filled  up  with  new  compost  and 
the  remainder  is  made  good  the  following  autumn. 
The  outside  border  is  treated  precisely  the  same, 
the  removal  of  the  exhausted  soil  and  rool*  being 
performed  in  the  following  or  alternate  autumn. 
By  this  means   3  feet  of  new  compost  is  added 
annually,  new  roots  are  always  extending  through 
it,  and  so  long  as  this  is  going  on  the  Grapes  must 
set,  swell,  and  colour  perfectly. 

I'ot  X'uim. — If  the  fruit  from  these  is  to  shake 
hands  with  late  varieties  and  precede  the  crop  from 
the  earliest  permanent  Vines,  they  should  now  be 
thoroughly  on  the  move  and  ready  for  tying  up  to 
the  wires.  If  the  pots  have  been  placed  upon 
others  in  an  inverted  position  with  a  sod  of  light 
rich  turf  dividing  them,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
sinking  or  settling  and  dragging  the  roots  after  the 
rods  are  secured ;  but  this  will  not  be  the  only 
advantage,  as  the  fermenting  material,  always  a 
great  help  to  pot  Vines,  can  be  turned  or  removed 
and  renovated  at  any  time  throughout  the  season. 
Although  pot  Vines  are  capable  of  taking  liberal 
supplies  of  tepid  water  after  the  foliage  is  fully 
developed,  they  require  very  careful  watering 
through  the  breaking  stage  ;  therefore  the  better  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  becoming  too  wet  at 
the  outset  close  packing  with  the  moist  warm 
leaves  should  be  deferred  untU  the  young  growths 
are  pushing  freely.  From  this  tiuie  forward 
the  rich  top-dressing  previously  prepared  and  kept 


in  reserve  must  be  regularly  plied  as  the  roots  re- 
quire it,  and  weak  diluted  liquid  may  be  used  for 
washing  it  through  the  pots  and  into  the  sods, 
which  will  be  found  an  excellent  sustaining  medium 
when  the  crock  roots  gain  their  liberty.  If  a  full 
crop  of  really  good  Grapes  is  the  only  object,  the 
bunches  should  be  reduced  to  six  on  each  cane  so 
soon  as  the  best  can  be  selected,  and  these  in  like 
manner  should  be  thinned  when  the  berries  are  the 
size  of  No.  1  shot.  By  this  means  not  one  ounce  of 
vital  force  will  be  wasted.  Then  to  keep  the  sap  in 
motion,  the  point  laterals,  after  the  first  stopping  at 
the  second  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  must  be  tied  in 
and  pinched  at  discretion  according  to  the  space 
available  for  the  full  development  of  foliage.  The 
more  good  leaves  a  Vine  can  make  the  better  the 
Grapes,  but  a  crowded  mass  which  cannot  have  full 
exposure  to  sun  and  light  is  worse  than  useless. 
As  these  Vines  wiU  be  destroyed  when  the  Grapes 
are  cut  and  early  maturity  is  desirable,  the  night 
heat  from  showing  to  fiowering  may  range  from 
60°  to  65°,  afterwards  from  65°  to  70°  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  a  little  lower  when  the 
reverse.  That  by  day  must  be  proportionately  high, 
but  no  exact  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  a  skilful  man, 
by  giving  rest  at  one  time  and  bottling  up  sunbeams 
at  another,  will  work  his  Grapes  forward  without 
distressing  them,  whilst  another  will  let  opportu- 
nities slip,  and,  although  longer  about  his  work, 
will  come  in  last  and  second  best  at  the  finish. 
Night  air,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  is 
imperative,  and  this  can  easily  be  secured  by  con- 
stant attention  to  the  fermenting  bed,  the  moisture 
from  which  will  counteract  the  drying  influence  of 
fire-heat. 

Late  Grapes. — If  these  have  finished  well  and  the 
foliage  shows  signs  of  taking  on  the  crimson  mottled 
hue,  the  temperature  may  be  gradually  lowered,  but 
sufficient  fire-heat  with  ventilation  must  be  main- 
tained to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture  in  the 
house  or  upon  the  berries.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bad  season  has  told  adversely  and  the  foliage 
retains  its  fresh  colour,  imperfect  Grapes  may  still 
be  improved  by  giving  through  the  day  the  fire-heat 
parsimoniously  withheld  in  the  spring,  and  feeding 
the  surface  roots  with  extra  warm  diluted  liquid  on 
a  fine  bright  morning  favourable  to  free  ventilation. 
Rest  by  night,  however,  is  necessary;  therefore,  the 
better  to  hold  the  progress  made  by  day,  the  tem- 
perature through  the  hours  of  darkness  must  range 
about  60°,  with  a  circulation  of  fresh  warm  air. 
When  the  Grapes  are  quite  ripe,  a  good  covering  of 
thoroughly  dry  Fern  or  Bracken,  whilst  keeping 
down  dust  and  moisture,  will  give  the  house  a  neat 
appearance  until  the  time  arrives  for  cutting  soon 
after  Christmas. 

Late  Hamhuryhs  still  hanging  on  the  Vines  must 
be  kept  dry  and  cool,  but  not  cold  enough  to  cause 
condensation  of  moisture,  as  it  is  better  for  the 
berries  to  shrink  than  rot.  If  not  already  done, 
every  particle  of  growing  lateral  must  be  taken  out 
quite  down  to  the  main  buds,  and  shoots  not  carry- 
ing bunches  may  be  well  shortened  back  to  three 
or  four  eyes.  This  thinning  out,  whilst  checking 
growth  and  favouring  the  plumping  and  ripening 
of  the  buds,  will  ensure  a  free  circulation  of  fresh 
air  so  long  as  the  weather  continues  fine,  but  once 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of  ripening,  bunches  intended 
to  lead  up  to  Alicantes  may  be  cut  with  wood 
attached,  bottled  and  kept  in  the  Grape  room. 

Late  Miiscatx  now  well  finished,  like  the  preceding, 
vdll  require  a  lower  temperature,  otherwise  they 
will  soon  begin  to  shrivel  and  the  foliage  will  ripen 
prematurely.  From  the  high  temperature  in  which 
they  have  grown,  there  may  be  a  gradual  descent  to 
56°  through  the  night  and  65°  to  70°  by  day  for  the 
present,  but  once  the  Vines  are  quite  clear  of  foliage 
a  lower  day  temperature  will  sufl5ce — that  is,  pro- 
vided the  most  gentle  circulation  in  the  pipes  with 
a  little  air  prevents  the  accumulation  of  moisture. 
Gros  Colman  and  Black  Morocco — two  varieties 
which  enjoy  Muscat  treatment — will  improve  in 
quality  long  after  the  latter  are  ripe,  and  assuming 
that  they  are  intended  for  bottling,  they  should 
hang  for  some  weeks  after  the  leaves  fall.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  pay  careful  attention  to 
the  house  during  the  time  they  are  falling,  as  the 


slightest  tendency  to  damp  or  mould  is  sure  to  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  all  faulty  berries,  although  the 
blemish  at  first  may  not  be  perceptible.  Sometimes 
they  go  after  removal  to  the  Grape  room,  but  the 
mischief  generally  is  the  outcome  of  a  low,  damp 
condition  of  the  house  when  the  leaves  are  falling ; 
hence  the  importance  of  turning  out  every  plant 
when  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  of  covering  up  all 
open  cisterns  and  removing  dead  leaves  every  morn- 
ing, of  littering  down  well  with  Fern  and  keeping 
the  house  dry,  cool,  and  safe  from  frost  or  sudden 
fluctuations. 

Chebbies. 
If  mild  weather  sets  in  and  birds  are  likely  to  be 
troublesome,  pot  trees  which  have  been  a  long  time 
at  rest  should  now  be  well  washed  and  placed 
under  cover.    The  house,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  he  made  sweet  and  clean  by  washing  or  paint- 
ing and  each  tree  may  be  placed  where  it  is  to 
remain,  but  on  no  account  must  the  ventilators  be 
closed  in  moist  mild  weather.     Permanent  trees 
trained   upon  trellises    must   undergo    the    usual 
pruning,  cleansing,  and  tying  in,  and,  provided  the 
roof  lights  have  been  taken  off,  these  must  now  be 
returned,  although  not  with  the  view  to  exciting 
the  buds  for  the  present.    AH  root  and  border  work 
having  been  performed  some  weeks  ago,  the  first 
care  will  be  a  proper  degree  of  moisture.     Autumn 
rains  may  have  put  this  matter  right,  but  of  this, 
judging  from  all    the   open-air    borders    recently 
examined,  I  am  extremely  doubtful.     Let  watering 
then  be  thorough,  as  good  Cherries    cannot    be 
expected  from  trees  that  are  only  partially  dry  at  the 
roots  when  the  buds  commence  swelling.    Vigorous 
young  trees  will  not  require  stimulants,   at  least 
until  the  fruit  is  set,  but  old  ones  which  make  a 
profusion  of  flower  buds  and  very  little  wood  may 
be  well  mulched  with  short  manure  at  the  outset. 
Once  a  forcing  house  is  cleansed  and    ready  for 
starting,  pot  plants  of  a  suspicious  or  dangerous 
character  should  be  introduced  with  great  caution. 
The  Chrysanthemum  craze  has  done  much  harm  by 
blocking  and  stuffing  Pine  stoves  and  vineries  even 
down  to  the  simple  Cherry  house,  but  this  may  not 
happen  again,  as  the  sharp  October   frosts  have 
settled  the  account  with  some  scores    of    these 
unduly  favoured  giants  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  beautiful  blooms  when 
I  get  above  them,  but  the  hobby   horse  may  be 
ridden  too  fast,  and  I  think  the  rein  should  be 
drawn  at  the  threshold  of   the   Pine  stove  and 
vinery.  W.  C. 
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THE  CALCEOLARIA.* 

The  beautiful  varieties  of  Calceolaria  now  ia 
cultivation  are  the  showiest  occupants  of  our 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  during  the  month 
of  May.  The  dwarf,  compact  specimens,  with 
their  large  heads  of  richly  coloured  flowers  of 
large  size  and  handsome  form,  have  been  brought 
to  the  present  high  standard  of  excellence  by 
careful  selection  and  skilful  culture.  We  can 
tell  whence  they  came  by  going  back  to  the 
time  when  Calceolarias  were  first  grown  and 
hybridised  in  our  gardens. 

We  read  in  the  "  Floricultural  Cabinet "  for 
the  year  1834,  vol.  ii.,  that  Calceolaria  arach- 
noidea  var.  refulgens  was  raised  by  a  Mr.  Gillen, 
f'ardener  to  Mr.  Mcintosh  at  the  East  India 
Docks,  by  crossing  two  of  the  numerous  varieties 
originated  between  C.  arachnoidea  and  corym- 
bosa.  A  year  earlier  C.  Menziesi,  figured  in 
the  same  work,  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Menzies, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Christopher  Kawson,  Hope 
House,  near  Halifax.  This  variety  is  highly 
praised  for  "  the  splendour  and  richness  of  the 
flower,  the  profusion  of  its  blossoms,  with  the 
fulgent  richness  of  their  colour." 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  Q.  Moon,  at  Messrs,  Vilmo- 
riu's  grounds,  Verrlores-le-liuisson,  June  11,  18S8.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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At  this  time  a  Mr.  Major,  landscape  gardener 
at  Rnowstrop,  near  Leeds,  was  a  raiser  of  Cal- 
ceolarias, but  a  reference  to  the  coloured  plate 
of  C.  Harrisonia— one  of  the  best  of  them — 
shows  that  they  are  of  the  same  parentage.  We 
may,  therefore,  suppose  that  C.  arachnoidea  and 
C.  corymbosa  are  the  parents  of  our  garden 
varieties,  and  that  the  gentlemen  named  were 
the  first  to  improve  them. 

C.  ARACHNOIDEA  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  2874,  for  the  year  1828.  The  seeds 
of  it  were  sent  by  Dr.  Gillies,  of  Mendcza,  from 
Chili.    It  is  a  tall-growing  plant  with  purple  flowerf . 

C.  COBTMBOSA  is  also  figured  in  the  lioianioal 
Magazine,  tab.  2418,  and  the  seeds  from  which  the 
plants  were  raised  had  also  been  sent  from  Chili 
The  plants  were  produced  by  a  Mr.  Walker  at  Arno's 
Grove,  Southgate. 

C.  THYBSIFLOEA  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
parent  of  some  of  the  garden  forms,  but  it  must  be 
the  shrubby  section.  It  is  another  of  Dr.  Gillies' 
introductions  from  Chili.  The  flowers  are  per- 
fumed, and  said  to  be  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
yellow  dye. 

C.  BICOLOR  is  another  pretty  species  introduced 
at  the  same  time  as  the  above,  also  from  Chili.  The 
flowers,  which  are  white  and  yellow,  are  freely  pro- 
duced.   The  plant  itself  is  of  a  sub-shrubby  nature. 

The  earliest  coloured  plate  of  a  Calceolaria 
known  to  me  is  that  of  C.  pinnata,  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  41.  It  is  an  insig- 
nificant-looking plant  with  small  cream-coloured 
flowers  reddish  at  the  base.  It  was  flowered 
by  Mr.  Hoy,  gardener  at  Syon  House. 

A  little  later  a  curious  species  (C.  Fothergilli) 
was  figured  in  the  same  periodical.  It  was  in- 
troduced about  1777  from  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Up  to  1833  the  hybrid  forms  had  self-coloured 
flowers,  but  in  that  year  C.  crenatiflora  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Mafjazine,  tab.  3255. 
It  was  decidedly  herbaceous,  and  its  flowers 
were  of  large  size,  clear  yellow,  and  crimson 
spotted.  The  same  plant  is  figured  in  Sweet's 
"  British  Flower  Garden,"  tab.  155,  under  the 
name  of  C.  pendula.  This  distinct  species, 
either  by  being  intercrossed  with  the  other 
forma  or  by  selection,  would  give  us  the  hand- 
somely blotched  and  spotted  varieties. 

In  the  first  volume  of  The  Florist,  published 
in  1848,  there  are  coloured  illustrations  of 
seven  distinct  varieties ;  some  have  white 
grounds,  others  yellow  blotched  and  spotted 
crimson,  chocolate,  deep  maroon,  and  purple. 
There  are  also  crimson  and  puce-coloured  selfs. 
I  began  my  own  gardening  career  about  that 
time,  and  can  well  remember  that  part  of  my 
work  as  a  young  gardener  was  to  attend  to  the 
propagation  of  the  named  varieties  of  these 
richly-coloured  Calceolarias.  Their  fault,  which 
has  since  been  overcome,  was  a  tall,  lanky 
habit  of  growth. 

Mons.  Martin,  of  the  firm  of  MM.  Vilmorin 
et  Cie,  in  whose  grounds  the  varieties  repre- 
sented in  the  coloured  plate  were  raised,  says — 

They  are  forms  of  Calceolaria  rugosa  hybrida, 
raised  by  our  firm  at  Verrieres-le-Buisson  by  cross- 
ing Calceolaria  rugosa  Gloire  de  Versailles  with  our 
strain  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  They  are  most 
useful  plants  and  splendid  bedders,  as  they  bloom 
indoors  at  the  same  time  as  the  herbaceous  Calceo- 
laria, and  continue  to  bloom  outdoors  until  killed 
down  by  frost.  Where  a  branch  has  been  cut  two 
win  come  in  its  place,  and  these  varieties  continue  in 
flower  a  long  time.  The  range  of  colour  is  very  wide 
and  as  rich  as  in  the  herbaceous  strain.  The  plants 
are  very  sturdy  and  branch  freely.  When  bedded 
out  they  need  no  more  attention  than  Pelargoniums. 

C.  rugosa  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens, 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  integrifolia.  The  first 
named  is  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2523, 
and  the  then  editor,  Dr.  Sims,  states  that  they 


are  the  same.  C.  rugosa  was  introduced  from 
ChUi.  It  is  so  easily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
that  one  marvels  that  the  editor  should  state  it 
could  be  propagated  only  by  seed. 

The  new  varieties  represented  in  the  plate 
can  doubtless  be  propagated  in  the  same  way, 
and  may  be  useful  out  of  doors  for  beds  or 
borders.  If  their  persistent  habit  of  flowering 
is  retained,  they  will  also  be  excellent  green- 
house plants  for  the  autumn.  The  ordinary 
herbaceous  varieties  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  flowers  after  midsummer.  Plants 
for  autumn  blooming  would  require  to  be  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and  be 
grown  on  in  pots  to  make  good  specimens  by  the 
time  they  are  to  flower.  What  aU  these  Calceo- 
larias require,  whether  they  are  produced  from 
seeds  or  cuttings,  is  good  rich  open  soil  to  grow- 
in  and  to  be  kept  free  from  green-fly.  This 
troublesome  pest  is  its  worst  enemy  and  does 
much  mischief,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

The  plants  do  not  like  syringing  or  being 
dipped  in  any  soapy  or  tobacco  mixture,  so  that 
the  only  way  to  keep  them  clean  is  periodical 
fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke.  I  do  this  at 
intervals  of  four  weeks,  even  if  no  fly  is  visible. 
The  plants  also  require  to  be  shifted  from  one 
pot  to  another  before  the  roots  become  so 
matted  together  that  they  have  become  pot- 
bound.  If  this  happens  they  are  sure  to  go 
wrong,  and  many  of  the  lower  leaves  will  become 
yellow  and  have  to  be  removed.  The  plants 
will  flower  in  0-inch  and  7-inch  pots,  but  large, 
fuU-grown  specimens  will  easily  fill  a  9-inch  pot 
with  roots  and  require  to  be  watered  with  weak 
liquid  manure  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
flowers. 

Calceolarias  are  all  comparatively  hardy  plants 
and  a  few  degrees  of  frost  do  not  seem  to  in- 
jure them;  indeed,  most  of  the  bedding-out 
varieties  will  pass  through  the  winter  in  cold 
frames.  We  have  also  in  cultivation  in  our  own 
garden  a  quite  hardy  species,  hardy  also  in  the 
coldest  districts  of  county  Durham.  Mr.  Dewar, 
of  the  hardy  plant  department  at  Kew,  informs 
me  that  it  is  C.  Kellyana.  The  leaves  hug  the 
ground,  and  the  plant  itself  reminds  one  of  a 
Mimulus.  By  crossing  this  with  our  best 
spotted  herbaceous  forms  one  might  obtain 
even  a  hardier  type  than  we  yet  possess.  C. 
Kellyana,  which  has  yeUow  flowers,  is  strictly 
herbaceous,  and  grows  freely  in  the  open  borders 
without  protection  of  any  land. 

J.  Douglas. 
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NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  FRENCH 
GLADIOLI. 

Having  again  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
now  drawing  to  a  close  grown  for  study  and 
comparison  with  older  varieties  the  set  of  ten 
new  hybrids  of  the  purpureo-auratus  crossed 
with  gandavensis  race,  distributed  towards  the 
close  of  last  year  by  M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  some  notes  of  my  observations  as  to  their 
respective  merits  and  beauties  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
who  admire,  and  perhaps  may  be  induced  to 
cultivate,  these  beautiful  and  easily  grown  hardy 
bulbous  plants.  The  comparatively  cold  and 
almost  sunless  summer  we  have  had  this  year 
has  in  no  way  interfered  with,  but  has  indeed 
been  far  more  suited  to  the  growth  and  perfect 
blooming  of  these  plants  than  the  torrid  season 
and  long  drought  to  which  they  had  to  submit 
last  year,  which  prevented  many  of  the  varieties 
of  that  year  from  coming  to  perfection  at  all. 
These  I  have  been  able  to  observe  this  year,  and 


shall  give  my  notes  on  them  after  the  novelties 
of  this  year.  The  ten  varieties  belonging  to 
1888  are— 

BoussiNGAULT. — This  commenced  to  bloom  on 
August  1,  and  is  a  very  strong  grower,  producing 
three  flowering  bulbs  from  one.  It  has  medium- 
sized  creamy  yellow  flowers  with  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  clearly  marked  lower  petals,  the  outer 
half  of  which  is  deep  canary  yellow,  the  inner  half 
deeply  feathered  maroon.  This  beautiful  variety, 
also  Louis  Van  Houtte  and  Oriflamme,  were  well 
figured  on  the  coloured  plate  appearing  in  the  Paris 
Ith-ue  HorticoU  for  May  16,  1888. 

De  Humboldt  is  a  vigorous  habited  variety  with 
good  sized  flowers  opening  well  together  on  the 
spike,  and  thus  showing  a  good  many  flowers  in  full 
beauty  at  the  same  time.  The  colour  is  a  deep  rosy 
salmon  with  clear  yellow  under  petals  distinctly 
blotched  with  light  maroon. 

Emile  Galle  is  rather  a  slender  growing  va- 
riety which  in  the  bud  state  promised  to  be  of  quite 
a  novel  shade  of  violet  not  hitherto  met  with  in 
these  hybrids,  but  on  the  expansion  of  the  flowers 
they  proved  to  be  washy  and  pale  in  colour,  thin  in 
texture,  and  deficient  in  form.  Only  the  lower 
petals  are  beautiful,  being  of  a  deep  shade  of 
violet  with  a  thin  line  of  gold  down  their  centre. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  this,  being  quite  a 
new  break  in  colour,  may  prove  the  parent  of  many 
beautiful  varieties  in  years  to  come. 

Eugene  Lequin  is  a  variety  of  medium  height, 
with  pale  lemon-coloured  flowers  distinctly  marked 
on  the  lower  petals  with  broad  blotches  of  velvety 
carmine,  and  is  altogether  an  extremely  pretty 
flower. 

E.V.  Hallock  is  a  vigorous  growing  variety,  and 
quite  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  series, 
with  large  fully  opened  flowers  of  a  clear,  pale  shade 
of  canary  yellow,  the  three  lower  petals  clearly  and 
evenly  blotched  with  pale  carmine.  This  should  be 
in  every  collection. 

Lb  Horla.— a  rather  weak-growing  variety  with 
flowers  under  the  medium  size,  of  a  pale  shade  of 
red.  The  three  lower  petals  are  yellow,  distinctly 
blotched  with  carmine,  and  the  centre  one  edged 
with  pale  red.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  may 
come  larger  on  a  stronger  plant. 

MIR4BBAU.— A  rather  weak  grower,  with  U  rge, 
well-expanded  flowers  of  a  somewhat  dull  shade  of 
yellow,  faintly  flamed  with  carmine,  and  with 
broad  and  most  distinctly  marked  blotches  of  deep 
maroon  on  the  lower  petals. 

Louis  Van  Houtte.— This  is  a  rather  dwarf- 
growing  variety,  with  medium-sized,  well  expanded 
flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  shade  of  colour,  faintly 
blotched  with  carmine  on  the  lower  petals.  The 
flowers  open  well  together  on  spike. 

Obiflammb.— A  vigorous,  tall-growing  variety, 
with  branching  flower-spike,  and  producing  deep 
rose-coloured  flowers,  blotched  with  carmine  on  the 
lower  petals. 

Victor  MassiS. — This  is  a  washy,  indistinctly 
coloured,  and  worthless  variety,  which  did  not,  I 
think,  deserve  a  name. 

The  seven  varieties  distributed  at  the  end  of 
1880,  and  which  I  was  unable  to  describe 
adequately  last  year,  were  : — 

Mons.  A.  Thiers.— This  is  a  very  pretty  variety, 
of  rather  vigorous  habit,  with  medium-sized,  well- 
opened  flowers,  which  are  rather  far  apart  on 
the  spike,  of  a  clear  shade  of  deep  rose,  flaked 
with  carmine.  The  lower  petals  are  clear 
canary-yellow,  edged  with  rose  and  blotched  with 
maroon. 

Marquis  db  Saporta  is  a  variety  with  medium- 
sized  scarlet  flowers,  with  a  lighter  throat,  and 
are  closely  set  on  the  spike  and  open  well  together. 
The  lower  petals  are  rather  indistinctly  flaked  with 
maroon-yellow. 

Montesquieu  is  a  tall  and  vigorous  grower  with 
large,  well-expanded,  light  red  flowers  flaked  with 
carmine.  The  lower  petals  each  bear  a  distinct 
and  pretty  flame  of  deep  rose  colour  tipped  with 
yellow. 
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De  CHEB^aLLB. — This  is  a  vigorous  grower  of 
medium  height  of  spike,  with  flowers  rather  under 
medium  size,  of  a  rather  dull  shade  of  deep  rose 
colour,  somewhat  indistinctly  flaked  with  maroon 
and  yellow. 

Braconnot. — A  variety  of  medium  height  and 
not  very  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  with  medium- 
sized  blooms  of  a  deep  shade  of  scarlet  prettily 
flaked  with  canary-yellow  on  the  lower  petals. 

Gounod. — A  rather  weak-growing  variety  with 
flowers  of  a  rather  dull  shade  of  yellow  faintly 
shaded  with  rose  colour.  The  two  lower  petals  are 
evenly  divided  between  deep  velvety  maroon  and 
clear  canary-yellow,  the  latter  outside. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. — A  variety  with  pale 
orange-scarlet  flowers  distinctly  blotched  with  car- 
mine on  the  lower  petals  ;  each  blotch  is  edged 
with  pale  yellow.  This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
variety. 

M.  Lemoine  again  sends  out  this  winter  fifteen 
more  varieties  of  this  race  of  hybrids,  about 
which  I  shall  hope  to  have  something  to  say  in 
The  Garden  about  this  time  next  year.  He 
has  not,  however,  yet  been  able  to  get  up 
sufficient  stock  of  the  beautiful  new  race  of 
hybrids  he  has  obtained  by  crossing  G.  Saundersi 
superbus  with  some  of  his  own  purpureo-aura- 
tus  race  ;  of  tliese  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  distri- 
bute one  or  two  varieties  towards  the  end  of 
next  year.  Another  foreign  nurseryman,  M. 
Otto  Fro'bel,  of  Zurich,  has  also  obtained  some 
bright  and  pretty  hybrid.s  between  G.  Saundersi 
superbus  and  G.  gaudavensis  which  he  hopes  to 
distribute  shortly.  W.  E.  Gumblbton. 


HARDY  BULB  PLANTING. 
There  are  a  few  points  in  bulb  planting  which  to 
my  mind  are  worthy  of  note.  One  great  thing  is 
the  careful  removal  of  both  the  husks,  so  largely 
used  by  the  Dutch  packers,  and  the  meal  which  re- 
mains among  them.  I  am  certain  that  the  tunicless 
roots,  such  as  those  of  Liliums,  Fritillaries,  Dog's- 
tooth  Violets,  and  the  like,  are  injured  by  a  fungoid 
growth  following  a  lodgment  of  the  Buckwheat  meal, 
which  is  more  or  less  present  in  all  the  angular  chaff. 
It  may  often  be  observed  that  where  a  lumpy  particle 
of  the  meal  assisted  by  a  little  moisture  has  stuck 
to  a  bulb,  green  mould  has  taken  place  by  the  time 
the  bulb  parcels  are  opened.  I  wonder  that  for  this 
class  of  roots  at  least  something  different  is  not 
employed.  I  daresay  most  of  us  feel  that  the 
timely  planting  of  such  things  comes  at  a  period 
of  the  year  when  there  is  much  else  to  be  done  in 
the  garden,  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  find  time  for 
bulb  planting,  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
time  expended  in  cleaning  some  roots  from  the 
husks  and  meal  referred  to. 

Where  bulbs  when  potted  are  placed  in  the 
open,  it  is  doubtless  a  good  plan  to  fill  up  well 
with  compost  and  press  with  the  palm  of  the 
half -folded  hand,  so  as  to  leave  the  earth  rounded 
up  a  little  above  the  pot's  rim.  This  serves  to 
throw  off  wet  during  heavy  rains  even  when  under 
ashes. 

I  often  think  we  do  not  take  into  account  snfli- 
ciently  the  altered  conditions  under  which  bulbs  are 
placed  through  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  coats 
from  the  time  of  lifting  to  replanting.  It  may  not 
matter  so  much  with  the  more  robust  kinds,  but  we 
not  only  know  that  the  triandrus  class  of  Daffo- 
dils, for  instance,  belong  to  a  very  much  warmer 
and  drier  climate  than  ours,  but  that  they  are  not 
so  readily  established  in  our  gardens.  The  coats  of 
these  bulbs  are  very  thin,  and  as  they  often  all  come 
off,  such  bulbs  mutt  naturally  be  handicapped 
in  their  new  home.  I  think  that  sand  placed 
round  the  bulbs  may  be  of  some  help  to  some 
things  and  in  some  soils,  but  there  are  different 
sorts  of  sand,  and  I  find  that  some  kinds  are  as 
retentive  of  moisture  as  strong  loam,  and  that  when 
employed  in  some  land  they  attract  rather  than  keep 
wet  off  the  bulbs.  It  would  often  be  better  to  plant 
without  surrounding  the  bulbs  with  sand.  I  am 
supposing  that  the  ground  is  well  and  deeply  pre- 


pared in  each  case,  as  it  certainly  should  be.  There 
is  a  little  point  often  neglected,  which  to  my  mind 
is  of  more  importance  than  giving  sand.  Firm 
pressing  of  the  bulbs  when  being  put  in  position 
both  forms  a  hard  bed  where  the  ground  should  be 
left  if  possible  most  porous,  and  too  often  bruises  the 
succulent  ring,  whence  issue,  or  maybe  are  issuing, 
the  new  roots.  If  the  land  is  very  dry  at  planting 
time,  there  is  not  much  risk,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
such  is  the  case  in  September  and  October. 
KirkstaU.  J.  Wood. 


AURICULAS   ONE    HUNDRED   AND    THIRTY 

YEARS  AGO. 
I  HAVE  lately  been  lent  by  a  friend  in  Scotland  a 
book  on  the  garden  published  in  1764.  and  entitled 
"  The  British  Gardens  Director,  chiefly  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  the  northern  counties,  directing  the 
necessary  works  in  the  kitchen,  fruit,  and  pleasure 
gardens,  and  in  the  nursery,  stove,  and  greenhouse." 
The  author  is  a  Mr.  James  Justice,  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  of  session,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  thorough  enthusiast  and  the  work  to  have 
been  a  success.  The  first  edition  was  sold  off,  and 
the  present  one  was  published  after  his  death  from 
notes  and  emendations  he  left  behind  him.  He 
speaks  of  Philip  Miller  as  his  worthy  and  ingenuous 
friend. 

The  chapter  on  the  Auricula  is  very  interesting, 
and  shows  that  so  long  ago  as  that,  the  flower  was 
more  highly  valued  than  it  is  now ;  while  the 
method  of  culture  shows  that  sound  principles  of 
common  sense  far  more  guided  him  than  it  did 
many  of  his  successors.  I  shall  endeavour  then  to 
give  a  few  particulars  on  special  points  of  interest  to 
Auricula  growers  of  the  present  day. 

The  origin  of  the  florist  varieties  of 
THE  Auricula. — This  flower,  he  sajs,  was  for- 
merly the  pride  of  English  gardeners  and  florists. 
They  had  the  greatest  good  fortune  in  raising  the 
best  seminal  varieties.  The  Dutch  florists,  envious 
of  the  good  fortune  of  the  English  in  raising  so 
many  varieties  of  this  flower,  sect  to  England  and 
purchased  the  best  flowers,  from  which  they  have 
raised  many  admirable  varieties  and  which  they 
valued  very  highly.  "  They  divided  their  Auriculas 
into  two  sorts,  viz.,  the  Leigoises  Auriculas,  or  self 
or  plain  coloured  ones,  which  being  much  velveted  i 
or  shaded  were  very  pretty,  and  the  painted  sorts, 
which  are  like  those  raised  in  England,  and  in 
which  they  succeeded  well."  This  sounds  very 
much  as  if  these  were  not  the  refined  edged  sorts 
which  we  now  have,  but  rather  those  which  are 
called  fancies,  and  which  are  ignored  by  all  true 
florists.     He  thus  describes 

The   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   A    GOOD    AURICULA. 

— As  we  do  not  know  of  what  character  the  varie- 
ties then  grown  were,  we  cannot  determine  how  far 
they  agreed  with  those  of  the  present  day ;  still 
some  of  them  are  what  genuine  florists  would  sub- 
scribe to.  "  A  good  Auricula  should  have  a  strong, 
erect  stem  (I  venture  to  say  they  did  not  employ 
stakes),  short  pedicels  or  footstalks.  Bright,  glossy, 
well  shaded  colours  in  the  self,  and  those  of  diffe- 
rent colours,  or  painted  ones,  being  well  and  dis- 
tinctly marked  with  round,  fiorid,  large  eyes, 
together  with  well  expanded  bells,  which  must 
not  crowd  on  one  another  (not  like  the  florists, 
who  think  a  truss  with  twelve  or  thirteen  pips 
the  point  to  be  aimed  at),  but  must  show 
themselves  distinctly  with  a  handsome,  narrow 
funnel  enclosing  well-proportioned  stamia.  These 
qualities,  when  united,  compose  a  fine  Auricula, 
and  when  the  plants  are  in  full  health  and  vigour 
their  large  leaves  add  much  to  their  other  beauties." 
He  then  states  that  he  had  the  previous  spring 
(17i;2)  a  show  of  Auriculas,  the  blooms  at  which, 
composed  of  the  most  capital  flowers  in  England 
and  Holland,  besides  some  very  fine  new  seedlings 
of  his  own  raising,  were  superior  to  any  ever  seen 
in  Scotland,  England,  or  Europe.  This  had  been 
attained  by  attending  to  the  best  way  of  cultivation. 
The  culture  of  the  Auricula.— The  soil, 
he  states,  in  which  these  plants  delight  is  a  fine 
fresh  loam  taken  from  under  a  turf  which  tor  many 
years  has  not  been  ploughed  or  spaded,  and  is  what 


we  call  virgin  earth,  one  half ;  the  other  half  must 
be  old  well-rotted  three-year-old  cow  manure,  one 
part  sand,  but  there  must  be  no  horse  manure.  You 
must  not  mix  those  heaps  together  until  a  few  days 
before  you  use  it,  for  otherwise  when  mixed  for 
some  time,  they  breed  worms  and  vermin,  which  are 
very  hurtful  to  the  roots  of  Auriculas,  and  be  sure 
that  the  pots  in  which  you  plant  your  Auriculas 
retain  no  water,  for  nothing  can  be  of  worse  con- 
sequence to  your  plants,  for  in  such  pots  they  will 
rot  past  remedy.  There  are  two  things  that  strike 
me  in  this.  1.  That  when  some  modern  florists 
advocate  plain  and  simple  compost,  they  sometime s 
imagine  that  it  is  a  new  discovery  ;  whereas  here  we 
have  the  very  simplest  one  advocated  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago.  2.  That  the  horrible  mixtures 
which  were  advocated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  an  innovation,  which  was  due  to  Maddox, 
Hogg,  Emmerton,  and  others,  who  recommended 
goose  manure  steeped  in  bullock's  blood,  sugar  baker's 
scum,  blood  and  lime,  loam  steeped  in  night  soil, 
&c.  The  only  thing  that  our  author  seems  to 
recommend  is  fullers'  earth,  and  this  he  does 
with  so  many  reservations,  that  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  compost  would  be  as  well  without  it. 
As  to  the  time  of  potting,  he  evidently  favours 
late  potting;  indeed,  he  fixes  the  day  for  potting 
also  as  the  12  th  of  August.  He  advises  the  tap 
roots  to  be  cut,  and  if  there  are  any  black  spots 
on  it,  it  must  be  cut  until  all  these  are  removed. 
He  advises  that  the  water,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
given  by  placing  the  pot  in  a  vessel  of  water  halt- 
way  up  its  sides ;  the  water  will  then  go  up  into 
the  roots  of  the  plants  snflioiently.  This  is,  I  be- 
lieve, what  is  called  "capillary  attraction."  They 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  shade,  to  have  all  the  air 
possible,  and  be  allowed  to  get  moderate  showers. 
Top-dressing  in  the  spring  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tised then,  and  our  author  advises  it  to  be  done  at 
the  end  of  February  in  calm,  mild  weather,  taking 
all  the  old  earth  from  the  surface  of  their  pots  and 
from  amongst  their  fibres,  which  by  no  means  you 
must  not  break  or  injure,  and  put  into  its  place 
some  new  earth.  If  the  plants  are  strong,  he  advises 
a  little  fullers'  earth  to  be  mixed  with  it,  tut  if 
weakly,  to  avoid  it. 

Seed-saving. — On  this  point  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
say.  "You cannot,"  hesays,"getgood  seed  fromthose 
flowers  which  have  bloomed  strongly  in  your  shade 
(which,  I  conclude,  to  be  archaic  Scotch  for  a 
frame);  wherefore  those  seeds  which  are  most 
valuable  to  a  curious  florist  must  be  obtained  in 
another  manner,  which  must  be  thus  done  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  When  you  give  new  earth  to  your 
Auriculas,  observe  if  any  have  well-rooted  offsets ; 
if  they  have,  take  them  off  from  their  mother  plants, 
pot  them,  and  place  them  in  a  very  shady  situation, 
but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees  nor  places  exposed 
to  storms.  In  October  let  them  be  put  into  the 
shade  (or  frame),  and  in  the  following  February  pre- 
pare a  bed  of  virgin  earth  which  you  have  got  ready 
beforehand  and  turned  over  frequently,  make  the  bed 
2  feet  deep  and  3  feet  wide,  raise  it  3  inches  above  the 
pathway,  then  take  three  dozen  of  your  strongest 
offsets,  take  them  out  of  their  pots,  and  plant  them 
as  deep  as  they  were  in  their  pots  ;  there  they  will 
flower  and  give  you  much  more  and  better  seeds 
than  your  plants  in  pots."  This  is  quite  at  variance 
with  modern  custom,  and  I  should  imagine  the 
advantage  of  it  is  very  questionable.  He  evidently 
knew  nothing  of  hybridising,  and  trusted  simply  to 
chance  hybridisation.  He  gives  directions  for  mak- 
ing what  he  calls  bunkers  to  keep  the  plants  on 
planks.  They  appear  to  have  been  made  of  brick 
and  covered  with  boards.  If  I  recollect  right,  Mr. 
Lightbody  used  to  winter  his  in  similar  structures, 
the  boards  being  removed  during  fine  weather  and 
put  on  in  wet  or  stormy  days. 

The  repute  in  which  the  Auricula  was 
HELD — Oar  author  mentions  that  he  has  known  a 
single  plant  of  a  good  new  raised  seedling  to  be  sold 
for  seventy  guineas.  Does  not  this  make  the  mouths 
water  of  our  Homers,  Simonites,  Douglases,  and 
other  raisers  of  the  present  day  ?  For  when  we 
consider  the  value  of  money  in  those  days  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  it  does  seem  an  enormous 
sum,  for  there  could  have  been  no  gambling  with  so 
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perishable  a  plant  as  there  was  with  the  Tulip  in 
the  days  of  the  Tulip  mania  in  Holland.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  his  nationality,  for  with  the 
'cnteness  which  becomes  a  canny  Scot,  when  he  is 
speaking  of  the  time  to  get  offsets,  he  says,  "  If  any 
gentleman  inclines,  I  can  furnish  him  with  fresh, 
well-rooted  plants  from  half-a-crown  to  five  guineas' 
value  per  plant,  as  good  as  any  he  can  get  in  Eng- 
land or  Holland,  with  the  advantage  that  the  plants 
suffer  less,  being  already  in  the  country,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  purchaser."  We  think  now- 
a-days  a  guinea  a  very  high  figure  for  a  new  Auri- 
cula, and  I  believe,  except  to  an  exhibitor,  it  is  so. 
Unfortunately,  our  author  does  not  give  us  a  list 
of  the  varieties  grown.  What  will  be  the  state 
of  things  fifty  years  hence  ?  Will  the  flowers  we 
now  prize — our  Lightbodjs,  Lancashire  Hero,  Acme, 
Heroine,  Sapphire,  and  others — be  superseded  by 
newer  and  better  varieties  .'  and  will  the  raisers  of 
the  present  day  be  as  forgotten  as  those  of  the 
past  ?  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  so.  We  must 
work  for  the  present,  and  leave  the  future  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Delta. 


TRITOMAS  (KNIPHOFIA). 

This  getus  of  liliaceous  plants,  which  is  composed 
of  several  species  and  their  varieties,  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  many  gardens  in  the  autumn.  The 
majority  of  them  are  of  somewhat  similar  appear- 
ance, having  long.  Grass-like  leaves  and  spikes  of 
scarlet  and  yellow  flowers.  Some  species  bloom  in 
August,  though  the  majority  of  them  do  not  flower 
until  the  gloomy  days  of  autumn  have  set  in,  and 
from  that  time  onward  until  the  end  of  the  year 
in  fact,  in  some  instances  later,  for  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  seen  them  in  flower  in  February, 
The  cold  nights  which  now  prevail  have  no  effect 
upon  them.  Such  a  plant  as  this  cannot  be  praised 
too  much,  and  it  is  generally  rather  extensively 
planted.  Amongst  the  many  species  now  in  culti- 
vation T.  Uvaria  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  all  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance,  but  varying  much  in  height. 
Generally  this  is  the  first  of  the  Tritomas  to  bloom, 
usually  producing  its  coral-red  spikes  about  the  end 
of  August.  Some  varieties  of  it,  however,  such  as 
Uvaria  major,  may  be  seen  in  bloom  in  December 
The  flowers,  when  first  produced,  are  in  some  soils  of 
a  bright  scarlet  colour,  in  others  of  a  coral-red,  but 
these  in  due  course  change  to  an  orange  tint.  The 
spikes  vary  in  height  from  21  feet  to  4  feet.  T. 
caulescens  is  a  robust-growing  species  with  fine 
foliage,  and  produces  tall  spikes  of  bright  crimson 
and  yellow  flowers.  T.  Qaartianana  is  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance,  but  produces  much  shorter 
flower-spikes.  T.  Leichtlini  is  a  most  beautiful 
species  of  recent  introduction.  It  usually  attains 
the  height  of  about  I!  feet  and  produces  remarkably 
fine  spikes  of  red  and  yellow  flowers.  T.  Rooperi  is 
also  a  very  pretty  variety,  and  grows  about  3  feet  in 
height,  having  large  spikes  of  bright  scarlet  and 
yellow  flowers,  generally  most  conspicuous  in 
September.  The  same  may  be  said  of  T.  Burchelli, 
a  very  fine  species  and  well  worth  a  place  in  every 
border.  There  are  several  more  species  somewhat 
dwarfer  in  habit  of  growth  than  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, such,  for  instance,  as  T.  Maoowani.  This  is 
one  of  the  dwarfest  species  grown,  rarely  exceeding 
18  inches  in  height.  It  has  broad  grassy  foliage, 
and  produces  in  great  quantit  ies  dense  clusters  of 
bright  orange-red  flowers.  T.  media  is  another 
dwarf-growing  species,  producing  red  flowers  late 
in  the  autumn.  Generally  speaking,  the  whole  of 
the  Tritomas  thrive  best  in  a  warm  sandy  soil,  and 
although  perfectly  hardy,  it  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  see  them  injured  during  exceptionally  bad 
seasons.  This,  however,  is  more  conspicuous  when 
growing  in  cold  wet  soils,  and  frequently  the  plants 
are  more  injured  by  a  rainy  season  than  by  severe 
frosts.  Thus  it  is  necessary  in  planting  this  beau- 
tiful subject  to  place  it  in  an  open  and  sunny  posi- 
tion, and  then  it  will  well  repay  all  the  labour  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  it.  At  the  some  time,  some 
varieties  are  more  tender  than  others,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  T.  Uvaria.  This  should  be  slightly  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  litter  in  exceptionally  severe 
weather.    There  are  many  places  where  the  Tri- 


tomas might  be  planted  with  advantage,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  herbaceous  border,  around  the  margins 
of  shrubberies,  rockeries,  or,  as  I  recently  saw  them, 
growing  in  a  semi-wild  garden,  where,  amidst  other 
plants  growing  in  a  natural  style,  they  were  very 
attractive.  In  fact,  they  might  be  naturalised  upon 
grassy  plots.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  division 
or  from  seed,  the  former,  however,  being  much  the 
best  method.  The  dividing  should  be  carefully 
done  in  early  spring,  and  each  portion  be  planted  in 
well-prepared  soil,  and  encouraged  to  make  as 
much  growth  as  possible  during  the  summer. 

C.  Collins. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Shrubs  in  the  flower  garden. — Dreary  as 
would  be  the  prospect,  I  would  prefer  to  have  a 
freshly  ploughed-up  field  to  look  upon  during  the 
winter  than  a  set  of  bare  flower  beds,  however 
beautiful  the  design.  Our  British  winter  seasons 
are  wretched  enough  without  having  to  contemplate 
either,  and  therefore  it  is  worth  some  amount  of 
labour  to  be  able  to  avoid  such  a  prospect.  A  few 
choice  shrubs  planted  in  the  beds  greatly  improve 
the  view,  and  where  they  can  be  used  in  larger 
numbers  and  greater  variety,  the  outlook  is  much 
improved,  and  by  the  addition — the  intermixing  of 
early  spring-flowering  plants — the  height  of  flower 
gardening  possible  in  our  climate  at  that  sea- 
son has  been  attained.  Beds  entirely  filled  with 
spring  -  flowering  plants,  though  they  cover  the 
soil,  are  not  nearly  so  effective  in  winter  as  are 
similar  beds  in  which  a  few  shrubs  are  associated 
with  the  spring  flowers.  As  their  presence  even 
in  spring,  by  destroying  the  monotonous  appearance 
of  flat  surfaces,  enhances  the  beauty  of  spring  flowers, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used  in 
both  connexions.  But  I  go  still  further,  and  advo- 
cate the  supplementing  of  small  shrubs  in  the 
summer  flower  beds  also ;  and  having  long  used  them, 
I  can  speak  confidently  and  most  favourably  in 
respect  of  their  value  for  this  purpose.  But  there  is 
another  phase  of  the  question  which  I  think  of  still 
greater  importance,  and  that  is  the  permanent 
planting  of  small  shrubs  in  the  iiower  beds.  There 
is  then  no  labour  as  regards  planting  in  winter  or 
spring,  and  the  plants  thrive  better.  They  will 
in  a  few  years,  of  course,  get  too  large  for  such 
positions  and  must  be  replaced  by  smaller,  the 
larger  being  moved  to  form  specimens  about  the 
shrubberies  or  lawn,  as  may  be  required.  Many 
vases  that  are  usually  filled  with  flowering  plants 
would  look  all  the  better  if  filled  with  nice  speci- 
men shrubs,  such  as  the  compact-growing  Retino- 
sporas.  Several  of  ours  are  so  fllled,  and  other  vases 
have  been  taken  away  and  shrubs  planted  where 
the  vases  stood.  Farther  than  this,  we  use,  and  have 
long  done  eo,  Cotoneasters,  French  Honeysuckle, 
and  the  shrubby  Vincas  (Periwinkles)  as  trailing 
plants  to  hang  down  over  the  edges  of  large  vases, 
and  in  the  summer-time  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
and  Tropaeolniiis  are  intermixed  with  the  peimi- 
nent  trailers.  Thus  whilst  in  summsr  we  have 
little  loss  of  gaiety  and  more  variety  in  winter,  we 
have  for  that  season  an  extra  bright  effect. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. — The  fine  weather  that 
has  prevailed  since  the  severe  frost  of  the  2nd  inst. 
has  well  suited  all  the  varieties  of  Asters  we  have, 
and  at  present  they  make  a  grand  show.  Our  best 
varieties  are  bessarabicus,  Novic  -  Anglise,  and 
Amellus  grandiflorus.  As  all  but  the  hardiest  spe- 
cies of  flowers  were  cut  down  by  the  unusually  early 
frost,  these  Daisies  at  the  present  time  are  the  most 
valued  of  all  flowers  for  vase  and  table  decoration. 
All  the  varieties  I  have  named  are  producing  such 
an  abundance  of  flowers,  that  they  will  serve  to  give 
us  an  ample  supply  of  cut  flowers  till  the  height  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  season.  Our  plants  are  large 
masses  that  will  be  the  better  for  division  and  fresh 
ground,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering  the 
rearrangement  of  herbaceous  borders  will  be  under- 
taken, when  some  of  these  Asters  will  be  again 
arranged  in  the  borders,  and  others  will  be  planted 
in  quantity  on  a  piece  of  ground  reserved  for  the 
production  of  cut  flowers. 

Yellow  and  white  Marguerites. — These  are 


still  flowering  most  profusely  in  the  open  air.  Some 
of  the  plants  in  the  most  exposed  situations  were  a 
little  damaged  by  the  frost,  but  the  bulk  were  unin- 
jured. We  have  cut  round  the  roots  of  some  of  the 
smaller  plants  with  a  spade,  in  order  to  get  them  to 
lift  without  much  check,  as  it  is  desired  to  pot 
them  on  and  keep  them  flowering  on  through  the 
winter.  Plants  thus  lifted  not  unfrequently  flower 
far  better  all  the  winter  than  plants  that  have  been 
growing  in  pots  all  the  summer.  The  reason  is 
obvious — namely,  the  plants  get  root-bound  and  the 
soil  exhausted  before  summer  is  ended,  and  if  grown 
in  large  pots  the  plants  either  flower  sparsely  or  not 
at  all.  Hence  I  prefer  to  plant  out  and  lift  and  pot 
them  now.  They  soon  get  over  the  slight  check  of 
removal  if  placed  in  a  warm  house  or  frame  and 
kept  moist  both  overhead  and  at  the  root.  Either  for 
the  conservatory  or  for  use  as  cut  flowers  for  vase 
decoration  in  rooms  they  are  in  every  way  excellent. 

Wallflowers  and  Snapdragons. — These  are 
serving  us  well  at  the  present.  The  Wallflowers 
are  from  seed  sown  in  April,  transplanted  in  June, 
and  flowers  are  now  numerous.  We  cut  them 
as  they  open,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  of 
compact  form  and  good  broad  heads  that  may 
be  expected  to  produce  plenty  of  flower  next 
March  and  April.  The  seed  of  the  Snapdragons 
was  sown  at  the  end  of  February,  and  the  plants 
moved  to  the  ground  on  which  they  are  now 
flowering  about  end  of  May,  and  they  have  now 
been  in  bloom  several  weeks.  I  note  these  because 
any  plants  that  will  prevent  the  cutting  of  valuable 
indoor  flowers  at  this  season  are  worthy  of  special 
attention  in  respect  of  cultivation. 

General  work — To  store  away  Dahlias,  lil* 
Gladioli  and  auratum  Lilies.  The  latter  winter 
well  in  the  sandy  peat  soil  of  this  district,  and  we 
rarely  lift  them — in  fact,  only  when  it  is  desired  to 
take  off  the  small  bulbs.  In  wet  soils  it  is,  of 
course,  risky  to  leave  them  in  the  ground.  Her- 
baceous Lobelias  and  Cannas  have  also  been  lifted, 
and  the  former  we  place  closely  together  in  shallow 
boxes  of  leaf  soil  and  store  them  away  in  any  cool 
house  or  frame.  Cannas  do  in  the  dark,  and  these 
have  to  be  packed  closely  together  in  any  place  free 
from  frost.  All  bedding  plants  should  now  be 
safely  housed,  but  in  mild  weather  give  all  the  air 
possible  to  promote  a  hardy  growth  that  may  be 
better  able  to  resist  the  severe  frost  and  gloomy 
wintry  weather.  W.  Wildsmith. 

Mixed  beds  of  bulbs,  Daffodils,  &c.— The 
great  drawback  to  devoting  entire  beds  in  a  select 
Grass  garden  to  rare  choice  Daffodils,  planted  on 
the  three  years'  system  for  increase.  Is  their  unin- 
teresting appearance  after  bloom  is  over.  We  get  a 
glorious  spring  display  of  noble  blooms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  summer  effect,  but  by  planting  the  Daffo- 
dils in  conjunction  with  the  double  white  Colchicom, 
or  even  with  Colchicum  speciosum,  which  is  more 
plentiful,  two  seasons  of  bloom  can  be  had  from 
the  same  piece  of  ground  within  the  year  without 
injury  to  either,  and  both  kinds  can  be  lifted  in 
July  and  replanted.  Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen 
■\'ictoria  makes  a  grand  bed  planted  between  a 
strong-growing  Daffodil,  such  as  maximus,  Hors- 
fieldi  or  Emperor,  and  the  roots  in  no  way  injure 
the  Daffodils.  But  a  most  delightful  bed  can  be 
had  in  spring  and  autumn  by  planting  alter- 
nate bulbs  of  Sternbergia  angustitolia  with,  say, 
Tenby  Daffodils.  I  have  two  large  beds  in  con- 
junction with  Golden  Spur  Daffodil,  over  1000  bulbs 
in  each,  just  now  showing  for  a  second  bloom,  with 
this  Parkinson's  narrow-leaved  winter  Daffodil,  the 
blooms  of  which  are  like  golden  earth  stars.  The 
Ivy-leaved  Cyclamens  and  tome  of  Mr.  Maw's  Crocus 
that  bloom  in  autumn  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  the  same  purpose.— Wm.  Baylor  Hartland, 
TempU  Hill,  Cork. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Lilium  gigranteum.— Whit  happens  to  tlie  bulbs  of 
Lilium  giganteum  that  have  flowered?  I  hope  to  hoar  that 
they  break  up  into  many  small  ones,  as  I  wish  for  a  number 
of  young  ones,  ana  gr  wing  from  seed  is  a  tedious  process. 
In  a  group  of  many  I  have  three  that  have  flowered:  the 
leaves  are  now  destroyed  by  frost,  but  the  great  stems 
remain,  bearing  eeed-pods.     1  am  afraid  to  cut  them  down^ 
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as  the  hollow  stump  of  stalk  would  let  wet  into  the  root. 
If  I  hear  there  is  a  prospect  of  finding  the  old  bulb  broken 
up,  and  if  now  is  a  good  time,  I  would  digup  those  that  have 
flowered  to  plant  elsewhere  as  young  bulbs. — G.  J. 

Wanted,  a  name. — I  am  forwarding  you  by 
this  post  a  plant  of  what  I  take  to  be  an  Oxalis.  It 
has  a  long-flowering  season  and  is  very  pretty.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  grow  anywhere  but  on  well  culti- 
vated ground,  as,  though  it  is  a  troublesome  weed  in 
the  kitchen  garden  here,  we  never  find  it  except  in 
cultivated  quarters.  There  is  no  getting  rid  of  it,  as 
the  new  tubers  separate  so  easily  from  each  other  and 
from  the  parent  that  they  cannot  be  lifted  intact  un- 
less great  care  is  used.  Last  year  we  destroyed  great 
quantities  of  tubers,  but  they  seem  just  as  plentiful 
this  year. — John  C.  Tallage. 

*#*  Your  OxaUs  is  O.  corymbosa. — Ed. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Lovers  of  Chrysanthemums  who  are  not  ex- 
perienced cultivators  will  be  surmising  as  to 
the  probable  results  of  the  coming  season  re- 
garding the  quality  of  the  flowers  produced 
from  plants  which  have  had  an  extraordinary 
season  to  contend  with.  My  opinion  is  that 
where  the  plants  have  had  the  necessary  atten- 
tion in  all  stages  of  growth,  that  is,  careful  nurs- 
ing during  their  early  career  and  strict  attention 
to  watering,  cbc. ,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  will  be 
good.  Where  the  growths  have  been  carefully 
tied  out  to  the  supports,  the  wood  will  now  be 
well  ripened.  Successful  growers  of  Chrysan- 
themums for  large  blooms  find  that  it  is  useless 
to  expect  blooms  of  the  finest  quality,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  incurved  section,  from  plants 
which  were  drawn  up  weakly  from  the  start  and 
still  have  soft  sappy  stems  quite  green  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Gradually  ripened  wood  as  the  growth  pro- 
ceeds is  the  correct  method  to  get  the  deepest 
formed  blooms  in  the  incurved  varieties.  I 
fancy  the  results  of  the  present  season  of  Chry- 
santhemum culture  will  prove  that  those 
growers  who  have  attended  to  the  wants  of 
their  plants  at  the  proper  time  wOl  reap  the 
richest  harvest.  From  all  quarters  one  hears 
of  considerable  interest  being  taken  in  the 
growth  of  plants. 

Plants  generally  have  attained  the  average 
height,  while  from  some  localities  come  reports 
that  the  plants  are  exceptionally  tall,  and  from 
others  (juite  the  reverse  ;  the  former,  no  doubt, 
is  caused  by  the  situation  the  plants  occupied 
during  the  spring  months,  when  the  sun  was 
scarcely  seen  for  a  long  time.  When  the  posi- 
tion is  not  suitable,  plants  are  liable  to  get 
drawn  up  weakly.  I  find  that  where  the  plants 
are  extra  tall  they  are  not  the  strongest.  Good 
foUage  upon  the  plants  is  general  this  season. 
Growers  in  the  extreme  north  of  England  are 
somewhat  heavily  handicapped  against  their 
southern  brethren  this  season  owing  to  the  late 
spring  and  wet,  cold  summer.  They  will  find 
it  most  difficult  to  get  their  plants  ripened  up 
sultioiently,  and  at  present  all  things  point  to  a 
rather  late  season.  Japanese  varieties  will  pre- 
ponderate no  doubt  in  point  of  numljers,  as  a 
good  many  new  or  supposed  new  sorts  are  on 
trial.  ^Ir.  H.  Cannell,  a  pale  yellow  variety  in 
the  way  of  Thunberg,  will  be  much  sought  after, 
and  will  no  doubt  develop  fine  blooms,  being  a 
good  grower.  This  variety  has  extraordinarily 
long  peduncles.  If  the  thickness  of  these  is  a 
criterion  of  what  is  to  follow — some  growers 
consider  this  to  be  a  fact — we  shall  see  many 
fine  blooms. 

Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  a  white  variety  with  very 
broad  florets,  sent  out  about  the  same  time  as 
the  preceding  kind,  is  a  most  peculiar  grower. 


The  bottom  leaves  die  off  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  struck   and  until  they  attain  a  height  of 
about  4  feet,  rendering  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  very  shabby.     The  constitution  of  this 
variety  must  be  of  a  peculiar  nature.     Edwin 
Molyneux,  on  account  of  its  telling  colour,  has 
already   this    year    sustained  the  reputation  it 
gained  last  season  of  being  a  good  addition  to 
its  class,  as  several  very  fine  blooms  have  already 
been  shown.     In  point  of  growth  it  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  as  it  perfects  its  blooms  on 
stout  plants  4  feet  high.     This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.     Avalanche  promises  to  main- 
tain the  high  opinion  I  formed  of  it  last  season. 
Mr.  C.  Orchard  will,  I  think,  be  found  a  ster- 
ling novelty  of  last  year's  introduction.     W.  G. 
Drover,  the  extraordinarily  large  variety  intro- 
duced last  season  and  severely  condemned  by 
some  people,  grows  very  well.     This  season  will 
set  the  matter  at  rest  as   regards  its  quality, 
as  plants  are  being  cultivated  in  many  diflerent 
localities  ;  therefore  opportunities  will  be  given 
to  compare  blooms  from  other  places.    Florence 
Percy,  waxy  white  florets,  deeply  cut  at  the  edges, 
is  a  promising  variety.    Mrs.  F.  Jameson,  a  new 
Japanese  variety  not  yet  fairly  in  commerce,  is 
very  promising  ;  it  is  a  full  flower,  the  edges  of  the 
bottom  florets  serrated,  a  curious  mixture  of  col- 
our of  red  and  bronze,  the  under  side  of  florets 
pale  gold.    It  is  of  a  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high  ;  the  foliage  is  dense,  the 
points  of  the  leaves  curling  inwards.    Belle  Paule 
promises    much  better   this   season   than  last, 
there  not  being  many  complaints  of  blind  buds, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  scorching  weather 
that   the  plants  were  subjected  to  last  season 
during  the  month  of  August,  at  the  time  when 
the  flower-buds  were  forming.     Sarah  Owen,  a 
sport  from  Madam    Laing,  should  be  of  good 
service    among    amber-coloured   flowers.      The 
list  of  new  sorts  among  the  incurved  varieties  is, 
as  usual,  a  short  one  ;  these  are  increased  but 
slowly.     One  variety  from  which  great  things 
are  expected  is  Charles  Gibson,  a  bronze  sport 
from  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,   having  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  earliest  parent  of  this  class. 
Princess  Teck.— Should  this  variety  prove  good  it 
will  be  a  boon  to  exhibitors  of  cut  blooms,  as  it 
will  be   a  welcome  addition  to  the   front-row 
flowers,  which  often   show  a  great  falling  off, 
particularly  where  a  large  number  of  sorts  are 
required.     Another  variety  in  this   section,  of 
which  I  have  some   faith,  is  Perle  Prccieuse  ; 
the  petals,  which  are  broad,  are  purple,  tinted 
silvery  rose.     Should  it  come  out  this  time  with 
a  full  centre  it  will  be  a  decided  acquisition  to 
this     class.       The     National     Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  been  able  to  form  another  class — 
that  for   reflexed  Japanese.      Although   much 
difl'erence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  varieties 
which  ought  to  be  and  ought  not  to  be  enu- 
merated under  this  definition,  still  in  time    a 
better  solution  of  the  matter  may  be  arrived  at. 
If  Elaine  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  type  of  a 
reflexed  Japanese,  as  I  think  it  should  be,  Val 
d'Andorre  can  scarcely  come   under   the  same 
denomination,  as  it  is  of  too  loose  a  character  in 
its   florets   to   correspond  with  flowers   of   the 
Elaine  or  Maiden's  Blush  class.     Time  only  will 
prove  the  wisdom  of  this  class.     I  think  it  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  as  otherwise  flowers 
of  this  type  would  soon  be  lost  sight  of   if  not 
used  on  the  exhibition  table,  and  certainly  they 
would  stand  no  chance  of  success  in  competition 
with  the  newer  varieties  of  Japanese  kinds  now 
in  existence.     It  is  the  fitness  of  the  blooms  for 
exhibition  or  otherwise  which  makes  a  variety 
popular. 

Reflexed  varieties  find  favour  with  many  cul- 
tivators, but,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  new  meritorious  kinds  is  forthcoming. 


CuUingfordi  still  ranks  as  the  best  in  this 
section  ;  its  brilliant  colour  is  everywhere 
admired.  Now  that  the  large  Anemone  va- 
rieties and  the  Japanese  Anemone  kinds  are 
considered  by  nearly  all  societies  as  distinct, 
there  is  not  so  much  fear  of  losing  sight  of  the 
former  section  as  there  wa.s  when  both  kinds 
used  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  each 
other.  Miss  Annie  Lowe,  a  bright  yellow  sport 
from  that  old  favourite.  Lady  Margaret,  should 
render  good  service,  a  yellow-flowered  variety 
being  much  needed,  as  Gliick  stood  alone  in 
that  colour.  At  present  the  latter  class  calls  for 
no  special  comment  as  regards  new  kinds,  but 
no  doubt  they  will  gain  in  popularity  both  with 
the  public  and  cultivators  alike,  as  they  are 
much  more  showy  than  their  older  fashioned 
brethren  which  are  so  prim  in  appearance.  Pom- 
pons and  Pompon  Anemones  find  many  ad- 
mirers. They  are  very  suitable  for  small 
growers  whose  room  is  limited,  as  a  good  num- 
ber of  plants  can  be  cultivated  in  a  small  space. 


HINTS  ON  JUDGING. 


A  FEW  hints  on  Judging  Chrysanthemums  at  this 
season  of  the  year  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  no 
doubt  some  persons  may  be  called  upon  during 
the  coming  season  to  adjudicate  at  some  exhibi- 
tion for  the  first  time.  Judging  is  no  light  matter, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  prizes.  A  mistake  made  often  leads  to  much 
unpleasantness  afterwards  between  individuals,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  causes  much  disappointment  to 
an  exhibitor  who  does  not  occupy  his  proper  posi- 
tion. All  men  are  liable  to  make  mistakes  some- 
times. But  judges  should  take  every  precaution  to 
avoid  wilful  ones.  The  larger  the  show  the  more 
important  it  is  that  fewer  mistakes  be  made.  Let 
it  not  be  thought  that  flowers  at  smaller  exhibi- 
tions do  not  require  as  careful  an  examination  as 
those  at  shows  of  greater  magnitude,  for  the  blooms 
put  up  for  a  five-shilling  prize  deserve  as  much 
consideration  as  do  those  for  a  twenty-guinea  chal- 
lenge cup.  All  conscientious  judges  regard  their 
reputation  for  fairness  and  carefnlness  quite  as 
high  as  does  the  exhibitor  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
winning  numerous  prizes.  Judges  should  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  when  they  have  adjudicated 
on  the  classes  there  are  others  to  follow  them  in 
the  form  of  growers,  exhibitors,  and  some  visitors 
who  know  blooms  when  seen  as  well  as  what  the 
judges  themselves  do.  All  decisions  are  subject 
to  criticism,  whether  wrong  or  right.  Oftentimes 
judges  are  blamed  for  decisions  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  and  of  which  the  public  are  not 
aware,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  wrong  word- 
ing of  the  schedule.  It  is  the  duty  of  judges  to 
act  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  schedule, 
which  is  the  published  guide  of  every  society.  If 
this  be  wrong,  then  the  committee  is  to  blame, 
and  not  the  judges.  The  schedule  of  prizes  and 
rules  is  binding  upon  the  exhibitor  as  well  as  on 
the  judges.  Every  judge  should  be  able  to  give 
his  reasons  why  such  and  such  prizes  were  awarded 
or  withheld,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  never  yet  met 
a  judge  who  would  not  point  out  to  an  exhibitor 
where  his  faults  lay  if  the  questions  were  put  in 
a  proper  manrer.  Exhibitors  then  often  gain  and 
profit  by  the  valuable  information  given. 

Upon  committees  of  societies  falls  the  blame  of 
appointing  men  as  adjudicators  who  have  not 
previously  shown  their  fitness  for  the  office  of  a 
judge.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  have 
been  a  grower  of  prize  Chrysanthemums  to  enable 
him  to  act  as  a  jadge.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  man  who  possesses  the 
abilities  of  the  best  judges  in  existence  and  also 
the  experience  of  a  foremost  grower  of  prize  blooms 
is  not  better  able  to  adjudicate  upon  classes  in 
close  competition  than  a  man  who  possesses  one  of 
these  named  qualifications  only.  A  good  grower  of 
Chrysanthemums  may  not  make  the  best  of  judges, 
as  he  may  lack  points  of  special  importance  in  the 
work.  A  man  may  be  an  excellent  judge,  but  he 
may  never  have  grown  a  prize  bloom  during  his 
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existence,  as  through  coming  in  constant  contact 
with  them  in  difEerent  parts  of  the  conntry  a 
standard  of  excellence,  which  he  rarely  forgets,  is 
fixed  in  his  mind.  As  there  are  so  many  exhibitions 
now  in  existence,  exhibitors  have  the  opportunity 
to  pick  and  choose  more  now  than  in  times  past. 
Exhibitors  will  always  go  where  they  know  justice 
will  be  given  them.  This  is  an  excellent  reason 
why  none  but  those  qualified  to  act  should  be 
chosen. 


Beginners  in  judging  should  well  study  the 
schedule  of  the  society  where  they  are  to  act,  as 
sometimes  the  conditions  require  careful  considera- 
tion, and  will  often  guide  the  judges  in  making 
their  awards.  In  judging  cut  blooms  the  judges 
are  generally  asked  to  adjudicate  upon  the  prin- 
cipal class  first,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  every- 
one concerned  is  most  anxious  to  know  who  is  the 
winner.  With  old  hands  as  judges  this  arrange- 
ment is  right  enough,  but  with  beginners  it  is  not 
the  best  plan  by  a  long  way.  Far  better  for  them 
would  it  be  if  they  started  first  on  some  of  the 
smaller  classes,  as  thus  the  mind  is  gradually  culti- 
vated and  a  high  standard  of  excellence  is  worked 
up  to.  It  is  necessary  for  a  judge  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  his  mind. 

Before  a  judge  commences  his  duties,  he  should, 
if  possible,  take  a  quiet  survey  of  the  stands  through- 
out the  building,  and  if  anything  calls  for  special 
comment  he  has  an  opportunity  to  note  it.  I  would 
impress  strongly  upon  all  men  who  are  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  act  as  judges  to  avoid  the  practice  of 
giving  equal  prizes,  and  particularly  first  prizes. 
These  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  judges  only  show 
a  weakness  in  their  characters  as  judges.  Equal 
first  or  second  prizes  for  cut  blooms  is  an  easy  way 
out  of  a  difficulty,  but  creates  an  immense  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  amongst  competitors.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  make  two  stands  containing 
twenty-four  blooms  each  equal  in  point  of  merit. 
I  am  positive  there  is  a  difference  somewhere,  how- 
ever slight.  This  difiEerence  should  be  found  and 
expressed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  two  stands 
of  blooms  will  total  up  even  points ;  the  remedy  then 
is  to  start  again  at  the  opposite  end  from  which  a 
commencement  was  made  before,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  wUl  again  be  found  equal  in  point 
of  numbers.  Bat  should  they  do  so,  the  advantage 
which  one  or  the  other  is  sure  to  possess  in  point 
of  "  setting  up,"  or  harmony  of  colour  in  arrange- 
ment, must  tell  in  the  award  These  two  qualities 
demand  notice,  and  at  no  time  more  so  than  when 
the  stands  are  brought  so  close  together.  Another 
method  to  adopt  is  the  changing  to  a  larger  number 
of  "  points  "  allowed  to  each  bloom.  This  is  a  resort 
adopted  at  times  when  the  competition  is  exceed- 
ingly close.  Rather  than  give  equal  prizes  in  classes 
of  this  sort,  I  would  prefer  to  spend  a  much  longer 
time  over  making  the  award  rather  than  fail  to  do 
justice  to  one  stand  or  the  other,  as  ^certainly  a 
failure  of  justice  does  occur  when  equal  prizes  are 
awarded.  Judging  by  points  is  by  far  the  best 
method  to  adopt.  I  fail  to  see  how  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  competing  stands  of  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  blooms  can  be  had  by  any  other  means — of 
course,  allowing  for  the  close  nature  of  the  compet- 
ing stands.  Where  a  wide  difierenoe  exists,  judging 
by  points  would  be  a  mistake  and  a  waste  of  time. 
Each  bloom  should  be  judged  on  its  particular 
merits,  and  in  the  Japanese  section,  where  the 
variation  in  form  is  so  marked,  I  fail  to  see  how 
comparison  is  sufficient  to  arrive  at  a,  correct  defini- 
tion of  the  merits  of  each  bloom. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  points,  the  number 
to  be  adopted  should  be  agreed  upon  at  the  com- 
mencement. There  is  no  particular  number  bind- 
ing, but  six  is  often  adopted  as  being  found  to  work 
satisfactorily.  This  number  allows  of  a  good  gra- 
dation for  blooms  of  all  qualities.  The  method  of 
procedure  is  this  :  ascertain  the  number  of  entries  in 
each  class,  see  that  all  are  there  which  are  supposed 
to  be,  that  none  are  overlooked.  Then  study  the 
conditions  of  the  particular  class  in  hand ;  if  it  be 
forty-eight  blooms  of  Japanese,  for  instance,  not 
less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  nor  more  than  two 

blooms  of  any  one  variety.     The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  see  that  all  these  conditions  are  complied  with  ; 


it  not,  much  time  will  be  saved  in  going  through 
the  blooms  in  judging  them.  If  these  conditions 
are  not  found  correct,  the  duty  then  of  the  judges 
is  to  disqualify  the  stand,  giving  their  reasons  for 
so  doing.  If  all  the  stands  fulfil  the  conditions  re- 
quired, then  commence  to  allot  to  each  bloom  its 
proper  number  of  points,  according  to  the  standard 
of  excellence  which  it  reaches,  one  judge  acting  as 
teller,  while  the  other  puts  down  in  lines  the  num- 
ber of  points  to  each  bloom.  The  whole  are  totalled 
up  when  all  the  stands  have  been  examined — the 
result  is  thus  obtained.    In  all  cases  where  judging 


ing  a  second  crop  of  flowers,  which  are  very  useful 
for  cutting.  The  profusion  of  bloom  of  this  va- 
riety proves  what  a  useful  kind  it  is  where  early 
blooms  are  needed.  It  certainly  deserves  much  more 
extended  cultivation.  When  the  first  blooms  were 
cut  early  in  September,  it  was  noticed  that  side 
branches  from  the  main  stem  and  suckers  from 
the  base  were  being  developed.  Instead  of  cutting 
all  the  blooms  o£E  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  main 
branches  were  cut  to  just  above  where  the  new 
growths  started.  The  plants  were  given  a  light 
position  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house,  and  are  now 
producing  spikes  bearing  several  neat  blooms. — E. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


PHYSIANTHUS  ALBENS. 

This,  also  known  under  the  name  of  Arauja 
albens,  is  a  good  greenhouse  climber,  as  it  is  of 
very  free  growth  and  flowers  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  The  leaves  are  of  a  peculiar  whitish 
tint,  which  gives  it  a  very  distinct  appearance. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  several  together 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  whitish  in  colour 
and  a  good  deal  like  those  of  Sohubertia  grandi- 
flora,  which  is  now  also  included  in  the  genus 
Arauja.  The  Physian thus  is  of  easy  culture,  as 
it  will  grow  in  any  good  open  soil,  and  cuttings 
of  the  weaker  side  shoots  strike  root  readily  at 
any  time  during  the  summer  months.  Though 
there  are  many  climbers  more  showy  than  the 
Physianthus,  it  is  one  well  worthy  of  notice 
from  its  distinct  character,  freedom  of  blooming, 
and  the  succession  that  is  maintained  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  This  plant  is  hardy  enough 
to  succeed  in  the  open  air  when  trained  to  a 
wall  in  favoured  localities  in  the  soutii  of  Eng- 
land. In  The  Garden,  Oct.  20  (p.  381),  it  is 
also  noted  as  flowering  in  the  open  air  at 
Oflington,  in  Sussex.  T. 


Physianthus  albeos. 

by  points  is  adopted  the  blooms  should  be  taken 
from  left  to  right,  commencing  at  the  back  row  first. 
Reference  to  each  bloom  is  then  easily  obtained 
afterwards  if  necessity  requires.  The  award  is 
either  entered  in  a  book  for  the  purpose  opposite 
each  exhibitor's  number,  or  it  is  recorded  on  the 
back  of  the  prize  card.  E.  M. 


Madame  Desgrange  flowering  a  second 
time.— The  plants  of  this  variety,  which  produced 
large  blooms,  one  on  each  shoot,  are  now  develop- 


Epiphylluni  truncatum.  —  This  is  grown 
largely  and  well  by  Mr.  Stringer  at  Horsgate,  Cuck- 
field.  He  finds  the  flowers  most  useful  for  cutting, 
the  blooms  being  cut  with  the  current  season's 
growth.  By  a  liberal  course  of  treatment  the 
plants  do  not  suffer  from  this  hard  cutting.  The 
plants  seen  bore  ample  evidence  of  this.  An  inter- 
mediate house  at  Horsgate  has  a  shelf  entirely 
devoted  to  them.  The  plants  are  nearly  all  on 
their  own  roots,  the  shoots  hanging  round  the  pots 
and  below  the  shelves.  When  worked  upon  the 
Pereskia  the  plant  flowers  a  little  earlier.  This  was 
noted  at  Horsgate,  for  upon  one  worked  plant  the 
buds  were  sufficiently  expanded  to  show  their  col- 
our, but  they  were  only  just  visible  upon  the  owr- 
root  plants. 

Flowering  Cannas. — The  many  beautiful  va- 
rieties of  flowering  Cannas  which  are  now  attract- 
ing so  much  attention  in  this  country,  and  to  seve- 
ral of  which  first-class  certificates  have  been 
awarded,  have  all  been  sent  out  by  M.  Crozy,  of 
Lyons,  who  has  devoted  years  to  bring  them  to 
their  present  perfection.  Some  of  the  varieties 
now  brought  prominently  forward  are  by  no  means 
novelties,  having  been  put  into  commerce  three  or 
four  years  since.  As  M.  Crozy  is  still  working  among 
the  Cannas,  and  sends  out  a  few  new  varieties  every 
year,  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  still  f  urtherimprove- 
ments  among  this  beautiful  class.  In  purchasing  a 
stock  of  Cannas  the  best  time  of  the  year  is  when 
they  are  dormant,  as  they  can  then  be  sent  without 
any  trouble  ;  whereas  in  a  growing  state  the  young 
brittle  leaves  are  very  liable  to  be  injured,  however 
carefully  they  may  be  packed. — H.  P. 

Scutellaria  Mocciniana. — Where  a  certain 
quantity  of  flowering  plants  has  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  this  Scutellaria  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  subjects  we  possess,  for  it  may  be  had 
in  bloom  at  almost  any  season  ;  though  perhaps  the 
most  useful  in  a  general  way  are  those  plants  that 
are  struck  in  the  spring  and  grown  on  throughout 
the  summer.    These  are  now  rapidly  unfolding  their 
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earliest  blossom?,  as  Id  a  stractore  that  does  not  get 
lower  daring  the  winter  than  55°  they  will  bloom 
daring  the  whole  of  that  period.  The/  may  be 
grown  into  good  sized  specimens,  or  their  bright- 
ooloared  blossoms  will  put  in  an  appearance  on 
plants  not  more  than  a  foot  high  and  in  quite  small 
pots.  In  selecting  the  cuttings,  shoots  that  appear 
more  likely  to  grow  than  to  flower  should  be 
chosen,  as  it  is  so  free-blooming  that  if  propagated 
from  the  flowering  shoots  some  of  the  plants  are 
far  more  likely  to  bloom  again  than  to  grow. — H.  P. 


__     WINTER-BLOOMING  CARNATIONS. 

Although  the  Carnation  is  one  of  our  most  popu- 
lar flowers,  we  seldom  see  the  perpetual  or  winter- 
blooming  varieties  grown  so  much  as  their  merits 
deserve.  In  America,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  Carnations  are  very  extensively  grown, 
especially  for  market,  and  as  they  are  largely  nsed 
for  button-holes  and  bouquets  fabulous  prices  are 
often  paid  for  them  during  the  winter  festive  season. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  easily  grown,  and 
those  who  possess  a  greenhouse  and  can  maintain  a 
medium  temperature  durirg  the  winter  months 
may  with  advantage  add  these  beautiful  subjects 
to  their  list  of  plants.  I  have  frequently  heard 
growers  say  that  the  number  of  flowers  they  gene- 
rally produce  is  a  very  inadequate  return  for  the 
labour  they  involve  during  the  season.  One  draw- 
back they  have,  and  this  is  more  conspicuous 
when  grown  as  single  specimens.  I  refer  to  their 
lanky  appearance  so  commonly  seen,  though  this 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  avoided  by  paying  proper 
attention  to  their  culture  from  the  commencement. 
Too  frequently  the  plants  are  subjected  to  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature.  For  instance,  several  cases 
have  come  under  my  notice  where  during  the  sum- 
mer months  the  plants  having  been  grown  in  the 
open  air  were  as  the  autumn  drew  on  removed  to  a 
cold  frame,  and  from  thence  during  the  month  of 
October  into  a  warm,  close  greenhouse.  This,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  not  conducive  to  satisfactory 
results.  Subjecting  them  during  the  early  part  of 
winter  to  a  warm,  close  atmosphere  not  only  pro- 
motes weakly  growth  at  an  unseasonable  time,  but 
also  lessens  the  amount  of  bloom.  The  chief  aim 
in  the  culture  of  these  winter-blooming  Carnations 
is  to  obtain  sturdy,  vigorous  growth  at  the  proper 
season,  and  without  subjecting  them  to  any  undue 
heat. 

Soil  is  undoubtedly  a  most  important  element  in 
their  culture,  though  not  so  much  as  some  writers 
assert.  Some  growers  place  more  importance  on 
this  point  than  on  any  other  in  the  whole  routine  of 
culture.  That  a  heavy  root  medium  is  not  condu- 
cive to  their  culture  I  readily  admit,  but  after 
having  grown  them  in  a  variety  of  composts,  I  have 
seen  excellent  Carnations  grown  in  a  mixture  of 
peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal  parts, 
while  In  the  same  compost,  minus  the  peat,  equally 
as  good  plants  have  bean  grown.  The  best  plants, 
however,  I  have  seen  were  grown  in  nothing  but  a 
mellow  sandy  loam  without  any  other  ingredient. 
Good  drainage  is  most  essential,  as  Carnations,  not 
being  very  strong-rooted  subjects,  cannot  absorb  an 
undue  amount  of  moisture.  Watering,  therefore,  is 
a  point  which  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Many  a  plant  has  lost  its  vigour,  become  sickly,  and 
eventually  died  through  the  injudicious  use  of  the 
water-pot.  Too  strict  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
this  point  during  the  coming  winter.  Where  pos- 
sible, abundance  of  air  should  also  be  given,  as  this 
will  stimulate  the  plants  and  materially  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  successful  issue. 

With  regard  to  their  propagation,  I  have  generally 
practised  layering  during  the  summer,  though  I 
have  occasionally  propagated  them  by  cuttings  in 
early  spring.  The  former,  though  not  for  this  class 
of  Carnation  generally  practised,  is  undoubtedly  the 
surest,  and  one  best  adapted  for  those  who  are  not 
adepts  at  the  work.  My  system,  as  soon  a't  the 
plants  have  finished  flowering,  is  to  remove  them 
from  the  greenhouse  to  a  cold  frame.  Here  they 
remain  until  early  in  June,  when  they  are  removed 
to  a  frame  from  which  early  Potatoes  have  been 
dag.    This  frame,  I  may  mention,  is  heated  with 


manure  early  in  the  spring  tor  the  sake  of  the  Pota- 
toes, and  the  soil  in  which  the  tubers  are  grown  is 
generally  of  a  light  sandy  nature.  Into  this  the 
Carnations  are  plunged  so  that  the  pots  are  covered. 
In  fact,  the  aim  is  to  sink  them  so  that  the  shoots 
to  be  layered  may  reach  the  soil  easily ;  thus  in  the 
case  of  leggy  plants  they  are  frequently  sunk  a  con- 
siderable depth.  When  ready,  the  layering  is  per- 
formed in  the  usual  manner — pegging  each  shoot 
firmly  to  the  soil.  All  is  well  watered,  and  then  the 
frame  closed  and  kept  so,  at  least  with  but  a  chink 
of  air,  for  a  week  or  so.  Should  the  sun  be  scorch- 
ing, the  plants  are  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
the  layers  are  suflioiently  rooted  to  enable  them  to 
be  separated  from  the  parent  plant.  This  is  usually 
done  some  two  or  three  days  before  being  lifted  and 
potted.  After  this  they  are  grown  on  in  cool  frames 
all  the  summer,  given  plenty  of  air  and  light  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  water.  Potting  is  again  done 
about  August,  and  the  plants  similarly  treated  as 
above.  By  this  means  useful  plants  for  blooming  in 
the  spring  may  be  had,  though  for  earlier  use  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  them  from  cuttings.  This  may  be 
done  in  March,  inserting  them  in  pots  in  a  similar 
compost  to  that  recommended  above  and  plunging 
in  a  good  bottom-heat. 

As  to  varieties.  Miss  JolifEe  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  all-round  winter-blooming  Carnation.  The  old 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  also  a  useful  variety 
when  well  grown.  La  Belle,  a  charming  white  va- 
riety, is  an  acquisition  to  any  collection.  George 
Paul,  a  bright  yellow  with  red  stripes,  I  have  also 
found  very  good  ;  also  Whipper-in,  a  fine  scarlet. 

C.   COLLIKS. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Greenhouse. — Hyacinths  — The  large  -  flowered 
varieties  of  Hyacinths  that  are  intended  to  give 
successional  bloom  during  the  winter  and  spring 
should  shortly  be  potted,  as  the  bulbs  are  now  in- 
clined to  commence  growth.  As  advised  for  those 
that  were  potted  a  few  weeks  back,  they  should 
have  good  turfy  loam,  enriched  with  rotten  manure, 
adding  a  moderate  amount  of  sand.  From  one  to 
three  bulbs  may  be  put  in  a  6-inch  or  7-inch  pot 
according  to  their  size,  as  some  varieties  make 
larger  bulbs  than  others.  These  later  potted  roots, 
like  those  put  in  earlier,  will  be  better  out  of  doors 
plunged  in  sifted  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre.  It  is 
even  more  necessary  now  to  have  a  sufficient  body 
of  the  plunging  material  under  the  pots  to  keep  out 
worms,  as  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  the  earth 
more  moist,  the  worm^  ccme  near  the  surface, 
necessitating  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent 
their  entering  the  soil. 

Bunch- FLOWBBED  Narcissi,  Tulips  and  Cro- 
crsBS. — The  principal  batch  of  these  should  also 
be  potted,  as,  if  a  portion  are  not  required  to  bloom 
until  spring,  there  will  be  no  difliculty  in  keeping 
them  until  the  time  they  are  wanted;  the  more 
root^  they  make  before  being  taken  indoors,  the 
better  they  flower.  This,  combined  with  little  or  no 
hurrying  being  required,  causes  those  that  bloom 
late  to  produce  the  finest  flowers. 

Scilla  sihirica.— This  beautiful  blue-flowered 
plant  blooms  as  freely  in  pots  as  any  of  the  bulbs 
that  are  more  generally  used  for  forcing.  The 
bulbs  may  be  either  potted  by  themselves  or  mixed 
with  Snowdrops ;  the  white  and  the  blue  flowers 
associate  well  together.  It  requires  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  after  potting  that  the  other  smaller 
kinds  of  bulbs  do  that  are  used  in  this  way,  namely, 
to  see  that  enough  roots  are  formed  before  subject- 
ing the  plants  to  heat. 

Chionodoxa  Lucili^. — The  flowers  of  this  fine 
bulb  are  of  a  paler  shade  of  blue  than  those  of  the 
Scilla,  and  it  is  equally  deserving  of  a  place.  Some 
bulbs  may  now  be  potted.  Their  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  required  by  the  Scilla. 

Fl£BESIA.'^. —  These  plants  are  easily  managed, 
and  though  comparatively  little  known  until  recent 
times,  are  coming  much  into  favour.  The  delicately 
coloured  white  flowers  of  F.  refracta  alba  are 
airiongst  the  best  things  for  catting.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  growers  do  not  allow  their  roots  to 


get  dry  during  the  resting  period,  which  is  evidently 
not  necessary.  Where  the  bulbs  after  the  tops  died 
down  have  been  taken  out  of  the  soil,  they  should 
now  be  potted  and  plunged  in  a  cold  frame,  in  which 
they  may  remain  until  they  have  made  some  top 
growth.  It  will  be  well  to  plunge  the  pots,  as  then 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  soil  being  frozen,  a  con- 
dition that  is  better  avoided  with  pot  plants  of  all 
kinds,  however  hardy  they  may  be. 

Narcissus. — Many  kinds  of  this  extensive  genus 
do  equally  as  well  in  pots  as  those  which  have  long 
been  used  in  this  way.  One  of  the  most  beauiitul 
of  all,  N.  poeticus,  is  one  of  the  best  for  early  forc- 
ing. N.  poeticus  ornatus  is  the  best  for  early  work. 
Four  or  five  bulbs  may  be  put  in  a  6-inch  pot. 
When  the  flowers  are  wanted  for  cutting  only 
boxes  about  7  inches  or  8  inches  deep  may  be  used. 
Drain  the  boxes  and  put  the  bulbs  in  about  2  inches 
apart.  Grown  in  this  manner  a  considerable  amount 
of  room  and  also  of  labour  will  be  saved.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  large-flowered  Daflfodils  may 
also  be  potted  now.  Pat  them  several  together  into 
6-inch  or  7-inch  pots.  In  potting  cover  the  tops  of 
the  bulbs  with  an  inch  or  2  inches  of  soil.  Plunge 
out  of  doors  in  the  way  that  other  bulbs  for  forcing 
are  usually  treated,  aUowingthem  to  get  well  rooted 
before  attempting  to  put  them  in  heat.  It  may  be 
well  to  say  that  in  selecting  any  of  the  kinds  of 
Narcissus  for  forcing  those  that  naturally  flower 
early  should  be  chosen,  keeping  those  that  bloom 
later  when  grown  out  of  doors  to  give  a  succession. 
With  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  roots  a  constant  supply 
may  be  kept  up  until  they  are  plentiful  out-doors. 
N.  poeticus  ornatus  can  be  forced  so  as  to  have  it 
in  flower  soon  after  the  new  year  comes  in. 

Roman  Hyacinths.— The  earliest  potted  roots 
will  now  have  made  enough  root  growth  to  admit  of 
their  being  put  in  heat.  See  that  the  tops  are  not 
at  first  exposed  to  the  light.  The  old  method  of 
inverting  a  small  pot  over  the  cap  of  the  bulb  is  as 
good  a  plan  as  any.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
light  that  is  admitted  through  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  the  tops  will  soon  turn  green,  after  which 
the  little  pots  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Pelabgoniums.— Plants  of  the  large-flowered 
varieties  of  Pelargonium  that  were  allowed  to  keep 
on  blooming  until  late  in  summer,  and  consequently 
were  not  cut  back  at  the  usual  time,  will  now  have 
made  enough  new  growth  to  admit  of  their  being 
repotted.  Most  of  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken 
away,  and  any  long  straggling  roots  that  have  grown 
amongst  the  drainage  should  be  cut  away.  Put  the 
plants  in  pots  a  size  or  two  smaller  than  those  they 
have  been  flowered  in.  Good  fibrous  loam,  with 
rotten  manure  and  sand,  is  the  best  material  for 
Pelargoniums  of  all  kinds.  Make  the  soil  qaite  firm 
in  the  pots.  To  do  justice  to  Pelargoniums  that  are 
shaken  out  late,  they  should  be  kept  for  some  weeks 
where  they  can  have  a  little  warmth,  say  about  45° 
in  the  night,  as  if  stood  in  a  cold  house  there  is  not 
enough  atmospheric  heat  to  get  the  roots  to  move 
freely.  Stand  them  near  the  glass,  and  do  not 
admit  cold  draughts  upon  them.  Pelargoniums 
that  were  cut  down  in  July,  and  shaken  out 
and  repotted  as  soon  as  they  had  made  some 
fresh  growth,  will  now  be  in  a  condition  for  moving 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  on  and 
flowered.  It  all  has  gone  well  with  them,  the 
roots  will  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil.  At  this 
the  final  potting  drain  carefully. 

FANCY  Pelargoniums.— Plants  of  this  section 
that  were  headed  back  at  the  same  time  as  the 
large-flowered  kinds  that  bloomed  early  should  now 
be  shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 
See  that  the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist  before  the 
plants  are  potted,  so  that  they  may  not  require 
water  for  a  week  or  two  after  they  are  moved.  The 
fancy  kinds  are  the  most  impatient  of  having  any 
excess  of  moisture  about  their  tops  during  the 
winter.  Both  the  fancy  and  the  large-flowered 
sorts  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  in  a  house  or  pit 
where  they  will  have  a  night  temperature  of  from 
45°  to  48°,  and  be  stood  with  their  tops  near  the 
glass.  To  grow  the  large-flowered  and  the  fancy 
Pelargoniums  as  they  should  be,  they  should  have 
plenty  of  light  all  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  be  kept  drier  at  the  roots  than  most  greenhouse 
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plants  require.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  too  wet,  they 
make  too  much  top  growth  and  comparatively  few 
roots.  See  that  the  stock  is  quite  free  from  aphides. 
If  the  insects  are  allowed  to  infest  the  plants,  even 
for  a  few  weeks,  they  injure  the  leaves  so  that  the 
lower  ones  die  off  before  the  time  of  flowering. 

HELiOTBOfES. — Where  large  specimen  Helio- 
tropes are  grown  in  pots  for  winter  blooming  and 
have  been  stood  out  of  doors  and  had  the  flowers 
picked  off  during  the  summer,  they  should  be  full 
of  hard  matured  wood  capable  of  flowering  well 
through  the  winter.  The  plants  should  now  be 
moved  to  a  house  or  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  50°  in  the  night.  With  this 
amount  of  heat  and  plenty  of  light  they  will  go  on 
blooming  until  spring.  Bat  to  enable  them  to 
yield  the  full  amount  of  flowers  manure  water  must 
be  given  at  short  intervals.  Where  small  plants 
such  as  have  been  grown  on  from  spring-struck 
cattings  have  to  be  depended  upon  they  mast  be 
treated  similarly  in  the  matters  of  warmth  and 
light,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  to  keep  up  their 
strength  by  liquid  stimulants,  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  young  wood  will  be  weak. 

Stove.  —  Shrubby  Clekodbndeons  —  The 
shrubby  kinds  of  Clerodendrons,  such  as  C.  fallax 
and  0.  Kajmpferi,  that  were  headed  down  after 
flowering  will  by  this  time  have  made  young  shoots 
2  inches  or  3  inches  long,  in  which  case  they  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  have  half  of  the  old 
soil  shaken  away,  replacing  them  in  the  same  or 
larger  pots,  according  as  the  plants  may  require 
them.  It  is  bad  practice  to  allow  these  and  other 
things  of  a  like  character  to  remain,  after  being 
headed  down,  until  spring  before  shifting  them. 
Good  turfy  loam  with  some  rotten  manure  and  sand 
answers  for  these  Clerodendrons.  Give  pots  pro- 
portionate in  size  to  that  of  the  specimens.  Plants 
of  the  two  kinds  named  will  last  for  many  years  if 
fairly  treated.  When  large  they  require  lii-inch  or 
17-inch  pots,  as  being  free  growers  that  make 
quantities  of  roots  they  need  a  liberal  amount  of 
room.  After  potting  they  should  have  a  place  in  a 
warm  stove,  as  they  require  to  be  kept  moving 
all  through  the  winter.  Plants  that  were  raised 
from  cuttings  struck  in  spring  if  pushed  on  with 
enough  root-room  and  the  requisite  amount 
of  heat  will  now  be  composed  of  a  single 
strong  sho^t.  It  is  as  well  not  tj  stop  them, 
as  they  look  well  with  a  single  panicle  of 
fl  )wer.  I  f  the  plants  are  vigorous  they  may  now  be 
put  in  12-inch  pots  which  will  be  large  enough  to 
cxrry  them  through  the  season.  Smaller  examples 
that  have  been  raised  from  seed  that  rijjened  early 
in  summer  must  not  be  allowed  to  want  for  root- 
room,  for  if  they  get  a  check  they  will  not  bloom 
much  during  the  ensuing  spring. 

Clbrodbndron  fkagrans.  —  This  distinct 
species  is  almost  herbaceous  in  habit,  as  its  erect 
growing  shoots  are  best  cu',  down  to  the  bottom 
after  flowering.  Plants  that  were  treated  in  this 
way  will  now  require  moving  into  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  to  flower  ;  unless  the  specimens  are  larger 
than  usual,  12 -inch  or  13 -inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough.  If  kept  in  a  warm  sto\  e  through  the  win- 
ter this  kind  will  flower  early  enough  in  spring  to 
admit  of  the  plants  producing  a  second  lot  of  bloom 
late  in  summer. 

0.  8PLBNDENS. — This  fine  stove  climber  is  not  so 
vigorous  in  habit  as  to  rccjuire  a  great  deal  of  either 
head  or  root-room.  Even  when  the  specimens  have 
attained  something  like  their  full  size  the  branches 
should  only  be  shortened  moderately  once  a  year. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  carry  out  whatever  is 
required  in  this  way.  being  careful  not  to  use  the 
knife  too  freely.  The  plants  should  have  warm 
stove  treatment  during  the  winter,  and  whatever 
repotting  is  necessary  had  better  be  deferred  until 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen  in  the  new  year. 

T.  B. 


Our  plants  are  covered  with  bloom  uow  _  (October  20) , 
and  have  not  suffered  from  the  frost  iu  the  least, 
although  no  protection  was  afforded  during  the  keenest 
frost  (U")  which  we  registered. — South  Hants. 

Rivina  humilis. — Plants  from  1  foot  to  1  foot 
6  inches  high,  loaded  with  berries  iu  loug  drooping 
bunches,  are  capital  subjects  for  house  or  conservatory 
decoration  at  this  time  of  the  year.  If  sown  and 
grown  on  in  heat  until  they  become  established  the 
greenhouse  will  afterwards  be  a  suitable  place  for 
them.  The  pots  need  not  be  more  than  3  inches  in 
diameter.  Any  fairly  good  soil  if  kept  well  supplied 
with  water  durmg  the  summer  will  be  suitable  for  the 
Rivina. — A. 

Begonia  'Weltoniensis. — It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally  known  that  this  Begonia  is  very  useful  for 
bedding.  It  is  of  good  habit  of  growth,  being  bushy, 
and  retaining  its  foliage  well,  while  the  pretty  pinli 
blossoms  are  freely  produced.  We  had  it  growing  iu  a 
mass  in  a  circular  bed  this  season,  the  centre  of  the 
bed  being  occupied  with  a  good  plant  of  Eiilalia 
japouica  variegata,  while  the  ground  was  carpeted  with 
Anteunaria  tomeutosa,  the  whole  formiug  an  agree- 
able combinatiou.  Anyone  having  a  few  old  roots  in 
the  spring  should  start  them  into  growth  quietly,  so 
that  the  new  growths  can  be  plainly  seen.  Divide  the 
stools  into  small  pieces,  placing  all  with  roots  attached 
iu  boxes  tilled  with  good  soil.  Grow  them  iu  very 
gentle  heat  until  growth  is  again  ensured,  after  which 
cool  treatment  is  the  best. — M. 


Trees  AND  Shrubs. 


Ivy-leaf  Geranium   Alice  Crousse.— What 

a  splendid  plant  this  is  for  vases  out  of  doors,  or  for 
training  up  a  wall.  Strong  plants  of  this  variety  put  out 
in  good  soil  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall  towards  the  end 
of  May  make  free  growth   and    flower    abundantly 


THE  INDIAN  BEAN. 

(CATALPA   SXRINGiEFOLIA.) 

The  appearance  of  a  giant  specimen  of  the  Indian 
Bean  in  the  grounds  at  Hoi  wood  Park  just  now 
suggests  the  necessity  for  so  rare,  handsome,  and 
hardy  a  tree  being  brought  more  prominently  under 
notice  than  it  has  heretofore  been.  The  large  ter- 
minal panicles  of  curiously  coloured  flowers  rival 
those  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  while  its  broad  bronzy 
leaves  have  at  all  times  an  appearance  that  is  so 
totally  different  to  that  of  the  ordinary  denizens 
of  our  lawns  and  parks,  that  one  cannot  help 
admiring  it.  Then  the  seed-vessel  is  jast  as 
carious  as  is  the  leaf  or  flower,  for  it  resembles 
nothing  half  so  much  as  that  of  common  Cabbage, 
only  it  is  much  longer,  but  jast  as  slender,  rougher 
of  surface,  and  usually  up-carved.  The  pod,  as  it 
may  best  be  called,  is  not  unfreijaently  15  inches 
long,  of  equal  width  throughout  its  entire  length, 
and  there  are  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  pro- 
duced to  each  panicle  of  flower  in  this  country. 

To  bear  seed  at  all  freely  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  rather  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  Catalpa ; 
although  in  Ireland  and  some  of  the  southern 
English  counties  one  occasionally  meets  with  it 
on  old  and  healthy  trees. 

Except  in  the  milder  portions  of  the  British  Isles, 
the  Indian  Bean  cannot  be  said  to  find  a  congenial 
home ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to 
add  that  its  tender  character  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated, for  on  looking  up  my  note-book  I  find 
that  in  many  cold  and  cheerless  districts  are  to  be 
seen  not  a  few  fine  sturdy  specimens  of  nearly 
50  feet  in  height.  I  am  now  convinced,  from  the 
growth  of  numerous  trees  of  this  Catalpa,  that 
it  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  planting  along 
the  sea-coast,  the  mild,  ozone-laden  atmosphere 
seeming  to  be  particularly  relished  by  this  North 
American  Catalpa.  At  Baronhill,  in  Anglesey,  and 
where  partially  exposed,  it  has  formed  a  handsome 
tree  of  stately  proportions,  the  stem  being  thick 
and  straight  and  the  branches  far-spreading  and 
thickly  studded  with  the  freshest  of  foliage.  The 
Holwood  tree  is  fully  40  feet  in  height,  with  a 
branch-spread  of  3G  feet,  and  a  well-rounded  stem, 
which  at  3  feet  and  5  feet  girths  3  feet  1  inch  and 
3  feet  respectively.  It  is  in  excellent  health,  as  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  abundantly  produced 
and  freshly  tinted  foliage,  while  the  branch  tips 
are  at  present  adorned  with  the  conspicuously 
coloured  flowers,  some  of  these  being  of  immense 
size,  particularly  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree.  Un- 


fortunately, owingto  the  closecontiguity  of  this  hand- 
some specimen  to  a  far-spreading  Beech  on  one  side 
and  a  tapering  deciduous  Cypress  on  the  other,  the 
larger  branches  have  become  somewhat  marred  and 
stunted  in  appearance,  although  the  best  art  of  the 
pruner  has  been  brought  about  to  effect  a  cure. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Inoian  Bean  has  an 
awkward  and  ungainly  appearance,  this  being 
occasioned  mainly  by  the  branches  being  irregularly 
arranged  on  the  stem,  and  also  by  these  having 
a  wide  spread  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
trunk. 

In  favourable  soils,  and  when  planted  in  suitable 
situations,  the  Catalpa  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
instances  having  come  under  my  own  notice  of  a 
height  of  fully  2i  feet  having  been  reached  in 
twelve  years  ;  but  this  is  more  the  exception  than 
i,he  rale,  the  average  rate  of  growth  of  fifteen 
specimens  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  their  life 
being  hardly  13  inches  per  year. 

The  strong,  thick,  and  sappy  growths  produced 
under  favourable  conditions  are  somewhat  remark- 
able, and  must  be  well  ripened  off,  else  they  suffer 
considerably  during  our  coldest  seasons,  and  then 
half  the  beauty  of  the  tree  is  destroyed,  and  the 
flowering  qualities  greatly  impaired.  This  usually 
occurs,  however,  when  the  tree  is  planted  in  rich 
and  damp  loam,  but  rarely  when  grown  in  that  of 
ordinary  quality,  for  then  it  has  less  Inducement  to 
form  such  rampant  growths.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  many  trees  and  shrubs  that  suffer  from  the 
coldness  and  unseasonableness  of  our  climate,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  have  their  young  growths 
killed  back  occasionally,  the  recuperative  powers  are 
unusual,  and  in  the  case  of  the  tree  under  consi- 
deration it  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Many  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  the  Indian  Bean  having 
been  cat  back  down  to  the  ground  level  through 
the  severity  of  our  winters,  and  yet  the  trees  have 
sent  out  strong  shoots  with  renewed  vigour,  some 
of  these  soon  attaining  to  the  size  of  the  original 
stem. 

Alluvial  deposit  or  thoroughly  decayed  vegetable 
matter  would  seem  to  suit  this  particular  Catalpa 
best — at  least  when  planted  in  such  it  grows 
most  rapidly,  and  attains  to  largest  proportions. 
The  Holwood  tree,  which  is  probably  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  country,  is  growing  on  a  rather 
poor  loam,  which  rests  at  only  a  couple  of  feet  on  a 
deep  bed  of  gravel.  Another  plant  on  the  same 
property,  and  growing  in  a  stiffish  loam  almost 
approaching  clay  in  texture,  is  less  vigorous. 

This  tree  was  introduced  from  North  America  in 
1726,  its  headquarters  there  being  the  United 
States,  from  Illinois  southwards  to  Texas  and  Flo- 
rida, and  where  it  is  frequently  found  girthing 
10  feet  in  circumference,  and  rising  to  50  feet  with- 
out a  branch. 

In  the  States  the  timber  is  highly  valued  for  its 
lasting  qualities,  and  it  is  used  for  telegraph  poles, 
fencing  posts,  railway  sleepers,  and  many  other 
purposes.  An  eminent  judge  of  American  woods 
tells  us  that 

during  a  period  of  thirty  years  I  have  seen  much  of  it 
in  posts  and  timbers  of  buildings  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  and  my  observation  is  that  it  is  the 
most  durable  of  all  timber.  In  fence  posts  of  twenty 
years'  standing  it  is  as  sound  and  firm  apparently  as 
when  put  in.  If  the  timber  is  matured  and  hrm 
enough  to  hold  a  spike,  it  may  be  considered  as  next  to 
iron  for  railway  sleepers ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
imperishable  under  or  lying  on  the  ground. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  Catalpa  is  at  all  suitable  for 
extensive  culture  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is  for 
many  of  our  foreign  possessions  has  been  pretty 
conclusively  proved.  For  its  unusual  and  hand- 
some foliage,  its  dense  spikes  or  panicles  of  large 
white  flowers,  spotted  and  marked  with  purple  and 
yellow,  and  its  peculiar  recuperative  qualities,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  extended  culture  wherever  a  suitable 
soil  and  situation  are  at  command. 

There  is  a  form  of  this  Catalpa  which  differs 
from  the  typical  species  in  that  the  foliage  is  of 
a  golden  hue.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and 
handsome  tree  for  lawn  or  park  planting,  and 
would  seem,  from  bow  seldom  one  sees  it,  to  be 
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rare,  bat  it  is  well  worth  a  place  if  suitable  soil  and 
a  warm  and  sanny  situation  can  be  provided. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


SHRUB  NOTES. 
The  Sorrel  Tree,  or  Sour-wood  (Oxydendrum 
arboreum),  sometimes  called  also  the  Lily-of-the- 
VaUey  tree,  on  account  of  the  shape  and  colour  of 
its  flowers,  is  now  blooming.  It  is  the  Andromeda 
arborea  (the  first  name)  of  some  of  the  old  collec- 
tions. The  Sour- wood  is  hardly  more  than  a  tall  shrub 
in  the  north,  rarely  attaining  here  a  height  of  more 
than  10  feet  or  13  feet,  but  in  the  south,  in  the 
mountain  forests  of  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  where 
it  grows  in  its  greatest  perfection,  it  becomes  a 
slender  tree,  often  50  feet  high.  It  has  deciduous, 
membranaceous,  lanceolate  leaves,  4  inches  to  G 
inches  long,  an  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  spread- 
ing panicle  of  one-sided,  drooping,  many-flowered 
racemes  terminating  the  leafy  branches  of  the  sea- 
son. The  pure  white,  bell-shaped  flowers  are  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  surprising  that  this 
beautiful  plant  is  now  so  rarely  found  in  gardens. 
Its  handsome,  white  flowers  open  at  a  season  when 
few  trees  are  in  bloom,  while  the  brilliant  colours, 
unsurpassed,  perhaps,  by  those  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can plant,  which  its  leaves  take  on  in  autumn 
make  its  cultivation  doubly  desirable.  The  name 
Oxydendrum  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  sour  and  tree,  and  relate  to  the  acid 
flavour  of  the  leaves. 

Another  plant  peculiar  to  the  mountain  forests  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  too  seldom  seen  in  gar- 
dens, Clethra  acuminata,  is  now  in  bloom.  It  is  a 
tall  shrub,  sometimes  18  feet  or  20  feet  high  in  the 
high  southern  valleys,  but  at  the  north  rarely  at- 
taining half  that  size.  It  has  large  leaves  4  inches 
to  7  inches  long,  and  nodding,  solitary  racemes  of 
yeUow-white  flowers,  shorter  than  the  caducous 
bracts.  This  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  here.  It  is 
less  beautiful,  however,  than  the  northern  represen- 
tative of  this  genus,  the  familiar  Sweet  Pepper- 
bush,  which  just  now  is  the  chief  ornament  of 
northern  swamps,  which  it  enlivens  with  its  lustrous, 
dark  green  foliage  and  handsome,  upright  racemes 
of  pure  white,  spicily  fragrant  flowers.  This  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  shrubs  found  in  North  America ; 
it  is  easily  cultivated  and  thrives  in  any  good 
garden  soil.  Some  attention  of  late  years  has  been 
directed  to  the  value  of  the  Clethra  as  a  garden 
plant,  and  it  is  now  found  occasionally  in  commer- 
cial nurseries. 

Rosa  Beggeeiana  vak.  genuina  is  a  wild  Rose 
of  Central  Asia  which  has  the  merit  of  keeping  in 
bloom  here  all  the  summer  long.  Its  introduction 
into  cultivation  is  due  to  Dr.  Aitchison,  botanist  of 
the  late  Afghan  Boundary  Survey,  who  found  it  "a 
common  shrub  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Kuram  district,  and  throughout  the  Hariub,  in 
vicinity  of  streams  and  watercourses ;  it  is  also  very 
common  near  cultivation,  where  it  forms  natural 
hedges  along  the  various  channels  of  irrigation,  at 
an  altitude  of  from  4000  feet  to  9000  feet.  It  forms 
a  bush  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  height,  the  latter 
being  in  more  favoured  localities.  When  in  bloom 
it  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  pure  white  small  flowers. 
The  fruit  is  little  larger  than  an  ordinary  Pea,  at 
first  orange-red,  when  fully  ripe  of  a  deep  purple- 
black.  The  shrub  is  brier-scented.  The  hardiness 
of  this  plant  and  its  habit  of  blooming  continuously 
throughout  the  season  make  it  a  useful,  as  well  as 
an  interesting  addition  to  single  Roses. —  Oar  den 
and  Forest. 


experienced.  Flowers  of  good  quality  have  lately 
been  formed  and  developed  on  the  current  season[s 
growth,  thus  rendering  the  appearance  of  this 
Magnolia  quite  different  to  what  it  is  when  flowering 
in  the  spring  when  the  foliage  is  not  developed 
thoroughly,  and  1  note  that  plants  of  M.  Soulangeana 


SBORT  NOTSa— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Treatment  of  Box  trees.  - 1  have  some  large  Box 
trees  whiuh  were  beaten  down  by  the  snow  last  year. 
Would  you  aflvise  cutting  them  down  next  fljiring  to  the 
ground,  or  tying  them  up  to  a  large  stake?— WiLroTE. 

The  hardiest  Oum  trees.— M.  Naudin  finds  that 
Kucalyptua  coccifera,  E.  anigera,  and  E.  cordata  are  the 
hardiest  of  the  great  collection  of  Eucalyptufl  tested  by  him 
la  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Thuret. 

Magnolia  purpurea. — Tliis  Mafjnulia  lias  made 
growth  of  a  more  visrorooB  nature  this  season  than  at 
any  time  previous,  sending  out  shoots  18  inches  long, 
owing,  I  presume,  to  the  copious  supplies  of  rain 


the  top  of  the  foliage  of  the  Rhododendrons.  The  effect 
during  the  summer  has  been  pleasing;  particularly  now 
is  this  so,  when  the  Bracken  is  assuming  its  autumn 
tints.  The  Rhododendrons  have  not  suffered  in  the  least 
owing  to  this  companionship,  as  the  growths  of  the 
Bracken  were  not  allowed  to  he  so  thick  as  to  obscure 
that  light  sufficient  for  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
growths  of  the  Rhododendrons. — E. 


Polyaticlium  venustum.     Engraved  for  The  Garden. 


are  freely  set  with  bloom  huds  at  the  present  time, 
giving  promise  of  a  plentiful  display  next  spring. — S. 

Common  Bracken  amongst  Ehododen- 
drona. — When  replanting  some  Rhododendrons  last 
spring,  the  roots  of  the  common  Bracken  were  freely 
mixed  with  the  peat  used  for  the  Rhododendrons.  In 
time  vigorous  growths  pushed  up  amongst  the  branches 
of  the  Rhododendrons,  and  were  allowed  to  rise  over 


Ferns. 

W.      H.      GOWER. 

CHOICE  POLYSTICHUMS. 
This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Lastrea  ;  it  is 
technically  distinguished  by  the  indusium  being 
circular  and  attached  in  the  centre  ;  whereas  the 
indusium  of  Lastrea  is  renLfonn  ;  this  distinc- 
tion, however,  can  be  readily  broken  down,  but 
to  a  cultivator  there  is  an  amount  of  character 
which  mostly  serves  to  define  the  various 
species,  as  they  have  a  more  rigid  habit,  the 
pinnules  being  usually  armed  at  the  points  with 
a  spine,  and  the  whole  frond  is  of  a  dry  tex- 
ture in  comparison  with  the  fronds  of  any  of 
the  Lastreas.  The  various  members  of  the 
genus  Polystichum  are  suitable  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  ferneries  in  all  temperatures,  as 
they  have  an  extensive  range,  being  found  wild 
in  the  cool  regions  of  the  north  and  south,  as 
well  as  in  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
authorities  include  these  plants  in  the  genus 
Aspidium,  but  as  this  last-named  family  is  so  dif- 
ferent in  habit  and  has  reticulated  veins,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  separating  the  genera.  Poly- 
stichums  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  easily 
cultivated  ;  they  grow  freely,  form  grand  orna- 
ments, and  are  especially  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  amateurs.  Uare  must,  however,  be 
taken  to  keep  them  cool  enough,  or  the  black 
thrips  wUl  attack  them,  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  a  sure  indication  of  their  being  in  too  high 
a  temperature.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  for 
sou  use  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam  and  one 
part  each  of  peat  and  sand  ;  pot  firmly  and 
water  freely. 

P.  AMABiLE.— This  plant  is  a  native  of  Ceylon;  it 
is  also  found  in  various  parts  of  Malacca,  and  there- 
fore requires  a  somewhat  strong  heat  to  develop  its 
beauties ;  the  fronds  attain  a  height  of  2  feet  or 
more,  half  of  which  is  bare  stem,  the  latter  being 
clothed  at  the  base  with  numerous  light  brown 
chafiEy  scales.  The  fronds  are  bipinnate,  about  a 
foot  broad,  and  have  from  three  to  six  pairs  of 
pinna;  and  a  long  terminal  one  ;  the  segments  are 
large  and  bold,  the  edges  being  conspicuously  spiny. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  Fern,  suitable  either 
for  rockwork  or  pot  culttire  in  the  stove. 

P.  VARIUM  is  a  species  somewhat  resembling  the 
above,  but  the  fronds  are  more  rigid ;  the  pinnules, 
moreover,  are  more  obtuse,  whilst  the  sori  are  not 
submarginal.  In  habit  it  resembles  P.  amabile  and 
is  quite  as  strong.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  will  probably  be  found  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  open-air  fernery  in  favourable  localities, 
but  I  have  only  ventured  upon  it  hitherto  in  the 
cool  house. 

p  AMPLissiMUM.— A  beautiful  stove  Fern,  pro- 
ducing fronds  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and 
1  h  feet  in  width  at  the  base ;  the  stems  are  of  a  pale 
straw  colour,  becoming  chestnut  at  the  base,  and 
they  are  also  slightly  hairy.  The  fronds  are  de- 
compound, divided  into  elegant  segments  and 
beautifully  arched,  deep  green  in  colour,  and 
densely  covered  beneath  with  brown  son.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil. 

p  AURicDLATUM. — This  is  a  plant  of  tufted 
habit,  with  erect  fronds ;  the  pinnio  are  some  3 
inches  long,  narrow,  closely  set,  regularly  serrated 
at  the  edges,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  disthact  species,  from  various  alti- 
tudes in  India. 

p  OAPENSB.— This,  a  large,  bold-growing,  hand- 
some   Fern    from    South   Africa,    forms  a  grand 
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specimen  in  a  cool  fernery.  It  has  stout,  scaly, 
creeping  rhizomes,  which  have  frequently  led  ama- 
teurs to  call  it  a  Davallia,  with  which  genus,  how- 
ever, it  has  no  affinity.  The  fronds,  deltoid  in  outline 
and  very  coriaceous  in  texture,  are  from  3  feet  to 
•;  feet  in  length,  and  from  1  foot  to  1>>  inches  broad, 
spreading,  and  rich  deep  green  in  colour ;  sori 
cjpious,  large,  and  conspicuous. 

P.  VESTITUM  is  a  handsome  greenhouse  Fern 
from  New  Zsaland,  far  too  seldom  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  fronds  are  spreading,  twice-divided,  some 
2  feet  or  more  high,  and  from  9  inches  to  1  foot 
wide.  The  base  of  the  plant  and  the  rachis  are 
densely  clothed  with  bright  che-tnut  hairs. 

P.  VENUSTUM  (the  subject  of  our  illustration)  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  greenhouse  Ferns  in  cul- 
tivation, and  is  of  a  somewhat  erect  habit.  The 
fronds  vary  from  the  size  of  that  shown  in  our  cut — 
which  was  gathered  in  New  Zealand — to  upwards  of 
18  inches  long,  and  they  are  between  li  inches  and 
4  inches  in  width.  The  pinnules  are  vary  deep 
green,  and  the  chaffy  scales  which  so  densely  clothe 
the  stem  and  the  rachis  are  a  deep  brown  with  a 
pale  border,  addicg  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the 
frond. 

P.  VEOLIPBETTM. — This  is  a  fine  species  from  New 
Z  jaland,  the  fronds  reaching  some  2h  feet  in  height, 
the  crown  of  the  plant  and  the  base  of  the  stems 
being  clothed  with  large,  black,  chaffy  scales,  the 
rachis  furnished  throughout  with  brown  woolly 
hairs ;  near  the  apex  the  rachis  becomes  proliferous 
and  bears  a  young  plant ;  the  fronds  are  bipinnate, 
the  pinnules  nearly  entire  and  deep  green. 

P.  CONIIFOLIUM. — A  superb  stove  Fern  from  Cey- 
lon and  various  other  parts  of  India.  The  fronds 
are  somewhat  deltoid  in  outline,  three  or  four 
times  divided,  rigid,  and  bright  shining  green  in 
colour  on  the  upper  side,  sori  dense  and  bright 
brown.  It  forms  a  charming  pot  plant,  and  thrives 
equally  well  planted  out,  but  I  have  observed  that 
spriokling  with  water  over  the  fronds  has  an  injuri- 
ous tffect,  causing  them  to  turn  of  a  rusty  brown  hue. 

P.  CONCAVUM, — This  is  the  plant  introduced  from 
Japan  and  named  Lastrea  Standishi.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful species  for  the  open-air  fernery,  and  some- 
what resembles  P.  amabile,  but  the  pinnules  are 
smaller  and  more  closely  set ;  the  fronds  are  three 
times  divided  and  very  leafy,  from  1  foot  to  3  feet 
high  and  about  0  inches  across.  Its  bright  green 
colour  renders  it  a  very  ornamental  plant  in  an 
open-air  fernery. 

P.  TBIAKGULUM  is  a  lovely  small-growing  plant 
and  thoroughly  dittinct  in  character.  It  forms  a 
pretty  little  specimen  in  a  pot,  and  it  will  also 
thrive  well  in  a  Wardian  case.  The  fronds  vary 
from  G  inches  to  15  itches  in  length,  the  pinrje 
being  triangular  in  cutline  and  spiny  on  the  lower 
edge.  The  variety  laxum  is  also  very  distinct  and 
pretty  ;  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  more  scaly,  and 
the  pinrae  are  not  triangular,  but  are  divided  at  the 
base  into  two  or  three  small  lobes,  the  point  of 
each  teiminating  in  a  long,  spice-like  point. 

P.  FALCINELLTJM  — This  forms  a  handsome  mass 
when  planted  in  the  rockery  and  contrasts  well 
with  any  of  the  varieties  the  fronds  of  which  are 
more  finely  divided.  The  fronds  are  erect,  from  1 
foot  to  18  inches  or  more  in  height;  the  pionie, 
which  are  narrow  and  entire,  are  bright  green 
above,  pale  beneath,  and  furnished  with  bold  red 
sori.     It  is  a  cool  house  plant  from  Madeira. 


your  plant  being  unhealthy.  If  you  suspect  this  is 
the  case  you  had  better  examine  it  at  once  and  remove 
all  the  wet  and  inert  soil,  rep'acing  it  with  a  mixture 
of  rough  peat,  silver  sand  and  broken  clinkers.  Lipa- 
gerias  always  do  best  when  planted  out. — Ed. 


Lapageria  unhealthy. — A  Lapageria  albi 
which  I  have  had  for  several  jears  has  flourished 
and  flowered  freely  up  to  the  present  year.  It  has 
now  lost  many  of  its  leaves,  has  home  but  one  or  two 
miserable  flowers,  aud  seems  in  a  very  unhealthy 
condition.  About  three  years  ago  it  was  removed 
from  the  pot  in  which  it  was  to  a  larce  l:)Ox,  and 
seemed  much  benefited  by  the  change.  Will  you  have 
the  goodoess  to  suggest  a  remedy  ? — E.  L.  A. 

*#*  Kindly  give  some  pu'ticuJars  as  to  the  treat- 
ment. Perhaps  you  are  keeping  it  too  warm  and 
close,  or  you  may  have  neglected  supplying  sufficient 
water.  Lapagerias  reseut  very  warm  treatment,  and 
during  the  growing  season  reijuire  abundant  supplies 
of  water,  provided  the  drainage  is  gujd.  If  the 
drainage  is  bad,  stagnant  water  may  he  the  cause  of 


Propagating. 

EL.a;oDBNDBON  OEIBNTALB,  better  known  as  Aralia 
Chabrieri,  is  a  handsome  plant  of  symmetrical 
growth,  its  usual  habit  being  to  form  a  strong  lead- 
ing  shoot,  while  the  branches,  which  extend  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  form,  are  arranged  almost  as 
regularly  as  those  of  many  of  the  Coniferas  Unlike 
most  of  the  order  (which  very  seldom  produce  a 
leading  shoot  from  a  side  branch  it  it  be  struck  as 
a  cutting),  the  Elajodendron  may  be  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  taken  from  any  part  of  the  plant, 
for  though  those  formed  of  the  side  shoots  will 
often  maintain  that  character  for  some  time  after 
they  are  rooted,  and  grow  perhaps  a  foot  long 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  manner,  yet  finally  a  stouter 
leading  shoot  will  be  pushed  up  from  near  the  base 
and  grow  away  quickly.  When  this  leader,  which 
is  to  form  the  future  plant,  has  made  a  little  pro- 
gress the  side  branch  should  be  shortened  back 
somewhat,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  and  finally  the  side  branch,  which  was  the 
original  cutting,  may  be  removed  altogether,  thus 
leaving  a  young  sjmmetrical  growing  plant.  The 
best  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings  is  just  as  the 
young  shoots  are  about  three  parts  ripened,  and 
for  subjects  snch  as  these  it  is  preferable  to 
put  them  in  single  potj.  Good  sandy  soil  must 
be  used  for  the  purpose  and  tie  pots  well  drained. 
No  more  leaves  than  necessary  should  be  removed, 
and  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  secure  each  cut- 
ting to  a  small  stick.  The  best  place  for  them 
is  a  close  propagating  case  kept  at  a  stove  tem- 
perature, and  a  very  good  plan  is  to  stand  them 
on  the  surface  of  the  fibre  (if  it  be  the  plunging 
material  in  the  case)  for  two  or  three  weeks,  until 
the  base  heals  over  and  then  plunge  them  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  as  this  will  greatly  assist  the 
action  of  rotting.  In  the  case  of  any  cuttings  of 
this  or  other  stove  plants  that  have  been  standing 
for  some  time  the  action  of  rooting  will  be  often 
hastened  by  taking  them  out  of  their  cutting  pots 
and  re-inserting  in  some  new  soil. 

Phloxes  from  seed. — It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  seeds  for  the  propagation  of  the 
various  late-flowered  kinds  of  Phlox,  for  where  large 
masses  exist  they  can  be  readily  increased  by 
division,  which  may  be  carried  out  to  almost  any 
extent,  while,  even  if  the  plant  is  small,  it  can  be 
protected  by  a  frame  in  the  spring,  and  will  thus 
yield  several  cuttings,  which  are  not  difficult  to 
strike  if  kept  close  until  rooted.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  great  interest  attached  to  raising  plants  from 
seed,  and  as  these  can  be  depended  upon  to  flower 
the  same  year  as  they  are  sown,  one  has  not  long  to 
wait  to  prove 'he  merits  of  his  plants.  The  seeds 
will  ripen  usually  about  the  early  half  of  Ootober, 
when  they  should  be  gathered,  and  after  being  laid 
out  to  dry,  stored  away  iu  a  safe  place  until  the  end 
of  February  or  the  early  part  of  March.  They 
should  then  be  sown  and  placed  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, when  the  seed  will  quickly  germinate,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
without  risk,  they  shonld  be  pricked  off  into  boxes 
or  pans  of  good  soil.  If  just  protected  by  a  cold 
frame  they  will  grow  away  freely,  and  need  potting 
off  before  very  long.  They  ought  nft  to  be  planted 
out  much  sooner  than  the  end  of  May,  so  in  pot- 
ticg  them  one  precaution  to  be  observed  is  not  to 
use  the  pots  too  small,  otherwise  they  will  get  full 
of  roots,  and  the  plants  starved  before  they  are 
planted.  If  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  be  chosen 
for  their  reception  they  will  grow  away  freely  and 
flower  profusely  the  first  season,  while,  as  a  rule, 
great  variety  will  be  found  amongst  them. 

Solan  UMS —The  beautiful  berriid  Solanums,  so 
much  grown  for  winter  decoration,  are  easy  enough 
to  obtain  either  from  seeds  or  cutticgs,  but  where 
small  bushy  plants  are  required  this  last  is  the  most 
suitable  method,  and  the  early  autunn  months  is  a 


very  good  time  to  carry  out  their  propagation  for 
the  next  season's  display,  as  cuttings  put  in  now 
will  not  take  very  long  to  strike,  and  they  may 
then  be  potted  off  and  wintered  on  a  shelf,  or  in  some 
similar  spot.  So  treated,  they  will  be  sturdy  little 
stuff  ready  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  on  the  re- 
turn of  spring,  and  when  frosts  are  over  they  can 
be  either  planted  out  or  potted  on.  Some  prefer 
one  mode  of  treatment  and  some  another,  but 
whichever  is  used  plants  struck  in  the  autumn  are 
far  more  likely  to  set  and  colour  their  fruits 
well  than  those  which  are  cot  propagated  till 
Sfrirg.  T- 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

OCTOBEK   23. 

The  last  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  this  society 
for  1888  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  en 
Tuesday.  The  principal  thirgs  shown  are  described 
below. 

First-clais  certificates  were  given  to  the  fcl- 
lowicg :  — 

Onoididm  Mantiki.— This  beautiful  Oncid  was 
shown  both  bv  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chel- 
sea, and  Mr.  E  Crock,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter, 
Button  Paik,  Brentwood,  and  of  the  two  that  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Crock  was  the  richer  in  colour.  It  is 
a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  0.  Korbesi  ard 
O.  Marshallianum..  and  from  the  character  of  the 
flower  tlis  would  be  correct.  It  has  a  strong  like- 
ness to  O.  Forbesi,  the  flowers  ha^ing  broad  sepals 
and  pstals,  rich  brown,  with  the  margin  irregularly 
blotched  with  the  same  colour,  and  the  extreme 
edge  greenish  yellow  ;  the  lip  is  yellow,  with  spot- 
tings  of  brown.  A  few  well-flowered  specimers 
would  be  welcome  just  now  in  the  Orchid  house. 

Cattleya  Haebisi.— An  exceptionally  distinct 
and  beautiful  addition  to  a  magnificent  genus.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Mendeli  and  C. 
Leopoldi,  and  a  resemblance  to  both  of  its  lovely 
parents  is  seen  in  the  flower.  The  broad  lip,  with 
its  side  lobes  rolled  over  the  column,  shows  the 
affiuity  to  C.  Leopoldi,  though  the  front  lobe  is 
wider,  and  has  taken  the  lustrous  colour  of  that  of 
C.  Mendeli.  It  is  of  the  deepest  purple,  this  run- 
ning into  the  throat,  where  there  is  a  pale  suffusion 
of  yellow  just  at  the  entratce.  The  side  lobis  are 
almost  white,  save  the  upturned  tips,  which  ate  of 
the  same  rich  colour  as  the  lip.  The  Mendeli 
character  is  seen  in  the  wavy,  self  rose-lilac- 
coloured,  narrow  sepals  and  broad  petals.  The 
plant  tore  one  b'oomot  a  size  intermediate  between 
that  of  C  Mendeli  and  C.  Leopoldi.  It  is  a  strorg 
grower,  and  has  deep  green  foliage.  From  Mr. 
Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Sc)Si  ccder,  The  Dell, 
Egham. 

Cattleya  Lambebhuest  Hybrid.— This  is  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  hybrid  that  has  ap- 
peared for  a  long  time.  It  has  for  one  of  its  parents 
the  citron- coloured  C.  citrina,  and  the  other  is  C  in- 
termedia. A  cross  between  two  such  Orchids  as  these 
ought  to  produce  a  beautiful  variety;  and  here  we 
have  a  charming  flower  that  has  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  C.  citrina  than  C  intermedia.  It  has,  to 
some  extent,  obtainsd  the  colour  of  C.  intermedia, 
as  there  is  not  a  traca  of  golden  yellow,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  lightly  touched  with  rose,  the  lip 
delicate  rose-lilac,  with  veins  that  run  into  the 
throat,  the  whole  thinly  margined  with  white. 
There  is  the  itrong  aromatic,  spicy  fragrance  of  C. 
citrina,  and  the  whole  flower  is  of  almost  exactly 
the  same  shape,  except  that  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  narrow,  the  lip  smaller,  and  the  whole  blocm 
less  waxy.  The  plant  was  of  uprigat  growth,  the 
spike  hearing  the  flowers  being  almost  as  pendent 
as  in  C.  citrina  itsslf.  A  more  beautiful  flower  still 
would  be  a  pure  white  hybrid  with  the  expression 
and  fragrance  of  C.  citrina.     From  Mr.  Billantine. 

Rhododendron  Yellow  Peefkctiox.  —  We 
have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  cross  than  this, 
which  is  between  R.  Teysmanni  and  Lord  Wolseley. 
It  is  of  an  indescribably  lovely  yellow  tint,  so  pure 
and  fresh  as  to  be  almost  transparent,  the  tube 
showing  the  deepest  shade.    The  truss  bore  several 
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flowers,  all  of  large  size  and  great  substance.  This 
greenhouse  Rhododendron  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  highly  prized  of  all.  From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Chrtsanthemum  Lincoln's  Inn. — This  Ja- 
panese variety  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Holmes, 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  and  Mr.  Owen, 
of  Maidenhead.  It  is  a  useful  October-flowering 
variety,  of  a  reddish  buff  colour,  with  golden  re- 
verse to  the  florets ;  the  bloom  being  rather  thin  at 
present,  but  this  fault  may  be  rectifled  by  cultivation. 
Chrtsanthemum  Maqicienne.— This  is  a  Ja- 
panese variety  that  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The 
flower  is  full,  broad,  solid,  and  of  excellent  propor- 
tions, showing  great  distinctness  from  other  early- 
blooming  kinds.  The  colour  is  rich  orange-bronze, 
the  reverse  of  the  petals  pale  gold.  From  Mr.  Owen. 
Chrysanthemum  Sunflower.— Three  splendid 
blooms  of  this  evidently  noble  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themum were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  the  flowers 
thoroughly  characteristic,  shaggy,  of  great  width, 
remarkably  full,  and  of  an  exceedingly  bright  self- 
yellow  colour,  the  brightest  we  know  of  its  class. 
This  is  vastly  superior  to  the  usual  run  of  new 
varieties.    Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Holmes. 

Chrysanthemum  Edwin  Molynbux.  —  No 
description  is  needed  of  this  splendid  Japanese 
variety,  as  it  has  been  described  before  in  The 
Garden.    From  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney. 

Chrysanthemum  Capucine,  from  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  and  Sons,  of  Chilwell,  Notts,  was  com- 
mended for  its  earliness  and  decorative  qualities. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  very  freely  pro- 
duced, and  of  a  rich  yellowish  bronze  colour.  It  is 
useful  for  the  oonserratory. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  had,  besides  the  plants  cer- 
tificated,   Rhododendron   Brunette,  a    greenhouse 
variety,  and  a  hybrid  between  R.  jivanicam  and  R. 
Princess  Frederica ;  the  flowers  have  each  of  them 
six  or  seven  segments,  the  colour  being  fine  buff 
Alocasia  Chantrieri,  the  foliage  deep  green,  with 
binds  ot  glaucous    colour;    and   C irysanthemum 
H.   A.   Gine,  a  Japanese    decorative  variety,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  soft  lilac  tint  and  of  very  neat 
shape.  AdiantumWrighti  came  from  Mr.  H.Wright, 
gardener    to    Mr.  J.  A.  Whittard,   Royal  Mount, 
Streatham  Hill.     It  is  very  beautif  al,  but  not  very 
distinct    from    A.   cuneatum,  and    much  like   A. 
Waltoni,  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society. 
A    well-grown    plant   of  Odontoglossnm    Insleayi 
spleadens.  a  Mexican  Orchid  of  great  beauty,  came 
from  Mr.  Bixter,  Hntton  Park;  it  might  be  more 
often  seen  than  it  is,  as  the  flowers  are  very  hand- 
some, the  colour  rich  brown,  except  the  lip,  which 
is  golden -yellow,  the  margin  blotched  with  reddish 
crimson.     Messrs.  Seegerand  Tropp,  The  Nurseries, 
Eist  Dalwich,  showed  Cypripedium  Seegerianum, 
a  cross  between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  Harrisianum ; 
the  flower  has  the  neatness  of  that  of  C.  Spiceri- 
anum, but  more  the  colour  of  C.  Harrisianum. 

Two  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  came  from  Mr. 
W.    Holmes,  the    best    varieties     comprising    M. 
Chretien,    a     reddish    crimson-coloured   Japanese 
flower,   the  better   known  Feu   de   Bengale,  0.  J. 
Qaintus,    blush  white,  and   Martinmas,  a  reflexed 
variety,  rose  in  colour,  the  centre  golden-yellow,  full, 
and  free.    Also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor  were 
Sabine,  a  yellow  Japanese  Anemone  variety,  the 
centre  | )  ellow,   the   ray  florets  pale  sulphur,  and 
Charles  Sonchet,   a  Japanese  reflexed  Chrysanthe- 
mum, the  colour  crimson-red,  with  the  reverse  of 
the  petals  golden-yellow.     Four  new  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums,  viz.,  Othello,  a  Japanese  flower  of 
a  gold-bronze  colour  ;  Charles  Delmis,  deep  crimson, 
gold  reverse  to  the  petals ;  Charlotte  de  Montcabrier, 
pale  lilac;     and    Mine.   Louise   Leroy,  white,  the 
florets  beautifully  frilled,  were   shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Pcirson  and  Sons,  The   Nurseries,  Chilwell, 
Notts.       Mr.   G.    Stevens,    of    Putney,    exhibited 
handsome   blooms   of    the  pure  white    Japanese- 
flowered    C.   Wagstaff,  a    variety  that    ought    to 
become   popular.      Several  kinds   of   Chrysanthe- 
mums also  came  frjm  Mr.  K,   Owen,  of  Maiden- 
head,  of  which   the   Japanese  Comte    Horaoe  de 
Choiseuil,  which  has   broad    petals,  white,   tinted 

with   rose,  was  one  of  the  best.    A  well-flowered 


spray  of  Lapageria  alba  was  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Jack- 
son, gardener  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Ralli,  Cleveland  House, 
Clapham  Park.  Flowers  of  the  beautiful  double 
white  Colchicum  and  a  smaU  white-flowered 
Primula,  believed  to  be  new,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge. 

Fruit  committee.— From  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Farn- 
borough  Grange,  Hants,  came  a  collection  of  fruit, 
comprising  admirable  samples  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  Plums ;  Marie  Louise, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  DoyennS  du  Cornice, 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  and  Duohesse  d'Angouleme 
Pears ;  and  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Pomona,  and 
Alfriston  Apples.  Mr.  Smith,  Mentmore,  Leighton 
Buzzird,  exhibited  Prune,  Worcestershire,  Shrop- 
shire or  Cheshire,  and  the  Farieigh  or  Crittenden 
Damsons.  Brilliantly  coloured  fruits  of  Duchess 
Favourite  Apple,  as  bright  as  those  of  Worcester 
Pearmain,  came  from  Captain  Ferry,  Shrublands, 
Hersham,  Walton-on-Thames.  Potatoes  came  from 
Mr.  A.  Selby,  Radcliffe-on-Trent,  Notts,  and  Mr.  W. 
EUington  ;  and  seedling  Grapes  from  Mr.  Smythe, 
The  Gardens,  Rising  Park,  York.  A  basket  of 
tubers  of  Staohys  tnberifera  came  from  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. 

Fruits  of  the  Tree  Tomato  (Cyphomandrabetacea) 
and  the  Snake  Gourd  (Trichosanthes  anguina)  came 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  former  are 
edible,  egg-shaped,  and  were  from  plants  grown  in 
a  warm  greenhouse.  The  fruit  of  the  Snake  Gourd 
measured  2^  feet,  of  snake-like  form,  and  rich 
orange  and  scarlet.  It  must  be  grovm  in  a  tropical 
house. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Oct.  24. 
There  was  a  most  interesting  committee  meeting 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  when  the  following    novelties    were 
certificated : — 

Sunflower.— This  beautiful  Japanese  variety 
wiU  be  found  fully  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting.  From  Mr. 
W.  Holmep. 

Sabine. — This  is  an  excellent  addition  to  a 
class  by  no  means  well  represented— the  Anemone 
Japanese.  It  is  in  the  style  of  Miss  Annie  Lowe, 
with  a  well-built  disc,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow, 
the  outer  florets  of  a  paler  shade.  From  Mr.  W. 
Holmes. 


one  of  White  Trevenna ;  the  flowers  are  white,  tinted 
vrith  pink,  and  of  true  Pompon  character ;  it  was 
commended,  and    its   earliness  is  a  point  in  its 
favour.    Mr.  W.  Piercy.  West  Road,  Forest  Hill, 
sent  a  plant  of  Sam   Henshaw,  a  seedling  froin 
Comte  de  Germiny,  and  having  outer  petals  of 
somewhat  the  same  style,  but  more  elegant ;  the 
colour  is  bright  cherry-rose,  the  reverse  of  the  petals 
silvery-grey.      It  is  exceptionally  early  and   free, 
and  was  commended  on  that  account.     Mr.  Doughty 
also  exhibited  a  variety  of  a  bright  cerise-rose  col- 
our.   A  variety  that  is  of  use  for  its  dwarfness, 
earliness,  and  freedom  of  blooming  is  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Woodcock,  an  incurved  flower  in  the  way  of  Mrs. 
Heale,  having  a  similar  petal ;  the  colour  is  white, 
with  the  lower  florets  tinged  with  a  pinky  hue.     It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Woodcock,  Sheffield.     From  Mr. 
G.  Stevens,  Putney,  came  Florence  Piercy,  a  flower 
that,  if  it  were  fuller  and  more  solid,  would  be  of 
great  value.    It  is  of  the  Japanese  class  and  pure 
white,  with  crumpled  florets.    The  variety  Lincoln's 
Inn,  described  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  was  commended.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  H.  A.  Gane,  a  flower 
very  similar  to  0.  J.  Qaintus,  and  of  a  soft  rose- 
lilac  ;  The  Moor,  a  reflexed  variety  with  fimbriated 
florets,  and  as  rich  in  colour  as  W.  Holmes ;  and 
Gladys  Spaulding,  a  Japanese  Anemone  that  ought 
to  be  seen  again.     It  has  a  magnificent  yellow  disc, 
but  fails  in  the  ray  florets,  which  are  of  rather 
a  weak  reddish-orange  colour,  irregular  and  thin ; 
it  should  not,  however,  be  discarded.      Two  well- 
developed  blooms  of  the    fairly    well-known  Ja- 
panese kind,  Fred.   Marrouch,  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Briscoe  Ironside ;  the  colour  of  the  ample  flower  is 
bright  yellow. 


Nelson.— This  belongs  to  the  same  section  as 
Sabine,  but  it  is  of  quite  a  different  colour,  and  on 
that  account  an  acquisition.  The  flower  at  present 
is  somewhat  ragged,  but  this  may  disappear  with 
cultivation.  There  are  excellent  guard  florets, 
which,  together  with  the  well-built  disc,  are  of  a  dull 
rose  colour.     From  Mr.  W.  Holmes. 

Violet  Tomlin.— This  is  an  incurved  variety 
that  has  the  fulness  and  excellent  shape  of  Princess 
of  Wales,  from  which  it  is  a  sport.  The  colour  is 
dull  rose,  and  several  shades  darker  than  in  the 
type.  From  Mr.  Doughty,  Angley  Park,  Cranbrook. 
Magiciennb.— This  will  be  found  described  in 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
From  Mr.  Owen,  oE  Maidenhead. 

H.  Shoesmith.— We  have  in  this  incurved  va- 
riety a  marked  addition.  It  is  a  sport  froin  the 
variety  Mr.  Buon  and  has  inherited  its  beautifully 
finished  form,  but  not  its  colour,  which  is  reddish 
orange.  From  Messrs.  Davis  and  Jones,  Camberwell. 
Stanstbad  Surprise.— This  is  a  seedling  of  the 
Japanese  class,  and  is  thoroughly  characteristic. 
The  flower  is  riuite  up  to  the  exhibition  standard, 
and  is  in  colour  ot  a  distinct  and  telling  cherry- 
rose,  the  reverse  of  the  florets  silvery  grey.  It  must 
be  commended  also  for  its  earliness.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Laiog  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill. 

Two  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  came  from  Mr. 
W.  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney, 
and  two  stands  from  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead, 
containing  flowers  of  Thomas  Stevens,  a  variety  ot 
the  Coquette  de  Castile  tjpe,  and  more  of  the  re- 
flexed character  than  the  true  Japmese;  the  col- 
our is  white,  tinged  with  pink.  Mr.  Owen  al»o 
showad  a  pretty  Pompon,  named  Maggie,  remii-ding 


National  Auricula  and  National  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  Societies.— The  annual  meeting  ot 
the  members  of  these  societies  took  place  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain  presiding.    The  balance  sheet  showed  a 
substantial  sum  in  hand  in  the  case  of  both  socie- 
ties  and  that  is  all  the  more  satisfactory,  as  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  made  no  contribution 
to  the  funds  during  1888.    Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Auricula  Society 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  F.  Whitbourn,  deceased ;  and 
Mr    T    E.  Hen  wood,  of  Reading,  was  appointed 
treasurer  in  the  place  of  Mr.  S.  Hibberd.   The  officers 
and  committees  of  the  two  societies  were  elected, 
some  additions  being  made  to  the  latter.     The 
matters  of  appointing  judges,  and  aUo  of  revising 
the  schedule  of  prizes,  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  will  meet  eariy  in  the  year       ihe 
Question  of  a  place  in  which  to  hold  the  exhibitions 
in  1889  was  considered ;  it  was  thought  by  some 
that  should  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  cany 
its  meetings  to  Chiswick.  the  shows  should  be  held 
there      Eventually  it  was  resolved  that  the  Rev. 
H.  h'  D'Ombrain  and  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  be  re- 
quested to  open  negotiations  with  the  directors  °f 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  in  reference  to  holding 
the  exhibitions  at  Sydenham. 

BirminEham  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association.-At  a  largely  attended  meeting 
of  this  society  held  at  the  Midland  Institute  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  16,  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  curator 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  occupying  the 
chair    G.  Barnes,  Orchid  grower  to  Mr.  C.  Witin. 
The   Uplands,  Selly  Oak,  read  a  very  mstructive 
naner  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Odontoglossum  and 
Miltonia.     In  building  a  house  for  the  purposes  of 
erowing  these  lovely  Orchids  he  specially  recom- 
mended the  choice  of  a  south  aspect,  with  plenty  of 
ton  and  bottom  ventilation  and  lights  that  can  be 
removed  in  the  Bumm.r  months.    Abundance  of 
nioine  is  another  essential  point  to  be  observed,  so 
that  the  temperature  can  be  maintained  in  severe 
weather  without  creating  that  dry,  choking  atmo- 
"phere  so  often  the  result  of  over-heated  pipes.    A 
lieht  shading  must  be  used  and  a  moist  atmosphere 
maintained  during  the  summer  months,  and  by  no 
meLns  a  dry  ore  in  the  winter.     In  wate.irg  care 
must  be  taken  rot  to  wet  the  joung  P^wths-jy^''^^ 
a  tittle  air  even  in  tl  e  severct  of  weather  shonld  he 
given      Fottirg  operations  he  recommended  to  be 
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done  at  the  end  of  the  snmmer  just  as  the  plants 
are  commencing  to  grow,  August  and  beginning  of 
September  being  the  most  suitable  time.  Avoid 
doing  it  on  hot,  dry  days,  rather  choosing  dull, 
moist  weather,  and  so  avoid  that  drying  of  the 
roots  which  so  often  proves  injurious  to  this  class 
of  plants.  Sphagnum  cut  about  2  inches  long  and 
good  sandy  peat  in  equal  proportions  is  the  best 
material  for  growing  this  class  of  Orchids  in.  In 
all  things  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
Odontoglots  a  little  variation  may  be  necessary 
according  to  the  varieties  to  be  dealt  with,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  which  can  be  best  obtained  by 
the  close  observation  of  the  cultivator.  A  brief 
discussion  followed  the  observations  of  the  speaker, 
being  mainly  in  support  of  Mr.  Barnes's  system  of 
cultivation.  On  this  occasion  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of 
their  seedling  Potatoes,  these  being  remarkable  for 
their  size,  shape,  and  smoothness,  and  what  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  the  majority  of  them  are 
said  to  be  disease-resisting.  The  seedling  varieties 
not  yet  in  commerce  were  very  fine  indeed,  and 
showed  what  can  be  done  by  the  careful  study  and 
observation  of  the  various  crosses. — J.  H. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK; 


Bouvardia  President  Cleveland  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  eclipse,  as  there  is  no  variety  that  can  rival  the 
intense  crimson  colour  of  the  comparatively  large 
flowers.  It  is  very  free  and  a  good  grower,  as  can  be 
feen  from  a  large  hatch  of  it  in  full  beauty  in  the 
Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Grevillea  Fosteri. — The  above-named  plant  has 
been  in  flower  here  for  the  past  month  in  the  open  air. 
The  lightly-coloured  cut  leaves  and  bright  heads  of 
flower  at  the  end  of  the  branches  make  it  most 
desirahle  for  planting  in  sheltered  situations. — W.  C, 
Fota,  Cork. 

Passiflora  Constance  Elliott  in  Ireland.— 
Enclosed  I  send  you  a  few  blossoms  of  the  white  hardy 
Passion  Flower  Constance  Elliott  from  an  open  wall, 
also  a  spray  showing  its  remarkable  freedom  of  flower. 
ing.  The  season  has,  so  far,  been  exceedingly  mild, 
one  cold  week  excepted.  We  have  had  only  one  very 
slight  touch  of  frost  as  yet,  though  a  mile  or  two 
inland  there  has  been  smart  frost.  Clematis  lanugi- 
riosi  pillida  is  full  of  flowers  and  buds,  and  C.  William 
Kennett  is  also  blooming  for  the  second  time. — Gkeen- 
wooii  PiM. 

Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegns  Pyracantha)  is  repre- 
fented  by  a  magnificent  specimen  on  a  wall  in  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick. 
It  is  a  mass  of  rich  scarlet  berries  that  glow  like 
fire  in  the  autumn  sun,  and  afford  rich  food  for 
the  birds.  To  prevent  their  depredations,  it  is 
covered  with  netting.  This  showy  climber  is  being 
much  used  for  covering  walls  on  suburban  villas, 
but  we  can  have  too  much  of  even  a  good  thing,  as 
already  it  is  becoming  monotonous.  Small  plants 
of  the  excellent  variety  0.  Laelandi  make  fine  sub- 
jects for  decoration,  and  are  sold  rather  largely  in 
the  markets. 

Plants  in  flower  in  Ely. — Lady  Alwyne 
Compton  sends  us  a  list  of  the  flowers  in  bloom  on 
Oct.  2-t  in  the  garden  of  The  Palace,  Ely,  where 
(though  in  the  middle  of  the  Fen  country)  there  has 
not  been  more  than  4°  of  frost.  Roses— Climbing 
Devoniensis,  La  France,  Macartney,  Ci^line  Fores- 
tier,  Homere,  Mme.  Caillot,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Annie  Wood,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Anna  AlexiefF,  John 
Hopper,  Captain  Christy,  atd  an  old  Rose  (name  not 
known)  which  flowers  in  clusters  till  late  in  autumn, 
and  which  resembles  Mme.  Falcot;  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum,  Eohinops  Ritro,  (Eiothera  bien- 
nis, Coreopsis  auriculata,  Harpalinm  rigidnm,  Rad- 
beckia  speciosa,  Aster  angulea  rubra  and  three 
others,  Linum  flavum,  Saponaria  offioinalis.  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  double  and  single  Helianthus,  Delphi- 
niums, Nepeta,  Galatella  acri?.  Rose  of  Sharon, 
Anemone  jiponica,  Potentillas,  Salvias  (olue  and 
scarlet),  Sunflowers,  Cornflowers,  Jasminum  revola- 
tuaa.  Phloxes  in  variety,  Helichrysums,  Gaillardias, 
Scabious,  Amaranthus,  Love-lies-bleeding,  French 
Marigolds,  Pyrethrums  (single  and  doobV),  Ana- 
gallif.  Ten-week  Stocks.  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette, 
doable  purpU  Senecio.  P<jntstemons,  Antirrhinums, 
Larkspurs,  Pansies,  Yijles,   Verbenas,  Auriculas,! 


Passion  Flowers,  Primroses,  Carnations,  Chrysan- 
themum segetam,  C.  Burridgei,  C.  Mme.  C.  Des- 
grange,  C.  Mme.  Dufoy,  C.  Luxemburg,  C.  Prt'cocite, 
Clematis  Jackmanni,  and  C.  Alexandrse. 

Novelty  seeking. — In  the  race  after  novelties 
among  annuals,  purity  of  strain  is  often  lost,  and 
more  harm  than  good  is  the  result.  I  have  been 
disappointed  this  year  in  two  or  three  instances, 
the  worst  being  with  seed  sown  as  Godetia  Lady 
Albemarle.  This  has  produced  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  bad-coloured,  washy  flowers,  instead  of 
the  clear,  satiny  rose  ones,  which  are  its  chief  at- 
traction, these  bad  colouiel  flowers  spoiling  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  good  groups. — J.  C.  T. 

Lavateras. — The  note  by  "M."  (p.  339)  on 
Lavatera  rosea  and  alba  should  bring  these  useful 
subjects  into  more  favour.  ITsually  they  are  only 
found  in  cottage  gardens,  and  in  such  gardens  in 
this  neighbourhood  they  have  been  very  fine  this 
year,  especially  where  allowed  to  grow  into  good 
masses,  making  a  striking  contrast  to  a  thinly 
planted  long  row  of  them  which  I  saw  not  long  ago 
in  a  garden  of  some  pretensions.  Probably  a  worse 
form  of  planting  them  than  this  last  could  not  have 
been  devised.— John  C.  Tallack,  Lirermere. 

Ivy  on  walls. — The  note  in  The  Garden  of 
the  22nd  ult.  refers  to  stone  buildings ;  but  Ivy  is 
not  hurtful  to  woodwork,  unless  it  sends  its  shoots 
between  the  wood  and  the  stones  or  bricks,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  then  it  loosens  them  from  their 
proper  position.  On  no  account  tamper  with  your 
Silver  Ivy,  but  let  it  grow  up  the  bav  window.  It 
will  not  rot  the  wood,  but  keep  it  dry,  and  "dry 
rot "  is  only  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  damp. 
Silver  variegated  Ivy  is  none  too  common,  nor  are 
Ivies  of  any  kind — E.  C. 

Effects  of  the  past  season. — The  influence  of 
weather  on  the  flavour  of  fruit  has  been  strongly 
marked  in  the  last  two  seasons.  Apples  especially 
show  a  great  difference.  The  old  scarlet  Pearmain 
was  so  good  last  year  as  to  make  one  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  classifying  it  as  second  rate  in  quality, 
which  is  the  usual  catalogue  description  of  it;  but 
this  year  it  is  very  inferior.  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay 
Plum,  grown  on  a  south  wall,  is  also  very  deficient 
in  flavour,  while  on  a  north  wall  it  is  quite  useless. 
Many  other  instances  of  the  bad  effect  of  the  sun- 
less season  on  fruit  might  be  given.  Pansies, 
Violas,  Marguerites,  robust  varieties  of  Pentstemon, 
Veronicas  of  the  herbaceous  section,  scarlet  Lobelias, 
Lavateras,  Sweet  Peas,  Marigolds,  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies  seem  to  have  been  well  suited  by  the  cool, 
dripping  season  we  have  gone  through.  Roses,  too, 
have  made  excellent  wood,  giving  good  promise  for 
next  year  if  the  vrinter  is  kind.  Pampas  Grass  is 
very  late,  and  is  only  now  (Oct.  18)  opening  its  first 
plumes.  Unless  we  have  very  fine  weather  the 
majority  of  the  feathers  will  not  come  to  perfection. 
I  have  also  been  much  struck  with  the  smallness  of 
the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  Beech  especially  this 
year.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  all  the  trees  seem  affected  in  the  same 
way,  though  the  wood  is  fairly  strong  and  the  buds 
plump.  Evergreens,  however,  have  made  their 
normalgrowth. — John  C. Tallack,  Lirermere  Park 


Hybrid  Cosmos.^I  enclose  three  blooms  of  a 
hybrid  Cosmos.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  com- 
monly grown  or  not  in  this  country,  but  surely  they 
deserve  it.  I  procured  the  seed  from  America  two 
years  ago.  Last  year  I  tried  them  out  of  doors,  but 
as  we  alwajs  suffer  here  from  sharp  and  early 
frosts,  they  were  cut  too  severely  to  flower.al though 
they  lived  till  November.  This  year  I  sowed  a  few 
seeds  I  had  left,  and  raised  four  plants.  These, 
when  suflioiently  strong,  I  moved  to  a  cold  frame, 
and  grew  on  together  with  Chrysanthemums  all  the 
summer,  moving  them  into  the  house  at  the  fame 
time.  Now  they  stand  about  I  feet  high  in  !i  inch 
pots.  Two  of  them  have  a  stiffer  habit,  but  the 
white  one  is  very  graceful,  and  is  covered  with 
150  to  200  buds  and  blossoms.  The  others  have  not 
yet  opened  their  flowers,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
buds.  Coming  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  flower- 
ing in  a  greenho\ne,  they  are  both  pretty  and  useful. 
I  should  say  eminently  so  for  growers  of  cut  bloom 
for  the  market,  as  their  own  foliage  is  so  finely  cat, 


as  well  as  the  fiowers  being  pretty.  They  would 
also  be  a  variety  at  Chrysanthemum  shows,  forming 
as  they  do  a  natural  bush. — W.  Shielby,  Southmick 
Parsonage^  Ftirehani, 

*^*  An  exceedingly  bea\itiful  pure  white,  slightly 
fragrant  flower,  with  the  shape  somewhat  of  that  of 
a  white  Anemone.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  have  such  a  plant  become  common,  as  much  for 
its  intrinsic  beauty  as  for  its  period  of  blooming. — 
Ed. 

Death  of  Mr.  'Williara  H.  Crawford  — 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of 
this  noted  amateur  horticulturist,  who  died  in  his 
chair  at  Lakelands,  Co.  Cork,  on  the  isth  inst ,  of 
heart  disease,  at  76  years  of  age.  Born  to  enormous 
wealth,  he  was  a  philanthropist  of  noble  views  and 
wide  reaching  aims,  his  main  desire  being  to  create 
and  improve  the  institutions  which  now  grace  his 
native  city.  The  Cathedral  and  the  Queen's  College 
owe  largely  to  his  bounty,  while  he  may  be  said  to 
have  created  the  School  of  Art,  at  a  cost  of  over 
£20,000  ;  and  he  may  also  be  said  to  have  created 
the  Botanic  Gardens  attached  to  the  University. 
The  gardens  at  Lakelands  are  deservedly  noted  for 
the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  they  contain  from  all  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  globe.  Here  the  splendid  Mag- 
nolia Campbelli  has  borne  its  blossoms  in  the  open 
air,  and,  turn  where  one  may  in  the  beautiful 
grounds,  rarities  of  all  kinds  meet  the  eje.  His 
Orchids  were  of  the  finest,  and  his  collection  of 
Browneas,  &fl., unsurpassed  in  any  private  collection, 
while  some  of  his  specimens  were  unifiue.  Beside 
the  entrance  to  the  house  were  two  enormous  plants 
of  Philesia  buxifolia  in  tubs,  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  them,  while  every  wall  was  covered  with 
rare  exotics  and  every  nook  and  corner  sheltered  a 
rare  plant,  or  shrub  or  tree.  Dignified  and  retiring 
in  maimer  and  never  married,  Mr.  Crawford  seemed 
to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  his  much-loved  "  city  on 
the  sea."  Personally,  he  was  of  an  ascetic  tempera- 
ment, but  unsparing  of  expense  when  a  good  cause, 
charity,  plants,  books,  or  pictures  were  concerned. 
He  was  a  noble  Irish  gentle  1 1 1  an,  whoE  e  loss  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  replace,  and  whose  memory  will  long  be 
evergreen. — F.  W.  B. 

Death  of  Mr.  'W.  Court. — 1  have  been  requested 
by  some  of  the  trade  in  this  country  to  express  our 
regrets  at  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Couit.  I  have  done 
so  in  the  few  enclosed  lines,  which  might  be  much 
extended.  It  is  with  much  regret  we  heard  of  the 
sudden  death  of  this  gentleman,  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  I  express  the  feelings  of  the  trade  in 
general  in  this  country  when  I  mention  that  no  one  was 
more  generally  liked  and  respected ;  and  although  he 
first  made  a  business  tour  in  this  country  but  a  few 
years  ago,  a  stranger  to  most  of  us  even  by  name, 
he  had  secured  many  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
States.  Bat  although  he  will  be  missed  and  his 
death  regretted  by  hundreds  of  his  friends  in  this 
country,  his  greatest  loss  will  be  to  his  children  and 
his  employers.  Messrs.  Veitch  have  lost  a  most 
faithful  servant.  I  know  personally  that  at  all 
times  his  thoughts  and  actions  were  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  employers'  interests.  It  may  be  said 
he  was  a  "good  and  faithful  servant." — JAS.  Taplin,. 
3Iaijirood,  X.J, 

Death  of  Mrs.  Eyre  Crabbe. — This  amiable 
lady,  so  well  known  in  gardening  circles  as  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  promoters  of  the  hardy  culture  of 
the  Camellia,  expired  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  the 
12ch  inst.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  77  years.  Those 
who  have  visited  Glen  Eyre,  Southampton,  the  de- 
lightful residence  of  Mrs.  Crabbe,  will  not  have 
faUed  to  remember  with  pleasure  the  greatbeiiuty  of 
the  gardens,  the  absence  of  all  formality  in  style, 
with  such  luxuriant  results  in  tree  and  shrub 
growth,  and,  not  least,  the  truly  wonderful  Camellias, 
which  thrive  at  Glen  Eyre  like  common  Laurels. 
Mrs.  Crabbe  was  one  of  the  leading  horticulturists 
of  Sjuth  Hants  fifty  years  ago,  and  even  then  had 
a  knowledge  of  plants  far  beyond  that  possessed  by 
others  of  her  sex.  She  was  then  also  a  warm  patron 
of  the  old  Horticultural  Society  and  a  most  suc- 
cessful grower  of  plants.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  gardener 
at  Glen  Eyre,  has  oeen  Mrs.  Crabbe'o  faithful  servant 
and  friend  for  fully  thirty  jeirs. 
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WOODS    &    FORESTS. 

THE  SILVER  FIR. 

(PICEA  PECTINATA.) 

This  tree  has  never  been  planted  in  this  country 
to  the  extent  which  its  merits  deserve,  and  this 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  fact  that 
young  plants  and  small  trees  of  it  are  so  liable 
to  be  cut  down  by  spring  frosts  as  to  render  it 
unsuitable  for  hill  planting  on  exposed  situa- 
tions, where  the  Larch,  Spruce,  and  Scotch  Fir 
thrive  admirably.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
best  trees  for  filling  up  gaps  in  plantations 
where  the  soil  is  suitable,  as  the  shelter  which 
the  established  trees  afford  proves  conducive  to 
its  growth  and  healthy  development  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  A  great  many  coniferous 
trees  when  used  for  this  purpose  soon  get  drawn 
up  into  tall  bare  lanky  poles  through  confine- 
ment, thus  rendering  them  of  little  use  for 
shelter,  covert,  or  utility  of  any  kicd  ;  but  the 
Silver  Fir,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  retains 
its  side  branches,  which  make  the  best  of  covert, 
but  likewise  brings  up  its  thickness  of  stem  in 
proportion  to  its  height  in  a  uniform  manner, 
and  when  fully  developed  may  be  seen  towering 
above  all  its  associates  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  plantation.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  although  the  tree  is  rather  tender  in  early 
life,  yet  when  thoroughly  established  it  is  proof 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  is 
a  point  of  much  importance  in  its  favour.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  and  believed  by  some 
that  tender  trees  when  grown  from  home-saved 
seed  in  this  country,  gradually  get  naturalised 
and  become  quite  hardy  ;  this,  however,  is 
doubtful,  and,  as  far  as  the  Silver  Fir  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  correct,  as  I  have  grown  trees 
raised  from  foreign  as  well  as  home-saved  seed 
side  by  side,  and  found  both  cut  down  by  late 
spring  frosts  in  the  same  way,  and  not  only  in 
the  seed-bed,  but  likewise  after  being  planted 
out  in  the  forest. 

When  the  Silver  Fir  is,  however,  thoroughly 
established  it  makes  rapid  progress,  and  when 
planted  in  mixed  plantations  on  suitable  soil  by 
the  time  it  attains  some  sixty  years  or  eighty 
years  of  age  I  have  often  found  it  to  contain 
double  the  cubic  contents  of  the  Larch,  Scotch, 
and  Spruce  Firs  of  the  same  age  and  in  the  same 
plantation.  As  the  wo<id  brings  equally  as 
giiod  a  price  as  that  of  the  two  last  named 
species,  this  surely  ought  to  be  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  the  extension  of  its  culture  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its 
succes?.  In  order  to  check  tlie  growth  of  the 
side  branches  and  render  the  stems  clean  and 
free  of  knots  the  Silver  Fir  should  be  grown 
rather  thickly,  and  may  be  planted  about  8  feet 
apart,  with  a  Larch  between  each  pair  of  plants. 
When  the  trees  become  too  crowded  the  Larch 
should  be  cut  out  and  thus  leave  the  Silver  Fir 
as  tlie  permanent  crop.  As  the  Larch  can  be 
turned  to  good  account  at  all  stages  of  its  growth 
I  have  found  it  give  an  earlier  and  more  profit- 
able return  when  used  as  a  nurse  than  any 
other  Conifer.  When  planting  the  Silver  Fir  it 
is  best  to  use  gcnd  sturdy  plants  not  less  than 
12  inches  high  and  which  have  been  well  pre- 
pared during  their  nursery  career,  and  in  order 
to  give  them  a  good  start  they  had  better  be 
planted  in  jilts.  Poor  hard  ground  is  unsuit- 
able for  this  tree,  as  it  never  at'ains  a  profit- 
able siza  on  such,  and  besides  is  apt  to  contract 
disease.  The  Larch  may  be  planted  with  perfect 
fcuccess  by  the  crof-s  notch  syttem,  and  in 
choosing  the  jilants  let  them  not  be  less  than 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  hiijh  and  free  of  scale 
and  the  coccus  insect.  The  Silver  Fir  has  been 
recommended  by  some  writers  to  be  planted  upon 


almost  all  classes  of  soils  as  a  profitable  tree, 
but  planters  had  better  take  care  and  not  be  led 
astray  by  such  advice,  for  although  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  fastidious  in  its  choice  of  soil,  yet  to 
grow  the  tree  to  anything  like  perfection  for 
profit,  it  should  be  planted  on  deep  rich  soil  of 
a  cool,  moist  character ;  and  I  have  seen  some 
fine  large  trees  upon  ground  of  a  mossy  texture 
resting  upon  a  cool  clay  bottom.  It,  however, 
thrives  and  attains  a  large  size  on  soil  of  a  very 
opposite  character  ;  and  at  Killymoon  Castle, 
CO.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  I  have  measured  some  trees 
growing  on  a  soft  rich  clay  soil  resting  upon 
limestone,  and  found  them  to  girth  upwards  of 
14  feet  about  1  yard  from  the  ground,  and  with 
a  uniform  stem,  I  should  say,  of  about  100  feet 
high.  This  class  of  soil,  however,  produces 
hard  wooded  and  other  species  of  trees  of  an 
enormous  size.  Many  years  ago,  when  planting 
the  grounds  and  new  approach  to  Balmoral 
Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  I  used  a  limited  number 
of  Silver  Fir  trees  on  a  loose  embankment,  thrown 
up  to  form  the  roadway  between  the  north  end 
of  the  new  bridge  and  the  road  at  Crathie,  and 
although  the  material  which  formed  the  embank- 
ment was  loose,  and  perhaps  some  20  feet  in 
depth,  yet  it  proved  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of 
the  Silver  Fir ;  but  as  other  trees,  mixed  with  that 
species  planted  at  the  same  time,  were  all  that 
could  be  desired,  perhaps  climate  had  something 
to  do  in  promoting  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
Silver  Fir.  At  all  events,  I  inspected  these  trees 
some  few  years  ago,  and  although  they  had  at- 
tained a  fair  size,  yet  every  tree  waj  affected  with 
the  coccus  insect  (Adelges  picea),  thus  conclu- 
sively proving  that  the  tree  is  unsuitable  for  all 
soils  and  climates.  J.  B.  Webster. 


Larch  seed. — In  Thb  Gabdkn  of  October  I'.i 
(p.  .356)  I  see  a  letter  from  J  Farquharson  on  the 
subject  of  Larch  seed.  Might  I  suggest  that  in- 
stead of  depending  on  seed  from  this  country, 
where  on  account  of  the  climate  it  is  apt  not  to  be 
properly  ripened,  the  seed  should  be  procured  from 
the  native  country  of  the  L^rch,  the  Alps.  I  have 
for  the  last  two  yeirs  got  seed  from  a  firm  in  the 
Engadine,  who  take  special  care  in  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  their  seeds,  and  with  which  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  crop  this  year  is 
especially  good,  and  my  gardener  says  he  thinks 
none  of  the  seeds  have  missed.  1  have  also  had 
very  good  seed  of  Spruce  and  Silver  Firs  from  the 
fame  firm.  I  enclose  some  samples  of  their  Larch 
and  Spruce  seeds — HUGH  Hamilton,  P'nimore, 
Diiljnrrocli,  Ai/rshire. 

*,*  In  reference  to  the  above  packets  of  seed, 
they  are  both  fair  samples,  but  that  of  the  Spruce  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Larch.  The  crop  of 
Larch  seed  in  this  country  ought  to  be  very  fine 
this  season,  a?  the  trees  bloomed  very  freely  and 
seemed  to  have  set  well. — Ed. 

The  bnnual  ring^  in  trees. — In  the  course  of 
his  la>t  report,  the  chief  of  the  forestry  section  of 
the  Agiicultnral  Department  of  the  United  States, 
referrirg  to  the  annual  rings  in  trees,  asserts  that 
ttese  exitt  as  such  in  all  timber  grown  in  the 
temperate  zone.  Thtir  structure  is  so  different  in 
different  groups  of  timber  that  from  their  appearance 
alone  the  qaali'y  of  the  timber  may  be  judged  to 
some  extent.  For  this  purpose  the  absolute  width 
of  the  liogs,  the  regularity  in  width  from  j  ear  to 
year,  and  the  proportion  of  spring  wood  to  antnmn 
wood  must  be  taken  into  account.  Spring  wood  is 
characterised  by  less  substantial  eUments.  the 
vessels  of  thin-walled  cells  being  in  greater  abund- 
atce,  while  autumn  wood  is  formed  of  cells  with 
thicker  walls  which  appear  darker  in  colour.  In 
Conifers  and  deciducui  trees  the  annual  rirgs  are 
very  distinct,  while  in  trees  l.ke  the  Birch,  Linden, 
and  Maple,  the  distinction  is  not  so  marked,  because 
the  vessels  are  more  evenly  distiibuttd.  Some- 
times the  gradual  change  in  appearance  of  the 
annual  ring  from  spring  to  autumn  wood,  which  is 
due  to  the  diPterecce  in  its  component  elements,  is 
interrupted  in  such  a  manner  that  ^  mere  or  less 


pronounced  layer  of  autumn  wood  can  apparently 
be  recognised,  which  again  gradually  chariges  to 
spring  or  summer  wood,  and  then  finishes  with  the 
regular  autumn  wood.  This  irregularity  may  occur 
even  more  than  once  in  the  same  ring,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  notion  that  the  annual  rings  are  not  a 
true  indication  of  age  ;  but  the  double  or  counter- 
feit rings  can  be  distinguished  by  a  practised  eye 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  These  irregu- 
larities are  due  to  some  interruptions  of  the  functions 
of  the  tree  caused  by  defoliation,  extreme  climatic 
condition,  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The 
breadth  of  the  ring  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
period  of  vegetation.  When  the  soil  is  deep  and 
rich,  and  light  has  much  itilaence  on  the  tree,  the 
rings  will  be  broader.  The  amount  of  light  and 
the  consequent  development  of  foliage  are  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  factors  in  wood  formation,  and 
it  is  upon  the  proper  use  of  these  that  the  forester 
depends  for  his  means  of  regulating  the  develop- 
ment and  quantity  of  his  crop. 

A  Portuguese  Pine  forest.— The  road  north- 
ward from  Leoa  lies  through  the  vast  Pine  woods 
which  form  so  broad  a  zone  along  the  Portuguese 
seaboard.  The  Pine  of  I'ortugal  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
fast-growing  Pinus  maritima,  very  like  our  own 
Scotch  Fir,  and  quite  as  ugly  a  tree  when  young. 
In  some  places  the  more  picturesque  Stone  Pine  is 
found,  but  it  is  of  slower  growth,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greater  value  of  its  timber  and  the  use  as 
food  of  its  Filbert-like  cone  kernels,  it  is  little  culti- 
vated. The  commoner  Pine  grows  rapidly  in  poor 
soil,  and  fine  trees  are  often  seen  with  their  roots 
in  mere  sand.  The  Pine  forest  is  In  general  mono- 
tonous and  unpicturesque,  for  the  trees  are  always 
cat  before  they  reach  the  dignity  of  "two-ton 
timber,"  and  the  side  branches  are  lopped  year  after 
year  to  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  tree  top.  The 
traveller  passes  league  after  league  of  straight- 
stemmed  Pines,  and  wearies  for  the  sight  of  a  green 
field  or  vineyard.  The  Pine  forest,  too,  as  in  other 
countries,  is  silent  and  deserted;  blackbirds,  jays, 
and  magpies  are  the  only  birds  commonly  seen  or 
heard.  Now  and  then  a  wood  owl  flits  out  of  the 
shadow  of  an  ivied  tree,  and  the  occasional  tap  of  a 
woodpecker's  beak,  or  his  sudden  laugh-like  cry,  are 
sounds  that  a  traveller  feels  to  be  a  relief  to  the 
stillness.  Human  beings  are  rarely  encountered, 
though  the  forest  maintains  its  own  peculiar  popu- 
lation. Where  the  trees  are  rooted  in  anything  but 
blowing  sand,  Gorse  grows,  and  the  cutting  of  it 
once  in  every  three  years  affords  some  profit.  Gorse 
in  Portuguese  farm  economy  is  of  great  value,  being 
used  for  the  bidding  of  horned  cattle,  while  the 
whole  of  the  straw  of  the  farm  is  used  for  their 
food— a  system  that  has  many  obvious  advantages, 
and  others  that  are  not  so  obviou=.  Every  now  and 
then,  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  a  party  of  char- 
coal-burners is  met  with,  or  of  sawyers  and  carpen- 
ters, who  encamp  in  the  woods,  fell  and  saw  upthe 
Pines,  and  make  the  boards  upon  the  spot  into 
doors,  windows,  and  boxes,  that  are  carried  long 
distances  for  sale.  If  the  forest  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  the  fallen  needles  and  cones  are 
collected  by  women  and  children  and  carried  in  nets 
on  donkey-back  for  sale  as  fuel. 

Abies  bracteata.— This  very  ornamental  and 
quiek-grnwinET  tree  is  now  bearing  numerous  cones 
which  differ  from  all  others  cf  the  Pine  tribe  that  I 
kuow,  being  furnished  with  long  bracts,  from  which  it 
gats  its  speoific  name.  It  should  be  in  everv  pinetum 
where  ornamental  tree.'!  flre  valued. — W.  0.,  Fota,  Cork. 


"  The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— rAw  journal  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserred,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is   6d. ;  post  free,  \s.  9d. 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.  —  TAm 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  prtmous  to  the  issui  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  hd.  :  post  free,  7td. 

*' Hardy  Flowers." — Oivmt/  descriptions  of  upwards  if 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamento.l  svecies,  laith  directions 
for  their  arranifemenl,  culture,  ikc.  Fourth  and  Popuiar 
Edi'im,  Is.  .■  post  free,  is.  3d  

•'  The  Garden  Annual  and  Dlr  ctory  for  1889 
will  contain  a  Complete  Lift  of  Genilmen's  Seats,  their 
Nanus  and  Gardeners :  List  of  the  Nursery  Trade,  with  a  new 
list  of  the  American  Trade.  All  changes  of  address,  icith  appli- 
cations for  advertising  spaces,  to  be  sent  ot  once  to  the  Editor  of 
the  "  Qarden  Annual,"  Mr.  James  Flood,  37,  S  ulhamptm  Street, 
Strand,  London. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  ; 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 


HARDY  PERENNIALS  FOR  POTS. 

The  cultivation  of  hardy  perennials  in  pots  is  only 
a  natural  outcome  of  the  great  advance  in  popu- 
lar favour  of  this  class  of  plants.  Bach  season 
brings  some  old  favourites  more  prominently 
under  notice,  as  they  receive  some  special  treat- 
ment or  are  assigned  some  more  conspicuous 
position  in  the  garden.  Their  adaptability  for 
pot  culture  is  being  recognised,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  be  extended  by  gardeners,  upon 
whom  the  demand  for  plants  and  flowers  for  all 
purposes  is  ever  increasing.  There  is  also  a  grow- 
ing taste  amongst  the  owners  of  gardens,  ladies 
in  particular,  for  a  mora  natural  arrangement 
of  plants  and  flowers  in  the  house  and  con- 
servatory, as  well  as  in  the  garden,  and  hardy 
perennials  lend  themselves  equally  as  well  to 
these  arrangements  as  they  do  in  the  garden 
and  shrubbery  borders.  There  are  certainly 
many  things  classed  as  hardy  perennials  which 
are  now  grown  extensively  in  puts.  I  refer  to 
the  large  famUy  of  Lilies,  Irises,  also  Primulas, 
Christmas  Roses,  and  many  choice  alpines,  but 
those  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  at  the 
present  time  are  regular  occupants  of  the  her- 
baceous border,  but  which,  possessing  some  dis- 
tinctive or  striking  characteristic,  seem  to  merit 
extended  culture  in  various  ways.  Most  of 
them  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  until  wanted 
for  gentle  forcing.  Others  again  simply  need 
the  protection  of  a  glass  covering  to  guard  them 
from  early  frosts  and  cold,  damp  weather  when 
iu  bloom. 

One  of  the  best  plants  for  the  above  purpose 
is  the  Day  Lily  (llemerocallis  flava).  This 
plant  is  easily  increased  either  by  seed  or 
division,  and  a  stock  of  plants  suitable  for 
forcing  can  soon  be  raised ;  its  elegant,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  are  always  prized,  whilst  used 
as  a  conservatory  plant  the  green  graasy  foli- 
age renders  it  ornamental.  During  the  sum- 
mer it  succeeds  best  planted  out,  lifting  it 
again  as  the  foliage  ripens.  Doronicum  Harpur 
Crewe  and  D.  caucasicum  flower  very  freely  with 
gentle  forcing.  Many  people  do  not  recognise 
the  Doronicum  flowering  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  express  surprise,  not  without  disappoint- 
ment in  some  instances,  at  being  informed  it  is 
a  common  hardy  plant.  Its  large  starry,  yellow 
flowers  are  bright  and  striking,  and  last  a  long 
time  when  cut  and  placed  in  glasses.  Strong 
clumps  divided  now  and  potted  can  be  had  in 
flower  in  a  few  months'  time. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  is  a  well-known  plant 
for  growing  in  pots,  but  there  are  others  of  this 
genus  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  conservatory, 
amongst  the  best  being  C  persicifolia  alba  and 
p.  alba  plena.  These,  if  grown  well,  form 
strong  single  crowns,  produce  fine  heads  of 
bloom  and  are  very  eflective,  lasting  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  Suitable  plants  for  this  purpose  can 
be  obtained  now  by  dividing  established  clumps 
and  selecting  the  strongest  pieces,  which  should 
be  potted  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  when  they 
will  make  a  little  growth  through  the  winter, 
after  which  they  will  be  ready  for  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  flower.  Single  crowns  can  be 
placed  in  6-inch  pots,  or  three  may  be  put  to- 
gether into  those  of  a  larger  size.     Forcing  is 


not  advisable,  but  grown  in  a  cool  house  fine 
plants  are  produced. 

Perennial  Phloxes,  if  treated  liberally  in  the 
matter  of  stimulants,  make  very  fine  specimens 
when  cultivated  in  pots.  Few  plants  pay  better 
for  a  rich  diet  than  Phlox  paniculata.  Small 
plants  with  single  stems  and  well-developed 
heads  of  bloom  are  beautiful,  but  large  speci- 
mens, with  from  some  sixteen  to  twenty  shoots, 
are  really  grand  objects.  They  can,  moreover, 
be  grown  with  less  care  and  attention  than  are 
bestowed  on  a  specimen  Geranium  or  Fuchsia, 
no  training  being  required  beyond  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  shoots  from  crowding  each 
other. 

The  Flame  Flower  when  grown  in  pots  is  very 
useful  for  placing  in  entrance  halls,  corridors, 
and  such-like  positions,  and  a  good  companion 
for  it  is  Galtonia  candicans.  This  plant  is 
most  ett'ective  when  a  good  number  of  spikes 
rise  together,  because  the  flowers  being  rather 
thinly  disposed  on  the  stems,  their  beauty  is 
not  seen  to  such  advantage  if  the  spikes  stand 
out  singly  as  when  they  are  close  together  in  a 
mass. 

Dicentra  spectabilis  and  Solomon's  Seal  are 
two  plants  commonly  used  for  forcing,  and  well 
meriting  more  extensive  culture  in  this  way. 
The  long  arching  stems  of  the  latter  plant  are 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Strong  crowns  of  both 
these  plants  if  potted  at  the  present  time  will 
soon  be  ready  for  forcing.  'The  small  pieces 
should  be  planted  in  rows  to  be  grown  on  for 
another  year. 

Funkia  grandiflora  is  a  hardy  plant,  as  far  as 
the  roots  are  concerned,  but  growing  in  the 
open  border  it  does  not  often  attain  perfection, 
early  frosts  generally  catching  the  flower- spikes 
before  t  hey  h  ave  had  time  to  expand.  B  ut  grown 
in  pots  it  forms  a  handsome  plant,  as  the  foliage 
is  ornamental  and  the  spikes  of  pure  white 
deliciously  scented  flowers  are  very  beautiful. 

Senecio  pulcher  is  another  plant  requiring  a 
hot  summer  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Last 
season  it  was  very  good,  but  the  flowers  have 
not  expanded  freely  this  year.  It  is,  how- 
ever, such  a  distinct  and  striking  plant  under 
glass  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  it  is  well 
worth  growing  in  quantity  in  pots,  as  it  can  be 
flowered  better  in  this  way  than  it  can  outside, 
except  in  a  very  favourable  season.  Equally 
beautiful  for  the  same  purpose  is  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis.  This  is  a  much  more  hardy  subject, 
some  large  plants  of  it  in  fall  bloom  having 
stood  8°  of  frost  with  us  this  year  unharmed. 
They  were,  however,  too  beautiful  to  trust  out- 
side any  longer,  as  wet  and  wind  would  be  more 
likely  to  injure  the  blooms  than  frost,  so  they 
were  lifted  with  good  balls  and  placed  in  pots 
without  receiving  any  apparent  check.  This 
old  plant  used  to  be  more  frequently  met  with 
in  the  greenhouse  than  it  is  now,  but  other 
plants,  namely,  Begonias,  Primulas,  &c.,  have 
increased  so  rapidly  in  favour  that  many  old 
and  valuable  things  have  been  lost  or  for- 
gotten. 

There  are  many  other  hardy  plants  besides 
the  above  which  would  .well  repay  the  extra 
attention  bestowed  upon  them  when  grown 
wholly  or  partially  in  pots,  so  that  their  season 
might  be  prolonged  either  by  forcing  them  a 
little  or  protecting  them  in  the  autumn. 
HiHiUip.  A.   Barker. 


lees  long,  acoordlDg  to  the  strength  of  the  stool,  are 
then  starting  away  from  the  crown.  When  these 
new  roots  grasp  the  soil  the  safety  of  the  plant  is 
assured,  and  this  they  will  do  In  a  week  if  the 
transplanting  is  careftUly  done.  The  flow  of  sap  is 
still  going  on,  so  that  the  cuts  made  in  dividing 
become  healed  up  before  winter  sets  in.  I  moved 
some  plants  myself  at  the  beginniDg  of  October, 
and  was  struck  with  the  activity  of  the  roots.  By 
this  time  they  have  taken  good  hold  of  the  gronnd, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  swelling  up  of  the  flowering 
crowns.  I  feel  confident  that  Christmas  Roses 
would  experience  no  material  check  it  they  were 
transplanted  at  the  above-mentioned  period.  It  is 
the  waiting  for  them  to  flower  before  moving  that 
checks  them  for  a  year  or  so.  Hot  weather  sets  in 
before  they  are  established  and  they  cannot  then 
make  a  good  strong  growth. — J.  C.  B. 


Transplanting  Christmas  Roses. — One  of 
our  largest  trade  growers  makes  a  practice  of 
moving  and  dividing  his  Christmas  Roses  in  Octo- 
ber. That  he  has  good  reason  for  the  practice  may 
be  easily  ascertained  by  taking  np  a  plant  at  that  time 
of  the  year.     It  will  be  seen  that  new  roots  more  or 


NEW  YELLOW  GROUND  CARNATIONS. 
Out  of  the  large  number  of  seedling  yellow-ground 
Carnations  Mr.  Dodwell  has  bloomed  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  he  is  this  season  able  to 
offer  twenty-nine  varieties,  and,  despairing  of  find- 
ing appropriate  names  for  them,  they  are  offered 
under  number.    All  these  have  primrose,  yellow, 
or  apricot  grounds,  and  they  are  flamed,  flaked, 
pencilled,  and  Picotee  edged,  with   fawn,  mauve, 
rose,  purple,  and  crimson  edgings.    There  are  also 
a  few  selfs  among  them.    All  are  strong  growers 
and  the  flowers  in  point  of  quality  are  np  to  exhibi- 
tion form.    Mr.   Dodwell  has  a  further  batch  of 
seedlings  with  yellow  grounds  which  he  designates 
as  having  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  habit  and 
the  largest  size  of  flowers,  and  possess ing  an  especial 
beauty  for  the  conservatory  and  general  decoration, 
but  are  unsuitable,  whilst  the  conditions  requiring 
the  flowers  to  be    displayed  on  a  plain  surface 
remain,  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibitor.      Mr. 
Dodwell  holds  that    the    flowers    of    this  dwarf, 
free-branching,  vigorous-habited  race,  with  others 
possibly  of  even  wider  divergence  from  presently 
accepted  forms,   "  deserve    and    are    destined    to 
find  a  place  and  favour  amongst  Carnations  with 
that  of   the  Japanese  section  among  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  who  is  there  who  having  watched  and 
delighted  in  the  beauty  of  their  tasselled,  fringed, 
and  fantastic  forms  would  not  welcome  a  similar 
variety  in  the  Carnation ! "    But  Mr.  Dodwell  goes  a 
step  further,  and  states  that  flowers  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  glass  strnctureforthedevelopment  of  the 
blooms.     The  development  of  the  yellow  Carnation 
is  somewhat  astonishing.     Looking  back  upon  the 
illustration  of  a  yellow  Carnation  "Thomas  Hogg 
gave  in  his  book,  and  comparing  it  with  what  can 
be  seen  in  the  present  day,  we  are  able  to  note  what 
an  advance  has  been  made.    Bat  more  especially  is 
this  seen  even  in  the  habit  of  the  plants.    From 
1853  to  1858  I  had  some  experience  of  the  yellow 
Piootees  grown  in  thosedays,  and  the  same  difficulties 
of  culture  beset  them  thirty-five  years  ago  as  it  did 
in  the  days  of  Hogg.     Of  the  twenty  varieties  or  so 
grown  in  those  days  probably   not   one  remains. 
Damp  and  over- watering  were  fatal  to  them.     Now, 
in  Germania,   Will  Threlfall,  Pride  of   Penshurst 
and  others   we    have  varieties    hardy   enough  to 
be  planted  out  in  the  open  and  layered  there.    Mr. 
Douglas's  new  yellow  Picotees  and  Mr.   Dodwell's 
seedling  yellow  grounds  all  show  a  robustness  of 
constitution  unknown  thirty  years  ago.         R.  D. 


Some  hardy  autumn  flowers. — Amongst  the 
flowers  of  autumn  the  following  are  conspicuous : 
Senecio  pulcher,  rosy  crimson,  about  2k  feet  high, 
and  of  striking  appearance ;  a  good  mass  of  it  is 
very  effective.  Great  Ox-eye  Daisy  (Pyrethrum 
uliginosum)  bears  large  white  single  flowers  of  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy  type,  and  are  very  effective  in  a  mass 
in  the  border;  it  grows  about  4  feet  high.  Solidago 
nemoralis  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Golden 
Rods,  and  grows  about  1 S  inches  high.  Anagallis 
(Phillip's)— flowers  intense  blue,  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion. I  saw  the  plant  in  blossom  last  week  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens.  It  has  a  neat 
habit,  and  is  worth  looking  after.     Cape  Fig-wort 
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(Phygelias  capensis)  has  bright  scarlet  flowers,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  very  effective.  I 
saw  this  plant  also  in  flower  last  week  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Gardens.  Statice  tatarica,  dwarf, 
neat  habit,  is  very  usefal  for  cutting. — E.  H. 

The  double  crimson  Primrose. — Your  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  this  is  well  timtd.  It  is  the 
gem  of  the  section,  and  when  it  blooms  repays  all 
the  trouble  necessary  to  its  development.  As  I  have 
already  stated  in  your  columns,  the  past  cool,  moist 
summer  was  favourable  to  its  well-being  round 
London,  where  it  is  generally  difficult  to  bring  it 
through  the  summer  with  anything  like  success. 
Of  some,  kept  in  pots  all  the  summer  at  my  seed 
grounds  at  Bedf  ont,  one  pot  had  three  plants  that  had 
established  thEmselves  and  put  forth  a  good  root- 
growth.  These,  some  two  months  ago,  I  repotted 
into  an  8 -inch  pot  and  they  have  done  remarkably 
well,'and  the  plants  have  now  three  and  four  crowns 
each.  I  hope,  by  next  April,  to  have  in  bloom  a 
specimen  that  shall  j  astify  your  coloured  plate.  It 
is  the  very  finest  of  all  the  double  Primroses,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  first  originated. 
When  visiting  Mr.  Samuel  Birlow  at  his  residence, 
Shomdda  Hir,  Llandudno,  some  time  ago,  I  found 
that  he  had  planted  the  crimson  and  other  choice 
double  Primroses  upon  a  turfy  bank  in  a  cool  and 
shady  position  facing  the  north,  where  they  were 
thriving  remarkably  well.  In  planting,  a  hole  was 
dug  out  and  a  suitable  compost  placed  in  it ;  then 
the  Primroses  were  carefully  planted,  and  this  posi- 
tion appears  to  suit  them  well.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  keep  the  Grass  cut  away  round  the  plants,  so 
that  they  do  not  become  smothered.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  good  method  of  cultivating  the  choice 
kiuds  of  double  Primroses.— R.  D. 

Fuclisias  in  the  open  air.— Fuchsia  Riccartoni 
is  hardy  everywhere,  and  ought  to  be  more  common 
It  is  just  the  plant  for  the  amateur  and  cottager 
who  cannot  afford  a  greenhouse.  Not  far  from 
where  I  am  writing,  on  a  small  lawn  in  front  of  a 
villa  residence,  there  is  a  large  circular  mass  of  the 
old  Fuchsia  globosa.  It  appears  to  have  been  there 
for  many  years,  aud  in  summer  and  autumn  scarcely 
anything  in  its  way  can  be  more  effective.  Some 
years  ago  the  crowns  of  the  plants  were  covered 
with  cocoa  fibre,  or  some  similar  material,  and  this 
being  now  perfectly  decayed,  still  forms  an  effective 
shelter  to  the  roots  in  winter.  Groups  of  Fuchsias 
would  be  very  effective  in  the  foreground  of  the 
shrubbery,  jutting  ont,  as  it  were,  in  advance,  with 
their  graceful  drooping  growth  falling  over  on  the 
Grass.  A  s'.ender  vaiiely  named  gracilis,  which, 
like  RiccartoEJ,  was  half  a  century  or  more  ago 
raised  from  Fuchsia  macrosttmma,  is  very  pretty, 
and,  like  its  relative,  quite  hardy.  When  we  say 
these  Fachtias  are  hardy,  we  mean,  of  course,  that 
their  roots  do  not  die.  A  severe  winter  will 
occasionally  kill  or  disfigure  the  top  growth, 
but  the  plants  shoot  all  the  stronger  from  the 
bottom  for  the  check  given.  The  newer  forms  of 
hybrid  Fachtias  will  also  succeed  very  well  in  the 
open  air  if  the  crowns  are  sheltered  in  winter  with 
a  layer  of  coal  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre,  and  it  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  tame  spot  for  a  few  years  they  will 
form  a  dense  mas?.  Select  good-habited  kinds  only, 
and  prepare  the  site  well  before  planting.  When  in 
full  growth  they  appreciate  an  occasional  soaking 
of  liquid  manure. — E.  H. 

Heliauthus  multiflorus  grandiplenus.— I 
am  glad  to  have  met  contradiction  on  this  matter. 
It  is  not  always  I  have  been  so  successful.  In 
sending  blcoms  of  this  Sunflower  to  The  Garden 
office  for  obiervalion,  I  ttiok  they  must  have  been 
designated  as  having  "  quilled  "  florets  or  petals, 
meaning  thereby  afttr  the  manner  of  a  Cactus 
Dahlia,  and  if  Mr.  Appleton  will  again  read  my  de- 
scription and  put  the  word  "quilled"  for  "frilled," 
he  will  understand  more  fully  what  I  mean  by  a 
distinct  plant.  I  still  maintain  that  there  are  two 
forms  in  my  garden— the  ote  had  from  a  London 
nursery  as  Hulianthus  multiflorus  plenos,  and  the 
other  a  fixed  plant  known  to  me  for  a  great  number 
of  years  and  quite  distinct.  If  I  could  get  the  two 
sorts  to  act  alike  under  the  same  conditions  of  soil, 
I  should  say  Mr.  Appleton  was  correct.  No  doubt 
the  London  plant  did  exhibit  one  or  two  blooms 


this  season  in  character  like  what  he  describes,  and 
in  shape  similar  to  a  malformed  Victoria  Aster 
bloom  devoid  of  the  characteristic  outer  florets,  the 
blooms  then  becoming  very  ugly,  illshaped  mon- 
strosities, and  not  at  all  so  beautiful  as  when  in 
their  normal  condition.  The  "quiUed"  form  always 
remains  the  same,  no  matter  what  are  the  conditions. 
I  never  saw  it  sport  or  lose  its  individual  character, 
not  even  when  left  in  immense  clumps  in  exhausted 
soil,  only  that  the  flowers  may  he  smaller,  as  natu- 
rally the  Sunflowers  are  gross  feeders  and  very  soon 
impoverish  the  surroundings.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  under  starved  conditions  of  soil  the  Anemone- 
flowered  plant  would  be  more  likely  to  run  single, 
just  as  an  Anemone-flowered  Pompon  Chrysanthe- 
mum would  if  allowed  to  remain  in  poor  soil.  I 
confess  I  do  not  know  what  the  double-flowered 
plant  of  ten  years'  standing  is  that  Mr.  Appleton 
refers  to.  The  one  I  am  interested  in  has  been 
twenty  years  in  my  possession,  the  one  from  London 
only  twelve  months.  A  printer's  error  or  a  blunder 
on  the  part  of  a  writer  helps  to  create  discussion, 
and  some  writers  when  they  want  a  subject  well 
threshed  out  will  make  seeming  blunders  for  this 
very  purpose.  On  my  part  the  word  "  frilled  "  was 
unintentional. — Soleil  d'Or. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Colchicums,  double.— Do  the  striped  and 
pure  white  varieties  revert  to  the  typical  purple 
colour  ;  I  think  they  do  in  two  ways,  viz.,  during  a 
season  the  purple  develops  more  than  the  white  on 
a  given  flower.  Then  I  have  observed  my  pure 
white  kind  for  two  years  has  come  with  pale  purple 
streaks,  stronger  this  year  than  last.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  I  do  not  now  possess  a  single  pure  white 
flower.  Not  only  are  these  autumn  flowers  favourites, 
but  the  double  kinds  form  a  group  which  is  desirable 
from  its  great  showiness. 

Anemone  rivularis.— It  is  of  little  use  to  wait 
until  the  seeds  of  this  choice  midsummer  bloomer 
are  ripe,  for  they  drop  when  green.  The  seed,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  fairly  ripe,  and  especially  if  kept 
two  days  in  a  dry  place.  I  find  many  of  the  Ranun- 
culads,  such  as  Caltha8,P«3onies,  Ranunculi,  TroUius, 
Hellebores,  and  Delphiniums,  the  better  for  being 
gathered  a  little  under  ripe,  ;  e.,  they  germinate 
more  evenly  and  sooner.  In  the  case  of  this  Ane- 
mone, raising  from  seed  Is  essential,  since  a  great 
demand  has  lately  sprung  up  for  it,  and  it  is  not 
one  of  the  readiest  to  increase  by  offsets. 

Primula  obconica.— I  have  heard  of  this  beirg 
wintered  out  of  doors  in  Yorkshire,  but  I  have  not 
proved  its  hardiness  beyond  the  cold  frame  condi- 
tion, where  it  stood  some  5°  or  8°  of  frost  without 
damping.  But  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  the 
charming  effect  to  be  had  from  a  patch  several  feet 
across  in  the  autumn.  From  seed  raised  early  in 
spring  and  planted  out  in  May  or  June,  nearly  three 
months'  bloom  may  be  enjoyed.  Hardly  anything 
could  be  more  free  flowering  and  satisfactory,  and 
few  Eubjaots  give  less  trouble,  and  if  the  plants 
were  left  out  and  killed  they  would  have  paid  their 
owner  for  his  pains;  but  lifted  and  potted  they 
would  probably  flower  and  winter  indoors.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  Primula  flowers  through  the 
winter,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  months  in  succes- 
sion. 

Crocus  Fleicheri.— I  have  grown  the  earliest 
autumn-flowering  Crocus  I  know  under  this  name 
since  the  year  1882,  when  one  root  was  sent  me  by 
a  friend  as  a  variety.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  when 
seen  in  a  good-siztd  pot,  as  I  slill  grow  it  (it  is 
quite  hardy).  It  is  in  the  way  of  C.  iridiflorus,  bat 
larger.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  P.  Birr  it  is  that  spe- 
cies, but  it  flowers  much  earlier  than  others  I  grow 
as  iridiflorus ;  in  fact,  it  is  now  nearly  two  weeks 
past,  and  as  it  lasted  quite  three  weeks,  its  flower- 
ing period  would  begin  in  the  middle  of  August. 
Possibly  the  pot  culture  may  influence  it,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  very  much,  as  the  pot  stands  out 
all  the  year  plunged  in  sand.  I  believe  others  had 
this  kind  sent  to  them,  and  if  this  should  meet  the 
eye  of  any  other  grower  of  it,  their  opinion  as  to  its 
identity  and  date  of  flowering  might  be  of  general 
interest.  I  consider  it  the  beet,  and  certainly  the 
earliest,  of  the  some  fourteen  kinds  grown  here. 


Campanula  pelviformis— This,  though  by  no 
means  a  tardy  grower,  is  not  so  readily  increased  by 
division  as  many  of  the  Bellflowers.  It  produces 
plenty  of  seed,  but  when  it  is  raised  it  is  found, 
like  that  of  C.  turbinata,  to  partially  revert  to  the 
typical  species,  C.  carpatica.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience with  a  large  batch  of  seedlings  from  pelvi- 
formis, none  that  have  yet  flowered  resemble  the 
parent  or  seed-bearer ;  but,  what  is  as  important,  if 
not  more  so,  there  are  some  charming  sorts  evi- 
dently midway  in  form  between  the  species  and  the 
parent.  Whether  the  unflowered  seedlings  will 
come  true  I  cannot  say,  but,  on  the  whole,  X  think 
seed-raising  in  this  case  is  likely  to  be  more  satis- 
factory  than  from  C.  turbinata. 

Eulalia  japonica. — This  is  hardy  in  Yorkshire 
in  all  but  the  most  severe  winters;  for  instance,  it 
has  stood  out  safely  during  the  past  three  years 
with  me,  and  my  position  is  low  and  foggy,  though 
I  must  confess  that  my  soil  is  light.  I  find 
that,  like  Pampas  Grass,  this  not  only  stands  the 
cold  better,  but  thrives  better  in  dry  and  sloping 
positions.  Moreover,  in  such  conditions  they  both 
flower  earlier,  and  the  individual  specimens  attain  a 
greater  size  and  age  before  any  signs  of  decay 
appear.  There  are  many  variegated  forms  of  this 
Eulalia,  and  the  typical  green-foliaged  one  is  by  no 
means  the  least  desirable.  All  the  striped  forms 
remain  constant  in  their  markings,  but  they  do  not 
flourish  like  the  plain  and  barred  kinds  in  the  open 
borders.  The  handsome  barred  sort  called  zebrina 
is  a  rampant  grower  in  rich  light  soil  mixed  with 
stones,  but  with  me  the  bars  die  out  entirely  in  two 
years.  From  experiments  made  with  the  same  sort 
and  the  same  stock,  grown  more  steadily  (I  may  say 
starved,  in  the  comparative  sense)  in  pots,  it  seems 
the  markings  may  be  preserved.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  outside  things  have  been  cut  down 
by  16^'  of  frost  (which  occurred  here  on  the  morning 
of  the  2nd  October),  and  when  the  branches  of  shrubs 
were  broken  by  the  weight  of  snow,  these  hardy 
Grasses  are  noble  objects  in  pots  in  a  lofty  green- 
house. I  have  always  found  that  young  plants 
raised  from  seed  and  fairly  grown  are  the  best  for 
the  open  air.  I  do  not  think  that  the  singularly 
beautiful  inflorescence  can  be  relied  upon  to  develop 
well  out  of  doors  so  far  north  as  this,  but,  fortu- 
nately, this  Grass  has  other  charms. 

WoodriUe,  Kirkstall.  J.  Wood. 


Lathyrus  magellanicus.— Can  any  reader  of 
Thb  Garden  tell  me  where  plants  or  seeds  of  this,  the 
Cape  Horn  or  Lord  Anson's  Pea,  may  be  obtained  ? 
It  is  figured  in  Sweet's  "British  Flower  Garden" 
(2Qd  series),  t.  344,  and  seems  a  beautiful  Everlasting 
Pea,  with  clusters  of  six  to  eight  blue  flowers.  It 
is,  or  has  also  been  known  as  Lathy  rus  Armitage- 
anus,  and  seems  to  be  the  Pisum  americanum  of 
Miller's  "Dictionary"  (ed.  7).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  cook  of  Lord  Anson's  ship 
Centurion  in  1744,  and  was  grown  by  Miller  in  the 
Chelsea  Garden.  It  bloomed  in  Osborn's  nursery 
in  June,  1837,  and  appears  in  Sweet's  "  Flower 
Garden"  in  1838  — F.  W.  Burbidob. 

Lilium  speciosum  album  novum. —  Al- 
though the  expeiience  of  E.  Jenkins,  Oct.  20 
(p  358),  does  not  agree  with  mine  (previously  given 
in  The  Garden),  I  still  maintain  that  it  is  easy  to 
pick  out  the  two  varieties — album  novum  and  Kiaj':- 
zeri— from  each  other  before  they  flower,  and  on  that 
point  I  may  say  that  having  under  my  observation 
a  considerable  number  of  Lilies  from  Japan  im- 
ported as  Kr£e!z3ri,  I  picked  cut  nearly  three  dczsn 
of  them  as  album  novum  before  a  single  bloom  had 
opened,  and  when  they  flowered  I  found  that  in  no 
instance  had  a  mistake  been  made,  while  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  turned  out  to  be  the  true  K'ajtzeii. 
S  jch  should  be  a  proof  that  the  two  can  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  before  they  flower.  As 
mentioned  by  me  in  The  Gaudbn,  Oct.  C  (p.  319), 
the  leaves  of  album  novum  are  rather  larger  than 
those  of  Kiaitzeri  and  less  pointed,  while  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  they  are  mostly  arranged 
in  two  rows,  which  particulars  are  quite  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  though 
really  the  poiLts  of  difference  between  them  are  not 
great.    My  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
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two  Lilies  was  shown  in  the  same  article  in 
these  words  :  "  As  far  as  its  (album  novum)  orna- 
mental qualities'  are  concerned,  it  and  Krae!zeri 
are  almost  identical,  though  perhaps  Kitetzeri  is 
rather  the  better  of  the  two."  L.  album  novum  is 
to  me  by  no  means  a  novelty,  as  I  have  had  it  for 
the  last  seven  years.  My  first  bulb  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  an  importation  of  L.  Krastzeii. — 
H.  P.  

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

BOKDBH  Carnations  and  Pinks.— Having  no 
frame  room  to  spare,  all  the  Carnations  we  grow 
(except  a  few  of  the  tree  section)  have  to  take 
their  chance  in  the  open  ground,  and  severe  as 
the  past  two  winters  have  been  very  few  have  been 
killed.  We  began  layering  the  first  week  in  August 
and  have  just  completed  planting  them  in  per- 
manent positions.  The  ground  was  deeply  dug, 
and  a  few  loads  of  fresh  loam  added,  together  with 
the  best  decayed  manure  that  could  be  had.  The 
planting  has  been  done  in  clumps  of  three,  rang- 
ing from  I)  inches  to  9  inches  apart,  according  to 
the  habit  of  growth.  The  upright-growing  kinds 
are,  of  course,  planted  most  closely  together. 
E  irly  autumn  planting  is  much  preferable  to  spring, 
for  the  reason  that  the  plants  never  fail  to  flower 
most  freely,  which  rarely  happens  with  plants  put 
out  in  spring.  When  it  can  be  conveniently  done, 
a  thick  mulching  of  Cocoa  fibre  is  a  great  help 
to  the  well-doing  of  the  plants,  as  it  assists  in 
retaining  the  little  warmth  there  is  in  the  soil  and 
prevents  the  entry  of  cold.  Manure  is  not  good 
for  winter  mulching,  because  birds  scatter  it 
about,  and  in  doing  so  not  unfrequently  destroy 
numbers  of  the  plants.  Pinks  we  treat  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  regards  planting  them  in  clumps, 
and  autumn  planting  of  these  is  also  the  best. 
Unfortunately,  the  best  portion  of  our  cuttings  was 
late  in  being  put  in,  so  that  but  few  are  ready 
for  planting  out,  and  in  respect  of  these  we  have 
no  choice  bat  to  defer  planting  till  spring,  and 
those  not  having  extra  good  plants  to  put  out  would 
act  wisely  if  they  did  the  same. 

Perennial  Sunflowers  (Helianthus).  —  The 
full  merit  of  these  perennial  Sunflowers  has  never 
till  this  season  been  so  apparent.  Several  of  them 
have  been  in  fine  flower  since  the  end  of  July,  and 
some  are  so  still,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  flowers  of 
all  the  varieties  was  thoroughly  tested  on  the  morning 
of  October  3,  when  the  thermometer  registered  7"  of 
frost.  There  was  not  a  flower  damaged,  and  since 
that  time,  though  there  has  repeatedly  been  from 
6"  to  '■>"  of  frost,  all  the  varieties  we  possess  are 
still  flowering  freely,  and,  in  fact,  have  been  and 
still  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  flowers  re- 
maining in  the  herbaceous  garden,  and  without 
which  it  would  look  gloomy  indeed.  The  varieties 
in  the  greatest  favour  here  are  H.  multiflorus  maxi- 
mus,  a  perfect  giant  amongst  perennials.  It  has 
reached  a  height  of  8  feet,  and  is  at  the  present  quite 
covered  with  large  golden  flowers  some  5  inches 
across.  H.  multiflorus  plenus  is  a  double  counterpart 
of  the  foregoing,  except  that  the  plant  dees  not  grow 
higher  than  from  5  feet  to  G  feet,  and  the  flowers 
are  also  a  little  smaller.  H.  rigidus  is  another 
tall-growing  and  profuse  single-flowering  variety, 
invaluable  for  use  as  cut  flowers,  in  which  state  I 
have  known  it  last  over  a  week.  H.  japonicus  differs 
little  from  rigidus,  except  in  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  a  deeper  yellow  and  of  better 
form  ;  it  is  earlier  to  flower,  yet  lasts  as  long  as  the 
other.  All  the  varieties  have  this  season,  owing  to 
the  premature  lossof  Dahlias,  &t:.,  been  of  exceptional 
value  for  decorations  at  harvest  festivals.'as  they 
have  also  for  furnishing  large  vases  in  rooms,  and 
which  they  still  promise  to  do  till  severe  frost  de- 
stroys them.  They  are  readily  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots,  which  process  may  begin  at  any  time 
after  they  have  done  flowering.  They  look  noble  in 
groups  of  three  along  the  back  lines  of  herbaceous 
borders,  and  are  specially  pleasing  when  well  backed 
up  by  a  belt  of  Evergreens. 

Late-planted  auratum  Lilies. — Being  very 
anxious  to  have  a  long  succession  of  this  Lily,  a 
quantity  of  bulbs  were  packed  closely  together  in 
hallow  boxes  of  cocoa  fibre  and  placed  in  a  cool 


cellar,  and  there  they  remained  till  early  in  May, 
when  they  were  brought  out  to  the  light,  lifted  out 
of  the  boxes,  and  potted  singly  in  5 -inch  pots  in 
leaf-soil  and  loam.  They  were  then  placed  under  a 
north  wall  until  roots  had  worked  into  the  soil,  and 
about  midsummer  planted  in  the  widest  spaces 
amongst  Roses,  in  which  position  they  have  done 
remarkably  well.  Some  of  the  bulbs  began  to  flower 
early  in  August,  and  there  has  been  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  bloom  until  the  present,  the  frost,  not- 
withstanding. The  success  attending  this  experi- 
ment will  encourage  us  to  foUow  the  same  plan  on 
an  extended  scale,  and  besides  planting  in  Rose 
beds,  plant  some  also  amongst  herbaceous  plants 
and  in  shrubbery  clumps  that  are  not  too  thickly 
overgrown.  We  have  a  few  in  the  latter  positions, 
and  leave  them  there  from  year  to  year,  but  they  do 
not  flower  so  freely  nor  are  so  fine  as  fresh  imported 
bulbs. 

A  WINTER  FOLIAGE  BED. — It  is  simple,  but  very 
striking,  and  if  I  were  not  the  designer  I  should 
say  that,  as  a  piece  of  winter  colouring,  it  was 
perfect.  The  bed  is  one  of  a  pair  planted  ex- 
actly alike,  and  forms  the  centre  in  a  series  of 
beds  long,  oval,  and  circular  in  form.  It  has 
a  raised  edging  of  the  mossy  Herniaria  glabra, 
then  a  marginal  band  6  inches  wide  of  the  beautiful 
grey  Sedum  glaucum,  and  then  a  series  of  small 
circles  worked  out  in  a  band  of  the  same  width, 
with  the  hoarfrost- coloured  Antennaria  tomentosa, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  framework  of  Her- 
niaria glabra.  The  small  circles  formed  with 
Antennarias  are  filled  with  Erica  herbacea,  and  the 
angles  with  Cocoa  fibre,  and  in  each  there  is  a 
central  plant  about  15  inches  high  of  Cupressus 
erecta  viridis.  The  large  central  circle  is  filled  with 
a  golden  Holly  a  yard  high,  and  round  it  small, 
well-berried  plants  of  Cotoneaster,  the  outer  line 
being  a  repetition  of  Erica  herbacea.  The  arrange- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  attempt,  and  for  the  winter  season  I  think 
it  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  summer  colouring 
anangements,  and  so  much  the  more  easy  to  carry 
out,  because  the  material  is  more  abundant. 

General  work. — To  complete  the  planting  of 
bulbs  and  spring-flowering  plants.  To  clear  away 
decayed  stems  of  herbaceous  plants  and  lift,  divide, 
and  replant  such  kinds  as  have  cied  down.  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  Hyacinthus,  and  Tigridias,  to  lift  and 
store  beyond  the  reach  of  frost  Beds  and  borders 
that  are  not  intended  to  be  planted  with  either 
shrubs  for  the  winter  or  with  flowering  plants  for 
spring  should  at  least  be  made  to  look  tidy  by 
digging  or  trenching  according  as  may  be  required 
for  next  season's  summer  bedding.  Ornamental 
shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  transplanted  with 
safety,  and  the  top-dressing  with  fresh  soil  and 
manure  any  lawn  plants  that  require  such  assistance 
ought  also  to  be  done  in  the  autumn,  in  the  interests 
of  both  shrubs  and  turf.  W.  W. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Seabiosa  caucasiea  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
genua,  its  lavender-ljlue  flowers  being  most  useful  in  a 
cut  state.  It  is  still  flowering  in  the  hardy  border  and 
appears  to  be  almost  perpetual,  as  a  few  plants  form- 
ing a  Email  group  planted  in  March  were  in  flower  by 
May.  They  have  not  ceased  flowering  since  that  time, 
and  even  now  (Nov.  1)  there  are  large  flowers  nearly  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  buds  to  expand  (weather  per- 
mitting) that  will  keep  up  a  supply  till  December. 
This  is  a  liardy  plant  of  sterling  merit. 

Eulalia  japoniea  vai'. — In  answer  to  query  in 
The  Garden  (p.  35IS),  I  may  say  tliat  I  have  teen  this 
Eulalia  stand  30°  below  zero,  but  I  consider  zebrina 
more  handsome,  although  tliere  is  no  difference  in 
the  flower  of  this,  zebrlna,  and  the  plain-leaveJ 
japoniea,  of  which  I  saw  several  hundred  plants  in 
full  beauty  in  Pennsylvania  lately.  There  being 
no  Indian  summer  in  the  English  gardens,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  out  the  flower-stems  and  place  them  in  vase? 
(without  water)  in  dry,  warm  rooms  to  obtain  the  full 
beauty  of  the  plumes.  We  have  now  plumes  out  last 
year. standing  in  rooms  so  fresh  that  I  inquired  to-day  if 
they  were  of  last  year's  or  tins  year's  growth.  Pampas 
Grass  is  not  hardy  here. — J.  Tapliv,  Mmivooih  N.  Y. 

Seeds.— Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  past 
summer,  it  is  evident  that  almost  all  kinds  of  seeds 


will  be  much  below  the  average  in  quality.  Warmth 
is  so  necessary  to  the  perfect  ripening  of  seeds  that 
a  lack  of  sunshine  must  prevent  their  attaining  the 
substance  indispensable  to  perfect  germination. 
For  many  years  July  and  August  have  not  been  so 
inclement  as  this  season,  and  it  is  in  these  months 
that  most  seeds  ripen.  I  sowed  two  breadths  of 
Cornflowers  for  early  bloom,  and  not  more  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  seeds  came  up,  although  proper  at- 
tention was  paid  to  keep  the  ground  moist.  This 
shows  how  defective  choice  seeds  will  be  in  germi- 
native  power,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
sow  much  more  thickly  than  usual. — J.  C.  B. 


Propagating. 

ScHUBERTiA  OEANDIFLORA. — This  stove  Climber 
which  has  recently  attracted  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  subject  to 
increase,  for  seeds  which  germinate  quickly  and 
grow  away  freely  afterwards  can  often  be  obtained, 
while  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  strike 
root  readily  enough  if  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  Crotons,  Dipladenias,  &;c. 

Weiqblas  from  seeds. — These  pretty  flowering 
shrubs  are  usually  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
or  layers,  and,  of  course,  they  are  the  only  methods 
available  for  the  propagation  of  any  particular 
variety,  still  many  of  the  plants  often  ripen  seeds 
which  germinate  readily.  Specimens  that  ripen 
the  greatest  amount  of  seed  are  those  in  a  spot 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  especially  if  they  are 
against  a  wall  or  fence.  The  seed  ripens  early  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  pods  should  be  picked  and 
placed  in  a  dry  place  to  open.  When  the  seeds  are 
shed  they  should  be  separated  from  the  husks  and 
sown  at  once  in  boxes  or  pans,  where  if  protected  by 
a  frame  the  young  plants  make  their  appearance 
during  the  following  season.  When  large  enough 
to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  and  will  then  soon  make  rapid  progress. 

Pulpy  seeds. — A  great  many  of  the  most  orna- 
mental among  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  have 
their  seeds  embedded  in  pulpy  fruits,  and  in  the 
case  of  many  of  them  considerable  time  elapses 
between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  its  germination. 
As  in  many  cases  several  seeds  are  packed  closely 
together  in  one  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
pulpy  matter  before  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and 
this  is  effected  by  various  means.  Where  a  con- 
siderable quantity  exists,  the  usual  method  is  to 
mix  the  fruits  with  sand  and  allow  them  to  remain 
in  a  heap  for  a  year  before  sowing  them,  as  in  this 
time  the  pulp  will  decay  and  the  seeds  can  be  easily 
separated.  In  the  case  of  small  quantities  of  any 
particular  subject  the  fruit  may  be  at  once  rubbed 
up  with  a  little  silver  sand  and  the  seed  sown  in  a 
few  days.  In  this  case,  however,  they  are  better 
sown  in  pots  or  pans  and  kept  under  glass. 

Yuccas. — These  plants  are  so  extremely  useful 
in  a  small  state  for  various  purposes,  that  it  is  often 
desired  to  propagate  them  rather  largely,  and  in 
the  case  of  many  of  them  the  large  underground 
roots  or  dormant  buds,  generally  known  as  eyes, 
afford  a  ready  means  for  their  increase.  Where 
any  are  being  transplanted  it  is  often  possible  to 
take  off  a  few  of  these  stout,  fleshy  roots,  which  if 
laid  into  boxes  or  pans  of  sandy  soil  and  protected 
by  a  frame,  will  in  the  spring  push  up  a  small  crown 
of  leaves.  In  the  case  of  plants  in  pots  these  dor- 
mant eyes  will  generally  make  their  way  to  the  side  ; 
when,  it  the  ball  of  earth  is  turned  out  of  the  pot, 
it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  possible  to  remove  them 
by  means  of  a  sharp  knife  without  injuring  the 
plant  that  they  are  taken  from  in  any  way.  The 
beautifully  variegated  forms  of  ^'ucca  aloifolia 
and  Y.  filamentosa  are  both  propagated  in  thi.s 
manner,  and  in  the  case  of  Yucca  aloifolia,  which 
is  somewhat  liable  to  run  up  with  a  naked  stem, 
it  may  be  cut  up  into  lengths  of  6  inches  or 
thereabouts,  and  laid  in  sandy  soil  in  a  gentle  heat, 
when  young  plants  will  make  their  appearance  from 
various  parts  of  the  buried  stem,  and  when  large 
enough  they  may  be  taken  cff  and  potted. 

Beddino  plants.— Cuttings,  especially  of  the 
various  Pelargoniums,  that  were  put  in  rather  late 
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will  need  special  attention  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing, for  where  they  are  but  slightly  rooted  an  excess 
of  moisture  will  often  cause  many  to  decay,  as  will 
also  happen  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  structure  they 
are  in  is  too  close,  for  some  of  the  leaves  will  damp 
off,  and  the  decay  once  commenced  will  often  de- 
stroy considerable  numbers.  Cuttings  formed  of 
the  sturdy  short-jointed  shoots  are  far  less  liable  to 
perish  than  the  stouter  and  more  succulent  ones, 
and  consequently  in  selecting  cuttings  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  T, 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK; 


Habrothamnus  aurantiaeus.— A  spray  of 
this  beautiful  climber,  better  known  as  Oestrum 
aurantiacum,  from  Mr.  J.  Harris,  Woodlands  House, 
Dorset,  reminds  us  of  its  usefulness  at  this  season. 
He  mentions  that  it  is  growing  here  on  a  conservatory 
wall  and  blooms  most  profusely  twice  in  a  season.  At 
the  present  time  the  plant  makes  a  grand  show. 

Cosmos  bipinnatus.— I  send  a  small  gather- 
ing of  Cosmos  flowers  for  your  inspection.  Although 
the  seed  was  sown  in  the  spring  iu  the  usual  way  with 
other  half  hardy  annuals,  the  plants  showed  no  signs 
of  flowering  last  year,  and  this  year  they  did  not 
bloom  until  quite  the  end  of  September.  Having  a 
few  seeds  left,  I  sowed  them  in'a  pot  about  seven  weeks 
ago,  and  the  plants  have  all  shown  flower. — H. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana. — Heiewith  I  tend  you 
some  blooms  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana.  I  have  over 
sixty  flowers  fully  expanded  just  now  and  others  coming. 
All  are  imported  plants,  purchased  by  me  in  August 
last  year,  and  all  have  done  well.  They  look  beautiful 
at  this  duU  season  of  the  year.  The  more  I  study  this 
Cattleya  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  just  the 
old  autumn-flowering  labiata  in  variety.  It  blooms 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year  as  C.  labiata,  and  some 
of  the  blooms  which  I  have  are  equally  as  fine. — ^Alex. 

P.iTERSON. 

Chrysanthemums  are  later  than  usual  this 
season,  and,  as  a  rule,  will  not  be  of  the  finest 
character.  The  frost  of  the  2nd  of  October  worked 
considerable  mischief,  and  from  many  parts  of  the 
country  we  hear  complaints  of  its  destruotiveness. 
Those  who  housed  their  plants  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember were  safe,  and  will  have  a  good  display  of 
creditable  blooms.  Such  a  sudden  frost  teaches  a 
lesson — that  of  not  leaving  the  housing  of  the  Chry- 
santhemums until  October. 

Autumn  flowers. — I  enclose  a  few  blooms 
eich  of  Gaillardias  and  Soabiosa  caucasica  cut  to- 
diy  (Oct.  31)  from  plants  growing  in  an  exposed 
situation  in  our  nursery,  where  nearly  all  the  other 
hardy  flowers  were  destroyed  by  the  severe  frosts 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month.  Although 
the  blooms  sent  are  only  about  one  half  their  usual 
size  earlier  in  the  season,  they  prove,  I  think,  what 
two  fine  perennials  they  are  for  late  blooming,  as 
the  Gaillardia  has  been  in  constant  bloom  from  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  is  a  very  fine  variety  of 
the  grandiflora  form.  It  is  thoroughly  perennial, 
scarcely  losing  its  foliage  during  winter.  The 
plants  of  both  are  fall  of  flower  at  present.— E. 
BUEBELL,  lloire  House  Xurxcriex,  Camhridye. 

Begonia  Octavia.— To  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  tuberous  Begonia  fresh  surprises  con- 
stantly occur,  and  one  of  the  latest  triumphs  in  the 
double-flowered  class  is  this  pure  white  variety  of 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley.  It  is  the 
true  embcdiment  of  a  flrst-class  double-flowered 
Begonia.  The  bloom  is  of  faultless  rosette-like 
shape,  not  so  formal  as  that  of  a  Camellia  and  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  flower  of  a  Gardenia,  but  of 
equally  regiilar  outline  and  doubleness.  With  these 
great  rjaalities  there  is  an  excellent  dwarf,  bushy 
liabit  and  a  profusion  of  bloom  that  is  astonishing. 
Even  small  examples  flower  freely,  and  a  batch  in 
S^^-inch  pots  showed  that  this  latest  acquisition  is 
useful  for  table  decorations.  Many  wish  for  a 
double  white  flower  in  the  autumn ;  then  here  we 
have  the  variety  that  ought  to  please.  Some  have, 
we  are  told,  fcjunil  some  difficulty  in  growing  it, 
but  the  plants  at  Swanley  show  a  robustness  of 
habit  and  mass  of  bloom  that  scarcely  betoken  a 
weak  constitution.  Those  who  grow  for  market 
should  make  a  note  of  it.  Another  double  variety  of 


a  lovely  gold-yellow  colour  is  Kev.  E.  Lascelles,  and 
this  also  has  an  excellent  habit  and  freedom  of 
flowering  to  recommend  it. 

Iris  stylosa  alba. — The  above  Iris  is  now  in 
flower  here,  being  in  pots,  and  kept  growing 
through  the  autumn.  This,  I  suppose,  has  caused 
it  to  flower  out  of  its  natural  season.  This  Algerian 
plant,  when  better  known,  wiU  doubtless  be  much 
grown  and  valued,  but,  like  many  others  of  the 
same  family,  the  flowers  last  but  a  short  time. — 
W.  0.,  Fota. 

Stachys  tuberifera. — I  send  tubers  of  the  new 
Chinese  vegetable,  viz  ,  Stachys  tuberifera  (Naudin), 
of  which  Sir  H.  Thompson  spoke  favourably  last 
year.  Messrs.  Vilmorin  have  a  nice  figure  of  it  in 
their  18S8  catalogue  of  bulbs  and  tuberous-rooted 
plants.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  finds  it  increase  fast,  as 
is  also  the  case  here  in  light  sandy  soil  and  leaf- 
mould.  The  tubers  are  said  to  be  nice  boiled  as 
Potatoes  are,  or  they  may  be  eaten  raw  in  salads,  or 
alone  like  Radishes. — F.  W.  Burbidqb. 

The  Pomegranate. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
shrubs  ever  planted  against  a  house  is  the  Pome- 
granate. If  it  is  not  restricted  too  much,  merely 
securing  the  main  branches  to  the  wall  and  allow- 
ing the  spray  to  grow  outwards,  these  little  shoots 
in  summer  and  autumn  produce  numbers  of  the 
beautiful  orange-scarlet  flowers.  A  large  specimen 
clusters  against  one  corner  of  the  house  at  Leonards- 
lee.  Last  summer  it  ripened  fruit,  which  was  used 
for  dessert.  During  the  month  of  October  the 
Pomegranate  was  stiU  flowering  freely  upon  the 
wall  at  OflingtOD,  quite  regardless  of  early  frosts. 

Flumiera  bicolor.— Flowers  of  this  beautiful 
plant  were  recently  brought  to  a  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  by  Mr.  H.  Can- 
nell,  of  Swanley,  and  as  it  is  uncommon  deserves  a 
note.  The  Plumieras  comprise  an  interesting  genus 
of  plants  described  as  stove  trees,  and  belong  to  the 
Apocynaoea;  family.  They  comprise  about  forty 
described  species,  not  the  least  beautiful  of  which 
is  P.  bicolor,  that  has  flowers  of  a  waxy  texture, 
white,  with  the  centre  tinged  with  orange,  and  the 
fragrance  is  as  strong  and  sickly  as  that  of  the 
Tuberose  or  Gardenia.  We  should  like  to  see  more 
of  the  Plumieras  in  our  stoves,  as  they  are  scarcely 
plants  to  be  entirely  neglected. 

Blaiden-hair  Fern  and  Pandanus.  —  At 
Horsgate  Mr.  Stringer  has  adopted  a  simple,  but 
graceful  plan  of  combining  and  growing  in  the 
same  pot  Maiden-hair  Fern  with  other  plants  used 
for  table  decoration.  The  leaves  of  Pandanus 
Veitchi  are  always  beautiful,  but  as  seen  at 
Horsgate  rising  up  from  among  the  Fern  fronds 
their  beauty  is  enhanced.  The  variegated  Pine, 
whose  leaves  are  even  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
the  Pandanus,  was  grown  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  Mr.  Stringer's  opinion  it  was  benefited  by  its 
companion,  for  being  a  plant  impatient  of  much 
moisture  at  the  roots,  the  Fern  assisted  in  absorb- 
ing any  superfluity  of  it. 

Tillandsia  usneoides.— This  is  the  Long  Moss 
or  Old  Man's  Beard  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a 
singular  looking  plant,  deriving  its  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere.  We  recently  noted  a  plant 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  the  Orchid  house  at 
Ketton  Hall.  It  resembles  a  tangled  mass  of 
greyish  Grass,  which  keeps  growing  and  producing 
insignificant,  greenish-white  flowers.  The  plant  at 
Ketton  was  sent  from  Florida,  where  in  the  forest 
upon  the  trees  it  grows  into  huge  impenetrable 
masses.  It  is  used,  like  English  Moss,  for  packing, 
and  from  some  so  used  and  sent  to  Ketton,  Mr. 
Divers  selected  the  plant  in  question. 

'  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  increase  in 
number  and  beauty.  We  have  in  the  more  recent 
varieties  a  bolder  truss,  larger  individual  flowers, 
and  of  greater  substance.  The  variety  Yellow  Per- 
fection is  well  named ;  it  is  absolutely  quite  yellow, 
and  was  certificated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  have  .several  good  kinds  in  bloom  now. 
There  is  the  beautiful,  dwarf,  and  almost  perpetual- 
blooming  R.  jasminiflorum  carminatum,  the  flowers 
long-tubed  and   scarlet.     R.  luteum  roseum  has  a 


good  flower,  the  colour  yellowish  pink,  and  another 
variety  in  the  same  way  is  Ophelia.  A  useful  kind 
is  Indian  Yellow,  the  flowers  being  gold-yellow, 
large,  and  free.  An  intermediate  temperature  is  re- 
quired by  these  plants.  The  term  "  greenhouse"  is 
rather  misleading,  as  they  need  more  warmth  than 
usually  afforded  by  this  structure. 

The  great  Ox-eye  Daisy  (Pyrethrum  uligino- 
sum). — The  severe  frosts  have  left  this  autumn- 
flowering  plant  comparatively  uninjured,  save  where 
the  blooms  were  bruised  by  winds  beating  them 
against  each  other.  It  is  one  of  the  best  subjects 
we  have  for  the  herbaceous  border,  or,  as  we  have 
it,  growing  in  the  shrubberies,  where  its  white 
flowers  contrast  well  with  the  Evergreens ;  in  fact, 
in  no  place  does  it  show  to  more  advantage  than 
this,  especially  if  it  is  not  too  much  overcrowded. 
Given  a  fair  amount  of  space,  it  will  rear  its 
head  above  its  neighbours  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil. — A. 

Uichaelmas  Daisies.— Why  are  these  not  more 
largely  grown  1  There  are  many  beautiful  varieties 
to  be  had.  Early  frosts  hurt  them  not,  rain  does 
not  damage  them,  and  they  are  no  trouble  to  grow. 
They  are  not  beautiful  as  sometimes  seen  tied  up 
into  fagots  at  the  back  of  a  border;  but  we  recently 
saw  a  splendid  picture  in  a  Sussex  garden  produced 
by  these  autumn  flowers.  The  Daisies  had  been 
planted  among  a  thin  plantation  of  Rhododendrons, 
between  which  they  grow,  and  are  thereby  sup- 
ported, while  their  long  sprays  of  flowers  fall  grace- 
fully upon  the  Rhododendrons.  By  annual  trans- 
planting the  plants  sent  up  strong  shoots,  which 
flower  profusely,  but  no  words  can  adequately  de- 
scribe their  beauty  as  we  saw  them  in  waving 
masses  late  in  October. 

Arundiua  bambussefolia. — Though  this  is  an 
old  garden  Orchid,  having  been  named  by  Lindley,  it  is 
very  seldom  seen,  especially  in  flower,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  great  beauty  at  Kew  at  the  present  time 
is  worth  recording.  It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
plant,  and  most  graceful  in  growth,  having  slender 
stems  a  yard  high  with  narrow  leaves,  like  those  of 
some  of  the  Bamboos.  The  flowers  terminate  the 
stem',  and  are  about  2  inches  across,  in  form  like 
those  of  a  Sobralia.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy 
pink,  and  the  prettily  shaped  lip,  which  has  a 
rounded  frilled  lobe,  is  of  a  rich  crimson-magenta, 
with  markings  of  yellow  and  white  inside.  Every 
orchid  ist  would  be  charmed  with  this  plant,  and  it 
is  worth  the  consideration  of  importers,  seeing  that 
there  are  so  few  in  collections. 

Selenipedium  Elliottianum.  —  This  is  the 
name  of  a  grand  new  species  of  SUpper  Orchid 
imported  from  the  Philippines  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  and  which  opened  its  flowers  in  the  case 
on  its  journey  home,  so  that  we  are  able  to 
judge  of  its  great  beauty  and  distinctness.  The 
collector  says  he  has  seen  it  with  five  flowers  on  a 
scape ;  so  here  is  another  grand  beauty  to  add  to 
our  collection  of  these  deservedly  popular  Slipper 
Orchids.  It  is  a  bold-growing  species,  the  leaves 
being  two-ranked,  18  inches  long  by  2  inches  broad, 
with  an  obtuse  apex,  deep  green,  and  leathery  in 
texture.  Scape  erect,  bearing  five  flowers,  which, 
judging  from  those  opened  in  the  case  during  the 
journey  home,  are  very  large  ;  the  upper  and  lower 
sepals  are  large,  ovate,  and  pure  white,  banded  with 
distinct  lines  of  rich  chocolate,  which  extend  from 
base  to  apex ;  the  petals  are  broad  at  the  base, 
lengthened  into  tail-like  points.  In  the  specimen 
before  me  they  are  about  4  inches  long,  but  these 
delicate  members  have  been  injured  in  their  con- 
finement, and,  I  should  imagine,  it  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  longest-tailed  of  the  eastern  kinds ;  the 
colour  is  pure  white,  marked  at  the  base  with  large 
spots  and  blotches  of  chocolate ;  lip  somewhat  in 
shape  like  that  of  C.  Stonei,  pure  white  beneath, 
suffused  and  netted  with  rose  in  front,  the  upper 
edge  being  yellow.  The  staminode  is  very  peculiar, 
being  bent  down  like  a  large  bird's  beak,  bifid  at 
the  apex,  with  thick,  mossy,  chocolate  hairs.  The 
bracts  on  the  scape  are  large,  streaked  with  choco- 
late like  the  dorsal  sepal.  It  is  a  grand  addition  to 
our  cultivated  Cypripediums,  and  should  have  a 
great  future  before  it.— W.  H.  Q. 
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OZOTHA.MNUS  ROSMARINIFOLIUS. 
This  lovely  slirub,  known  also  as  Helicbry- 
8um  rosmarinifoHum,  is  a  native  of  the  Aus- 
tralian mountains.  Where  it  can  be  grown 
in  the  open  air  it  is  certainly  a  most  ornamental 
and  useful  plant.  The  tiny  starry  flowers,  which 
resemble  miniature  white  Daisies,  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion  on  well  ripened  wood, 
reminding  one  of  snow  resting  on  branches 
of   Coniferse  in  winter.      The  sprays  make   a 


trict  it  may  be  seen  as  bushes,  and  does  best 
when  kept  stunted  and  grown  in  stifl",  rather 
poor  limestone  soil.  Some  tine  specimens, 
always  admired  by  tourists,  are  on  the  slopes  of 
the  railway  embankment  near  Blackrock  sta- 
tion. 

I  may  also  add  that  the  flowers  after  a  heavy 
dew  or  rain  fill  the  air  with  the  perfume  of 
newly-mown  hay.  It  should  be  quite  hardy  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  ought  to  make  a 
most  desirable  pot  plant  if  the  wood  is  well 
ripened  the  previous  summer,  usltiq;  rather  stiff 
loam  and  old  mortar  in  potting.  If  the  sprays 
were  once  introduced  to  the  florists'  shops  of 


Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  W.  B.  Hartland,  Cork. 


very  natural  white  wreath,  and  if  the  branches 
are  cut  just  when  the  bloom  is  at  per- 
fection, and  put  away  in  large  air-tight  paper 
bags,  and  suspended  in  a  dry  room,  they  are 
as  white  at  the  Christmas  following  as  when 
cut  in  May.  Even  when  intermixed  at  once 
with  dried  Grasses  or  Pampas  Flowers  in  the 
decoration  of  apartments  they  last  for  two  or 
three  years  in  excellent  condition.  The  finest 
specimen  I  have  seen  was  in  a  neighbouring 
garden,  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was  quite 
20  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter,  but 
was  destroyed  during  the  severe  winter  of  1878. 
My  plants  are  resting  against  a  south  wall,  but 
in    most    gardens   about    this    Blackrock   dis- 


London  for  wreath-making,  they  would  be  in 
great  demand. 

William  Baylor  Hartland. 

Temple  Hill,  Cork. 


The  Quince  and  Medlar  as  ornamental 

trees. — Occasionally  wi'  aro  remiaded  of  the  great 
beauty  of  the  (Quince  and  Medlar  when  we  quite  una- 
wares come  upon  an  aged  specimen  in  some  beautiful 
old  Sussex  garden.  A  short  time  back  at  West  Grin- 
stead  Park  we  saw  a  pond  surrounded  by  Quinces,  and 
more  recently  still,  in  an  old  garden,  we  saw  two 
Quince  trees  overhanging  a  small  sheet  of  water,  and 
literally  breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  the  enor- 
mous fruits.  If  the  fruit  was  useless,  neglect  would 
be  more  consistent,  but  Quince  jelly  is  an  excellent  pre- 


serve. Again,  take  the  Medlar,  and  we  have  a  tree 
beautiful  in  foliage,  flower  or  fruit,  and  fit  for  the 
adornment  of  any  lawn. 


BERRY-BEARING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

During  the  autnmn  and  winter  months  many  of 
our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  present  a  most  attractive 
appearance  by  reason  of  their  profusion  of  brightly 
coloured  fruits,  though  in  some  instances  they  are 
not  so  richly  tinted  as  usual  this  year,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  absence  of  bright  sunshine  during  the 
summer.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Maule's  Pyrus  (P.  Maulei),  of  which 
we  have  a  number  of  plants,  and  though  they  are 
laden  as  profusely  as  ever  with  fruit,  yet  even  the 
most  showy  are  wanting  in  the  bright  colours 
usually  to  be  found  amongst  them.  Maule's  Pj  rus, 
however,  even  when  laden  with  fruit,  does  not  form 
so  conspicuous  an  object  as  one  might  think,  for 
the  small  Apple-like  fruits,  though  thickly  arranged 
round  the  stem,  are  not  far  from  the  ground,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  they  are  hidden 
by  the  foliage.  Of  hardy  shrubs  with  conspicuous 
fruit  at  the  present  time,  the  two  that  stand  out 
superior  to  all  others  are  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Cratasgns 
Pyracantha)  and  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae 
rhamnoides).  The  Crataegus  and  its  variety  Lselandi 
are  now  on  a  wall  quite  one  mass  of  the  bright 
scarlet  berries,  bat  unfortunately  the  birds  are  apt 
to  quickly  rob  the  plant  of  its  beauty.  One  par- 
ticular specimen  we  protect  by  means  of  a  net,  but 
this  can  only  be  carried  out  in  exceptional  cases. 
I  find  that  the  very  best  variety  does  not  come  true 
from  seed,  so  that  the  better  way  is  to  increase  it 
by  means  of  cuttings.  The  second  plant  especially 
mentioned — Hippophae  rhamnoides— is  a  large, 
rather  loose-growing  shrub  with  long,  slender  twigs, 
which  are  clothed  for  about  a  foot  of  their  length 
with  crowded  clusters  of  bright  orange- coloured 
berries  about  the  size  of  Peas.  These  berried  twigs 
are  terminated  by  the  current  year's  shoots,  fur- 
nished with  shining,  silvery  Willow-like  leaves. 
This  shrub  is,  as  its  English  name  suggests,  a  first- 
rate  subject  for  the  seashore,  as,  irrespective  of 
fruit,  the  long,  flexible  shoots  clothed  with  silvery 
foliage  are  very  conspicuous,  especially  when  stirred 
by  the  breeze.  Close  proximity  to  the  sea  is,  how- 
ever, not  necessary  to  its  well-doing,  as  it  will  thrive 
in  quite  inland  districts  and  fruit  there  with  the 
same  profusion  as  on  the  sea-coast.  0  E  other  fruit- 
bearing  subjects  may  be  mentioned  nearly  all  the 
different  kinds  of  Cratfegus,  many  of  which,  by  the 
way,  come  more  directly  under  the  head  of  trees 
than  of  shrubs.  Conspicuous  among  the  members 
of  this  extensive  genus  are  the  scarlet-fruited  Thorn 
of  North  America  (Cratajgus  coccinea),  which  is  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  of  late-blooming  Thorns,  as 
the  flat  corymbs  of  white  blossoms  are  borne  in 
great  profusion,  and  being  succeeded  '  by  fruits 
which  change  to  a  bright  red  when  ripe,  a  tree  of 
this  species  is  a  highly  ornamental  object  during 
the  autumn.  The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn  (C.  tanaceti- 
folia)  has  almost  the  largest  fruits  of  all.  and  they 
differ  widely  from  the  berries  of  the  Hawthorn 
class,  as,  besides  their  size,  they  are  flattened  some- 
what in  shape,  and  have  very  large  bracts  still 
attached  to  them  when  ripe.  Their  colour  is  yellow, 
as  also  are  the  large  fruits  of  C.  Aronia.  The 
common  Hawthorn  has  two  very  distinct  varieties, 
one  in  which  the  berries  are  yellow,  and  another 
which  has  black  fruit.  The  berries  of  the  North 
American  C.  Donglasi  are  also  black. 

A  genus  of  plants  especially  notable  for  the  fruit- 
bearing  qualities  of  the  different  members  of  it  is 
the  Cotoneaster,  and  of  the  large-growing  kinds  the 
finest  is  the  Himalayan  0.  aSinis,  which  is  of  quite  a 
tree-like  habit,  and  bears  large  clusters  of  glowing 
crimson-coloured  berries.  So  heavy  indeed  are 
these  bunches  of  fruits,  that  they  often  cause  the 
shoots  which  support  them  to  bend  over  with  their 
weight,  and  from  this  circumstance  when  the  plant 
is  tall  they  are  rendered  more  conspicuous  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Though  C.  nummu- 
laria  is  of  a  very  pleasing  habit  and  the  berries  are 
borne  in  great  profusion,  their  colour  (blackish 
brown)  prevents  them  from  forming  at  all  a  con- 
spicuous feature.     C.  Simonsi  is  a  beautiful  shrub, 
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much  dwarfer  in  stature  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
for  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  much-branched, 
but  upright  growing  bush,  the  slender  shoots  of 
which  are  thickly  studded  with  orange-scarlet- 
coloured  berries,  so  that  a  good  specimen  of  it 
forms  a  rich  and  glowing  object.  Though  it  will 
succeed  fairly  well  in  a  shady  spot,  to  fruit  it  suc- 
cessfully this  plant  needs  a  sunny  position.  The 
evergreen  species,  C.  microphylla,  whether  employed 
for  clothing  sloping  banks,  treated  as  a  wall  plant, 
or  established  on  some  large  arrangement  of  rock- 
work,  bears,  as  a  rule,  its  brownish  crimson-coloured 
berries  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  I  do  not  find 
that  the  birds  interfere  with  them  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  others. 

Nearly  all  the  Roses  bear  very  showy  fruits,  but 
none  more  so  than  the  Japanese  R  rugosa,  though 
the  bright  crimson  berries  of  R.  cinnamomea,  the 
almost  black  fruits  of  R.  spinosissima,  and  the  scarlet- 
coloured  R.  villosa,  with  its  long  prominent  bracts, 
are  all  both  distinct  and  showy. 

The  finest  of  all  the  Pyruses  is  the  Mountain  Ash, 
or  Rowan  (Pyrus  Aucuparia),  which  is  often  passed 
over  because  it  is  so  common,  yet  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  showiest  of  trees  when  in  fruit.  The  diffe- 
rent varieties  of  the  Siberian  Crab  with  their  Cherry- 
like fruits  are  all  remarkably  attractive  in  the 
autumn,  and  besides  the  ordinary  cultivated  varie- 
ties of  Apples  and  Pears  (some  of  which,  by  the 
way,  are  extremely  handsome)  we  have  the  trans- 
parent Crab  and  the  variegated-fruited  Pear,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  sometimes  most  beautifully 
mottled  and  striped  with  yellow  and  red,  but  they 
vary  a  good  deal  in  their  markings.  Where  planted 
in  a  rather  cool  shady  spot  the  little  Skimmia 
japonica  will  be  laden  with  fruit,  and  under  such 
conditions  the  foliage  assumes  a  deep  green  tint, 
which  it  can  never  be  induced  to  do  when  in  a  hot 
and  sunny  spot.  The  Snowberry  (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus)  stands  out  conspicuously  by  reason  of 
the  berries  being  pure  white  and  of  a  good  size,  be- 
sides which  they  are  very  freely  borne,  so  that  a 
thriving  specimen  is  very  ornamental. 

The  various  Barberries  include  among  their 
number  some  very  showy  kinds,  but  as  far  as  the 
beauty  of  the  fruits  alone  is  concerned  the  common 
Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris)  is  second  to  none  of 
the  others,  when  the  bright  colour  of  its  berries, 
and  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  borne,  are  both 
taken  into  consideration.  Another  great  advan- 
tage of  this  shrub  is  the  fact  that  it  will  not  only 
hold  its  own,  but  thrive  under  very  disadvantageous 
conditions.  The  Chinese  Barberry  (B.  chinensis), 
which  was  recently  so  highly  spoken  of  by  some  of 
the  American  correspondents  of  The  Gaedbn, 
seldom  fruits  very  freely  in  this  country.  It  is 
certainly  a  pretty  little  shrub,  and  when  thickly 
studded  with  its  little  oblong  berries  is  very  bright 
and  cheerful,  for  the  fruits  are  of  a  glowing  red 
colour,  like  pieces  of  sealing-wax.  Darwin's  Bar- 
berry (B.  Darwini)  often  fruits  very  freely,  but  the 
berries  which  ripen  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
are  not  so  conspicuous  as  those  of  the  preceding, 
being  of  a  purple  hue,  and  covered  with  bloom  like 
those  of  a  well-finished  Grape.  Besides  this  they 
nestle  among  the  foliage,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
liable  to  be  passed  over  unobserved.  A  near  ally  of 
the  Birberries  is  the  Japanese  Mahonia  or  Berberis 
japonica,  a  stately  growing  plant  with  large  pinnate 
leaves  and  fruits  much  tbe  colour  of  those  borne 
by  Darwin's  Barberry,  but  superior  in  size.  M. 
japonica,  however,  flowers  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  summer 
rather  than  an  autumn  fruiting  subject.  No  mention 
of  berry-beaiicg  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  com- 
plete without  the  Holly.  There  is  one  variety  (the 
jellow-beriied  Holly)  that  is  not  so  much  seen  as 
one  would  expect  when  its  very  distinct  character 
is  taken  into  consideration.  The  European  Box- 
thorn,  whose  long  pendent  branches  are  thickly 
studded  with  bright  scarlet  berries,  is  very  orna- 
mental when  allowed  to  ramble  over  some  outhouse 
or  in  a  similar  situation.  Although  scarcely  to  be 
included  under  the  head  of  berry-bearing  subjects, 
some  of  the  different  kinds  of  Euonjmus  are  so 
ornamental  when  in  fruit  as  to  merit  a  word  or  two 
in  their  favour.     The  broad-leaved  Spindle  Tree 


(Euonymus  latifolius)  is  the  showiest  of  all,  and, 
strange  to  say,  though  introduced  into  this  country 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  it  was  almost  unknown 
till  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  about  halt  a  dozen 
years  since,  when  it  was  unanimously  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate.    The  fruits  of  this  kind  are 
larger  than  those   of  the  common  Spindle    Tree 
(Euonymus    europajus)     and     of     a     bright     red 
colour,  and  when  hanging  in  clusters   suspended 
by    long    slender    stalks    they    are    highly    orna- 
mental.    Qaite  an  additional  feature  is  imparted 
to  a  specimen  when  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  as  the 
capsules  then  open  and  the  bright  orange-coloured 
seeds  hang  suspended  therefrom  for  a  considerable 
time.    The  common  Spindle  tree,  too,  behaves  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  it  is  less  showy  than  the  pre- 
ceding.    There  is,  however,  a  variety  of  it  in  which 
the  fruits  are  white,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  a 
place,  being  very  distinct  from  any  of  the  others. 
Blue-fruited  shrubs  are  not   to   be  found   among 
hardy  subjects,  and  on  that  account   the   variety 
Vitisheterophylla  (humulia;folia),  which  has  berries 
of  that  hue,  though  it  be  a  climber,  must  not  be 
passed  over,  as  in  a  suitable  season  it  will  produce 
clusters  of  small.  Cherry-like  fruits,  of  a  wonderfully 
pleasing  shade  of  blue,  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
While  last  year  we  had  a  remarkably  fine  display 
of  fruit,  the  reverse  is  the  case  this  season,  as  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  wet  and  cold  summer,  we  have 
now  to  be  content  with  the  remembrance  of  last 
year's  display. 

The  Pernettyas  are  a  class  of  shrubs  that  have  at- 
tracted very  much  attention  within  the  last  few  years, 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  berries,  but  also  for  the 
variety  that  is  to  be  found  amongst  them.  When 
a  coloured  plate  of  some  varieties  of  Pernettyas 
was  given  in  The  Gaedbn,  May  26,  1883,  compara- 
tively few  were  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  colour 
to  be  found  in  the  fruits,  and  still  fewer  when  they 
were  exhibited  at  Kensington  a  few  months  pre- 
viously, at  which  time  half-a-dozen  of  them  were 
awarded  first-class  certificates,  viz.,  alba,  carnea 
nana,  sanguinea,  nigra  major,  purpurea,  and  macro- 
carpa.  These  improved  Pernettyas  are  the  result 
of  many  years'  selection,  carried  out  by  Mr.  Davis, 
of  Ogle's  Grove  Nursery,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  who 
has  since  put  into  commerce  the  above  and  other 
varieties.  These  Pernettyas  are  an  extremely  useful 
class  of  low-growing  shrubs,  as  they  are  grand  ob- 
jects when  grown  in  clumps  or  masses,  that  is  if  the 
birds  will  leave  the  berries  alone,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  will  sometimes  devour  the  fruitj  with  avidity. 
As  rockwork  shrubs  the  Pernettyas  are  well  suited, 
and  I  have  seen  them  employed  for  another  purpose, 
viz  ,  potted  up  and  used  for  greenhouse  decoration. 
Prctscted  in  this  manner  they  were  very  attractive 
from  autumn  till  the  spring,  and  being  thoroughly 
hardy  a  temperature  just  sufiioient  to  keep  out  the 
frost  was  ample.  H.  P, 


especially  towards  their  base,  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  terminated  by  crowded  racemes  of  rosy-purple 
pea-shaped  blossoms.  Though  the  flowers  are  liable 
to  be  injured  by  early  autumn  frosts,  the  plant 
itself  is  quite  hardy  even  during  most  severe  win- 
ters. The  roots  run  very  deeply  in  the  soil,  and  on 
that  account  the  Desmodium  can  resist  drought  in 
the  summer  better  than  many  other  shrubs,  as  we 
experienced  last  year,  when,  in  spite  of  the  dry 
summer,  we  had  a  grand  autumnal  display  of 
blossoms. — H.  P. 


Desmodium  penduliflorum.— Each  recurring 
autumn  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  this  Des- 
modium in  great  beauty,  as  it  is  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  at  a  time 
when  nearly  all  outdoor  flowering  shrubs  are  past. 
Tnis  year,  however,  we  shall  scarcely  have  a  single 
bloom,  for  the  summer  was  so  dull  and  cold  that 
the  flowers  were  much  later  than  usual,  so  that  when 
we  expeiienced  the  very  sharp  frosts  in  the  early 
days  of  October,  none  of  the  blooms  had  expanded, 
and  all  of  the  unopened  buds,  except  in  especially 
sheltered  spots,  were  killed.  This  was  unfortunate, 
for  a  large,  thriving  specimen  when  well  grown 
forms  a  very  attractive  object,  and  with  favourable 
weather  retains  its  beauty  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  Desmodium  is  a  plant  of  a  half  shrubby  cha- 
racter, that  after  flowering  dies  down  nearly  to  the 
ground,  and  pushes  up  the  following  season's  shoots 
from  a  few  large,  plump  buds  near  the  base  of  the 
plant.  These  shoots  are  long  and  slender,  the  tallest, 
under  favourable  conditions,  reaching  a  height  of 
about  (J  feet.  A  very  good  way  to  treat  the  plant  is 
to  support  a  few  of  the  principal  shoots,  as  then 
the  minor  ones  will  dispose  themselves  in  a  very 
graceful  manner,  and  the  whole  forms  a  most  ele- 
gant mass.     The  shoots  are  rather  thinly  clothed. 


MOUNTAIN  ASH  BERRIES. 

I  AM  much  interested  in  noticing  how  the  starlings 
are  clearing  the  Mountain  Ash  trees  of  their  berries. 
While  I  cannot  envy  them  their  necessary  food,  I 
regret  that  they  are  taking  the  berries,  because  just 
opposite  my  house  are  two  large  trees  that  were 
laden  with  them,  and  they  had  quite  a  picturesque 
appearance.  Some  days  ago  the  starlings  settled 
upon  the  topmost  boughs,  and  commenced  to  feed 
there.  They  have  gradually  cleared  the  trees  of  the 
crop  quite  half  way  down,  and  in  course  of  time 
every  berry  will  disappear.  One  scarcely  wonders 
at  the  birds  being  so  much  attached  to  the  berries 
as  an  article  of  food,  because  we  are  told  that  the 
fruit  is  eaten  by  the  residents  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Wales.  It  is  also  said  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe  the  berries  are  dried 
and  ground  into  flour,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  flour  of  Wheat  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  two 
trees  I  have  mentioned  stand  side  by  side  in  a  fore- 
court garden,  and  they  are  in  all  probability  seminal 
varieties,  as  while  the  trees  are  similar  in  general 
character  and  outline,  one  has  much  finer  cut  and 
paler- coloured  foliage  than  the  other,  and  is  several 
days  earlier  to  bloom.  The  former  has  an  erect 
growth,  the  latter  more  pendulous;  the  berries  of 
one  are  of  a  pale  reddish  orange  colour,  those  of  the 
other  deep  coralred.  But  both  are  exceedingly 
handsome  when  densely  laden  with  their  clusters 
of  berries  as  they  were  this  season. 

The  Mountain  Ash  is  almost  unrivalled  as  an 
ornamental  tree.  While  it  attains  to  a  good  height, 
it  is  always  graceful  in  outline,  rarely,  if  ever,  grow- 
ing out  of  shape,  and  requiring  little,  if  any,  pruning. 
Mr.  Leo  Grindon  points  out  that  the  Mountain  Ash 
has  two  distinct  festal  seasons — 

In  May  and  June  the  light  green  of  the  beautiful 
fohage  is  set  off  by  cream-coloured  bloom,  more  than 
exuberant.  Then  for  a  time  it  is  unattractive,  and 
v;e  almost  forget  it.  In  September  it  again  becomes 
conspicuous,  but  now  "with  glory  of  fruitage,  first,  of  a 
rich  orange  colour,  when  ripe  lucid  vermilion,  such 
as  attracts  the  most  iuJitferent. 

The  Mountain  Ash  is  known  in  Scotland  as  the 
Rowan  tree.  It  is  supposed  that  the  term  Rowan 
is  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  word  »■«««,  a  spell 
or  charm,  meaning  also  to  have  power  to  avert  the 
"evil  eye."  The  fame  of  the  tree  in  ancient 
witchcraft  is  well  known;  it  is  not  dissipated,  in 
truth,  even  yet. 

Thousands  of  seedlings  are  raised  from  the  berries, 
which  are  sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  they 
will  remain  for  a  year  or  more  before  they  ger- 
minate. When  they  are  one  year  old  the  seedlings 
are  planted  out  in  nursery  quarters  to  grow  into 
size.  The  Mountain  Ash  is  also  propagated  by 
means  of  layers,  but  it  is  found  by  experience  that 
seedlings  make  handsomer  trees  than  layers. 

R.  D. 


The  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  virginica).— 
This  shrub  is  re  niirkable  for  the  singular  fact  that 
it  does  not  bloom  till  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and 
when  in  this  stage  it  has  a  very  interesting  appear- 
ance, as  the  branches  are  then  studded  with  the 
peculiarly  formed  flowers,  whose  only  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  four  long,  narrow,  yellow-coloured 
petals.  The  blooms  are  certainly  not  particularly 
showy,  but  being  produced  in  large  numbers,  they 
form  quite  an  attractive  feature  at  a  time  when  few 
other  shrubs  are  in  flower.  The  Witch  Hazel  is  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  and  according  to  London 
was  introduced  in  17:ilJ.  In  this  country  it  assumes 
the  ehape  of  a  Eomewhat  open  bush,  and  is  seen  to 
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the  greatest  advantage  when  about  G  feet  high, 
though  in  America  it  attains  greater  dimensions. 
Besides  this  American  species  of  Hamamelis,  there 
are  two  others,  natives  of  Japan,  both  of  which 
flower  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  jear. 
They  are  H.  arborca,  reddish,  and  H.  japonica,  with 
lighter  coloured  blossoms. — T. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLTNEUX. 

KEEPING  THE  BLOOMS. 
MiNY  blooms  are  lost  through  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  keep  them  when  they  are 
developed.  Many  persons  cut  them  too  soon, 
while  others  do  not|  cut  them  soon  enough, 
allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  plants  several 
days  after  all  the  florets  have  been  fully  de- 
veloped. When  it  can  plainly  be  seen  that  the 
flowers  are  fading  around  their  base,  then  they 
are  cut  with  the  idea  of  preserving  them.  This 
is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  many  find  out  when  too 
late.  Much  better  is  it  to  time  the  blooms  by 
regulating  the  plants  in  dift'erent  temperatures 
according  to  the  time  required  for  the  expansion 
of  the  flowers  ;  by  this  means  all  are  brought  to 
a  level  at  a  particular  date  without  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  the  cutting  of  any  blooms  long 
before  the  day  appointed.  To  have  blooms  in 
the  best  possible  condition  on  any  given  date, 
four  days  previous  is  quite  soon  enough  to  cut 
them.  If  cut  earlier  the  florets  lose  their  natural 
solidity,  thus  causing  the  blooms  to  be  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  they  would  be  if  the 
florets  stood  out  fresh.  Particularly  noticeable 
is  this  in  plants  of  the  Japanese  section,  where 
the  florets  do  not  possess  that  amount  of  crisp- 
ness  which  characterises  those  of  the  incurved 
class.  Some  growers  strive  to  keep  the 
blooms  fresh  as  long  as  six  or  even  eight  days 
after  they  are  cut,  but  only  in  a  few  instances 
can  this  be  done,  as  the  colours  fade.  This  is  a 
seiious  loss  to  the  stand,  as  rich  colouring  is 
considered  of  great  importance,  and  rightly  so. 
Those  varieties  possessing  the  darkest  shade  of 
colour — the  chestnuts,  bronzes,  and  the  deepest 
lilacs  and  roses — retain  their  freshness  the 
shortest  time,  while  lighter  coloured  varieties, 
as  primrose,  white,  and  yellow,  keep  fresh  the 
longest.  When  cut  the  flowers  should  be  per- 
fectly developed.  The  commencement  of  decay 
can  best  be  ascertained  by  feeling  the  lower 
florets,  which  should  be  crisp  and  solid,  not  soft 
and  flabby.  When  this  ocjurs  the  white  varieties 
will  soon  assume  a  pink  tinge,  notably  Empress 
of  India.  This  by  some  U  not  regarded  as  a 
defect ;  but  if  it  is  not,  how  can  the  bloom  be  re- 
garded in  its  true  character,  because  the  variety 
Empress  is  pure  white  in  colour  ?  Prince 
Alfred  is  what  is  called  a  bad  keeper  ;  a  faint 
brownness  in  its  bottom  florets  quickly  points 
to  waning  beauty.  The  removal  of  these  re- 
duces the  depth  of  the  bloom.  The  blooms 
should  be  cut  with  a  long  stem,  say  12  inches, 
so  that  a  small  portion  can  be  taken  oft'  every 
day.  Place  the  stem  in  a  bottle  previously 
filled  with  water  to  which  is  added  a  little  salt, 
say  three-quarters  of  a  teaspoonful  to  three  half 
pints  of  water.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
water  be  hard  or  soft.  Place  the  flowers  in  a 
cool,  slightly  darkened  room  having  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. This  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
found  them  keep  the  best  in  a  cut  state,  but  I 
prefer  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  plants 
until  required,  or  at  least  two  days  before,  when 
they  may  be  cut  with  safety  and  treated  in  the 
manner  described. 

I  have  found  the  following  method  best  to 
keep  the  blooms  upon  the  plants  :  When  it  is 
seen  that  a  flower  is   likely    to    be   too  early, 


growing  as  it  is  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house 
and  protected  from  sun,  the  moment  it  is  at  its 
best  remove  the  plant  to  some  cool  structure, 
which  can  be  partly  darkened,  and  having  a 
northern  aspect,  if  possible,  and  where  air  can 
be  admitted  freely- — a  potting  shed,  a  Mushroom 
house  not  in  use,  a  large  open  barn,  a  coach 
house  ;  in  fact,  any  place  having  the  necessary 
requirements,  viz  ,  coolness,  dryness,  and  partly 
excluded  light.  No  more  water  should  be  given 
to  the  roots  than  is  absolutely  required  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  flagging,  as  at  this  period  of  the 
plant's  existence  the  functions  are  torpid,  and 
the  work,  as  regards  the  development  of  bloom, 
is  completed.  Sometimes  a  week  or  more  will 
elapse  before  the  plant  requires  water  ;  particu- 
larly is  this  so  if  the  soil  be  of  a  retentive  cha- 
racter. The  pot,  when  sounded  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  may  ring  clearly,  still  the  soil  may  be 
moist  enough.  In  this  case  the  best  indication 
of  the  plants  requiring  water  is  by  examining 
the  leaves,  and  if  they  are  at  all  soft  and 
devoid  of  freshness,  then  apply  clear  water 
enough  to  soak  through  the  soil,  and  give  no 
more  again  until  the  leaves  are  again  limp.  The 
water  which  drains  from  the  pot  should  be  at 
once  dried  up  to  prevent  damping.  Should 
any  signs  of  this  occur  at  once  remove  such 
damaged  florets,  which  only  serve  to  contami- 
nate others  near  them.  Flowers  managed  in 
this  manner  will  keep  fresh  and  in  good  con- 
dition ten  or  twelve  days,  sometimes  longer. 


Holmes,  but  instead  of  the  bright  erimson  of  that 
kiiid  they  are  of  areddi-hcrimsoncilour.  Bjth  of  these 
belong  to  the  October-tiowering  Chrysanthemums,  an 
extremely  usfful  class  where  flowers  ara  in  request  aU 
the  year  round. — H.  P. 


Chrysanthemums  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 
— If  evidence  were  wanting  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  for  smoky  towns  we  have  only  to 
visit  the  Temple  show,  where  the  plants  are  in  the 
best  of  health  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances. 
The  exhibition  this  year  is  of  average  excellence. 
The  plants  are  later  coming  into  bloom  than  usual, 
but  there  is  plenty  to  see,  especially  of  the  earlier 
kinds,  as  Mile.  Lacroix  and  the  crimson  reflexed 
variety  Gaorge  Gordon  or  L'Africaine.  The  reflexed 
Mons.  Holmes  is  in  full  beauty,  and  few  early-bloom- 
ing varieties  are  of  such  a  depth  of  crimson.  It  is 
chiefly  the  Japanese  varieties  that  are  in  bloom 
now,  and  these  comprise  Curiosity,  synonymous 
with  Mme.  Bertier  Rendatler,  a  full  solid  flower  of 
a  rich  yellow  colour,  slightly  tipped  with  bronze; 
the  pure  white  Elaine,  Wm.  Robinson,  brorzy 
orange  ;  Flora  Townsend,  yellow,  and  in  the  way  of 
gloriosum ;  roseum  superbum,  dull  pink,  Lady  Sel- 
borne,  white ;  James  Salter  and  Mandarin,  lemon 
yellow,  and  the  petals  short.  Amongst  more  recent 
kinds  was  the  Japanese  variety  Mr.  H.  Wellam, 
which  has  white  flowers  of  great  massiveness. 
There  were  also  good  blooms  of  Webb's  Qieen,  a 
pink-coloured  reflexed  variety,  synonymous  with 
Emperor  of  China. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Pompon  Mrs.  CuUing-ford  —This  is  a  moat  useful 
white-flowered  Fompon,  and  does  well  in  pots.  We  h\ve 
none  too  many  white  flowers  at  this  season,  eg  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  should  make  a  note  of  thia  Pompon. 

Chrysanthemum  Delphlne  Caboche— In  the 
citalogue  of  Chrysaiithemnms  just  issued  by  the  National 
Chrysanth'^mum  Society  this  variety,  known  also  under  the 
name  of  Mi<iuellon,  is  cUssed  as  a  Japanese;  whereas  it  is 
really  a  summer  flowering  Pompon.  Such  a  mistake  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  an  error  creeping  in  now  and 
then,  but  still  it  should  be  noted  to  prevent  further  compli- 
cations.— H.  P. 

Pompon  Blushing  Bride. — There  are  signs  of 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  Pompon  Chrysanthemums, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  a  revival  in  this  extremely  pretty 
class  of  flowers.  One  of  the  most  beautifal  is  this 
variety,  that  is  remarkably  free,  and  has  neat,  true 
Pompon-like  flowers  of  delightful  rose-blash  tint.  It 
is  dwarf,  bushy,  and  just  the  kind  of  Chrysanthemum 
for  the  amateur. 

Chrysanthemum  Lakme. — This  Chrysanthe- 
mmn  was  sent  out  by  M.  Delaux  ia  1885,  and  seems 
already  to  be  nearly  forgotten;  still  it  is  a  very  desir- 
able kind,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  class.  It 
ia  of  a  short,  stiff  habit  of  Rrowtb,  while  the  blooms 
are  in  shape  a  good  deal  Uke  those  of  Mr.  Wilham 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  PUTNEY. 

The   season   has   come  when  the  Chrjsanthe- 
mum  fancier  reaps  the  fruits  of  his  labours  for 
the  past  twelve   months,  and   throughout  the 
year  he  has  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight.     The 
abnormal  character  of  the  spring  and  summer 
gave  him  ceaseless  care  and   anxiety,   and   in 
many  instances  his  hopes  were  crushed  by  the 
untimely  destruction  of  the  plants  through  the 
frost  of  the  2nd  ult.     Those  who  were  fortunate 
to  house  their  specimens  in  safety  will   have  a 
good  display,  though  nowhere  will  the  flowers 
attain  that  excellence  they  have  done  in  some 
seasons,  and  everywhere  they  are   later   than 
usual.     Where  a  speciality  is  made  of  Chrysan- 
themums, there  is,  however,  always  a  good  show, 
whether  early  or  late  in  the  autumn,  and  at  Mr. 
Stevens'  nursery  at  Putney  there  was,    a   few 
days  ago,  many  specimens  in  full   bloom,  and 
the  numberlesj  expanding  buds  gave  promise  of 
the  harvest  to  be  expected.     There  are  three  or 
four  large  houses  devoted  to  the  plants,  one  of 
which   was    monopolised   wholly   by   the  pure 
white-flowered  Elaine,  a  flower  that  for  market 
purposes  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  hard  to 
beat.     As   much   as  sixpence   each   was    being 
realised   for   them,  and  where   there  are    1000 
plants  in  full  bloom,  two  in  a  pot,  a  considerable 
sum  is  obtained.     The  cuttings  are  struck  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  plants  grown  on  carefully. 
The  Japanese  varieties  are  always  the  first  to 
bloom,  and  there  were  excellent  flowers  of  the 
white  variety  Mile.  Lacroix,  Mons.  H.  .Jacotot, 
crimson  and  gold,  and  gold  reverse  to  the  petals ; 
Blons.  Freeman,  rose  and  white,  and   the   old 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  a  flower  of  a  lovely  white 
and  rose  tint ;  and  here  we  may  mention  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  Japanese  varieties 
is  incredible.     Standard  varieties  a  few  years 
ago  were  scarcely  seen,  while  in  the  incurved 
section  an  opposite  condition    of  things  exists. 
Here  there  are  very  few  new  varieties  of  any 
value.      The  reddish-bronze-coloured  Criterion 
holds  its  own,  and  Mr.  Stevens  has  good  blooms 
of  it,  also  of  the  rich  yellow-coloured  M.  Garnar, 
a  variety  with   thread  petals,  and  as  yet  not 
much  known.    La  Triomphante,  Peter  the  Great, 
.Joseph  Mahood,  and  Mme.   Bertier  Rendatler 
are  varieties  known  to  all;  of  these  there  were 
excellent  specimens.     Of  the  newer  kinds  an  ac- 
quisition is  Florence  Piercy,  a  Japanese  variety 
with  white  flowers  and  crumpled  petals  ;  it  wants 
cultivating,  however,  as  it  is  thin.  Miss  Stevens 
is  a  soft  lilac-coloured  variety,  very  free   and 
beautiful,  far  dift'erent  from  C.  Orchard,  which 
is   of  a  gold   and   reddish   bronze  and  of  the 
Edwin  Molyneux  type  of  flower.    A  few  blooms 
were  expanding  of  the  curious  variety,  Macau- 
lay,  that  has  golden  bronzy  yellow  petals  cut 
like   Endive,  and   is  scarcely    beautiful.     The 
exceptionally  handsome  reflexed  Mons.  Holmes 
was  represented  by  800  plants,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to   beat  the   lustrous   crimson   colour 
of  this  variety.     Another  reflexed  kind  is  Mrs. 
C.   Orchard,  the  colour  of  a  lovely,  clear,  self 
bronze,  and  the  flower  full  and  solid.  Avalanche 
is  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  that  will  certainly 
become  the  best  of  its  class.     It  is  like  a  mound 
of  white,   the  flower  very  large,  of  the  purest 
white,  full,  and  solid.      Gorgeous  is  brilliant 
yellow,  and  reminds  one  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Lady  Lawrence   is   another  Japanese  kind   of 
great    promise ;    the    petals     are    very    broad, 
creamy  white,  and  the  whole   flower  of  great 
width  and  substance. 
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The  incurved  varieties  are  later  than  the 
Japanese,  but  there  were  excellent  blooms  of 
the  golden-coloured  Mr.  Bunn,  which  is  in  the 
best  condition  in  most  collections.  Mr.  Stevens 
also  has  good  blooms  open  of  Lord  Derby,  a 
purple-maroon-coloured  incurved ;  White  Bever- 
ley and  George  Glenny ;  while  such  kinds  as 
Empress  of  India  promised  well. 

The  Anemone  .Japanese  class  wants  improving, 
and  Sabine  and  Nelson  are  two  welcome  addi- 
tions. These  are  both  described  in  The  Garden 
(p.  402),  and  of  the  first  of  the  two  there  are 
excellent  flowers. 

Two  Pompon  kinds  that  are  of  great  beauty 
and  usefulness  are  Flora,  yellow,  and  Suow- 
flake,  white,  both  of  which  give  a  good  supply 
of  blooms  for  cutting.  The  Pompon  Chrysan- 
themums are  more  grown  than  formerly,  and 
are  certainly  entitled  to  a  little  of  the  care  given 
to  the  incurved  and  the  Japanese.  An  excep- 
tionally neat-flowered  Pompon  that  is  as  regular 
in  contour  as  the  bloom  of  a  China  Aster  is 
Eliza  Dordan,  the  colour  bright  Ulac. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 


As  the  plants  advance  towards  flowering  the  details 
of  culture  narrow  themselves  considerably.  As  the 
blooms  develop  notes  should  be  made  for  future 
guidance  as  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  growth  of 
varieties,  &c.  Much  valuable  experience  may  be 
gained  by  close  attention  to  small  matters.  It  is 
only  by  studying  the  plants  in  all  stages  of  their 
growth  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum is  gained.  The  cultural  notes  must  of 
necessity  be  of  a  limited  character.  The  flowers  of 
the  earliest  varieties  of  the  mid-season  class,  such  as 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  George  Glenny,  Prince  Alfred, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  Mr.  Bunn,  will 
now  be  three  parts  developed,  while  blooms  of  the 
later  flowered  incurved  kinds,  such  as  The  Qaeen, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  Teck,  Princess 
of  Wales,  will  be  about  half  expanded.  The  earliest- 
flowered  plants  in  both  sections,  incurved  and 
Japanese,  will  need  the  treatment  slightly  altered 
from  this  date  as  regards  watering.  The  earliest 
flowering  varieties  should  have  clear  water  only,  as 
stimulants  would  not  be  of  any  service  after  the 
blooms  are  three  parts  developed.  Clean  water 
only  should  be  given  to  the  plants  when  they  are 
approaching  dryness,  as  the  flowers  last  a  longer 
time  in  perfection  when  expanded  it  the  plants 
are  carefully  watered,  none  being  given  except 
when  necessary.  The  later-flowered  sorts  should 
still  receive  a  liberal  allowance  of  liquid  ma- 
nure—in fact,  they  should  have  it  every  time 
the  plants  require  water.  This  treatment  will 
serve  to  develop  blooms  of  a  deeper  character 
than  would  be  the  case  it  the  use  of  stimulants  was 
stopped  directly  the  colour  of  the  flowers  can  be 
seen,  as  some  growers  aver  should  be  the  case. 
Whatever  watering  is  needed  should  be  done  early 
in  the  morning,  allowing  ample  time  for  the  surplus 
water  which  runs  from  the  pots  to  dry  up,  and  so 
prevent  the  damping  of  the  florets  which  would  be 
aggravated  by  closing  the  house  with  a  moist,  stag- 
nant atmosphere.  If  blooms  are  thought  to  be  ad- 
vancing too  quickly  on  individual  plants,  shade 
such  plants  without  interfering  with  those  which 
require  all  the  sun  possible  to  assist  them  to  unfold 
their  florets  in  time  for  any  particular  date.  Nothing 
is  better  than  thin  tissue  paper,  which,  if  no  other 
means  are  at  hand  to  avoid  this,  may  be  laid  on  the 
flowers  themselves.  Where  the  blooms  are  develop- 
ing freely,  give  abundance  of  air  without  causing 
a  direct  draught  over  the  plants  during  cold,  cutting 
winds,  as  such  treatment  often  makes  the  petals 
decay  or  wither  up.  Should  the  weather  be  at  all 
damp  or  foggy,  warm  the  pipes  of  the  house  to  dis- 
pvl  moisture.  Sometimes  one  bloom  on  a  plant, 
through  being  tied  too  closely  to  the  stakes,  will 
rub  against  its  neighbour,  thus  causing  the  florets 
to  decay.  Remove  all  dead  or  decaying  florets  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  as  they  only  serve  to  contami- 
nate the  others.  Oj  the  top  of  some  of  the  buds 
will  be  seen  a  hard,  scaly  tubstance  which  prevents 


the  florets  from  unfolding  evenly ;  it  is  easily  noticed 
by  some  of  the  florets  managing  to  struggle  through 
here  and  there.  The  scale  should  be  removed  care- 
fully with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  tweezers.  Much 
care  should  be  exercised  in  performing  this  opera- 
tion, or  the  florets  under  the  scale  will  be  injared, 
and  it  is  surprising  what  great  disfigurement  will 
follow  from  even  so  small  a  puncture  when  the 
florets  occupy  so  small  a  space.  E.  M. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

WINTER  PROTECTION  OF  ROSES. 

I  THiSK  "D.  T.  F.'s"  unqualified  statement 
that  ' '  the  longer  and  later  Rose  plants  bloom 
the  more  tender  they  become "  is  somewhat 
misleading.  Of  course,  it  is  obviously  true  that 
all  plants  when  covered  with  young  bush  growth 
show  the  eflects  of  frost  more  than  when  at  rest, 
but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  in  the  case  of  Roses 
that  the  results  are  ultimately  more  serious  to 
the  plant  in  the  one  state  than  in  the  other. 
The  terms  hardy  and  tender,  as  applied  to 
plants  generally,  mean  that  such  plants  will  or 
will  not  survive  an  ordinary  winter  out  of  doors 
without  serious  injury,  and  while  in  the  case  of 
some  liard-wooded  plants  the  unripeness  of  the 
wood  may  be  such  that  an  early  frost  will  kill 
the  shoots  of  the  year  a  long  way  back,  the  case 
of  Roses  blooming  late  in  autumn  is  not  by  any 
means  parallel.  And  for  this  reason,  that  it  is 
a  secondary  growth  that  carries  the  autumnal 
bloom  of  Roses — a  growth  whose  very  existence 
is  an  indication  that  the  main  growth  or  wood 
for  next  year's  blooming  is  already  matured. 
When  the  Tea  Roses  have  bloomed  in  June  and 
July,  there  generally  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  strong  sucker-like  shoots  surmounted  by 
immense  trusses  of  bloom,  and  soon  after  the 
topmost  eyes  or  buds  on  the  wood  that  lias 
already  flowered  push  again  and  carry  another 
crop  of  blossoms,  continuing  often  into  late 
autumn.  It  is  this  secondary  growth  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  cultivators,  is  of  value, 
independently  of  the  flowers,  in  further  develop- 
ing and  ripening  the  summer  wood,  that  i-s 
frequently  green  and  growing  even  as  late  as 
November,  and  is  consequently  generally  much 
cut  by  frost.  But  its  loss  is  comparatively  im- 
material ;  in  all  probability  it  would  in  spring 
be  removed  by  the  pruning-knife,  if  not  by  frost 
in  winter,  and  so  far  from  increasing  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  plant,  the  leafy  crown  that  con- 
stitutes such  an  attractive  feature  in  the  case 
of  the  Tea-scented  Rose  trees  in  autumn  ati'ords 
a  substantial  protection  to  the  lower  main  shoots 
from  the  white  frosts  of  the  stUl  clear  nights  of 
early  autumn. 

The  fate  of  unexpanded  buds  and  blossoms 
whose  preservation  "D.  T.  F."  proposes  to  efiect 
by  covering  them  with  Bracken  would  hardly 
difter  from  that  of  the  Irishman's  friend  who 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  "but  just  saved 
his  life  by  dying  in  prison,"  for  to  avoid  being 
frost-bitten  by  being  smothered  with  Ferns  hardly 
seems  a  change  for  the  better,  and,  in  fact,  con- 
sidering that  being  buried  alive  is,  as  Gilbert 
says,  "such  a  stuil'y  death,"  a  short,  sharp, 
sudden  frost  might  appear  decidedly  preferable. 

But  in  any  case  the  harm  that  would  be  done 
by  wrapping  up  the  plants  with  protecting 
material  early  in  October,  when  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  considerable  period  of  sunny  and 
often  warm  weather  to  follow,  would  be  far  in 
excess  of  any  possible  advantage  that  might 
accrue  from  the  preservation  of  unripe  secon- 
dary growth,  even  assuming  it  to  be  eiFected. 
The  covering  i.f  Rose  trees  with  Bracken  for  a 
long  period  and  in  mild  weather  weakens  the 


wood  to  an  extent  that  no  preservation  of  green 
shoots  can  compensate,  even  could  their  value 
be  proved  to  be  far  greater  than  it  is.  The  fact 
is  that  the  winter  protection  of  Teas  is  an  evil 
— in  certain  localities  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances a  necessary  evil,  but  an  evU  nevertheless 
— and,  like  other  evils,  the  longer  it  cin  be  put 
ofl'  the  better. 

It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  needful  to  cover  up  Tea 
Roses  before  the  third  week  in  November,  and 
it  should  never  be  done  at  all  until  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  immediately  approaching  severe 
frost.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  past  the  covering 
should,  if  possible,  be  removed  and  not  be  re- 
placed until  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  recurrence 
of  cold  weather.  This  naturally  involves  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour,  which  in  some  gar- 
dens where  there  is  a  large  collection  of  Tea 
Roses  and  also  many  other  things  to  look  after 
cannot  alwajs  be  afforded.  But  where  it  can  be 
managed  it  is  never  labour  thrown  away,  for  if 
the  Roses  remain  covered  up  during  mild  weather 
they  begin  to  grow  in  an  unhealthy  way  and  the 
bark  becomes  green  and  tender,  so  that  they  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  east  winds  on  being  un- 
covered in  spring. 

Considering  that  Tea-scented  Roses  on  dsvarf 
Brier  seedling  or  cutting  stocks  are  able  un- 
protected to  siirvive  2.5*^  of  frost,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  odds  are  against  them  in  an  average 
English  winter,as  the  conclusion  of  "D.  T.  F.'s" 
note  would  seem  to  imply  when  reasonably  pro- 
tected ;  but  the  protection  should  not  be  afibrded 
until  it  is  wanted,  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  need  of  it  has  ceased. 


Rose  Beine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg. — I  am 
surprised  that  in  the  article  on  Michaelmas  Roses 
in  your  issue  of  the  13th  ult.  no  mention  was  made 
of  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg.  It  has  been  in 
flower  here  since  the  middle  of  June,  and  its  lovely 
cherry-coloured  buds  are  still  bright  and  uninjured 
by  frost.  It  has  the  handsomest  foliage  o£  any 
Rose  I  know,  and  when  in  full  bloom  attracts  much 
admiration.  Rosa  pomifera  has  fruited  well  here  in 
a  very  exposed  position.  It  ha?  made  some  strong 
shoots,  and  seems  likely  to  make  a  good  climber. — 
Mrs.  Ames  Lydb,  Thomham  Cottage,  Kiiiifs  Lynn. 

*,*  Raine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg  would  un- 
doubtedly  have  been  amongst  the  climbing  Roses 
in  bloom  at  Michaelmas  had  not  the  plant,  unfortu- 
nately, been  broken  down  during  the  summer, 
whereby  it  was  throughout  September  a  mass  of 
green  growth,  luxuriant  enough,  but  which  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  flower  again.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  an  invaluable  autumnal,  one  of  the  two 
best  red-flowered  climbers  (for  in  some  respects, 
though  its  flowers  are  not  so  large  and  full,  it  even 
excels  Reine  Marie  Henriette),  and  fully  deserving 
of  all  that  is  said  above  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  writing  to  endorse  the  recommendation 
of  the  red-flowered  climbing  Rose  Max  Singer, 
given  on  p.  335,  mentions  the  magnificent  climber 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg  as  having  proved  this 
year  again  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  autnmnals. 
The  bright  crimson  buds  are  very  freely  produced, 
and  appear  to  have  withstood  the  early  frost  re- 
markably well ;  their  fragrance  is  most  conspicuous, 
and  the  splendid  foliage  with  which  the  plant  is 
always  clothed  renders  it  one  of  the  most  striking 
climbers  at  any  time.— T.  W.  Girdlestonb. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


National  Rose  Society.— We  understand  that  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  graciously  con- 
i^outed  to  become  Fationeas  of  the  National  Ruse  Society. 

Bosa  berberidifolia,  the  rare  species  from  which  R. 
Ilardyi  was  raised,  is  again  in  commerce,  being  now  cata- 
logued by  several  nurserymen  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England. 

Kosa  microphy  11a.— This  is  a  small- loivcd  species 
which  would  appear  to  bo  more  deservincr  of  cultivation. 
We  faw  it  recently  against  au  old  wall  at  Muntham  Court, 
Worthing.    It  was  in  flower,  and  had  been  blooming  for  a 
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loDg  time.  The  buds  have  a  striking  and  characteristic 
appearance,  iu  shape  much  resembling  a  large  acorn.  The 
tlowers  are  of  a  rosy  colour  and  double. 

Hose  Gloire  Xiyonnaise. — To  those  who  require 
Roses  in  quantity  and  can  give  this  one  a  good  border  | 
under  glass,  I  can  strongly  recommend  this  variety.  | 
Under  glass  the  colour  is  so  nearly  white  that  its 
creamy  fchade  is  not  so  noticeable  as  when  grown  in 
the  open,  and  the  half  open  buds  are  so  handsome  and 
the  foliage  so  clean  that  everyone  admires  them.  Add 
to  this  its  thoroaghly  perpetual  character,  and  I  think 
no  one  can  wish  for  a  more  serviceable  Rose.  It  is 
also  a  sviitable  variety  for  pot  culture,  and  I  find  it  to 
be  one  of  the  easiest  Roses  to  strike  from  cuttings.  I 
expect  to  hear  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  its  being  a 
good  perpetual,  but  its  behaviour  with  me  quite 
warrants  its  parpetuil  flowering  character. — J.  C.  C. 


placed  in  liviDg  rooms,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
occasionally  sponge  the  leaves  ;  this  frees  them 
from  dust  and  greatly  assists  their  well-being. 


THE  EVERGREEN  JAPANESE  ARALIA. 

(a.  sieboldi.) 
The  well-known  Aralia  illustrated  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  rsom 
plant?.  It  will  stand  an  amount  of  ill-treat- 
ment and  neglect  that  few  other  things  would 
bear,  and  yet  live  ;  at  the  same  time  any  reason- 


TABLE  PLANTS. 

It  does  not  matter  how  carefully  the  selection  of 
suitable  plants  for  decorating  the  table  is  made  ;  if 
thereis  not  room  to  grow  them  properly,  the  mostskil- 
fnl  cultivator  cannot  produce  well-furnished  plants. 
While  growing  there  must  be  room  for  each  plant 
to  stand  clear  of  its  neighbour,  or  the  bottom 
leaves  will  become  discoloured,  and  then  the  beauty 
of  the  plant  is  spoilt.  Unless  there  is  a  stove  tem- 
perature  available  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
there  is  not  a  great  choice  of  first-class  table  plants. 
But  with  the  aid  of  sufficient  heat  the  list  may  be 
lengthened  sufficiently  to  suit  a  variety  of  tastes. 
The  Aralias,  which  require  a  stove  heat,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  elegant  of  all  foliage  plants. 
The  best  of  those  with  variegated  leaves  are,  1  thick, 
elegantissima  and  graciUima,  as  when  well  grown 
they  are  decidedly  handsome.  My  choice  of  those 
with  green  foliage  are  filicifolia  and   reticulata. 


Aralia  Sieboldi  as  a  table  plant. 


able  care  bestowed  on  its  culture  will  be  amply 
repaid.  It  is  easUy  propagated,  either  oy  cut- 
tings or  single  eyes.  Plants  that  have  lost 
the  lower  foliage,  and,  therefore,  much  of  their 
beauty,  may  be  cut  up  to  increase  the  stock. 
Use  sandy  peat  for  cuttings  and  eyes  ;  keep 
them  in  a  comfortably  warm  close  frame  for  a 
time  ;  they  will  soon  take  root,  and  then  can  be 
potted  off  singly.  Peat  and  Icaui,  with  a  little 
sharp  sand  added,  make  an  excellent  compost 
for  them,  adapted  to  all  stages  of  their  growth. 
Large-sized  pots  are  not  requisite;  they  may  be 
grown  to  perfection  in  4i-inch  and  (i-inch  ones. 
Drain  these  well,  as  the  Aralia  during  its  period 
of  active  growth  is  a  large  consumer  of  water. 
A  light,  airy,  and  comfortably  warm  greenhouse 
is  about  the  best  structure  in  which  to  grow 
them,  and  during  hot,  dry  weather  syringe 
freely  night  and  morning  with  soft  water  (if  hard 
water  be  u.sed,  a  deposit  often  remains  on  the 
leaves),  and  thus  the  foliage  will  be  alwajs  pre- 
served in  a   clean  and  bright  condition.     When 


its  apparent  unpfipnlarity,  it  is  a  beautiful  subject 
for  the  table.  The  foliage  is  deeply  serrated  and  of 
a  lively  Pea  green  colour.  As  compared  with  this 
plant,  the  popular  Grevillea  robusta  is  little  better 
than  a  weed.  As  a  subject  suitable  for  cultivating 
in  the  greenhouse  there  are  one  or  two  Aralias  that 
are  very  useful.  These  are  leptophjlla  and  trifoli- 
ata,  both  of  which  have  a  good  habit  of  growth  and 
handsome  foliage;  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
green-leaved  Dracajnas,  and  of  these  congesta  and 
indivisa  are  both  useful.  The  well-known  Grevillea 
robusta  is  deserving  of  notice  when  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  as  it  is  often  seen  with  naked  stems  and 
badly  coloured  foliage,  it  is  not  an  attractive  plant. 
To  have  it  in  good  condition  it  requires  to  be  kept 
in  an  intermediate  temperature.  It  is  fortunate 
that  there  are  several  Palms  that  maybe  success- 
fully cultivated  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  the  list  of 
plants  suitable  for  growing  in  that  structure  would 
be  a  short  one.  Areca  Baueri  is  no  doubt  the  most 
elegant  of  those  that  will  endure  a  medium  tempe- 
rature. Kentia  australis  and  Phccnix  rupicola  are 
also  desirable  subjects  for  the  table. 

FlowebinG  plants. — With  regard  to  fioweritg 
plants,  such  subjects  as  Primulas  and  Cyclamens 
are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  to  mention  them.  If  there  is  one  flower- 
ing plant  deserving  of  notice  more  than  another,  it 
is  the  ZiDzibar  Balsam  (Impatiens  Sultani),  for  as 
a  table  plant  it  is  undoubtedly  unsurpassed.  If 
the  plants  are  grown  from  seed  they  are  furnished 
with  growth  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the 
points  of  every  shoot  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year  produce  a  constant  succession  of  bright  rosy 
red  flowers  that  are  as  attractive  by  candle-light  as 
by  day.  To  grow  this  plant  successfully  it  requires 
an  intermediate  temperature,  and  must  not  be 
over-potted.  For  flowering  during  the  winter 
there  are  few  more  useful  plants  than  the  double- 
flowered  Pelargoniums,  as  the  colour  of  the  blossoms 
is  particularly  bright  and  they  last  well.  The 
habit  of  the  plants  is,  unfortunately,  rather  stiff, 
but  with  a  little  tying  out  that  defect  may  in  some 
measure  be  remedied.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike 
the  cuttings  to  form  plants  to  flower  in  the  coming 
winter.  After  the  end  of  Jane  they  are  best  grown 
in  the  open  air  rmtil  the  autumn,  but  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  get  the  plants  in  the  pots  in  which  they  aro 
to  flower  before  they  go  out  of  doors. 

J.  C.  C. 


Crotons  are  very  attractive  plants  on  the  table. 
There  have  been  many  varieties  introduced  of  late 
years,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  of  the  new  sorts 
more  suitable  as  a  table  plant  than  Jobannis,  which 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest  of  those  with  highly 
coloured  leaves.  Warreni  is  scarcely  so  bright  in 
colour,  but  more  graceftU  in  growth.  The  variety 
Princess  of  Wales  has  the  same  habit  and  a  striking 
colour  when  well  grown,  but  it  is  a  little  too  heavy 
in  appearance,  except  for  a  centre-piece  or  a  rather 
large  table.  There  is  a  good  choice  amongst  the 
Palms,  and  they  are  indispensable  where  variety  is 
required.  The  best  of  those  requirirg  moderate 
warmth  are  Cocos  Weddelhara  and  Gecnoma  gra- 
cilis. Drac^nas  are  as  useful  as  any  I  have  jet 
mentioned,  and  for  general  purposes  in  the  house 
there  is  none  better  than  Cooperi,  which  is  an  old 
variety,  but  still  one  of  the  best.  Small  plants  of  D. 
Goldieana  are  also  desirable  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
One  of  the  easiest  of  all  stove  plants  to  grow  for  the 
table  is  PandanusVeitchi.  Well-coloured  examples 
are  very  attractive,  as  the  leaves  arch  gracefully. 
Jacararda  mimofjefolia  is  an  elegant  green-leaved 
plant  that  is  not  much  grown,  but,  notwithstanding 


Kitchen  Garden. 

IMPROVING  SUBSOILS. 
As  a  rule,  kitchen  gardens  are  formed  where 
they  are  either  conveniently  near  the  proprie- 
tor's house,  or  where  they  wUl  least  offend  the 
eye  of  those  who  object  to  a  view  of  various  out- 
buildings, heaps  of  manure,  soil,  fuel,  and  other 
unsightly  and  inevitable  accompaniments.  Little 
or  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  soils 
and  subsoils,  the  results  in  consequence  being 
very  frequently  anything  but  satisfactory  to 
those  who  have  to  cultivate  them.  In  some 
instances  a  garden  may  be  rendered  fertile  in  a 
short  space  of  time  or  from  the  outset,  but  in 
many  others  the  improvement  is  only  etiected 
after  much  expense  and  many  years'  labour. 
Trenching  is  supposed  to  be  the  surest  and  in- 
dispensable means  of  improving  land,  and  this 
is  not  unfrequently  carried  out  directly  after,  or 
at  the  same  time  as  the  system  of  drainage  is 
being  perfected.  When  the  subsoil  is  of  a  fer- 
tile character  or  consisting  principally  of  alluvial 
deposits,  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
good  may  result  from  this  treatment.  Such, 
however,  are  exceptional  instances,  and  more 
often  than  not  the  subsoil  is  either  of  a  poor, 
loose  character,  abounding  perhaps  in  gravel  or 
sand,  or  it  may  be  little  better  than  solid  clay. 
The  former  can  certainly  be  most  quickly  ren- 
dered more  adhesive  and  fertile  ;  but  most  clay 
soils  are  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  should 
therefore  be  brought  to  the  surface   in  small 
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quantities  only.  Drains  ought  always  to  be 
deep— or,  say,  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  depth 
according  to  circumstances — and  the  formation 
of  these  always  unavoidably  brings  much  poor 
or  clayey  soil  to  the  surface  ;  but  when  drain- 
ing and  trenching  are  carried  out  simultane- 
ously, perhaps,  or  almost  surely  in  all  weathers, 
much  harm  may  result.  This,  let  me  add,  is  no 
imaginary  occurrence,  as  instances  could  be 
given  where  gardens  have  been  thus  treated 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  which  are  not 
yet  got  into  good  working  order.  Trenching  or 
the  reversing  of  the  positions  of  the  top  and 
bottom  spits  is  a  most  risky  proceeding,  not  to 
be  resorted  to  in  a  reckless  manner.  It  is  un- 
wise to  bring  a  quantity  of  very  gravelly  soil  to 
the  surface,  and  little  short  of  madness  to  bury 
fertile  and  fairly  free-working  surface  soil  and 
substitute  what  is  little  better  than  solid  clay 
from  underneath.  The  admixture  of  a  variety  of 
soluble  and  insoluble  substances  to  clay  or  clayey 
loam  may  keep  this  from  running  together  for  a 
time,  but  the  first  blunder  in  the  way  of  digging 
and  working  on  it  in  wet  weather  will  undo  all 
this  labour  and  render  the  ground  diffloiiltto  crop 
and  comparatively  infertile  for  two  or  three 
seasons. 

That  trenching  answers  well  in  some  few  in- 
stances 1  do  not  deny,  but  more  often  than  not 
less  risk  and  better  results  attend  the  practice  of 
double  digging  or  bastard  trenching.  This,  the 
uninitiated  ought  to  be  informed,  consists  of 
manuring  and  digging  the  ground  two  spits  or 
more  deep  without  changing  the  position  ,of  the 
surface  and  subsoils.  Not  only  is  this  the  best 
method  of  increasing  1  lie  depth  and  maybe  the 
fertility  of  the  newly-formed  gardens,  but  it  is 
also  the  most  profitable  treatment  of  any  that 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  a  few  or  many  years. 
In  the  former  instance  it  is  usually  unwise  to 
bring  a  particle  of  subsoil  to  the  surface,  as  in  all 
probability  the  lowest  portion  of  the  top  spit  has 
never  previously  been  exposed,  and  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  this  only  increases  the  difliculties  of 
the  cultivator  without  improving  the  fertility  of 
the  garden.  If  it  is  unwise  to  bring  to  light 
poor,  unworkable  subsoil,  it  is  still  more  so  to 
bury  the  turf  in  the  subsoil  where  it  will  be 
either  out  of  reach  of  the  roots  of  most  vege- 
tables, or  else  entice  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  to 
an  injurious  depth.  Where  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  bring  a  little  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  is 
in  the  case  of  surface  soils  being  over-rich  or 
little  better  than  a  mass  of  humus.  Such  are 
invariably  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  good 
vegetables  in  abundance,  and  may  be  corrected 
by  the  judicious  admixture  of  a  portion  of  the 
subsoil  with  them.  In  some  few  gardens  the 
subsoil  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  trench- 
ing in  any  form,  and  in  this  case  the  surface  soil 
can  be  corrected  and  increased  in  depth  by  the 
liberal  addition  of  various  accumulations  of  soil 
and  decayed  refuse,  and  more  especially  by  the 
best  of  the  soil  and  turf  wheeled  out  when  the 
foundations  of  new  houses  or  walls  are  dug. 
Some  of  the  most  productive  of  gardens  in  the 
country  have  been  formed  in  this  manner,  and 
seeing  that  there  is  no  bad  subsoil  that  can  be 
brought  to  the  surface  or  for  the  roots  to  find 
their  way  into  either,  double  digging  or  bastard 
trenching  may  be  carried  out  as  often  as  those 
in  charge  determine.  Whether  it  pays  or  is 
necessary  to  be  constantly  double-digging  or 
trenching  ground  is  another  matter,  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  discuss  it  beyond  remarking 
that  it  may  easily  be  over-done. 

The  mere  act  of  breaking  up  the  subsoil 
may  to  a  certain  extent  improve  the  drain- 
age of  the  garden,  but  that  alone  is  not  the  only 
aim  of  the  intelligent  cultivator.     In   order  to 
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really  improve  or  render  it  sufficiently  fertile 
and  congenial  to  deep  running  roots,  various 
substances  ought  to  be  freely  mixed  with  it. 
Without  admitting  that  it  is  wise  to  encourage 
deep  root  action,  we  may  yet  safely  say  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  err  in  making  the  sub- 
soil more  tit  for  the  reception  of  any  roots  that 
find  their  way  into  it  than  it  would  otherwise  be  if 
untouched.  Very  few  fibres  are  formed  by  the 
deep  running  roots,  and  if  therefore  the  plants 
do  not  generally  derive  much  assistance  from 
them,  there  are  times,  notably,  dry  seasons, 
when,  with  the  help  of  the  deep  roots,  they  are 
the  better  enabled  to  subsist.  I  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  treatment  of  the  sur- 
face, or  say  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  18  inches, 
and  this  includes  bastard  trenching  wherever 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  will  permit  it.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  double-dig  any  vacant 
ground,  as  if  this  is  delayed  much  later  there  is 
not  time  for  the  ground  to  settle  as  much 
as  desirable  prior  to  cropping,  nor  is  the  fresh 
soil  brought  to  the  surface  sufficiently  pulverised. 
Commence  by  first  marking  out  at  one  end  a 
width  of  not  less  than  2  feet,  digging  out  and 
wheeling  back  the  top  spit  to  the  opposite  end. 
If  the  ground  has  been  previously  trenched 
or  the  surface  wants  correcting,  the  shovellings 
or  loose  soil  left  after  the  spits  have  been  taken 
out  may  also  be  added  to  the  top  spit.  The 
next  proceeding  is  to  break  up  the  bottom 
spit,  and  this  is  best  done  with  a  fork  be- 
fore the  addition  of  manure  or  any  other 
substances,  as  these  should  be  mixed  with, 
not  buried  under,  the  newly  disturbed  sub- 
soil. If  the  latter  is  of  a  clayey  or  loamy 
nature  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
admixture  of  sand,  lime-rubbish,  ashes,  leaf- 
soil,  garden  refuse,  and  strawy  manure.  If 
either  gravelly  or  of  a  calcareous  nature,  there 
is  little  or  no  need  to  add  insoluble  substances, 
but  more  solid  manure,  or  other  decaying 
matter,  should  be  used,  in  every  case  as  freely 
as  possible — weeds  and  rubbish  generally  to 
be  buried  deeply.  Warmth  is  more  needed 
than  manure  by  the  heavy  subsoils,  and  that  is 
the  reason  for  recommending  the  addition  of 
anything  that  will  keep  it  more  porous.  The 
bottom  spit  being  finished,  the  top  spit,  from 
the  next  duly  marked  out  width,  with  or  with- 
out the  shovelling,  ought  then  to  be  roughly 
thrown  on  to  it,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  of  the 
breadth  or  quarter  is  completed.  If  root  crops 
only  are  to  be  taken  from  this  newly-trenched 
ground,  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  any  manure 
with  it  or  bury  it  under  the  top  spit,  this 
causing  the  tap  roots  of  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  to  fork  badly,  and  also 
fosters  a  too  rank  top-growth  of  these  and 
Potatoes,  Onions  and  Turnips.  Nor  is  it  wise 
to  heavily  manure  for  Broccoli,  Cauliflower.?, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  and  Savoys,  or 
these  will  grow  much  too  coar.se.  For  per- 
manent crop?,  such  as  Strawberries,  Aspara- 
gus, and  Globe  Artichokes,  it  ia  usually  necessary 
to  enrich  the  surface  soil,  and  a  deep,  yet  firm, 
root-run  generally  answers  well  for  Peas  and 
Beans.  W.  Iggdlden. 


Will  all  varieties  of  Potatoes  degene- 
rate?—That  Aiuerican  varieties  of  Potatoee,  raised 
in  a  warmer  climate  than  any  part  of  the  British 
Isles,  will  degenerate  seems  not  only  reasonable, 
but  to  be  expected.  At  the  same  time  the  vitality 
can  be  not  only  maintained,  bat  extended  by  plant- 
ing early  and  then  "greening"  the  fature  inteciled 
"  sets  "  in  the  fall  sunshine,  say  spread  out  on  a  south 
border  for  a  month  or  so.  This  is  how  Early  Ver- 
mont, Early  Rose,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  have  been 
kept  for  so  many  years  since  their  introduction. 
Looking  back,  say  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 


over  a  list  of  thirty  varieties  I  was  experimenting 
on  at  the  Government  Farming  and  Gardening  Insti- 
tute at  Glasnevin  then,  there  is  not  now  a  single 
late  variety  then  in  use  grown  now.  The  old  Ash- 
leaf  Kidney,  by  no  means  easy  to  find,  even  for 
money,  is  the  best  illustration  of  a  Potato  that 
does  not  degenerate.  Mr.  Robert  Cooke,  KUt- 
uian  Castle,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  farming 
and  gardening  matters,  kindly  brought  me  some 
time  ago  some  specimens  of  old  Ashleaf  Kidnejs 
grown  continuously  in  his  garden  for  the  past  forty 
3 ears.— W.  J.  Murphy,  Chmmel. 


TALL   r.  DWARF  PEAS. 

I  GENEEALLY  grow  a  good  quantity  of  different 
sorts  of  both  tall  and  dwarf  Peas  dming  the  season, 
and  when  I  come  to  compare  notes  I  cannot  find 
that  I  am  a  gainer  by  growing  the  tall  kinds,  by 
which  I  allude  to  such  sorts  as  Telegraph,  Emperor 
of  the  Marrows,  British  Queen,  and  others  that 
grow  over  5  feet  high.  Such  sorts  take  up  too  much 
space,  are  more  costly  for  sticks,  and  are  liable  to 
much  injury  from  strong  winds,  and  if  they  are 
more  continuous  in  bearing  and  the  flavour  a  degree 
or  two  in  advance  of  that  of  the  dwarf  growers, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  I  hold  that  it  is  an 
advantage  insuflicient  to  give  or  secure  them  the 
preference  over  the  dwarfs,  unless  they  possessed 
the  desirable  quality  of  producing  pods  frcm  the 
very  bottom  ;  at  present  I  know  of  none  that  will 
do  that.  If  a  sowing  of  tall  Peas  be  made,  the  rows 
should  not  be  less  than  6  feet  apart,  so  as  to  secure 
sufficient  light  and  air,  but  no  crop  can  be  grown 
between  them;  whereas  if  dwarf  sorts  are  sown  and 
allowed  the  same  distance,  there  is  room  between  to 
grow  a  crop  of  some  kind,  or  more  rows  of  Peas 
can  be  sown  at  a  less  distance  apart  on  the  same 
space  of  ground,  while  the  crop  would  be  quite  as 
abundant  or  even  mors  so,  and  a  succession  of 
young  and  tender  Peas  quite  as  fully  ensured  as  if 
tall  sorts  were  grown  and  with  much  less  risk  of 
injury  from  winds.  In  this  locality  during  the  past 
season  Peas  of  all  kinds  have  exceeded  their  usual 
height,  without  a  corresponding  amount  of  produce ; 
but  the  dwarf  sorts,  excepting  Yorkshire  Hero, 
which  was  grown  on  a  soil  too  poor,  have 
yielded  much  better  in  proportion  to  their  height 
than  the  tall  ones.  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Champion  of 
England,  and  the  others  above-named  were  so  over- 
grown and  injured  by  the  winds,  as  to  be  rendered 
inferior  and  almost  useless. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  too  many  varieties  of 
Peas  and  a  great  sameness  about  most  cf  them, 
especially  the  early  kinds.  The  contending  point 
in  most  catalogues  is,  which  is  the  earliest  ?  and 
each  locality  appears  to  possess  "the  earliest  Pea  in 
cultivation,"  but  the  point  with  me  and  doubtless 
many  others  is  to  secure  a  good  and  sure  early  sort, 
hardy,  and  that  will  carry  a  good  crop;  the  earli- 
ness,  without  the  other  qualities,  is  of  little  value 
where  many  Peas  are  wanted.  I  generally  rely  upon 
Ringleader  and  William  the  First  for  my  earliest 
outdoor  crops,  and  have  always  found  them  satis- 
factory for  cropping  and  flavour. 

A  soil  moderately  rich  and  open,  deeply  tilled  and 
well  pulverised,  is  a  safe  one  for  Peas,  but  for  early 
sorts  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow  the  seed  either  deep  or 
thickly ;  if  too  deep,  the  plants  come  up  weakly  and 
tender;  if  too  thick,  blanks  in  the  rows  occur 
through  the  seed  rotting  in  the  ground.  Several 
sorts  have  not  filled  out  their  pods  so  well  owing  to 
so  mcch  damp,  cold  weather  at  flowering  time. 
Among  the  best  were  ^'eitch's  Perfection,  Advancer, 
Dr.  Maclean,  and  Hundredfold.  G.  V.  Wilson  grew 
very  strong,  but  did  not  yield  well,  a  dry  season 
best  suiting  this  Pea.  My  latest  sowing  was  made 
in  the  latter  half  of  June  of  Maclean's  Best  of  All 
and  Princess  Royal.  The  last-nained  has  proved  an 
excellent  late  sort.  My  last  dish  will  be  gathered 
October  27.  I  send  you  some  of  them  for  your 
opinion  as  to  quality  thus  late  in  the  season. 

T.  R.  F. 

*,*  The  pods  referred  to  were  of  good  size,  the 
Peas  being  quite  fresh  and  green  and  of  good  flavour. 
—Ed. 


Nov.  3,  1888.] 
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KITCHEN    GARDEN    NOTES. 

Value  of  Garden  Refuse. 
A  BUBBISH  HEAP  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many  owners  of 
gardens,  a  necessary  evil,  being  both  nntightly  and 
objectionable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  It  is 
in  the  autumn  when  the  accumulations  are  most 
conspicuous,  and  it  is  then  when  decaying  matter 
becomes  most  offensive  and,  it  may  be,  injurious  to 
health.  Advantage  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  of 
a  dry  time  for  the  conversion  of  rubbish  into  a 
heap  of  valuable  compost.  As  a  rule,  a  great  variety 
of  substances  are  all  thrown  together,  some  being 
of  a  soluble  or  quickly  decaying  nature,  while  others 
of  a  more  woody  texture  require  to  be  reduced  to 
ashes  by  fire  before  they  are  of  any  manurial  value. 
The  first  proceeding  ought  to  be  the  separation  of 
the  soluble  from  the  insoluble  rubbish,  the  former 
being  thrown  into  n  large  square  heap,  as  it  is  not 
yet  fit  to  wheel  on  to  the  ground.  To  the  heap  of 
decaying  rubbish,  soil,  and  other  accumulaiions, 
quicklime  may  well  be  added  at  the  rate  of  one 
load  to  every  five  loads  of  refuse.  This  being 
thoroughly  mixed  with  it  causes  a  more  rapid  de- 
composition, and  otherwise  improves  the  manurial 
value  of  the  heap.  While  this  is  being  done,  the 
other  portion  of  rubbish  ought  to  be  charred  or 
burnt.  What  is  known  as  a  "  smother  "  should  be 
formed,  this  being  the  least  wasteful  method  of 
burning  rubbish.  First  start  a  rather  fierce  fire 
with  the  aid  of  fagot  or  other  rather  substantial 
wood,  this,  before  its  energies  are  spent,  being  en- 
closed by  the  most  combustible  of  the  rubbish,  the 
latter  then  beiog  covered  with  a  good  thickness  of 
the  less  easily  burnt  material.  An  opening  ought 
to  be  left  in  the  front  facing  the  wind  to  ensure  a 
good  draught,  and  if  rough  turves  can  be  had  the 
heap  may  be  well  banked  over  with  these.  No 
opening  whatever  should  be  formed  at  the  tcp  or 
sides  of  the  heap,  the  aim  being  to  confine  the  fire 
and  heat  as  much  as  possible,  and  whenever  the 
fire  breaks  through  at  any  spot  this  ought  to  be  at 
once  well  closed  with  turves  or  the  more  solid  por- 
tion of  the  rubbish  heap.  Large  fires  of  this  de- 
scription— and  they  may  be  made  of  almost  any 
size— ought  to  smoulder  or  burn  very  steadUy  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  longer,  a  mass  of 
charred  rubbish,  soil,  and  ashes  eventually  result- 
ing. Its  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  so 
well  does  this  "  bum-bake,"  as  it  is  locally  termed, 
suit  the  roots  of  Vines,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
various  other  fruit  trees,  that  we  not  unfre- 
quently  store  a  heap  of  it  in  a  dry  place,  especially 
for  mixing  with  composts  used  when  planting  or 
potting  any  of  these.  It  is  also  most  valuable  for 
stirring  into  the  surface  of  ground  being  prepared 
for  Onions,  Carrots,  and  other  root  crops.  A  liberal 
dressing  mixed  with  the  top  spit  of  heavy  or  stiff 
land  keeps  this  from  binding  together  badlv,  the 
effect  being  of  a  lasting  character,  too.  It  not 
wanted  for  any  of  the  purposes  named,  the  "  burn- 
bake  "  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the  other  heap  of 
decaying  refuse  and  lime,  rendering  this  of  still 
greater  manuiial  value.  We  find  a  compost  thus 
formed  the  very  best  form  of  manure  for  Potato 
ground.  We  have  a  large  breadth  that,  unfortu- 
nately, cannot  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  any  other  kind  of  vegetables,  and  this  has 
received  little  else  but  the  compost  jast  described 
for  a  period  of  eight  years.  Yet  this  annually  prc- 
dnces  good  average  crops  of  Potatoes  of  the  best 
possible  quality.  The  heap  is  carted  on  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  this  is  well  frozen  over  and  duly 
spread  and  dug  in. 

The  Manuee  Heap. 
Garden  ground  being  kept  closely  and  heavily 
cropped  requires  liberal  dressings  of  manure  to 
keep  it  sutficiently  fertile  to  maintain  the  great 
strain  put  upon  it.  In  many  instances  either  in- 
soffioient  manure  is  used,  or  elte  the  quality  or 
value  of  the  material  used  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
it  appears  to  be.  Too  often  what  is  little  better 
than  a  heap  of  dry  straw  is  all  the  manure  available, 
and  it  not  unfrcqaently  happens  old  hotbed  manure 
is  the  principal  supply.  Contrast  this  with  the 
short  and  only  partially  decayed  manure  usei  by 
most  market  gardeners,  and  no  surprise  need  be 
felt  if  the  latter  are  able  to  point  to  surprising  crops 


of  vegetables.  One  load  of  short  manure,  such  as 
both  farmers  and  market  gardeners  are  enabled  to 
use,  is  of  equal  value  to  four  or  more  loads  of  the 
strawy  litter  that  finds  its  way  to  the  majority  of 
private  gardens.  That  strawy  manure  freely  dog 
into  heavy  land  now  is  most  beneficial  I  readily 
admit,  but^,  as  a  rule,  the  bulk  of  the  litter  wheeled 
out  of  stables  owned  by  the  well-to-do  classes  ought 
either  to  be  sent  to  a  farmyard  for  a  time  or  else 
be  specially  prepared  prior  to  being  dug  into 
the  ground.  Horses  and  cattle  soon  convert 
straw  only  slightly  stained  into  rich  manure, 
which  is  both  cool  and  lasting  in  character.  If 
the  fresh  stable  litter  cannot  be  spread  out  in  a 
farmyard  for  a  few  weeks,  it  ought  not  to  be 
left  in  a  dry,  mouldy  state  for  a  long  time, 
and  at  the  end  be  no  nearer  decomposition  than 
when  first  wheeled  out  of  the  stables.  Instead  of 
this  it  ought  to  be  well  shaken  and  thoroughly 
moistened  with  water,  or,  better  still,  liquid  manure 
of  some  kind — nothing  better  than  the  drainings 
from  a  farmyard,  or  even  a  large  manure  heap. 
This  will  start  the  decomposition  of  the  heap,  but 
is  only  one  step  towards  converting  it  into  manure. 
Before  the  centre  has  become  quite  dry,  owing  to 
the  'great  heat  generated  and  consequent  loss  of 
moisture,  the  heap  should  be  re-turned  and  again 
well  moistened  with  liquid  manure,  and  if  some- 
what solid  rather  than  strawy  manure  best  suits 
the  ground,  yet  another  turning  and  watering  will 
be  needed.  In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  form 
rather  solid  heaps,  this  ensuring  slower  fermenta- 
tion aid  the  preservation  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
ammonia.  When  the  manure  is  obtained  from  a 
farmyard,  and  is  therefore  very  moitt  and  more  rich 
in  fertilising  matter,  much  of  this  will  be  wasted 
unless  good  care  is  taken  of  it.  If  left  in  heaps, 
much  as  it  is  carted  or  wheeled  cut  of  the  yards, 
heavy  rains  soon  carry  away  the  more  soluble  por- 
tions, and  this  ought  to  be  prevented  as  much  as 
possible.  The  best  method  of  preserving  the  drain- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  materially  increasing  the 
bulk  of  manure,  is  to  form  a  good  foundation  with 
any  kind  of  loamy  soil,  say  to  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  18  inches.  On  this  the  manure  should  be 
spread  and  built  into  a  square  heap,  being  well 
shaken  out  and  separated  at  the  time.  The  more  solid 
the  heap  the  less  waste  will  there  be ;  in  fact  a  solid 
heap  of  farmyard  manure  will  be  found  as  rich  and 
serviceable  at  the  end  of  two  years  as  it  was  in  the 
spring  following  its  formation.  At  least  such  was 
my  experience  when  fortunately  able  to  secure  an 
extra  heavy  supply  of  good  farmyard  manure.  In 
this  instance  the  bulk  of  the  manure  was  wheeled 
into  a  heap,  this  eflEectually  pressing  it  down.  In 
addition  to  a  foundation  of  soil,  more  of  the  latter 
should  be  spread  over  the  top  of  a  heap  of  ferment- 
ing manure,  this  absorbing  much  cf  the  ammonia 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  in  time  becoming 
part  of  the  heap  of  valuable  manure.  When  manure 
is  wheeled  or  carted  on  to  ground  much  in  advance 
of  the  digging  or  ploughing,  it  ought  to  be  disposed 
in  good  sized  heaps  and  moulded  over,  or  much  of 
the  manurial  properties  may  soon  be  dissipated. 
On  no  account  should  either  slaked  or  fresh  lime  be 
mixed  with  solid  manure,  as  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  causing  rapid  decomposition  and  the  con- 
sequsnt  loss  of  various  valuable  constituents. 

A  Valuable  Manure. 

Where  Light-soil  is  taken  good  care  of,  it  is  found 
the  most  powerful  fertiliser  that  can  be  applied  to 
various  crops.  A  certain  amount  of  trouble  must 
be  expended  upon  its  preparation,  but  it  pays  for 
it.  What  is  wanted  is  a  large  heap  of  either  quite 
fresh-powdered  charcoal,  finely  burnt  clay,fine coal- 
ashes,  charred  peat,  or  "  burn-bake "  before  it  has 
been  moistened  in  any  way.  This  should  be  freely 
mixed  with  the  fresh  night-soil,  and  stored  in  an 
open  shed  where  it  will  be  well  exposed  to  the 
elements— rain  excepted.  One  or  two  turnings 
ought  to  be  given,  the  manure  not  being  fit  for  use 
until  it  is  thoroughly  pulverised.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  an  almost  perfect  manure,  and  if  applied  as  a 
top-dressing  to  either  indoor  or  outdoor  crops,  has 
a  most  stimulating  effect  upon  them.  It  is  quite 
inoffensive,  as  the  preparation  described  has  a  sure 
deodorising  effect  without  dissipating  the  ammonia. 


which  would  be  wasted  if  lime  instead  of  either  of 
the  substances  recommended  were  mixed  with  the 
night-soil.  Fowls'  and  pigeons'  manure  ought  also  to 
be  utilised,  for  these  are  again  powerful  fertilisers  ; 
they  may  be  mixed  with  ashes  or  charred  refuse 
or  soil  of  some  kind,  and  after  being  pulverised,  S8 
advised  in  the  case  of  night-soil,  be  also  similarly 
applied.  W.  I.  M. 


MUSHROOMS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
While  very  many  persons  who  are  interested  in 
gardening  are  well  aware  that  large  numbers  of 
Mushrooms  are  grown  in  houses  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  cellars,  and  other  suitable  places,  how  few 
comparatively  appear  to  realise  the  fact  that  great 
numbers  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  that,  too, 
through  the  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring.  In 
some  parts  of  West  Middlesex  those  passing  the 
market  gardens  can  see  under  the  trees  long  ridges, 
3  feet  or  so  in  height,  covered  with  straw,  and 
sometimes  with  garden  mats,  and  yet  are  unaware 
that  these  are  Mushroom  beds.  Bat  they  are,  and 
from  them  many  hundreds  of  punnets  are  cut  and 
sent  to  market,  thus  yielding  a  supply  of  produce 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  fit  to 
send  to  market. 

The  growers  of  Mushrooms  in  this  way  begin  to 
make  up  the  beds  early  in  August,  and  from  these, 
if  the  weather  is  favourable,  a  crop  can  be  gathered 
at  Michaelmas.  Manure  is  requisite  to  make  up 
the  beds,  and  what  is  brought  from  London  in  the 
market  carts  answers  well  for  the  purpose.  The 
long  straw  is  shaken  out  and  put  aside  for  covering 
the  beds  after  they  have  been  soiled  and  spawned  ; 
the  short  manure,  which  is  well  turned  over,  goes 
to  make  up  the  foundation  of  the  beds  and  supply 
the  heat  which  causes  the  Mushrooms  to  grow. 
The  manure  being  ready,  it  is  piled  up  in  a  broad 
ridge,  and  when  a  heat  of  something  like  80°  is 
reached  the  spawn  is  put  in.  A  cake  of  spawn  is 
usually  broken  into  four  or  six  pieces  and  inserted 
in  the  manure,  and  then  a  covering  of  2  inches  of 
soil  is  laid  over  the  bed  and  patted  down  firmly. 
I  asked  one  grower  of  Mushrooms,  who  has  a  good 
black  loam  in  his  garden,  what  he  generally  selected 
to  cover  his  beds  with,  and  he  said  he  always  used 
one  half  of  the  top  spit  and  a  half  of  the  second 
spit,  of  course  well  mixed  together.  The  covering 
should  not  be  too  stiff,  or  there  may  be  danger  of 
the  Mushrooms  being  unable  to  get  through  it; 
then  a  covering  of  the  long  manure  to  the  depth  of 
G  inches  or  8  inches  is  laid  over,  and  if  the  weather 
is  rough  and  windy  or  severe  frost  threatens,  mats 
are  placed  over  the  bed  and  carefully  fastened 
down.  The  beds  are  usually  fiO  yards  to  70  yards 
in  length  where  there  is  sufficient  space,  but  they 
are  also  made  much  shorter  in  smaller  gardens. 
One  grower  that  I  am  acquainted  with  always 
makes  up  his  beds  under  trees,  such  as  tall  standard 
Apples  and  Pears,  because,  as  he  states,  he  gets 
better  Mushrooms  under  the  trees  than  in  the  open. 
Probably  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  trees  assists  to 
bring  about  this  result.  A  bitter  east  wind  atd 
sharp  frost  will  operate  prejudicially  against  a 
crop.  They  appear  to  paralyse  the  operation  of  the 
spawn  just  as  it  is  briskly  running,  and  the  embryo 
Mushrooms  are  destroyed.  The  making  up  of  beds 
is  finished  by  Christmas.  The  process  of  gathering 
goes  on  until  June  or  such  time  as  it  ceases  to  pay 
to  gather  them. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  long  manure  em- 
ployed for  covering  is  carefully  dried  before  it  is 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  usual  plan  is  to  pile  it 
up  in  large  heaps  until  required  for  use.  The 
manure  from  the  spent  beds  is  found  very  useful 
tor  garden  crops,  and  when  thoroughly  decomposed 
and  fairly  dry,  it  is  very  useful  indeed  for  mixing 
with  potting  soil.  R-  D. 


Name  ■wanted. — Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to 
nime  the  worm  (or  whatever  it  is)  for  me  through 
The  Garden?  It  was  found  while  trenchiug  ground 
that  has  been  occupied  by  fruit  trees. — T.  Newbould. 

*,*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  worm  ycu  sent  is 
one  of  the  nematoid  worms,  belonging  to  thegenus 
Jlezmis.  They  are  paratitic  until  full  grown  in  the 
bodies  of  insects,  and  when  mature  they  escape  into 
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the  damp  earth.  They  are  perfectly  harmless  crea- 
tiires,_  except  to  insects.  It  is  wonderful  how  com- 
paratively small  insects  will  contain  such  large  worms. 
-G.  S.  S.     

MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  severe  frosts  of  the  first  few  nights  in  October 
made  a  regular  clearance  of  aU  tender  vegetables, 
and  runner  Beans  and  Vegetable  Marrows  that  were 
in  full  bearing  came  to  an  abrupt  termination,  so 
that  there  has  been  plenty  of  work  of  late  clearing 
the  land  and  getting  other  crops  put  in.  Happily, 
the  weather  has  been  remarkably  fine,  and  the  land 
is  now  clearer  of  weeds  than  it  has  been  all  the 
summer.  The  most  pressing  work  at  present  is  the 
taking  up  and  storing  root  crops  for  winter  use. 

Potatoes  of  the  main  crop  kinds  are  being  got 
up  and  put  into  clamps,  but  the  results  are  very 
various.  On  dry  soils  good  crops  of  sound  tubers 
have  been  produced,  while  on  heavy,  wet  soils  the 
crops  have  been  badly  diseased  and  the  tubers 
much  eaten  by  slugs ;  but  in  this  locality  varieties 
that  mature  early  are  most  largely  grown,  and,  as  a 
rule,  these  turned  out  well,  so  that  the  Potato  crop 
is  quite  up  to  the  average. 

Cabbages  for  early  spring  crops  have  been  put 
out  in  enormous  quantities,  the  early  planted  ones 
having  already  made  considerable  progress,  and  as 
long  as  mild  weather  prevails  planting  will  go  on, 
for  this  crop  never  seems  over-done  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  The  weather  being  dry  the 
work  of  hoeing  and  getting  the  earliest  crops 
cleaned  before  the  winter  comes  on  has  made  good 
progress. 

WiKTEE  Onioks  are  looking  well,  and  the  late 
fine  weather  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of 
cleaning,  for  no  crop  that  is  grown  suffers  more 
from  becoming  over- run  with  weeds;  in  fact,  if 
Onions  are  not  kept  clean  early  in  the  season  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  do  it  in  the  spring  without 
uprooting  a  large  portion  of  the  crop. 

Beoccoli  for  spring  use  is  making  luxuriant 
growth,  and  as  the  leaves  nearly  cover  the  ground, 
not  much  more  cleaning  will  be  necessary.  There 
are,  however,  very  large  breadths  of  late  kinds  that 
were  put  out  after  Potatoes  that  are  only  just  be- 
ginning to  spread  out  their  leaves.  These  were 
mostly  put  out  as  very  large  plants,  for  market 
growers  generally  have  a  crop  waiting  to  go  on  the 
land  as  soon  as  it  is  cleared.  With  these  large 
plants,  a  good  soaking  of  sewage  or  farmyard 
liquid  is  applied  when  the  planting  is  done,  thus 
giving  them  a  good  start. 

Cauliflower  Autumn  Glant  is  the  chief 
vegetable  now  being  sent  to  market,  and  the  clear- 
ance of  Beans  and  Marrows  made  a  decided  advance 
in  the  value  of  this.  Plants  grown  in  the  open  fields 
on  firm  land,  with  plenty  of  space  between  them, 
are  producing  very  large  heads.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  this  variety  may  be  had  by 
means  of  successional  crops  is  not  the  least  of  its 
many  good  points. 

Asparagus  beds  are  now  being  dressed  for  the 
winter,  the  tops  being  first  cut  off  and  any  weeds 
reijioved,  then  a  good  covering  of  manure  is  put  on 
and  left  rough  until  spring. 

Tomatoes  that  have  done  but  little  in  the  way 
of  ripening  out  of  doors,  even  on  south  walls,  this 
year  had  to  be  cleared  off  to  escape  the  frost,  bat 
by  hanging  them  up  in  waiiii  glass  houses  they 
have  ripened  much  more  rapidly  than  they  other- 
wise would.  This  has  been  a  very  discouraging 
year  for  growers  of  this  crop,  but  prices  have  been 
pretty  good,  and  market  growers  are  not  deterred 
by  one  failure  from  trying  again. 

Gathering  and  storing  Apples  has  lately 
been  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  the 
fruit  department,  but  the  crops  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
light.  On  young  trees,  however,  the  fruit  has 
reached  a  good  size,  such  kinds  as  Warner's  King 
being  exceptionally  fine,  and  growers  are  beginning 
to  grow  more  of  these  fine  sorts,  as  they  always  sell 
well.  We  have  fortunately  been  free  from  heavy 
gales  of  wind,  that  in  some  seasons  do  great  damage. 

Peabs  are  plentiful,  but  the  quality  is  more  vari- 
able than  that  of  Apples,  for  while  some  sorts  have 
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swelled  out  clear  and  fine,  others  are  cracked,  small, 
and  worthless.  I  may  mention  Jargonelle  as  one  of 
the  failures  amongst  the  early  kinds,  and  Easter 
Beurr§  and  Glou  Morceau  amongst  the  late  ones. 
Some  kinds  have  done  well,  particularly  Pitmaston 
Dachess,  which  with  us  on  pyramid  and  bush  trees 
is  quite  equal  to  ordinary  wall  fruits,  and  certainly 
is  far  better  flavoured.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Marie  Louise,  Beurr^  Bosc,  and  Beurri?  Diel, 
which  when  well  grown  on  open  trees  are  sweet  and 
juicy;  while  from  walls  the  same  kinds  are  fre- 
quently wanting  in  sweetness. 

Damsons  have  been  fine  and  moderately  plentiful. 
The  Farleigh  Prolific  is  the  sort  now  mostly  grown. 

Planting  of  fruit  trees  as  a  market  crop  is  re- 
ceiving more  attention  than  it  has  done  for  years, 
and  dwarf  trees  planted  at  moderate  distances 
apart,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  pruned  and  culti- 
vated like  garden  trees,  are  likely  to  supersede  our 
old  and  neglected  orchard  trees,  that  have  long  been 
the  only  source  of  our  fruit  supply.  J.  G. 

Gos2}ort. 
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PLATE  673. 

HARDY  AZALEAS.* 
Although  from  a  botanical  point  of  view  there 
is  really  no  distinct  line  between  Azalea  and 
Rhododendron,  and  the  two  genera  are  merged 
into  one  by  nearly  all  botanists,  for  horticultural 
purposes  it  may  be  convenient  to  treat  Azalea 
as  a  separate  genus.  Loudon  united  it  with 
Rhododendron  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  and 
all  writers  of  any  weight  have  followed  in  his 
footsteps.  Still,  as  the  plants  treated  in  this 
article — or,  at  any  rate,  most  of  them — are, 
almost  without  exception,  mentioned  in  cata- 
logues and  spoken  of  by  gardeners  as  Azaleas,  it 
has  been  thought  preferable  to  keep  up  the  older 
names. 

Formerly  the  characters  relied  upon  to  sepa- 
rate Azalea  from  Rhododendron  were  the  de- 
ciduous leaves  of  the  former,  the  number  of 
stamens  (five  to  eight),  and  there  never  being 
more  than  five  cells  to  the  seed  vessel. 

Rhododendron  was  credited  with  having  per- 
sistent leathery  leaves,  a  less  deeply  divided  five 
to  ten-lobed  corolla,  and  ten  or  more  stamens. 
The  discovery  and  introduction  of  a  number  of 
species  from  Japan,  China,  India,  and  Borneo, 
&c. ,  quite  destroyed  the  old  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  genera,  for  the  number  of 
stamens  in  some  of  the  so-called  Azaleas  is  often 
ten,  and  in  several  the  leaves  are  evergreen. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  include  here  any  of 
the  so-called  Indian  Azaleas,  the  fact  of  these 
succeeding  in  the  open  air  in  some  parts  of  the 
south-west  of  England  and  the  Channel  Islands 
not  being  ground  enough  to  class  them  in  a  list 
of  hardy  shrubs. 

Most  of  the  beautiful  garden  plants  so  de- 
servedly popular  under  the  name  of  Ghent 
Azaleas  are  hybrid  productions  derived  from  A. 
calendulacea,  A.  nuditlora,  A.  viacosa,  and  A. 
pontica.  Of  late,  however,  A.  sinensis  (better 
knowii  as  A.  mollis)  and  the  Western  American 
A.  occidentalis  have  been  used  for  crossing  pur- 
poses, and  from  the  latter  a  beautiful  race  of 
late-flowering  forms  has  sprung.  Botli  double 
and  single  varieties,  ranging  from  white  through 
every  shade  of  yellow,  orange,  and  red  to  crim- 
son, with  many  uncommon  intermediate  tints, 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  gardens,  and  the  beauti- 
ful colours  assumed  by  the  decaying  leaves  in 
autumn  are  striking  and  effective  enough  to 
make  them  worth  growing  even  apart  from  the 
flowers.     All  the  hardy  Azaleas  thrive  best  in 
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peat  and  like  a  moist  situation,  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  well  they  will  do  without  peat 
provided  they  have  an  abundance  of  leaf-mould 
and  are  well  supplied  with  water  duiing  the 
summer  months.  They  are  readily  raised  from 
seeds,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  any  par- 
ticular sort,  recourse  should  be  had  to  layering, 
except  in  the  case  of  isolated  plants  far  from 
other  kinds  or  of  those  which  flower  before  the 
others  open  and  so  cannot  get  cross-fertilised. 

A.  ABBoeescens. — This  is  a  native  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  from  Pennsylvania  to  North 
Carolina.  Its  leaves  are  margined  with  short 
hairs,  are  slightly  leathery  when  mature,  bright 
green  and  shining  above  and  glaucescent  beneath. 
The  corolla  is  fully  2  inches  long,  white  or  tinged 
with  rose,  and  the  long  red  stamens  and  style  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  plant  and  give  it  a  character 
quite  its  own.  Pursh,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
species  in  its  native  habitats,  writes  in  1814,  "  It 
rises  from  10  feet  to  15  feet  high,  and  forms,  with 
its  elegant  foliage  and  large,  abundant,  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  the  finest  ornamental  shrub  I 
know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  pubescent  as  those  of 
the  other  species.  The  scales  of  the  flower-buds 
are  large,  yellowish  brown,  and  surrounded  with  a 
fringed  white  border."  It  was  introduced  in  1818, 
but  was  probably  lost  to  cultivation  soon  after- 
wards and  not  re-introduced  until  a  few  years 
ago.  The  leaves  in  dying  exhale  an  odour  similar 
to  that  of  the  Sweet  Vernal  Grass  (Anthoxanthnm 
odoratum);  they  are  weU  developed  before  the 
flowers  appear  in  June. 

A.  calendulacea. — In  this  the  corolla  varies 
in  a  wild  state  from  orange-yellow  to  flame-red, 
and  the  generally  hairy  glandular  tube  is  shorter 
than  the  lobes  of  the  broad  limb.  The  flowers, 
which  are  not  fragrant,  appear  before  or  with  the 
leaves  in  May.  It  is  a  native  of  woods  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  &c., 
and  varies  in  height  from  3  feet  to  10  feet. 

A.  DiLATATA. — A  Japanese  species  which  I  am 
not  certain  is  in  cultivation.  It  has  long-stalked 
purple  flowers  about  2  inches  long,  but  except  in 
having  larger  blossoms,  and  the  stamens  being 
always  five  in  number,  it  hardly  differs  from  A. 
rhombica. 

A.  LiNEABiFOLLi. — In  all  probability  this  is  not 
so  hardy  as  the  other  species  here  mentioned,  but 
it  has  stood  for  several  years  without  protection  in 
the  open  air  at  Kew.  It  was  introduced  from 
Japan  by  Sfandish,  and  first  flowered  in  his  nursery 
in  1869.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  slender  branches 
beset  with  rigid,  red-brown  spreading  hairs ;  the 
long,  narrow  leaves,  with  wavy  ciliated  margins, 
are  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  and  have  five  narrow,  recurved,  red- 
purple  petals. 

A.  NUDIFLOEA. — This  is  the  purple  Azalea,  or 
Pinxter  Flower  of  the  United  States,  where  it 
occurs  in  swamps  from  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  to  Illinois  and  southward.  Like  A.  calendu- 
lacea, this  produces  its  fiowers  in  April  or  May, 
either  before  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves.  In 
a  wild  state  the  more  or  less  fragrant  flowers  vary 
from  flesh  colour  to  pink  and  purple.  The  branch- 
lets  are  rather  hairy  ;  the  leaves  are  obovate  or 
oblong,  and  downy  underneath.  Of  this  species 
there  are  numberlefs  varieties  and  hybrids,  no 
fewer  than  forty-three  being  enumerated  in  Lod- 
diges'  catalogue  in  ls36.  According  to  Loudon, 
this  was  introduced  in  1734,  but  Catesby  tells  us, 
in  1732,  that  the  species  had  blossomed  for  seme 
years  in  Mr.  ColUnson's  garden  at  Peckham. 

A.  OCCIDENTALIS. — A  Comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction to  British  gardens  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  when  the 
bright  green  glossy  leaves  are  well  developed,  and 
after  the  various  forms  of  A.  nudiflora  and  A.  calen- 
dulacea are  quite  past.  No  doubt  by-and-by  a 
much  greater  range  of  colour-variation  will  be  ob- 
tained by  gardeners.  At  present  the  colours  are 
mainly,  as  represented  in  the  coloured  plate,  white, 
with  a  pale  yellow  or  orange  band  on  the  upper 
lobe,  or  white  with  a  rosy  tinge.    The  species  is  a 
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Dative  of  the  western  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
throughout  the  length  of  California,  and  in  the 
coast  ranges  along  streams.  The  fragrance  is  sweet, 
but  slightly  unpleasant  to  most  people. 

A.  PONTICA. — An  immense  number  of  varieties 
and  hybrids  have  been  raised  from  this  species  both 
in  British  and  Continental  gardens.  The  typical 
plant  has  fragrant  flowers  of  a  fine  bright  jellow 
colour.  It  attains  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more,  and 
blossoms  in  May  and  June.  A  native  of  the  Levant, 
the  Caucasus,  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  &o.  A  full 
account  of  this  species  is  given  in  Tourneforl's 
quaintly  written  and  most  interesting  "Voyage  into 
the  Levant,"  wherein  the  author  has  largely  quoted 
from  ancient  writers  and  others  respecting  the 
poisoning  by  honey  of  Xenophon's  soldiers  at 
Trebizond.  Some  have  given  out  the  source  of  this 
honey  to  be  the  Oleander,  others  the  Rhododendron 
ponticum  and  Azalea  pontica.  Mr.  Ross,  of  Castag- 
nola,  a  well-known  horticulturist,  in  reply  to  queries 
on  the  subject  some  years  ago  in  the  columns  of  a 
contemporary,  wrote  as  follows  :  "  Having  resided 
at  Trebizond  ....  I  can  say  that  the  chief  under- 
growth and  copse  of  that  part  of  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  consists  now  of  Rho- 
dodendron ponticum  and  Azalea  pontica;  whereas 
no  Oleander  grows  on  any  part  of  that  coast.  The 
Rhododendron  has  little  or  no  scent,  whereas  the 
Azalea  has  a  very  powerful  and  sweet  odour.  The 
tlowers  precede  the  leaves,  and  in  spring  whole  hill- 
sides present  sheets  of  golden  yellow,  and  the 
country  is  perfumed  for  miles  around.  The  opinion 
of  the  natives  is  that  the  poisonous  honey  called  in 
Turkish  delU  ial,  or  mad  honey,  is  derived  from 
these  highly  scented  flowers  of  the  Azalea.  The 
honey  has  a  very  peculiar,  and  to  most  people  dis- 
agreeable, taste  in  its  crude  state,  and  when  eaten 
produces  vertigo,  sickness,  purging,  and  great  pros- 
tration ;  after  many  hours  the  effects  pass  off,  and 
the  sufferers  gradually  recover.  The  honey,  never- 
theless, is  much  used  in  cookery,  confectionery, 
and  for  preserving  fruits,  being  much  cheaper  than 
sugar;  but  previous  to  use  it  is  cooked  on  the  fire, 
and  the  heat  volatilises  the  poisonous  principle, 
when  it  can  be  eaten  in  safety.  Whether  the  Rho- 
dodendron is  also  poisonous  I  do  not  know ;  many 
thick  it  is,  and  such  was  evidently  the  opinion  of 
Xenophon." 

A.  BHOMBICA.— All  the  near  allies  of  this  very 
distinct-looking  plant  are  Chinese  or  Japanese ; 
it  has  bright,  rose-coloured  bell-shaped  flowers, 
with  a  very  short  tube,  1^  inches  to  2  inches  acrofs, 
generally  produced  in  pairs  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  The  dull  green,  hairy,  rhombic  leaves 
are  in  whorls  of  three,  and  of  the  ten  stamens  the 
five  upper  are  much  the  shortest.  In  autumn  the 
decayiog  leaves  turn  a  bronzy-purple  colour.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  the  spring 
frosts  frequently  destroy  or  disfigure  the  blossoms. 
A  native  of  the  mountainous  woods  of  Niphon. 
The  only  good  figure  is  in  the  Botaiucal  Marjazine, 
plate  6972. 

A.  SINENSIS. — This  was  introduced  to  England  in 
1824,  and  again  by  Fortune  In  1845 ;  it  is  a  native 
of  alpine  shrublands  in  Japan,  but  is  largely  culti- 
vated both  in  that  country  and  in  China.  The 
flowers  vary  much  in  colour ;  they  range  in  a  wild 
state  from  a  dull,  almost  greenish  yellow  to  orange- 
yellow  or  bright  orange-red,  but  a  large  series  of 
different  tints  have  been  produced  in  nurseries  by 
crossing.  Loddiges  was  the  first  to  publish  a 
description  and  figure  (Jiotamcal  Cahinct,  t.  885). 
Upwards  of  forty  years  afterwards  Regel  gave  a 
figure  in  his  "  Gartenflora,"  under  the  name  of  A. 
mollis,  and  subsequently  the  late  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
described  it  under  the  name  of  A.  japonica.  A 
good  coloured  plate  under  the  name  of  A.  mollis 
was  given  in  The  Garden  for  June  12,  issi!. 

A.  SQUAMATA. — Perhaps  this  species  may  have 
disappeared  from  caltivation  ;  if  so,  now  attention 
is  called  to  its  merits,  the  plant  may  soon  again  be 
seen  in  English  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by 
Fortune.  A  good  figure  appeared  in  the  llotanical 
Rei/istei;  vol.  xxxiii.,  t.  3.  The  flowers,  produced 
before  the  leaves,  are  a  clear  rose  colour,  distinctly 
spotted  with  crimson,  and  are  guarded  at  the  base 


by  a  large  sheath  of  bright  brown  scales,  whence 
the  specific  name.  When  young  the  leaves  are  like 
those  of  A.  indica,  and  have  nothing  distinctive  in 
their  shape  or  surface,  but  at  maturity  they  are  oval, 
sharp  at  each  end,  perfectly  hairless,  and  as  even  on 
the  surface  as  these  of  Rhododendron  punctatum. 
It  is  on  record  that  A.  squamata  withstood  with- 
out injury  a  temperature  of  11".  A.  Weyrichi  is  a 
near  ally  of  A.  squamata,  but  differs  in  its  thicker 
branches,  larger  leaves  and  longer  tube. 

A.  Vaseyi. — A  recently-discovered  United  States 
species,  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  British 
gardens  last  year.  It  is  a  shrub  from  8  feet  to 
lo  feet  high,  with  glabrous  branches,  leaves  3 inches 
to  6  inches  long,  a  roseate  corolla  glabrous  both 
inside  and  outside,  the  upper  lobes  spotted  towards 
the  base  inside,  the  stamens  five  to  seven  in  number. 
"This  is  a  most  interesting  species,"  says  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  "as  adding  to  our  flora  a  representative  of 
that  group  of  East  Asiatic  species,  of  the  true 
Azalea  subgenus,  with  campanulate  corollas.  It 
contributes  another  to  the  now  very  numerous  cases 
of  remaikable  relationship  between  the  Chino- 
Japanese  and  the  Alleghanian  floras. '  As  a  decora- 
tive plant  it  is  very  valuable,  and  its  pink  or  purple 
flowers,  which  are  like  the  blossoms  of  some  Rhodo- 
dendrons, are  very  flne. 

A.  viscoSA  (the  Clammy  Azalea,  or  white 
Swamp  Honeysuckle)  is  a  shrub  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft. 
high,  with  clammy,  fragrant  flowers,  white  or  tinged 
with  rose  colour  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  a  native  of 
swamps  in  Maine  and  Kentucky,  mostly  near  the 
coast.  Innumerable  varieties  of  this  have  origi- 
nated under  cultivation,  no  less  than  107  being  given 
in  Loddiges"  catalogue  for  1836.  Several  wild  forms 
have  at  various  times  received  specific  names;  of 
these  glauca  has  paler  leaves,  generally  white,  glau- 
cous beneath  ;  nitida  is  a  dwarf  variety,  with  oblan- 
ceolate  leaves,  green  on  both  surfaces  ;  hispida  and 
scabra  do  not  require  detailed  description. 

In  addition  to  the  species  above  mentioned, 
there  are  several  Japanese  ones  discovered  and 
desciibed  by  the  Russian  botanist  and  traveller, 
Maximowicz.  These  have  not  yet  found  their 
way  to  British  gardens,  and  so  are  omitted  from 
the  foregoing  list.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
been  justified  in  including  the  beautiful  little  A. 
amcena,  and  also  A.  obtusa  (the  latter  being 
well  figured  by  Lindley  in  the  Botanical  Eegister 
for  1846).  Although  they  are  hardy  in  some 
places  in  the  south  of  England,  neither,  however, 
is  satisfactory  as  an  outdoor  shrub  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  except  under  altogether 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  flowers  being 
killed  by  late  frosts.  N. 


Fruit  Garden. 

THE  PINE-APPLE. 

The  culture  of  Pine-apples  has  lately  gone  much 
out  of  fashion,  but  they  are  yet  grown  in  many 
gardens  in  country  places,  and  even  now,  not- 
withstanding the  large  importations  of  foreign 
fruit,  good  English  Pine-apples  are  as  much 
valued  as  ever  they  were.  In  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  exhibitions, 
what  magnificent  displays  of  fruit  there  used  to 
be,  headed  by  the  kingly  Pine-apple  !  Queens, 
Smootli-leavedCayennes,  Montserrats,  Jamaicas, 
and  the  gigantic  Providence  used  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  various  classes  when  Mr.  Marnock 
had  the  ordering  of  aft'airs.  The  first  prize  won 
by  me  was  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  Pine-apple  at  one  of  those  ex- 
hibitions. I  won  prizes  for  these  fruits  after- 
wards, but  this  early  medal  has  always  been  the 
most  prized.  We  grew  Pine-apples  for  nearly 
twenty  years  and  have  but  recently  discontinued 
their  culture.  We  made  a  point  of  getting  the 
plants  to  produce  ripe  fruit  within  twelve 
months  from  the  time  of  putting  in  the  suckers, 
but  very  much  depended  upon  the  size  of  the 


suckers  when  they  were  removed  from  the 
parent  plants.  If  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
until  they  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  plants 
from  which  they  were  taken,  it  would  be  strange 
if  they  did  not  produce  fruits  perfectly  ripened 
within  twelve  months.  Many  good  Pine  growers 
keep  up  a  night  temperature  of  70°  and  a  pro- 
portionately high,  moist  atmosphere  by  day,  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  best  results  follow  this 
treatment.  The  plants  grow  freely  enough,  but 
produce  long,  slender  leaves,  the  fruit  is  not  so 
large,  and  produces  large  crowns  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  fruit.  To  grow  Pines 
well  three  houses  or  divisions  are  required .  One 
for  plants  that  have  reached  the  fruiting  stage, 
the  other  for  those  that  have  attained  the  mid- 
season  of  their  growth,  and  the  third  a  smaller 
one  for  suckers.  Of  course,  a  few  Pmes  may  be 
obtamed  by  cultivating  the  plants  in  any  house 
having  a  temperature  of  55°  in  winter  and  60°  to 
05°  in  summer.  During  the  past  season  I  saw 
in  a  garden  in  the  midlands  some  excellent 
Pines  approaching  the  ripening  stage,  and  they 
were  growing  on  plants  in  an  ordinary  stove, 
amongst  a  general  collection  of  Ferns,  foliage 
and  flowering  plants.  When  I  was  a  successful 
exhibitor,  we  grew  our  fruiting  Pines  in  a  house 
that  just  contained  three  dozen  plants,  and  out 
of  that  we  generally  cut  a  dozen  fruits,  more  or 
less,  during  the  winter  months,  the  varieties 
being  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  Black  Jamaica, 
and  a  few  of  Charlotte  Rothschild.  This  last- 
named  variety  occupied  too  much  space  in  our 
small  house,  but  I  have  obtained  from  it 
splendid  large  fruits— one  of  them  weighed 
8j  lbs.  ;  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayennes  would 
average  about  6  lbs.,  while  the  Jamaicas  were 
from  4  lbs.  to  5  lbs. 

Some  plants  will  miss  producing  their  fruit, 
especially  in  winter,  and  when  this  happens, 
the  best  way  to  do  with  them  is  to  cut  the 
plants  over  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  pot  them  at  once  very  firmly  in  0-inch  pots. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  roots  pushing  out  at 
that  part  of  the  stem  of  the  plants,  and  when 
they  are  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  the 
pots  soon  become  filled  with  roots,  and  in  a 
little  tune  the  signs  of  fruit  will  show  in  the 
centre.  Pine  suckers  ought  not  to  be  potted  in 
very  large  sized  pots.  The  large  suckers  in 
7 -inch  and  8-inch  pots  and  the  smaller  ones  in 
G-inch  pots,  a  very  important  detail  in  their  cul- 
ture being  that  no  water  should  be  given  to 
them  untU  a  week  or  ten  days  after  potting. 
They  ought,  of  course,  to  be  plunged  in  a  brisk 
bottom-heat.  This  is  the  first  stage  in  their 
growth,  and  although  the  Pine  i.s  an  easily 
grown  plant  and  does  not  suffer  much  from  a 
changeable  atmosphere  or  temperature,  yet  a 
steady  uniform  temperature  in  the  growing 
season  of  65°  is  best,  with  sufficient  ventilation 
to  keep  the  plants  of  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth. 
When  these  suckers  liavo  well  filled  their  pots 
with  roots,  they  may  at  once  be  repotted  into 
their  fruiting  pots.  The  small-growing  varie- 
ties, such  as  Queens  and  Black  Jamaica,  should 
be  planted  in  11-inch  pots  and  the  larger  grow- 
ing varieties  in  13-inch.  It  is  undesirable  that 
the  compost  should  be  very  rich.  The  staple 
material  is  good  turfy  loam,  cut  from  three  to 
six  months,  and  the  turves  should  be  torn  up 
by  hand.  Add  to  it  a  fifth  part  of  decayed 
stable  manure,  some  half-inch  bones  and  broken 
charcoal.  Before  repotting  the  plants  see  that 
they  are  moderately  moist  at  the  roots,  and 
also  that  the  potting  material  is  of  a  mediuna 
state  of  moisture.  Ram  the  potting  soil  in 
firmly  with  a  wooden  rammer,  plunge  the 
pots  "in  a  brisk  bottom-heat— 100°  will  not  hurt 
the  plants— when  newly  potted.  Do  not  give 
any  water  for  at  least   ten  days  after  potting 
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them.  I  prefer  to  renew  the  beds  with  fresh 
tan  at  this  time,  but  this  addition  raises 
the  temperature  very  rapidly  indeed,  from  80° 
to  120°  in  three  days.  That  last  point  is  too 
high,  and  may  do  mischief  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  firmly  in  the  material  up  to  the  rims. 
When  a  tan  bed  has  been  renewed,  it  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  plunge  the  pots  to  half  their  depth 
only,  and  when  the  first  high  temperature  has 
subsided  fill  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  with 
fresh  material.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  trust- 
ing to  fermenting  material,  such  as  decaying 
leaves  and  tan,  entirely  to  maintain  the  bottom- 
heat  is  not  so  good  as  iising  hot-water  pipes  as 
an  adjunct  to  it.  For  instance,  a  chamber  in- 
tended to  grow  Pines,  or  in  fact  any  hothouse 
plants  requiring  bottom-heat,  should  be  2  feet 
6  inches  deep,  and  if  this  chamber  is  7  feet  or 
8  feet  wide,  two  3-inch  pipes  would  be  required  to 
heat  the  plunging  material;  tan  is  the  best.  The 
pipes  may  be  covered  over  with  old  iron  grating 
or  brick-bats.  About  1  foot  9  inches  will  be 
a  sufficient  depth  of  plunging  material.  The 
plants  must  be  steadily  grown  on  to  their  full 
fruiting  size,  sufficient  space  being  allowed  them 
in  order  that  they  may  develop  into  sturdy 
specimens.  Large,  handsome,  well-developed 
fruits  can  only  be  obtained  from  plants  well 
grown  from  beginning  to  end.  By  the  time 
these  have  reached  the  fruiting  stage  those  in 
the  fruit  house  will  have  ripened  their  fruits, 
and  the  old  plants  may  be  destroyed  when 
enough  suckers  have  been  secured  to  continue 
the  succession.  Some  plants  will  throw  up  as 
many  as  half-a-dozen  suckers,  but  they  are  not 
required,  and  should  be  removed  from  the  plants 
in  an  early  stage  of  their  development,  leaving 
at_  the  most  two  to  grow  to  their  full  extent. 
Well-developed  suckers  will  sometimes  overtop 
the  parent  plant  before  the  fruit  ripens.  Winter 
is  the  resting  period  for  Pine  plants,  and  at  that 
time  they  should  not  be  excited  by  too  mucli 
heat  nor  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
for  three  months  no  water  at  the  roots.  I  can 
well  remember  having  a  signal  failure  through 
having  to  winter  fruiting  Pines  in  a  house,  the 
minimum  temperature  of  which  could  not  be 
maintained  much  above  45°  in  winter.  It  some- 
times fell  below  this,  and  although  they  were  as 
handsome,  well-grown  plants  as  could  be  seen, 
when  they  were  started  about  the  end  of  January 
few  large  fruits  were  obtained,  and  amongst 
them  numbers  of  monstrosities,  imjierfect  pips, 
large  crowns,  <tc.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
fruit  was  injured  in  its  incipient  stage,  although 
out  of  sight  in  the  centre  of  the  plants. 

Another  matter  deserving  more  than  parsing 
attention  is  watering  these,  and,  in  facb,  all 
such  plants  plunged  in  bottom-heat.  In  the 
matter  of  Pines,  manure  water  made  very  weak 
may  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  the 
fruit  is  showing  deep  down  in  the  centre.  This 
may  be  continued  at  every  alternate  watering 
until  the  fruit  swells  up  for  ripening,  when  it 
must  be  discontinued.  Once  a  week  may  be 
often  enough  to  apply  water  to  the  plants.  The 
pots  absorb  a  gi-eat  deal  of  moisture  from  the 
plunging  material  ;  and  as  regards  manure 
water,  if  this  is  applied  after  the  fruit  has  nearly 
grown  to  its  full  size  it  will  probably  be  dis- 
coloured at  the  core,  maybe  quite  black,  in  fact, 
showing  that  the  source  of  decay  originated  in 
the  roots,  and  was  transmitted  by  them 
through  the  stem  of  the  fruit,  it  maybe  as 
well  to  add  tliat  the  usual  period  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  from  the  time  of  putting  in 
the  suckers  is.  Queens,  eighteen  months  ; 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  and  Chailotte  Roth- 
schild two  years.  At  the  leading  exhibitions 
Pines  are  still  recognLse<l  as  the  highest  typo  of 
exotic    fruits,    being    usually   placed    first    on 


the  list  of  fruits,  followed  by  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  A'c.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
at  least,  I  have  been  an  attentive  observer  of 
fruit  exhibitions,  and  the  judging  of  Pines  and 
Grapes  in  particular.  As  a  rule,  judges  prefer 
good  Queens  to  any  other  variety,  and  probably 
they  are  right ;  but  I  have  some  notes  of  my 
own  experience  in  exhibiting  which  go  to  prove 
that  this  liking  for  a  particular  variety  of  fruits 
may  be  carried  too  far.  I  exhibited  on  one  occa- 
sion a  really  good  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  in  an 
open  class,  but  was  beat  by  another  exhibitor 
who  showed  a  Queen  not  half  its  weight  in  much 
the  same  condition.  I  ventured  to  express  sur- 
prise at  the  verdict  to  one  of  the  judges,  and 
was  informed  that  Queens  were  always  pre- 
ferred. Some  time  after,  at  another  metropo- 
litan exhibition,  I  saw  a  Providence  of  an 
ordinary  type,  weighing  between  8  lbs.  and 
9  lbs.,  placed  before  a  Queen  of  nearly  C  lbs., 
better  in  form  than  the  other  and  well  ripened. 
As  an  old  Pine  grower,  I  hold  that  a  Queen  of 
G  lbs.  would  easily  beat  a  Providence  weighing 

9  lbs.  if  they  were  equal  as  regards  ripeness 
and  in  other  respects. 

Judges  at  the  leading  exhibitions  are  usually 
practical  men,  who  know  the  relative  value  of 
the  subjects  they  are  judging  ;  but  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  individual  tastes  of  the  judges 
how  the  prizes  will  be  awarded.  There  is  not, 
as  there  ought  to  be,  any  code  of  rules  upon 
which  judges  and  exhibitors  alike  could  depend. 
In  the  matter  of  Pine  judging,  some  allowance 
would  have  to  be  made  as  to  the  time  of  the 
year  that  the  exhibition  was  held.  In  summer 
I  would  place  a  Queen  of  G  lbs.  before  a  Smooth- 
leaved   Cayenne  of   8  11>3.    or  a  Providence  of 

10  lbs.  Charlotte  Rothschild  I  consider  an 
excellent  variety,  but  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
grow  that  variety  up  to  8  lbs.  or  9  lbs.  as  it 
would  be  to  grow  a  Queen  up  to  G  lbs.  Of 
course,  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  as  to  its  state  of  ripeness. 
Sometimes  it  is  under,  and  anon  over-ripe, 
perhaps  with  decay  spots  here  and  there  not 
discernible  at  first  sight,  but  easily  noticed  after 
close  inspection.  Queens  are  not  so  good  in 
quality  during  winter ;  they  are  dry  and  lack 
flavour,  when  the  Black  Jamaica  and  Smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  would  be  juicy  and  rich. 

J.  Douglas. 


Well- flavoured  Bussian  Apples.— Those 
who  have  formed  their  estimates  of  tbe  desseit 
quality  of  Russian  Apples  upon  their  knowledge  of 
Astrachan,  Oldenburg  and  Alexander  onght  to  be 
told  that  their  judgment  is  no  fairer  than  it  would 
be  to  judge  American  Apples  by  tbe  Ben  Davis,  the 
Mann,  the  Willow  Twig,  or  a  large  list  of  inferior 
sorts  that  are  jet  largely  grown.  I  do  net  hesitate 
to  say  that,  among  the  :iOO  or  more  Russian  varie- 
ties of  Apples  in  America,  there  are  fully  as 
many  kinds  which  possess  tine  dessert  quality  as 
can  be  selected  from  a  mifcellaneous  list  of  the 
same  number  of  American  sorts.  Already  many 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  realise  this  in  Russian 
Apples  of  the  Yellow  Transparent  class.  But  a 
large  number  of  the  later  Rosfian,  like  St.  Peter, 
Golden  White,  Autumn  Streaked,  Heidorn  and 
PopafI,  are  ttill  finer  in  quality,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  winter  sorts,  like  Longfield,  Borsdcrf, 
Bogdanoff,  and  others.  They  are  also  handsome 
Apples,  and  the  trees  are  healthy  and  productive. 
So  fir,  however,  very  late  keepers  are  scarce  among 
them. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape. — It  is  some  years 
since  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  attributing  the 
cracking  of  this  high-class  Grape  to  superabundance 
of  moisture  at  the  roots  or  in  the  structure  where 
the  Vine  grows.  For  three  seasons  past  I  have  had 
scarcely  a  split  berry,  the  colour  and  flavour  being 
very  perfect,  and  fruit  grown  along  with  Ham- 
burghs    and    Muscat    Hamburgh?,   which   ripened 


about  the  end  of  June,  is  still  (October  22)  in  good 
condition,  and  with  proper  attention  in  the  Grape 
room  is  likely  to  keep  for  some  time  to  ccme. 
While  the  Muscat  Hamburgbs  were  bcccming  some- 
what limp  in  appearance,  the  Madresfield  Court 
remained  plump  and  joicy.  I  have  tried  several 
plans  to  prevent  cracking,  but  all  to  no  end.  During 
the  past  season,  with  the  roots  unavoidably  in  alow 
position,  which  is  often  under  water  from  an  adja- 
cent rivulet,  and  absence  of  sunshine,  the  fruit  is 
of  the  most  satisfactory  description. — M.  Tbmple, 
Stirlinqshire. 


NATIONAL  APPLE  AND  PEAR  CONFERENCE. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Apples  and  Pears  to 
which  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  at  the 
conference  at  Chiswick,  Oct.  16  to  20,  1888:— 


Apples. 


Adams*  Pearmain 

Alexander 

Alfriston 

Alma  Pippin 

Annie  Elizabeth 

Baumann's  Red  Rein'ette 

Beauty  of  Kent 

Bismarck 

Bleulieim  Pippin 

Bramley's  Seedling 

CeUini 

Coctle  Pippin 

Court  Pendu  Plat 

Cox*s  Oi'ange  Pippin 

Cox's  Pomona 

Domino 

DaoheES  of  Olderiburg 

Ecklinville  Seedling 

Egremont  Russet 

Fearn's  Pippin 

Progmore  Prolific 

Gascoigne's  Seedling 

Gascoigue's  Scarlet 

Golden  Nclile 

Golden  Spire 

Gospatrio 

Gravenstein 

Grenadier 

Herefordshire  Beau  fin 

Hormead's  Pearmaiu 

Kerry  Pippin 

King  Harry 

King  of  Tompkins  County 

King  of  the  Pippins 

Lady  Henniker 

Lady  Sudeley 

Liudsberger  Reinette 

Lane's  Prince  Albert 

Loddington  House 

Lord  Derby 


(im- 


Lord  Groovenor 
Lord  Suffield 
Mabbott's  Pearmain 
Mannington  Pearmain 
Melon  Apple 
Mere  de  Menage 
Mother 
Mrs.  Barron 
New  Hawthornden 
New  Northern  Greening 
Niton  House 
Northern  Dumpling 
Northern    Greening 

proved) 
Oliera 

Peasgond's  Nonsuch 
Potts'  Seedling 
Keinette  du  Canada 
Ribston  Pippin 
Rosemary  Russet 
Scarlet  Nonpareil 
Scarlet  Pearmaiu 
Schoolmaster 
Seaton  House 
Small's  Admirable 
Stirling  Castle 
Stone's 

Striped  Beaufiu 
The  Queen 
The  Sandringham 
Tibbett's  Incomparable 
Tibbett's  Peannain 
Tower  of  Glamis 
Tyler's  Kernel 
Warner's  King 
Wellington 
Winter  Hawthornden 
Worcester  Pearmain 
TeUow  Ingesttie 


Peaks. 


Autumn  Bergamot 
Baroune  de  Mellu 
Bergamotte  Espereu 
Beurrc  d'Amanlis 

d'Aiijou 

d'Aremberg 

BacheliT 

Baltet  Pere 

Bosc 

Clairgeau 

Diel 

Hardy 

Rauce 

Sterckmaus 

Superfin 
Catillac 

Clapp's  Favourite 
Comte  de  Lamy 
ConseiUer  de  la  Cour 
Doyenne  d'Alon(;on 

Bouseoch 

du  Cornice 
Durondeau 
Dr.  Jules  Guyot 
Ducliesae  d'Angoul^me 
Easter  Beurrt' 
Emilo  d'Heyst 
Fondante  d'Automne 


Gansel's  Bergamot 
General  Todtleben 
Glou  Moreeau 
Gratioli  of  Jersey 
Grosse  Calebasse 


Josephine  de  Maliues 
King  Edward 
Knight's  Monarch 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Mme.  Theruse 
Marie  Benoist 

Louise 

Louise  d'Uoole 
Nourelle  Palvie 
Passe  Colmar 
Pitmaston  Duchess 
President  d'Osmondville 
Beetle 

Souvenir  du  Congress 
Thoiiipsou's 
Triompbe  de  Vienne 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
Tan  Mons  Leon  Leclero 
Yerulam 
Vineuse 

Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
Winter  Nelis 


Eating  fruits  for  health. — For  many  reasons 
fruit  should  be  regarded  as  both  wholesome  and  cura- 
tive.   Its  influence  upon  the  human  system  has  not 
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been  sufficiently  pointed  out,  and  this  is  a  fault,  for 
we  can  with  the  aid  of  fruits  alone  alleviate  the  ills 
to  which  our  wretched  body  is  subject.  It  is  a  fact 
discovered  by  science  that  persons  of  robust  con- 
stitution, who  eat  good  fruits  in  moderation,  live  to  a 
very  advanced  age.  Yet,  for  all  that,  one  should  i  ait 
know  how  to  eat  them.  Avoid  swallowing  the  skins 
of  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Apples,  the  stones  of  Cherries 
and  Apricots,  likewise  the  seeds  of  Oranges  and 
Lemons.  These  insoluble  substances  lie  heavy  upon 
the  stomach,  and  sometimes  cause  very  serious 
trouble  in  the  intestines.  Reject  the  skin  of  the 
Grape  as  well  as  that  of  the  Orange  ;  by  itself  the 
fleshy  part  of  any  fruit,  when  mature,  is  very 
nourishing  ;  but  take  it  as  a  sort  of  substantial  dish, 
and  not  as  dessert.  Plums,  Cherries  and  Grapes 
are  net  so  easily  digested  as  Peaches,  which  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  soluble  elements ;  also,  one 
can  recommend  the  latter  for  weak  1 1  omachs.  With 
your  fruit  eat  some  dry  bread,  because  it  has 
the  effect  of  cleansing  the  tongue  and  enables  you 
the  better  to  taste  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  itself. 


capable  of  doing,  while  there  is  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  grow  a  greater  number 
of  varieties  upon  the  same  space.  J.  C.  C. 


PEAR  TREES  ON  LOW  WALLS. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  more  unsatisfactory  systems 
of  growing  Pear  trees  than  training  them  horizon- 
tally on  low  walls.  Pear  trees  very  rarely  bear  good 
crops  except  it  be  on  walls  with  a  south  aspect. 
In  this  position  they  are  more  satisfactory,  but  even 
then  they  do  not  pay  for  the  space  occupied.  I 
have  found  from  experience  and  observation  that 
when  Pear  trees  have  to  be  trained  on  walls  6  feet 
or  less  in  height  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
extend  above  the  wall  and  allowed  to  form  spurs, 
and  gradually  increase  in  height  every  year  up  to  18 
inches  or  2  feet.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  growth 
and  fpurs  rather  thick  above  the  wall,  that  they 
may  protect  each  other.  The  shoots  at  first  should 
not  be  left  more  than  6  inches  long,  reducing  the 
length  in  subsequent  years  to  3  inches  or  1  inches. 
By  pruning  on  these  lines  a  regular  thicket  of  spurs 
will  be  formed,  gradually  extending  back  over  the 
width  of  the  wall.  I  have  just  come  from  a  farm- 
house garden,  in  which  four  large  Pear  trees  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  in  this  way,  and  as  I  have  observed 
these  trees  for  several  years,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  how  productive  they  have  been.  It 
was  more  by  accident  than  design  that  the  growth 
was  allowed  to  remain  above  the  wall,  but  the  owner 
finding  that  he  got  more  and  finer  fruits  from  the 
branches  above  the  wall  than  from  those  trained  to 
it,  he  encouraged  the  top  growth  to  form  spurs 
by  judicious  late  summer  pruning,  with  the  result 
that  the  fruit  from  above  the  wall  is  of  more  value 
than  that  from  the  lower  branches.  I  have  not 
seen  crops  anywhere  equal  to  them  on  trained 
trees;  one  tree  in  particular  of  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  and  another  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  have 
produced  grand  crops,  although  the  aspect  of  the 
wall  is  west,  and  the  growth  above  it  exposed  to 
the  cold  east  wind  over  a  wide  stretch  of  unpro- 
tected country.  This  case  is  the  more  interesting 
because  the  owner  told  me  that  he  never  had  a 
satisfactory  crop  from  these  trees  until  the  growth 
was  allowed  to  extend. 

In  the  case  of  the  trees  in  question  the  two  topmost 
branches  are  as  large  again  in  circumference  as  the 
lower  ones.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  want 
any  better  evidence  that  the  horizontal  system  of 
training  is  not  suitable  for  walls  of  the  height  of 
those  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  think  those  who 
have  them  already  furnished  with  trees  that  are  not 
productive  may  learn  a  useful  lesson.  No  matter 
in  what  way  the  trees  are  trained,  if  they  have 
not  borne  good  and  regular  crops  the  growth  should 
be  allowed  to  extend  above  the  wall,  and  I  feel  sure 
better  results  will  be  obtained,  as  the  additional 
growth  will  create  a  better  balance  between  the 
roots  and  branches.  To  a  certain  extent  it  will  get 
rid  of  the  necessity  for  severe  pruning,  which  is 
always  against  fruit-production. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  have  low  walls  to  fur- 
nish with  Pear  trees,  my  advice  would  be  to  plant 
them  with  oblique  cordon-trained  trees,  as  it  is 
now  well  known  that  by  planting  trees  of  this  form 
they  quickly  come  into  bearing,  and  fill  up  the 
space  much  sooner  than  any  other  form  of  tree  is 


HARDY  FRUIT  CULTURE. 
What  with  fruit  conferences,  fruit  leagues  and 
growers'  associations,  fruit-growing  companies  and 
other  bodies,  all  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  hardy 
fruit  culture  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  should  be 
hard  indeed  if  some  little  of  this  enthusiastic  out- 
burst of  effort  and  determination  to  mend  our  ways 
does  not  find  its  way  into  the  remotest  parts,  and,  yet 
better  generally,  into  the  homesteads  and  cottage 
gardens  of  the  country  people.      At  the   earlier 
Crystal  Palace  conference  on  fruit  culture,  Mr.  Fish 
emphasised  the   need  of   helping  or  encouraging 
cottagers  to  plant  fruit  trees  also,   as,  so  far,  the 
chief  burden  of  advocacy  had  been  with  regard  to 
production  for  sale.    That  is,  of  course,  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  full  oE  the  greatest  interest  and 
closely  attached  to  the  welfare  of  the  land  and  all 
associated  with  it.    But  we  may  well  ask  whether 
there  are  not  literally  myriads  of  cottage  gardeners, 
allotment-holders,  small  farmers,  and  persons  cul- 
tivating comparatively  trifling  areas  of  soil  who  may 
wish  to  grow,  or  should  be  encouraged  to  grow,  some 
moderate  quantities  of  fruit  for  their  own  domestic 
consumption.     If  we  would  make  the  British  people 
more  largely  a  fruit-consuming  people,  we   must 
begin,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter  by 
creating  the  fruit  in  every  possible   direction,  and 
then  the  love  for  it  will  speedily  follow.     It  is  good 
advice  to  the  farmer,  for  instance,  to  tell  him  to 
plant  some  good  varieties  of  hardy  fruits,  that  he 
may  thus  increase  the  marketable  stock  of  such 
fraits,  and    find    profit  in  their    culture.      That 
is  putting   the   argument   upon  the  lowest  basis, 
though,    perchance,    at    present   the   most    effec- 
tive one.    But  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  in   urging  the  British  farmer  to  embark 
as  a  commercial  speculator  in  fruit  culture— a  mat- 
ter with  which  he  is  at  present  so  ill-informed — there 
is  net  danger  that  early  failure  may  soon  damp  his 
energies,  simply  because  he  is  undertaking  work 
with  which  at  present  he  is  so  badly  acquainted. 
The  most  practical  method  of  procedure  seems  to 
lie  in  seeking  to  induce  the  large  farmer  and  the 
cottager,  the  small  farmer  as  well  as  the  allotment 
holder — nay,  even  the  little  villa  garden  resident  in 
rural  districts,  also  to  embark  in  the  culture  of 
fruit,  first  for  purely  domestic  purposes,  introducing 
for  that  object  the  most  desirable  kinds,  and  giving 
the  best  possible  cultivation.     A  dozen  or  two  of 
trees  for  a  moderate  sized  garden  or  plantation  and 
a  hundred  for  a  larger  one  would  prove  an  excellent 
beginning  in  this  direction.     Somehow  we  have  got 
to  be  so  terribly  commercial  or  trading  in  our  little 
ways,  that  milk  and  butter,  poultry  and  eggs,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  plants  and  flowers — all  things  by 
which  we  should  surround  ourselves,  and  which 
should  be  perpetually  administering  to  our  comfort 
and  happiness — are  all  being  as  rapidly  as  possible 
turned  into  current  coin.     Trade  gets  to  be  like  a 
car  of  Juggernaut.     It  crushes  out  all  love  for  do- 
mestic comfort  and  welfare  for  the  one  great  end — 
the  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar  ;    hence  the 
housewife  will  sell  her  domestic  necessities,  her 
dairy  and  garden  produce— elements  of  life  and 
happiness  far  beyond  what  the    butcher   or   the 
brewer  can  give  in  return — and  all  because  of  the 
general  infatuation  for  trading  and  for  barter. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  aggressive  fruit  crusade, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  should  be  to  induce  all  classes 
who  have  gardens  or  land  of  any  kind  in  cultivation 
to  embark  in  the  growth  of  fruit  for  own  and  home 
consumption  primarily.  The  result  would  be  to 
encourage  thrift  and  promote  health  and  happiness. 
It  would  take  a  few  years  for  the  tyro  fully  to 
master  the  art  of  fruit  culture,  even  in  a  small  way, 
but  if  that  little  be  learnt  well,  it  lays  a  sound 
foundation  for  more  substantial  things  to  follow. 
Even  then,  without  the  need  of  external  pressure  or 
persuasion,  the  grower  in  a  small  way  will  soon  feel 
a  strong  liking  for  fruit  culture,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  this  branch  of  horticulture 
that  it  gradually,  but  surely,  creates  its  own  love. 
Then  also  would  inevitably  step  in  the  lower  ele- 


ment of  profit,  for  the  grower,  whether  farmer  or 
cottager,  would  assuredly  feel  that  having  learnt  to 
produce  a  little  fruit  well  he  could  as  well  produce 
a  larger  quantity.  That  is  a  proposition  which 
needs  no  proving  ;  it  is  a  natural  and  an  inevitable 
one.  We  find  on  every  hand  the  state  of  our  land 
laws  quoted  as  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  hardy 
fruit  culture  commercially.  That  there  are  grave 
obstacles  in  that  direction  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
because  the  laying  down  by  the  farmer  of  several 
acres  of  land  in  fruit  signifies  not  merely  at  first  a 
considerable  outlay,  but  a  growing  annual  outlay  as 
the  years  roll  on,  and  it  may  be  that  he  is  embark, 
ing  in  such  expenditure  without  due  security.  But 
whilst  all  prudent  men  will  stop  to  ask  how  they  may 
be  made  secure  from  loss  ultimately  where  such  an 
undertaking  is  concerned,  few  will  regard  the 
planting  of  a  few  trees  for  own  personal  or  domestic 
purposes  in  the  same  light.  Scill  further,  all  will 
readily  perceive  that  the  experience  gained  by  such 
jietUe  culture  will  in  good  time  prove  of  exceeding 
value  whenever  the  culture  may  expand  to  a  broader 
area.  We  are  very  much  urging  a  section  of  the 
community  to  embark  in  fruit  culture,  which  has  at 
present  hardly  the  least  elementary  knowledge  of 
sorts  to  grow  or  methods  of  culture,  and  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  they  require  can  only  be  gathered 
by  personal  experience. 

But  here,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  cottager 
class,  seems  to  be  an  opening  for  good  work  to  be 
done  by  local  horticultural  societies.  These  bodies, 
let  the  truth  be  told,  have  rarely  succeeded  in  lift- 
ing the  minds  of  exhibitors,  whether  cottager,  gar- 
dener, or  amateur,  to  higher  considerations  than 
those  of  gaining  prizes.  Certainly  vegetable  culture 
has  met  in  that  way  with  some  encouragement,  but 
with  very  little,  indeed,  after  all.  Almost  all  these 
local  bodies  have  in  connection  with  them  some 
two  or  three  practical  men— gardeners  or  amateurs 
— who  could  give  to  the  cottager  class  of  cultivator 
in  their  respective  districts  some  valuable  advice. 
Why  are  not  their  powers  so  applied  J  Most  pro- 
bably from  want  of  urging  rather  than  from  any 
other  cause.  It  may  be,  and  doubtless  is  the  case, 
that  the  land  question  and  its  tenure  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  fruit  culture  amongst 
cottagers  and  allotment-holders;  but  an  intelligent 
demand  for  the  privilege  or  right  to  grow  fruit  in 
such  small  areas  as  cottage  gardens  and  allotments 
give,  and,  we  may  well  add,  on  small  farms  also, 
would  materially  assist  land  law  reformers  and 
might  speedily  produce  its  complete  redress.  It 
would  assist  legislators  materially  in  the  discussion 
of  this  land  reform  did  they  fully  understand  what 
were  the  conditions  of  land  tenure  under  which,  only 
short  of  absolute  ownership,  jmaU  cultivators  of 
every  class  were  willing  to  plant  fruit  trees.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  give  some  lists  of  sorts  of 
the  various  fruits  most  suited  for  jitiHe  culture; 
but  we  are  met  at  once  by  the  objection  that  sorts 
suitable  for  one  part  of  the  country  may  not  always 
be  successfully  grown  in  other  parts,  and,  therefore, 
the  selection  of  sorts  must  be  guided  appreciably 
by  local  knowledge.  There  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
a  field  in  which  local  horticultural  societies  might 
find  ample  space  for  the  exercise  of  such  practical 
knowledge  as  their  managers  might  possess.  In 
all  cases,  however,  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  sorts  best  fitted  for  domestic  use.  That  is  the 
primary  consideration,  and  most  probably  it  will  be 
found  in  the  end  that  such  kinds  are  those  most 
profitable  for  cultivation  for  further  distribution  for 
profit  in  the  re-pective  districts.  A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Violette  Hative  Peach.— A  tree  of  this  Peach  fiUa 
one  house  at  Handcross  Park,  its  average  annual  crop  being 
600  fruits. 

Peach  Dymond.— Mr.  Jupp.  of  Brantiidge  Park, 
speaks  very  highly  of  this  Peach.  It  is  a  mid-season  variety, 
a  good  cropper,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Apple  Mr.  Gladstone.— This  variety  is,  as  a  rule, 
somewhat  small  and  roundish  in  shupe,  but  of  excellent 
flavour.  It  come-i  into  use  about  the  end  of  August  or  early 
in  September.  Geneially  tpeaking,  it  is  also  a  prolific  bearer. 
— C.  C. 

Apple  Mere  de  Menage. — This  is  one  of  the 
surest  cropping  varieties  of  Apples  we  have— in  fact  it 
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never  fails  to  bear  freely.  This  year  the  fruit  is  very 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  other  years.  Although 
there  is  plenty  of  colour  on  the  skin,  it  lacks  those  rich 
streaks  which  are  so  much  admired  in  this  variety. 
Our  trees  are  pyramidal  in  form,  having  long  branches, 
the  result  of  allowing  a  free  extension  of  growth  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  trees.  By  this  method  of 
training  we  get  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  of  this  much 
appreciated  kitchen  Apple. — S. 

Damson  trees  unfruitful. — Would  you  kindly 
inform  me  what  is  the  cause  of  my  Damson  trees  not 
bearingfruit?  They  make  goodwood  every  year.  Ihave 
some  in  stiif,  heavy  soil,  and  others  in  a  light  soil, 
but  the  trees  in  both  cases  are  unfruitful.  They  have 
been  planted  ten  years. — North  Wales. 


FIGS. 
If  any  of  the  late  trees  have  been  allowed  to  give 
a  few  fruits  at  irregular  times,  an  end  should  be 
put  to  this  unprofitable  excitement  by  stripping  oflE 
every  Fig  and  Figlet  larger  than  a  small  Pea.  Figs, 
like  good  Melons,  are  most  delicious  in  hot  weather, 
but  once  frost  chills  our  atmosphere  and  leaves 
fall  from  the  wall  trees,  the  sooner  their  production 
is  given  up  the  better,  at  least  for  this  season.  If 
root-pruning  for  the  sake  of  a  few  fruits  has  been 
delayed,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  working  round  the 
balls,  shortening  at  discretion,  and  refilling  the 
trench  with  the  test  of  the  old  soil,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  turf  may  be  added.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  these  late  Fig  houses,  from 
which  only  one  full  crop  is  gathered  annually,  is 
gross  wood  and  persistent  growth  in  the  autumn. 
To  counteract  this,  not  a  few  divide  their  borders 
into  small  cubicles,  by  building  single  brick  walls 
lengthwise  and  crosswise;  but  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
stimulated  into  action  by  these  mild  checks,  very 
soon  find  their  way  through  them  or  under  them, 
and  the  branches  seem  to  fatten  on  the  good  cal- 
careous food  provided  for  them.  Years  ago  I 
adopted  this  plan,  but  finding  the  insinuating 
roots  had  penetrated  a  thick  stone  wall,  and  were 
making  a  dainty  meal  upon  coal  ashes,  I  changed  my 
plan  and  gave  them  walls  of  turf  instaad.  Through 
these,  I  know,  the  rocts  will  push  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  but  forewarned  I  am  forearmed,  as  I 
pull  down  these  walls  every  year,  cut  back  all  the 
strong  roots,  soak  the  balls  and  build  them  up  again. 
When  this  work  is  finished  in  October,  plants  that 
will  not  perish  in  a  temperature  sometimes  touching 
32"  are  stored  away  in  a  Fig  house  for  the  winter. 
Early  in  April  the  young  Figltts  show  signs  of  life, 
and  this  awakening  is  the  signal  for  filling  up  all 
unoccupied  paits  of  the  border  area  with  fresh  Oak 
leaves,  of  which  we  have  an  abundance.  The 
warmth  from  these  penetrates  the  turf  walls,  the 
closely  cropped  roots  respond  by  sending  forth  new 
ones,  and  these,  by  the  time  the  fruit  requires  a 
continuous  supply  of  food,  have  taken  full  posses- 
sion of  the  liquid-fed  turf  and  are  making  some 
important  progress  in  the  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
Trees  which  we  force  early  are  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  and  evidently  they  enjoy  this  annual 
building  up  and  forking  down  again,  as  they  soon 
become  perpetual  bearers,  never  cast  their  fruit, 
and  improve  in  fertility  as  they  increase  in  age. 
The  secret  of  success  in  the  performance  of  this 
simple  method  of  managing  trees  whose  branch 
space  is  limited  consists  in  getting  to  work  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  show  signs  of  changing  for  ripening, 
as  they  at  once  set  about  making  fresh  rootlets  and 
are  ready  to  advance  when  bottcuiheat  is  applied 
to  them.  Anyone  having  old  pot  trees,  which  give 
no  end  of  trouble  and  cast  their  best  fruit  into  the 
bargain,  should  try  the  plan  by  setting  them  on  dry 
brick  pedestals  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  in  height,  by 
smashing  the  pots  with  a  hammer,  that  is  after  the 
balls  have  been  well  soaked  with  water,  and  build- 
ing a  solid  column  of  new  turf  and  old  lime  rubble 
round  them.  By  building  the  outside  edge  of  the 
turf  wall  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  old  balls 
light  mulching  can  be  added,  when  all  the  water 
the  following  summer  will  pass  down  through  the 
centre.  Fermenting  material  meantime  vrill  con- 
vert each  of  these  stacks  into  blocks  of  roots,  but 
being  none  too  large,  instead  of  pulling  them  down 
they  may  be  neatly  picked  out  with  a  hand-fork, 
closely  root-pruned  with  knife  or  shears,  say  in 
September,  and  repacked  or  cased  in  a  second  wall 


of  turf  and  rubble  not  exceeding  9  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Young  medium-sized  trees  adapted  to  com- 
pact forcing  pits,  of  course,  can  be  reduced  and  re- 
potted every  year,  but  these  in  course  of  time  get 
large,  although  never  too  old  ;  therefore  instead  of 
throwing  such  valuable  friends  away,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  acquirement  of  fresh  stock  for  early  forcing 
and  giving  these  more  room  in  large  houses.  Pre- 
parations for  early  forcing,  of  course,  will  now  be 
going  on,  than  which  nothing  is  more  important 
than  war  to  the  end  with  all  insects  and  thorough 
cleanliness.  Bug  is  the  bane,  and  this  can  only  be 
reduced  to  weakness  by  washing  with  strong  soap- 
water,  by  dressing  with  insecticides  containing 
spirits  or  tar,  by  stopping  every  hole  and  crevice, 
and  coating  the  woodwork  with  paint  mixed  with 
turpentine.  These  sharp  measures  will  check  the 
enemy,  but  armed  with  small  brush  and  methylated 
spirits,  the  attendant  who  wishes  to  succeed  must 
search  from  day  to  day  for  solitary  insects  as  they 
emerge  from  their  perilous  hiding-places  in  the 
spring.  Scores  of  young  gardeners  perform  the 
first  part  of  their  work  well,  but  leave  off  just  where 
they  should  increase  their  watchful  attention  to  the 
few  which  may  have  escaped  the  great  assault  the 
previous  autumn.  When  all  this  work  is  finished 
the  house  must  be  kept  dry,  cool,  and  airy  until  the 
time  arrives  for  shutting  up  and  starting.  If 
treated  to  bottom  heat  Figs  will  stand  more  warmth 
than  is  good  for  early  Vines,  but  sharp  forcing  before 
the  turn  of  the  year  is  bad  practice.  W.  C. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Straw  BEEKiES. 
Two  months  of  fine  weather  has  been  such  a  god- 
send, that  we  actually  find  ourselves  in  November 
before  we  give  a  thought  to  the  housing  or  forcing 
of  Strawberries.  At  the  present  moment  my  own 
plants  are  standing  in  the  open  air,  and  there  they 
will  remain  until  we  have  a  most  decided  change 
and  the  pots  are  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  frost. 
Frost  will  not  huit  well- ripened  crowns,  but  it  some- 
times makes  terrible  havoc  amongst  the  pots,  and 
for  this  reason  the  plunging  quarters  and  materials 
should  now  be  got  ready  for  use,  as  suggested  in  my 
last  paper.  Many  years  back  it  was  the  common 
practice  to  stack  the  plants  in  large  cones,  the  pots 
lying  on  their  sides  with  their  crowns  projecting 
outwards.  This  plan,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  say,  put  an  end  to  all  winter  watering ;  therefore, 
as  the  Strawberry  must  have  an  abundance  of  this 
element  or  fail,  no  one  will  regret  its  going  out  of 
fashion.  Where  plants  are  very  numerous,  plunging 
in  good  coal  ashes  upon  a  thoroughly  drained  site 
is  the  only,  and  perhaps  the  best,  method  of  dis- 
posing of  them  ;  but  small  batches  may  be  plunged 
in  leaves  or  ashes  in  cold  pits,  always  provided  the 
lights  are  kept  ofE  when  the  weather  is  neither  wet 
nor  unusually  severe. 

Where  very  early  forcing  is  contemplated,  the 
first  batch  of  plants  may  now  be  prepared  by  washing 
the  pots,  examining  the  crocks,  dipping  in  sulphur 
water,  or,  better  still,  a  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium— one-fourth  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  and  constant  attention  to  watering.  Where 
the  Strawberry  house  proper  exists,  it  should  be 
cleansed  and  got  ready  for  work,  and  where  it  does 
not  exist,  no  one  should  attempt  forcing  before  the 
end  of  December,  as  a  few  ounces  or  pounds  of 
fruit  from  scratch  structures — often  better  adapted 
to  Ferns  than  Strawberries — do  not  pay  for  fuel. 
Fermenting  leaves  placed  in  the  pit  or  house  play  a 
very  important  part  in  starting  Strawberries.  A 
free  circulation  of  air  is  imperative,  and  the  tem- 
perature which  suits  them  best  should  not  exceed 
that  of  an  early  forcing  Peach  house.  Many  gar- 
deners, indeed,  fill  the  shelves  in  their  early  Peach 
houses  and  bring  the  two  crops  on  together,  often 
to  the  detriment  of  both,  especially  the  Peaches. 
If  well  dipped  beforehand  and  carefully  syringed, 
red  spider  may  be  kept  at  bay  until  after  the  fruit 
is  set,  a  period  or  stage  at  which  the  transfer  to 
moist,  hot  quarters  is  usually  made.  Like  all  other 
fruits,  varieties  are  far  too  numerous,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, growers  are  obliged  to  say,  "Still  they 
come ;"  but  whether  recent  introductions  are  good 


enough  for  pii»ale  use  remains  to  be  proved.  One 
forced  Strawberry  in  March  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
another,  but  so  long  as  we  have  the  excellentall-roand 
variety  La  Grof  se  Suoree  and  the  prolific  Vicomtesse 
H^ricart  de  Thury,  alike  good  for  forcing  or  for 
giving  the  first  picking  in  the  open  air,  no  one  need 
go  far  wrong  until  the  new  ones  are  thoroughly 
tested. 

Peaches. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  at  all  favourable  to 
very  early  Peaches,  the  weather  during  the  first 
part  of  the  summer,  when  they  were  making  their 
growth  and  forming  flower-buds,  having  been  so 
wet,  cold,  and  sunless — three  points  sadly  adverse 
to  the  free  admission  of  fresh  air.  Recently  a  great 
improvement  has  taken  place,  but  the  weather  at 
the  present  time  is  unseasonably  mild — so  mild,  in- 
deed, that  those  who  have  pruned  and  tied  in  must 
keep  their  houses  abundantly  ventilated  to  prevent 
the  buds  from  swelling  prematurely.  Very  early 
swelling  may  be  accepted  by  the  uninitiated  as  a 
very  satisfactory  beginning,  but  they  must  not  for- 
get that  buds  once  started  must  be  kept  steadily 
progressing,  otherwise  the  slightly  excited  parts  of 
the  flowers  will  perish,  and  the  crop,  so  far  as  those 
particular  buds  are  concerned,  will  he  a  failure. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  departments,  the  practice  of 
shutting  up  at  the  beginning  of  winter  has  become 
almost  obsolete,  as  we  now  have  varieties  which  can 
be  started  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  Royal  George, 
and  then  the  fruit  such  as  it  is,  will  ripen  in  advance 
of  that  excellent  variety.  Alexander,  Amsden  June, 
Waterloo,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Ijooise,  and  Hale's 
Early  are  now  largely  used  for  early  forcing,  but, 
the  last  excepted,  the  less  said  about  their  quality 
the  better.  The  weather  having  been  so  extremely 
dry,  the  borders,  both  inside  and  out,  must  be  well 
plied  with  water,  as  no  after  attention  can  make 
good  the  injury  which  invariably  follows  the  parsi- 
monious use  of  this  element.  Peach  roots,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  are  never  at  rest,  no  matter  how 
low  the  air  temperature  of  the  house  may  be — at 
least,  this  is  my  experience,  as  I  have  turned  out 
trees  which  had  not  been  repotted  a  month,  and  the 
soil  being  moist  enough,  young  roots  have  been 
found  pushing  in  all  directions.  Root-pruned  or 
recently  planted  trees  on  inside  and  outside 
borders  have  been  found  in  a  similar  condition  ; 
hence  the  importance  of  keeping  them  thoroughly 
moist,  as  these  sensitive  feeders  are  the  prime  agents 
in  slowly,  but  surely  filling  np  and  developing  per- 
fect fiowers.  When  the  time  arrives  for  shutting 
up  the  house — if  keeping  a  chink  of  air  on  the  top 
and  bottom  ventilators  can  be  called  shutting  up — 
fire-heat  for  the  first  fortnight,  unless  the  weather 
is  severe,  may  be  dispensed  with,  especially  where 
fermenting  leaves  are  placed  in  a  ridge  along  the 
inside  border  for  giving  soft,  gentle  warmth  and 
keeping  the  atmosphere  moist.  Houses  started  in 
this  way  do  not  require  much  syringing  at  first,  but 
a  nice  dewing  over  on  fine  mornings  and  again 
about  1  o'clock  will  do  gcod  service,  always  provided 
the  buds  have  time  to  become  fairly  dry  before 
nightfall.  When  the  time  arrives  for  supplement- 
ing the  warmth  from  the  leaves  with  fire-heat,  early 
morning,  when  plenty  of  air  can  be  admitted,  is  the 
best  time  to  open  the  valves ;  then,  as  daylight  de- 
creases, it  may  be  shut  cff  or  reduced  to  ensure  rest 
through  the  night.  A  minimum  of  40°  to  45°  on 
cold  nights  and  45°  to  50°  when  mild  is  quite  high 
enough  for  a  start,  and  a  rite  of  5°  to  10°  by  day 
will  keep  the  buds  progressing  until  they  are  well 
developed  and  the  wood  buds  begin  to  accelerate 
the  flow  of  sap  in  every  part  of  the  trees.  If  the 
roots — not  often  the  case — have  the  run  of  external 
borders  the  latter  should  be  well  covered  with  dry 
leaves  or  litter,  with  zinc  sheets  or  shutters  over 
all  for  throwing  off  cold  rain  and  snow.  Outside 
borders,  however,  are  not  necessary;  therefore  those 
about  to  plant  for  early  forcing  should  dispense 
with  an  expensive  and  troublesome  encumbrance 
which  often  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Mhhenson  houses  may  now  be  pruned,  cleansed, 
and  tied  in  ready  for  starting  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  Meantime  the  house  must  be  profusely 
ventilated,  and  the  roots,  as  in  the  early  house, 
must  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  moist  condition.    A 
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word  as  to  cleansing  trees  jast  now,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  forcing  season,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Cleanliness,  we  all  know,  is  as  important  in  the 
forcing  house  as  it  is  in  the  dwelling,  but  the  old- 
fashioned  practice  of  incasing  the  young  wood  and 
buds  in  a  thick  glutinous  compound  of  poisonous 
substances,  including  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  to- 
bacco, with  a  few  more  odds  and  ends  thrown  in, 
whether  the  trees  be  foul  or  not,  is  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  common-sense  cultivators  confine  their 
operations  to  repeated  washings  with  warm  soapy 
water.  When  every  part  of  the  house  has  been 
thoroughly  cleansed,  limewashed,  and  painted,  and 
the  trees  have  been  carefully  washed,  say,  twice 
over,  the  old  wood  and  stems  may  be  painted  with 
Gishurst  compound  or  any  other  substance  most  in 
favour,  but  brown  scale  being  the  only  troublesome 
insect  the  soapy  water  should  suffice.  If  it  does 
not  clear  the  trees,  painting  will  not  produce  the 
desired  effect,  as  I  have  seen  a  fresh,  healthy  brood 
of  scale  emerge  from  beneath  the  most  carefully 
applied  coat  of  poisonous  paint. 

Laie  Iwuses  now  clear  of  fruit  may  require  a  little 
gentle  fire-heat  to  ripen  up  the  wood  and  buds,  that  is, 
provided  the  foliage  is  still  hanging  and  does  not 
show  signs  of  parting  freely  from  the  trees.  This, 
however,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  case,  as  late  trees 
should  always  be  prevented  from  making  gross 
wood  by  annual  or  biennial  root-lifting  and  the 
liberal  pruning  of  the  heads  so  soon  as  they  are 
clear  of  fruit.  Here  we  have  a  few  very  old  trees 
planted  out  and  grown  standard  fashion  in  an  un- 
heated  glass-covered  shed.  They  always  give  a 
great  deal  of  work  at  thinning  time,  and  although 
the  last  fruit  of  the  Nectarine  Peach  generally  hangs 
until  the  end  of  October,  we  invariably  find  the 
wood  fairly  well  ripened,  a  condition  which  some- 
times inclines  one  to  think  bud-dropping  in  early 
and  midseason  houses  may  be  brought  about  by 
over-ripening. 

Figs. 

To  have  good  Figs  ripe  early  in  April  the  first  set 
of  trees,  be  they  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  inside 
borders,  should  now  be  ready  for  starting  about  the 
end  of  November.  For  a  great  number  of  years  I 
kept  my  earliest  trees  in  20-inch  pots,  but  finding 
them  unwieldy  and  too  large  for  transferring  to  the 
open  air,  I  decided  upon  breaking  the  pots,  and 
giving  each  tree  a  cubic  yard  of  compost  encased  in 
retaining  walls  of  light  calcareous  turf.  The  trees 
still  exist,  give  less  trouble,  and  produce  a  profusion 
of  the  finest  fruit ;  dropping,  so  common  from  pot 
trees,  never  troubles  me  and,  as  yet,  I  have  not  per- 
ceived the  slightest  falling  off  in  the  period  of  ripen- 
ing. Indeed,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  age  and  ferti- 
lity of  a  well-managed  Fig  tree,  as  many  who  know 
the  open-air  centenarians  in  the  southern  counties 
can  verify.  When  these  trees  have  lost  all  their 
leaves,  a  condition  brought  about  by  thorough 
ripening  and  annual  root-pruning,  a  process  which 
differs  from  root-lifting,  they  get  but  very  little 
water,  but  the  time  being  fixed  for  starting,  a  series 
of  waterings  with  tepid  water  restores  the  soil  to  a 
thoroughly  moist  condition  before  warmth  is  ap- 
plied. We  then  start  with  bottom  heat  from  fer- 
menting leaves,  syringe  well,  and  maintain  an 
ordinary  early  vinery  temperature  until  the  fruit 
has  passed  the  flowering  stage  ;  more  heat  is  then 
applied,  the  trees  are  well  fed  with  warm  diluted 
liquid,  and  the  syringe  is  plied  twice  a  day  until  we 
perceive  a  change  for  ripening.  Should  anyone 
contemplate  the  forcing  of  this  now  popular  fruit, 
no  better  time  can  be  selected  for  securing  a  stock 
of  trees.  Young  trees  can  bs  grown  into  a  fruit- 
bearing  condition  in  a  very  short  time,  and  so  long 
as  they  are  kept  in  a  root-bound  condition  they  will 
not  get  too  large  for  intermediate  span-roofed  pits, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  as  efficiently  treated 
as  a  Muscat  house.  A  great  number  of  varieties  of 
Figs  are  now  grown  in  this  country,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  fine  and  prolific,  but  for  giving  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  first  quality  fruit  there  are  none 
better  than  the  old  Brown  Turkey,  Negro  Largo, 
White  Marseilles,  Early  Violet,  rather  small,  but 
very  early  and  prolific,  Osborn's  Early,  Doctor 
Hogg,  and  Bourjaasotte  Grise.  Figs  being  so  sub- 
ject to  brown  scale  and  mealy  bug,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  devoted  to  the  annual  cleansing  of  the 


house  and  trees.  The  first  succumbs  to  repeated 
washing  with  strong  soap  water,  a  solution  of  Gis- 
hurst, 4  ozs.  to  6  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  or 
syringing  with  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  120*. 
jiealy  bug  is  more  tenacious,  not  that  the  above 
dressing  will  not  kill  all  it  touches,  but,  alive  to  the 
abhorrence  in  which  it  is  held,  it  penetrates  into  all 
likely  and  unlikely  places,  from  a  knot  in  a  sashline 
to  a  deep  crack  in  the  border,  or  a  pithless  piece  of 
dead  wood  for  security  through  the  winter  months. 
Very  careful  cleansing,  scalding,  lime-washing,  and 
painting  with  turps  destroy  the  bulk,  but  half-a- 
dozen  insects  will  recolonise  a  whole  house  in  the 


knots  and  gnarls,  might  now  ba  kept  in  the  sheath 
but  readers  who  have  had  to  wage  war  with  bug 
know  but  too  well  how  necessary  it  is  to  cut  away 
every  bit  of  old  wood  likely  to  afford  shelter  before 
they  proceed  to  cleansing.  As  these  trees  will  not 
be  started  before  January  this  work  is  by  no  means 
pressing,  but  an  empty  house  being  better  than  a 
bad  tenant,  the  plan  of  campaign  should  now  be 
made,  and  carried  out  to  the  very  letter  when  a 
strong  force  can  be  turned  in  on  wet  days.  When 
the  work  is  finished  and  the  trees  are  ready  for 
tying  up  to  the  wires,  as  an  extra  precaution  I  would 
suggest  painting  every  particle  of  wood,  young  and 
old,  with  the  tar  mixture  now  so  efficiently  applied 
to  Vines  when  in  a  dormant  state.  It  is  easily  pre- 
pared and  the  fumes  being  fatal  to  insects  which  it 
does  not  actally  touch,  the  dressing  should  be  well 
worked  into  the  old  wood  with  a  painter's  brush. 
Some  desperate  growers  mix  it  by  rale  of  thumb, 
but  a  mild  yet  effective  dressing  can  be  made  by 
mixing  half-a-pint  of  tar  with  half-a-peck  of  finely- 
sifted  loam  and  adding  boiling  water  to  reduce  the 
paste  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint. 

Trees  in  late  houses  and  unheated  wall  cases 
cannot  be  kept  too  dry  and  cool  by  liberal  ventila- 
tion. If  not  already  pruned,  this  operation  should 
now  be  deferred  until  the  turn  of  the  year,  especi- 
ally where  the  removal  of  large  branches  is  contem- 
plated. When  the  roots  and  shoots  are  kept  quite 
dry  trees  in  cold  houses  will  stand  25'  of  frost  with 
impunity,  but  our  winters  being  so  extremely 
changeable,  I  would  suggest  a  general  loosening  and 
lowering  of  the  branches  from  trellises  running  a 
foot  or  so  beneath  the  glass  roof  and  keeping  the 
borders  well  covered  with  dry  Fern  or  long  litter. 

W.  C. 
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course  of  a  single  season  ;  hence  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  following  up  the  first  great  onslaught  by 
daUy  attention  with  methylated  spirits  when  these 
escaped  pests  emerge  from  their  hiding  quarters  in 
the  spring. 

Succession  homes. — If  former  notes  have  been 
acted  upon,  root-pruning  will  have  been  brought  to 
a  close,  all  partially  grown  fruits  will  have  been 
rubbed  off  and  the  house  will  now  be  dry,  airy  and 
cool.  Summer  pruning  here,  as  in  the  Peach  house, 
having  become  an  established  system,  the  knife, 
were  it  not  for  tiimming  and  paring  down  unsightly 


Ferns. 

W.     H.     GOWER, 

ASPLENIUM  FORMOSUM  AND  ITS 
ALLIES. 

The  genua  Asplenium  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
it  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  exceedingly 
handsome  species,  which  when  properly  grown 
and  placed  in  their  natural  positions  cannot  be 
surpassed.  The  few  kinds  named  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  regularity  of  their  features,  deli- 
cate grace,  and  beauty  of  contour  generally, 
are  e.ssentially  ladies'  Ferns.  They  are  a  little 
wayward,  but  when  treated  properly  they  are 
free,  but  not  coarse  growers.  Elegant  as  they 
are  grown  in  moderate  sized  pots,  however,  I 
prefer  them  when  planted  in  small  pockets  in 
the  'stove  rockwork.  I  say  small  pockets  ad- 
visedly, because  I  believe  a  large  quantity  of 
soil  about  their  roots  is  very  injurious  to  their 
well-being,  and  because  I  have  grown  finer  plants 
and  with  more  perfect  fronds  in  small  pots, 
in  which  the  roots  have  had  a  very  little  soil, 
than  under  any  other  treatment.  The  pots  or 
pockets  must  be  well  drained,  for  although 
these  plants  require  plenty  of  water,  it  must 
rapidly  pass  away,  or  the  pinn;e  become  dis- 
figured and  fall  away  or  turn  black,  and  it 
can  ba  easily  imagined  that  it  a  few  pinnae 
were  absent  from  our  illustration,  its  beauty 
would  be  irreparably  marred.  Water,  again, 
should  seldom  be  sprinkled  overhead,  as  it  pro- 
duces the  same  injurious  efi'ects.  For  soU,  use 
peat  and  sand  and  a  small  portion  of  light 
yellow  loam  ;  to  this  should  be  added  some  no- 
dules of  charcoal  and  some  broken  bricks,  which 
will  serve  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  allow  the 
water  to  pass  away  quickly.  In  potting  press 
the  soU  down  very  firmly.  The  kinds  named 
here  are  warm  country  plants,  and,  therefore, 
require  stove  temperature. 

A.  FOEMOSUM,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  our 
illustration,  is  a  very  elegant  species,  and  although  it 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  for  upwards  of 
sixty  years,  it  has  never  been  a  common  plant.  It 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  plant  to  obtain  stock  fr;m 
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spores.  Though  I  have  frequently  tried,  I  do  not 
think  I  was  successful  more  than  two  or  three 
times,  and  this  may  be  a  reason  for  the  plant  never 
becoming  plentiful,  yet  it  produces  an  abundance 
of  sori.  It  is  rosulate  in  habit,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  figure,  the  fronds  are  linear  and  pinnate, 
the  pinnaj  being  opposite  and  deeply  serrated  ;  they 
are  a  foot  or  more  high  and  upwards  of  an  inch 
wide,  except  towards  the  base,  where  they  are 
slightly  narrower,  and  the  colour  is  bright  light 
green.     It  comes  from  Tropical  America. 

A.  PULCHELLUM  — This  is  another  neat  and 
handsome  form  belonging  to  the  same  section. 
The  fronds  are  pinnate,  seldom  above  a  foot  high ; 
the  upp3r  side  of  the  pincai  is  deep  green  and  much 
crumpled  or  plaited,  the  sori  being  very  copious 
aud  rich  brown  beneath.  It  is  less  finely  divided 
than  the  previously  named  kind,  but  is  very  dis- 
tinct.    It  is  a  West  Indian  species. 

A.  ERECTUM,  found  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
A.  dentex,  is  a  somewhat  broader  form  of  A.  for- 
mosum.  It  has  the  black,  wiry,  polished  rachis  of 
that  species  ;  the  pinn  a\  however,  are  broader,  less 
divided,  and  the  colour  is  a  heavier  and  brighter 
green  ;  the  sori  are  stout  and  deep  reddish  brown, 
and  confined  to  the  basal  margin  of  the  pinnae.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Islands  and  South  Africa. 

A.  DIMIDIATUJI  is  a  beautiful  pinnate-fronded 
species  of  dwarf  growth,  as  it  seldom  exceeds  a  foot 
in  height.  The  fronds  are  of  a  somewhat  uniform 
width;  the  pinnse,  rounded  at  the  point,  oblong,  and 
slightly  imbricating,  are  slightly  dentate  on  the 
edge,  and  the  colour  is  light  green.  It  is  a  hand- 
some and  distinct  plant  from  Tropical  America. 

A.  BESECTUM. — This  is  another  very  handsome 
species  not  much  known,  atd  of  somewhat  more 
recent  introduction  to  cultivation.  Its  fronds  are 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  and  from  2  inches  to  4 
inches  broad ;  the  stem  and  rachis,  usually  deep 
chestnut-brown  and  polished,  are  oblong-lanceolate 
in  shape  and  of  a  rich  green  colour.  It  comes  from 
Java  and  various  other  Indian  and  Pacific  Islands. 

A.  HETEBOCAEPDM  is  another  handsome  stove 
Fern ;  a  native  of  various  of  the  Indian  Islands, 
as  well  as  the  Himalayas ;  but  the  only  form  of  the 
plant  I  have  seen  in  cultivation  is  from  Java.  The 
stem  and  rachis  are  polished  and  deep  chestnut- 
brown  ;  the  fronds  vary  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  in 
height,  and  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  breadth ;  the 
pinnfe  are  numerous,  dentate  on  the  upper  edge, 
quite  plain  on  the  lower,  and  deep  green  in  colour. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWEB. 

SOBR  ALIAS. 
Very  little  has  been  seen  of  late  years  of  the 
various  members  of  this  genus,  which  produce 
some  of  the  finest  flowers  in  the  whole  Orchid 
family,  but  the  individual  blooms  are  very 
short-lived,  and  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  ob- 
tain a  specimen  just  right  to  place  upon  the 
table  of  a  public  exhibition  at  a  .specified  date, 
hence  they  were  condemned.  Some  years  ago 
these  plants  were  exhibited  in  public  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  the  fashion  at  the  present 
time.  The  complaint  of  the  flowers  being  short- 
lived held  good,  and  the  plants  fell  into  bad 
repute,  and  soon  became  as  good  as  lost  to 
English  gardens.  Latterly,  however,  some  new 
and  beautiful  species  have  been  introduced  and 
well  cared  for,  and  numerous  species  are  quietly 
becoming  established  in  most  of  nur  best  collec- 
tions in  the  country,  notably  in  the  gardens  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  Dorking,  Baron  Schroder, 
of  Egham,  Mr.  Measures,  of  Streatham,  and 
many  other  places,  whilst  the  trade  are  anxi- 
ously searching  for  them  wherever  they  are  to 
be  found,  so  that  our  Orchid  houses  will  soon 
be  gay  with  numerous  forms  of  this  gorgeous 
genus,  which,  independently  of  their  gay 
flowers,  present  a  thoroughly  tropical  aspect. 
The    growth    is    slender    and    reed -like,    the 


stems  being  furnished  with  sheathing,  plaited 
leaves,  which  render  the  plants  extremely  or- 
namental either  in  flower  or  out  of  flower. 
It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  flowers  of 
Sobralias  are  fugacious,  but  this  season  Mr. 
Measures,  of  The  Woodlands,  Streatham, 
has  exemplified  what  a  succession  of  blooms 
can  be  maintained  for  over  two  months  by  a 
plant  of  S.  macrantha  nana,  and  by  no  means  a 
large  example.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  plant  was  rarely  without  blooms,  and  the 
total  number  produced  was  fifty-two. 

This  was  a  finer  display  than  could  have  been 
procured  from  the  great  majority  of  Orchids. 
Many  of  these  plants  may  require  strong  heat, 
but  I  am  told  that  others  are  found  in  a 
moderate  temperature,  but  always  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  that  the  temperature  and  con- 
ditions under  which  we  now  so  successfully 
cultivate  the  various  Mexican  Lselias  would  be 
congenial  to  many  of  the  Sobralias. 

Sobralias  are  terrestrial  plants,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  robust  and  taU  growers,  thus 
preventing  many  growers  from  admitting  them 
to  their  houses  ;  but  there  are  numerous 
dwarfer  kinds  which  would  well  repay  anyone 
for  their  care.  They  are  strong-rooting  plants 
and  require  somewhat  large  pots,  which  must 
be  well  drained.  Sobralias  need  a  large 
quantity  of  water  during  the  growing  season, 
and  to  keep  them  healthy  and  presentable 
during  the  winter  water  must  not  be  entirely 
withheld.  The  best  compost  in  which  to  grow 
them  is  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould.  All  the 
species  have  reed-like  growth,  which  differs 
much  in  height  and  strength  in  the  difl'erent 
kinds. 

S.  MACBANTiiA  is  the  best  known  species.  The 
typical  form  CDuld  have  been  found  in  the  Kew 
collection  in  years  gone  by  in  very  large  tubs, 
and  with  stems  over  6  feet  in  height,  and  the 
specimens  were  seldom  without  many  of  their 
very  large,  rich  purple  aud  fragrant  blossoms  for 
several  months  in  the  year.  These  specimens  were 
examples  of  well-established  plants,  and  this 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  the  newly 
imported  specimens  are  condemned.  Of  this  species 
there  is  a  variety  called  pallida  in  which  the 
flowers  are  equally  large  and  fragrant,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  soft  rose,  whilst  the  lip  is  almost 
white;  the  variety  called  nana,  however,  is  the  most 
highly  prized,  as  it  scarcely  exceeds  3  feet  in  height, 
whilst  its  flowers  often  measure  between  6  inches 
and  8  inches  in  length,  of  deep  purple  and  crimson 
colour,  and  very  fragrant.  There  are  several 
other  forms  of  this  plant  which  vary  in  minor 
details,  all  being  found  wild  in  Guatemala. 

S.  LEUCOXANTHA  is  a  superb,  newly- introduced 
kind.  Its  flowers  are  somewhat  fleshy  in  texture 
and  snow-white,  saving  a  stain  of  orange-yellow 
in  the  throat.  A  short  time  since  I  noted  this 
species  flowering  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs,  Seeger 
and  Tropp,  in  Lordship  Lane,  Dalwich  ;  and  more 
recently  I  observed  some  examples  of  the  same 
plant,  not  in  flower,  in  Mr.  Sander's  establishment 
at  St.  Albans.     It  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica. 

S.  XANTHOLEDCA.  —  This  is  another  of  the 
newly-introduced  species.  I  recently  noted  it  in 
the  garden  of  Mons.  le  Comte  de  Germiny,  at 
c;  juville,  in  Normandy,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed. 
Another  fine  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Baron  Schneier,  of  The  Dall,  Egham  ;  and 
a  form  of  it  was  recently  flowering  with  Mr. 
^Vhillans  in  the  gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  saw  the 
plant  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  grand  collection  at 
Burford  Lodge.  A  coloured  illustration  of  this 
beautiful  and  rare  plant  appeared  in  Vol.  XXII.  of 
The  Gabden  (pi.  'MX).  The  flowers  are  deflexed, 
of  a  pale  yellow ;  lip  large,  much  frilled  on  the 
edge,  and  of  a  deeper  yeUow  than  the  sepals  and 
petals. 

S.  KucKEBi. — This  is  an  cli  species,  but  one  of 
the  most  beautiCnl,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  rare. 


The  flowers  are  large  and  fleshy  in  texture,  borne 
several  together  on  a  short  raceme,  and,  for  a  Sobra- 
lia,  long-lived.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose, 
and  the  large,  spreading  lip  is  crimson  with  a  white 
disc.     It  is  found  wild  in  New  Grenada. 

S.  Cattlbya. — Of  this  species  I  can  say  but 
little,  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  in  bloom.  Mr. 
Horsman,  who  has  found  the  plant  in  its  native 
wilds,  tells  me  that  it  is  very  powerfully  scented  ; 
that  it  grows  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  in  a  low 
temperature.  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  it  flower 
this  summer  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Seeger  and 
Tropp  at  Dalwich,  but  although  a  grand  plant  is 
growing  there,  it  has  not  yet  flowered.  It  is  said 
to  produce  large,  rich,  purplish  brown  flowers,  the 
lip  bearing  three  yellow  lines.  They  are  long-lived 
for  a  Sobralia  and  very  fragrant.  Native  of 
Columbia. 

S.  TRAGBANS  is  a  dwarf  plant,  the  stems  seldom 
exceeding  1  foot  or  18  inches  in  height;  the  flowers 
are  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  some  of  the 
previously  named  kinds,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
pale  sulp'iur-yellow,  the  lip  deep  yellow  on  the  disc, 
beautifully  fringed  round  the  edge,  the  disc  bearded 
with  numerous  raised  fringed  lines.  It  comes  from 
Ocana,  in  New  Grenada. 

S.  DECOBA. — This  is  another  dwarf  -  growing 
species  and  very  free  flowering;  although  the  flowers 
are  somewhat  Email,  they  are  very  elegant;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  lip  rose  colour.  It 
is  found  in  Guatemala. 

S.  LiLiASTBUM  is  Liudley's  name  for  a  kind  from 
British  Guiana,  which  I  have  found  to  require 
somewhat  stronger  heat  than  the  other  kinds.  Its 
flowers  are  large,  and  produced  on  a  short  raceme ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  rose-coloured,  the  lip  rich 
deep  rose  with  a  white  disc.  In  the  variety  alba 
the  lip  is  pure  white  with  a  yellow  disc. 

S.  CHKYSANTHA. — This  species  is  said  to  produce 
flowers  of  a  rich  yellow,  but  although  said  to  be  in 
cultivation  for  thirty  years  I  have  never  seen  it,  but 
now  a  revival  in  the  cultivation  of  the  genus  has 
taken  place  and  their  native  habitats  become  so 
much  better  known  and  communication  so  rapid, 
we  may  naturally  expect  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  many  new  and  handsome  kinds  of  Sobralias. 


Dendrobium  stratiotes. — This  fine  species  is 
now  flowering  in  Hir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at 
Burford  Lodge;  it  has  been  little  seen  as  yet,  it 
being  one  of  M.  Linden's  somewhat  recent  intro- 
ductions. It  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
section  as  D.  taurinum,  but  flowers  much  more 
freely.  One  of  its  great  peculiarities  is  the  erect 
and  spirally  twisted  petals,  resembling  the  horns  of 
the  ibex ;  this  is  only  the  second  time  I  have  seen 
it  in  flower.  The  former  example  was  in  the  nur- 
series of  Mr.  Williams  at  HoUoway,  where  I  saw  a 
very  fine  variety,  the  twisted  petals  being  of  a 
pure  ivory  white.  This  is  a  species  which  deserves 
more  attention  from  Orchid  growers  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  I  believe  it  requires  hot  treat- 
ment with  full  exposure  to  the  sun. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobiurc  triadenium. — This,  although  not 
a  very  gorgeous  or  showy  plant,  is  nevertheless  a 
handsome  species,  and  well  deserving  more  atten- 
tion ;  indeed,  I  had  not  seen  it  for  a  long  time  until 
recently,  when  I  was  much  pleased  to  recognise  its 
delicate  trusses  of  blooms  on  a  plant  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  Burford  Lodge.  The 
plant  was  one  of  the  introductions  of  the  once 
famous,  but  now  extinct,  firm  of  RoUissons,  of 
Tooting.  The  plant  is  more  or  less  evergreen,  and 
its  flowers  are  produced  upon  leafy  stems.  These  are 
erect,  slender  at  the  base,  thickening  upwards,  and 
the  leaves  are  somewhat  fleshy,  decreasing  in  size 
upwards,  and  deep  green ;  the  racemes  are  terminal, 
and  bear  about  a  dozen  medium-sized  fleshy  flowers, 
which  are  white,  tinged  with  bright  rose  colour,  the 
crest  of  the  lip  being  deep  yellow.  It  enjoys  fairly 
strong  heat,  and  should  receive  attention  as  a  valu- 
able autumn  bloomer.  It  is  said  to  be  more  correctly 
named  D.  mutabile.     Native  of  Java.— G. 

Cattleya  aurea  — A  nice  example  and  fine  va- 
riety of  this  beautiful  Cattleja,  of  which  a  coloured 
figure  appeared  in  The  Garden,  February  4,  1882 
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(p.  80),  is  now  flowering  in  the  rich  collection  of 
Orchids  at  Wilton  House,  Southampton.  It  is  a 
rich  and  gorgeous  flower  for  the  autumn,  and  one 
that  appears  to  be  flowering  freely  now  that  the 
plants  are  becoming  established,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  it  is  a  form  of  C.  Dowiana,  although 
so  far  removed  from  the  locality  whence  the  latter 
plant  is  found.  All  growers  of  this  plant  concar  in 
their  opinion  of  the  plant  requiring  an  abundance 
of  sun  and  light  and  not  much  soil  about  the  roots. 

The  Dove  Orchid  (Peristeria  elata). — More 
than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  this  Panama 
flower.  It  appealed  to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  traced  in  the  form  of  the  column 
and  side  lobes  of  the  lip  a  likeness  to  a  dove ;  hence 
the  name  El  Spiritu  Sancto.  In  Messrs  Veitch's 
nursery  at  Chelsea  there  is  a  large  plant  with  a 
strong  stem  carrying  several  flowers,  which  are 
waxy  white,  and  on  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  freely 
spotted  with  rich  crimson.  It  is  not  a  showy  Orchid, 
but  many  cultivate  it  for  its  associations.  A  striking 
character  of  Peristeria  elata  is  the  immense,  broadly 
ovate,  smooth,  and  pale  green  pseudo-buib. 

Csrpripediuma  at  Burford  Lodge— Toe 
Slipper  Orchids  are  just  now  very  fine  in  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden;  indeed,  the  whole  Orchid  collec- 
tion bears  evidence  of  care  and  attention.  There 
are  not  many  kinds  flowering  now,  but  here,  as  else- 
where, it  is  impossible  to  find  them  unrepresented. 
Amongst  others,  I  observed  a  very  fine  variety  of  C. 
tonsum,  which  is  a  very  distinct  form,  but  to  my 
mind  it  wants  colour,  and  here  is  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  the  hybridiser.  Here  also  were  some 
splendid  examples  of  Arthurianum,  large  and  very 
bright.  Some  excellent  forms  of  C.  Spioerianum 
were  in  great  beauty,  this  species  here  being  evi- 
dently earlier  in  blooming  than  usual ;  some  wonder- 
fully fine  varieties  of  Ashburtonisc,  which  would 
appear  to  be  in  bloom  all  the  season  round.  Harrisi- 
anum  was  in  great  variety  and  of  wonderful  colour; 
superb  plants  of  pnrpuratum,  and  also  the  French 
hybrid  Barteli  were  also  noteworthy.  These,  to- 
gether with  some  plants  of  0  marmorophyllum,  were 
amongst  the  finest  of  the  October  display.  They 
appeared  to  be  in  an  intermediate  temperature. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Jamesianum — This  I  can  re- 
commend as  one  of  the  best  of  Dendrobes.  The 
plants  have  been  in  flower  for  over  six  weeks,  and 
are  still  in  good  condition.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  bold  in  appearance,  as  well  as  of  a  good  shape ; 
the  petals  pure  white,  the  upper  ones  thrown  well 
back  so  as  to  show  the  throat ;  the  innermost  por- 
tion of  the  throat  is  a  dark  brown,  becoming  lighter 
as  it  extends  outwards,  but  it  is  well  defined,  and 
being  margined  with  whita  gives  the  flower  a  very 
showy  appearance.  My  plants  were  imported  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  I  have  not  found  any 
difficulty  in  getting  them  established.  In  potting 
them  I  used  broken  potsherds  and  charcoal  in  equal 
portions  for  drainage,  but  for  making  the  plants 
firm  in  their  positions  I  used  Sphagnum  with  the 
other,  and  so  far  the  plants  have  done  well.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  load  the  roots  of  im- 
ported plants  with  too  much  peat  at  first,  yet  I 
believe  that  at  the  next  potting  the  addition  of 
some  fibry  lumps  of  it  will  be  an  advantage.  I  find 
a  gentle  and  regular  heat  with  moisture  and  a  mode- 
rate rooting  mediam  at  first  are  the  best  agents  to 
use  for  a  start.  My  plants  have  had  no  fire-heat 
since  last  Jliy  until  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  plants 
are  quite  healthy. — T.  R.  ¥. 


cies  it  is ;  its  one  fault  is  its  short  time  of  flowering, 
bat  even  this  must  be  overlooked  when  we  tike  into 
consideration  the  season  when  its  flowers  are  produced 
and  their  rich  colouring. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  tigrinum.  —  This  is  synonymous 
with  Oncidium  Barkeri  and  Odontoglossum  tigri- 
num, and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus 
that  flowers  in  October.  Several  specimens  are  in 
full  bloom  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son's  nursery  at 
Chelsea.  It  bears  branching  panicles  of  violet- 
scented  flowers,  of  which  the  finest  feature  is  the 
large  brilliant  yellow  lip;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellowish  green  overlaid  with  bands  of  rich  brown. 
It  is  not  diflicult  to  grow,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  amateur's  Orchids. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Oncidium  cheirophorum.— This  distinct  Orchid  is 
bloomiDg  fretly  now,  and  does  well  in  a  cool  hiuse.  The 
small  golden  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  slender  panicles. 

Cypripedium  oenanthum  superbum.— This  is  one 
of  the  most  richly  coloured  of  the  Lady's  Suppers  ;  the  whole 
flower  has  .a  peculiarly  polished  appearance.  It  should  be 
in  every  collection. 

Cattleya  Bowring'iana.— This  beautiful  Oittleya  is 
blooming  freely  in  the  Ctielsea  Nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch. 
A  most  interesting  account  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden 
of  Oct.  27,  p.  384. 

Xi^lia  Psrrini,  in  great  variety,  ia  now  flower- 
ing at  the  St.  Albans  Nursery,  and  a  lovely  old  spe- 


RECENT  ORCHIDS. 
Orchids  increase  and  multiply.  We  have  only 
to  glance  at  the  Orchid  columns  in  The  Gar- 
den to  see  this,  and  although  some  declare  they 
are  fast  on  the  decline  in  favour,  there  are 
very  few  evidences  of  this  as  yet,  it  we  may  take 
the  number  of  new  sorts  continually  appearing  as 
a  criterion.  By  careful  observation  it  is  easy  to 
detect  a  rise  and  fall  in  certain  genera.  To  enume- 
rate all  the  Orchids  of  recent  acquirement  would 
be  impossible  in  an  article  of  reasonable  length, 
but  it  will  probably  be  interesting  to  briefly  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  more  striking  species  and  varieties 
that  have  appeared  or  come  specially  under  notice 
this  year. 

Angraioums,  like  the  Cypripediums  and  Catase- 
turns,  have  had  an  impetus  given  them  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  kinds.  Angrajcum  Sanderianum 
will  become  one  of  the  favourites  of  this  interesting 
genus,  and  we  have  already  seen  suflScient  of  it  to 
fully  justify  this  remark.  It  was  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  .January  10  last. 
It  is  in  the  way  of  the  beautiful  A.  EUisi,  the  flowers 
extremely  neat,  pure  white,  powerfully  fragrant, 
and  borne  in  a  raceme  about  18  inches  in  length  ; 
the  glistening  white  spur  is  about  2  inches  long. 
This  ought  1 3  become  as  much  grown  as  some  of 
the  kinds  we  see  so  often.  A.  arcuatum  is  another 
addition,  but  its  raceme  of  creamy  white,  honey- 
scented  flowers  is  too  stiff  and  crowded.  It  has 
not  the  freedom  and  grace  of  A.  Sanderianum. 
Taking  the  kinds  alphabetically,  we  come  tD  the  An- 
guloas,  and  to  this  genus  we  have  two  kinds  added, 
and  these  of  considerable  beauty.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinctness and  charm  surrounding  the  Angnloas  that 
make  them  peculiarly  acceptable.  A.  intermedia 
is  one  of  the  new  arrivals,  and  is  a  hybrid 
Orchid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  A.  Clowesi 
and  A.  Ruckeri.  The  flowers  are  about  the  same 
size  as  those  of  A.  eburnea,  and  the  seedlings 
were  about  eleven  years  before  they  bloomed.  The 
flower  is  of  delicate  beauty,  the  inside  of  the  Tulip- 
like bloom  being  covered  wholly  with  salmon-pink 
spots,  the  exterior  being  of  a  pale  buff  hue,  relieved 
by  the  golden  apex  of  the  tongue-like  lip.  C. 
Ruckeri  alba  is  fiuite  white,  and  therefore  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  flower  with  the  character  of  that  of 
the  type,  but  larger,  very  massive  and  waxy,  and 
with  a  lip  that  is  barred  with  delicate  maroon 
on  the  inner  face.  With  these  two  new  varieties, 
the  Anguloas  ought  to  increase  in  favour.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  Catasetum  Bun- 
gerothi,  as  it  has  been  frequently  exhibited  this 
season.  A  love  for  this  curious,  but  in  many  ways 
beautiful  genus  is  awakening,  and  the  various  species 
deserve  more  than  the  scant  justice  meted  out  to 
them  in  recent  years.  The  first  plant  seen  in  bloom 
in  England  was  sold  in  Stevens'  sale  rooms  for 
fifty  guineas,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  com- 
mencing to  flower  ia  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tautz  at 
Shepherd's  Bush.  Since  then  we  have  noticed  it  in 
many  collections,  and  already  it  is  giving  rise  to 
varietal  forms,  some  of  great  distinctness  and 
beauty.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The 
Garden  of  April  2S,  1888.  We  learn  that  a  plant 
of  this,  bearing  twenty-three  flowers,  has  been  ex- 
hibited by  M.  Linden  at  Brussels,  the  usual 
number  of  flowers,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  being 
from  seven  to  ten.  When  we  speak  of  the  Cypri- 
pediums, it  is  of  a  class  that  has  shown  wondeiful 
development  during  the  past  three  or  four  years. 


In  the  space  of  a  short  article  it  is  impossible  to 
mention  even  all  the  new  arrivals  of  1888,  some  o£ 
which  are  of  great  promise,  and  none  more  than 
the  beautiful  C.  Taulzianum,  a  hybrid  between  C. 
barbatum  and  C.  niveuni,  and  showing  plainly  the 
characters  of  the  two  parents  in  its  ricily-coloured 
flowers.  We  trace  the  afiinity  to  C.  niveum  in  the 
lip,  and  in  the  foliage  to  C.  barbatum.  It  is  quite  a 
question,  but  it  is  for  the  Orchid  fanciers  to  decide, 
whether  the  multiplication  of  the  Lady's  Slippers  is 
not  bringing  about  a  reaction.  There  is  always 
room  for  really  distinct  and  handsome  forms,  but 
too  many  inferior  kinds  have  been  forced  to  the 
front  under  high-sounding  names.  C.  bellatulum 
we  cannot  praise  too  much.  It  belongs  to  a  class 
that  we  wish  there  were  more  varieties  of.  Few 
Cypripediums,  and  not  many  Orchids  at  all,  are 
more  lovely  than  a  good  form  of  C.  Godefroyaa;  and 
in  C.  bellatulum  we  have  a  flower  of  similar  cha- 
racter, but  larger,  more  massive,  and  scarcely  so 
white.  It  has  already  given  rise  to  several  varieties, 
one  or  two  having  varietal  names  when  they  were 
not  wanted. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Cypripediums,  the  number 
of  varieties  of  Dendrobiums  has  been  increased. 
We  have  had  the  boldly-coloured  D.  Cooksoni, 
chrysodixus,  and  crassinode  superbum.  The  flowers 
of  Cooksoni  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  old  D. 
nobile,  and  in  the  case  of  chrysodixus  the  parentage 
of  D.  Ainsworthi  and  D.  Findleji  is  evident;  it  has 
lovely  flowers  of  delicate,  but  bold  colouring.  On 
p.  150  of  The  Garden  (Vol.  XXXIII.)  will  be  found 
exceedingly  interesting  notes  on  these  two  additions. 
Disa  racemosa  is  a  South  African  Orchid  that  will 
grow  well  in  a  cool  house ;  it  has  a  spike  of  flowers 
that  reminds  one  of  that  of  a  small-flowered 
Gladiolus,  and  the  colour  is  bright  purple.  This 
was  brought  home  from  the  Cape  by  Mr.  Watson, 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Epidendrums  are  not 
Orchids  of  the  highest  beauty,  but  we  have  to  re- 
cord this  season  the  first  hybrid  yet  raised  (Epiden- 
drum  James  O'Brien),  and  here  we  may  mention 
that  the  Orchid  raiser  is  now  commencing  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  his  labours.  Each  year  the  number 
of  new  hybrids  increases  as  the  plants  become  old 
enough  to  flower,  and  in  the  case  of  this  Epiden- 
drum  we  have  a  cross  between  E.  evectum  and  E. 
rhizophorum,  the  flowers  being  of  a  colour  interme- 
diate between  the  two.  E.  atropurpureum  Randi  is 
another  kind  that  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  is 
the  subject  of  a  note  in  The  Garden,  October  27 
(p.  384). 

Lselias  do  not  show  much  increase,  but  we  have  a 
variety  to  be  proud  of  in  L.  Amesiana,  a  Veitcbian 
hybrid,  having  for  its  parents  Cattleya  (Lailia) 
crispa  and  C.  maxima.  It  has  the  character  of  C. 
crispa,  the  flowers  being  pale  amethyst,  except  the 
lip,  which  is  rich  purple,  marked  at  the  base  with 
jellow.  Lycaste  Skinneri  has  given  rise  to  several 
beautiful  forms,  one  named  Imperator  showing 
brilliant  colouring  on  the  petals.  This  Orchid 
varies  both  in  the  size,  and  shape,  and  colour  of 
the  flowers  considerably,  and  few  flowers  are  so 
rich  and  showy  as  those  of  L.  Skinneri  when  the 
variety  is  well  marked.  We  have  this  year  several 
new  Odontoglossnms.  There  is  the  Zygopetalum- 
like  O.  Karwinski,  0.  Rossi,  J.  L.  Ames,  which  is  of 
exquisite  colouring,  the  sepals  narrower  than  the 
petals,  and  almost  wholly  purple-brown,  the  upper 
half  of  the  latter  being  sulphur-yellow ;  the  lip  is 
white ;  and  O.  Harryanum,  that  has  justified  the 
praises  given  it  on  its  first  appearance.  It  is  an 
Orchid  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  the  fullest 
perfection.  We  have  to  eradicate  its  one  distinguish- 
ing fault — the  closed-up  petals — which  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  its  splendidly  massive  character.  There 
are  many  excellent  forms  of  it  in  cultivation. 
Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  album  was  certificated 
this  season  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but 
it  is  not  new,  though  very  scarce ;  the  flowers  are 
pure  white,  though  otherwise  similar  to  those  of 
the  type.  Phahrinopsid  fanciers  have  gained  two 
treasures— P.  F.  L.  Ames  and  John  Seden.  The 
first  of  the  two  is  a  cross  between  P.  amabilis  and 
P.  grandiflora,  and  from  such  parents  we  may 
expect  a  beautiful  variety,  which  we  have  here.  The 
other  worthily  commemorates  Mr.  John  Seden,  who 
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has  raised  many  beautiful  Orchids,  and  this  is  not 
the  least  amongst  them.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  P.  grandi  flora  and  P.  Luddemanniana. 
Sacoolabium  cce'este  was  certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  but  it  is  not  a  novelty, 
although  few  have  it.  It  is  a  delightful  Orchid, 
with  somewhat  the  habit  of  S.  curvif olium,  the  sepals 
and  petals  each  having  a  tip  of  lovely  sky  blue. 
Spathoglottis  Kimballiana,  which  has  an  Odonto- 
glossum-like  flower,  almost  wholly  pure  yellow,  and 
the  kiods  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  fully  described  in  our  report,  close  a 
list  of  Orchids  that  will  assuredly  become  famous. 
The  remarkable  Cattleya  Lamberhurst  Hybrid  and 
C.  Harrisi  show  the  results  of  hybridising,  and  we 
may  expect  further  surprises  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  has  already  been  given  us  by  artificial  fertili- 
Bation. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

TRAINING  AND  FORCING  AZALEAS. 
What  training  Azileas  require  should  take 
place  immediately  they  have  completed  their 
growth,  in  order  that  the  young  shoots  may  be 
readily  bent  to  the  required  position  and  assume 
a  natural  appearance,  which  they  will  not  do  if 
the  tying  be  deferred  tUI  the  wood  becomes  ripe 
and  stiff?  Of  all  forms  to  which  Azaleas  may  be 
made  to  conform  readily,  the  free  pyramidal  is 
the  most  pleasing,  requiring  but  little  tying  or 
attention  after  they  are  once  put  into  shape,  as 
the  growth  they  make  then  is  generally  uniform 
and  regular,  and  looks  far  better  than  when 
they  are  so  exceedingly  stiff  and  symmetrical  as 
frequently  seen  at  exhibitions,  although  there  is 
a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  to  what 
prevailed  some  few  years  back  when  stiff  crino- 
line shapes  were  all  the  fashion.  In  training 
use  as  few  sticks  as  possible,  and  only  those 
made  of  the  best  Baltic  deal,  to  ensure  dura- 
bility, as  nothing  injures  a  plant  so  much  as  to 
be  frequently  piercing  the  ball,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  damaging  the  roots.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  many  of  the  decaying  ends  of  the 
sticks  are  left  in  the  soil,  where  they  are  sure  to 
breed  fungi, which  are  so  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  the  plants  that  they  soon  impair  their  health, 
and  ultimately  cause  their  destruction.  The 
stumps  should,  therefore,  be  pulled  out  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  pliers,  inserting  the  fresh 
sticks  into  the  same  holes,  which,  if  not  re- 
quired, should  be  filled  in  with  fine  sandy  peat. 
There  are  few  plants  better  adapted  for  forcing 
than  Azaleas,  or  that  are  so  effective  and  useful 
when  they  come  into  bloom,  and  to  fit  them  for 
this  purpose  they  require  a  course  of  prepara- 
tion, 80  as  to  get  the  buds  well  up  and  the 
plants  early  to  rest.  This  may  be  done  by 
gradually  inuring  them  to  the  work  in  starting 
them  a  little  sooner  each  year,  and  losing  no 
time  in  getting  them  back  into  heat  after  they 
have  done  flowering,  in  order  to  get  them  to 
complete  their  growth,  when  after  a  few  seasons 
they  will  come  on  almost  naturally.  For  very 
early  forcing  there  are  some  kinds  much  better 
adapted  than  others,  and  notably  so  the  old 
Fielder's  White,  amccna  ;  Deutf  che  Perle,  semi- 
double  white  ;  and  Pauline  Marder,  a  semi- 
double  soft  pink-coloured  kind. 

The  flowers  of  both  the  last-named  varieties 
are  most  valuable  for  bouquets,  as,  owing  to  the 
great  substance  of  tlioir  petals,  they  are  very 
enduring.  The  forcing  at  the  commencement 
should  be  slow  and  regular,  so  as  to  give  the 
buds  time  to  come  on  gradually,  when  the  flowers 
will  be  all  the  finer  and  more  serviceable.  In 
order  to  render  the  flowers  more  durable,  the 
plants  should  bo  elevated  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  and  have  all  the  light  possible  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year.     It   ia    surprising 


what  a  difference  this  makes  in  the  substance 
and  quality  of  the  blooms,  not  only  of  Azileas, 
but  of  all  other  plants  subject  to  artificial  treat- 
ment— a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed on  young  beginners,  or  those  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  early  forcing.  The 
only  insects  that  affect  Azileas  to  any  serious 
extent  are  thrip.s,  which  if  not  destroyed  soon 
spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  Fumigation 
with  tobacco  smoke  will  kill  allthat  are  hatched, 
but  not  so  the  eggs,  which  may  be  destroyed  by 
syringing  with  tobacco  water  to  which  has  been 
added  some  of  the  insecticides  now  in  general 


was  introduced  to  this  country  some  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Williams,  and  although  it  has  been  stigmatised 
by  some  as  a  poor,  washed-out  Plumbago  capensis, 
no  one  who  can  now  see  it  in  the  Victoria  Nursery 
would  dare  to  make  use  of  such  an  expression.  Its 
flowers  are  pure  white,  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  those  who  value  flowers  and  floral 
decorations  can  understand  well  what  estimation  to 
put  upon  it.  I  here  wish  to  recommend  it  to  all 
readers  of  The  Gaeden  who  desire  to  have  a  pillar 
of  white  blossom  in  their  greenhouse  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  equally  as  hardy  as  the  typical 
plant.— W.  H.  G. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  winter. — Now^that 


A  free  pyramidal-trained  Azalea. 


use.  In  order  to  prevent  the  mixture  from 
draining  down  the  stems  and  entering  the  soil 
the  pots  must  be  laid  on  their  sides  and  every 
part  of  the  foliage  well  syringed.  After  a  few 
liours  the  plants  may  be  well  syringed  with  clear 
water,  thus  thoroughly  cleansing  the  foliage  and 
clearing  off  any  of  the  insects  that  may  be  left. 
The  annexed  illustration  of  a  plant  in  flower  of 
the  fine  old  Azalea  Criterion  well  shows  what 
is  meant  by  free  pyramidal  training. 


Plumbago  capensis  and  P.  capensis  alba. 
— Tliese  two  plants  were  lately  quite  ablaze  with 
flower  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery.    The  white  variety 


the  early  October  frosts  have  conclusively  shown 
that  Chrysanthemums  are  not  absolutely  hardy,  we 
regard  with  more  favour  those  undoubtedly  tender 
plants  which  make  such  glorious  displays  of  flower 
under  glass  during  the  winter  months.  Of  all  these 
none  excel  in  effectiveness  the  zonal  Pelargonium. 
Chinese  Primroses  are  beautiful;  Cyclamens  are 
charming;  early  forced  plants  are  delightful;  but  a 
bank  of  winter-blooming  zonal  Pelargoniums  in 
good  flowering  condition  is  truly  grand.  I  have 
seen  the  wonderful  show  of  these  which  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Son  make  in  January.  It  is  the  most 
striking  floral  display  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  for  the  time  of  the 
year,    Even  Chrysanthemums,  believed  to  be  the 
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winter  flowers  ^rar  excellence,  have  then  lost  their 
freshness  and  beauty,  but  a  bank  of  Pelargoniums 
is  as  beautiful  as  ever.  To  step  from  an  outside 
coating  of  snow  covering  the  earth  into  one  of  the 
Swanley  Pelargonium  houses  when  the  plants  are 
full  of  bloom  is  indeed  a  transformation  scene  of 
the  most  remarkable  kind.  The  colours  of  the 
flowers  always  seem  to  be  so  much  more  striking 
and  briUiant  when  produced  in  the  winter  than 
they  are  in  the  summer  months.  It  cannot  be 
termed  forcing  to  which  zonal  Pelargoniums  are 
subjected  in  winter.  They  are  simply  blooming  in 
the  same  temperature  they  so  much  enjoy  during 
the  summer  months,  and  practically_they  are  but 
blooming  under  natural  conditions.  It  is  so  easy 
to  have  a  few  dozen  plants  in  variety,  including 
both  double  and  single  forme,  prepared  for  special 
winter  blooming.  They  should  be  raised  from 
spring-struck  cuttings  and  potted  oninto  G-inch  pots. 
After  being  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  during 
the  summer,  and  occasionally  pinched  to  make  the 
plants  bushy,  keeping  down  all  flower-stems  until 
the  plants  are  placed  under  glass  at  the  end  of 
September,  they  will  bloom  profusely  all  the 
winter. — A.  D. 

Begonia  fachsioides.— As  a  pillar  plant  for  a 
warm  greenhouse  there  are  few,  if  any,  more  suit- 
able subjects  than  this,  for  though  usually  spoken  of 
as  a  winter- flowering  Begonia,  its  season  of  bloom- 
ing is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  winter,  as  may 
at  the  present  time  be  seen  in  the  greenhouse 
(No.  4)  at  Kew,  where  it  presents  a  mass  of  healthy 
dark  green  foliage.  It  is  also  profusely  laden  with 
its  beautiful  wax-like  coral-red  blossoms.  In  the 
rage  for  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  within  the  last 
few  years,  some  of  these  older  varieties  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked,  though  there  are  a  few  (and  this  is 
one)  that  we  could  ill  spare.  The  many  strong- 
growing  varieties  of  B.  semperflorens,  which,  by  the 
way,  bear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  B.  Lynch- 
iana,  are  also  in  a  most  attractive  stage,  while  the 
ordinary  B.  semperflorens  and  its  pink-flowered 
form  may  be  induced  to  bloom  at  almost  any  season 
of  the  year.  0  ther  varieties  of  this  class  that  we 
have  now  in  bloom  are  ascotensis,  whose  beautiful 
pink  blossoms  are  borne  in  large  clusters,  and  B. 
metallica,  whose  foliage  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  is  so  ornamental.  Besides  these  the  hybrids 
raised  between  the  peculiar  winter- flowering  B.  so- 
cotrana  and  some  of  the  tuberous-rooted  varieties 
(of  which  an  example  is  to  be  found  in  John  Heal), 
will,  no  doubt,  when  better  known  become  very 
popular. — H.  P. 

The  XTm  Flower  (Uroeolina  pendula)  —The 
fact  of  this  bulb  flowering  during  the  autumn 
months  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour,  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  beautiful,  but  uncommon,  character 
of  its  blossoms,  one  would  expect  it  to  become  a 
universal  favourite,  instead  of  which  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  gardens.  The  Urn  Flower  produces  a 
tuft  of  Eucharis-like  foliage,  while  the  flower-stem 
reaches  to  a  height  of  about  a  foot.  The  flower, 
hanging  by  means  of  a  slender  stem,  is  in  shape 
exactly  like  an  inverted  urn,  while  its  colour  is  a 
beautiful  shade  of  canary -yellow,  tipped  with  bright 
green.  It  succeeds  best  in  the  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  house  under  similar  treatment  to  that 
required  for  the  Eucharis.  Like  this  plant,  it  is 
seen  to  very  great  advantage  when  several  bulbs  are 
grown  together  in  one  pot.  A  coloured  illustration 
of  this  appeared  in  The  Garden,  May  12,  1888. 
— T.  

SHORT  NOTES— STOVE  AND  OREENHOUSE. 


Anthurium    Andreanum   giganteum.— This   is 

one  of  the  largest  forms  of  A.  Aiifireanum  we  have  seen.  Tlie 
Bpathes  are  of  great  widtli,  and  intense  waxy  scarlet  in 
colour.  It  is  very  line  in  Messrs.  Veitchs  Chelsea  nursery. 
Amasonia  ptinicea. — A  group  of  this  just  now  is  one 
of  the  brightest  features  in  a  wjirm  house,  and  the  other  day 
several  epecimec  s  were  in  full  bloom  in  the  Chelsea  Nursery, 
of  Messrs.  Yeitch.  The  scarlet  bracts  give  the  colour  to  the 
flowers,  the  latter  being  pale  primrose-yellow. 

Ardisia  mamillata. — There  have  been  notes 
before  in  The  Gabden  upon  this  plant,  but  it  is 
worth  mention  now,  as  it  is  in  full  berry.  The 
woolly  leaves  are  covered  with  short  hairs  that  give 
them  a  characteristic  appearance,  and  just  under 


them,  on  short  stalks,  are  produced  small  clusters 
of  scarlet  Hawthorn-like  berries.  There  are  several 
plants  of  it  in  the  Chelsea  Nursery  of  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  who  find  that  it  propagates  very  freely  by 
cuttings.    It  requires  a  warm  temperature. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
On  Monday  evening  last  a  meeting  of  the  general 
committee  of  this  society  was  held  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  E. 
Sanderson.  Immediately  after  the  minutes  of  the 
former  meeting  had  been  confirmed,  the  hon.  secre- 
tary moved  that  the  Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum 
Society  be  admitted  in  afiiliation.  The  election  of 
new  members  followed,  and  the  total  was  stated  to 
be  now  581.  Mr.  W.  Holmes  reported  that  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  ensuing  grand  provincial  show 
at  Shefiield  were  progressing  favourably,  and  that 
intense  interest  in  the  undertaking  was  being  shown 
in  and  about  that  town,  the  only  cause  for  regret 
being  that  Mr.  Woodcock  would  be  leaving  the 
neighbourhood  for  his  new  post  on  Tuesday.  He, 
however,  intends  to  return  temporarily  for  a  day  or 
two  before  the  show,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  necessary  details. 

With  regard  to  the  show  at  the  Aquarium  on  the 
7th  and  8th  inst.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  secretary 
be  empowered  to  ask  Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  M.P.,to 
perform  the  opening  ceremony.  Mr.  Holmes  also 
announced  that  it  had  been  arranged  for  the 
British  Fruit  Growers'  Association  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing of  its  members  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Aquarium  show.  He  stated 
further  that  the  lithographed  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
catalogue  committee  had  been  despatched  to  each 
member,  and  the  chairman,  after  reading  the  same 
over  to  the  meeting,  said  it  aSorded  him  great 
pleasure  to  present  the  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Castle,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  and  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne,  which  he  thereupon  did.  Those  gentlemen 
having  expressed  their  thanks  and  stated  their  wil- 
lingness to  render  any  service  they  could  to  the 
society,  Mr.  Holmes  raised  a  point  as  to  the  price 
required  by  the  medallist  for  striking  off  the  three 
gold  medals  offered  for  competition  at  the  next 
show,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  not  ex- 
ceed in  value  £5  Ss.  each. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued  upon  the  form  and 
design  of  the  proposed  challenge  trophy  for  the 
society's  competition.  A  letter  was  read  from 
America  on  the  subject  of  the  catalogue,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  suggested  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when  something  might  usefully  be  done  to  popu- 
larife  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  outside 
England,  and  more  particularly  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  States,  where  the  culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  was  fast  making  headway.  For 
this  purpose  he  moved  that  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  with 
whom  he  had  already  conferred  on  the  subject, 
should  be  appointed  the  foreign  corresponding 
secretary  to  the  society.  The  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Friends  intending  to  be  present  at  Sheffield  were 
informed  that  a  party  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  would  leave  London  by  the  5.40  train 
from  St.Panoras  on  the  evening  preceding  the  show. 

As  a  large  number  of  entries  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  had  already  been  received,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  judges  appointed  for  those  classes  be  en- 
titled to  award  certificates  of  merit  in  those  classes 
instead  of  the  floral  committee. 

The  date  fixed  for  holding  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  society  next  cime  on  for  discussion,  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  take  place  at  Anderton's 
Hotel  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of  December. 

Mr.  Holmes  stated  that  the  valuable  silvsr  cup 
to  be  offered  at  Sheffield  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
Aquarium. 

After  some  desultory  remarks  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  having  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  society  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
show  for  the  benefit  of  country  members  and  the 
staging  of  Pompon   exhibits,  the   meeting  closed 


with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for 
their  attendance. 


The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — The  com- 
mittee of  this  fund  resumed  their  meetings  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  on  the  26th  ult ,  Mr.  George  Deal 
presiding,  there  being  a  fall  attendance.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  on  July  27  having  been 
read,  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  A.F.Barron)  announced 
there  was  at  the  banker's  a  sum  of  £303  19s.  8d. 
Subscriptions  and  donations  were  announced  to  the 
amount  of  £38  19s.  8d.,  including  £7  123.  from  Mr. 
W.  WUdsmith,  Heckfield  Gardens;  £10,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  entertainment  given  by  the  young  men 
of  the  Chiswick  Gardens  in  aid  of  the  fund ;  £5 
from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen  ;  and 
£11  18s.  8d.  from  local  secretaries.  Mr.  R.  Dean 
handed  in  the  sum  of  £1  Os.  6d.,  the  proceeds  of  a 
box  in  the  show  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union  at  Oxford 
in  August  last.  Mr.  0.  Thomas,  of  Chatsworth 
Gardens,  wrote  to  say  that  he,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  was  arranging  a  musical  entertainment  in 
aid  of  the  fund,  to  take  place  at  Chesterfield  on 
November  14,  and  inviting  the  attendance  of  the 
hon.  secretary  or  some  member  of  the  committee. 
The  hon.  secretary  reported  that  the  3000  copies  of 
the  annual  report  and  list  of  subscribers  ordered  to 
be  printed  were  nearly  paid  for  by  the  advertise- 
ments contained  in  the  issue.  Mr.  Bishop,  The 
Grove,  Teddington,  was  appointed  local  secretary 
for  that  district.  A  report  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  guardians  to  the  eleven  children  in 
receipt  of  the  benefits  of  the  fund  was  brought  up 
by  the  chairman  and  hon.  secretary,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  guardians  were  in  all  cases  rela- 
tions of  the  children,  and  in  most  instances  the 
mother  acted  in  that  capacity ;  also  that  the  first 
quarterly  payment  had  been  made  to  the  recipients, 
amounting  to  £35  ISs.  Various  accounts  were 
ordered  to  be  paid,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

Chrysanthemum  Julie  Lagravere.— I  am 

desirous  of  exhibiting  a  plant  of  Julie  Lagravdre  for 
competition  in  a  class  for  six  large  flowering  varieties. 
I  should  like  to  ask  your  Chrysanthemum  correspon- 
dent if  I  should  be  open  to  disqualification,  having 
doubts    as  to   which    class    that   variety    belongs. — 

EXHIBITOK. 

*«*  This  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  is  classed  as  a 
reflexed  sort ;  therefore  can  be  shown  in  a  class  for  sis 
large  flowering  varieties  without  fear  of  disqualifica- 
tion. The  blooms  of  Julie  Lagravere  are  much  too 
large  to  compete  in  the  Pompon  section;  therefore  it 
comes  into  the  reflexed  section.  "Exhibitor"  should 
remember  that  owing  to  the  blooms  being  naturally 
small  this  variety  will  not  carry  so  much  weight  as  an 
equally  good  specimen  of  King  of  Crimsons  or  Culling- 
fordi,  for  instance,  which  produce  much  larger  blooms 
of  a  similar  colour. — E.  Molyneux. 

Last  week  saw  the  end  of  one  of  the  oldest  esta- 
blished firms  in  Paris  through  the  retirement  from 
business  of  M.  Rougier-ChauviSre.  About  the  year 
1840,  and  while  in  the  hands  of  the  late  M.  Chauviere, 
this  nursery  was  celebrated  for  double  Dahlias.  M. 
Cbauviere  was  one  of  the  first  nurserymen  who  at  that 
time  crossed  yearly  over  to  England  in  order  to  hunt 
up  new  varieties,  especially  of  soft-wooded  plants, 
and  used  to  bring  back  Verbenas,  Cinerarias,  and 
above  all  Pelargoniums  and  Dahhas. — J.  Sallier. 

Names    of  plants.  —  G.    Maniin.  —  All   varieties    of 

Pleione    (now    clatsed    under    Crelogyne)    praseox. If. 

Tamplin.—\,  Lejccsteria  formosa ;  2,  Helianthus  orgyalis. 
J.  C.—\,  Selaginella  Martens! :  2,  Phlebodium  aureum ; 

3,  Adiantum    decorum ;     4,    Adiantum    coneinnum. 

Alpha. — Myrica    Gale,    or    Sweet    Gale. A.     Hope. — 

Gloriosa  superba. lliirih    Whi/':. — The  Cymbidium   is  C. 

elegans  (poor  variety);  the  Cattleya  C.  bicolor. A.  C. — 

Oncidium  ciispum. — lUnrij  DoicniTjt;. — Laslia  Perrini. —  Jr.  H. 

Ci'liingford. Cotoneaster   afiiuis. /.   E.   Lairicr.— Con- 

Btantiiiople  Nut  (Corylua  Colurna). — A.  B. — 1,  Acer  fraxini- 
foUum;  2,  ElffiagnuB  pungens  variegatus  ;  3,  Berberis  vulgaris 
purpurea;  4,  .Juniperua  chinensis ;  5,  Spiraea  ulmifolia;  6, 
a.  callosa. 

Names  of  fruits, — G.  £dcn. — 1,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey; 

2,  Beui-re  Bosc  ;  3,  Beckle. W.  Sharp. — 1,  not  known;  2, 

Souvenir  du  Congres. H.  C. — 1,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  ; 

2,  General  Todtleben  ;  3,  Olivier  de  Serres  ;  4,  Glou  Morceau. 

A.  (?.— 1,  Hacon's  Incomparable. /.  G.  M.  ff.— Pears, 

1,  Beurr6  Diel ;  2,  Hessle  ;  3,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  ;  Apples, 

4,  Ravelston  Pippin ;  5,  Manks  Codlin. Jas.  Ezdt. — Pear, 

Thompson's. W.  M. — Grape,  Foster's  Seedling  ;  Apple  not 

recognised. Anon. — Pears,  2,  Gansel's  Bergamot ;  3,  Marie 

Louise  d'Uccle. Others  next  week. 
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TREE  SEEDS. 

Mr.  James  Farqdhaeson's  article  in  The 
Garden,  Oct.  13  (p.  350),  on  Larch  and  other 
tree  seeds  is  very  interesting,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  confirm  his  statement  not  only  as  to 
the  abundant  crop  of  cones  in  this  country,  but 
likewise  in  Ireland,  where  I  happened  to  be  at 
the  time  the  Larch  was  in  full  flower,  and  I 
then  remarked  in  The  Garden  that  I  had  never 
seen  a  finer  appearance  in  that  country.  Now 
that  the  crop  is  known  to  be  abundant  and  of 
good  quality  throughout  the  British  Isles,  it  is 
certainly  very  encouraging.  The  fine  dry  weather 
which  we  have  experienced  for  some  time  is  no 
doubt  very  beneficial  for  maturing  the  seed  in 
the  cones,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be 
collected  until  they  are  thoroughly  ripened  by 
winter  frost.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Larch  grown  in  this  country,  the  two  principal  of 
which  are  the  red  and  the  white.  The  former  is 
the  hardier  tree,  and  is  generally  preferred  for 
planting  on  cold,  wind-swept  districts  of  the 
country,  although  at  the  same  time  I  have  used 
the  latter  or  Tyroleee  Larch  with  perfect  success 
at  an  elevation  of  from  1000  feet  up  to  about 
1400  feet  above  sea  level.  This  variety  is  apt 
to  start  into  growth  in  spring  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  red  variety,  on  which 
account  it  is  much  more  liable  to  be  cut  down 
or  damaged  by  late  spring  frosts,  although  at 
the  same  time  it  matures  its  growth  earlier  in 
autumn  than  the  red  variety,  and  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  yellow  appearance  of  its  foliage, 
when  that  of  the  other  is  quite  green.  I  have 
occasionally  found  another  variety — probably  a 
hybrid  between  the  two — which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  pink  colour  of  its  female  catkins  in 
spring.  As,  however,  none  of  the  varieties  can 
be  distinguished  by  the  wood  during  winter,  the 
seed  collector  should  be  careful  to  gather  the 
largest  and  finest  cones  from  the  best  and 
healthiest  trees.  Some  varieties,  again,  of  the 
Larch  exhibit  a  pendent  or  weeping  halDit,  and 
I  have  propagated  some  very  fine  specimens  from 
seed,  but  after  the  progeny  was  planted  out  and 
established  in  the  forest,  I  found  that  none  of 
the  trees  produced  the  pendent  spray  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  parent  trees.  This  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  structure  and  character  of  many 
of  the  trees  are  accidental  and  not  permanent. 
I,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
plump  seed  of  fuU  size  can  be  had  from  healthy 
well-developed  trees  of  average  size,  it  should 
be  collected  and  prepared  at  the  proper  time, 
but  on  no  account  should  cones  be  gathered 
from  dwarf,  contorted,  unhealthy  trees  of  any 
variety. 

Although  the  vitality  of  foreign  Larch  seed 
gathered  from  trees  in  the  native  forests  is 
greater  than  that  of  such  as  is  produced  from 
the  same  species  in  this  country,  yet  by  proper 
selection  and  care,  vast  quantities  of  line  young 
trees  have  from  time  to  time  been  raised  from 
home-saved  seed,  and  as  the  plants  raised  from 
these  do  not  start  into  growth  in  spring  so  early 
as  llirse  raised  from  foreign-saved  seed,  they  are 
coEsideud  by  luany  planters  to  be  in  every  way 
fciiperior  for  planting  on  cold  upland  situations. 
I  have  ui;ed  both  kinds,  and  where  the  soil  and 
other  conditions  were  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  the  results  obtained  after  some 
thirty  years'  growth  were  ijuite  eatisfactory. 
The  fact  ip,  when  large  plump  seeds  can  be 
had  from  fine  healthy  trees  in  this  country 
they  should  be  used,  but  when  such  cannot 
be  had  I  prefer  using  plants  raised  from  con- 
tinental  seed    collected    in    the    natural  Larch 


forests.  When  the  seeds  are  very  fine  and 
plentiful  the  cultivator  should  lay  in  a  good 
stock,  and  if  they  are  not  all  to  be  sown  in 
one  year  they  may  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  for 
future  use. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that  tree 
seeds  will  not  germinate  if  kept  in  stock  for 
any  length  of  time  after  having  been  collected, 
but  this  is  not  my  experience,  as  I  have 
raised  coniferous  trees  from  seed  that  had  been 
stored  away  in  a  dry  loft  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  Coniferous  tree  seeds  are  slightly  coated 
with  a  resinous  substance  which  keeps  the  em- 
bryo or  germ  of  the  seed  safe,  and  I  have  occa- 
sionally known  the  seeds  of  different  species, 
including  the  Scotch  Fir,  lie  dormant  for  the 
first  year  after  being  committed  to  the  soil. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  Scotch  Fir 
seed  when  sown  broadcast  on  heather  ground. 
The  cones  of  many  of  the  Picea  tribe  of  Coni- 
ferse  as  well  as  some  species  of  Pines  are  ripe 
and  should  be  collected,  otherwise  there  is  a  risk 
of  the  cones  opening  and  the  seeds  being  lost. 
Some  species  and  varieties  of  Cypress  ripen  their 
seeds  at  this  season,  and  if  not  already  done  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  having  them  examined, 
and  such  as  are  thoroughly  matured  should  be 
gathered  and  stored  in  a  dry,  airy  place  till 
wanted.  Many  deciduous  trees,  such  as  the 
Oak,  Beech,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Maple,  <fcc., 
ripen  their  seeds  at  this  season,  and  should  be 
looked  after  and  collected  on  a  fine  dry  day. 
There  is  a  fine  crop  of  berries  on  the  common 
Hawthorn,  and  as  they  are  very  valuable  they 
should  be  collected  when  properly  matured, 
mixed  with  sand  to  prevent  fermentation, 
and  placed  in  a  pit.  The  whole  mass  should 
then  be  occasionally  turned  to  induce  decompo- 
sition, and  after  undergoing  this  treatment  for 
a  period  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  they 
should  be  removed  and  sown  on  well-prepared 
nursery  ground.  Some  people  collect  the  haws 
in  summer  when  they  are  beginning  to  change 
colour  and  sow  them  immediately,  and  as  they 
vegetate  next  summer  there  is  thus  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labour,  but  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  plants  thus  raised  and  do  not  agree 
with  the  practice.  ^ — J.  B.  Web.ster. 

Everything  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 

Larch  and  its  seed  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
all  tree  lovers.  Any  information  regarding 
what  might  be  most  conducive  to  its  health, 
and,  therefore,  to  its  successful  culture,  must 
always  be  welcomed  by  those  who  know  the 
value  of  the  tree  as  a  useful  and  an  ornamental 
subject. 

Speaking  of  the  Larch  seed,  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  The  Garden,  Oct.  27  (p.  404),  suggests  that  it 
would  be  better  to  procure  seed  from  abroad,  as 
he  thinks  that  our  cI  mate  does  not  ripen  the 
seed  properly.  Doubtless  the  changeableness  of 
our  climate  does  sometimes  militate  against  the 
production  of  the  best  home  seed  ;  still  the 
effect  of  this  is  only  felt  in  certain  seasons.  The 
Larch  seed  crop  in  the  north  of  Scotland  is  this 
season  the  finest  I  have  seen  for  many  years, 
and  I  never  saw  foreign  seed  to  equal  it.  More- 
over, more  or  less  of  this  high-class  quality  of 
Larch  seed  is  brought  to  maturity  almost  every 
year. 

I  have  no  faith  in  Larch  trees  raised  from 
foreign  seed,  although  I  am  fully  cognisant 
of  its  germinating  qualities.  Even  though  the 
trees  may  do  fairly  well  for  a  time  after  they 
have  been  removed  from  the  nursery  to  the 
forest  ground  in  which  they  .-ire  intended  to 
grow  for  perhaps  sixty  or  a  hundred  years, 
the  chances  are  that  before  many  years  are 
past  we  will  be  much  disappointed  with  the 
result.     Plants   raised  from  foreign    seed   may 


succeed  in  the  milder  climate  of  Ireland 
and  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  for  our 
Scottish  climate  they  are  not  adapted,  and  are 
nowhere  in  the  (final)  race  for  life  beside  the 
offspring  of  the  native  Larch. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  travelling  in  the 
native  habitat  of  the  Larch  told  me  that  the 
magnificent  individual  specimens  and  splendid 
plantations  of  this  tree  in  our  own  country  are 
far  superior  to  those  on  the  Continent.  Here 
and  there  are  fair  specimens  to  be  seen  in 
the  ravines  and  in  the  most  favourable  situa- 
tions, but,  on  the  whole,  the  growth  is  poor  in 
comparison  and  the  idea  of  its  magnificence  ex- 
aggerated. This  is  an  extraordinary  testimony 
from  one  who  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  the 
tree  in  both  countries,  and  who  also  is  well  able 
to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  the  tree  both  abroad 
and  at  home.— J.  F. 


The  Pine  forests  of  Western  France.— In 
a  report  on  the  agricnlture  of  the  Gironde,  the 
British  Consul  at  Bordeaux  refers  to  the  forests 
which  cover  about  a  third  of  the  departmect, 
especially  the  Landes  district,  where  the  soil  is 
wholly  unfitted  for  ordinary  cnltivatioD.  Hence 
forests  of  Pines  (they;//*  maritime)  have  in  recent 
times  been  planted,  and  the  wood  and  resin  obtained 
from  them  have  now  become  an  important  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  sole  source  of  revenue  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts.  In  the  parts  distant 
from  towns  and  other  inhabited  places  resin  is 
chiefly  produced,  while  in  places  nearer  to  Bordeaux 
or  other  shipping  ports,  where  means  of  transporta- 
tion exist,  the  production  of  pit  props,  railway 
sleepers,  telegraph  poles,  and  wood  for  fuel  forms 
the  chief  business.  The  collection  of  resin  affor<?s 
a  living  to  a  large  nu  mber  of  the  very  poorest  per- 
sons, and  the  recent  decline  in  the  exportation  of 
this  article  from  Bordeaux  has  been  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the 
Landes  district.  The  decline  has  been  caused  by 
the  increasing  competition  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  become  the  chief  expoiter  of  resin,  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  Bordeaux.  A  new  kind 
of  oil,  called  Pine  oil,  is  now  made  from  the  refuse 
of  resin,  after  the  latter  has  been  employed  in  mak- 
ing turpentine.  This  is  used  as  an  illuminant  in 
some  private  houses  in  Bordeaux,  and  burns  very 
brightly  ;  it  is  cheaper  than  refined  petroleum  and 
is  not  explosive.  The  trees  do  not  appear  to  sutler 
from  the  extraction  of  resin,  if  it  is  done  carefully, 
and  the  wood  is  even  then  bitter  fitted  for  certain 
purposes,  such  as  paper-making  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  pjroligneous  acids.  The  export  of  pit 
props,  made  from  the  Landes  Pines,  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  trade  between  Bordeaux  and 
English  ports  adjacent  to  coal  districts.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  tons  of  pit  props 
are  now  shipped  annually  to  England  from  Bor- 
deaux, while  ten  years  ago  the  shipments  did  not 
reach  half  that  cjuantity.  Railway  sleepers  and 
telegraph  poles  are  likewise  made  in  large  quantities 
in  these  Pine  forests ;  they  are  used  chiefly  in 
France.  Besides,  a  large  quantity  of  young  Pines 
finds  its  way  to  England  every  year  to  be  converted 
into  paper.  The  Landes  is  a  sandy  district  in  which 
nothing  but  Pines  will  grow,  and  the  forests  are  all 
of  recent  origin. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— TOts  jourml  is 
published  in  neatly  hound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitaJble  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  voluvies.  Price 
Is.  6ii.  ;  post  free.  Is.  9d. 

"Farm    and    Home"    Konthly    Parts.  —  T'im 

journal  is  ]iubtisl<ai  in  ntclh/  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
fm-ni  it  is  most  suitobU  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  oj  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  7id. 

"Hardy  Flo*wers." — Giving  descriptions  ofupwardstf 

thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  icith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Editi07i,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  Sd. 

"  The  Garden  Annual  and  Directory"  for  1889 

will  contain  a  Complete  LUt  of  Ocnthmcn's  Seals,  thdr 
Names  and  Gardeners  ;  list  of  the  Kurserv  Treule,  with  a  new 
list  of  the  American  Trade— Editor  of  the  "  Garden  Annual," 
Mr.  James  Flood,  37,  S(Ulhoiyi})tcn  Street,  Stiand,  London. 
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"  TUs  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  ^atvre."— Shakespeare. 


THE  CHISWICK  CONFERENCE. 
The  great  conference  wave  having  subsided, 
carrying  with  it  the  majority  of  the  busy  men 
who  tootc  part  in  the  meetings  to  their  homes,  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately what  progress  we  have  made,  what  our 
future  prospects,  and  how  far  we' may  expect  to 
be  aided  by  the  present  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Viewed  from  a  practical  horticulturist's  stand- 
point, the  show  of  Apples  and  Pears  must  be 
considered  a  great  success,  not  so  much  perhaps 
in  quantity,  for  this  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
seasons  on  record,  as  in  even  quahty  and  im- 
proved nomenclature.  The  fruit  grower's  ob- 
ject, viz.,  that  of  showing  to  all  classes,  from  the 
legislator  downwards,  what  can  be  done  in  this 
country  to  a  great  extent  was  realised,  and  yet 
there  was  a  something  present  and  a  something 
wanting  which  reminded  us  that  the  brightest 
Apples  may  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips.  The 
poor  old  garden,  what  bit  there  is  left  of  it, 
tried  to  look  its  best,  although  the  houses  in 
which  Barron  has  done  such  good  service  would 
have  been  none  the  worse  for  a  coat  of  paint. 
Marie  Louise  greeted  ua  as  we  passed  along  the 
walks,  and  Lady  Downes  looked  down  from  her 
giddy  height  as  we  entered  the  conservatory,  so 
aptly  compared  to  the  hull  of  a  ship  keel  up- 
wards. Here  every  table  was  full  of  Apples, 
every  dish  correctly  named— a  wonderful  step 
since  the  first  conference  was  held  in  1883.  The 
large  collections,  moreover,  were  not  so  numer- 
ous as  one  might  have  expected,  a  circumstance 
possibly  due  to  the  bad  season,  but  more  likely, 
at  least  let  us  hope  so,  to  the  fact  that  weeding 
out,  regrafting,  and  paring  down  generally 
have  brought  first-class  sorts  to  the  front  and 
placed  seconds  in  the  background.  In  this  re- 
spect the  great  nurserymen  even,  who  must  have 
immensestocksonhandjhaveconfined  themselves 
to  a  few  of  the  best,  and  do  not  advise  their  clients 
to  go  extensively  into  untried  novelties.  In  an- 
other respect  they  have  not  been  quite  so  success- 
ful in  acting  up  to  the  ends  required  by  the  care- 
fully worded  schedule.  From  that  we  gather 
that  the  public  were  to  be  taught  what  can  be 
done  in  this  country  in  the  open  air.  What 
soil,  what  stock,  what  aspect,  and  so  on  have 
contributed  to  the  production  of  marvellously 
fine  specimens.  The  majority  of  the  cards,  it 
is  true,  contained  all  this  necessary  informa- 
tion, but  some  specimens  we  saw  there,  so  far 
from  having  been  grown  out  of  doors,  must  have 
cost  a  guinea  apiece  under  glass,  and  yet  labels 
did  not  convey  this  intimation.  Such  magnifi- 
cent examples  must  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  every  fruit  grower ;  but  then  that  something 
came  up  to  the  surface,  and  one  can  only  ac- 
count for  it  by  saying,  marvels  of  skill,  but 
likely  to  mislead  the  public,  especially  that 
portion  which  visited  Chiswick  with  the  view  to 
ascertaining  how  far  fruit  growing  may  be  made 
profitable.  Many  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
saw  those  Apples  may  have  said  to  their  gar- 
deners and  tenants,  If  you  can  grow  fruit  like 
that,  we  will  find  the  land  and  trees  and 
give  you  every  encouragement;  but,  alas,  the 
reply  they  would  receive  from  practical  men 
would  shake  their  confidence  in  collections  which  I 
they  would  vote  misleading.     Were  not  this  the  | 
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case,  why  were  Pines  and  Grapes  and  Peaches 
excluded  from  the  inverted  ship,  and  why  were 
the  accepted  papers  confined  to  hardy  fruit 
culture  ? 

So  much  for  the  past,  now  for  the  future. 
Wheat-growing  days  having  gone  by,  a  great 
breadth  of  most  excellent  land  at  the  present 
time  is  yielding  very  little  profit  to  landlords 
and  tenants.  Fruit  growing  upon  modern 
principles  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Bun- 
yard,  and  others,  many  think  will  yield  a  good 
living  profit,  that  is  to  say,  the  returns  will 
enable  industrious  men  to  live  and  educate  their 
families.  But  here,  as  in  the  Corn  trade,  we 
have  open  ports,  and  millions  of  tons  of  fine 
fruit  from  better  climes  than  our  own  are 
pouring  in  to  keep  down  prices ;  consequently 
the  fabulous  sums  per  acre  we  sometimes  hear 
of  must  not  be  accepted  as  the  fair  average 
which  is  to  make  rapid  fortunes.  Apples  on  the 
Paradise,  Pears  on  the  Quince,  Plums,  Filberts, 
bush  and  soft  fruits  on  suitable  land  and  sites, 
no  doubt  will  pay  ;  but  how  are  we  to  go  about 
planting/  Yearly  tenants  cannot  be  expected 
to  invest  the  capital  if  they  have  it.  Short- 
lease  tenants  will  fight  equally  shy.  What  then 
is  our  future  prospect ''.  Well,  the  only  common 
sense  way  out  of  the  difiiculty  is  bound  up  in 
the  alteration  and  improvem^nt  of  our  land  laws 
to  an  extent  which  will  enable  owners  to  give 
occupiers  terms  which  will  restore  confidence 
and  which  will  entitle  them  to  renewal 
at  fixed  rentals  and  compensation  for  past 
improvements.  The  landlord  should  put  the 
land  in  good  fruit-growing  condition  and  find 
trees  at  the  outset,  and  a  fixed  price  should  be 
paid  to  the  tenant,  say  double  the  original  cost 
for  each  tree  planted  by  him  afterwards.  If  a 
man  plants  a  thousand  trees  which  cost  half  a 
crown  each,  they  should  be  worth  double  that 
sum  when  they  come  into  bearing,  but  he  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  more  than  five  shillings 
each  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  as  their 
produce  under  good  management  wOl  be  found 
a  fair  return  for  the  capital  invested.  These 
matters  of  detail,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  wait 
to  be  dealt  with  when  railway  rates  and  a  better 
system  of  fruit  distribution  are  brought  before 
a  competent  and  responsible  committee.  State 
aid  in  a  free  country  does  not  go  down  very 
well,  but  if  Corn  growing  is  going,  or  has  gone, 
to  the  dogs,  and  hardy  fruit  culture  is  to  form  a 
powerful  rib,  if  not  the  backbone,  in  a  new 
structure,  landlords  must  have  at  least  the 
goodwill  if  not  direct  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. When  this  has  been  settled,  another  very 
important  question  crops  up.  How  is  the 
ordinary  farmer  who  moves  so  slowly,  possibly 
on  a  farm  splendidly  situated  for  choice  fruit 
culture,  to  acquire  the  practical  skill  so  essential 
to  success  when  pitted  in  competition  with  the 
men  of  Kent  and  other  great  fruit-growing 
centres,  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  this 
special  branch !  Many  of  them  are  too  old  to 
learn  had  they  the  will,  whilst  strength  and 
wealth  without  skill,  as  all  who  dwell  amongst 
Lichen-clad  orchards  can  testify,  represent  so 
much  power  thrown  away  or  diverted  into  a 
wrong  channel.  The  rising  generation  may  be 
taught,  but  is  this  teaching  to  be  acquired  on 
private  fruit  farms  or  at  royal  colleges  like  the 
Royal  Agricultural  at  Cirencester,  which  turns 
out  more  theorists  than  practical  men  .'  and  this 
question  brings  us  to  the  part  which  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  may  or  may  not  play  in 
the  great  work  which  is  now  taking  possession 
of  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men  who  know  the 
country  cannot  be  thoroughly  prosperous  so 
long  as  the  landed  interest  is  languishing. 

The   Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
pitchforked,  as  it  were,  by  private  conferences. 


by  private  colleges,  by  private  fruit-growing  as- 
sociations, and,  a  more  powerful  agent,  public 
opinion,  into  making  a  semblance  of  doing  some- 
thing; but  will  the  few  thoroughly  earuett  prac- 
tical gentlemen  on  the  council,  now  doing  all  the 
hard  work,  prevail,  or  will  the  weak-kneed  ma- 
jority swamp  the  bark  they  have  so  badlj  steered  ? 
Will  they  let  the  last  remnant  of  Chiswick  go, 
and  hide  their  diminished  heads  in  a  miserable 
drill  hall  in  a  back  street  in  Westminster  I 
The  few  gentlemen,  good  and  true,  who  wish 
to  introduce  the  genuine  horticultural  element 
have  induced  hundreds  to  join,  despite  the  in- 
sults cast  upon  gardeners  ;  hundreds  more  are 
ready  and  willing  to  follow  suit  ;  but  after  the 
cold  douche  so  unfortunately  plied  upon  those 
already  within  the  fold  on  the  opening  day  at 
Cniswick,  they  must  be  somt-thing  more  than 
loyal  if  they  do  so.  These  half-hearted  afF^irs  do 
not,  however,  do  away  with  the  well-proved  fact 
that  we  are  capable  of  growing  magnificent 
fruit  ;  but  whether  or  not  the  Boyal  Horiicul- 
tural  Society  is  capable  of  drawing  opposing 
societies  and  associations  over  to  Chiswick,  and 
steering  the  ship  with  all  hands  on  board,  is  a 
question  which  must  be  solved  in  the  future. 
W.  C. 

Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

NEW  ROSES. 

The  Rose-planting  season  comes  round  ag^in, 
bringing  as  usual  the  inevitable  qutstion.  What 
new  Roses  are  worthy  of  general  cultivaticm  1  The 
question  is  one  to  which  no  one  can  be  expected 
to  give  a  full  and  complete  answer,  but  it  wiU 
perhaps  be  useful  to  note  what  has  been  seen  of 
some  of  the  newer  varieties  during  1888.  The 
observation  of  new  Roses  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty ;  it  is  not  invariably 
an  easy  matter  to  form  an  exact  estimate  in  a 
single  season  of  the  character  and  value  of  a 
variety,  even  when  it  can  be  seen  or  grown  in 
quantity,  but  in  dealing  with  the  half-di  z^n  or 
dozen  plants  that  generally  constitute  the  stock 
of  a  new  Rose,  the  difiiculty  is  greatly  increased 
even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
There  cannot  be  expected  under  any  circum- 
stances a  very  great  number  of  blooms  from 
young  plants",  and  if  the  grower  should  chance 
to  be  away  for  a  day  or  two,  at  an  exhibition 
perhaps,  the  best  and  most  eagerly- watohed-for 
flowers  will  probably  expand  in  his  absence,  and 
so  miss  being  seen.  When,  however,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  usual  difliculties  and  risk  of 
mischances,  there  is  experienced  a  season  of 
almost  continuous  cold  and  wet,  the  opportu- 
nities for  the  favourable  observation  of  new 
Roses  are  indeed  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Among  the  recent  varieties  that  have  best 
braved  the  elements  have  been  some  good  dark 
Roses,  and  subsequently  during  the  finer 
autumn  a  few  of  the  Teas  ;  but  it  will  be  m<.re 
convenient  to  refer  to  them  alphabetically,  be- 
ginning with  the  few  that  have  been  seen  in 
bloom  out  of  doors  of  those  that  were  an- 
nounced in  the  atitumn  of  1887,  and  generally 
distributed  in  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1888. 
Teas. 

Bakdou  Job  (Nabonnand).— This  Rose,  sent  out 
as  a  Tea,  although  a  seedlicg  from  Gloire  des  Roso- 
manes,  follows  its  parent  in  being  a  rampaot 
grower,  a  thorough  autumnal,  and  produoinf;  rich 
crimson,  semi-doable  flowers  of  Qtlicloas  frafjrai  cp. 
A  useful  crimson  climber  it  it  prove  clislinct  enough 
from  the  older  variety. 

DucHESSB  D'AUEKSTADT  (Bemaix). — A  seedling 
from  Ruve  d'Or.  It  seems  likely  to  prove  a  distinct 
addition  to  the  climbing  Teas  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
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race,  having  deep  yellow  flowers  with  a  slightly 
orange  shade. 

Henbiettedb  Bbauvau,  the  last  Rose  sent  outby 
the  veteran  raiser  Lacharme,  is  also  a  climbing  Tea, 
with  much  the  character  in  habit  and  foliage  of 
Mme  Eagene  Verdier,  but  far  freer  both  in  growth 
and  flowering  than  that  beautifal  though  shy 
variety.  The  handsome,  dark-coloured  wood  and 
foliage  show  off  the  finely-formed  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  of  much  the  same  shade  as  those  of  Perle 
des  Jardins,  to  great  advantage ;  in  fact,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Laoharme's  final  contribution  to  our 
Rose  gardens  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able additions  to  yellow  climbers. 

L'iDBAL  (Nabonnand)  is  one  of  the  most  bewitch- 
ing bud  Rises  that  has  yet  been  sent  out.  The 
plant  is  of  vigorous  climbing  habit,  and  produces 
with  the  utmost  freedom  the  most  charmingly 
coloured  buds  of  indescribably  blended  tints  of 
bright  rose  and  yellow.  The  colouring  at  a  distance 
frequently  recalls  that  of  Fortune's  Yellow,  though 
with  generally  a  more  prevailing  shade  of  rose,  and 
if  the  variety  prove  equally  hardy,  it  will  be  likely 
to  attain  to  great  popularity  as  a  striking  climbing 
Noisette  somewhat  of  the  same  class  as  William 
Allen  Richardson. 

Lady  Castlbbbaoh  (Dickson). — As  far  as  has 
been  at  present  seen,  this  is  tbe  best  Tea-scented 
Rjse  of  the  year.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
the  folijge  handsome,  the  flowers  large,  finely 
formed,  and  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  rosy  yellow,  with 
rose  colour  predominating  at  the  margins  of  the 
petals,  which  being  of  great  substance  ensure  the 
satisfactory  expansion  of  the  bloom,  while  it  is  very 
free-flowering  and  a  thorough  autumnal. 

Madame  Hostb  (Galliot )  — A  very  charming  Tea, 
to  which  already  a  first-class  certificate  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
flowers  are  produced  with  great  freedom  both  early 
and  late,  and  in  colour  are  pale  yellow,  with  large 
outer  petals  and  high  pointed  centre.  The  variety  is 
an  excellent  grower,  and,  the  flowers  being  carried 
perfectly  erect  upon  the  plant,  it  is  particularly 
efifective  in  the  garden ;  whilst,  like  Lady  Castle- 
reagh,  it  will  be  most  welcome  to  exhibitors  of 
Roses  of  this  beautiful  class. 

PBINCB8SE  DE  Sagan  (Dabrcuil).— This  is  not 
merely  a  red  Tea;  it  is  a  brilliant  and  telliog  crim- 
son, and  it  has  all  the  qualities  of  vigour,  freedom, 
and  ever-blooming  claimed  for  it  by  its  raiser.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  flowers,  though  they  are  well 
formed,  will  prove  large  enough  to  enable  the  va- 
riety to  rank  as  quite  first-rate. 

Souvenir  db  Mmb  Joseph  Metral  (Bernaix) 
is  a  red  Rose  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  family,  and 

Tr.iOMPHE  DES  Noisettes  (Fernet)  is  of  much 
the  same  class.  Both  are  very  vigorous  and  free 
autumnals,  something  in  the  way  of  the  Waltham 
climbers,  and  may  prove  useful  in  swelling  the  pre- 
sent meagre  list  of  red  climbing  Roses. 

Roses  other  than  Teas. 

Cabolinb  d'Abden  (Dickson). — This  Rose,  raised 
from  a  cross  between  the  two  best  red  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  in  cultivation,  A.  K  Williams  and  Marie 
Biumann,  proves  worthy  of  its  parentage,  and  has 
already  taken  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
rosarians.  The  blooms  of  it  exhibited  at  Manchester 
last  July  elicited  the  greatest  admiration,  but  it  is 
not  a  Rose  to  be  appreciated  only  by  exhibitors, 
although  they  cannot  fail  to  find  it  invaluable,  for 
in  addition  to  the  important  qualities  of  the  and 
fine  form,  the  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant,  with 
large,  very  smooth  petals  of  great  substance  and  of 
a  most  attractive  shade  of  pure  soft  rose  colour. 
The  plant  grows  vigorously  and  flowers  well  in 
autumn. 

Duchess  of  Albany  (Wm.  Paul). — A  sport  from 
La  France,  of  which  it  has  all  the  good  qualities, 
with  flowers  of  a  deeper  shade  of  colour.  First- 
class  certifioat*  R.  H.  8. 

Duchess  of  Leeds  (Mack.).— A  seedling  from 
La  France,  poeseasing  its  parent's  characteristic 
habit  of  growth  and  t\pe  of  flower,  less  in  tize  and 
Bub-tance,  hut  considerably  deeper  in  colour,  and 
likely  to  make  a  very  pretty  garden  Rose. 


Georges  Pernet  (Pernet  fils).— A  very  pretty 
addition  to  the  dwarf  ever-blooming  Polyantha 
Roses,  producing  trusses  of  bright  rosy  flowers  with 
a  yellow  base,  rather  large  for  the  type,  and  well 
worth  growing. 

Geemainb  Caillot  (Pernet  fils).— Probably  the 
best  French  hybrid  of  the  year.  Of  sturdy,  erect 
growth,  somewhat  of  Captain  Christy  character  and 
thoroughly  perpetual;  the  plant  produces  large, 
beautifully  formed  flowers  with  high-pointed  centre, 
the  fine  petals  gracefully  recurved  at  the  margins, 
and  of  a  delicate  shade  of  rosy  flesh,  tinted  with 
salmon  at  the  base.  A  most  promising  and  pleasing 
Rose. 

Gloire  db  Maegottin  (Margottin  pere)  is  ex- 
pected to  prove  the  best  of  all  crimsons  for  forcing 
for  the  cut  flower  market,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
maiden  blooms,  especially  in  a  cool  season,  will  be 
likely  to  be  available  for  exhibition,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant,  of  Colchester,  who 
rarely  misjudges  the  value  of  a  Rose  for  the  pur- 
pose, has  recently  expressed  his  opinion  to  that 
efiect.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous,  free,  and  per- 
petual, the  fragrant  flowers  being  of  good  size  and 
fairly  full,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson  colour. 

Gloirb  DBS  Polyantha  (Guillot). — A  seedling 
from  Mignonette,  and  so  far  the  best  of  its  minia- 
ture class.  In  all  its  main  characteristics  the  plant 
follows  its  parent,  forcing  well  and  being  an  in- 
valuable autumnal,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
more  perfect,  and  of  a  considerably  deeper  shade  of 
rosy  pink.  First-class  certificate  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society, 

Golden  Fairy  (Bennett)  is  another  pretty  va- 
riety of  the  same  type,  with  well-formed  orange 
flowers,  much  in  the  way  of  those  of  Perle  d'Or. 

Kronprinzbssin  Victoria (VoUert). — An  attrac- 
tive pale  yellow  Bourbon,  said  to  be  a  sport  from 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  The  plant  flowers  freely, 
with  characteristic  pointed  buds,  the  colour  be- 
coming almost  white  in  the  fully  expanded  blossom?. 

Lady  Alice  (George  Paul). — A  sport  from  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
colour,  being  of  a  delicate  flesh  tint,  paler  and  more 
refined  than  the  type. 

Laurettb  Messimt  (Guillot).  —  A  charming 
ever-blooming  China  Rose  with  flowers  of  the  most 
brilliant  rose  colour,  with  a  decided  yellow  base.  A 
most  effective  variety  for  massing  and  quite  distinct. 

Little  Dot  (Bennett), — The  most  diminutive  of 
all  the  little  Polyantha  Roses,  producing  tiny  sal- 
mon-pink flowers  shading  almost  to  white  at  the 
margins. 

Mme  Andre  Duron  (Bonnaire).- This  Rose  has 
much  the  character  of  the  old  Bourbon  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  in  foliage,  habit,  and  type  of  inflorescence; 
the  flowers  are  said  to  sometimes  attain  to  the  size 
of  those  of  Paul  N6ron,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
its  common  colour  will  be  much  against  it. 

Mmb.  Georges  Bbuant  (Bruant)  is  a  double 
white  hybrid  of  Rosa  rugosa.  It  is  very  free  and 
the  buds  are  very  pretty,  having,  of  course,  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  type  of  endurance  in  the  cut  state, 
but  the  flowers  open  quite  flat,  and  then  with  their 
centre  of  knotted  petals  they  are  far  less  beautiful 
than  those  of  the  single  type. 

Quebn  op  Autumn  (George  Paul). — A  vigorous 
and  thoroughly  perpetual  variety,  with  round  crim- 
son flowers  of  delightful  fragrance,  and  likely  to 
make  a  useful  garden  Rose. 

Red  Pet  (Parker)  — An  excellent  companion  to 
White  Pet,  the  plant  being  very  vigorous,  and 
covered  with  bright  crimson  admirably  formed 
flowers  throughout  the  entire  season  ;  an  admirable 
addition  to  the  China  Roses  for  massing. 


wider  cultivation.  Gardeners  who  would  be  shy  of 
Rosa  Bruaonis  (Lind.),  might  he  willing  enough  to 
make  atrial  of  Brown's  Musk  Rose. 


CHINESE  ROSES  AS  AUTUMN  BLOOMERS. 

Calling  upon  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Gannersbury  Park 
Gardens,  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  much  struck  with  a 
bed  of  the  Chinese  or  ISengalese  Cramoisie  Supft- 
rieure,  with  its  velvety  -  crimson  flowers  and 
elegant  foliage.  It  was  interesting  to  note  how 
free  flowering  this  variety  is,  and  although  fog  and 
rain  had  done  their  worst  to  spoU  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  they  were  yet  gay  despite  the  unusually 
gloomy  surroundings.  In  this  variety  we  get  a 
Rose  that  is  well  adapted  for  floral  decorations,  and 
especially  in  autumn,  for  then  not  only  are  the 
flowers  bright,  but  the  foliage,  which  is  very  per- 
sistent, turns  to  a  pleasing  hue  of  red ;  and  Mr. 
Roberts  states  that  it  comes  in  very  useful  for  table 
decorations.  Other  good  varieties  are  Archduke 
Charles,  pale  shaded  rose,  changing  to  crimson ; 
Dacher,  white,  a  very  free-blooming  variety ;  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  amaranth,  large,  f  uU,  and  very  pleasing 
in  colour ;  Little  Pet,  a  dwarf -growing  variety,  pro- 
ducing a  profusion  of  white  flowers  ;  Mme.  Breon, 
bright  rose  blossoms,  large  and  full ;  and  that  gem 
of  the  section,  Mrs  Bosanquet,  delicate  pale  flesh, 
the  flower  large  and  double.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  common  white  and  pink  varieties. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  writer  that  where  the 
growth  of  bouses  swallows  up  the  country,  and  the 
air  becomes  too  impure  for  many  garden  plants  by 
reason  of  being  charged  with  noxious  vapours  un- 
suited  to  a  healthy  vegetation,  the  China  Rose  is 
the  first  among  the  Roses  to  show  the  injurious 
effects;  therefore,  it  is  said  that  in  any  locality 
where  the  common  China  Rose  wUl  do  well,  other 
Roses  may  be  planted  with  safety.  It  has,  there- 
fore, had  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  the  Pilot 
Rose. 

The  variety  named  above  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  that  flourishes  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  although 
the  soil  is  at  times  much  saturated  with  moisture, 
and  London  fogs  become  very  troublesome  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  east.  I  have  found  the  China 
Roses  do  well  in  varied  soils  ;  that  best  suited  is  a 
fairly  light  and  certainly  a  rich  one.  Mr.  Roberts' 
beds  are  slightly  raised  above  the  ground  level,  thus 
affording  something  in  the  way  of  natural  drainage. 
The  plants  appear  to  like  a  good  mulching  with  short 
manure  during  the  summer. 

Bat  little  pruning  is  required.  The  China  Roses 
bloom  so  freely  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  to 
some  extent  regulated,  but  the  long  shoots  need  to 
be  kept  shortened  back.  I  think  a  charming  effect 
might  be  secured  it  beds  of  standard  Roses  had  as 
an  undergrowth  a  plantation  of  China  and  Tea- 
scented  Roses  to  carry  on  the  flowering  period  until 
late  in  the  year.  R.  D. 


Brown's  Rose  (Rota  Brunonis). — According  to 
M.  Crepiii,  the  director  of  the  State  Botanic  Gai-den 
at  liru.ssels,  Roaa  Brunonis,  referred  to  in  The  Gar- 
iiEN  of  July  28  (p.  72),  cannot  be  maintained  as  a 
gooi  Bpoci(.'.s,  beincf  simply  a  variety  of  R.  moschata. 
Tlie  reduction  of  the  number  of  species  as  far  as  po3- 
silile  is  eminently  desirable,  and  in  the  case  of  n  valu- 
able garden  plmt  like  the  present  may  conduce  to  its 


Bose  Gloire  Lyonnaise. — It  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  "  J.  C.  C."  is  able  to  endorse  the  recommen- 
dation of  Gloire  Lyonnaise  as  an  autumnal,  given 
on  p.  362.  It  would  be  additionally  interesting  to 
learn  whether  this  pretty  Rose  has  always  displayed 
this  character  with  "  J.  C.  C,"  or  whether  with  him 
also  the  power  of  perpetual  blooming  appeared  only 
to  be  developed  some  time  after  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  variety.  The  Rose  fully  merits  all  that 
"  J.  C.  C."  says  in  its  favour,  as  the  erect  habit,  the 
handsome  foliage,  which  seems  little  liable  to  mil- 
dew, and  the  smooth  wood  most  pleasant  to  handle 
(a  great  consideration  where  the  blooms  are  to  be 
arranged  by  fair  fingers),  all  combine  to  render  the 
pure  refined-looking  flowers  most  admirable  for 
cutting.  In  cool  weather,  too,  the  half  expanded 
blooms  keep  remarkably  fresh  in  water,  as  was 
shown  by  the  success  with  which  it  was  many 
times  exhibited  this  year.  How  well  it  is  deserving 
of  culture  in  pots  has  been  also  plainly  demonstrated 
by  the  fine  examples  included  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Cheshunt,  in  their  groups  of  pot  Roses 
staged  from  time  to  time  at  the  spring  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  elsewhere,  and, 
consider!  og  the  ease  with  which  cuttings  of  it  may 
be  made  to  strike  root,  it  would  seem  to  be  just  the 
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variety  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  America  for 
the  supply  of  those  long-stalked  Roses  so  popnlar 
in  the  American  cnt-flower  market. — T.  W.  G. 

Bosa  rugosa  for  hedges.— As  I  see  in  The 
Gaeden,  Oct.  27  (p.  383),  the  question  of  the 
Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa)  for  hedges  is  again 
being  discussed,  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  give  a 
caution  received  from  my  friend  M.  Max  Leichtlin 
when  I  first  recommended  in  Tub  Garden,  Nov. 
13,  1886  (p.  409),  Japanese  Rose  hedges;  his 
advice  was  that  slabs  of  stone  should  be  placed 
near  the  stems,  so  as  to  prevent  suckers  filling  up 
the  border.  In  our  case  this  did  not  apply,  as  the 
border  was  intended  for  the  hedge  alone,  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  caution  is  shown  by  young  plants 
coming  up  all  around.  Oar  first  hedge  was  only 
about  30  yards  long,  enclosing  some  garden  beds. 
The  Roses  there  have  been  allowed  to  grow  as  they 
like,  but  in  a  more  important  hedge  for  dividing  a 
field  we  put  a  fence  of  iron  cattle  hurdles  with  cut 
Farze  worked  through  the  bars,  and  one  thick  wire 
stretched  along  the  top  for  greater  height :  the 
Roses  were  then  tied  to  the  bar  so  as  to  make  them 
grow  upward.  This  fence  promises  to  be  impass- 
able and  lasting,  and  is  very  pretty ;  the  more  so 
as  the  seedling  plants  had  a  considerable  number  of 
white  Roses  among  them.  Now  the  golden  autumn 
tints  of  the  leaves  are  very  striking.— Geoege 
F.  Wilson. 


Flower  Garden. 


IRISH  DAFFODILS. 

That  Mr.  Hartland  should  ask  (p.  35'.()  for  in- 
formation about  "  tortuose  white  Trumpet 
Daffodils  "  or  any  other  Daffodils  is  surprising, 
for  he  has  hitherto  been  a  hberal  purveyor  of 
information.  Without  the  aid  of  some  able 
spiritualist  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
hia  curiosity  as  to  what  living  specimens  of 
white  Daffodils  Haworth  saw.  One  or  two 
other  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartland'a  seem  to  admit 
of  a  more  satisfactory  answer.  He  asserts  that 
a  white  Daffodil  named  Sarnian  Belle  is  erro- 
neously advertised  as  new,  and  without  autho- 
rity from  the  Daffodil  committee.  I  am  able  to 
state  that  this  flower  was  sent  to  my  garden 
from  Guernsey  two  seasons  ago  for  trial,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  large,  handsome,  and  new 
variety,  and  sufficiently  distinct  from  anything 
of  the  kind  hitherto  found  in  Ireland  or  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Hartland.  And  it  is  only  due  to 
Mr.  Barr,  who  catalogues  this  fJower,  to  say 
that  he  is  extremely  careful  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  distinctness  of  any  novelty  before  he 
offers  it  as  such,  and  that  I  have  never  re- 
ceived from  him  an  old  plant  under  a  new 
name,  or  the  same  plant  under  different 
names.  As  Mr.  Hartland  has  himself  raised 
this  question,  I  may  say  that  I  and  other 
collectors  of  Daffodils  have  suffered  from  the 
carelessnesB  of  others.  Life  is  too  short  for 
even  the  most  patient  gardener  to  be  pleased 
when  bulbs  acquired  as  "minimus,  true,"  de- 
cline to  flower,  but  increase  steadily  in  bulk  for 
several  seasons,  and  ultimately  bloom  into  the 
commonest  form  of  white  Ajax.  It  is  perhaps 
a  waste  of  space  and  time  to  erect  three  hand- 
some and  permanent  labels  inscribed  respec- 
tively "spurius  coronatu?,"  "Golden  Dragon," 
and  "  Irish  King  "  over  one  and  the  same  Daffo- 
dil. When  Haworth's  bicolor  and  Dutch  bioolor 
produced  flowers  which  were  indistinguishable, 
and  the  same  accident  happened  to  Bishop 
Mann  and  Butterfly,  also  to  Golden  Plover  and 
Tanist,  and  when  tvro  or  perhaps  three  varieties 
of  nanus  under  distinct  and  elaborate  appella- 
tions presented  me  in  due  season  with  flowers 
exactly  alike,  I  was  willing  to  ascribe  these 
curious  results  to  certain  occult  chemical  pro- 
perties of  my  soil,  until  complaining  friends 
showed  me  similar  phenomena  in  their  gardens. 


But  Mr.  Hartland  resents  the  giving  of  names 
"without  authority  from  the  Daffodil  com- 
mittee. "  As  a  member  of  that  ineffectual  and 
long-suffering  body,  I  am  fain  to  demonstrate 
that  Mr.  Hartland  scarcely  supports  its  poor 
endeavours  to  abbreviate  names  and  abDlish 
synonyms.  Thus,  in  looking  through  his  lists, 
I  observe  that  he  ignores  the  simple  and  fairly 
authoritative  name  moschatus  for  the  little 
wild  Pyrenean  white  Ajax,  and  calls  it  one 
year  tortuosua  minor  and  the  next  white 
variiformis.  On  another  kind  he  bestows  in- 
differently the  three  titles,  Maw's  nobUis, 
nobilia  of  Redouts,  and  bicolor  minor.  All 
this  is  unauthorised  by  the  Daffodil  committee. 
After  a  rather  toilsome  investigation  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  one  plant,  and  only  one,  is 
decorated  with  the  following  string  of  super- 
scriptions :  trumpet  nanus,  nanus  minor,  nanus 
of  English  gardens,  nanus  of  Irish  gardens, 
nanus  hibernicus  angustifolius,  nanus  lati- 
foHua.  One  may  not  unkindly  suppose  that 
Mr.  Hartland  has  himself  come  to  the  same 
simplifying  conclusion,  seeing  that  this  year  he 
has  reduced  this  portentous  list  of  nanus  Daflb- 
dila  to  one.  The  wise,  as  they  grow  older,  are 
increasingly  aware  that  there  may  be  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  certainly  in 
Ireland,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
ensuing  catalogue  represents  only  one  form  of 
Narcissus  princeps,  though  I  am  certain  that  it 
does  not  represent  seven  :  princeps,  the  Spanish 
or  Italian  variety ;  an  intermediate  or  midseason 
variety ;  maximus  or  Don  Quixote,  prmceps 
Grand  Trumpeter,  princeps  bicolor,  Irish  prin- 
ceps, princeps  Irish  Giant. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Hartland  makes  random  and 
unsupported  statements  about  this  already  suffi- 
ciently bothersome  family  of  plants  whicli 
someone — probably  the  poor  committee — will 
have  the  trouble  of  contradicting  in  print. 
Thus  it  is  news  to  myself  that  n.  minor  has 
been  "re-introduced  to  commerce  from  Spain  in 
quantity.''  What  proof  can  Mr.  Hartland  give 
that  the  very  beautiful  little  white  minor,  of 
which  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  small 
stock,  is  a  "  chance  seedling"  from  that  wholly 
dissimilar  and  inferior  and  weedy  variety  Miimie 
Warren  .'  I  now  feel  no  doubt  that  Leda  is 
identical  with  the  white  Ajax  distributed  by 
Mr.  Barr  long  ago  as  tortuosus.  Mr.  Hart- 
land's  figure  and  description  of  English  tor- 
tuosus are  quite  imaginary.  I  myself  saw  and 
heard  him  recognise  as  Leda  some  flowers 
which  Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel  showed  at 
Kensington  as  tortuosus,  and  which  were  of 
strictly  English  origin.  Again,  he  describes 
the  staple  of  Irish  cernuns  as  being  a  "  giant" 
form  and  distinct  from  the  English.  I  began 
to  collect  white  Daffodils  from  Ireland  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Hartland,  and  have  been  industrious, 
but  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  an  Irish 
cernuns  distinct  from  our  English  kind.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  large  cernuns  Bishop  Mann, 
which  Mr.  Hartland  catalogues  separately  from 
his  giant  Irish  cernuus,  and  which  is  found  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  Why  does  he 
term  N.  cambricus  the  Welsh  Lent  Lily  I  It  is 
not  known  to  occur  wild  in  Wales.  Colleen 
Bawn  is  by  no  means  delicate,  but  particularly 
robust  as  compared  with  most  other  white 
Daffodils.  The  bulbs  of  N.  princeps  are  quite 
as  round  elsewhere  as  in  Ireland ;  they  are 
noticeably  so  in  my  garden,  and  Mr.  Barr  has 
just  sent  me  a  Dutch  sample  like  cricket  balls. 

The  foregoing  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
commentary  upon  Mr.  Hartland's  synonyms 
and  casually  decorative  appellations.  The  sub- 
ject is   capable  of  further  exposition  it  he  so 


pleases.  And  a  word  may  be  added  here  about 
the  Cork  double  Daffodils.  In  1885  the  follow- 
ing varieties  were  announced  as  distinct  :  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Harbinger,  John  Parkinson,  plenissi- 
mus,  grandiplenus,  Telamonius  plenua  (various 
Irish  forms),  Vincent  Sion.  To  these  their 
several  histories  were  appended  and  their  pecu- 
liar beauties  described.  In  1880  two  more  were 
brought  upon  the  already  crowded  stage,  viz  , 
Irish  spurius  plena  (true)  and  Italian  pseudo 
fl.-pl.  (prjecox  plenus).  A  Daffodil  expert,  whose 
opinion  must  carry  very  great  weight,  assured 
me  (in  very  decided  language,  which  I  do  not 
reproduce),  after  growing  these  nine  kinds,  that 
they  were  not  nine  ;  and  as  Mr.  Hartland  in  3  888 
retains  in  his  list  only  two  out  of  the  nine,  viz  , 
John  Parkinson  and  Telamonius  plenus  (no 
longer  described  as  "  various  "),  I  may  be  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  he  has  himself  come  to  the 
same  mind.  It  is  almost  cruel  to  add  that  the 
said  expert  declares  these  surviving  two  to  be  but 
one,  a  jjoint  upon  which  I  will  myself  venture 
no  opinion.  I  do  not,  of  curse,  charge  Mr. 
Hartland  with  wilfully  misleading  us,  but 
suggest  that  he  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
himself  to  exercise  mure  care,  if  imly  for  the 
sake  of  not  irritating  the  Saxon  and  th«  alien. 
G.  H.  Ekgleheart. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

When  talking  with  a  brother  florist  the  other  day 
about  Carnations,  he  said  his  layers  appeared  to 
root  badly  this  season,  and  in  reply  to  my  remarks 
that  mine  had  rooted  on  the  whole  well,  and  that 
I  had  potted  off  a  good  many  of  them,  be  said, 
"Ah!  bat  you  layer  early."  I  thitk  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  layer  early,  but  all  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Grass.  As  soon  as  it  begms  to  feel 
a  bit  hard  and  ready,  then  I  commence  layering. 
The  earlier  the  layers  can  be  laid  down  the  better 
chance  there  is  of  the  young  plants  beirg  well 
rooted  by  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of 
October.  I  commenced  potting  off  by  the  middle 
of  September,  and  from  plants  layered  early  in 
August.  Now,  I  have  seen  some  growers,  when 
potting  their  young  stocks  place  their  plants, 
often  only  slightly  rooted,  in  pots  5  inches  and 
(>  inches  in  diameter.  I  think  this  a  mistake, 
even  where  two  plants  are  placed  in  a  pot.  I 
prefer  to  use  pots  4  inches  in  diameter,  unless  the 
plants  are  well  rooted,  and  then  I  prefer  to  place 
ihem  singly  in  pots  of  the  same  size.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  sooner  the  plants  can  establish  tbem- 
selves  in  the  soil  the  better,  and  the  certainty  of 
carrying  them  through  the  winter  is  assured.  In 
all  cases  of  Carnation  culture  in  pots,  and  at 
whatever  stage,  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  pots 
filled  with  roots  than  with  sour  soil  and  very  few 
roots.  All  my  rooted  layers  in  pots  are  occupy- 
ing a  cold  frame,  the  lights  are  fally  open,  and 
the  plants  are  subject  to  all  weathers — sun,  rain, 
frost,  and  wind.  There  is  no  coddling,  nor  is 
there  any  necessity  for  coddling. 

I  always  think  the  pleasure  of  Carnation  culture 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  having  the  plants  in  pots.  I 
intend  to  pot  very  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  Let 
the  character  of  the  summer  be  what  it  may,  our 
springs  are  very  retarding,  and  there  always  seems  a 
long  pause  before  the  plants  get  well  into  growth. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  early  potting  encourages 
early  root-growth,  and  then,  when  the  growing  season 
bursts  upon  us,  rapid  headway  is  made  just  when 
it  is  most  desirable  it  should  be  so.  Talking  some 
time  ago  with  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  he  said  he  began 
to  pot  into  the  blooming  pots  in  February,  and  went 
on  with  the  work  until  it  was  completed.  I  think 
that  a  good  deal  of  discretion  is  required  in  the 
matter  of  potting.  To  give  strong  and  weakly 
growers  pots  of  the  same  size  seems  to  be  improper. 
Strong  growers  require  more,  and  weakly  growers 
less  root  space.  And  though  the  weakly  growers 
are  being  gradually  thrust  out  of  cultivation  by  the 
introduction  of  newer  sorts  of  a  fine,  free,  vigorous 
habit,  there  are  still  a  few  it  is  desirable  to  keep  for 
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their  known  excellence  of  character.  The  grower 
who  knows  his  varieties  pretty  well  is  scarcely  likely 
to  over-pot ;  it  is  the  novice  who  will  probably 
make  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  1  did  it  myself  last 
year  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  the  mistake  will  not 
be  repeated.  Good  drainage  is  indispensable,  whe- 
ther the  plants  be  strong  or  weak  ;  it  is  particularly 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

If  a  fine  head  of  bloom  is  to  be  had,  the  growth 
of  the  plants  should  be  made  and  matured  by  the 
following  season,  and  a  matured  growth  can  only 
follow  when  the  soil  is  perfectly  fuU  of  roots. 
A  12  inch  pot  might  be  used  for  two  or  three  plants 
of  exceptionally  vigorous  growth,  but  lOinch  pots 
can  yet,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  to  suffice  for  all  of 
a.  vigorous  character.  Two  or  three  plants  of  a 
weakly  growing  variety  may  be  put  into  an  8  inch 
pot.  I  have  known  four  plants  put  into  a  10  inch 
pot.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  sized  pot,  drought 
is  more  likely  to  be  injurious  should  watering  be 
neglected. 

I  know  there  'is  a  class  of  Carnation  growers 
who  think  the  culture  of  the  plants  in  pots  a  work 
of  supererogation.  In  my  own  case,  I  seem  to  have 
the  plants  under  more  perfect  control  when  in  pots 
stood  along  the  sides  of  a  path  than  when  in  the 
open  ground,  and  the  woik  of  shading  when  neces- 
sary is  more  easily  accomplished.  The  grower 
seems  to  enjoy  his  plants  better  through  having  them 
in  such  a  position,  and  they  are  much  more  con- 
venient for  layering.  I  always  have  an  open-air 
border  of  seedlings,  but  all  choice  named  varieties 
are  grown  in  pots  in  the  usual  manner. 

K.  D. 

Bessera  elegans. — I  grew  this  for  two  seasons 
in  the  open  air,  but  the  last  one  it  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory,  owing,  I  concluded,  to  the  bulbs  not 
being  properly  ripened,  as  it  retained  its  foliage 
until  the  ear  y  autumn  frosts  cut  it  down.  I  ought 
perhaps  to  state  that  I  write  from  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  I  grew  the  Besfera  in  the  same  bed 
as  Milla  bifolia,  in  a  rather  light  and  rich  soil  in  a 
sheltered  s-ituation,  but  I  found  that  neither  of 
them  would  be  likely  to  succeed  cultivated  in  that 
way.  They  appear  to  require  a  warmer  and  drier 
soil  than  is  likely  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land. But  for  pot  culture,  with  the  protection  of  a 
cold  pit  or  frame,  I  do  not  know  of  two  more  in- 
teresting plants.  The  Bessera  flowered  very  well 
with  me  the  first  year,  and  it  newly  imported  bulbs 
or  those  grown  in  pots  and  ripened  under  glass 
could  be  secured  every  year,  I  have  no  doubt  but  a 
regular  supply  of  flowers  could  be  obtained  from 
warm  positions  in  the  open  air.  Milla  bifolia  ripened 
seed  with  me  one  year  and  produced  flowering  bulbs 
at  the  end  of  the  third  season.  I  sowed  the  seed  as 
soon  as  it  was  ripe,  and  some  of  it  grew  in  a  few 
weeks,  while  some  remained  until  the  spring  before 
it  made  its  appearance.  After  the  first  season 
I  kept  the  bulbs  dry  all  the  winter,  and  they  re- 
mained in  the  pan  where  they  were  sown  until  they 
flowered.— J.  C.  C. 

Double  Primroses.— "  D  K.,"  referring  to  the 
ditficalty  experienced  in  preserving  the  choicer 
double  Primroses  in  the  south  of  England,  the 
doable  crimson  especially,  refers  to  the  climate  as  a 
da<np  one  in  winter,  care  therefore  being  needed  to 
p  -event  the  plants  from  damping  off  in  frames.  I 
will  not  give  our  southern  climate  a  bad  name  for 
double  Primroses  in  the  winter  months;  indeed,  I 
have  always  found  it  to  be  very  favourable  and 
tolerant  for  these  plants,  especially  that,  being  so 
hardy,  they  suffer  nothing  from  the  hardest  weather 
we  experience  here.  It  is  the  too  frequent  hot,  dry 
summers  which  kill  our  choice  double  Primroses.  I 
mean,  of  course,  too  frequent  for  such  things,  as 
when  so  very  hot  and  dry  even  the  stoutest  of  single 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  suffer  severely,  whilst 
do  ible  Primroses  are  killed  outright.  The  nature 
of  winter  seasons  will  not  trouble  me  in  preserving 
Primroses ;  but  if  something  could  be  designed  to 
c  )anteract  the  evil  effects  of  hot  sunshine  during 
i,ne  months  of  July  and  August,  the  culture  of 
double  -  flowered  Primroses,  even  in  the  south 
of  England,  might  be  easy  enough.  It  is  not 
altogether   enongb    to    have    plants    growing   in 
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shade ;  we  want  for  them  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  that  is  difficult  to  ensare  outdoors,  even  by 
the  aid  of  artificial  means,  daring  a  long  spell  of 
heat.  Choice  double-flowered  Primroses  in  pots, 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  under  a  north  wall,  have 
a  better  chance  than  if  planted  out  amongst  shrubs, 
the  roots  of  which  soon  eat  up  all  the  goodness  in 
the  soil.  Perhaps  the  very  best  plan  is  to  have  the 
plants  covered  during|the  day  with  frames  which  shut 
down  close,  thus  enabling  some  moisture  to  be  re- 
tained about  the  place.  The  past  summer  was  a 
perfect  season  for  double  Primroses. — A.  D. 


HELIANTHUS    DIFFUSUS   (SIMS)    AND    ITS 

VARIETIES. 
This  is  said  by  recent  authors  to  be  like  Helianthns 
rigidus  (Desf .),  but  in  this  note  I  will  endeavour  to 
prove  that  H.  rigidus  (Desf.)  is  not  a  species,  but  a 
variety  of  H.  diflusus  (Sims),  which  in  commerce 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  forms,  and  I 
desire  to  remove  existing  confusion  and  place 
them  under  what  I  consider  their  right  names, 
and  in  doing  so  I  will  give  authorities  and  reasons 
for  the  same.  The  typical  Helianthus  diffusus 
(Sims),  sold  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Helian- 
thus rigidus,  attains  a  height  of  from  M  feet  to  4  feet, 
and  has  scabrous  shagreen  leaves,  bright  yellow 
ligules,  and  purplish  black  disc,  and  will  be  found 
well  figured  as  Helianthus  diffusus  in  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  2020,  vol.  xlv.,  published  1818,  and  described  as 
Helianthus  crassifolius  (Nutt.  Trans.  Am.  Phil. 
Soc);  H.  missuricus  (Spreng.  Syst.,  iii.,  618);  H. 
rigidus  (Gray's  "Manual  of  Botany,"  p.  256,  pub- 
lished 1879).  and  (in  part)  in  Gray's  "Synoptical 
Flora,"  p.  271,  published  1886.  Then  there  is  a 
variety  with  semi-double  flowers,  which  is  also  sold 
as  Helianthus  rigidus  and  as  Harpalium  rigidum, 
but  which  not  only  requires,  but  deserves,  the  name 
of  Helianthus  diffusus  multipetalus,  and  is  described 
as  Harpalium  rigidum  in  Cass.  Diet.  Sci.  Nat, 
p.  300,  published  1821, and  D.C.  Prodr.,  vol.  v.,  p  583, 
published  1834;  as  H.  rigidus  (Desf.  Cat.  Plantarum, 
p.  184,  published  1829) ;  and  figured  as  Helianthns 
atrorubensin  Hot.  Iteg  ,t.  508,  vol.  vi., published  1820. 
This  variety,  as  in  the  type,  attains  a  height  of  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  must  have  either  been  intro- 
duced with  or  produced  soon  after  from  seed  of  the 
type,  and  afterwards  selected.  Owing  to  its  dark, 
vet  variable  disc,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  true 
Helianthus  atrorubens  (Linn.)  was  then  grown  as, 
and  thought  synonymous  with,  Pascalia  glauca,  un- 
der which  name  I  have  also  obtained  the  typical 
H.  diffusus  as  recently  as  the  autumn  of;i885, 
and  also  that  the  Helianthus  atrorubens  of"  Dil- 
lenius  had  passed  out  of  cultivation,  or  become 
known  as  Helianthus  missoariensis(Schweinitz),  was 
probably  the  reason  this  beautiful  form  was  figured 
as  Helianthus  atrorubens,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
thought  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  Dillenius's  figure. 
Tais  figure  I  now  assert  to  be  no  other  than  that 
of  the  one  representing  the  third  form  of  Helianthus 
diffusus,  alluded  to  in  this  note,  and  to  be  also  the 
one  brought  into  commerce  again,  and  offered  for 
the  first  time  in  1886  as  Helianthus  japonicus,  and 
more  recently  certificated  as  Helianthus  rigidus 
jiponicus,  and  is  now  (autumn,  1888)  offered  under 
what  is  said  to  be  a  provisional  name  as  Helianthus 
rigidus  prssoox ;  and,  further,  held  by  some  as  H. 
r.  latifolius.  The  name  japonicus  ought  never  to 
have  been  given,  seeing  it  comes  from  America,  and 
not  from  Japan.  The  name  Helianthus  r.  priL^cox 
now  given,  in  spite  of  its  certificated  name,  is  from 
the  fact  of  its  commencing  to  flower  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  either  the  type  or  the  semi-double 
variety.  Those  holding  it  as  H.  r.  latifolius 
prefer  the  name  latifolius,  from  the  leaves  being 
broader  in  proportion  than  in  those  of  the  type 
or  variety,  multipetalus.  To  give  names  without 
due  consideration  or  research,  or  to  multiply 
names  when  it  can  be  avoided,  is  a  mistake 
and  it  would  be  well  if  all  three  names  were 
allowed  to  drop  from  this  variety,  and  use  recorded 
names.  As  H,  rigidus  latifolius  differs  much  from 
the  true  Helianthus  atrorubens  (Linn.,  Boi.  Mag., 
t.  26(;S),  though  the  name  was  given  to  it  by 
Dillenius  in  his  "  Elthamensis,"  at  page  112, 
published  1732,  and  in  Martyn's  Hist.  Plantarum 


Rariorum,  t.  20,  pubUshed  1728  (but  poorly  figured), 
it  would  only  lead  to  confusion  if  adopted ;  and 
seeing  that  it  is  a  much  more  scabrous  form  than 
either  Helianthus  diffusus  or  H.  diffusus  multi- 
petalus, and  proves  to  be  the  one  described  as 
Helianthns  missouriensis  (Schweinif  z),  Nutt.  Trans. 
Am.  Phil.  Soc,  and  well  figured  in  Dillenius's 
"Elthamensis."  t.  94,  f.  110,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  name  it  Helianthns  diffusus  var.  missouriensis, 
and  as  such  it  will  be  rightly  classed.  Possessing  a 
darker  disc  and  paler  ligules  than  the  type  or 
variety,  multipetalus,  and  only  attaining  a  height 
of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet,  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  and 
well  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

S.  Appleton. 
St.  J6hm!t  Nwrseries,  Worcester. 


Christmas  Koses. — Are  there  two  varieties  of 
Helleborus  maximus  or  altifolius  ?  The  one  we 
English  people  know  of  as  the  great  Christmas 
Rose  of  Devonshire  is  a  plant  of  very  large  propor- 
tions, with  dark  purple  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stems 
with  immense  blooms,  some  of  which  are  at  present 
in  full  perfection  south  of  London.  The  other  may 
be  recognisable  as  Heine's  plant,  and  comes  from 
lower  Austria,  the  blooms  of  which  are  much 
smaller,  not  so  early,  and  the  flower  and  leaf-stalks 
not  so  deep  in  colour.  This  latter  may  be  confused 
by  traders  as  Mr.  Poe's  Riverston  variety  and  help 
in  a  generation  or  so  to  make  confusion.  We  shall 
have  a  great  many  distinct  varieties  of  Helleborus 
niger  in  a  few  years.  I  have  a  batch  of  one-year-old 
seedlings,  nice  sturdy  plants,  six  or  eight  of  which 
will  bloom  this  season.  The  seeds  have  been  saved 
from  major,  St.  Brigid,  caucasicus  (what  is  this?), 
Riverston  and  vernalis,  all  of  which  seed  and 
should  intercross  freely.— Christmas  Rose. 

Self  Auriculas.— I  want  the  names  of  twelve 
self  show  Auriculas,  colours  blue,  crimson,  yellow, 
and  any  other  colours.  Would  any  reader  of  The 
Gaedbn    oblige   me    with    the  names  ?—Steoud 

NiSBET. 

*t*  There  is  much  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
growers  as  to  what  constitutes  a  self  Auricula,  and 
many  persons  conclude  that  the  alpines  are  selfs. 
The  best  twelve  alpines  are  Agnes,  white  centre, 
violet  shaded  edge;  Bright  Star,  bright  crimson; 
Fred  Copeland,  dark  crimson;  John  Ball, rich  crim- 
son, yellow  centre;  King  of  the  Belgians,  shaded 
crimson,  gold  centre;  Mariner,  shaded  maroon, 
yellow  centre;  Mrs.  Phipps,  maroon  shaded,  white 
centre;  Napoleon  III.,  dark  maroon,  yellow  centre; 
Princess  of  Wales,  shaded  edge,  large;  Rosamond 
Fellowes,  crimson  shaded:  Troubadour,  crimson; 
Victorious,  deep  red.  If  selfs  in  the  show  class  are 
meant,  a  good  dozen  would  be  Heroine  (Homer), 
violet-maroon;  Mrs.  Potts,  deep  violet  -  purple ; 
Charles  J.  Perry,  violet;  Brtmette,  maroon;  Sap- 
phire, deep  blue-violet;  Black  Bess,  very  dark; 
Lord  of  Lome,  crimson;  Duke  of  Albany,  almost 
black;  Sunshine,  yellow;  Pizarro,  dark  maroon; 
Garibaldi,  maroon ;  Blackbird,  dark  maroon. — J.  D. 

Bose-edged  Picotee  Nellie. — If  anyone  de- 
sires to  grow  what  may  truthfully  be  termed  a  per- 
fect Picotee,  they  should  obtain  this  variety.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  in  the  capacity  of  every- 
one to  grow  it,  but  when  Mr.  Martin  Rowan,  who 
lives  in  Manor  Street,  Clapham,  and  therefore  quite 
among  the  London  smoke,  dust,  and  fog,  can  grow 
it  to  such  perfection,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  anyone  else  who  gives  it  proper  treatment 
should  fail  with  it.  Nellie  is  one  of  the  light  edged 
rose  Picotees,  and  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Rudd 
from  a  light  red-edged  variety  named  Mrs.  Bower. 
It  was  sent  out  in  1882,  and  Mr.  Dodwell  in 
describing  Nellie  in  his  book  on  the  Carnation 
remarks,  "when  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Rudd  the  plants 
were  overgrown,  and  the  bloom  which  resulted 
was,  as  a  consequence  generally  following  such  a 
condition,  wanting  in  refinement."  But,  as  Mr. 
Dodwell  further  observes,  Mr.  Rowan's  success  with 
it  plainly  demonstrates  that  the  fault  was  acciden- 
tal. In  1885  Mr.  Rowan  exhibited  it  so  finely  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union 
that  it  was  selected  as  the  premier  Picotee  in  the 
show.  Mr.  Rowan  states  that  it  grows  with  him 
like  a  weed,  which  is  ample  proof  that  it  ba^ 
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an  abundance  of  constitutional  vigour.  To  my 
mind  it  is  a  perfect  Picotee,  and  well  deserves  a 
place  in  every  choice  collection. — R  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Transplanting  and  top-dressing  shrubs. — 
The  beds  having  now  been  planted  with  bulbs, 
shrubs,  &c.,  flower  gardening  in  the  strict  sense 
of  that  term  is  over  for  the  season.  In  these 
notes,  however,  it  is  intended  to  include  all  phases 
of  ornamental  gardening  that  are  closely  allied  or 
associated  with  flower  gardening;  hence  shrub 
planting,  &o.,  comes  under  this  designation,  and  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  depart- 
ments, for  the  reason  that  it  is  permanent,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  exercise  care  in 
the  selection  and  distribution  of  shrubs.  It  is 
essential  to  guard  against  even  partial  failure  in 
respect  of  their  well-doing  by  sparing  no  pains  in 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  their  reception, 
or  of  soil  for  the  top-dressing  of  established  plants. 
Allusion  was  made  in  these  notes  some  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  to  "  a  garden  of  small  shrubs,"  and  it 
is  to  the  formation  of  so  distinct  a  feature  that 
we  should  do  well  to  give  our  attention,  rather  than 
to  the  constant  extension  of  coniferous  tree-plant- 
ing without  regard  to  either  position  or  landscape 
effect.  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  I  dis- 
parage the  planting  of  such  trees  or  the  forming  of 
large  arboretums  in  general,  but  simply  ask  that 
this  plan  may  not  be  extended  to  the  neglect  of 
others,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  that  it  may  not 
binder  greater  attention  being  given  to  the  planting 
of  shrubs  for  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  gardenesque 
effect.  For  some  three  or  four  years  past  we  have 
given  special  attention  to  this  way  of  planting  com- 
pact-growing shrubs  about  the  flower  garden,  and 
already  we  have  our  reward,  namely,  a  comparatively 
well-furnished  flower  garden  at  this  the  dullest  sea- 
son of  the  year.  A  few  names  of  the  most  suitable 
shrubs  for  the  purpose  wiU  be  found  at  p.  o(>0, 
and  experience  will  suggest  the  names  of  others  as 
or  perhaps  more  suitable  for  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Transplanting  of  all  kinds  may  now  be 
done,  for  though  it  is  usual  to  defer  plantiog  cer- 
tain species  till  spring  or  early  summer,  notably 
Hollies,  I  have  always  found  them  do  just  as  well 
when  moved  at  this  season  as  any  other  shrubs,  and, 
in  fact,  I  would  plant  them  now  by  preference,  and 
save  both  anxiety  as  to  whether  they  would  survive 
or  not,  as  well  as  the  labour  of  watering,  that  is  un- 
avoidable when  transplanting  takes  place  in  spring. 
The  first  requisite  to  successful  tree  growth  is  a 
healthy  plant  to  start  with,  and  next  well  drained 
and  deeply  cultivated  ground.  Given  these,  together 
with  care  as  to  the  removal  of  the  plants  so  as  not 
to  unnecessarily  injure  the  roots  and  mulching  as 
soon  as  planting  is  done,  success  is  a  certainty. 
In  respect  of  top-dressing  or  of  adding  fresh  soil 
to  established  trees,  the  process  is  of  the  greatest 
service  in  keeping  them  in  vigorous  growth.  It 
is^  of  course,  a  question  of  labour  as  to  how  far 
or  to  what  extent  such  work  can  be  carried  out,  but 
in  any  case  time  should  be  spared  to  assist  the 
tress  most  highly  prized.  Without  such  top-dress- 
ing very  few  of  the  finest  Japanese  shrubs  retain 
their  vigour  and  beautiful  colour  long,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  respect  of  such  fine  Conifers  as  Finns 
insignis,  P.  excelsa,  Pioea  nobilis,  Abies  concolor, 
A.  Pinsapo,  and  A.  cephalonica.  The  recent  heavy 
rains  have  been  most  helpful,  as  the  turf  has  rolled 
well,  besides  the  easy  forking  up  of  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees  before  applying  the  new  soil. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  top-dressing,  that  is,  whether 
peat,  loam,  or  vegetable  soil,  I  have  noted  that  it 
matters  little  which  is  used.  The  trees  are  alike 
benefited,  and  therefore  we  use  whatever  kind  is 
most  available,  yet  as  far  as  possible  make  use  of 
peat  and  vegetable  mould  for  coniferous  trees  and 
loam  for  such  as  do  well  in  either  description. 

Roses. — It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  severe  frost 
of  Oct.  3,  that  so  terribly  cut  up  out-of-door  flowers 
generally,  had  no  injurious  effect  on  the  Roses  at 
this  place,  but  why  they  should  have  escaped  is 
difficult  to  determine,  unless  it  be  that  the  position 
is  high  and  dry,  and  the  previous  few  weeks  of 
sunny  weather  had  had  an  hardening  effect  on  the 


plants.  That  is  my  theory  as  to  their  escape  and  of 
the  subsequent  continuous  flowering  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  varieties  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Jules  Margottin,  La  France,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Captain  Christy,  and  Catherine  Mer- 
met  have  lately  been  as  profusely  flowered  as  they 
are  in  the  Rose  season,  and  many  other  varieties 
have  been  and  are  still  blooming  unusually  well, 
which  makes  us  dislike  disturbing  the  plants  for 
the  purpose  of  renovating  the  soil,  a  process  neces- 
sary in  our  light  land,every  second  or  at  furthest  third 
year  if  we  are  to  have  Roses  worthy  of  that  name. 
Our  manner  of  performing  such  renovation  is  to 
lift  half  our  stock  in  November  of  each  year  and 
heel  the  plants  in  temporarily  as  lifted  until  the 
beds  and  borders  have  been  trenched  and  manured, 
then  replant,  shortening  the  roots  of  such  as  need 
it,  and  taking  special  care  to  remove  Brier  suckers. 
Cut  out  eyes  of  same  that  would  otherwise  prove 
troublesome  by  the  production  of  suckers.  The 
soil  being  very  light,  and  roots  of  Roses,  unless 
they  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of  resistance, 
in  the  form  of  stiff  or  hard-trodden  soil,  do  not 
make  fibrous  roots,  the  best  kind  of  feeders.  To 
ensure  such  resistance  the  soil  about  the  plants 
is  well  trodden  down  as  planting  proceeds.  This 
finished,  a  thick  surface  covering  of  well-decayed 
manure  is  applied  and  left  on  all  the  winter,  this 
being  again  covered  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  on  those 
beds  within  sight  of  windows  and  walks  from  which 
it  is  necessary  that  the  neatest  possible  appearance 
be  maintained.  Rose  planting  may  of  course  be  done 
at  any  time  up  to  the  middle  of  March  with  a  fair 
amount  of  success,  but  by  planting  in  November 
not  only  are  the  chances  of  failure  reduced,  but  a 
full  season  of  flower  is  assured,  which  obviously 
cannot  be  expected  to  follow  if  planting  be  deferred 
until  late  in  spring. 

General  work. — This  at  present  mainly  con- 
sists of  clearing  up  leaves,  sweeping  lawns,  and 
keeping  walks  clean  and  firm  by  frequent  rolling, 
work  that  if  neglected  detracts  greatly  from  the 
enjoyment  of  a  garden.  If  the  pressure  of  such 
work  becomes  too  great  and  there  is  a  disposition 
to  "  let  things  go,"  a  state  I  myself  have  many  times 
experienced,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  such 
labour  is  not  all  lost,  as  the  value  of  the  leaves 
for  sundry  purposes  more  than  repays  for  the  labour 
expended.  W.  Wildsmith. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FLORISTS' 
FLOWERS. 
It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  entire  collections  of 
choice  garden  flowers  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  made  safe  for  the  winter.  We  are 
entering  into  the  dreary  days  of  early  winter,  and  all 
our  plants  ought  to  be  in  a  condition  to  pass  safely 
through  them,  however  severe  the  frosts  may  be. 
Auriculas  ought  to  be  quite  in  their  resting  period 
now,  but  the  weather  has  been  mild  for  the  season 
during  the  last  few  days,  although  most  of  October 
was  cold  enough  with  frequent  sharp  frosts  at  night. 
We  looked  over  the  plants  carefully,  stirred  the 
surface  soil  a  little,  and  removed  all  dead  and  de- 
caying leaves.  Give  the  plants  only  enough  water 
to  keep  them  from  shrivelling,  and  admit  plenty  of 
air  to  the  frames;  no  one  wants  autumn  bloom, and 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  plants  from  growing  and 
starting  into  bloom  is  to  keep  them  cool.  Drip  is 
very  dangerous,  and  if  a  choice  plant  remains  un- 
noticed under  a  drip  until  the  soil  becomes  water- 
logged, the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  injured  if  a 
sharp  frost  sets  in.  I  do  not  mind  the  plants  being 
quite  frozen.  When  the  soil  is  frozen  through  and 
through  the  plants  are  not  injured,  but  the  woolly 
aphis  cannot  stand  it.  I  discovered  in  investi- 
gating the  ancient  history  of  the  Auricula  that 
this  troublesome  intruder  was  known  to  the 
florists  long  ago,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  it 
cannot  be  dislodged  from  a  collection  of  Auriculas 
where  it  has  obtained  a  footing  until  the  plants  are 
kept  in  frames  exposed  to  sharp  frosts  during  their 
resting  period.  Coddling  hardy  plants  in  heated 
structures  subjects  them  to  the  attacks  of  parasites, 
which  could  not  live  if  the  plants  were  repeatedly 
frozen.  Even  the  smallest  An licula  plants  are  not 
injured  by  dry  frosts.    We  have  now  the  tiniest 


seedlings  quite  exposed  to  the  coldest  weather,  and 
sheltered  only  from  rains.  Plants  growing  in  the 
rock  garden  lose  their  leaves  more  rapidly  than  the 
pot  plants.  At  this  seasin  the  outer  ones  decay 
rapidly,  and  if  not  removed  may  cause  the  decay  of 
some  of  the  growths;  some  dry  soil  placed  round 
the  plants  after  removing  the  leaves  is  desirahle, 
and  over  it  some  dry  soot  if  slugs  are  amongst  the 
plants,  but  these,  as  well  as  the  leather- coated 
grub,  should  be  looked  after  when  feeding  at  night. 
Carnations  and  Picoteks  claim  our  attention 
now.  I  have  not  planted  any  out  of  doors  so  late 
as  November,  but  have  planted  them  out  quite  in 
the  last  week  in  October,  and  some  treated  in  that 
way  last  year  made  better  growth  than  those  potted 
up  two  weeks  earlier  and  grown  in  pots  all  the 
year  round.  One  of  the  leading  growers  quite 
in  the  north  of  England  told  me  that  he  planted 
out  his  collection  of  Picotees  and  Carnations  in 
November,  but  took  the  precaution  of  protecting 
the  badly  -  rooted  and  weakly  plants  wiih  bell- 
glasfes  slightly  raised  above  the  ground.  The 
glasses  might  be  kept  rather  close  at  first  until  the 
plants  had  made  some  roots.  If  the  plants  are  put 
out  early  and  are  not  well  rooted,  they  shrivel  up 
and  do  not  soon  recover  from  the  check.  We  have 
plants  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  growing  in  small 
pots  and  neatly  arranged  in  frames,  bat  the  pots 
are  not  plunged.  I  have  on  previous  occasions  done 
this,  and,  after  a  fair  trial  both  ways,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  best  not  plunged.  We 
keep  the  lights  rather  close  until  the  plants  are 
well  established,  when  air  is  admitted  freely,  and  in 
fine  weather  the  lights  are  altogether  removed. 
They  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of  water  at  the 
roots,  but  I  never  let  them  become  dust-dry,  as  the 
Auriculas  are.  An  excess  of  moisture  may  cause 
what  is  termed  spot  on  the  leaves,  and  on  the  other 
hand  an  excess  of  dryness  might  produce  the  swell- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  stems  which  has  been  termed 
gout ;  but  I  can  truthfully  say  that  both  diseases 
are  unknown  in  our  collections.  The  plants  ought 
not  to  be  too  much  crowded  up  together,  but  I  fear 
many  growers  may  be  in  our  own  plight,  and, 
obliged  to  place  them  close  together,  because  of  the 
want  of  room.  The  weather  recently  has  been  fine, 
and  it  allowed  us  to  woik  the  hoe  amongst  the 
plants  of  seedlings  which  have  been  out  since  July, 
not  only  to  kill  the  weeds,  but  also  to  loosen  the 
soil  which  had  become  hardened  by  the  excessive 
rainfall  soon  after  the  plants  were  set  out.  Owing 
to  this  the  ground  became  very  hard,  and  the  plants 
have  made  the  poorest  growth  I  ever  saw. 

The  Dahlia  roots  have  been  taken  up  carefully 
and  laid  out  to  dry  in  the  vinery.  The  tubers  are 
very  small  and  also  imperfectly  ripened.  This  I 
also  attribute  to  the  excessive  wet.  The  plants 
stood  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and  the  ground 
after  was  as  hard  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be. 
We  forked  it  up  lightly  and  mulched,  but  the  plants 
never  really  did  well.  They  were  also  cut  off  early 
and  thoroughly,  so  that  we  could  dig  them  up  in 
the  full  belief  that  they  would  not  make  any  more 
growth.  Those  who  have  not  yet  dug  up  their  roots 
may  now  do  so,  taking  care  to  do  it  in  fine  weather. 
Cut  the  stems  over  about  6  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  as  the  tubers  are  dug  up  turn  them  stem  down- 
wards to  drain  out  the  water  from  the  hollow  stems. 
They  ought  to  be  well  dried  before  being  stored 
away.  The  labels  should  be  affixed  to  the  stems 
with  fine  wire.  The  value  of  plants  being  grown  in 
pots  will  be  exemplified  in  a  season  such  as  the 
past  has  been.  They  may  keep  well  through  the 
winter  while  some  of  the  ground  roots  might  perish. 
They  also  should  be  cut  over  now,  but  must  not  be 
removed  from  the  pots.  Let  them  be  placed  in  any 
cool,  dry  house.  Daring  the  winter  look  over  the 
ground  roots,  and  if  any  scarce  variety  is  not  likely 
to  pass  safely  Ihrrugh  the  winter,  it  may  be  better 
to  pot  up  such  tubers  and  start  them  into  growth. 

Pansies  are  amongst  the  lowliest,  but  withal 
loveliest  of  fpring-flowering  garden  favourites.  Few 
plants  brave  the  cold  better  than  they  do.  As  I 
write,  we  could  pick  scores  of  beautiful  blooms  from 
plants  in  the  open  borders,  and  they  will  continue, 
to  produce  their  flowers  until  severe  frosts  come. 
Pansies   have  grown  very  well  this  summer  and 
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autumn ;  the  cuttings  have  also  struck  freely,  so 
that  we  may  expect  a  good  succession  of  bloom 
from  these  when  the  older  plants  are  over.  We 
struck  a  lot  of  them  in  the  open  borders,  while 
some  planted  in  boxes  have  also  rooted  well,  although 
the  boxes  up  till  now  have  not  been  placed  under 
glass.  These  young  plants  will  be  left  where  they 
are  until  the  spring,  when  they  wiU  be  planted  out 
to  succeed  those  that  are  now  established  in  the 
borders.  We  like  to  grow  a  few  of  them  in  pots,  as 
the  flowers  produced  in  unheated  glass  frames  in 
February  and  March  are  of  exquisite  purity,  the 
colours  rich  and  well  defined ;  add  to  this  the 
delicate  perfume,  and  we  have  a  plant  with  charac- 
teristics possessed  by  no  other,  and  which  no  garden 
should  lack.  All  the  Pansy  requires  is  good  rich, 
open,  garden  loam,  and  if  grown  under  glass,  to  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  to  be  kept  free  from  green- 
fly. Oat  of  doors  Fansies  do  not  sufier  from  this 
pest. 

The  gaeden  Pink  is  a  flower  even  less  known 
than  the  Pansy,  less  cared  for,  and  absent  from 
hundreds  of  gardens  where  its  sweet  flowers,  if 
known,  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  The  Pansy 
may  be  propagated  at  any  time,  but  to  enjoy 
Pinks  to  perfection,  they  have  a  season  of  propaga- 
tion, and  the  best  time  is  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  June.  I  have  invariably  found  that  the 
pipings  do  best  if  taken  from  the  parent  plant  on  a 
wet  day,  and  the  small  ones  produce  roots  more 
freely  and  make  better  plants  than  the  larger, 
thicker  ones.  The  plants  of  all  the  laced  varieties 
ought  now  to  be  out  in  the  open  ground  and  well 
established.  The  month  of  October  is  as  late  as 
ihey  ought  to  be  planted,  and,  like  the  Pansy,  they 
prefer  a  generous,  deep  soil.  The  object  of  plant- 
ing out  early  is  to  get  them  established  before  the 
winter,  so  that  they  may  brave  the  alternate  frosts 
and  thaws  of  our  rather  fickle  climate.  With 
all  our  care  the  slender-stemmed  plants  are  loos- 
ened and  even  thrown  out  of  the  ground.  We  look 
over  the  beds  sometimes,  and  press  in  the  plants 
with  the  fingers,  stirring  the  surface  when  it  is 
dry.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  pair  of  each 
variety  in  the  collection  grown  in  small  pots 
to  replace  any  that  may  not  safely  pass  through  the 
winter. 

The  Polyanthus  and  Primrose  family,  in  so  far  as 
the  very  choice  kinds  claim  our  attention,  are  now 
grown  in  pots.  I  aUnde  principally  to  the  named 
sorts  of  the  laced  section,  for  unflowered  seedlings 
grow  out  of  doors  with  surprising  vigour.  Those 
grown  in  pots  are  with  the  Auriculas,  and  are 
treated  like  them.  For  a  display  out  of  doors, 
named  Polyanthuses  are  of  no  use  whatever.  Seed- 
lings are  by  far  the  best.  We  have  at  present  some 
500  or  600  raised  from  the  best  named  sorts,  such 
as  George  the  Fourth,  Lancer,  &o.  They  are  quite 
as  strong  in  leaf  and  flower-stems  as  the  common 
Primroses  growing  with  them.  They  were  planted 
out  in  July,  and,  of  course,  are  so  firmly  established, 
that  they  need  nothing  but  to  have  the  weeds  pulled 
out  from  amongst  them. 

The  old-fashioned  garden  Tulips  are  again  being 
inquired  for,  and  as  planting  time  is  now  upon  us 
again  a  few  words  may  be  useful.  This  brilliant 
old  garden  flower  delights  in  a  rich,  deep,  rather 
sandy  soil.  Plant  them  4  inches  or  5  inches 
deep,  and  in  planting  place  round  each  bulb  some 
dry,  sharp  sand.  We  were  able  to  get  the  ground 
ready  for  our  bulbs  when  it  was  perfectly  dry. 
They  have  not  yet  been  planted,  and  as  there  have 
been  two  days  of  almost  incessant  rain  upon  it,  we 
may  expect  to  have  to  wait  some  little  time  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  plant.  This  may  not 
come  so  soon  as  we  like,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
get  some  dry  loam  to  place  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed  before  planting.  Every  grower  may  not  be 
able  to  do  this  ;  in  that  case  I  advise  planting  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  after  the  third  week 
in  October.  It  we  had  planted  ours  even  the  last 
week  in  that  month,  they  would  have  gone  into  the 
ground  when  it  was  in  capital  condition ;  now  one 
cannot  say  how  long  we  may  have  to  wait.  The 
absurdity  of  fixing  any  stated  day  for  planting  is 
obvious  to  any  experienced  floriculturist.  Mr.  Bar- 
low, the  leading  northern  grower,  does  not  plant 


out  until  late  in  November,  his  life-long  experience 
having  been  obtained  in  a  wet  district  in  Lanca- 
shire. J.  Douglas. 


PRIMROSES. 
The  other  day  I  saw  the  Beaconsfield  strain  of 
Primroses  advertised,  and  now  (I  presume  by  a 
rival  seedsman)  Hughenden  Primroses  are  an- 
nounced. I  suppose  we  may  assume  that  the  former 
refers  to  the  common  yellow  Primroses  of  the 
hedgerows,  the  latter  to  the  improved  strain  of 
coloured  varieties  with  which  spring  gardeners  are 
familiar.  But  I  never  heard  that  Hughenden  was 
famous  in  any  way  for  its  strain  of  Primroses.  But 
those  who  grow  the  coloured  varieties  find  that  they 
are  flowering  finely  this  autumn  ;  the  wet  season  has 
been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and 
now  they  are  furnishing  fine  flowers  as  a  part  of 
their  autumn  service.  By  and  by,  in  the  spring, 
they  will  flower  again,  and,  added  to  the  varied 
colours,  their  free-flowering  qualities  are  some  of 
their  greatest  charms. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out  seedlings  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  spring.  The  earlier  the  seed  is 
sown  the  better,  for  then  the  plants,  with  necessary 
attention  grow  quickly  into  size,  and  if  planted  out 
as  early  as  possible— during  September  if  it  can  be 
done — they  quickly  attain  to  size  and  become  strong 
flowering  plants  by  spring.  The  old  rule  was  to 
sow  all  biennials  and  perennials  about  midsummer, 
but  it  is  now  found  that  a  season  is  actually  gained 
by  sowing  four  or  five  months  earlier.  Then  there 
is  another  consideration  :  years  ago  gardeners  were 
content  to  sow  such  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  now 
they  sow  in  cold  frames  or  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
in  order  to  gain  time,  and  with  positive  advantage. 
Then  the  seedlings  were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
touched in  the  border  until  they  were  planted  out 
to  bloom,  but  now  they  are  pricked  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  into  pans  or  boxes.  Good 
soil  and  room  are  given  them,  and  they  are  enabled 
to  grow  into  size  and  become  both  strong  and  well 
rooted  before  being  planted  out. 

The  best  plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  they  germinate  quickly  and  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  piick  off  into  store  pots  by  the  autumn.  I 
rarely,  however,  disturb  mine  until  early  spring,  and 
prick  off  during  April  and  May,  when  they  are  com- 
mencing to  grow  vigorously. 

As  complaints  are  often  made  as  to  failures  witti 
Primrose  seed  when  sown  in  the  open, it  can  be  stated 
that  sowing  under  glass  secures  a  m\ich  better  re- 
sult, and  I  never  fail  to  secure  a  crop  by  working 
in  the  following  manner,  viz ,  by  using  6-inch 
pots,  draining  them  one -third  of  their  depth, 
laying  over  the  drainage  some  coarse  soil  and 
then  filling  up  with  a  light  sandy  compost  ; 
this  is  flattened  down  and  I  then  sprinkle  some 
silver  sand  upon  the  surface.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly, 
cover  very  slightly  with  a  little  more  eand  and  then 
stand  the  pots  in  pans  of  water.  Treated  in  this 
way  there  is  no  need  for  surface  watering.  In  win- 
ter, when  frost  threatens,  the  seed-pots  are  removed 
from  the  pans  and  covered  over  with  newspapers 
until  the  frost  gives  way  to  milder  weather. 

R.  D. 

Propagating. 


Lapagebias. — These  cannot  be  propagated  very 
rapidly,  and  even  though  two  or  three  methods  are 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  one  principally 
employed  is  to  layer  the  shoots,  as  seedlings  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  perpetuate  the  variety,  and 
cuttings  are  difficult  to  root ;  indeed  there  are  but  few 
instances  of  their  having  been  successfully  struck. 
In  layering  a  shoot  the  object  is  not  to  strike 
that  particular  branch,  but  to  place  it  under  such 
conditions  that  the  dormant  buds  start  into  growth 
and  form  roots  at  their  base.  In  order  to  carry 
this  out  successfully,  where  Lapagerias  are  pro- 
pagated in  quantity  a  bed  of  sandy  peat  is  prepared, 
and  the  shoots  are  layered  therein  at  full  length. 
The   underside  of  the  shoot  is  tongued,  after  the 


maimer  of  a  Carnation,  just  below  each  leaf,  and  a 
peg  is  then  inserted  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The 
leaf  may  be  half  covered  with  soil  without  injuring 
it,  and  when  finished  all  that  is  then  necessary  is  to 
keep  the  soil  in  an  equal  state  as  regards  moisture. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  place  a  little  silver  sand  just 
around  the  portion  of  the  layer  that  has  been  cut, 
as  it  assists  the  formation  of  roots.  When  a  good- 
sized  plant  is  layered  as  above  described,  it  will 
cover  a  considerable  space,  and  with  a  fair  share  of 
success  will  yield  a  quantity  of  plants  when  rooted. 
They  will  take  a  couple  of  years  to  become  suffi- 
ciently established  to  be  separated  from  the  parent 
plant,  and  this  operation  must  be  carefully  per- 
formed, as  the  Lapageria  is  impatient  of  having  its 
roots  disturbed.  When  lifted  and  potted  the  young 
plants  must  be  kept  closer  than  usual  till  the  roots 
are  again  in  active  operation.  In  the  case  of  layers, 
when  the  young  shoots  make  their  appearance 
above  ground  from  the  buried  portion  of  the  stem 
a  good  plan  is  to  support  them  by  a  stick,  other- 
wise the  shoots  are  very  likely  to  twine  round 
each  other,  and  prove  difficult  to  disentangle  after- 
wards. 

Seeds  also  furnish  a  ready  means  of  propagating 
the  Lapageria,  but,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  perpetuate  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  individuals  as  layers  can.  For  seed,  the 
earlier  blossoms  should  if  possible  be  fertilised,  and 
of  course  only  the  very  best  be  operated  upon.  The 
pods  take  a  long  time  to  ripen,  but  when  this 
happens  the  better  way  is  to  take  out  the  seeds,  rub 
them  up  with  a  little  dry  sand,  and  sow  them  with- 
out delay.  The  pots  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed  must  be  thoroughly  well  drained,  and  filled 
to  within  half-an-inch  of  the  top  with  sandy  peat 
pressed  down  moderately  firm,  upon  which  the  seed 
must  be  sown  and  just  covered  with  some  of  the 
same  compost.  If  a  pane  of  glass  is  laid  over  the 
top  it  will  prevent  as  rapid  an  evaporation  as  if  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  thus  but 
little  water  will  be  necessary.  The  temperature  of 
an  intermediate  house  is  the  most  suitable  for  the 
seeds,  and  if  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  so  much  the  better.  Directly  the 
young  plants  make  their  appearance  above  ground 
the  glass  must  be  removed,  and  then  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  slugs,  as  they 
are  remarkably  fond  of  the  young  succulent  shootj, 
and  a  single  one  will  often  destroy  a  considerable 
number  in  one  night.  The  same  care  is  indeed 
necessary  in  all  stages  of  the  Lapageria,  as  even  the 
very  stout  shoots  from  an  established  plant  will  be 
eaten  into  and  spoilt  by  quite  a  small  slug.  Small 
seedlings  are  also  liable  to  be  attacked  by  aphides, 
which  quickly  cripple  the  growing  shoot.  As  soon 
as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  they  should  be 
potted  off,  using  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  before. 
They  will  make  more  rapid  progress  if  kept  during 
their  earlier  stages  in  the  same  temperature  as  that 
in  which  the  seed  germinated,  for  though  the  Lapa- 
geria when  large  is  nearly  hardy,  still  very  young 
plants  are  benefited  by  a  warmer  treatment.  The 
seedlings  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  at  all  pot- 
boxmd,  but  should  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots 
when  necessary. 

Tbbe  Cabnations. — These  beautiful  plants  seem 
to  become  more  popular  every  year,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  fine  specimens  to  bloom  during  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  months,  the  cuttings  should  be 
struck  early  in  the  year  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  and 
grown  on  freely  afterwards.  As  the  plants  now  in 
flower  will  later  on  be  available  to  supply  a  crop  of 
cuttings,  they  must  be  attended  to  even  after  the 
flowers  are  past,  as  good  clean  sturdy  shoots,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  form  much  better  cuttings  than 
the  poor  attenuated  ones  borne  by  neglected 
plants. 

Clerodendbon  srEOioauM. — This  remarkably 
handsome  species  of  Clerodendron  is  not  so  readily 
propagated  as  many  of  its  relatives,  for  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  increasing  it  by  means  of  root  cut- 
tings; indeed,  the  only  way  is  to  take  cuttings  of 
the  growing  shoots  during  the  somiiisr  months,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  take  them  when  in  a  half-iipened 
condition,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  strike.  T. 
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COWDRAY  PARK. 

A  LITTLE  to  the  eastof  Midhurst,  and  not  far 
from  the  station,  is  Cowdray  Park,  the  old 
home  of  the  Montagues,  and  now  the  residence 
of  Lord  Egmont. 

The  place  ahounds  in  features  of  interest,  is 
rich  in  sylvan  and  woodland  beauty,  and  is  also 
historical,  for  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  five  days 
at  Cowdray,  in  1591,  when  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
Montague.  But  the  Cowdray  of  those  days  and 
the  house  that  at  present  bears  the  name  are 
diiFerent,  The  former  is  a  venerable  pile  of 
ruins  with  Ivy-shrouded  walls,  the  latter  a 
modern  building  erected  in  1843,  when  tlie  place 
was  bought  by  Lord  Egmont. 

Visitors  coming  from  the  small  and  quiet  town 
of  Midhurst  enter  the  place  by  an  iron  gate  on 


married  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Poyntz,  he 
built  a  cottage  called  Cowdray  Lodge,  which 
together  with  the  estate  was  sold  in  1 843  to 
Lord  Egmont. 

Perhaps  the  most  lamentable  incident  in  the 
history  of  Cowdray  was  the  death  of  the  last 
Viscount  Montague,  for  it  is  possible  he  might 
have  rebuilt  the  old  place,  and  Cowdray  of  the 
early  ages  would  be  standing  now.  Of  how 
many  modern  erections  would  the  ruins  stand 
200  years  after  being  gutted  by  fire  ? 

Leaving  the  ruins  behind,  the  visitor  is  soon 
in  the  splendid  park  of  some  800  acres.  This  is 
full  of  interest,  pleasantly  diversified,  and  con- 
tains some  magnificent  trees. 

Let  all  who  love  trees  visit  Cowdray,  for 
never  was   seen   a  better  timbered  park,  the 


into  supporting  pillars.  On  a  little  knoll  and 
very  conspicuous  is  a  grand  group  of  Yews,  made 
up  of  about  eighty  aged  monarchs.  The  Spanish 
Chestnuts  of  Cowdray  are  a  grand  feature,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  large  specimens  or  the  avenue 
nearly  a  mile  long  at  one  end  of  the  park.  A 
little  winding  valley  has  enormous  Limes  on 
either  side,  forming  another  perfectly  natural 
avenue  devoid  of  any  formalism.  Some  large 
Planes  were  very  noticeable. 

Leaving  the  park  and  entering  the  flower 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  it  is  soon  evident 
that  on  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Cowdray  flower- 
ing shrubs  are  perfectly  at  home.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit  the  Azalea  and  Rhododendron 
blooms  were  almost  over,  but  the  display  of 
Kalmias  was  superb.  The  bushes  were  as  healthy 
as  Laurels,  and  happy  combinations  had  been 


Cowdray  Part,  Midharst,  Sussex.    EDgraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  J.  Eussell  &  Sons,  Cliicliester. 


the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  crossing  a 
meadow  soon  reach  the  old  ruins,  which  are 
close  to  the  river  Rother. 

Here,  beneath  the  sombre  clad  walls,  one  can 
stand  and  picture  Cowdray  as  it  was  about 
1530  when  first  erected,  and  as  it  was  in  1793 
when  fire  reduced  it  to  the  ruins  which  now 
stand,  and  which  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation,  some  of  the  hall  and  other  win- 
dows being  almost  entire.  As  if  the  calamity 
of  the  fire  were  not  sufficiently  tragic  in  itself, 
the  last  Viscount  Montague  lost  his  life  in 
Switzerland,  in  attempting  to  pass  some  falls, 
just  before  the  news  of  the  total  destruction  of 
his  mansion  reached  him.  The  place  then 
passed  into  his  sister's  hands,  and  she  having 


Cowdray  Oaks  ranking  as  some  of  the  finest  in 
England,  and  deservedly  so,  when  one  sees  the 
aged  specimens  girthing  14  yards  to  IG  yards, 
which,  though  they  have  not  come  through  cen- 
turies of  storms  unscathed,  yet  still  look  fresh, 
healthy,  and  vigorous  in  their  old  age. 

A  park  of  this  extent  has  ample  room  for 
large  groups,  isolated  specimens,  and  fine 
breadths  of  turf  reposing  between.  It  is  so 
here.  On  all  sides  are  evidences  of  a  master- 
hand  having  done  the  work  efiectuaUy,  and 
there  have  been  no  attempted  improvements  to 
disfigure  it.  There  are  groves  of  Beech,  each 
tree  a  monarch  in  itself,  and  the  branches  meet- 
ing and  interlacing  form  a  canopy  of  foliage  over- 
head, the  clean  straight  stems  being  converted 


produced.  In  one  case  a  large  bed  of  several 
kinds  of  Kalmias  was  edged  and  fringed  with 
the  Irish  Heath,  which  was  also  in  full  flower. 
Another  mixed  bed  of  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  and 
Pernettyas  was  efiective  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
bed  a  large  mass  of  the  Partridge  Berry  (Gaul- 
theria),  covered  with  long  racemes  of  its  lovely 
white  flowers,  was  conspicuous.  Everywhere 
there  is  evidence  of  the  increasing  love  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  more  na- 
tural, and  consequently  more  beautiful,  styles 
of  flower  gardening. 

Mr.  Geeson  is  doing  much  in  this  direction 
by  Lutroducing  into  some  of  the  large  beds  a 
class  of  vegetation  that  changes  with  the  Eeascna 
and  flowers  at  diflerent  periods. 
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For  example,  one  large  bed  is  planted  with 
Tree  Pi^onies  and  Hydrangea  paniculata,  with 
a  broad  edging  of  Daphne  Cneorum.  In  early 
spring,  before  the  occupants  of  the  centre  hare 
put  forth  leaves,  the  Dog's-tooth  Violets  surface 
the  bed.  These  are  followed  by  the  early  sum- 
mer Snowflake,  and  by  the  time  this  has  done 
blooming  the  shrubs  are  in  leaf  and  the  ground 
hidden.  Instead  of  the  Gladioli  entirely  occupy 
ing  a  bed,  they  have  been  planted  among  some 
little  bushes  of  the  broad-leaved  Japan  Hydran- 
gea. Apart  from  the  flower,  the  contrasted  forms 
of  leafage,  the  sword-like  blades  of  Gladioli  em- 
erging from  the  broad,  flat  Hydrangea  leaves  were 
pretty.  Clematises  were  naturally  displayed  by 
allowing  them  to  ramble  at  will  over  a  lot  of  old 
roots  collected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  idea  was 
indeed  a  happy  one.  The  common  Musk,  a  per- 
fectly hardy  plant  here,  spreads  out  into  broad 
sheets,  eflectually  concealing  the  ground  beneath 
some  Rhododendrons.  A  large  bed  of  Yucca 
filamentosa  had  flowered  freely,  and  towering 
above  this  Campanula  pyramidalis  had  been  used 
to  give  variety  and  vary  the  scene. 

A  successful  piece  of  wild  gardening  merits 
notice.  A  little  stream  only  about  a  yard  wide 
flows  down  between  two  banks  where  the  com- 
mon Rhododendron  grows  into  a  tree.  Just 
where  the  stream  emerges  from  between  the 
Rhododendrons  is  the  Giant  Knot  weed  (Poly- 
gonum) 0  feet  high,  and  as  the  water  flows  into 
the  open,  Sptrasa  palmata  and  the  Royal  Fern 
make  a  perfect  picture  in  themselves,  the  Splrrea 
flowering  freely  and  the  Fern  making  fronds 
like  those  of  a  Dicksonia.  The  stream  spreads 
out  into  a  small  piece  of  ornamental  water  mar- 
gined with  Reeds  and  the  large  Water  Dock, 
whUe  upon  the  surface  were  two  nice  groups  of 
Nuphar  lutea  in  full  flower  ;  but,  best  of  all,  the 
sweetly-scented  Water  Hawthorn  (Aponogeton), 
though  only  introduced  last  autumn,  was  grow- 
ing freely  and  flowering  well.  The  overflowing 
water  from  the  little  pond  being  carried  a  short 
distance  underground  again  emerges  between 
two  Rhododendron  banks,  but  the  Rhododen- 
drons, excepting  on  the  crests,  have  been 
cleared  away  and  the  banks  planted  with  hardy 
Ferns,  especially  the  Royal  Fern  and  some  of 
the  Lastreas,  which  thrive  with  marvellous 
luxuriance.  There  are  no  lines  of  iron  fencing 
to  mar  the  scene,  for  garden  and  park  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  sunk  wall. 

The  kitchen  garden  department  was  in  good 
order,  and  in  the  flower  borders  that  skirt  the 
main  walk  Mr.  Geeson  is  departing  from  the 
usual  style  of  indiscriminate  mixture,  and 
adopting  that  of  free  and  natural  grouping  of 
hardy  and  other  flowers. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  too  much  or  expect 
anything  very  great  under  glass,  for  when  taking 
charge  last  autumn  Mr.  Geeson  found  mealy 
bug  a  perfect  pest,  infesting  everything.  The 
conservatory  creepers  had  to  be  cut  down,  whilst 
in  a  few  weeks  48  gallons  of  paraflin  were  U3ed 
in  waging  a  war  of  extermination,  through  which 
he  has  come  victorious  ;  and  in  spite  of  having 
to  lift  every  Vine,  paint  them,  and  the  house 
too,  there  were  very  good  crops  of  Grapes. 

The  view  of  the  house  is  from  the  lawn,  which 
on  two  sides  spreads  out  into  a  fine  expan.se, 
ultimately  merging  into  the  park.  Upon  the 
lawn  stand  several  very  tine  Cedars,  and  against 
one  part  of  the  house  is  a  Camellia  which  covers 
a  great  area  of  wall,  and  sometimes  has  several 
hundred  blooms  expanded  at  once.  H. 


Ferns  upon  iron. — In  one  of  the  glass  houses  at 
Balcombe  Place  Ferns  effectually  conceal  the  sides  of 
an  i(on  water  tank,  and  afford  an  interestine  eiample 
of  how  by  snccessive  stages  even  the  most  unlikely  sur- 


faces become  clothed  with  vegetation.  Confervte  iir.st 
formed  upon  the  iron,  owing  to  its  excessive  dampness, 
and  afterwards  Moss  commenced  to  grow.  So  far 
Nature  had  done  well  to  render  an  unsishtly  object 
inoffensive,  but  Mr.  Warren,  by  planting  some  little 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  -in  the  Moss,  has  assisted  Nature, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  well  the  Ferns  have  growu. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

L.ELIA  PERRINI  AND   ITS  VARIETIES. 

This  useful  old  species  has  been  conspicuous  in 
many  collections  for  the  past  month,  and  suc- 
cessional  plants  still  continue  to  render  gay  the 
Orchid  collections  which  are  now  so  numerous 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
I  suppose  the  species  has  been  an  inmate  of  our 
plant  houses  for  about  fifty  years,  for  when  it 
was  described  in  the  Botanical  lieyisfer  in  1838, 
it  was  not  a  new  plant,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  at  the  present  time  it  enjoys  a  greater 
amount  of  popularity  than  ever  it  has  previ- 
ously done.  The  rich  colour  of  its  flowers, 
independently  of  the  exceptional  time  at  which 
they  expand,  fully  warrants  its  cultivation,  more 
especially  as  latterly  it  has  begun  to  develop  dis- 
tinct varieties,  which  are  highly  appreciated.  It 
is  an  evergreen  species,  a  native  of  a  consi- 
derable altitude  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  where 
the  temperature  is  somewhat  cool,  and  I  should 
imagine  it  is  a  plentiful  plant  in  its  wild  habitat, 
seeing  that  almost  everyone  who  makes  a  jour- 
ney to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  brings  home  any  Or- 
chids, manages  to  include  this  species,  and  yet 
it  is  strange  that  so  few  varieties  have  appeared 
from  amongst  these  importations.  A  very  dark 
variety,  bearing  the  name  of  purpurea,  has  been 
in  our  gardens  for  many  years,  and  more  recently 
a  form  named  nivea  has  appeared,  and  has 
become  more  or  less  distributed,  and  is  very 
popular,  but  this  season,  as  1  noted  in  The 
Garden  a  week  or  two  ago,  a  distinct  pure 
white  -  flowered  variety  has  bloomed  in  The 
Woodlands  collection  at  Streatham.  This 
plant,  I  am  told,  at  St.  Albans,  from  whence  it 
was  obtained,  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  seen  in 
its  native  wilds,  and  some  little  fear,  I  believe, 
was  felt  as  to  whether  it  would  produce  a  pale ' 
rosy  purple  lip  like  nivea,  with  white  sepals 
and  petals,  but  the  plant  has  proved  quite  dis- 
tinct. It  is  a  large  and  handsome  mass,  and  its 
flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  any  I  have  seen 
on  the  typical  plant,  and  wholly  pure  white, 
saving  a  faint  tinge  of  lemon-yellow  in  the 
throat.  It  is  now  the  gem  of  this  fine  collec- 
tion, and  deservedly  so,  for  it  possesses  a  charm 
peculiarly  its  own  at  this  season  of  the  3'ear. 
In  this  same  collection  there  are  also  numerous 
examples  of  the  typical  plant  with  large  spread- 
ing flowers  some  5  inches  or  0  inches  or  more 
across.  The  sejials  and  petals  vary  from  pale 
to  deep  rosy  purple,  whilst  the  basal  part  of 
the  lip  is  similarly  coloured,  and  the  margin  of 
the  front  lobe  is  more  or  less  broadly  bordered 
with  crimson  -  purple,  the  colour  extending 
quite  over  the  column.  The  intensity  of  this 
colouring  is  its  great  charm,  and  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  any  other  species  of  Ltelia 
hitherto  introduced.  This,  from  its  flowering 
now  and  up  to  the  month  of  December,  renders 
it  all  the  more  valuable  and  attractive.  The 
variety  nivea  has  sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest 
white,  r'and  [,tho  edge  of  the  lip  is  lined  with 
pinkish  lilac,  the  throat  being  pale  lemon-yellow, 
and  now  we  have  the  new  v.ariety  alba  in 
which  the  whole  flower  is  pure  white.  If  these 
are  to  bo  the  only  forms  obtainable  from  this 
species,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
reputation  of  L.  Perrini ;  but  from  the  examples 
in  the  St.  Albans  Nursery,  one  cannot  but  anti- 


cipate a  further  deviation  from  the  normal  form. 
This  plant  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
lovers  of  Orchids,  and  should  be  grown  by  every- 
one. I  am  quite  aware  that  it  has  been  put  on 
one  side  for  a  few  years,  under  the  plea  that 
its  flowers  are  short-lived,  but  I  have  found  this 
season  that  if  properly  looked  after  the  blooms 
last  nearly  a  month  ;  and  what  other  flower  but 
those  of  an  Orchid  will  continue  that  length  of 
time  in  full  beauty '.  To  enable  the  plants,  how- 
ever, to  carry  their  blooms  so  long  there  must 
not  be  excessive  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
neither  must  the  temperature  be  low  when  the 
blooms  are  open,  but  the  house  should  be  kept 
at  from  60'^  to  05'-'  by  artificial  heat,  and  the 
plant  should  have  just  sufficient  moisture  to 
keep  the  flowers  from  shrivelling.  When  this  is 
not  carefully  studied,  I  have  seen  the  dried  flower 
retain  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  lip  for  many 
days,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  growers 
hasten  the  death  of  their  flowers  by  too  dry  an 
atmosphere.  The  typical  form  of  this  Laslia  is 
to  be  obtained  very  reasonably,  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  all  beginners  in  Orchid  culture  to 
invest  in  this  species.  The  other  varieties  will, 
of  course,  be  more  rare  for  some  time,  but  these 
may  again  occur  amongst  imported  plants. 


Lycaste  fulvescena  — Flowers  of  this  fine 
species  come  from  Mr.  Whillans,  of  the  Blenheim 
Gardens,  and  are  well  deserving  a  notice  on  account 
of  their  rarity.  Although  not  so  beautiful  or  so 
large  as  those  of  L.  Skinneri,  they  possess  a  charm 
peculiarly  their  own.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
rich  tawny  yellow  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  whilst 
the  large  lip  is  of  an  orange  colour,  and  fringed 
round  the  edge  with  long  hairs.  It  is  a  native  of 
Columbia,  thrives  well  in  the  cool  house,  and  be- 
comes of  importance  as  a  November  blooming 
Orchid. 

Cattleya  fausta  delicata. — This  is  one  of  the 
early  Veitchian  hybrids  raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  having 
for  its  parents  C.  Loddigesi  and  L:elia  exoniensis. 
It  is  a  plant  that  has  become  somewhat  rare  and  is 
exceedingly  pretty,  although  it  does  not  possess 
much  of  the  beauties  of  the  last-named  parent, 
which  is  itself  a  lovely  Veitchian  hybrid  raised  by 
Mr.  Dominy.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  bearing  on  the 
scape  three  or  more  flowers,  which  are  some  3 
inches  or  -i  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
rosy  lilac  tinged  with  a  softer  hue ;  the  lip  is  rolled 
over  the  column  at  the  base,  and  the  edge  prettily 
frilled  ;  the  front  portion  is  blotched  with  psde  rose, 
and  beliind  it  is  stained  with  pale  yellow.  Flowers 
of  this  form  have  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Cowley, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Tautz,  of  Studley  House,  Shepherd's 
Bash,  where  the  various  members  of  this  genus  are 
exceedingly  well  done. 

Lovers  of  Slipper  Orchids  will  be  glad  to  find 
that  these  plants  still  continue  to  charm  the  ma- 
jority of  Orchid  growers,  and  some  very  high  prices 
were  lately  realised.  C.  Marshallianum,  a  small  plant 
with  about  five  leaves,  realised  1 50  guineas,  and  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Pitcher  for  America;  C.  Tautzianum, 
a  similar  plant,  sold  for  95  guineas,  and  various 
other  prices  in  proportion  were  realised.  Although 
not  prepared  to  go  to  tiich  prices,  I  should  follow 
the  example  of  the  lovers  of  Slipper  Orchids  and 
maintain  a  good  collection  of  these  plants ;  they  are 
to  be  found  in  bloom  on  every  day  of  the  year,  and 
they  combine  handsome  foliage  with  beautiful 
flowers.  Moreover,  as  they  are  easily  grown,  they 
are  everyone's  plants  ;  some  hybrids,  however,  that 
have  been  crossed  with  C.  niveum  and  C.  concolor 
are  slow  growers,  but  one  of  this  set,  and  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful,  introduced  this  season  by  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  and  named  0.  bellatulum, 
is  very  free  in  habit  of  growth,  and  produces  its 
beautiful  flowers  in  abundance. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  Eogersi. — This  free-flowering  Oneid 
should  now  be  in  bloom.  The  racemes  are  long, 
branched,  and  bear  an  abundance  of  flowers.  The  lip 
is  large,  flat,  and  of  a  rich  oleir  yellow  and  deeply 
three- lobed;  sepals  and  petals  small.  When  grown  in 
a  basket  this  Orchid  gives  a  very  pleasing  eftect,  and 
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13  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  It  should  be 
grown  in  the  Cattleya  house  with  plenty  of  light  and 
moisture,  which  are  essential  points  in  its  cultivation. 
— H.  Cooper. 


OUR  NATIVE  ORCHIDS. 
The  finding  of  several  fine  clumps  of  the  Lady's 
Tresses  (Spiranthes  autnmnalis)  at  St.  Margaret's 
last  week  recalled  to  my  mind  what  a  glorious 
Orchid  season  the  past  has  been.  For  fully  seven 
months,  from  early  April,  when  Orchis  mascula  was 
in  full  flower,  till  the  end  of  October,  when  the 
Lady's  Tresses  closed  the  season,  we  have  had  a 
perfect  succession  of  native  Orchid  flowers,  and 
this  season  in  particular,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  last,  all  kinds  have  been  unusually  strong 
in  growth  and  remarkably  free-flowering. 

Kent  may  well  be  termed  the  Orchid  county  of 
Britain,  for  the  copses  and  fields  are  particularly 
rich  in  these  floral  treasures,  and  there,  more  than 
anywhere  I  have  yet  lived,  do  they  attain  to  perfect 
development  and  charm  the  visitor  with  their 
wealth  of  richly-marked  flowers. 

The  Spiranthes  above  referred  to  is  a  sweet  little 
plant  that  delights  to  grow  in  an  old  ley  field,  par- 
ticularly where  the  subsoil  is  chalk.  It  is  of  modest 
growth,  rarely  exceeding  3  inches  or  i  inches  in 
height,  and  has  a  spike  of  delicionsly  scented  pure 
white  and  curious  spirally  arranged  flowers. 

It  is  of  easy  culture,  by  imitating  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows 
naturally,  while  I  have  found  it  particularly  well 
suited  for  growing  in  pots  ;  but  to  be  shown  off  to 
perfection  half  a  dozen  specimens  should  be  placed 
in  a  6-inch  pot. 

The  large-flowered  Cephalanthera,  or  Helleborine 
(0.  grandiflora),  is  in  truth  a  plant  of  noble 
port,  some  of  the  specimens  I  have  found  this 
season  having  attained  fully  2  feet  in  height,  and 
bearing  a  spike  of  nearly  forty  flowers.  Beneath 
Beeches  it  grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  where  the 
soil  is  a  good  stiff,  not  too  plastic,  loam.  When 
fully  developed  the  flowers  are  wonderfully  at- 
tractive, they  being  upturned  (the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  the  nearly  allied  Epipaotis)  and  of  an 
unspotted  white,  save  a  couple  of  dashes  on  the 
throat. 

In  the  rosy-flowered  form  of  Orchis  Morio  we 
have  an  unusually  showy  and  very  desirable  plant, 
an  improvement,  no  doubt,  on  the  typical  mulberry 
hue  which  pervades  the  majority  of  specimens.  It 
is  wonderfully  lasting  as  a  pot  plant,  fine,  goodly- 
sized  specimens,  packed  closely  in  a  medium-sized 
flower-pot,  having  enlivened  my  room  for  nearly  a 
month.  White-flowered  ones  are  rare,  but  I  have 
seen  one  or  two. 

In  the  Bee,  Fly,  and  Spider  Orchids  (Ophrys 
apifera,  aranifera,  and  arachnites)  we  have  curiously 
formed,  but  most  interesting  plants,  the  mimicry  of 
the  various  insects  whose  names  they  bear  being 
very  apparent.  Chalky  hillocks  amongst  short 
Grass  would  seem  to  be  their  native  haunts. 

The  Lizard  Orchid  (Orchis  hircina)  was  sent  to 
me  this  season  from  Pinner  in  unusually  fine  form, 
one  spike  being  of  very  luxuriant  growth  and  the 
flowers  well  developed.  It  is  easily  grown — so  said 
the  donor — and  this  I  now  believe,  if  one  can  but 
procure  well-rooted  specimens  with  which  to  start. 

Orchis  maculata  flowered  grandly  this  season, 
and  a  noble  object  is  a  well-developed  plant  when 
seen  with  suitable  surroundings.  How  curiously 
formed  are  the  flowers  of  the  Man  Orchid  (Aceras 
anthropophora),  a  plant  that  is  fairly  common  on 
our  Kentish  downs  and  fields.  The  hue,  a  greenish 
or  yellowish  brown,  is  not  perhaps  enticing,  but 
when  tiken  as  a  whole  the  plant  is  most  interest. 
ing,  and  well  worthy  of  a  corner  in  any  garden 
where  it  will  grow. 

Listera  ovata  (the  Tway-blade)  nearly  approaches 
the  Aceras,  but  it  has  only  two  big  oval-shaped 
leaves  instead  of  the  half-dozen  or  more  of  the  Man 
Orchid. 

The  broad-leaved  Helleborine  (Epipactis  lati- 
folia)  must  not,  although  of  no  gaudy  colouring,  be 
despised,  for  its  stout-set  stem  and  wealth  of  large, 


variously-coloured  flowers  render  it  attractive  and 
of  special  interest  to  the  lover  of  our  native  plants. 

Dingy  in  colour  though  the  flowers  of  the  Bird's- 
nest  Orchid  (Neottia  Nidus-avis)  are,  yet  there  is 
something  attractive  about  a  colony  of  the  plants 
when  seen  beneath  the  dense  shade  of  the  Beeches, 
and  where  few  other  plants  dare  try  to  eke  out  even 
a  miserable  existence.  Growing  amongst  the  de- 
cayed and  decaying  leaves  and  twigs,  the  stem  of 
this  locally  distributed  Orchid  sometimes  reaches 
to  nearly  18  inches  in  length,  and  it  is  an  impos- 
ing sight  to  view  a  group  of  such  specimens  when 
in  full  flower.  Orchis  conopsea,  with  its  deli- 
cionsly fragrant  and  usually  mauve-coloured  or 
purplish  flowers, contrasts  nicely  with  the  deep  pinky 
hue  of  the  pyramidal  Orchid  (0.  pyramidalis),  and 
both  are  of  the  easiest  culture  and  succeed  well  in 
dampish  and  rich-soiled  pockets  of  the  rockwork. 

Years  ago  our  native  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium 
Calceolus)  used  to  be  considered  a  miffy  plant  to 
deal  with,  but  now,  thanks  to  well- rooted  specimens 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  its  requirements,  success 
usually  crowns  the  effort  to  cultivate  this  lovely 
native  Orchid.  Strong  brown  loam  and  a  quantitj 
of  chalky  or  limy  rubbish  or  stones  would  seem  to 
meet  its  wants  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

Does  anyone  know  if  Spiranthes  Roman  zoviana  is 
still  to  the  fore  in  Ireland?  has  Orchis  intactabecn 
seen  for  the  last  half  a  dozen  years  in  the  same 
country?  and  how  does  the  Lady's  Slipper  fare  in 
its  one  really  wild  English  station?  It  is  interest- 
ing to  record  the  finding  for  the  first  time  of  that 
rare  little  Highland  Orchid,  as  Darwin  called  it, 
Goodyera  repens,  in  England. 

They  are  all  well  worthy  of  culture,  far  more  so 
than  many  an  occupant  of  our  choicely  planted 
rockworks  and  borders.  A.  D.  Webster. 


adds  an  additional  charm  to  the  species,  and  should 
materially  assist  in  restoring  this  family  to  public 
favour.  W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCBIDS. 


Cypripedium.    Elliottianum.— By  a    mistake  this 
plant  was  named  Seleuipedium  in  our  last  issue, — Ed. 

Odontoglossum   maeulatum  Duvivieria- 

num." — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  distinct  variety 
which  I  recently  saw  flowering  for  the  first  time,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  its  long  name,  is  well  deserving 
attention.  In  habit  and  growth  it  is  quite  typical,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  greenish  white,  tbo  latter 
spotted  with  tawny  brown ;  lip  white,  spotted  the 
same  as  the  petals  ;  crest  and  disc  orange  colour.  I 
believe  it  is  of  Belgian  origin. — W.  H.  G. 


Books. 


THE  ORCHID  ALBUM. 
The  October  number  of  the  "  Orchid  Album '  is 
duly  to  hand,  and  contains  figures  of  the  following 
plants : — 

Tkichopilia  tortilis. — An  excellent  plate  of  a 
beautiful  old  Orchid.  This  genus  has  somewhat 
undeservedly  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  is  not  of  large 
extent,  but  contains  some  very  handsome  dwarf 
growing  free-flowering  species. 

Cypripedium  Fitchianum. — A  hybrid  obtained 
from  0.  Hookerse  and  C.  barbatum.  Its  foliage  is 
very  handsome,  but  the  flowers  do  not  contain  much 
bright  colour. 

RODRIQUEZIA  SBCUNDA. — This  is  a  bright  col- 
oured, small-growing  species,  well  known  to  the 
older  Orchid  growers,  but  it  is  not  so  familiar 
to  many  of  the  younger  ones,  as  the  plant  for  some 
years  has  been  under  a  cloud,  because  its  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  small.  Its  pendent  spikes,  how- 
ever, laden  with  their  deep  rose  -  coloured  flowers 
render  it  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  plant  house. 

Catasetum  Bungbkothi. — This  is  a  figure  of 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  Orchid  of  modern 
times,  and,  as  seen  recently  at  St.  Albans,  with 
fifteen  fiowers  on  one  spike,  it  is  truly  charm- 
ing. Its  fine  ivory-white  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced. I  recently  saw  ten  flowers  upon  a  scape 
in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection,  but  I  am 
told  it  has  been  exhibited  recently  in  Belgium  with 
twenty-four  flowers  on  a  spike.    It  this  is  correct  it 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYKEUX. 

CUTTING  AND  ARRANGING  THE 

BLOOMS. 

Arranging  the  blooms  in  the  stands  is  an  im- 
portant point  which  the  beginner  should  .study. 
Good  flowers  are  often  spoilt  by  being  badly  ar- 
ranged in  the  stands.  The  great  fault  of  begin- 
ners is  placing  them  down  too  low  on  the  stand, 
thus  .spoiling  their  appearance.  At  almost  any 
show  throughout  the  country  this  is  exemplified. 
To  a  beginner  this  may  appear  of  little  import- 
ance, but  when  he  lias  had  some  experience,  he 
will  find  that  a  considerable  advantage  is  gained 
by  arranging  his  blooms  in  the  stands  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  show  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  correct  method  of  arranging 
in  stands  is  to  place  the  blooms  at  such  a  height 
from  the  board  that  the  size  of  each  is  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  stem  should  be  cut 
1  inch  longer  than  the  tube,  thus  allowing  for 
elevation.  When  the  blooms  are  allowed  to  be 
higher  than  the  stem  will  allow,  and  cups 
without  springs  are  used  (but  I  do  not  recom- 
mend their  use),  narrow  strips  of  brown  paper 
wrapped  round  the  stem  of  the  tube  will  raise 
the  blooms  to  any  given  height.  If  they  are 
placed  too  high  in  the  stands  they  look  un- 
gainly. There  is  a  certain  point  at  which 
they  look  the  best,  and  this  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  as  clear  as  possible.  The  blooms 
should  be  arranged  in  the  stands  according  to 
the  colours  of  each,  so  as  to  harmonise  agree- 
ably. This  is  a  very  important  point,  requiring 
much  consideration,  as  nothing  is  more  offen- 
sive to  the  eye  than  two  flowers  the  colour  of 
which  kills  each  other,  so  to  speak,  by  being 
staged  in  the  wrong  place.  Giving  the  height  at 
which  the  back,  middle,  and  front  row  flowers 
should  be  arranged  from  the  board,  measuring 
from  the  bottom  florets,  will  be  a  capital  guide  for 
beginners.  The  blooms  in  the  back  row  should 
be  elevated  IJ  inches  from  the  stand,  those  in 
the  middle  row  1^  inches,  and  those  in  the  front 
row  fixed  1\  inches  above  the  board  or  stand. 
By  fixing  them  at  this  height  every  bloom  is 
shown  to  the  best  advantage.  Reflexed  and 
Anemone  flowers  should  be  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  incurved. 

The  Japanese  varieties  with  long  drooping 
florets  require  setting  up  a  little  higher  on  the 
board,  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  points  of  the 
florets  to  stand  clear.  Much  depends  upon  the 
cupping  of  these,  which  should  be  done  in  a 
careful  and  judicious  manner.  As  the  forms 
vary  so  much  in  character,  each  variety  requires 
a  special  study.  Take  Boule  d'Or  or  Meg 
Merrilies,  for  instance  ;  neither  of  these  should 
have  their  florets  cupped  in  a  horizontal  position, 
as  their  natural  tendency  is  to  droop  downwards. 
One  of  the  large  tubes  which  I  recommended  in 
a  former  note  should  be  used  to  support  them 
in  buch  a  way  that  they  retain  their  drooping 
character,  not  quite  in  such  a  perpendicular 
form  as  when  the  first  named  variety  is  growing 
on  the  plant,  beciuse  in  this  way  much  of  the 
size  of  the  bloom  is  lost  by  not  spreading  it  out. 
The  bloom  should  be  placed  in  the  tube  in  such 
a  way  that  the  florets  droop  easily,  and  the  rela- 
tive length  of  thuse  of  each  variety  must  guide 
the  exhibitor  in  fixing  the  height  from  the  stand. 
It  would  be  almost  impo-^sible  to  accurately 
define  the  height  in  inches  of  each  flower. 
Owing  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  florets 
are  formed  in  the  various  types  of  the  Japanese 
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section,  tlie  interlacing  of  the  florets  of  some 
sorts  and  the  incurving  and  recurving  of  others, 
they  are  not  so  easUy  arranged  in  the  stands  as 
the  incurved  section.  The  best  way  to  proceed 
is  the  following : — 

Take  a  bloom  of  any  of  the  long-petalled  va- 
rieties, turn  it  upside  down,  slip  the  tube  over 
the  stem,  and  place  the  stem  of  the  flower  in 
the  mouth,  thus  setting  both  hands  at  liberty. 
If  the  florets  are  interlaced  at  the  back  of  the 
flower,  as  they  often  are  in  some  varieties,  with 
both  hands  disentangle  them  and  spread  them 
out  evenly  and  straight  from  the  centre  all 
around ;  then,  with  one  hand,  hold  them  in 
position,  and  with  the  other  hand  slip  the  tube 
into  its  place  close  under  the  base  of  the  florets. 
Lightly  hold  the  stem  of  the  flower  and  the  tube 
in  the  hand,  turning  it  into  position,  so  that 
the  correct  height  to  fix  the  tube  in  position  can 
be  ascertained.  By  slipping  up  or  down  at  will 
the  florets  can  thus  be  brought  into  the  re- 
quired form ;  then  with  a  piece  of  cork  cut  in 
the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the  flower-stem  can  be 
fixed  by  pushing  the  cork  tightly  into  the  cup 
with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  stem  and 
the  tube  being  firmly  held  in  the  left  hand.  The 
pieces  of  cork  are  best  soaked  in  water  before 
use,  thus  rendering  them  softer  and  more  easy 
to  push  into  position.  As  the  cork  and  stem  are 
in  the  water  contained  in  the  cup,  the  cork 
swells  and  remains  tight  in  its  place,  but  is 
easily  withdrawn  by  the  forceps  should  necessity 
require  its  being  taken  out.  Some  growers  use 
plugs  of  wood  to  secure  the  stems  in  the  tube, 
but  I  think  they  are  too  hard  and  likely  to 
cause  injury  to  the  stems  of  some  weak-growing 
varieties,  while  they  cannot  be  so  easily  placed 
in  or  taken  out  of  the  tube  ;  also  that  more 
time  is  taken  up  by  preparing  them  than  in  the 
case  of  those  made  of  cork.  Anemone  Japanese 
varieties,  owing  to  their  long  guard  florets,  re- 
quire the  same  management  in  fixing  them  in 
the  tubes  as  do  the  Japanese  sorts.  Anemone 
sorts  of  the  ordinary  type  should  have  their 
guard  florets  cupped,  so  that  they  are  not 
brought  above  a  horizontal  position,  or  some  of 
their  size  will  be  lost. 

Pompons  and  Pompon  Anemones  are  generally 
shown  in  bunches  of  three  flowers,  one  on  each 
stem,  with  their  foliage.  If  these  are  neatly 
arranged,  which  requires  some  time  to  do  it 
nicely,  the  efiect  is  heightened  considerably  and 
well  repays  for  any  extra  trouble  entailed.  In 
arranging  these  in  the  stands  the  flower-stems 
for  the  back  row  should  be  cut  7  inches  long, 
for  the  middle  row  BJ  inches,  and  for  the  front 
row  4J  inches.  The  blooms  are  placed  in  a 
triangular  position,  two  at  the  top  and  one 
below,  just  sufiiciently  low  to  allow  of  the 
bottom  flower  being  plainly  seen  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  those  above.  As  the 
varieties  vary  in  size  considerably,  it  is  diflicult 
to  say  how  much  the  front  bloom  requires  to  be 
lower  than  those  above  ;  therefore  the  size  of  the 
blooms  must  guide  the  grower  in  this  respect, 
but  1  inch  will  allow  for  the  arrangement  in 
most  instances.  The  peduncles  of  some  varie- 
ties are  so  weak  that  supports  are  necessary 
to  show  the  blooms  to  the  best  advantage  ;  in 
fact,  all  are  much  improved  by  fixing  tliem 
firmly.  Nothing  Ls  better  for  this  purpose  than 
galvanised  wire  about  tha  thickness  of  small 
knitting  needles,  cut  the  same  length  as  the 
flower-stem.  About  3  inches  from  the  point  at 
the  top  give  the  wire  an  easy  bend  of  say  1  inch 
from  the  straight  ;  this  gentle  curve  holds  the 
blooms  free  from  each  other.  Of  course  the 
two  longest  wires  are  bent  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  then  bind  fine  wire  round  tlie  stem  and 
the   stout   wire,  and  the  blooms   will  be  kept 


in  the  proper  position  and  can  be  set  into 
the  cups  at  will.  The  front  or  shorter 
flower  should  have  a  leaning  towards  the 
front  when  staged  on  the  boards.  Retaining 
all  the  leaves  on  each  stem  much  improves 
the  appearance  of  this  class  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Only  the  cups  containing  the  water  are  used  in 
staging  these  types.  Uniformity  in  the  size  of 
the  blooms  is  very  essential,  and  an  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  colours  should  be  adopted  ; 
never  place  two  pink,  two  white,  or  two  yellow 
varieties  together.  At  the  time  of  staging  the 
blooms  is  the  best  time  to  name  them.  This 
should  be  done  accurately  ;  misnaming  causes 
much  confusion  in  the  season  following  if  not 
at  the  time.  An  exhibitor  not  naming  his  spe- 
cimen correctly  often  causes  nurserymen  much 
trouble  and  annoyance.  Manypeople  go  to  shows 
and  see  blooms  well  shown ;  they  take  the 
names   and  order  the  varieties  ;    therefore,   if 


also  too  much  time  is  taken  up  on  the  morning 
of  the  show  in  placing  them  in  their  relative 
positions.  I  prefer  the  adhesive  ones  to  all 
others,  as  they  are  fixed  in  front  of  the  blooms 
when  arranged  at  home  ;  then  if  any  bloom  has 
to  be  removed  for  convenience  in  packing,  its 
proper  position  can  easily  be  found  again  by  the 
fixed  label. 

Societies  have  off'ered  prizes  for  blooms 
staged  without  any  dressing  or  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  supports,  but  have  always  failed 
to  obtain  a  representative  collection.  The  chief 
cause  of  failure  in  this  method  is  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  many  good  varieties  for  this  purpose, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  their  having  such  weak 
peduncles.  Take,  for  instance,  Prince  Alfred, 
Lady  Hardinge,  and  Princess  Teck  among  the 
incurved,  how  could  these  be  staged  satisfac- 
torily without  support  ?  Again,  some  sorts  pro- 
duce peduncles  12  inches  long,  and  consequently 
no  foliage  can  be  staged  with  the 
blooms,  and  this  renders  them 
gaunt-looking  objects.  At  pre- 
sent I  see  no  means  of  altering 
with  advantage  the  method  now 
adopted  of  staging  cut  blooms. 


Incurved  Clirysanlheainm.     (See  p.  437  ) 


wrongly  named  at  the  show,  when  the  plants 
bloom  in  the  following  season  they  are  quite 
different  to  those  expected,  because  the  nursery- 
man has  sent  the  varieties  true  to  name.  Hence 
there  is  annoyance  to  the  purchaser  as  well  as 
to  the  nurseryman,  and  it  behoves  all  growers 
of  Chrysanthemums  to  be  particular  in  naming 
their  specimens,  although  wrong  naming  does 
not  disqualify  a  competitor,  provided  there  are 
no  duplicate  blooms  in  the  stand. 

Some  societies  stipulate  in  their  schedules 
that  naming  of  cut  blooms  must  be  done  on 
labels  supplied  by  the  society,  thus  uniformity 
in  the  naming  is  ensured  in  all  classes  through- 
out the  show.  The  best  of  all  labels  are  adhesive 
ones,  about  o  inches  long  and  1^  inches  wide. 
Some  growers  have  small  cards  with  the  names 
printed  on  them.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
enable  the  public  to  ascertain  the  names,  but  they 
are  liable  to  be  lost  when  laid  loosely  on  the  stands  ; 


Chrysanthemum  Elsie. — 
There  is  not  much  doubt  that  this 
lovely  reflexed  Chrysanthemum  will 
become  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
its  class  when  it  is  better  known, 
but  as  yet  it  is  scarce.  We  re- 
member this  being  shown  last  year 
at  one  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  meetings  in  two  dif- 
ferent phases.  One  bloom  was  from 
a  plant  that  had  been  grown  under 
the  highest  culture,  so  as  to  develop 
the  flower  to  the  largest  size  possi- 
ble, and  the  other  was  from  a  plant 
that  was  cultivated  more  naturally. 
The  difference  between  the  two  was 
most  marked.  The  one  was  forced 
out  of  character,  a  rough,  inelegant, 
and  clumsy  flower ;  the  other  a  bloom 
of  medium  size,  charming  symmetry, 
smoothness,  and  fulness;  the  colonr 
canary -yellow  of  the  softest  imagin- 
able shade.  Elsie  is  scarcely  a  va- 
riety for  exhibition ;  it  is  more  of 
a  decorative  flower,  and  as  such  it 
should  be  largely  grown  for  its  de- 
lightful beauty. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 
— The  varieties  that  Mr.  Cannell 
introduced  from  Japan  have  proved 
magnificent  additions  to  a  class 
that  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
recent  years.  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  more  will  be  obtained, 
but  the  cost  of  collecting  and 
deaths  that  occur  on  the  voyage 
home  make  it  expensive  work.  It  also  shows  to 
what  perfection  the  Japaneee  have  raised  their 
national  flower.  It  is  as  perfect  in  Japan  as  the 
Rose  is  in  England;  and  another  flower  that  the 
Japanese  cultivate  with  almost  the  same  marked 
success  is  the  Kaempfer's  Iris.  S-uch  Japanese  va- 
rieties as  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  bronzy  red,  the  reverse 
gold  yellow;  Edwin  Molyneux,  crimson  and  gold; 
Lady  Lawrence,  pure  white;  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  yel- 
low; Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  pure  white;  and  Mr.  Matthew, 
terra  cotta  thade,  are  of  a  type  that  we  hope  we 
sball  have  more  of. 

Avalanche. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  Japanese 
varieties  that  has  been  raised  for  some  years,  as  the 
flowers  are  remarkably  massive,  solid,  and  of  the 
purest  white,  having  all  the  charm  and  quality  of 
a  typical  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  The  plant  is 
a  strong  grower,  but  there  is  one  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Avalanche  that  is  likely  to  detract  from  its 
merits.  On  the  same  plant  the  flowers  appear  in  diffe- 
rent phaires.    An  instance  of  this  occurred  with  Mr. 
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Cannell  at  Swanley,  and  has  doubtless  done  so  with 
others.  One  specimen  produced  a  flower  of  the 
proper  nature,  but  bore  also  two  others  that  were  so 
difEerent  as  to  be  quite  distinct,  the  blooms  being 
of  medium  size,  with  a  smooth  broad  petal,  regular 
form,  and  more  like  those  of  a  reflexed  Japanese. 
One  specimen  produced  nothing  but  this  kind  of 
flower.  If  others  have  experienced  this  peculiarity 
in  Avalanche,  it  would  be  interesting  to  record  it. 


TYPES  OP  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  accompanying  illustrations   show  the  two 
types  of  Chrysanthemums  that  have  attained  a 


as  in  the  case  of  any  other  type  of  florists' 
flower,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  each  have  a  thorough  trial  before 
being  sent  out  into  the  world  with  a  name. 
Thousands  of  seedlings  of  Japanese  varieties 
are  raised,  but  few  live  long  ;  and  it  is  essential 
that  a  keen  judgment  be  maintained  for  the 
sifting  out  of  worthless  flowers  and  keeping  up 
the  standard  of  excellence  to  its  highest  point. 
It  is  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  that  has 
shown  the  greatest  advance,  and  many  of  the 
raisers'  names  are  household  words  to  the 
enthusiast    in    this  gay  autumn  flower.     Mr. 


Japanese  Chrysanthemum  James  Salter. 


the  flower.  What  may  be  done  in  the  fa- 
ture  we  cannot  say  ;  but  the  recent  splendid 
acquisitions,  as  Edwin  Molyneux  and  others  we 
could  mention,  seem  to  shadow  greater  things  to 
come.  These  acquirements  give  a  glimpse  of 
the  perfection  the  Japanese  have  brought  a 
flower  that  is  in  Japan  what  the  Rose  is  in 
England.  There  is,  of  course,  a  surprising  diver- 
sity of  character.  Some,  as  Meg  Merrilies,  have 
ribbon  petals,  others  broad  and  coarse,  as  in 
Comte  de  Gerniiny,  and  we  must  guard  against 
losing  the  rugged,  informal  character  of  this 
flowe'r,  that  is  its  great  and  enduring  charm. 
The  comparatively  new  class  that  has  been 
formed,  the  reflexed  Japanese,  wUl  receive  all 
that  have  not  the  wild  beauty  of  the  more 
typical  flowers,  but  some  varieties  are  difficult 
to  determine  at  all,  as  their  characters  are  not 
sufficiently  marked  either  for  one  or  the  other. 
There  is  in  the  Japanese  flowers  a  great  range  of 
beautiful  colours,  from  the  purest  white  to  the 
richest  crimson  and  gold,  and  here  they  have 
an  advantage  over  the  incurved,  although  to 
many  the  formal  incurved  section  is  as  dross. 
But  each  has  his  or  her  own  special  class. 
The  incurved  varieties  certainly  have  not 
shown  the  improvement  that  can  be  traced  in 
the  Japanese.  We  have,  of  course,  the  splendid 
finish,  fulness,  and  solidity  that  are  necessary 
in  a  show  flower,  but  there  is  very  little  pro- 
gress in  the  raising  of  new  sorts.  The  choice  of 
colours  is  restricted.  We  have  not  the  same  num- 
ber of  brilliant  hues  as  in  the  Japanese  kinds, 
but  there  is  a  step  forward  by  the  additions 
that  have  been  made  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Jones,  of  CamberweU,  showed  a  new  reddish 
orange-coloured  incurved  variety,  named  H. 
Shoesmith,  a  sport  from  the  useful  golden-col- 
oured Mr.  Bunn,  and  inheriting  its  admirable 
incurved  form.  We  hope  there  will  be  stiU 
further  additions,  so  that  we  may  keep  pace  in 
this  section  with  the  rapid  advance  that  is  going 
on  in  the  Japanese  class.  While  the  energies 
of  the  cultivator  are  often  almost  solely  restricted 
to  these  two  divisions,  a  little  more  enthusiasm 
is  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Anemone-flowered, 
the  Pompon,  and  the  reflexed  sections.  In  the 
Anemone-flowered  we  see  signs  of  an  increasing 
interest,  also  in  the  Pompons,  which  were  many 
years  ago  eagerly  sought  after.  The  raising  of 
such  new  Anemone-flowered  varieties  as  Nelson, 
recently  certificated,  ought  to  bear  good  results. 
This  is  a  fitting  season  to  place  before  our 
readers  these  two  figures  and  remarks,  as  not 
only  are  Chrysanthemums  the  chief  flowers  of 
autumn,  but  never  before  in  the  annals  of  hor- 
ticulture have  they  held  such  a  high  position. 
We  can  point  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  for  evidence  of  this.  Its  work  is  increas- 
ing, and  in  every  town  and  vUlage  in  England 
there  is  an  exhibition  of  a  flower  that  is  compara- 
tively modern,  although  now  become  as  famous 
as  the  Rose. 


I 


marked  degree  of  popularity  and  excellence. 
To  the  ardent  cultivator  of  Chrysanthemums 
all  things  seem  possible  in  the  way  of  improving 
existing  varieties  and  introducing  distinct  kinds. 
James  Salter  is  a  good  type  of  a  Japanese 
flower,  and  it  is  this  section  that  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Ln  England.     New  varieties  increase  as  rapidly 


James  Salter  raised  the  variety  figured, 
and  in  our  own  day  we  have  English  raisers 
that  are  doing  much  towards  the  improvement 
of  this  charming  section,  although  some  praise 
is  due  to  Continental  florists,  as  M.  D(?laux. 
A  great  era,  it  might  also  be  said,  in  the 
history  of  this  flower  was  the  importing 
of  varieties  direct   from   Japan,   the   home   of 


Chrysanthemum  blooms  damping  off.— 
Mr.  Molyneux's  notes  on  the  "Prospects  of  the 
Season  "  (Chrysanthemums)  in  The  Garden,  Oct. 
27,  have  been  read  with  interest  here.  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words,  hoping  I  may  get  information  on 
the  subject.  My  300  plants  are  grown  for  large 
blooms,  and  received,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessary 
attention  in  aU  stages  of  growth.  They  were  care- 
fully tied  out,  and  the  wood  well  ripened  from  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  and  there  was  not  a  drawn 
plant  amongst  the  lot.  The  wood  was  as  stout  as  any 
enthusiast  could  wish  for,  bearing  splendid  plump 
buds,  some  (not  showing  colour)  being  2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  plants  were  housed  on  the  1st  of 
October  in  a  new  and  dry  house,  and  very  carefully 
watered  as  they  required  it.    They  had  the  advan- 
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tage  of  a  month  of  splendidly  dry  weather,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  fogs  at  night.  They  had 
also  slight  fire-heat  at  times.  Bat  all  the  same,  my 
prospects  of  the  season  are  a  perfect  blank,  caused 
by  the  damping  of  the  blooms,  some  upon  showing 
colour  and  others  when  about  a  fourth  expanded. 
I  can  assign  no  cause  for  such  a  result  but  to  the  ex- 
cessive rain  during  the  summer,  as  all  my  plants 
are  taller  than  the  height  Mr.  Molyneux  mentions 
in  his  letter;  for  instance,  Fair  Maid  is  9  feet; 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Belle  Paule,  Prince  Alfred, 
and  Lord  Wolseley  10  feet,  all  crown  buds  ;  all  the 
Queen  section  the  same  height— 7  feet  6  inches. 
One  curious  fact  I  noticed  this  year  is  that  all 
plants  from  which  I  removed  the  crown  bud  before 
the  10th  of  August  gave  others  in  September,  and 
in  only  one  or  two  cases  have  I  seen  any  terminal 
buds,  and  these  on  plants  that  showed  a  crown  bud 
at  the  same  time.  Edwin  Molyneux  is  the  only  va- 
riety that  has  not  damped  as  yet.  C.  Audiguier  has 
damped  more  than  any  other  variety.  I  should 
state  that  all  growers  in  this  neighbourhood  have 
sofiered  more  or  less  from  the  same  cause. — 
Fbedebic  Clibbobn,  Clmimel,  Ireland. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Miss  Gorton  belongs  to  a  class  of  flower  wo  much  ad- 
mire. It  is  what  we  should  call  a  recurved  Japinese,  and  is 
of  the  most  delicate  blush  colour. 

Thorpe  Junior  is  a  large  Anemone  flower  of  a  rich  gold 
colour.  It  should  be  cultivated  for  its  distinctness.  We  have 
none  too  many  good  fl(>wers  of  this  class. 

Albert  Victor  is  a  .Japanese  variety,  and  raised  by 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Son^  Swanley.  It  is  full,  folid,  and  of 
a  shade  of  lilac-purple  tliat  is  rather  novel. 

Lady  Selborne  is  one  of  the  most  useful  early-flower- 
ing varieties  we  have,  although  it  is  old.  It  is  absolutely 
pure  white,  the  flowers  of  true  Japanese  character  and  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful.     It  should  be  cultivated  by  all. 

Francois  Marrouch  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  yellow- 
flowered  Japanese  varieties.  The  shape  of  the  bloom  is 
excellent,  and  there  is  plenty  cf  substance  in  the  petals ; 
while  the  colour  is  strikingly  brilliant. 

"W.  SolmeSi  the  crimson  reflexed  vaiiety,  deserves  all 
tliat  has  been  written  of  it.  It  is  Ihe  finest  »eflexed  crimson 
variety  in  cultivation.  Everyone  who  cu'tivates  Chrysan- 
themums should  have  a  stock  of  it. 

Mrs.  J.  Wright,  the  pure  white  Japanese  flower  that 
created  a  stir  last  season  by  reason  of  its  delightful  beauty, 
promises  well  this  year.  It  is  a  flower  of  splendid  propor- 
tions and  of  great  purity. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  parks  are  looking  well 
this  year.  There  i<  a  good  exhibition  in  Finsbury  P^rk, 
also  in  Southwark  Park  and  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  Free 
flhows  of  this  character  are  of  great  value. 

Sunflcwer,  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  recently  cer- 
tificated by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  S  ciety,  promises 
well.  It  is  a  flower  of  massive  character,  broad,  solid,  and  of 
a  brilliant  yellow  colour. 

Elaine.— I  can  find  the  reiser's  name  of  this  beautiful 
white  variety,  but  can  get  no  clue  as  to  the  year  in  which  it 
was  introduced.  C-iuld  any  reader  of  The  Garden  supply 
the  informatitn?— X. 

Mrs.  Annie  Lowe,  a  beautiful,  Large,  Anemone- 
flowered  variety,  we  recently  noted  in  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Jones'  nursery  at  Camberwell.  It  is  a  sport  from  Lady  Mar- 
garet, and  has  a  flower  of  two  different  shades  of  colour. 

Florence  Percy  is  a  Japanese  variety  that  ought  to 
become  popular.  It  Is  creamy  white,  the  florets  fluted 
slightly  and  somewhat  iDcurved,  so  as  to  give  the  bloom  a 
compact  appearance. 

Mme.  Blandlneries  is  considered  the  best  Anemone 
Japanese  variety  of  the  year.  It  is  of  splendid  finish,  with 
strong  guard  petals  and  a  well-built  disc,  the  colour  being  of 
a  purplish  crimson  shade. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  are  becoming  as  popular 
as  the  Pompon  varieties.  The  flowers,  especially  of  such 
kinds  as  Snow  Hake,  pure  white,  have  a  charming  grace. 
Mies  Mary  Anderson  is  a  flower  which  has  stifltr,  smoother 
petals  of  a  blu%h  tint. 

Edwin  Molyneux  is  already  largely  cultivated,  al- 
tiough  it  is  comparatively  new.  It  U  one  of  the  finest 
Japanese  varieties  we  have,  as  the  crimson-and-gold  colour- 
inc  is  opcflally  lich,  the  flower  of  immense  size,  and  the 
petals  broad. 

Chrysanthemums  and  earwigs.  — I  have 
besn  growing  about  2'i()  plants  this  year  for  big 
blooms,  and  have  been  quite  infested  with  earwigs, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
Persistent  hand-picking  has  been  my  only  remedy, 
the  insects  declining  to  enter  traps  of  any  kind. 
My  sister  and  self  have  had  a  lot  of  work  every 
morning  in  looking  for  these  pests,  which,  when 
found,  were  speedily  consigned  to  a  can  of  hot  water 
carried  by  one  of  us.  Now  the  plants  are  housed 
they  are  again  beginning  to  be  somewhat  trouble- 
some, and  as  the  blooms  are  exp,-vnding  they  require 


a  great  deal  of  watching.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  those  who  are  amateurs  like  myself  the  un- 
desirability  of  using  canes  instead  of  stakes.  I 
have  found  that  the  earwigs,  where  the  cane  has 
been  cut  between  the  nodes,  have  eaten  out  the 
pith  and  made  the  canes  hollow  quite  down  to  the 
next  node,  through  which  they  are  unable  to  pass. 
This  was  a  contingency  quite  unlocked  for  and 
never  dreamt  of  till  I  caught  one  of  them  crawling 
out  of  the  hollow  cane,  which,  on  being  split,  was 
found  to  be  full  of  the  earwigs.  The  holes  were 
immediately  filled  with  petroleum  (a  drop  of  which 
speedily  kills  these  insects),  and  the  plague  was 
almost  entirely  stopped,  it  being  quite  a  rare  thing 
to  find  half  a  dozen  on  the  whole  of  the  plants, 
where  previously  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
from  150  to  200.  I  find  that  the  canes  want  another 
dose  of  the  petroleum,  but  as  the  plants  are  housed 
I  am  filling  up  the  hollow  canes  with  large  matches, 
which  are  thrust  in  head  downwards.  I  caught  a 
few  earwigs  outside  this  morning  which  had  been 
trying  to  gain  admission  to  the  holes,  but  found  the 
doors  closed  against  them.  Another  year  I  shall 
take  great  care  to  close  the  holes  in  the  canes 
or  discard  canes  altogether  and  use  solid  wooden 
stakes,  which,  though  not  perhaps  so  neat,  will 
certainly  contain  no  hiding  places  for  these  insects, 
which  are  a  great  pest  to  nearly  every  Chrysanthe- 
mum grower. — C.  J.  H.  C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  CAMBERWELL. 

In  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  districts  of 
London,  surrounded  by  houses,  and,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  under  a  thick  canopy  of  yellow  fog,  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Jones  have  a  nursery  that  is  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  Chrysanthemum.  Where  a 
spscialty  is  made  of  one  thing,  we  generally  find 
that  it  is  brought  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  this 
is  the  case  at  Camberwell.  There  are  several  houses, 
and  in  the  largest  there  were  between  five  and  six 
thousand  flowers  expanded,  all  of  excellent  quality, 
and  of  a  colour  that  was  surprisingly  fresh  and 
deep.  There  were  many  old  varieties,  but  also  a 
good  proportion  of  recent  acquisition,  especially  of 
the  incurved  section,  and  it  is  to  this  class  that 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Jones  are  giving  special  atten- 
tion. Some  effort  is  needed  to  create  a  variety  in 
the  incurved  Chrysanthemums,  as,  unlike  the 
Japanese  forms,  they  have  not  increased  at  a  rapid 
rate,  so  that  we  have  the  same  kinds  now  on  the 
exhibition  board  as  were  seen  twenty  or  more  years 
ago.  Such  splendid  varieties  as  the  deep  purple 
Refulgens,  the  pure  white  Mrs.  G.  Randle,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  George  Glenny,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
and  Antonelli  were  in  full  character.  More  interest- 
ing than  particulars  of  old  kinds  will  be  a  reference 
to  the  new  incurved  additions,  and  these  improve  on 
acquaintance.  Mrs.  Norman  Davis  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour  shaded  with  bronze,  and  being  a 
sport  from  Princess  of  Teck  has  naturally  a  finished 
form.  It  should  be  seen  to  advantage  this  season, 
and  also  the  sport  from  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  named 
Charles  Gibson,  which  has  a  well-built  bloom  of  a 
bronzy-red  tint,  the  centre  yellowish  cinnamon  col- 
our. Messrs.  Davis  and  Jones  have  secured  the 
stock  of  a  bronzy-coloured  sport  from  Mrs.  Heal, 
which  ought  to  create  a  stir.  The  incurved  va- 
riety Violet  Tomlin,  a  sport  from  Princess  of  Teck, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise,  it  only  for  the  sur- 
passicg  richness  of  its  purple-violet  colour.  H. 
Shoesmith  is  a  decided  gain  ;  it  was  described  in 
The  Garden  (p.  402).  We  require  in  the  in- 
curved class  more  varied  colour,  and  this  we  are 
obtaining  by  the  introduction  of  new  kinds.  The 
whole  of  the  plants  are  in  the  best  of  health  and 
have  remarkably  robust  and  deeply  coloured 
foliage. 

The  Japanese  varielies  we  can  dismiss  with  com- 
paratively few  words,  not  that  they  are  at  Camber- 
well  either  few  in  number  or  poor  in  quality,  as  we 
have  seldom  seen  them  finer.  There  are  splendid 
flowers  of  the  reddish  bronza  Val  d'Andorre,  the 
salmon-red  Wm.  C'l.irk,  a  new  variety  of  great 
promise,  the  rich  yellow  M.  Garnar,  and  such  unde- 
niably magnificent  varieties  as  Avalanche,  Jfr.  H. 
Cannell,  I'tifcbus,  Mme.  de  Sevin,  Mrs.  J.  Wright. 
There  are  some  that  need  a  special  note,  ^s  they  are 


not  so  well  known.  These  are  Jliss  Gorton,  lovely 
blush  white  and  of  beautiful  form,  in  the  way  of 
Elsie;  C.  Wagstaffe,  white;  Dr.  Don,  creamy  white; 
Mr.  Mencke,  yellow,  of  the  character  of  gloriosum; 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  a  sport  from  Meg  Merrilies, 
similar  in  form,  but  golden  yellow  in  colour ; 
Mawet-Postula,  lilac  and  white ;  J.  Laing,  orange- 
red  ;  and  Florence  Percy,  pure  white. 

There  were  beautiful  blooms  of  the  Anemone 
Japanese  variety  Nelson,  a  richly  coloured  deep 
purple  flower ;  Sabine,  yellow,  with  deeper  coloured 
disc ;  Thorpe  Junior,  rich  yellow ;  and  Mme. 
Blandlneries,  purple-crimson,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
year  in  the  Japanese  Anemone  section. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Jones  have  also  a  good  show 
of  Pompon  varieties,  which  seem  to  have  increasing 
attention  given  them.  Comte  de  Morny,  rich 
magenta ;  Pink  and  White  Trevenna ;  Golden 
Mme.  Marthe  ;  Maid  of  Kent,  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Bate- 
man,  orange-red  ;  and  Nelly  Rainford,  pale  bronze, 
are  amongst  the  best  kinds  in  this  exceedingly 
beautiful,  though  modest  section  of    Chrysanthe. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  zonal  Pelargonium  is  evidence  of  the  pecu- 
liar whims  and  fancies  of  Fashion.  It  has  fallen 
from  its  position  as  a  garden  flower,  but  risen  to 
the  first  rank  of  greenhouse  plants,  especially 
those  for  winter-blooming.  This  gay  and  bril- 
liant flower  illustrates  again  the  ever-striving, 
indomitable  character  of  the  florist,  who  ceases 
not  until  the  standard  of  excellence  established 
in  his  mind's  eye  has  been  achieved,  as  from  the 
two  progenitors  of  the  race  (P.  inquinans  and  P. 
zonale)  a  class  of  flowers  has  been  obtained  that 
we  could  ill  aft'ord  to  Ipse.  Many  complain,  and 
justly,  of  the  ilorLst  iwork,  moulding  flowers 
into  formal  shapes  as  if  they  were  clay  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Pelargonium  there  has  been  a 
progress  no  one  would  wish  to  have  stopped,  as 
there  is  a  range  of  delightful  colours,  from  the 
purest  white  to  the  deepest  crimson,  too  nume- 
rous to  define.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done, 
and  a  few  of  the  newer  kinds  of  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  show  further  ad- 
vance. One  of  these  is  the  lovely  pure  white 
single  variety,  Swanley  White,  of  which  a  col- 
oured plate  appeared  in  The  Garden  for  July  7, 
1888.  We  gain  here  some  idea  of  what  baa 
been  achieved.  There  is  a  magnificent  truss, 
large  individual  blooms,  and  these  of  the  purest 
hue,  a  good  habit,  and  vigorous  leafage.  And 
belonging  to  the  same  breed  as  these  are  such 
splendid  varieties  as  Rhodope,  salmon-scarlet ; 
Countess  of  Derby,  white,  salmon  centre ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Morris,  scarlet,  white  eye,  very  fine 
truss ;  Friga,  scarlet-crimson ;  Perdita,  sal- 
mon ;  Dr.  Tucker,  purple  shade  ;  Henry  Can- 
nell, jun.,  purple-crimson  ;  Brilliant,  splendid 
scarlet  ;  ami  Lovegold,  scarlet  tinted  with 
yellow.  These  are  the  newest  additions,  and 
show  a  steady  advance.  We  have  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  salmon  tints,  the  scarlets  are 
becoming  brighter,  the  crimsons  richer,  and  the 
whites  purer  by  careful  hybridisation,  and  it  is 
alone  by  this  that  we  have  made  such  strides. 
Of  the  older  kinds,  such  as  Hyacinth,  scarlet ; 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  salmon,  white  eye ; 
Norah,  blush ;  Lady  Frances  Russell,  pink ; 
Edith  Miller,  lilac;  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  splendid 
scarlet ;  and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  clear 
salmon,  are  worth  retaining,  but  older  kinds  do 
not  generally  stand  much  chance  of  remaining 
long  in  the  catalogues  with  the  new  and  better 
kinds  that  are  fast  appearing. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  tuberou.s  Begonia,  there 
has  not  yet  been  the  marked  progress  with  the 
double  as  wi(;h  the  single  varieties.     But  the 
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Swanley  Double  White  is  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion. It  is  very  free,  the  truss  of  good  size,  and 
the  flowers  are  not  only  of  the  purest  white,  but 
quite  double,  and  on  this  account  useful  in  the 
highest  degree  for  wreaths.  Mme.  Leon  Dalloy 
is  a  variety  of  value  for  the  lovely  blush  tint  of 
its  flowers.  Here  we  may  remark  that,  as  in  the 
single  varieties  so  in  the  double,  there  is  an  in- 
finite variety  of  colours,  but  the  most  decided 
tints  are  the  best,  not  the  mixtures  that  often 
produce  weak  results  in  the  greenhouse.  We 
want  a  blue  and  a  pure  yellow-flowered  variety, 
but  these  are  as  far  removed  at  present  as  the 
blue  Rose,  though  nothing  seems  impossible  to 
the  ardent  hybridist. 

There  are  other  sections  that  have  each  their 
good  points.  The  decorative  class  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  Mr.  Cannell  has  a  batch  of  the  pure 
white-flowered  Venus,  a  variety  that  blooms  just 
when  we  require  white  flowers  ;  there  are  also 
others  of  this  interesting  section  quite  as  beauti- 
ful. It  is  this  class  to  which  attention  is  now 
given.  The  flower-loving  public  has  tired  of 
the  huge  show  kinds,  and  discerned  greater 
beauty  in  the  freer  and  more  graceful  style  of 
the  decorative  Pelargoniums.  There  is  another 
section,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  that  ofiers  great 
advantages,  and  that  is  the  dwarf  double  Pelar- 
goniums, of  which  Mr.  Cannell  has  several 
seedlings  that  have  a  dwarf  habit  and  free  dis- 
play of  flowers.  Lady  Emily  Peel,  lilac-pink, 
and  Dr.  Butler,  salmon,  are  two  useful  addi- 
tions. Another  kind  of  the  West  Brighton  Gem 
character,  and  named  Snowdrop,  has  double 
flowers  of  the  purest  white  and  the  same  bushy 
habit  as  West  Brighton  Gem,  and  the  leafage  is 
slightly  variegated.  From  these  few  notes  it  can 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  sameness  nor  monotony 
in  the  zonal  Pelargoniums.  If  the  gardener  or 
amateur  does  not  like  one  section,  he  can  grow 
another.  A  glance  at  Mr.  Cannell's  houses 
show  what  brilliant  efiects  can  be  made  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  with  these  plants.  They 
are  in  42-inch  and  G-inch  pots,  remarkably 
robust,  and  grown  in  houses  that  admit  of 
every  ray  of  sunshine.  Considering  how  easily 
the  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  grown,  their  adapta- 
bility for  a  winter  display,  and  the  small  atten- 
tion they  need,  it  is  rather  strange  that  amateurs 
do  not  cultivate  them  more  largely  than  is  at 
present  the  case.  They  do  not  require  the 
strong  heat  often  supposed  necessary,  and  to 
those  who  wish  for  plenty  of  cut  blooms,  few 
plants  yield  such  an  abundant  supply. 


Cinerarias  dying  oflf.— I  have  got  a  disease 
spreading  among  my  Cinerarias,  and  I  wish  to  know 
if  you  could  inform  me  what  it  is  and  a  remedy 
for  the  same.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  Plants  that  to-day  look  well  and  in  good 
health,  to-morrow  I  find  flagging,  as  if  through  want 
o£  water.  Daring  the  night  they  revive  again,  only 
to  go  down  during  the  day.  In  this  way  they  go 
on  for  about  a  week  till  they  fail  to  come  up  at  all 
in  the  evening.  They  are  standing  in  an  ordinary 
frame  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes.  Until  a  fortnight 
ago  they  were  facing  the  north,  but  since  then  I 
have  turned  the  frame  to  the  south  and  shaded 
them  with  thin  tiffany  during  the  day.  This  is  my 
first  season  in  these  gardens,  but  my  assistant,  who 
has  been  here  over  four  years,  says  that  the  Cinerarias 
have  always  suffered  in  the  same  way.  I  may  add 
that  the  plants  have  never  been  watered  with 
manure  water,  but  I  used  a  little  Clay's  fertiliser 
with  the  potting  soil. — C.  S. 

*,*  When  specimen  plants  die  off  in  October,  as 
in  this  case,  it  is  owing  to  something  being  wrong 
with  the  roots.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  plants 
have  not  been  watered  with  manure  water,  but 
artificial  manure  was  mixed  up  in  the  potting  soil. 
Taking  the  plant  you  sent  as  a  guide,  I  would  say 
it  was  injured  by  having  too  much  water  applied  to 
the  roots  before  they  had  thoroughly  permeated  the 


potting  soil,  while  a  rich  compost  would  aggravate 
the  evil.  The  plants  being  placed  in  a  position 
hemmed  in  by  trees  would  not  be  of  such  a  vigor- 
ous constitution  as  if  they  were  grown  in  the  open  ; 
that  again  would  also  tell  against  them.  Still,  I 
believe  they  would  not  die  off  if  the  compost  is  not 
too  rich,  say  four  parts  loam,  one  leaf-mould,  one 
well  decayed  manure,  and  some  sharp  sand,  with  a 
little  broken  charcoal  added  to  it.  When  the 
plants  are  potted  let  them  be  moderately  moist  at 
the  roots,  and  the  potting  soil  should  also  be  in  a 
fairly  moist  condition,  and  after  potting  no  water 
should  be  given  for  a  week,  unless  the  plants 
should  show  signs  of  distress.  When  water  is 
applied,  let  it  be  rain  water,  and  enough  be 
given  to  moisten  all  the  soil;  subsequent  water- 
ings should  be  applied  with  caution  until  the 
roots  have  thoroughly  penetrated  the  new  soU.  The 
frost  early  in  October  injured  our  Cinerarias  in 
frames,  although  protected  with  mate.  They  were 
at  once  removed  into  a  heated  house  where  they 
have  quite  recovered.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
Cinerarias  are  more  easily  injured  at  the  roots  by 
manure  water  than  many  other  soft-wooded  green- 
house plants.  When  I  was  an  apprentice  in  a  large 
garden  in  Scotland  I  saw  a  fine  lot  of  plants  in  pre- 
paration for  an  exhibition  totally  ruined  by  being 
watered  with  diluted  sheep  manure  made  too 
strong.  Quite  recently  we  had  plants  which  suf- 
fered from  soot  water.  In  any  case  when  plants 
show  signals  of  distress  by  drooping  their  leaves, 
the  man  in  charge  of  them  ought  to  have  a  better 
notion  of  what  is  the  reason  than  anyone  else.  I 
find  that  too  much  shade  is  an  evil,  whether  from 
surrounding  trees  or  scrim  canvas  stretched  over 
the  glass.  Let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  air  from 
the  first,  and  sunshine,  unless  in  very  hot  weather, 
does  good,  not  harm.  Shaded  plants  produce  large 
leaves  of  thin  texture,  while  plants  freely  aired  and 
exposed  to  some  sunlight  have  smaller  leaves  of 
good  texture  and  quite  brittle  when  touched. — 
J.  Douglas. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove— Gardenias. — Where  strong  pieces  of  the 
current  season's  growth  that  have  each  formed 
several  shoots  set  with  flower-buds  were  put  in  as 
cuttings  in  the  way  advised  early  in  autumn,  they 
will  now  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  They 
should  be  stood  as  near  to  the  glass  as  they  can  be 
got,  for  on  this  much  depends  the  flowers  opening 
at  the  time  when  they  are  wanted,  about  the  begin- 
ing  oE  the  new  year.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  shelf 
over  the  path  in  a  stove  where  enough  heat  is  kept 
up,  it  is  just  the  place  for  them.  If  the  small  pots 
in  which  the  plants  were  struck  seem  to  be  too 
small,  a  size  larger  may  be  given,  but  the  object  is 
to  get  the  buds  that  are  already  formed  to  come  on 
rather  than  to  encourage  more  growth.  See  "that 
the  roots  are  kept  fairly  moist,  as  if  the  soil  is 
allowed  to  get  very  dry,  the  chances  are  that  it  wiU 
cause  the  buds  to  fall  off.  Where  larger  examples 
are  wanted  to  flower  at  the  time  named,  means 
should  be  taken  to  place  them  near  the  glass,  with- 
out which,  however  strong  the  plants  may  be  and 
well  prepared  for  blooming,  the  opening  of  the 
flowers  during  the  depth  of  winter  is  uncertain. 
Avoid  syringing  overhead,  as  if  the  water  remains 
long  about  the  buds,  it  is  liable  to  cause  them  to 
drop.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  but  this  must 
not  be  overdone  or  a  similar  failure  will  follow. 
Gardenias  will  bear  a  lower  temperature  in  winter 
without  injury  than  most  stove  plants ;  consequently, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  portion  of  the  stock 
that  is  wanted  to  flower  towards  spring  so  warm 
as  those  plants  intended  to  bloom  in  mid-winter. 
Where  the  plants  are  of  necessity  wintered  in  colder 
quarters  than  desirable,  say  55",  no  more  water 
should  be  given  than  necessary  to  prevent  the  soU 
getting  dry. 

Amaryllis. — The  time  the  growth  of  these 
plants  is  completed  depends  on  their  having  flowered 
early  or  late.  Where  they  bloomed  early  in  spring 
and  were  pushed  on  in  heat  afterwards,  the  growth 
will  have  been  finished  some  time,  and  the  foliage 
will  now  be  ripened  off.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
comparatively  dry,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 


carrying  the  drying  process  as  far  as  used  to  be  con- 
sidered requisite,  especially  in  the  case  of  bulbs  that 
have  not  yet  attained  their  full  size. 

COLBlJS. — These  plants  are  so  easily  and  quickly 
grown  to  a  useful  decorative  size,  that,  except  of  any 
variety  that  happens  to  be  scarce,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  keep  large  specimens  through  the  winter, 
as  cuttings  struck  in  autumn  will  get  large  enough 
for  any  purpose  before  the  return  of  summer.  If 
snfiicient  young  stock  has  not  been  propagated,  cut- 
tings may  yet  be  put  in.  With  a  moderate  stove 
temperature  they  will  root  in  about  a  fortnight. 
They  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  as  if  they  do 
not  get  plenty  of  light  the  growth  that  is  made 
during  winter  wiU  be  soft  and  weakly.  Cuttings 
that  were  struck  early  in  autumn  will  be  large 
enough  to  move  into  5-inch  or  li-inch  pots. 

Drac^nas. — Plants  of  any  variety  of  Dracfena 
that  require  to  be  grown  in  heat,  and  have  been 
stood  in  conservatories  and  other  places  during  the 
summer  where  there  is  not  suflicient  warmth  to 
keep  them  in  health,  should  at  once  be  moved  to 
where  they  will  have  a  stove  temperature,  as  they 
will  soon  begin  to  lose  their  leaves.  Plants  that 
have  been  kept  too  cold  must  be  carefully  watered 
until  growth  commences  again. 

Oranges. — Large  specimens  of  Oranges  that  are 
now  carrying  a  crop  should,  if  the  object  is  to  have 
the  fruit  in  the  best  condition,  be  kept  during  the 
winter  in  a  warm  house.  The  fruit,  under  the  cool 
treatment  Orangesoftenreceive,  is  too  long  in  ripening 
to  be  of  good  quality,  in  addition  to  which  the  trees 
frequently  become  unhealthy  when  kept  too  cool. 
Large  examples  that  have  got  into  a  weak  state,  and 
with  a  view  to  bring  them  round  have  been  kept 
through  the  summer  in  heat,  should  have  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  treatment.  This,  provided  the  soil 
is  good  and  the  drainage  efficient,  will  do  more  to 
set  them  right  than  anything  that  can  be  done  for 
them. 

Gkbenhouse.— Azaleas.— Where  Azaleas  are 
required  to  be  in  bloom  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
plants  should  be  put  in  heat  now.  To  have  them 
in  at  the  time  named  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  hav- 
ing their  growth  made  early  in  the  summer,  and 
by  having  been  kept  in  heat  long  enough  to  admit 
of  the  buds  getting  large  and  plump.  Without 
this  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  bloom  them  so  early, 
as  however  much  heat  they  are  subjected  to  it  will 
not  bring  them  into  flower.  Another  matter  of 
importance  is  that  the  plants  to  be  now  forced 
should  have  been  bloomed  early  last  year,  or  still 
better  if  they  have  been  for  several  years  brought 
in  soon,  as  in  this  way  they  get  used  to  flowering 
early,  and  come  on  readily  with  comparatively  httle 
forcing.  Do  not  subject  the  plants  to  a  high  tem- 
perature. Another  important  matter  is  to  have  them 
during  the  time  they  are  being  brought  into  flower  in 
a  house  or  pit  that  admits  as  much  light  as  can  be 
had,  and  that  they  are  stood  well  up  to  the  glass 
Syringe  overhead  once  a  day,  but  not  more  than 
this,  as  too  much  moisture  causes  the  flowers  to  be 
soft.  For  early  blooming  the  two  common  sorts. 
Fielder's  White  and  the  old  white,  are  the  best 
The  less  formal  shape  of  the  flowers  of  these  varie- 
ties, combined  with  the  length  of  wood  which  their 
freedom  of  growth  admits  of  being  cut  with  the 
flowers,  adapts  them  better  for  use  in  any  combina- 
tion of  cut  blooms  than  the  newer  sorts. 

Mignonette. — The  plants  that  have  been  raited 
from  seed  sown  during  the  early  part  of  autumn  for 
flowering  early  in  spring,  and  that  have  up  to  this 
time  been  kept  in  cold  frames,  must  now  be  housed. 
They  should  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  houEe 
or  pit  where  a  temperature  of  i5°  or  50°  can  be 
maintained.  With  this  amount  ^of  heat  they  will 
go  on  growing.  They  should  be  stood  close  to  the 
glass,  as  without  this  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent 
them  being  more  or  less  drawn.  When  Mignonette 
is  well  grown  the  plants  when  in  bloom  are  as  com- 
pact and  sturdy  as  if  they  were  in  the  open  ground. 
If  the  tops,  as  already  advised,  have  been  pinched 
out  they  will  have  made  three  or  four  shoots  each. 
These,  as  soon  as  long  enough,  chould  be  tied  well 
out,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  compact  specimens. 
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Mignonette  is  a  spare-rooting  subject,  bat  under  pot 
cnltnre  it  does  not  like  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
pots  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown,  as  if  this  occurs 
the  growth  gets  stunted,  a  condition  from  which  no 
subsequent  treatment  will  get  the  plants  to  move 
freely.  This  being  the  case,  they  should  be  shifted 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  sufficient  roots  to  hold  the  balls 
together  in  the  operation.  Where  it  is  grown  as 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  known  as 
Tree  Mignonette,  the  plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
much  earlier,  and  either  trained  standard  fashion 
or  in  the  shape  of  branching  pyramids,  under  libe- 
ral treatment,  wiU  now  occupy  8-inch  or  10-inch 
pots.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  light,  airy  house  or 
pit,  and  will  do  with  a  little  less  warmth  than  is 
necessary  for  the  later-sown  examples.  Manure 
water  should  now  be  given  frequently,  as  without 
assistance  in  this  way  the  foliage  is  apt  to  become 
yellow  and  sickly,  a  state  that  spoils  the  appearance 
of  the  plants,  in  addition  to  which,  when  not  well 
supported,  the  flowers  come  weak. 

Palms. — One  of  the  advantages  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  several  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  of  Palms  is  that  they  will  bear  a  lower  tem- 
perature in  the  summer  and  autumn  than  might  be 
supposed  from  the  heat  they  are  subject  to  in  their 
native  countries.  Cocos  Weddelliana,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  species  in  cultivation,  is  an  evidence 
of  this,  for  not  only  wiU  it  bear  being  kept  in  a  cool 
house  in  summer,  but  it  will  also  do  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  45°  to  50°  in  winter.  Lower  than 
this  it  is  not  safe.  Another  beautiful  genus,  the 
Geonomas,  will  bear  cool  quarters  in  summer,  but 
will  not  do  with  so  low  a  temperature  in  the  winter 
as  the  Cocos.  Where  there  is  a  conservatory  or 
roomy  cool  house  that  has  to  be  kept  partly  fur- 
nished with  fine-leaved  plants,  some  of  the  cool 
species  of  Palm  should  always  find  a  place.  Amongst 
the  most  desirable  kinds  are  the  Kentias,  including 
K.  Belmoreana,  K.  Fosteriana,  K.  Canterburyana, 
and  K.  australis,  all  of  which  are  so  much  alike 
that  for  ordinary  purposes  one  is  as  good  as  another, 
the  principal  difference  being  in  the  length  the 
leaves  attain.  For  general  use  K.  Belmoreana  is  as 
good  as  any.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
is  quite  sufficient  for  any  of  the  Kentias  named, 
except  in  the  case  of  small  examples  that  have  to 
be  grown  on  without  delay.  The  Kentias  are  much 
better  plants  than  Seaforthia  elegans,  which  they  a 
good  deal  resemble,  but  they  will  bear  much  more 
moving  about  when  used  for  the  decoration  of  halls 
and  rooms,  as  their  leaves  are  not  so  liable  to  be  in- 
jured and  they  do  not  turn  the  objectionable  yellow 
colour  that  the  Seaforthia  does  when  kept  cool. 
Corypha  australis  is  another  useful  Palm  that  will 
stand  much  hard  usage.  Chamasrops  Fortunei  and 
C.  humilis  are  both  useful  cool  house  plants.  The 
former,  if  not  given  too  much  pot  room,  can  be  kept 
for  a  long  time  within  moderate  bounds.  Where  a 
Blender,  small-growing  Palm  is  required,  Rhapis 
flabelliformis  is  the  best.  T.  B. 
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Echeveria  retusa.— Tliere  are  few  more  useful  plants 
than  this  for  winter.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  have  a 
l*rge  batch  of  it  in  their  nursery  at  Swanley. 

Beg-onia  Carrieri.— This  is  as  useful  as  the  old  B. 
Weltoniensia.  It  is  of  compact  habit,  very  easily  grown,  and 
produces  its  pure  white  ilowers  during  the  winter. 

Agathsea  caelestis  \b  of  use  at  this  season  for  its  lovely 
blue  flowers.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  have  several  plants 
of  It  In  full  blrjoin  but  it  is  not  often  seen.  Cuttings  of  it 
strike  readily  in  spring. 

Calla  sethiopica  ripening:  seed.— I  should  be  ob- 
liged if  you  wouM  tell  ni.j  thr.jui,'!]  the  medium  of  your  paper 
whether  Calla  M-thiopica  seed  ripens  sufficiently  well  in  this 
country  to  gennlnato,  and  whether  it  would  be  likely  to 
produce  anything  different  from  the  parent  form.— J.  R. 

Autumn-flowering  Amaryllis.— There  is  a 
possibility  of  obtaining  an  autumn-flowering  race 
of  Amaryllis,  and  the  variety  Autumn  Beauty, 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Chelsea,  re- 
csntly  gives  hopes  for  the  future  in  this  class  of 
bulbs.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  A.  reti- 
culata and  a  variety  of  the  A.  Leopoldi  type,  and 
has  been  rai.sed  about  five  years.  It  is  dwarf  ex- 
ceedingly free-flowering,  and  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  A.  reticulata,  being  far  more  robust, 


blooming  more  freely,  and  with  larger  flowers.  The 
well-shaped  bloom  is  of  a  rosy  tint,  and  a  few  plants 
in  fuU  beauty  at  this  season  are  a  change  from 
Chrysanthemums,  Bouvardias,  &o. 

Lapageria  rosea  and  L.  alba. — These  plants 
are  now  flowering  profusely  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
garden  at  Burford  Lodge,  the  whole  roof  being 
covered  with  the  exquisite  white  and  rose-coloured 
bells,  and  contrasting  well  with  the  many  other 
plants,  consisting  of  tuberous  Begonias,  many  kinds 
of  Salvia,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  displays  of 
the  old,  but  truly  beautiful  Tritonia  aurea.  At 
Mr.  Laing's  nursery  at  Forest  Hill  the  Lapagerias 
are  superb  just  now.  On  one  plant  I  saw  some 
seventy  flowers  on  4  feet  of  stem ;  this,  I  think,  is 
the  densest  raceme  I  have  ever  seen.  These  Chilian 
climbers  certainly  deserve  the  greatest  attention, 
their  requirements  being  so  simple  and  the  returns 
so  great  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  universally 
admired.— W.  H.  G. 

Bouvardia  President  Cleveland. — Can  any 
reader  of  The  Gabdbn  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  Bouvardia,  which  is  certainly,  by  far, 
the  finest  of  all  the  bright-flowered  class  ?  It  is,  I 
believe,  as  its  name  suggests,  an  importation  from 
Ameiica,  but  it  certainly  was  not  heralded  by  that 
flourish  of  trumpets  that  one  would  expect  in  the 
case  of  such  an  important  acquisition.  It  was,  in- 
deed, but  little  known  till  last  autumn,  when  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  was  directed  towards 
it,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  then  conferred 
upon  this  Bouvardia  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  That  such  a  mark  of  merit  was  worthily 
conferred  is  shown  by  the  increased  numbers  that 
are  now  grown,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
by  another  year  it  will  be  found  in  every  garden 
wherever  Bouvardias  are  cultivated.  President 
Cleveland  is  a  free-growing  variety,  bearing  good- 
sized  trusses  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet  colour.  The  in- 
dividual blooms  are  large,  while  their  beauty  is  stiU 
further  enhanced  by  the  sparkling  coruscations  that 
overspread  the  petals  and  give  to  them  the  appear- 
ance of  being  frosted.  In  the  matter  of  brightness, 
this  Bouvardia  greatly  surpasses  the  older  kinds, 
such  as  Dazzler,  elegans,  Hogarth,  &c. — T. 

Aplielandra  Margaritse.- This  Aphelandra 
seems  to  flower  with  more  freedom  about  the  month 
of  October  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and 
it  forms  just  now  a  bright  and  effective  object  in 
the  stove  here,  for,  like  most  of  its  class,  the  blooms 
are  very  richly  coloured.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
robust  of  all  the  Aphelandras,  and  is  especially 
liable  to  lose  its  bottom  foliage.  The  leaves  of  this 
kind  are  broadly  lanceolate  and  of  a  deep  olive- 
green  on  the  upper  surface  and  purplish  beneath, 
while  the  principal  veins  are  marked  with  a  silvery 
stripe,  which  stands  out  very  conspicuously  against 
the  ground  colour  of  the  leaf.  The  upper  surface 
is  thickly  studded  with  hairs,  but  on  the  lower  side 
they  only  mark  the  course  of  the  principal  veins. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a  spioate  cluster, 
are  of  a  bright  orange-vermilion  colour,  and,  like 
most  of  their  class,  small  plants  but  a  few  inches 
high  will  bloom  freely.  AU  the  Aphelandras  strike 
root  easily  from  cuttings,  and  besides  this  some  of 
them  often  ripen  seed,  from  whence  young  plants 
can  be  readily  raised. — T. 

Rivina  humUis.— In  The  Gabdbn,  October  27 
(p.  399),  "A."  speaks  very  highly  of  the  above 
named  plant  as  an  ornamental  one  when  grown  in 
pots,  and  which,  from  experience,  I  fully  agree  with. 
I  now  ask  him  and  others  if  they  have  ever  grown 
this  planted  out.  If  not,  and  they  would  like  to 
see  the  beauty  of  the  plant  brought  out  to  its 
fullest  extent,  I  would  advise  them  to  do  so  if  they 
can  secure  a  suitable  place  for  it,  either  against 
the  back  wall  of  a  stove-house  or  for  clothing  the 
pillars  of  such  houses  or  those  of  a  conservatory 
where  It  can  be  kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature. 
In  such  positions,  when  a  generous  treatment  is 
followed  out,  I  have  seen  the  plants  several  feet  in 
height,  and  their  beauty  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  pot-grown  plants.  I  have  tried  the  plant  in 
several  different  mixtures  of  soil,  but  find  none  to 
suit  better  than  good  peat  and  turfy  loam  in  equal 
proportions  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  sand  added 
to  keep  the  soil  open.  The  plant  should  be  provided 


with  good  drainage,  as  it  enjoys  plentiful  supplies 
of  water  when  growing.  If  the  soil  is  1  foot  in 
depth  after  being  pressed  down,  it  will  be  sufficient, 
but  as  its  roots  are  mostly  confined  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  stem  and  are  very  numerous,  yet 
none  of  them  large,  top-dressings  of  the  same  sort 
of  soil  should  be  given  every  spring.  I  have  grown 
the  plant  8  feet  in  height,  and  when  in  good  health 
there  are  hundreds  of  racemes  of  red  berries  as  well 
as  green  ones,  which,  with  the  flowers,  thongh 
insignificant,  mix  agreeably  with  the  others,  and 
make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ornamental 
plants  grown.  The  plants  will  sometimes  need  a 
little  pruning.  This  consists  of  thinning  out  the 
shoots  when  they  become  too  crowded.  A  more 
useful  plant  for  Christmas  decoration  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find ;  the  only  fault  is  that  its  berries 
easily  faU  off.— T.  R.  F. 
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TYD^AS.* 
With  the  exception  of  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes, 
the  many  beautiful  genera  of  the  Gesnera  Order 
find  little  favour  in  English  horticulture.  To 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  rich  colours  and  great 
variety  of  these  plants,  one  must  pay  a  visit  to 
some  of  the  Continental  nurseries  where  they 
are  made  a  speciality.  First  amongst  these  is 
the  nursery  of  Mens.  L.  Van  Houtte,  Ghent. 
Here,  from  July  to  October,  the  display  of 
Gesneriads  of  all  kinds  is  wonderfully  good. 
Achimenes,  Dicyrtas,  Eucodonias,  Gesneras, 
Gloxinias,  Naegelias,  Plectopomas,  Scheerias,  and 
Tydaeas,  as  well  as  numerous  others,  are  abun- 
dantly represented  in  almost  every  shade  of 
colour.  This  nursery  has  been  famous  many 
years  for  good  work  done  amongst  Gssaeriads. 
By  cross-breeding  and  selection  very  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  all  the  genera 
above  named,  and  moat  conspicuously  so  in  the 
genus  Tydsea.  Next  to  Gloxinia,  which  must 
always  be  placed  first  among  the  Gesneriads  as 
garden  plants,  the  Tydseas  are  of  the  greatest 
value  as  flowering  plants.  They  are  very  easily  • 
grown,  increase  rapidly,  and  produce  large  and 
bright-coloured  flowers  in  abundance  for  at  least 
three  months  in  the  year  ;  indeed,  some  of  the 
kinds  will  flower  almost  all  the  year  round  if 
properly  managed. 

What  is  a  Tydasa  ?  Botanists  say  it  is  an 
laoloma,  as  also  are  some  of  the  Gesneras  so 
called  and  Achimenes,  as  well  as  other  less 
well-known  genera.  Of  all  garden  plants  none 
show  such  muddle  and  confusion  of  names  as 
the  Gesneriads.  Gloxinias  are  not  Gloxinias, 
but  Sinningias ;  Plectopomas  are  Gloxinias ; 
Scheerias,  Dolichodeiras,  &o,,  are  all  Achimenes, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  botanists.  We  are 
only  concerned  just  now  in  finding  out  what  are 
Tydteas  as  known  to  horticulturists.  Most  of 
ua  know  an  Achimenes  when  in  flower  by  the 
narrowness  of  its  tube  and  its  usually  broad, 
flattened.  Pansy-like  limb.  True  Gesneras 
have  a  large,  often  woody  tuber ;  leaves 
usually  in  whorls  and  an  erect  panicle  of 
flowers.  Tydseas,  or,  if  the  reader  prefers, 
Isolomas,  have  numeroua  scaly  rhizomes,  sug- 
gestive of  caterpillars,  erect  leafy  stems,  and 
axillary,  rarely  terminal,  racemes  of  flowers. 
They  are  not  unlike  some  Achimenes  in  habit, 
but  the  flowera  are  different.  What  may  be 
called  a  good  Tydica  has  numerous  upright 
stems  2  feet  high,  with  good  foliage  clothing 
the  whole  of  the  stem,  and  many  axillary  ra- 
cemes of  brilliantly  coloured  flowera  crowding 


^  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  by 
John  Allen,  July  6,  1888.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Bevereyns. 
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about  the  upper  part  of  the  sterna.  Such  a 
plant  is  that  shown  in  the  plate.  Mme.  Heine 
h  a  hybrid  or  seedling  of  French  origin,  which 
was  made  known  in  England  by  Mr.  W.  Bull, 
who  distributed  it  in  1875.  It  has  been  at  Kew 
at  least  ten  years,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  beaten 
by  any  newer  kind  grown  there.  If  it  is  not  of 
much  value  for  cut  flower  purposes  (why  is  this 
almost  always  set  down  as  the  quality  most  de- 
sired in  a  flower  ?),  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
when  let  alone.  Each  flower  remains  on  the 
plant  at  least  a  week,  and  a  strong  stem  wUl  go 
on  pushing  out  fresh  racemes  for  a  long  time. 
Whilst  the  old  stems  are  exhausting  themselves 
in  producing  blossom  there  are  young  ones 
springing  up  from  the  pot,  so  that  when  the 
former  have  run  their  course  they  may  be  cut 
away,  and  the  young  stems  will  be  up  and 
flowering  in  a  month  or  two.  This  Tydsea  is 
only  one  among  dozens  of  equally  attractive 
kinds.  Altogether  there  are  about  s'xty  species 
known,  but  the  majority  of  these  have  never 
been  in  cultivation.  The  oldest  amongst  those 
introduced  and  which  most  likely  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  numerous  seedling  forms  known 
in  gardens,  are  the  following  : — 

T.  DIGITALIFLOKA.— This  has  stout,  erect,  hairy 
stems,  large  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  erect  axillary 
racemes  from  the  top  of  the  stems.  The  flowers 
are  li  inches  long,  1  inch  across,  the  tabe  white, 
with  a  large  blotch  of  crimson,  the  limb  emerald 
green  with  numerous  dark  spots,  and  the  throat 
white  with  red  spots.    New  Grenada. 


are  easily  manipulated.  But  no  one  in  England 
appears  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  them. 
However,  the  work  has  been  well  done  by 
VaUerand,  Duval,  and  L.  Van  Houtte,  and  any- 
one desirous  of  growing  a  collection  of  Tydreas 
can  obtain  them  from  the  nurserymen  in  winter 
at  about  IOj.  for  a  dozen  good  named  sorts. 
Here  are  a  few  of  well-known  excellence :  Mme. 
Heine  ;  Belzebuth,  flowers  2  inches  across, 
crimson  spotted  with  black-purple  ;  Robert  le 
Dlable,  flowers  very  large,  deep  crimson  with 
black  veins  and  spots ;  Sape,  flowers  well  formed, 
bright  Vermillion  with  crimson  dots,  yellow  in 
the  throat;  Le  Vesuve,  flowers  dark  yellow 
with  a  network  of  fiery  red  ;  Alba  kermesina, 
flowers  white  and  rose,  with  crimson  stripes  ; 
Jupiter,  tube  coral-red,  limb  pale  yellow  with 
crimson  dots  ;  Xenophon,  large  flowers,  tube 
bright  red,  limb  salmon- red  with  a  purple  net- 
work. These  are  not  the  newest,  but  they  are 
really  beautiful  plants. 

Cultivation. — If  the  rhizomes  are  procured 
in  February  they  should  at  onca  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  to  one-third  of  the  former 
Six  rhizomes  in  an  8-inch  pot,  or  two  in  a  4-inch 
pot,  win  be  quite  thick  enough.  The  treatment 
should  then  be  exactly  the  same  as  for  Gloxinias. 
Cuttings  strike  freely  and  soon  grow  into  flower- 
ing plants.  If  seeds  are  preferred  they  should 
be  sown  in  February  and  the  rhizomes  treated  as 
if  they  were  Gloxinias.  By  potting  up  and  start- 
ing some  of  the  rhizomes  at  intervals  of  about 
a  month,  a  succession  of  plants  in  flower  may  be 
had  for  six  months  in  the  year.  Certainly  Mme. 
Heine  was  flowering  at  Kew  all  this  summer 
and  it  commenced  soon  after  Christmas.  When 
at  rest  the  rhizomes  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  soil  and  kept  in  a  little  dry  fibre  in  pans  or 
boxes  till  potting  time.  W. 


Tydaea  reticulata,  showing  habit  of  plant. 

T.  picTA,  a  gorgeously  coloured  species  from 
Colombia,  has  large  heart-shaped  green  leaves,  the 
flowers  large,  crimson  on  the  upper  part  of  tube, 
yellow  beneath,  whilst  the  limb  is  scarlet  spotted 
with  crimson. 

T.  MOLLIS,  a  velvety-leaved  species,  with  stems 
I5  feet  high.  Its  flowers  are  crowded  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  stems,  which  are  hairy ;  the 
tube  funnel-shaped  and  deep  red ;  the  limb  bright 
orange,  thickly  spotted  with  red.  This  is  the  old 
Gesnera  mollis,  a  figure  of  which  is  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  3815. 

T.  Obtgiesi  has  large  ovate  leaves,  stout  stems 
clothed  with  fiery-red  hairs  and  numerous  axillary 
racemes  of  large  orange-scarlet  flowers,  thickly 
spotted  with  crimson  on  the  lobes  or  limb,  and 
bright  yellow  in  the  throat. 

T.  PAKDINA  is  very  remarkable  in  the  colour  of 
its  flowers ;  they  are  small,  scarlet,  yellow  in  the 
throat,  and  the  lower  lobes,  marked  with  oblong 
spots,  are  green  with  a  white  edge.  The  stems 
are  reddish  brown,  and  the  leaves  fleshy,  smooth, 
and  green. 

The  above  five  species  played  an  important 
part  in  the  production  of  the  many  garden  kinds 
which  were  raised  by  L.  Van  Houtte  and  others. 
Cross-breeding  and  raising  new  kinds  is  very 
simple  work,  so  far  as  these  plants  are  con- 
cerned.   They  ripen  seeds  freely  and  the  flowers 
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LEAVES  FOR  MUSHROOM  BEDS. 
Many  more  Mushroom  beds  would  annually  be 
made  but  for  the  scarcity  of  what  is  generally 
considered  the  most  suitable,  I  might  say  indis- 
pensable, material,  viz  ,  fresh,  or  nearly  fresh, 
horse  droppings.  Where  only  one  or  two  horses 
are  kept,  it  is  not  possible  to  procure  sufticient 
of  ithe  orthodox  material  to  form  a  good  sized 
bed  in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks,  and  the 
chances  are  the  mixture  of  quite  fresh  with  very 
stale  and  maybe  previously  over-heated  manure 
will  not  answer  at  all  well.  A  Mushroom  bed 
ought  not  to  heat  violently  after  it  is  formed  ;  but 
if  raw  manure  is  added  to  much  that  is  nearly 
exhausted  and  at  once  used,  this  is  most  likely 
to  happen,  to  be  followed  probably  by  an  equally 
sudden  loss  of  all  warmth.  To  be  profitable, 
a  bed  must  be  formed  with  material  that  has 
been  well  prepared  or  sweetened  by  short  spells 
of  fermentation,  and  yet  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  gentle  heat  for  not  less  than  three  months. 
Various  substitutes  for  the  droppings  have  been 
tried  with  varying  success,  but  none  that  I  have 
experimented  with  or  seen  tried  have  answered 
so  well  as  a  combination  of  leaves  and  manure. 
Last  November  we  collected  a  rather  large  heap 
of  manure  that  had  been  mixed  for  some  time 
with  straw  litter  just  as  it  was  wheeled  out 
from  the  stables.  This  had  heated  strongly, 
and  when  the  droppings  were  shaken  out,  thrown 
together  in  a  heap,  and  watered,  very  little 
warmth  was  generated.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
this  material  would  answer  well  for  surfacing 
over  a  bed  formed  with  well- prepared,  slow-de- 
caying Oak  and  Beech  leaves.  This  was  done, 
and  the  bed  duly  spawned  and  soiled,  the  ulti- 
mate result  being  a  heavy  and  fairly  continuous 


supply  of  Mushrooms  throughout  the  winter  and 
again  in  the  spring.     What,  however,  is  more 
remarkable    is    the    fact     that   we    have    this 
autumn  again  pulled  several  good  dishes  of  Mush- 
rooms from  the  leaves  that  were  left  after  the 
manure  was  removed  in  the  summer.     At  the 
present  time  the  only  partially  decayed  bed  of 
leaves  is  overrun  with  the  spawn,  and   Mush- 
rooms are  beingproduced  equal  in  size,  substance, 
or  quality  to  any  I  have  yet  seen.     Mushrooms 
also  sprang  up  in  various  positions  where  the 
manure  had  been  used.    Some  of  the  leaves  will 
be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  spawn  when  a 
new  bed   of  leaves   and   manure   is  ready  for 
spawning,   and   I   am    confident    will     answer 
equally  as  well.     Although  of  a  less  rank  heat- 
ing nature  than  stable  manure,  leaves  yet  require 
a  certain  amount  of  preparation  before  being 
made  into  a  Mushroom  bed.     This  season  they 
have  fallen  rather  suddenly,    and    being   in   a 
semi-green  state,  will,    if   used   without  much 
preparation,   heat    fiercely    and    soon    become 
much  too  dry  in  the  centre.     What  is  wanted 
is  a  steady,  sweet  and  lasting  heat,  and  the  less 
steam   given   ofi'  the   better.       We   prefer  the 
more   durable   Oak   leaves,    but   failing    these 
would  use  those  from  Beech  trees,  and  a  mixture 
of  the  two  would  probably  answer  equally  as 
well.    When  first  collected  all  should  be  thrown 
into  a  large  heap  and  covered  with  strawy  litter, 
the  latter    hastening    fermentation,    and    also 
keeping  the  leaves  together.     As  soon  as  the 
centre  of  the  heap  has  become  thoroughly  hot 
it  ought  to  be  turned  inside  out,  covered  as 
before,  and  left  for  a  few  days.     At  least  one 
more  turning  must  be  given,  and  by  the  end  of 
three  weeks  the  mass  should  be  well  sweetened, 
and  yet  be  far  from  exhausted.     The  manure 
that  is  to  face  over  the  beds  ought  also  to  be 
somewhat    similarly    sweetened     as    much    as 
possible,  and  if  wet  and  stale  the  fermentation 
will  also  get  rid  of  much  superfluous  moisture. 
If  there  is  not  sufficient  life  left  in  the  droppings 
to  generate  a  strong  heat,  then  they  must  be 
dried  in  another  way.     Spread  out  thinly  in  an 
open  shed  and  frequently  turned,  they  ought  to 
be  dried  sufiiciently  by  the  time  the  heap  of 
leaves  is  sweetened  and  ready  for  use. 

The  floors  of  Mushroom  houses,  warm  sheds, 
or  outhouses  and  spare  horse  boxes,  and  there 
are  many  not  in  use  now-a-days,  are  all  suit- 
able positions  for  making  Mushroom  beds  of 
leaves  and  manure.  Benches  are  unsuitable,  as 
a  considerable  depth  ia  needed,  and  besides  if 
much  exposed  the  leaves  dry  too  much,  decoin- 
position  ceases,  and  Mushrooms  faU  early  in 
consequence.  If  formed  against  a  back  wall  it 
will  be  necessary  to  strongly  board  up  the  front 
and  sides  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  3  feet.  A 
solid  bed  of  leaves  2  feet  in  depth  should  first 
be  formed,  these  being  well  shaken  out  and 
mixed  as  the  work  of  filling  in  and  trampling 
goes  on.  From  0  inches  to  8  inches  of  the 
horse  droppings  should  be  spread  over  the  leaves 
and  also  firmly  trampled  or  beaten  down,  and 
the  whole  left  to  get  uniformly  hot.  The  leaves, 
thanks  to  the  heavy  trampling  given,  will  rarely 
get  excessively  hot,  but  the  spawning  ought  not 
to  be  too  hastily  carried  out,  or  it  might  end  in 
failure.  Wait  till  the  trial  stakes  or  plunging 
thermometer  show  that  the  heat  will  not  exceed 
or  has  declined  to  about  80°,  and  then  spawn 
the  bed.  Insert  good- sized  lumps  of  fresh 
spawn  about  8  inches  apart  each  way,  and  only 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  manure,  making 
all  firm  again  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  If  the 
bed  is  formed  in  a  rather  exposed  position, 
cover  over  the  surface  at  once  with  dry  and 
soft  strawy  litter,  otherwise  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this  till  the  soiling  has  been  done.  Should 
the  heat  of  the  bed  keep  up  well,  delay  soiling 
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for  about  a  week,  but  if  it  declines  rapidly 
it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  course  o!  three  or 
four  daj's.  The  fibreless  or  loose  portion  of 
turfy  loam  collected  for  potting  purposes 
answers  well  for  casing  over  Mushroom  beds, 
and,  failing  this,  the  sweetest  fine  loam  pro- 
curable may  bs  substituted.  It  is  a  mistake  in 
all  case3  to  be  too  sparing  of  soi),  and  there 
should  be  a  depth  of  2  inches  after  it  has  been 
evenly  spread  over  the  bed  and  well  beaten 
down  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  A  covering  of 
not  less  than  C  inches  of  soft,  dry  litter  should 
then  be  placed  on  the  bed,  and  if  all  goes  well, 
Mushrooms  will  be  plentiful  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  weeks.  Instances  have  also  come 
under  my  notice  where  Oak  leaves  and  horse 
droppings,  each  duly  prepared  and  mixed  to- 
gether in  equal  proportion3,have  answered  well, 
and  this  is  a  good  method  of  increasing  the  size 
and  productiveness  of  a  bed.  In  this  case 
benches  may  be  utilised  for  the  beds,  which 
should  be  formed  fully  1.5  inches  deep  at  the 
front  and  3  inches  deeper  at  the  back. 

Too  much  heat  and  moisture  often  ruin  many 
Mushroom  beds.  That  which  I  have  alluded  to 
as  proving  so  very  productive  here  was  formed 
in  an  unheated,  well-sheltered  house,  and  no 
water,  or  at  any  rate  a  good  soaking,  was 
given  till  this  autumn,  or  nearly  twelve  months 
from  the  time  of  forming  the  beds.  Cold  wDl 
not  injure  the  delicate  Mushroom  spores,  but 
much  moisture  will ;  while  a  forcing  tempera- 
ture of  G0°  and  upwards  soon  exhausts  a  bed. 
Instead  of  giving  much  fire,  well  batten  down 
all  the  doors  and  shut  out  as  much  cold  air  and 
drying  winds  as  possible,  and  if  the  soil  of  the 
beds  is  found  to  be  somewhat  dry,  gently  moisten 
the  litter  with  tepid  water  ;  this,  if  done  in  good 
time,  being  sufficient.  W.  Iggtjlden. 


PROTECTING  BROCCOLI  IN  WINTER. 
Notwithstanding  that  there  is  an  uncertainty 
attending  the  cultivation  of  Broccoli,  and  many 
fail  to  obtain  anything  like  an  adequate  retnrn 
for  their  labour,  the  question  arises.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  them  duricg  winter  ?  Last  week, 
when  visitiDg  a  well-known  place  in  the  mid- 
lands, I  noticed  the  garden  men  busily  engaged  in 
heeling  the  Broccoli.  Now  this,  I  maintain,  is  un- 
necessary labour,  in  spite  of  many  assertions  to  the 
contrary.  I  readily  admit  that  there  are  varieties 
which  are  totally  nrfit  to  withstand  the  rigours  of 
our  winters  without  protection,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  a  few  varieties  that,  when  properly 
grown  will  withstand  an  average  English  winter 
with  impunity.  My  experience  leads  me  to  write 
thus,  for  after  having  seen  Broccoli  grown  in  many 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  secret  of  keeping  it  through  the  winter  lies,  not 
m  the  best  system  of  protection  given,  but  in  its 
culture  from  the  beginning.  This  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again,  and  by  men  of  much  longer 
experience  than  myself,  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this 
we  still  see  and  hear  of  men  failing  to  keep  their 
Broccoli  from  being  killed  by  the  frost,  even  where 
protection  is  given.  Why  is  this  .'  Simply  because 
it  was  of  a  soft,  succulent  growth,  instead  of  a 
sturdy,  dwarf  habit.  No  doubt  on  some  soils  and 
in  some  seasons  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  be 
avoided.  A  rich  soil  renders  the  plants  soft  and 
pithy,  with  the  consequence  that  the  first  severe 
frost  injares  them  severely. 

Another  mistake  in  their  culture  is  that  of  plant- 
ing them  too  thickly.  As  a  rule,  Broccoli  planted 
less  than  2  feet  apart  each  way  smother  each  other 
before  the  autumn  is  over ;  consequently  the  plants 
do  not  have  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Better  by  far 
plant  them  farther  apart,  allowing  say  I!  feet,  or 
even  more,  each  way.  By  adopting  this  plan,  the 
plants  become  much  hardier  and  more  fit  to  with- 
stand the  winter.  Again,  it  is  pretty  well  known 
that  a  more  sturdy  growth,  so  essential  in  Broccoli 
culture,  is  brought  about  by  planting  on  a  firm  soil. 


Although  I  am  no  advocate  of  the  crowbar  system, 
I  must  admit  that  planting  firmly  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  many  people  think.  By  well 
treading  the  soil  around  the  plants  when  planted, 
or  as  soon  as  they  become  established,  I  have  proved 
that  good  Broccoli  may  be  grown  and  samples  that 
wiU  withstand  an  average  winter  with  impunity. 
At  a  place  in  Northumberland — not  the  most 
favourable  county,  by  the  way,  for  Broccoli  culture 
—in  18S7  I  saw  a  batch  of  some  1500  plants,  and 
out  of  these  possibly  not  more  than  ,50  plants  were 
in  any  way  destroyed  by  frost,  which  had  been  very 
severe  during  the  previous  winter.  The  varieties 
which  stood  the  test  best  were  Backhouse's  Winter 
White,  Lauder's  Goshen,  Veitch's  Self-protecting, 
and  Eclipse.  The  ground  on  which  they  grew  was 
moderately  rich,  and  had  been  dug  previous  to 
being  planted.  It  was,  however,  made  very  firm  by 
treading  after  the  plants  were  well  established,  and 
in  this  lies  to  a  great  extent  the  secret  of  Broccoli 
culture.  From  what  I  have  seen,  the  coming  season 
will  be  a  bad  one  in  miny  parts  for  Broccoli  should 
the  winter  prove  severe,  for  soft  succulent  plants 
are  very  conspicuous  in  a  great  number  of  gardens. 
This,  probably,  is  partly  due  to  nearly  a  sunless  sea- 
son, combined  with  the  injudicious  culture  set  forth 
above.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  as  these  it  may  be 
advisable  to  protect ;  but  in  the  face  of  all  that  is 
said  to  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  we  have  some 
grand  hardy  Broccoli  that,  when  judiciously  grown, 
need  no  protection  whatever.  C.  Collins. 
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Early  Seakale. 
Towards  midwinter  a  few  good  dishes  of  well 
blanched  Seakale  are  sure  to  be  appreciated.  It  is 
possible  to  have  it  fairly  good  in  November,  but 
according  to  my  experience  December  is  quite  as 
early  as  most  people  care  to  have  it.  Supposing  a 
good  breadth  of  ground  is  planted  with  Seakale,  a 
portion  of  the  crop  may  well  be  lifted  and  forced, 
the  remainder  being  reserved  for  either  forcing  or 
blanching  where  established.  By  far  the  finest 
produce  can  be  had  from  the  undisturbed  plants, 
but  such  force  very  slowly,  and  require  a  rather 
large  and  unsightly  heap  of  heating  material, 
such  as  leaves  and  manure,  to  bring  them  for- 
ward. Extra  strong  one-year-old  or  good  two- 
year-old  roots  are  the  best  for  lifting  and  forcing 
early.  These  can  be  packed  rather  thickly  in  large 
deep  pots  filled  with  fairly  rich  loamy  soil,  and  set 
a  few  at  a  time  in  a  forcing  or  well-heated  house 
of  some  kind.  In  order  to  thoroughly  blanch  the 
growths  other  large  pots  should  be  inverted  over 
the  crowns,  and  the  crevices  kept  closely  packed 
with  Moss,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light.  It  the  soil 
used  is  at  all  moist  no  water  should  be  given  at 
first,  much  moisture  causing  the  necessarily  much 
damaged  roots  to  decay  quickly,  but  directly  it  gets 
somewhat  dry  give  tepid  water  and  liquid  manure 
freely.  No  time  can  be  fixed  for  commencing 
cutting,  so  much  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
heat  the  roots  are  subjected  to.  A  gentle  bottom- 
heat  of  leaves  or  leaves  and  manure  in  a  heated 
pit  brings  on  Seakale  rapidly,  the  roots  being 
either  placed  in  pots  and  plunged,  or  else  planted 
in  a  deep  bed  of  soil.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  plunge  in  or  place  the  roots  over  a  hot-bed  not 
well  prepared,  hot  steam  soon  proving  fatal.  The 
Seakale  may  either  be  covered  with  leaf  soil  or 
light  mould,  or  the  pits  be  darkened  with  the  aid  of 
mats.  If  cut  cleanly  over,  strong  roots  will  yield  a 
fairly  good  crop  of  shoots,  and  after  this  has  been 
cleared  off  they  are  of  little  further  use,  unless 
saved  for  propagating  purposes. 

Rhubarb. 
This  also  is  the  most  quickly  forced  or  gently 
forwarded  in  forcing  houees  and  pits.  Mushroom 
houses,  cellars,  or  any  warm  position  under  cover. 
Johnston's  St.  Martin's,  Royal  Albert,  and  Linnajus 
are  best  adapted  for  forcing  purposes,  but  the 
Giant  Victoria  and  the  poorly  coloured  older  varie- 
ties also  force  readily,  and  are  certainly  better  than 
none  at  all.  The  oldest  roots,  or  those  that  have 
been  planted  six  years  and  upwards,  are  usually 
lifted  for  early  forcing,  and  after  every  leaf -stalk  is 


drawn  out  of  them,  the  rubbish-heap  is  their  final 
destination.  As  the  clumps  of  this  age  are  very 
clumsy,  they  cannot  be  potted  or  set  anywhere,  and 
the  Mushroom  house  is  the  most  suitable  place  for 
them.  They  may  also  be  forced  under  the  staging 
of  well-heated  houses,  or  on  gentle  hot-beds  in  pits 
or  frames  ;  warm  cellars  also  answer  well,  very  fine 
early  Rhubarb  being  frequently  obtained  in  such 
positions  with  but  little  trouble.  From  three  to 
six  strong  clumps,  according  to  the  demand,  should 
be  introduced  into  heat  at  fortnightly  or  rather 
longer  intervals,  the  aim  being  to  maintain  a  steady 
supply  without  any  gluts  occurring.  Being  lifted 
with  a  good  amount  of  soil  about  the  roots,  the 
clumps  may  be  set  rather  closely  together,  the  spaces 
between  them  being  filled  in  with  good  soil,  the 
crowns  also  being  covered  with  more  of  the  same. 
Not  much  water  is  needed,  especially  when  the 
clumps  are  set  in  a  rather  moist  position,  but  any 
that  are  at  all  exposed  to  fire  heat  and  dry  air  ought 
to  be  watered  whenever  found  at  all  dry. 

Forcing  Asparagus. 

Asparagus  is  very  easily  forced,  and  no  dish  of 
other  early  vegetables  can  be  said  to  equal  it  in 
value.  Strong  roots  suitable  for  forcing  can  be 
purchased  at  reasonable  rates  compared  with  other 
luxuries,  but  very  few  care  to  invest  largely  in 
this  direction,  and  the  Asparagus  has  to  be  either 
specially  prepared  for  forcing  either  where  grown 
or  for  lifting,  or  else  an  old  and  partially  exhausted 
bed  is  broken  up  annually.  This  necessarily  en- 
tails the  labour  and  expense  of  forming  a  fresh 
bed  every  spring,  but  so  well  does  the  system  answer 
that  few  are  disposed  to  cavil  at  it.  Gentle  forcing 
only  should  be  resorted  to,  as  a  strong  heat,  or  a 
temperature  say  usually  much  above  60°,  causes  a 
spindly  growth.  We  prefer  hot-beds  consisting 
principally  or  wholly  of  leaves,  formed  in  deep, 
slightly  heated  pits,  and  excellent  crops  may  be 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  hot-beds  and  frames. 
Whatever  heating  material  is  used,  or  whether  leaves 
or  leaves  and  stable  manure  mixed,  ought  first  to  be 
well  prepared  by  being  thrown  together  into  a  heap  to 
ferment  and  sweeten.  Fully  three  weeks  ought  to  be 
expended  on  this  preparation,  the  heap  being  turned 
inside  out  two  or  three  times,  or  whenever  found 
very  hot  in  the  centre.  About  3  feet  of  firmly  built 
hot-bed  is  snfiicient  for  a  warm  pit,  and  a  hot-bed 
in  the  open  air  should  be  3  feet  to  4  feet  deep,  and 
rather  wider  than  the  frame  to  be  set  on  it.  Being 
well  prepared,  the  bed  ought  not  to  become  dan- 
gerously hot,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  surface 
it  over  with  about  6  inches  of  good  loamy  soil,  and 
then  leave  it  for  about  a  week.  When  the  trial 
stakes  kept  thrust  well  into  the  bed  can  be  borne 
comfortably  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  there  being 
no  tendency  for  the  heat  to  rise  to  a  dangerous 
height,  or  above  80°,  the  Asparagus  roots  may  safely 
be  introduced.  They  ought  to  have  been  very  care- 
fully forked  out  of  the  beds,  and  not  long  exposed 
in  any  way  to  drying  or  cold  winds.  One  light  if 
large,  two  if  small,  are  ample  to  fill  at  one  time  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  majority  of  establishments, 
and  in  these  a  considerable  number  of  roots  may  be 
packed  closely  together.  They  ought  to  be  covered 
with  the  warm  rich  soU,  on  this  being  placed  about 
3  inches  of  fresh  and  rather  fine  mould  or  leaf 
soil.  When  only  very  lightly  covered  I  always 
fancy  the  growth  is  weaker.  At  any  rate  the 
growth  when  well  buried  can  be  cut  better  blanched 
and  of  a  good  length.  A  top  heat  ranging  from  50° 
to  60°  is  Eufficient,  and  if  this  is  maintained  with 
the  aid  of  the  heating  material  and  mats  or  other 
covering  on  the  lights,  it  is  preferable  to  fire-heat. 
No  water  ought  to  be  given  at  the  outset,  but  the 
soil  should  never  become  very  dry,  the  most  succu- 
lent fhoots  being  obtained  from  plants  rooting  in 
moist,  rich  soil.  Gently  forced,  many  fresh  fibres 
are  formed  by  the  roots,  and  it  is  only  those  that 
have  suffered  for  want  of  water  and  grown  in  a 
dry  heat  that  are  eventually  turned  out  without  any 
apparent  movement  of  the  roots.  A  fresh  supply 
of  roots  may  be  placed  in  heat  every  three  weeks. 
Always  use  warm  water,  and  the  less  air  admitted 
to  the  frames  or  pits  the  better. 
Chicory. 

Endive  has  done  unusually ^well  this  season,  and 
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in  this  district  at  any  rate  is  both  plentiful  and 
good  in  quality.  Where,  however,  Lettuce  is  largely 
used  in  salads  and  the  Endive  is  not  good,  a  free 
addition  of  well-blanched  Chicory  greatly  improves 
their  appearance,  the  flavour  aUo  pleasing  some 
tastes.  Strong  roots  being  available,  a  few  of  these 
should  be  forked  out  of  the  ground,  have  their  tops 
either  twisted  or  cut  off  near  to  the  crowns,  and  be 
then  packed  rather  closely  either  in  pots  or  boxes  of 
rich  soil.  They  must  not  be  hard  forced,  but  it  set 
in  a  Mushroom  house,  dark  cellar,  or  outhouse, 
numerous  fresh  leaves  and  small  hearts  will  be 
formed  in  less  than  a  month.  Strong  roots  continue 
pushing  up  fresh  leafy  growth  for  several  weeks, 
and  these  will  be  found  very  crisp  and  tender. 

W.  I.  M. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TREE  NOTES  FROM  HOLWOOD  PARK. 

The  Lebanon  Cedar  (Cedrus  Libani)  is,  beyond 
doubt,  the  glory  of  Holwood,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  other  park  of  equal  extent  to  that  of 
Holwood  contains  either  so  many,  or  so  large,  spe- 
cimens of  this  particular  tree.  Growing  on  the 
lawn  around  the  mansion  buildings  are  several  of 
huge  proportions,  and  whose  far-spreading  branches 
sweep  the  greensward  for  a  distance  almost  equal- 
ling their  height.  These  are,  in  truth,  oobie  objects 
of,  in  some  instances,  fully  70  feet  in  fl«jght,  and 
with  the  characteristic  table-headed  appearance  so 
common  to  this  tree  when  it  has  attained  to  almost 
perfect  development. 

Within  the  fence  which  surrounds  these  grounds 
are  seven  specimens,  the  stem -girths  of  which,  at  a 
yard  from  the  ground,  vary  from  (j  feet  to  fully 
14  feet ;  while  the  diameter  of  spread  of  branches 
in  several  instances  exceeds  70  feet.  The  following 
are  measurements  of  two  of  the  largest : — 

No.  1,  growing  on  the  lawn  almost  opposite  to  the 
conservatory,  is  62  feet  in  height ;  girths  14  feet 
4  inches  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  12  feet  7 
inches  at  5  feet  up,  the  diameter  of  branch 
spread  being  72  feet.  The  branches  of  this  tree 
are  long  and  lithe,  but,  unfortunately,  and  for  what 
reason  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  know,  the  foliage 
wears  a  rusty  appearance,  and  is  more  sparsely  dis- 
tributed than  on  any  of  the  neighbouring  trees  of 
the  same  kind.  No.  2  is  a  large  and  well-branched 
specimen  standing  opposite  to  Holwood  House,  the 
bole  of  which  girths  12  feet  at  a  yard  from  ground 
level,  and  11  feet  11  inches  at  5  feet  up.  The  total 
height  is  67  feet,  and  the  branches  cover  a  spread 
of  66  feet  in  diameter.  As  is  indicated  by  the 
bright  green  foliage,  this  stately  and  far-spreading 
Cedar  is  in  perfect  health,  and  is  in  every  respect  a 
worthy  occupant  of  the  rather  conspicuous  position 
it  so  nobly  fills  on  the  well-kept  lawn.  On  the 
gradually  sloping  ground  between  Holwood  House 
and  the  farm  are  nine  magnificent  specimens  of 
this  Cedar,  the  stem  of  the  largest  girthing  12  feet 

2  inches  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  containing 
190  feet  of  timber.  The  soil  here  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  stiffish  loam,  which  rests  at  no  great 
depth  on  a  bed  of  chalk.  Growing  on  the  rampions 
of  the  Roman  camp  are  numerous  specimens  of 
goodly  proportions ;  while  at  Keston  Lodge  are  not 
a  few,  one  close  to  the  house  having  a  stem  girth- 
ing 12  feet  5  inches  at  a  yard  from  the  ground, 
after  which  it-  divides  into  two  limbs,  which  girth 
7  feet  9  inches  and  7  feet  10  inches  respectively  at 

3  feet  from  point  of  junction  with  the  main  stem. 
The  height  is  68  feet,  and  the  branch-spread  61  feet 
in  diameter.  At  HoUydale  there  are  also  numerous 
fine  old  Cedar  trees,  the  largest  of  which,  that 
growing  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  lakes,  has  a 
branch-spread  of  fully  66  feet  and  a  stem  girthing 
10  feet  8  inches. 

The  Thorn  or  False  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseud- 
acacia) — This  tree  would  seem,  jadging  from  the 
numerous  large  specimens  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  estate,  to  be  well  suited  for  the  climate 
of  Kent.  Two  of  the  largest  are  growing  at  Holly- 
dale,  and  close  to  the  public  road  leading  from 
Keston  to  Farnborough.     Of  these  the  largest  has  a 


stem-girth  at  a  yard  from  the  ground  of  14  feet 
10  inches,  the  height  being  78  feet  and  the  dia- 
meter of  branch-spread  54  feet.  The  other  girths 
at  3  feet  and  5  feet  respectively,  1 1  feet  8  inches 
and  11  feet  7  inches,  and  contains  fully  100  feet  of 
wood.  In  this  specimen  one  of  the  largest  limbs, 
which  girthed  8  feet,  was  broken  off  some  years  ago, 
but  otherwise  the  tree  is  perfect  in  every  respect. 
The  height  is  76  feet,  and  the  branches  cover  a 
spread  of  54  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  Pinaster)  in  the 
grounds  at  Keston  grows  with  unusual  luxuriance, 
and  has  there  attained  to  large  dimensions.  The 
finest  spe(  imens  are  growing  nearly  opposite  the 
gardens  or  on  the  right  side  of  the  drive  leading 
from  Keston  Lodge  to  the  gardens,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Highland  Pine  and  numerous  hard- 
wooded  trees.  The  largest  measures  85  feet  in 
height,  girths  at  3  feet  and  5  feet,  8  feet  8  inches 
and  8  feet  7  inches  respectively,  and  contains  112 
feet  of  measurable  timber.  There  are  six  others  of 
nearly  similar  dimensions,  and  which  contain  on  an 
average  97  feet  of  wood  each.  These  trees  are, 
generally  speaking,  destitute  of  branches  for  from 
40  feet  to  50  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  stems  are  perfectly  straight  and  with 
a  gradual  taper  from  base  to  tip,  this  owing  to  their 
having  been  grown  in  close  contiguity  with  other 
Pines  and  not  allowed  to  develop  many  side 
branches. 

The  Beech  is  everywhere  abundant,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  thrives  with  unusual  luxuriance 
wherever  a  calcareous  matter  is  present  in  the 
soil.  On  the  gently  sloping  ground  to  the  south  of 
Holwood  House  are  numerous  specimens  of  large 
dimensions,  trees  of  87  feet  in  height,  nearly  as 
much  in  spread  of  branches,  and  with  stems  girth- 
ing from  10  feet  to  12  feet  being  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. In  my  opinion,  however,  by  far  the  most 
ornamental  tree  of  this  kind  is  growing  on  the  left 
side  of  the  drive  leading  from  Holwood  House  to 
the  lakes,  and  within  the  fence.  At  3  feet  from 
ground  level  this  highly  picturesque  tree  is  20  feet 
6  inches  in  girth  of  stem,  after  which  it  divides 
into  ten  massive  limbs,  two  of  the  largest  of  which 
girth  5  feet  3  inches  and  5  feet  4  inches  respectively 
at  a  yard  from  point  of  junction,  the  whole  tree 
containing  235  feet  of  measurable  timber.  The 
head  is  beautifully  rounded  and  amply  furnished 
with  branches,  the  diameter  of  the  spread  of  these 
being  fully  78  feet.  As  a  picturesque  tree  this  noble 
Beech  justly  occupies  the  front  rank,  and  growing, 
as  it  is,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  other 
and  on  the  greensward,  the  ample  proportions  and 
fine  contour  are  shown  off  to  perfection.  Numerous 
other  specimens  of  nearly  similar  size  to  that  just 
recorded  might  be  noted,  but  already  sufficient  has 
been  given  to  show  to  what  giant  proportions  the 
Beech  attains  in  the  "  Garden  of  England." 

Li.me.— Of  this  tree  there  are  numerous  large 
examples  in  the  grounds  at  Holwood,  and  from  their 
appearance  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  soil  is  par- 
ticularly well  suited  for  their  perfect  development. 
Conspicuous  on  the  lawn  to  the  south  of  the  man- 
sion house  are  three  almost  unique  specimens  of 
this  tree,  these  being  planted  in  triangular  shape, 
but  hardly  at  sufficient  distance  apart  for  the 
spread  of  "branches  of  each  to  become  perfectly  de- 
veloped. They  are  in  CKcellent  health,  as  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  well-rounded,  lofty,  and  amply 
branched  heads.  The  dimensions  of  the  largest  is 
as  follows:  Height,  87  feet;  spread  of  branches, 
87  feet;  girths  at  3  feet  and  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
10  feet  6  inches  and  9  feet  7  inches  respectively, 
while  the  cubic  contents  are  218  feet.  Anotherfine 
tree  of  this  kind  is  growing  in  the  grounds  at  Holly- 
dale,  the  trunk  of  which  girths  1 1  feet  4  inches  at  a 
yard  up,  while  the  far-spreading  branches  reach  on 
either  side  for  fully  30  feet. 

The  Laech  is  but  sparsely  represented,  but  there 
is  one  specimen  at  least  which  we  must  not  pass  by 
unnoticed.  It  is  growing  on  the  margin  of  the 
green  drive  that  leads  from  Keston  Ijodge  past  the 
lake  and  on  to  the  bridle  path  dividing  the  grounds 
of  Holwood  from  those  of  Keston.  This  tree  we 
must  not  class  as  an  ornamental  one ;  indeed,  it  is 


more  of  a  curiosity  than  otherwise,  the  stem  being 
bent  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  although  it  is  otherwise 
well  formed  and  of  large  proportions.  At  3  feet 
and  5  feet  from  ground  level  the  stem  girths  11  feet 
10  inches  and  10  feet  6  inches  respectively,  and  con- 
tains 123  feet  of  timber.  The  total  height  is  72  feet, 
and  the  diameter  of  branch-spread  66  feet. 

Hawthorn. — There  is  an  unusually  large  speci- 
men of  this  tree  growing  in  the  park  and  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  public  path,  where  it  joins  the 
road  at  Holwood  Farm.  At  3  feet  from  the  ground 
the  stem  has  a  girth  of  14  feet  6  inches,  after  which 
it  divides  into  six  limbs,  the  circumference  of  each 
at  a  yard  from  point  of  junction  being  as  follows: 
No.  1,  4  feet  2  inches ;  2,4  feet ;  3,  5  feet  8  inches ; 
4. 2  feet  8  inches ;  5, 4  feet  4  inches ;  6, 3  feet  5  inches. 
The  height  of  this  giant  specimen  of  the  Hawthorn 
is  42  feet,  and  the  branches  cover  a  space  of  63  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  in  excellent  health,  well  furnished 
with  branches,  and  shows  no  signs  of  disease  in  any 
of  the  stems. 

The  common  Plane  (Platanus  orientalis)  is  here 
represented  by  several  well-grown  and  handsome 
trees,  and  whose  far-spreading  heads  and  rather 
unusual  stem  dimensions  clearly  point  out  that  they 
are  quite  at  home  in  this  part  of  England.  On  the 
lawn  in  front  of  HoUydale  House  stands  one  of 
goodly  proportions,  the  height  being  78  feet,  and 
the  branch-spread  75  feet  in  diameter,  while  the 
stem  at  a  yard  up  girths  11  feet  5  inches.  This  is 
the  true  London  Plane  (P.  o.  acerifolia),  a  first- 
class  tree  for  general  forest  planting,  it  being  of 
free  growth,  non-fastidious  as  to  soil,  highly  orna- 
mental, and  one  of  the  best  for  withstanding  the 
deleterious  effects  of  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


The  Guelder  Rose.— Mr.  Goldring  in  his  re- 
marks upon  the  Viburnum  (p.  349)  eays  that  the 
original  form  of  V.  Opulus  is  scarcely  worth  grow- 
ing in  a  garden.  With  this  I  cannot  quite  agree. 
The  cultivated  sterile  form  is  certainly  very  showy 
when  in  flower,  but  this  is  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  original  species  is  an  attractive  object  for  many 
months  in  the  year.  Though  the  flowers  are  flat 
and  the  central  fertile  blossoms  comparatively  in- 
significant, yet  when  taken  as  a  whole  with  the 
sterile  fringe  and  the  more  abundant  foliage  of  this 
form  of  the  tree,  they  do  not  compare  unfavour- 
ably with  those  of  the  more  popular  variety.  It 
is,  however,  its  beautiful  clusters  of  fruit,  which 
mature  early  in  the  season,  and  which  later  on  is 
associated  with  the  rich  crimson  foliage,  of  which 
Mr.  Goldring  speaks,  that  make  it  so  valuable. 
Growing  on  almost  any  soil  from  a  light  stone 
brash  on  the  hillside  to  the  heavy  clay  of  the 
valley,  it  deserves  a  place  wherever  hardy  ornamen- 
tal shrubs  are  grown.  Were  it  a  costly  introduc- 
tion it  would  be  everywhere  appreciated,  but  being, 
like  the  Field  Maple,  common  to  our  hedgerows,  it 
is  correspondingly  neglected.— D.  J.  Yeo. 

Spiraea  prunifoHa  fl-plenc— This  Spirsea  is 
by  far  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  genus  just  as  the 
leaves  are  about  to  drop,  for  they  generally  die  off 
richly  tinted,  though  this  season  they  are  not  so 
brightly  coloured  as  usual.  It  is  certainly  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  most  select  Spirasas,  for  it 
forms  a  shrub  of  very  graceful  and  pleasing  outline, 
while  in  the  spring  it  is  second  only  to  the  little  S. 
Thunbergi  in  the  production  of  its  blossoms.  Those 
of  S.  prunifolia  fl.-pleno  resemble  little  white 
rosettes,  and  are  so  freely  borne  that  the  long 
slender  shoots  are  wreathed  with  them  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Another  noteworthy  feature  of 
this  plant  during  its  flowering  season  is  the  tufts  of 
young  foliage,  which  make  their  appearance  about 
the  same  period.  The  leaves  when  first  expanded 
are  of  a  beautiful  light  rich  green,  so  that  the  long 
shoots,  when  studded  both  with  foliage  and  flowers, 
form  veritable  living  wreaths. — T. 

Catalpa  syringaefolia.— I  had  much  pleasure 
in  reading  Mr.  Webster's  very  interesting  account  of 
Catalpa  syringajfolia  in  last,  week's  issue  of  The 
Garhen.  Wo  have  a  very  gnoil  speciinen  hero,  whic-h 
measures  35  feet  in  height  with  a  branch-spread  of 
51  feet  in  diameter,  the  truukatS  foctfvum  the  ground 
girthing  8  feet.     It  has  flowered  profusely  this  year 
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and  I  beUeve  has  done  so  for  several  previous  years. 
It  is  the  largest  specimen  that  I  have  seen,  and  when 
covered  with  bloom  presented  a  striking  appearance. 
This  Catalpa  is  a  very  ornamental  tree,  and  is  certainly 
weU  worthy  of  cultivation.— J.  Milsom,  Claydon  Park 
Gardens,  Buclis. 

Hollies  dying.— In  October,  1887,  I  planted  150 
Hollies  in  a  sandy  soil  along  a  stone  wall.  About  50 
have  survived,  and  the  rest  look  quite  sickly ;  Ithere- 
fore  cut  them  down  quite  low.  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  if  I  should  leave  them  or  have  a  fresh  supply  ?  My 
garden  is  a  soil  never  known  to  have  been  turned,  and 
it  is  infested  with  wireworm.  WiU  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  will  destroy  them  ? — Huthin. 


AMERICAN  SHRUB  NOTES. 
"  Shbub,"  or  Strawberry   Bush,    as    Calycanthus 


floridns  is  commonly  called,  was  once  considered  an 
essential  feature  of  every  old-fashioned  garden; 
and  its  fragrant,  dark  brown  flowers  are  perhaps 
known  to  as  many  people  as  those  of  any  American 
shrub.  There  are,  however,  two  other  species  of 
this  genus  with  the  same  brown  and  fragrant 
flowers,  and  they  are  not  often  cultivated,  although 
they  are  hardier  than  C.  fragrans,  which  in  severe 
winters  is  often  killed  down  to  the  gronnd,  and 
which  flowers  here  early  in  June,  or  some  time 
earlier  than  C.  Isevigatus  and  C.  glaucus,  which  are 
now  in  bloom  here.  The  former  has  large  oval 
leaves.  In  C.  glaucus  the  leaves  are  narrower  and 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  other  species.  It 
has  large  flowers  and  rigid,  upright  branches,  which 
are  sometimes  G  feet  to  8  feet  high.  The  three 
species  are  natives  of  the  Alleghany  region  from 
Virginia  to  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  C.  Isevigatns 
extending  as  far  north  as  Southern  Pennsylvania. 
Gardeners  have  too  long  neglected  this  last  species, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  hardy 
snmmer-floweriDg  shrubs. 

The  shrubby  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  fmticosa)  is 
one  of  the  most  widely-distributed  plants  of  the 
north  temperate  zone,  being  found  through  the 
northern  portions  of  North  America,  in  many  parts 
of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  through  Central 
and  Russian  Asia  to  Japan.  It  is  a  dwarf  and 
branching  shrub,  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  an  inhabitant 
of  low  ground,  and  just  now  a  conspicuous  object, 
with  its  large,  terminal,  pale  yellow  flowers.  The 
short,  flowering  branches  die  down  annually,  but 
the  base  of  the  stems  is  truly  woody.  This  ha«  been 
found  a  useful  plant  for  forming  masses  of  low 
shrubbery  among  trees,  as  it  spreads  rapidly  from 
underground  shoots,  soon  taking  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  ground.  It  may,  however,  become,  like 
Genista  tinctoria,  a  dangerous  weed  if  allowed  to 
spread  indiscriminately.  It  has  indeed  already 
overrun  and  utterly  ruined  considerable  areas  of 
mowing  land  in  some  parts  of  Berkshire  County,  in 
this  State,  and  in  Connecticut,  where  farmers  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  this  plant,  and 
where  it  is  known  as  "  Hardback."  Potentilla  tri- 
dentata  is  another  woody  species  now  in  flower.  It 
is  found  sparingly  on  the  New  England  coast  north 
of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
upon  the  summits  of  some  of  the  high  mountains  of 
Eastern  North  America.  It  is  a  low,  spreading 
plant,  only  a  few  inches  high,  with  handsome  dark 
green  and  shining,  palmate  leaves,  bearing  loose 
cymes  of  white  flowers,  half  an  inch  across.  This 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  margins  of  the  rock 
garden,  as  it  remains  a  long  time  in  flower,  while  its 
foliage  is  ornamental  throughout  the  season. 

Lespedeza  bicolor  is  also  now  in  flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  North-eastern  Asia  from  Manchuria  and 
Northern  China  and  Japan,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  hardy  shrubs  introduced 
of  late  years  into  cultivation.  Lespedeza  bicolor  is 
a  slender,  leafy  shrub,  4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  with 
slender,  elongated  and  very  graceful  branches,  and 
axillary  or  rarely  terminal  drooping  or  sub-erect 
racemes  of  showy  rose-coloured  flowers  an  inch 
long,  which  are  described  as  sometimes  white  or 
violet. 

Rhamnus  Frangula  is  a  widely  distributed 
European  and  North  Asian  plant,  closely  related 
to  the  Carolina  Buckthorn  of  our  Middle  and 
Southern  States.    It  is  a  tall,  erect  shrub,  growing 


to  a  height  of  8  feet  or  10  feet,  with  slender 
branches,  handsome,  glossy,  pale  green  foliage,  and 
small,  yellow  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  rather 
conspicuous  fruit,  which  is  at  first  green,  then 
bright  red,  and  finally,  when  fully  ripe,  quite  black. 
This  plant  continues  to  produce  flowers  in  great 
profusion  all  summer  long,  and  is  covered  during 
several  months  with  flowers  and  with  fruit  in  all 
stages  of  development,  a  peculiarity  which  as  well 
as  its  handsome  foliage  and  entire  hardiness, 
should  give  this  Buckthorn  a  place  in  collections  of 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  wood  is  known  in  England 
as  black  Dogwood,  and,  in  common  with  that  of 
other  species  of  the  genus,  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Another  plant  which 
flowers  here  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the 
coming  of  frost,  and  which  produces  flowers  and 
ripe  fruit  simultaneously,  is  the  Chinese  Lycium 
(L.  chinense),  a  near  relative  of  the  well-known 
and  familiar  Matrimony  Vine  of  aU  old-fashioned 
gardens  (L.  europaeum).  It  has  pendulous  branches, 
10  feet  or  12  feet  long,  rather  large  pale  purple 
flowers,  and  abundant,  showy,  bright  scarlet,  oval 
or  oblong  fruit,  which  is  nearly  1  inch  in  length. 
This  is  a  free-growing  and  very  hardy  plant,  ad- 
mirably suited  to  train  upon  pillars  or  over  trellises. 

S.  Tobolskia,  a  name  not  referred  to  by  Maximo- 
wicz  in  his  monograph  of  Spirsea,  and  here  applied 
to  a  plant  probably  of  garden  origin,  only  differs 
from  S.  Borbifolia  in  its  much  smaller  panicles  of 
flowers,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  blooms  from  two  to 
three  weeks  later.  It  is  an  equally  hardy  and 
desirable  plant. 

Rosa  setigera,  the  Michigan  or  Prairie  Rose,  is  in 
flower.  It  is  a  widely  distributed  species,  being 
found  from  Ontario  and  Wisconsin  to  Texas,  South 
Carolina  and  Florida,  and  is  the  only  American  Rose 
with  climbing  stems.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Prairies,  Baltimore  Belle,  and  other  double- 
flowered  climbing  Roses,  and  in  its  single  state  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  climbing  plants, 
with  broad  and  handsome  foliage,  and  broad,  flat 
corymbs  of  large  flowers,  which  are  sometimes 
nearly  3  inches  across,  and  deep  rose  colour  when 
first  expanded,  but  turning  nearly  white  before 
fading.  The  Prairie  Rose  requires  rich  deep  soil 
and  generous  treatment  to  develop  its  greatest 
beauties,  but  when  well  grown  it  surpasses  in  beauty 
any  of  its  progeny. —  Garden  and  Forest, 


Fruit  Garden. 

PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Wheeb  to  prune  and  when  to  prune,  what  to 
cut  off  and  what  to  leave  on,  are  puzzling  ques- 
tions to  any  but  those  who  have  learned  the  art 
by  careful  study  and  due  experience.  The 
young  gardener  or  inexperienced  amateur  may 
imagine  it  is  a  simple  operation  to  manipulate 
the  branches  of  a  fruit  tree  properly,  and  yet 
find,  when  they  come  to  the  actual  performance 
of  it,  and  stand  knife  in  hand  before  a  set  of 
trees  or  a  quarter  of  bushes,  that  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  and  how  to  begin,  and  for 
one  cut  that  is  made  right  probably  six  will  be 
made  wrong.  In  fact,  a  sound  knowledge  of 
pruning  in  its  various  bearings  can  only  be 
acquired  by  observing  and  studying  the  character 
and  capabilities  of  the  trees  ;  tlieir  season  and 
manner  of  fruiting  must  be  learned  before  their 
growtli  can  be  guided  and  regulated  in  the  most 
judicious  manner.  I  am  not  going  to  lay  down 
a  set  of  rules  for  pruning,  but  rather  to  counsel 
moderation  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  as  far  as 
pos.sible  allowing  the  tree  to  take  its  natural 
form  of  growth,  simply  guiding  and  regulating 
its  course,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  cultivator 
who  studies  to  use  the  knife  moderately  is  the 
most  successful  pruner.  Tliere  is  a  wide  difl'e- 
rence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  pruning,  some 
growers  advising  the  dispensing  with  it  alto- 
gether, except   for  strictly   trained   trees,  but 


orchards,  better  results  are,  I  think,  obtained 
when  it  is  practised  judiciously.  Therefore, 
this  being  the  case,  to  accomplish  it  in  a  manner 
best  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  tree,  pre- 
senting the  greatest  possible  amount  of  fruiting 
surface  in  a  given  space,  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  cultivator.  Starting  then  with  newly- 
planted  trees,  and  assuming  them  to  be  young 
ones,  I  prefer  leaving  the  branches  entire,  that 
is,  not  shortening  or  thinning  them  in  any  way. 
If  stone  fruit,  they  can  be  best  regulated  by  dis- 
buddbg  the  following  season,  whilst  A.pples, 
Pears,  Gooseberries,  <tc.,  are  best  left  to  them- 
selves until  they  have  become  re-established. 
If,  during  the  first  season  after  planting,  the 
terminal  buds  on  the  branches  have  made  several 
inches  of  growth,  they  are  still  best  not  shortened, 
but  when  the  branches  are  too  thick,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  they  may  now  be  thinned 
out,  leaving  them  about  18  inches  apart,  for 
trees  on  walls  9  inches  to  1  foot.  Lateral 
growth  must  be  shortened  to  three  or  four  eyes. 
From  this  time  the  contour  of  the  trees  must  be 
.studied ;  in  many  instances,  both  trained  and 
untrained  trees  are  spoiled  at  this  stage  by  in- 
judicious pruning,  or  their  fruiting  capabilities 
lessened  by  neglecting  it  altogether.  As  pre- 
viously remarked,  the  object  in  pruning  should 
be  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  fruiting 
surface,  and  this  is  best  secured  when  every 
branch  is  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  during  its 
entire  length.  Some  varieties,  from  their 
natural  habit,  require  little  attention  in 
this  respect,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  Apple 
being  an  instance.  This  variety  seldom  forms 
a  tree  in  which  the  branches  are  too  thick, 
but  most  trees  of  all  fruits  possess  dense  habits, 
and  if  shapely  trees  are  desired  with  fruiting 
branches  of  equal  vigour  throughout,  some  pains 
must  be  taken  in  giving  the  trees  an  uniJEorm 
start.  In  shortening  the  leading  growths  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  cutting  at 
the  right  bud,  namely,  one  pointing  in  the 
direction  it  is  intended  the  branch  should  grow. 
Often,  through  inattention  to  this  point  and  by 
cutting  off  the  shoots  promiscuously,  the  growth 
soon  becomes  very  irregular,  resulting  in  an  ill- 
shapen  tree ;  whereas  due  attention  being  paid 
when  pruning  by  cutting  to  a  bud  pointing  out- 
wards and  only  permitting  branches  to  extend 
where  there  is  ample  room  for  them,  an  evenly 
balanced  tree  is  formed,  to  every  part  of  which 
light  and  air  have  free  access. 

Having  then  started  the  main  branches  upon 
their  proper  course,  the  next  point  demanding 
attention  is  the  formation  of  fruiting  spurs.  A 
tree  or  bush  trained  as  above  should  be  furnished 
with  these  throughout,  except  on  the  youngest 
parts,  and  it  wUl  be  found  that  their  production 
is  favoured  by  an  extension  of  the  terminal 
buds  ;  therefore,  these  should  be  left  as  far  as 
possible,  only  shortening  those  which  appear  to 
be  taking  the  lead  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest. 
Where,  from  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
or  the  characteristics  of  certain  varieties,  fruit- 
ing spurs  are  formed  abundantly,  it  will  be  found 
beneficial  to  thin  them  by  cutting  out  all  the 
weakest.  Stout,  well-ripened  spurs  produce 
good  fruit,  whilst  those  that  are  crowded,  as  a 
rule,  bear  a  great  quantity  of  poor  fruit  every 
other  year. 

The  time  to  peune. — As  far  as  practicable 
pruning  should  be  reduced  by  disbudding  and 
stopping  the  summer  growths  on  all  trained 
trees,  but  there  will  still  remain  a  good  deal  to 
be  done  when  the  wood  is  ripe  and  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  No  doubt  the  best  time  for 
doing  it  is  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  trees  are 
cleared  of  fruit.      I  do   not  assert   that  it  is 


with  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  our  gardens  and  I  possible  to  accomplish  all  pruning  at  this  time. 
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but  an  eflfort  should  be  made  to  take  in  hand 
Peaches  and  Apricots  soon  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  and  an  early  opportunity  should  be 
seized  for  operating  upon  the  more  hardy  fruits. 
The  advantage  of  commencing  before  the  leaves 
fall  is  found  in  several  ways.  Ona  point  of  no 
small  importance  is  that  a  better  idea  can  be 
formed  as  to  what  requires  removing,  and  one 
is  not  so  liable  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
leaving  the  shoots  and  spurs  too  thick.  The 
benefit  to  the  trees  from  being  divested  of  all 
superfluous  shoots  thus  early  is  also  considerable, 
accelerating  as  it  does  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
and  buds. 

Wounds  caused  in  pruning  are  more  quickly 
healed  at  this  season  than  is  the  case  after  the 
turn  of  the  year,  and  injury  from  bleeding, 
gumming,  &c. ,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I 
have  never  experienced  bleeding  in  Vines  when 
pruned  immediately  the  leaves  have  fallen  or 
before,  provided  the  foliage  is  ripe.  Whether 
it  is  sound  in  theory  or  not,  it  is  noticeable  in 
practice  that  hard  pruning  in  spring  is  condu- 
cive to  gumming,  whilst  the  same  operations 
can  be  performed  without  any  such  undesirable 
results  in  the  autumn.  If,  then,  training,  nail- 
ing, (fee. ,  have  to  be  deferred,  I  would  counsel 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pushing  on 
with  the  pruning.  A.  Barker. 


BUSH  FRUIT   TREES. 

The  beautiful  illustration  of  this  form  of  Pear  tree 
(see  page  389)  and  the  excellent  practical  advice  of 
"  W.  C."  ought  to  set  planters  thinking  of  the  form 
of  trees  they  intend  to  plant,  for  I  can  say  from 
daily  experience  that  the  more  I  see  of  the  bnsh 
form  the  more  I  prefer  it  to  all  others,  and  my  own 
stock  of  pyramids  and  other  forms  that  used  to  be 
kept  symmetrical  have  gradually  assumed  the  bush 
form.  My  object  in  growing  fruit  trees  is  fruit, 
and  the  shape  of  tree  that  produces  the  finest  trait 
with  the  minimum  of  labour  is  the  one  that  suits 
me,  and  probably  will  in  the  end  suit  others  simi- 
larly situated.  When  first  starting  fruit  growing 
here  my  admiration  for  tall  trees  requiring  long 
ladders  to  get  the  fruit  down  was  shaken  by  having 
such  gales  of  wind  sweeping  along  the  coast  that  in 
some  seasons  very  few  of  the  fruits  escaped  injury; 
while  the  fruit  on  the  dwarf  trees  if  it  did  fall 
suffered  but  little,  as  I  keep  a  good  thick  mulch 
under  the  bushes.  All  the  young  trees  I  have  lately 
planted  have  been  in  the  spreading  bnsh  form,  and 
we  suffer  very  little  from  gales  now,  as  the  bashes 
shelter  one  another,  and  by  careful  picking  or 
throwing  a  net  over  any  bush  that  is  approaching 
maturity  it  takes  a  rough  gale  to  dislodge  the 
fiuit.  If  any  growers  troubled  with  fmit  blowing 
off  would  try  a  single  fish  net  dropped  over  a  bush 
they  will  not  fail  to  adopt  the  plan  extensively. 
Apples  are  just  as  satisfactory  as  Pears  for  the 
bush  form,  for  in  spite  of  the  season  that  so  many 
are  deploring,  we  never  had  finer  Apples,  aU  the 
young  bushes  being  well  cropped  while  the  fruit 
swelled  out  to  a  good  size.  Our  soil  is  not  suited 
for  growing  fruit  trees  to  timber  size,  as  it  is  com- 
paratively poor,  being  a  light  sandy  loam  resting 
on  gravel,  which  gives  such  abundant  drainage  that 
the  heaviest  downpour  is  gone  in  a  few  days,  but 
with  careful  mulching  and  watering  during  pro- 
tracted droughts  I  get  good  crops  almost  without 
any  failures.  The  lightness  and  poorness  of  the  soil, 
in  fact,  cause  such  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  close  to 
the  surface,  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  take  care  of 
them  to  see  that  they  do  not  perish  by  drought  or  be- 
come starved  by  grosser  feeding  crops  close  to  them. 
We  also  escape  most  of  the  ailments  that  affect  fruit 
trees  on  heavy,  rich  soils,  and  while  the  bark  of  the 
bushes  shines  as  if  varnished,  the  twigs  keep  healthy 
to  the  tips.  As  regards  soil  for  bnsh  fruit  trees, 
there  is  far  too  much  fuss  made  about  deep  loam 
and  subsoils  of  some  prescribed  quality,  for  with 
these  surface-rooting  kinds  of  stocks  a  shallow  soil 
appears  to  produce  the  most  fruitful  trees,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  warmer.    By  all  means  let 


be  struck  with  its  beautiful  colour,  being  of  a  rich 
bright  crimson  colour.  The  report  of  the  first 
Apple  congress,  held  at  Chiswick,  states  in  reference 
to  this  variety  that  it  is  "  a  fine  early  Apple  and  a 
great  bearer."  The  fruit  is  so  beautiful  that  the  tree 
well  deserves  to  be  planted  for  ornamental  purposes. 
In  1887  I  saw  some  trees  of  it  in  full  bearing  at 
Boston,  in  L  inoolnshire,  and  I  was  struck  not  only 
with  the  wonderful  crop  the  trees  bore,  but  also 
the  rich  colour  of  the  fruit.  The  trees  appeared  to 
take  on  an  elegant  pendent  growth,  and  the  fruit 
j  seemed  to  hang  upon  them  like  ropes  of  Onions.  It 
'  i  ppears  to  me  to  be  a  variety  adapted  for  planting 
in  shrubbery  plantations,  for  it  is  said  to  be  charm- 
ing when  in  flower,  and  particularly  striking  when 
in  fruit.  It  is  reported  to  be,  by  those  who  know 
the  variety  well,  a  free  bearer,  and  so  its  annual 
fruitf ulness  can  be  depended  upon. — R.  D. 


those  living  in  Kent  enjoy  their  opinion  as  to  having 
the  best  soil  in  the  kingdom  for  fruit,  but  do  not 
let  a  single  aspirant  for  competition  with  them  be 
deterred  by  reason  of  his  soil  being  not  at  all  like 
Kentish  orchard  land,  as  I  would  sooner  start  fruit 
farming  in  Hampshire  or  Sussex  than  in  the  heavier 
and  deeper  soil  of  Kent.  The  bnsh  form  is  sure  to 
come  to  the  front  as  soon  as  the  present  revival  of 
interest  in  fruit  culture  assumes  the  practical  form 
of  planting,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  trees  are 
cheapest  to  begin  with,  there  being  no  expensive 
training  to  add  to  their  supposed  value,  and  being 
of  the  most  natural  form  and  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  cultivator,  they  are  the  best  suited  for 
general  use.  J.  Gboom. 

Gosport, 

PEAR  WHITE   DOYENNE. 

But  for  one   defect,   and  that  a  serious  one,  I 

namely,  that  of  failing  to  keep  in  good  condition  |  PEARS  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

but  a  very  short  time  after  being  fit  for  table.   The  new  Pear  crusade  seems  to  be  directed  against 
this  Pear  would  deserve  a  place  in  the  very  first   those  which  appear  to  have  applied  to  them  the 

now  somewhat  fashionable  adjective  of  worthless. 
There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  belief  that  Pears  are 
not  for  the  common  folk,  but  only  for  the  well-to-do. 
Wherever  lists  are  now  given  of  Pears  for  cultiva- 
tion they  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  choice 
sorts  suited  to  the  epicure,  somewhat  chary  croppers, 
and  productive  almost  only  under  conditions  of 
culture  which  can  never  be  afforded  to  Pears  which 
are  grown  for  ordinary  market  purposes.    When 
gardeners  have  at  their  command  ample  wall  area 
for  the  growth  of  horizontal  trained  or  cordon  trees, 
or  can  afford,  as  Mr.  Wildsmith  showed 
at  the  Chiswick  conference,  that  he  did 
the  best  possible  with  deeply  trenched 
soils,  and   labour    in  mulching   and 
watering  during  dry  weather,  which 
must  be  persistent  for  Pear  produc- 
tion on  dwarf  bush  or  pyramid  trees 
on  the  Quince  stock,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  even  the  table  of  the 
epicure  should  not  be  amply  served  by 
the  choicest  varieties.     But  it  is  too 
well  known  that  the  culture  demanded 
for  these  cannot  be  profitably  bestowed 
on  trees  which  are  to  produce  ordi- 
nary market  Pears.     Still  farther,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  great  mass  of 
fruit  consumers  had  to  wait  until  sup- 
plies of  cheap  Pears  are  furnished  to 
them  from  the  select  sorts,  they  would 
have  to  wait  untU  Doomsday.    As  it  is 
there  are  some  seasons  where  with  a 
limited  stock   of  the    choicer  Pears 
private  growers  find  it  hard  to  cull 
even  a  trilling  crop.    The  fewer  the 
sorts  grown,  and  especially  of  tender 
sorts,  the  narrower   the   chances  of 
getting  regular  crops.     The  greater 
the  number  of  sorts  grown,  the  greater 
the  chance  of  securing  a  crop  more  or 
less  in  bulk  in  all  seasons.    Many  an 
one  has  found  that  assertion   amply 
verified  this  year  in  connection  with 
It  has  all  other  essential  qualities  to  make   both  Apples  and    Pears;  for  whilst  some  widely 
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Pear  White  Doyenne.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  specimen 
sent  by  Mr.  A.  Hossack,  Castle  Howard  Gardens,  York. 

ita  popula7vrri7t7*  ItTsTfr7el!nd7eiu"lar   grown  standard  kinds    have  as  generally  failed, 
bearer,  has  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  is  well    fbers,    less    reputably    productive,   have    fn^^^^^^^^ 
J     ,  'j    ,    .       °-        J       ,      .        ,  '  freelv.    Hence  the  wisdom  m  hardy  truit  culture  of 

adapted,  being  of  moderate  size  for  growing  as  ^?  ^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^J^  ^ow.  But  the 
a  standard  in  which  form  it  does  exceedingly  gj?  „  ^f  the  provision  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
weU,  but  better  in  bush  form,  and  better  still  p^^^.^  j^j  i^ie  million  still  remains  comparatively 
on  a  west  wall,  in  which  latter  position  the  fruit  untouched.  For  this  purpose  we  must  still  depend 
attains  a  larger  size,  and  on  the  Quince  stock  upon  the  very  varieties  chiefly  which  the  grower 
colours  on  the  side  next  the  sun  as  handsomely  for  the  epicure  would  regard  as  worthless.  But 
as  does  Flemish  Beauty.  The  quality  of  flesh  is  whilst  our  worthless  kinds  are  invariably  very 
not  better,  nor  does  it  keep  longer  than  if  :  abundant  croppers,  and  fill  bushels  faster  than  the 
grown  as  a  standard  or  bush.     I  think  it  would  '  selected  ones  will  fill  pecks,  the  consumers  of  these 

moderate  kinds  have  also  palates  none  too  refined. 
Happily  it  is  so,  for  were  the  masses  to  reject 
such  Pears  and  other  fruits  as  market  growers  now 
offer  them,  fruit  culture  for  market  would  soon 
become  a  bankrupt  occupation.  The  Pears  for  the 
million  may,  perchance,  not  be  seen  in  the  centra 
Duchess'  Favourite  Apple.— Those  who  saw  row  of  Covent  Garden,  or  in  the  fine  shops  of  the 
the  dish  of  this  Apple  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  west  end  of  London,  or  m  those  of  our  nob  towns, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Scciety  could  not  fail  to   They  are,  however,  seen  in  huge  pUes  very  often, 


prove  an  excellent  market  Pear,  being  as  free 
bearing  as  Hessle,  Windsor,  or  Beurre  de  Capiau- 
mont,  and  it  is  as  handsome  and  of  better  quality 
than  any  of  them.  W.   Wildsmith. 
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not  only  in  greengrocers'  shops  of  the  plebeian 
order,  but  also  on  costermongers'  barrows  in 
bushels,  tempting  enough  to  the  toiler  and  the 
worker,  the  street  arab  and  the  girl  of  the  slums. 
Bight  down  Into  the  lowest  depths  of  town  life  go 
cheap  or  common  Pears  in  their  season,  and  a 
thousand  times  better  is  it  that  the  pence  of  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate  be  thus  employed  than 
that  the  money  should  go  in  the  purchase  of  gin 
or  of  some  other  liquid  poison.  But,  worthless  as 
these  common  Pears  may  be,  so  far  as  finer  varie- 
ties give  us  now  a  standard  of  quality,  they  are  far 
from  being  worthless  in  respect  of  returns,  espe- 
cially during  ordinary  seasons. 

Daring  the  past  season,  for  instance,  we  have  seen 
on  the  trees  a  very  large  crop  of  Hessles,  but  they 
have  sold  very  cheaply — notamatterforsurprise, con- 
sidering first  how  heavy  has  been  the  crop,  and  how 
cold  and  sunless  the  autumn.     Want  of  warmth  at 
once  signifies  lack  of  flavour  and  lack  of  demand 
for  fruit.     Without  doubt  warm  climates  not  only 
render  larger  indulgence  in  fruit  essential  to  health, 
but  also  generate  that  taste  for  fruit  which  colder 
climates  fail  to  engender.    That  the  Hessle  is  after 
all  a  profitable  Pear  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  still  so  widely  planted,  and  yet  remains  in  market 
orchards  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Pears  grown.    But  we  do  not  want  to  limit  the  mil- 
lion  to   the   short  Pear  season  which  the  Hessle 
gives.    There  are  numerous  productive  hardy  small- 
fruited  Pears  so  appreciated  by  the  poor,  and  espe- 
cially by  children,  which  give  some  three  or  four 
months  of  season,  and  all  are  of  their  class  very 
good.    Earliest  of  these,  perhaps,  is  Doyenni?  d'Et(5, 
which  ripens  from  the  end  of  July  through  August, 
according  to  the  season.     It  is  really  a  very  pretty 
and  nice  flavoured  variety  for  such  an  early  ripener, 
and  is  just  of  the  size  to  ensure  a  popular  sale.     It 
is  also  a  free  cropper,  especially  on  bushes.     The 
trees  beneath  should  be  heavily  littered  with  straw 
to  catch  the  fruits  as  they  fall,  and  thus  be  run  off 
to  market.    The  Lammas  is  yet  another  older,  but 
very  early  Pear,  and  follows  the  preceding  one 
closely  in  order  of  ripening.    The  flesh  is  soft  and 
pleasant  eating,  and  the  tree  is  hardy  and  a  large 
cropper.     Next  comes  a  very  old  favourite  in  green 
Chisel,  in  good  seasons  sweet,  soft,  and  Juicy,  quite 
cool  eating  in  the  hot  month  of  August,  when  it  is 
at  its  best.  It  is  a  rather  pretty  formed  fruit  and  the 
tree  is  a  great  cropper,  yet  a  variety  hardly  known 
to  the  growing  generation  of  Pear  cultivators.     A 
more  pretentious  and  possibly  one  of    the  most 
popular  of  Pears  is  WiUiams'  Bon  Chretien,  the 
"  Williams"  of  the  masses.    This  Pear  is  still  held 
in  high  favour  in  private  gardens,  whilst    market 
growers  also  regard  it  as  a  valuable  market  variety. 
It  will   be  long  before  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is 
displaced  in  market  orchards,  as  the  trees  rarely 
grow  to  an  excessive  size,  are  very  hardy,  and  won- 
derfully productive.      Next  in   order    comes    the 
Hessle,  the   "Hazel"  of   market   trade.      This  is, 
perhaps,  the  hardiest  and  most  productive  Pear  in 
cultivation,  the  trees  also  presenting  a  very  hand- 
some  pendulous    form    of   growth,    especially    as 
standards.    This  is  very  good  it  a  thick  dressing 
of  litter  be  laid  beneath  the  trees,  the  fruit  being 
gathered  and  run  off  to  market  almost  daily. 

The  Autumn  Bergamot  is  an  exceedingly  ancient 
Pear,  aud  for  its  season,  that  is  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  very  good.  The  tree  is  hardy, 
erect  in  growth,  crops  abundantly,  and  the  fruit 
will  keep  very  good  for  a  couple  of  weeks  after 
gathering.  Even  a  better  keeper  is  BenrrS  de 
Capianmont,  also  a  favourite  market  Pear,  not  only 
because  the  trees  are  of  erect,  almost  columnar 
growth,  but  crop  freely,  the  fruits  being  of  a  pretty 
form  and  colour.  It  is  a  very  hardy  kind,  and 
when  well  grown  the  frails  are  very  pleasant  eating. 
Aston  Town  is  a  kind  not  much  known  in  (nivate 
gardens,  but  it  may  yet  be  found  in  seine  older 
market  orchards.  Its  season  is  October  and  Novem- 
ber. It  is  a  good  cropper,  the  tree  is  hardy,  and 
is,  when  well  done,  a  profitable  kind.  Suffolk 
Thorn  is,  again,  another  good  old  hardy  sort  which 
big-fruited  kinds  have  elbowed  out  of  favour.  It 
Is  really  a  delicious  flavoured  Pear,  but  has  had  to 
give    place    to    others    because  it  is  small.    The 


tree  is  very  hardy  and  a  great  cropper,  and  alto- 
gether Suffolk  Thorn  seems  to  stand  out  as  a  pecu- 
liarly valuable  Pear  for  the  masses.  The  old  Swan's 
Egg  is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  heaviest  of 
croppers.  The  tree  will  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  but  in  good  seasons,  in  fact  in  nearly  all 
seasons,  the  fruits  hang  on  the  branches  like  ropes 
of  Onions,  to  use  a  familiar  illustration.  Swan's 
Egg  is  very  nice,  juicy  eating,  and  is  at  its  best  dur- 
ing November.  Bishop's  Thumb  is,  again,  an  old 
and  once  popular  Pear.  It  is  very  hardy,  free-crop- 
ping, and  excellent  eating,  but  it  will  run  off  to  sleep 
early,  and  that  is  its  chief  defect.  In  the  case  of 
market  Pears  gathered  one  day,  sold  the  next,  and 
eaten  the  day  after,  that  defect  is  of  little  moment. 
The  fruits  have  been  converted  into  food  by  the 
people  long  before  the  sleepy  condition  can  be 
reached.  To  complete  the  dozen  of  popular  market 
Pears,  I  give  last,  but  far  from  least,  Alexandre 
Lambre,  as  being  on  the  free  stock  a  wonderfully 
prolific  kind,  and  keeping  well  even  up  to  the 
middle  of  December,  thus  making  a  season  for 
Pears  for  the  million  of  some  five  months'  duration. 
If  I  were  about  to  plant  Pears  for  market  sale  I 
should  put  down  a  big  lot  of  Alexandre  Lambre  on 
the  Pear  stock.  The  tree  does  not  make  a  good 
standard  because  of  its  habit  of  sending  out  long 
branches,  which  the  next  year  become  laden  with 
fruit.  I  have  seen  these  4  feet  in  length  crowded 
with  Pears,  and  so  year  after  year  once  the  trees 
have  become  productive.  There  is,  after  all,  no 
pruning  so  efficacious  as  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit ; 
hence  Alexandre  Lambre  chiefly  needs  thinning  of 
annual  growths,  and  not  shortening  back.  I  should 
think  that  this  kind  will  beat  nine-tenths  of  the 
bigger  fruited  kinds  in  profitableness  grown  in 
plantations.  It  is  a  Pear  of  moderate  size,  firm, 
and  of  capital  quality,  is  very  clean,  and  in  a  cool 
place  keeps  well  to  Christmas.  A.  D. 


LATE  PLUMS  VERSUS  LATE  PEACHES. 
I  TAKE  my  stand  from  a  flavour  point  of  view 
Has  anyone  ever  eaten  a  good  Salway  or  Barrington 
or  Lord  Palmerston  Peach  grown  on  an  open  wall, 
except  from  a  very  warm,  sheltered  spot  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  England?  It  has  never  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  done  this,  although  I  have 
lived  in  several  good  gardens  in  Dorsetshire  where 
we  could  obtain  Peaches  very  late,  as  the  early 
frosts  were  never  severe  enough  to  compel  us  to 
gather  them  till  they  were  quite  ripe.  But  even 
under  these  conditions  the  fruit  was  poor  and  in- 
sipid. Also,  has  any  reader  ever  eaten  any  of 
these  late  Peaches  from  open  walls  that  would  com- 
pare favourably,  from  a  flavour  point  of  view,  with 
a  good  fruit  of  a  late  kind  of  Plum,  say,  a  Golden 
Drop  or  Peine  Claude  de  Bavay  ?  If  so,  they  will 
be  doing  good  service  to  the  horticultural  public  by 
recording  their  experience,  giving  the  neighbour- 
hood, situation,  and  soil  where  such  results  were 
obtained.  I  presume  no  one  will  gainsay  the  state- 
ment that  in  whatever  is  grown  for  table,  flavour 
should  be  the  first  consideration.  If  the  case  is  so, 
then  why  go  on  giving  space  on  good  walls,  &c  ,  to 
such  worthless  material  when  they  could  be  occu- 
pied by  trees  that  will  afford  fruit  of  the  very 
highest  standard  for  eating,  cooking,  or  preserving? 
In  large  gardens  it  is  no  rare  occurrence  to  see 
large  flne  trees  of  these  late  Peaches  occupying 
good  positions,  and  it  you  ask  what  these  are  used 
for,  the  answer  is  they  are  used  for  cooking,  and 
many  never  used  at  all.  How  often  do  we  find  a 
garden  where  there  is  a  great  absence  of  late  Plums. 
Recently  when  looking  through  a  large  garden  in 
Hampshire  where  fruit  is  grown  well,  I  observed 
what  a  quantity  of  Peaches  they  had  that  appeared 
would  never  ripen.  I  asked  as  to  late  Plums,  and 
was  told  they  had  no  trees  of  Golden  Drop  or 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  or  any  of  this  type. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  from  all  gardens  these 
late  Plums  are  absent,  but  do  we  devote  the  space 
and  time  to  these  late  Plums  that  their  merits  de- 
serve ?  One  often  finds  that  after  he  has  grown  a 
Pear  tree  to  a  good  size,  the  fruit  is  often  found  to 
be  worthless.  I  should  like  to  know  if  anyone  ever 
had  a  late  Plum  that  would  not  be  most  acceptable 
for  kitchen  use  in  November.  And  how  few  there  are 


to  be  had  at  this  time  (I  am  speaking  now  of  walla 
and  sheltered  spots  more  than  of  orchard  culti- 
vation). 

One  often  sees  sheltered  situations  where  these 
late  Plums  would  succeed  even  as  bush  trees,  and 
surely  they  would  pay  when  the  price  paid  even  in 
October  for  prune  Plums — which  at]  their  best  are 
poor  compared  with  the  best  kinds^even  for  cook- 
ing— is  taken  into  consideration. 

There  are  few  people  who  do  not  highly  ap- 
preciate a  good  Golden  Drop  when  highly  spotted 
(a  sure  sign  of  good  flavour)  and  shrivelled.  What 
a  grand  dish  they  make  on  a  dinner  table  late  in  the 
season,  when  variety  is  on  the  decline  and  often  the 
demand  in  country  establishments  is  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Late  Plums  would  make  a  good  point  in  collec- 
tions of  fruit  on  exhibition  tables  at  late  shows. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  have  good  Plums  late  in 
November  if  proper  kinds  are  selected,  planted  in 
good  situations,  and  receive  the  attention  they 
need.  I  had  good  fruit  of  Golden  Drop,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Ickworth  Impcjratrice  every 
day  through  the  month  of  November  in  18s7,  and 
this  was  not  a  single  instance,  but  a  yearly  occur- 
rence. These  late  Plums  were  sought  after  and 
highly  appreciated  by  my  employers. 

The  long-keeping  qualities  of  these  Plums  are 
great  points  in  their  favour  compared  with  those  of 
some  kinds  of  Pears,  which  will  only  keep  a  few 
days  at  the  best ;  while  the  Golden  Drop  Plum  will 
keep  six  weeks  after  having  been  taken  from  the 
tree.  I  believe  they  may  be  kept  even  longer  if  they 
were  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  put  into  boxes,  and 
kept  from  the  air  in  a  cold  place. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  the  length  of  time  that 
Plums  may  be  had  from  the  open  walls,  beginning 
in  July  and  continuing  till  November.  Messrs. 
Veitch  have  done  good  service  by  placing  before 
the  public  the  grand  collections  of  Plums.  Having 
spoken  above  as  to  the  results  I  have  obtained  in 
the  cultivation  of  late  Plums,  I  will  give  an  outline 
of  my  cultivation.  I  am  convinced  that  every 
locality  and  garden  are  not  equally  placed,  but 
every  observing  cultivator  can  find  many  suitable 
situations  in  a  garden  of  any  pretensions.  My 
fruits  were  obtained  from  trees  grown  on  east  and 
west  aspects  on  brick  walls,  although  I  have 
grown  them  in  Dorsetshire  equally  as  good  on 
stone  walls,  and  even  on  a  north  aspect,  and  have 
seen  them  fairly  good.  Oar  trees  were  planted 
some  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  although  they 
grew  very  strong  for  three  or  four  years  after  they 
had  been  planted,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  they 
commenced  bearing,  and  have  continued  every 
season. 

The  method  adopted  with  these  Plum  trees  was 
as  follows  :  when  a  tree  was  seen  to  be  getting  too 
strong,  a  trench  was  dug  at  a  good  distance  from 
the  tree  half  way  round,  getting  under  the  roots 
and  preserving  as  many  as  possible.  When  close  to 
the  wall  the  roots  were  tied  up  to  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  the  hole  being  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  roots, 
which  were  then  laid  out  in  their  proper  positions 
and  covered  with  the  same  soil,  the  object  being  to 
place  the  roots  close  to  the  top  soil,  and  thus  cause 
the  trees  to  produce  bunches  of  fruiting  spurs  in- 
stead of  long  watery  shoots.  Should  this  half  lifting 
not  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  next  August  or 
September  the  other  half  was  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way.  By  this  method  the  trees  do  not  receive  such 
a  check  as  they  would  have  done  if  lifted  all  at 
one  time,  but  keep  on  growing  and  producing  good 
fruiting  wood.  Again,  the  fruiting  helps  to  keep 
grossness  in  check.  It  is  seldom  that  Plum  trees 
are  over  strong  when  they  attain  to  a  large  size  and 
bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  We  did  not  cut  these 
trees  back,  but  preferred  to  lay  in  the  shoots  full 
length.  These  shoots  always  produced  fruit  the 
whole  length  in  due  course.  The  chief  pruning 
these  trees  have  is  summer  pinching  of  the  shoots. 
Our  trees  grew  more  strongly  than  in  many  places, 
as  the  soil  was  light  and  open,  inducing  a  coarse 
root  growth. 

When  these  trees  are  reduced  to  a  proper  fruiting 
state,  we  keep  the  roots  at  home  by  good  feeding. 
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When  in  full  fruit  we  give  them  a  good  drenching 
of  manure  water  ju8t  as  the  fruit  is  stoning,  and 
then  the  trees  receive  a  good  mulching  at  the  roots. 
This,  we  find,  increases  the  size  of  the  fruit  in  a 
marked  degree.  We  find  the  chief  feature  in  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  Golden  Drop  is  to  keep  the  roots 
healthy  and  near  the  surface.  Many  people  complain 
of  this  being  a  shy  bearer,  but  my  experience  does  not 
justify  this  when  the  trees  are  treated  as  above. 
As  to  gathering,  I  gather  the  fruit  at  intervals, 
allowing  them  to  hang  as  long  as  possible,  as  by  so 
doing  the  high  flavour  so  valuable  and  so  refreshing 
to  late  Plums  is  obtained. 

It  is  often  desirable  and  necessary  to  protect 
late  Plums  to  keep  them  from  birds  and  wasps.  I 
have  used  close  hexagon  netting,  kept  out  from 
the  trees  by  upright  sticks  resting  on  the  top 
coping,  opening  it  at  one  end  when  the  fruit  wants 
looking  over.  It  is  surprising  the  leagth  of  time 
they  will  hang  safely  when  protected  on  the  trees 
in  this  way.  When  gathering  I  place  one  layer  of 
fruit  on  cotton  wool  in  a  bos,  leaving  it  in  the  cold 
fruit  room  till  wanted,  thereby  preventing  it 
from  being  handled  and  the  bloom  rubbed  off. 
Respecting  the  kinds  most  valuable  to  grow,  we  find 
that  the  best  are  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Keine  Claude 
de  Bavay,  Ickworth  Imp^ratrioe,  Blue  Imp^ratrice, 
Bryanston  Gage,  of  which  we  have  a  very  large  tree 
which  does  us  good  service,  although  not  quite  as 
late  as  Golden  Drop. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it  any  reader  can  tell  me 
it  they  know  or  have  a  kind  under  the  name  ot 
Cofc'd  Late  Red.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  I  used 
to  live  in  a  large  garden  in  Wiltshire  where  there 
was  a  Plum  grown  in  a  cold  orchard  house  under 
this  name.  It  was  a  very  late  variety,  but  I  have 
never  met  with  it  since  that  time.  J.  C.  F. 


Plum  Angelina  Burdett.— It  was  in  1853 
that  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Dowling,  of  Woolston, 
Southampton,  sent  out  this  fine  Plum.  Somehow 
or  other  it  has  not  got  much  into  cultivation, 
although  Dr.  Hogg  speaks  of  it  in  flattering  terms 
in  his  "  Fruit  Manual."  He  states  respecting  it  that 
it  is  "an  excellent  dessert  Plum,  ripe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  and  if  allowed  to  hang  till  it 
shrivels  it  forms  a  perfect  sweetmeat ;  the  tree  is  a 
good  bearer  and  hardy."  Mr.  Barron  has  it  at 
Chiswick  in  one  case  trained  against  a  west  wall ; 
the  tree  is  very  vigorous,  but  it  bore  sparingly  and 
towards  the  points  ot  the  branches,  but  it  was  deli- 
cious when  fully  ripe.  In  the  Plum  plantation  a 
large  bush  or  small  standard  tree  bore  freely,  carry- 
ing a  very  good  crop.  Perhaps  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  an  uncertain  bearer,  and  possibly  it  can 
be  said  with  some  amount  of  force  that  being  un- 
certain it  is  no  use  to  grow  it  when  there  are  so 
many  other  fine  Plums  of  equal  quality  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  give  good  crops  almost,  or  quite, 
every  year.  I  observe  that  it  finds  no  place  in 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.'s  fruit  catalogue,  a 
catalogue  that  is  invaluable  to  anyone  interested  in 
fruit  culture,  but  I  think  I  should  be  disposed  to 
grow  Angelina  Burdett  for  my  own  eating.— R.  D. 

Cordon  Pear  trees— Seeing  so  much  interest 
is  being  taken  just  now  in  fruit  culture,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
to  know  how  cordon  Pear  trees  have  done  here  this 
year.  I  have  gathered  a  splendid  crop  ot  clean 
fruit  from  trees  planted  six  years  ago.  They  began 
to  bear  the  second  year  after  planting  and  have 
not  missed  a  crop  since.  On  a  south  wall  I  have 
three  trees  of  the  following  sorts :  Jargonelle, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Brock  worth  Park,  Dachesse 
d'Angouleme,  Beurrfi  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Benrr^  Diel,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  General  Todtleben,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Bergamotte  d'Ejperen.  On  a  wall  facing  east  I 
have  three  trees  of  the  following:  Louise  BDnne  of 
Jersey,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Souvenir  du  Congrfes, 
Passe  Colmar,  Alexandre  Lambre,  Chaumontel, 
Beurr6  Bachelicr,  Easter  Beurrfi.  I  do  not  say 
they  are  the  best  selection  that  could  be  made,  but 
they  are  the  sorts  that  have  done  well  on  our  stiff 
goil.    Anyone  planting  and  giving  the  trees  a  fair 


amount  of  attention  may  be  sure  of  a  return  for  the 
outlay.  My  reason  for  recommending  cordon  trees 
is,  first,  they  soon  cover  the  wall;  secondly,  they 
bear  the  second  year  after  planting ;  thirdly,  you 
can  plant  a  larger  number  of  varieties,  which  is  very 
necessary  when  you  have  to  furnish  a  daily  dessert. 
Eighteen  inches  I  find  is  a  good  distance  between, 
the  trees  being  trained  to  an  angle  of  45'. 
I  prune  twice  a  year,  June  and  September. 
If  you  think  it  will  be  of  any  interest  to  your 
readers  I  will  send  you  a  list  ot  cordon  Plums  that 
have  done  well  here.  [Yes,  do. — Ed  ]  —  Geo.  Jupr, 
Brantriilge  Park,  Baloomhe. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

CUCUMBEBS. 

Dry  fire  heat  being  so  detrimental  to  winter  plants, 
the  beds,  now  the  sun  has  lost  its  power,  should  be 
thoroughly  and  frequently  renovated  with  sweet, 
well-worked  fermenting  material  consisting  of  sound 
Oak  leaves,  tan,  or  tan  and  leaves  mixed  together. 
Leaves,  however,  are  best,  as  they  contain  all  the 
elements  essential  to  quick  healthy  growth.    More- 
over, they  form  a  very  useful  potting  material  when 
rotten,  whilst  in  most  places  their  collection  from 
beneath  the  trees  in  pleasure  grounds  is  a  necessary 
operation.    Viewed  from  this  point,  pot  culture  has 
its  advantages,  as  the  beds  can  be  turned  out  or 
over  at  pleasure  when  the  moist,  genial  heat  econo- 
mises fuel  and  enables  the  cultivator  to  discontinue 
syringing  the  foliage.      The  walls  and   floors,  of 
course,  must  be  syringed  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
the  roots  must  have  plenty  ot  water,  but  other  con- 
ditions being  satisfactory,  the  copious  syringing  so 
beneficial  in  summer  may  now  be  discontinued  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.      The  mild  weather 
throughout  October  having  been  so  favourable  to 
ventilation  and  a  quick  short-jointed  growth,  plants 
generally  are  in  the  best  possible  condition   for 
going  well  through  the  winter,  but  this  will  not 
justify  the  slightest  relaxation,  as  successful  winter 
culture  is  bound  up  in  attention  to  a  series  ot  de- 
tails, such  as  daily  manipulation  and  tying  in,  re- 
moval of  male  and  female  flowers  where  fruit,  now 
comparatively  valueless,  is  not  wanted,  keeping  the 
glass  free  from  accumulations  of  conferv;^;,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  removal  of  all  decaying  matter 
from  the  interior  of  the  house.     A  sweet,  fresh 
atmosphere  in  the  winter  Cucumber  house  is  quite 
as  important  as  in  our  own  dwellings,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  this  can  be  secured  is  by  top-dressing 
the  pots  or  beds  frequently  with  fresh  turfy  loam, 
by  the  regular  scrubbing  of  shelves,  kerbs,  and  floors 
with  clean  water  and  washing  the  walls  with  quick- 
lime, to  which  may  be  added  a  handful  of  sulphur. 
It  old  plants  are  producing  suflioient  for  the  de- 
mand, young  ones  expected  to  fruit  from  Christ- 
mas onwards  will  be  the  better  tor    the    entire 
removal  of    all    shows    until    they  have    covered 
their  allotted  space,  and  then  light  cropping  will 
do  them  no    harm.      No   great   credit,    however, 
attaches  to  fruiting  maiden  plants  through  Novem- 
berand  December,  but  Christmas  left  behind,  the  true 
test  ot  tkill  must  be  measured  by  the  supply  from 
the  beginning  ot  January  up  to  the  end  of  March 
when  spring-raised  plants  come  into  bearing.     To 
produce  these  results  the  house  must  be  well  con- 
structed, efiiciently  heated,  and,  as   I   have  just 
observed,  constantly  charged  with  ammonia  from 
fermenting  material.    Covering  in  these  days  is  too 
much  neglected,  but  it  is  an  important  factor  not 
only  in  keeping  in  warmth  and  moisture  and  pre- 
venting radiation  on  cold  or  moonlight  nights,  but 
also  in  saving  the  plants  from  that  drying  heat 
which  ruins  so  many  in  their  infancy.     The  best 
material  tor  this  purpose  is  oiled  canvas  as  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Eddy  &  Co.,  of  Cornwall.     Here 
it  has  been  used  for  some  years,  and  apparently  is 
none  the  worse  for  exposure  to  the  elements.    It  is 
not  quite  so  warm  as  good,  dry  mats,  but  being 
clean,  waterproof,  and  untearable,  it  wiU  stand  a 
great  deal  ot  rough  handling  when  frost  and  snow 
render  mats  literally  useless.     Another  important 
matter  is  a  continuous  supply  of  dry  warm  compost 
for  top-dressing.     Light  rich  turf,  as  I  have  often 
stated,  is  best  adapted  for  winter  use,  or,  lacking 


this,  heavier  loams  may  be  corrected  by  a  liberal 
admixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  lime  rubble. 
To  have  the  turf  in  good  condition  it  should  be 
taken  off  very  thin  and  stacked  in  narrow  ridges 
early  in  the  autumn.  When  the  Grass  has  withered 
it  will  be  fit  for  use,  that  is  provided  it  is  moderately 
dry  and  free  from  wireworm,  a  most  troublesome 
pest  in  the  Cacumber  house.  Soils  containing  this 
or  ordinary  worms  should  be  carefully  hand-picked 
and  liberally  dusted  with  soot  before  they  are 
taken  into  the  house  for  mixing  with  the  other 
materials,  and  on  no  account  should  the  compost 
be  applied  to  the  roots  before  the  whole  mass  is 
properly  warmed  and  fermented.  It  poor  it  may  be 
enriched  with  bone-dust  or  guano  in  preference  to 
animal  manure,  which  renders  the  whole  mass 
inert  and  sour  by  holding  too  much  water  in  sus- 
pension. 

The  Oechabd  House. 
Where  this  house  is  divided  into  sections,  and 
one  of  these  compartments  is  devoted  to  forcing 
purposes,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  cleansing  and 
putting  it  into  thorough  working  order.     The  trees 
meantime  must  be  carefully  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  but  unless  we  have  a  most  decided  change  in 
the  weather  they  need  not  be  housed  until  the  time 
fixed  upon  for  starting  has  arrived.      In  a   great 
number  ot  gardens  a  structure  of  this  kind  is  now 
started  early  in   November,  or  perhaps   the   first 
week  in  December,  and  the  trees  employed  being 
more  remarkable  for  precocity  than  the  quality  of 
their  fruit ;  but  little  diflioulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  Peaches  and  Nectarines  fit  for  use  by  the 
first  week  in  April.    Early  Louise,  Early  Beatrice, 
Amsden's  Jane,  Alexander,  and  Waterloo  Peaches 
are  the  earliest.    Then  we  have  a  second  and  stUl 
better  set  of  four,  including  Hale's  Early,  Condor, 
A  Bee,  and  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  which  lead  up' 
to  the  supply  from  the  Peach  house  proper.    Al- 
though Peaches  do  not  require  much  heat,  the  struc- 
ture devoted  to  this  very  early  work  should  be  light, 
not  too  large,  well  ventilated,  and  so  eflSoiently 
heated  that  every  part  can  be  kept  at  an  even  tem- 
perature   without    making  the  pipes    more    than 
comfortably  warm.     Head  room,  however,  is  of  im- 
portance, as  each  tree  when  housed  should  stand  on 
a  large  inverted  pot  capped  with  a  sod  ot  fibry  turf, 
to  make  room  tor  the  introduction  ot  fermenting 
leaves  or  tan,  not  only  as  an  aid  to  the  fires,  but 
also  as  a  producer  of  a  continuous  stream  of  warm 
vapour.     With  this  aid  the  tress  need  not  be  fired 
during  the  first  fortnight,  bat  afterwards  the  pipes 
must  be  warmed  whenever  a  minimum  of  45°  to 
50"  and  a  maximum  of  55"  cannot  be  maintained 
with  a  continual  circulation   of  air.     Air,  in  fact 
should  never  be  excluded  by  night  or  day,  as  it 
strengthens  the  swelling  buds,  keeps  the  vapour  in 
constant  motion,  and  enables  the  attendant  to  bathe 
his  trees  with  tepid  water  when  the  mornings  are 
fairly  bright  for  December.    After  the  turn  of  the 
year  forcing  goes  well  enough,  and  then  it  is  that 
these  very  early  sorts  make  rapid  progress  to  ma- 
turity.    For  succeeding  the  first  batch  of  trees 
another  should  be  started  in  January,  and  as  these 
will  give  the  amateur  full  employment  I  would  say 
put  off  until  the  end  of  the  month  in  preference 
to  closing  the  house  at  the  beginning.    The  same 
kind  of  house  and  arrangements  will  be  necessary, 
but  instead  ot  conflning  myself  to  semi-clingstones' 
I  should  choose  for  my  own  forcing  such  sorts  as 
Hale's  Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  A  Bee  and  Stir- 
ling Castle  Peaches ;  Advance,  Lord  Napier,  S  tan  wick 
Elruge  and  Violette  H^ltive  Nectarines.  The  first  in 
each  section  might  predominate.as  they  are  very  early, 
but  the  second  should  be  well  represented,  as  they 
are  really  good,  and  although  a  little  longer  about 
their  work,  they  will  pay  for  the  pains  and  patience 
bestowed  upon  them.    Figs  and  Strawberries  may 
be  forced  in  the  January  house,  that  is,  provided 
the  trees  and  plants  are  thoroughly  established  in 
their  pots,  quite  ripe,  and  in  every  way  fit  for  start- 
ing.   Figs  should  be  plunged  in  warm  leaves  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  where  they  can  be  well 
syringed  and  have  plenty  ot  water.     Strawberries, 
like  the  Peaches,  must  have  light,  fresh  air  and  a 
low  starting  temperature.    A  back  shelf  within  18 
inches  ot  the  highest  part  ot  the  house  answers 
best,  as  the  plants  can  be  copiously  syringed  when 
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the  Peaches  do  not  require  this  treatment.  Being 
subject  to  spider,  moreover,  this  semi- isolation  is 
an  advantage  later  in  the  season. 

The  Genebal  Oechabd  House, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  full  of  Chrysanthemums, 
not  that  I  object  to  its  being  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  I  do  not  consider  it  necesEary  to  remove  the 
trees  from  the  open  air  before  Christmas.  When 
this  period  arrives  a  complete  clearance,  of  course, 
must  be  made,  as  cleansing  must  follow  the  occu- 
pants which  sometimes  leave  a  legacy  of  green-fly 
and  mildew.  The  trees  meantime,  including  the 
species  and  varieties  usually  met  with  in  the  mixed 
house,  must  be  made  secure  from  the  ravages  of 
birds  and  wind,  and  the  pots  must  be  well  tucked 
up  in  Fern  or  long  litter  for  protection  in  frosty 
weather.  Frost,  I  bslieve,  does  no  harm  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  no  matter  how  thinly  they  may  be 
covered  with  soil,  but  by  expansion  of  the  latter  it 
plays  sad  havoc  amongst  the  pots,  and  for  this 
reason  it  should  be  carefully  excluded.  If  the 
annual  supply  of  trees  has  not  been  selected  for  pot- 
ting up  no  time  should  be  lost,  as  this  long  mild 
period  may  be  succeeded  by  weather  of  a  totally 
different  character.  Where  soil  of  suitable  quality 
is  kept  under  cover  fruit  trees  can  be  potted  at  any 
time,  but  there  is  nothing  like  getting  them  in 
early,  as  the  roots  then  commence  growth,  where 
otherwise  they  may  perish  or  take  half  the  following 
season  to  recover.  The  best  plan,  however,  is  to 
have  a  small  spot  of  ground  specially  laid  out  as  a 
home  nursery,  not  for  working,  as  the  nursery- 
man beats  the  gardener  into  fits,  but  for  grow- 
ing on  the  trees  from  the  maiden  and  training 
them  into  any  form  best  adapted  to  one's  own 
requirements.  Nearly  all  the  best  varieties  of 
Pears  do  well  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  make  most  fertile  pyramids  or  bushes 
in  the  open  ground.  Moreover,  being  on  the  spot 
they  can  be  lifted  and  potted  in  September  with 
every  chance  of  a  full  crop  of  fruit  the  following 
season.  Apples  in  good  districts,  especially  where 
walls  or  boarded  fences  can  be  utilised,  are  not 
considered  worth  house  room,  but  for  special 
purposes  the  very  highest  grade,  including  Ribston 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  the  Nonpareil,  White 
Calville,  and  King  of  Tomkins  County,  as  seen 
the  other  day  at  Chiswick,  may,  and  must,  have  the 
shelter  of  glass.  I  do  not  assume  that  they  will 
pay,  as  each  Apple  may  cost  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
good  outdoor  fruit,  but  such  magnificent  specimens 
give  pleasure  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  value.  Those 
on  the  Paradise  stock  and  a  good  selection  of  the 
best  large  Bigarreau  Cherries  on  the  Mahaleb  stock 
may  be  grown  and  grown  well  in  an  ordinary 
orchard  house  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  but  they 
will  do  better  with  a  flow  and  return  pipe  when 
setting  in  spring  and  ripening  in  the  autumn. 

Pines. 
The  weather  since  the  beds  were  renovated  for 
the  winter  having  been  so  unseasonably  fine,  plants 
in  all  stages  are  enjoying  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  the  average  for  November.  A  spell  of  this 
kind  is  very  acceptable,  as  it  helps  the  winter  along, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  may  have  to 
pay  at  the  other  end,  we  might  wish  a  continuance 
up  to  Christmas.  In  the  Pine  houses,  however, 
where  the  plants  begin  to  look  up  after  the  turn  of 
the  year  this  dalliance  with  autumn  is  a  decided 
gain,  especially  where  late  fruit  i?  swelling  or  the 
winter  growth  of  young  stock  is  likely  to  prove 
advantageous.  In  the  fruiting  house  plants  in 
various  stages  must  be  kept  progressing  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  minimum  temperature  ranging 
from  68°  to  70°  with  plenty  o£  atmospheric  mois- 
ture from  the  evaporating  pans  and  frequent 
syringing  about  the  walls  and  over  the  surface  of 
the  bed.  Overhead  syringing,  unless  the  house 
is  very  light  and  airy,  is  hardly  necessary,  as  too 
much  moisture  only  increases  the  size  of  the 
crowns,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit,  which,  by 
the  way,  should  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
glass.  Late  fjaeens  after  this  date  are  of  very 
little  use  ;  consequently  they  may  as  well  be  thrown 
away  to  make  more  room  for  Cayennes,  Rothschilds, 
and  the  fine  old  Black  Jamaica  where  this  excellent 
variety  is  still  grown.    When  fruit  has  attained  full 


size  and  shows  signs  of  changing,  no  more  water 
must  be  given  to  the  roots,  but  others  less  forward 
may  have  moderate  supplies  of  extra  warm  diluted 
liquid  when  the  pots  ring  hollow  and  the  plunging 
material  is  up  to  the  full  average  of  80°  and  in- 
clining to  the  dry  side.  As  nights  become  longer 
and  colder  and  fire  heat  is  increased,  it  may  be  well 
to  examine  the  beds,  especially  where  they  are  rest- 
ing upon  chambers,  which  soon  absorb  moisture 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  pots.  Direct  watering 
in  cases  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  the 
better  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
draw  a  portion  of  the  plunging  material  away  from 
the  pots  and  pour  in  warm  water  until  the  base  of 
the  bed  is  thoroughly  moist.  As  this  operation  may 
increase  the  bottom-heat,  replacement  of  the  material 
may  be  deferred  for  a  few  days,  otherwise  the 
remedy  may  prove  as  baneful  as  the  defect.  The 
same  attention  should  be  given  to  successions  and 
autumn-struck  suckers,  as  premature  starting  fre- 
quently follows,  keeping  the  pots  in  a  moisture- 
absorbing  medium  through  the  winter  months.  If 
the  earliest  Qaeens  now  resting  are  likely  to  become 
too  dry  at  the  root,  the  tan  or  leaves  in  which  they 
are  plunged  may  be  heaped  up  over  the  rims  of  the 
pots  and  slightly  moistened  with  warm  water,  but 
not  to  an  extent  that  will  increase  the  bottom  heat ; 
68°  to  70°  is  a  good  resting  bottom  heat  for  Queens, 
but  they  should  not  sink  much  below  this,  other- 
wise the  tender  roots  may  perish,  when  deformed 
fruit  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  The  general 
stock  of  fruiters  hitherto  kept  growing  must  now 
sink  gradually  to  rest,  and  water  must  be  very 
sparingly  used  not  only  upon  the  bed,  but  also  in 
the  house.  Cayennes  and  Rothschilds,  being  hardier 
than  Qaeens,  will  take  no  harm  if  by  Christmas  the 
bottom  heat  touches  65°,  but  nothing  is  gained  by 
starvation,  as  many  of  our  best  summer  Pines  are 
obtained  from  quickly  grown  plants,  which  con- 
tinue rooting  throughout  the  winter.  Young  stock 
in  sparsely  heated  pits  will  derive  great  benefit 
from  the  addition  of  good  fermenting  linings  and 
external  covering  through  the  night.  Indeed,  Pines 
in  all  stages  and  of  all  ages  will  soon  repay  this 
protection  not  only  in  the  saving  of  fuel,  but  also  in 
their  escape  from  its  baneful  effect.  W.  C. 


Destroyers. 


MEALY  BUG  ON  VINES. 
I  SHOULD  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
let  me  know  through  the  columns  of  your  journal 
what  is  reaUy  the  best  thing  to  exterminate  mealy 
bug  in  Vines.  I  have  tried  almost  everything 
without  any  perceptible  effect,  and  should  esteem  it 
a  favour  If  you  would  help  me  to  get  rid  of  this  pest. 
— B.  H. 

■*,*  Although  this  insect,  a  native  of  a  clime 
warmer  than  our  own,  makes  very  little  progress 
even  in  summer  in  the  open  air,  it  unquestionably 
heads  the  list  of  destroyers  when  introduced  into 
our  plant  and  fruit  houses.  There  is  hardly  a  stove 
plant  upon  which  it  will  not  live  and  thrive,  and 
when  it  once  gets  thoroughly  established  we  may 
burn  and  destroy  every  plant,  and  yet  paths,  walls, 
borders,  and  trellises  will  send  forth  months  after- 
wards a  whole  horde  of  insects  ready  and  willing  to 
fasten  upon  the  next  set  of  occupants.  Its  intro- 
duction to  a  vinery,  above  all  other  places,  should 
be  rigorously  guarded  against,  for  if  once  thoroughly 
established,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  rid  of  it 
without  injuring  the  Vines.  It  increases  very 
rapidly  in  warm  houses,  and  in  the  thick,  flaky 
bark  of  the  A'ine  it  finds  a  secure  home  through 
the  winter,  whence  it  emerges  with  returning  spring 
to  spread  over  the  young  wood  and  leaves  and 
eventually  the  clusters  of  fruit,  from  which  no 
power  can  dislodge  it.  Indeed,  so  disgustingly 
offensive  is  it  when  it  gets  into  the  fruit,  that  no  one 
would  think  of  eating  the  berries;  therefore  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  removal 
of  every  cluster  to  the  nearest  fire,  as  a  sort  of  clearing 
the  decks  for  persistent  warfare.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  Vines  and  every  part  of  the  house  may  be 
well  syringed  with  paraffin  and  water,  a  wineglass- 


ful  of  the  first  to  three  gallons  of  the  second,  as  a 
check  to  future  progress,  until  such  time  as  the 
canes  are  dormant  and  still  sharper  measures  can  be 
put  into  force.  The  paraffin,  it  must  be  understood, 
must  be  kept  well  mixed  with  the  water  by  in- 
cessant agitation  with  one  syringe,  whilst  a  second 
personapplies  it  to  the  wood  andfoliagewith  another. 
Further,  paraffin  must  only  be  used  when  the  Vines 
are  in  leaf,  as  its  application  to  dormant  wood 
and  buds  often  results  in  death  or  blindness. 
An  occasional  syringing  with  this  or  Fir  tree  oU 
will  keep  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  leaves  fall, 
and  then  the  fray  in  earnest  may  be  commenced. 
The  first  operation,  of  course,  will  be  the  removal 
and  scalding  or  burning  of  everything  that  is  port- 
able; the  second,  the  removal  of  every  tie,  pruning 
and  burning  the  young  wood ;  third,  spreading  a 
sheet  over  the  floor  to  catch  the  bark  and  insects  as 
they  fall  in  the  process  of  cleaning,  for  every  bit  of 
loose  bark,  it  must  be  understood,  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence must  be  removed,  and  all  old  knots  and  spurs 
must  be  scraped  and  scooped  out  not  only  to  break 
up  the  nests,  but  also  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
composing  stopping  in  due  course  to  follow.  When 
all  the  Vines  have  been  made  free  from  the  loose, 
flaky  bark,  but  not  scraped — a  most  barbarous 
custom — scrubbing  and  washing  with  strong  soap 
and  water  will  make  a  tolerable  clearance,  but  this 
stage  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  annihila- 
tion, for  the  glass  and  woodwork  must  be  well 
washed  and  the  latter  carefuUy  stopped  with  tur- 
pentine putty  and  well  coated  with  turps  paint. 
The  trellis  must  undergo  the  same  process;  sash 
cords  must  be  removed  and  dipped  in  boiling  water; 
walls  scalded,  scraped,  well  stopped  and  washed 
with  quick  caustic  lime ;  floors  and  borders  scraped, 
swept,  and  cleared  of  every  particle  of  loose  soil 
and  mulching,  and  then  the  dressing  which  I  am 
about  to  recommend  must  be  applied.  To  one  peck 
of  dry,  finely  sifted  loam  add  one  pint  of  old  gas 
tar ;  work  and  pound  the  two  together  into  a  paste 
in  an  iron  pot ;  pour  in  boiling  water  until  the  whole 
mass  is  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  When  nearly  cold, 
stop  every  hole  and  crack  in  the  old  stems  and 
spurs  first  ;  then  with  a  half-worn  paint-brush  coat 
every  part  of  the  Vines  from  the  ground-line  to  the 
extreme  tips,  working  the  mixture  well  in,  especially 
about  the  spurs  and  eyes ;  suspend  the  rods  clear 
of  the  trellis,  and  in  this  position  allow  them  to 
hang  until  they  break  into  growth.  When  in  full 
growth  tie  them  up,  but  do  not  rest  satisfied,  as  in- 
dividuals after  all  this  may  emerge  from  some  out- 
of-the-way  hiding  place,  and  soon,  if  left  alone  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  they  will  spread  from  base  to 
summit,  when  this  troublesome  process  must  be 
repeated,  and  in  this  way  a  young  man  may  go  on 
until  he  is  grey.  Many  I  know  have  followed  these 
directions  faithfully  and  well  up  to  this  point,  and 
have  rested  upon  their  oars,  but  the  time  as  yet  has 
not  arrived  for  rest  and  thankfulness.  Millions  or 
thousands  may  have  been  reduced  to  units,  but  these 
units  are  enough  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  and  it 
is  the  destruction  of  these  as  they  emerge  to  warmth 
and  sunlight  that  I  am  now  about  to  insist  upon. 
The  heavy  work  is  finished,  the  remainder  is  light 
and  simple,  and  maybe  accomplished  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  Having  procured  a  bottle  of  methy- 
lated spirits  and  a  small  camel's-hair  brush,  let  some 
sharp-sighted  person  go  over  every  knot  and  spur 
twice  a  week  for  at  least  two  months  after  the 
Vines  are  tied  up  ;  it  |he  finds  nothing  worthy  of 
notice,  so  much  the  better);  if  he  does,  a  touch  with 
the  spirits  will  dissolve  it  in  a  moment,  and  in  this 
way  the  most  infested  Vines  may  be  made  clean  in 
a  single  season.  The  trellis,  wood-work  and  walls 
must  also  be  inspected,  as  I  have  known  a  fresh 
colony  to  start  from  these  quarters  when  the  Vines 
themselves  were  clean.  If  the  Vines  do  not  break 
quite  so  quickly  as  usual,  no  fear  need  be  ex- 
perienced, as  I  have  found  this  tardiness  result  from 
the  tar  dressing.  Further,  I  may  say  this  detailed 
advice  is  not  theoretical,  as  I  have  treated  Vines 
and  Figs  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  result  has  been 
extremely  satisfactory.  I  ought  to  say  the  borders 
should  be  well  dressed  with  quick-lime  or  lime 
water  before  they  are  surfaced  with  fresh  compost, 
and  a  keen  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  stems,  as  bug 
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that  has  had  a  house  for  years  to  itself  not  unfre- 
qaently  descends  deeply  into  loose  dry  borders. — 
W.  Coleman. 


CATERPILLARS  ON  FRUIT  TREES.* 
The  past  summer  has  been  noted  among  other 
Ihings  for  the  plague  of  caterpillars  which  have 
ioftibted  the  fruit  trees  in  many  places,  causing 
much  injury  to  the  crop,  and  consequently  great  loss 
to  the  cultivators  of  fruit  trees.  The  dry,  warm 
summer  of  1887  was  no  doubt  very  favourable  to 
insect  life,  and  though  followed  by  a  long  winter 
the  latter  was  not  one  apparently  which  caused 
much  destruction  to  insect  life.  Insects  are  not  so 
eisily  killed  by  cold  weather  as  most  persons 
imagine,  and  whether  as  eggs,  chrysalides,  or 
hybernating  as  caterpillars,  or  perfect  insects,  cold 
and  dampness  do  not  have  much  effect  on  them ; 
but  should  they  recover  animation  and  leave  their 
quarters  during  a  few  warm  days  in  a  mild  wioter, 
a  sudden  return  of  cold  or  wet  weather  is  very 
fatal  to  them.  It  is  very  certain  that  last  year  a 
larger  number  of  eggs  and  caterpillars  survived  the 
winter,  and  soon  made  themselves  at  home  on  the 
fruit  trees  in  the  spring.  The  Agricultural  Dijpart- 
ment  have  j  ast  published  a  very  useful  and  timely 
paper  on  the  subject  of  caterpillars  which  infest 
fruit  trees,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  have  a  large 
circulation.  In  a  few  introductory  remarks  the 
compiler  of  this  paper  (I  presume  Mr.  C.  Whitehead, 
whose  very  valuable  reports  on  insects  for  this  depart- 
ment are  well  known)  fays  :  "As  methods  of  pre- 
vention should  be  adopted  during  the  autumn  and 
before  winter  with  respect  to  the  most  destrnctive 
species  of  these  insects,  it  is  most  important  that  fruit 
growers  should  be  informed  concerning  these  at  once, 
and  before  the  appearance  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
agricultural  adviser,  to  be  published  in  January, 
whioi  will  give  full  details  of  the  mischief  caused 
by  caterpillars,  as  well  as  of  the  history  and  habits 
of  the  numerous  species  noticed  on  fruit  trees  this 
season,  together  wi^h  remedies  against  them."  The 
insects  on  which  this  report  treats  are  divided  into 
two  groups :  those  whose  depredations  may  be  pre- 
vented by  stopping  the  females,  who  are  nearly 
wingless  and  perfectly  incapable  of  flying,  from 
crawling  up  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  those  whose 
females  can  fly  and  cannot  be  prevented  from  gain- 
ing access  to  the  trees  by  the  means  adopted  for 
those  in  the  other  group.  The  moths  in  the  first 
group,  among  which  the  common  winter  moth 
(Cheimatobia  brumata)  is  the  chief  offender,  may 
be  baffljd  in  their  attempts  to  reach  the  young 
shoots  by  fastening  a  belt  of  canvas,  sacking,  or 
hay  bands,  covered  with  some  sticky  material 
which  will  not  soon  dry,  tightly  round  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  or  painting  a  band  of  the  same  compound 
round  the  trees.  Methods  of  this  kind  have  been 
employed  for  a  long  time,  but  they  are  not  used  as 
frequently  as  they  should  be.  The  object  is  to  catch 
the  wingless  moths  as  they  try  to  ascend  the  trees; 
therefore  the  composition,  if  it  gets  dry,  must  be  re- 
moved, and  if  a  band  is  put  round  a  tree  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  moths  cannot  creep  underneath 
it.  If  a  stripe  is  painted  round  the  stem  it  should  be 
at  least  a  foot  wide.  It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  case  of  espalier  trees  ortrees  against 
walls  it  is  no  use  only  protecting  the  stems,  as  the 
moths  have  other  means  of  access  to  the  trees.  The 
best  compounds  to  use  are  a  mixture  of  tar  and  cart 
grease,  Davidson's  compotition,  Calvert's  carbolic 
soft  soap,  or  soft  soap  and  paraffia.  These  preven- 
tive measures  should  be  taken  at  once,  as  it  is  now 
that  the  moths  usually  begin  to  emerge  from  their 
chrysalides.  A  very  simple,  but  efficacious  guard  is 
used  in  America.  It  consists  of  a  hoop  of  tin  some- 
what larger  than  the  stem  of  the  tree;  to  the  upper 
edge  is  attached  a  strip  of  stout  linen  canvas, 
which  is  tied  tightly  round  the  tree;  the  under  side 
of  this  apparatus  is  coated  with  seme  sticky  com- 
posidon,  which  from  its  position  does  not  dry  so 
quickly,  nor  is  so  easily  washed  off  by  the  rain  as  if 
it  were  exposed.  A  figure  of  this  simple  guard  is 
given  in  the  paper  mentioned  above.  These  methods 
are  not  availabla  in  the  case  of  Nut  bushes.     When 
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these  have  been  attacked  they  should  not  be  pruned 
until  the  following  January,  as  by  this  time  the 
females  will  have  laid  their  eggs,  most  of  which 
will  be  removed  when  the  yonng  shoots  are  pruned ; 
the  portions  cut  off  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  burned.  The  second  group  of  moths  are  not  so 
easily  dealt  with  as  the  first,  as  the  females  can  fly, 
and  the  remedies  which  are  useful  in  the  first  case  are 
obviously  useless  now.  Digging  and  hoeing  round 
the  trees  are  very  useful,  as  many  chrysalides  are  in 
this  way  disturbed  and  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  weather  and  the  notice  of  birds.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  lime  on  the  broken-up  ground  wiU  also 
be  very  useful.  The  loose,  rough  bark  on  the  stems 
and  lower  branches  should  be  removed  and  soft 
soap  and  paraffin  oil,  or  some  oily  or  greasy  com- 
pound mixed  with  paraffia  oil  or  carbolic  acid 
should  be  well  rubbed  in.  All  dead  leaves  which 
have  fallen,  as  well  as  those  which  have  not 
fallen  with  the  others,  should  be  collected  and 
burnt.  Powdered  quicklime  thrown  up  into  the 
trees  on  a  damp,  foggy  morning  is  very  useful ;  it 
kills  the  Moss  ]and  Lichen  which  often  afford 
shelter  to  insects.  This  paper  is  published  at  the 
small  cost  of  one  penny,  so  that  it  is  not  beyond 
the  means  of  the  most  humble  fruit  grower,  and  is 
well  worth  study  by  all  interested  in  the  fruit  ques- 
tion, which  is  growing  in  importance  every  day. 
All  must  hope  that  ere  long  our  markets  may  be 
better  supplied  and  with  better  fruit  than  they  are 
at  present.  Fruit  growers  cannot  do  Vetter  than 
study  and  act  upon  the  suggestions  and  advice 
given  in  this  report.  G.  S.  S. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  31,  at  1  p.m  ,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  sent  to  all 
those  who  were  kind  enough  to  read  papers,  ex- 
hibit fruit,  or  in  any  other  way  assist  in  making  the 
late  Apple  and  Pear  Confeietce  at  Chiswick  a 
success. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  report  of  the  conference 
be  forthwith  prepared,  with  a  view  to  its  publica- 
tion in  a  number  of  the  journal  of  the  society. 

The  two  resolutions  passed  at  the  Chiswick  Con- 
ference were  then  read  and  considered,  and,  with 
reference  to  the  suggested  sub-committee  on  law 
and  parliamentary  matttrs,  it  was  resolved 

That  the  G  )vernment  having,  at  the  susfgestion  of 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
others,  expresFly  included  horticulture  in  tbe  bill  for 
the  establishmeut  of  agriculture,  it  would  be  unadvia- 
ahle  to  appoint  a  sepirite  Uw  and  pai-liamentary  com- 
mittee, the  council  considering  itself  to  be  in  a  position 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  such  proposed  committee  more 
advantageously  than  any  other  subsidiary  body. 

With  reference  to  the  second  conference  resolu- 
tion, relating  to  the  society's  garden  at  Chiswick, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed,  viz  : — 

That  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticoliural  Society 
fully  appreciate  the  value  attaching  to  Chiswick  Gar- 
den, and  are  anxious  to  extend  and  develop  its  re- 
sources to  the  greatest  possible  extent  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  horticulture  a3  far  as  the 
means  placed  in  their  hands  will  allow. 

It  was  resolved  to  invite  the  members  of  the 
fruit  and  floral  committees,  and  also  the  principal 
exhibitors,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  council  room, 
on  Tuesday,  November  13,  at  11  30  a.m  ,  to  discuss 
as  to  the  best  place  in  which  to  hold  the  fortnightly 
meetings  for  1889.  It  was  further  resolved  to  hold 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  society  in 
the  council  room  on  Taesday,  November  13,at  2  p.m., 
in  order  to  submit  to  them  the  draft  of  new  bye- 
laws  with  a  view  to  their  adoption. 

It  was  determined  that  at  the  two  next  meetings 
of  the  society,  on  November  13  and  December  11, 
any  tender  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  council 
room,  where  they  will  be  free  from  exposure  to 
cold. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  treasurer  and  benchers 
a  grand  flower  show  will  be  held  by  the  Royal  Hor- 


ticultural Society  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  on 
the  30th  and  31»t  of  May,  1889. 

It  was  resolved  to  contribute  £10  to  the  funds  of 
both  the  Auricula  and  Carnation  Societies  if  their 
exhibitions  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  year  1889. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
November  7  and  8. 
Once  again  the  Chrysanthemum  season  has  re- 
turned, and  the  greatest  show  of  the  autumn  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  We  wish  it  could  be  said  that  it 
was  the  best  exhibition  that  has  ever  taken  place; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  verdict,  not  that  the  exhibits 
were  few  or  the  classes  limited,  as  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Royal  Aqaarium  was  occupied,  but  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  was  below  that  of  last  year  in 
many  instances.  This  will  not  astonish  those  who 
have  watched  the  Chrysanthemum  through  this  ex- 
ceptionally trying  3 car,  as,  without  doubt,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  ever  experienced,  the  sudden 
frost  of  October  2  dispelling  the  great  hopes  many 
had  anticipated  of  a  brilliant  season  for  the  gay 
flower.  In  an  exhibition  of  this  extent  there  were, 
naturally,  many  beautiful  stands  of  blooms ;  bat 
after  the  first  prize  exhibits  there  was  a  conspicuous 
roughness,  especially  in  the  incurved,  reflexed,  and 
allied  sections,  though  throughout  the  Japanese 
kinds  were  in  their  truest  character,  and  especially 
in  the  great  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  in  which 
there  were  many  exhibitors.  From  a  show  of  this 
extent  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  by  the  keen 
observer,  as  when  growers  meet  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  the  rise  and  fall  in  particular  classes  or 
varieties  is  evident.  Thus  we  see  such  a  magnificent 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  as  Edwin  Moljneux  rise 
with  a  bound  to  the  front,  shutting  out  many 
of  the  old  favourites  that  were  once  the  pride  of  the 
exhibition  table.  There  have  been  many  new  intro- 
ductions amongst  the  Japanese,  and  throughout 
such  varieties  as  the  lovely  pure  white  Avalanche, 
the  pale  yellow  Ralph  Brocklebank,  a  sport  from  Meg 
MerrUles,  the  white  Florence  Percy,  and  better 
known  kinds  as  Val  d'Andorre,  Mr.  H.  Cannell, 
and  Mme.  Laing,  were  excellent ;  also  there  were 
splendid  blooms  of  the  old  Thunberg,  Golden 
Dragon,  and  Belle  Paule,  which  is  the  most  recent 
of  the  three.  As  regards  the  incurved,  of  course 
there  was  not  the  same  choice  of  varieties  ;  but  we 
were  glad  to  see  that  already  such  recent  acquisi- 
tions as  Violet  Tomlin,  purple ;  Mrs.  Norman  Davis, 
yellow;  and  C.  Gibson,  yellowish  bronz3,  have 
taken  the  high  place  they  are  entitled  to.  It 
was  in  the  Anemone-flowered  and  Pompon  classes 
that  there  was  the  least  competition,  though  why 
this  should  be  is  hard  to  say,  as  they  are,  of 
all  Chrysanthemums,  those  that  have  the  most 
charming  grace  and  freedom.  And  as  regards 
the  Pompons,  we  must  raise  a  word  of  protest. 
Why  try  to  force  them  to  the  largest  possible 
sizs  as  is  done  with  the  incmved  Japanese 
and  reflexed  ?  A  Pompon  should  be  a  small  neat 
bloom,  not  a  flower  that  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
reflexed  Cnllingfordi,  and  without  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  this  crimson-coloured  variety.  In  one 
of  the  stands  for  Pompons  there  were  three  kinds, 
viz  ,  Rubrum  perfectum,  Cendrillon,  and  Comte  de 
Germiny,  that  would  have  passed  for  something  far 
different  to  a  Pompon.  In  the  reflexed  section 
there  is  a  visible  improvement,  which  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  should  strive  to  maintain.  It  is  a 
class  that  deserves  encouragement.  Besides  Chry- 
santhemums in  this  great  exhibition  there  were 
numerous  classes  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
although  the  Apples  and  Pears  were  only  second- 
rat  3,  this  falling  off  was  atoned  for  by  the  excellence 
of  the  Potatoes  and  vegetables. 

A  novel  feature  in  the  schedule  was  the  national 
competition  of  Chrysanthemum  and  horticultural 
societies,  and  that  the  Idea  was  a  good  one  was 
shewn  by  the  large  number  of  competiiors  Theprize 
consisted  of  a  challenge  trophy  and  £10,  and  was 
won  by  Mr.  Doughty,  The  Gardens,  Augley  Park, 
Cranbrook,  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  Gardeners'  Society. 
The  class  was  for  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty^four 
Japanese  and  twenty-four  incurved,  and  amongst 
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the  former  were  fine  blooms  of  Baronne  de  Frailly, 
Edwin  Molynenx,  Mme.  B.  Rendatler,  Mons.  Astorg, 
Carew  Underwood,  Belle  Paule,  Comte  de  Germiny, 
Mme.  de  Sevin,  Meg  Menilies,  Val  d'Andorre,  Dor- 
millon.  Criterion,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Emilie 
Dafour ;  the  incurved  consisted  of  Lord  Alcester, 
Bronze  Queen  of  England,  (Jolden  Empress  of  India, 
Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs. 
Heal,  Prince  Alfred,  Violet  Tomlin,  and  Lady 
Hardinge.  And  here  we  may  mention  that  the 
majority  of  the  Queen  family  were  of  general 
excellence.  There  were  comparatively  few  rough 
flowers  of  this  type,  and  some  were  surpris- 
ingly clean  and  fresh.  The  incurved  Chrysanthe- 
mums brought  many  competitors,  and  there  was  a 
hard  fight  for  first  place  in  the  class  for  forty-eight 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Doughty  was  again  the  chief  prize- 
winner. The  blooms  were  not  so  hard  forced  as  we 
have  sometimes  seen  them,  but  neat,  fresh,  well 
coloured,  and  smooth,  especially  with  respect  to 
those  of  Lord  Alcester,  Princess  of  Wales,  Jeanne 
A' Axe,  White  A'enus,  Alfred  Salter,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Venus,  Qaeen  of  England, 
Prince  Alfred,  Empress  of  India,  Charles  Gibson, 
Cherub,  and  Mrs.  Norman  Davis.  We  give  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  best  to  guide  those  who  re- 
quire first-class  exhibition  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Hors- 
field.  The  Gardens,  Heytesbury,  Wilts,  was  second. 
After  we  passed  this  splendid  class  there  was  a 
falling  off,  though  Mr.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  Mr. 
D.  B.  Chapman,  Downshire  House,  Roehampton, 
showed  a  good  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  in 
which  the  Qaeen  family  were  again  in  the  front 
rank  for  freshness  and  smoothness  of  petal.  Mr.  T. 
Skinner,  East  Sutton  Park  Gardens,  Staplehurst, 
had  the  best  twelve  flowers,  though  Mr.  D.  Hill, 
Beachboro  Park  Gardens,  Hythe,  was  not  far 
behind.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  class  for  six 
blooms,  one  variety,  to  give  Mr.  Doughty  a  word 
of  praise  for  his  specimens  of  the  Golden  Empress 
of  India.  Messrs.  J.  F.  Thome  and  J.  Hewett 
both  exhibited  the  handsome  Empress  of  India  to 
the  best  advantage. 

The  Japanese  flowers  were  the  feature  of  the 
show,  far  eclipsing  the  incurved  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Both  sides  of  one  long  table  were  filled 
by  competitors  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms, 
and  none  were  better  than  those  of  Mr.  J.McKenzie, 
gardener  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Comwallis,  Linton  Park,  Maid- 
stone, who  had  charming  flowers  of  great  freshness, 
brilliant  colour,  and  delightful  beauty.  Well 
worthy  of  note  were  the  specimens  of  Ralph 
Erocklebank,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  Florence  Percy, 
Ciiterion,  Elaine,  Mme.  Laing,  Mme.  Lacroix,  Mme. 
Blanche  Pigmy,  Mons.  Burnet,  Thunberg,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Maiden's  Blush,  Soleil  Levant,  and  Mr. 
H.  Cannell.  An  excellent  second  was  Mr.  W.  Pack- 
man, The  Elms  Gardens,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  who  had 
the  lovely  snow-white  Avalanche,  the  pink,  smooth- 
petalled  La  Triomphante,  the  popular  Golden  Dra- 
gon, and  the  light  crimson  Marso,  a  flower  with 
pink  petals  with  a  silvery  reverse.  There  was  also 
a  strong  competilion  for  twenty-four  flowers,  and 
here  Mr.  Cox.  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Trotter,  Bricken- 
den  Grange,  Hertford,  was  the  most  successful ;  his 
blooms  of  the  delicate  lilac-coloured  Belle  Paule, 
Val  d'Andorre,  Ralph  Brocklebank,  and  Criterion 
showed  marked  culture.  Again  there  was  a  credit- 
able display  in  the  class  for  twelve  flowers,  in  which 
Mr.  Skinner  was  the  most  successful,  showing  the 
f-ame  varieties  as  were  so  good  in  other  stands. 
Mr.  C.  Edwards  deserves  mention  for  his  well-de- 
veloped blooms  of  leading  kinds.  The  class  that, 
in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
effective,  regarded  merely  from  a  "show"  point  of 
view,  is  for  six  flowers  of  one  kind.  It  is  an  open 
qieslion  whether  the  six  magnificent  blooms  of 
E 1  win  Molyneux  put  up  by  Mr.  J,  McKenzie  displayed 
tbis  variety  in  a  character  not  its  own.  The  colour 
was  grand,  but  the  flowers  were  undeniably  coarse 
and  apparently  dressed  to  a  perfection  that  is  only 
possible  with  the  skilful  exhibitor.  How  much 
Btimolant  has  been  given  to  produce  such  results  .' 
More  to  our  taste  were  the  beautiful  and  delicately 
coloured  flowers  of  Meg  Merriliea,  put  up  by  Mr.  J. 
McKenzie,  in  the  class  for  six  flowers  of  any  white 
variety,  though  this  is  scarcely  white;  and  Mr. 
Jupp's   specimeng  of    Avalanche  were  sJso   note- 
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worthy.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  schedule,  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
amateur,  single-handed  gardener,  and  metropolitan 
grower  to  try  his  fortune,  and  in  the  several  classes 
there  were  many  surprisingly  good  stands.  The 
twelve  Japanese  flowers  of  Mr.  W.  Carruthers  were 
quite  up  to  the  average.  Mr.  H.  Glasscock,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  and  H.  Fincham  were  also  worthy  of 
mention.  The  Chrysanthemum  is  one  of  the  best 
town  plants,  and,  therefore,  good  blooms  were  to 
be  expected  from  London  growers.  An  excellent 
display  of  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  came  from 
Mr.  S  Gilbey,  of  Upper  Clapton,  and  Mr.  F.  Bingham, 
of  Stoke  Newington,  the  Eaglish  home,  it  may  be 
said,  of  this  flower. 

The  blooms  of  the  reflexed  varieties  were  finer 
than  we  expected,  considering  the  season  recently 
experienced.  Mr.  C.  Cox,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Trotter, 
Brickenden  Grange,  Hertford,  showed  such  excellent 
kinds  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  White 
Christine,  Dr.  Sharp,  ^Chevalier  Domage,  Felicity, 
and  Cullingfordi  in  perfection;  and  those  of  Mr. 
Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streatham,  were  also  very 
fair,  especially  the  fiowers  of  Phidias  and  Elsie,  a 
beautiful  kind  that  we  are  glad  to  see  becoming  so 
popular. 

There  was  a  fair  contest  in  the  classes  for 
Japanese  reflexed  kinds,  a  section  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  a  very  specific  distinction.  YaX 
d'Andorre  is  as  much  a  Japanese  variety  as  almost 
any  we  know  of,  and  so  is  L' Adorable,  but  such 
varieties  as  Maiden's  Blush,  Amy  Furze,  and  Cri- 
terion it  is  right  to  admit.  Mr.  Hewett  and  Mr.  J. 
Kipling  both  deserve  mention  for  the  excellence  of 
their  exhibits  in  this  division. 

Of  the  Anemone-flowered  and  Pompon  Chrysan- 
themums there  is  little  to  be  said.  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  twelve  good  blooms  of  large  Anemone-flowered 
varieties,  and  Mr.  Ives,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes, 
Hope  House,  Winchmore  Hill,  showed  well  in  the 
Japanese  Anemone  class,  the  several  kinds  of  which 
are  difficult  to  grow  well. 

Special  pbizbs  were  offered  by  M.  Simon  D^laux, 
Toulouse,  France,  for  the  best  collection  of  those 
kinds  sent  out  last  and  this  year.  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Jones  were  first.  The  flowers  were  all  of  the  Japan- 
ese type,  and  the  most  promising  were  Mme.  Louise 
Langdon, rich  yellow;  Agnes  Ronditire,  blush.  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney, 
showed  Mr.  J.  J.  Hillier,  a  reflexed  Japanese,  of  a 
blush  colour  with  a  yellow  centre,  very  promising ;  and 
Bonnington,  rose,  besides  other  noteworthy  kinds. 

Plants. — Trained  specimens  become  fewer  every 
year,  and  we  fully  expect  the  classes  for  them  will 
disappear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stiff  Azaleas  and 
hard-wooded  plants.  A  splendid  group  was  put  up 
by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Jones,  of  Camberwell,  the  in- 
dividual flowers  good,  and  the  plants  not  drawn  out 
of  character  ;  Mr.  J.  Hudd,  Blackheath,  was  second. 
A  group  that  was  to  be  admired  for  the  dwarf, 
free  -  blooming  habit  of  the  plants  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  who  were  first  in  the 
class,  and  we  wish  more  of  this  kind  of  culture  were 
practised.  Amateurs  should  make  note  of  it.  The 
nine  trained  specimens,  consisting  of  varieties  such 
as  Mme.  B.  Rendatler,  Elaine,  W.  Robinson,  Lady 
Selborne,  &c.,  were  marvels  of  skilful  growing ;  they 
were  a  mass  of  bloom.  There  were  also  other 
classes  for  plants,  in  which  the  exhibits  were  of 
fair  quality. 

Vegetables  were  magnificent.  If  there  had 
been  no  Chrysanthemums  at  all  these  would  have 
been  worth  a  visit,  and  we  wish  space  would  allow 
of  a  fuller  notice.  There  were  numerous  special 
prizes  cU'ered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Read- 
ing; Webb  and  Sons,  of  Stourbridge  ;  Dtverill  and 
Co.,  of  Banbury ;  and  C.  Fidler,  of  Reading,  and 
the  produce  was  remarkable  for  grand  quality.  For 
twelve  dishes  of  Potatoes  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Cartwtight,  Eydon  Hall,  Bj  li^ld,  showed 
splendidly  fresh,  clean,  and  sound  tubers  of  Mr. 
Bresee,  Snowdrop,  Chancellor,  Adirondack,  Reading 
lidsset,  and  London  Hero.  These  were  so  fine 
that  we  have  given  the  names.  Mr.  E.  G.  Wiles, 
Banbury,  Oxon,  had  the  best  six  dishes.  There 
was  a  keen  competition  for  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons'  prizes,  and  an  excellent  collection   of  vege- 


tables was  put  up  by  Mr.  S.  Haines,  Coleshlll 
House  Gardens,  in  the  class  for  these,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite  coming  second.  Mr.  E.  G  Wiles  was  again 
first  for  Potatoes.  For  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons' 
prizes  there  were  several  excellent  collections, 
showing  how  splendidly  vegetables  have  grown  this 
season.  The  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Deverill  and  Co.  for  Onions,  and  Mr.  C. 
Fidler  for  Potatoes,  was  also  keen.  The  speci- 
mens of  Onions  shown  by  Mr.  DeverUl  were  of 
very  large  size,  clean,  and  firm. 

Frxjit  showed  a  falling  off  compared  with  last  year. 
Six  excellent  dishes  of  cooking  Apples  were  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  and  a  similar  number  of 
dessert  kinds  were  put  up  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith, 
of  Beckenham,  but  the  fruits,  as  a  rule,  were  under- 
sized. The  last-named  exhibitor  had  the  six  finest 
Pears,  showing  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Durondeau, 
Duchesse  d'Angoulfime,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  in 
fair  condition.  Grapes  were  few  in  number,  but 
the  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  Mr.  G. 
Luff,  Wimbledon,  the  magnificent  clusters  of  Ali- 
cante from  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Park  HUI,  Streatham 
Common,  and  of  Gros  t'olman  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert, 
Onslow,  Shrewsbury,  were  noteworthy  for  their 
grand  colouring  and  finish. 

The  miscellaneous  division  was  a  large  one,  and 
added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  exhibited  plants  of 
the  beautiful  Bpgonia  Ootavie — described  in  The 
Garden  (p.  408) — zonal  Pelargoniums  in  variety, 
and  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  May,  of  Edmonton,  had 
an  excellent  bank  of  well-grown  Ferns.  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  four- 
teen varieties  of  double- flowered  Primulas.  The 
collection  of  Potatoes,  comprising  many  well-known 
varieties  and  several  not  yet  in  commerce,  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  was  of  great 
extent  and  interest.  Collections  of  Pears  came 
from  Mr.  Butler,  of  Sittingboume;  Messis.  C.  Ijee 
and  Son,  Hammersmith;  and  Thomas  Banyard, 
Ashford.  In  Mr.  Butler's  collection  we  noticed 
some  very  highly  coloured  examples  of  Beurr^ 
Clairgeau,  and  several  other  sorts  were  also  repre- 
sented by  good  fruits.  Collections  of  Apples  were 
sent  by  Messrs.  Cheal,  of  Crawley,  and  John  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Floral  committee.-  A  meeting  of  this  body 
was  held  during  the  afternoon,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson, 
president,  in  the  chair,  a  considerable  number  of 
flowers  being  submitted  for  consideration.  First- 
class  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing Japanese  varieties  :  Japanese  Anemone  James 
Weston,  pure  white  guard  petals  with  primrose 
centre,  very  pretty  and  pleasing,  from  Mr.  J.  Ri- 
dout,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Woodhatch, 
Reigate  ;  George  Daniels,  delicate  pink,  very  fine  ; 
Avalanche,  pure  white,  extra  fine ;  Fimbriatum. 
delicate  blush,  pale  primrose  and  white  centre,  and 
Miss  Gorton,  delicate  silvery  pink,  darker  in  the 
centre,  from  Mr.  R.  Owen,  nurseryman.  Maiden- 
head ;  to  Florence  Percy,  a  charming  pure  white 
Japanese,  from  Mr.  E.  Moljneux,  the  Gardens, 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham.  To  incurved 
vaiiety  Alfred  Lyme,  a  pretty  silvery  lilac  sport 
from  the  white  Novelty,  a  very  full  and  fine  flower, 
from  Mr.  J.  Lyme,  Belvedere,  Wimbledon.  To 
the  Japanese  kind  Othello,  orange -buff,  with 
dark  reddish  brown  centre,  from  Mr.  G.  Stevens, 
St  John's  Nursery,  Putney  ;  and  to  Japanese  Mons. 
Bernard,  dark  magenta,  with  silvery  reverse,  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Forest  Hill. 

A  golden  sport  from  Mr.  Heal  (incuivad)  came 
from  Mr.  H.  R  Hayes,  which  the  committee  wished 
to  see  again.  The  same  request  was  made  respect- 
inc  Miss  Mary  B.vass,  a  charming,  flesh-coloured 
sport  from  Mme.  J.  Laing,  only  one  flower  being 
shown.  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Hackney,  sent  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hillier,  a  very  pretty  Japanese  vaiiety 
in  the  way  of  Faustine ;  the  committee  wished 
to  see  this  again.  The  Japanese  variety  Albert 
Victor,  from  Mr.  J.  Ridout,  is  promising,  and  *ill  no 
doubt  be  seen  again  in  better  form.  A  yellow- 
ll.iwered  single  annual  Chrysanthemum  named 
Golden  Fleece  from  Mr.  R.  Owen  was  commended 
for  its  winter  flowerirg.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  E.  Baxter,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  C.  L, 
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Bevan,  East  Bamet,  for  a  basket  of  seedling  winter- 
floweiing,  sweet-scented  Pinks,  that  promise  to  be 
very  useful  for  cutting  from. 

By  the  vegetable  judges  first-class  certificates 
of  merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Deverill  and 
Co.  for  the  following  Onions  :  To  the  variety  Ailsa 
Craig,  for  its  general  utility ;  Lord  Keeper,  a  variety 
of  great  size  and  value  for  exhibition  ;  and  to 
Wroxton  Improved,  as  a  very  fine  keeping  kind. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK; 


Esmeralda  Clarki. — This  is  not  unlike  Eame- 
lulda  (Vanda)  Cathcarti,  but  the  lip  is  smaller  and  the 
sepals  and  petaU  more  spreading.  It  also  flowers 
much  more  freely  than  the  better  known  E.  Cathcarti. 
It  is  in  bloom  at  Kew. 

Spathoglottis  Veillardi. — This  is  the  correct 
name  of  what  is  known  as  S.  ancfastornm.  It  is  a 
heiutiful  pl^,nt,  very  free  ia  growth,  and  the  flowers 
last  a  long  time.  Each  flower  is  like  that  of  a  Phakenop- 
sis  Lowi,  but  larger.  A  plant  of  it  is  flowering  at  Kew. 

Wegro  Largo  Fig. — What  a  useful  Fig  this  is 
for  growing  in  pots.  I  was  much  struck  with  its  value 
when  recently  looking  over  the  gardens  at  Gnuners- 
bury  Park,  where  Mr.  Roberts  has  it  fruiting  in  small 
pots.  Plants  in  8-inch  pots  were  carrying  from  eight 
to  ten  good  fruits. 

Phaius  Iricolor  is  now  in  bloom  at  Kew,  but  this 
might  have  been  said  of  this  species  any  time  within 
the  pist  sis  months.  It  is  similar  to  P,  gramlifulius, 
hut  the  flowers  have  red-brown  pointed  sepals  and 
petals,  a  yellow  lip  with  a  broad  margin  of  deep  imvplo 
all  round ;  this  margin  changes  to  tawny  brown  with 
age. 

Masdevallia  maerura. — This  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  Masdevallias,  hut 
wanting  in  colour  attractions.  It  is  near  M.  Moorei, 
M.  ephippium,  &c.,  but  has  longer  taQs,  a  smaller  cup, 
and  the  colour  is  pale  tawny  brown,  with  darker  spots 
and  warts  on  the  inner  surface.  A  plant  is  blooming 
in  the  Kew  collection. 

Pleiones,  or  Cielogynes,  under  which  name  they 
are  now  classed,  are  the  brightest  Orchids  in  bloom 
now,  and  a  few  pans  of  the  leading  forms  should  be  in 
every  Orchid  house.  In  the  small  annexe  to  the  Orchid 
house  at  Kew  the  kinds  in  bloom  now  are  P.  Wallichi, 
C.  maoulata,  and  lagenaria.  The  fact  that  the  leaves 
appear  without  the  flowers  only  shows  up  the  Utter 
more  brilliantly. 

Eoman  Hyacinths. — The  value  of  these  Hya- 
cinths to  the  florist  cannot  he  over-rated  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  the  length  of  time  they 
may  be  had  in  bloom,  and  thij  with  but  very  little 
trouble.  When  calling  at  Victoria  Nursery,  Readinir, 
on  October  15,  I  observed  a  batch  of  them  in  boxes  in 
full  bloom.  Remarking  how  early  theee  were  in 
bloom,  I  was  told  tbe  first  hatch  had  flowered  at  the 
end  of  September. — J. 

The  Drooping  Urn  Flow^er  (Urceolina  pen- 
duU). — Tbis  pretty  winter-blooming  bulb  is  very 
beautifal,  and  quite  distinct  from  most  plants  flower- 
ing at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  now  flowering 
weU  in  the  stoves  at  Gunnersbury  House  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Hudson,  who  speaks  highly  of  it.  He  in- 
formed me  that  plants  of  it  began  bloomiog  early  in 
October.  He  expected  to  have  it  in  bloom  till  the  end 
of  the  year.  A  coloured  p'ate  of  this  was  given  n  The 
Gakdfn,  Mav  12, 1&S8.— F. 

Sesfontainea  spinosa. — As  in  the  case  of 
Myrtles,  Oranges,  &o.,  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
hardiness  of  this  plant.  The  hardiness  is  a  question 
of  locality,  situation  and  treatment  in  a  more  or 
less  degree.  The  shrub  now  under  notice  is  one  of 
great  merit,  far  surpassing  that  of  many  plants 
that  are  cultivated  in  pots  and  have  a  deal  of 
attention  bestowed  on  them.  The  long  tube-like 
flowers,  which  are  yellow  at  the  top  and  bright  red 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down,  contrast  well 
with  the  deep  green  Holly-like  foliage.  The  blooms 
in  shape  resemble  more  those  of  a  Correa  than  any- 
thing I  know.  Recently,  when  calling  at  Messrs. 
Cfipps'  nursery,  Tunbridge  Wells,  I  observed  a  good 
strong  plant  of  the  Desfontainea  3  feet  high  and 
2  feet  through  in  full  bloom,  with  from  two  to  three 
dozen  blooms  upon  it  and  many  buds  still  opening. 
I  was  told  that  this  plant  had  been  in  bloom,  more 
or  less,  from  Jane  till  the;  tiaae  of  my  visit  (Oct.  25). 
The  plant  under  notice  was  growing  in  the  open 
border  facing  north-east,  sheltered  only  by  a  tew 


large  shrubs.  I  was  told  that  this  plant  had 
stood  in  this  same  position  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  had  never  been  protected  in  the  least 
during  that  time.  The  shoots  made  this  season 
were  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  long.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  this  beautiful  shrub  is  not  so 
tender  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  some,  and  ought 
to  be  tried  in  other  places. — J.  C.  F. 

Sweet  Verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora). — A  bed 
of  this  in  a  quiet  corner  upon  the  lawn  at  Ketton 
reminds  us  how  this  and  other  sweet-scented  plants 
are  now  neglected.  It  is  much  hardier  than  many 
suppose,  for  even  farther  north  than  Ketton  the 
rootstocks  survive  the  winter  if  slightly  protected 
with  leaves  or  Fern. 

Ipomeea  Horsfallise.— This  is  now  flowering 
finely  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  winter-blooming  stove  climbers,  as  it  grows  very 
rapidly,  has  healthy,  dark  green  foliage  and  a  large 
bunch  of  blight  crimson,  Morning  Glory-like 
flowers  from  almost  every  axil.  The  variety  known 
as  Briggsi  will  also  shortly  be  in  flower  at  Kew. 
This  latter  was  lately  figured  in  The  Garden.  It 
has  smaller  flowers,  almost  green  when  in  bud, 
the  colour  of  the  expanded  blossoms  being  rosy  red. 

Diea  graminifolia  (the  blue  Disa),  generally 
known  as  H>-rschellia  cselestis. — This  was  shown  in 
flower  by  Mr.  Tantz  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate.  It  is  pretty,  the  spike  being 
15  Inches  long,  with  four  flowers,  each  1  inch  lorg 
by  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across  the  mouth.  The 
colour  is  purplish  violet.  This  plant  will  never  be- 
come popular,  as  it  is  too  difficult  to  grow  and 
flower  in  England.    It  is  in  flower  at  Kew. 

Phaius  call08U8.— This  is  a  handsome  species 
from  Java.  It  is  similar  in  habit  to  P.  Wallichi. 
The  spike  is  ttout,  2  feet  high,  and  bears  nine 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  3  inches  across  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  nearly  equal,  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
wide,  yellowish  brown  ;  the  lip  is  tubular,  white  for 
the  first  few  days  after  opening,  then  chinging  to 
canary-yellow,  with  two  faint  blotches  of  red  on 
each  side  of  the  short  limb.  A  good  specimen  is 
flowering  at  Kew. 

Begonia  socotrana. — This  beautiful  plant  is 
now  In  flower,  and  will  continue  so  for  at  least  a 
month.  It  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  Begonia,  well 
worth  including  in  every  stove  collection.  It  is 
also  interesting  as  the  parent  of  the  new  race  of 
Begonias,  of  which  John  Heal  and  Winter  Gem  are 
the  most  useful.  These  also  bloom  in  winter,  and 
they  remain  in  perfection  a  long  time.  There  is 
every  promise  of  a  really  useful  race  of  Begonias 
being  obtained  by  crossing  B.  socotrana  with  other 
kinds. 

Ahutilon  vexillarium.— A  plant  of  this  hand- 
some species  has  been  growing  against  a  warm, 
sunny  wall  out  of  doors  at  Kew  for  at  least  four 
years,  and  it  is  now  in  fine  health  and  clothed  with 
its  pretty  urn-shaped  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers.  It 
is  evergreen,  too,  and  it  fljwers  in  the  coldest 
weather  till  December.  In  the  south  of  England 
this  plant  might  be  u?ed  as  a  wall  plant  in  many 
positions  in  which  one  usually  sees  only  common 
deciduous  climbers,  which  in  November  are  leafless 
and  ugly. 

Schizostylis  coccinea  and  Stembergia 
lutea  make  a  pretty  picture  when  planted  together 
in  a  good  bed  or  border.  They  come  into  flower 
together,  and  the  clear  yellow.  Crocus-like  flowers 
of  the  latter  form  a  gay  carpet,  above  which  the 
bright  crimson  flowers  of  the  Schizostylis  make  a 
rich  glow.  Of  course  the  season  when  these  two 
beautifal  plants  flower,  viz.,  November,  is  often  un- 
favourable to  them,  but  they  are  both  good  this 
year.  There  is  a  small  bed  of  them  now  in  fine 
bloom  at  Kew. 

Roses  in  November.— On  the  5th  I  picked  a 
good  bunch  of  Tea  Rose  Hom^re,  the  flowers  freth 
and  uninjured.  Also  a  sweet  and  lovely  handful 
of  Rosa  polyantha  Mme.  Cecile  Brunner  from  stan- 
darJs.  It  is  a  very  deeply  coloured  Rose  this  time 
of  year,  and  is  still  a  mass  of  buds.  Anna  Maria  de 
Montravel  is  still  flowering  on  standards  better 
than  on  dwarfs  ;  this  time  of  year  it  is  a  first-rate 


miniature  Rose.  Rosa  lucida  rivals  the  Virginia 
Creeper  with  its  brightly  tinted  foliage  ;  its  scarlet 
heps  are  harder  and  less  appreciated  by  birds  than 
those  of  Rosa  rugosa.  Several  yellow  Roses  of 
the  Gloire  de  Dijon  type  are  in  flower,  also 
Paul  Neron,  Captain  Christy,  W.  V.  Bennett, 
Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  the  scented  Stanwell  Per- 
petual, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  flowering 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  A  few  crimson  Carna- 
tions are  still  left,  as  also  Antirrhinums  and  Nico- 
tiana  affiols.  Bashes  of  the  old  gold-coloured 
Pompon  Chrysanthemum  Inimitable  look  very 
bright.  La  Vierge,  He  des  Plaisirs,  and  Margot  are 
the  only  other  varieties  which  have  done  well  out 
of  doors  here  this  year.  A  deep  violet-flowered 
Veronica  ia  blooming  profusely  against  a  wall,  and 
Jasmirum  nudiflorum  is  also  showing  well.— E. 
Ames  Lyde,  Tliornltam  Cottage,  Khuj's  Lynn. 

Pelargonium  Mme.  Crousse.- For  cover- 
ing walls  or  trel.i'es  this  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  is 
most  useful.  We  recently  saw  it  trained  over  the 
wall  of  a  conservatory,  where  it  made  a  pretty 
effect.  Its  fine  trusses  of  flowers,  which  are  not  too 
double,  are  used  for  cutting,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  is  largely  grown  at  Ketton  Hall.  In  one  of  the 
large  Peach  houses  there  are  two  wire  screens, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  path.  These  screens  are 
entirely  covered  with  plants  of  Mme.  Crousse,  which 
in  addition  to  their  great  beauty  Mr.  Divers  says 
are  nearly  always  in  flower.  When  the  plants  be- 
come straggling  they  are  cut  hard  back,  but  they 
soon  break  again  and  wreathe  the  trellis  in  beauty. 

Dahlia  fiowers  from  Rothesay.— We  have 
the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  to-day,  a  box  of  Dahlias 
as  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  here.  They 
are  all  fresh  and  clean,  and  show  but  little  signs  of 
November  weather,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
a  reduction  in  size.  In  188G  we  cut  a  lot  on  the 
30;h  Novf  raber  almost  as  good  as  the  ones  we  now 
send  jou.  We  have  many  hundreds  in  bloom  yet 
in  the  open  air,  while  in  the  south  we  understand 
they  have  been  cut  down  some  weeks  ago.— Dobbib 
&Co. 

*^*  The  Dahlias  in  the  southern  counties  were 
destroyed  as  early  as  the  2nd  of  Octobtr.  on  which 
the  first  frost  of  any  severity  occurred.— Ed. 

Chrysanthemums  Willi- m  Holmes  and 
Jimes  Carter.— I  have  some  300  Chrysanthemums, 
the  majority  now  in  bloom,  growing  finely  against 
a  partially  protected  south  wall.  Of  the  newer  in- 
troductions I  would  spfcially  commend  these  two. 
The  firstisareflexed  .lipanese  of  the  deepest  and 
richest  velvety  dark  red,  CuUirgfordi,  Jeanne 
De  aix  (F.  A.  Davi^),  and  Roides  Pi.S:oces  are  very 
much  of  the  same  colour.  The  last  h  a  free- 
blooming  October  variety,  but  cannot  compare  m 
f.iz»  with  William  Holmes.  It  is  the  only  variety  I 
know  that  comes  near  Saur  Melanie  in  opening  all 
its  blooms  together,  and  thus  becomes  very  useful 
for  cuttirg.  It  is  al?o  nearly  as  sweetly  f csnted  as 
Progne  or  D.-.  Sharp.  James  Cirter,  a  beautiful. 
compact,  reflexed  amber-oolonred  sort  in  the  way 
of  DUtinction,  is  a  decided  aoqu\sUion.  —  W.  J. 
Mrr.PHY,  Clonmcl.  ^ 

BOOKS  RECEIVED.  ,    ^   ,    . 

"The  Native  Flowers  of  New  Zealand."  Illustrated  m 
colours  l.y  Mrs.  Charles  He-ley.  S.impson  Low,  Marston 
and  Co,  (limited),  Sfe  Duns'a'js  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Meet 
Street,  E.C. 

Names  of  plants.-''.  /;,  //.— Esoallonia  Phllippiana. 
_~f^  v!>°..  -1,  (  iicid.um  varicufum;  4,  Cymbid.um 
Masters! ;  li.  Pbalrenopais  L'.wi.  Impo^vible  to  name  the 
,  thers  sent,  being  such  poor  specimens.     We  only  ui  del  take 

to  name  four  sp  clmeos  at  a  time. 11.  /) -Omithogalum 

pyr.naicum. 

Names  of  fruits.— .4.  B.-l.  not  recnrnised  ;  2,  Gan- 
scls  Berg4mot ;  3.  Marie  Louise  d'Uccl(^Apple  :  llucks^lnL 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parte.- rA«  journal  is 
puilishei  in  neMy  bound  Monthly  Partt.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previoics  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  mlumes.  Price 
Is.  (yd.  ;  post  fret,  Is.  9d.  , 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.  -  Km 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  m  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  referenre  previous  to  the  issue  0/  tht 
y  arlv  rolunus.    Price  5d. ,-  post  free,  lid. 

"Hardy  Flo'wers."- Oivniy  descriptions  ofupwardscf 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  mth  directions 
for  their  arrangemmt,  culture,  <tc.  Fourth  and  Poputar 
MUion,  U. :  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

London  :  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W  C. 
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WOODS   &    FORESTS. 


DISEASES  OF  FOREST  TREES. 
I  HAVE  read  "J.  F.'a  "  remarks  on  this  head  in 
The  Garden,  Oct.  20  (p.  382),  but  fail  to  find 
any  fresh   information    on   the    subject.     The 
writer  says  : — 

The  paint  at  issue  between  Mr.  Webster  and  myself 
is  this  :  He  maintains  that  the  combined  action  of 
wind  and  frost  is  the  canse  of  the  ulcerous  difea^e  of 
the  Scotch  Fir,  and  I  say  it  may  be  some  fort  of  fun- 
goid parasite,  or  it  may  be  constitutional  disease. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  point  at  issue 
between  "  J.  F."  and  myself  at  all,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  affirms  nothing;  he  does 
not  even  go  so  far  as  to  tell  us  on  what  grounds 
he  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  disease  is  caused 
by  a  fungoid  parasite ;  therefore  his  suggestions 
are  vague  and  meaningless.  With  regard  to 
constitutional  weakness  being  the  cause  and 
origin  of  the  disease,  if  "  J.  F."  would  read  my 
former  remarks  upon  this  head  he  will  find  such 
a  supposition  to  be  altogether  fallacious, and  not 
in  the  least  in  keeping  with  known  facts  regard- 
ing the  tree  when  grown  on  the  spot  from  seed 
in  its  native  habitats.  Although  "J.  F."  says 
that  wet  ground  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disease,  yet  my  object  in  selecting  a  tree  grow- 
ing upon  a  wet  spot  of  ground  was  to  show  that 
under  such  conditions  ulceration  was  promoted 
and  produced  in  a  much  more  serious  and  ma- 
lignant form  than  when  the  tree  is  grown  on 
ground  that  had  been  thoroughly  drained,  the 
reason  of  which  I  formerly  explained.  But 
"  J.  F."  tells  us  that  if  the  tree  had  been  set  in 
the  same  soil  and  place  with  the  ground  dry 
and  the  water  running  by,  there  would  have 
been  no  signs  of  the  ulcer  upon  it.  Probably 
not,  but  if  so,  the  disease  would  have  been  of  a 
much  more  milder  type,  owing  to  the  dry, 
wholesome  surroundings  of  the  tree.     Perhaps 

J.  F."  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  him  that 
part  of  the  site  of  this  forest  is  upon  dry, 
gravelly  ground,  which  requires  no  drainage, 
and  which  slopes  dovm  to  the  bank  of  a  river, 
which  traverses  its  margins  for  upwards  of  a 
mile,  and  although  the  quality  of  the  timber 
here  was  really  of  the  highest  order  and  the 
trees  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  adding  to 
their  cubic  contents  year  after  year  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  yet  I  found  many  of  them  here 
and  there  throughout  the  plantation  occasion- 
ally frost-bitten,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  disease  called  blotch  or  ulceration.  I  have 
been  told  by  gentlemen  who  have  travelled  on 
the  Alps,  where  the  Larch  is  growing  in  its 
natural  state,  that  many  of  the  trees  when  in  a 
rapid  state  of  growth  are  apt  to  be  frost-bitten 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  Scotch  Fir  in 
this  couttry,  and  the  results  produced  are  in 
every  way  similar.  This  is  certainly  strong 
proof  that  frost  is  the  principal  agent  in  pro- 
moting this  particular  d:sease  even  when  trees 
are  quite  at  home  and  growing  in  their  natural 
habitats.  It  is  new  to  me  that  "J.  F.'s"  ob- 
servations show  that  trees  with  the  thickest  and 
coarsfst  of  bark  will  be  found  in  the  centre  of 
the  largest  plantations  as  well  as  in  the  smallest 
belts,  and  that  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
baik  of  trees  are  due  rather  to  the  several  kinds 
of  the  same  tree  than  to  any  external  circum- 
stances. The  fallacy  of  this  statement  needs 
no  comment,  further  than  to  pay  that  trees  in 
the  dense  forest  have  not  only  thinner  bark 
than  such  as  are  exposed,  but  likewise  present 
fine  smooth  stems  free  of  branches  for  at  least 
three-fourths  of  their  entire  height,  while  trees 
on  exposed  places  have  not  only  thick  bark  as  a 
general  rule,  but  likewise  assume  a  bushy  habit 
of  growth.     Further  on  the  writer  says ; — 


Admitting  that  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  stem  of 
the  tree  are  ruptured  during  a  severe  gale,  dues  Mr. 
Webster  artirm  that  out  of  Buch  mptures  the  disease 
called  ulcer  proceeds  f 

Certainly  not ;  what  I  have  said  is  that  frost 
is  the  origin  and  principal  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  that  the  oscillation  of  the  stem  by  wind 
during  a  gale  when  the  stem  is  in  a  frozen  con- 
dition promotes  the  rupture  of  the  vessels  at 
the  spot,  and  thereby  facilitates  the  formation  of 
the  blotch  on  the  trunk.    Again,  "J.  F."  says: — 

If  so,  it  might  be  inferred  that  anything  which 
would  cause  a  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  stem  would 
cause  ulcer.  Hence,  for  instance,  taking  a  slice  with 
any  edged  tool  off  the  side  of  a  trea  might  be  expected 
to  cause  ulcer.  Does  it  do  so? 
No.  A  surface  cut  with  an  edged  tool  on  a  tree 
will  bleed,  and  perhaps  discharge  other  matter 
at  the  spot  for  a  time,  but  if  the  wound  is  kept 
clean,  Nature,  through  course  of  time,  will 
perform  a  perfect  cure  by  effectually  healing  up 
the  spot,  but  not  so  if  the  wound  has  originated 
from  a  frost-bite.  The  work  of  Nature  in  this 
case  is  completely  bafHed,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  bark  and  tissues  which  convey  the  sap 
to  the  spot  afl'eoted  have  been  destroyed  by 
frost  and  rendered  dormant,  and  incapable  of 
performing  the  functions  assigned  to  them  by 
Nature,  circulation  is  arrested,  the  sap  becomes 
stagnant,  decomposition  gradually  sets  in,  and 
the  disease  known  as  blotch  or  ulceration  then 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  side  of  the  stem. 
When  a  tree  is  frost-bitten  there  is  generally  a 
discharge  of  resinous  matter  for  some  time  after 
at  the  spot,  this  being  an  effort  of  Nature  to  get 
rid  cf  the  sap  suddenly  arrested  at  the  part 
affected.  This  discharge  generally  dries  up  in 
course  of  time,  but  the  wood  never  unites  with 
the  fresh  yearly  deposit  of  the  same,  but  remains 
a  dead,  dormant  patch  on  the  side  of  the  trunk. 
Now,  it  any  fungoid  parasite  or  constitutional 
weakness  had  anything  to  do  in  promoting  this 
disease  we  would  expect  the  trees  to  show 
symptoms  of  distress  before  and  after  the  out- 
break, but  in  place  of  this  we  find  that  it  is 
generally  the  healthiest  trees,  and  such  as  are 
in  a  rapid  state  of  growth,  that  are  first  afiected, 
and  as  they  continue  to  add  to  their  cubic 
contents  for  many  years  after,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  such  a  theory  is  groundless. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


Forestry  conservancy  in  tfpper  Burmah. 
— One  of  the  early  measures  adopted  for  the  admi- 
nistration  of  Upper  Barmah  was  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  forest  preservation.  According  to 
the  first  report  of  the  new  department,  the  officers 
have  not  ytt  mustered  their  full  strength,  the  staff 
ia  July  consislirg  of  11  conservators  in  place  of  21 
allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Several  reserves 
have  been  marked  out,  surveys  have  been  made,  the 
reguIatioES  are  beginnicg  to  be  enforced,  although 
in  the  state  of  the  country  it  was  not  desirable  to 
enforce  them  too  promptly  or  severely,  and  nurseries 
have  been  established  in  varlons  places  at  which 
foreign  trees  are  being  acclimatised.  Attempts  are 
now  being  made  to  rear  149  different  kinds  of 
European  fruit  trees.  Under  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment a  revenue  of  14  lakhs  of  rupees  was  derived 
from  the  forests,  bat  as  there  was  no  attempt  what- 
ever at  conservancy,  this  would  doubtless  soon  have 
dlminithed.  The  British  Government,  in  place  of 
farming  the  forests  at  different  places  for  a  Inmp 
sum,  purpose  levying  an  nd  ralorem  duty  on  the 
wood  actually  extracted.  Several  of  the  late  king's 
leases  are,  of  coturse,  still  in  existence,  and  these 
remain  in  force  until  their  termination.  Even  in  its 
first  year  nearly  2  lakhs  of  rupees  were  cleared  by 
the  Forest  Department,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  political  situation,  and  especially  the  pre- 
sence of  dacoity,  seriously  impeded  the  work  An 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disturbances 
paralysed  the  work  is  given  in  the  report.  From 
the  forests  of  one  district  the  lessees,  an  English 


company,  extracted  6.3  000  trees  in  1883.  while  in 
the  two  follovring  years  they  got  only  18  000  and 
26  000  trees  respectively.  Some  anxiety  is  felt  on 
account  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  cutch 
trees.  On  the  whole,  the  Chief  Commissioner  says 
of  the  first  year's  working  of  the  department :  "It 
is  a  record  of  good  work  done  under  djfBcnlt  cir- 
cumstances, and  shows  that  already  a  substantial 
arlvance  has  been  made  in  the  organisation  of  an 
efficient  forest  department  in  Upper  Burmah." 


THE  HUON  PINE. 


(DACRTDITJM    I'BANKLINI.) 

Tasmanian  trees  are  not,  as  a  rule,  hardy  in  this 
country,  yet  the  present  subject  has,  after  a  fair  and 
unprejudiced  trial,  been  found  to  be  perfectly  well 
suited  for  planting  in  almost  any  part  of  the  British 
Isles.  This  note  may  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
some  persons,  for  the  Haon  Pine  is  usually  desig- 
nated as  a  half-hardy  Conifer,  and  one  that  must 
only  be  coddled  in  some  warm  comer  of  our  southern 
English  gardens.  >fo  greater  mistake  was,  how- 
ever, ever  made  than  to  class  this  pretty  tree 
amongst  tender  plants  and  shrubs,  for  from  Edin- 
burgh southwards  nearly  every  county  can  boast  of 
its  specimen — specimens  that  have  stood  unscathed 
through  the  worst  winters  that  we  have  experienced 
during  the  past  dozen  and  more  years. 

To  see  the  Huon  Pine  to  perfection  one  must 
visit  the  Longleat  policies,  where  is  perhaps  the 
largest  and  best  furnished  specimen  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom — a  specimen  of 
about  40  ft.  in  height,  and  a  perfect  picture  of  health. 

In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh  there  was  a 
few  years  ago  another  fine  tree,  whose  healthy 
appearance  and  rapidity  of  growth  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  surroundings  suited  it. 

As  seen  in  this  country  and  when  in  good  health, 
the  Huon  Pine  is  usually  of  pyramidal  contour,  the 
branch-spread  of  a  :iOfeet-high  specimen  rarely 
exceeding  6  feet.  It  is,  however,  well  furnished 
with  branches,  glimpses  of  the  stem  being  only 
visible  at  long  intervals,  the  branch-tips  having  a 
semi-pendulous  habit,  and  imparting  to  fair-sized 
trees  a  most  distinct  and  desirable  appearance  far 
from  common  in  tapering-habited  Conifers.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  and  enticing  green — almost 
a  pea-green,  and  the  colour  is  retained  throughout 
the  season. 

The  leaves  may  best  be  described  as  resembling 
those  of  an  Arbor- viue,  they  being  scale-like  and 
closely  packed  together.  At  Kew  there  are  several 
examples  of  the  wood,  and  these  show  well  how 
beautifully  grained  and  hard  the  timber  is,  and 
how  well  suited  it  must  be  for  ship-building  and 
the  several  other  purposes  to  which  it  is  commonly 
applied.  It  is  pleasantly  perfumed,  works  readily, 
and  takes  on  a  smooth  and  pleasing  polish.  Soil 
would  not  seem  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  Dacrydium — at  least  judging 
from  healthy  specimens  growing  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Preferable,  perhaps,  is  a  sweet  and  warm 
peaty  loam  or  rich  alluvial  deposit,  the  latter 
particularly  if  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
sharp  sand.  Situation  is  evidently  of  far  more 
importance,  and  this  should  always  be  sheltered 
and  free  from  cold  draughts,  else  the  tree  soon 
assumes  a  by  no  means  prepossessine  appearance. 
In  its  native  wilds  (the  banks  of  the  Huon  River,  in 
Tasmania)  it  attains,  so  a  friend  tells  me,  far  larger 
proportiors  than  those  usually  assigned  to  it  in  our 
books  on  Conifers.  One  specimen  he  states  to  have 
measured  fully  110  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  bole 
7  feet  t>  inches  in  diameter  at  ground  level.  Usually 
the  trunks  grow  straight  and  circular  in  shape,  and 
have  a  gradual  taper  throughout. 

That  it  will  ever  be  of  value  in  an  economic 
sense  in  this  country  1  do  not  for  one  moment 
suppose,  but  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is,  that 
from  a  register  kept  for  some  years  past  of  its 
behaviour  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  so  far 
north  as  Edinburgh,  1  can  confidently  recommend  it 
as  a  perfectly  hardy  and  very  ornamental  Conifer,  and 
one  that  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  if.  like  most  other 
trees,  its  peculiarities  of  soil  and  situation  are  duly 
considered.  A.  D.  Webster. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather  ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — SfMkespeare. 
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FRUIT  NOTES. 


October  Plums. — Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  late  dessert  Plum,  and  all 
who  appreciate  a  really  delicious  fruit  should 
grow  a  tree  or  two  of  this  variety.  With  us  it 
seldom  misses  a  full  crop ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  one  of  those  very  prolific  kinds  that  require 
very  severe  thinning  to  prevent  the  trees  from 
so  far  exhausting  themselves  as  to  be  unable  to 
bear  any  fruit  the  following  year.  Late  Plums, 
unlike  late  Peaches,  are  not  aflfected  in  flavour 
from  being  ripened  in  the  shortening  days  of 
autumn ;  neither  does  the  flavour  deteriorate 
after  the  fruits  have  become  ripe ;  on  the  con 
trary,  the  latter  are  improved  by  keeping — a 
point  of  no  small  importance.  I  have  kept  the 
above  Plum  and  Ickworth  Imperatrice  well  into 
November.  The  last-named  variety  is  a  purple 
Plum  of  most  delicious  flavour  when  it  becomes 
a  little  shrivelled.  The  tree,  however,  is  not 
very  free-bearing ;  at  least  I  have  not  foimd  it 
so,  but  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  lateness  and 
high  quality. 

Large  Peaches. — Frequent  complaints  are 
heard  respecting  the  inferiority — I  might  almost 
say  worthlessness — of  very  large  Peaches.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  anyone  should  be  persuaded 
to  plant  these  monster  kinds  of  doubtful 
quality  when  we  have  numbers  which  are  all 
that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  flavour,  and 
which  will,  under  good  or  even  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, attain  to  a  fair  size.  A  luscious  Peach  is 
always  appreciated,  and  is,  moreover,  a  very 
wholesome  fruit,  but  a  great  mass  of  flavourless 
pulp,  such  as  is  represented  by  these  large 
Peaches,  is  the  reverse  of  either.  Royal  George 
is,  perhaps,  the  type  of  a  really  first-class  Peach. 
I  do  not  know  a  variety  by  which  it  is  excelled. 
A  Bee  and  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  very  nearly 
approach  it,  whilst  for  succession  Dymond  and 
Bellegarde  are  excellent.  If  Noblesse  is  added 
we  have  the  cream  of  the  Peaches.  If  an  earlier 
kind  is  desired,  Hale's  Early  is  the  best.  There 
are  not  so  many  bad  varietie.',  as  a  rule,  amongst 
Nectarines,  but  still  there  are  some  possessing 
undesirable  characteristics,  such  as  dropping 
their  fruit  before  fully  grown.  Victoria  has 
this  fault ;  others,  of  which  Albert  Victor  is  one, 
are  subject  to  cracking.  The  best  kinds  I  have 
had  experience  with  are  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  Pine-apple,  and  Humboldt.  If  confined 
to  two  kinds,  they  would  be  the  first  and  the 
last  named.  These  are  all  of  first-class  flavour, 
good  growers,  and  fruit  freely. 

Apples  and  Pears  and  the  season. — After 
such  a  cold,  sunless  season,  we  could  not  expect 
to  have  these  fruits  up  to  their  usual  standard 
of  excellence  ;  in  fact,  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  find  them  so  good  as  they  are  in  many  cases. 
The  abnormal  dryness  and  temperature  of  the 
ground  have,  I  think,  contributed  greatly  to 
such  good  results  under  otherwise  adverse  con- 
ditions. However,  I  have  noticed  a  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  behaviour  of  diflerent  varieties, 
some  apparently  not  being  much  affected  either 
in  size  or  quality,  whUst  others  are  small 
almost  beyond  recognition,  and  equally  deficient 
in  flavour.  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin, Margil,  and,  in  fact, all  which  are  known 
as  dessert  kinds  show  this  lack  of  size  and 
colour,  while  the  large  varieties,  represented  by 


Ecklinville  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Lodding- 
ton,  and  Cox's  Pomona,  are  as  fine  as  usual. 
There  must  be  something  different  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  class  of  Apples  to  enable  them 
to  defy  the  elements  better  than  the  more  solid- 
fleshed  varieties.     Amongst 

Pears,  Thompson's,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  and  Bergamotte  d'Es- 
peren  are  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Winter  Nelis, 
and  others  are  as  large  and  good  as  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  best  of  teasons.  If  the  late  kinds 
only  had  exhibited  this  diminution  in  size  and 
quality  it  would  not  have  been  so  noticeable 
but  I  have  observed  it  amongst  early  and  late 
kinds  alike,  whilst  some  late  kinds  are  as  good 
as  usual. 

Pear  Nodveau  Poiteau. — A  gentleman  who 
is  considered  a  very  good  judge  of  fruit  tasted 
this  Pear  here  the  other  day,  and  pronounced  it 
the  best  he  had  eaten  this  year. 

I  send  you  a  few  pieces  of  home-grown 
Banana  frc  m  plants  grown  in  a  Pine  stove.  We 
have  one  large  cluster  ripening  now  and  another 
to  succeed  it.  We  shall  have  a  supply  of  Banana. s 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  they  will  prove 
very  valuable  for  the  dessert.         A.  Barker. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONB. 

NEW  ROSES. 
Of  the  Roses  first  generally  distributed  in 
this  country  in  the  spring  of  1887,  the  majority 
have  of  course  now  been  seen  very  fairly  in 
character,  with  the  result  of  maintaining  the 
impression  made  last  season  that  they  include 
some  very  valuable  additions,  and  constitute 
1886-7  a  Rose  year  decidedly  above  the  average. 

Teas. 

Chateau  dbs  Bergeries  (Ledechaux). —  A 
pale  yellow  Tea  with  a  long  bud  and  well-formed 
flowers ;  the  petals  not  quite  as  substantial  as 
might  be,  but  when  well  grown  a  pretty  addition  to 
the  light  yellows. 

Claudine  Pbrreau  (Lambert)  is  a  seedling 
from  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  with  very  full  globular 
flowers,  somewhat  similar  in  colour,  but  very  dis- 
tinct in  form;  the  plant  is  very  vigorous  and  bushy, 
and  the  flower-stems  very  stiff,  so  that  the  blooms 
are  carried  perfectly  erect  and  well  displayed  instead 
of  being  semi-pendulous,  like  those  of  the  parent. 

Dr.  Grill  (Bonnaire). — This  is  a  very  pretty  Tea 
which  was  seen  to  great  advantage  in  Messrs.  Curtis 
and  Sanford's  nurseries  at  Torquay.  The  plant  is 
vigorous  and  very  free  bloomirg ;  the  flowers  weU 
formed  and  opening  easily,  of  good  size,  and  of  a 
most  pleasing  coppery  yellow  cclour,  deeply  shaded 
at  the  base. 

DuCHESSB  DE  Bragance  (Dabreuil). — Another 
pale  yellow  which  at  one  time  appeared  promising, 
but  whichseems  rather  near  Monsieur  Fartado  both 
in  habit  and  flower. 

Elizabeth  de  Grammont  (C.  I^evet).— A  busby 
plant  with  open-cupped,  short- petalled  flowers  of  a 
somewhat  ordinary  shade  of  pale  rose ;  it  is  not 
likely  to  prove  at  all  valuable. 

Ethel  Brown  low  (Dickson). — The  great  sub- 
stance of  the  petals  of  this  charming  novelty  has 
enabled  the  flowers  to  withstand  the  rain,  and  con- 
sequently to  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Teas 
in  the  garden  during  the  wet  season  of  18S.S.  The 
plant  is  vigorous,  exceedingly  free  blocmicg  and 
perpetual,  of  a  pleasing  rosy  shade  with  yellowish 
base,  and  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  variety  is  one 
that  all  growers  may  safely  plant. 

LuoiOLE  (Guillot)  produces  a  bud  of  wonderful 
length  and  of  still  more  wonderful  colour,  but, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  there  seems  no  reason  to  alter  the 
opinion  expressed  last  jear,  that  it  will  be  only  a 


bud  Rose.  To  attempt  to  describe  'the  colour  is 
hopeless,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  epitome  of  all  the  shades 
existing  among  Tea-scented  Koses,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  two  opinions  about  the  beauty  of  the  half 
expanded  blooms,  which  will  be  in  great  demand 
wherever  cut  flowers  are  appreciated. 

Mme.  Etiennb  (Bemaix).— Fairly  vigorous  and 
very  free,  a  pretty  fresh  rose-coloured  Tea  of  good 
size  and  form,  and,  though  wanlirg  a  finer  season 
to  prove  it  thoroughly,  distinct  and  promising. 

Mme.  Scipion  Cochet  (Bernaix).— A  variety 
which  makes  a  good  branching  plant  with  beautiful 
glossy,  though  not  large,  foliage,  very  free  flower- 
ing, and  thoroughly  autumnal;  the  flowers  are  of 
fair  size  and  of  a  pleasing  rosy  yeUow  colour  with  a 
deeper  yellow  base,  but  the  margins  of  the  petals 
are  generally  wavy  cr  even  crimpy,  which  makes 
the  bloom  appear  to  lack  quality. 

Princess  Beatrice  (Bennett). — A  veiy  btauti- 
ful  and  refined  flower  of  rich  coppery  yellow  colour, 
invaluable  for  exhibition  and  for  cutting  generally, 
as  it  lasts  long  in  water,  of  good  size  and  peifect 
form ;  the  plant  grows  well  and  is  very  free,  and  the 
variety  cannot  fail  to  take  a  prominent  position  in 
collections  of  Teas. 

Roses  other  than  Teas. 

CoMTB  DB  Paris  (Leveque).— A  fine  crimton 
Hybrid  Perpetual  of  great  promise,  vigorous,  a  free 
autumnal,  and  with  large  well  formed  flowers. 

Dr.  Antonin  Joly  (BessoD). — Avery  large  flower 
of  distinct  salmon-rose  colour,  vigorous  and  free, 
and  likely  in  a  fine  season  to  be  good. 

Eael  of  Dufperin  (Dickson), — Unquestionably 
the  best  Rose  of  the  year,  and  a  Rose  that  is  certain 
to  be  universally  cultivated.  The  vigour  and  free- 
dom of  the  plant,  the  rich  crimson  colour  of  the 
flowers  shaded  with  maroon,  their  fragrance,  and 
the  constancy  of  their  fine  form  combine  to  render 
this  variety  one  of  the  most  valuable  dark  Roses 
that  has  yet  been  raised. 

Grand  Mogul  (Wm.  Paul). — The  cold,  sunless 
season  does  not  appear  to  have  suited  this  dark 
crimson  Rose  at  all  well,  and  it  has  not  been  seen  in 
character ;  it  is,  however,  vigorous  and  perpetual. 

Geandiflora  (Bernaix), — The  large  -  flowered 
single  multiflora  makes  a  gigantic  climber,  and 
when  covered  with  its  great  white  flowers  is  most 
beautiful.  First-class  certificate  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Josephine  Burland  (Bemaix).  —  A  hybrid 
Polyantba  very  distinct  from  the  miniature  Migno- 
nette type,  having  perfectly  formed,  almost  white 
flowers  of  considerable  size,  but  solitary  ;  dwarf 
habit  and  most  free. 

I,ADY  Helen  Stewart  (Dickson).— This  beauti- 
ful crimson  Rose  appears  to  have  been  well  suited 
by  the  oool  season,  and  has  been  constantly  very 
finely  exhibited.  In  the  garden  it  has  been  in- 
cessantly in  flower  both  during  summer  and  autumn, 
and  from  its  erect  habit  and  immense  freedom  has 
been  most  e  fEective.  The  blooms  are  of  good  size, 
with  large  smooth  petals,  always  expanding  well, 
and  the  variety  is  altogether  most  reliable. 

Mme.  Bois  (C.  Jjevet). — A  most  attractive  addi- 
tion of  the  Victor  Verdier  race,  but  quite  distinct  in 
colour;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  well  formed,  and 
of  great  depth,  and  of  a  most  telling  shade  cf  fresh 
rose  colour.  The  plant  is  vigorous  and  free  and 
the  flowers  most  constant. 

Mme.  Desie  (Pemet  pire). — A  large,  very  full, 
distinct  salmon-rose  flower  which  in  a  hot  season 
will  probably  prove  valuable. 

Mme.  de  Wieeeb  (LfivCque). — It  is  impracticable 
to  continue  trailing  about  this  Rose's  interminable 
original  appellation,  and  it  will  therefore  be  best  at 
once  to  employ  the  above  shortened  form.  The 
variety  is  a  promising  dark  Rose  of  good  size  and 
form,  very  fragrant,  free  blooming,  perpetual,  and  a 
vigorous  grower. 

Mme.  Henei  Peeeire  (Vilin).— One  cf  the  very 
dsrk  Roses  and  an  exceedingly  fine  flower;  the 
plant  free  and  very  vigorous.  It  has  frequently 
been  very  finely  exhibited  during  the  past  season, 
and  is  certainly  not  a  variety  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
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Mme.  Joseph  Desbois  (Guillot). — A  very  beanti- 
fnl  Rose  of  first-rate  quality.  The  habit  is  sturdy 
and  erect,  as  in  Captain  Christy,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  totally  distinct ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
perfectly  formed,  almost  pure  white,  with  a  rich 
flush  of  salmon-rose  in  the  centre,  and  are  most 
freely  produced,  the  variety  constituting  an  invalu- 
able addition  to  the  light  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Mme.  Tbeyve-Mabie  (Liabaud)  may  be  described 
as  a  cherry-coloured  Marie  Baumann,  not  quite  so 
good  in  quality,  but  of  similar  form  and  more  erect, 
and  of  so  taking  a  shade  as  to  be  well  worth  growing. 

Mat,  Baeon  (Veuve  Schwartz)  has  been  a  good 
deal  exhibited  this  year,  but  is  of  a  deplorably 
gloomy  colour. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  (Bennett)  has  proved  the  most 
constant  Rose  of  its  colour.  Every  bloom  comes 
perfect,  and  the  plant  is  most  vigorous  and  free. 
The  only  possible  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  it  is  that  its  colour  is  rather  an  ordinary 
shade  of  rose,  but  in  the  autumn,  when  abundant 
flowers  are  produced,  even  this  objection  does  not 
hold  good,  for  late  in  the  year  the  colour  becomes 
more  clear  and  pure. 

SiiiVEE  Queen  (Wm.  Paul).— A  good  light  Rose 
very  much  in  the  way  of  Queen  of  Queens,  but  more 
pleasing  in  colour. 

The  Pubitan  (Bennett)  has  caused  little  surprise 
by  being  out  of  doors  this  year  a  complete  failure. 
The  flowers  are  of  such  immense  substance  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  they  could  ever  expand 
without  very  great  heat,  and  the  absence  of  sun- 
shine this  year  settled  the  question.  As  a  Rose  for 
forcing  at  a  high  temperature  it  will  probably  be 
valuable. 

Of  the  1880  Roses  the  most  prominent  by  far 
has  been  the  exquisitely  beautiful  ViscounteBS 
Folkestone  (Bennett),  which  seemed  to  defy 
the  unpriipitious  season,  and  developed  bloom 
after  bloom  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Charles 
Dickens,  Clara  Cachet,  Florence  Paul,  and  Her 
Majesty  were  well  exhibited  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  the  autumn  Miss  House,  which  may  be 
described  aa  a  greatly  improved  Bessie  Johnson, 
has  been  very  pretty  in  its  delicate  blush  colour. 
Mme.  Musset  and  Raoul  Guillard  are  two 
similar  and  fairly  good  reds  of  Marie  Baumann 
race ;  Roaieriste  Chauvry  and  Souvenir  de 
Victor  Hugo,  two  very  free  deep  reds  of  Victor 
Verdier  family  ;  Max  Singer,  the  hybrid  multi- 
flora,  has  proved  a  most  useful  red  climber ; 
and  Princesse  Am^due  de  Broglie  makes  a  strik- 
ing pillar  Rose,  its  immense  growth  being  clothed 
with  large  flowers  of  a  distinct  shade  of  telling 
rosy  carmine.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Mme.  Vniy,  that  all  growers  may  avoid  it,  for  it 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  worthless 
Roses  that  has  been  sent  out  for  years ;  worse,  if 
pos.sible,  than  the  similar  Joseph  Mettal  dis- 
tributed liy  the  same  raiser  two  years  earlier. 
Among  ths  Teas,  The  Bride  has  been  far 
in  advance  of  all  contemporaries  and  is  al- 
ready a  \ery  general  favourite  ;  Ye  Primrose 
Dame,  Heine  Nathalie  de  Serbie,  Comtesse  de 
Frigaeuse,  and  Claudius  Levet  have  been  fairly 
good,  while  the  pretty-coloured  bud  varieties 
Marquise  de  Vivens  and  Souvenir  de  Victor 
Hugo  have  been  very  charming  in  their  way. 
Ed mond  de  Biauzat  make «  a  handsome  plant  with 
glossy  and  abundant  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a  very  fresh  rose  colour,  but  tliey  are  not 
large  an<l  are  too  irregular. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  among  the  novelties 
of  each  yeur  there  are  some  that  can  already  be 
confidently  recommended,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  found  as  juany  varieties 
above  the  average  of  interest  among  the  Con- 
tinental Ijybrids  distributed  here  last  spring  as 
among  those  sent  out  the  year  before. 


multiflora,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  plant  budded 
on  a  dwarf  Brier  stock  in  June,  1887,  ha3  just  been 
transplanted,  of  which  the  central  shoot  measures 
13  feet  in  length,  and  numerous  laterals  and  other 
shoots  from  5  feet  to  8  feet  each,  making  a  total  length 
of  growth  in  one  year  from  a  single  bud  of  75^  feet. 
As  a  rampant  climber  for  covei'ing  bare  spaces  with 
great  rapidity  it  should  prove  invaluable. 


requires,  and  it  thrives  perfectly  when  planted  in 
the  Sphagnum  about  the  roots  of  a  Vanda  or  large 
Angreeoum. 


ROSES. 
I  THINK  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  "C.  J.  G.'s" 
suggestion  in  The  Gaeden,  Oct.  27  (p.  .^83),  would 
be  very  useful  and  interesting  if  it  can  be  carried 
out.  Only,  the  essential  points  desirable  in  a  garden 
Rose  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view,  and  these  I 
would  recapitulate  as  being  more  or  less  as 
follows: — 

In  the  plant ; — 

1.  Hardiness, 

2.  Vigour. 

3.  Capacity  to  resist  mildew. 

4.  Persistence  of  foliage. 
In  thefiower: — 

1.  Freedom  of  production. 

2.  Continuity  of  production. 

3.  Erectness  {i.e.,  not  pendulous,  unless  climbars). 

4.  Colour. 

5.  Immunity  from  disfigurement  by  sun  or  wet. 
(i.  Form. 

7.  Fragrance. 

Correspondents  should  also  give  the  locality  from 
which  they  write,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  aspect,  and 
stocks  on  which  the  Roses  are  grown,  the  length  of 
time  the  writers  have  cultivated  the  varieties  they 
advocate,  and  the  approximate  number  of  plants  of 
each  sort  that  the  writer's  own  experience  thereof 
is  derived  from.  If  a  discussion  on  some  such  basis 
could  be  had  it  would,  I  think,  make  an  invaluable 
addition  to  Rose  literature  of  the  most  practical 
kind. — T.  W.  Giedlestone. 

I  have  just  read  "C.  J.  G.'s"  suggestion  at 

page  383.  It  is,  I  think,  an  excellent  one,  and  I 
trust  it  may  be  carried  out  before  long.  What  could 
be  more  interesting  or  more  instructive  than  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  on  the  merits,  capabilities,  and 
pecnliirities  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Rose 
now  grown  in  our  gardens.  Rose  culture  under 
glass  has  of  late  years  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch 
of  perfection;  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  learnt  by 
the  hundreds  who,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
grow  their  Roses  altogether  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
no  direction  is  ignorance  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played than  in  the  selection  of  suitable  varieties  for 
different  purposes.  A  discussion  such  as  suggested 
is  sure  to  be  most  popular ;  it  will  bring  to  light 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  not  other- 
wise obtainable,  and  will  do  more  to  benefit  the 
Rose-growing  community  than  all  the  books  ever 
written  on  the  subject. — R.  B. 


Eosa  grandiflora  (Bernaix,  188G).— As  an  in- 
dication of  the  vijour  of  this  new  variety  of  Kosa 


Boee  Gloire  Lyonnaise.  —  In  reply  to 
"T.  W.  G.'s"  inquiry  respecting  the  perpetual  flower- 
ing character  of  this  Rose,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1887  that  this  character  was  so  marked.  During 
the  past  season  it  has  developed  the  same  character 
to  such  an  extent,  that  I  have  planted  two  strong 
plants  under  glass,  as  I  find  that  the  half-open 
flower-buds  are  as  much  admired  as  those  of  Marie 
Van  Houtte  or  Devoniensis.  Like  "  T.  W.  G., "  I 
find  the  above  Rose  suffers  very  little  from  mildew 
-J.  C.  C. 

Sonerilas. — These  little  stove  plants  are,  as  a 
rule,  grown  only  for  the  sake  of  their  prettily  varie- 
gated foliage,  but  when  treated  liberally  during  the 
summer  they  grow  into  compact  little  specimens, 
which  flower  in  November  and  make  a  pretty 
display.  They  require  a  light,  well-drained  soil, 
plenty  of  moisture,  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and 
a  stove  temperature.  They  are  also  very  useful  for 
clothing  the  surface  of  large  Orchid  pots,  such  as 
those  used  for  Vandas,  Angrii;cums,  &c.  In  the  warm 
Orchid  house  at  Kew  there  are  some  fine  examples  of 
this  kind  of  thing,  the  effect  being  very  pretty.  The 
Soneiila  does  not  depiive  the  Orchid  of  anything  it 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWBR. 

CYPRIPEDIUMS  AT  THE  WOODLANDS. 

These  just  now  are  flowering  freely,  and  they 
bid  fair  to  continue  so  for  months  to  come, 
one  of  the  very  best  and  most  showy  at  the  pre- 
sent time  being  the  old  C.  insigne  and  its  varie- 
ties, which  contribute  upwards  of  500  flowers 
to  the  display,  the  varieties  being  albo-puncta- 
tum,  Maulei,  Fraseri,  and  numerous  beautiful, 
but  unnamed  forms.  The  number  of  fine  forma 
of  this  old  species  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  years  is  quite  astonishing,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  easy  to  grow  renders  it  very 
popular.  C.  Spicerianum,  also  in  great  variety, 
is  flowering  in  profusion  ;  in  one  plant  the 
dorsal  sepal,  which  is  usually  pure  white,  is 
wholly  suffused  with  rosy  carmine,  which 
renders  it  very  attractive  and  showy.  C.  Sedeni 
and  its  variety  porphyreum,  and  also  C.  car- 
dinale,  call  for  special  notice  for  the  number  of 
flowers  which  are  borne  upon  each  spike  ;  from 
the  bracts  on  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  are 
produced  numerous  lateral  stems  which  give  a 
profusion  of  bloom  and  render  the  plants 
extremely  showy,  the  richness  of  their  colours 
being  always  acceptable.  Here,  too,  are 
numerous  others,  amongst  which  may  be  noted 
that  beautiful  hybrid  cenanthum  and  its  variety 
superbum.  I  really  think  that  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  confine  myself  to  one  hybrid  Cypri- 
pedium,  cenanthum  would  be  my  choice  ;  its 
flowers  are  neat  and  elegant  and  its  colours 
bright.  Cypripedium  Arthurianum,  afiae  form 
of  Crosaianum,  and  C.  Seegerianum,  a  cross 
between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  Harrisianum, 
and  in  which  the  colour  is  very  rich,  were  also 
in  flower.  Here  also  are  various  beautiful 
forms  of  concolor,  which  is  still  one  of  the  best. 
The  new  French  hybrid,  C.  Barteli,  a  cross 
between  C.  insigne  albo-punctatum  and  C.  bar- 
batum,  is  also  very  beautiful,  the  dorsal 
sepal  being  very  brilliant.  An  excellent  large- 
flowered  form  of  C.  conchiferum  is  well  deserving 
attention,  as  this  form  of  the  plant  is  a  decided 
acquisition.  Other  notable  kinds  now  blooming 
are  C.  callosum,  auroreum,  Hartwegi,  Curtis), 
tonsum,  lo,  Mrs.  Canham,  and  Meaauresianum. 
In  addition  to  the  above  many  others  were 
sending  up  their  flowers,  and  thus  the  Cypri- 
pedium house  will  be  as  gay  throughout  the 
dull  winter  months  as  a  house  usually  is  at 
midsummer.  I  would  strongly  tirge  upon  the 
rieing  lovers  of  Orchids  to  cultivate  this 
deservedly  popular  genus.  Cypripediums  are 
easily  grown,  flower  freely,  and  the  blooms  last 
long  in  full  beauty.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
are  expensive,  but  although  one  may  indulge  his 
taste  up  to  any  extent,  150  guineas  being  given 
for  a  small  plant  of  C.  Mar.shallianum,  beginners 
in  Orchid  culture  can  obtain  some  of  these 
beautiful  plants  at  Geranium  prices. 

Uazillaria  praerupta.— Flowers  of  this  species 
named  by  Prof.  Reichenbach  have  just  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Buchan  at  Southampton.  The 
gardener,  Mr.  Osborne,  says  that  in  growth  it  re- 
sembles M.  cigrescens ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  fra- 
grant; sepals  and  petals  long,  rich  dark  brown  in 
colour,  the  lip  being  small  and  of  a  darker  hue.  It 
is  distinct,  and  deierves  a  place  in  a  large  collec- 
tion on  account  of  the  season  at  which  it  blooms. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana. — The  more  one  sees 
of  this  lovely  Cattleja  the  more  it  must  be  com- 
mended. I  believe  it  is  a  Veitchian  introduction. 
I  have  heard  people  depreciate    this   plant  when 
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poorly  grown  and  producing  only  a  single  flower, 
but  grow  it  well  and  it  will  prove  to  be  not  only 
one  of  the  showiest,  but  one  of  the  most  free  flower- 
ing species  of  the  whole  genus.  It  likes  warmth 
and  moisture  all  the  year  round. — W.  H.  G. 


THE  MADEIRA.  ORCHID. 

(ORCHIS   FOLIOSA.) 

Most  persons  on  seeing  a  weU-established  flower- 
ing mass  of  the  Madeira  Orchid  for  the  first  time 
exclaim  what  a  pity  it  is  that  so  distinct,  stately, 
and  beautiful  a  plant  is  not  oftener  seen  gracing 
with  its  ample  foliage  and  purplish  spikes  of  flower 
a  well  chosen  spot  on  the  rookwork  or  peat  bed. 
It  must  be  that  the  plant  is  not  well  known,  for  the 
readiness  with  which  it  may  be  cultivated  in  any 
dampish  flower  border,  its  perfect  hardihood,  and 
beauty  of  both  foliage  and  flowers  combine  to 
render  this  Orchid  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants 
in  cultivation. 

Half  a  dozen  years'  experience  in  the  culture 
of  this  Orchid  induces  me  to  say  that  it  is 
amongst  all  the  hardy  species  one  of  the  easiest 
to  manage,  and,  what  is  equally  commendable, 
it  grows  rapidly,  single  crowns  soon  increasing  to 
a  tufted  mass  of  from  five  to  seven  or  eight 
in  as  many  years.  The  soil  best  suited  for  it 
is  a  sandy  peat  freely  mixed  with  strong  brown 
loam,  to  which  may  with  advantage  be  added  a 
handful  of  broken  oyster  shells.  In  planting  the 
big  fleshy  tubers,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  injured  in  any  way,  and  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  surround  these  with  a  small 
quantity  of  rough  gritty  sand.  When  the  plants 
are  a  few  inches  above  ground  I  have  always 
applied  a  top-dressing  of  rich  leaf  mould,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  it  is  surprising  how  the  fibrous  rootlets 
have  found  their  way  upwards  into  the  compost. 

Daring  the  growing  season  plenty  of  water  should 
be  supplied  ;  indeed,  I  have  not  found  it  too  much 
to  give  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  watering-can 
each  day,  and  this  should  always  be  applied  in  the 
early  morning. 

As  a  pot  plant  this  Orchid  does  remarkably  well, 
but  it  wants  a  large  amount  of  space  and  gross 
feeding  in  order  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The 
leaves  in  well-grown  specimens  are  of  rather  un- 
usual dimensions,  they  beicg  as  much  as  10  inches 
long  by  fully  3  inches  wide,  and  of  a  bright  and 
pleasing  green.  In  some  of  my  own  specimens 
grown  out  of  doors  the  spike  attained  to  the  extra- 
ordinary height  of  3  feet  3  inches,  7  inches  of  the 
top  being  thickly  studded  with  flowers. 

There  is  one  little  point  in  the  culture  of  the 
Madeira  Orchid  that  I  would  like  to  point  out,  and 
that  is  that  a  triennial  lifting  and  dividing  of  the 
tubers  are  very  important.  They  increase  so  rapidly 
and  are  of  such  a  large  size,  that  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  planted  is  sure  to  become  impoverished. 
To  avoid  this,  lifting  and  dividing  the  roots  are 
necessary,  and  advantage  should  likewise  be  taken 
of  this  opportunity  for  renewing  the  soil  amongst 
which  the  tubers  are  growing. 

The  flowers  vary  much  in  colouring,  that  of  some 
specimens  being  a  deep  purple,  others  have  a  pinky 
tinge,  while  others  again  are  almost  white.  I  have 
never  seen  nor  possessed  a  pure  white-flowered 
form,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  such  has  ever 
been  known. 

Slags  are  very  fond  of  the  young  foliage  of  the 
Madeira  Orchid,  and  that  dreaded  Orchid  pest,  the 
wireworm,  works  irreparable  damage  amongst  the 
bulbs.  The  ravages  of  wireworm  may  be  greatly 
minimised  by  using  rough,  sharp  sand  around  the 
roots,  while  slugs  must  be  hunted  out  and  destroyed, 
or  trapped  by  bran  or  Potatoes  being  pla  ced  in  close 
contiguity  to  their  haunts.  A.  D.  Webster. 


Cattleya  aurea. — There  is  no  Cattleya  so  gor- 
geous as  this.  The  lovely  C.  gigas,  MoEsi;e,  and 
Trianre  pale  before  it,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  congra- 
tulation that  it  is  becoming  commoner  than 
heretofore.  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury  Paik  Gar- 
dens, recently  had  a  splendid  variety  in  bloom,  and 
when  in  its  truest  character  the  colouring  is  in- 
tensely   showy.       The  sepals  and  petals   are  gold 


colour,  and  the  huge,  spoon-shaped  Up  deep  purple' 
closely  netted  with  rich  yellow  veins,  except  at  the 
apex,  where  the  colour  is  self  purple  of  the  deepest 
shade.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  is  but  a  form  of 
C.  Dowiana,  and  certainly  cannot  be  classed  as  a 
species.  It  was  formerly  designated  as  a  species, 
and  one  reason  was  that  their  habitats  were  far 
apart,  C.  Dowiana  being  a  native  of  Costa  Rica, 
while  C.  aurea  was  found  on  the  Cordilleras,  to  the 
west  of  the  Upper  Magdalena,  in  New  Granada,  in 
company  with  C.  gigas.  But  there  is  such  a  strong 
likeness  between  the  two  as  to  make  the  relation- 
ship undeniable.  There  is  another  point  in  its 
favour,  and  that  is  its  autumn-flowering  character. 
We  hope  that  it  will  become  as  much  cultivated  as 
C.  gigas  and  others  of  its  race.  A  coloured  plate  of 
it  is  given  in  The  Garden  for  Feb.  4,  1882.— C. 

Cattleya  lyiassaiana. — This  is  a  comparatively 
new  Cattleya  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  it  has 
flowered  out  of  one  of  the  St.  Albans  importations. 
The  flower  is  very  large,  showing  well  that  it  is  a 
natural  hybrid  between  C  Dowiana  and  C.  gigas.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  same  colour  as  those  of 
gigas,  whilst  the  lip  is  a  beautiful  combination. 
The  front  portion  is  wholly  of  that  rich  purplish 
crimson  as  in  Dowiana,  and  the  same  colour  extends 
in  a  somewhat  narrow  line  along  the  middle  of  the 
throat  to  the  base,  and  is  more  or  less  netted  with 
lines  of  gold.  On  each  side  are  the  two  eye-like  spots, 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  C.  gigas,  but  here  they 
are  large  and  of  rich  golden-yellow.  It  is  equally 
as  good  as  C.  Hardyana,  and  also  very  distinct.— G. 

A  fine  gathering  of  Orchid  flowers  came 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November  from  Mr. 
Buchan.  In  the  collection  were  many  flowers  of 
great  beauty,  such  as  those  of  Odontoglossum 
Insleaji  splendens  in  variety,  Oncidium  Barkeri,  a 
fine  form,  the  flowers  yielding  a  delicious  odour 
resembling  that  of  Violets,  and  a  very  fragrant 
species  with  narrow  greenish  brown  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  broad,  bilobed,  canary- j  ellow  lip. 
This  is  a  most  desirable  kind,  which  is  unknown  to 
me.  There  were  also  flowers  of  Trichopilia  tortilis, 
a  fine  old  Orchid,  Pilumna  fragrans,  Dendrobinm 
Jamesiannm,  and  a  form  of  Lycaste  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  L.  Skinneri,  but  which  to  me  appears 
distinct  and  worthy  of  a  name. 

Cattleya  clirysotoxa. — I  have  seen  this  new 
variety  of  Mr.  Sander's  at  last,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
gem.  It  has  the  appearance  of  C.  aurea  in  growth, 
but  is  somewhat  stronger,  and  the  flowers,  beauti- 
ful as  are  those  of  aurea,  are  infinitely  grander.  I 
recently  observed  C.  chrysotoxa  in  bloom,  close  by 
being  a  very  good  form  of  aurea,  and  its  distinctness 
is  clearly  to  be  seen.  In  chrysotoxa  the  flowers  are 
much  larger,  especially  the  lip ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  soft  clear  yellow  and  without  spot  or  blemish, 
the  lip  very  large,  the  ground  colour  being  of  an 
intense  deep  velvety  crimson  -  purple,  the  front 
portion  being  quite  plain,  but  all  the  remaining 
portion  broadly  netted  with  lines  of  bright  golden- 
yellow.  This  richly  coloured  flower  to  be  produced 
at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  renders  it  doubly 
valuable.— W.  H.  G. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Chrysakthemums. — It  we  are  to  have  a  continu- 
ance of  such  autumns  as  we  have  experienced  this 
year  and  last,  the  majority  of  Chrysanthemum 
growers  will  not  care  to  risk  their' plants  in  the 
open  after  the  end  of  September.  The  losses  from 
frost  are  greater  this  j  ear  than  last,  and  no  doubt  late 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  will  be  scarcer  than  they 
have  been  for  years.  A  friend  who  grows  for  local 
markets  has  lost  every  plant,  both  early  and  late 
kinds,  and  one  grower  for  the  London  markets  esti- 
mates his  loss  at  £150.  The  value  of  the  blooms  is 
so  much  greater  after  Cbiisfmas,  that  those  who 
grow  for  profit  are  tempted  to  keep  their  plants  out 
to  a  much  later  period  than  it  was  formerly  custo- 
mary to  do.  That  such  a  practice  is  fraught  with 
danger  everyone  knows.  No  plant  likely  to  be 
injured  by  frost  is  safe  in  the  open  air  after  the 
15th  of  September.  By  the  last  week  in  that  month 
it  is  customary  to  get  all  such  things  under  cover. 
It,  however,  Cbrjfanthemums  are  housed  at  that 
time  and  the  antnpn  and  early  winter  should  prove 


mild,  the  chances  are  that  the  grower  will  witness 
the  passing  out  of  bloom  of  the  majority  of  his 
plants  just  as  prices  are  going  up.  The  problem  of 
how  to  keep  the  plants  safe  from  any  frosts  we 
have  up  to  the  middle  of  October  whilst  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  the  open  is  one  that  the  inge- 
nuity of  growers  individually  will  have  to  solve.  It 
is,  of  course,  mainly  a  question  of  expense.  The 
ordinary  protection  of  canvas  will  not  do;  to  be 
quite  sate,  the  material  employed  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient substance  to  guarantee  us  against  15°  of 
frost,  for  we  are  liable  to  get  that  amount  at  any 
time  in  October.  I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  be  caught  again.  I  would  sooner  give  up 
growing  for  late  bloom  than  have  the  mortification 
of  seeing  that  the  labour  of  a  season  has  gone  for 
nothing.  One  large  London  grower  was  fortunate 
to  save  his  plants  in  a  simple  manner.  They  were 
laid  down  on  their  sides  and  thickly  covered  with 
straw.  When  the  plants  are  in  pots  it  is  practic- 
able to  save  them  in  this  way  when  a  severe  frost 
comes  on  suddenly,  but  when  they  are  planted  out 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so. 

Tomatoes. — Growers  of  these  will  probably  not- 
agree  in  their  estimate  of  the  past  season.  As  re- 
gards outdoor  crops,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
It  has  been  the  most  disastrous  year  experienced 
for  a  very  long  time;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  the  oldest 
Tomato  grower  can  recollect  such  a  trying  season. 
The  summer  was  cold  and  wet,  but  a  fine  September 
seemed  about  to  recoup  us  in  a  measure  for  lost 
time.  Plants  were  strong,  with  plenty  of  fruit  on 
them ;  we  wanted  no  more  than  a  fairly  fine  October 
to  get  it  ripe.  Then  came  the  severe  early  frost, 
and  in  one  night  all  were  destroyed.  Those  who  got 
their  plants  set  out  early  under  glass  have  done 
well— that  is,  where  the  disease  did  not  take  them, 
which  was  the  case  in  some  instances.  The  scarcity 
of  outdoor  fruit  naturally  led  to  a  brisk  demand  for 
indoor  produce,  with  the  usual  satisfactory  result  to 
the  grower.  Even  late  crops  of  indoor  Tomatoes, 
that  in  a  general  way  do  not  realise  much,  coming 
in,  as  they  do,  generally  when  there  is  so  great  a 
supply,  have  proved  very  profitable.  Such  seasons 
as  we  now  experience  will,  no  doubt,  give  an  extra 
impetus  to  the  culture  of  Tomatoes  under  glass,  and 
will  in  a  great  measure  discourage  the  outdoor 
growers.  I  know  of  one  man  who  will  not  have 
made  a  penny  from  several  acres  of  ground.  The 
expense  of  raising  plants  from  such  an  area  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  labour  incurred  through  the 
summer  is  great.  It  is,  however,  what  all  must 
expect  who  grow  in  the  open. 

Artificial  manures. — There  is,  I  find,  an  in- 
creasing disposition  on  the  part  of  market  growers 
to  use  bone-dust  for  outdoor  crops  of  vegetables.  I 
remember  that  once  in  The  Garden  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson  said  that  he  had  yet  to  find  a  crop  that 
this  artificial  stimulant  did  not  suit.  The  term 
stimulant  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  as  applicable  to 
bone-dust  as  to  the  majority  of  artificial  msrures. 
Some  forms  of  concentrated  plant  food  act  imme- 
diately and  forcibly  on  the  plants,  but  they  t tern 
rather  to  diminish  the  natural  productive  r  C!  s  of 
the  soil  than  to  add  to  it.  Take  nitrate  of  sera,  for 
instance.  This  is  a  very  forcing  manure,  a rd  is  a 
favourite  one  with  growers  here,  being  used  with 
superphosphates,  equal  parts  of  each.  It  hes  a 
wonderful  efiEcct  on  growing  crops,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  pushing  on  crops  that  are  likely  to  be 
backward.  But  it  is  said  to  exercise  a  peculiarly 
exhausting  effect  on  the  soil.  It  is  like  the  action 
of  lime  on  some  soils:  it  renders  more  soluble  the 
nutritive  properties  already  existent  in  the  ground. 
Wherever  this  manure  is  used  a  heavy  drefsirg  is 
indispensable  tor  the  next  crop.  This  objccticn 
may  be  made  to  seme  other  rrantrial  sKmuIaBts, 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  bone-dust,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  more  nearly  resemble  those  ob- 
tained  frcm  good  manure.  The  practice  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  to  tcp-drefs  with  it,  well  rakirg 
or  harrowing  it  in.  When  a  crop  is  seen  to  want 
helping  a  little,  this,  of  course,  is  a  gcod  plan,  but  I 
do  not  see  why  artificial  manures  should  not  be 
worked  into  the  soil  in  the  same  way  as  manure. 
We  use  them  in  this  manner  for  potting  ;  why  not 
dig  or  plough  them  in  ;     I  have  long  used  Ecot  in 
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this  way,  as  it  then  becomes  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  instead  of  lying  on  the 
surface  waiting  for  rain  to  wash  it  in.  Nothing 
can  perhaps  quite  replace  manure,  but  the  labour 
of  putting  it  on  the  land  is  great,  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  difficulty  in  getting  enough  of  it, 
so  that  it  would  be  almost  worth  while  trying 
how  far  bone-dust  used  in  just  the  same  way 
would  replace  it.  I  think  that  we  are  in  our  infancy 
as  regards  the  employment  of  artificial  manures. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  save  much  more  of  the 
labour  that  the  use  of  manure  involves.  Take  the 
cost  of  carriage  to  a  distance  of  twenty  mOes  and 
the  loading  up  at  and  hauling  from  the  railway 
station,  a  ton  of  manure  becomes,  by  reason  of  cost 
of  transport,  more  expensive  than  it  ought  to  be. 
The  dififerenoe  in  this  way  between  manure  and 
artificial  manures  is  so  great  that  it  behoves  market 
growers  to  give  the  latter  the  best  trial  possible. 
A  friend  was  lately  complaining  that  he  should  be 
unable  to  do  his  ground  qaite  so  well  as  he  would 
like  this  season  owing  to  being  short  of  manure. 
The  nearest  railway  station  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant,  so  that  in  buying  London  manure  there  is  a 
great  expenditure  of  horse  power  in  getting  it  home. 
This,  owing  to  work  generally  being  in  a  backward 
condition  this  late  season,  he  thought  he  could  not 
spare,  and,  therefore,  some  of  the  land  must  go  un- 
dressed until  spring  and  then  be  top-dressed.  But 
I  said.  Why  wait  till  spring  in  such  a  case  ?  As 
much  artificial  manure  can  be  transported  in  a  day 
as  would  suffice  for  many  acres  of  ground,  and  it 
would  thus  be  incorporated  with  the  ground  and 
where  the  roots  could  find  it  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  work  freely  in  spring.  It  is  not  only  bone-dust, 
but  other  concentrated  manures  that  can  be  used 
in  this  way.  The  objection  that  many  make  to 
artificial  manures  is  that  they  are  more  or  less 
lacking  in  some  nutritious  property.  But  it  is 
always  practicable  to  change  the  diet,'  and  thus 
make  sure  that  every  element  of  nutrition  is  in  its 
turn  brought  into  the  ground.  J.  C.  B. 

NOTES  OF, THE  WEEK; 

Strawberries  flowering  in  Dorset.— Mr.  J. 
Harris,  Woolland  House,  Dorset,  has  sent  us  two  speci- 
mens of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and  Eoyal 
Hautbois  Strawberries,  both  in  flower  and  fruit.  This 
IS  one  evidence  of  the  mildness  of  the  season. 

Iris  Histrio  from  Ireland.— I  send  you  here- 
with what  I  consider  is  the  first  of  the  Iris  family 
from  the  open,  I.  Histrio,  as  the  stylosa  species  has 
not  yet  flowered  outside,  although  I  saw  you  had  a 
bloom  of  stylosa  alba  grown  indoors  from  "  Fota  " 
some  time  ago.  I.  Histrio  is  a  gem  in  its  way,  but 
it  has  not  the  colouring  nor  yet  the  fragrance  of  the 
netted  species.— W.  H.  Blaik,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

A  new  Grape.— A  promising  black  Grape  named 
Mrs.  Clarke  was  shown  last  Tuesday  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Woodall,  of  Scarborough.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Gros  Colman  and  Black  Hamburgh,  and  has  the 
good  quaUties  of  both  parents.  The  berries  are 
large,  black,  and  firm  in  the  flesh,  but  with  much 
of  the  richness  of  those  of  the  delicious  Black 
Hamburgh.  It  deserves  a  thorough  trial,  as  we  badly 
want  a  good  Grape  for  use  in  the  winter  season. 
Good  quality  is  not  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
Gros  Colman. 

Sa^fraga  Fortune!.— This  is  certainly  a  most 
beautiful  species,  and  though  almost  sure  to  be 
damaged  in  the  open  air,  we  have  found  it  do  so 
weU  in  a  cold  house  as  to  be  able  to  recommend  it 
for  this  purpose  with  perfect  confidence.  We  have 
tried  to  grow  it  in  the  open  air  for  many  years  but 
3  QSt  when  at  its  best  it  is  caught  by  the  early  autumn 
frosts  and  destroyed.  This  jear,  however,  we  have 
grown  the  plants  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  and  when 
they  showed  flower  placed  them  in  an  nnheated 
house,  the  effect  of  large  graceful  racemes  of  pure 
white  flowers  being  very  striking.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated to  almost  any  extent  by  division,  and  does 
weU  in  ordinary  soU  in  a  rather  shady  position.  S 
cortnsajfoUa  is  a  near  ally  of  the  above,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  in  having 
entire,  not  serrated  petals,  as  in  8.  Fortune!,  and 
also  IQ  ons  or  morsbs'ng  fir  longer  than  the  others 
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It  is  a  good  plant,  though  not  by  any  means  so  use- 
ful as  S.  Fortunei  for  the  cool  house  or  rockery. 
Both  are  natives  of  S.  China  and  Japan.  Another 
plant  belonging  to  this  section  is  S.  cuscutieformis, 
a  rare  .  little  species  first  figured  in  Loddiges' 
"Cabinet."  It  has  been  flowering  since  February, 
and  is  now  (November  12)  as  gay  as  ever.  It  forms 
numerous  runners  like  a  Cuscuta  climbing  over  the 
edge  of  the  pots  and  hanging  down  in  graceful, 
attractive  festoons ;  the  leaves  are  beautifully 
marbled  or  veined. — K. 

Mesembryanthemum  blandum  is  a  good 
plant  for  flowering  at  this  time  of  jear.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  about  1  foot,  is  shrubby,  with  narrow 
angular  leaves  IJ  inches  long,  brown  branches  and 
terminal  heads  of  flowers.  Each. bloom  is  Daisy- 
like, white,  tinged  with  rose,  and  measures  nearly 
2  inches  across.  -  This  species  blooms  freely  in  the 
summer,  as  weU  as  in  November.  The  flowers  also 
have  the  character,  exceptional  in  this  genus,  of 
remaining  expanded  all  day,  whether  the  sun  shines 
or  not.  M.  curviflorum  is  another  similar  species. 
Both  these  are  now  flowering  at  Kew. 

Sweet  Oum  (Liquidambar  styraciflua). — This 
elegant  tree  retains  its  brilliant  crimson  foliage,  un- 
like many  other  deciduous  trees  which  are  as  bare 
as  in  the  depth  of  winter.  There  is  a  specimen  of 
it  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  near  the  Cactus 
house,  and  it  is  most  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the 
brilliant  glowing  crimson  colour  of  the  fading 
leaves.  Such  a  graceful  tree,  that  is  not  unlike  a 
Maple  in  general  outline,  deserves  to  be  planted, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  a  comparatively  small 
genus,  the  members  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
America,  the  Levant,  and  China.  The  flowers  are 
greenish  yellow,  and  they  show  an  affinity  to  those 
of  the  Hamamelis,  to  which  Order  the  Liquidambar 
belongs. 

Chrysanthemum  Cottage  Pink.— This  capi- 
tal hardy  sort  is  just  now  (Nov.  12)  a  great  ornament 
in  cottage  gardens.  I  am  always  on  the  look-out 
for  good  hardy  kinds  for  ont-door  bloom  in  No- 
vember, but  have  never  met  with  one  that  can 
equal  this  for  good  appearance  and  strength  of  con- 
stitution. No  amount  of  rain  spoils  the  flowers, 
and  it  does  nearly  as  well  in  the  open  border  as 
near  or  against  a  wall.  The  stems  are  strong  and 
stiff,  and  the  flowers  (the  nearest  to  a  true  pink  of 
any  I  know),  with  their  rosy  centres,  are  held  well 
up.  The  foliage  also  is  strong  and  handsome,  and 
turns  a  fine  colour  when  the  flowers  are  at  their  best. 
— G.  Jekyll,  Munstead,  Godalming. 

Sternbergias. — The  past  wet  season  seems  to 
have  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  these  beautiful  autumn 
flowers.  The  flowers  on  those  bulbs  received  from 
sunny  Italy  are  now  almost  past,  while  bulbs  left  in 
the  ground  aU  last  summer  show  no  signs  of  bloom, 
and,  in  some  cases,  not  even  of  leaves.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Stembergia  must  be  lifted, 
dried,  and  baked  if  we  are  to  expect  flowers  after 
such  a  damp  summer.  Indeed,  there  seems  no  other 
course  open,  and  as  our  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy 
the  bulbs  ought  to  have  ripened  here,  if  anywhere. 
We  are  told  to  have  patience;  that  Sternbergias  never 
flower  until  the  bulbs  have  attained  a  large  size ; 
but  large  bulbs  received  from  Italy  two  years  ago 
flowered  splendidly  the  first  season,  and  now  show 
no  signs  of  bloom  whatever.  Have  any  of  your 
readers  had  a  similar  experience  ? — K. 

Primula  prolifera.— Like  P.  floribunda  and  P. 
obconica,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  flowering 
time  of  this  plant.  It  commenced  with  us  early  in 
summer,  and  from  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  about 
twenty  or  so  we  have  had  a  succession  of  flowers 
ever  since.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  being 
inferior  to  P.  japonica  or  the  other  two  mentioned 
above,  but  its  flowers  are  pale  or  golden  yellow.  It 
is  doubtless  an  acquisition,  and  may  improve  with 
cultivation.  It  seeds  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
the  seeds  readily  germinating  if  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered,  but,  I  believe,  if  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  they  lose  vitality.  The  name  P.  imperialis  has 
been  given  to  a  synonym  of  the  above,  but  this  is 
considered  by  authorities  in  Primula  lore  to  be  erro- 
neous. The  last  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  though  a 
much  more  stately  plant,  I  do  not  believe  It  will  be 
half  so  useful  for  the  garden.     A  plant  being  dis- 


tributed in  gardens  at  present  under  the  latter  name 
I  consider  to  be  nothing  more  than  P.  Jaeschkiana, 
a  form  of  the  weU-known  P.  Stuarti,  though  it  is 
easier  to  manage  in  every  way.  P.  capitata  is  just 
now  bursting  into  flower.  It  is  a  pity  it  does  not 
select  a  more  appropriate  time  to  produce  its  charm- 
ing flower  heads.  They  are  apt  to  damp  off  with  us 
during  this  foggy  weather. — K. 

Rehmannia  sinensis.— If  planted  at  the  base 
of  a  south  wall,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
above  plant  standing  even  the  most  severe  winter. 
In  Pekin  or  its  neighbourhood  we  are  told  that  it 
actually  takes  the  place  of  our  Wall  Rue,  Linaria 
Cymbaiaria,  &o.,  covering  walls,  waste  places,  &c. 
It  was  first  collected  by  Dr.  Burge,  who  accom- 
panied the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to  China,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  much  struck  with  its  peculiar 
beauty.  Its  flowers  under  cultivation  vary  somewhat 
both  in  size  and  colour.  They  are  moderately  large, 
Gesnert,-like,  yellow-buff,  deeply  tinged  at  the  mouth 
and  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  covered  all  over  with 
dark  purple  hairs.  It  makes  an  excellent  greenhouse 
or  cool-house  plant,  and  flowers  nearly  all  thesummtr 
and  autumn.  The  runners,  by  which  it  increases  with 
great  rapidity,  can  be  readily  detached. — K. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  at  Langley  Court  — 
It  is  not  often  that  the  zonal  Pelargonium  is  grown 
in  a  private  garden  to  such  marked  perfection  as  at 
Langley  Court,  Beckenham,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Bucknall.  The  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Kent,  has  cul- 
tivated the  plants  with  considerable  skill,  as  they 
are  in  the  best  health,  and  carrying  from  six  to 
eight  trusses  of  bloom  each,  the  varieties  being  fifty 
in  number.  Everyone  who  knows  anything  respect- 
ing this  flower  wiU  know  that  it  makes  a  gay  show 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  under  glass,  espe- 
cially when  arranged  in  a  span-roofed  house  some 
50  feet  long,  as  at  Beckenham.  The  cuttings  are 
struck  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  grown  on  in 
the  usual  way.  The  following  kinds  are  amongst 
the  best :  Lady  Frances  Russell,  pink ;  Lynette, 
crimson ;  Plutarch,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Zeno,  crimson ; 
Kate  Greenaway,  rich  pink;  Lady  Chesterfield, 
salmon,  beautiful  shade ;  Lord  Chesterfield,  crim- 
son ;  Raphael,  scarlet ;  International,  white ;  Coun- 
tess of  Derby,  white,  salmon  centre ;  Edith  Little, 
blush.  These  are  all  single  varieties.  Of  the 
doubles,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Duchesse  de 
Carrs,  white ;  Spade  Guinea,  scarlet ;  and  La  Cygne, 
white.  We  hope  Mr.  Kent  will  continue  to  grow  a 
collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  as  there  are  very 
few  better  things  for  creating  a  great  display  in  the 
\  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

British  Fruit  Growers"  Association.— This 
association  recently  met  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  to 
consider  the  question  of  railway  rates  in  fruit  tran- 
sit. Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers,  who  presided,  in  open- 
ing the  proceedings  congratulated  the  association 
on  the  very  encouraging  success  which  had  attended 
its  formation.  They  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  ex- 
amining the  possible  outcome  of  the  decadence  of 
industrial  fruit-growing  in  this  country,  and  arrest- 
ing the  serious  loss  which  would  undoubtedly  occur 
if  measures  were  not  taken  before  the  evil  had  gone 
too  far.  The  association  would  not  have  been 
formed  in  vain  if  it  could  succeed  in  attracting  the 
serious  attention  of  cultivators  to  the  best  means 
and  methods  by  which  the  country  could  hold  its 
own  in  the  competition  with  which  it  was  threatened. 
There  was  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  cost 
of  the  transport  of  fruit  was  much  greater  than  it 
need  be,  and  that  this  cost  pressed  heavily  on  one  of 
our  native  industries.  Mr.  Albert  Bath,  Sevenoaks, 
gave  a  series  of  examples  of  inequality  in  railway 
rates  from  towns  in  Kent  at  an  equal  distance  from 
London,  instancing  Reigate  and  Gravesend,  with  a 
difference  of  Gs.  per  ton,  and  Halstead  and  Dart- 
ford,  ;!s.  per  ton.  From  Maidstone  the  charge  was 
20s.  per  ton,  and  from  Canterbury  30s.,  both  of 
which  rates  he  considered  excessive.  Ultimately  it 
was  agreed  to  request  the  executive  committee  to 
collect  all  available  information  on  the  subject  of 
railway  rates  in  fruit  transit  and  fruit  distribution, 
and  to  enter  into  communication  with  this  object 
with  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traders'  Association, 
and  report  to  a  future  meeting. 
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LARGE-FLOWERED  CLEMATIS. 
The  value  of  these  for  decoratiDg  wall  spaces  is 
well  known,  but  pretty  examples  are  worth  re- 
cording. The  engraving  shows  one  of  the  large 
white  ones  of  the  lanuginosa  section  trained 
up  a  wooden  window-muUion,  while  a  densely- 
flowered  mass  of  C.  Jackmanni  clothes  the  other 
angle  of  the  window,  the  two  forming  a  brilliant 
and  agreeable  contrast.     For  nearly  six  months 


that  were  not  potted  till  May ;  indeed,  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  practice  now  for  some  years,  in  order  to 
have  a  few  in  Hower  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  my  Lilies  are 
kept  till  then,  for  many  years'  observation  has  con- 
vinced me  that  when  it  is  intended  to  repot  or  move 
Lilies  in  any  way,  by  far  the  best  time  for  the  pnr- 
pose  is  during  the  autumn  months.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  treatment  given  here  to  most  of  the  im- 
ported bulbs  of  Lilium  anratum  is  as  follows :  When 
they  are  received  they  are  placed  on  a  bed  of  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  in  a  cold  frame,  and  just  covered  with  the 
same  material.    The  fibre  should  be  slightly  moist. 


Window  garnished  with  large-flowered  Clematis. 


in  the  year  the  Clematis  family  are  conspicu- 
ously beautiful  in  our  gardens  ;  besides  these 
large-flowered  summer  -  blooming  kinds,  the 
smaller-flowered  C.  montana  gives  its  wealth 
of  white  blossoms  in  May  ;  the  wild  Travel- 
ler's Joy  (a  plant  by  no  means  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  gardens)  flowers  in  August,  and 
the  lovely  and  sweet  C.  flammula  in  September 
and  October. 


Late -planted  auratum  Lilies.  —  Like  your 
correspondent  "  W.  W.,"  at  p.  407,  I  have  had  a  re- 
markably fine  display  of  Lilium  auratum  from  bnlbs 


and  an  occasional  watering  given  to  prevent  it  be- 
coming too  dry.  Thus  treated,  after  two  or  three 
weeks  the  young  roots  will  commence  to  push  out 
from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  as  soon  as  they  make 
their  appearance  is  the  time  to  pot  them.  One 
great  advantage  of  laying  them  in  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  potting,  is  that  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  remove  any  signs  of  decay  that  make  their  ap- 
pearance, for  imported  bulbs  are  often  bruised  a 
little  on  the  outside,  and  this  is  a  source  of  danger. 
After  they  have  been  laid  in  the  fibre  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  lifted,  any  decaying  spots  being  re- 
moved at  the  same  time,  it  potted  at  once  it  is 
seldom  that  the  disease  appears  again.    One  thing  I 


have  particularly  noticed  with  bulbs  of  L.  auratum 
that  were  not  potted  or  planted  till  late  in  the  f  pricg 
is  that,  generally  speaking,  the  mortality  among  them 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  those  that  were 
put  in  the  ground,  at  all  events  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  On  turning  out  a  number  that  had 
flowered  in  pots,  consisting  of  both  early  and  late 
potted  plants,  I  found  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  conditioES  of  the  two  ;  for  while  the  bulbs 
of  those  potted  early  in  the  season  turred  out  at 
least  fairly  well,  the  bulbs  of  the  late  ones  bad  in 
many  cases  almost  disappeared.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the 
autumn  potted  ones  are  well  rooted  before  they 
start  into  growth,  the  others  push  up  their  flower- 
stems  when  there  are  but  few  roots  at  the  base  of 
the  bulb,  and,  consequently,  the  flowers  are  borne 
at  the  expense  of  the  bulb  itself,  the  principal  roots 
being  those  around  the  bottom  part  of  the  flower- 
stem,  while  a  quantity  of  roots  at  the  base  of  an 
established  bulb  enable  it  to  recoup  its  exhausted 
energies. — H.  P. 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 


I  THINK  I  never  saw  hardy  flowers  in  better  condi- 
tion than  this  autumn.  The  Indian  Pick,  Drum- 
mond's  Phlox,  Stocks,  and  double- flowered  Zinnias 
have  been  very  effective.  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Sun- 
flowers, a  legion  of  Poppies,  Japanese  Anemones, 
and  the  Starworts,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies,  have 
worthily  filled  in  the  blank  left  by  the  dulness  and 
want  of  effect  of  the  ordinary  bedders.  Among 
the  bulbous  plants  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
are  the  Gladioli,  which  are  later  than  usual,  but 
none  the  less  effective.  Another  bulbous  plant 
which  is  becoming  more  common,  and  deserves 
its  increasing  popularity,  is  the  Hyacinthus  (Gal- 
tonia)  candicans.  It  is  now  cheap  enough  to  plant 
in  a  good  sizad  mass.  One  of  the  most  effective 
beds  I  have  seen  this  season  was  composed  of  a 
groundwork  of  the  old  Peruvian  Heliotrope,  with 
this  Galtonia  dotted  thickly  about  it.  The  Col- 
chicums  are  now  making  pleasant  little  dots  of 
colour  on  the  rockery  and  in  the  borders,  and  by- 
and-by  the  yellow  Amaryllis,  or  Sternbergia,  will 
be  very  attractive.  This  has  a  pretty  effect  in 
pots.  The  bnlbs  will  not  require  repotting  till 
the  plants  require  more  room.  They  may  either 
be  shifted  into  a  larger  pot  or  divided.  A  well- 
flowered  little  mass  on  the  drawing-room  table 
in  November  will  attract  more  attention  than  the 
plants  usually  found  there.  Everybody  with  a  bit 
of  naked  wall  should  plant  Veitcb's  Virginian 
Creeper,  3  feet  or  so  apart,  and  get  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  covered  first  before  permitting  it  to  grow 
upwards. 

Now  that  the  planting  season  has  arrived  I  may 
say  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  tasteful 
planter  all  over  the  country  in  breaking  up  the 
severe  formalism  which  is  too  prevalent  in  most 
gardens,  and  substituting  choice  bits  of  natural 
growth.  Something  more  might  be  done  with  the 
water,  both  as  a  source  of  ornament  and  as  a  reser- 
voir for  future  need.  The  water  supply  and  its  dis- 
tribution are  weak  points  in  very  many  gardens, 
the  hand-to-mouth  principle  being  the  one  chiefly 
adopted,  even  by  those  who  have  the  means  to  do 
things  well.  There  is  economy  in  providing  in 
some  permanent  fashion  all  things  absolutely  neces- 
sary. E.  H. 


Cannas. — I  was  pleased  to  read  Mr.  Douglas's 
notes  on  Cannas  in  The  Garden,  as  this  popular 
genus  is  still  increasing  in  value  in  France  since  the 
Lyons  florists,  and  especially  M.  Crc  zy,  have  produced 
quite  a  new  strain  of  varieties,  particularly  orna- 
mental tor  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  During  a 
visit  to  England  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  Messrs. 
Veitcb's  coUection  of  these,  which  Mr.  Douglas  has 
described.  They  certainly  were  fine,  but  being 
grown  indoors  they  looked  somewhat  different  from 
those  we  grow  outside  here.  The  flowers  are  softer 
and  more  delicate,  but  the  plants  less  vigorous  and 
the  spikes  less  robust.  Such  varieties  as  lutea 
splendens  and  Lfijn  de  St.  Jast  have  developed 
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with  us  fiae  branched  spikes  as  long  as  a  man's 
arm,  and  that  on  small  plants  divided  early  in 
spring.  The  exceptionally  bad  weather  we  had 
this  summer  has  not  affected  them  so  much  as  we 
feared,  and  the  bright  days  of  September  induced 
them  to  flDwer  sufficiently  to  bear  comparison  with 
Gladioli  when  seen  in  the  distance.  If  taken  inside 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  they  keep  blooming  and 
also  ripening  their  Pea-like  seeds.  From  our  thirty- 
five  different  varieties,  the  best  ones  are  Antonin 
Crozy,  Epi  d'Or,  Geoffrey  St.  HUaire,  Jeanne 
Charton,  Lutea  splendens,  Mme.  Bernard,  Mme. 
Jast,  Ulrich  B  runner,  Felix  Cronsse,  Francisque 
Morel,  Louise  Thibant,  Victor  Hago.  Years  ago, 
and  even  now,  the  Parisian  florists  supply  the  mar- 
kets with  common  sorts  of  Cannas,  in  the  pots  of 
which  two  or  three  spikes  of  Gladioli  are  inserted. 
These  give  all  the  more  satisfaction,  as,  when  the 
plants  are  sufficiently  watered  at  the  roots,  these 
flowers  remain  fresh  for  a  week  or  more.— J. 
Sallibe,  St.  Oermain  en-Lay e. 


I  have  known  hundreds  of  plants  of  the  hardy  Semper- 
vivum  californicum  perish  during  the  winter  through 
sharp  frost  f  jlIowiDg  heavy  riin,  and  setting  in  when 
the  plants  wvire  thoroughly  satarited  with  moisture. 
Many  things  are  lost  ia  winter  through  this  cause. 
— R.  D. 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  ALBUM  NOVUM. 
"  H.  P."  (p.  406)  would  appear  to  have  made  out  a 
good  case  with  regard  to  his  selection  of  the  above 
Lily,  at  least  from  his  own  stock,  though  I   can 
assure  him  were  he  trusting  to  the  same  frail  rules 
for  guidance  in  selecting  from  those  in  my  charge, 
he  would  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  when  flowering 
time  came  round.     When  I  wrote  (p.  358)  that  I 
did  not  regard  this  leaf  character  to  which  "  H.  P." 
referred  as  constant,  I  had  the  best  possible  proof 
for  making  the  assertion,  and  have  even  now  oppor- 
tunities left  of  substantiating  what  I  have  already 
stated  to  be  facts.     At  the  present  moment  I  have 
a  solitary  instance  of  a  bulb  of  Krstzeri  which  has 
produced  two  flower-stems';  one  of  these  has  the 
foliage    disposed  as  is  customary  with  Krsetzeri, 
while  the  other  has  the  foliage  in  two  lines  for 
nearly  its  full  length  of  stem,  a  state  of  things  which 
would  no  doubt  trouble  "  H.  P."  in  arriving  at  his 
canclusions.     I  should  have  been  pleased  to  have 
sent  it  to  the  editor  had  a  flower  remained  upon 
each  ;  still,  the  fact  remains.    With  a  view  of  illus- 
trating my  case  I  send  you  herewith  a  stem  or  two 
of  these  Lilies  wherein  the  leaf  characters  are  exactly 
r-versed.     In  No.  1  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  two 
lines  for  nearly  one-half  the  length  of  the  stem  ;  a 
glance  at  the  flower  will  at  once  prove  this  to  be 
Kroj'zeri.  In  No.  2  the  leaves  are  disposed  just  as  they 
are  usually  found  in  speciosum  roseum,  ?  e  ,  indiscri- 
minately upon  the  stem  for  its  entire  length,  and  by 
its  flowers  and  yellow  anthers  this  will  be  seen  to 
be  album  novum,  thus  showing  how  changeable  they 
are  in  this  respect.     Indeed,  1  regard  such  frivolous 
changes  of  leaf  as  purely  accidental,  such  as  may 
not  appear  again  in  similar  form  next  year,  and 
unless  of  known  constancy  should  not  be  set  forth 
as  typical    or    characteristic    of    anything    likely 
to  confuse  or  mislead  in  the  future.     If  this  leaf 
character  were  fixed  in  one  variety  only  it  would 
form  a  valuable  means  of  identity,  but  it  is  not  so, 
as  amply  shown   in    the   flower-stems  I   enclose, 
and  therefore  valueless.     I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
in  the  main  the  experience  of  "  H.  P."  with  regard 
to  the  relative  value  of  these  two  Lilies,  and  also 
their  flowering,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  introduced  into  this  country,  is  a  counterpart 
of  my  own.  E.  Jenkins. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Gladiolus  'Vllle  de  Paris.- 1  wonder  why  this 
variety  is  not  fuuiid  everywhere  ;  it  was  raised  and  sent  onta 
few  years  ago  l^y  M.  Pelletitr,  aj^oud  and  experienced  grower. 
It  is  of  quite  a  new  strain,  and  I  am  t"ld  that  some  new 
varieties  of  it  will  soon  be  pent  out.  The  spike  is  quite  a 
doubla  one,  as  flowers  are  to  be  found  on  the  two  sides  of  it. 
It  has  certainly  been  a  great  surprise  to  everyone  who  saw 
it  for  the  first  time. — J.  SAi.Mrit,  HI.  ficrniain  en-I.aye. 

Echeveria  seeunda  glauca.— Plants  of  this 
useful  6ummer  IjedJing  jj'ant  that  have  formed  the 
margins  of  beds  should  he  littrd  witljuut  delay,  and 
planted  in  a.  cool  frame  for  the  winter.  To  ensure  safe 
wintering,  the  plants  should  be  kept  dry  ;  it  is  wet,  not 
BO  much  frost,  that  kills.  If  the  plants  that  are  re- 
moved from  the  beds  are  carefully  planted  out  in  fairly 
moist  soil  no  water  will  be  required  until  spring. 
Whei  thoroughly  dry  the  plants  will  bear  12°  of  frost. 


SELECTIONS  OF  NAMED  CARNATIONS  AND 

PICOTEES. 
The  autumn  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  a 
selection  of  plants  should  be  obtained;  they  can 
then  be  had  from  the  pots  in  which  they  were 
layered,  and  they  will  be  in  the  right  condition  for 
potting  for  the  winter.  When  received,  if  they 
are  purchased  in  pairs,  as  is  the  usual  method  of 
selling  them,  they  should  be  potted  in  4  inch  pots, 
placing  the  two  plants  of  any  one  variety  in  the 
same  pot,  one  on  either  side,  and  pressing  the  soil 
firmly  about  them.  I  may  state  that  when  I  receive 
plants  that  are  only  a  little  rooted— for  some  layers 
are  longer  in  becoming  rooted  than  others — I 
invariably  put  a  little  sand  or  fine  Cocoa  fibre 
about  the  roots,  which  proves  very  helpful  in  in- 
ducing growth.  The  plants  can  then  be  stood 
upon  an  ash  bottom  in  a  cold  frame,  any  amount 
of  air  being  given,  but  with  the  lights  so  tilted 
that  heavy  rains  can  be  warded  oS.  A  good  com- 
post is  made  of  a  fertile  yellow  loam,  some  well  de- 
composed leaf  manure  and  silver  sand.  A  larger 
or  a  smaller  pot  can  be  used  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plants  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
rooted. 

In  making  a  selection  I  am  content  to  take  a  few 
good  standard  sorts  that  I  know  to  be  good  and 
worthy  of  being  grown.  Of  scarlet  bizarres,  a 
section  to  which  the  exhibitor  attaches  the  highest 
value,  there  should  be  Admiral  Curzon,  Arthur 
Medhurst,  Robert  Lord,  George,  Edward  Adams, 
and  Master  Stanley.  Mr.  S.  Barlow's  fine  new 
variety  Robert  Houlgrave  deserves  a  place  in  the 
selection,  but  its  price  is  high  at  present.  Of  crim- 
son bizarres,  Harrison  Weir,  J.  D.  Hextall,  John 
Hasland,  Master  Fred,  E.  S.  Dodwell,  and  William 
Bacon.  Of  pink  and  purple  bizarres,  Sarah  Payne, 
Squire  Llewelyn,  Squire  Penson,  William  Skirving, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  Thomas  Anstiss.  Of 
purple  flakes.  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  James 
Douglas,  Squire  Whitbourn,  Florence  Nightingale, 
Martin  Rowan,  and  George  Melville.  Of  scarlet 
flakes,  Clipper,  Annihilator,  Sportsman,  Scarlet 
Keet,  Henry  Cannell,  and  Matador.  Of  rose  flakes, 
James  Merryweather,  Crista-galli,  Sybil,  John  Keet, 
Mrs.  Bridgewater,  and  Mr.  Erskine  Wemyss. 

Of  Picotees,  red  edges,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Thomas 
William,  Violet  Douglas,  Brunette,  Mrs.  Gorton, 
and  Dr.  Abercrombie.  Of  purple-edged,  Mary, 
Zerlina,  Mrs.  Niven,  Nymph,  Ann  Lord,  Clara  Pen- 
son,  Muriel,  and  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  Of 
rose  and  scarlet  edges,  Mrs.  Aldcroft,  Mrs.  Lord, 
Fanny  Helen,  Miss  Wood,  Favourite,  Nellie,  Edith 
D'Ombrain,  and  Mr.  Sharp. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  se- 
lection. I  have  rather  sought  to  give  good  varieties 
that  are  on  the  whole  sturdy  growers,  and  I  think 
such  varieties  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  lists. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  among  the  best  that  can  be 
placed  upon  the  exhibition  table. 

When  one  comes  to  deal  with  the  large  class  of 
self-coloured  flowers  the  difficulty  is  greater,  be- 
cause every  raiser  of  Carnations  is  found  sending 
out  new  varieties.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
give  my  impressions  of  what  I  saw  during  the  past 
season,  and  the  varieties  to  be  named  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  moderate  cost.  They  are  Cleopatra, 
carmine-purple;  Florizel,  rich  ruby-maroon ;  Gladys, 
delicate  fleshy  pink;  Imperator,  bright  mauve- 
purple;  Joe  Willett,  rich  deep  scarlet;  Malvolio, 
ruby  -  crimson ;  Mrs.  Alfred,  bright  pink ;  Mrs. 
Gsorge,  rosy  pink;  Mrs.  Holliday,  rich  rose,  shaded 
with  pink;  Mrs.  Markham  Hill,  white;  Purity, 
white;  Ruby  May,  rich  velvet  ruby -red;  The 
Mayoress,  dark  velvety  maroon;  The  Maestro,  rich 
dark  maroon ;  and  Tyrian  Queen,  rich  purple.  Of 
the  yellow  selfs,  Chromatella,  Edith,  Germania, 
Florence,  Pride  of  Penshurst,  and  Will  Threlfall. 

Then  of  the  fancy  class,  which  comprises  flowers 
of  two  or  more  colours,  and  among  ihem  some  very 


beautiful  things,  I  would  select  Countess  of  Bec- 
tive,  pink,  flaked  with  maroon ;  Eurydice,  crimson 
and  purple;  Huson  Morris,  crimson  and  maroon; 
Mrs.  Lockhaft,  white  ground,  flaked  with  delicate 
rose;  Mrs.  Mostyn  Owen,  crimson  and  dark  purple; 
Peter  Simple,  scarlet,  flaked  with  maroon  ;  Sir  Toby 
Balch,  scarlet  and  dark  maroon;  The  Maestro, 
scarlet,  flaked  with  dark  maroon ;  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Markham  Hill,  carnation,  flaked  and  pencilled  with 
maroon. 

Anyone  purposing  buying  in  a  collection  of  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  should  get  them  at  once  and 
pot  up  with  all  dispatch.  There  is  nothing  like 
getting  the  plants  established  in  pots  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  They  do  better  and  flower  more 
finely  in  consequence.  It  is  doing  what  Mr.  E.  S. 
Dodwell  terms  "laying  a  good  foundation,"  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Car- 


nation grower. 


R.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  SHIREHAMPTON. 
Once  in  the  month  of  May  I  spent  several  hours 
digging  up  bulbs  on  a  farm  near  BUiemfontein, 
South  Africa.    I  believe  they  were  Massonias,  though 
they  did  not  quite  answer  the  description  I  have 
since  read  of  this  race  of  bulbs.    They  were  about 
the  size  of  those  of  a  Snowdrop,  and  had  two  leaves 
which  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  the  blooms  being  pure 
white,  sometimes    turning   violet    or    pink    when 
nearly  over,  the  seed  being  hard  and  black.    As  I 
obtained  blooms  from  seed  in  twelve  months  and 
brought  bulbs  to  England,  I   should  be   glad    to 
hear  if  anyone  has  flowered  them  in  this  country. 
My  bulbs  I  sent  to  Mr.  Ware,  but  they  were  mis- 
laid.   I  mention  these  bulbs  to  ask  for  some  in- 
formation about  planting  bulbs  in  pots.     These 
Massonias,  like  Brunsvigias  and  Crinums,  in  their 
own  country  are  found  at  some  distance  down  in 
the  soil ;  if  they  were  not  deep  down,  the  Grass 
fires  and  prolonged  droughts  would  soon  cause  their 
disappearance.     On  the  hillsides  one  sees  Bruns- 
vigia  bulbs  as  big  as  one's  head.    It  is  said  that  the 
deer  dislodge  them  to  eat  them.   At  any  rate,  I  have 
only  seen  them  in  bloom  on  flat  ground  or  where 
there  is  some  depth  of  earth,  and  then  they  are  always 
buried  rather  deep.    Now,  in  England,  where  the 
ripening  of  a  bulb  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  neces- 
sary, it  seems  to  me  that  every  bulb  planted  in  a 
pot  should  be  planted  on  the  surface  absolutely. 
I  have  seen  the  problem  of  blooming  Lilium  anratum 
three  years  running  in  the  same  pot  solved  by  treat- 
ing the  bulbs  in  this  way,  and  the  blooms  were  very 
fine.     The  same  gardener,  a  neighbour  of  mine, 
treats  pot-grown  Gladiolus  The  Bride  precisely  in 
the  same  way,  and  most  successfully.     I  bloomed  a 
great  many  Lilium  Harrisi  this  year,  and  only  half 
covered  them  when  I  planted  them.     Cocoa-nut 
fibre  was  laid  over  the  top  of  the  bulbs  tiU  the  shoots 
appeared,  and  the  bulbs  look  in  good  condition. 
Do  we  not  lose  a  very  large  number  of  bulbs  by  deep 
planting  in  pots  ?     I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about 
bulbs  out  of  doors,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in 
shallow  planting,  provided  a  thorough  protection  of 
ashes  be  given  in  winter  if  the  bulb  is  a  delicate 
one.     The  Massonia  alluded  to  above  is  a  winter 
blocmer.     It  has  a  delightful  perfume,  but  an  ugly, 
thick  head  of  blossom,  not  an  inch  above  the  soil 
and  about  2  inches  across.  C.  Miles. 

Simny  Hill. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.-pl.— "Soleil  d'Or," 
in  The  Garden,  Nov.  3  (p.  40(5),  replying  about 
Helianthus,  says  he  does  not  know  the  variety 
alluded  to  by  me  (p.  358),  and  which  I  stated  I  had 
been  acquainted  with  for  about  ten  years.  Yet  he 
says ;  "No  doubt  the  London  plant  did  exhibit  one 
or  two  blooms  this  season  in  character  and  in  shape 
similar  to  those  of  a  malformed  Victoria  Aster  and 
devoid  of  the  characteristic  outer  florets,  the  blooms 
then  becoming  very  ugly,  ill-shaped  monstrosities." 
This  I  take  to  be  the  one  of  ten  years'  acquaintance, 
and  which,  according  to  "Soleil  d'Or's"  twelve 
month's  experience,  seems  to  bear  out  my  remark 
at  p  358  as  regards  the  variable  character  of  Heli- 
anthus multiflorus  fl.-pl.;  but  which,  although  as 
stated  (p.  358)  I  do  not  admire  so  much  as  the 
no-mal  double  form,  nevertheless   deserves  more 
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praise  than  "Soleil  d'Or"  gives  to  it  at  p.  406. 
If  this  is  not  the  one  I  meant,  then  "Soleil  d'Or"  is 
making  ont  that  there  are  four  double  forms  of  H. 
mnltiflorus  (Linn.).  This  I  do  not  believe,  and  still 
adhere  to  what  I  said  (p.  358),  that  H.  mnltiflorus 
may  be  said  "  in  commerce"  to  consist  of  three 
forms.  I  did  not  say  that  "in  commerce"  it  only 
consists  of  three  forms,  bnt  such  I  believe  to  be  the 
case,and  certainly  by  note  in  The  Garden,  Sept.  24. 
1887  (p.  283),  which  note  I  drew  attention  to,  as 
what  was  then  designated  H.  multiflorns  grandi- 
plenus  being  a  welcome  addition  to  gardens  as  a 
plant  not  in  commerce.  Taking  that  as  correct, 
how  is  it  that  a  form  so  remarkably  distinct  as  to 
possess,  as  "Soleil  d'Or"  now  says,  quilled  petals 
was  not  in  commerce?  "Soleil  d'Or  '  also  says 
that  he  has  been  in  possession  of  such  a  plant  for 
twenty  years.  It  seems  a  remarkable  thing  if  he 
has  been  in  possession  of  it  for  that  length  of  time 
that  such  a  form  is  still  so  little  known.  In  my 
previous  note  (p.  358)  I,  moreover,  did  not  say  that 
a  quilled  variety  would  be  impossible,  but  I  have 
now,  as  then,  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  in  com- 
merce such  a  form  meriting  the  mme  of  "quilled 
petalled  "  or  differing  from  the  form  mentioned  (p. 
358).  I  think  from  the  many  plants  I  obtained  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  H.  mnlti- 
florus grandiplenus  I  should  have  found  it.  How- 
ever,  if  "  Soleil  d'Or  "  can  convince  me  in  any  way, 
or  by  sending  me  a  plant,  I  will  admit,  through 
your  columns,  what  I  find  it  to  be ;  but  without 
such,  and  knowing  that  for  trade  purposes  names 
of  plants  are  much  twisted,  I  shall  adhere  to  what 
I  stated  (p.  358).  "  Soleil  d'Or,"  writing  of  the 
normal  double  form  as  the  London  plant  (p.  294), 
says  he  would  like  to  designate  it  anemonajflora. 
Why  create  surplus  names,  and  why  speak  of  it  as 
the  London  plant  ? — a  plant  which  is  as  generally 
and  as  plentifully  grown  in  provincial  nurseries  as 
in  those  about  London. — S.  Appleton,  Sf.  John's, 
Worcester. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Primiila  frondosa. — What  are  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  plants  now  being  cultivated 
under  this  name  and  P.  nivalis  (Pall.)  ?  It  seems 
that  P.  turkestanica  is  already  recognised  as  identi- 
cal with  P.  nivalis. 

Double  yellow  Rocket  (Barbarea  vulgaris 
plena). — 1  find  the  present  a  good  time  to  propa- 
gate this  much  sought  for  plant,  and  what  is  more, 
it  is  all  the  better  for  division  and  a  fresh  soil  every 
year,  though  its  duration  is  that  of  a  consistent 
perennial.  Almost  before  the  spikes  of  blossom 
fade  every  leaf  turns  sere,  and  for  a  week  or  two  in 
late  summer  with  me  it  seems  dead,  but  in  October 
and  November  the  fresh  leaves  appear,  and  the 
plant  remains  green  until  summer  again.  To  lift 
now  and  cut  through  the  old  stools  would  be  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  placing  such  as  have  plenty  of 
good  long  roots  in  the  open  borders  at  once.  Spare- 
rooted  divisions  I  would  pot  and  place  in  a  cold 
frame  until  spring,  because  if  set  out  before  winter 
the  frost  will  probably  disturb  them. 

Parochaetus  communis. — Among  the  flowers 
which  continue  to  the  last  to  make  a  show  this  is 
one.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  live  through  the 
winter  in  some  gardens,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  is 
worthy  of  being  either  protected  or  replaced 
annually.  If  at  this  time  the  creeping  stems  were 
thickly  mulched  with  leaf -mould  or  covered  with 
ashes,  most  likely  they  would  survive  the  winter. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  creeper  with  small  Clover- 
like  foliage,  but  bearing  sky-blue  Pea-flower-like 
blossoms. 

Colchicums. — When  the  flowers  are  just  past 
seems  both  a  fitting  and  convenient  time  to  trans- 
plant the  crowded  clumps,  and  even  when  not 
crowded  it  is  a  good  plan  to  divide  them  and  change 
their  quarters  somewhat  frequently,  each  time  bring- 
ing them  nearer  the  surface.  It  is  well  known  that 
aU  the  bulbs  of  this  genus  work  their  way  deeper 
every  year.  I  know  that  many  prefer  to  trans- 
plant before  the  flowers  are  borne,  and  no  doubt 
they  have  good  reasons,  bnt  for  the  later  lifting  at 
least  the  advantage  of  the  current  season's  normal 
flowers  may  be  claimed,  and  if  the  tew  roots  are 


carefully  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
really  not  much  difference  in  their  condition  before 
and  after  flowering.  In  both  cases  they  are  just 
bursting  forth.  The  most  important  point  is  to  re- 
plant without  delay,  when  even  the  more  delicate 
sorts  will  flower  the  following  year  as  well  as  or 
better  than  if  they  had  not  bsen  disturbed. 
Woodvilk,  Kirltstall.  J.  Wood. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Hakdy  perennials.— The  heavy  rainfall  of 


the 


past  fortnight  has  quite  spoilt  the  flowers  of  every 
species,  and  the  whole  garden  now  wears  such  an 
aspect  of  untidiness,  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets 
a  little  more  settled  we  mean  to  set  about  lifting  and 
rearranging  the  border  generally.  I  often  wish 
that  all  the  plants  would  do  the  loetter  for  annual 
lifting,  because  it  would  then  be  so  much  easier  to 
apply  manure  and  fresh  foil  that  very  many  of  the 
plants  need  every  year;  butas  this  is  not  practicable, 
the  next  best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  lift  all  that  are  the 
better  for  removal  and  deeply  dig  and  manure  the 
ground,  working  the  fresh  material  well  round  the 
plants  that  it  is  deemed  desirable  not  to  lift,  and  at 
once  replant  the  remainder,  of  course  having  pre- 
viously taken  off  any  portions  of  roots  that  may  be 
required  for  increase  of  stock.  The  species  that 
are  best  left  untouched  for  a  series  of  years  are  not 
many,  but  the  difference  in  those  plants  that  are 
lifted  and  those  that  are  not  lifted  is  so  great,  that 
it  is  worthy  of  some  pains  to  learn  which  plants  are 
benefited  by  lifting.  I  name  those  I  myself  have 
noted :  Acanthus  latifolius,  Anemone  japonica, 
Arundo  Donax,  Ferula  communis,  all  the  Fnnkias, 
Galega  oiEoinalie,  all  the  Hellebores  (Christmas 
Roses),  Iris,  PiEonies,  Spirsas,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  and 
others,  of  which  my  experience  has  not  yet  been 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  with  confidence. 
Of  course  by  far  the  best  portion  of  perennials  will 
bear  annual  lifting,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  better  for 
it.  Besides  the  fact  that  flowers  are  over  for  the 
season,  there  is  another  strong  reason  why  such 
borders  should  be  put  in  order  at  once,  and  that  is 
the  planting  of  spring-flowering  bulbs,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi.  It  is  quite  time 
these  were  planted,  and  a  few  clumps  di-persed 
about  such  borders  add  greatly  to  its  beauty  at  a 
time  when  there  are  but  few  herbaceous  plants  in 
bloom.  With  regard  to  arrangement  of  plants  in 
such  borders,  it  is  a  vexed  question,  and  withal  a 
very  difiicult  one,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  have  solved 
it  further  than  to  have  satisfied  myself  that  group- 
ing of  the  plants  in  preference  to  "dottirg"  or 
planting  in  single  iile  is  by  far  the  most  effective 
way  of  arranging  the  plants.  This  plan  we  follow, 
of  course,  in  a  general  way,  keeping  the  tallest 
growers  at  back  and  the  dwarfer  to  the  front,  but 
not  after  so  strict  a  fashion  as  to  the  obtaining  of 
an  even  height  of  growth  in  either  a  line  or  a  series 
of  groups  of  plants. 

Tufted  Pansies.— Cuttings  of  these  inserted  in 
hand-lights  about  the  middle  of  September  have 
rooted  so  rapidly  that  already  the  plants  are  over- 
crowded, and  must  either  be  thinned  out  now,  or 
we  must  be  content  to  have  long  straggling  plants 
to  put  out  in  spring.  The  former  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and,  therefore,  transplanting  has  been 
decided  on,  and  having  neither  space  in  frames  nor 
handlights  to  put  them  in,  a  border  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  is  being  prepared  for  their 
reception,  by  adding  about  3  inches  depth  of  light 
loam  and  leaf  soil.  The  width  of  border  from  wall 
does  not  exceed  a  yard,  so  that  in  case  of  severe 
frost  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  protect  the  plants 
with  hurdles  placed,  in  a  slanting  position,  against 
the  wall,  or  failing  these,  with  mats  tied  to  stout 
stakes,  also  resting  against  the  wall.  They  are 
worthy  of  all  the  care  requisite  to  preserve  them, 
there  being  few  other  hardy  plants  so  valuable 
either  for  spring  and  summer  bedding,  or  for  plant- 
ing in  mixed  hardy  flower  borders.  Some  of  the 
old  plants  that  were  left  in  the  beds  when  clearing 
them  for  planting  shrubs,  &c.,  for  the  winter  are 
still  in  flower,  the  varieties  Blue  Bell,  Hardwick 
Yellow,  and  elegans  being  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Pbopaoation  op  hardy  carpet  bedding 
PLANTS. — Hardy  carpeting  jlants  will  c^o  duty — 


without  being  replanted — more  than  one  year,  but 
having  once  left  them  to  serve  for  two  seafcns,  I 
would  never  repeat  it,  having  very  \ivid  recollec- 
tions of  the  tendency  to  flower  the  plants  mani- 
fested and  their  shabby  appearance  after  blooming, 
as  well  as  of  the  efforts  made  to  get  the  plots  to 
look  at  all  like  those  that  had  been  freshly  planted. 
Our  rule  is  to  plant  afresh  each  spiing,  and  IhR 
plants  are  prepared  at  leisure  any  time  betwei  n 
September  and  December.  We  have  now  the  work 
in  hand.  A  border  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  made 
ready  for  the  plants  by  digging,  finely  sifted  vege- 
table soil  being  worked  in  near  the  surface,  which 
is  made  smooth  and  firm,  and  it  is  then  ready  for 
the  plants — or,  to  be  more  correct,  particles — which 
are  dibbled  in  with  a  small  stick  almost  thick 
enough  to  touch  each  other.  This  finished,  a  heavy 
hand-roller  is  passed  two  or  three  times  over  the 
border  and  the  operation  is  complete.  This  pressure 
is  of  the  greatest  service  in  fastening  the  offsets  in 
the  soil,  and  birds  are  not  nearly  so  troublesome ; 
but  it  is  always  desirable  to  guard  against  their 
mischievous  acts  by  netting  over  the  entire  border. 
The  species  of  plants  that  can  be  propagated  in  this 
way  are  all  the  dwaif  Sedums ;  Sednm  glaucum, 
Lydium,  and  corsicum  are  the  only  varieties  we 
grow ;  all  the  Stonecrops,  and  our  varieties  are  acre 
elegans  and  a.  elegans  variegatum,  and  Herniaria 
glabra  and  hirsuta,  Veronica  repens  and  prostrats. 
Thymus  hirtutns,  lanuginosus,  and  serpyllum. 


Plantin«  early  spring  flowers  amongst 
HARDY  Ferns.— So  many  of  these  are  deciduous 
and  do  not  begin  to  push  growth  until  late  in 
spring,  that  a  display  of  spring  flowers  is  possible 
before  the  Ferns  fill  out  the  space.  For  some  years 
now  we  have  done  a  little  in  this  way,  and  would 
do  more  if  space  and  means  permitted.  Primroses, 
Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  Snowdrops,  and  Daffo- 
dils are  about  all  the  flowers  we  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  spare  for  the  purpose,  bnt  this  season  we  are 
adding  a  few  clumps  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocuses,  and  Scillas.  The  work  has  necessitated 
the  taking  away  of  the  dead  Fern  fronds  here  and 
there,  and  this  we  never  like  to  do,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Nature  intended  that  they  should  be 
left  as  protectors  of  the  plants.  There  is  one 
serious  drawback  to  the  practice  of  planting  bulbs 
in  such  positions,  and  that  is  that  Ferns  and  rock- 
work  generally  afford  a  harbour  for  rats  and  mice, 
and  the  safety  of  the  plants  can  only  be  assured  by 
putting  down  near  the  runs  of  such  vermin  occa- 
sional supplies  of  phosphorus  paste — a  sure  antidote. 

W.  W. 


Chrysanthemums. 

B.    MOLTNEUX. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  BLOOM. 

Growers  of  Chrysanthemums  not  having  had  ex- 
perience in  exhibiting  cut  blooms,  and  who  wish  to 
enter  the  lists  during  the  coming  season,  will  be 
puzzling  themselves  as  to  what  the  qualities  of  a 
good  bloom  are.  I  find  there  is  a  misconception 
amongst  beginners  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good 
bloom  both  in  the  incurved  and  Japanese  sections. 
Persons  without  experience  often  regard  their 
blooms  good  enough  to  take  prizes  when  seen  daily 
at  home,  but  when  staged  beside  others  they  are 
often  found  wanting,  thus  ending  in  much  disap- 
pointment to  the  grower.  This  generally  occurs  to 
those  persons  who  have  not  visited  a  show  where 
typical  blooms  are  exhibited.  Much  better  for  such 
persons,  and  for  the  exhibitors  also,  if  some  advice 
could  be  given  whereby  a  better  idea  could  be 
formed  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  bloom  in 
the  several  sections  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  in- 
curved section,  on  account  of  the  importance  in 
which  it  is  held,  claims  first  attention.  I  will  give 
what,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  qualities  required  in 
an  incurved  bloom.  It  is  a  fault  amongst  young 
growers  to  imagine  that  mere  size  is  the  only  de- 
sideratum. Size,  I  grant,  is  the  first  object  a  culti- 
vator has  in  view,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
other  good  points.  The  qualities  as  I  place  them 
are  size,  depth,  solidity,  breadth  of  petal,  colour, 
freshness,  form,  and   finish.      The  colotir  of  the 
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flowers  varies  according  to  atmosphericil  conditions, 
being  much  deeper  and  richer  where  the  air  is  dry 
and  pure  and  the  soil  strong  than  it  is  in  other  dis- 
tricts where  the  light  is  less  intense  (as  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns),  the  situation  low  and  damp, 
and  the  soil  light  and  sandy.     All  blooms  after  being 
dressed  are  smaller,  especially  in  depth,  than  before 
any  manipulation  of  the  petals  had  tiken   place. 
I  prefer  to  measure  them  when  dressed  and  arranged 
on  the  boards,  as  when  growing  on  the  plants  or 
before  being  dressed  they  are  deceptive.    They  are 
always  reduced  somewhat  by  cupping  in  the  depth, 
notably  those  that  are  not  solid.    The  diameter  of 
a  dressed  representative  bloom  of  The  Queen  type 
should  not  be  less  than  5  inches,  nor  its  depth  less 
than  3  inches;  the  blooms  are  often  larger,  but  the 
size  mentioned  indicates  a  good  average  specimen. 
I  place  The  Qaesn  type  first  as  being  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Incurved  section,  numbering  as  they 
do  seven  distinct  kinds,  all  partaking  of  the  same 
form  and  size,  and  representing  various  shades  of 
colour ;  and  being  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  good  condition,  they  are  deserving  of  the 
premier  position,  and    generally  carry    the  most 
weight  with  good  judges.   Hero  of  Stoke  Newington 
is  a  typical  medium-shaped  bloom ;  this  should  not 
be  less  than  4  inches  to  4^  inches  in  diameter  and 
2J  inches  to  2J  inches  deep.    This  variety  pro- 
duces some  of  the  deepest    flowers  we  have   in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  of  each.     A  smaller 
type  is  represented  by   Princess  Teck,  which  is 
one     of     our     best     varieties,     possessing     much 
solidity    of    petal    when    in    good    condition ;     4 
inches  in  diameter  is  a  good  siz3  for  this,  and 
2h  inches  deep.    Another  type  of  bloom  is  repre- 
sented by  Prince  Alfred  and  Lord  Wolseley,  two 
popular  varieties  with  exhibitors.    The  largest  and 
best  blooms  of  these  sorts  are  generally  too  early  for 
southern  shows,  but  generally  in  right  condition  for 
midland  and  northern   counties.    Blooms   of    the 
larger  size  should  measure  5  inches  in  diameter  and 
?>l  inches  deep,  while  in  the  case  of  the  second,  or 
terminal,    blooms,    generally    depended    upon    by 
southern  exhibitors,  the  size  should  be  4  inches  by 
3  inches  deep.     Solidity  is  an  essential  point  of 
merit.    An  experienced  judge  knows  at  once  when 
he  sees  flowers  which  are  not  solid,  as  the  florets  do 
not  lie  evenly  over  each  other.    Snlid  blooms  should 
bear  squeezing  between  the  finger  and  thumb  with- 
out being  injured  or  indented.    Blooms  of  any  par- 
ticular variety  which  are  not  very  broad  in   the 
petals  are  often  more  solid  than  those  which  have 
florets  of  greater  breadth.    Breadth  of  petal  with- 
out coarseness  is  an  acquisition,  the  breadth  being 
due  more  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  used  in  growing 
the  plants,  and  also  to  a  low  and  damp  atmosphere 
at  the  time  of  expansion  and  while  the  buds  are 
swelling,  than  to  skill  in  culture.    Good  growers  try 
their  utmost  to  produ'je  blooms  with  broad  florets, 
but  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  absence  of  the  conditions 
named,  fail  to  achieve  their  object.    Form  is  depth 
consistent  with  the  diameter  in  proportion  to  the 
ti'/.is  named.     Finish  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
flowers  are  dressed,  whether  smooth  in  outline  or 
rough  in  appearance.    Freshness  is  a  point  which 
carries  more  weight  than,  perhaps,  almost  any  other 
with  judges.  Blooms  devoid  of  freshness  lose  points 
at  all  times  in  competition,  for  adjudicators  have 
only  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  blooms, 
taking  no  account  of  their  state  a  week  previously. 
A  want  of  freshness  can  be  detected  at  once,  show- 
ing, as  it  does,  around  t'le  bottom  petals  by  disco- 
loration and  softness  of  the  texture.    This  defect 
can  be  detected  in  any  light  by  feeling  the  lower 
petals ;  if  fresh,  they  are  6tlfE  and  crisp  to  the  touch  ; 
if  old  and  "  past,"  they  feel  limp.    Flowers  should 
be  chosen  which  possess  good  colour,  as  blooms 
vary  much,  even  on  the  same  plant,  owing  to  age  ; 
therefore  much   importance  attaches  to  the  best 
colours  in  all  cases.    The  colour  in  the  yellow- 
flowered  varieties  should  be  clear,  as,  for  instance, 
orange  shades  of  yellow  are  easily  seen  if  they  are 
not  up  to  the  standard ;  primrose,  too,  is  sometimes 
pale,  being  nearer  dirty  white ;  the  lilac   flowers 
show  more  than  any  others  want  of  colour,  and  lose 
their  colour  quickly. 

Japanese  varieties being'mnch  in  fxiets  of  the  in- 
curved in  point  of  numbers,  and  as  the  types  vary 


so  much,  rather  mora  instances  will  be  required  to 
define  the  quality  of  some  of  each  type  of  Japanese 
kinds.  Taking  the  incurved  form  first,  Mme.  C. 
Audiguier  first  claims  attention,  as  nearly  all  good 
stands  of  blooms  contain  this  variety.  Seven 
inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches  and  sometimes  6 
inches  deep  is  good  for  this  variety.  Comte  de 
Germiny,  6  inches  by  4  Inches ;  Boule  d'Or,  8  inches 
by  5  inches ;  Thunberg,  7  inches  by  4^  inches ; 
Edwin  Molyneux,  7J  inches  by  4^  inches,  will 
suffice  to  show  what" 8iz3s  the  incurved  section  of 
Japanese  ought  to  command.  The  loose-petalled 
or  tasselled  sorts  should  measure,  say,  for  Belle 
Paule,  7  inches  to  8  inches;  Meg  Merrilies,  9 
inches  ;  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  8  inches ;  Baronne 
de  Prailly,  8  inches;  Jeanne  Delaux,  7  inches; 
Mile.  Lacroix,  7*  inches  ;  Triomphe  de  la  rue  des 
Chalets,  7  inches ;  Val  d'Andorre,  8  inches  ;  Ava- 
lanche, 7  inches  ;  and  Margaret  Marrouch,  6  inches. 
Japanese  reflexed  varieties  are  now  made  a  class 
by  themselves,  of  which  Elaine  is  a  type.  This  va- 
riety should  measure  from  5  inches  to  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  be  4  inches  deep.  Maiden'i  Blush 
should  be  the  same.  Dr.  Macary,  6  inches  ;  L'Afri- 
caine,  SJ  inches  ;  Pfere  Delaux,  5  inches ;  and  La 
Nymphe,  5  inches  also. 

Reflexed  varieties  should  be  deep  and  solid  as 
well  as  large  in  diameter ;  the  deeper  these  sorts 
are  the  higher  the  quality  they  combine.  King  of 
Crimsons,  5i  inches  by  4  inches  ;  Golden  Christine, 
5  inches  by'S  inches ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  5  inches  by  3 
inches;  Dr.  Sharp,  5  inches  by  3  inches;  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  4|  inches  by  3}  inches.  Anemone  Ja- 
panese Mme.  Cabrol,  8  inches;  Sceur  Dorothea 
Souille,  6  inches;  Fabian  de  Mediana,  8  Inches; 
Mme.  Clos,  6|  inches.  These  few  sorts  will  suffice 
to  give  an  idea  what  blooms  of  this  section  should 
be  in  diameter.  At  the  same  time  the  disc  on  the 
centre  of  each  is  the  all-important  point  in  their 
quality,  and  is  entitled  to  the  first  consideration. 
This  should  be  full  of  even  quilled  florets,  rounded 
from  the  guard  florets  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
guard  florets  should  have  a  continuous  fringe  all 
round,  be  even  in  length,  and  on  an  average  all  should 
have  a  slight  drooping  habit.  Anemone-flowered 
varieties  find  favour  with  many  persons.  In  this 
section  the  centre  florets  should  be  full  and  even  in 
length,  without  any  imperfections,  such  as  deformed 
petals.  The  ray  florets  should  be  quite  round  and 
of  even  thickness,  showing  no  gaps  or  other  imper- 
fections. Sizes  should  range  somewhat  like  the 
following  :  Acquisition,  5  inches ;  Fleur  de  Marie, 
5  inches ;  Mrs.  Pethers,  5  Inches  ;  Gliiok,  ih  inches  ; 
and  Grand  d' Alveole,  5  inches. 

Pompon  and  Pompon  Anemone-flowered  varieties 
should  have  full,  rounded  flowers,  not  too  large,  but 
compact  and  of  good  colour ;  the  guard  florets  in 
the  Anemone  Pompon  should  be  particularly  even 
in  width  and  length.  The  foliage,  with  which  they 
should  be  cut  along  with  the  stem  to  the  length  of 
7  inches  for  the  back  row,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
to  the  height  required  of  the  middle  and  front  rows, 
should  be  deep  green  in  colour,  as  this  so  much  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  a  stand  of  cut  blooms. 
The  best  way  to  measure  the  blooms  when  on  the 
plant  is  to  place  the  left  hand  under  the  florets  and 
gently  raise  them  to  a  horizontal  position,  then  with 
a  rule  passed  under,  the  size  can  be  determined.  In 
the  case  of  Irregular  petaUed  kinds,  it  is  not  well  to 
take  the  extreme  outside  size,  but  take  a  fair  aver- 
age measurement  consistent  with  the  depth  of  the 
flower.  Sometimes  one  or  two  florets  will  have  ad- 
vanced a  long  way  beyond  the  general  quantity,  and 
to  measure  such  would  be  misleading,  as  all  flowers 
of  the  same  kind  do  not  have  these  extra  long 
florets.  In  considering  the  depth,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  reduction  in  that  part  which  is  made 
when  incurved  blooms  are  cupped  ready  for  show  to 
allow  of  the  petals  being  arranged  in  proper  form, 
and  which  much  reduces  the  flowers  in  depth,  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  petals  without  support  has 
a  tendency  to  deepen  the  blooms,  and  when 
measured  in  this  manner  disappointment  often 
occurs  when  prepared  for  exhibition  and  allowances 
have  not  previously  been  made.  When  measured 
on  the  stands  the  correct  sizes  are  more  easily  ob- 
tained. 


SHELTERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Of  late  years  a  new  departure  has  been  made  in 
Chrysanthemums.     Some  varieties  bloom  during 
the  summer,  and  these  of  course  require  no  shelter. 
The  blooming  season  of  others  extends  a  long  way 
into  the  winter.    A  few,  such  as  Boule  de  Neige, 
may  be  had  in  good  condition  in  February,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future,  if  it  should 
be  necessary.  Chrysanthemums  will  be  had  in  bloom 
all  through  the  year.     But  to  have  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  perfection  in  autumn,  the  flowers  must  ba 
sheltered  from  the  early  frosts.    The  best  protec- 
tion, of  course,  is  glass,  and  Chrysanthemums  inay 
be  conveniently  and  profitably  worked  in  connection 
with  the  orchard -house  system  of  growing  fruit 
trees  in  pots.     When  the  fruits   of   Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  or  at  least  the  bulk  of  them,  are  gathered, 
the  trees  may  be  set  out  to  ripen  the  wood  and  the 
bouse  made  exceedingly  interesting  with  Chrysan- 
themums.    The  pot  system  of  culture,  which  is 
doubtless  the  bast  when  it  can  be  carried  out,  is 
necessary  if  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  to  be  utilised 
to  the  fullest  extent,  but  it  involves  a  good  deal  of 
labour  for  a  long  period  of  the  year.    But  for  the 
production  of  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers,  grow- 
ing the  plants  through  the  summer  in  pots  is  by  no 
means  necessary.    The  cuttings  should  be  rooted 
early  in   the   year,  potted   off,  and  kept  moving 
steadily  along  under  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  till 
the  middle  of  May,  and  then  planted  out  in  a  piece 
of  rich,  well-worked  land  in  an  open  situation,  but 
somewhat  sheltered  from  fierce  winds.   The  surface 
of  the  land  between  the  plants   must  be  stirred 
occasionally,    either    with  fork    or   hoe,    for   the 
double    purpose    of    keeping    down    weeds    and 
maintaining  a  sweet,  buoyant  atmosphere  around. 
There  will  be  no  watering  required.    The  growth 
will   need   stopping,    to    cause    a    sturdy,   bushy 
habit,  three  or  four  times  during  the  summer,  and 
if  this  work  is  judiciously  done,  the  plants  will 
require  no  stakes.    As  the  summer  begins  to  wane, 
or  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  September,  run 
a    bright,    sharp   spade   round  the  plants,  about 
8  inches  away  from  the  stem,  to  cut  the  roots,  and 
about  a  fortnight  after  Utt  the  plants  carefully  with 
good  balls,  and  set  them  nearly  close  together  on 
the  borders  of  the  orchard  or  any  other  house  which 
may  be  at  liberty.     Fill  in  between  the  balls  with 
rich  soil,  and  give  all  a  soaking  oE  water.    By  a 
judicious  use  of  the  watering-pot  and  the  syringe  I 
have  lifted  them  without  the  loss  of  a  leaf,  and 
they  have  flowered  abundantly.    Another  way  of 
sheltering   them,    if   glass   cannot   be  had,  is  to 
set    them  at  the  foot  of    a  wall   or  hedge,  pre- 
ference  being  given  to  a  westerly  aspect.     Fill  in 
the  interstices  between  the  balls  with  very  rich 
material,  settle  all  down  with  a  good  watering,  and 
erect  a  slight  temporary  framework  with  builder's 
laths.    Make  a  canvas  blind  to  let  down  at  night 
and  roll  up  in  the  morning  after  the  frost  has  dis- 
disappeared.    On  mild  nights  the  plants  will  be 
better  exposed.    In  some  districts  the  early  frosts 
this  autumn  have  been  severe.  It  is  true  we  escaped 
aU  serious  difficulty  in  the  district  from  which  I 
am  writing  till  October  came  in,  but  the  Dahlias 
and  most  of  the  other  tender  plants  lost  their  efEec- 
tiveness  early  in  October.     In  some  gardens  in  the 
midlands  I  have  been  in  lately,  the  leaves  of  the 
Grape  Vines  on  the  walls  look  brown  and  seared,  as 
if  scorched.    Even  the  Chrysanthemums  that  were 
exposed  have  suffered,  the  points  of  the  shoots  in 
some  instances  being  injured.— E.  H.,  in  Field. 

SHORT  NOTES.— CHRTSANTHEMUMS. 

Pasterisque  is  a  type  of  flower  we  do  not  care  for. 
It  is  a  Japanese  variety,  but  the  bloom  is  striped  and 
spotted  with  rose,  giving  it  a  weak,  dappled  appear- 
ance. Itisone  of  Lacroix'ssefdliDga.  Striped  flowers 
should  not  be  encouraged ;  Pride  of  Reigate  Rose  is  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean. 

Clirysantliemum  blooms  damping  off.— 
Many  growers  in  the  west  of  England  are  having 
the  same  experience  as  Mr.  Clibborn  in  The 
Gakdbn,  Nov.  10  (p.  432).  So  serious  have  been 
the  losses  in  some  cases  where  large  blooms  were 
required  for  exhibition,  that  many  growers  have 
been  unable  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  shows  at 
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which  they  had  intended  to  compete.  In  one  in- 
stance more  than  100  flowers  were  lost  just  at  the 
time  they  should  have  been  at  their  best.  I  have 
carefully  examined  several  rather  large  collections 
of  plants,  and,  except  in  one  instance  where  there 
was  present  in  the  soil  a  number  of  small  whitish 
worms,  there  was  nothicg  in  the  condition  of  the 
plants  to  indicate  the  cause.  So  far  as  I  have  seen, 
both  the  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties  have 
been  hurt  alike,  but  the  thin-petalled  sorts  have 
suffered  the  most.  The  Japanese  varieties  that  have 
stout,  wide  petals  like  Edwin  Molyneux  are  in  the 
most  satisfactory  condition.  It  is  very  evident  that 
this  unusual  state  of  things  must  be  attributed  to 
the  long  spell  of  cold,  damp  weather  that  prevailed 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  which  prevented 
the  wood  from  ripening  as  it  should  do. — J.  C.  C. 


plant  with  a  beauty  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  of 
pendent  habit,  and  is  seen  at  its  best  when  grown 
in  this  way  in  a  large  warm  Wardian  case.  The 
fronds  are  some  18  inches  long.  When  the  plant  is 
strong  the  pinnfe  are  opposite,  each  bearing  three 
leaflets  of  equal  length,  which  spread  out,  forming 
a  six-angled  star.  The  rachis  is  purple,  and  the 
upper  side  of  thepiniiEeis  of  a  bluish  green ;  beneath 
they  are  of  a  clear  light  green.  It  does  not  require 
much  soU,  but  plenty  of  water,  which  must,  how- 
ever, pass  quickly  away,  must  be  given  it.  1 
P.  SAGiTTATA  is  an  erect-growing  plant  from 
Fein,  and  a  charming  obj?ct  for  a  temperate  fernery 


Ferns. 

W.     H.     GOWEK. 

CHOICE  PELL^AS  OF  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. 

PelljEA  intramarginalis,  the  plant  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  illustration,  will  at 
once  be  recognised  ;as  belonging  either  to  the 
Pteridese  or  the  Cheilanthese,  to  both  of  which 
the  genus  has  been  assigned  by  different  autho- 
rities. I  agree  with  those  who  adopt  the  latter 
view  of  the  matter,  and  here  wish  to  draw  at- 
tention to  a  few  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
kinds  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  being 
peculiarly  suitable  to  those  having  but  small 
space  at  their  command.  Amongst  Pellteas  may 
be  found  subjects  suitable  for  the  warm  and  the 
cool  house,  for  pot  culture,  or  for  hanging 
baskets,  and  some  which  form  beautiful  orna- 
ments for  a  Wardian  case.  The  latest  system 
of  Fern  culture  has  to  a  great  extent  fallen  into 
disfavour,  and  yet  I  am  aware  of  one  or  two 
very  creditable  collections  of  small-growing 
Ferns  which  are  cultivated  in  this  way.  In  one 
instance  the  possessor  is  a  confirmed  invalid 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  house, 
and  in  another  case  a  fine  collection  is 
maintained  by  a  mill  operative,  and  is 
very  highly  prized  ;  and  I  may  also  re- 
mark that  the  very  finest  example  of  the 
Killarney  Fern  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  a 
Wardian  case  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bewley, 
of  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  in  whose  garden  Ferns 
were  a  great  speciality.  The  PeUjeas  here  enu- 
merated are  plants  of  great  beauty,  but  they 
are  not  of  delicate  constitution.  They  cannot 
withstand  great  heat  without  becoming  affected 
with  hosts  of  black  thrips,  which  will  speedily 
work  destruction  if  not  eradicated,  aud  this 
is  best  effected  by  lajing  the  plant  upon  its 
side  and  syringing  it  carefully  and  thoroughly 
with  warm  water  in  which  some  soft  soap  has 
been  mixed.  After  the  syringing  rinse  the  plant 
with  clean  water  and  remove  it  to  a  situation 
where  it  gets  less  artificial  heat,  for  over- heat- 
ing is  sure  to  bring  about  this  pest,  and  its 
presence  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  plant  re- 
quires a  cooler  temperature.  Peat  and  loam 
for  soil  with  a  little  sand  added  is  aU  that  will 
be  necessary,  together  with  drainage  and  plenty 
of  water. 

P.  intbamaeqinalis  is  also  found  in  col- 
lections under  the  various  cames  of  Pteris, 
Cassebeera,  Allosorus,  and  Platyloma.  It  is  a  Fern 
from  Mexico,  and  deserves  all  possible  care.  It  is 
an  evergreen  greenhouse  species,  and  forms  one 
of  the  prettiest  objects  in  a  Wardian  case.  The 
fronds  seldom  exceed  1  foot  or  18  inches  in  height, 
and  their  general  appearance  may  be  readily 
defined  from  a  glance  at  our  cut.  It  was  introduced 
about  fifty  ago  from  the  Botanic  Garden  collection 
in  Berlin,  yet  it  has  never  become  a  common  plant 
with  us. 

P.  TEBNiifOLiA  is  another   evergreen    Mexican 


it  is  extremely  liable  to  attacks  frcm  its  worst 
enemy— thrips.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  of  Columbia. 

P.  ATRorDRPUEEA. — This  is  another  beautiful 
species  of  a  peculiar  blue-green  colour,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  P.  ternifolia.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America  and  British  Columbia,  but  is  not 
snfiiciently  hardy  to  withstand  unharmed  the 
severity  of  our  winters;  neither  is  it  of  sufficient 
size  to  render  it  conspicuous  if  it  was  hardy.  For 
a  cold  house,  however,  it  is  a  charming  subject.  It 
requires  abundance  of  drainage,  and  should  not 
have  much  soil  about  its  rocts.  The  fronds,  which 
are  nearly  a  foot  long  when  the  plant  is  strong, 
but  more  frequently  about  halt  ttat  length,  are 
ovate-lanceolate  in  outline  and  twice  divided,  the 
terminal  pinnule  much  the  largest.  The  colour  is 
a  deep  blue-green.  This  plant,  although  it  has 
been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  upwards  of  100 
years,  has  always  remained  rare. 

P.  GEEANIIFOLIA. — This  species  is  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western  Hemi- 
spheres, and  its  beauty  demands  for  it  a  place  in 
every  fernery  or  Wardian  case  collection.  It  is  a 
dwarf,  compact  plant;  the  fronds,  somewhat  pal- 
mate  in  shape,  are  supported  upon  slender  black 
polished  stems,  and  seldom  exceed  10  inches  in 
height,  and  frequently  not  so  much.  On  the  upper 
side  the  colour  is  rich  deep  green,  lighter  beneath  ; 
the  sori  are  red,  continuous  round  the  margin  of  all 
the  segments,  and  are  very  ornamental. 


Pella;a  intramarginalis.    Ergravcd  for  The  Gaeden. 

The  fronds  are  somewhat  triangular  in  outline,  twice 
divided  (bipinnate) ;  the  pinnules,  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  edges  are  rolled  over,  become 
sagittate  (arrow-shaped) ;  they  are  smooth,  glaucous, 
and  soft  in  texture.  The  fronds  usually  grow  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  the  rachis  being  pale 
brown  and  the  fronds  of  a  glaucous  green. 

P.  FLEXUOSA. — This  is  a  charming  climbing  Fern. 
It  produces  fronds  some  6  feet  or  more  in  length 
and  three  times  divided  (tripinnate),  the  colour  of 
the  pinnules  being  of  a  delicate  soft  green,  while 
the  sori,  which  change  from  black  to  reddish 
brown,  are  very  conspicuous;  on  the  whole, indeed, 
it  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and 
charming  foliaged  plants  in  cultivation.  If  grown 
in  too  warm  a  temperature  or  too  dry  an  atmosphere 


"A  Lover  of  Feens"  says,  "Can  jou  tell  me 
anything  of  the  plants,  of  which  I  enclose  speci- 
mens, received  recently  from  Chili,  and  of  which  I 
liave  living  roots  ?"  Your  Ferns  appear  to  be  various, 
and  they  come  from  a  country  which  has  fur- 
nished us  with  many  good  greenhouse  kinds. 
No.l  is  Hymenophjllumcraentum;  the  bright 
scarlet  colour  in  its  fronds  is  put  on  when 
dried,  when  growing  they  are  green ;  it  should 
be  fastened  upon  a  lump  of  sandstone  and 
covered  with  a  glass.  2,  Hymenophyllum 
pectinatum,  one  of  the  very  prettiest  of  the 
genus  and  very  rare,  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  No.  1.  3,  Tricho- 
manes  exsectum,  another  handsome  form 
of  Filmy  Fern,  which  may  be  grown  cool. 
4,  Hymenophyllum  fuoiforme,  succeeds  well 
in  a  cool  house.  We  believe  the  Messrs.  Back- 
house, of  York,  and  Kew  Gardens  now  pos- 
sess the  finest  collections  of  these  lovely 
plants. 
Dictyogrammajapomca(./('i'a«)-— The  plant, 
of  which  you  send  me  a  nice  specimen,  is  a  hand- 
some Fern,  introduced  some  few  years  ago  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
was  sent  to  this  country  in  a  living  state  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch.  I  believe  the  plant  is 
hardy,  but  if  not  sufficiently  robust  to  withstand 
our  winters,  it  is  a  handsome  addition  to  cool  house 
Ferns.  I  have  read  that  this  is  not  different  to  a 
plant  named  Coniogramma  javanica,  an  Indian 
species,  from  which,  however,  the  Japanese  plant 
differs  widely.  In  the  specimen  you  send  frcm 
Nagasaki,  the  pitnse  vary  from  6  inches  to  'J  inches 
in  length,  the  veins  beirg  beautifully  reticulated, 
and  this  is  rendered  peculiarly  visible  by  all  being 
covered  with  soii.  The  Japanese  plant  is  similar  in 
size,  but  its  pinnse,  which  have  the  veins  close 
together,  are  simple,  or  only  once  forked,  not 
netted  at  all.  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  mark 
the  difference  in  the  two  plants.  Do  not  plant 
any  of  them  outdoors  now,  but  keep  them  under 
a  north  wall  outside,  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes, 
and  protect  the  crowns  if  hard  weather  sets  in, 
and  plant  them  in  the  outdoor  fernery  in  the 
spring  before  the  young  fronds  begin  to  push 
up.  It  is  one  of  the  many  things  which  have 
been  put  into  the  genus  Gjmnogramma  by  some 
authors.— W.  H.  G. 

AdiantumVeitchi.— Of  Adiantnms  which  pro- 
duce brightly-tinted  fronds,  this  is  one  of  the 
prettiest.  It  grows  about  1  foot  high,  and  has  rather 
narrow  fronds  with  broad  pinnules.  If  grov?n  in  a 
stove  temperature  and  well  exposed  to  the  light  the 
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yonng  fronds  have  a  bright,  almost  crimson  tint,  and 
these  change  gradually  to  deep  green,  the  older 
fronds  showing  off  the  younger  growths  to  great 
advantage.  I  do  cot  know  if  this  beautiful  Adian- 
tum  can  be  obtained  true  frcm  spores.  Although  I 
have  frequently  sown  what  appeared  to  be  good 
spores  I  have  never  succeeded  in  raising  a  batch ; 
it  can  be  increased  by  division,  but  this  is  rather  a 
slow  process.  It  should  be  done  while  the  plants  are 
in  active  growth,  and  with  care  they  will  soon  start 
into  growth  again. — A. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


VEGETABLES    NEEDING    PROTECTION. 

A  EETURS  of  mild  weather  will  most  probably 
cause  a  late  growth  of  many  vegetables,  and  in 
some  instancts  this  will  not  be  at  all  conducive 
to  hardiness.  In  any  case,  there  are  a  few  kinds 
that  absolutely  need  protecting  from  severe 
frosts,  and  others  that  are  jjartially  hardy,  these 
requiring  temporary  protection  only.  Very 
often  it  is  the  early  part  of  the  winter  that 
proves  most  trying  to  some  kiud.s,  and  occa- 
sionally there  are  very  destructive  frosts  in 
November.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  pro- 
tective measures  ought  to  be  taken  soon,  either 
doing  what  is  necessary  now  or  have  everything 
in  rradiness  in  the  event  of  a  severe  frost  being 
imminent.  Taken  somewhat  in  an  alphabetical 
order,  the  first  to  be  noticed  are  Globe  Arti- 
chokes. These  are  more  appreciated  than  many 
are  disposed  to  admit,  and  if  the  bulk  or  the 
whole  of  the  plants  are  lost,  owing  to  their 
being  unprotected,  some  unpleasantness  may 
retult  to  those  responsible.  It  is  not  much 
protection  these  Artichokes  need,  but  what  is 
necessary  ought  to  be  given  at  once.  The  first 
proceeding  should  be  to  cleanly  cut  out  all  the 
old  flower-stems  prior  to  banking  up  the  plants 
either  with  strawy  manure,  litter,  soil,  spent 
tan,  or  ashes.  Whatever  is  used  ought  to  be 
put  on  not  less  than  one  foot  in  thickness  round 
the  crowns,  and  of  sufficient  breadth  to  well 
cover  the  principal  roots.  Frosts  will  most 
probably  cut  down  the  strongest  of  the  leaves, 
but  will  not  damage  the  hearts  of  the  suckers. 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  require  no  protection, 
but  a  portion  of  the  bed  may  well  be  covered 
with  litter,  or  otherwise  there  may  be  a  time 
when  frosts  will  prevent  a  .supply  of  tubers 
being  lifted  when  most  needed.  Asparagus  is 
quite  hardy,  and  is  more  liable  to  be  killed 
by  too  much  moisture  than  by  severe  frosts.  A 
heavy  dressing  of  manure  may  therefore  do 
more  harm  than  good,  unless  it  is  so  constituted 
and  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  warding  off 
rains.  Narrow  raised  beds  in  cold  and  wet 
localities  might  well  be  banked  over  with  leaves, 
the.'e  being  firmly  packed  and  kept  in  place  with 
a  good  thatching  of  slraw.  It  h  only  in  extreme 
cases,  however,  that  this  extra  trouble  is  needed. 
Where  Asparagus  is  forced  on  an  extensive 
scale  BO  a.s  to  maintain  a  constant  supply,  it  is 
advi.sable,  before  a  long  spell  of  frosty  weather 
!.s  experienced,  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  bed  to 
be  broken  up  with  litter  (J  inches  deep  to  ward 
off  severe  frosts. 

If  Beet  is  left  in  the  ground  some  kind 
cf  protection  must  be  aflbrded.  It  may  be 
either  banked  up  with  soil  or  the  roots  well 
covered  with  strawy  litter.  Borecole  is 
quit('  hardy,  but  Broccoli  is  not.  Much 
depends  upon  the  way  the  latter  is  grown, 
sturdy,  short-stemmed  pl.-ints  being  thetast  to 
succumb  to  frosts.  It  is  the  long  naked  stem 
that  is  the  most  vital  part  of  the  plant,  and 
such  are  not  easily  protected.  In  some  districts 
nothing  short  of  heeling  over  the  strongly  grown 
plants  wDl  save  the  bulk  of  the  crop  during  a 


severe  winter,  and  a  few  cultivators  go  to  the 
length  of  lifting  their  Broccoli  and  bedding  them 
in  where  they  can  be  protected  without  much 
further  trouble.  Both  practices  are  certain  to 
cause  the  plants  to  form  rather  small  hearts, 
but  these  are  better  than  none  at  all.  If  only 
partially  lifted  and  heeled  over,  this  should  be 
done  towards  the  e  nd  of  November.  Commence 
by  opening  a  rather  deep  and  sloping  trench  on 
the  north  side  of  a  row,  then  insert  the  spade  on 
the  other  side  of  the  plants  and  gently  prise 
them  over  to  a  position  leaning  to  the  north, 
cover  up  the  roots  and  much  cf  the  stems  with 
Soil,  and  treat  the  next  row  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  breadth  of  Broccoli 
plants  will  be  brought  near  the  ground  with 
their  stems  covered  by  leaves  and  soil,  and  see- 
ing that  all  are  leaning  away  from  morning  sun- 
shine, the  thaw  after  a  severe  frost  will  be 
gradual  and  safe.  When  the  plants  are  com- 
pletely removed,  they  ought  to  be  moved  care- 
fully, each  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  be  bedded  in  rather  closely  facing 
northwards,  plenty  of  good  solid  manure  being 
placed  about  the  roots  or  mixed  with  the  soil. 
This  need  not  be  done  tUl  late  in  November, 
and  either  mats,  Bracken,  or  straw  may  be  used 
for  protecting  the  plants.  Walcheren  and  Cape 
Broccoli  are  very  tender,  and  the  valuable 
Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting  also  requires  pro- 
tection. These  are  now  in  season,  and  if  there 
is  a  good  breadth  of  the  last  named  grown  it  is 
possible  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  useful  heads  till 
February.  It  is  not  advisable  to  lift  all  the 
plants  indiscriminately,  but  none  that  have 
commenced  to  heart  may  be  said  to  be  safe  from 
the  present  time  onwards.  Any  that  are  nearly 
or  quite  fully  grown  may  be  lifted  with  a  small 
ball  of  sou  and  roots  and  bedded  in  closely  in 
an  open  shed  or  other  position  where  they  can 
be  further  lightly  protected  if  need  be.  Thus 
treattd  the  hearts  of  the  plants  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  every  way  for  three  weeks  or  longer. 
Those  with  the  hearts  nearly  the  size  of  a  tennis 
ball  ought  to  be  transplanted  to  where  they  will 
further  develop.  Deep  pits  or  beds  in  vineries 
that  are  not  started  early  are  all  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots,  replanted 
moderately  close  together  in  rich  soil,  and 
watered  in.  Fresh  root  fibres  are  soon  formed, 
and  good  hearts  may  be  had  if  the  plants  are 
lifted  in  batches  in  close  succession  at  a  time 
when  green  vegetables  perhaps  are  very  scarce. 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  very  rarely  much  injured 
or  killed  by  frosts,  especially  if  given  good  room 
at  the  outset.  Lifting  checks  and  quite  spoils 
the  crop,  but  plants  well  furnished  with  close 
sprouts  may  be  kept  under  cover  for  some  time, 
and  a  mulching  of  atrawy  manure  about  undis- 
turbed plants  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  protective 
measure. 

Carrots  are  hardier  than  many  are  aware  of 
and  we  leave  the  bulk  of  early  and  late  raised 
Horn  varieties  growing  where  they  were 
sown,  pulling  the  roots  for  use  as  required.  A 
frame  set  over  the  latest  sown  materially  for- 
wards these,  and  a  part  of  the  older  beds  may 
be  lightly  covered  with  litter  to  prevent  the 
ground  from  becoming  unduly  hard  in  frosty 
weather. 

Cauliflowers,  notably  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant, 
are  still  very  plentiful,  and  if  late  plantations 
were  made,  nothing  but  fro.sts  will  prevent  a 
long  succession  of  serviceable  hearts  beinw 
formed.  Much  that  has  been  advised  in  the 
case  of  early  Broccoli  is  ako  applicable  to  late 
Cauliflowers,  the  more  advanced  having  some  of 
the  larger  leaves  removed  prior  to  bedding  them 
in  under  cover  of  a  .shed,  and  the  most  backward 


given  the  benefit  of  rich  soil  and  house,  pit,  or 
frame  protection. 

Cabbage,  if  much  blanched,  ja  liable  to  be 
spoilt  by  frosts,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Chou  de  Burghley.  These  also  may  well  be 
lifted  and  replanted  just  clear  of  each  other  in 
good  BoU,  either  in  rough  frames  or  where  they 
can  be  lightly  protected  when  necessary,  the 
largest  or  oldest  leaves  to  be  removed  when  the 
plants  are  first  lifted,  as  they  are  of  no  further 
service  and  are  liable  to  decay  rapidly.  Late 
beds  of  Chou  de  Burghley  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed, as  they  will  withstand  a  severe  frost  and 
heart  in  early  next  spring. 

Celery  is  by  no  means  hardy,  but  if  well 
moulded  up  and  provision  made  for  carrying  ofif 
heavy  rainfall,  the  stalks  are  rarely  injured,  but 
if  the  exposed  tops  or  leaves  are  unprotected 
during  a  severe  frost,  these  are  liable  to  be  much 
damaged,  and  the  decay  consequent  soon  travels 
downwards.  Single  rows  may  be  effectually 
protected  with  the  aid  of  two  wide  boards  nailed 
together  in  a  V-shaped  fashion,  these  being  in- 
verted over  the  rows  whenever  severe  frosts  are 
threatened.  Bracken  and  straw,  with  the 
shorter  litter  shaken  out  of  it,  loosely  heaped 
over  the  rows  or  beds  of  Celery,  afford  good 
protection,  and  this  material  should  be  kept 
under  cover  or  in  large  heaps,  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  a  dry  state  when  used.  Branches  of  Ever- 
greens are  also  of  service  in  breaking  the 
severity  of  frosts,  and  the  partial  shade  afforded 
favours  a  more  gradual  thaw.  In  America  it  is 
necessary  to  lift  Celery  and  store  for  immediate 
use  in  cellars  or  in  protected  heaps,  and  for 
keeping  in  frames.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
packed  upright  and  closely  together  in  deep 
barrels,  the  roots  only  being  firmly  surrounded  by 
moist  soil.  Where  large  quantities  are  required 
the  Celery  is  carefully  lifted,  set  closely  to- 
gether in  rows  four  plants  wide,  the  roots  being 
bedded  in  good  soil  and  the  sides  banked  up 
with  soil  level  with  the  tops  of  the  leaves.  When 
severe  frosts  are  anticipated,  the  whole  of  the 
ridge  is  covered  over  with  a  good  thickness  of 
strawy  litter  or  leaves,  and  thus  treated  the 
Celery  is  available  at  all  times,  and  keeps  crisp 
and  good  for  several  weeks.  The  later  supplies 
are  obtained  from  frames,  the  Celery  being 
bedded  in  closely,  the  roots  only  being  sur- 
rounded with  moist  soil,  and  the  tops  protected 
with  lights  and  mats  or  litter.  In  but  few  in- 
stances is  there  any  necessity  to  adopt  either 
plan  in  this  country,  btit  modifications  of  it  are 
not  unknown, and  might  be  more  often  practised 
with  advantage. 

Small  plants  of  both  Lettuce  and  Endive  are 
nearly  or  quite  hardy  in  moat  districts,  but  any 
that  have  attained  a  serviceable  size  require 
protection.  Frames,  handlights,  cool  vineriep. 
Peach  houses,  open  and  closed  sheds  are  all, 
more  or  less,  utilised  for  storing  either  of  these 
useful  salad  vegetables,  anything  being  better 
than  leaving  them  unprotected.  Leeks  are  ex- 
ceptionally hardy,  but  prior  to  severe  frost  in- 
tervening, a  portion  of  the  crop  required  for 
immediate  use  might  all  be  lifted  and  stored 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  alluded  to  in  the 
case  of  Celery.  Parsley  is  far  from  hardy,  and 
the  more  extra  finely  curled  it  is  the  greater 
the  need  for  protection.  A  few  strong  roots 
lifted  and  packed  rather  thickly  in  10-inch 
or  larger  pots  and  fairly  lich  soil  may  be  win 
tered  in  various  positions  under  glass,  and  will 
afford  sufficient  leaves  probably  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  all  but  the  largest  establishments. 
Deep  boxes  will  hold  a  good  number  of  plants, 
and  we  find  long  span-roofed  frames  of  great 
service  for  protecting  Parsley.  Strong  roots 
may  be  lifted,  cleared  of  their  largest  or  worst- 
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keeping  leaves,  and  be  then  bedded,  about 
4  inches  apart  each  way,  in  frames  of  any  kind 
set  on  a  sheltered  border.  It  is  only  those  who 
have  for  several  weeks  together  been  without 
Parsley  that  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value 
of,  and  the  necessity  for,  taking  timely  precau- 
tions for  maintaining  a  supply  when  outside 
plants  fail.  We  find  Spinach  perfectly  hardy, 
and  never  interfere  with  Savoy  Cabbage,  this 
seldom  being  injured  by  frosts.  Parsnips,  Sal- 
safy,  and  Scorzonera  are  also  quite  hardy,  but 
it  may  save  much  labour  and  inconvenience  if 
some  portion  of  the  crop  is  either  lifted  out  and 
stored  in  moist  soil,  or  else  protected  with  litter 
to  prevent  the  ground  becoming  very  hard  dur- 
ing frosty  weather.  The  eirlier  varieties  of  Tur- 
nips are  not  very  hardy,  but  Veitch's  Red 
Globe  and  the  yellow-fleshed  varieties  will 
withstand  a  severe  frost  if  the  roots  are  moulded 
over.  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone  is  exceptionally 
hardy,  this  surviving  when  all  others  have  been 
killed  by  frost.  W.  Iggulden. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  POTATOES. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  experiment  with  Potatoes  recorded 
in  The  Garden  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  in- 
duced me  to  test  it  on  my  own  ground,  and  I  now 
send  you  the  result.  From  a  small  tnber  a  little 
over  2  inches  in  length  I  obtained  eighty-two  tubers, 
five  of  which  only  were  not  larger  than  the  parent 
tuber,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  was  ISj  lbs.  It 
the  season  had  been  more  favourable  and  I  had 
begun  my  experiment  three  weeks  earlier  the  result 
would  probably  have  been  even  more  satisfactory. 
My  method  of  proceeding  was  this.  At  the  bottom 
of  a  wide  and  shallow  pot  I  placed  a  piece  of  glass, 
and  on  it  a  layer  of  finely  sifted  soil  with  plenty  of 
sand  in  it.  On  this  I  laid  the  tuber,  and  filled  in 
with  the  mould  to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches  over 
the  top  of  the  tuber.  The  pot  was  placed  over  a 
gentle  heat,  watered,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass, 
which  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  mould  began  to 
crack  was  removed.  When  the  shoots  (four  in 
number)  that  appeared  through  the  soil  were  about 
4  inches  high  I  reversed  the  pot,  and,  taking  the 
plant  in  my  band,  I  removed  each  shoot  with  a 
sharp  knife  just  above  its  junction  with  the  tuber, 
and  placed  them  in  small  well-drained  pots,  cover- 
ing each  with  a  bell-glass,  and  treating  it  as  an  ordi- 
nary cutting.  Then  the  plant  was  replaced  in  its 
pot  and  submitted  to  the  same  treatment  that  it 
had  before.  This  was  done  four  times,  the  plant 
on  one  occasion  having  only  one  shoot  fit  for 
removal.  Most  of  the  shoots  were  repotted  be- 
fore their  removal  to  the  open  ground.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  about  the  latter  end  of  June 
when  I  removed  the  old  plant  to  its  destination, 
leaving  on  it  its  best  shoot  and  taking  off  three  others 
of  very  slender  growth  to  be  placed  in  small  pots 
like  the  rest.  The  plants  now  stood  in  a  row,  twelve 
in  number,  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by  the  other 
three,  making  fifteen  plants  in  all.  On  the  13th  of 
September  each  plant  was  carefully  taken  up,  and 
the  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  tubers 
produced  by  each  : — 


S'o. 
1 

Number  of  tubere. 
9 

No.            Number  of  tubere 
9       ■") 

2 

8 

10                 ..^      *■> 

."i 

6 

11                  1 

4 

8 

12  (the  original  tu- 
ber)      11 

5 

f, 

(; 

3 

1,3                  1 

7 
s 

fi 

14                 2 

7 

15       3 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  number  of 
tubers  was  produced  by  the  old  plant  after  it  had 
been  lifted  four  times. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  I  attribute  in  some 
measure  to  the  careful  treatment  of  the  parent 
plant  when  removed  from  its  pot  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  the  shoots.  The  piece  of  glass  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  prevents  the  adherence  oE  the 
fibrcs'that  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  very  little 
injury  need  be  done  to  the  plant  during  the  opera- 
tion.    As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  earlier 


set  plants  were  the  most  productive,  and  that  re- 
peated removal  had  done  no  injury  to  the  plant 
seemed  proved  by  its  having  produced  the  largest 
number  of  tubers. 

Two  inferences,  I  think,  may  be  drawn  from  this 
experiment.  Oce  is  that  a  Potato  is  able  to  pro- 
duce many  more  shoots  than  it  is  usually  allowed  to 
do ;  the  other,  that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  set- 
ting whole  tubers  instead  of  dividing  thtm  in  the 
usual  way.  B.  S. 


LIFTING  AND  STORING  ROOTS. 
The  season  has  now  arrived  when  the  growth  of 
most  root  crops  has  ceased,  and  it  is  not  safe  any 
longer  to  leave  such  as  Beet  and  Carrots  in  the 
ground,  as  though  early  frost  may  not  do  them  any 
apparent  injary,  it  is,  if  at  all  severe,  sure  to 
c^amage  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  their 
flavour  and  keeping.  This  being  so,  it  is  better  to 
dig  them  up  at  once  than  to  run  any  risk.  A  drj 
day  should  be  chosen,  and  advantage  taken  to  get 
the  work  done  when  the  land  is  in  good  order,  as 
otherwise  the  soil  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  and  not 
only  spoil  their  appearance,  but  it  is  difBcult  to 
remove  from  them  afterwards.  In  taking  up  Beet 
much  care  is  required,  as  it  is  important  that  the 
roots  be  not  broken  or  bruised.  To  prevent  this 
they  should  be  lifted  by  thrusting  a  spade  down  by 
their  side  so  as  to  act  as  a  lever,  and  at  the  time 
the  handle  is  pressed  down  the  top  of  the  Beet 
must  be  pulled  by  taking  hold  of  the  leaves  with 
the  left  hand,  when  it  will  come  out  at  once,  and 
may  then  be  laid  on  its  side,  and  the  same  process 
continued  with  the  others  till  the  rows  are  all  up. 
The  proper  way  to  denude  the  bulbs  of  their  foliage 
is  to  wrinpr  it  cff,  by  doing  which  there  is  no  fear  of 
spoiling  the  crowns,  which  bleed  if  cut.  This 
bleeding  not  only  takes  out  the  colour  of  the  Beet 
when  cooked,  but  causes  decay  of  the  part  and  often 
the  loss  of  a  great  many  roots.  To  keep  Beet- 
roots plump  and  sound,  the  best  way  is  to  stack 
them  in  a  ceiled  shed  or  cellar,  filling  in  between 
them  with  drv  sifted  soil,  and  leaving  the  crowns 
standing  out  from  the  pile  that  the  air  may  p!ay  on 
them  and  stop  any  rot. 

Carrots  require  precisely  the  same  treatment,  or 
it  room  be  scarce  indoors  they  may  be  pitted,  but 
when  this  is  done  they  should  only  be  put  into 
small  heaps,  as  they  generate  heat  and  decay 
wholesale  in  a  very  short  time.  A  good  plan  of 
preventing  this,  and  also  with  Potatoes,  is  to  insert 
a  drain  tile  or  a  wisp  of  straw  in  the  ridge  of  the 
pit  to  act  as  a  ventilator,  but  besides  this  the  roots 
must  be  kept  quite  dry  by  having  plenty  of  cover- 
ing and  being  on  high  ground,  that  any  rain  may 
run  off  the  pit  and  pass  quickly  away.  Although 
Potatoes  keep  fairly  well  in  pits,  and  many  are 
obliged  to  store  their  stock  in  that  way,  they 
are  never  so  good  for  eating  and  especially  if 
left  in  long,  as  they  taste  strong  and  earthy, 
but,  foitnnatelr,  this  unpleasant  flavour  goes  off 
if  they  are  taken  out  and  laid  for  a  time  in 
a  dry  shed  or  cellar,  which  is,  by  far.  the  best 
place  for  all  kinds  of  Potatoes,  as  besides  beirg 
affected  in  the  way  referred  to,  they  soon  grow  in 
pits,  which  weakens  the  tubers  for  seed,  and  takes 
out  the  quality  of  others  for  cooking.  Those  for 
the  latter  purpose  when  stored  in  sheds  or  cellars 
should  be  in  perfect  darkness,  as  light  turns  them 
green,  cr  allows  them  to  become  so.  This  is  in 
favour  of  any  that  may  be  wanted  for  seed,  and  so 
long  as  frost  does  not  get  at  them,  the  more  air  and 
light  they  have  the  better  and  stronger  will  their 
growth  be.  The  thing  is  to  lay  tbem  thinly  and 
have  no  covering  over  them,  as  they  should  be  kept 
as  cool  as  possible.  The  kidney  kinds  ought  cnly 
to  be  stored  singly  en  ecd  in  bcxes,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve their  first  shoots,  as  when  Ashleafs  lose 
these,  if  Iheybretk  at  all,  they  cnly  start  feebly 
f  gain.  The  way  to  store  Onions  and  preserve  them 
till  others  ccme  on  in  the  spring  is  to  tie  them  in 
small  bunches  or  rope  them,  and  then  hang  them  up 
in  an  open  shed  where  there  is  a  dry  air  always 
passing  through,  as  frost  dees  not  hurt  them,  and  it 
is  only  under  such  conditions  that  they  remain 
sound  all  the  winter.  Parsnips  are  never  so  good 
as  when  touched  by  frost,  which  seems  to  sweeten 


them  and  make  them  mellow  and  rich,  and  there- 
fore they  should  not  be  lif.cd,  or  it  dug,  left  'on  the 
ground  for  a  time,  or  laid  in  and  partly  covered, 
as  then  they  do  not  strive  1  and  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  fr  st  all  the  same,  besides  which  they  are 
easily  got  when  wanted  for  use.  Turnips  should  be 
lifted  and  be  buried  in  rows,  as  frost  deteriorates 
them  by  making  tbem  spongy.  Dahlias  will  keep 
well  under  the  same  conditions  as  Potatoes,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  the  tops  cff,  dig  up  the 
roots,  and  lay  them  as  they  are  till  the  time  ccmes 
for  planting  again.  Gladioli  and  tuberous-rooted 
Begotias  may  be  stored  in  a  similar  way,  but  with 
these  it  is  as  well  to  cover  with  a  little  dry  soil  or 
sand,  or  they  are  apt  to  shrivel  and  lose  some  of 
their  strength.  Hardy  bulbs  of  all  descriptions 
should  be  left  in  the  ground,  as  they  are  far  better 
there  than  taken  up,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  move 
them  it  is  wise  to  plant  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 

S.  D. 

W':^i'.  3  Ttirnips. — In  spite  of  the  remarkable 
abundance  of  green  stuff  of  all  kinds,  white  Turnips 
have  been  selling  wonderfully  well  in  the  market. 
That  cannot  well  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  want  of 
Potatoes,  because  these,  although  very  indifferent 
in  quality,  have  been  cheap  and  plentiful.  Possibly 
it  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  quality,  for  a  good 
Turnip  is  at  any  time  better  than  a  bad  Potato.  We 
have  had  and  seem  likely  to  have  an  abundance  of 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  also  selling  cheaply, 
whilst  as  to  Cabbages,  Coleworts,  Brussels  Sproutsand 
Spinach,  they  are  very  abundant ;  indeed,  rarely 
during  any  preceding  autumn  have  they  been  more 
so.  Turnips  again  are  exceedingly  good,  having 
grown  rapidly  and  kept  growing.  We  get  the  market 
breadths  pretty  clear  by  Christmas,  as  it  hardly  pays  to 
allow  them  to  remain  too  late  on  the  ground,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  late  sowing,  which,  not  bulbing  well 
serves  to  give  a  fairly  profitable  crop  of  Turnip-tops 
in  the  spring.  That,  however,  does  not  pay  when 
ground  is  high  rented  and  is  required  early  for 
some  summer  crop.  Drilling  in  of  white  Turnips 
has  found  special  favour  this  year,  because  of  the 
greater  difficulty  experienced,  through  the  rains, 
in  keeping  the  breadths  clean.  It  has  further  been 
noted  that  drilling  not  cnly  greatly  facilitates 
thinning,  but  the  bulbs  are  found  to  be  more 
even-sized,  so  that  there  is  less  necessity  to  seek 
all  over  a  field  for  a  pulling,  and  none  of  the  plants 
are  left  finally  useless.  Drills  are  now  so  cheap  and 
offer  such  facilities  for  sowing  in  lines,  and  cleaning 
and  thinning  are  so  much  better,  tbat'they  may  well 
be  used  even  in  small  gardens.  The  temptation  to 
sow  seed  broad  cast  at  the  moment  is  always  great, 
but  drilling,  if  occupying  a  little  longer,  always 
brings  its  reward. — A,  D. 

Winter  ridging  and  its  effects. — I  was  much 
interested  in  "A.  D.'s"  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
soil  during  the  winter  (p.  38t)),  having  at  one  time 
assisted  myself  in  making  an  experiment  on  the 
heavy  clay  soil  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  t  ffect 
produced  by  ridging  during  the  winter  months. 
We  were  led  to  make  this  experiment  by  finding 
that  alihough  the  outer  part  of  the  ridges  was  friable 
enough  the  inner  was  practically  unworkable,  while 
ground  that  had  been  left  till  the  spring  was  much 
more  easily  worked.  Experiments  were  made  on 
four  different  pieces  of  gronnd.  No.  1  was  ridged 
np  early  in  October  while  the  ground  was  still  in  a 
dry  condition;  No.  2  was  operated  on  in  November, 
soon  after  seme  heavy  rains;  No.  3  in  January; 
No.  4  was  dug  in  the  ordinary  way  just  before  it  was 
wanted  in  March.  No  1  was  found  to  be  the  best, 
being  open,  friable,  and  in  good  working  condition  ; 
No.  2  was  very  wet,  close,  and  retentive;  No.  3  was 
very  similar;  No.  4  was  in  capital  order,  and  we 
agreed  that  there  was  not  much  advantage  in  ridg- 
ing unless  the  operation  could  be  performed  before 
the  heavy  automnal  rains.  One  circumstance  that 
has  a  strong  influence  on  ground  thus  ridged  is  the 
amount  cf  tretding  that  necessarily  occirs  in  the 
operation  of  digging;  soil  thus  conopressed  in  wet 
weather  becomes  pasty,  and  when  turned  in  the 
spring  does  net  3ield  readily  to  the  action  cf  sun 
and  air.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question. 
Does  ridgirg  in   the  winter  make    any  practical 
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di£Eerence  as  to  the  amount  c£  food  liberated  for  the 
use  of  the  future  crop?  1  occa  saw  a  plot  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  although  the  whole  had  re- 
ceived an  equal  share  of  manure,  one  half  was  de- 
cidedly finer  than  the  other,  and  on  making  inquiry 
I  was  informed  that  the  finest  portion  was  growing 
on  ground  ridged  the  previous  winter,  while  the 
other  was  only  dug  just  before  the  crop  was  planted. 

— HOKTICULTCBIST. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN    NOTES, 
Eablt  Peas. 
Early  dishes  of  Peas  are  always  appreciated,  and 
for  that  reason  most  gardeners   strive  to  forward 
their  crops  to  the  best  of  their  ability,    The  bulk 
of  the  seed  is  sown  about  the  middle  of  February 
or  as  early  in  the  month  as  the  state  of  the  ground 
and  the  weather  permit.     Earlier  crops  by  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  can,  however,  be  had  from  rows  ct 
plants  obtained  either  by  sowing  in  the  open  ground 
towards  the  middle  of   November  or  under  glass 
early  in  March,  the  seedlings  in  this  case  being 
transplanted  to  sheltered  positions  when  sufiiciently 
hardened.    Since  the  more  general  adoption  of  the 
latter  plan,  fewer  seeds  are  sown  in  November,  and 
with  good  reason.     Late  autumn-sown  Peas  are 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  mice,  and  if  they  escape  this 
danger,  there  yet  remain  slugs,  birds,  and  frosts  to 
contend  with.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  plan  of 
sowing  under  glass  is  most  to  be  commended,  but 
those  who  cling  to  or  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
older  practice  ought  now  to  commence  operations. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  very  early  in  the  month  the 
plants  are  apt  to  grow  too  large  to  be  sufiiciently 
hardy,  while  any  sown  late  in  November  are  more 
liable  to  perish  in  the  ground,  and  those  plants 
which  do  come  up  are  seldom  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  various  dangers  they  are  subject  to. 
Where  the  soil  is  naturally  cold  and  heavy,  such 
also  being    most  infested  by   slugs,  the    greatest 
difficulty   will  be   experienced  in  saving  autnmn- 
raised  Peas.     It  is  on  lighter  soils  and  sheltered 
borders     that    they    succeed    best.      None    but 
the  round-seeded  varieties   should   bo   sown,   the 
most  reliable   of    these  being  William    I.,  King- 
leader,  Sangster's  No,  1,  First  Crop,  and  Earliest  of 
AU.    The  seeds  of  American  Wonder,  Chelsea  Gem, 
and  Little  Gem  being  wrinkled  are  most  liable  to 
decay  in  the  ground,  but  that  is  the  only  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  sown,  as  they  are  quite  as 
hardy  as  the  others.    In   many  gardens  there  is 
only  a  limited  extent  of  sheltered  sunny  borders, 
thus  necessitating  cropping  with  much  the  same 
class  of  vegetables  every  season.    Trenching  cannot 
be  resorted  to  without  injury  to  the  roots  of  the 
fruit  trees  growing  against  the  walls,  and  in  order 
to  restore  many  of  the  mineral  or  inorganic  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil  that  have  been  slowly,  but  surely, 
absorbed  by  the  crops  growing  on  it,  something  in 
addition  to  ordinary  solid  manure  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  it.     Where  the  early  Peas  fail  to  grow  strongly, 
many  of  the  plants  turning  to  a  sickly  yellow,  a 
few  bushels  of  quicklime,  or    say  one  bushel  to 
every  twenty  yards  of    border,  duly  slaked    and 
forked  in,  may  effect  an   improvement.     In  some 
cases  this  will  fail  to  restore  fertility,  and  it  wiU  be 
found  that  potash  is  most  needed.    A  good  sur- 
facing of  wood  ashes,  this  being  stirred  into  the 
intended  site  of  the  rows,  should  prove  beneficial, 
and,  failing  this,  either  kainit    or,  better  still,   a 
mixture  of  this  and  superphosphate  of  lime  ought 
to  be  freely  used.     Some  of  either  of  these  manures 
may  be  sown  with  the  seed,  and  more  stirred  in 
between  the  rows  early  next  spring.    Supposing 
the  borders  are  in  good  working  order,  the  drills 
may  be  drawn  42  inches  apart,  about  5  inches  wide 
and  2  inches  deep,  the  seeds  being  then  sown  rather 
thickly  and  covered  with  seme  of  the  finest  soil,  or 
fine  dry  mould  obtained  by  sifting  over  a  heap  of 
old  potting  soil.    If  mice  are  troublesome,  the  seed 
prior  to  being  sown   ought  to  be  moistened  and 
rolled  in  powdered  red  lead,  thi,s  proving  distasteful 
and  poisonous  to  the    mice  without  injuring  the 
seed.     Wire  guards  are  the  best  protection  against 
small  birds  and  pigeons,  and  frequent  dustings  of 
soot  and  lime  will  usually  keep  ell  the  slugs. 


Broad  Beans. 
There  is  less  demand  for  these  very  early  in  the 
year,  but  where  they  are  wanted  as  early  in  the 
season  as  they  can  be  had,  they  may  also  be  sown 
now,  or  the  plants  may  be  raised  under  glass  and 
eventually  put  out  on  sheltered  borders.  Early 
JIazagan  is  the  variety  most  generally  sown  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  we  have  done  equally  as  well 
with  Early  Longpod  and  the  finer  Veitch's  Im- 
proved Longpod.  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  is  a 
favourite  with  some  growers,  this  being  of  a  dwarf 
spreading  habit  and  very  prolific.  Beans  are  very 
similarly  constituted  to  Peas  and  require  the  same 
class  of  manures.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  double 
rows,  these  being  not  less  than  30  inches  apart,  the 
double  lines  being  4  inches  apart  and  the  seed 
dibbled  in  2  inches  deep  and  4  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  red-lead  the 
seed,  and  birds  and  slugs  will  prey  on  the  young 
plants  unless  kept  off,  as  advised  in  the  case  of 
Peas.  When  the  young  plants  of  both  Peas  and 
Beans  are  well  above  ground,  they  ought  to  be 
lightly  moulded  up,  a  higher  ridge  of  soil  being 
formed  on  the  coldest  side  of  the  rows. 

Open-air  Mushroom  Beds. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these  be 
well  protected  from  heavy  rains.  When  the  covering 
of  hay  or  strawy  litter  becomes  badly  saturated  the 
casing  of  soil  and  eventually  the  beds  soon  get 
much  too  wet  and  cold,  the  destruction  of  the 
Mushroom  spores  being  the  sure  consequence.  More 
fail  from  this  than  any  other  cause,  and  those  at  all 
inexperienced  in  the  practice  of  growing  Mush- 
rooms in  the  open  air  ought  to  look  closely  after 
the  coverings.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  are 
two  Mushroom  growers  on  a  large  scale,  not  less 
than  1  acre  of  ground  being  now  covered  with 
ridge-shaped  beds  at  the  present  time.  The  whole 
of  the  beds  are  covered  with  litter,  which  is  kept 
dry  and  in  position  by  the  aid  of  tarpaulin 
covers,  duly  fastened  down  with  small  cords  and 
pegs.  These  tarpaulin  covers,  though  desirable, 
may  be  dispensed  with  where  only  a  few  com- 
paratively small  beds  are  formed,  but  substitutes 
in  the  shape  of  strips  of  old  carpet,  sacking  or  mats 
may  well  be  used.  On  no  account  should  the  thick 
coverings  of  dry  litter  be  discontinued,  these  both 
preventing  the  loss  of  heat  and  also  serving  to  keep 
the  soil  more  uniformly  moist,  yet  not  too  wet. 
When  about  4  inches  of  dry  soft  litter  or  hay  is  put 
on,  this  in  its  turn  being  covered  by  a  thickness  of 
about  G  inches  of  dry  strawy  covering,  neatly 
finished  off,  it  will  be  some  time  before  this  gets 
saturated,  and  with  such  ample  protection  the  beds 
retain  their  heat  much  longer  than  they  usually  do 
in  Mushroom  houses.  When  it  is  found  necessary 
to  moisten  the  soil  of  the  beds,  much  of  the  covering 
should  be  taken  off  and  warm  water  be  gently  applied 
to  that  which  is  left  on  the  bed.  In  this  way 
the  moisture  is  gradually  communicated  to  the  bed, 
and  when  this  is  sufficiently  damp  the  inner  cover- 
ing should  be  replaced  with  more  that  is  dry  and 
well  closed  in  as  before.  Newly  spawned  beds  must 
not  be  too  rigidly  covered  till  it  is  found  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  heat  being  unduly  raised  by  it.  The 
tarpaulin  covers  are  especially  liable  to  enclose  the 
heat  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  ought  not  to  be  put 
on  without  first  ascertaining  the  risks  that  may  be 
run.  Beds  formed  in  September  ought  now  to  be 
producing  freely,  and  those  spawned  early  in  Oc- 
tober to  be  showing  numerous  tiny  clusters.  In 
gathering,  the  Mushrooms  ought  to  be  twisted  out 
of  the  beds,  no  portion  of  the  stem  being  left  be- 
hind. When  cut  off  with  the  idea  that  this  will  best 
favour  the  growth  of  the  later  ones,  the  cluster  soon 
becomes  a  mass  of  decay,  from  which  is  pro- 
duced a  fungus  which  poisons  the  soil,  and 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  future  growth  of  Mush- 
rooms. Experts  go  the  length  of  digging  out 
the  clusters  of  large  and  small  Mushrooms  with 
their  roots,  this  causing  a  greater  rather  than  a 
decreased  productiveness  of  the  beds.  Beds  ought 
not  to  be  uncovered  oftener  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  especially  in  cold  windy  weather,  and 
after  the  produce  is  pulled  the  covering  should 
again  be  carefully  returned  and  secured.  It  is  by 
attending  closely  to  such  apparently  trivial  details 


that  the  beds  are  kept  productive  for  many  weeks 
together.  W.  I.  M. 


Stachys  tuberifera — I  send  you  two  stems  of 
this  new  vegetable.  We  have  now  cultivated  it 
about  six  years  on  various  soils  and  situations,  and 
on  all  the  roots  are  tender  and  proof  against  frost. 
It  only  requires  the  most  ordinary  cultivation. 
Plant  the  tubers  about  1  foot  each  way  in  any  ex- 
posure, except  shade.  It  requires  no  earthing  up, 
and  must  be  lightly  hoed  between  the  drills  as  the 
tubers  are  near  the  surface.  We  commence  using  the 
tubers  in  October.  As  soon  as  the  stems  ripen  we 
store  up  the  tubers  in  dry  sand  or  earth,  keep  them 
dry  and  cool  and  they  remain  excellent  until  March, 
when  we  plant  on  stiff  soil.  Sifted  ashes  and  leaf- 
mould  or  sand  will  help  it,  keeping  the  dressing 
near  the  surface.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed of  our  winter  vegetables,  and  is  as  profit- 
able and  palatable  an  esculent  as  can  be  grown, 
and  will  very  soon  find  a  place  in  the  market.  We 
have  grown  it  extensively  this  year,  and  I  can  con- 
fidently say  to  your  querist  that  it  is  "  worth  plant- 
ing, growing,  and  storing  "  as  a  substantial  article  of 
food  for  breakfast  and  dinner. — P.  Middleton, 
Wynnstay  Gardens,  Rualun. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  675. 

P.EONIES. 

(with    a    coloured    plate    of    the    VARIEIY 

VENUS.*) 

If  there  were  no  other  P;eony  but  the  old 
double  crimson  variety  of  cottage  gardens,  we 
should  still  have  a  strikingly  handsome  and 
gaudy  hardy  plant ;  but  we  have  now  a  wide 
range  of  varieties  to  select  from,  and  not  the 
least  beautiful  of  the  many  recent  additions  is 
the  one  represented  in  the  accompanying  col- 
oured plate.  This  is  a  flower  of  massive  cha- 
racter, delightful  pink  colour,  and  delicate 
fragrance,  a  quality  that  is  not  always  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  the  P«;ony,  but  many  of 
them  are  as  much  endowed  in  this  respect  as 
the  Kose.  It  is  one  of  the  many  new  varieties 
raised  in  the  Langport  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Kelway  about  fifteen  years  ago.  This  will  appear 
a  long  period,  but  to  obtain  a  stock  of  any  va- 
riety sufficient  for  commerce,  the  cultivator 
must  be  content  to  wait  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  ;  the  raising  of  Pseonies,  therefore,  needs 
as  much  patient  waiting  as  Orchids,  which  are 
also  frequently  twelve  or  more  years  before  they 
bloom.  Many  grow  Pieonies  well,  but  the  great 
credit  of  having  brought  this  flower  to  its  pre- 
sent perfection  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  of  Langport.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  this  firm  first  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  herbaceous 
and  Tree  Pajonies,  which  at  that  time  were  very 
rarely  seen  except  hidden  away  in  a  border  in 
some  old-fashioned  garden.  This  grand  flower 
had  been  neglected,  as  so  many  others  were 
at  that  period  of  formality  in  the  garden,  but 
with  the  return  of  a  better  taste  it  has  grown  in 
favour.  By  collecting  about  one  hundred  of  the 
choicest  known  varieties  from  the  Continent, 
IMessrs.  Kelway  have  annually  propagated 
large  numbers,  both  by  grafting,  division  of  the 
roots,  and  seed.  Some  idea  of  the  great  love 
many  now  have  for  the  P;eony  may  be  gained 
by  mentioning  that  this  firm  have  at  the  present 
time  a  stock  consisting  of  upwards  of  2000  named 
kinds  and  3000  seedlings  under  number.  The 
demand  has  been  so  great  of  late  years,  that 
3  acres  of  ground  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  in- 


"  Drawn  for  The  Gauden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  July  6,  1888, 
from  flowers  aout  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  The  Nur- 
heries,  Langport,  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Quillaumo 
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creasing  trade.  As  the  seedlings  come  into 
bloom,  those  that  show  no  advance  on  existing 
kinds  are  discarded,  and  those  thought  fit  to  be 
retained  are  grown  on  for  future  tests.  It  is,  of 
couKe,  only  by  such  thorough  eradication  of  all 
indifferent  seedlings  that  a  marked  standard  of 
excellence  can  be  maintained.  We  wish  that 
such  a  course  were  followed  in  every  case. 

The  English  climate  is  very  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  PpBony.  At  Langport  it  flowers 
in  great  perfection  and  seeds  freely.  Even 
during  the  past  summer  the  Pasonies  were 
good,  though  the  continuous  rains  shortened  the 
season. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  harvest  of  seed,  it  is 
essential  to  use  artificial  means,  and  nothing  is 
better  for  the  purpose  than  a  camel's-hair  brush 
The  seed  is  gathered  as  soon  as  the  capsules 
commence  to  burst,  and  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  frames  being  placed  over  the  beds,  as 
no  artificial  heat  whatever  is  necessary.  After 
the  first  year's  growth  and  when  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  strong,  which  will  probably  be  about 
the  month  of  May,  the  frames  are  removed,  and 
in  the  October  following  the  young  seedlings 
are  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  about  (i  inches 
apart,  being  at  all  times  kept  free  from  weeds. 
There  is  one  comfort  in  cultivating  the  Paiony, 
and  that  is  no  special  ground  is  needed,  as  any 
ordinary  garden  soil  if  itis  well  enriched  will  grow 
the  plants  to  perfection.  The  soil  at  Langport 
is  heavy  loam  on  gravel,  but  the  plants  will  do 
equally  well  in  red  sand  and  in  heavy  clay  on 
lias.  The  Piconies  remain  for  two  years  in  the 
seedling  bed,  and  in  the  month  of  October, 
the  third  year  after  the  young  plants  appear 
above  ground,  they  are  removed  and  planted 
out  to  flower.  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons  put 
them  12  inches  apart  one  way,  and  18  inches  the 
other,  so  plenty  of  space  is  allowed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  some 
seedlings  a  flower  or  two  may  be  produced 
during  the  second  year  after  they  were  planted 
out,  that  is  in  the  fifth  year  from  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed.  The  promising  varieties,  when 
tested,  are  taken  up  with  a  viewto  propagation, 
the  best  month  for  which  is  October,  although 
it  may  be  done  at  any  time  between  September 
and  March.  When  lifted  the  plants  are  divided, 
making  as  many  of  each  variety  as  the  plant 
has  crowns,  and  they  are  then  placed  in  rows 
18  inches  apart,  and  2  feet  between  each  spe- 
cimen. 

The  double-flowered  form  of  ihe  herbaceous 
Picony  is  still  in  the  greatest  favour,  and  the 
single  varieties  were  discarded  until  recently, 
but  this  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  single 
Dahlia.  Taste  or  fashion,  however,  changes, 
and  the  single  Preony  is  now  sought  for,  as 
its  beauty  is  undeniably  great,  though,  of 
course,  the  flowers  have  not  the  striking  ap- 
pearance of  the  double  kinds.  The  latter  vary 
considerably  in  character.  Some  are  simply 
of  a  self  colour,  or  of  various  shades  of  one 
distinct  hue,  but  in  others  we  have  a  blush 
guard  petal,  or  a  white  row  or  rows  of  inner 
petals,  and  the  centre  is  sometimes  bright 
gold  colour,  the  florets  being  thread-like,  while 
again  we  have  flowers  distinguished  by  a  dis- 
tinct tuft  of  rose  petals,  and  the  centre  lemon- 
yellow  or  pure  white. 

The  beauty  of  the  single  Pieonies  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  twisted 
stamens,  the  colour  of  which  varies,  appearing 
occasionally  as  if  it  were  a  gold  and  crimson 
fringe.  So  much  for  the  herbaceous  P;cony,  a 
flower  that  everyone  who  cares  for  his  or  her 
garden  should  plant  in  good  bold  clumps,  not  in 
small  bits  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  they 
never  give  the  same  brilliant  display  of  colour 


or  beauty  as  the  large  masses.  We  have  yet 
much  to  learn  in  the  grouping  of  plants  properly, 
and  the  Paony  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
usually  badly  treated. 

Tree  Pieonies  are  largely  cultivated  by  the 
same  firm,  and  to  propagate  the  plants,  grafting 
is  resorted  to,  as  well  as  division  of  the  roots  and 
the  raising  by  seed.  The  process  of  raising 
seedlings  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
described  in  the  case  of  the  herbaceous  section. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  admirable 
herbaceous  varieties  that  have  been  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  during  the  past  two  seasons. 
In  a  choice  selection  like  this  we  have  the  Pieony 
in  its  fullest  splendour.  Not  only  is  there  a  de- 
lightful range  of  colour,  but  we  have  flowers  of 
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various  characters,  and  some  of  the  largest  size 
and  beauty. 

The  best  of  the  single  kinds  are  ; — 

Abolani. — A  variety  of  excellent  form,  and  of  a 
purple-rose  colour. 

Bridesmaid. — This  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
flesh  colour.  It  is  of  globular  shape,  and  remark- 
ably beautiful. 

MiLLAls. — This  has  a  bloom  of  large  size,  the 
colour  deep  maroon. 

Nabis. — A  beautiful  variety  of  a  bright  purple 
colour  and  of  large  size. 

The  finest  of  the  double  varieties  are : — 

AcACUS. — This  is  of  a  bright  rosy  lilac  colour. 

Agenoeia. — A  variety  of  the  purest  white,  with 
the  centre  petals  shaded  with  a  sulphur  tint. 

Agnes  Mart  Kelway. — This  is  a  remarkable 
flower.  The  guard  petals  are  large  and  of  a  flesh 
colour,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  bloom  is  a  bunch  of 
golden  thread-like  segments,  out  of  which  arises  a 
tuft  of  broad,  deep,  rose-coloured  petals. 


BlONl. — This  has  blush  guard  petals  and  thread- 
like segments.     It  is  a  novel  flower  of  great  beauty. 
Camera. — This  is  of  a  light  rose  colour,  very  full, 
and  of  excellent  form. 

Cyclops. — One  of  the  finest  of  the  double 
Pfeanies  In  its  line  of  colour,  which  is  of  the 
darkest  shade  of  red.     It  is  large  and  fuU. 

Phoemis. — A  variety  of  a  dark  purple  tint,  with 
the  centre  petals  tipped  with  gold. 

Princess  Beatrice. — A  very  fine  variety  of  a 
bright  pink  colour,  the  centre  petals  being  tinged 
with  yellow. 

Princess  op  Wales.— A  large,  ftUl  flower  of  a 
delicate  flesh  tint. 

Gloey  op  Somebset. — A  large,  full  flower  of  a 
delicate  tint. 
Lady  Cabeington. — This    has  a  flower  of    a 
beautiful  blush  colour. 

Lady  Gwendoline 
Cecil.  —  A  large,   finely- 
formed  flower  of  a  pale 
flesh  tint. 
'  ""■  Lady  Leonora  Bram- 

well. — This  is  of  a  fine 
rose  colour,  and  is  very 
double. 

Lyde. — A  rose-coloured 
variety,  having  the  centre 
petals  tinted  with  pink. 

Maria  Kelway. — This 
has  the  central  petals  deli- 
cately touched  with  yel- 
low. 

Miss  Bricb  — This  is  a 

fljwer  of  great  beauty.  The 

guard  petals  are  brilliant 

rose-pink  and  the  inner 

ones  white.     It  also  has 

large  pink  petals  in  the 

centre. 

Miss  Salway. — In  this  kind  the  outer  petals  are 

white,  the  inner  ones  being  of  a  sulphur  colour.     It 

is  of  a  full  and  excellent  thape. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

THE  PEACH  AS  A  MARKET  FRUIT. 

The  leading  topic  just  now  in  and  out  of  con- 
ference tents  is  the  cultivation  of  the  Apple  and 
the  Pear.  A  most  laudable  object  it  is,  and  for 
this  reason.  Our  climate  is  specially  adapted  to 
the  Apple ;  the  demand  has  been  created,  and 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  produce  the  quantity  and 
quality  that  will  defy  competition.  Skilled 
growers  will  not,  however,  carry  all  their  eggs 
in  one  basket ;  they  wUl  still  grow  Plums  and 
Cherries,  Strawberries  and  bush  fruits,  whUst 
those  who  have  the  convenience,  that  is,  south 
and  west  walls,  will  try  what  can  be  done  with 
Peaches.  As  compared  with  Apples,  which  are 
indigenous  to  our  soil,  and  other  hardy  fruits, 
the  Peach  with  us  still  forms  a  very  small  unit, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  a  well-to-do  consumer's 
fruit  obtainable  from  open  walls  from  the  end 
of  July  to  the  end  of  October.  In  Australia, 
America,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  standard 
trees  produce  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit  annually, 
but  none  of  it,  I  am  assured,  can  touch  our  own 
for  fine  quality.  This  being  so,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  abroad,  whilst,  thanks  to  English 
hybridists  and  American  frienils,  we  now  have 
a  new  break  of  early  and  late  varieties,  which 
should  add  another  three  weeks  to  our  season. 
I  do  not  assert  that  they  are  equal  to  a  Royal 
George,  but  those  who  have  grown  them  say 
they  pay,  and  this  1  can  readily  believe,  as  we 
know  that  bright,  big,  showy  fruit,  although 
minus'  quality,  always  takes  precedence  with 
the  uneducated  public.  Some  day  I  shall  hope 
to  hear  of  a  Peach  conference,  a  much  needed, 
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but  ticklish  business;  meantime  my  advice  to 
lajbridists  is  this ;  rest  on  your  laurels  until  you 
can  give  ua  somethiug  better  than  a  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  or  a  variety  that  will  cheat  spring  frosts 
by  flowering  later  than  the  old  Late  Admirable. 
To  nurserymen  who  now  form  such  perfect 
living  pictures  in  the  form  of  trees  I  would  say, 
be  careful  in  your  selection  of  stocks,  and,  if 
possible,  improve  your  nomenclature.  To 
growers  having  good  walls  10  feet  to  14  feet 
in  height  facing  south,  a  point  east  or  any  as- 
pect round  to  south-west,  1  would  say  plant 
Peaches,  but  do  not  build  new  ones,  unless 
they  be  of  wood,  as  the  money  can  be  better 
expended  in  plain  glass  houses.  Avoid  valleys, 
as  trees  in  these  situations  do  not  ripen  their 
wood  well ;  moreover,  they  are  apt  to  get  too 
forward  in  February  and  are  caught  by  spring 
frosts  in  April.  Choose  rather  high  rolling 
ground  above  the  line  of  fog,  well  sheltered 
from  north  and  east,  and  improve  the  climate 
by  thorough  draining. 

CoNCKETE.— In  days  gone  by  borders  were 
made  immensely  deep,  and  concrete  was  put 
in  to  prevent  the  roots,  innocent  of  lifting 
or  pruning,  from  going  down ;  but  all  this  is 
changed ;  well-drained  shallow  borders  now  pre- 
vail, and  the  roots  of  properly  managed  trees 
are  coaxed  upward  to  the  surface.  In  my  ex- 
perience I  have  found  many  people  putting  in 
concrete  simply  because  it  was  the  custom, 
when  really  a  bed  of  this  material  on  a  dry  sub- 
soil makes  the  border  colder,  as  rain  and  snow- 
water are  o>'liged  to  lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drainage.  Would-be  growers,  again,  who  put 
in  concrete  with  the  view  to  preventing  the 
descent  of  the  roots,  misinterpret  its  proper 
use,  and  often  incur  great  expense  by  ch  eking 
water  in  its  downward  course,  when  really  srd 
truly  it  is  only  an  absolute  necessity  where  cold 
water  rises  out  of  bad  subsoils.  Modern  culture 
keeps  the  roots  in  their  proper  place  ;  concrete 
cuts  off  an  unseen,  but  insidious  enemy  in  low, 
wet  situations. 


Drainage,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  the  base 
of  the  border  is  rock,  gravel,  or  chalk,  is  impe- 
rative, for,  in  the  tirst  place,  it  prevents  water 
from  stagnating  about  the  roots,  and,  in  the 
second,  it  forma  a  store  chamber  for  warm  air 
and  invigorating  gases  ;  9  inches  of  rubble  is 
sufficient,  and  broken  brick  or  sandstone  is 
preferable  to  cold,  condensing  limestone.  The 
superficial  area,  again,  of  borders  years  ago  was 
much  greater  than  it  is  now,  a  width  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  wall  being  considered  ortho- 
dox, and  then,  strange  anomaly,  the  expensive 
compost  was  cropped  with  ordinary  vegetables 
to  within  2  feet  or  3  feet  of  the  foot  of  the 
wall.  To  a  wall  12  feet  in  height  I  would  give 
a  border  2  feet  in  depth,  resting  on  sods  grass 
side  downwards,  4  feet  in  width  at  first,  and 
gradually  extend  it  to  8  feet.  The  last  4  feet 
should  be  made  piecemeal,  but  before  adding 
the  first  moiety  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
year,  each  tree  sliould  be  lifted  and  replanted 
with  all  its  roots  lying  in  a  horizontal  po.sition 
from  fJ  inches  to  0  inches  beneath  the  surface. 

Compost. — Upon  ample  drainage  the  Peach 
will  grow  in  almost  any  good  garden  soil,  but 
that  which  suits  it  bett  and  swells  the  finest 
fruit  is  a  sweet  calcareous  loam,  heavy  enough 
to  grow  fine  Roses  or  .Strawberries.  The  top 
sjiitfrom  an  old  pasture,  cut,  carted,  and  used 
in  a  dry  state,  will  form  the  best  of  all  .stai^les, 
then,  as  correctives,  old  lime  rubble,  hair- 
plaster,  road  scrapings,  or  burnt  clay,  one,  or 
all,  in  the  proportions  of  one  to  six,  may  be 
added.  Manure  being  an  injurious  superfluity 
in  this  compost,  it  may  be  usiil  as  a  mulch 
only,  whilht  iu  poorer  loams  lackini^  sustaining 


power,  to  each  cubic  yard  half  a  bushel  of 
crushed  bones  may  be  added.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, use  them,  and  when  we  consider  that  a 
moderate  growth  of  short- jointed,  well-ripened 
wood  gives  the  best  result,  it  is  questionable  if 
the  loam  and  lime  rubble  made  very  firm,  for 
the  roots  of  all  stone  fruits  enjoy  a  resisting 
medium,  is  not  quite  sufficient.  As  all  stone 
fruit  trees  must  have  lime,  but  not  in  a  caustic 
state,  light  igneous  loams  may  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  well-dried  pulverised  marl,  clay, 
or  pounded  chalk,  in  lieu  of  the  road  scrapings, 
or  burnt  earth,  if  of  a  light  or  sandy  nature. 
In  making  the  border,  the  first  moiety  should 
be  wheeled  in  when  dry,  and  have  time  to  settle 
before  the  trees  are  planted.  In  low,  cold  situa- 
tions I  should  incline  to  a  poorish  compost 
raised  well  up  above  the  surrounding  level.  On 
warm,  dry  sites  1  would  keep  the  top  of  the 
drainage  2  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  each 
case  trust  to  summer  mulching  for  feeding  and 
drawing  the  roots  upward.     Next,  as  to 

PliANTiNCi. — The  cultivator  who  has  looked  a 
year  ahead  will  have  his  frees  upon  the  premises 
ready  for  moving  on  the  first  fine  dry  day  after 
the  end  of  September.  He  will  tip  the  points 
of  the  roots,  plant  on  the  surface,  water  home 
and  mulch  lightly  ;  but  he  will  not  nail  the 
shoots  to  the  walls,  as  the  soundest  borders  will 
settle  and  hang  the  roots  if  the  tops  cannot  fal- 
low. If  trees  must  be  brought  in  and  planted 
direct  from  the  nursery,  he  will  select  them 
with  bright  clean  ttocks,  perfect  at  the  union, 
with  evenly-balanced  heads  stout  in  the  shoot, 
but  not  too  strong,  the  best  proof  that  annual 
lifting  has  not  been  neglected.  The  question  of 
dwa-fs,  quarter  standards,  or  full  standards  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  taste  or  fancy,  which  must 
be  governed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  height  of 
t'icwall.  For  my  own  use  I  always  give  pre- 
ference to  trees  that  have  been  worked  not  less 
than  18  inches  from  the  ground,  as  I  find  them 
hardier,  less  subject  to  gumming,  and  vtry  fer- 
tile. Then  again  with  regard  to  distance,  a  very 
important  matter,  taking  the  wall  at  12  feet  in 
height,  permanent  frees  may  be  18  feet  to  24 
feet  apart  with  or  without  a  rider  equidistant  ; 
but  being  myself  an  extensionist,  I  have  found 
30  feet  quite  close  enough,  and  then  I  have 
avoided  full  standards  as  riders. 


Management  the  first  tear. — The  wood  of 
a  well-ripened  tree  being  capable  of  withstand- 
ing 25°  to  30°  of  frost,  they  may  be  left  to  take 
care   of   themselves  until   March,  when  strong 
shoots  must  be  shortened  just  enough  to  main- 
tain an  even  balance  ;  washing  with  toap  water 
and  nailing  or  tying  in  must  theu  follow.     In 
due  course  they  will  require  disbudding  down  to 
a  given  number  of  breaks,  which  must  be  closely 
trained,  but  not  pinched  unless  any  of  them  are 
robbing  their  weaker  neighbours.     If  kept  clean 
by  dipping  or  washing,  and  crowding  is  avoided, 
they  wUl  make  fruit-bearing  trees  ti  feet  to  !l 
feet  across  the  breast  by  the  end  of  the  first 
summer,  when  superfluous  shoots  (if  any)  must 
be  cut  out  to  let  in  sun  and  air.     In  the  selec- 
tion of  shoots  for  forming  the  framework  of  the 
future   tree,  those  euuxnating    from  the   upper 
sides  should  be  preferred,  and  each  shoot  should 
have  a  space  of  ti  inches  to  8  inches  to  allow  for 
the  full  development  of  its  foliage.     As  growth 
proceeds  it  may  bo  necessary  to  pinch  a  gross 
shoot  to  maintain  the  balance  or  to  increase  the 
number,   and   great  care   must  be  directed  to 
shreds,   nails  atd   ties,  as  many  fine   branches 
owe    their   first  attack   of   gangrene  to  undue 
pressure  against  a  nail  or  stud.     When  growth 
towards   the   end    of    August   slackens,  a  vapid 
thickening  of  the  shoots  will  set  in,  but  being 
thoioughly  set  and  as  straight  as  arrows,  a  largo 


percentage  of  the  ligatures  may  be  cut  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  to  which  I  have  just  drawn 
attention.  When  the  foliage  shows  signs  of 
ripening  the  strongest  trees  must  be  lifted,  the 
roots  tipped  and  relaid  as  1  have  suggested, 
whilst  others  which  have  not  made  a  vigorous 
growth  may  stand  over  till  the  second  year.  If 
the  autumn  is  dry  an  cccasional  dash  with  the 
engine  may  be  necessary  to  the  destruction  of 
spider,  and  the  trees  will  again  be  left  alone 
until  January  or  the  commencement  of  the 

Second  year. — Early  in  January  each  tree 
must  be  detached  from  the  wall,  well  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  secured  to  a  few  light 
stakes,  C  inches  away  from  the  face,  to  prevent 
the  flower-buds  from  getting  too  forward  should 
bright  sun  prevail  through  February.  When 
flowering  can  be  no  longer  delayed,  nail  in  the 
shoots,  protect  at  discretion,  and  fertilise  the 
flowers  on  the  strongest  shoots.  Do  not  com- 
mence 

Disbudding  until  the  fruit  is  set,  but  pinch 
any  strong  foreright  shoots  to  two  or  three 
leaves,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
slightest  curl,  as  this  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  advent 
of  aphis.  If  taken  in  time,  the  weather  being 
mild  and  not  inclined  to  froat,  a  good  syringing 
with  soapsuds  will  very  often  leave  the  trees 
clean ;  but  otherwise,  to  avoid  injury  from  frost 
when  the  young  fruit  is  wet,  dipping  the  parts 
affected  in  weak  tobacco  water  must  be  the  sub- 
stitute for  syringing.  As  many  trees  are  checked 
by  early  disbudding,  this  operation  should  be 
performed  piecemeal  when  they  are  in  free 
growth  and  the  weather  is  decidedly  mild,  and 
the  better  to  protect  the  fruit,  shoots  with  a 
Peach  nestling  at  the  base  should  be  pinched  to 
two  or  three  leaves,  which  may  remain  until 
the  time  arrives  for  thinning.  The  great  secret 
of  success  in  open  wall  culture  is  bound  up  in 
the  prevention  of  a  check  either  by  insects  or 
disbudding,  for  once  the  first  growth  is  nipped 
the  second  rarely  has  time  to  ripen.  When  pro- 
perly disbudded,  each  shoot  retained  should 
have  plenty  of  room  to  extend  any  distance 
without  crossing  another,  for  when  this  happens 
the  trainer  may  rest  quite  certain  that  he  is 
overcrowding  his  trees  and  courting  failure.  As 
growth  proceeds,  the  young  shoots  must  be  care- 
fully trained  quite  close  to  the  wall  and  divested 
of  laterals  ;  al^o  after  a  bright  day  they  may  be 
well  syringed  with  pure  water  to  keep  the  fruit 
and  foliage  fresh  and  clean. 

Mulching  and  watering. — I  have  said 
manure  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  compost, 
but  I  have  not  said  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
wall  Peach  culture,  as  old,  heavily  cropped 
trees  will  digest  any  amount  of  the  very  best  in 
the  form  of  a  mulch.  Young  ones  of  which  I 
am   now  writing,    on   the   contrary,    will    not 


require  stimulating,  but  their  roots  must  be 
kept  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  way  in  which 
this  can  be  accomplished  is  by  spreading  over 
the  surface  a  good  layer  of  old  lime  rubble 
prior  to  covering  the  wall  path  with  fresh  stable 
litter.  Other  materials,  of  course,  would 
answer,  but  lime  being  so  necessary  to  the  fiuit 
when  stoning,  and  ammonia  from  the  fresh  litter 
antagonistic  to  insect  life,  while  the  straw  gives 
a  clean  comfortable  foothold,  I  recommend 
these  because  I  always  use  them  myself.  Esta- 
blished trees  get  their  first  dressing  of  rubble 
in  the  autumn  and  another  in  the  spring,  but 
the  litter  is  not  put  on  until  we  commence  un- 
tyinf  in  January,  first  for  comfort,  second  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  soil. 
Should  the  spring  and  summer  be  hot  and  dry 
the  covering  of  straw  may  be  increased,  and 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  ply  the  hose  freely 
to  the  roots  as  well  as  the  leaves,  as  it  is  duiing 
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periods  of  drought,  especially  in  the  border,  that 
spider  makes  headway.  Indeed  so  important  is 
water  to  these  large  skeletonised  trees  perspiring 
against  a  south  wall  with  roots  resting  on  deep 
drainage,  that  I  should  as  soon  think  of  de- 
foliating the  shoots  as  keeping  the  roots  with- 
out an  abunc'ance  of  this  element. 

Autumn  manaoement.  —  When  the  fruit 
commences  the  last  swelling  all  shoots  retained 
for  the  sake  of  the  crop  may  be  shortened  back 
to  increase  the  size  and  let  in  light  and  air,  and 
these,  so  soon  as  the  Peaches  are  gathered, 
must  be  cut  out  altogether.  Indeed,  every 
shoot  not  likely  to  be  wanted  another  year 
must  now  be  cut  away,  whilst  those  retained 
will  be  the  better  for  copious  washing  with  soap- 
suds and  clean  water  alternately  once  or  twice 
a  week  in  fine  weather.  ^Vhen  the  foliage  shows 
signs  of  ripening  the  face  of  the  narrow  border 
must  be  forked  down,  all  roots  with  a  down- 
ward tendency  must  be  raised  and  shortened, 
and  a  foot  or  two  of  fresh  compost  added  to 
the  front  will  put  this  matter  right  for  another 
year. 

Insects  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are 
troublesome  and  injurious  if  allowed  to  gain 
headway.  Green  fly  and  red  spider  succumb  to 
ordinary  insecticides,  such  as  soap,  Gishurat 
compound,  Tobacco  water,  and  sulphur,  but 
prevention  being  better  than  cure,  the  washing 
of  the  trees  and  walls  in  January  should  never 
be  neglected.  Brown  scale  often  attacks 
neglected  trees,  but  annual  scrubbing  with  soap 
water  puts  it  out  of  court  altogether.  A  long 
chapter  might  be  written  upon 

Diseases,  but  this  must  stand  over  for  another 
day,  as  I  have  only  time  to  say  a  few  words 
about  gumming  and  blister.  The  first  may  be 
induced  by  injury  to  the  bark  with  the  hammer 
or  the  claws  of  the  ladder,  by  rupture  to 
the  cells  by  bending  to  a  sharp  angle,  but  most 
frequently  by  allowing  the  roots  to  go  donn 
into  cold  wet  borders  whence  they  send  up 
crude  poison  which  prevents  the  wood  from 
ripening.  Root-lifting  is  the  remedy  for  root- 
poisoning,  and  wounds  can  often  be  healed  by 
paring  away  the  parts  injured  by  nail-pressure 
and  the  like,  and  binding  them  up  in  pure  virgin 
loam  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Blister  is  most 
troublesome  in  cold,  wet  seasons,  especially 
through  the  sprin».  Hand-picking  is  generally 
resorted  to,  but  here  again  prevention  answers 
best,  especially  when  the  means  to  this  end  are 
favourable  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees 
and  the  protection  of  the  crop  in  early  spring. 
In  borders  drained,  made,  and  managed  as  I 
have  suggesttd,  and  liberally  supplied  with  lime, 
blister  receives  its  death  blow,  as  the  roots  are 
always  at  work  upon  food  which  exactly  suits 
the  trees.  Above  ground  the  preventive  should 
consist  of  a  broad  temporary  coping  wide  enough 
to  check  cold  currents  of  air  and  to  keep  the 
tender  foliage  dry  in  the  spring.  Glass  copings 
2  feet  in  width  answer  best,  as  they  do  not 
impede  light,  or,  lacking  these,  broad  boards 
will  produce  the  desired  effect,  but  they  must 
be  cleared  away  the  moment  danger  from  frost 
is  over. 

Varieties  best  adapted  for  open  air. — If  well 
managed  there  is  hardly  a  Peach  that  will  not 
ripen  its  fruit  in  the  open  air.  The  selections 
here,  nevertheless,  must  be  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  best.  I  commenced  by  saying  the  market 
grower's  season  may  be  lengthened  by  planting 
the  very  early  sorts,  bnt  I  may  as  well  say  I  do 
not  think  much  of  their  quality.  They  are  as 
follows  with  but  little  to  choose  between  them : 
Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Early 
Louise,  Early  Beatrice. 

Better  sorts,  also  early. — Hale's  Early,  A  Bee, 


Early  GroBse  Mignonne,  Condor,  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne. 

Midseasoyi. — Stirling  Castle,  Bellegarde,  Royal 
George,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  Dymond,  Violette 
H§,tive,  Belle  de  Dou6,  Crimson  Galande. 

Late  varieties. — Barrington,  Raymaker's,  Wal- 
burton  Late  Admirable,  Sea  Eagle,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Lord  Palmerston,  Nectarine  Peach. 

Nectarines. — Advance.  Lord  Napier,  Rivers' 
Early  Orange,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Violette  H§,tive, 
Elruge,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Pine-apple,  Hum- 
boldt. 

Tioelve  good  Peaches  for  market. — A  Bee, 
Barrington,  BeUegarde,  Ciimson  Galande,  Doc- 
tor Hogg,  Dymond,  Hale's  Early,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle,  Violette 
Hative,  Walburton  Late  Admirable. 


GOOD  GRAPES  RARELY  MET  WITH. 

Undbb  this  heading  Mr.  Coleman  makes  some  re- 
marks about  Grapes  now  rarely  met  with,  and  justly 
condemns  the  running  after  mere  size  and  appear- 
ance, but  however  much  such  a  thing  may  be  de- 
precated, most  people  like  a  little,  and  some  a  good 
deal,  of  show,  and  gardeners  and  growers  for  market 
have  to  consider  this  and  provide  accordingly.  This 
is  why  it  is  we  see  Gros  Colman  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston Peaches,  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear,  and  such 
like  big  fruits  in  favour,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
countenanced  and  called  for  they  must  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  take 
the  place  of  the  better  kinds,  neither  are  they  likely 
to  only  to  a  certain  extent,  as  were  it  not  for  the 
lateness  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Sea  Eagle,  and  such 
like  Peaches,  and  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc,  and 
even  Alicante  Grapes,  they  would  not  be  halt  so 
much  grown  as  they  are,  but,  following  as  they  do 
the  choicer  varieties,  growers  are  glad  to  have  them 
to  prolong  the  supply,  and  I  expect  they  are  to  be 
seen  at  Eastnor.  As  to  cultivating  Frontignan 
Grapes,  they  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
and  never  in  my  long  experience,  except  when  at 
Bowood  and  Longleat,  have  I  seen  Frontignans 
in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  there 
they  did  not  last  so  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
and  I  question  if  a  Vine  of  them  could  be  found  at 
either  place  now. 

The  great  fault  of  the  Frontignans  is  their  liability, 
indeed  I  might  say  certainty,  to  shank,  and  Josling's 
St.  Albans,  which  many  years  ago  was  so  lauded, 
has  the  double  drawback  of  cracking  and  shanking, 
and  no  matter  how  healthy  the  appearance  of  the 
Vines  or  the  condition  of  the  border,  this  failing 
was  sure  to  show  itself  sooner  or  later.  The  fact  is 
we  have  now  more  Grapes  of  equal  or  superior  merit 
and  of  better  appearance  than  Frontignans,  as,  for 
instance,  Madresfield  Court,  and  that  is  another 
reason  why  Frontignans  are  not  now  seen,  and  the 
Grizzly  one  never  was  in  any  favour,  as  its  colour 
was  against  it,  and  it  looks  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,  its  skin  being  of  that  shade  of  stained  white 
or  faded  red  that  made  it  objectionable  in  appear- 
ance. As  to  Mrs.  Pearson,  that  Grape  has  too 
much  of  the  Frontignan  in  it,  or  too  much  resem- 
blance to  it,  to  ever  become  popular,  and  it  may  with 
advantage  be  struck  out  of  the  lists.  The  one  white 
Grape  we  have  everything  in — that  is  size,  appear- 
ance, and  exquisite  flavour — is  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. Any  gardener  wishing  to  show  his  skill 
as  a  Grape  grower  cannot  possibly  do  better  than 
take  up  with  that  kind  and  leave  Frontignans  and 
Mrs.  Pearson  alone,  for  I  never  met  a  connoisseur 
yet  who  found  fault  with  a  properly  ripened 
bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Where  many  make  mistakes  in  its  cultivation  is 
in  trying  to  do  it  with  others,  but  to  succeed 
properly  with  it,  it  must  have  a  compartment  to 
itself  and  have  special  treatment,  or  be  with  others 
that  require  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  are  as 
long  in  reaching  maturity,  for  it  takes  quite  two 
months  to  finish  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  over  and 
above  what  most  other  sorts  require.  Another 
thing  that  militates  against  the  perfect  finish  of 


this  truly  noble  Grape  is  in  having  the  Vines  too 
close,  as  to  colour  the  berries,  and  get  them  of  that 
rich  deep  amber  tinge  of  skin,  they  must  have  light 
and  sun,  and  this  cannot  be  afforded  them  to  a 
sufficient  extent  it  the  foliage  meets,  although  much 
may  be  done  by  pulling  it  aside,  and  thus  giving 
them  exposure.  A  fair  distance  to  plant  or  run  the 
rods  is  5  feet,  and  it  is  essential  that  they  be  not 
too  near  the  glass,  as,  without  a  free  circulation  of 
air  above  the  foliage,  the  leaves  are  apt  to  burn, 
they  being,  compared  with  others,  somewhat  thin 
and  more  delicate  in  the  tissue. 

With  regard  to  West's  St.  Peter's,  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Coleman  that  it  is  a  good  old  Grape,  but, 
take  it  all  in  all,  I  doubt  it  it  is  any  better  than  the 
Alicante  in  quality,  while  the  Alicante  beats  it  out 
and  out  in  hardiness  and  appearance.  I  had  it  long 
ago,  and  at  Bowood,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  time,  some 
thirty- seven  years  back,  there  was  a  house  of  it,  as 
it  was  then  depended  on  for  the  latest  supply,  but 
where  is  it  now?  J.  Sheppabd. 

Wooh-erstone  Park. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
If  fruit  conferences  and  exhibitions  of  fruit  go  for 
anything,  a  general  stock-taking,  improvement  of 
old  and  formation  of  new  plantations  will  now  be 
first  and  foremost  in  many  men's  minds.  The 
renovation  of  old  trees  is  a  business  rarely,  if  ever, 
out  of  season,  for  walk  when  and  where  we  will 
amongst  fruit  plantations  we  always  find  useful 
work  for  busy  hands  to  do.  And  yet,  for  all  this 
the  plodding  grower  marks  the  end  of  one  season 
and  the  beginning  of  another  somewhere ;  it  may 
be  at  Christmas,  certainly  not  at  midsummer. 
Why  not  then  draw  the  line  at  the  gathering  of  the 
crop  or  the  fall  of  the  leaf  1  To  me  the  end  of  harvest 
appears  the  best  time,  and  for  these  reasons.  The 
summer,  or  rather  the  autumn  pruning,  trans- 
planting, root-lifting,  root-pruning,  feeding,  and 
mulching,  one  and  all  are  conducted  upon  prin- 
ciples most  likely  to  result  in  fuller  and  finer  crops 
the  following  year.  The  time  for  autumn  pruning 
has  passed  away,  and  I  hope  all  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  taking  time  by  the  forelock  have  nothing 
of  a  disturbing  nature  upon  their  minds.  The  time 
for  root-lifting  and  root-pruning,  too,  is  getting 
short,  but  so  long  as  the  weather  continues  open 
and  mild  the  work  may  still  be  pushed  on,  as  trees 
operated  upon  in  November  will  stand  a  better 
chance  than  it  allowed  to  stand  over  until  the 
spring,  when  the  bleeding  of  severed  roots  beneath 
the  surface  and  exhaustion  of  the  buds  and  foliage 
by  parching  winds  set  aside  all  prospects  of  fruit, 
it  this  pumping  at  each  end  of  the  season  does  not 
kill  them  outright.  Success  or  failure  again  in 
planting  hinges  upon  precisely  the  same  lines,  but 
the  trees  being  much  younger,  comparatiye  infants 
in  fact,  subject  to  nursery  treatment,  the  shock  to 
the  system  is  not  nearly  so  great;  consequently 
spring  planting  just  when  the  buds  are  moving 
often  turns  out  well.  Much,  however,  depends 
upon  the  succeeding  season  and  the  attention 
which  can  be  given  to  mulching  and  watering 
should  the  spring  prove  hot  and  dry.  In  1887 
spring  planting  was  followed  by  disastrous  results, 
that  of  1888  was  more  favourable ;  what  the  next 
may  be  no  man  can  say  ;  therefore,  all  things  con- 
sidered, my  advice  is  this  :  never  put  off  till  spring 
work  that  can  be  properly  performed  in  the  autumn. 
Returning  to 

Poot-pninin//  and  root-lifting. — I  was  gratified 
the  other  day  at  Chiswick  by  hearing  men  of  great 
experience  corroborating  my  of  t-repeated  statements 
that  the  two  operations  are  quite  distinct.  We 
root-prune  a  tree  when  it  makes  too  much  wood 
and  leaf  which  it  cannot  ripen  properly,  when  the 
loss  of  a  crop  of  fruit  by  spring  frosts  or  a  paucity 
of  flower-buds  upsets  the  balance  which  should  and 
must  exist  between  root  and  branch,  and  the  neglect 
of  this  wholesome  operation  confounds  confusion. 
When  root-pruning,  we  reduce  the  strong  fibreless 
anchors  in  part  or  whole,  as  the  case  may  suggest. 
If  young  and  not  too  long  neglected,  we  make  a 
complete  circuit;  it  old  and  long  neglected,  we 
divide  the  operation  into  two  parts  by  cutting  the 
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roots  emanating  from  one  side  tliis  year  and  the  re- 
mainder the  year  following.  Root-lifting,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  frequently  performed  when  the  trees 
are  not  too  strong  to  bear  fruit,  and  space  being 
equal  to  full  extension,  they  might  go  on  for  years. 
But  grossness  in  this  country  being  the  great  bane 
to  fertility,  whilst  the  roots  of  all  newly  planted 
trees  have  a  downward  tendency  away  from  solar 
heat  and  into  crude  subsoils,  we  lift,  carefully  pre- 
serving every  root  and  fibre,  tip  the  points  and  relay 
in  a  horizontal  position  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  orchard  or  border.  The  end  of  the 
second  or  third  year  is  generally  selected  for  the 
performance  of  this  work,  and  once  the  tap  roots 
are  cut  and  brought  up  and  the  others  are  trained 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  good  management  on 
the  part  of  the  manipulator  and  trainer  almost  in- 
variably settles  this  matter  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  In  nurseries  this  work  is  or  should  be  per- 
formed every  autamn  ;  in  gardens,  rearrangement 
and  removal  to  permanent  sites,  often  at  the  end  of 
the  first  season,  correct  this  downward  runaway 
disposition,  when  annual  root-pruning  without  dis- 
turbing the  balls,  whilst  increasing  the  surface 
feeders,  prevents  the  trees  from  becoming  too  strong 
or  missing  a  crop  of  fruit.  Oar  own  wall  Peach 
trees  undergo  this  autumnal  root  shortening  every 
year,  and  the  full  crops  we  invariably  secure,  al- 
though not  entirely  due  to  this,  certainly  would  not 
be  forthcoming  were  the  roots  allowed  to  run  riot 
in  rich  vegetable  borders.  The  wall  paths,  from 
5  feet  to  6  feet  in  width  and  resting  on  good  drain- 
age, are  left  intact  for  several  consecutive  years,  but 
occasionally — this  year,  for  instance — we  fork  off 
all  the  hard  crust  caused  by  mulching  and  treading 
in  all  weathers  and  replace  it  with  fresh  calcareous 
compost.  This  operation  does  not,  however,  justify 
our  leaving  the  horizontal  roots  alone ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  shorten  all  the  bright  brown  fibres  of 
the  past  summer  back  to  within  G  inches  of  their 
origin,  and  ram  in  the  best  of  the  old  compost  with 
a  taste  of  fresh  near  the  surface.  A  thick  coat  of 
old  lime  rubble,  for  Peaches  must  have  lime  and 
plenty  of  it,  is  then  spread  over  the  wall  path  and 
the  trees  are  dismissed  until  after  Christmas. 

lienoi-aihig  is  another  operation  which  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  root-lifting  and  root-pruning,  and, 
jadging  from  the  condition  of  the  thousands  of 
stunted  fruit  trees  so  frequently  met  with,  there  is 
room  for  very  extensive  practice  in  all  districts  too 
far  away  from  the  influence  of  town  manure.  Fruit 
trees  in  a  general  way  may  be  greatly  assisted 
by  draining  where  the  land  is  wet,  and  by  manuring 
the  surface  where  it  is  poor,  but  the  most  effective 
plan  is  breaking  up  the  surface  with  steel  forks, 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  poorest  soil,  replacement 
with  manure  or  fresh  compost,  followed  by  copious 
libations  of  liquid  manure.  In  old  'gardens  and 
Grass  orchards  where  the  surface  is  too  hard  to 
admit  steady  rain  as  it  falls  and  the  subsoil  is 
dust-dry,  old  trees  rarely  set  good  crops  of  fruit, 
and  if  they  do  the  sample  is  small,  scabby,  and  defi- 
cient in  flavour.  Bunyard  says  "spare  those  trees" 
and  give  them  plenty  of  manure,  a  plan  we  have 
adopted  and  recommended  for  years ;  but  manure 
alone  only  half  meets  the  difficulty.  The  hard 
water  and  air-resisting  cake  must  be  forked  off  quite 
down  to  the  surface  roots.  A  basin  instead  of  a 
mound  will  thus  be  formed,  with  the  tree  standing 
in  its  centre,  and  into  this  the  renovating  material, 
solid  and  liquid,  may  be  placed  with  the  best  chance 
of  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  tree.  If  good  calcare- 
ous loam  cannot  be  obtained,  an  excellent  compost 
can  be  manufactured  by  cleaning  the  road-sides  of 
scrapings  and  parings,  so  abundant  in  almost  every 
parish,  and  adding  thereto  crushed  bones,  burnt 
earth,  wood-ashes,  and  a  little  manure.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  and  placed  over  the  surface,  fruit 
trees  of  every  kind  will  very  soon  fill  it  with 
feeders,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete  until  the 
deeply  seated  roots  are  thoroughly  moistened  with 
water,  or,  better  still,  good  sewerage. 

Pruniiuj  may  now  be  commenced  at  any  time 
and  pushed  forward  with  all  speed  before  we  get 
thoroughly  overtaken  by  winter.  Soft-leaved  fruits, 
like  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  which  shed  early 
come  first,  then  Plums  and  Cherries.    Many  people 


defer  pruning  Gooseberries  until  the  spring,  and 
then,  after  keeping  their  gardens  unfinished  all  the 
winter,  they  find  protection  from  small  birds  is 
absolutely  necessary.  This,  at  least,  is  my  expe- 
rience, and  having  tried  limewash  splashed  over 
the  bushes  with  varying  success,  I  now  prune  early 
and  net  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  January. 
In  pruning  Gooseberries  the  heads  should  be  well 
opened  to  let  in  light  and  air,  as  well  as  to  admit 
the  hand,  and  a  few  young  shoots  should  be  left 
where  the  removal  of  old  branches  is  thought  de- 
sirable. Currants  require  similar  treatment,  Bed 
and  White  especially.  Black  varieties  resent  spur- 
pruning,  but  fruit  best  on  young  wood  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.    They  also  give  the  finest  berries  and 


A  well-grown  plant  of  the  Maiden's  Wreath  (Franeoa  ramosa). 


list  longest  when  allowed  to  stool,  and  a  few  of  the 
oldest  branches  are  cut  close  to  the  ground  an- 
nually. When  these  useful  fruits  are  pruned,  a  good 
dressing  of  quicklime  or  lime  and  soot  should  be  cast 
over  the  bushes  as  well  as  the  ground  to  destroy 
Moss,  Lichen  and  slugs,  and  any  manure  or  top- 
dressicg  should  be  foiked  in  at  once.  It  caterpillar 
is  a  yearly  pest,  the  removal  of  about  2  inches  of 
the  surface  soil  from  beneath  the  bushes  should 
precede  the  application  of  the  lime,  when  replace- 
ment with  any  fresh  soil,  followed  by  occasional 
waterings  with  good  soapsuds,  will  be  found  a  safe 
and  highly  stimulating  preventive.  The  same  treat- 
ment applies  to  Apples  also,  but  the  work,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  should  be  performed  early  in 


November,  otherwise  the  wingless  female  moths 
wiU  mount  the  trees  and  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  buds.  These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  trees 
in  cultivated  gardens  or  tillage  land,  where  the  ap- 
plication  of  lime  and  soapsuds  containing  soda  will 
exactly  satisfy  the  earth-hunger  which  Mr.  Tonks 
assures  us  is  the  prime  cause  of  canker.  This 
treatment  I  have  given  to  my  garden  trees  for  years, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  subsoil  is 
cold  and  heavy,  the  wood  is  bright  and  fertile,  and 
perfectly  free  from  canker.  With  this  digres- 
sion for  the  introduction  of  a  seasonable  hint, 
I  will  continue  my  remarks  upon  pruning  and 
training.  When  bush  fruits  are  finished.  Raspberries 
may  be  taken  in  hand,  well  thinned,  staked  and 
tied,  weeded,  and  heavily 
top-dressed,  but  on  no 
account  must  spade  or 
fork  be  admitted 
amongst  them.  Rasp- 
berries, of  course,  send  a 
quantity  of  strong  roots 
down  to  a  great  depth  in 
well  -  prepared  borders, 
but  the  most  useful  fruit 
feeders  run  close  to  the 
surface ;  digging  or  fork- 
ing even  destroys  them, 
but  a  weed-smothering 
mulch  of  manure  or  any 
light  rich  fresh  material, 
wnilst  protecting  from 
frost,  keeps  in  winter 
rain  and  restores  the  ex- 
hausted soil  to  fertility. 
When  the  pruning  of 
wall  trees,  including  all 
varieties,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Peaches  and 
Figs,  is  commenced,  and 
now  is  the  time,  nailing 
or  tying  in  should  be 
pushed  forward  with 
vigour.  Workunderglass 
must  not  be  neglected, 
but  a  little  forethought 
on  the  part  of  foremen, 
without  allowing  this 
department  to  fall  be- 
hind, may  spare  their 
young  men  many  a 
day's  torpor  and  torture 
against  fruit  walls  in  bad 
weather.  Bands  of  mercy 
are  now  springing  up  in 
our  schools,  and  I  hope 
they  will  extend  to  big 
garden  boys  who  have 
left  school,  as  I  know 
what  it  is  to  have  the 
feet  and  hands  and  liver 
chilled  when  frost  and 
snow  prevail  at  and  after 
the  dead  of  winter.  All 
fruit  trees,  I  must  again 
repeat,  should  be  well 
washed  during  the  time 
they  are  detached,  and 
not  only  will  time  be 
saved  in  the  long  run, 
but  the  crops  of  fruit 
from  free  expanding 
wood  and  spurs  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  labour.  Cherries  and 
Plums  are  often  infested  and  half  killed  by 
black  and  green  aphis.  Pears  are  crippled  and 
stunted  by  scale,  and  Apples  make  poor  pro- 
gress when  attacked  by  woolly  aphis.  Meantime, 
home-made  soapsuds,  the  best  and  safest  of  all 
stimulating  insecticides,  is  running  away,  when  a 
day  spent  in  winter  washing  will  save  a  week's 
labour  in  the  spring-time.  Painting  with  sticky 
smothering  compounds  is  better  than  neglect,  but 
it  does  not  come  up  to  good  washing,  especially 
when  with  garden  engine  or  syringe  every  old  joint 
and  nail  hole  in  the  wall  is  well  washed  out  with 
soap  and  soda.  One  winter  or  summer  douche,  it 
must  be  understood,  does  not  cover  my  meaning, 
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for  soapsuds  are  forthooming  all  the  year  round, 
and  not  a  week  passes  in  which  some  tree  or  trees 
may  not  be  the  better  for  a  dressing. 

Stbawbekries. 

Where  old  beds  were  well  top-dressed  with  rongh, 
but  rich  heavy  compost,  as  suggested,  early  in 
October,  and  this  material  has  become  thoroughly 
pulverised,  now,  on  a  dry  day,  is  a  good  time  to 
add  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  old  soot  and  break  the 
two  down  together.  Slugs  about  this  time  fix  them- 
selves in  and  about  the  stools  and  under  the  shelter 
of  the  leaves,  which,  by  the  way,  should  not  be 
inj  ured,  neither  need  they,  as  the  soot  will  destroy 
or  cause  the  sings  to  move  on,  whilst  a  dressing  of 
this  kind  will  wash  in  and  feed  the  roots  through 
the  winter.  It  the  surface  of  autumn-planted  beds 
has  become  flat  and  hard  and  small  weeds  prevail, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  dry,  but  not  a  frosty 
day  for  giving  it  a  good  covering  with  some  rich 
manurial  material,  not  only  as  a  source  of  food,  but 
also  for  giving  the  young  roots  and  crowns  shelter. 
Old  Mushroom  beds,  containing  a  good  percentage 
of  rough  turf,  cast  loosely  over  the  surface  or  placed 
in  ridges  between  the  rows,  cannot  be  better  em- 
ployed, especially  in  low,  damp  gardens,  where 
tender  varieties  like  The  Queen  and  Doctor  Hogg 
sometimes  suffer. 

Fios. 

Trees  on  open  walls,  also  as  standards,  in  the 
southern  and  maritime  counties  are  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves  through  the  winter 
months,  and  not  unfrequently  suffer  when  protection 
is  placed  about  them.  In  many  sheltered  nooks  far 
north  of  London  they  are  equally  safe.  Bat,  for  all 
this,  no  one  can  say  the  Fig  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
Britain.  The  pitcher  may  go  for  years  to  the  well, 
but  it  comes  home  cracked  at  last ;  and  the  Fig 
tree  may  run  the  gauntlet  of  non-protection  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  get  killed  to  the  ground 
by  a  moderate  frost  after  a  cold,  sunless  summer. 
Whether  or  not  protection  will  save  an  imperfectly 
ripened  tree,  no  one,  I  believe,  can  determine ;  but, 
judging  from  the  number  of  thatched  and  matted 
trees  one  meets  with  in  the  central  part  of  England, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  strong  minority,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  growers  believe  in  it.  Having 
some  houses  devoted  to  Figs,  I  do  not  greatly  depend 
upon  trees  on  walls ;  but,  for  all  this,  I  think  the 
owner  of  a  tree  in  a  low,  damp  garden  may  do  a 
great  deal  and  yet  not  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  coddling.  In  the  first  place,  he  may  pro- 
tect the  roots  by  a  good  covering  of  long  stable 
litter,  and  he  may  shield  the  branches  from  rain 
and  snow  by  the  erection  of  a  broad  coping,  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  in  width,  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Also,  he  may  lightly  feather  the  branches  with 
sprigs  of  Spruce  or  Bracken ;  or,  constantly  on  the 
watch,  he  may  put  off  this  last  operation  until  the 
enemy  is  at  the  gate.  The  non-protector  wlio  has 
never  suffered  may  hail  a  sharp  frost  with  delight, 
as  he  knows  he  has  nothing  to  fear ;  but  his  less 
fortunate  neighbour  who  has  been  bitten  may  see 
with  different  eyes,  and  he  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  act  accordingly.  Packing  and  thatching 
and  matting  make  a  tree  tender  and  unfit  to  face 
the  spring ;  but  a  frost-proof  mulch  over  the  roots 
and  a  water-proof  shelter  over  the  shoots,  with  a  few 
fronds  of  Bracken  stuck  In,  not  to  prevent  a  circu- 
lation of  air,  but  to  shade  from  the  sun,  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  this  plan  I  strongly  recommend  to  Fig 
growers  who  do  not  wish  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  courting  danger.  W.  C. 


has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  but  it  Joas  not 
appear  to  be  largely  distributed,  as  it  is  not  often  aeea. 
It  has  been  grown  in  a  garden  with  whicli  I  am 
acquainted  for  several  years  past,  and  altliougli  a 
good  selection  of  other  sort?  is  also  grown,  no  one 
is  so  highly  valued  as  the  Golden  Spire.  The  tree, 
which  is  growing  in  the  form  of  a  low  bush,  bears 
regularly,  and  as  many  as  fifty  fine  large  fruits 
were  gathered  this  season  from  a  plant  not  more  than 
4  feet  high.  The  fruit  is,  perhaps,  more  characterised 
for  its  distinct  form  than  for  its  handsome  appear- 
ance.— J.  C.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

MA.IDEN'S    WREATH. 

(fEANCOA   RAMOS  a.) 

We  present  the  beautiful  Maiden's  Wreath  in 
two  phases,  as  a  reference  to  the  accompanying 


Cornish  Gilliflower  Apple.— This  richly  aromatic 
and  haadsomo  Apple  has  been  gr.idually  dving  out  fir  years 
pist  in  Coruwall,  the  specimeus  now  and  then  met  with 
being  very  small.  The  decadence  is,  I  fancy,  more  due  to 
the  negligence  to  which  orchards  are  submitted  than  to  any 
other  cause. — W.  Roberts. 

Apple  Grand  Sultan  is  a  comparatively  new 
variety,  that  never  fails  to  bear  when  the  trees  are 
root-pruned.  The  fruit  is  highly  coloured  and  of  large 
size.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  would  regret  planting  tliis 
variety. — J.  C.  C. 

Apple  Golden  Spire. — Although  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  sortsof  Apples,  none  is  more  suitable  or  reli- 
able for  growing  in  hush  form  than  this.    I  believe  it 


protection  of  soma  kind.  As  in  the  cise  of 
many  ChiliaTi  plants,  Franoois  are  irapitient  of 
wet,  needing,  it  they  are  grown  in  the  open,  a 
dry,  sh'iltered  position  and  a  light  loamy  soil. 
Wo  can  oscisioaally  see  them  in  old  cottage 
windows,  where  they  often  flourish  amazingly. 
The  best  way  is  to  raise  the  plants  from  seed, 
which  can  be  sown  at  any  time  between  the 
month  of  February  and  midsummer,  but  it  is 
belter  to  commence  as  early  as  possible,  so  that 
the  plants  will  have  a  long  season  of  growth  be- 
fore the  winter.  Sow  the  seed  in  a  well  drained 
pan,  and  use  a  peaty  soil  mixed  with  sufficient 
sand  to  make  it  fairly  light,  and  before  sowing 
give  it  a  cireful  watering  and  place  a  sheet  of 
glass  over  the  pan,  so  as  to  promote  quick  ger- 
mination. When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove 
the  glass  at  once,  and  give  water  if  necessary, 


The  Maiden's  Wreath  (Pranooa  ramosa)  with  Fern  in  a  vase. 


illustrations  will  stow.  In  the  one  the  habit  of 
the  plant  is  shown,  and  in  the  other  the  value 
of  the  pure  white  sprays  of  bloom  for  decora- 
tions. A  few  stems  grouped  loosely  in  a  vase 
together  with  a  little  Fern  or  some  feathery 
material  as  Asparagus  tenuissimus  will  produce 
such  a  delightful  picture  as  here  portrayed. 
All  the  Francoas  are  worth  growing,  as  they 
are  of  tlioroughly  characteristic  appearance, 
having  great  distinctness  of  leafage  and  flower. 
Such  a  specimen  as  that  figured  is  not  difficult 
to  produce,  but  in  very  few  gardens  is  much 
trouble  taken  with  a  flower  that  is  exceptionally 
beautiful  when  given  proper  treatment.  The 
Francoas  number  about  three  kinds,  and  were 
named  in  honour  of  a  Valentian  botanist  of  the 
name  of  Franco,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  are  allied  to  the  Saxifrages,  and 
are  natives  of  Chili,  requiring  in  severe  weather 


placing  the  pan  in  a  light  position  so  as  to  keep 
the  seedlings  strong  and  healthy.  After  a  time 
the  seedlings  may  be  pricked  off'  into  other 
pans  filled  with  the  same  soil  as  recommended 
above,  and  be  taken  to  the  greenhouse  or  a 
cold  frame.  It  is  essential  to  give  air  freely 
to  prevent  the  plants  becoming  drawn.  When 
of  sufficient  strength  transfer  them  to  5  inch 
pots,  stOl  keeping  them  in  the  greenhouse  or 
frame.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  some  of  the 
plants  will  commence  to  bloom  if  the  seed  was 
sown  early,  but  if  first-class  specimens  are 
wanted,  it  is  better  to  pinch  out  the  first  spikes, 
so  as  to  obtain  an  abundant  display  the  second 
year,  when  the  plants  will  be  much  stronger. 
When  the  plants  require  repotting,  give  them  pots 
1  inch  or  2  inches  larger,  and  in  the  second  year 
when  the  flower  spikes  are  commencing  to  appear 
a  few  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  will 
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be  helpful.  The  seed  may  also  be  sown  when  it 
is  ripe,  which  it  will  be  at  this  season,  and  the 
young  plant!  potted  ofl'  in  spring.  We  have 
given  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  the 
culture,  beciuse  it  is  not  everyone  who  has 
grown  the  Francoa,  and  many  consider  it  diffi- 
cult to  briog  to  perfection.  There  are  many 
poor  specimens  in  gardens,  which  often  have 
the  bottom  leaves  absent,  but  this  is  due  in  a 
great  many  instances  to  an  over  supply  of  water. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  Francoa  detests  it 
is  a  soil  that  is  kept  too  moist.  Francoa 
ramosa  is  tKe  best  of  the  three,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  engraving,  has  spikes 
of  great  length,  and  the  flowers  are  pure  white. 
The  leaves  are  something  like  those  of  a  Turnip, 
and  of  a  paler  shade  of  green.  F.  appendiculata 
ha?  the  petals  of  a  soft  reddish  colour,  enriched 
near  the  base  by  a  deep  blotch  This  is  well 
worth  growing,  but  the  blooms  are  not  so  pure 
as  those  of  F.  ramosa.  F.  appendiculata  is  some- 
times confused  with  F.  sonchifolia,  but  this  i^ 
different,  its  flowers  being  of  a  purple  shade. 

Although  to  obtain  the  finest  specimens  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots,  the  Fran- 
coas  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  splendid  condition 
on  the  rockery.  A  well  flowered  plant  of  F. 
ramosa,  with  its  distinct  leafage  and  bold  charac- 
ter, is  remarkably  beautiful,  and  we  hope  that  the 
publishing  of  these  two  engravings  wUl  encou- 
rage the  cultivation  of  this  genus,  a.s  it  has  been 
undeservedly  held  in  the  background. 


Is  Schubertia  a  misnomer  P — A  few  weeks 
Bince  you  gave  in  The  Gabden  a  woodcut  of  a 
stove  climber,  named  Schabertia  grandiSora,  a 
plant  which  produces  large  trusses  of  white  flowers 
resembling  those  of  the  Stephanotis,  but  much 
larger,  and  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order 
Asclepideaj,  I  know  the  plant,  and  saw  it  exhibited 
tbis  year  in  a  collection  of  stove  plants  at  the  Aber- 
dare  flower  show, in  splendid  condition,  by  Mr.  Jones, 
nurseryman, Maindee. Newport, Mon.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  it,  not  even  a  well-known  London  nursery- 
man's son,  who  saw  it  some  time  previous  to  the 
show  In  question.  The  owntr,  Mr.  Jones,  could  not 
tell  its  name  nor  anything  about  its  history,  nor 
how  he  came  by  it.  I  was  pleased  when  I  saw 
the  plant  figured  in  The  Gabden,  but  surprised 
to  find  it  had  the  same  generic  name  (Schubertia) 
as  a  tall-growing  coniferous  tree,  named  in  honour 
of  M.  Schubert,  a  Polish  botanist.  Loudon  informs 
us  that — 

Schubertia  disticha  (decidaous  Cypress)  grows  in  ex- 
tensive Bwamps  and  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  from 
Indian  River,  Delaware,  to  Florida  and  on  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  New  Conti- 
nent, and  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  which 
that  country  produces.  It  grows  to  a  contideiable 
height  in  this  country,  though  the  extremities  of  the 
young  shoots  are  almost  every  autumn  destroyed  by 
frost.  The  finest  fpeoimens  are  at  Syon  House  and 
Blenheim. 
—A.  Pettigeew,  Cardiff. 

*,*  According  to  '•  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of 
Girdening,"  there  are  two  genera  of  plants  that 
bear  the  nam 3  of  Schabertia,  viz,  Schubertia  (of 
Martins),  a  synonym  of  Physianthns,  and  Schubertia 
(of  Mirbel),  a  synonym  of  Taxodium.  This  latter 
is  the  one  referred  to  by  you. — Ed. 

Begonia  John  Heal  shows  its  value  at  this 
season  by  making  a  great  show  of  colour  in  a  warm 
house  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Chelsea. 
This  race  of  flowers  will  be  found  of  immense  value 
to  those  who  require  something  more  than  Chrysan- 
themums and  the  ordinary  run  of  things  in  the 
au'umn.  The  plant  is  of  a  vigorous  growth,  the 
leaves  abundant,  pale  green,  and  forming  a  neat, 
compact,  and  handsome  specimsn.  The  flowers  are 
bnliimi  crimson,  and  borne  at  the  end  of  slender 
stalks,  so  that  there  is  no  stillness  or  formality. 
Many  treat  it  too  much  like  the  tuberous-rooted 
section,  and  start  it  too  early,  but  July  is  quite  soon 
enough  for  it  to  commence  growing.  It  is  in  full 
beauty  when  the  tuberous  Begonias  are  at  rest,  and 


r-iee  versa.  After  flowering  keep  the  plants  dry,  and 
propagation  can  be  easily  done  by  striking  cuttings, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  young  tide  shoots. 
This  Begonia  requires  a  temperature  of  between  55* 
and  60°.  Adonis  is  a  coarser  variety,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  other,  which  is  as  refined  in  cha- 
racter as  B.  Weltoniensis  and  blooms  later,  the  flower 
also  being  larger.  It  is  well  suited  for  the  con- 
servatory. 


WINTER-FLOWERING   PLANTS. 

DtJsiNG  the  last  few  years  the  Chrysanthemum 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  popular  of  all 
winter-flowering  plants,  and  perhaps  deservedly 
so,  for  in  no  other  class  is  there  such  a  variety 
of  colours  and  such  elegance  of  form  to  be 
found.  Tho  fact  of  its  being  of  comparatively 
easy  culture,  requiring  but  little  artificial  heat, 
and  the  flowers  lasting  a  considerable  time  after 
they  are  open,  are  recommendations  which 
should  always  hold  it  in  popular  esteem.  So 
much  has  been  written  on  the  culture  of  this 
popular  favourite,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  anything  on  that  point,  but  I  will 
refer  to  a  few  other  useful  plants  which  fully 
merit  as  much  attention  as  the  above. 

Tree  Carnations. — To  flower  these  success- 
fully during  the  winter,  the  plants  must  have 
been  grown  on  with  due  regard  to  their  pro- 
ducing their  first  flowering  shoots  at  the  proper 
time.  Some  sorts  will  require  different  treat- 
ment to  others.  Provided  the  plants  have,been 
propagated  in  February  or  March,  such  sorts 
as  Miss  Jolifie,  A.  Alegati^re,  Lucifer,  Mile. 
Carle,  Andalusia,  and  other  sorts  of  similar 
habit,  if  stopped  about  the  second  week  in  June, 
will  show  their  first  flowers  in  September. 
Another  batch  should  be  stopped  a  little  later 
in  the  season,  and  these  will  succeed  the  first. 
For  spring  flowering  a  batch  of  plants  should  be 
propagated  in  June,  and  unless  these  show  signs 
of  throwing  up  bloom  stems  they  will  require  no 
stopping.  Any  that  show  bloom  in  the  autumn 
should  have  the  flower-stems  taken  out.  It  is 
best  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  open  as  late  as 
possible  in  the  autumn,  and  after  they  are  taken 
indoors  the  main  points  are  to  give  them  an 
airy  position, the  full  benefit  of  all  the  light  and 
sunshine  that  can  be  obtained,  and  only  sufficient 
artificial  heat  to  keep  out  frost  or  dry  the 
atmosphere  in  dull,  damp  weather. 

BoDVARDiAS. — These  must  be  grown  on  under 
similar  treatment  to  that  given  to  Carnations, 
so  that  they  are  full  of  vigour  and  well  set  with 
bloom  by  the  end  of  September.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Bouvardias  require  ripening  to 
induce  them  to  flower.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
always  found  that  the  more  vigorous  the  growth 
the  better  the  plants  flower,  and  also  produce 
larger  trusses.  The  main  points  in  the  culture 
of  Bouvardias  are  to  grow  them  in  a  position 
where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
although  they  require  little  or  no  fire  heat 
during  the  autumn,  a  good  temperature  should 
now  be  maintained,  while  at  the  same  time  air 
should  be  given  freely  during  the  day-tune.  If 
plants  that  are  now  just  commencing  to  flower 
are  treated  liberally  they  will  continue  to  flower 
for  a  considerable  time  through  the  winter. 

Cyclamens. — A  great  point  in  the  treatment 
of  Cyclamens  is  to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  room 
and  keep  them  perfectly  free  from  insect  pests. 
Plants  which  would  otherwise  flower  freely  often 
faU  through  being  crowded  up.  Where  this  is 
the  case  the  bloom-buds  remain  dormant,  and 
eventually  die  ofl'.  Another  important  point  is 
to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  too  dry,  and  in 
watering,  the  water  must  not  be  poured  into  the 
centre  of  the  plants. 

Primdlas. — Both    the    single    and    double- 


flowered  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  are 
invaluable  for  winter-flowering.  The  single 
varietiej  are  the  most  desirable  as  pot  plants, 
and  the  greatly  improved  varieties  which  may 
now  be  obtained  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other 
class  of  plants  either  for  brilliancy  or  variety 
in  the  shades  of  colour.  They  are,  moreover, 
of  easy  culture ;  once  get  the  seedlings  well  es- 
tablished, and  they  will  give  little  trouble  after- 
wards. I  like  to  grow  them  on  a  moist,  cool 
bottom,  and  in  a  house  where  plenty  of  top 
ventOation  can  be  given.  Although  the  foliage 
and  flowers  must  be  kept  free  from  wet,  they 
do  not  succeed  so  well  in  a  dry,  draughty  posi- 
tion. The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  double 
varieties;  these  are  generally  supposed  to  re- 
quire a  very  dry  position  to  avoid  damping,  but 
I  find  that,  provided  the  plants  are  kept  properly 
cleaned,  they  do  much  better  on  a  cool  bottom. 
The  old  double  white  is  still  the  most  service- 
able. For  producing  a  continuous  supply  of 
bloom  throughout  the  winter  it  has  no  equal ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  for 
cut  blooms,  as  it  can  be  used  for  almost  any 
purpose. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — To  flower  these  well 
through  the  winter  they  require  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  is  generally  supposed.  The  finest 
flowered  plants  that  I  have  ever  seen  were 
grown  in  a  lean-to  house  with  a  south  aspect. 
They  were  arranged  on  a  stage  at  the  same 
angle  as  the  roof.  Here  they  were  flowering  at 
Christmas  as  well  as  might  be  expected  at  mid- 
summer. I  should  add  that  the  temperature 
maintained  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  summer 
heat. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  winter- flowering  plants 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  most 
essential  that  as  much  sunlight  as  possible  be 
obtained ;  therefore  the  glass  must  be  kept  as 
clean  as  possible.  Next  to  light  is  regulation 
of  temperature.  During  the  night  and  also  dark, 
foggy  days  I  like  to  keep  a  rather  low  tempe- 
rature, for  I  find  that  in  most  cases  to  attempt 
to  force  plants  into  flower  without  daylight 
results  in  failure.  With  clear,  bright  weather 
a  much  higher  temperature  may  be  maintained. 
Another  point  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
is  ventilation ;  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  mis- 
take to  keep  houses  shut  up  close  for  the  sake 
of  economising  fuel,  for  a  free  circulation  of  air 
is  as  necessary  as  warmth.  I  like  to  open  the 
houses  early  in  the  morning,  that  is,  before  the 
temperature  has  risen  much,  and  to  close  them 
before  the  sun  is  quite  off.  Watering  should 
be  attended  to  early  in  the  day,  and  although  it 
is  a  mistake  to  be  too  liberal  with  water  during 
the  winter,  I  believe  an  error  is  often  made  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Plants  standing  on 
stages  with  pipes  underneath  oftsn  suffer  through 
the  soil  becoming  too  dry  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  whUe  the  surface  appears  moist.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  roots  die  off",  and  the  mischief 
is  not  discovered  until  after  the  plants  have  been 
watered,  the  roots  then  being  unable  to  take  up 
themoisture.  The  natural conclitsiuu  is  thatover- 
watering  has  done  the  nrischief,  while  the  very 
opposite  is  the  case.  A. 


Witsenia  corymbosa.— At  this  season  of  the 
year  there  is  generally  little  but  Chrysanthemums 
to  be  met  with  in  greenhouses,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  limit  the  display  to  that  useful 
class  of  plants,  for  among  other  subjects  now  in 
bloom  may  be  mentioned  this  Witsenia,  whose 
beautiful  bright  blue  flowers  remain  in  perfection 
for  a  considerable  time,  that  is,  if  the  atmosphere 
of  the  structure  is  fairly  dry.  If,  however,  too 
moist,  the  blossoms  quickly  decay.  It  is  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  plants  that  are  now  so  much 
neglected,  though  years  ago  it  used  to  be  largely 
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grown,  together  with  Heaths,  Epacris,  Pimeleas, 
Leschenaultias,  and  similar  subjects,  which  at  that 
time  occupied  a  place  in  popular  favour.  It  is  a 
peat-loving  plant  that  needs  rather  more  water 
than  many  hard-wooded  subjects,  and  on  this 
account  thorough  drainage  must  be  especially  en- 
sured.— H.  P. 

Croton  Warreni. — This  variety  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  Crotons.  It  is  a  free-growing 
variety  with  very  long,  boldly  arching  leaves  arranged 
in  a  special  manner.  The  colour  is  deep  green, 
mottled  and  blotched  with  orange-yellow  and  crim- 
son, which  latter  tint  becomes  greatly  intensified 
with  age.  It  is  a  grand  object  for  a  large  specimen, 
and  is  also  equally  beautiful  when  kept  to  a  tingle 
stem  and  about  2  feet  high.  If  given  plenty  of 
roDm  when  growing,  the  leaves  are  retained  to  the 
bottom,  and  on  plants  not  more  than  2  feet  in 
height  I  have  had  leaves  as  much  in  length. 
Another  beautiful  kind  often  pushed  out  by  reason 
of  the  rage  for  novelties  is  angustifolius,  whose 
narrow  drooping  leaves  when  well  coloured  give  to 
a  specimen  the  appearance  of  a  fountain  of  gold. — 
H.  P. 

Erica  hyemalis  alba— To  those  who  do  not 
already  possess  this  white  variety  of  the  winter 
Heath  (Erica  hyemalis)  it  can  be  recommended,  for 
it  is,  except  in  the  colour  of  its  blossoms,  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  type,  which  is  so  valuable  from 
the  fact  of  its  flowering  during  the  dull  days  of 
winter.  As  pure  white  flowers  are  always  in  de- 
mand, this  Heath  will  no  doubt  after  a  time  be  more 
grown  than  it  is  at  present,  for  as  yet  it  is  quite  a 
scarce  plant,  though  exhibited  in  fine  condition  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  long  ago  as  the 
early  part  of  1883  by  Mr.  Kinghorn,  of  Richmond, 
who  has  sine  3  then  put  it  into  commerce.  Being 
one  of  that  section  known  as  soft-wooded  Heaths 
(which  can  be  propagated  much  more  readily  than 
the  hard- wooded  class),  this  can  be  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  put  in  during  the 
summer  months.  The  weaker  shoots  should  be 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  as  the  stout  succulent  ones 
are  so  liable  to  decay,  and  those  taken  from  plants 
that  have  been  kept  rather  closer  for  two  or  three 
weeks  previously  strike  root  more  readily  than  those 
that  have  not  been  so  treated,  Another  couple  of 
Heaths  very  useful  at  this  season  are  E  rioa  gracilis 
and  caffra,  both  of  which  are  largely  grown  by  the 
few  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of  such 
things.  They  are  among  the  least  fastidious  of 
their  class,  though  of  course  they  need  careful 
treatment  during  their  various  stages.  One  very 
particular  item  in  Heath  culture  is  to  attend  to  their 
wants  in  the  matter  of  watering,  for  while  an  excess 
of  moisture  will  often  prove  fatal,  it  is  just  as  bad 
to  aUow  them  to  become  too  dry.  The  length  of 
time  that  most  of  the  Heaths  remain  in  flower  is 
also  a  great  point  in  their  favour. — H.  P. 

Rogiera  gratlssima— With  but  a  few  little 
bushes  of  this  plant  in  pots  6  inches  in  diameter 
we  have  had  a  display  of  bloom  for  the  last  month, 
and  where  a  cluster  of  blossoms  has  been  cut  off 
the  secondary  branches  immediately  below  are 
already  showing  flower-buds.  The  Rogiera  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  succeeds  best  in  a  good  light 
airy  structure,  as  where  the  atmosphere  is  close 
the  plant  soon  becomes  infested  with  insect  pests, 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  thrive.  Under  conditions 
such  as  Camellias,  Heaths,  and  similar  subjects 
require,  the  Rogiera  will  both  grow  and  flower 
freely,  as  it  also  will  if  kept  rather  warmer  than 
usual,  provided  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
Good  open  soil  must  be  used  and  thorough  drainage 
ensured,  as  if  this  is  not  done  the  plant  will  soon 
fall  into  an  unhealthy  state,  from  which  it  is 
diiEcult  to  restore  it.  A  good  compost  for  the 
Rogiera  is  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and  turfy 
loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand,  and 
some  nodules  of  charcoal  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Should  the  loam  be  at  all  of  a  heavy  nature, 
additional  peat  must  be  used ;  indeed  some  cul- 
tivators dispense  with  the  loam,  but  I  prefer  a 
certain  portion  in  the  potting  compost.  The 
advantage  of  a  good  light  position  is  to  be  seen, 
among  other  thing',  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  are,  wlere  much  shadrd,  pale  and  WL.shy  in 


appearance  compared  with  those  opened  under 
more  favourable  conditions.  Propagation  by  cut- 
tings, with  which  many  people  fail,  is  not  at  all 
difficult  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  warmer  structure 
a  month  or  so  beforehand,  so  that  the  shoots  are 
softer  and  weaker  than  is  usually  the  case.  The 
cuttings  must  be  put  into  well  drained  pots  of 
peat  and  sand  and  kept  close  until  rooted.— H.  P. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Haedy  sbeubs  for  poecing— It  is  better  to 
pot  the  different  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  that  are 
required  for  forcing  in  good  time,  as  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  deferring  the  work  until  drenching  rains 
or  sharp  frosts  occur.  Where  there  is  a  piece  of 
ground  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  that 
are  wanted  for  use  In  this  manner,  there  is  no  difii- 
culty  in  having  the  various  things  in  right  condition. 
The  object  is  to  produce  as  much  bloom  as  possible 
from  plants  that  are  limited  in  size.  With  a  view 
to  attain  this  the  plants  should  have  been  prepared 
by  transplanting  about  every  other  year,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  cause  them  to  make  comparatively 
little  growth  for  the  amount  of  bloom  they  give. 
Strong,  free-growing  subjects,  such  as  Lilacs  in 
particular,  require  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  other- 
wise, until  they  get  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
managed,  they  make  much  rank  growth  that  will 
not  flower.  Amongst  the  shrubs  that  are  compara- 
tively little  known  for  forcing  may  be  named 

Choista  teenata  and  Andromeda  ja- 
PONICA. — The  former  bears  large,  white,  distinct- 
looking  flowers  in  loose  bunches  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shoots.  It  is  a  free  bloomer, 
small  plants  flowering  profusely.  The  Andromeda 
is  an  equally  free  bloomer,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  all  hardy  subjects  when  forced. 
Both  these  plants  are  better  adapted  for  using 
in  this  way  than  for  grovring  out  of  doors,  on 
account  of  the  liability  of  the  flowers  to  get  injured 
by  spring  frosts.  With  nothing  more  than  simple 
protection  in  a  cold  frame  they  will  do  well.  The 
flowers  of  the  Andromeda  are  more  pure  in  colour 
under  glass  either  when  forced  or  allowed  to 
come  on  slowly  without  heat  in  the  way  de- 
scribed. 

Azaleas. — The  great  variety  that  there  now  is 
in  the  colours  of  the  Ghent  variety  of  Azaleas  is 
such  as  to  make  them  almost  as  attractive  as  the 
greenhouse  kinds,  whilst  the  mollis  varieties  are 
found  to  be  better  adapted  for  pot  culture  than  for 
blooming  out  of  doors.  In  forcing  both  these  sec- 
tions of  Azaleas  the  principal  thing  to  mind  is  not  to 
push  them  on  rapidly,  as  the  flowers  will  not  last 
nearly  so  long  as  they  should.  For  cutting  the 
flowers  of  the  mollis  varieties  have  few  equals. 
The  salmon  tint  which  many  of  them  have  meets 
the  prevailing  fashion. 

Rhododendbons. — In  selecting  the  varieties  of 
Rhododendrons,  especially  such  as  are  required 
for  forcing,  kinds  that  naturally  bloom  early  should 
be  chosen.  The  caucasicum  hybrids  are  the  bett 
for  the  purpose,  for  they  will  open  their  flowers  with 
little  forcing ;  whereas  some  of  the  finest  coloured 
varieties  will  stubbornly  refuse  to  move  early  in  the 
year,  even  when  subjected  to  more  heat  than  it  is 
well  to  use.  Rhododendrons  in  most  places,  owing 
to  the  wet  sunless  summer,  have  set  fewer  buds  this 
season  than  usual.  Plants  that  have  been  forced 
before,  and  have  made  two  seasons'  growth  since, 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  set  their  buds  better 
than  those  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
treatment. 

Roses. — Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  Roses  that 
are  to  be  potted  with  a  view  to  their  coming  on 
slowly  and  flowering  in  spring  should  be  taken  up 
and  put  in  the  pots,  using  good  holding  loam  with 
a  liberal  amount  of  rotten  manure  mixed  with  it. 
In  taking  up  Roses  and  other  plants  that  are  to  be 
forced,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  as  many  of  the 
roots  as  possible  without  their  being  broken,  as 
the  more  they  suffer  in  this  way  the  more  will  the 
flowering  be  interfered  with.  This  applies  to  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen  subjects. 

Dbittzia'gracilis. — It  is  much  the  best  way 
when  once  this  plant  has  been  used  for  forcing  to 


grow  It  on  in  pots.  But  when  plants  that  have  been 
grovm  out  of  doors  have  to  be  depended  on,  such  as 
have  been  planted  in  good  soil  and  have  made  free 
growth  should  be  selected. 

Deutzia  candidissima  fl.-pl.— This  is  a  fine 
forcing  shrub  that  not  only  produces  its  blos- 
soms freely,  but,  like  other  double  flowers,  it 
lasts  longer  in  bloom  than  the  single  variety.  When 
potted  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  house  or  pit, 
where  they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  and 
secure  from  heavy  rains  that  saturate  the  soil  when 
the  plants  are  left  in  the  open  air. 

Lilt  of  the  Valley.- A  sufficient  stock  of 
this  fragrant  flower  should  be  got  in.  Strong  crowns 
that  have  been  selected  from  plants  that  have  been 
grown  especially  for  forcing  are  the  best  and  most 
reliable.  Though  they  cost  more  than  the  ordinary 
clumps  that  are  sold  for  forcing,  they  produce  finer 
spikes  of  bloom,  and  as  all  the  crowns  may  be 
depended  on  to  flower  they  take  up  less  room  than 
if  clumps,  some  of  the  crowns  of  which  will  not 
bloom,  are  used.  Room  in  a  propagating  frame  or 
elsewhere  where  a  high  temperature  can  be  kept  up 
is  usually  limited,  on  which  account  it  is  better  to 
force  this  plant  in  boxes  than  in  pots,  as  the  crowns 
can  be  potted  when  the  flowers  are  beginning  to 
open.  This  can  be  done  without  its  interfering 
with  the  blooming  in  any  way. 

Stove.  —  Poinsettias.  —  Where  these  plants 
were  struck  early  and  have  been  grown  on  with  stove 
heat  they  will  be  now  in  full  flower.  A  somewhat 
lower  temperature  with  a  drier  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  kept 
whilst  coming  into  bloom  will  make  them  last 
longer.  Bu';  whilst  in  cooler  quarters  than  the 
plants  like  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  currents  of 
cold  air,  and  the  soil  should  have  less  water. 
Where  a  portion  of  the  stock  is  required  to  come  in 
later,  those  that  were  propagated  Uter  in  summt r, 
and  consequently  are  not  so  forward,  should  be 
used,  as  after  their  bracts  have  attained  a  fair  size 
they  do  not  well  b^ar  the  lower  temperature  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  with  a  view  to  their  bloom- 
ing later.  In  retarding  the  plants  they  must  not 
be  kept  too  cold,  or  the  bracts  will  perish  before 
they  attain  any  size.  A  temperature  of  60",  or  2° 
or  3°  lower,  is  as  low  as  it  is  safe  to  subject 
them  to,  and  no  more  water  must  be  given  than 
is  requisite  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging.  Poin- 
settias which  are  kept  back  in  this  way  will  not 
produce  bracts  much  more  than  half  the  size  that 
they  do  when  pushed  on  in  a  brisk  heat,  but  they 
last  much  longer,  and  when  they  are  required  for 
cutting  they  come  in  better  than  when  they  are 
large. 

Euphorbia  jacquini^plora.  —  Where  the 
plants  are  strong  and  well  grown  and  have  been 
kept  through  the  autumn  in  a  brisk  heat,  they  will 
be  showing  flower.  Du  ring  the  time  they  are  coming 
on  the  plants  should  be  kept  with  their  heads  as 
near  the  roof  of  the  house  as  possible  without  their 
touching  the  glass.  In  most  cases  the  flowers  of 
this  Euphorbia  are  principally  required  for  cutting, 
and  when,  as  is  necessary  to  have  them  early' 
they  are  s  ubj  ected  to  a  high  temperature,  they  do  not 
stand  well  unless  kept  close  to  the  glass  during  the 
time  they  are  coming  on ;  in  addition  to  which 
when  so  treated  the  colour  is  much  more  vivid.  To 
secure  a  succession,  a  portion  of  the  stock  should 
now  be  kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  When 
the  plants  are  thus  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  they 
will  bear,  they  should  be  stood  together  in  the  body 
of  the  house  or  pit  they  occupy  away  from  where 
air  is  admitted,  and  less  exposed  to  the  fluctuations 
of  temperature  that  occur  near  the  glass.  No  more 
water  must  be  given  than  necessary  to  keep  the  soil 
from  getting  drier  than  the  leaves  will  bear. 
Managed  in  this  way  the  flowers  come  on  slowly, 
so  that  they  can  be  had  up  to  the  end  of  March. 

EuPHOBBiA  splendens.— The  flowers  of  this 
species,  produced  as  they  are  in  pairs,  are  indivi- 
dually less  conspicuous  than  those  of  some  plants, 
and,  like  many  others  of  a  refined  character,  are  apt 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  fashion  for  more  showy 
things.  Yet  for  small  arrangements,  such  as  button- 
holes and  sprays,  there  are  few  high-colcured  flowers 
so  well  adapted.    Another  matter  in  its  favour  is 
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that  when  well  managed  the  plant  is  continuously 
in  bloom.  To  have  flowers  through  the  winter  the 
plants  must  be  kept  in  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture with  plenty  of  light.  In  the  absence  of  this 
the  blooms  do  not  attain  the  distinct  shade  of 
colour  for  which  they  are  so  remarkable.  Large 
specimens  are  the  best  for  giving  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  bloom.  Keep  small  plants  during  the  winter 
in  a  warm  stove,  where  they  will  go  on  growing. 
There  is  no  danger  of  this  Euphorbia  making  weak 
growth  by  being  kept  growing  through  the  season 
when  most  things  are  at  rest. 

Stephanotis. — The  flowers  of  this  favourite 
plant  are  so  much  in  demand  for  bouquets,  that  it  is 
well  to  have  them  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 
With  two  or  three  good  sized  specimens,  by  varying 
the  time  of  their  resting,  a  succession  of  bloom  may 
be  had  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
Plants  that  flowered  early  in  spring  and  that  after- 
wards were  pushed  on  in  heat  so  as  to  get  their 
growth  completed  early  in  summer,  and  have  since 
been  kept  cool  and  partially  dry  at  the  roots,  will 
soon  be  in  a  condition  for  starting.  Previous  to 
this  the  soil  should  be  well  soaked  with  water  so  as 
to  get  it  moistened  through.  A  temperature  of  65° 
in  the  night  with  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  day- 
time will  make  the  growth  at  once  begin  to  move. 
Large  specimens  grown  in  pots  can  be  best  dealt 
with  for  early  blooming,  as  they  canbe  moved  about 
at  will  into  any  house  that  wiU  afEord  the  requisite 
amount  of  heat.  The  shoots  must  not  be  trained  in 
ordinary  formal  specimen  style,  but  should  be  sup- 
ported by  wires  or  strings  under  the  glass.  A  space 
over  a  path  where  they  will  not  exclude  the  light 
from  other  things  is  a  suitable  position  for  Stepha- 
notis to  occupy.  Plants  that  are  required  to  bloom 
later  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50°  or  55°, 
giving  them  no  more  water  than  will  suffice  to 
preserve  the  leaves  fresh  and  plump.  To  induce 
Stephanotis  to  flower  freely  the  plants  should  not 
have  so  much  heat  during  the  growing  season  as 
some  stove  subjects  like,  neither  should  they  be 
shaded  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  getting  scorched.  The  atmosphere  should 
likewise  be  kept  drier  by  the  admission  of  more  air 
than  is  required  by  such  things  as  Ixoras,  Dipla- 
denias,  and  AUamandas.  Subjected  to  conditions 
the  reverse  of  these  named,  the  plants' usually  make 
too  much  growth  before  they  show  flower,  and  they 
do  not  bloom  so  freely.  T.  B, 


ditch,  forming  the  boundary  to  a  piece  of  land,  was 
filled  in  and  Holly  planted,  and  a  good  hedge  was 
formed  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  it  often  takes 
to  get  one.  This  shows  that  when  Holly  i^ 
generously  treated  it  grows  very  quickly.  It  is 
during  the  first  year  or  two  that  so  little  headway 
is  made ;  once  let  the  roots  get  good  hold  of  rich 
soil  and  progress  ii  just  as  rapid  as  it  was  slow  in 
the  early  stage  of  growth,  I  have  seen  Holly 
planted  in  well-prepared  ground  make  shoots  1"^ 
inches  long.  At  this  rate  of  growth  a  good  hedge 
is  soon  formed. 

If  expense  is  an  object  the  cost  may  be  minimised 
by  planting  Qaick  and  Holly  together,  two  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  making  in  time  an 
evergreen  screen,  as  the  Holly  is  sure  to  smother  the 
Qaick  when  it  begins  to  grow  freely.  A  wonder- 
fully fine  effect  can  be  obtained  by  letting  the 
Holly  go  up  at  Intervals  to  a  height  of  3  feet  or  so 
and  budding  the  terminal  shoots  with  variegated 
kinds.  The  right  time  to  do  this  is  at  Rose-bud- 
ding time.  If  the  work  is  well  done  not  five  buds 
in  a  hundred  will  miss.  An  excellent  effect  may 
also  be  had  by  inserting  buds  here  and  there  of  the 
variegated  kinds  on  lateral  shoots.  In  one  of  the 
large  Surrey  nurseries  there  are  some  fine  old  hedges 
that  have  been  treated  in  this  way,  and  they  have 
a  fine  appearance,  especially  in  the  winter  season. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  best  time  for  planting  HoUy, 
some  preferring  autumn,  whilst  others  consider 
spring  to  be  the  best  time  for  doing  the  work.  My 
own  experience  leads  me  to  prefer  September  to  any 
other  month  in  the  year.  The  ground  is  warmer 
then  than  in  spring,  so  that  new  roots  are  quickly 
formed,  and  the  plants  get  hold  of  the  soil  by  win- 
ter. It  then  little  matters  what  the  spring  is  like, 
the  plants  are  sure  to  do  weU  without  much  care ; 
whereas  spring  with  its  hot  sun  and  drying  winds 
often  brings  much  work  in  the  way  of  watering 
A  good  mulch  of  manure  put  on  in  winter  is  help- 
ful in  keeping  the  roots  moist  and  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  food  at  the  disposal  of  the  roots.  The 
less  Holly  is  pruned  in  its  earlier  stages  of  growth 
the  better.  If  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  extend 
until  the  desired  width  is  attained,  root  formation 
will  be  proportionately  great.  J,  C,  B, 


way  every  year,  and  never  failed  to  give  a  grand 
crop  of  bloom  in  January  and  February.  I  treated 
all  the  plants  in  the  open  borders  in  this  way,  giving 
them  a  good  top-dressing  of  soil  and  manure.  The 
next  season  the  plants  improved  in  a  marked  de- 
gree. This  treatment  was  followed  every  season 
without  the  top-dressing,  this  being  only  needed 
occasionally,  and  every  season  the  plants  flowered 
magnificently.  Many  of  the  shoots  were  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  long,  and  covered  their  whole  length  with 
flowers.  I  know  of  no  plant  more  beautiful  than 
this  Prunus  when  seen  in  fall  bloom.  It  is  very 
hardy;  it  stands  in  an  open,  exposed  situation 
facing  north-east,  and  is  never  in j  ared  by  frost  or 
cold.  I  need  not  say  anything  here  of  its  value  as 
a  shrub  for  forcing,  as  most  cultivators  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  this  state.  Beautiful  as  this 
Chinese  Plum  is,  it  is  out-distanced  by  the  lovely 
double  pink  Plum  (Prunus  triloba  fl,-pl.).  When  this 
is  seen  in  full  bloom  it  is  lovely.  I  have  planted  it 
several  times  as  a  bush  in  the  open  border,  but  after 
the  plants  had  made  good  growth  and  bloomed 
well,  they  refused  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition during  the  following  season,  although  I  have 
tried  the  pruning  as  for  the  double  white.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  somewhat  tender.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  it  behaves  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.— J.  0,  F. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

HOLLY  HEDGES. 
A  fiOOD  Holly  hedge  is  the  finest  of  fences  not 
only  as  regards  utility,  but  also  appearance.  The 
objections  to  the  employment  of  Holly  for  this 
purpose  are  that  it  is  more  expensive  than  Quick, 
and  that  it  grows  slowly,  A  good  Holly  hedge, 
however,  is  worth  waiting  for,  but  the  reason  why 
Holly  hedges  are  often  so  long  in  reaching  a  good 
siz3  is,  that  the  soil  is  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
plants.  Even  a  Thorn  hedge  will  take  some  few 
years  to  attain  perfection  if  the  soil  is  not  well 
made  at  planting.  Holly  roots  deeply,  and  the 
ground  should  therefore  be  trenched  and  well  broken 
to  a  depth  of  3  feet.  Plenty  of  manure  should  be 
added  to  the  top  1*^  inches,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
roots  begin  to  work  they  can  find  an  abundance  of 
nourishment.  This  gives  the  plants  a  start  into  free 
growth ;  whereas  if  they,  through  poverty  or  any 
other  cause,  become  knotted,  years  are  required  to 
get  them  to  grow  away  freely.  A  striking  instance 
of  what  a  free  root-run  in  good  ground  will  do  for 
Holly  presented  itself  to  my  notice  a  short  time 
since. 

In  an  old  hedgerow  which  formed  the  boundary 
to  a  garden  grew  some  Hollies.  They  were  healthy, 
but  looked  stunted,  making  but  little  growth  yearly. 
Some  alterations  being  made,  a  deep  ditch  outside 
was  filled  in  with  road  scrapings  and  similar  mate- 
rial. In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  Hollies 
started,  made  a  strong  growth,  and  they  are  now 
handsome,  well  filled  out  trees.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  course  of  time  they  will  make  exception- 
ally handsome  specimens.    In  another  instance  a 


Primus  Pissardi. — Amongst  the  many  fine 
trees  and  shrubs  of  recent  introduction  this  must, 
when  better  known,  take  a  leading  place.  It  should 
be  planted  by  everyone  who  grows  shrubs,  let  it  be 
on  ever  so  small  a  scale.  When  looking  over  a  large 
tree  nursery  in  Kent  recently  the  manager  showed 
me  some  shoots  of  it  that  had  grown  from  the  bud 
the  first  year,  and  on  measuring  them  they  were 
found  to  be  from  7  feet  to  9  feet  long.  These  were 
growing  in  a  most  exposed  situation.  Other  examples 
that  had  been  planted  out  two  and  three  seasons 
had  made  fine  growth,  proving  how  hardy  this 
Prunus  is.  Its  adaptability  to  various  positions  is  a 
point  in  its  favour.  In  the  same  nursery  I  observed 
numbers  of  plants  of  it  grown  as  standards,  which 
were  equally  as  good  and  quite  as  effective.  When 
in  flower  it  is  very  pretty,  the  white  blooms 
being  showy  and  abundant.  When  better  known  I 
think  it  will  prove  to  be  a  good  plant  for  town 
gardens  and  pirks,  &o.  When  placed  against  a 
background  of  foliage  the  effect  is  very  good.  It 
is  also  valuable  as  a  plant  for  forcing.  One 
often  sees  the  white  variegated  Maple  used  in  this 
way  with  good  effect,  and  as  a  companion  plant 
this  Prunus  would  be  equally  as  good  —J.  C.  F. 

The  double  white  Chinese  Plum,— As  a 
plant  for  the  front  of  beds  of  shrubs  and  borders 
this  Prunus  deserves  to  be  largely  grown.  It  is 
often  seen  in  a  half-dead  condition,  which  brings 
the  plant  into  bad  repute.  Having  had  to  deal 
with  this  Plum  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  various  positions,  I  have  found  the  following 
treatment  suit  it :  Having  several  plants  which  had 
attained  to  a  large  size  and  which  began  to  look 
shabby,  many  of  the  shoots  having  died  halfway 
down,  I  decided  to  treat  them  as  I  did  the  plants 
used  for  forcing,  namely,  as  soon  as  the  plants  had 
gone  out  of  bloom,  to  cut  them  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  where  they  bad  been  cut  to  the  season 
previously.    The  pot  plants  were  treated  in  this 


FORECOURT  GARDENS. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  villa  residences  round 
London,  how  few  have  their  forecourt  gardens  em- 
bellished with  shrubs  as  they  might  be.  In  hot 
summer  weather,  when  the  granite-made  roads  are 
white  with  dust,  the  asphalt  footways  softened 
with  the  sun  heat,  and  the  houses  refracting  the 
rays  of  the  sun  with  painful  intensity,  how  few 
forecourt  gardens  comparatively  afford  by  the 
pleasant  shades  of  green  of  Grass  and  shrubs  any 
ralief  from  the  glare  that  heats  the  atmosphere  to 
an  almost  unbearable  degree.  The  paved  footway 
and  steps  leading  to  the  main  entrance  are  kept 
white  as  milk;  the  remainder  is  a  square  of  gravel 
with  a  flower  bed  in  the  centre,  in  which  are  often 
attempted  to  be  grown  things  altogether  unsuited 
to  the  position.  Flowers  seem  out  of  place  in  such 
an  association.  What  seems  to  be  required  is 
some  green  leafy  mixture  or  sward  upon  which  the 
eye  can  pleasantly  rest  and  find  agreeable  relief. 
When  flowers  are  employed  it  should  be  sparingly 
so;  a  tastefully  arranged  window  box  of  flowering 
plants  will  be  found  sufficient,  and  the  forecourt 
garden  should  be  given  up  to  Evergreens.  Flowers 
in  a  bed,  even  if  the  position  be  ever  so  good,  are 
short-lived,  and  those  that  are  best  adapted  for  the 
summer  display  are  useless  for  winter  effect.  There- 
tore  it  is  that  I  strongly  advocate  the  planting  of 
forecourt  gardens  with  Evergreens,  the  advantages 
being  that  it  can  be  done  at  the  outset  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost. 

One  of  the  prettiest  forecourt  gardens  I  think  I 
ever  saw,  pleasant  alike  at  midsummer  and  Christ- 
mas, was  planted  with  the  Irish  Ivy,  Ancuba  ja- 
ponica,  and  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus.  It 
was  always  well  furnished  and  but  little  keeping 
was  required,  and  that  mainly  in  the  way  of  picking 
np  dead  leaves  and  any  weeds  that  might  put  in 
an  appearance  on  the  gravelled  path?.  The  Ivy  will 
do  well  in  damp  and  shady  positions,  and  the 
Aucuba  is  one  of  the  best  town  shrubs  ever  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  it  is  not  at  all  fasti- 
dious as  to  position  and  soil.  It  will  do  well  in 
pots  also,  provided  it  is  kept  well  watered  when 
necessary. 

Even  where  things  cannot  always  be  conveniently 
planted  out,  certain  subjects  can  be  grown  in  pots 
and  stood  about,  and  be  placed  also  at  the  sides  of 
steps  and  at  entrances.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind 
the  pots  during  summer  should  be  stood  in  large 
earthenware  pans,  so  that  the  water  which  runs 
from  the  pots  when  it  is  applied  may  not  disfigure 
the  steps,  &c.  If  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  they 
will  be  benefited  by  the  presence  of  the  water  in  the 
pans.  In  my  own  case,  I  grow  several  subjects  in 
pots  for  the  embellishment  of  my  forecourt  gar- 
den, and  I  generally  keep  the  pans  in  which  the 
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pots  are  standing  full  of  water,  not  caring  about 
supplying  any  on  the  surface.  This  method  pre- 
vents anything  like  an  overflow,  and  there  is  no 
disfigurement  of  the  white  stone  or  steps. 
.  I  find  nurserymen  are  becoming  alive  to  the  de- 
sirability of  growing  plants  especially  suited  for 
potting,  window  boxes,  and  planting  out  in  small 
gardens,  and  some  go  the  length  of  making  up 
collections  and  seUing  them  for  a  lump  sum,  as 
in  the  case  of  seeds.  Among  the  subjects  grown 
and  suitable  for  the  purpose  I  may  mention  of  co- 
niferous plants  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  its 
variety  erecta  viridis,  Janiperus  communis  and  J. 
hibemica,  the  American  Arbor-vit.-o,  Retinospora 
pilif era,  pisif era,  plnmosa,  plumosa  anrea,  and  s  quar- 
rosa.  Thuja  elegantissima,  Elwangeriana,  and  sem- 
per aurea,  and  the  common  Yew ;  also  the  ever 
useful  Aucuba  japonica,  Berberis  Aquifolium,  the 
green  and  Handsworth  Box,  Euonymus  radicans 
variegatus,  and  Veronica  Traversi.  This  is  merely 
intended  as  a  suggestive,  and  by  no  means  as  an 
exhaustive  list.  As  a  matter  of  course,  when  the 
foregoing  subjects  are  in  pots  they  soon  fill  them 
with  roots,  and  then  what  is  required  is  to  water 
freely  and  give  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  some 
fertiliser. 

Prunus  Pissardi,  Lavatera  arborea  variegata, 
Yucca  recurva,  and  Aralia  Sieboldi  are  plants  that 
can  be  grown  in  pots  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the 
way  of  flowering  subjects  we  have  Pyrus  japonica 
alba,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  some  of  the  large- 
leaved  Saxifrages,  and  the  common  Hydrangea 
hortensis.  This  also  is  a  list  that  can  be  largely 
extended, indeed  there  are  manyother  things  afl^ord- 
iog  a  large  selection  from  which  the  forecourt  gar- 
dener can  draw  as  it  best  pleases  him.  R.  D. 


AUrUMN-FLO WEEING  HEATHS. 

A  GREAT  many  of  our  hardy  Heaths  that  commence 
to  flower  in  the  summer  maintain  a  succession  of 
bloom  tiil  stopped  by  the  autumn  frosts,  which 
this  year  set  in  with  unexpected  severity  during 
the  first  few  days  of  October.  Bat  in  sheltered 
spots  there  is  still  a  goodly  display  of  blossom,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  two  or  three  early  frosts 
some  of  the  plants  would  be  still  flowering  pro- 
fusely. One  of  the  most  free-blooming  at  this 
season  is  the  Cornish  Moor  Heath  (Erica  or  Gypso- 
callis  vagans),  a  free,  vigorous-growing  plant  reach- 
ing a  height  of  2  feet,  and  bearing  densely  packed 
spikes  of  pale  purplish  red  blossoms.  From  the 
profusion  in  which  the  flowers  are  borne,  this 
Heath  is  very  showy  when  in  bloom,  more  espe- 
cially a  deep-coloured  form  occasionally  met  with 
under  the  name  of  rubra.  There  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  variety  (alba),  but  it  is  at  present  un- 
common. Tha  Ling  or  Heather  contributes  its 
share  to  the  autumn-flowering  Heaths ;  indeed,  ihere 
are  a  couple  of  varieties — Searlei  and  Alporti — 
which  in  mild  seasons  will  bear  flowers  until  Christ- 
mas. Besides  the  two  above  mentioned,  Hammondi 
is  another  lats-flowered  form,  and  in  this  the  blos- 
soms are  pure  white.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
somewhat  close  and  upright,  while  in  Searlei,  which 
has  flowers  of  the  same  hue,  the  growth  is  of  a  far 
more  diffuse  character.  The  third  late  flowerer — 
— Alpoiti — is  a  bold,  bushy-growing  kind  with  dark, 
purple-coloured  blossoms.  As  pretty  in  the  autumn 
as  the  flowering  varieties  are  a  couple  of  golden- 
leaved  forms  of  the  Heather,  on  9  of  which  has  the 
leaves  of  a  bronzy  oiange  tint,  and  the  other  of  a 
rich  golden  hue.  One  of  the  most  continuous 
fljwering  of  all  hardy  Heaths  is  Datocjia  polifolia, 
the  comparatively  large  blo.sams  of  which  open 
during  the  early  days  of  summer,  and  a  succession 
is  maintained  till  late  in  the  autumn.  There  are 
three  distinct  forms  of  this — one,  the  type  with 
purplish  blo-soms ;  another,  in  which  they  are  pure 
white ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  third  both  colours  are 
borne  not  only  on  one  plant,  bat  also  on  the  same 
spike.  Erica  stricta  is  of  a  very  dense,  rather  up- 
right habit,  reaching  a  height  of  a  yard  or  more, 
and  bearing  late  in  the  summer  and  during  the 
autumn  months  a  great  profusion  of  its  bright 
purplish  blossoms.  They  are  individually  rather 
small,  but  being  borne  in  such  numbers,  they  yield 
a  goodly  show.     Brica  multiSora  is  another  of  the 


late-flowering  class,  while  the  extremely  pretty  little 
E.  tetralix,  which  commences  to  flower  in  the 
summer,  will  be  often  laden  with  blossoms  till  late 
in  the  autumn.  In  the  case  of  a  well-assorted 
collection,  a  display  of  bloom  may  be  kept  up 
nearly  throughout  the  year,  for  soon  after  Christ- 
mas the  earliest  blossoms  of  the  bright  little 
Erica  carnea  or  herbaoea  make  their  appearance 
and  yield  a  profusion  of  blooms  till  the  earliest 
flowers  of  some  of  the  others  commence  to  ex- 
pand. The  white-flowered  form  of  this  Heath  is 
very  distinct  and  beautiful,  but  it  is  more  liable  to 
be  disfigured  by  the  bad  weather  of  the  early  part 
of  the  year  than  its  commoner  relative.  These  dif- 
ferent hardy  Heaths  are  available  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  thrive  with  but  little  care  and 
trouble.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  more  often  planted  in  the  form  of  beds  or 
masEes,  as  when  once  established  they  are  bright 
and  cheerful  at  all  seasons,  while  their  flower- 
ing period  is  long,  and  no  coddling  during  the 
winter  is  required.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
common  Heather  are  of  a  dense.  Moss-like  growth, 
so  that  they  could  well  be  employed  as  an  edging 
to  the  larger  and  bolder-growing  kinds.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  successful  way  to  deal  with  hardy 
Heaths  is  to  employ  them  for  carpeting  exposed 
places,  that  is,  to  form  a  groundwork  from  whence 
might  be  allowed  to  spring  at  intervals  specimens 
of  any  choice  trees  or  shrubs  that  would  not  be  in 
any  way  interfered  with  by  the  surface-rooting 
Heaths.  Where  a  space  is  set  aside  for  the  larger 
growing  Ericaceous  plants  these  smaller  kinds  can 
well  be  employed  as  ground  shrubs,  for  the  same 
soil  is  favourable  to  both.  By  this  means  the 
spaces  between,  say,  large  single  specimens  of 
Rhododendrons  could  be  made  as  interesting  and 
attractive  later  in  the  season  as  the  Rhododendrons 
themselves  were  when  in  flower.  One  of  the  hardy 
class,  viz  ,  E.  carnea,  or  herbacea,  I  haveseen  used  for 
flowering  in  pots  under  glass  during  the  winter 
months,  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  this  treatment,  as 
the  flowers  opened  freely  and  remained  in  beauty  a 
considerable  time.  The  plants  intended  for  flower- 
ing in  this  way  should  be  lifted  carefully  and 
potted  early  in  the  autumn,  when  the  protection  of 
a  cold  frame  is  all  that  is  required.  The  propaga- 
tion of  most  Heaths  is  an  easy  matter,  as  their 
habit  is  such  that  it  is  often  possible  to  lift  an 
established  plant  and  split  it  up  into  half-a-dozen 
or  more  pieces,  each  with  a  good  proportion  of  roots 
attached  to  them.  Besides  this,  cuttings  of  the 
young  growing  shoots  may  be  put  in  under  bell- 
glasses  during  the  summer,  but  they  need  careful 
attention  in  order  to  ensure  success.  T. 


Laurustinus  hedges  and  clumps  are  in 
great  favour  in  this  part  of  the  south  coast.  The 
Laurnstinus  is  one  of  the  shrubs  that  appears  to 
have  a  special  liking  for  the  sea-coast,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  splendidly  in  flower ;  in  fact, 
quite  as  fuU  of  bloom  as  it  was  last  year  qaite  three 
months  later.  The  season  having  caused  a  luxuriant 
growth  in  all  kinds  of  shrubs,  the  fine  sunny  weather 
of  the  last  few  weeks  has  forced  the  Laurustinns 
into  full  bloom,  which  goes  far  to  ccmpensate  for 
the  destruction  of  all  tender  flowers  by  frost  during 
the  first  few  nights  of  October.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Laurustlnus  is  so  free-floweiing  here  is  the 
fact  of  the  soil  being  light  and  warm  and  the  growth 
made  during  the  summer  getting  well  ripened. 
The  Laurustinus  when  used  for  hedges  is  generally 
cut  early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  so 
that  it  has  plenty  of  time  to  push  out  a  new  growth 
and  get  the  shoots  well  matured  ;  every  one  is  then 
crowned  with  a  fine  head  of  bloom.  Hedges  of 
flowering  shrubs  are  a  great  addition  to  a  garden, 
and  when  they  are  of  an  evergreen  character  like 
the  Laurustinus  they  are  ornamental  and  useful. 
Where  the  gales  of  wipd  are  violent  and  frequent 
a  thick  hedge  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be 
had  for  a  screen,  as  it  .breaks  the  force  of  the  wind 
far  better  than  a  wall.  Those  who  have  not  yet 
tried  Laurnstinus  for  the  purpose  should  not  let 
another  season  pass  without  giving  it  a  trial.  Al- 
though naturally  of  a  spreading  habit  of  growth. 


few  plants  make  a  hedge  more  quickly  than  the 
Laurustinus. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Autumn  leaves. — May  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
whether  any  of  your  correspondents  have  found 
leisure  and  Inclination  in  the  past  to  study  the  varia- 
tion in  the  colouring  of  the  leaves  of  deciduous 
trees  in  autumn,  and  what  is  their  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  the  autumn  colouring  varying  in  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  species  ?  I  am  prompted  to  put 
this  question  through  spending  a  few  hours'  ramble 
in  a  plantation  of  considerable  size  with  a  view  to 
its  improvement.  There  were  Oak,  Beech,  Hazel, 
Biich,  Lime,  Poplar,  Bramble,  Bracken,  &c.,  &c. 
The  scarlet  Oaks  varied  in  colour  from  brown  to 
scarlet,  the  English  Oaks  were  masses  of  various 
shades  of  brown,  some  few  yellowish,  and  some 
still  green  ;  the  Beech  varied  considerably  from  dull 
brown  to  almost  scarlet  and  yellow  ;  the  Hazel  was 
principaUy  yellow,  but  some  were  a  mixture  of 
crimson  and  yellow  ;  the  Lime  and  Poplar  were  yel- 
low ;  the  Bramble  yellow  and  scarlet,  and  some  still 
green  ;  the  Bracken,  some  yellow  and  some  brown. 
Now,  why  do  individuals  of  the  same  species  differ 
in  their  colouring  ?  Farther,  does  the  same  colour- 
ing attach  to  the  same  individual  from  year  to  year  .' 
Or,  in  other  words,  is  the  variation  a  fixed  property 
of  the  individual,  or  due  to  the  degree  of  moistare 
in  the  soil  or  any  other  cause  7  If  a  fixed  property 
of  individuals,  this  might  be  turned  to  good  account 
in  ornamental  planting  where  it  was  wished  to  vary 
or  intensify  the  autumnal  tints. — William  Paul, 
Pauls'  A'urseries,  Wallham  Cross,  Herts. 

Autumnal  tints. — Seldom  has  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  the  foliage  of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees 
been  more  beautiful  than  daring  the  past  month, 
and  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  were  especially  rich  in 
their  varied  tints  of  red,  brown,  or  golden.  AH 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  can  admire  the  rich  effects 
produced  by  these  transient  colours,  but  to  the  fruit 
cultivator  they  are  of  a  more  lasting  effect,  for  he 
knows  that  when  the  trees  put  on  these  rich  tints 
that  they  have  well-ripened  wood  and  plump  buds 
in  plenty  that  will,  in  due  course,  yield  him  a 
rich  harvest  of  fruit.  Although  the  summer  was 
so  sunless,  the  trees  and  bushes  of  all  kinds  in 
fruit  gardens  made  splendid  growth,  the  foliage 
being  large  and  clean,  and  with  a  fine  spell  of 
autumn  weather  the  trees  have  ripened  their 
growth  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  way  than  they 
have  done  for  several  years  past.  That  fruit  trees 
need  far  more  moisture  at  the  roots  than  they 
generally  get  needs  no  better  illustration  than  the 
way  they  have  recovered  their  health  and  luxu- 
riance daring  the  past  drenching  July,  for  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  owing  to  cold  and  the 
incessant  attacks  of  insect  pests,  fruit  trees  both 
in  gardens  and  orchards  were  in  anything  but  a 
thriving  condiiion.  Owing,  however,  to  a  favourable 
season  and  a  good  speU  of  dry  weather  in  autumn, 
there  is  now  one  of  the  most  hopeful  outlooks  for 
the  fruit  cultivator  that  I  can  remember.  Seldom 
do  we  get  such  a  calm  October  as  the  past  one,  for 
during  the  first  three  weeks,  in  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary gales,  we  had  almost  a  dead  calm,  and  those 
who  grow  fruit  trees  for  ornamental  effect  had  a 
rich  display.—  J.  G.  H. 

Forsytliias. — How  beautiful  these  look  in  the 
spring  sunshine,  and  how  finely  they  contrast  with 
Evergreens,  trees,  and  shrubs  when  in  full  bloom. 
I  know  of  a  garden  in  which  a  shrubbery  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  them,  the  Laurustinus,  and  the 
pink-llowered  Ribes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ficd 
anything  more  cheeifal  than  thii  shrubbery  in  the 
spring — very  different  from  the  usual  assortment  of 
Limes,  common  Laurels,  Fiis,  &c  ,  that  form  shrub- 
beries in  a  general  way.  As  the  owner  said,  "What 
is  the  ns3  of  having  shrubberies  if  they  do  not  look 
gay  at  some  time  of  the  year  ?  I  can  get  plenty  of 
bloom  in  summer  all  over  the  place,  but  1  look  to 
my  shrubbery  to  give  me  a  considerable  amount  of 
enjoyment  before  this  time  arrives."  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  owners  of  gardens  generally  do  not  bear 
this  in  mind.  Forsythias  are  so  accommodating 
that  they  thrive  in  any  soil,  but  they  must  get 
plenty  of  light  and  sun,  or  they  will  not  bloom  with 
that  profusion  that  renders  them  so  delightful. 
They  are  also  useful  for  forcing  in  pots,  the  fine 
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golden  yellow  of  the  flowers  being  rather  scarce 
amorg  plants  grown  under  glass  at  that  period  of 
the  year.  Plants  intended  for  this  purpose  should 
be  put  into  good  ground  in  autumn,  catting  th€m 
well  back.  Pot  them  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
put  them  in  gentle  warmth  in  December.  In  a 
light  house  where  they  get  plenty  of  air  they 
will  come  quickly  into  bloom.  The  Forsythias 
look  well  on  walls  and  trained  to  trellis-work,  but 
there  are  more  tender  things  that  are  the  better  for 
such  protection;  whertas  the  great  merit  of  the 
Forsythias  is  that  they  wiU  do  well  in  the  most  ex- 
posed situations.— J.  C.  B. 


Propagating. 


Senbcio  PtJLCHEE.— Few  subjectsare  more  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  than  this  pretty 
autumn-flowering  perennial,  for  by  this  means  if  a 
few  established  plants  are  at  hand  a  considerable 
stock  can  soon  be  worked  up.  All  that  is  needed  is 
to  lift  the  plants  carefully,  cat  up  the  stout  roots 
into  pieces  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  and  dibble  them 
into  compost  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Pans  or 
boxes  are  very  suitable  for  these  root  cuttings,  and 
a  good  plan  is  to  fill  them  rather  lightly  with  fine 
sandy  soil,  into  which  the  cuttings  can  be  easily 
pushed  without  using  a  dibble  or  any  substitute. 
The  c  utting  should  be  pushed  in  perpendicularly, 
and  at  such  a  depth  that  the  upper  portion  is  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  All  that  is  then 
necessary  is  to  place  the  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame, 
or,  better  stiU,  where  they  will  get  a  gentle  heat, 
and  keep  the  soil  in  an  equal  state  as  regards  mois- 
ture till  the  young  plants  make  their  appearance, 
and  when  two  or  three  leaves  are  developed  the 
young  plants  should  be  potted  previous  to  being 
planted  out  in  the  spring.  The  present  time  is  a 
very  suitable  one  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  this 
Seaecio,  and  there  are  also  many  other  plants  amen- 
able to  the  same  mode  of  treatment.  Among  these 
may  be  included  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of 
Pximula  Sieboldi,  all  of  which  grow  very  readily 
from  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

Abaiia  Sieboldi.— The  Ivy-like  berries  of  this 
plant  very  seldom  ripen  when  it  is  in  the  open 
ground  (its  season  of  blooming  being  so  late),  but 
in  the  case  of  a  large  flowering  specimen  under 
glass  the  fruits  often  come  to  maturity,  and  besides 
this  most  seedsmen  offer  what  is  presumably  conti- 
nental grown  seed.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  possible  after  ripening.  In  the  case  of 
seeds  just  gathered  they  should  before  sowicg  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  busks  or  any  pulpy 
matter  that  may  be  adhering  to  them.  This  Aralia 
may  be  sown  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  should 
the  young  plants  make  their  appearance  before  the 
return  of  spring  they  are  not  at  all  liable  to  damp 
off.  Whether  pots  or  pans  are  used  for  sowing  the 
seeds,  they  must  be  well  drained  and  filled  to  with- 
in halt  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  fine  sandy  soil,  on 
which  the  seeds  should  be  thinly  scattered  and  just 
covered  with  the  same  compost.  The  temperature 
of  an  intermediate  house  or  the  cool  end  of  the 
stove  is  very  suitable  for  the  seeds  of  the  Aralia,  as 
under  such  conditions  they  quickly  germinate,  and 
just  as  the  first  leaf  makes  its  appearance  should 
be  pricked  off.  After  a  little  they  will  need  potting 
singly  into  small  pots,  a  very  suitable  soil  for  that 
purpose  being  equal  parts  of  loam  and  well-decayed 
leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand. 
This  Aralia  can  also,  of  course,  be  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings;  indeed,  this  is  the  only  course 
open  for  the  increase  of  the  variegated-leaved 
variety.  The  best  cuttings  are  farnished  by  the 
weak  shoots  that  are  occasionally  pushed  out  from 
near  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  must  be  taken  off 
with  a  heel,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  kept  close, 
as  with  cuttings  of  all  other  subjects.  In  the  case 
of  a  plant  that  has  ran  up  naked,  the  top  can  be 
removed  and  inserted  as  a  cutting,  while  other 
shoots  will  after  a  time  be  pushed  out  from  the 
stem,  and  when  sufficiently  advanced  may  be  taken 
off  and  struck  in  the  same  way. 

Hakdy  Azalea.s. -The  beautiful  hardy  Azalea 
sinensi?,  better  known  under  the  name  of  A.  mollis, 


ripens  seed  in  great  profusion,  from  which  young 
plants  can  be  readily  raised,  and  though  this  method 
is  not  available  for  the  increase  of  any  particular 
variety,  the  raising  of  seedlings  is  very  interesting. 
In  raising  this  Azalea  from  seed,  a  very  good  plan 
is  to  put  a  few  inches  of  fine  sandy  peat  in  an  ordi- 
nary garden  frame  and  sow  the  seed  thereon,  as 
this  does  away  with  the  need  of  pans  or  pots, 
though,  of  course,  in  sowing  but  a  few  seeds  it  is 
better  to  use  pans  for  the  purpose.  In  any  case 
after  the  seed  is  sown  a  little  dry  sand  should  be 
sprinkled  over,  when  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep 
the  soil  fairly  moist,  and  the  young  plants  will 
soon  make  their  appearance.  When  large  enough 
they  must  be  pricked  off,  and  will  make  more  rapid 
progress  if  protected  by  a  frame  for  some  time  after 
this.  When  first  planted  in  the  open  ground,  soil 
of  a  vegetable  nature  Is  necessary,  and  the  spot 
should  if  possible  be  sheltered  from  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun  and  also  from  drying  winds.  T. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
November  7  and  8. 
As  usual,  there  was  an  excellent  display  of  Chry- 
santhemums at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  exhibition.  There  was  a  certain  want 
of  freshness  in  some  of  the  classes,  but  the  flowers, 
on  the  whole,  were  of  average  quality,  the  Japanese 
Anemones  appearing  in  perhaps  the  best  character. 

The  great  class  was  for  forty-eight  varieties, 
twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  and 
contained  the  finest  blooms  exhibited.  The  first 
prize  went  to  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  Fareham, 
who  were  conspicuously  successful  throughout.  The 
incurved  flowers  were  neat,  well  formed,  and  fresh, 
especially  of  such  varieties  as  Lord  Alcester,  Em- 
press of  India,  James  Salter,  Golden  Queen  of 
England,  Mrs.  Heal,  Prince  Alfred,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  and  Barbara. 
The  Japanese  kinds  compiised,  Emongst  others, 
good  flowers  of  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mme.  Baco  (a 
beautiful  shade  of  lilac),  Mrs.  J.Wright,  BiUePaule, 
Avalanche,  Ralph  Brocklebank,  Comte  de  Germiny, 
and  Boule  d'Or.  Mr.  J.  Horsfield,  gardener  to 
Lord  Heytesbury,  was  second ;  in  the  incurved 
section  there  were  splendid  blooms  of  the  Queen 
family,  and  in  the  Japanese,  such  varieties  as  Golden 
Dragon,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Maiden's  Blush 
were  well  shown. 

The  Japanese  flowers  were,  as  at  the  Royal  Aqua- 
rium on  the  previous  Wednesday,  exceptionally  fine 
for  the  season,  and  in  the  class  for  eighteen  Mr.  W. 
Packman,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  showed  beautiful  blooms 
of  Florence  Percy,  Avalanche,  Maiden's  Blush,  and 
Marsa,  a  very  close  bright  cherry-rose  flower,  with 
the  reverse  of  the  petals  silvery  colour.  Mr.  T. 
Glen,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Montefiore,  Worth  Park, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  was  not  far  behind  in  point  of 
merit,  the  stand  containing  a  bloom  of  the  variety 
A.  C.  de  Montcabrier,  which  is  very  full,  blush,  and 
has  long  florets.  Mr.  T.  Skinner,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  Aird,  East  Sutton  Park,  showed  the  best  twelve 
flowers,  and  we  noticed  a  good  bloom  of  the  old,  but 
beautiful  Baronne  de  Prailly,  a  variety  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  beat.  In  this  class  there  were  no  less 
than  seventeen  competitors,  and  fourteen  competed 
in  that  for  six  flowers  of  one  variety,  and  here 
Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover  were  the  most  successful, 
showing  the  richly  coloured  Boule  d'Or  in  magnifi- 
cent condition.  'The  blooms  of  Belle  Panle  put  up 
by  Jlr.  Doughty,  Angley  Park  Gardens,  Cranbrook, 
who  was  second,  were  amongst  the  finest  we  have 
seen  this  season  of  this  beautiful  lilac-coloured 
Chrysanthemum.  In  other  stands,  such  varieties  as 
Elaine,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Mme.  C.  Audiguier 
were  worth  a  note  tor  their  freshness  and  colour. 

The  incurved  blooms  were  somewhat  rough,  as 
they  generally  are  this  year  ;  but  there  was  a  strong 
competition,  so  quantity  made  up  for  quality.  Mr. 
Sullivan,  gardener  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Chapman.  Roe- 
haiiiptoii,  had  fresh,  even,  and  well-coloured  flowers 
in  the  class  for  eighteen.  The  blooms  that  deserve 
notice  were  those  of  Mri?.  Heale,  John  Salter,  Em- 


press of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mr. 
Brunlees,  and  Lady  Hardinge.  Mr.  A.G.  Hookings, 
gardener  to  Sir  H.  Thompson,  Hurstside,  West 
Moulsey,  was  second,  and  he  had  Golden  Empress 
of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince 
Alfred,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  and  John  Salter  in  the 
best  condition.  Mr.  T.  Skinner  exhibited  the  best 
twelve,  having  The  Queen  family  of  excellent  finish. 
Mr.  Doughty  showed,  in  the  class  for  six  incurved, 
one  variety.  Golden  Empress,  the  flowers  being  of 
splendid  finish  and  colour ;  but  the  examples  of  the 
now  popular  Lord  Alcester,  from  Mr.  J.  Hewett, 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Mackeson,  Hillside  House, 
Hythe,  were  almost  as  fine.  In  this  large  class 
there  were  beautiful  flowers  of  Nil  Desperandum 
and  Lord  Wolseley. 

The  reflexed  varieties  were  exceptionally  fine,  es- 
pecially the  blooms  from  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover, 
who  were  first  in  the  only  class  provided  for  this 
section.  We  give  the  names  of  the  best  as  a  guide 
to  intending  cultivators:  Mme.  M.  Tezier,  Cul- 
lingfordi.  Amy  Furze,  King  of  the  Crimsons,  and 
Cloth  of  Gold.  An  excellent  stand  was  that  from 
Mr.  A.  G.  Hooking.",  who  showed  Amy  Furze,  King 
of  the  Crimsons,  and  Chevalier  Domage.  There 
was  a  fair  competition  in  the  class  for  nine  Anemone- 
flowered  kinds,  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover  showing  the 
finest  flowers,  and  these  consisted  amongst  others  of 
Lady  Marguerite  and  Grand  d'Alveole,  which  has 
blush- coloured  guard  florets  and  a  pink-coloured 
disc.  Mr.  J.  Snow,  Wadburst,  Sussex,  had  in  his 
collection  a  flower  of  Timbale  d'Argent,  which  has 
white  guard  florets  and  a  yellowish  tinted  disc. 
The  Pompons  were  of  more  natural  form  than  those 
shown  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  but,  unfortunately, 
there  is  still  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  intrinsic  beauty 
to  mere  size.  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  Horsham,  showed 
the  pretty  variety  Elise  Dordan,  a  flower  of  exquisite 
neatness,  the  colour  delicate  pink;  MUe.  Marthe, 
white;  and  Comte  de  Jlorny,  purple-msgenta.  A 
beautiful  class  is  that  called  Pompon  Anemone,  and 
Mr.  Duncan,  who  was  the  principal  prize-winner, 
showed  to  perfection  such  kinds  as  Antonius,  gold 
yellow,  Maiie  Stuart,  Calliope,  fine  shade  of  red- 
dish brown.  The  singularly  characteristic  Japanese 
Anemones  were  amongst  the  best  exhibited  so  far 
this  year.  Messrs  W.  &  G.  Drover  had  the  finest  six 
kinds,  comprising  beautiful  blooms  of  Fabias  de 
Maderanaz,  Jeanne  Marty,  and  Margouline,  purple. 
Mr.  M.  Sullivan  had  the  pure  white  Mme.  Cabrol 
in  excellent  character.  The  class  for  single  kinds 
was  comparatively  well  represented.  Mr.  E.  Chad- 
wick,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson,  Hanger  Hill 
House,  Ealing,  was  first,  exhibiting  beautiful  flowers 
of  Snowflake,  white;  Miss  Gordon,  pink;  Magenta 
King,  rich  magenta;  and  Mary  Anderson,  white, 
with  just  a  shade  of  blush. 

Plants  were  remarkably  good,  and  there  was 
more  competition  in  the  classes  for  trained  speci- 
mens than  we  should  have  anticipated.  The  best 
group  of  incurved  varieties  came  from  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Jones,  Camberwell ;  and  in  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  Japanese  the  most  successful 
were  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Both 
groups  were  good,  and  the  individual  flowers  of 
marked  quality.  The  six  trained  specimens  from 
Jlr.  E.  Cherry,  Streatham,  were  worth  noting, 
because  they  were  trained  as  naturally  as  it  is 
possible  to  train  a  plant.  They  were  a  mass  of 
bloom,  and  included  such  kinds  as  Empress  of 
India,  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle.  There  were  also  classes  for  four  plants  of 
both  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties  in  which  Mrs. 
W.  Weeker  showed  well.  The  six  specimens  of 
Pompon  kinds  from  Mr.  E.  Cherry  were  well 
flowered,  and  included  Calliope,  Cedo  NuUi,  La 
Vogue  (yellowish  brown),  Rosinante,  and  Nellie 
Rainford.  There  were  also  classes  for  red  and 
white- flowered  Chinese  Primulas. 

There  were  special  prizes  ofTered  for  vegetables. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  collection  of  Potatoes,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Horpit  Warborough,  Shrivenham,  was  first, 
and  also  in  the  class  for  the  best  dish  of  certain 
specified  kinds.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  Floore,  Weedon, 
bad  the  best  twelve  specimens  of  Onions,  the  prizes 
also  beicg  offered  by  Messrs  Sutton  and  Song.     Mr. 
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C.  Fidler,  Reading,  offered  prizes  for  the  best  six 
dishes  of  Potatoes,  and  Mr.  Ridgewell  was  first. 

FiBST  CLASS  OEBTIFICATES  Went  tO 

Avalanche,  a  beantifnl  white  Japanese  variety, 
now  well  known.     From  Mr.  W.  Packman. 

Marsa. — A  very  distinct  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mum, the  flowers  very  compact  and  bright  cherry- 
rose,  with  the  reverse  of  the  florets  silvery  grey. 
From  Mr.  W.  Packman. 

Florence  Peecy. — This  Japanese  kind  improves 
on  acquaintance.  It  is  pnre  white  and  has  crimpled 
florets. 

Violet  Tomlin. — This  new  incurved  variety  is  a 
grand  addition.    It  is  deep  purple  in  colour. 

MONS.  Bernard. — A  Japanese  flower  of  a  cherry- 
rose  tint.  It  is  very  fall  and  handsome.  From 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Jones. 

Miscellaneous  collections  were  numerous.  Messrs. 
Satton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  showed  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Potatoes,  and  Mr.  C.  Fidler  also  had 
Potatoes.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  had  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Begonia  Octavia  and  Pelargoniums.  A  collec- 
tion of  Apples  grown  on  the  Paradise  stock  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  and  a  similar 
collection  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 
A  very  fine  display  was  made  by  a  large  collection 
of  Nova  Scotian  Apples  from  Messrs.  Nothard  and 
Lowe,  Tooley  Street.  There  were  excellent  fruits  of 
Gravenstein,  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  Baldwin,  and  the  colour  was  re- 
markably brilliant. 

A  list  of  prizes  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  13. 

There  was  a  very  small  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall 

on  Tuesday  last,  the  principal  things  shown  being 

enumerated  below. 

First-class  certificates  went  to  the  following : — 

L^LiA  Victoria.— A  beautiful  hybrid  between 
L.  crispa  and  L.  Domini,  tbe  flowers  showing  the 
characters  of  both  parents.  The  spike  bore  two 
blooms,  both  of  high  colouring,  and  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  beautiful  Laelia  or  Cattleya  crispa, 
the  wavy,  frilled  sepals  being  narrower  than  the 
petals,  but  both  axe  of  the  same  glowing  lilao-magenta 
shade.  The  lip  is  of  the  most  lustrous  depth 
possible,  mingled  with  purple,  which  runs  into  the 
throat,  where  it  is  intensified  by  a  thin  margin  of 
gold  colour,  this  giving  way  to  pure  white  at  the 
extreme  margin.  The  side  lobes  are  white  and 
almost  envelop  the  column.  Besides  its  brilliant 
colour,  this  Orchid  has  a  delicious  fragrance  like 
that  of  Cowslips.  From  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener 
to  Baron  Schroeder,  The  Dili,  Egham. 

Ciibysanthemdm  Mr.  Gabnak.— Sufficient  is 
now  known  of  this  golden  yellow  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themum to  justify  the  award  of  a  certificate.  It 
belongs  to  the  section  with  thread  petals,  and  the 
bloom  is  of  excellent  substance.  From  Mr.  G. 
Stevens,  Putney. 

Chrysanthemum  Avalanche. — This  needs  no 
description.    From  Mr.  G.  Stevens. 

Stachys  tubbrifera. — A  basket  of  this  new 
vegetable  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holbom,  together  with  cooked  tubers.  The  flavour 
is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Potato,  but  it  is  not  a 
vegetable  that  will  come  into  general  use,  as  the 
tubers  are  miserably  small,  wrinkled,  and  of  no  par 
ticular  quality. 

Onion  Southport  Red  GLOBE.—This,  judging 
from  appearance,  is  an  excellent  variety.  It  is  of 
ovoid  shape,  solid,  and  deep  crimson  in  colour. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Besides  the  above  there  was  very  little  of  note. 
Mr.  W.  Warren,  Isleworth,  had  a  large  group  of 
well-grown  Cyclamens,  and  was  given  a  silver  medal. 
We  have  net  often,  even  in  the  palmy  dajs  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  seen  a  better  display 
of  this  winter  flower.  A  stand  of  greenhouse  Rho- 
dodendron flowers  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea.  The  varieties  were  Pink  Perfection, 
pink;  Dachess  of  Edinburgh,  scarlet;  Primrose, 
yeUow;  and  Princess  Chiistian,  yellowish  buff. 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts, 


showed  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  with  golden  reverse  to  the  florets, 
but  we  have  far  better  varieties  already  in  cultiva- 
tion. A  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  to  worthily 
obtain  a  certificate,  must  be  something  out  of  the 
common.  Mr.  D.  B.  Knox,  Caversham,  Reading, 
sent  a  small  plant  of  Oncidium  comigerum,  the 
flowers  yellow,  with  broad  yellow  bands  ;  and  from 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee, 
The  Grange,  Wallington,  came  the  blue-flowered 
Disa  graminifolia,  which  is  described  in  last  week's 
Gabdbn,  p.  451.  Mr.  Herrin,  The  Gardens,  Drop- 
more,  had  fine  cones  of  Pinus  Lambertiana. 

The  most  interesting  exhibit  consisted  of  tropical 
Water  Lily  flowers  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew; 
there  were  blooms  of  the  delightful  rose  crimson 
Nymphasa  Kewensis,  the  pearly  white  N.  Lotus,  the 
pink  N.  Ortgiesiana,  the  flesh- tinted  N.  Lotus  pubes- 
cens,andthedeep rose-carmine  N.Lotus  Devoniensis. 
We  wish  that  a  few  more  exhibits  of  this  interest- 
ing character  were  brought  to  the  meetings  in 
place  of  the  usual  run  of  things  that  everyone  knows. 

Fifty  varieties  of  Apples  were  put  up  by  Mr. 
W.  Roupell,  Streatham,  and  comprised  fine  fruits 
of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  The  Queen,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Lord  Saflield,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Cellini 
(bronze  medal).  A  seedling  Grape  from  Gros 
Colman  named  Mrs.  Clarke  was  shown  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Woodall,  Scarborough.  It  ripens  early  and 
colours  more  freely  than  the  parent,  and  the  quality 
of  the  berries  is  richer.  A  seedling  Apple  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Kent,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk,  and  it 
had  much  of  the  character  of  Dumelow's  Seedling. 
Apples  also  came  from  Mr.  Thornton,  gardener  to 
Mr.  A.  Lane,  Mileham,  Streatham. 

There  were  few  vegetables.  A  large  collection  of 
Beet  and  Onions  came  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  rihiswick.  The  Beets  included  Nutting's 
Dwarf  Red,  D  U's  Crimson,  and  Covent  Garden 
Red ;  and  amongst  the  best  of  the  Onions  were 
James'  Keeping,  The  Wroxton,  Yellow  Giant  Zittau, 
White  Globe,  and  Anglo  White  Spanish.  A  new 
vegetable  called  Asparagus  Chicory  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  WUIard,  The  Gardens,',  Holly  Lodge, 
Highgate.  Its  advantages  over  other  vegetables 
were  not  very  evident.  It  must  be  tried  before  an 
opinion  can  be  given. 

Jffeeting. 

A  meeting  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  council  room, 
the  chair  being  taken  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The 
object  of  the  special  meeting  was  to  determine 
where  the  quarters  of  the  society  shall  be  during 
the  coming  year,  and  several  letters  were  read 
from  gardeners  and  nurserymen  as  to  the  most 
likely  place  to  suit  exhibitors  and  the  public. 
The  tone  of  the  letters  was  certainly  against  re- 
moving to  Chiswick,  but  there  was  also  evidently  a 
feeling  that  the  Drill  Hall  had  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations, although  a  central  position  was  essential. 
Various  objections  were  urged  against  the  Chiswick 
Gardens.  It  was  considered  to  be  inconvenient  and 
too  far  removed  from  London.  After  much  de- 
sultory discussion  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  "That 
the  council  be  requested  to  make  arrangements  to 
hold  a  certain  number  of  meetings  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  at  Chiswick."  After  this 
the  chairman  invited  opinions  as  to  the  Drill  Hall. 
Eventually  it  was  proposed  and  seconded,  "That  the 
council  be  advised  to  continue  the  DriU  Hall  for 
twelve  months." 

Scientific  Committee. 

The  Jensen  system  of  moulding  Potatoes. — During 
two  successive  seasons  elaborate  experiments  and 
careful  observations  were  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Jensen  system  of  moulding.  The  experiments 
were  made  at  Chiswick,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  scientific  committee.  Although  results  of 
considerable  practical  interest  were  obtained,  yet 
the  primary  object  of  the  experiments  was  frustrated 
by  the  non-appearance,  or,  rather,  by  the  scanty 
development,  of  the  Potato-mould.  Moreover,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  cost  of  the  experiments,  as 
then  carried  out,  would  be  such  as  to  preclude  their 
imitation  on  a  large  scale  for  practical  purposes. 

Daring  the  present  season  the  Potato  disease  set 
in  at  Chiswick  with  virulence  about  July  29.     Up  to 


that  time  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  check  its 
course  or  to  note  the  conditions  under  which  it 
occurred ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Plowright, 
two  rows  in  juxtaposition  were  submitted  to  expe- 
riment on  August  10. 

The  rows  were  30  yards  in  length,  the  variety 
selected  Schoolmaster,  and  the  conditions  as  abso- 
lutely identical  as  possible,  except  that  the  one  row 
was  left  moulded  in  the  ordinary  way,  while  the 
other  was  "  high  moulded  "—that  is  to  say,  banked 
up  on  one  side  to  form  a  ridge,  while  the  haulm  was 
slightly  bent  over  to  the  other  side.  In  the  ordinary 
system  of  moulding,  a  furrow  is  left  along  the  top 
of  the  ridge  into  which  it  is  surmised  that  the  spores 
fall,  washed  ofE  by  rain  from  the  foliage.  The  high 
moulding,  it  is  supposed,  obviates  this  by  securing 
the  fall  of  the  spores  on  the  ground  between  the 
rows,  and  not  on  the  rows  themselves.  As  the 
disease  appeared  to  be  equally  severe  on  both  rows, 
and  was,  moreover,  far  advanced,  but  little  expecta- 
tion was  indulged  in  that  the  results  would  be  of 
any  value. 

Nevertheless,  on  September  29,  the  Potatoes  in  the 
two  rows  were  lifted  and  examined,  as  dug,  by  Mr. 
Barron  and  Dr.  Masters.  It  speedily  became  appa- 
rent there  was  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  two  rows,  and  that  the  tubers  from  the  high- 
moulded  row  afforded  a  much  cleaner  and  more 
even  sample.  With  a  view  to  put  this  general  im- 
pression to  a  numerical  test,  fifty  tubers  from  each 
row  were  taken  indiscriminately,  twenty- five  by  one 
observer,  the  remainder  by  the  other,  so  as  to 
equalise  as  far  as  possible  the  "personal  equation." 
Tbese  hundred  Potatoes  were  then  examined  with 
a  more  careful  scrutiny,  each  one  being  cut  open 
to  ascertain  whether  or  no  it  was  diseased.  The 
result  was  as  follows  :  Out  of  fifty  taken  from  the 
row  moulded  in  the  ordinary  way,  thirteen  were 
found  diseased,  or  26  per  cent.  Out  of  fifty  taken 
from  the  high-moulded  row  five  only  were  noted 
as  diseased,  or  10  per  cent.  No  doubt  a  more  care- 
ful examination  by  the  microscope  would  have  in- 
dicated a  larger  proportion  of  disease  in  each  case, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  very  materi- 
ally altered  the  proportion  either  in  one  direction 
or  the  other.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  further 
information  upon  this  point,  twenty-five  tubers 
from  each  row  were  put  aside  for  future  examina- 
tion. Fifty  tubers,  twenty- five  from  each  row,  were 
set  aside  at  the  time  of  lifting  to  see  how  many 
would  show  disease  subsequently.  Result,  Nov.  12  : 
ordinary  moulding,  thirteen  tubers  diseased,  twelve 
sound  ;  high  moulding,  twenty-five  (all)  sound. 


The  centenary  of  the  Chrysanthemum.— 
Some  of  those  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  ChrysanthemDm  having  expressed 
a  desire  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  year  1889  will  be  the  centenary  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Chrysanthemum  to  Europe, 
a  meeting  took  place  in  the  Board  room  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson, 
President  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
in  the  chair.  After  some  discussion  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  John  Laing,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Earley,  and 
carried  unanimously,  "  That  considering  the  year 
1889  is  the  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum  to  Europe,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  proper  celebra- 
tion of  the  same."  We  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  at  their  next 
meeting. 

Manures.— Will  any  readers  of  The  Garden  give  their 
expeiieiice  as  to  the  result  of  using  for  flower  garden  cow- 
house or  slaughter-house  manure  where  tawdust  is  used 
instead  of  straw  ?— X. 

Names  of  plants.—^  Constayit  Reader.-^,  Saxifraga 
asjicra ;    3.   Baxifraga  Hosti ;   -i,   Saxifraga    hypnoides ;    6, 

Sedum  spurlum  pulchellum  ;  6,  thlox  sstacea. J.  Pklding. 

—  Eryugium  amethystinum. 

Names  of  fruits.— £.  M.  F.  Jl/.-l,  Apple  Lord 
Sulticid  ;  Pears :  2,  Catillac  ;  3,  Bcurr6  Diet ;  4,  Passe  Colmar  ; 
.0,  Bourre  Bosc ;  li,  Flemish  Beauty;  7,  Duchcsso  d'Angou- 
Kme ;  .^j  Nouveau  Poiteau  ;    9,    looks   like  Napoleon ;    10, 

Sccklc. T.    /(.— 16,    Fondanto    d'Automno  ;    25,    rotten; 

41,  Heurri;  Bote;  60,  Zephirin  Qregoire ;  13,  Mario  Louise. 
/'.  i».— Fear  Comte  de  Lamy. 
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WOODS   &    FORESTS. 

THE  LIME  TREE. 

(tilia  edrop^a.) 

This  is  the  principal  tree  belonging  to  the  genus, 
and  although  not  generally  grown  in  this  country 
for  its  timber,  yet  itsmerits  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
combined  with  the  useful  quality  of  its  wood  when 
clean  grown  and  of  average  size,  are  of  no  mean 
order.  It  is  indigenous  to  diiferent  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  likewise  considered  by  some 
writers  to  be  a  native  of  the  south  of  England, 
but  as  the  tree  does  not  ripen  its  seeds  with  any 
certainty  and  reproduce  itself  even  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  can  claim  it  as  a  native  or  not. 
But  although  it  does  not  reproduce  itself  in  a 
natural  way,  yet  it  is  easily  propagated  by  peg- 
ging down  the  young  suckers  which  spring  from 
the  roots  of  old-established  trees,  and  as  these 
form  roots  quickly,  the  Lime  can  be  increased 
rapidly.  As  the  Lime  is  thoroughly  hardy  and 
capable  of  being  transplanted  with  success  after 
it  attains  a  large  size,  it  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for 
filling  up  blanks  in  old  plantations  and  avenues 
where  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  and  keep  up  a 
uniform  appearance.  It  is  equally  well  adapted 
for  planting  as  a  standard  tree  upon  the  lawn  or 
elsewhere,  and  when  well  established,  its  shapely 
contour  and  soft,  light  green  foliage  make  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  trees  of  a  more  rigid 
outline  of  growth  and  sombre  appearance.  In 
July,  when  in  full  flower,  it  imparts  an  agree- 
able perfume,  which  renders  it  very  attractive. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  fastidious  in  its  choice  of 
soil,  as  I  have  planted  it  with  success  upon  all 
classes,  from  the  sea-board  up  to  about  3000  feet 
above  sea  level.  In  order,  however,  to  attain  a 
reasonable  amount  of  success,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  soils  are  so  different  in  their  com- 
position and  texture,  that  much  depends  upon 
their  thorough  preparation  previous  to  the  plant- 
ing of  the  trees. 

Deep  loamy  soil  is  highly  suitable  for  this 
tree,  and  requires  little  or  no  preparation  further 
than  thorough  drainage  where  requisite.  Clay 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  requires 
thorough  draining,  but  likewise  trenching.  To 
the  want  of  these  preliminary  preparations  many 
failures  of  the  tree  on  such  a  soil  can  be  clearly 
traaed.  Dry  shingle  and  light  sandy  soils  are 
always  poor,  and  I  have  found  a  dressing  of  clay 
beneficial.  It  is  likewise  an  advantage  to  allow 
the  clay  to  lie  exposed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground  for  some  time  before  mixing  it  with  the 
staple.  I  have  likewise  grown  some  fine  healthy 
trees  of  this  species  upon  Moss  ground  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decomposition  by  mixing  a 
portion  of  clay  with  the  Moss  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  described  for  sandy  soU.  When  the 
ground  ia  thoroughly  prepared  in  this  way  and 
the  trees  skilfully  planted  they  soon  become 
established,  and  attain  a  good  size  even  on  ex- 
posed situations. 

Although  the  Lime  is  occasionally  attacked  by 
insects,  yet  such  are  never  of  a  deadly  nature. 
The  bark  of  small  branches  of  the  tree  are 
sometimes  punctured  by  the  Aphis  tilire,  by 
which  means  the  branch  is  curved  and  bent 
round  in  a  spiral  form,  on  the  hollow  or  con- 
cave side  of  which  tlie  insect  rears  her  progeny, 
and  as  the  contorted  part  has  the  efifect  of  draw- 
ing the  small  twigs  and  leaves  at  that  part  of 
the  branch  pretty  closely  together,  there  is  thus 
a  canopy  formed  overhead  for  shade  and  pro- 
tection. Sometiiiies  tlje  leaves  and  flower-buds 
are  damaged  by  the  formation  of  midge-galls, 
which  assume  the  shape  of  an  oval  swelling 
about  one  -  fourth  of  an  inch  long  on  the 
brast.     They  are  smooth  and  fleshy,  and  con- 


tain several  larvoe  of  the  insect  Cecidomyia 
floricola  (Rudo.).  Another  form  of  galls  is  a 
tubular  inroUing  of  the  margins  of  the  young 
leaves,  and  generally  of  a  reddish  colour  and  of 
a  thick  fleshy  texture. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  common 
Lime  to  be  found  in  nurseries.  All  of  these  are 
attractive  and  very  suitable  for  ornamental 
planting,  but  perhaps  none  more  so  than  the 
small-leaved  European  Lime  (T.  e.  microphylla), 
which  never  attains  a  large  size,  but  which  from 
its  compact,  neat  habit  of  growth  is  remarkably 
well  suited  for  planting  on  small  lawns  and 
other  places  where  the  grounds  are  of  small 
extent.  The  American  Lime  (T.  americana)  is 
a  large,  robust,  round-headed  tree,  and  makes 
a  grand  specimen  on  an  extensive  lawn  where 
it  has  space  to  grow  and  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage. Its  leaves  are  larger,  more  pointed, 
and  of  a  darker  green  colour  than  those  of  the 
European  species,  and  in  winter  when  divested 
of  its  foliage  the  dark  red  colour  of  the  branches 
and  young  twigs  afi"ord  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  those  of  other  trees  in  its  vicinity.  The  tim- 
ber of  the  different  species  and  varieties  is  of  a 
soft,  light  texture,  of  a  whitish  colour,  capable  of 
taking  on  a  fine  polish,  not  apt  to  warp,  and  is 
used  for  different  kinds  of  carving,  moulds,  and 
models  of  various  sorts.  The  Lime  ia  also 
largely  used  for  making  charcoal. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


Planting. — Progress  in  planting  has  been  very 
much  facilitated  by  the  fine  weather  of  the  past 
month.  The  month  of  October  was  most  fa- 
vourable to  planting  operations,  especially  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  kingdom.  Taking  the 
month  all  through,  it  was  the  best  October  that 
has  been  experienced  for  some  years,  the  weather 
on  the  whole  having  been  fairly  open  and  mild, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  boisterous  days  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  Owing  to  the  long 
spell  of  good  weather  a  large  area  of  planting  ought 
to  have  been  accomplished  during  October,  and 
should  the  present  fine  weather  continue  throughout 
November,  there  will  be  still  a  greater  area  planted. 
Genial  weather  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  plants  after  they  have  been  put  into 
the  ground.  Plants  put  in  during  last  month  will 
be  rooting  freely,  and  those  that  are  being  put  in 
now  will  Eoon  take  hold,  so  that  before  the  bad 
weather  comes  the  plants  will  be  established  in 
their  permanent  quarters.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
results  are  always  attained  by  autumn  planting. 
Plant  all  the  perfectly  dry  and  warm  ground  now, 
and  leave  all  the  wet  and  cold  ground  unplanted 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  drained.  Rather  than 
put  trees  in  wet  ground,  or  in  ground  not  sufficiently 
drained,  it  is  better  to  leave  such  ground  unplanted 
entirely.  Planting  can  be  done  now-a-dajs  much 
more  cheaply  than  it  was  done  a  few  years  ago.  I 
look  forward  to  the  conclusion  of  this  autumn  sea- 
son's planting  as  being  the  most  successful  that  has 
occurred  for  some  time. — J.  F. 

The  influence  of  sunlight  on  trees.— In 
the  latest  report  of  the  head  of  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  reference  is  made  to  the 
effect  of  light  on  the  growth  of  various  trees.  It  is 
well  known,  says  Professor  Fernow,  that  light  Is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  chlorophyll,  and 
therefore  for  the  life  of  all  green  plants,  and  espe- 
cially for  that  of  trees.  The  heat  alone  which 
accompanies  the  light  is  not  sufficient,  although 
the  relative  influence  of  the  light  and  the  heat  on 
the  growth  is  still  an  open  question,  as  well  as  the 
relative  requirements  in  light  of  different  species  of 
trees.  In  the  case  of  forest  weeds,  which  in  forestry 
serve  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  shade  which 
the  trees  exert,  and  with  that  their  capacity  of  im- 
peding evaporation,  some  require  fall  sunlight  for 
their  development,  others  are  averse  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  light.  To  this  must  be  due  the  change  in 
the  plants  of  a  district  when  its  forests  are  re- 
moved. Then  the  amount  of  light  or  shade  needed 
is  modified  by  site.     Where  the  eunlight  is  strong. 


in  higher  altitudes,  drier  climates,  or  where  the 
growing  season  is  longer,  or  there  are  more 
sunny  days,  some  species  will  endure  more  shade. 
The  flora  of  high  altitudes  in  general  requires 
light.  Trees  nearly  always  develop  best— in 
other  words,  make  most  wood — in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  light,  but  their  capacity  of  developing 
under  shade  varies  greatly.  The  Yew  will  thrive  in 
the  densest  shade,  while  a  few  years'  overtopping 
kills  the  Larch;  the  Beech  will  grow  with  consider- 
able energy  under  partial  shade,  where  the  Oak 
would  only  just  keep  alive  and  the  Birch  would  die. 
When  planted  in  moist  places  all  sptcies  are  less 
sensitive  to  the  withdrawal  of  light.  In  the  open. 
Maples,  Elms,  Sycamores,  and  others  grow  well  and 
make  good  shade  trees  ;  in  a  dense  forest  they  are 
thin  and  have  but  scanty  foliage.  Conifers,  such  as 
Spruces  and  Firs,  which  preserve  the  foliage  of 
several  years,  have  perhaps  the  greatest  capacity 
of  growing  under  shade  and  preserving  their  foliage 
in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  light.  In  America 
sufficient  data  to  group  the  forest  trees  according 
to  the  amount  of  light  required  by  them  have  not 
yet  been  collected,  but  rules  based  on  experience 
have  long  been  formed  in  Germany,  where  the 
behaviour  of  trees  under  different  conditions  of 
light  has  been  carefully  studied.  It  has  been  found, 
for  instance,  that  on  the  same  branch  those  leaves 
which  are  developed  under  the  full  influence  of 
sunlight  are  not  only  larger  and  often  tougher  in 
texture  and  thicker,  but  that  they  have  a  larger 
number  of  stomata  or  breathing  pores  than  those 
less  exposed  to  light.  The  whole  subject  is  one  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  forestry,  and  observations 
and  experiments  are  to  be  carried  out  in  regard  to 
it  in  the  United  States. 


BARBED  WIRE  FENCING. 
The  fence  of  the  future,  there  is  no  doubt,  will  be 
barbed  wire.  As  a  fence  for  the  protection  of  woods 
and  plantations,  and  also  as  a  fence  for  subdividing 
land  for  depasturing  and  cultural  purposes  it  is  the 
best.  Horses  and  heavy  cattle  are  very  injurious 
to  fences.  This  is  the  case,  whether  the  fields  are 
partly  cropped  with  cereal  and  green  crops,  or 
whether  they  are  solely  given  over  to  grazing  use  ; 
hence  there  is  no  end  to  the  repairing  of  fences, 
requiring,  perhaps,  the  constant  labour  of  two, 
three,  or  even  more  men  on  large  estates  to  keep 
them  in  even  a  moderate  state  of  repair.  The 
fencing  required  en  large  landed  estates  entails  an 
enormous  outlay  to  the  proprietors  from  year  to 
year  by  the  continuous  tear  and  wear  of  all  kinds 
of  materials  used  in  its  construction.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  new  era  has  been  reached  in  fencing. 
Permanency  and  economy  are  what  ought  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  both  of  these  qualities  are  contained 
in  the  barbed  wire  fence.  Those  who  have  hither- 
to used  it  only  in  a  limited  way  will  use  it  more 
freely  now,  having  experienced  its  superiority  as  a 
fence  and  its  harmlessness  to  cattle,  &c.  Therefore 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  have 
so  far  been  timorous  and  prejudiced  against  using 
barbed  wire  as  a  fence  will  be  less  so  as  the  steady 
use  of  it  increases.  Whatever  is  good  or  bad  in 
anything  is  disseminatfd  by  approximation. 
Doubters  will  be  brought  to  realise  the  advan- 
tage of  barbed  wire  fencing,  and,  it  may  be,  to 
use  it,  or  at  all  events  to  inquire  more  about  it. 
Barbed  wire  fencing  is  perfect,  durable,  economi- 
cal, and  harmless  to  cattle.  In  erecting  fences 
of  barbed  wire,  somewhat  more  time  will  be  con- 
sumed, but  their  excellency  and  permanency  will 
do  far  more  than  counterbalance  any  little  extra 
labour  required  in  erection.  Fewer  posts  at  first 
will  be  needed  to  put  up  the  fence.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  compute  that  the  posts  will  last  one 
half  longer  than  they  would  do  in  the  ordinary  wire 
fence,  seeing  that  the  barbed  wire  will  never  be 
subjected  to  any  pressure  from  animals  leaning 
on  it.  This  of  itself  will  be  a  vast  saving,  rive 
lines  of  plain  No.  8  steel  wire,  with  one  barbed  wire 
on  the  top  will  be  a  sufficient  fence  for  all  kinds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  in  fields  or  elsewhere.  Around 
plantations  a  six-wire  fence  of  alternating  plain  and 
barbed  wire  makes  a  fine  protection  for  the  trees, 
as  well  as  tends  to  keep  cut  dogs,  iio.  J.  F. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature.  '—Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONB. 

PLANTING  ROSES. 

In  planting  Roses  there  are  several  important 
points  upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  laid.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  vital  is 
to  avoid  planting  when  the  ground  is  wet  and 
sticky  after  rain.  The  heavier  the  soil,  the 
greater  the  necessity  that  it  should  be  dry  when 
planted,  and  if  Rose  trees  are  ready  to  be  put 
in  or  come  to  hand  in  rainy  weather,  it  will  be 
a  saving  of  time  eventually  to  heel  them  in 
carefully  until  the  ground  dries  instead  of 
planting  them  immediately,  and  so  courting 
failure.  Some  trees  were  lately  seen  being 
planted  in  clay  soil  which  was  at  the  time  too 
wet  to  break  up  at  aU  when  a  clod  was  thrown 
down,  but  all  stuck  solidly  together  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  trees  were  being  diligently  trod  firm 
by  an  industrious,  but  misguided  son  of  toil, 
whose  laboured  movements  were  soon  further 
impeded  by  the  adhesion  of  about  a  ton  of  soil 
to  his  conspicuous  boots,  and  the  weariness  and 
dissatisfaction  of  all  concerned  were  as  great  as 
the  inevitable  failure  of  the  operation. 

Trees  so  treated  might  just  as  well  be  planted 
in  plaster  of  paris,  when  a  better  plaster  cast 
of  the  root-stock  would  probably  be  obtained, 
and  the  tree's  chance  of  thriving  would  hardly 
be  less  than  with  the  puddled  clay  excluding 
all  air  and  warmth  from  the  unhappy  roots. 

However  heavy  the  soil,  it  should  at  the  time 
of  planting  be  dry  enough  to  break  up  readily 
when  turned  up  with  a  spade,  and  not  to  stick 
to  the  boots  when  "the  beds  are  walked  upon. 
Planting  cannot  be  done  without  a  good  deal  of 
treading  about  on  the  ground,  and  when  this  is 
wet  and  sticky  at  the  time,  the  after  effects 
are  most  disastrous  to  the  land  itself  quite  apart 
from  the  fate  of  the  trees.  The  soil  gets  caked 
down  round  the  plants  and  all  the  advantages  of 
additional  warmth  and  dryness  where  the  sur- 
face is  left  rough  during  the  winter  are  lost,  whilst 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  land  back  into 
good  working  order  without  removing  all  the 
trees  and  leaving  it  unoccupied  for  some  little 
time.  It  is  very  advantageous  in  planting  on 
strong  clay  land  to  have  a  barrow-load  of  more 
friable  loam  or  chopped  rotted  turves  constantly 
at  hand,  and  with  two  or  three  spadefuls  of  this 
more-easily-managed  soil  to  cover  the  routs  of 
each  tree,  as  it  is  important  that  every  root 
should  be  entirely  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and 
the  stronger  the  land  the  greater  the  scarcity  of 
"  crumb"  wherewith  to  effect  this  object,  which 
cannot  be  ensured  by  filling  in  round  the  tree 
with  soil  in  lumps. 

Another  point  that  should  never  be  neglected 
in  planting  Roses  is  the  careful  placing  and 
arranging  of  the  roots.  These  should  be  spread 
out  evenly,  as  far  as  possible,  on  all  sides  over 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  radiating  from  the  centre.  If  a  root  is 
too  long  to  lie  at  length  in  the  hole,  either  the 
hole  must  be  extended  or  the  root  must  be 
shortened  ;  no  root  should  ever  be  tucked  in  or 
coiled  round  the  side  of  the  hole.  There  need 
be  no  fear  of  shortening  the  roots  of  Ros^s, 
provided  the    operation  be   performed  with  a 


sharp  knife  and  the  trees  planted  immediately 
afterwards.  A  length  of  from  G  inches  to  9 
inches  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  roots  of  dwarf 
Roses  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  a  good  supply 
of  such  roots  when  spread  out  as  far  as  possible 
in  a  circle  will  obviously  occupy  a  hole  not  less 
than  14  inches  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  It 
takes  two  people  to  plant  Roses  to  the  best 
advantage — one  to  dig  the  hole  and  shovel  in 
the  soU,  and  the  other  to  place  the  plant, 
arrange  the  roots,  and,  if  need  be,  hold  them 
in  position  until  covered  with  soil. 

At  what  depth  ought  Roses  to  be  planted  ?  is 
a  question  that  is  often  asked.  As  shallow  as 
possible,  is  the  general  answer,  which  must  be 
modified  in  particular  instances  according  to  the 
form  of  the  plants  and  the  nature  of  the  stock 
they  are  worked  upon. 

If  people  for  any  exceptional  reason,  such  as 
having  a  soil  consisting  entirely  of  or  very  rich 
in  humus,  or  through  being  unable  to  obtain 
plants  upon  any  other  stock,  are  planting  dwarf 
Roses  on  the  Manetti,  these  must  be  planted 
with  the  junction  of  stock  and  scion  just  about 
1  inch  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  because  as  the 
roots  of  the  Manetti  have  generally  a  tendency 
to  perish  after  a  year  or  two,  it  is  important 
that  the  scion  should  be  in  a  position  to  effect 
its  self-preservation  by  being  in  contact  with 
the  soU,  and  so  being  able  to  throw  out  shoots 
of  its  own. 

If  the  plants  are  upon  Brier-cutting  stocks,  it 
is  also,  on  the  whole,  desirable  that  the  point 
of  junction  of  stock  and  scion  should  be  covered, 
although  it  is  not  essential,  as  in  the  case  of 
Manetti. 

Of  course,  this  is  assuming  that  the  plants  on 
either  stock  are  budded  so  close  down  to  the 
roots  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  bury  them 
at  all  deep,  in  order  to  ensure  the  point  of  in- 
sertion of  the  bud  being  covered  with  soil.  If 
as  is  sometimes  done  by  careless  propagators, 
plants  on  Manetti  are  turned  out  with  3 -inch  or 
4-inch  stems,  that  is  to  say,  plants  in  which  the 
bud  has  been  inserted  3  inches  or  4  inches  above 
the  roots  of  the  stock,  they  are  simply  not  worth 
planting,  as  they  will  not  thrive  unlcBS  planted 
with  the  junction  of  stock  and  scion  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  depth  to  which,  in 
order  to  effect  this,  the  roots  would  have  to  be 
buried  would  be  equally  fatal  to  them. 

Similar  plants  on  Brier-cutting  stocks,  though 
undesirable,  may  be  safely  planted  with  the 
point  of  union  well  above  ground,  when,  although 
the  scion  will  be  unable  to  throw  out  supple- 
mentary roots  of  its  own,  they  will  probably 
not  be  needed,  and  at  any  rate  those  of  the 
scion  will  not  be  buried  beyond  the  reach  of  sun 
and  air. 

Plants  on  the  best  of  all  stocks,  the  seedling 
Brier,  appear  to  have  comparatively  little 
tendency  to  get  on  their  own  roots,  even 
when  planted  with  the  junction  of  stock  and 
scion  well  below  the  surface,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  generally  found  most  advantageous 
to  plant  with  the  point  of  union  just  above  the 
ground  line,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible  ;  for  the  root-stock  of  the 
seedling  Brier  going  straight  down  into  the  soil, 
sometimes  to  an  immense  depth,  is  strangely 
different  from  that  of  the  Brier  cutting  or 
Manetti,  whose  roots  grow  horizontally  and 
keep  naturally  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

It  planting  is  begun  early,  before  the  plants 
have  shed  all  their  leaves,  these  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  in  order  that  the  shoots  may  not 
shrivel ;  but  if,  for  lack  of  this  precaution  or 
after  a  long  journey,  Rose  trees  come  to  hand 
at  all  shrivelled,  they  had  better  be  buried  for 


a  couple  of  days,  laying  the  plants  at  full  length," ^^'^ 
covering  them  completely  with  soil,  and  giving  ^^'^ 
them  a  good  watering;  then  in  two  or  threei^  v^ 
days  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  the  wood  will  A.  ■^ 
be  found  to  have  quite  plumped  up  again.  vf" 


Standards  should,  of  course,  be  staked'-'^ 
soon  as  planted,  and  where  dwarf  plants"  ^ 
very  large  and  strong,  staking  will  be  a  great^ 
help  to  them  also,  the  stakes  in  their  case 
to  be  removed  at  pruning  time  in  March.  No 
pruning  should  ever  be  done  at  the  time  of 
planting,  March  or  quite  the  end  of  February 
being  soon  enough. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  ground  in- 
tended for  Roses  should  be  deeply  trenched  and 
weU  manured ;  if  light,  to  be  supplied  with  a 
liberal  top-dressing  of  yellow  loam  or  clay ;  if 
very  heavy,  to  be  well  mixed  with  burnt  earth 
at  the  lime  of  trenching ;  then  with  good  plants, 
carefully  planted  in  dry  weather,  success  is 
almost  certain. 

Roses  may  be  and  are  planted  from  Novem- 
ber till  March,  and  the  Teas  are  often  planted  later 
in  the  spring,  especially  when  purchased  in  pots. 
But  if  a  good  bloom  is  required  the  first  season,  the 
Roses  planted  in  November  will  always  bear  away 
the  palm.  The  moment  the  roots  of  a  Rose  are 
placed  in  contact  with  the  soil  the  plant  begins  to 
repair  the  damages  sustained  by  its  removal.  IE 
anyone  will  plant  a  Rose  tree  now  and  lift  it  again 
in  a  month's  time,  he  will  find  the  plant  has  already 
made  considerable  progress  towards  establishing 
itself  in  its  new  home,  while  roots  will  have  started 
away  in  all  directions  and  are  rapidly  occupying  the 
soil  within  their  reach.  By  the  month  of  March 
the  plants  will  feel  at  home  in  their  new  position. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  plant  will  have  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  one  that  has  been  newly 
planted  and  has  all  its  work  to  do  just  at  the  time 
the  drying  winds  are  setting  in.  I  do  not  say  Feb- 
ruary or  March-planted  Roses  if  well  cared  for  will 
not  do  well  enough,  but  those  planted  now  will  do 
better. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  Roses  is  a  most 
important  matter.  Most  of  the  ills  to  which  the 
Rose  is  subject  are  aggravated  by  planting  with- 
out giving  the  land  the  necessary  preparation.  It 
is  cheaper  and  better  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects and  fungoid  pests  than  it  is  to  combat  them 
in  summer.  At  the  latter  season  the  insects  and 
the  mildew  often  have  the  advantage,  because  the 
growth  of  the  plants  is  weakened  by  the  want  of 
the  thorough  working  and  manuring  of  the  land, 
which  can  only  be  done  when  it  is  vacant.  It  is 
impossible  to  work  the  land  properly  when  the 
Roses  are  planted.  This  can  only  be  effectually 
done  beforehand  when  there  are  no  roots  to  interfere 
with  the  free  use  of  the  spade.  The  manure,  too, 
can  be  better  blended  and  intermixed  with  the  soil 
when  done  before  planting.  Top-dressing  with  lich 
compost  must  be  an  annual  operation  if  the  vigour 
of  the  plants  is  to  be  kept  up,  but  this  top-dressing, 
no  matter  how  freely  given  or  how  assiduously 
attended  to  will  not  compensate  for  lack  cf  depth. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  when  complaints  are 
made  of  insects  affecting  the  Roses,  the  fault  lies 
with  the  grower  in  not  giving  the  necessary  cultiva- 
tion to  the  soil  before  the  roots  of  the  plants  were 
committed  to  it.  A  shallow,  ill-worked  bed  or 
border  is  of  no  use  for  Roses,  and  it  is  a  mockery  to 
plant  them  in  such  a  situation.  Only  the  strong 
plants  can  survive  in  such  a  position,  and  even  they 
will  have  a  severe  battle  with  their  foes.  When 
one  looks  at  the  matter  from  a  common-sense 
point  of  view,  it  becomes  exceedingly  simple. 
We  discount  our  summer's  work  at  a  time  when 
there  is  more  leisure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
vent the  plants  having  a  fair  start.  To  grow  good 
Roses,  there  should  at  least  be  2  feet  in  depth  of 
good  soil.  Well-formed,  fuU-petalled  Roses  never 
yet  came  from  a  badly  worked,  insufficiently 
nourished  soil. 

In  the  Rose  nurseries  the  best  plants  are 
generally  cleared  off  before  Christmas,  so  the  late 
planters  have  to  t^ke  what  is  left,  and  generally 
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find  some  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  varieties  they 
order.  Therefore,  if  anyone  is  thinking  of  planting 
at  all,  he  had  better  purchase  the  plants  now, 
have  thtm  home,  trim  up  their  roots  a  little,  and 
lay  them  in  till  their  proper  position  is  ready  to 
receive  them. 

In  grouping  Roses  on  the  lawn  for  effect  the 
plants  should  go  in  more  thickly,  whether  they 
are  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  or  any  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Roses,  such  as  the  Moss  or  Provence. 
I  do  not  dislike  standard  Roses  if  the  plants  grow 
and  are  healthy.  There  are  plenty  of  positions 
where  a  standard  Rose  seems  to  fit  in  well.  A 
large  group  on  the  lawn  composed  entirely  of 
dwarf  Roses  has  a  dumpy  effect  without  a  few 
standards  towards  the  centre  to  lift  up  and  deepen 
the  mass.  Bat  standard  Roses  are  very  likely  to  go 
out  of  cultivation.  The  Briers  can  be  had  in  the 
country  in  many  instances  by  taking  the  trouble  to 
dig  them  out  of  the  hedges,  and  many  people  bud 
their  own  Briers,  so  that  the  standard  Rose  in 
many  country  villages  is  an  institution  of  the  place, 
and  not  likely  to  die  out.  Those  who  are  think- 
ing of  purchasing  a  few  new  Roses  might  at  the 
same  time  look  up  a  few  Briers  and  plant  them  in 
rows  3  feet  apart  and  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows 
It  will  be  necessary  to  stake  them  at  the  same 
time.  Two  or  three  stakes  are  driven  at  intervals 
along  the  rows,  to  the  tops  of  which  are  tied  pliable 
Hazel  rods,  or  something  that  will  hold  the  stems 
of  the  Briers  steady.  This  is  the  best  season  to 
plant  cuttings  of  Manetti  or  Brier  to  form  stocks  for 
budding  dwarf  Roses  on. — E.  H. 


Now  that  the  ball  has  been  set  rolling,  the 
forthcoming  numbers  of  The  Garden  should 
be  very  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  the  Rose, 
and,  as  "R.  B."  says,  the  discussion  should  do 
more  good  than  all  the  books  that  have  been 
written  on  the  queen  of  flowers.  C.  J.  G. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


A  blue  Hose.— I  notice  that  Messrs  Crews,  Cox  and 
Co.,  of  Gloucester,  England,  advertite  a  blue  Hose,  even 
Nemophila  blue,  which,  of  course,  stamps  the  colour  beyond 
question.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  a  blue  Rose  of 
the  colour  of  a  Nemophila,  and  that  none  such  will  ever  have 
an  existence,  but  I  am  exceedingly  curious  to  learn  on  what 
plea  such  a  bold  claim  is  made. — Peter  Henderson,  ii<:ic 
York. 


Maiden-hair  Fern  being  used  as  dressing.  Some- 
times Mrs.  Smith  sets  up  bouquets  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, only  using  two  colours.  A  basket  of  Chry- 
santhemums, white,  gold,  and  brown,  was  a  most 
beautiful  object  at  the  same  show. — A.  D. 


Ferns. 

W.     H.     GOWEE. 


THE  SELECTION  AND  GROWING  OP 

ROSES. 

I  THINK  that  "  T.  W.  G.'s"  points  (in  your 
issue  of  the  17th  inst. )  are  too  numerous,  and 
apparently  he  views  the  question  more  in  the 
light  of  a  Rose  election  than  of  a  proposed  dis- 
cussion on  Rose  growing,  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, pruning,  &c.  In  "  T.  W.  G.'s''  essential 
points  I  perfectly  agree  that  hardiness  and  vigour 
as  well  as  a  capacity  to  resist  mildew  are  most 
desirable,  and  I  think  that  the  elimination  of  Her 
Majesty,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  other  mildew 
generators  will  be  no  disadvantage  to  any  garden. 
In  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  flowers,  I 
think  seven  essentials  too  numerous ;  three  would 
be  ample  : — 

Form, 

Colour, 

Fragrance. 
Surely,  as  a  rule,  freedom   and  continuity  of 
production  are  usually  associated  with  hardiness 
and  vigour,  and  erectness  would  also  come  under 
the  same  heading. 

Unsuitable  and  exposed  situations  in  gardens 
account  usually  for  disfigurement  by  sun  or  wet. 
Of  course,  a  lengthy  drought  with  a  blazing  sun 
or  a  dripping  summer  will  baffle  even  the  most 
experienced  and  best  placed  grower,  so  I  hardly 
think  "T.  W.  G.'s"  essential  No.  5  is  of  much 
moment  in  a  Rose  election. 

In  addition  to  the  topics  suggested  by 
'•T.  W.  G.,"  methods  of  pruning  and  general 
treatment  of  the  plants  in  the  early  summer  and 
late  autumn  should  be  discussed.  Everyone 
interested  knows  how  greatly  opinions  differ  on 
these  subjects.  Authoritative  expressions  of 
opinion  from  men  of  such  renown  as  Messrs. 
George  Paul,  Wm.  Paul,  the  Dean  of  Rochester, 
Mr.  Baker,  Benjamin  Cant,  and  others  would 
be  valuable,  interesting,  and  instructive. 

Why  not  at  once  define  certain  points  to  be 
discussed  and  certain  rules  to  be  adhered  to? 
Call  for  lists  from  the  readers  of  Tub  Garden 
of  the  best  forty-eight  Roses  for  exhibition,  and 
best  lists  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  Roses  for 
general  purposes.  Too  large  a  list  would  be  con- 
fusing, and  I  think  fifty  kinds  enough  for  most 
peojile. 


China  Roses. — I  am  not  quite  clear  what  China 
Rose  "  R.  D."  refers  to,  in  his  well-timed  advocacy  of 
these  charming,  but  unduly  neglected  autumuals  on 
page  428,  as  "  the  common  white  variety,"  of  which  I 
c;in  tind  no  mention  in  any  catalogue.  I  see  also  that 
Ducher  is  again  recommended — a  vaxiety  that  with  me 
has  long  since  proved  cxuite  worthless.  It  is  hoped 
that  Madame  Jean  Sisley  (Dubreuil,  1884)  will  prove 
more  valuable. 

Forttine's  Bose  in  Adelaide,  Australia. — 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Weiger,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Adelaide,  a  photograph  of  what  he  de- 
scribes as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Fortune's 
Rose  in  Australia.     Mr.  Weiger  says  : — 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  main  walk  near  the 
fountain  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  there  is,  at  the  time 
of  sending  this  note,  in  blossom  the  finest  specimen  of 
Fortime's  Rose  in  Australia.  It  was  planted  twenty- 
six  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis,  the  first  director. 
It  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  quite  out- 
grown the  space  originally  intended  for  it.  At  12 
inches  from  the  ground  the  stem  measures  3G  inches 
in  circumference,  and  there  it  breaks  forth  into  several 
branches.  The  tree  is  about  12  feet  in  height  and 
the  same  through,  and  no  particular  treatment  is  given 
to  it.  All  it  receives  is  a  slight  quantity  of  short 
manure  and  a  mulch  in  summer,  together  with  copious 
waterings. 

There  have  been  several  notes  on  this  lovely  Rose 
in  The  Gabden  this  season,  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  record  the  existence  of  such  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  as  that  referred  to  above.  With 
the  introduction  of  so  many  new  varieties,  older 
and  frequently  far  more  worthy  kinds  become  quite 
overshadowed.  Fortune's  Rose  ought  to  receive 
the  cultivation  its  merits  entitle  it  to,  and  after  the 
praise  that  has  been  given  it  this  season,  we  may 
hope  to  see  more  of  it  in  the  future. 


BLECHNUMS. 
"  H.  G.  T."  says :  "  Whilst  examining  some  Ferns  at 
a  local  show  recently,  I  observed  two  plants  which 
pleased  me  very  much.    They  were  named  Blech- 
num  brasiliense  and  Blechnum  occidentale.     Can  I 


Bouquets. — The  ordinary  exhibition  bouquet 
still  runs  on  about  the  old  lines,  although  such  bou- 
quets as  are  made  up  by  the  best  artistes  are  in- 
variably beautiful  arrangements.  At  the  recent 
Kingston  Chrysanthemum  show  very  beautiful  bou- 
quets were  set  up  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  Richmond,  both  having 
bases,  but  rather  dense  and  solid,  of  white  flowers, 
with  Orchids  and  some  other  elegant  flowers  stand- 
ing out  from  them,  with,  of  course,  the  customary 
dressings  of  Maiden-hair  Fern.  Neither  bouquet 
was  of  exceptional  dimensions.  That  from  Messrs. 
Perkins  owed  its  advantage  in  the  competition 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  base  consisted  chiefly  of 
Eucharis  and  Tuberose  flowers,  whilst  Mr.  Brown's 
bouquet  had  a  base  mainly  of  white  Chrysanthe- 
mums. There  still  remained  the  fact  that,  admir- 
able bouquets,  as  both  were,  they  were  only  stereo- 
typed ones  after  all.  A  totally  different  bouquet 
artiste  is  Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Ealing.  This  lady 
has  singularly  varied  and  yet  delightful  taste,  and 
rarely  follows  a  beaten  track.  Mrs.  Smirh  put  up 
at  the  Ealing  Chrysanthemum  show  the  other  day 
two  bouquets  of  the  widest  dissimilarity.  One  had 
for  flowers  exclusively  the  white  cornucopias  of  the 
Calla,  set  up  rather  in  conical  than  in  rotund  form, 
the  flowers  standing  out  from  a  base  of  thinly  ar- 
ranged dark-hued  leaves  of  Croton  and  Dracaena, 
with  some  fronds  of  Pteris  aquilina.  Not  a  particle 
of  Moss  or  packing  is  employed  in  making  up  bou- 
quets of  this  description.  The  other,  more  simple, 
consisted  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  white  double 
Primulas  set  very  naturally  in  a  base  of  dark 
Bramble  leaves,  a  few  pointsd  Croton  leaves  and 


use  the  first,  which  is  a  large  growing  kind,  as  a 
window  plant  in  a  warm  room,  and  will  the  other 
small  growing  kind  grow  in  my  Wardian  case  ?  Are 
there  any  others  of  this  beautiful  family  suitable  for 
my  requirements? " 

The  genus  Blechnum  is  a  somewhat  large  one, 
more  so,  I  think,  than  most  authorities  admit,  as 
some  of  the  kinds  which  are  considered  as  synony- 
mous, I  find  as  cultivated  plants  are  very  dis- 
tinct; this,  however,  will  not  matter  to  "H.  G.  T." 
Of  the  many  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation, 
many  of  which  would  thrive  under  Wardian  case 
treatment,  some  are  suitable  for  cool  house  culture, 
but  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  in  good  condi- 
tion a  Blechnum  treated  as  a  window  plant,  and 
certainly  B.  brasiliense  would  not,  as  it  likes  strong 
heat  and  moisture,  although  it  lives  and  grows 
fairly  well  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer 
months,  but  then  it  presents  rather  a  starved  ap- 
pearance compared  with  the  growth  made  in  a 
higher  and  moister  atmosphere. 

B.  occidentale  will  thrive  well  in  a  Wardian 
case,  and  if  the  plant  you  saw  was  in  good  health, 
there  is  little  wonder  that  you  should  admire  the 
intense  vivid  green  of  the  fronds  and  the  continuous 
broad  lines  of  rich  brown  sori,  which  are  both  con- 
spicuous and  pleasing.  When  grown  in  heat  and 
the  plant  is  strong,  the  fronds  will  grow  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  but  with  you  they  will  in 
all  probability  scarcely  ever  exceed  a  foot  in  length ; 
this,  however,  will  not  detract  in  any  way  from  the 
beauty  of  the  plant.  The  fronds  are  simply  pin- 
nate, the  pinnse  being  broad,  rich  deep  green  in 
colour,  with  a  broad  central  line  of  deep  brown  sori, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  there  is  a  continuous 
line  of  Bori  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib,  which  be- 
comes confluent  with  age  and  forms  a  single  central 
broad  stripe.  It  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

B.  OCCIDENTALE  TiUFUECATUM,  a  form  from 
Dominica,  is  similar  in  growth  to  occidentale,  but 
the  ends  of  the  plnnio  have  a  flat,  three-pointed 
crest.  It  is  exceedingly  handsome,  but  I  believe 
somewhat  rare  in  cultivation. 

B.  CAMPTLOTis. — This  is  said  to  be  the  same  as 
occidentale,  but  as  a  growing  plant  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct. The  fronds  are  much  narrower,  more  slender 
and  graceful.  When  strong  the  fronds  vary  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length  by  about  2  inches  in 
breadth.  The  lower  G  inches  is  naked  saving  a 
few  large,  scattered,  chaffy  scales,  the  lower  pair  of 
pinnse  being  slightly  reduced  and  recurved,  whilst 
from  about  the  middle  the  frond  tapers  gracefully 
to  a  point.  Whether  a  species  or  a  variety,  it  is 
extremely  handsome  and  cannot  fail  to  please. 

B.  HASTATUM  is  a  pretty  small  kind  from  Chili. 
It  is  much  misunderstood,  for  I  have  frequently  met 
with  a  plant  in  collections  under  this  name  having 
no  affinity  with  it.  When  grown  in  the  stove  I 
have  seen  the  fronds  18  inches  high  and  2  Inches 
wide,  but  it  is  prettiest  when  grown  cool ;  it  then 
forms  pretty  tufts,  and  would  be  a  most  desirable 
plant  for  your  Wardian  case.  The  fronds  are  of  two 
forms,  from  5  inches  to  7  inches  or  8  inches  high, 
the  barren  ones  being  the  shorter.  The  sori  are 
medial  and  do  not  become  confluent,  so  that  there 
is  a  double  row,  one  on  each  pinna.  I  shall,  however, 
close  these  short  notes  on  Blechnums  suitable  for  a 
Wardian  case  with  two  very  pretty  kinds,  totally 
distinct  from  the  others  and  slightly  more  delicate 
in  constitution. 
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B.  LANCEOLA  IS  a  slender  creeping  plant  with 
an  erect  stem ;  the  fronds  are  nsnally  simple  and 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  broad,  tapering  towards 
both  ends ;  the  colonr  is  deep  green,  and  on  either 
bide  of  the  mid-rib  there  is  a  continuous  line  of 
sori  of  a  rich  brown,  which  seldom  becomes  con- 
fluent. For  a  long  time  this  simple  state  of  the 
plant  only  was  known,  but  when  grown  in  stove- 
heat  it  does  sometimes  develop  a  pair  of  small 
obtuse  pinnte  just  below  the  large  medial  one.  It 
is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru. 

B.  LONGIFOLIUM. — This  is  a  somewhat  similar 
plant  to  the  previously  named  one,  but  is  more 
robust,  and  the  side  pinnje  are  more  developed,  but 
the  middle  or  central  one  is  always  double  the  size 
of  the  lateral  ones.  The  fronds,  usually  6  inches  to 
1  foot  high,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  side  pinnae, 
are  rich  deep  green  in  colonr,  and  bear  a  line  of 
sori  on  either  side  of  the  mid-rib.  It  comes  from 
Brazil  and  the  West  Indies. 

Bleohnums  are  usually  of  robust  constitution 
and  do  not  require  much  care  in  their  cultivation, 
provided  they  have  the  drainage  in  good  working 
order,  as  they  like  an  abundant  supply  of  water ; 
nevertheless,  drenching  with  water  overhead  does  not 
conduce  to  their  beauty  or  their  health. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWEE. 

GALEANDRAS. 

This  is  a  small  and  rauch  neglected  family  of 
Orchids.  Some  of  the  species  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  the  genus  really  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received  of  late  years.  I 
have  been  induced  to  make  these  few  remarks 
from  seeing  one  species  (G.  Dives)  nearly  always 
in  flower  when  I  look  in  at  the  Messrs.  Laing's 
establishment  at  Forest  Hill.  In  my  early 
days  this  species  was  not  considered  a  good  one, 
and  was  little  grown.  The  fact,  however,  was 
that  at  that  time  it  was  not  well  grown,  and  I 
believe  it  was  kept  in  too  strong  a  heat.  This  is 
borne  out  by  Mr.  Laing's  treatment,  as  he  finds 
it  grows  freely  and  flowers  profusely  in  an  inter- 
mediate or  Cattleya  house,  whilst  in  the  old 
times  it  was  usually  kept  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  East  India  house.  Another  species  which 
is  always  admired  when  seen  in  bloom,  and 
deservedly  so,  is  G.  Devoniana.  It  is  by  far 
the  largest  grower  of  any  species  I  know,  and 
its  flowers  are  very  beautiful.  It  is  a  native  of 
Rio  Negro,  and  was  always  treated  to  a  hot 
temperature,  although  it  was  particularly  well 
grown  and  flowered  in  the  nurseries  of  the  late 
Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting,  where 
it  revelled  in  the  company  of  the  Cattleyas,  so 
that  I  think  anyone  may  expect  to  be  suooessful 
with  all  the  species  and  varieties  under  similar 
treatment.  They  are  usually  considered  difficult 
to  cultivate  and  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
thrips  and  red  spider,  the  presence  of  these 
latter  pests  indicating  to  me  that  the  surround- 
ings are  too  hot  and  dry.  If  sufficient  mois- 
ture can  be  maintained  in  the  atmosphere 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  species, 
I  would  grow  the  majority  of  the  kinds 
upon  blocks  and  hang  them  up  near  to  the 
glass.  G.  Devoniana,  from  its  size,  is, 
however,  best  accommodated  in  a  pot,  but 
whether  grown  in  pots  or  upon  blocks,  Gale- 
andras  should  not  be  loaded  about  the  roots 
with  much  soil.  During  the  growing  season 
they  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  water  both  to  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Galeandras  flower 
upon  the  top  of  the  bulbs  just  before  growth  is 
completed,  and  thus  are  furnished  at  the  time 
of  blooming  with  leaves,  which,  however,  fall 
away  after  the  bulb  is  mature,  and  the  plant  or 
plants  then  become  dormant.  During  the  rest- 
ing period  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  lower 


temperature,  well  exposed  to  the  light,  the 
water  supply  very  much  reduced,  but  not 
stopped  entirely,  or  the  bulbs  will  shrivel  and 
the  health  of  the  plant  will  be  considerably  im- 
paired. Before  growth  again  commences  repot 
them  carefully,  well  draining  the  pots,  and  plac- 
ing round  the  plants  some  new  peat  fibre  and  a 
little  Sphagnum  Moss.  Then  place  them  in 
the  growing  house  and  increase  the  water  sup- 
ply as  roots  and  shoots  make  their  appearance. 
Those  upon  blocks  should  have  a  fresh  supply 
of  Sphagnum  Moss  only,  but  wherever  grown 
the  plants  should  be  made  firm,  in  order  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  young  roots.  If  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  above  simple  rules,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  wUl  find  these  plants  difiicult  to 
grow  or  to  flower.  The  following  are  the  best 
kinds  at  present  procurable  in  the  country : — 

G.  Devoniana.— This  is  the  largest  and  finest 
species  hitherto  discovered;  it  is  eaid  to  be  found 
growing  upon  trees  and  also  upon  the  ground  in 
Brazil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  in  many 
instances  the  growths  are  between  5  feet  and  6  feet 
high,  although  under  cultivation  I  have  never  seen 
the  bulbs  exceed  3  feet  in  height.  The  bulbs  are 
erect  and  terete,  and  furnished  with  numerous  dark 
green  leaves.  Spike  terminal  and  many-flowered ; 
sepals  and  petals  purplish  brown,  bordered  with 
greenish  yellow;  lip  large,  helmet-shaped,  ground 
colour  white,  flaked  and  streaked  with  purple.  Its 
usual  time  of  flowering  is  about  midsummer. 

G.  Dives  is  a  dwarf  plant,  which  thrives  best  in 
a  hanging  basket  or  on  a  block,  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  from  midsummer  to  Christmas;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  yellowish  brown  and  the  lip  is  white, 
suffused  with  pink  or  rosy-pink,  streaked  with  red. 
It  comes  from  New  Grenada. 

G.  Baubei. — This  used  to  be  well  grown  in  the 
old  Orchid  collections  of  the  country,  but  until 
recently  it  had  almost  disappeared.  It  is  a  dwarf 
plant,  and  thrives  well  upon  a  block  of  wood.  In 
some  varieties  the  funnel-shaped  flowers  are  very 
bright ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  bronzy-green,  the 
lip  white  outside,  the  front  portion  being  rich 
purple,  yellow  at  the  base.  It  blooms  during  the 
summer  months,  and  is  a  native  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico.  0  ther  forms  in  cultivation  are  G.  nivalis, 
which  I  ha\e  only  seen  in  the  rich  collection  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  Burford  Lodge ;  G. 
Harveyana,  named  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Harvey,  of  Liverpool ;  and  G.  cristata,  a  native 
of  French  Guiana,  and  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
Devoniana,  but  altogether  smaller. 


Cattleya  maxima. — Mr,  B.  D.  Knox,  Caver- 
sham,  Reading,  sends  a  bloom  of  Cattleya  maxima, 
an  Orchid  that  we  might  see  more  of  with  advan- 
tage. This  is  quite  distinct,  though  it  shows  a 
similarity  both  to  C.  Mossife  and  C.  labiata.  It  was 
first  sent  over  by  the  intrepid  traveller  Hartweg, 
from  Guayaquil,  in  the  year  1844,  and  until 
recently  was  comparatively  uncommon,  but  it 
is  becoming  more  plentiful,  as  within  recent  times 
importations  of  it  have  been  received.  It  is  of  tall 
erect  growth  and  has  richly  coloured  flowers,  the 
lip  being  as  intense  as  in  Mossise  itself,  and  netted 
with  rich  crimson-purple  veins  on  a  paler  ground. 
A  wide  longitudinal  band  of  yellow  runs  into  the 
throat,  where  there  are  radiating  lines  of  the  same 
colour.  The  sepals  are  self  pink,  but  the  broader 
petals  are  delicately  veined  with  a  deeper  tint.  C. 
maxima  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  race,  and  floweiing 
as  it  does  during  the  dull  winter  months,  it  is  indis- 
pensable it  a  first-class  collection  is  r£<iuired. 

Disa  graminifolia. — This  charming  species, 
which  was  originally  found  by  the  traveller  Masson, 
so  celebrated  for  the  number  of  Cape  plants  he 
introduced  in  the  early  days  of  this  colony,  is  still 
flowering  with  Mr.  Smee  in  "  My  Garden  "  at  Car- 
shalton.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  seen  it 
this  season.  It,  as  also  D.  racemosa,  flowered  at 
Kew  this  year.  I  must  differ  from  your  correspon- 
dent in  The  Gaeden,  Nov.  3  (p.  451),  who  says  "it 
will  be  found  difficult  to  grow,"  as  the  same  thing 
was  said   about  Odontoglcssums  before  we  knew 


how  to  glow  them,  while  the  same  thing  has  been 
said  of  Disa  grandiflora,  which  as  grown  by  Mr. 
Bedford,  the  gardener  at  Straffan  House,  Co.  Kil- 
dare,  and  the  Comte  de  Germiny  in  Normandy, 
does  not  appear  difficult  to  grow.  I  hope  the 
splendid  azure-blue  flowers  of  D.  graminifolia  will 
be  produced  in  large  masses,  as  this  Orchid  is  a  gem 
of  the  first  water.  Disas  require  to  be  kept  cool 
and  shaded. 

Importing  Orcliids. — The  following  account 
of  the  way  I  imported  Phala3nopsis  Schilleriana 
from  Manilla  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  I 
had  two  small  Banyan  trees  growing  in  my  garden, 
and  which  I  had  covered  with  Orchids.  When 
leaving  Manilla,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
leave  them  behind  or  disturb  the  plants,  so  the 
trees  were  cut  down  and  the  trunks  sent  home  to 
friends.  One  friend  had  space  to  erect  the  trunk 
he  obtained  and  the  plants  continued  to  grow 
vigorously ;  but  in  the  other  case  the  Orchids  were 
removed  from  their  natural  position,  the  result 
being  that  they  died. — C.  H.  C. 

Leelia  anceps  Dawsoni. — A  few  plants  are 
now  flowering  in  the  best  collections  about  London, 
showing  that  it  still  remains  a  gem  amongst  the 
white-flowered  forms.  I  always  thought  there  was 
but  one  plant  of  this  variety  ever  introduced  to  this 
country,  and  that  was  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of 
Clapton.  This  being  the  case,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  growers  have  no  one  to  thank  but  themselves 
if  their  plants  produce  poor  flowers ;  it  is  the  result 
of  bad  cultivation.  Again,  a  grower  extolled  his 
plant  to  me,  saying  it  was  the  very  finest  variety  n 
cultivation.  That  it  was  good  I  do  not  deny,  but 
it  was  simply  Dawsoni,  and  thus,  as  all  the  plants 
in  cultivation  having  sprung  from  one  plant,  it  is 
simply  nonsense  to  praise  one  beyond  another,  un- 
less the  Messrs.  Low  imported  several  plants  in  one 
batch,  which  I  do  not  think  they  did.  I  saw  the 
original  plant  in  the  Meadowbank  collection  years 
ago,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  better  one.  Can  any- 
one really  prove  that  there  is  more  than  one  form 
of  Dawsoni  to  be  found  in  our  gardens  ? — W.  H.  G 

Cattleya  exoniensis  from  Perth. — I  am 
sending  you  a  five-flowered  spike  of  Cattleya  exoni- 
ensis, which,  I  think,  is  very  good  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  This  plant  has  flowered  regularly  for  the 
last  seven  years  between  the  middle  of  November 
and  Christmas.  Another  spike  on  the  plant  will  be 
ready  about  the  end  of  the  month.  I  also  enclose 
a  few  spikes  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  from  a 
plant  that  had  fourteen  spikes,  all  twin-flowered, 
some  showing  a  third  flower. — T.  Macdonald, 
The  Woodlands,  Perth, 

*^*  A  very  fine  spike  of  one  of  the  most  handsome 
of  hybrid  Cattleyas.  It  bore  five  flowers  of  the 
richest  colouring,  and  intermediate  in  size  between 
those  of  C.  Mossife  and  Lselia  purpurata,  the  two 
parents  from  which  Mr.  Dominy,  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  obtained  C.  exoniensis.  The  sepals  are 
narrow,  lightly  touched  with  pink,  which  is  of  a 
deeper  shade  on  the  broader  and  more  wavy  petals. 
The  lip  is  rich  purple-crimson,  edged  with  a  thin 
margin  of  white,  the  throat  being  orange-yellow, 
relit  xed  with  deep  crimson  nnder  the  column.  The 
fragrance  is  very  sweet.  In  the  flowers  of  Cypri- 
pedium Spicerianum  received,  there  were  in  every 
case  two  on  a  spike.  The  more  we  see  of  this  beau- 
tiful Lady's  Slipper  the  more  its  thorough  usefulness 
becomes  apparent.— Ed. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Lycaste  Skinneri  alba.— A  very  flno  form  of  this 
chaste  variety  is  now  floweriDg  in  Mr.  Lainga  nursery  at 
Korest  UUl. 

Oncidium  crispum. — This  Brazilian  species  is  very 
variable  aud  usually  very  attractive ;  it  dies  not  require 
great  heat.  In  Mr.  Todmin's  establishment  at  Tooting  I 
recently  noted  some  very  pretty  forms,  which  appear  to  be 
flowering  at  a  very  unusual  time.  — W.  H.  G. 

Acampe  longifolia,  perhaps  better  known  as 
Vanda  li.*ugifoUa,  is  a  plaut  which  I  have  not  seen 
for  many  years,  but,  curiously  enough,  I  recently 
received  flowers  from  Mr.  Cowley,  gardener  to  Mr, 
Tantz,  of  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  from  Mr.  Osbome, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Buchan,  of  Southampton.  It  is  a 
tine  groiring  plant  with  hroad,  dark  green  leaves  ;  the 
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flowors  cannot  l<o  OivUtvl  sUowy.  Ivius  suitUl  and  l\osliv 
in  toxtniv  :  tl\oy  sro  vi'lKiw,  baiultvl  with  i\Hi,  ami 
dolioatolj  frascaixt, — >\  .  U.  G. 

Cypripediuru  insigrno  Ssvndoras. —  This  is 
tl\e  latest  addition  to'tho  Sli^i'M  Orohids,  ai\d 
c«rt8>inlv  one  of  tl\o  most  otiasto  suid  swe*t 
In  the  whole  gtmns.  It  has  sprvui^  t'lora  an  imix^r- 
tatlon  receivevl  bv  Mr.  S^uidor,  of  St.  AlK-uis,  suid 
was  offew^l  for  's;Ue  by  Messrs.  i'rotheroo  and 
Morris  last  week,  ivndbou>;ht  by  the  Messrs.  Veitoh, 
of  Chelsea,  for  seventy  cnineas.  The  tiower  is 
%rhoUy  of  a  soft  owamy  lemon  colour,  saving  the 
upper  part  of  the  dorsal  seivU,  which  is  snow- 
white. 

C.ittleya  Mastersonitv.  This  is  a  charming 
plant  for  tlowerini;  at  tliis  season,  although  it  is 
inferior  in  sise  to  iuivnv  of  the  favourite  Osittleyas. 
1  btilieve  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Sedeii's  ea.rly  hybrids 
r.Usevl  in  Messrs.  N'oitchs  nursery,  and  obtaineii  by 
cro.^siiii:  C.  loddiiiesi  with  0.  labiata :  the  sev>als 
and  iVtivls  aro  soft  rose  colour,  the  three-loheii  lit' 
Wing  rich  purple  in  front,  the  Wise  being  pale 
yellow  ;  the  side  lobes  which  cover  the  column  are 
whlt«.  It  is  a  ran-  form  which  just  now  may  Iv? 
seen  flowering  with  Mr.  WiUisims  at  UoUoway.— 
W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  grande. — A  fine  gathering  of 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  old  speoies  comes  from  Mr. 
Measures,  of  Caiuberwell.  They  are  of  eitraorviinary 
siie'and  colour,  being  nearly  T  inches  across  and  the 
petals  ivre  remsvrkabie  for  their  breadth.  The  upper 
half  of  the  ilowers  is  deep  rich  orange-yellow,  the 
Kasal  hiUf  bright  chestnut-brown,  the  se{>3ls  being 
equally  bright,  with  transverse  Kinds  of  orange- 
Tollow.  Amongst  them  is  one  tiower  of  remarkable 
appearance,  well  deserving  the  varietal  name  of 
grande  oambridgense ;  it  is  very  hirge,  and  the 
petals  at  the  ti^vs  aie  nearly  1^  inches  across,  where 
they  are  soft  lemon-yellow,  the  biisal  hsUt  tawny 
orange ;  lip  large,  white,  with  a  .one-like  mark  of 
fulvous  brewn  "at  the  Kise.  It  is  altogether  a  re- 
markable \-;iriety. 


Fruit  Garden, 


THE  SURFACE  OF  FRllT  RORPERs;. 

TsKXT  in  imiv^rtauco  to  otUcient  drsunago  is  a 
sound  ivnd  sweot  surface,  iviid  no  f rxiit  borvior  can 
be  looked  up^Mi  .-vs  lH>itig  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition unless  roots  in  iiuantity  are  to  bo  found 
near  to  or  uinni  the  svirface  of  the  soil.  Every 
exi>ericnivd  fruit  grower  is  alive  to  the  value  of 
surf.ico  rvH->ts.  Their  preseitiv  in  any  quiUitity 
is  a  sure  indication  of  health,  and  when  by 
moving  a  few  h.-uidfuls  of  soil  active  roots  are 
diso-'vered,  or  ivrliai^s  may  l>e  observed  pushing 
their  way  thrvuigh  the  surfac\\  nothing  further 
is  ueetltni  to  assur<>  the  cultivator  that  his  troos 
are  e^ual  to  the  prvnluctiou  of  tirst-class  fruit. 

Miuiy  of  the  fruits  wo  cultivate,  however,  are 
uot  u.ttives  of  this  cvnmtry.but  have  been  iutr^i- 
duoevl  from  other  i\»rt»,  where  perhavvs  the  moiui 
temperature  may  not  be  much  higher,  but  the 
seasons  are  more  distinctly  marked  than  they 
are  in  our  ow  u  variable  climate  :  also,  when  at 
home,  they  grv^w  in  the  h.ibitiits  Wst  suited  to 
their  rxviuirements,  and  those  which  grv'>w  in  a 
wild  st!\te  in  this  country  would,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, only  flourish  in  the  locjilities  Ivst  adaptetl 
to  them. 

The  cultivator  cannot,  however,  always  pick 
his  Kn-idity,  atid  he  is  often  called  upon  to  prt>- 
duce  frtiit  of  all  kinds  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  failure  is  often  the  result.  Much, 
however,  can  be  done  by  selectiui;  the  best  aud 
w.-vrmcxst  pivsitions  for  the  various  trees,  and 
where  tlie  soil  is  unsuitable,  draining  aud  im- 


and  air,  tuul  the  nearer  we  eau  bring  the  roots 
within  the  intlueuce  of  those  elements  the  m.ne 
fruitful  our  trees  will  bei'ome. 

Surface  roots  possess  many  advantages,  sutd 
aiv  f.-vr  preferable  to  tlu>se  which  strike  deeply 
down   into   the   givund.       In   the    first   place, 
wavuith   during    the   grv^wing    season   is    most 
essentiiU  to  their  etVective  action,  and  Knng  ntvar 
the    surface,   they  are   brought    under   the   in- 
tluonco  of  the  sim,  thereby  inducing  tluMu  to 
lespoud  soouor  and  more  etVectiially  to  the  re- 
newed activity  of  the  bnmches  than  when  they 
;>n>  buried  deeply  in  the  ground.     Uoot.-*.  too, 
that  .^ve  growing  ne.ir  the  surface  are  always 
moiv  tibrvnis,  and  consev\uently   better  feeders 
than  those  farther  ivn\oved  fivm  the  beueticial 
aud  hai>leuing  intlueuce  of  the  jvir,  .wd  when  in 
this  position  food  can  readily  be  supplied  when 
u\ost  needed  with  a  sure  knowledge  that  it  is 
approjniated   by  them.     Seeing,  then,  how   dt^ 
sirable  it  is  to  have  an  abundance  of  roots  within 
e.asy  reach,  our  aim  should  be  to  prvnuote  theiv 
grvnvth  by  bestowing  particular  attention  upon 
this  part  of  the  bonier, and  having  enticed  them 
then',  t,-*ke  cave  they  are  not  driven  away  ag-ain 
by  starvation  or  by  the  opposite  extnuue,  over- 
feeding. 

Inside  bonlers  often  become  sowr  and  inert  on 
the  siirfaco  throvigh  being  cnnvded  with  plants, 
espe^-ially  if  they  are  of  a  cU-iss  roiiuirini;  a  great 
.■vu\ount  of  water.  The  draiujige  fnMu  the  pots 
in  time  sjiturates  the  soil,  which  then  becomes 
i.\>ld  tvnd  sour,  poiso\is  the  nxns  and  drives 
them  aw!»y  in  se.^n-h  of  sweeter  p,sstuivs.  Tlie 
time  is  at'haud  for  the  annual  winter  cleaning 
of  fruit  houses  suid  their  occui>;\uts,  and  i\o 
house  should  be  considennl  tinishcd  until  the 
surface  of  the  bonier  has  boon  thonnighly  ex- 
amined. All  the  old  mulchings  of  manure 
should  be  n-nioved  first,  then  a  few  inches  or 
more  if  necessary  of  the  surface,  till  a  thick 
layer  of  vvvts  is  exposed  .and  the  bonier  is 
found  sound  tvnd  sweet.  The  compost  for  iv- 
uewing  the  surfai-o  should,  if  the  soil  is  in- 
clinod  to  be  retentive,  consist  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  some  porous  material,  such  as  Inirnt 
earth,  charnnl  nMuse.  old  mort.v,  »K:c.  Vailing 
these,  coarse  sand  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  surface  open  and 
prevent  it  fnmt  biudiug  when  tn\lden  upon 
during  the  necessary  attention  to  the  trees.  .\ 
ponnis  surface  also  allows  a  free  piissage  for 
water,  liquid  manure,  .tc. 

XotMug  protnotes  the  multiplication  of  sur- 
face n>ots  in  the  way  that  these  annual  renewals 
of  the  surface  do.  Many  ivots  are,  no  doubt, 
bivken  otV,  but  for  one  that  is  destn^yed  in  the 
operation  several  are  formed  in  its  place,  and 
attracte^l  by  the  new  sweet  compost.  In  time  a 
jHufect  m.at  of  n^ots  is  pnHlticea,  which  cvnisti- 
tute  the  most  important  feeders,  ivnd  may  be 
relied  upon  to  give  qusvlity  and  finish  to  the 
fruit,  t-Hitside  boniers  an<  often  tilled  witli 
vegetables  during  a  greater  p.'vrt  of  the  year, 
juid  the  roots  of  the  tn>es  an>  driven  down  into 
the  gnmnd  by  the  lui-.ss.iry  operations  reqnireil 
for  the  c\iltivation  of  those  cvoj^s,  and  often, 
when  a  s^xice  of  a  few  fe<>t  is  n>served  at  the 
b;»se  of  the  triH'S,  it  is  used  !>s  a  jvathway,  until 
in  time  it  becomes  a  haul  crust  almi^t  impor- 
vious  to  n>in.  If  gwd  cmjis  of  fruit  are  valued 
and  desinnl  the  nvts  mvist  have  cv^'usidenitiou, 
and  the  tn'es  will  .-ilwaj-s  n>i>;iy  the  attention 
they  n'ceive  in  this  din\tion.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  treading  ujxui  the  boniers  a  giHxl  desvl 
at  times  in  atteuding  to  the  trees,  but  this 
should  not  Ih<  i»eruiitte^l  when  tliey  are  in  a  wet 
state,  as  con*ider.'»ble  injury  is  done  if  they  are 
trvnl  into  .-.   v'-'^'.^'  cvmdition.      A   lirin,  pon^us 


able  to  stand  upon,  besides  being  far  preferable 
for  the  roots  of  the  trees.  A.  IVvukku. 


pn>viug  it  in  various  ways.     Uy  these  opera 

lions  it  is  rfiulered  warm  and  pervious  to  sun   surface,  however,  is  always  clesui  and  comfort 


GR.\PKS  SHANKING. 
I  H.iivK  just  iHien  lifting  a  house  of  Vines.  At 
the  outside  of  the  bonier,  which  is  about  S 
feet  wide,  I  cut  a  trench  about  i'  inclies  wide 
!\nd  ;!  feet  deep.  .\t  this  depth  I  found  the 
majority  of  the  root.s,  which  were  sis  thick  as 
ones  fliiger  and  black  smd  tibreless.  They  had  left 
the  bonier  suid  gone  right  away  into  the  kitchen 
gxmlen.  1  cut  them  asunder  at  the  outside  of  the 
Wier  and  brought  them  to  the  top,  cut  all  the 
woundevi  parts  out,  notcheil  them,  and  laid  them 
within  6  inches  of  the  top  in  gootl  soil.  It  is  an 
early  house,  from  which  Grapes  are  expected  In 
June.  The  Vines  have,  I  believe,  been  planteil 
twenty-five  years.     The  l^erries  shank  and  do  not 

colour,  TKN    YK.MtS'   SviiSORtUKK. 

♦,*  In  answer  to  the  alxive,  had  you  applieti  for 
advice  liefore,  instead  of  after  cutting,  lifting,  and 
relaying  the  nx>ts  of  the  \'ines,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a  more  cautious  mode  of  procedure  would  have 
bsen  suggesteil.     The   roots,   for  instance,  might 
ha^-e  been  cut  in  Septemlier,  but  instead  of  intenti- 
fying  the  check  bv  lifting  at  once,  this  portion  of 
the  work  should  liave  b<-en  allowed  to  stand  over 
tor  twelve  months  to  give  them  time  to  form  tufts 
of  young  fibres  in  light,  rich  soil,  with  which  the 
trench  could  have  been  tilleil  up  agaiu.     It  is,  how- 
ever, now  too  late  to  try  to  avert  jxsst  events,  not  so 
to  give  a  few  hints  which  may  prevent  or  soften  the 
oonse^iuences.     In   the    first    place,   "Subscriber" 
should  well  cover  his  bonier  with  stable  litter  to 
keep  out  fn->st,  and  to  clieck  cold  snow-water  in  its 
downwani  course  to  the  black  fibwless  roots  lying 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.     In  the  second, 
he  must  give  i  p  .ill  thoughts  of  Grapes  in  dune,  if 
at  all  next  sea.^i.'n,  as  the  Vines,  acconliug  to  his 
own  showing,  will  have  a  hanl  straggle  to  recover. 
Havirc  ;■  :iac  .-.p  his  mind  to  this,  the  Vine  being 
most   ur.:uioL>  of    life,  he  must  keep  the    house 
as  cool    :is   a    gnxnihouse   until    the    buds    com- 
mence swdliiig'naturally  in  the  spring,  when,  the 
lietter  to  husband  the  stored-up  sap  to  which  this 
spurt  will  be  due,  he  must  intn-Kluce  a  gootl  body 
of  fermenting  nuuiure  and    leaves,  syringe    with 
warm  water  "two  or  thnx>  times  a  day,  .ind  avoid 
over-heating  the  pipes  by  closing  rather  early  with 
plenty  of  "sun    heat    and    atmospheric   moisture. 
When  all  the  bnds  are  on  the  move,  but  not  before, 
a  layer  of  warm  Oak  leaves  a  foot  or  more  in  thick- 
ness placoil  over  the  roots  and  covered  with  long 
litter  will  quicken  their  action,  and  slight  shade 
drawn  over  the  ro».>f   for  a  few  hours  on  bright 
days  will  give  relief,  if  it  does  not  prevent  flsgviiDg. 
.\s  growth  progresses  a  few  of  the  weakest  brexais 
iuay  be  nibbed  otT,  but  upon  the    principle  that 
leaves  make  roots,  an  extra  quantity  of  slioots  must 
be  tied  in,  .ilways,  l^  it  understood,  that  crowding 
is  avcide^l.     Wlien  the  new  roots  have  taken  to  the 
compost   and  daily  tl.igging  is   on  the  wane,  the 
we.akest  of  the  supertUious  shoots  may  lie  gratlually 
shorteneii  back  to   throw   strength  into  the  l^est 
nearest  home,  as  the  buds  formeil  at  the  b.ise  of 
these  will  produce  the  first  shows,  which  should  be 
iUlowetl  to  swell  to  maturity.     If  the  wootl  of  the 
"present  ve-ar  w.is  well  rliH-ned,it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  \ineswiU  show  plenty  of  bunches 
next  spring,  but  whether  or  not  it  may  lie  advisable 
to  allow  aiiy  of  them  to  remain  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  decidtHl  by  future  pn^gross.     I'nder  the 
most  favourable  conditions  the  crop  should  l^e  ex- 
trenielv  light,  but,  considerirg  that  the  Mnes  ha\-e 
h.ad  a  twenty-tive  years'  run  without  a  check,  and 
the  majority  of  the  feeders  are  now  lying  dead  and 
useless  in  the  kitchen  garden,  it  is  questionable  if  all 
the  shows  should  not  l>e  pincheii  oti',  as  the  bunches 
wiU  be  small  and  ixior  and  of  little  value. — W.  0. 

Pear  Williams"  Bon  Chretien.— As  rogarvls  qviiUity 
tht»  l"Vivr  li!»s  Iwu  a  failur\>  this  se-isiui.  It  is  gvueraUy  vory 
<vHxt  witli  >is.  t>»t  this  year  it  is  qulto  fl.->wurless.— R  K., 

lx<  ^>1'  iiitoix\st  to  your  ivrrttsvou- 

kuow  tlMt  Plum  Coo's  L«t«>  Rod 

tiou  ot  riuu»  crown  in  the  Roy*l 

iu^tiaiiturU  S«.vi«tv's  0*i\iousi,  Ohlswick.     It  is  truly  *  l«t* 

vsrletv,  (or  th»  tniifls  stiU  hsnsiiis  on  tho  tr 


Late  Plums. -U  u\»,v  l> 
dout  'J.  >■'■  V'-'l)^  44TUO  kli 
1<  lui-luJovl  iu  tho  collrctioi 
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MELON  CULTURE. 
At  the  present  time  growing  fruit  for  profit  is 
an  important  subject  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  leading  horticulturists,  and  auy  information 
relating  to  that  industry  is  welcomed.  A  few 
hints  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Melon  will  be 
acceptable  to  many.  What  crops  pay  best ! 
is  a  query  easier  asked  than  answer<;d.  1  think 
as  Melons  increase'  in  favour  every  year,  and 
good  ones  find  a  ready  sale,  especially  daring 
the  London  season,  their  more  extended  culti- 
vation is  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  be  found 
fairly  remunerative  if  we  grow  suitable  sorts  for 
market,  lentil  recent  years  Melons  have  not 
been  very  extensively  or  successfully  cultivated 
in  British  gardens,  but  we  now  have  the  advan- 


laterals  were  rubbed  oil'  as  they  appeared. 
If  these  are  allowed  to  grow  and  then  pinched 
otr,  a  wound  that  does  not  rea<lily  heal,  but 
decays  as  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  is  often 
caused.  This  is  the  supposed  cankerof  ten  noticed. 
With  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  these  plants 
(piickly  filled  their  recpiirod  space,  after  which 
the  points  were  pinched  to  induce  lateral 
growths.  These  laterals,  when  they  had  set 
the  fruit,  were  allowed  to  hang  down  until  a 
sufiicient  number  began  to  swell,  and  wore  as 
large  as  cricket  balls.  If  uneven  in  size,  the 
small  fruits  were  tied  up  first,  leaving  the  larger 
ones  hanging  down  until  six  oven-si/.od  fruits 
were  obtained,  all  the  rest  being  pinched  oil'. 
I  About  this  period  the  plants  re(iuire  abundance 


better  when  cut  than  any  other,  and  the  prize 
lists  of  the  principal  shows  will  prove  the 
([uality.  The  above  crop  is  by  no  means  ex- 
ceptional, as  Melons  have  done  well  at  Hlvaston 
for  many  years.  J.  tl.  Oooi'Ariuo. 


THK  ClIISWIOK  APPLK  KHOVV. 
Now  that  the  Apple  and  Pear  conference,  and  the 
very  fine  show  of  these  hardy  fruits  are  over,  we 
may  the  better,  perhaps,  take  note  of  what  was 
said  and  soon  than  could  well  have  been  the  case  at 
the  moment.  Of  one  thin;;  there  can  bo  no  dilVer- 
enco  of  opinion,  and  that  was  found  in  the  ad- 
mirable good  feeling  and  hearty  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion which  marked  not  only  the  proooodinps  in  com- 
mittee, but  the  entire  conference.    The  display  of 


A  fine  crop  of  Melons.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  J.  H.  Goodaero,  Elvuaton  Castle  GarJena. 


tage  of  both  improved  structures  and  auperior 
varieties,  and  1  know  of  no  bettor  sort  than 
Hero  of  Lockinge,  the  variety  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  house  here  represented  is  very  suitable  for 
Melon  growing  ;  it  is  light,  well  heated  and 
ventilated,  .and  the  plants  are  growing  in  a  good 
stiff  loam.  These  four  items  are  imiiortant 
essentials  to  the  production  of  good  Jlelons. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  management  of 
this  crop  may  prove  interesting  The  seeds 
were  sown  at  the  end  of  March  in  pure  loam, 
and  planted  out  at  the  end  of  April  in  the  same 
staple,  made  very  solid  on  a  bed  of  hot  manure 
and  leaves,  the  main  stems  being  tied  to  a  stake 
leading  to  the  trellis.     All  the  bottom  and  side 


of  water,  with  occasional  doses  of  warm  liquid 
manure  from  the  farmyard.  When  the  fruits 
show  signs  of  netting,  moisture  may  be  lessened 
and  ventilation  increased  until  the  fruits  begin 
to  ripen,  after  which  the  ventilators  are  better 
left  open  both  night  and  day,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  weather,  with  just  sulhcient 
moisture  to  prevent  the  leaves  liagniug.  The 
fruit  is  supported  with  old  strips  of  fishnet  cut 
into  il-inch  squares,  a  piece  of  string  being  fixed 
at  each  end  and  tied  to  the  trellis.  These  form 
cheap  and  safe  supports  for  the  fruit.  This 
house  contained  twenty-six  plants,  carrying  1<J(* 
good  handsome  fruits  worth  Us.  each  in  the 
market.  They  were  ripe  in  fourteen  weeks  from 
the  sowing  of  the  seeds.      This  variety  keeps 


Apples  was,  for  the  season — asingalarly  bad  season 
too— altogether  a  remarkable  one,  and  showed  that 
we  have  numerous  fine  varieties  which  can  render 
good  servica  when  some  others,  and  possibly 
favourites,  fail.  We  may  have  our  fancies  for  fine 
weather  Apples,  but  to  those  kinds  which  give  ns 
good  or  even  fair  crops  during  bad  seasons,  the  old 
axiom,  as  to  a  friend  in  need  being  a  friend  indeed, 
may  well  apply.  .\ny  new  visitor  to  England,  look- 
ing over  the  tables  of  Apples  in  the  conservatory 
and  noting  the  grand  samples  shown,  mitjht  well 
have  exclaimed.  If  these  be  product  of  a  bad  sea.scn 
with  you,  what  may  not  be  looked  for  when  you 
have  a  favourable  one  ?  When  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  some  of  the  more  recently  introduced 
varieties  are  widely  grown,  and  we  have  a  favour, 
able  Apple  Eeason,  the  recent  display  at  Cbiswick 
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will  have  to  pale  its  fires  in  presence  of  the  grander 
show  of  that  date.  Of  the  newer  Apples,  Tyler's 
Kernel,  a  grand  looking  conical  Apple,  rich  in 
colour,  very  solid  and  handsome,  introduced  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  Bismirok,  sent  out  only 
tfvo  years  ago,  a  good  slz3d  handsome  Apple,  of 
the  blood-red  hue  of  a  Quarrenden,  and  a  good 
keeper,  stand  out  very  prominent.  Of  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Saltmarsh's  Qaeen,  Grenadier,  Potts' 
Seedling,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  kinds 
not  too  well  known,  there  were  many  grand 
samples.  Some  disappointment  seemed  to  be  felt 
at  the  conference  that  no  form  of  competition 
was  recognised,  but  it  is  incomprehensible,  remem- 
bering the  proceedings  of  the  previous  Apple  and 
Pear  conferences,  that  any  such  impression  should 
have  prevailed.  The  show  was  specially  a  tribute 
to  the  unselfishness  of  growers  and  gardeners, 
who  without  hope  of  prizes  staged  such  splendid 
examples  of  their  hardy  fruits.  The  certificates 
of  merit  given  to  single  dishes  proved  to  be  the 
only  recognition  of  merit  in  any  case,  and  those 
were  awarded,  after  careful  consideration  only,  to 
the  dishes  of  fruits  individually,  and  not  to  the  exhi- 
bitors. Generally,  these  certificates  formed  a  good 
lead  for  the  public,  and  it  will  be  particularly  inter- 
esting, when  the  list  of  these  awards  is  published, 
to  learn  in  what  proportion  certain  sorts  met  with 
recognition.  It  was  a  rare  circumstance  that  any 
variety  regarded  as  worthless  got  a  certificate,  ex- 
cept where  exceptionally  fine  fruits  were  shown, 
and  really  fine  fruits  of  any  sort,  however  devoid  of 
flivour,  produced  this  season  would  tend  to  show 
that  it  could  not  be  an  absolutely  worthless  variety 
after  all. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  some  dishes 
here  and  there  that  better  samples  of  the  respec- 
tive sorts  have  never  been  seen.  The  exhibition  of 
house-grown  fruits  amidst  the  outside-produced 
samples  was  unfortunate  and  very  misleading.  In 
the  event  of  another  similar  show  being  held,  a 
special  class  for  such  fruits  will  have  to  be 
formed.  The  samples  grown  under  glass  were 
marvellous  in  sizs,  finish,  and  beauty,  and  they 
served  to  show  what  house  culture  will  do  in  the 
development  of  hardy  fruits.  But  orchard  house 
culture  is  only  for  the  amateur  or  nurseryman  who 
wishes  to  test  sorts  early.  In  the  matter  of  ordinary 
fruit  production  house  culture  can  never  be  other 
than  a  pleasing,  perhaps  costly,  amusement.  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  little  difference  of 
opinion  which  has  sprung  up  between  Messrs. 
Bunyard  and  Coleman  with  respect  to  Flanders 
Pippin  and  Mere  de  Menage.  Had  Mr.  Coleman's 
reference  at  p.  3G7  appeared  a  week  earlier,  I  should 
have  looked  with  considerable  interest  for  the 
Eastnor  samples  of  Flanders  Pippin  at  the  con- 
ference ;  as  it  was  they  were  unnoticed.  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Bunyard  went  beyond  the  assertion  that 
these  two  kinds  were  often  given  as  synonymous, 
not  grown,  as  Mr.  Colemin  puts  it.  Growing  both 
would  soon  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  Mr. Bunyard, 
I  believe,  does  not  grow  the  Flanders,  and,  further, 
never  is  asked  for  it.  The  "  Fruit  Manual,"  the 
"  Herefordshire  Pomona, "  and  the  Apple  confer- 
ence of  18'S:i,  when  there  were  shown  170  dishes 
of  Mere  de  Menage  and   117   dishes  of   Flanders 


which  the  market  growers  at  the  conference  took 
special  note— Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Winter 
Hawthornden,  Potts'  Seedling,  Stone's,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Alfriston,  Wellington,  and  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling. If  any  intending  planter  will  grow  these 
kinds  largely  on  the  English  Paradise  stock,  he  will 
find  that  not  only  will  he  secure  large  crops  of  fine 
Apples,  but  will  also  have  a  selection  which  will 
last  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  end  of 
March.  Solid,  conical  or  semi-conical  Apples  are 
preferred  in  the  market  to  kinds  which  are  fiat  and 
somewhat  irregularly  ribbed  or  have  depressed  eyes 
and  sunken  stems. 

I  made  yet  a  further  selection  of  twelve  kinds  for 
market  culture  which  have  either  fine  quality  or 
very  presentable  appearance,  and,  in  most  cases, 
both  combined.  Apples  to  be  sold  at  a  profit 
must  be  presentable  and  handsome,  but  when  both 
quality  and  beauty  are  combined,  the  sale  is  all  the 
more  profitable.  Worcester  Pearmain  was  the 
beauty  of  the  show,  and  bore  off  the  palm  for  colour, 
especially  the  dish  shown  by  Messrs.  Cheal,  of 
Crawley.  Colonel  Vaughan  was  handsome  in  Mr. 
Bnnyard's  collection ;  it  is  a  somewhat  long,  red- 
striped  Apple  and  handsome.  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg was  singularly  beautiful  in  Messrs.  Veitoh 
and  Sons'  collection,  indeed  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Apples  in  the  show.  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  are  as 
handsome  as  good.  Good  and  very  handsome  also 
was  Scarlet  Pearmain,  not  unlike  Mother  Apple, 
red  striped  and  of  delightful  quality.  Then  of  finer 
kinds,  striking  in  colour  and  handsome  in  form, 
were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  the  handsomest  large 
Apple  grown  ;  Bismarck,  already  alluded  to,  was  in 
several  collections  of  blood-red  hue ;  Tyler's  Kernel, 
also  previously  mentioned,  shape  of  Adams'  Pear- 
main, but  very  large  and  heavily  coloured  with 
deep  red ;  a  grand  looking  Apple,  and  of  the  best 
quality;  Baumann's  Red  Reinette,  a  very  brilliant 
coloured  variety,  good  in  form  and  in  quality  ;  and 
Lady  Henniker,  a  good  Apple  at  all  points,  colours 
well,  and  is  a  fruit  of  good  appearance.  I  venture 
to  submit  that  the  lists  given  present  for  the  market 
grower  some  of  the  most  prolific  kinds  in  cultiva- 
tion and  some  of  the  most  saleable.  Those  less 
known  only  need  to  be  known  to  obtain  wide 
reputations  and  secure  appellations  in  the  market 
familiar  as  those  of  Blenheims,  Cox's  or  Kings. 

A.  D. 


PLUMS. 

This  being  the  proper  season  for  planting,  a  few 
remarks  about  Plums,  with  a  selection  of  the  very 
best  or  most  useful  varieties  both  for  cooking  and 
dessert,  may  be  of  service  to  many,  as  now  that  we 
have  such  swollen  lists  the  difliculty  with  most 
persons  is  what  sorts  to  choose.  For  first  supply 
for  cooking  there  are  none  equal  to  Rivers'  Early 
Prolific,  which  bears  medium-sized,  roundish  fruit 
with  skin  of  a  deep  purple,  the  flesh  being  yellowish 
and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  way  to  grow  this 
Plum  is  in  the  form  of  low  standards,  and  if  planted 
in  sheltered  spots  it  will  be  found  that  they  seldom 


cropping  is  uncertain,  and  where  space  can  be 
spared  trees  should  be  planted  and  grown  against 
walls  or  buildings,  where  the  blossoms  get  the 
necessary  shelter  from  cold  and  frosts  in  the  spring. 
Next  in  point  of  merit  to  this  comes  Kirke's,  whicn 
is  larger  than  the  Green  Gage  and  almost  as  deeply 
coloured,  and  as  densely  covered  with  bloom  as  a 
Sloe.  The  flesh  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  and  very 
richly  flavoured.  Jefferson  is  a  grand  Plum,  as  not 
only  is  the  fruit  very  large,  but  it  is  remarkably 
handsome,  the  skin  being  of  a  rich  golden  yeUow, 
flushed  and  dotted  with  red  on  the  exposed  side, 
while  the  flesh  is  firm,  sweet  and  delicious.  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  succeeds  the  Jefferson,  and  should 
have  a  place  in  every  garden,  as  it  is  fine-looking, 
hangs  a  long  time  on  the  tree  without  shrivelling, 
and  is  a  perfect  sweetmeat  when  ripe.  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay  is  another  most  excellent  Plum, 
that  comes  into  use  during  October  and  may  be 
described  as  a  large  late  Green  Gage,  as  it  resembles 
that  sterling  variety.  All  the  dessert  kinds  named 
require  a  wall  to  do  them  well,  but  an  east  or  west 
aspect  suits  them  if  they  are  kept  attended  to  and 
closely  spurred,  so  as  to  bring  their  blossoms  near 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  breaks  behind.  In 
planting,  the  border  should  be  broken  up  deep  by 
digging  out  a  large  hole,  and  in  this,  if  it  can  be  had 
conveniently,  it  is  a  good  plan  and  a  great  help  to 
the  young  trees  to  put  in  some  roughly  chopped 
turfy  loam,  and  to  cover  the  roots  with  the  same,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  start.  In  this  the  plants  will 
make  quick  progress,  provided  they  are  not  cut  in 
too  much,  which  is  a  barbarous  practice  and  one 
that  serves  no  useful  purpose  whatever  ;  instead  of 
which  it  greatly  retards  the  establishment  and  fruit- 
bearing  of  the  trees,  as  it  throws  them  back  each 
time  it  is  done,  and  they  have  to  do  the  same  work 
over  again.  The  way  to  manage  is  to  let  all  the 
main  shoots  run  and  leave  them  full  length,  and  in 
from  two  to  three  years  quite  100  square  feet  of  wall 
space  may  be  filled,  and  trees  of  that  age  brought 
into  fuU  bearing.  S.  D. 


.     .  -  ,  miss  cropping,  and  it  is  altogether  a  most  valuable 

Pippin,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Colemai's  dictum,  all  gave    sort    for    market  gardeners.      Another  kind  that 


these  two  as  identical.  Of  coaree,  all  these  authori 
ties  may  have  been  wrong.  The  matter  can,  how 
ever,  soon  be  decided  by  Mr.  Coleniin  sending  Mr. 
BuiiyaTd  some  grafts  of  his  Flandeis  Pippin,  and  if 
he  is  found  wrong  in  his  judgment,  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  the  first  to  make  public  aoknowledgment. 
Possibly  both  the  kinds  named  may  in  some  localities 
be  worth  the  place  they  now  occupy  in  the  select 
list  of  standard  sorts ;  but  with  regard  to  the  entire 
country,  I  fear  they  would  come  out  low  down  in 
an  Apple  plebiscite.  I  went  over  the  collection  at 
Chiswick  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  two  sections 
for  culture  for  sale,  as  that  is  just  now  the  dominant 
idea  with  regard  to  hardy  fruits.  It  is  needful  to 
have  not  only  good  croppers  for  such  growth,  but 
showy  fruits  which  will  sell  well.  The  first  list— a 
selection  of  twelve  kinds  which,  for  6iz3  and  fine 
form,  stood  out  prominently  in  every  direction— in- 
cluded only  what  are  ordinarily  termed  cooking 
Apples.      Most  of  them,  further,  were  kinds    of 


is  spoken  very  highly  of  is  The  Czar,  but  of  that  1 
have  had  no  experience  at  present,  and  simply 
name  it  that  planters  may  look  it  up  and  inform 
themselves  of  its  merits.  The  Victoria  is  such  a 
general  favourite  and  is  so  well  known,  that  little 
need  be  said  about  it,  further  than  that  those  who 
have  not  got  it  should  add  it  at  once,  as  it  is  a 
most  reliable  variety  and  so  free  in  bearing,  that 
it  often  becomes  necessary  to  prop  up  or  support 
the  branches  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  under 
their  load,  as  the  fruits  are  large  and  heavy,  and 
hang  thickly  in  seasons  at  all  favourable  to  a  good 
set.  Prince  Englebeit  is  almost  equally  valuable, 
and  is  likewise  a  very  free-bearing  kind.  These 
three  sorts  are  as  many  as  need  be  planted  for 
kitchen  purposes,  the  others  that  are  now  to  be 
named  being  all  good  for  dessert.  First  and  fore- 
most comes  the  Green  Gage,  which  in  some  districts 


does  well  in  the  bush  form  or  as  a  standard,  but 

grown  in  this  way,  except  in  favoured  spots,  the  |  roads  are  almost  entirely  defrayed  bylbe  returns 


ROADSIDE  PLANTATIONS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  planting  of  fruit  trees  along  the  sides  of  high- 
roads does  not  seem  to  be  much  approved  of  in 
France,  and  yet  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  there  have  given  good  results  wherever  they 
have  been  conducted  by  competent  men.  From  the 
last  reports  published  in  the  Boeue  Ilorticole,  we 
are  happy  to  state  that,  some  time  since,  the  agents 
of  the  Board  of  Management  of  Bridges  and  High- 
ways made  a  commencement  of  planting  fruit  trees 
on  the  margins  of  high-roads. 

In  France  mention  is  made  of  roadside-planted 
Pear  trees,  each  of  which  produces  about  2  hecto- 
litres (nearly  5J  bushels)  of  Pears,  sold  at  the  rate  of 
about  5s.  the  hectolitre;  of  Plum  trees,  each  yielding 
about  176  lbs.  of  fruit,  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  fd. 
a  pound.  The  Cherry  trees,  of  the  kind  named  •'  4 
kirsch,"  are  every  day  becoming  more  valuable  along 
the  high-roads  in  Haute  Savoie,  the  Meuse,  the 
Vosges,  the  Jura,  Doubs,  and  Haute  SaOne.  The 
trees,  which  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old, 
produce  each  from  (iG  lbs.  to  132  lbs.  of  fruit,  sold 
at  the  rate  of  from  12s.  Od.  to  ,33s.  for  220  lbs., 
according  to  the  plentifulness  or  scarcity  of  the 
season. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  the  results  are 
still  more  satisfactory.  In  Saxony,  in  1884,  the 
revenue  from  letting  out  the  crops  of  roadside- 
planted  fruit  trees  amounted  to  £4400,  not  including 
£t)00  received  for  cut  wood.  These  receipts  are 
clear  profit,  over  and  above  all  expenses.  In  Suabia 
the  tree  most  generally  planted  on  roadsides  is  the 
Plum  tree.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mulhouse  we  are  told 
of  Cherry  trees  planted  on  the  roadsides  which,  from 
their  earliest  crop,  have  paid  the  expenses  of  their 
purchase  and  maintenance  up  to  that  time.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  roadside  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  are  already  very  extensive,  and  are  becoming 
of  greater  importance  every  day.  Dr.  Lucas,  a 
government  horticulturist,  states  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  province  of  Hanover  and  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  "  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  high- 
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from  the  produce  of  the  fruit  trees  which  are  planted 
along  the  roadsides,  while  in  other  districts  the  re- 
turns range  from  £2  to  £4  for  every  kilometre 
(1093J  yards)."  These  last  figures  indicate  mini- 
mum returns,  which,  of  course,  will  advance  with  the 
age  of  the  trees  and  the  improved  special  knowledge 
of  the  road -keepers. 

lloadside  plantations  of  fruit  trees  present  the 
following  advantages : — 

1.  The  sale  of  the  fruit  is  more  profitable  than 
that  of  the  wood  of  timber  trees,  mutilated  as 
these  always  are  by  the  loppings  which  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  roadway  clear  for  traffic. 

2.  When  such  plantations  are  conducted  by  com- 
petent arboriculturists,  they  afford  an  opportunity 
of  making  known  choice  kinds  of  fruit  trees  of 
which  the  dwellers  in  certain  districts  are  unfortu- 
nately ignorant. 

8.  Fruit  trees  being  generally  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  timber  trees,  are  less  injurious  to  the 
adjacent  crops,  as  they  give  less  shade,  and  their 
roots  do  not  travel  and  throw  up  suckers  to  the 
same  extent  as  those  of  the  Acacia,  the  Ailantus, 
the  Poplars,  &c. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  Bridges  and  High- 
ways have  made  the  following  objections  to  these 
fruit  tree  plantations : — 

1.  "  The  sale  of  the  fruit  would  not  be  as  remune- 
rative as  that  of  the  wood  of  timber  trees,  because 
much  of  the  fruit  would  be  stolen."  Certainly,  if, 
say,  only  a  hundred  fruit  trees  were  planted,  and 
these  near  some  populous  centre,  such  a  result 
would  often  occur ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  it 
would  be  very  diiferent  if  nearly  all  the  high-road- 
sides yielded  plenty  of  fruit,  and  especially  if  care 
were  taken  to  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
only  kinds  fit  for  cider-making,  drying,  or  distilla- 
tion. The  Board  would  not  be  obliged  to  convert 
the  road-keepers  into  rural  policemen  in  order  to 
save  the  crops  from  pillage  if  they  sold  the  crops 
on  the  trees  immediately  after  the  fruit  was  set  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

2.  The  civil  engineers  of  the  Board  find  fault  with 
fruit  trees  as  "growing  more  slowly  than  timber 
trees,  and  requiring,  in  general,  soil  of  a  better 
quality."  To  this  we  reply,  that  if  fruit  trees  are 
carefully  planted  in  soils  and  positions  suitable  for 
them,  they  soon  grow  large  enough  to  adorn  the 
landscape  and  afford  shade  to  wayfarers.  Fruit 
trees  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  if  we 
want  them  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  we  must 
not  plant  a  tap-rooted  Pear  tree  in  a  position  where 
a  surface-rooting  Plum  tree  should  be  placed,  and 
(as  has  been  done  on  high-road  No.  21,  in  Haute- 
Vienne)  Apple  trees  in  dry  soils,  Cherry  trees  in 
wet  ones. 

3.  "  The  expense  of  planting  fruit  trees  is  greater 
than  that  of  planting  timber  trees.  A  timber  tree 
planted  on  a  roadside  costs  on  an  average  '2\  francs 
(about  2s.),  as  per  following  items  :  — 

Digging  the  hole      ...         ...         ...  fr.025 

Price  of  the  young  tree       1.50 

Planting  it 0.25 

Tree-guard  with  metal  points        ...      0.50 

2.50 
while  it  would  cost  at  least  4  francs  (about  ?,s.  ?A  ) 
to  plant  a  fruit  tree  strong  enough  to  fight  its  way 
and  in  well-prepared  soil,  viz. :  — 

Digging  the  hole      ...  fr.0.75 

Price  of  the  young  tree      ...         ...      2.0 

Planting  it 0.25 

Tree-guard  with  metal  points       ...       10 

4.0" 
In  reply  to  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
order  to  plant  a  fruit  tree  as  it  should  be  planted,  a 
somewhat  larger  sum  must  be  expended  than  in 
planting  a  timber  tree,  but  we  assert  that  all  such 
expense  will  soon  be  repaid,  and  more  than  repaid 
by  the  first  fruit  crops. 

We  are,  indeed,  advocates  for  planting  fruit  trees 
along  roadsides,  because  the  advantages  which  such 
plantations  offer  far  surpass  the  few  disadvantages 
which  they  present.     In  the  climate  of  Paris  the 


best  fruit  trees  for  this  purpose  are  the  Apple,  the 
Pear,  the  Plum,  and  the  Cherry.  To  these  we  must 
add  the  Walnut  and  the  Sweet  Chestnut  for  dis- 
tricts where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  for 
them,  and  for  some  southern  localities  the  Olive. 

The  trees  which  are  to  be  planted  should  possess 
the  following  qualities  : — 

They  should  produce  good  fruit. 

They  should  be  very  vigorous-growing  and  pro- 
ductive, and  hardy  enough  to  withstand  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  climate. 

They  should  form  tall  trees  with  narrow  heads, 
the  result  of  having  the  branches  ascending  and  not 
drooping. 

They  should  flower  late  when  they  are  to  be 
planted  in  localities  where  spring  frosts  are  to  be 
guarded  against. 

When  planted  near  populous  centres,  the  fruit 
should  be  of  a  kind  not  palatable  in  the  raw  state, 
but  suitable  for  cider-making,  for  drying,  or  for 
distillation. 

In  every  district  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
local  varieties  of  fruit  trees  which  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  worth  growing,  provided  they  also 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  vigorous  growth,  hardiness, 
&c.,  and,  besides,  are  certain  to  meet  with  a  ready 
sale  in  the  neighbouring  markets. — Seruo  Horlicole. 


PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  Apples  and 
Pears  and  the  selection  of  varieties,  but  little  atten- 
tion so  far  has  been  given  to  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, although  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that 
they  are  most  important  fruits,  for  though  they  are 
not  of  much  use  for  cooking,  they  take  high  rank 
in  the  desseit.  Admitting  as  they  do  of  early 
forcing,  their  season  is  a  long  one,  and  it  is  well 
that  only  the  very  best  should  be  grown.  Taking 
the  Peaches  first,  the  earliest  to  ripen  is  Alexander, 
which  in  favourable  summers  is  fit  to  pick  from 
open  walls  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  though  not 
equal  in  flavour  to  those  coming  in  a  month  later, 
it  is  a  very  useful  sort  to  have  a  tree  of  either  in- 
doors or  out.  Grosse  Mignonne  Is  a  very  fine  Peach, 
alike  good  either  for  forcing  or  outside,  as  it  sets 
and  bears  freely.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size,  high 
colour,  and  delicious  flavour.  Bellegarde  is  like- 
wise a  most  valuable  variety  that  bears  large  fruit, 
slightly  compressed  at  the  crown,  the  skin  being 
deep  red  streaked  with  purple,  giving  the  fruit  a 
rich  and  tempting  appearance.  Royal  George, 
though  one  of  the  oldest,  is  still  one  of  the  best,  its 
only  fault  being  that  trees  of  it,  or  rather  the  young 
shoots,  are  somewhat  liable  to  mildew,  otherwise  it 
has  all  the  good  qualities  found  in  a  Peach. 
Noblesse,  too,  dates  back  a  long  time,  but  there  are 
none  to  beat  it  either  in  appearance  or  flavour,  as 
the  fruit  is  like  wax,  so  clear  and  transparent  is  the 
delicate  skin,  and  the  flesh  and  juice  are  most 
luscious.  To  succeed  the  above-named,  Barring- 
ton  is  the  next  best,  the  fruit  of  this  being  very 
large  and  terminated  by  a  nipple,  and  when  well 
exposed  to  the  sun  it  puts  on  plenty  of  colour  and 
becomes  rich  and  luscious  in  flavour.  For  ripening 
in  October,  Walbnrton  Admirable  is  the  best,  and 
this  in  general  appearance  closely  resembles  the 
Noblesse,  and  in  fine  warm  seasons  is  almost  equal 
to  it  in  quality. 

Among  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier  holds  the  first 
place  as  an  early  variety,  the  fruit  of  this  being 
very  large,  well  coloured,  and  delicious  in  flavour. 
This  is  the  best  for  forcing,  and  the  one  most  de- 
sirable to  succeed  it  is  the  Pitmaston  Orange,  which 
also  yields  large  fruit,  finely  coloured,  with  flesh  of 
a  deep  yellow,  juicy  and  lich.  Humboldt  and  Pine- 
apple are  likewise  exquisitely  flavoured  Nectarines, 
after  the  character  of  the  last-named,  and  as  they 
are  later  in  ripening  they  are  worth  having  where 
more  than  two  kinds  are  grown.  Those  intending 
to  plant  should  lose  no  time  now  in  ordering  the 
trees,  and  when  they  get  them  home,  instead  of 
pruning  in, as  too  many  do  after  the  old  fashion,  let 
the  trees  be  planted  and  the  branches  left  full 
length,  unless  it  may  be  any  shoots  that  are  soft 
and  green  at  the  ends.     These  may  have  the  tips 


removed  by  cutting  back  to  a  bud,  as  plants  treated 
in  this  way  do  far  better  than  any  that  are  shortened, 
and  fill  up  their  allotted  space  on  wall  or  trellis 
under  glass  in  less  than  half  the  time  they  would  if 
they  lost  much  of  last  season's  growth.  Before 
planting  it  is  important  that  the  border,  if  old,  be 
trenched  or  well  broken  up,  but  on  no  acconnt 
should  manure  of  any  kind  be  used,  except  for 
mulching  the  surface.  Manure  in  the  soil  only  en- 
courages gross  shoots,  and  these  in  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  seldom  ripen 
sufficiently  or  bear  any  fruit.  What  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  young  trees,  and  what  they  ought  always  to 
have  if  possible  just  to  give  them  a  start,  is  a  little 
frefh  loam,  and  if  this  is  of  a  calcareous  nature  all 
the  better,  as  that  assists  the  fruits  during  the 
stoning  period. 

As  the  soil  is  sure  to  settle  after  planting,  it  is 
always  best  to  leave  the  young  trees  for  a  time 
without  any  training,  as  when  the  branches  are 
nailed  or  tied  the  trees  get  hung  up,  as  it  were,  and 
the  roots  become  strained  ;  whereas  if  left,  all  go 
down  together,  and  after  that  the  shoots  may  be 
laid  and  fastened  in  their  proper  places  by  taking 
the  half  to  the  light  hand  and  the  other  to  the  left, 
leaving  the  middle  open,  as  that  part  always  fills 
readily,  the  tendency  of  growth  being  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  the  centre  may  with  advantage 
remain  till  the  last.  S.  D. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Pines. 
Comparative  rest  in  every  department  for  the 
next  six  weeks  will  be  the  order  of  the  day,  not 
that  plants  of  any  kind.  Pines  included,  can  be  kept 
quite  dormant,  a  condition  from  which  they  are 
more  likely  to  go  backward  than  forward.  Steady 
progress  in  the  fruiting  house,  of  course,  is  impera- 
tive, and  this  may  be  secured  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  night  heat  ranging  from  G.S°  to  70°,  and  8°  to 
10°  higher  by  day  with  a  fair  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  and  a  chink  of  air  if  possible  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  With  a  steady  bottom-heat 
of  about  85°,  plants  in  pots  will  take  occasional 
supplies  of  warm  diluted  liquid  or  clear  guano 
water,  which  should  be  sufficiently  abundant  to 
moisten  every  part  of  the  soil,  as  the  most  active 
roots  will  now  be  found  near,  if  not  actually  in,  the 
crocks,  whilst  valuable  aids  to  the  development  of 
the  fruit  will  be  coiling  round  the  stems  and  in  the 
axils  of  the  base  leaves.  As  the  latter  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  syringe  for  their  food,  a  little 
warm  liquid  in  a  weak  form  must  be  forced  into  the 
axils  at  intervals,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not 
receive  more  than  can  be  absorbed  by  the  plants 
and  the  atmosphere,  otherwise  an  excess  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  rendering  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball  pasty,  if  it  does  not  rot  the 
roots,  when  the  hearts  of  the  fruit  will  be  dis- 
coloured. Direct  syringing,  unless  it  be  the  finest 
dewing  over  on  a  very  fine  day,  must  now  be  quite 
discontinued,  but  the  walls  and  paths  may  be 
moistened  and  the  evaporating  pans  filled  every 
morning. 

Karhj  Quce?is  intended  for  starting  about  the  end 
of  January  mutt  be  treated  as  I  suggested  in  my 
last  paper,  viz.,  at  a  top  and  bottom  temperature 
that  will  keep  the  plants  fresh  and  healthy  and  the 
roots  slightly  moving  forward.  No  exact  figures 
can  be  given,  as  some  growers  work  their  plants  at 
a  very  high  snmmeir  temperature,  whilst  others  are 
content  with  a  much  lower  range;  therefore  as  a 
hard-and-fast  line  closely  followed  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  two  sets,  each  case  may  be  met  by  a 
gradual  descent  of  at  least  10°  in  the  top  and  bottom- 
heat  through  the  remainder  of  the  resting  period. 
If  well  mounded  in  moderately  moist  tan,  and  the 
bottom-heat  pipes  are  not  too  near,  water  will  hardly 
be  needed ;  but  here,  again,  there  is  no  rule  without 
an  exception,  and  this  exception  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  house.     In 

Stici-exxion  Jiutises  the  temperature  must  be  kept 
about  CO"  at  night,  with  a  proportionate  rite  by  day. 
and  a  bottom-heat  ranging  from  75"  to  xO°.  If 
from  fire-heat  and  fermenting  material  combined 
the  plants  will  take  more  moisture  than  would  be 
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good  for  them  were  the  hot-water  pipes,  a  most 
necessary  appendage,  dispensed  with,  an  occasional 
damping  of  the  surface  of  the  bed,  as  far  as  outward 
appearance  goes,  will  keep  matters  right ;  but  where 
the  progress  of  these  plants  depends  so  much  upon 
their  management  through  the  dead  months,  every 
operation  must  be  conducted  on  well-defined  lines. 
Therefore,  watering  at  all  times,  especially  in  win- 
ter, being  one  of  the  main  factors,  each  plant  must 
be  examined  and  well  watered  when  found  dry,  or 
allowed  to  stand  over  until  a  supply  is  actually 
needed.  Of  two  evils,  it  is  better  to  choose  the  dry 
than  the  wet  side,  but  by  adopting  this  plant-to- 
plant  examination  the  happy  medium  can  always  be 
secured,  when  the  little  actually  required,  even  in 
winter,  can  be  given  at  the  right  time.  It  is  not 
good  practice  to  disturb  plants  after  they  are 
plunged,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  beds 
sink  or  heat  themselves  dry,  when  rearrangement  or 
raising  to  the  light  becomes  necessary.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  the  plants  need  not  be  taken  out,  as  they 
can  be  raised  and  packed  up  with  the  old  material, 
which  may  be  well  moistened  with  warm  water 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  a  little  fresh  tan  or 
leaves  over  the  sarfaoe.    If 

Strong  suclicr^  which  were  potted  about  the 
middle  of  September  have  filled  the  lower  parts  of 
()-inch  or  7-inch  pots  with  roots,  they  must  be  kept 
very  steady,  both  as  regards  bottom-heat  and 
moisture,  until  the  time  arrives  for  shifting  on  in 
February.  Here,  as  with  the  successions,  their 
requirements  may  not  be  great,  but  the  little  they 
•  actually  do  want  must  be  given  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  of  the 
roots  in  a  nice  growing  state.  In  light,  span-roofed, 
shallow  pits,  efficiently  heated,  many  Pine  growers 
keep  successions  and  strong  suckers  moving 
right  through  the  winter,  and  fruit  them  within 
twenty  months ;  but  then  the  suckers  are  good  sized 
plants  when  they  are  detached  from  the  parent 
stools,  and  their  facilities,  including  plenty  of  heat 
without  roasting  or  baking  and  an  abundance  of 
light,  must  be  perfect.  Lacking  any  of  these,  espe- 
cially light,  it  is  better  to  rest  satisfied  with  slow, 
but  sure  progress  than  to  risk  the  elongation  of 
healthy  autumn  suckers. 

CUCUMBEBS. 

Old  plants  in  pots  or  upon  hills  still  in  fnll  bear- 
ing will  take  copious  supplies  of  diluted  liquid  a 
few  degrees  warmer  than  the  mean  of  the  bed, 
which  should  not  run  much  below  SC.  For  some 
time  to  come  the  plants  should  notbeheavily  cropped, 
especially  where  they  are  expected  to  do  duty  after 
Christmas.  If  growing  over  hot-water  pipes  lying 
in  rubble  or  hoUow  chambers,  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  over-watering,  as  more  mishaps  follow 
the  sparing  than  the  liberal  supply  of  this  element. 
Red  spider,  for  instance,  mildew  and  thrips  not  only 
make  their  first  start,  but  spread  and  multiply  and 
defy  destruction  when  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  dry 
and  the  house  is  deficient  in  a  continuous  uprising 
of  warm  invigorating  moisture.  The  remedies  for 
these,  of  course,  are  well  known,  but  prevention 
being  better  than  cure,  the  first  thing  after  receiv- 
ing a  proper  degree  of  top  and  bottom-heat  is  a 
regular  supply  of  generous  food  of  a  light,  porous 
nature,  through  which  the  liquid  can  pass  freely. 
Where  drainage  from  the  frame  ground  is  always 
at  command  and  judiciously  used  the  plants  will 
not  go  far  wrong,  but  for  all  this  they  like  a  change 
of  food,  and  this  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  guano 
or  soot-water,  whilst  the  latter  in  a  weak  clarified 
state  comes  in  well  for  the  pans  and  surface  syring- 
ing. For  top-dressing  a  good  supply  of  light,  rich 
fibrous  turf,  rough  lime  rubble,  charred  wood,  and  a 
little  peat,  where  plentiful,  should  be  kept  in  stock 
in  a  warm  comer  for  laying  thinly  over  the  roots 
as  they  creep  through  the  surface.  Little  and 
often,  as  the  roots  convert  it  into  a  mass  of  feeders, 
should  be  the  principle,  as  too  much  stagnant 
moisture,  which  sometimes  causes  canker,  cannot 
then  be  held  in  suspension. 

As  winter  Cucumbers  must  have  all  the  available 
light,  a  few  of  the  old  leaves  and  the  weakest 
sprays  may  be  cut  away  to  make  room  for  better 
foliage  and  fruit-bearing  laterals  as  they  require  it. 
These  sboold  be  regularly  trained  over  the  trellis, 


but  not  too  closely  pinched,  unless  space  is  very 
limited,  when  it  may  be  wise  to  cut  out  one  or  two 
weak  plants  and  let  the  others  have  room  for 
extension.  Younger  plants  which  have  not  borne 
fruit  must  be  kept  well  in  hand  by  judicious  pinch- 
ing, otherwise  a  few  of  the  strongest  laterals  will 
rob  the  weakest,  and  the  trellis  will  become  a 
tangled  mass  by  the  time  a  full  crop  is  wanted. 
Feeding  here  will  not  be  necessary,  but  the  roots 
must  be  regularly  top-dressed  and  watered  with 
pure  water.  All  male  and  female  flowers  must  be 
picked  and  the  trellis  may  be  lowered  to  prevent 
the  foliage  from  touching  the  glass.  The  latter 
cannot  be  made  too  clean  by  frequent  washing 
inside  and  out,  and  covering  at  night  will  be  a  great 
help,  as  it  prevents  radiation  and  economises  fire 
heat  when  a  moist  equable  temperature  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Pot  Vines 
now  on  the  move  may  have  a  little  more  water, 
especially  where  the  bottom  heat  is  brisk  and  the 
crock  roots  have  been  thoroughly  liberated  by 
cracking  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  with  a  hammer. 
It  will  not,  however,  do  to  be  too  free  until  the 
Vines  are  in  full  leaf,  as  future  success  greatly 
depends  upon  careful  watering  through  the  early 
stages.  When  properly  started,  the  Vines  may  be 
tied  up  to  the  wires,  disbudded,  and  in  due  course 
stopped  at  the  first  or  second  joint  beyond  the 
bunch  intended  to  swell  to  maturity.  All  clusters, 
at  the  same  time,  not  likely  to  be  wanted  had 
better  be  taken  ofE,  as  every  superfluous  ounce  makes 
a  difference  at  aU  times,  but  especially  when  Vines 
with  their  roots  cramped  in  pots  are  being  forced 
dead  against  Nature.  Keep  the  fermenting  material 
regularly  turned  and  renovated,  as  this  will  help 
the  fires,  and  keep  the  structure  well  furnished 
with  soft  invigorating  moisture.  Top-dressing  will 
hardly  yet  be  needed,  but  a  moderate  quantity  of 
good  friable  turf,  dry  rotten  manure,  charcoal  or 
burnt  earth  and  bones  may  be  well  incorporated 
and  placed  in  a  warm  corner,  or  what  will  answer 
equally  well,  if  not  better,  it  may  be  covered  up 
with  a  good  body  of  fermenting  horse  manure  to 
become  still  further  enriched  with  ammonia.  The 
tops  of  the  pots  meantime  may  be  slightly  dressed 
with  fine  bone-dust,  and  when  the  young  roots  rise 
to  this  stimulant  small  quantities  of  the  dressing 
will  be  useful.  Pot  Vines  started  in  or  over  bottom 
heat  require  very  little  syringing — indeed,  the  less 
they  get  the  better,  but  the  walls  and  surface  of 
the  bed  must  be  damped  with  warm  water,  and  the 
evaporating  pans  now  in  position  will  require  daily 
replenishment  with  weak  liquid. 

Airing  at  this  dead  season  is  a  difficult  matter, 
but,  aided  by  heat  from  the  bed  as  well  as  the 
pipes,  a  chink  of  air,  be  it  ever  so  small,  can  be  put 
on  at  night ;  whilst  a  change  through  the  early  part 
of  the  day  will  be  found  a  great  help  in  strengthen- 
ing the  breaks  and  sweetening  the  atmosphere.  Pot 
Vines  will  stand  more  heat  than  is  good  for  kindred 
varieties  whose  roots  are  in  a  colder  medium,  but 
as  nothing  is  gained  by  hard  forcing,  the  night  tem- 
perature for  the  present  should  not  exceed  60", 
whilst  that  by  day  may  range  from  8*  to  10"  higher, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Earlij  vinery. — When  all  the  buds  in  the  early 
house  are  well  on  the  move  the  rods  should  be 
raised  from  their  pendent  position  to  prevent  the 
young  shoots  from  drawing  backwards  in  their 
struggle  to  get  to  the  light.  Being  nearer  the  glass, 
moreover,  the  shows  as  well  as  the  shoots  will  be 
stout  and  compact — no  small  matter  when  Vines 
are  started  in  November.  As  days  become  shorter 
and  colder,  more  heating  power  will  be  needed,  but 
instead  of  driving  the  fires,  the  extra  force  should 
be  secured  by  frequent  renovation  of  and  additions 
to  the  fermenting  materials  placed  in  front  of  the 
borders.  Believers  in  bulk  set  very  little  value  upon 
fermenting  material  for  driving  heat  downwards, 
and  perhaps  they  are  right;  but  allowing  this  argu- 
ment to  pass,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  a 
good  bed  of  leaves  saves  labour  and  economises  fuel. 
In  days  gone  by  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  see 
1  ;i-feet  rods  treated  to  20  feet  of  border,  but  reliance 
on  an  abundance  of  cold,  wet,  worthless  soil  has 
given  way,  and  well-drained,  elevated  ridges  noi 


more  than  half  the  width  are  now  in  favour.  But 
where  is  the  gain  ?  some  may  ask.  Well,  if  I  must 
reply  to  an  imaginary  question,  I  may  say  the  ex- 
pense of  formation — no  small  item — is  reduced  by 
one-half.  The  bright,  active  roots  ramifying  through 
every  foot  of  compost  prevent  it  from  becoming 
sour  and  out  of  order.  Their  area  being  contracted, 
they  stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  full  supply 
of  liquid  food,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  space  in- 
side and  out,  formerly  filled  up  with  worse  than 
useless  compost,  can  be  converted  into  moist  hot- 
beds of  fermenting  material,  which  saves  fire-heat 
and  quickens  root  action — the  test  of  all  factors  in 
setting,  swelling,  and  oolourirg  the  berries.  Assum- 
ing, then,  that  once  ponderous  borders  were  split 
longitudinally  last  August,  the  external  halves,  roots 
and  all,  were  carted  away,  and  retaining  waUs  of 
new  turf  and  compost  1 8  inches  in  width  were  sub- 
stituted, the  space  thus  obtained  will  now  be  full 
of  well-worked  fermenting  leaves,  which  will  soften 
the  atmosphere  to  an  extent  that  will  put  an  end  to 
direct  syringing  and  the  old  objection  to  top-heat 
will  be  got  over,  as  it  wUl  be  drawing  into  the  drain- 
age, thence  upward  into  the  compost.  The  gain 
does  not,  however,  end  here,  as  narrow  borders 
heated  and  aerated  in  this  way  cannot  easily  be 
over-watered  through  the  winter  months— really  and 
truly  the  early  Vine's  summer. 

Late  Grapes. 

If  any  odds  and  ends,  or  relics  of  crops  of  Ham- 
burghs  and  other  thin-skinned  Grapes  are  still 
hanging,  they  should  be  cut  and  placed  in  the 
Grape  room,  where  they  will  keep  better  than  upon 
the  Vines.  A  clearance  of  this  kind  sometimes 
may  extend  to  Alicantes  and  Gros  Maroc,  especi- 
ally the  latter,  which  soon  turns  black  in  the  stalk, 
and  loses  more  than  half  its  value.  If  clear  of 
foliage.  Vines  so  relieved  may  be  pruned  and 
cleansed  as  circumstances  admit,  otherwise  the 
houses  can  be  thrown  open  to  the  weather  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  as  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  prune 
until  they  are  leafless. 

Houses  containing  Lady  Downe's  and  other 
bottling  varieties  must  now  be  kept  moderately  dry 
and  just  warm  enough  to  prevent  condensation  of 
moisture,  or  the  spread  of  mould  upon  the  berries. 
If  not  thoroughly  ripe  and  perfectly  coloured,  no 
amount  of  fire-heat  and  confinement  in  a  high  moist 
temperature  will  now  be  of  any  use,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  as  this  treatment  will  keep  the  Vines  in  a 
state  of  excitement  when  they  ought  to  be  sinking 
steadily  to  rest.  A  forced  flow  of  sap  may  keep  off 
the  evil  day  for  a  time,  but  the  first  sharp  frost  will 
settle  the  green  foliage,  and  the  shrinking  berries 
will  show  their  deficiency  in  saccharine  matter. 
When  late  Grapes  are  properly  ripened,  the  foliage 
should  gradually  turn  to  a  soft  crimson-veined  nan- 
keen colour,  and  the  leaves  should  part  as  freely  as 
they  do  from  Hamburghs  in  September.  These,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  should  be  picked 
up  every  morning  ;  there  should  be  no  sweeping,  no 
watering,  nor  plants  in  the  house  to  require  water, 
but  the  floors  should  be  well  bedded  with  very  dry 
Bracken,  first  to  keep  down  dust,  second  to  absorb 
moisture,  and  last  to  give  the  house  a  neat  ap- 
pearance. 

Muscats,  now  quite  ripe,  will  require  precisely  the 
same  treatment,  only  being  more  delicate  in  the 
cuticle  it  is  j  ast  possible  that  some  very  light  shade 
drawn  over  modem  roofs  may  be  necessary.  A 
few  hours'  bright  sun  in  November  sometimes  mars 
the  appearance  of  the  shoulders,  but  a  sheet  of 
hexagon  netting  put  on  in  time  will  prevent  this 
and  do  no  harm  to  the  A'ines. 

Gros  ( 'vlman,  contrary  to  many  people's  expecta- 
tions, has  coloured  better  than  was  anticipated. 
This  I  do  not  think  at  all  surprising,  as  we  have 
ample  proof  in  the  past  that  this  long-season  Grape 
does  not  get  half  enough  water,  whilst  its  foliage 
suffers  in  hot  dry  summers.  W.  C. 


Pears,  keeping. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  very  fair  crop  of  Pears  this  season,  com- 
plaints are  very  general  as  to  the  indifferent  way  in 
which  they  keep.  That  is  unfortunate,  and  shows, 
after  all,  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the 
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direction  of  obtaining  really  good-keeping  Pears, 
which,  whilst  of  good  qaality,  will  not  be  found 
sleepy  or  decayed  inside  long  before  external 
appearances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
barely  ripe.  At  some  recent  shows  it  was  quite 
distressing  to  note  the  number  of  dishes  of  fine 
fruits  ruthlessly  put  out  of  the  running  because  the 
thumbs  of  the  judges  went  into  the  fruits  as  easily 
as  through  tifsue  paper.  The  exhibitors  must  have 
been  deceived  by  appearances,  or  they  would  hardly 
have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  stage  rotten  fruits. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  Pear  growers 
how  far  they  have  found  the  season  detrimental  to 
keeping  Pears  sound. — A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 


BRUNSVIGIAS. 
These  plants  are  not  common  in  cultivation, 
because,  as  a  rule,  they  are  unsatisfactory  as 
garden  plants.  On  rare  occasions  we  hear  of 
them  flowering,  but  no  one  appears  to  bo  able  to 
make  them  blossom  every  year.  Like  many 
other  Cape  bulbs  which  are  known  to  be  of  great 
beauty  in  their  native  homes,  but  which,  as  a 
rule,  are  failures  under  cultivation,  the  Brnns- 
vigias  require  certain  conditions  which  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain  in  England.  Still,  it  may 
not  be  impossible  to  surmount  these  difficulties, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Nerines,  Hoe- 
manthus,  some  Cyrtantliuses,  and  Crinums.  At 
Kew  B.  gigantea  was  flowered  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and  good  bulbs  are  in  cultivation  there 
now,  as  also  there  are  of  B.  Josephinoe.  The 
latter  species  is  very  abundant  on  sandy  flats 
about  Grahamstown  and  on  up  to  Natal.  There 
the  bulbs  are  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  which 
is  very  sandy  and  full  of  stones.  During  the 
dry  season  they  get  a  good  baking,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  (our  autumn)  they  push  up 
fresh  leaves  and  their  large  heads  of  bloom. 
The  bulbs  are  never  exposed,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  them  when  they  are  at  rest. 
Bulbs  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  even 
larger,  are  not  unfrequently  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  Cape,  and  these  are  likely  to 
flower  the  first  year  after  arrival.  Dean  Herbert 
stated  that  he  believed  these  bulbs  might  be  at 
least  100  years  old.  They  increase  very  slowly 
under  the  treatment  they  get  in  this  country  ; 
indeed,  they  often  decrease  by  casting  their 
outer  tunics  or  skins. 

The  right  treatment  for  Brunsvigias  is  a 
thorough  ripening  by  drought  and  warmth  after 
growth  has  ceased,  and  plenty  of  moisture 
when  new  growth  is  being  made.  For  soil  they 
prefer  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  plenty  of 
room  and  good  drainage.  The  bulb  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  when  once  it  is  established  ;  it 
must  also  be  buried  in  the  soil.  Herbert 
says  : — 

As  they  sprout  but  once  a  year,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  accelerate  their  growth  beyond  keeping 
them  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state,  for  which 
purpose  the  bulb  must  be  kept  under  ground,  with 
the  neck  perhaps  above  ground,  but  of  this  I 
entertain  great  doubts.  If  the  whole  bulb  is  exposed 
it  imbibes  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
season  of  rest,  which  becomes  fatal  to  it,  and  I  have 
found  the  seedlings  (eleven  years  old)  of  which  the 
neck  has  never  been  raised  above  ground  in  the 
safest  state. 

I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  bulbs  suffer 
a  good  deal  when  left  exposed,  whUst  bulbs 
buried  in  the  soil  and  allowed  to  remain  have 
done  well. 

The  growing  season  for  these  plants  being 
winter,  or  the  same  as  that  of  Nerines,  the 
difficulty  is  in  getting  growth  strong  enough  to 
induce  the  plants  to  flower.  They  cannot  be 
made  to  grow  in  our  summer.     The  process  of 


drying  and  ripening  is  easily  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  this  alone  will  not  bring 
success.  The  treatment  required  is  almost  ex- 
actly that  for  Nerines,  except  that  Brunsvigias 
do  not  like  to  be  exposed.  The  Kew  plants  are 
planted  in  a  raised  border  in  a  sunny  green- 
house, where  they  make  good  growth  every 
year.  Those  in  pots  also  grow  well,  but  they 
do  not  flower.  I  have  endeavoured  to  cata- 
logue here  all  the  difficulties  I  know  of  in  the 
management  of  these  plants,  and  also  to  ofler  a 
few  suggestions  which  may  lead  to  success. 
They  are  cultivated  by  the  Dutch  nurserymen,  I 
know,  but  I  could  not  learn  from  any  last  year 
that  they  were  satisfactory  in  respect  of  flowers. 
The  species  best  known  and  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  dealers  are  the  foUowing :  — 

B.  JosephiNjE. — Bulb  large,  egg-shaped,  shining 
brown;  leaves  autumnal,  about  half  a  dozen,  2  feet 
long  by  2  inches  broad,  pale  green;  flower-scape 
developed  immediately  before  or  along  with  the 
new  leaves,  about  1|  feet  long,  a  little  thicker  than 
the  thumb,  solid ;  flowers  in  a  large  head  or  umbel, 


radula,  and  several  others  not  known,  except  in 
herbaria. 

There  are  very  strong  reasons  in  favour  of 
successful  hybrids  being  raised  from  these 
plants  and  Nerines.  These  two  genera  are  very 
closely  allied  ;  indeed,  Brunsvigias  have  been 
called  giant  Nerines.  Herbert  obtained  crosses 
from  B.  Josephinse  and  a  form  of  the  Bella- 
donna, but  nothing  appears  to  have  come  of 
them.  If  anyone  gets  Nerine  and  Brunsvigia 
in  flower  at  the  same  time,  the  attempt  to  cross 
them  should  be  made.  W. 


The  Juniper-leared  Saxifrage  (Sasifraga  juniperina). 


SAXIFRAGA  JUNIPERINA. 

One  of  the  truest  gems  of  rockery  or  alpine 
garden,  of  the  same  neat  and  close  habit  as  S. 
Burseriana,  and  just  following  it  in  time  of 
blooming.  Whether  in  bloom  or  not,  its  clean 
cushions  of  bluish  foliage  are  always  attrac- 
tive, and  show  one  of  the  truest  types  of  dwarf 
alpine  vegetation.  It  enjoys  a  cool  nook  among 
rocks  out  of  the  reach  of  fierce  sunshine. 


Chriatmas  Roses.—"  Christ- 
mas Rose,"  on  page  430,  is  not 
quite  sure  about  the  two  forms  of 
H.  altifolius,  yet  he  answers  the 
question  exactly.  Heyne's  plant, 
which  can  be  found  wild  in  many 
parts  of  the  Southern  Austrian 
Alps,  is  smaller  in  all  parts  and 
flowers  later  than  the  English 
garden  form.  Whether  the  garden 
form  should  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  species,  or  as  the  pro- 
duct of  long-continued  garden 
cultivation,  can  be  questioned. 
I  would  incline  to  take  it  for  a 
separate  species,  and  this  for  the 
reason  that  Hellebores  of  the 
niger  section  cling  with  the 
greatest  tenacity  to  their  parent 
form.  What  we  have  as  niger 
varieties  are  local  seedlings,  and 
among  the  many  thousands  of 
seedlings  annually  raised  in  Eng- 
land no  variation  of  note  has 
hitherto  been  observed.  That 
we  may  by  patience  and  careful 
selection  produce  better  forms  I 
fully  admit,  and  have  even  proofs 
of,  but  thirty  years  ago  I 
scarcely  think  that  Hellebores 
were  raised  from  seed,  and 
altifolius  of  gardens  has  been 
longer  than  that  on  the  nursery 
lists.  We  have  no  record  where 
it  originated  or  from  whence  it 
came.  Perhaps  one  or  the  other 
of  the  veteran  English  horticul- 

A  mistake  between   altifolius 


turists  could  tell. 
(Heyne)  and  Eivcrston  var.  is  only  possible  to  a  very 
inexperienced  eye,  or  for  a  person  never  having  seen 
both  plants,  the  leafage  of  altifolius  (Heyne)  being 
taller,  more  serrate,  and  spiny,  less  substantial  and 
deeper  in  colour  than  that  of  Riverston  var.  Alti- 
folius (Heyne)  belongs  to  the  stellate,  and  altifolius 
(Hoit )  to  the  cup-shaped  section,— MAX  Lbicht- 
LIN,  Baden  Baden. 

Hardy  Bamboos. — Few  shrubs  are  so  attrac- 
tive just  now  as  the  hardy  kinds  of  Bamboo,  but 


from  twenty  to  fifty  in  each  head ;  each  flower  has  a 
straight  stalk  6  inches  or  more  long;  the  perianth 
is  3  inches  long  and  curved,  the  upper  half  spread- 
ing into  six  lanceolate  segments;  colour  bright  red. 
The  form  of  the  inflorescence  is  suggested  by  that 
of  an  Agapanthus  or  a  Nerine,  but,  of  course,  it  is 
much  larger  in  Brunsvigia. 

B.  GIGANTEA  (syn.,  B.  multiflora).— Bulb  as  in 
the  above,  but  only  about  half  as  large ;  leaves  in 
autumn  fleshy,  as  in  Hfemanthus  ccccineus,  about 

t;  inches  long  by  3  inches  broad  lying  flat  along    i-  -  .-^  ^     ,  -  existence  of 

he  ground;  flower-scape  produced  along  with  new  ,  "^'J^^^^J^^H  number-say,  at  least  a  dozen  very 
leaves   a  foot  or  less  long,  as  thick  as  a  finger    a  ^j^^        j  ^^^^^     ^^^^^^    j^^js,  and  which 

reddish;  flowers  about  twenty  in  an  urabel,  each  Aucubas.^  Here  and  there  one  sees 

one  with  a  stalk  5  mches  lo"g.  the  t°be  and  seg-  y  ^^^^^  ^  generally  in  a 

ments  2  inches  long,  curved,  spreading  at  the  mouth ,  P^  ^^.^^  unsuitable  for  it ;  but,  with  this  ex- 

coionr  nngnt  rea.  ,  .  ,    ,       I  ception,  hardy  Bamboos  are  practically  unrepre- 

Other  species  are  B.  grandiflora,  which  has  ggnted  in  English  horticulture.  If  anyone  wants 
many-flowered  umbels,  and  pink  flowers  2  (^  know  what  the  capabilities  of  these  plants  are, 
inches  long;  B.  minor,  a  small  plant  with  leaves  he  cannot  do  better  than  see  the  collection  of 
0  inches  long,  and  large  umbels  of  pale  red  hardy  Bamboos  at  Kew.  Never  mind  the  names, 
flowers  H  inches  long;  B.  Cooperi,  similar  to  i  Nurserymen  and  others  have  amused  themselves  by 
B.  gigante'a,  but  flowers  of  brighter  colour ;  B.  I  confusing  theee  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  it  is 
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as  impossible  to  name  tbem  correctly  nntil  they 
flower  as  it  would  be  to  name  Grasses  by  their 
leaves  only,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  wait  some 
time  before  they  are  set  right  in  this  respect.  But 
the  plants  are  there,  and  very  ornamental  they 
l30k.— W. 

Chrysanthemura  maximum. — It  is  instruc- 
tive to  note  the  behaviour  of  these  two  fine  autumn 
Daisies,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum  and  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum.  Both  were  in  full  bloom  when  the 
early  October  frosts  came,  but  the  flowers  of  the 
latter  suffered  most  at  the  first,  and  those  of  the 
Pyrethrum  did  so  later,  although  the  lower  flowers 
stood  pretty  well.  Bat  now  that  every  flower  on 
the  Pyrethrum  has  disappeared,  there  is  quite  a 
large  number  open  on  the  Giant  Ox-eye  Daisy,  and 
they  have  sprung  from  the  lower  side  shoots.  Just 
now,  when  hardly  anything  else  but  the  later 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums  are  in  bloom  out  of  doors, 
a  good  batch  of  this  giant  Daisy  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Possibly  it  would  pay  to  lift  the  clumps, 
cut  back  the  decayed  flowers,  and  then  place  them 
in  a  warm  house  to  bloom  late. — A.  D. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  Sulphur  Phoe- 
nix.— This  is  one  of  the  common  names  given  to  the 
variety  albus  plenus  sulphureus,  another  is  Codlins 
and  Cream.  A  well-known  gardener,  who  grows  a 
large  number  of  Narcissi  for  cutting  from,  regards 
this  as  the  best  of  all,  and  has  it  in  large  quantities. 
It  is  very  popular  for  this  purpose  and  it  is  even 
much  scarcer  and  dearer  in  price  than  any  other 
of  the  double  forms  of  N.  incomparabilis;  the 
petals  are  white  and  the  nectary  sulphur,  and 
the  combination  of  colours  is  delightful.  It  is  known 
as  the  Peerless  double  Daffodil.  The  other  double 
forms  of  N.  incomparabilis  are  aurantius  plenus, 
the  sulphur  Nonsuch  Daffodil,  with  its  common 
name  of  Batter  and  Eggs ;  aurantius  plenus,  the 
yellow  Nonsuch  Daffodil,  or  Golden  Phcenix  ;  and 
albus  plenus  aurantius,  the  white  Peerless  Daffodil, 
known  as  Orange  Phoenix,  or  Eggs  and  Bacon.  Mr. 
Peter  Bair  tells  us  that  in  the  four  varieties  named 
there  may  be  found  gradations  from  fully  double 
to  almost  single  flowers.  The  orange  Pbceniz  fre- 
quently passes  from  double  to  single,  but  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  for  the  others  to  lose  their  double  cha- 
racter.— R.  D. 

Layering  Carnations. — It  is  good  advice  to 
layer  Carnations  early,  but  we  must  first  be  as- 
sured that  the  wood  is  fit  to  layer.  During  the 
past  season  the  cold  weather  at  once  checked 
ripening  or  hardening  of  the  stems,  and  the  early 
formation  of  roots  after  being  layered.  The 
soil,  in  fact,  was  throughout  the  season  several 
degrees  colder  than  usual,  and  because  of  that  the 
production  of  roots  has  been  difficult.  I!ut  the  sea- 
son has  specially  demonstrated  the  value,  I  will  not 
say  of  absolute  pot  culture,  but  at  least  of  having 
some  plants  of  all  our  best  varieties  in  pots  and  under 
glassduringthe  bloomingperiod.  Whilst  the  flowers 
outside  were  being  destroyed  wholesale  by  per- 
sistent rain  the  flowers  inside  were  very  fresh  and 
beautiful,  and  as  the  house  was  always  cool  the 
flowers  lasted  for  a  long  time.  Then  there  was  this 
particular  advantage  that  the  warmth  or  protection 
which  helped  the  flowers  also  helped  to  develop 
and  harden  the  shoots,  so  that  when  a  little  later 
the  plants  were  turned  out  of  pots  into  the  open 
ground  and  the  wood  layered  it  was  in  admirable 
condition  for  the  purpose,  with  this  result,  that  the 
layers  rooted  finely,  and  are  indeed  a  long  way  in 
advance  of  as  apparently  strong-looking  layers 
from  plants  of  the  same  varieties  in  the  open 
ground.  That  is  great  gain.  In  all  cases  the  root- 
ing of  Carnations  when  layered  must  depend  very 
much  upon  the  soil  and  position,  for  in  warm  soils 
and  positions  the  plants  will  be  earlier  and  the 
wood  riper,  whilst  rooticK  is  facilitated.  In  cold 
soils  and  positions  these  things  are  reversed.  On 
the  other  band,  warm  positions  and  dry  soils  have 
their  disadvantages  in  hot  summers,  and  the  plants 
in  colder  soils  come  off  best.— A.  D. 

Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius— This,  as  de- 
scribed by  your  correspondent  (p.  Kill),  is  a  very 
beautiful  free-flowering  evergreen  shrub.  I  found 
it  here  more  than  thirty  years  ago  on  a  south  slope, 
and  growing  very  freely  in  good  Ipaip.     It  would,  I 


believe,  thrive  generally  well  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land if  planted  in  sheltered  situations.  It  is  very 
free-growing,  making  growths  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
long  in  a  season,  and  flowers  most  profusely  in  June 
and  July.  Cuttings  strike  freely  in  the  autumn  it 
put  in  a  cold  frame.  I  think  the  plant  is  little 
known,  but  deserves  to  be  much  grown. — J.  Gab- 
land,  KiUerfon,  Exeter. 


THE  MANY-FLOWERED  DAFFODILS. 

This  is  a  very  appropriate  designation  for  the  fine 
varieties  grouped  under  the  general  term  of  Poly- 
anthus Narcissus.  They  possess  two  good  qualities : 
they  are  very  free  of  bloom,  and  they  are  highly 
fragrant.  A  third  feature  is  that  they  are  easily 
grown.  You  may  put  the  bulbs  into  ordinary 
flower-pots  with  some  common  green  Moss  about 
the  roots  and  they  will  bloom,  but  such  rough 
treatment  does  not  do  the  varieties  justice.  It  is 
best  to  put  the  bulbs  in  a  7-inch  pot,  planting  them 
in  rich  soil,  and  then  they  may  be  expected  to  put 
forth  trusses  of  blossom  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
cultivator.  The  varieties  of  the  Polyanthus  are 
naturally  early  flowerers  when  grown  in  pots,  and 
they  can  be  forced  into  bloom  with  comparative 
ease,  but  care  is  necessary  in  doing  this.  I  think 
some  growers  make  the  mistake  of  commencing  to 
force  before  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  plants  have  a  drawn  appear- 
ance and  the  flowers  are  of  poor  quality.  One  good 
plan  is  that  adopted  by  the  market  growers,  who 
force  the  fragrant,  many-flowered  Daffodils  for 
market  purposes.  They  pot  the  bulbs  as  soon  as 
received,  then  stand  them  out  of  doors  in  the  open, 
covering  the  pots  to  the  depth  of  G  inches  with 
short  manure  and  leaves,  and  when  they  have  be- 
come well  established  and  making  growth  they  are 
taken  into  heat  and  brought  on  into  flower  in 
batches  as  required .  They  then  begin  to  put  up  their 
flower-stems,  and  soon  produce  fine  heads  of  bloom. 
The  varieties  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  may  be 
appropriately  divided  into  two  groups — one  has  the 
white  perianth  or  saucer,  with  a  white,  citron,  yel- 
low, or  orange  cup,  and  another  has  the  perianth 
yellow,  with  yellow  or  orange  cup.  To  the  former 
belongs  the  Paper-white;  the  flowers  are  white, 
small,  produced  in  good  trusses;  it  is  the  earliest  to 
flower  and  the  most  valuable  for  early  forcing. 
There  is  also  the  new  large-flowered  Paper-white, 
but  it  has  larger  blossoms.  A  small  white-flowered 
variety  with  a  sulphur-white  cup  is  largely  grown 
in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  comes  into  the  London 
markets  in  considerable  quantities  in  early  spring. 
But  the  finest  varieties  are  Bazelman  major  or 
Trewianus,  white,  the  cup  stained  with  orange,  extra 
fine,  but  very  scarce  and  dear — indeed,  for  some 
reason  this  variety  appears  to  become  scarcer  and 
dearer  each  year;  Gloriosus,  white,  with  orange 
cup,  an  excellent  variety  for  all  purposes,  and  espe- 
cially for  exhibition ;  Grand  Monarque,  a  fine  old 
variety,  the  cup  yellow;  Her  Majesty,  large,  the  cup 
golden ;  Orientalis  or  Musart,  a  very  fine  variety, 
the  cup  dark  orange,  like  that  of  Narcissus  poeticus; 
and  White  Perfection,  a  somewhat  new  variety 
which  might  be  classed  as  pure  white  in  all  its 
parts,  though  sometimes  there  is  a  tint  of  sulphur 
in  the  cup. 

The  varieties  with  a  yellow  perianth  and  yellow 
orange  cup  are  as  follows :  Apollo,  primrose,  with 
deep  yellow  cup ;  Bathnrst,  primrose,  with  orange 
cup ;  Soleil  d'Or,  a  very  useful  and  popular  variety, 
rich  yellow,  with  deep  orange  cup;  Jaune  Suprtme, 
primrose-orange  cup;  La  CitronniC're,  citron,  with 
orange-yellow  cup,  one  of  the  best ;  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  yellow,  with  orange  cup. 

Then  there  is  the  old  double  Roman,  a  variety 
much  grown  for  early  forcing;  the  blossoms  are 
white  with  an  orange  nectary,  and  though  the 
trusses  are  not  large  or  the  individual  flowers 
very  attractive,  yet  they  are  produced  early,  and 
they  come  in  very  useful  for  mounting  on  wires  for 
bouquets  and  button-holes.  R.  D. 

Red-edged  Picotee  Nellie.— With  reference 
to  "  R.  D.'s"  note  in  Thk  GAitDBN,  November  10 
(p.  1:^0),  I  grew  this  variety  for  the  first  time  last 


year,  and  although  I  cannot  say  that  it  grows 
like  a  weed,  it  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  make  a 
very  satisfactory  growth,  and  flowers  with  great 
freedom.  A  more  beautiful  variety  one  could 
not  desire.  I  quite  agree  with  "  B.  D."  that  such 
gems  are  too  precious  to  risk  in  the  open  air 
all  the  winter.  I  am  working  up  a  collection  of 
both  Picotees  and  Carnations,  and  although  I  write 
from  the  west  of  England,  a  long  experience  here 
has  shown  me  that  it  is  not  safe  to  risk  the 
border  kinds  in  the  open  air  from  November  to  the 
middle  of  March.  During  that  time  a  cold  frame  is 
the  proper  place  for  them.—  J.  0.  C. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Eaelt  Chhistmas  Roses. — Christmas  Roses  in 
fine  flower  are  already  to  be  seen  in  the  nursery 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. 
The  variety  Helleborus  maximus  is  at  this  early 
season  quite  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  individual 
flowers  are  so  large,  that  the  stems  supporting  them 
are  as  stout  as  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  and  each  stem 
bears  on  an  average  three  blossoms  of  proportionate 
size.  No  doubt  the  mild  and  moist  climate  of 
Devon  has  something  to  do  with  the  production  of 
such  early  and  fine  flowers,  as  there  were  quantities 
to  be  sten  in  the  florists'  shop-windows  at  Torquay ; 
yet  the  variety  must  be  an  exceptionally  early  one, 
and  all  that  are  desirous  of  having  these  grand 
flowers  for  a  lengthened  period  would  do  well  to 
procure  stock.  Our  own  plants  of  the  same  variety, 
or  rather  the  variety  we  grow  as  maximus,  are  only 
j  ust  showing  flower,  so  that  I  feel  certain  it  is  not 
the  same,  as  this  Devonshire  maximus  has  been  in 
bloom  quite  a  month.  There  is  also  another  form 
of  maximus  named  major  now  flowering  in  the 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Exeter  Nursery.  The  flowers  are 
quite  as  large  as  those  of  maximus,  but  the  plant 
is  dwarfer  and  more  sturdy  and  a  little  later  in 
flower.  Another  variety  in  the  Exeter  collection 
that  quite  took  my  fancy  was  named  H.  angnsti- 
folins.  The  flowers  were  only  just  appearing,  but 
the  foliage  was  different  to  that  of  any  variety  I 
had  ever  before  seen,  being  narrow  and  finely 
pointed,  and  is  held  by  the  leaf-stem  in  horizontal 
position— a  perfect  form  of  leaf  for  backing  up 
and  holding  together  a  boncjuet  of  flowers.  The 
only  difficulty  that  I  have  experienced  in  the  forc- 
ing of  Christmas  Roses  has  been  in  getting  the 
plants  to  do  equally  well  for  two  or  three  seasons 
in  succession.  Plants  that  have  been  established 
in  the  ground  for  two  or  three  seasons  will,  if  lifted 
now  and  put  into  gentle  warmth,  flower  abundantly, 
but  next  year  they  will  fail  to  do  so,  at  least  satis- 
factorily, and  it  was  these  reverses  that  led  me 
some  years  ago  to  keep  the  plants  for  forcing  in 
pots  ail  the  year  round,  a  plan  that  has  answered 
well  in  regard  to  the  production  of  quantities  of 
flowers,  though  they  are  of  a  smaller  size  than  those 
from  plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  Perhaps 
the  most  perfect  way  of  forcing  the  plants  is  to  place 
frames  over  them  in  their  growing  quarters.  The 
flowers  may  be  a  little  later,  but  the  plants  escape 
the  injury  and  check  involved  by  lifting,  and  few 
hardy  plants  are  more  impatient  of  frequent  re- 
moval. 

SCHIZOSTYLIS  COCCINEA, — This  handsome  hardy 
plant  cannot  be  sufficiently  well  known,  or  it  would 
be  much  more  generally  grown  than  at  present.  It 
is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  but  had  a 
wide  distribution  when  first  sent  out.  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen  large  clumps  in  gardens  and  not  a 
flower  on  them  at  this  season  when  they  ought  to 
be  in  full  bloom.  The  plant  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  run  of  hardy  plants,  as  by  annual  removal 
the  plant  flowers  most  freely.  We  have  several 
clumps  now  blooming  well  and  others  that  have  not 
a  flower  on  them,  and  without  exception  the 
former  (those  now  flowering)  were  all  transplanted 
last  year.  The  best  way  to  treat  the  plant  is,  as 
soon  as  flowering  is  over,  to  lift  the  entire  stool, 
split  up  and  select  the  shortest  crowns  for  replant- 
ing in  the  flower  border  and  the  small  ones  for 
planting  in  rows  in  nursery  beds.  These  latter,  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  years,  make  excellent 
crowns  for  potting  to  flower  in  frames  from  now  on 
to  Christmas.    Those  in  search  of  a  variety  of  flower 
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at  this  season  at  bat  little  cost  of  labour  should 
give  this  plant  a  foremost  place  in  their  list.  For 
nse  as  cat  flowers  it  takes  the  place  of  Gladiolus,  its 
long  spikes  of  bright  red  flowers  showing  off  to 
great  advantage.  We  are  just  now  moving  some 
large  clumps,  and  the  stoutest  bulbs  or  crowns  are 
being  selected  for  planting  in  Rose  beds  that  have 
been  recently  trenched  and  manured,  so  that  next 
year  we  look  forward  to  having  spikes  of  flower  of 
extra  size. 

Wallflowees. — Though  I  made  a  note  of  these 
a  month  ago,  I  feel  justified  in  referring  to  the 
subject  again.  The  rage  for  flowers  of  every  kind 
is  great,  yet  none  are  more  popular  than  the  old- 
fashioned  favourites  of  our  childhood,  a  handful  of 
these  Wallflowers  being  very  often  preferred  to  the 
grandest  Chrysanthemums  that  are  now  so  plentiful. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  Wallflowers  for  cutting  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, but  it  will  not  be  the  last.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  the  open  border  in  April,  and  the  young 
plants  planted  out  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
June,  and  there  have  been  flowers  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  since  September,  and  they  promise  to  be 
at  their  best  about  Christmas.  They  are  likely  to 
be  so  valuable,  that  in  the  event  of  severe  weather 
setting  in  we  shall  strive  to  devise  some  mode  of 
protection. 

Vaeibties  op  Pampas  Gkass. —  How  many 
varieties  are  there,  and  what  are  their  names  ?  I 
can  only  find  two  in  the  various  lists  of  hardy  plants, 
and  here  we  have  at  least  half-a-dozen  distinct 
types — Gynerium  argenteum  and  G.  rosenm.  These 
two  are  easily  distinguished  by  both  foliage  and 
flower-spikes,  the  former  being  of  very  compact 
growth  with  plumes  to  match,  ivory-white  in  colour, 
and  the  latter  has  a  more  spreading  habit  of  growth 
and  loose,  dingy -coloured  plumes.  The  other  varie- 
ties are  mostly  intermediate  between  these  two,  and 
having  been  raised  from  seeds,  the  variation  is  no 
doubt  due  to  fertilisation.  We  have  the  several 
kinds  in  good  condition  now,  and,  backed  as  most 
of  the  plants  are  by  massive  clumps  of  Rhododen- 
drons, they  are  quite  a  feature  in  the  winter  land- 
scape. The  most  telling  mode  of  dispersing  the 
plants  is  to  form  groups  of  three  or  five  plants,  and 
in  every  case  they  should  either  be  planted  on  turf 
in  front  of  shrubbery  clumps,  or  on  the  banks  of 
lakes  or  streams.  Early  spring  is  the  best  season 
for  transplanting.  W.  W. 


Self  Auriculas. — In  The  Gaedbk,  Nov.  10 
(p.  430),  there  is  a  request  by  "  Stroud  Nesbit "  for 
the  names  of  twelve  self  show  Auriculas,  also  an 
answer  by  "  J.  D."  "  J.  D."  starts  with  the  state- 
ment that  "  there  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
growers  as  to  what  constitutes  a  self  Auricula."  To 
this  I  must  take  exception.  There  is  no  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  growers  as  to  what  is  a  self.  Even 
the  inquirer,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  Auriculas,  is  careful  to  ask  for  a 
list  of  self  show  Auriculas.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
his  inquiry.  Passing  over  the  list  of  alpines  given, 
we  come  to  a  list  of  selfs  in  the  show  class.  It  is 
folly  for  "J.  D."  to  recommend  the  dozen  of  show 
flowers  he  names.  I  do  not  object  to  the  quality  of 
those  named,  except  that  of  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
general  verdict  on  which  is  that  it  is  a  very  rough 
flower,  and  has  not  maintained  the  character  with 
which  it  was  sent  out,  but  because  of  their  price 
and  scarcity.  Some  of  them  are  simply  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  buyer.  Heroine  and  Mrs.  Potts 
are  SOs.  each  ;  Sapphire  is  still  scarce  ;  Black  Bess 
may  be  got,  but  is  still  high-priced ;  and  where  can 
Sunshine  be  get,  or  who  has  seen  it  ?  It  is  really  a 
useless  list  to  anyone  who  is  not  very  well  up  in 
Auriculas.  The  following  list  I  would  recommend 
to  a  beginner  in  Auricula  culture,  because  it  con- 
sists of  really  good  sorts  of  tried  merit,  easily  ob- 
tained at  low  prices.  Shades  of  blue,  violet,  &c. : 
Turner's  C.  J.  Pf  rry,  Campbell's  Onward,  Barker's 
Nonsuch,  Turner's  Amy.  Maroon  and  darker 
shades  :  Campbell's  Pizarro,  Spalding's  Blackbird, 
Sim's  Eliza,  Pohlman's  Helen  Lancaster,  King's 
Popsy.  Crimson  and  kindred  shades ;  t^ampbell's 
Lord  of  Lome,  Spalding's  Mary  Gray,  and  Martin's 
Mrs.  Sturrock.     Yellow     there  are  a  few  plants  of 


Gorton's  Stadtholder  in  existence,  but  they  are 
hardly  to  be  bought;  therefore,  there  is  really  no 
yellow  in  the  market.  I  could  lengthen  the  list 
considerably,  but  these  varieties,  at  from  one-third 
to  one-tenth  of  the  prices,  will  hold  their  own  with 
what  are  termed  the  new  sorts. — W.  S.-B. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

Growers  of  Chrysanthemums  not  having  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  shows  have  not  the 
means  of  seeing  the  new  varieties  which  annually 
are  brought  forward  as  improvements  on  older 
varieties,  and  which  in  some  instances  are  in- 
ferior to  many  already  in  existence. 

The  bulk  of  the  new  varieties  are  shown  at 
the  metropolitan  exhibitions  or  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  nurseries  around  London.  A  few  good 
sorts  annually  appear  in  private  gardens  where 
they  may  have  been  sent  for  trial.  Having 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  many 
that  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  will  describe 
the  best  and  most  reliable  sorts  for  the  guidance 
of  cultivators  during  the  coming  season.  In 
many  instances  the  colours  of  the  blooms  are 
difficult  to  describe  accurately,  but  I  will  give 
what  I  consider  sufficient  description  to  convey 
to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  variety  named.  The 
Japanese  varieties,  owing  to  their  fast  increasing 
numbers,  mei-it  iirst  attention  : — 

George  Daniels,  a  vaiiety  shown  by  Mr.  E- 
Owen,  and  certificated  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
National  Society,  has  flowers  of  a  delicate  pink, 
suffused  with  a  deeper  shade  towards  the  centre.  The 
florets  are  very  broad  and  strap-shaped.  It  is  a 
bold,  handsome  flower,  of  large  size,  and  should  be 
in  the  bands  of  all  exhibitors.  Etoile  de  Lyon,  as 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  does  not  differ 
snfiiciently  from  George  Daniels  to  be  considered 
distinct.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf,  sturdy  habit,  cairy- 
iug  good  foliage,  the  blooms  measuring  9  inches  in 
diameter  from  tip  to  tip. 

MoNS.  Bernard,  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Sons,  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Mme.  de  Sevin, 
with  the  exception  that  the  florets  droop  more  and 
the  colour  is  more  purple  than  in  the  case  of  that 
variety.  Altogether  it  is  much  superior  to  Mme.  de 
Sevin,  and  is  very  effective  on  a  stand,  as  colours  of 
that  sort  are  scarce. 

Mllb.  Blanche  Pigmy  is  snlphur-white  in  col- 
our, a  full  deep  bloom  with  reflexed  flortts  ;  this  is 
not  exactly  a  new  variety,  but  one  not  so  much 
cultivated  as  its  merits  deserve.  Good  blooms  are 
produced  on  plants  5  feet  high. 

StJN  FLOWER,  one  of  Mr.  Cannell's  new  varieties, 
has  long,  drooping,  rich  crange-jellow  florets. 

Florence  Percy  has  been  shown  well  several 
times  this  season.  It  is  an  attractive  sort,  wax 
white,  each  floret  being  deeply  cut  at  the  edge. 
It  is  a  variety  well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 

Souvenir  d'Akgelb  Amibl  is  a  variety  not  quite 
new,  white,  with  a  fairt  dash  of  colour  in  the 
centre;  the  florets  are  long  and  narrow.  It  is  on 
the  whole  an  attractive  variety. 

Roi  DES  Japonais  is  chestnut-red,  tipped  with 
gold ;  a  full  flower. 

Mrs.  Bevan,  a  clear  golden  sport  from  Mr.  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  promises  to  be  an  aciiuisition  to  the 
yellow-flowered  varieties. 

Frederick  Mareouch  has  rich  deep  yellow 
fluted  florets.  It  is  an  acquisition  to  the  back  row 
varieties ;  keeps  well. 

Hamlet  is  a  good  addition  to  the  refle.xed  Ja- 
panese section ;  orange-chestnut  colour,  full  solid 
flower. 

Theodore  Bulher.— A  medium-sized  variety, 
conspicuous  by  its  colour,  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
Edouard  Audiguier,  except  that  it  has  more  red  in 
it  and  appears  to  be  much  superior. 


Madame  Baco.— A  full  bold  flower,  very  deep 
bright  rose,  with  bluish  tinge,  serrated  florets ;  a 
distinct  and  good  sort. 

Buffalo  Bill  —  Cinnamon-buff,  long  fluted 
florets  ;  a  full  showy  vaiiety. 

Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson.— Anew  Japanese, de- 
scribed on  p.  39G. 

Incurved  Varieties. 

Lady  Dorothy  is  a  sport  which  originated  from 
the  Princess  Teck  family,  from  which  it  obtains  the 
character  in  form  of  flower  and  petal ;  the  colour  is 
cinnamon-buff  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
variety  Charles  Gibson,  which  is  also  a  sport  from 
the  same  family. 

Violet  Tomlin  is  a  violet-coloured  sport  from 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  character  of  which  it  retains 
not  only  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  bloom,  but  also 
in  the  formation  of  the  petals.  This  is  a  grand 
acquisition  to  the  incurved  class. 

Japanese  Anemone. 

Jean  Marty  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  this  sec- 
tion, as  it  possesses  a  really  full  centre,  which  is 
deep  lilac,  the  guard  florets  being  paler. 

James  Weston.— Pure  white,  full  disc,  and  long 
drooping  guard  florets. 

Mme.  de  Consanort.— A  full-centred, claret,  self- 
coloured  variety  shown  by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Jones. 
Anemone. 

Thorpe  Junior  is  a  first-class  variety,  having  a 
fuU  centre,  the  colour  of  the  whole  bloom  being  of  a 
rich  orange-yellow,  similar  to  Chevalier  Domage. 

Sabine.- Sulphur  guard  florets,  primrose-yellow 
disc,  full  flower. 

M.    Pankonckb. —  Purple-claret    guard    florets, 
centre  claret,  bronze  tipped ;  a  fine  full  flower. 
Single  Varieties. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  several  new  varieties  of 
this  section  are  brought  forward  which  will  give  a 
stimulus  to  their  cultivation,  as  the  colours  are  now 
becoming  brighter. 

David  Windsor. — Bright  chestnut-red. 

Figaro. — Double  row  of  florets,  which  are  pale 
lilac  in  the  centre,  deepening  toward  the  points. 

Epfie. — A  curious  mixture  of  chestnut  and  claret ; 
the  florets  are  very  long. 


Chrysanthemum  flowers  damping.— Com- 
plaints of  flowers  damping  are  general  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. We  have  about  1100  plants  grown  in 
9-inch  pots  for  large  blooms,  and  on  being  housed 
in  the  first  week  in  October  they  were  as  strong  and 
healthy  a  lot  as  could  be  desired.  Through  October 
thev  showed  no  unfavourable  signs,  and  the  earlier 
sorts,  such  as  Mens.  H.  Jacotot,  Mens.  W.  Holmes, 
Lady  Selborne,  &o.,  developed  splendid  blocms; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  month  damp  began  to  attack 
the  flowers  and  even  the  buds  on  showing  colour, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  scores  of  flowers.  Of  course 
the  weather  was  very  unfavourable,  it  having  been 
almost  continuous  rain  here  for  the  last  three 
weeks-  The  plants  are  in  a  special  house,  a  span- 
roof,  SO  feet  by  SO  feet,  with  ample  ventilation  and 
means  of  heating.  The  plants,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  of  your  Clonmel  correspondent,  are  taller  than 
usual,  and.  as  in  his  case  too,  E.  Molyneux,  Martha 
Harding,  Elsie,  M.  Freeman,  and  others  have  with- 
stood the  damp— Mme.  C.  Audiguier,  Elaine,  Mile. 
M.  Fabre,  and  E.  Audiguier  being  amongst  the 
worst.  The  general  opinion  here  amongst  growers 
is  that  it  is  caused  by  the  soft  unripened  wood  made 
during  the  miserably  wet  and  cold  summer — Fred. 
C.  SmALE,  Torquay. 

Preparing  the  plants  for  cuttings.— By  the 
time  these  lines  are  in  piint,  many  persons  will  be 
thinkirg  about  the  cuttings  to  provide  the  plants 
for  next  year's  supply  of  flowers.  To  have  the  best 
cuttings  requires  some  attention  and  forethought. 
During  the  time  the  plants  are  in  bloom  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  suckers  as  they  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  old  stools,  the  plants  being  generally 
crowded  together.  In  this  manner  the  cuttings,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  will  be  drawn  up  weakly,  ren- 
deiing  them  of.  little  use  to  supply  stout  plants  for 
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next  season.  As  soon  as  the  blooms  are  past,  cut 
down  the  plants  close  to  the  soil  in  the  case  of 
those  varieties  which  are  well  supplied  with  cut- 
tings. Those  sorts,  however,  which  are  new  or 
scarce  and  promise  few  cuttings  should  not  be  cut 
lower  than  1  foot  from  the  soil.  By  allowing  this 
length  of  stem,  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  obtain- 
ing some  cuttings  from  the  stem,  not  that  these 
cuttings  are  to  be  desired,  but  still  they  are  better 
than  none  at  all.  Those  plants  which  promise  an 
abundance  of  cuttings,  and  which  if  allowed  to 
remain  would  become  drawn  up  weakly,  should 
have  the  most  forward  removed,  so  that  more  space 
is  given  to  those  which  are  just  showing  above  the 
soU.  These  will  grow  large  enough  by  the  time 
they  are  needed,  and  will  be  stout  and  stocky. 
Stand  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  in  a 
cool  house  or  frame  where  the  frost  can  be  kept 
from  the  plants.  Little  water  will  be  required  to 
the  roots  at  this  stage. 

Chrysanthemum  Elaine.— I  cannot  supply 
the  information  sought  for  by  your  correspondent, 
"  X.,"  on  p.  438,  as  to  the  year  in  which  this  variety 
was  introduced,  for  on  referring  to  the  catalogue 
just  issued  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
I  find  that  the  year  in  which  it  was  put  into  com- 
merce is  given  as  18S2,  while  as  a  matter  of  course 
it  was  really  in  general  cultivation  long  before  that. 
A  peculiar  omission  is  to  be  found  among  the  in- 
curved, of  which  there  are  two  lists ;  the  first  a 
descriptive  one  of  all  the  most  select  varieties,  and 
the  other  a  selection  of  the  best  thirty-six,  which, 
according  to  the  catalogue,  are  "  arranged  in  the 
order  of  merit  determined  by  the  number  of  votes, 
those  bracketed  being  equal."  Now  in  the  list  of  the 
best  thirty-six  there  are  three  bracketed  equal  first, 
viz..  Empress  Eugenie,  Empress  of  India,  anl  Lord 
Alcester,  the  first  of  which.  Empress  Eugenie,  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  descriptive  list  immediately 
preceding,  which  numbers  eighty  varieties. — H.  P. 

"X  ,"  who  inquires  in  The  Gaeden,  Nov.  10 

(p. 438)  as  to  the  date  of  distribution  or  raising  of  this 
variety,  may  like  to  know  that  Mr.  Adam  Forsyth's 
catalogue  for  the  spring  of  1872  contains  a  list  of 
new  Chrysanthemums  for  that  year,  in  which  Elaine 
and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  both  appear  as  the  only 
new  Japanese  varieties  for  that  year.  We  often 
hear  about  the  good  old  days,  and  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  some  sort  of  judicious  selection  was 
exercised  in  those  times  when  two  new  varieties 
only  were  sent  out,  and  that  they  are  as  popular 
and  as  well  grown,  if  not  more  so,  sixteen  years 
afterwards  than  the  first  season  of  their  appearance. 
Speaking  from  memory,  Dounton,  of  Guernsey,  was 
the  raider,  but  I  find  in  a  note  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  for  November  15, 1873,  that  Elaine  is  there 
described  as  having  been  "  sent  out  two  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Joseph."  Whether  Mr.  Joseph  was  the 
nurseryman  who  originally  distributed  it  I  do  not 
know,  but  as  Mr.  Forsyth  offered  it  for  sale  in  the 
spring  of  1872,  it  certainly  must  have  been  raised 
in  the  previous  year  at  the  least.  The  "  Chrysan- 
themum Annual "  for  the  present  year  states  in  the 
list  of  certificated  Chrysanthemums  that  Elaine  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Rowe  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  on 
November  tj,  1872.  I  may  observe  that  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  white  Japanese  variety  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Continental  catalogues  under 
the  name  of  H^'eoe  is  one  and  the  same  thing  as 
our  m\i';h  valued  friend  Elaine. — C.  H.  P. 


Larg-e-anemoned  varieties  of  the  character  o£  Lady 
Margaret  and  Fleur  de  Marie  deserve  great  encouragement. 
The  flowers  are  exceedingly  beautilul  when  in  their  best 
char.aoter. 

Florence  Percy,  one  of  the  purest  of  the  Japanese 
varieties,  is  much  finer  than  those  blooms  shown  of  it  at  a 
comiiiittee  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
led  us  to  expect.    It  is  full,  solid,  and  of  the  purest  white. 

Mrs.  J.  Wright  is  a  Chrysanthemum  that  has  been  es- 
pecially good  this  season.  It  is  a  white-flowered  Japanese 
variety  of  great  beauty,  and  the  good  opinion  formed  of  it 
on  its  first  appearance  has  been  fuUy  maintained. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Kew  are  weU  worth  in- 
specting by  anyone  who  prefers  a  bush  of  natural 
form  with  a  good  crop  of  bloom  rather  than  a 
broom-handle-like  plant  with  a  big  flower  or  two  on 
the  top.  In  the  large  temperate  house,  as  well  as 
in  the  conservatory,  the  display  of  flowers  is  good. 
Most  of  the  standard  sorts  are  included,  so  that  a 
selection  of  colours  and  plants  of  suitable  habit 
could  readily  be  made  there  by  anyone  who  is  noting 
Ctirysanthemums  for  next  year's  display.  One  can- 
not, however,  help  seeing,  both  at  Kew  and  in  other 
gardens  where  a  large  number  of  kinds  are  grown, 
that  a  good  many  are  poor  enough  to  be  discarded, 
whilst  others  are  different  from  each  other  in  name 
only.  In  the  craze  for  big  flowers  the  form  and 
habit  of  the  plant  are  often  ignored.  This  is  evident 
enough  at  Chrysanthemum  shows  this  year,  where 
cut  blooms  are  the  rule,  plants  the  exception. 


saw  the  broad,  flattish-petaUed  forms  of  it,  shown 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  by  other  growers,  and 
so  finely  by  Mr.  Molyneux  at  Kingston,  would 
for  one  moment  think  the  flowers  in  both  cases 
could  be  from  the  same  plant.  In  the  latter  case 
the  blooms  are  distinctly  ball-like  or  rotund,  the 
florets  broad,  thickly  set,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
bloom  quite  erect, as  inthecase  of  Elaine,  but  because 
the  florets  are  shorter  the  blooms  assume  a  more 
baU-like  appearance.  Some  differences  of  culture 
probably  account  for  this  variation  in  the  blooms. 
It  is  a  grand  addition  to  the  white  forms,  the 
flowers  being  very  pure  and  the  plants  dwarf  and 
robust. — A.  D. 

In  The  Gabden,Nov.  10  (p.  436),  I  noticed 

a  reference  in  theChrysanthcmum columns  to  the  va- 
riety Avalanche  sometimes  coming  out  of  character. 
We  have  here  two  plants  of  it,  each  bearing  about 
six  flowers,  all  of  which  are  quite  different  in  form 
to  the  flowers  of  that  variety  which  I  saw  at  the 
Aquarium  on  the  8th  inst.  They  are  of  good  size, 
but  the  petals  are  curled  like  those  of  Lady  Sel- 
bome,  and  not  drooping  as  in  the  true  form ;  in 
fact,  the  flowers  are  entirely  shapeless.  I  thought 
at  first  we  could  not  have  the  true  variety  until  I 
saw  the  note  in  The  Garden.  The  plants  are 
strong  and  healthy.  Will  the  stock  propagated 
from  those  plants  come  true  7 — Feed.  C.  Smalb, 
Torre  Park  A'urseries,  Torquay, 


SE  OR  T  NO  TES.—  CHR  TSANTHEMUMS. 


Mr.  Gamar  Is  a  Japanese  flower  of  a  brilliant  gold 
yellow  colour,  one  of  the  brightest  of  all.  It  is  of  excellent 
substance  and  fulness,  the  petals  narrow  and  rather  short. 

liord  Alcester,  one  of  the  best  of  the  incurved  kinds, 
has  tjeen  remarkably  well  exhibited  this  season.  Those 
who  do  not  liive  this  variety  thnuld  get  it. 

Sunflower,  a  ricli  yellow  Japanese  variety,  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  ISNS.  Tlie  flower  is  very  massive,  large,  but  not 
coarse,  and  rich  golden  yellow. 

Cullinpfordi  still  remains  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
It  will  be  ditticult  to  ecUpie  the  b^.auty  of  this  well-shaped, 
deep  crimson  flower. 

Violet  Tomlin  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  incurved 
varieties  of  1^88  It  is  of  a  purple  violet  tint,  and  has  the 
excellent  character  of  Prlnce-Ms  of  Wales,  from  which  it  is  a 
spart. 


THE  REFLEXED  JAPANESE  CLASS. 

In  the  new  catalogue  recently  issued  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  and  containing  much  useful 
information,  one  feature  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  class  called  the  reflexed  Japanese.    Those  who 
know  the  difliculty  there  is  in  classifying  the  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  we  have  now  will  consider  the 
formation  of  a  new  class  for  flowers  intermediate 
between  those  of  a  reflexed  and  Japanese  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  it  meets  the  case.    Even  those  who  pro- 
moted it  did  so  for  "experiment,"  but  from  what  I 
have  seen  this  year  it  will  be  difficrJt  to  make  it 
answer.  L' Adorable  and  Val  d'Andorre  are  certainly 
not  more  reflexed  than  many  that  are  now  included 
amongst  the  Japanese  varieties  proper;  while  appa- 
rently Amy  Furze  may  come  into  either  the  reflexed 
or  the  reflexed  Japanese,  as  it  was  shown  in  both 
divisions  at  an  exhibition  I  was  present  at  without 
any  comment.    Elaine,  Maiden's  Blusb,  and  more 
that  could  be  named  are  of  the  true  reflexed  cha- 
racter, but  it  will  be  exceedingly  diflicult  to  fouTid 
a  class  upon  varieties  that  only  show  this  distinctive 
character.     The  reflexed  class  is  at  present  very 
small,  and  might  be  made  to  include  those  Japanese 
varieties  that  have  flowers  with  reflexed  florets. 
There  are  many  varieties  that  it  is  difficult    to 
classify  at  all,  as  they  are  neither  Japanese  nor  re- 
flexed ;  then  it  will  be  necessary,  if  each  is  to  receive 
recognition,  to  form  a  class  upon  a  broad  basis  that 
will  include  these  nondescript  kinds.    Avalanche 
sometimes  shows  a  reflexed  and  sometimes  a  true 
Japanese  character;  then  is  the  one  who  shows  a 
bloom  in  the  first-named  class  to  be  disqualified  ? 
It  is  a  matter  that  requires  careful  consideration, 
and  the  diflicrdties  become  more  numerous  every 
year  as  the  rapid  introduction  of  new  kinds  goes  on. 
It  is  now  the  time  to  found  a  distinctive  class  or 
classes  for  the  new  types,  so  that  as  each  new  va- 
riety appears  it  may  be  allotted  its  proper  division. 
If  this  is  not  done,  in  a  few  years'  time  the  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  will  become  hopelessly  mixed, 
as  many  other  flowers  are  at  present — the  Narcissi, 
for  instance.   But  so  much  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  the   National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
that  varieties  will,  without  a  doubt,  find  their  al- 
lotted places  in  the  course  of  time.     It  is  a  great 
work  to  cope  with,  demanding  skill  and  discretion. 
X. 

Avalanche  Chrysanthemum. — The  varying 
character  of  this  fine  new  variety  in  flower-produc- 
tion, referred  to  at  p.  4;!(;,  was  admirably  illustrated 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  the  other  day.  In  the  very 
fine  forty-eight  blooms  shown  by  Mr.  Packman,  his 
top  corner  flowers  were  those  of  Avalanche,  superb 
specimens,  but  distinctly  reflexed ;  in  fact,  were 
like  short' petalled    Mile.  Lacroix.     No    one  who 
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PLATE  676. 

FOXGLOVES. 
(with  a  colodbed  plate  of  d.  pdrpueea, 
spotted  variety.*) 
The  common  Foxglove  and  its  allied  species, 
though  long  and  closely  associated  with  our 
flower  borders,  have  for  very  many  years  been 
somewhat  neglected  as  garden  plants  in  this 
country.  They  are  happily  again  coming  to  the 
front,  though  in  a  vastly  improved  form,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  coloured 
plate.  That  the  Foxglove  has  not  been  entirely 
neglected  m  sunny  France  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  flowers  from  which  the  plate  wts  made,  and 
which  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  outcome 
of  liberal  cultivation  and  cartful  intelligent 
selection.  That  it  has  taken  along  time  to  pro- 
duce the  above  spotted  variety  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  but  the  achievement  has  been  well 
worth  years  of  waiting  to  attain,  and  entirely 
does  away  with  the  oft  repeated,  but  not  very 
intelligible  objection  many  people  have  to  the 
purple  Foxglove,  on  account  of  its,  to  them, 
monotonous  and  somewhat  disagreeable  colour. 
We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  seeing  the 
Foxglove  growing  wild  in  our  woods  and  dells, 
that  we  rarely,  if  ever,  think  of  it  as  a  border 
flower,  though,  to  our  mind,  these  plants  make  a 
charming  group  when  well  placed,  blooming, 
too,  at  a  season  when  flowers  of  this  class  are 
not  wanted.  In  some  few  gardens  in  this 
country  these  Foxgloves  have  been  made  a 
specialty,  and  many  tine  varieties  have  been 
raised  from  seed,  planted  out,  and  again  selected. 
The  commoner  varieties,  iDany  of  which  are 
beautifully  spotted  and  shaded,  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  and  attractive  flowers  for  the 
shrubbery  or  so-called  wild  garden.  If  the 
ground  is  kept  comparatively  clean  of  rank 
weeds  the  Foxgloves  will  give  little  trouble,  the 
seedlings  coming  up  by  the  thousand ;  in  many 
instances  we  have  seen  them  literally  cover  the 
ground,  so  thickly  had  the  seed  been  strewn  about. 
When  kept  long  m  one  place,  however,  the  plants 
are  apt  to  die  out,  and  this  will  have  to  be 
remedied  by  changing  their  position  every  few 


"  Drawn  forTni:  Gahdkn  at  Messrs.  Vilmorln's  grounds, 
\'errieres-le-Buisson,  July  12,  l.ss.s,  by  H.  (i.  Moon.  Litho- 
graplied  and  printed  by  Guillaume  fieverejns. 
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years.  Clumps  or  groups  of  the  beat  of  them 
can  easily  be  kept  in  the  flower  beds  or  borders 
by  collecting  a  pinch  of  seed  and  sowing  in  a 
pan  or  box  or  on  a  sheltered  border  in  the  open 
air,  planting  out  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle.  Selections  of  these 
varieties  of  Foxgloves  might  also  be  with  ad- 
vantage associated  with  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  our  pleasure  parks,  S:c.  There  are 
no  plants  po  well  adapted  as  Foxgloves  for 
work  of  this  kind,  and  as  the  trouble  of  culti- 
vating the  plants  is  small,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  excluding  them  from  collections.  Amongst 
the  allied  species  and  varieties,  the  foremost  is 
perhaps  D.  grandiflora,  which  also  goes  under 
the  names  of  ambigua  and  ochroleuca.  Its 
flowers,  produced  in  long  racemes,  are  dull  yellow, 
and  not  by  any  means  so  pretty  as  those  of  the 
varieties  of  the  common  species.  D.  ferruginea, 
Ifevigata,  etc.,  are  often  grown  in  the  rockery, 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

THE  AMARYLLIS. 
I  READ  at  p.  440  under  the  heading  "  Autumn-flower- 
ing Amaryllis  "  that  "there  is  a  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing an  antumn-fiowering  race  of  Amaryllis."  This 
might  have  been  said  some  six  or  eight  years  ago, 
for  about  that  period  autumn-flowering  AmaryUids 
were  first  introduced  at  nearly  the  same  time  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  Autumn  Beauty  was 
the  first  of  the  Chelsea  hybrids,  while  Mr.  Williams 
introduced  President  Garfield  and  Mrs.  William 
Lee,  the  parent  in  each  case  being  A  reticulata. 
They  are  all  very  beautiful  in  their  way,  but  are  not 
likely  to  become  so  popular  as  those  of  the  early 
spring- flowering  section.  They  have  all  been  raised 
from  A.  reticulata  striatifolia,  which  takes  its 
varietal  name  from  the  white  line  or  band  in  the 
centre  of  the  leaf.  This  is  the  plant  now  grown  as 
A.  reticulata.     The  true  A.  reticulata  was  intro- 


Foxgloves  in  the  wild  garden. 


but  they  are  not  to  be  recommended  as  garden 
plants.  Some  little  good  might  be  done  in 
making  the  purple  Foxglove  more  perennial,  and 
maybe  improving  the  strain  by  crossing  with 
some  of  these  truly  perennial  species.  Our  own 
experiment  in  this  direction  was,  however,  a 
signal  faUure,  though  this  does  not  by  any  means 
prove  it  is  impossible.  We  selected  a  strong 
raceme  of  the  D.  purpurea  var.  and  crossed  the 
flowers  with  pollen  of  D.  grandiflora,  and  after 
carefully  marking  above  and  below  where  the 
pollen  was  placed,  we  waited  until  seed  time. 
The  result  was  rather  curious,  as  all  the  capjules 
above  and  below  the  marks  were  plump  and  full 
of  good  seeds,  but  those,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, dusted  with  the  pollen  of  D.  grandiflora 
were  withered  up,  not  a  fertile  seed — indeed, 
no  seed  of  any  kind — being  produced.  Tliis  has 
happened  twice.  Have  any  readers  had  the 
same  experience  with  these  Foxgloves  ! 

D.  K. 


I  duced  at  a  much  earlier  date  by  a  Dr.  K.  W.  Gray 
about  the  year  1777,  and  has  plain  green  leaves 
and  beautifully  reticulated  flowers.  The  variety 
striatifolia  was  introduced  about  1810  probably. 
The  bulbs  were  sent  from  Brazil  to  a  Mr.  Griflin, 
and  on  this  point  Dean  Herbert  remarks  that  the 
bulbs  were  probably  sent  there  from  Africa  in  some 
slave  ship.  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Amaryllis  at  this  time  because  it  is  the  season 
of  rest  for  our  plants,  and  the  season  of  rest  for  them, 
although  it  is  more  apparent  than  real,  is  not  one 
tor  the  cultivator  (I  am  alluding  now  to  the  spring- 
flowering  section).  The  leaves  have  all  died  down, 
and  have  been  removed  to  the  rubbish  heap.  We 
have  pulled  the  pots  out  of  the  plunging  material, 
and  the  woodwork  of  the  house  will  be  washed  at 
the  first  opportunity.  We  find  it  very  diflicult  to 
keep  thrips  off  the  leaves  in  summer ;  red  spider 
also  attacks  them  very  seriously.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  make  sure  that  no  insect  pests  are  lurking 
in  the  crevices  of  the  wood.  All  the  loose  material 
at  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs  has  to  be  removed  with 

'  the  fingers,  as  in  these,  insect  pests  are  more  likely 


to  lurk  than  in  the  woodwork  of  the  house.  All 
the  rubbish  should  be  removed  at  once  from  the 
house  and  burned.  In  some  collections  the  more 
troublesome  mealy  bug  finds  a  lodgment  also  in  the 
crowns  of  the  bulbs,  and  seriously  checks  the  growth 
of  the  plants ;  this  may  also  be  removed  with  the 
loose  material,  and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dust 
the  crowns  with  dry  Tobacco  powder.  This  will 
kill  most  insect  pests,  bug  included  ;  at  least,  it 
cannot  live  where  the  powder  is,  and  will  turn  out 
after  the  process  of  dusting. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  preparation  of 
the  potting  soil.  We  set  about  it  immediately,  as 
it  is  all  the  better  for  lying  in  a  heap  for  about  six 
weeks  at  least  before  being  used.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  too  strict  in  keeping  to  one  uniform  pre- 
paration. The  compost  I  find  that  answers  well,  as 
we  use  it  the  same  every  year,  is  one  of  three  parts 
decayed  turfy  loam,  one  of  light  fibrous  brown  peat, 
one  of  decayed  stable  manure,  and  one  of  sharp 
white  sand,  to  which  is  added  a  sprinkling  of  broken 
charcoal.  We  have  our  loam  piled  in 
a  great  heap,  so  that  it  is  usually 
very  dry  when  it  is  used.  In  that 
case  it  is  best  to  leave  the  heap  of 
compost  out  of  doors  piled  up  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  so  that  it  does  not  get 
too  wet.  It  is  better  out  of  doors  in 
the  open  air  than  dried  up  in  a  close 
potting  shed,  perhaps  made  worse  by 
being  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  coke 
from  the  stokehole  fires.  I  like  all 
composts  to  be  in  a  medium  state 
of  moisture  when  being  used,  although 
I  would  rather  err  on  the  dry  side 
than  the  reverse.  Potting  time  with 
us  is  about  the  second  week  in  the 
new  year.  I  get  in  some  spent  tan 
about  two  weeks  before  commencing 
to  pot,  and  this  causes  a  moist  bottom- 
heat,  not  too  violent,  as  we  merely 
mix  it  with  the  old  material.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  the  old  potting  soil  is 
removed,  and  the  bulbs  carefully 
potted  in  the  fresh  material,  and  as 
they  are  potted  another  man  plunges 
the  pots  to  the  rim  in  the  warm  tan. 

After  this  two  points  are  of  the 
utmost  importance— that  is,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  which  must 
not  be  high  at  first,  and  no  water 
should  be  applied  to  the  pots  cen- 
tal aing  the  bulbs  for  a  month  at  leai  t 
a't3r  they  are  potted.  Any  bults 
badly  rooted  or  that  show  signs  cf 
decay  should  have  the  decayed  poi- 
tion  carefully  removed  and  some  dry 
lime  dusted  on  it;  some  dry,  clean 
sand  should  also  be  placed  around 
the  bulbs  to  prevent  the  compost 
from  coming  into  immediate  contact 
with  them.  The  best  varieties  are  cf 
considerable  value,  and  they  ought  to 
be  well  cared  for.  The  large  propor- 
tion of  Amaryllises  now  in  cultivation  having  betn 
produced  from  South  American  species,  do  net 
succeed  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  and  must  be 
cultivated  in  the  hothouse,  and  they  do  much 
better  when  some  bottom-heat  can  be  afforded  to 
them.  The  greatest  injury  is  likely  to  accrue  to 
them  from  over-watering.  A  moderately  dry  atmo- 
sphere is  also  best  at  first.  There  are  some  naore 
hardy  species  and  varieties  which  will  succeed  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  some  persons  even  say  out  of  doors 
planted  in  the  open  borders ;  but  they  are  South 
African  species,  of  which  A.  vittata  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  probably  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  A.  vittata  was  introduced 
so  long  ago  as  1769.  It  is  well  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  129.  It  is  there  stated 
that  it  was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Malcolm,  but  its 
native  country  was  doubtful.  The  editor  of  the 
Jlotanii-al  Magazine  also  states  that  it  rarely  puts 
fojth  offsets,  but  that  it  might  be  readily  propagated 
by  seeds.  I  have  recently  heard  (and  also  read)  of 
a  blue  Amaryllis  being  in  cultivation,  but  it  will 
probably  be,  like  the  blue  Dahlia  and  blue  Rose,  ex- 
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isting  in  the  imagination  only.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  plant  allnded  to  as  a  bine  Amaryllis  is  A. 
Eayneri,  figured  in  the  Sotanical  Magazine,  tab. 
5883.  If  so,  it  is  South  Ameiicao,  and  was  intro- 
duced from  IJahia  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  who  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Rayner,  of  Uxbridge,  who  flowered  it  in  No- 
vember, 1870.  The  flowers  are  not  blue,  but  have  a 
pale  purple  tint.  It  is  a  stately  plant ;  the  leaves, 
which  are  of  large  size  and  sickle-shaped,  are 
peculiar,  as  they  have  a  narrow  buff-coloured  margin. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  distinct  species,  and  belongs 
to  the  long-tubed  section.  It  probably  would  form 
a  good  seed  or  pollen  parent  for  crossing  with  those 
already  in  cultivation,  and  may  for  all  I  know  be 
autumn  flowerirg.  J.  Douglas. 


Snake  Gourds.— The  several  species  of  Tricho- 
santhes  which  have  snake-like  fruits  are  sufficiently 
ornamental  to  be  recommended  as  stove  climbers 
for  every  garden.  They  are  easily  grown,  requiring 
the  same  treatment  as  an  ordinary  Cucumber,  which 
they  resemble  in  habit  and  foliage,  except  that  the 
Trichosanthes  are  less  leafy.  The  fruits  are  de- 
veloped in  summer,  and  grow  to  a  length  of  about 
2  feet  or  even  3  feet.  They  are  about  IJ  inches  in 
diameter,  tapering  to  a  long  tail-like  point,  which  is 
often  twisted  and  curled  so  as  to  suggest  a  snake 
hanging  downwards.  The  colour  is  bright  orange, 
mottled  and  striped  with  green  and  yellow.  In  the 
Nymphsea  house  at  Kew  these  plants  have  been 
very  attractive  this  autumn.  A  fine  fruit  from  this 
house  was  exhibited  a  mcnth  ago  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  was  much 
admired. 

Cordyline  indivisa,  true. — This  is  the  broad- 
leaved,  brownish  green  form,  with  a  broad  stripe  of 
russet-brown  down  the  midrib,  and  which  is  very 
distinct  and  ornamental  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
There  are  other  very  different  Cordylines  to  which 
this  name  is  applied,  but  the  true  plant  is  that  here 
described.  It  is  often  found  difficult  to  grow  in 
pots,  but  when  planted  in  a  sunny  border  it  grows 
vigorously ;  moreover,  it  is  quite  hardy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  At  all  events,  plants 
which  have  stood  out  of  doors  nearly  three  years, 
and  have  not  been  protected  in  any  way  in  cold 
weather,  are  now  in  perfect  health  and  colour  at 
Kew.  For  gardens  in  the  south  of  England  this 
Cordyline  would  certainly  prove  a  success. — W.  W. 

Dahlia  imperialis.— This  Tree  Dahlia,  which 
was  the  subjfct  of  a  note  and  illustration  in  The 
Garden  of  June  last  (p.  527),  may  now  be  seen  in 
flower  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  The  past 
Bummer  was  not  favouratle  to  the  development  of 
the  plants  to  their  usual  dimensions,  but  they  are 
well  furnished  with  leaves  to  the  bottom  and  show 
promise  of  plenty  of  flower.  The  tallest  are  about 
12  feet  high.  It  is  only  in  large  houses  that  such  a 
plantcanhavewinteraccommodation.butit  is  always 
worth  its  room.  The  blooms  are  5  inches  across, 
white,  faintly  tinted  with  rose,  the  ray  florets  being 
large  and  arranged  in  a  single  row  round  the  small 
cluster  of  yellow  disc  florets.  Has  anyone  in  Eng- 
land flowered  the  allied  kinds  known  as  D.  excelsa 
and  D.  Maximiliana.'  They  are  grown  at  Kew,  but 
they  do  not  flower. 

Combretum  purpureum — In  looking  over 
some  numbers  of  the  Gardener's  Mai/azhie  of  fifty 
years  ago,  I  noted  in  the  report  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  August  7,  1S38, 
that— 

A  paper  by  Mr,  Thomas  Sellars  was  read  upr>n  the 
cultivation  of  Combretum  purpureum.  The  author  of 
this  communication  stated  that  in  the  year  18.3-1  there 
existed  at  Mostyn  Ifall,  ne;ir  Iloljwell.a  plant  of  this 
species,  which  occupied  308  Bupcrficial  feet  of  the 
trellis  on  the  back  wall  of  a  hothouse.  Its  shoots 
were  trained  upon  wires  at  the  distance  of  from  "inches 
to  8  inches,  and  produced  in  one  season  55"  p.inicles  of 
crimson  flowers,  all  expanded  at  the  same  time,  na-mely, 
in  tlie  month  of  July,  from  which  period  it  continued 
to  flower  till  late  in  the  autumn,  although  not  so  abun- 
dantly as  at  first. 

Such  a  plant  as  this  would  be  a  magnificent  sight 
and  one  that  might  be  sought  for  in  vain  at  the 
present  day.  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
for  though  this  Combretum  is  frequently  noted  in  the 


various  horticultural  publications,  it  is  really  very 
seldom  met  with,  though  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  most  select  of  stove  climbers.  It 
is  not  so  readily  propagated  as  many  others  are,  for 
it  is  necessary  to  graft  the  young  shoots  on  to 
pieces  of  the  roots.  Strange  to  say,  I  do  not  find 
this  beautiful  climber  mentioned  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Gardening." — H.  P. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Bulb  forcing. — More  Roman  Hyacinths  should 
now  be  put  in  heat  to  furnish  flowers  in  succession 
to  those  started  earlier.  A  portion  of  the  stock  of 
the  large-flowered  varieties  should  also  be  put  in 
heat  it  the  flowers  are  required  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  when  the  bnlbs  have  made  enough  roots,  it 
is  better  to  start  them  so  that  they  will  have 
sufficient  time  to  come  on  without  subjecting  them 
to  any  undue  amount  of  heat.  When  hard  forced 
the  flowers  are  never  so  fine  as  when  the  plants  are 
not  hurried  into  bloom.  The  early  Paper-white 
Narcissus  should  also  be  started.  Some  of  the 
first  potted  Snowdrops  and  Scillag  ought  also  to  be 
moved  into  heat.  When  a  house  or  pit  where 
enough  heat  can  be  kept  up  is  available  for  forcing 
bulbs,  shrubs,  and  other  hardy  subjects,  indepen- 
dent of  the  ordinary  plant  stove,  it  is  much  better, 
as  then  the  things  that  are  to  be  forced  can  be 
treated  exactly  as  they  require  without  having  to 
consider  what  the  permanent  occupants  of  the 
structure  are  like.  One  of  the  principal  things  to 
be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  plants  are  kept  as 
near  the  roof  of  the  house  as  possible,  as  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  flowers  be  had  in  a  condition 
that  will  give  satisfaction.  Before  putting  any  of 
the  above-named  bulbs  in  heat  it  is  well  to 
examine  them  to  see  that  they  have  made  enough 
roots  to  carry  them  through  the  trying  ordeal  they 
are  to  undergo. 

Lilies. — Plants  of  L.  Harrisi  and  its  near  rela- 
tive L.  eximium  that  were  forced  last  winter,  and 
afterwards  kept  in  pots  and  encouraged  to  make 
growth,  will  soon  be  coming  into  bloom  again.  The 
amount  of  heat  that  will  be  required  to  bring  them 
into  flower  will  depend  upon  the  condition  they  are 
in.  If  the  bulbs  have  been  well  attended  to,  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  will  suffice.  All  the  bulbs  of 
these  Lilies  that  are  intended  for  flowering  during 
the  winter  and  spring  should  now  be  potted,  as  the 
time  has  come  when  they  will  begin  growing,  after 
which  the  longer  they  are  kept  out  of  the  soil  the 
more  it  will  interfere  with  their  blooming.  The 
same  holds  good  with  the  common  L.  candidum, 
which  naturally  begins  to  grow  earlier  than  the 
varieties  of  L.  longiflorum.  This  old-fashioned 
Lily  has  only  in  recent  times  been  tried  for  pot 
culture,  but  enough  has  been  seen  of  its  adapta- 
bility for  flowering  in  this  way  to  ensure  its  being 
extensively  grown  both  for  winter  and  early  spring 
flowering.  Either  for  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
decoration  or  for  using  in  a  cut  state  these  Lilies 
have  few  equals.  L.  speciosum  and  any  plants  of 
the  different  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  that  flowered 
late  and  yet  remain  unpotted  should  receive  atten- 
tion at  once,  as  if  the  work  is  longer  delayed,  the 
young  roots  which  they  will  shortly  begin  to  form 
will  suffer  when  the  bulbs  are  taken  out  of  the  old 
soil.  These  Lilies  are  often  allowed  to  remain  for 
several  years  in  the  same  pots  without  the  soil 
being  renewed,  the  result  being  that  they  get  so 
far  impoverished  by  overcrowding,  that  they  do  not 
produce  half  the  number  of  flowers  that  they  are 
capable  of  when  fair  attention  is  given  them.  All 
the  pot  Lilies  that  are  intended  to  flower  next 
summer,  including  L.  auratum,  may  be  left  any- 
where out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost  until  their  top 
growth  appears  above  the  surface.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  to  see  that  the  soil  does  not  get  too  much 
water,  or  that  the  opposite  extreme  of  its  being  over 
dry  does  not  occur. 

Stove. — Bouvardias. — The  amount  of  bloom 
which  these  plants  are  capable  of  producing  depends 
on  their  size  and  strength.  To  grow  them  to  the 
requisite  size  in  a  single  season,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  propagation  should  be  carried  out  early  in  the 
winter.  To  have  the  cuttings  in  a  condition  for 
this,  the  plants  that  are  to  yield  them  should  be 


prepared  without  further  delay.  Two  or  three  of 
each  of  the  varieties  that  are  to  be  grown  should  be 
dried  off  by  withholding  water  until  most  of  the 
leaves  are  shed.  By  keeping  them  dry  in  this  way 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  they  will  be  in  the  requisite 
condition.  After  this  the  soft  immature  ends  of 
the  shoots  must  be  cut  away,  shortening  them  back 
to  the  firm  wood.  The  soil  should  then  be  well 
moistened  and  the  plants  put  in  a  brisk,  growing 
temperature;  this  will  cause  them  to  break  back 
from  almost  every  eye.  The  shoots  thus  formed 
will  strike  as  readily  as  Fuchsias  when  they  are 
about  2  inches  long;  whereas  if  cuttings  are  made 
from  the  tops  of  plants  that  have  been  kept  on 
growing  in  the  ordinary  way  few  will  strike,  and 
those  that  do  root  will  move  very  slowly.  Daring 
the  drying-off  process  the  plants  should  be  kept  in 
an  intermediate  temperature;  this  is  better  than 
either  having  them  in  stove  heat  or  in  a  cool  tem- 
perature. See  that  Bouvardias  now  blooming  have 
enough  heat  to  keep  up  the  sucoessional  growth 
that  is  to  flower  after  the  first  crop  borne  on  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots  is  over.  Surface  dressings 
of  concentrated  manure  or  manure  water  at  short 
intervals  should  be  given  to  maintain  the  requisite 
strength.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  they 
can  be  got,  using  no  more  atmospheric  moisture 
than  necessary.  These  conditions  are  necessary 
to  give  the  requisite  substance  to  the  flowers,  which 
in  winter  are  more  subject  to  flag  and  wither  when 
cut  than  those  of  many  things. 

Medinillas. —  To  grow  these  plants  well  they 
like  plenty  of  light  at  aU  times,  with  a  somewhat 
drier  atmosphere  than  some  stove  subjects  need ; 
in  addition  to  which  they  require  a  longer  season 
of  rest  than  the  majority  of  heat-requiring  species 
want.  During  the  time  they  are  kept  dormant  the 
soil  should  be  as  dry  as  it  will  bear  without  causing 
the  leaves  to  flag.  Whilst  the  plants  are  at  rest 
they  will  be  better  where  the  night  temperature  is 
about  60°  than  if  warmer.  After  three  months  of 
this  treatment  they  will,  when  again  started,  flower 
profusely  from  the  old  mature  wood  as  well  as  from 
the  extremities  of  the  past  summer's  shoot  s. 

Stove  climbers. — Stove  climbers  and  twiners 
trained  to  the  rafters  of  the  house  and  that  flower 
from  the  current  season's  growth  should  now  have 
their  shoots  shortened,  so  as  to  allow  additional 
light  to  reach  the  other  plants  grown  beneath  them. 
In  pruning  climbers  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  those  that  bloom  from  the  current  season's 
shoots  and  those  that  flower  from  the  ripened  wood 
made  during  the  previous  summer,  as  whatever  re- 
duction is  made  in  the  shoots  of  the  last-named 
plants  will  correspondingly  reduce  their  flowering. 
These  should  not  be  cut  in  further  than  by  re- 
moving any  superabundant  growth  that  they  may 
have,  or  cutting  away  straggling  shoots  that  can  be 
spared.  Stove  climbers  are  a  source  of  constant 
trouble  to  the  cultivator  through  the  insects  with 
which  they  often  become  affected,  and  which  if 
allowed  to  get  numerous  find  their  way  to  all  the 
plants  grown  under  them.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  at  this  season  of  the  ripened  condition  of  the 
wood,  that  will  now  bear  a  stronger  application  of 
insecticide  than  it  would  be  safe  to  use  when  the 
growth  was  soft  and  immature.  In  the  case  of  any 
plants  that  are  affected  with  mealy  bug  and  that 
can  be  taken  down  from  the  wires,  the  most  effectual 
way  of  destroying  both  the  mature  insects  and  their 
eggs  is  by  dipping  them  in  the  liquid  and  allowing 
the  tops  to  remain  for  a  short  time  immersed.  By 
this  means  the  solution  will  reach  all  cracks  and  in- 
equalities on  the  bark  where  the  insects  lurk  and 
the  eggs  are  deposited.  One  application  of  this 
kind  is  often  more  effectual  than  half  a  dozen 
syringings.  The  aim  of  the  grower  should  be  to 
get  completely  rid  of  this  most  troublesome  of  all 
insects.  By  beginning  early,  the  plants  can  be 
gone  over  a  second  time  before  they  again  com- 
mence to  make  new  growth. 

I.xoras. — Where  a  selection  of  the  best  kinds  of 
these  plants  is  well  grown,  some  or  other  of  them 
will  afford  an  almost  uninterrupted  supply  of  flowers 
for  cutting.  To  make  sure  of  this,  plants  of  diffe- 
rent ages  should  be  used.  Where  there  is  a  number 
of  large  or  medium-sized  specimens,  they  should 
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have  their  annual  cutting  in  at  different  times. 
Plants  that  had  their  shoots  shortened  moderately 
after  they  had  bloomed  in  summer  will  now  be 
again  set  with  flowers,  which,  if  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  warm  house,  as  Isoras  require  to  be, 
will  keep  on  opening  slowly  during  the  winter. 
Examples  that  were  cut  in  later  in  the  season  will 
again  have  pushed  new  growth  that  will  produce 
flowers  early  in  spring.  Plants  that  bloomed  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  are  now  out  of  flower  may  be 
cut  in  more  or  less  according  to  their  size.  These 
will  flower  later  in  spring  and  through  the  early 
part  of  summer.  To  have  I.  coccinea — which  is 
still  the  best  of  aU  the  Ixoras — in  bloom  in  spring, 
it  should  be  cut  in  about  the  end  of  summer.  In 
cutting  back  Ixoras,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
shorten  the  strong  shoots,  but  they  should  be  well 
thinned  by  cutting  out  the  weak  growths  altogether. 
This  is  more  requisite  with  most  of  the  now  nume- 
rous hybrids,  as  otherwise  they  get  crowded  with  a 
thicket  of  weak  growth  that  produces  a  quantity  of 
small,  insignificant  trusses  of  bloom,  in  place  of 
which  it  is  better  to  concentrate  the  energies  of 
the  plants  into  supporting  a  moderate  quantity  of 
strong  shoots  that  will  give  large,  full-sized  heads. 

Ron DELBTiAs.  — When  these  plants  are  well 
managed  they  will  give  two  or  three  crops  of  their 
long-enduring  flowers  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In 
most  cases  those  that  have  flowered  latest  will  have 
done  blooming.  Specimens  that  are  as  large  as  they 
are  required  to  be  may  have  their  shoots  shortened 
to  wituin  about  three  joints  of  where  they  were  cut 
back  to  last  winter.  In  the  case  of  these  Ronde- 
letias,  it  is  well  to  thin  out  the  weak  growths  that 
always  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  which 
only  tax  the  roots  to  no  purpose.  These  plants  do 
as  well  at  all  times  in  a  lower  temperature  than  is 
necessary  for  Ixoras  and  others  of  the  hotter  section 
of  stove  plants. 

Feanciscea  confbetiploba, — This  old  species, 
which  when  well  managed  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
stove  plants,  will,  if  treated  as  recommended  during 
the  summer,  have  finished  its  growth,  which  may  be 
seen  by  the  formation  of  small  terminal  buds  at  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots.  The  plants  should  be 
removed  to  cooler  quarters.  A  house  or  pit,  with  a 
temperature  of  about  i'l"  in  the  night,  is  the  light 
place  for  them ;  here  the  buds  will  go  on  slowly 
iccreasicg  in  size  and  numbers.  When  the  speci- 
mens are  strong,  and  have  made  shoots  12  inches 
or  15  inches  long,  that  which  now  appears  to  be 
only  a  single  flower-bud  will  form  from  a  dozen  to 
a  score,  which  in  the  spring  will  keep  on  opening 
in  succession  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  plants  will  present  a  mass  of  bluish  purple 
colour  that  will  contrast  well  with  flowers  of  any 
kind.  T.  B. 

Kennedy  a  Marryatae  is  an  exceptionally  good 
greenhouse  climber,  but  it  is  not  much  grown.  It 
grows  freely,  the  habit  is  graceful,  the  foliage  of  a 
healthy  colour,  and  the  bright  scarlet.  Pea-like 
flowers  are  very  attractive.  When  planted  in  a 
border  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  it  soon 
covers  a  large  space  either  of  pillar  or  roof.  It  is 
covered  witti  bloom  now  and  will  continue  so  for 
the  whole  winter  and  following  spring.  This  and 
the  pretty  red-brown-flowered  Hibbertia  are  espe- 
cially attractive  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  just  now. 

The  scarlet-flowered  Skull-cap  (Scutellaria 
Mocciniana). — This  beautiful  stove-flowering  plant 
is  now  rarely  met  with  in  good  condition.  It  is  one 
of  my  earliest  acquaintances  among  stove  plants, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  in  better  condition  than  it 
used  to  be  grown  in  Sussex  some  years  ago.  It 
was  introduced  from  Mexico  and  distributed  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  about  the  year  18(58.  As  it 
was  prior  to  1870  that  I  first  saw  this  plant,  it 
would  then  be  quite  new,  which  would  account  for 
its  receiving  belter  treatment  than  it  now  gets. 
What  a  pity  that  the  rage  for  new  things  should 
cause  so  many  good  old  plants  to  be  neglected! 
Young  plants  propagated  early  in  the  spring  make 
good  specimens  for  flowering  the  following  winter. 
Cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  strongest  growths 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  these  will  root  freely  in 
an  ordinary  propagating  case.     As  soon  as  rooted 


they  should  be  potted  on  and  grown  as  vigorously  as 
possible  during  the  summer.  A  suitable  compost  for 
growing  this  plant  is  rough  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little  manure  and 
sand  added.  After  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  liquid 
manure  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  beauti- 
ful terminal  clusters  of  rich  crimson  flowers  are 
among  the  most  showy  objects  to  be  found  in  the 
stove  during  the  winter  months.— A. 


CYCLAMENS  AT  CLOVELLY,  HOUNSLOW. 
There  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  above  establishment 
a  very   fine  and  healthy  batch  of  Cyclamen  per- 
sicum  numbering  about  130  plants.    It  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  such  a  collection,  especially  when  one  con- 
siders in  what  a  short  space  of  time  the  plants  have 
attained  a  flowering  size.    Mr.  Ford,  the  gardener, 
informed  me  that  the  seed  was   sown   as  late   as 
the  3rd  of  January  of  the  present  year ;  therefore, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  plants  were  ten  months 
old.  Many  of  the  plants  measured  15  inches  across, 
and  the  quantity  of  flowers  expanded  was  remark- 
able.   On  some  of  the   specimens   there  were  as 
many  as  sixty  blooms.    The  strain  was  exception- 
ally fine,  the  white  variety  especially  so,  the  flowers 
being  large,  of  good  form,   and  great  substance, 
some  of  the  individual  petals  measuring  quite  an 
inch  across.    Nothing  can   be   more  beautiful  in 
these  dull  winter  months  than  a  collection  of  Cy- 
clamens, and  although  they  are  so  useful  and  so 
easily  managed  it  is  seldom  we  find  a  good  collec- 
tion, especially  in  a  private  establishment.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  a   shallow   pan   in   moderately  light 
sandy  material,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  stove. 
The  pan  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass.     Ger- 
mination takes  place  very  quickly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  young  seedlings  appear  the  glass  is  removed  to 
prevent    the    young    leaves    from  being  crippled. 
When  large  enough   to  handle  they  were  pricked 
off,  about   an  inch   apart,  in   other   similar  pans, 
replacing  them  in  the  same   position  close  to  the 
glass.     In   course   of   time  they  were   potted   off 
into  3-inch  pots,  and  kept   growing   in   the   same 
position   until  June,   when   they   were   ready  for 
4J-inch  pots.     After   being  potted  they  were   re- 
moved into  a  cool  pit,  and  gradually  hardened  off. 
The  most  important  secret  seems  to   be   to  never 
allow  them  to  receive  the  slightest  check.    All  that 
is  required  is  to  keep  them  cool  and   moist,  and 
never  to  allow  them   to  become   dry,   and   keep 
them   slightly  shaded    from    hot    scorching    sun. 
Their  greatest  enemy  is  black  fly,  which  soon  curls 
up  the  young  leaves  unless  destroyed,  but  this  pest 
can  be  easily  exterminated  by  constant  fumigating. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  this  opera- 
tion takes  place  when  the  plants  are  perfectly  dry. 
Now  that  the  plants  are  in  bloom  a  temperature  of 
about  50°  would  suit  them  best.     As  far  as  horti- 
culture is  concerned,  Clovelly  is  quite  a  new  esta- 
blishment, but  we  shall  expect  to  hear  more  of  it  in 
thefuture.  Mr.W.  H.  EUis.the  proprietor,  has  of  late 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  his  garden,  and  has  re- 
cently made  extensive  additions  to  the  glass  de- 
partment,   and,    from    what    I    can    understand, 
intends  adding  more  soon.    The  conservatory  was 
gay  with  various  autumn-blooming  plants,  among 
which    were    good    specimens    of    Celosia    pyra- 
midalis  plumosa,  which  proves  exceedingly  useful 
for  house  decoration  at  this  time  of  year. 

J.  Gbandijield. 


SHORT  NOTES— STOVE  AND  OREENBOUSE. 


Thyrsacantlius  rutilans.  —  This  is  a  vtry  pretty, 
though  much  neglected  plant.  It  phould  be  propag.ited 
annually,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  pit  during  the  summer, 
and  will  flower  better  for  being  well  exposed  for  a  period  in 
the  autumn,  as  it  will  thus  form  shorter  jointed  growths. 
The  long  pendent  racemes  of  crimson  flowers  aie  very  at- 
tractive.—A. 

Calla  sethiopica. — In  reply  to  a  question  on 
p.  440,  I  bee  to  stite  that  C.  [ethiopica  is  certain  to 
ripen  seed  in  England,  provided  that  a  good  strong 
specimen  be  planted  out  in  the  open  iu  a  half  sliaded 
place,  and  be  well  provided  with  copious  waterinijs 
during  summei-.  I  had  in  this  bad  seMon  ripe  seeds 
in  ESeptcmber  of  a  compact  growing  variety  called 


I.eberi.  When  in  full  flower  a  camel's-hair  brush 
should  be  applied  to  the  pistil,  rubbing  the  male  pollen. 
— Max  Le[chtlin,  Bciden-Bculen. 

Rondeletia  speciosa. — This  old  stove  shrub  is 
one  of  the  many  pretty  things  that  passed  into  dis- 
favour as  Orchids  increased  in  popularity.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  its  trusses  of  orange-scarlet 
flowers  are  of  a  colour  not  common  among  the 
occupants  of  glasshouses  if  we  except  the  Lantana. 
A  large  plant  of  this  Rondeletia  is  nearly  always  in 
flower.  At  Handcross  there  are  some  enormous 
specimens  in  pots,  but  at  Ketton  Hall  Mr.  Divers 
has  planted  it  out  and  is  training  it  over  the  back 
wall  of  a  small  stove.  It  is  valued  here  for  cutting, 
and  especially  for  making  button-holes. 

Gloxinias  at  Twickenham. — Very  beautiful 
indeed,  and  certainly  remarkable  for  the  time  of 
year  (the  ISthof  November),was  a  fine  lot  of  seventy- 
two  cut  blooms  of  Gloxinias,  shown  at  the  Twicken- 
ham Chrysanthtmum  show  by  Messrs.  Hooper  and 
Co.,  of  that  place  and  Pine-apple  Nursery.  The 
flowers  were  set  up  in  bunches  of  three  and  with  a 
little  Maiden-hair  Fern.  They  were  of  good  size  for 
the  time  of  year,  and  superbly  coloured  and  speckled, 
indeed,  the  strain  is  a  most  beautiful  one.  It  is  a 
new  feature  to  find  flowers  of  so  tender  a  character 
shown  so  freely  at  this  time  of  the  year.  They  were 
the  product  of  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last 
spring.  It  is  apparently  only  necessary  to  have 
low  light  houses  with  ample  warmth  to  have  the 
plants  in  beauty  nearly  all  the  winter. — A.  D. 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana.  —  A  very 
desirable  winter-floweiing  plant  from  Mexico,  and 
closely  allied  to  Josticia.  Where  large  conserva- 
tories have  to  be  kept  gay  during  the  dull  months, 
this  should  always  find  a  place,  while  it  is  also 
very  useful  for  cuttings.  It  requires  a  little  manage- 
ment to  flower  it  successfully.  It  is  now  some 
jears  since  I  grew  it,  but  when  I  was  in  Sussex  a 
good  batch  used  to  be  grown  every  season.  Our 
mode  of  treatmentwas  to  propagate  fresh  stock  every 
season  and  discard  any  plants  more  than  a  year  old. 
The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible,  so  as  to  give  them  a  chance  of  making 
good  growth  early  in  the  season.  We  used  to  grow 
three  or  four  plants  in  a  pot,  flowering  them  in 
8icch  pots.  It  grown  on  freely  they  make  good 
plants  by  July,  when  they  should  be  stood  outdoors 
in  an  open  position  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood  and 
set  their  bloom.  They  will  flower  well  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  temperature.  The  bold  deep  green 
foliage  and  numerous  bright  crimson-scarlet  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  panicles  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  keep  up  a  good  display  for  a  considerable 
time.— A. 

Bouvardia  President  Cleveland.  —  This 
beautiful  Bouvardia  to  which  "  T."  alludes  in  The 
Garden,  November  10  (p.  440),  certainly  did  come 
into  commerce  less  ostentatiously  than  do  most  new 
plants,  more  especially  considering  its  sterling 
merit.  "  T."  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that  it  came 
from  America.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  H. 
Low  and  Co ,  of  Clapton,  and  was  distributed  by 
them  in  the  autumn  of  1887.  I  think  that  they 
could  have  hardly  recognised  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  much  in  advance  of  other  varieties,  or  they 
would  not  have  distributed  it  on  the  terms  they  did. 
The  fact  that,  although  they  had  a  large  stock  of 
plants  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  these 
were  all  sold  out,  and  many  customers  had  to  be 
disappointed,  proves  its  value.  Bouvardia  Vulcan 
has  been  spoken  of  as  rivalling  the  above;  it  cer- 
tainly is  of  a  rather  deeper  shade  of  colour  and  a 
desirable  variety,  jet  I  scarcely  think  it  will  find  so 
much  favour  as  President  Cleveland  is  destined  to 
do.  Vulcan  has  been  in  this  country  several  years, 
but  little  has  been  heard  of  it  at  present.  I  believe 
this  also  comes  from  America  — A. 

Callicarpa  purpurea. — Two  great  points  in 
favour  cf  this  beautiful  stove  or  intermediate  house 
shrub  are,  its  very  distinct  character  and  the 
length  cf  time  it  remains  in  beauty.  Its  principal 
ornamental  qualities  are  not  flowers  or  foliage,  but 
the  bright  purple  berries,  which  are  borne  in  great 
profusion.  The  plant  when  young  is  by  no  means 
attractive,  being  of  a  loose,  straggling  habit,  but 
when  larger  the  long  flexible  branches  dispose  them- 
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selves  in  a  graceful  maoner,  and  thus  render  the 
plant  totally  devoid  of  any  stiffness  or  formality. 
The  individual  berries  are  small,  but  they  are  borne 
in  large,  densely-packed  clusters,  and  often  for 
more  than  a  yard  along  the  slender  shoots.  Pro- 
pagation is  readily  effected  by  cuttings  put  in 
during  the  growing  season.  In  the  case  of  plants 
now  in  fruit,  when  they  have  lost  their  freshness, 
which  will  not  be  till  the  earlier  months  of  the  new 
year,  the  old  shoots  must  be  pruned  hard  back,  the 
plants  again  started,  and  encouraged  to  make  good 
growth  during  the  summer. — T. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  IVY. 
The  Ivy  in  its  various  phases  is  very  little 
known,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  or 
see  a  first-class  collection.  The  common  Hedera 
Helix  of  the  woods  and  hedgerows  is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  all,  but  its  many  beautiful  varieties, 
that  show  marvellous  leaf  variations  and  col- 
ourings, besides  constitutional  differences,  are 
as  yet  scarce,  though  why  this  should  be  is 
difficult  to  tell  when  we  consider  the  useful- 
ness and  the  great  hardiness  of  most  of  the 
Ivies.  All  are  not  of  the  same  vigorous 
habit,  as  will  easily  be  seen  by  cultivating  a  col- 
lection, but  the  rich  self,  green-leaved  kinds  are 
usually  as  rampant  growing  and  as  hardy  as  the 
wild  type,  the  smaller-leaved  variegated  kinds. 


groups  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  easy  identifi- 
cation, as  the  range  of  colour  and  variation  in 
the  leaves  enable  us  to  bring  together  those 
varieties  that  have  the  same  character  in  these 


Irish  Ivy  (II.  cmarleiisis' 


as  some  of  the  marmorata  forms,  showing  a 
certain  tenderness  of  constitution.  Although 
there  are  dcz ;ns  of  varieties,  there  are  only  two 
accepted  species,  and  thus  the  genus  is  consider- 
ably reduced.  There  is  Hedera  australiana  that 
is  confined  to  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
Hedera  Helix,  which  Ls  found  wild  in  the  British 
Isles  and  spreids  over  Europe,  reaching  into 
North  Africa  and  West  Central  Asia.  It  is 
under  our  English  Ivy  that  the  large  number  of 
forms  in  cultivation  are  classed,  and  a  few  of 
these  are  touched  upon  in  the  present  article, 
the  accompanying  illustrations  showing  six  of 
the  best  types.  Although  there  are  only  two 
species,   we    can   classify   the    Ivies   in    several 


Heart-leaved  Ivy  (Hedera  Rcegnerlana). 

respects.  Thus  there  are  the  green-leaved  kinds, 
those  with  golden  leafage,  etc. 

Before  I  touch  upon  the  best  kinds  it  will  be 
well  to  briefly  refer  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
climber  and  to  certain  objections  that  are  raised 
against  it.     It  may  be  thought  that  it  requires 
no,  cultivating,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  although 
many  consider  the  Ivy  will  thrive  anywhere, 
even  in  a  cold,  bleak  position,  where  there  is 
very  little  soil  and  this  of  the  poorest  character. 
If  you  want  Ivies  in  the  fullest  beauty,  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  some   attention  to   position, 
soil,   and   training.      This  applies   to    all    the 
kinds,  but  especially  to  the  more  delicate  varie- 
ties, as   marmorata  minor,  which   need  rather 
special  treatment.     Ordinary   garden   soil  will 
grow  the  Ivy  well,  and  the'  strong  growers,  as 
Emerald    Gem,     Rcegneriana    (of     which     an 
illustration   is    given),  algeriensis,  canariensis, 
or  the    Irish   Ivy,    sagittiefoHa,    lucida    (here 
figured),    palmata,   gracilis,    dentata,    digitata, 
pedata  (here  figured),  and  angularis,  will  need 
no  special  position  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  natu- 
rally more  tender  kinds,  as  madeirensis  varie- 
gata,  a  lovely,  free-growing,  and  showy  form, 
some  little  discretion  is  needed.    It  is  better,  in 
my  opinion,  to  plant  these  kinds  as  edgings  to  a 
bed  of  shrubs  or  permit  them  to  clamber  over  a 
root-stump,  arbour,  or  form  a  pyramid  of  them, 
as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving  of 
the  Algerian  Ivy,  where  they  will  be  less  ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  an  east  or  north  wind 
than  if  they  were  trained  on  walls  facing  these 
aspects.     Moisture  is  of  great  value  to  the  Ivy. 
On  a  moist  wall  on  which  a  particle  of  sun  never 
shines  I  once  planted  Bctgneriana  and  a  few  of 
that  kind,  and  the  growth  made  was  marvellous. 
The  plants   were    in    the   first    place    healthy 
pieces    and    properly   trained,    so    that    every 
encouragement  was    given.     Many   tear  up   a 
few  bits  from  the  hedgerow,  stick  them  in  any- 
where  and   anyhow,    and    then    expect    them 
to  live  and  cover  the  house  with  greenery.     If 
they  grow  slowly,  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
(juence  of  such  treatment,  then  the  Ivy  is  con- 
sidered as  being  extremely  slow  of  growth,  and 


far  less  useful  than  the  Virginian  Creeper  and 
many  other  climbers.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
establish  the  wild  Ivy,  as  the  slips  obtained  from 
the  wood  are  generally  bruised  and  with  few 
roots.  In  most  nurseries  there  are  plants  that 
having  been  well  grown  soon  make  progress 
when  planted  out.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  quickly  root 
if  put  in  a  shady  border  where  the  soil  is  fairly 
good  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  very  delicate  kinds 
it  is  better  to  put  them  in  pots.  Unless  the 
cultivator  is  an  Ivy  enthusiast,  a  few  of  the 
green-leaved  and  one  or  two  of  the  more  vigorous 
variegated  kinds  are  the  best  to  select. 

Many  consider  that  a  wall  is  the  only  place 
fitted  for  the  Ivy,  but,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
engraving  of  H.  algeriensis,  this  is  not  the  case. 
A  pyramid  rising  from  the  green  turf  makes  a 
beautiful  picture  ;  so  also  does  a  bower  or  arbour 
covered  with  the  glossy  foliage,  or  a  carpet  of 
Ivy  under  a  spreading  tree.  Trellises  of  Ivy  are 
not  wanted,  nor  any  formal  arrangement  as  we 
occasionally  see  in  gardens  where  there  are  still 
remnants  remaining  of  the  bedding-out  age. 
One  point  often  overlooked  is  to  train  the  shoots 
systematically.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  when  the 
plants  are  young,  as  afterwards  they  cling  by 
their  tendrUs  unaided.  Very  often  the  shoots 
are  permitted  to  hang  loosely  without  nail  or 
tie,  and  not  only  run  the  risk  of  being  broken 
off,  but  growth  is  stopped.  It  is  also  some- 
times necessary  to  cut  the  plants  down  to  the 
ground  after  the  first  year,  as  frequently  the 
shoots  are  very  weak  ;  but  this  severe  pruning 
induces  a  stronger  growth  later  on.  This  is 
often  necessary  with  the  wild  form.  As  regards 
the  best  time  to  plant,  the  spring  months  are 
the  most  suitable  ;  but  the  Ivy  may  be  planted 
any  time  if  it  is  in  a  pot,  and  during  the  first 


Glossy  Ivy  (H.  lucida). 

summer,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  give  plenty  of 
water  at  times. 

There  are  two  objections  urged  against  the 
Ivy.  One  we  have  disposed  of,  and  that  is  its 
slow  growth,  and  another  is  that  it  injures 
buildings  and  creates  damp  walls.  This  may 
also  be  disposed  of  in  a  very  few  words.  The 
Ivy,  instead  of  creating  damp,  maintains  a  dry 
surface,  and  this  is  at  once  evident,  as  the 
mass  of  foliage  and  stems  shield  the  wall  from 
rain.  No  wet  can  penetrate  through  a  thick 
mass  of  Ivy.     The  Ivy  does  injure  stone  ma- 
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sonry  by  sending  its  shoots  between  the  stones 
or  bricks,  dislodging  them  after  a  time  ;  but 
careful  attention  to  these  matters  will  prevent 
such  mischief.  A  ruined  abbey,  castle,  or 
tower  mantled    with  a  dense   canopy  of    Ivy 


Finger-leaved  Ivy  (Hedera  digitata). 


has  been  the  subject  of  many  an  artist's  picture, 
and  to  tear  this  beautiful  covering  from  its 
place  is  wanton  disregard  for  what  is  truly 
picturesque.  A  ruin  often  owes  its  beauty  as 
much  to  the  Ivy  as  to  its  situation. 

When  we  come  to  the  selection  of  varieties, 
we  approach  a  somewhat  intricate  subject.  The 
kinds  mentioned  above  are  good,  but  in  many 


Arrow-leaved  Ivy  (H.  hastata). 

places  only  two  or  three  green-leaved  and, 
perhaps,  two  variegated  varieties  are  wanted. 
Three  of  the  finest  in  the  first-named  section 
are  the  bold-leaved,  vigorous-growing,  and 
somewhat  coarse   H.  Roegneriana,    the   useful 


rich  green  Irish  Ivy  (though  why  it  should 
be  called  "Irish"  is  not  quite  clear),  H. 
Helix  canariensis  (syn.,  grandifolia),  and 
Emerald  Gem,  a  splendid  variety  of  great  rich- 
ness and  beauty ;  it  is  very  free  and  robust  in 
growth.  This  is  sometimes  called  Emerald 
Green,  and  it  has  other  titles.  If  more  are 
wanted,  a  selection  may  be  made  from  those 
previously  mentioned.  Madeirensis  variegata  is 
one  of  the  beat  of  the  variegated  Ivies ;  one  called 
Lee's  Silver  is  also  very  handsome,  and  a  few 
of  the  smaller-leaved  kinds,  as  marmorata  minor, 
might  be  added.  In  the  case  of  this  group  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  somewhat  poor  soil,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  variegation,  which  is  the  special 
beauty  of  the  plants.  That  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Ivy  is  mixed  there  is  not  a  doubt,  but  those 
kinds  noted  above  are  usually  found  under  the 
names  given.  If  a  curious  little  Ivy  is  wanted 
for  the  rockery,  plant  H.  conglomerata,  a  twisted 
stemmed  variety  of  interesting  character. 


Bird's-foot  Ivy  (Hedera  pedata). 

A  word  must  be  said  for  Tree  Ivies,  which, 
although  not  often  grown,  make  rich,  verdant 
bushes  in  the  garden,  and  may  be  associated 
with  other  shrubs  in  beds.  The  growth  is  hard 
and  irregular,  and  healthy  plants  make  dense, 
rounded  heads  of  foliage,  relieved  during  the 
blooming  season  with  masses  of  greenish  flowers. 
An  Ivy  in  full  bloom  is  exceedingly  picturesque, 
and  in  some  gardens  we  meet  with  huge  buxom 
specimens  crowning  a  wall,  knoll,  or  arbour 
with  a  great  cushion  of  rich  green  leaves.  One 
of  the  most  advisable  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  Tree  Ivy  is  to  graft  the  healthy  shoots  in 
the  month  of  March  on  stocks  of  the  Irish  Ivy 
that  have  been  grown  on  in  pots.  Arborescens 
is  one  of  the  best.  Many  of  the  more  delicate 
of  the  variegated  Ivies  may  be  grafted  in  this 
way  on  a  strong-growing  stock.  E.  C. 


Rubua  biflorus. — This  is  scarcely  the  subject 
one  would  plant  in  close  proximity  to  choice  and 
delicate  shrubs,  as  they  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
from  such  a  vigorous-growing  neighbour  ;  still,  for 
all  that,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  thing 
happening,  this  Himalayan  Bramble  forms  by  no 
means  an  unattractive  feature  during  the  winter 


months.  The  whole  of  the  stems  are  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness.  It  is  just  the  plant  for  the  wild  garden, 
as,  indeed,  are  several  of  its  allies,  among  which 
may  be  named  the  pretty  North  American  purple- 
flowered  Rubns  spectabilis,  which  when  once  esta- 
blished will  hold  its  own  under  very  adverse  con- 
ditions. A  group  of  three  shrubs  especially  remark- 
able for  their  bright  coloured  bark  during  the 
winter  would  consist  of  this  Bramble,  the  golden- 
barked  Willow  (SalLx  vitellina),  and  the  Djgwood 
(Cornus  alba)  — T. 


PLANTING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
We  are  now  at  the  height  of  the  planting  season, 
and  by  way  of  introduction  I  may  state  it  is  carious 
to  notice  how  dry  the  subsoil  is  in  many  places, 
notwithstanding  the  incessant  rain  which  fell  all 
the  summer  through.  The  effect  of  the  continuous 
rain  was  to  beat  down  the  surface  as  solidly  as  pos- 
sible, which  caked  hard  in  fine  weather,  and  then 
seemed  to  throw  off  the  rains  which  came  after  the 
dry  time  instead  of  absorbing  them.  I  saw  cases 
where  the  water  appeared  to  run  off  the  surface  and 
find  its  way  into  the  walks.  I  was  in  a  large  fruit 
garden  a  few  days  since,  where  some  standard 
trees  of  inferior  varieties  were  being  removed  to 
make  room  for  sorts  of  better  quality,  and  it  was 
surprising  to  observe  how  dry  the  soil  was  below 
the  surface  roots.  The  best  thing  to  do  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  trench  the  ground  well,  getting 
the  dry  soil  upon  the  surface,  so  that  it  may  have 
the  advantage  derived  from  the  autumn  rains.  It 
would  be  as  well  to  saturate  the  soil  a  few  days 
before  planting,  so  as  to  secure  moist  soil  about  the 
roots. 

At  the  recent  fruit  conference  at  Chiswick,  great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  proper  planting  of  fruit 
trees.  It  was  constantly  observed  by  the  readers 
of  papers  bearing  on  planting  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  dig  a  hole  and  put  in  the  roots,  but  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done  if  the  tree  is  to 
succeed.  Let  us  try  to  set  forth  a  few  suggestior  s 
as  a  guide  to  those  who  may  be  Inexperienced  in 
the  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  plant 
trees  and  shrubs  unless  they  are  properly  rooted, 
and,  farther,  the  roots  should  be  in  a  fitting  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  planting.  Therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  small  fibrous 
roots,  which  are  the  requisite  feeders  of  the  plants. 
Anyone  acquainted  with  trees  knows  how  much  they 
vary  in  the  form  of  their  roots.  The  Rhododen- 
dron, for  instance,  has  a  dense  mass  of  tangled 
fibres  close  to  the  base  of  the  main  stem,  and  it  is 
the  presence  of  these  that  makes  it  so  safe  to  trans- 
plant. Other  trees  have  long  coarse  main  roots  or 
one  stoat  tap  root,  with  some  smaller  ones  of  a 
similar  character.  In  such  cases  transplanting  is 
a  somewhat  risky  process  unless  such  trees  are 
remo\  ed  when  young.  But  a  tree  with  a  main  tap 
root  may  be  safely  transplanted,  provided  the  tap 
root  puts  forth  tufts  of  fibres  in  sufficient 
number  to  act  as  feeders  and  to  sustain  the  tree. 
Bat  if  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away  any  of  the  top 
roots,  the  naked  ones  and  not  those  furnished  with 
fibres  should  be  removed. 

Now,  in  digging  the  hole'  in  which  the  tree  is  to 
be  placed  it  should  be  made  larger  than  the  roots 
when  fully  spread  out,  and  planters  are  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  best  to  dig  the  holes  some  days  or 
even  weeks  before  the  planting  is  done,  so  that  the 
soil  may  be  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  weather, 
and  especially  to  fertilising  rains.  The  best  time 
at  which  to  plant  is  when  there  is  freedom  from 
frost,  and  when  the  weather  is  damp  and  cloudy. 
It  is  best  not  to  plant  during  a  spell  of  drying 
weather,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  or  unless  it 
is  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  rain  may  be  expected 
to  follow.  When  planting  it  is  well  to  see  that  the 
fibrous  roots  are  spread  out  carefully  upon  the  soil 
and  some  fine  soil  placed  upon  them,  then  the 
chances  of  the  tree  sarviving  are  great.  On  the 
other  hand,  rough,  imperfect,  hasty  planting  often 
leads  to  loss  of  the  trees  and  also  of  expenditure 
and  labour.  The  aim  of  the  planter  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  to  give  the  roots  similar  potUions  to 
those  they  occupied  before  the  tree  was  lifted. 
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Planting  is  very  often  done  from  pots,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  Roses,  Clematis,  choice  shrubs, 
creepers  of  various  kinds,  &c  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  simply  dig  a  hole,  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot, 
and  place  the  ball  in  the  soil  just  as  it  was  in  the 
pot.  The  proper  course  is  to  uncoil  them  when 
they  have  grown  round  the  ball  of  soil  and  lay  them 
out  carefully,  taking  pains  not  to  injure  in  any  way 
the  points  of  the  roots.  Many  a  plant  has  died 
from  being  placed  in  the  soil  from  a  pot  without 
any  attempt  to  unwind  the  coiled  roots.  Another 
point  emphasised  at  the  conference  was  not  to  plant 
too  deeply.  The  tree  should  not  be  fixed  in  the 
ground  lower  than  will  bring  the  soil  when  the  hole 
IS  filled  1  inch  or  2  inches  above  the  collar  of  the 
tree  By  the  collar  of  the  tree  is  meant  that  por- 
tion of  the  stem  just  above  where  the  roots  radiate 
from  its  base.  In  aU  cases  where  the  subsoil  is 
cold  retentive,  and  clayey,  or  where  there  is  only  a 
shallow  depth  of  surface  mould,  it  would  be  best  to 
eently  fork  it  up,  beating  it  fine  and  making  it 
level  and  then  spread  the  roots  of  the  tree  carefully 
npon  it,  adding  the  necessary  depth  of  surface- 
mould  and  treading  it  firmly  down.  There  is  no 
doubt  many  trees  are  annually  killed  by  planting 
them  too  deeply,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
standard  Roses,  as  gardeners  appear  to  be  so  very 
fond  of  heaping  up  mounds  of  soil  about  the  stems 
until  the  roots  are  so  far  removed  from  the  surface 
that  they  die.  If  the  spot  planted  be  an  exposed 
one  then  a  little  deeper  planting  may  be  resorted 
to  or  better  still,  let  the  trees  be  securely  staked. 
The  late  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  who  had  great  experience 
as  a  planter,  adopted  the  practice  of  laying  stout 
stakes  across  the  roots  in  two  or  three  directions, 
and  when  the  soil  was  trodden  down  firmly  upon 
them  they  would  take  a  great  deal  of  swaying  about 
by  the  wind  without  the  roots  becoming  appreciably 
loosened. 

I  have  seen  the  effects  of  good  and  careful  plant- 
ing as  compared  with  the  ill  effects  which  fol- 
lowed upon  indifferent  planting.  I  know  a  pro- 
vincial town  in  which  the  street  trees  have  done  re- 
markably weU.  Large  holes  were  dug  out,  the  un- 
suitable soil  removed,  and  fresh  and  proper  added ; 
the  roots  were  spread  out  into  their  natural  position 
upon  a  proper  bed.  The  hole  was  half  filled  with 
some  fine  soil,  which  was  shaken  well  into  the  in- 
terstices between  the  roots  by  gently  pulling  the 
stem  up  and  down  just  enough  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  it  was  trodden  lightly  down.  The  hole 
was  then  filled  up,  still  treading  it  down  pretty 
firmly,  the  surface  made  neat,  and  the  work  finished 
off  One  point  of  some  importance  is  to  have  the 
stems  of  the  trees  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular 
position,  as  it  gives  such  a  finish  to  the  planting. 
If  the  trunk  is  not  quite  straight  it  should  be  tied 
securely  to  an  upright  stake  placed  firmly  in  the 
ground.  It  is  also  necessary  to  add  that  the  stake 
and  the  tree  stem  should  not  touch,  or  the  bark 
vrill  be  rubbed  off  the  latter.  A  pad  of  hay  or 
gome  such  material  should  be  placed  between  them, 
and  both  bound  firmly  together.  E.  D. 


The  Arbutus  in  flower.— The  Strawberry  Tree 
and  its  allies  deserve  notice  now.  The  common 
Strawberry  Tree  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  variety 
Croomei  forms  a  much  more  ornamental  specimen 
than  the  type.  Its  foliage  is  broader,  of  a  thicker 
texture,  and  of  the  darkest  green,  which  in  contrast 
with  the  dull  red  bark  of  the  twigs  forms  in  itself 
an  attractive  feature.  The  pink-tinged  blossoms 
are  also  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  the  fruits  are 
equally  as  ornamental  as  those  of  the  type.  There 
are  several  well-marked  varieties  of  the  Strawberry 
Tree  (Arbutus  Unedo),  among  which  may  be  noted, 
besides  Croomei,  crispa,  with  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
crisped ;  intcgiifolia,  a  low,  dense-growing  form, 
with  the  leaves  destitute  of  serratures ;  salicifolia, 
with  long  narrow  foliage  ;  qnercifolia,  the  leaves  of 
which  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  of  an 
Oak  •  and  rubra,  the  flowers  of  which  have  a  red- 
dish tinge.  Besides  all  these  varieties  the  Grecian 
A  Andrachne  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  is  by  some 
considered  the  best  and  hardiest  of  the  whole  genus. 
It  forms  a  much-branched  specimen,  well  clothed 


with  very  deep  green  leaves,  while  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  bark  forms  a  very  prominent 
feature.  In  this  kind  the  old  bark  peels  off  every 
season,  when  the  new  which  makes  its  appearance 
underneath  is  at  first  green,  but  by  winter  it  changes 
to  a  bright  mahogany  tint.  Sometimes  portions  of 
the  old  bark  hang  loose  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  plants  wear  a  rather  wild 
and  rustic  appearance.  The  spring  months  are 
generally  considered  its  season  of  blooming,  but  we 
have  a  specimen  bearing  a  considerable  number  of 
flowers  at  the  presenttime.  The  hybrid  is  in  general 
characters  about  midway  between  this  species  and 
the  common  Strawberry  Tree.  One  that  sheds  its 
bark  in  the  manner  common  to  A.  Andrachne  is  the 
North  American  A.  procera,  which  differs  from 
Andrachne  in  the  plant  being  far  less  dense,  the 
leaves  rounder  and  much  more  glaucous,  while  the 
trunk  and  principal  branches  are  whitish  instead 
of  the  mahogany  hue  of  the  other.  Though  A. 
procera  is  remarkably  free-blooming  in  the  spring, 
I  have  not  observed  any  flowers  on  it  in  the  autumn. 
The  colour  of  the  blossoms  is  a  sort  of  greenish 
white.  The  beautiful  fruits  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Arbutn"  fmily  are  borne  by  none  of  the 
others  in  fuch  pro'  I'-ion  as  the  common  Strawberry 
Tree  (A.  Unedo)  —H.  P. 

A  Weeping  Pinus  ponderosa. — The  follow- 
ing note  in  Garden  and  Forest  reminds  us  of  a 
pleasant  visit  to  an  English-like  and  charming 
garden  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Hudson  River. 
It  refers  to  a  specimen,  and  the  only  specimen 
which  is  known,  of  the  Yellow  Pine  of  the  Pacific 
forest  (Pinus  ponderosa),  in  which  all  the  branches 
have  assumed  a  weeping  habit.  This  tree  was  im- 
ported from  the  Knap  Hill  Nurseries  in  England  in 
1851,  when  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  planted  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Sargent  in  his  garden  at  Wodenethe.  It 
is  now  59  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  diameter,  3 
feet  from  the  ground,  of  21^  inches,  and  is  still 
growing  rapiiJIy.  The  origin  of  the  seed  from 
which  this  tree  was  raised  is  unknown,  although  it 
no  doubt  came  from  Oregon  or  California.  But  the 
real  interest  in  this  tree  is  not  found  in  its  graceful 
habit,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  planted  by  a  man 
to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  Americans  owe 
their  knowledge  of  cultivated  trees,  and  who,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  devoted  himself,  with  an 
energy  and  enthusiasm  which  no  disappointment 
ever  dulled,  to  experiments  in  tree  culture.  This 
Pine  mav  well  serve  to  keep  green  the  memory  of 
Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  and  to  remind  the  present 
generation  how  much  it  owes  to  his  labours  in  their 
behalf. 

The  Manna  Ash  (Fraxiaus  Ornus)  has  yet 
another  charm  that  I  was  not  aware  of  when  writ- 
ing a  short  article  lately  on  this  handsome,  but 
much  neglected  tree.  As  autumn  comes  on  the 
beautifully  green  leaves  turn  of  the  most  intense 
bronzy  hue,  and  as  this  is  not  regular  all  over  the 
tree,  the  appearance  is  most  distinct  and  attractive. 
Although  our  specimen  flowered  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  yet  no  seeds  have  been  produced,  a  matter 
to  be  regretted  in  so  handsome  and  easily  culti- 
vated a  tree.  Cuttings  will,  however,  I  have  little 
doubt,  root  freely  enough,  and  thus  a  good  stock 
of  this  early  and  rich  flowering  tree  can  be  ob- 
tained. When  ordering  forest  trees  for  the  ensuing 
year,  I  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  gardeners 
and  foresters  should  make  a  note  of  the  Manna  or 
Flowering  Ash.  It  associates  well,  from  its  neat 
and  somewhat  strict  habit  of  growth  and  plenti- 
fully produced,  nearly  pea-green  foliage,  with  other 
trees,  particularly  the  dark  -  leaved,  straggling- 
habited  Pines  and  other  Conifers,  and  is  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  planting  aljrg  the  margins  of  such 
woods  and  plantations  as  are  visible  from  dri\  es 
and  paths.  To  produce  well-ta'anced  specimens 
plenty  of  room  should  be  given  to  this  Ash,  a  space 
of  at  least  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  it  stands  the 
storm  well  it  may  be  placed  with  equally  good  effect 
and  equal  cbance  of  succeeding  in  the  open  ground, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  other  tree 
or  shrub.  The  successful  cultivation  of  the  Manna 
Ash  requires  no  more  trouble  than  is  necessary  for 
an  Elm  or  Oak.  It  succeeds  well  here  in  sandy 
loam  of  not  the  best  quality,  resting  on  a  bed  of 


gravel,  and  where  it  is  fully  exposed  on  all  sides. — 
A.  D.  Websteb,  Uohvood. 

Populus  canadensis  Van  Geerti.— Though 
the  leaves  did  not  change  colour  to  the  same 
extent  this  autumn  as  last,  yet  before  they  dropped 
the  entire  foliage  became  of  a  pale  golden  hue; 
indeed,  as  far  as  my  experieccs  of  it  extends,  the 
only  time  in  which  it  can  be  called  golden-leaved 
is  just  before  the  foliage  falls.  During  the  summer 
if  even  in  a  sunny  spot  its  colour  is  at  best  but  a 
sickly  green.  It  certainly  affords  variety,  and  a 
large  specimen  would  no  doubt  appear  more  dis- 
tinct in  hue  than  a  small  plant,  but  still  it  is  by  no 
means  so  rich  in  colour  as  some  descriptions  of  it 
would  have  us  believe. — H.  P. 


ALTERATIONS  IN   GARDENS. 

Autumn,  when  the  gardening  anxieties,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  may  be  said  to  have  terminated, 
seems  a  fitting  time  to  take  stock  of  our  position, 
with  a  view  to  the  recasting,  if  need  be,  of  the 
materials  upon  which  our  gardening  efforts  and 
energies  are  employed.  The  general  tendency  of 
the  present  age  is  towards  economy,  and  the  new- 
born zeal  for  saving  or  earning  has  led  many  to  re- 
arrange their  gardens  on  a  commercial  basis.  The 
long-continued  agricultural  depression  has  seriously 
diminished  incomes  ;  and  many  gentlemen  are  now 
burdened  with  larger  gardens  than  they  feel  justi- 
fied in  keeping  up.  To  those  who  have  no  real 
innate  love  for  Nature,  gardening  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  fashion,  and  may  be  generally  regarded 
in  the  nature  of  a  luxury.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
in  times  of  depression,  gardening,  to  a  certain 
extent,  must  languish.  Fortunately,  at  the  present 
time,  the  love  for  gardening  is  not  confined  to 
the  rich  only,  but  is  rapidly  permeating  every 
class  down  to  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale ;  it 
has,  in  fact,  become  a  national  necessity.  It  is  true 
now,  as  it  always  has  been,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  that  the  great  gardens  in  each  district  give 
a  tone  to  the  smaller  places  scattered  around. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  when  visiting 
Belvoir  Castle  some  years  ago,  then,  and  now,  famed 
for  its  beautiful  display  of  spring  flowers,  for  every 
cottage  garden,  from  Grantham  to  the  ducal  castle, 
and  all  the  villages  round,  was  overflowing  with 
spring  flowers,  showing  that  the  influences  of  the 
great  garden  were  paramount.  Years  ago,  when 
the  fashionable  world  was  smitten  with  the  mania 
for  creating  large  masses  of  brilliant  exotic  flowers, 
an  unhealthy  stimulus  was  given  to  a  particular 
form  of  gardening,  and  the  reaction  which  is  now 
more  or  less  felt  is  but  the  natural  outcome  of  pre- 
vious extravagance,  and  would  have  set  in  sooner 
or  later  if  there  had  never  been  any  agricultural 
depression.  In  the  matter  of  garden  design,  the 
tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  greater  freedom. 
The  man  who  now  proposed  to  make  little  formal 
patches  of  different  coloured  stones  or  gravels, 
edged  about  with  Box,  in  front  of  a  mansion,  would 
find  his  occupation  gone,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  long 
since  such  deformities  were  the  rage  in  the  fashion- 
able world.  Whatever  style  of  gardening  is  adopted, 
there  must  be  good  walks,  and  the  walks  in  all  gar- 
dens should  be  dry  and  well  made.  There  is  more 
than  one  way  of  making  walks.  Concrete  walks,  if 
well  made,  are  excellent ;  asphalte  has  its  merit?, 
and  bright  grave),  that  can  be  freshened  and  re- 
newed as  often  as  we  like,  seems  to  meet  the  ideas 
of  most  people.  I  believe  no  better  or  cheaper 
walk  can  be  made  than  by  taking  out  the  soil  a  foot 
or  so  deep,  place  10  inches  of  brickbats  or  stones 
on  the  bottom,  and  4  inches  of  good  binding  gravel 
on  the  top,  and  then  all  that  is  necessary  for  years 
is  to  turn  the  gravel  over  once  a  year  with  a  fork 
or  spade,  regulate  the  surface,  and  roll  it  down 
firmly.  In  the  removal  of  soil  or  turf,  if  the  turf  is 
to  be  laid  down  again,  the  surface  should  be  made 
flrm,  but  no  amount  of  ramming  or  treading  will 
make  the  land  as  firm  and  close  as  it  was  when  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  its  maker ;  so,  as  the  years 
roll  round,  the  turf  which  has  been  disturbed,  no 
matter  how  carefully  laid  down,  will  require  to  be 
tak?n  up,  the  ground  levelled  and  the  turf  relaid. 
All  forms  of  gardening  require  a  pure  atmosphere 
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and  a  good  fertile  soil  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
and  it  is  well  for  those  who  are  able  to  grasp  the 
situation  at  first  without  being  taught  by  an  un- 
pleasant, or  it  may  be  a  bitter,  experience  what  may 
and  what  cannot  be  done.  In  laying  out  small 
gardens,  individual  fancies  and  tastes  should  have 
free  scope.  As  these  are  matters  which  do  not  really 
come^under  the  term  "  culture,"  the  person  whose 
ideas  are  prim  and  formal  may,  if  he  likes,  have  his 
formally  laidout  garden, where  experience  will  soon 
teach  him  what  he  cannot  and  what  he  can  grow 
well.  Oa  the  other  hand,  those  who  love  to  see 
natural  growth  may  have  in  the  smallest  patch  a 
little  bit  of  Nature,  untrammelled  and  unpruned  if 
they  like ;  but  both  the  formalist  and  the  lover  of 
Nature  will  travel  on  the  same  road  at  first,  as  all 
systems  of  gardening  require  the  same  care  in  the 
preparatory  work. 

An  open  lawn  in  front  of  the  windows,  running 
away  and  becoming  lost  in  green  grassy  glades, 
among  trees  and  shrubs,  forms  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  groundwork  for  pretty  informal  groups  of 
hardy  and  other  flowers.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
open  places  should  be  filled  up  with  the  masses  of 
flowers,  but  a  group  here  and  there  might  be  dropped 
into  the  margins  or  fitted  in  some  salient  position 
where  a  green  background  could  lend  its  aid  in 
toning  down  too  much  brilliancy.  The  Daffodils, 
the  Lilies,  Hollyhocks,  Tritomas  or  Torch  Flowers, 
Cannas,  Pampas  Grass,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Fuchsias,  and  many  other  things  might  be  men- 
tioned as  suitable. — E.  H.,  in  Field. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


DRAWBACKS  IN  TOMATO  CULTURE. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Tomato 
industry  in  this  country,  and  with  which  must 
be  included  the  Cliannel  Islands,  should  this 
season  have  received  such  a  very  severe  check. 
On  all  sides  the  demand  for  good  sound  fruit 
has  increased  rapidly,  and  more  especially 
among  the  classe.s  who  can  afford  to  buy  Toma- 
toes, but  those  who  fondly  im.agined  the  days 
for  comparatively  high  prices  were  past  have 
had  an  unjileasant  demonstration  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  true,  soft,  flavourless  fruit  could 
be  bought  ia  most  towns  at  4d.  or  le.?s  per 
pound,  but  in  this  district  firm,  good  samples 
have  dropped  to  Cd.  per  pound,  while  in 
September  nearly  double  that  figure  was 
reached.  This  great  falling  off  in  the  supply 
was,  I  am  afraid,  not  merely  due  to  the  failure 
of  outdoor  plants.  That  alone  would  have  been 
bad  enough,  but  it  ia  no  new  thing,  and  is  to  a 
certain  extent  what  we  have  to  prepare  for  in 
this  changeable  climate.  In  most  private  gar- 
dens as  many  plants  as  tliere  is  room  for  are 
grown  against  sunny  walls  and  other  warm 
positions,  but  they  are  not  depended  upon  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  fruit,  the  prudent  cultiva- 
tor preferring  to  grow  a  few  or  many  plants  in 
houses  or  pits  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  a 
certain  crop.  I  repeat  "supposed  to  be,"  as 
events  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  belief. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  failures  complete  or  partial 
under  glass  have  been  more  numerous  in  1888 
than  in  any  year  previous  to  my  knowledge,  and 
it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  scarcity  is  most  felt. 
Tomato  culture  under  glass  has  become  a  lot- 
tery, and  consumers  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for 
it.  In  1887,  or  before  many  were  aware  of  it,  a 
new  and  most  destructive  disease  was  devastat- 
ing some  of  the  larger  Tomato  houses  in  Guern- 
sey and  elsewhere  ;  it  was  a  commonly  expressed 
opinion  that  too  many  already  were  growing 
Tomatoes  for  sale,  and  it  was  therefore  useless 
for  others  to  commence.  The  advent  of  Cladis- 
poriuui  fulvum  has  altered  all  this,  and  in  all 
probability  there  never  was  a  better  time  for 
commencing  their  culture.     Some   of  the  very 


largest  growers  are  giving  up  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  houses  previously  utilised  or  buQt  ex- 
pressly for  Tomato  culture  being  destined  for 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  any  class  of  flowers 
that  can  profitably  be  grown  for  sale.  I  do  not 
advise  anyone  to  build  a  number  of  houses  ex- 
pressly for  Tomato  culture,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  structures  not  wanted  for  other 
purposes  should  not  be  planted.  If  the  disease 
does  not  reach  the  plants  the  crop  is  certain  to 
be  most  remunerative,  and  no  great  loss  will 
result  in  the  event  of  a  failure. 

As  yet  there  is  no  remedy  forthcoming  either 
for  the  Potato  disease  or  the  Cladisporium. 
Plenty  of  suggestions  have  been  made,  but  as 
far  as  a  cure  is  concerned,  it  has  yet  to  be 
discovered.  Unfortunately,  the  Cladisporium 
appears  to  be  more  deadly  than  the  Potato 
disease,  as  up  to  the  present  time  it  cannot  be 
either  prevented  or  cured.  The  Cladisporium, 
in  common  with  Peronospora  infestans  or  Potato 
disease,  is  said  to  spread  by  means  of  spores 
carried  in  the  air,  but  although  apparently  also  a 
fungoid  growth,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if  the  Cladis- 
porium is  spread  in  that  way.  If  this  is  so,  it 
win  also  be  found  that  the  spores  are  more  easily 
spread  than  those  of  the  Peronospora  and  retain 
their  vitality  longer.  In  any  case  the  disease 
was  very  rife  in  some  localities  during  1887  when 
the  Potato  fungus  was  not  prevalent.  This 
season  ha.s  been  exceptionally  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  injurious  fungoid  growths  or  diseases, 
and  it  was  only  by  careful  ventilation  that  many 
Tomato  crops  under  glass  were  saved.  Wherever 
the  front  lights  of  houses  were  opened  or  the 
lights  of  pits  blocked  up  the  Peronospora  efl'ected 
a  lodgment,  and  in  some  instances  the  leaves, 
stems,  and  fruit  were  completely  destroyed  by 
it.  Quite  recently  I  saw  a  large  house  filled 
with  young  Tomato  plants,  some  of  which 
had  been  introduced  from  a  freely  ventilated 
house  and  the  rest  from  the  open  air,  and 
nothing  short  of  cutting  back  the  whole  of  them 
to  unaffected  portions  of  the  stems  would  pre- 
vent a  complete  failure.  In  another  garden 
situated  in  the  same  locality  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  disease  in  the  Tomato  house,  and  a 
valuable  crop  was  ripening  on  the  plants.  No 
front  air  had  been  given  in  this  case,  and  as  the 
plants  were  growing  in  an  inner  compartment 
the  doors  did  not  admit  any  outer  or  disease- 
laden  winds.  We  grew  a  number  of  plants 
along  the  front  of  a  Peach  house  where  much 
air  was  necessarily  given,  and  these  were  badly 
diseased.  Others  in  the  same  house, but  trained 
between  the  trees  on  high  back  walls,  escaped, 
and  at  the  present  time  have  many  large 
clusters  of  nearly  fully  grown  fruit  yet  hang- 
ing on  them.  Strong  winds,  accompanied  with 
a  moist  atmosphere,  are  most  to  be  dreaded, 
as  it  is  these  that  spread  the  Potato  dis- 
ease. The  best,  in  fact  only  preventive,  is  to 
exclude  front  air  in  dull,  damp  weather,  giving 
air  at  the  top  only,  and  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing up  a  buoyant  atmosphere  with  the  aid  of 
fire-heat.  At  no  time  is  a  strong  heat  to  be 
recommended,  and  in  mild  weather  a  little  top 
air  may  be  safely  left  on  during  the  night.  Any 
plants  already  diseased  ought  to  have  all  affected 
stems  and  leaves  cut  out  and  burnt,  fresh  and 
healthy  back-growths  being  laid  in  to  take  their 
place.  If  they  fail  to  set  many  fruits  before  mid- 
winter, they  will  yet  perfect  profitable  crops 
much  in  advance  of  those  obtained  from  quite 
joung  plants. 

However  much  the  Peronospora  may  be  pre- 
valent in  a  garden  or  locality  in  one  year,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  troublesome 
during  the  following  season.  Certain  conditions 
would  appear  to  be  necessary  for  its  propaga- 


tion, and  all  the  precautions  we  may  take  this 
year  will  not  prevent  the  air  from  becoming 
impregnated  with  the  spores,  should  circum- 
stances favour  it,  next  season.  In  the  case  of 
the  Cladisporium,  we  are  quite  unable  to  account 
for  or  to  prevent  its  spread,  and,  what  is  still 
more  vexatious,  no  precautionary  measures  yet 
tried  will  destroy  the  germs,  so  tenacious  of  life 
have  they  proved.  This  information  may  have 
a  disheartening  effect  upon  any  who  have  been 
troubled  with  the  disease  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  but  it  is  only  too  correct,  and  likely  to 
prove  a  very  serious  drawback  to  Tomato  cul- 
ture on  a  large  scale.  In  one  instance  that  has 
come  under  my  notice,  no  less  than  three  deter- 
mined attempts  have  been  made  to  disinfect 
several  large  houses,  everything  short  of  burning 
the  structures  having  been  resorted  to,  without, 
however,  preventing  an  early  attack  on  the  next 
crop.  At  the  outset  it  is  the  lower  leaves  that  are 
usually  affected,  the  first  symptoms  being  yellow 
spots,  which  soon  become  blacker  in  colour  and 
much  larger,  the  whole  of  the  leaves  being 
eventually  destroyed.  The  upper  leaves  and 
the  fruit  are  in  time  badly  afi'ected,  and  a  great 
failure  is  the  sure  result.  1  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  plants  rooting  in  extra  long  ranges  of 
span-roofed  houses  all  affected  by  this  dreaded 
disease,  as  well  as  a  few  dozen  plants  in  quite 
small  houses  in  private  gardens,  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  dividing  these,  and  yet  the  disease 
has  not  been  general  in  the  respective  localities. 
It  is  this  peculiarity  that  inclines  me  to  the 
belief  that  the  disease  is  constitutional  rather 
than  of  the  nature  of  an  epidemic.  If  it  were 
not  so,  how  comes  it  that  the  older  leaves  are  the 
first  to  succumb,  and  why  should  it  be  so  par- 
tial I  What  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is  the 
fact  that  the  stock  of  seeds  in  three  different 
cases  was  all  obtained  from  one  source.  Pro- 
bably much  of  our  Tomato  seed  i4  saved  in  the 
south  of  Europe  or  Northern  Africa,  and  it  may 
yet  be  found  that  we  import  the  disease  with 
the  seed.  Most  of  the  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
growers  preserve  their  own  seed,  and  if  my 
advice  is  taken,  those  who  have  a  tainted  stock 
will  burn  all  the  plants  and  seed  they  may 
have,  making  a  fresh  start  with  either  seed  or  cut- 
tings obtained  from  a  stock  warranted  free  from 
disease.  None  of  the  remedies  or  solutions  re- 
commended for  destroying  mildew  are  of  any 
avail  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  diseases  alluded 
to,  or  those  of  a  similar  nature  which  sometimes 
accompany  them  ;  nor  is  the  latest  suggested 
remedy,  viz.,  sulphate  of  copper  in  powder  and 
slaked  lime,  applied  either  in  a  powdered  state 
or  mixed  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  in  water, 
eft'ective.  It  is  powerless  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  but  will  kill  the  plants  more 
surely.  There  are  no  disease-resisting  varieties, 
all  alike  collapsing,  and  it  a  change  of  seed  fails 
to  get  rid  of  Cladisporium,  the  only  remedy 
would  appear  to  be  that  shortly  to  be  tried  by 
some  of  the  unfortunate  trade  growers  troubled 
with  it,  i  e  ,  a,  cessation  of  Tomato  culture  for 
one  or  more  years.  W.  I. 


Colewort  Cabbages. — In  walking  about  the 
market  gardens  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  many  portions  of  the  ground,  occupied 
during  the  summer  by  Scarlet  Runners,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  other  crops,  have  been  p' anted  with 
Coleworts,  as  they  are  termed.  We  may  say  of  the 
term  Colewort,  Collards,  or  Collet,  which  all  mean 
the  same  thing,  that  it  is  practically  the  same  as 
Cabbage,  and  is  an  old  desigration  applied  to  this 
vegetable.  In  our  days  it  does  not  so  much  repre- 
sent a  distinct  species  as  a  somewhat  small,  loose- 
hearted  early  Cabbage,  hardy,  and  which  turns  in 
qaickly,  and  can  be  pulled  in  early  spring  and  sold 
as  bunched  greens.  That  is  to  say,  the  heads  are 
not  cut  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Cabbages,  but  the 
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plants  are  pulled  up,  stalks  and  all,  the  roots  are 
trimmed  oS,  the  stems  tied  together,  and  so  sent  to 
market.  This  type  of  Cabbage  is  largely  grown 
because  it  is  a  quick  and  profitable  crop,  coming  in 
quickly,  and  making  good  prices  after  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  the  mid-season  Broccoli  are  getting 
over.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  the  open  about  July, 
and  the  plants  are  transplanted  in  October  and 
November,  at  which  season  the  Coleworts  quickly 
lay  hold  upon  the  soil  and  soon  grow  into  size. 
The  Colewort  is  the  principal  crop  planted  out  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  Rosette  Colewort  is  a 
selection  from  the  ordinary  green  type,  and  it  differs 
from  it  in  that  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  circles, 
forming  a  symmetrical  body  resembling  a  disc.  It 
is  generally  preferred  for  garden  purposes,  but  the 
market  gardeners  appear  to  like  the  old  type  best. 
— R.  D. 

Gilbert's  Late  "White  Victoria  Broccoli.— 
This  is  one  of   the  novelties  which,  unlike    the 


loss  of  quality.  If  the  ground  is  not  wanted  the 
roots  may  be  left  in  the  soil  through  the  winter 
without  protection,  as  severe  frost  does  not  affect 
them.  In  that  case  the  supply  may  be  lifted  accord- 
ing to  the  demand.  The  only  drawback  1  have 
heard  of  lies  in  the  small  size  of  the  roots.  Oar 
French  cooks  have  various  ways  of  cooking  this 
vegetable.  A  very  good  and  simple  one  may  be 
thus  described :  Loil  the  roots  in  water  with  a  pinch 
of  salt,  then  fry  them. — J.  Sallibr,  St.  Gcrmain- 
en-Laye. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Endive. 
Rarely  have  we  had  a  season  more  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  Endive,  and  with  an  abundance  of 
ttrong,  fully-grown  plants,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
good  care  of  and  to  blanch  these  properly,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  a  supply  throughout 


be  resorted  to.    Few  now-a-days,  or  since  frames, 
pits,  and  houses  have  become  more  plentiful,  adopt 
the  plan  of  storing  Endive  in  mounds  or  dry  sheds, 
but  I  have  seen  it  answer  well,  and  would  practise 
it  again  if  need  be.     In  this  case,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  dry  weather  to  tie  up  the  plants  so 
as  to  well  enclose  the  hearts  by  the  outer  leaves ; 
the  plants    should    be    then  lifted    with    a   por- 
tion of  soil  about  the  roots  and  bedded  in  rather 
dry  sand.     They  must  be  packed  in  layers  with 
plenty  of  sand  between  them  and  only  the  points 
of  the  leaves  kept  uncovered.     Thus  treated  the 
hearts  blanch  thoroughly  and  keep  good  for  several 
weeks,  always  provided  the  plants  were  in  a  dry 
state  when  stored.     If  there    is   plenty  of    room, 
Endive  will  keep  longer  if  fixed  upright  in  sand  or 
soil,  and  any  open  or  closed  shed  may  be  utilised 
for  thus  storing  it,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the 
hearts  from  rats,  mice,  damp,  and  frosts.     Endive 
blanches  well  in  Mushroom  houses,  and  a  batch 
should  be  introduced  every  fortnight.    Failing  this 
conTCnience,  the  plants  in  frames   or  houses  may 
either  be  tied  up  closely  a  few  at  a  time, 
or  they  will  blanch  nearly  as  well  if  thickly 
covered  with  hay.     While  Lettuces  are 
plentiful  there  is  less  need  for  the  broad- 
leaved  varieties  of  Endive,  these  being  kept 
for  either  mixing  with  the  Green  Curled,  or 
for  using  alone  in  a  salad.      Late-raised 
plants  may  be  kept  growing  in  frames,  and 
these  will  be  found  of  good  service  early 
next  spring,  or  when  salading  is  frequently 
rather  scarce. 

Lettuces, 
These  have  continued  to  grow  rather 
later  than  usual,  the  Brown  Cos  being 
especially  conspicuous  in  this  respect. 
Any  that  have  already  partially  hearted  in 
or  are  nearly  fully  grown  may  be  lifted 
and  packed  rather  closely  together  in 
frames  where  they  can  be  protected  in 
some  way.  If  lightly  tied  up  the  hearts 
will  blanch  fairly  well  and  be  much  appre- 
ciated when  mixed  with  Endive  and  other 
ingredients  of  a  good  salad.  Should  mild 
weather  continue,  the  earliest  of  the  plants 
intended  for  hearting  in  next  spring  will 
grow  too  strongly  to  be  hardy.  In  order 
to  check  this  undesired  growth  it  is  advis- 
able to  insert  a  trowel  under  each  and  par- 
tially lift  them,  the  soil  being  again  made 
firm  about  the  roots.  This  will  effectually 
check  their  growth  for  a  time.  Those 
pricked  out  or  sown  late  in  frames  ought 
to  have  all  the  air  possible,  being  also  kept 
clear  of  weeds.  If  unduly  coddled  they 
become  much  drawn,  and  if  not  killed 
during  the  winter,  are  not  of  much  service 
for  planting  out. 

Cauliflowers  and  Cabbage. 
The  earliest  raised  Cauliflower  plants, 
now  under  handlights,  have  in  some  in- 
stances bolted  or  hearted  in  prematurely, 
and  those  transplanted  in  a  much  smaller 
state  promise  to  be  the  most  hardy  and 
serviceable.    We  have  found  it  necessary 
to  put  the  whole  of  the  plants  in  one  row 
means  hardy.     If  left  on  the  ground  where  grown  i  of  handlights,  their  places  being  taken  by  plants 
till  frost  damages  the  points  of  the  leaves,  nothing  I  raised    fully    three    weeks    later.      This   extreme 
valuable,  and  much  appreciated  as  a  change  from  '  will  long  prevent  the  wholesale  decay  of  the  plants,  i  measure  may  not  be  called  for  in  the   majority 
liroccoli."  Our  plan  is  to  select  a  dry  day  early  in  November,  I  of   gardens,  but    it    is  still    advisable    to  check 

Stachys  affinis  (3.  tuberifera). — In  answer  to  and  after  all  tfce  plants  to  be  moved  are  carefully  |  exuberant  growth,  and  all  plants  that  are  grow- 
"  G.  J.'s  "  queries  in  The  Gabden  (p.  387),  this  is  tied  up,  to  lift  these  vrith  a  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  i  ing  too  strongly  ought  therefore  to  be  partially 
one  of  the  best  vegetables  of  recent  introduction,  and  transplant  some  to  frames,  others  to  raised  I  lifted  with  a  trowel  and  reinserted  in  the  soil. 
Its  culture  is  very  easy,  as  it  grows  well  in  any  good  borders  near  the  front  of  late  Peach  houses,  and  a  I  If  the  lights  are  left  off  both  day  and  night  in 
garden  soil  and  is  readily  propagated  by  means  of  good  batch  to  the  Mushroom  house.  The  latter  are  ;  mild  weather,  and  the  plants  thus  checked  in 
its  numerous  tubers.  When  these  were  scarce,  packed  together  rather  thickly  and  the  roots  sur-  growth  and  hardened,  little  besides  the  glass  cover- 
cuttings  of  the  somewhat  creeping  growths  answered  rounded  by  moist  soil.  Those  that  are  to  keep  ing  will  be  needed  in  severe  weather.  Slugs  ought 
the  purpose.  The  cultivation  of  the  new  comer  much  longer  are  given  rather  more  room,  and  the  either  to  be  trapped  under  heaps  of  old  Cauliflower 
deserves  to  be  extended  to  all  gardens,  for  the  flesh  ties  are  removed  when  all  are  planted.  Being  dnly  i  leaves  or  kept  down  with  the  aid  of  dustings  of 
of  its  tubers  is  wholesome  and  delicious.  It  is  now  protected  from  rains,  snow,  and  frost  by  the  aid  I  soot  and  lime.  Summer-raised  Cabbage  plants,  or 
atkcd  for  by  most  people,  as  nearly  all  the  fruit  and  of  lights,  mats,  thatched  hurdles,  and  other  con-  !  those  required  to  heart  in  early  next  spring,  are  also 
vegetable  dealers  in  Paris  keep  it— a  fact  which  in-  trivances,  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  will  keep  till  making  too  much  progress,  and  if  not  checked  either 
duces  me  to  anticipate  its  extended  cultivation.  Lettuces  in  frames  are  plentiful,  and  the  green- |  by  frost  or  by  partial  lifting  will  form  tiny  hearts 
Now  is  tie  time  for  the  crop  to  be  taken  up  and  curled  variety  will  be  available  to  February  or  later,  prematurely.  With  an  abundance  of  Coleworts, 
stored  in  a  cellar  where  the  roots  must  be  covered  Where  frames  are  scarce  and  house  room  limited.  Savoys,  and  other  green  vegetables,  small  Cabbages 
wih  layers  of  moist  sand  to  prevent  shrivelling  and  i  seme  other  method  of  wintering  Endive  ought  to   are  not  needed,  and  rather  than  that  they  should 


the  winter  of  salading  equal  to  any  imported  from 
majority  heralded  in  with  noise  of  trumpets  only  to  '  or  used  in  France.  The  bulk  of  the  plants  ought  to 
be  as  quickly  forgotten,  will  become  indispensable  |  receive  some  kind  of  protection,  as  they  are  by  no 
in  the  garden.  Its  lateness,  snowy  white- 
ness, and  beautiful  mild  flavour  have 
already  been  noted,  and  from  what  we  saw 
recently  of  a  large  batch  of  it  in  the  kitchen 
garden  at  Burghley  it  is  a  dwarf  and  sturdy 
grower.  Every  plant  in  the  long  rows 
appeared  as  even  and  true  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be,  while  the  lower  leaves 
rested  on  the  ground,  leaving  no  stem  ex- 
posed to  wind  and  frost.  Two  conclusions 
might  be  drawn  from  the  great  area  of 
Broccoli  we  saw  here,  including  the  kind 
under  notice  and  others  growing  near.  One 
is,  that  upon  all  points  in  comparison  with 
others  this  new  variety  is  of  sterling  merit ; 
and  the  second,  that  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
much-abused  system  of  crowbar  planting, 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  at  liarghley. 

A  curious  Potato — A  few  days  ago  a 
friend  was  exploring  a  room  in  a  dwelling 
house  which  appeared  to  have  been  unused 
for  a  long  time,  when  he  found  a  curiosity 
in  the  shape  of  a  Potato  plant  which  had 
sprung  from  a  large  kidney  Potato  that 
was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  damp  cup- 
board. It  had  made  no  roots,  but  had 
thrown  up  several  leafless  stems  which 
were  perfectly  white,  and  had  filled  the 
lower  compartment  of  the  cupboard. 
From  every  joint  of  these  stems  long  white 
.filaments  were  thrown  out,  each  of  which 
bore  several  small  Potatoes  similar  to  those 
I  enclose,  which  were  the  largest  that  could 
be  taken  without  disturbing  the  plant.  In 
all  the  Potatoes  must  number  some  hun- 
dreds, all  grown  from  the  same  parent 
tuber.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Chou  de  Burghley,  praised  by  some 
and  abused  by  others,  is  greatly  in  favour 
at  Ketton  Hall,  where  we  recently  saw  a 
splendid  breadth  of  it  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den. Mr.  Divers  says  that  by  many  it  is 
"  sown  far  too  soon,  and  consequently 
comes  in  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  wanted, 
namely,  in  early  autumn.  By  sowing  later 
it  does  not  grow  so  large  and  it  comes  into  use 
before  the  spring  Cabbage,  when  it  is  especially 
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heart  in  now  and,  perhaps,  many  be  spoilt  by  severe 
frosts,  we  much  prefer  to  administer  a  severe  check 
to  them.  It  is  those  on  loose  and  very  rich  ground 
that  are  growing  most  rankly  and  stand  most  in 
need  of  partial  lifting.  We  want  Cabbage  in  abun- 
dance at  Easter,  and  not  in  November  and 
December. 

Good  Beussbls  Spbouts. 
Very  rarely  are  Brussels  Sprouts  so  good  as 
this  season.  Given  good  room  they  grew  mode 
lately  strong,  and  formed  a  capital  crop  of  firm, 
mildly  flavoured,  and  not  too  large  sprouts.  After 
trying  numerous  varieties,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  or  its  synonym, 
Northaw  Prize,  is  the  best  in  every  way.  Large 
sprouts,  notably  the  Aigburth,  are  not  tolerated  on 
the  dining-table,  as,  besides  being  coarse,  they  are 
also  strongly  flavoured,  and  what  is  wanted  are 
these  that  are  close,  small,  and  mildly  flavoured, 
Paragon  and  good  selections  of  the  Imported  were 
at  one  time  preferred  for  home  use,  but  these  are 
not  so  reliable  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  have  been  dis- 
carded accordingly.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  of  fairly 
strong  growth,  the  stock  very  well  selected,  and  the 
produce  always  good.  On  good  ground  Brussels 
Sprouts  generally  ought  to  be  capable  of  producing 
a  second  crop.  If,  instead  of  being  stripped  off  the 
stems,  the  sprouts  are  either  snapped  oif  short  or 
severed  with  a  knife  not  quite  close  to  the  stem,  a 
cluster  of  sprouts  wUl  follow.  These,  if  f  raaU,  will 
be  appreciated  late  in  the  spring.  On  no  account 
should  the  tops  of  the  plants  be  cut  before  the 
sprouts  are  gathered.  They  are  usually  quite  hardy, 
wiU  keep  a  long  time,  and  their  purpose  is  to  nurse 
up  a  late  supply  of  sprouts.  All  should  be  cleared 
of  decaying  lower  leaves,  but  there  ought  to  be  no 
necessity  for  removing  healthy  foliage. 

W.  I.  M. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM      SOCIETY'S 
PROVINCIAL  SHOW  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

November  16  and  17. 
It  cannot  be  'said  that  this,  the  first  venture,  was 
Euccesefal  in  promoting  a  fij"st-class  exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums  either  in  a  out  state  or  as  speci- 
men plants.  The  competition  was  very  limited.  If 
this  first  venture  did  not  prove  successful  in  one 
way,  it  created  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  In  the 
evening  a  well-attended  conference  on  the  Chry- 
santhemum was  held,  at  which  papers  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  were  read  by  Mr.  W.  Tun- 
nington.  The  Gardens,  Calderstones,  Liverpool,  as 
representing  the  north,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  as  the  southern 
representative,  when  a  most  interesting  discussion 
took  place  on  the  various  points  alluded  to  in  the 
papers.  A  capital  schedule  of  prizes  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  National  and  local  societies  combined, 
and  as  special  interest  centred  in  the  cut  bloom 
classes,  it  was  surprising  that  the  competition  was 
80  limited.  Quite  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  class- 
making  had  been  prepared,  viz.,  the  best  repre- 
sentative collection  of  large-flowering  varieties, 
not  more  than  twelve  blooms  of  any  section,  in- 
cluding the  following;  Incurved,  Japanese,  Japanese 
reflexed,  reflexed,  large  Anemone,  and  Japanese 
Anemone — the  two  first  sections  to  be  distinct 
varieties,  the  remaining  four  not  less  than  six  varie- 
ties in  each  section,  and  not  more  than  two  blooms 
of  any  variety.  In  the  above  class  the  handsome  prize 
of  a  silver  cup,  value  15  guineas,  and  £10  in  cash, 
was  offered  as  first,  whUe  £fi  and  £i  were  the  next 
two  prizes.  Three  competitors  only  entered,  and, 
singular  to  relate,  all  three  were  disqualified  by  not 
complying  with  the  stipulated  conditions  of  the 
schedule.  The  best  blooms  were  staged  by  Mr.  R, 
Parker,  gardener  to  Mr.  Corbett,  Impney  Hall, 
Droitwich.  Where  he  failed  to  comply  with  the 
schedule  was,  in  staging  six  blooms  only  of 
Japanese  Anemones.  The  second  best  blooms 
were  from  Mr.  W.  Packman,  gardener  to  Mr. 
C.  Shea,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent.  Where  he  lacked  the 
gecessary  conditions  was  in  staging   two   blooms 


of  Mme.  J.  Laing  as  a  Japanese  reflexed.  This  va- 
riety is  not  considered  to  be  such  by  the  National 
Society's  catalogue.  The  third  collection  was  staged 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Morton,  Mowden  Bridge  Nurseries, 
Darlington.  Where  he  failed  to  meet  the  conditions 
was  in  a  bloom  of  L'Ami  Laytou  in  his  stand  of 
Anemone,  which  was  considered  to  properly  belong 
to  the  Japanese  Anemone  section. 

After  the  disqualifying  of  the  three  competitorf . 
the  judges  proceeded  to  make  their  awards  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  of  the  blooms.  The  result  was 
the  three  competitors  were  then  placed  in  the  order 
named.  Mr.  Parker's  blooms  were  of  good  quality, 
being  large,  fresh,  and  fairly  well  staged.  Lord 
Alcester,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale,  and  Prince 
Alfred  being  the  best  in  the  incurved  section.  Lord 
Alcester  in  Mr.  Parker's  collection  was  awarded  the 
prize  for  the  premier  bloom  in  the  incurved  sec- 
tion. The  Japanese  varieties  were  good,  Avalanche 
being  very  fine ;  to  this  bloom  was  also  awarded 
the  premier  honours  in  the  Japanese  section.  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  Golden  Dragon,  Boule  d'Or,  and 
Thunberg  were  the  most  noteworthy.  A  capital  lot 
of  blooms  were  staged  in  the  Japanese  reflexed 
section— Criterion,  Jeanne  Dt5laux,  Mons.  J.  Laing, 
and  L' Adorable.  Reflexed  and  Anemone  varieties 
call  for  no  special  comment.  Mr.  Parker  was  the 
only  competitor  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese 
blooms.  There  were  no  entries  in  Class  13  (twenty- 
four  Japanese),  and  only  one  (Mr.  J.  R.  Lead- 
better,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  Tranby  Croft, 
Hull)  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  varieties. 
Strange  to  say,  no  entries  at  all  were  received  in 
the  classes  for  thirty-six,  twenty-four,  twelve,  and 
six  incurved  blooms.  Fairly  good  blooms  were 
staged  in  the  district  classes,  confined  to  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles.  Specimen  plants  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  groups  of  the  same  call  for  no  special 
comment. 

A  few  good  bunches  of  Grapes  were  staged  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  offered.  A  neat  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  was 
put  up  by  Mr.  W.  Collier,  gardener  to  Mr.  J. 
Eaton,  Sharrow  Bank,  Sheflield,  consisting  of  Palms, 
Crotons,  Ferns,  and  flowering  plants. 

Non-competing  collections  of  plants  were  arranged 
by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Sheffield,  Mr. 
S.  W.  Seagrave,  Seagrave  Nurseries,  Sheffield, 
Messrs.  Hiram  Shaw  and  Son,  Broad  Street,  Shef- 
field. A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  the 
first-named  firm  for  a  box  of  blooms  of  Lapageria 
maculata,  an  exceedingly  pretty  spotted  variety, 
the  foliage  being  large  and  deep  green.  This  same 
firm  staged  a  nice  lot  of  cut  blooms  of  Java  Rhodo- 
dendrons—Duchess of  Teck,  buff  or  creamy  pink ; 
Princess  Alexandra,  pale  blush ;  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught,  bright  scarlet. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  staged  many 
boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  new 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Jones,  Camberwell,  had  six  dozen  blooms  of  leading 
and  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.  exhibited  about 
seventy  dishes  and  ten  baskets  of  Apples  and  about 
thirty  dishes  of  Pears,  the  quality  of  which  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description  here. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

Potato  reversion. — Mr.  Smith  mentioned  that 
eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Fenn  crossed  two  long  sorts 
of  kidney  Potatoes,  viz.,  the  Early  Coldstream  and 
the  Early  Ashleaf,  the  result  being  of  a  globular 
form,  which  he  called  W.  G.  Smith.  After  eighteen 
years,  during  which  this  had  come  true,  one  plant 
suddenly  reverted  to  the  original  type,  being  5A 
inches  long,  the  round  tuber  being  only  about  2^ 
inches  in  diameter. 

Oak  timber,  defeeiive.— Dr.  Masters  exhibited 
specimens  of  Oak  wood,  which  was  used  for  spokes 
of  wheels,  and  found  to  break  off  short.  It  was 
referred  to  Professor  Marshall  Ward  for  examination 
and  report. 

Pimts  Lamhertiana. — Dr.  Marten  exhibited  a 
branch  of  this  species,  received  from  Mr.  C.  Herrin, 
of  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  with  two  cones  about 


1  foot  long.  The  size,  when  growing  naturally  in 
California,  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  the  present 
specimen. 

Cleisfogammis  laKn  plants. — Mr.  Henslow  showed 
specimens  of  several  species  of  plants  which  are 
propagated  by  cleistogamous  flower-buds.  By  that 
means,  while  retaining  a  dwarf  habit,  they  are  able 
to  multiply  very  rapidly,  and  to  extend  over  con- 
siderable areas  in  a  tennis-lawn.  Although  none  of 
them  are  perennials,  they  remain  so  reduced  in  size 
that  they  are  not  exterminated  by  the  mowing- 
machine  periodically  cutting  them  down.  The  result 
is  that  each  species  has  more  or  less  completely 
covered  certain  patches  of  ground,  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  plants  in 
question  are  Cerastium  glomeratum,Montia  fontana, 
Trifolium  procumbens,  Sagina  procumbens,  Alohe- 
milla  arvensis,  Veronica  arvensis,  and  Poa  annua. 
Mr.  Henslow  added  that  he  had  obseived  many  years 
ago  Trifolium,  subterranean,  flourishing  in  the  same 
way  on  the  close-cut  Grass  in  Kew  Gardens,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  rookery. 

liumex  crispus,  gynomojuecious. — Mr.  Henslow 
exhibited  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  bears  her- 
maphrodite flowers  on  longer,  with  female  flowers 
on  shorter  pedicels,  thereby  forming  whorls  along 
the  main  peduncle.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  described  in  any  work  as  being  in  this  con- 
dition. 

Cotyledon  wmbiliciis,  abnormal. — Mr.  Henslow 
exhibited  a  specimen  and  leaves  of  this  plant, 
found  growing  in  a  wall  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall, 
the  peculiarity  being  that  it  bore  a  flat,  expanded, 
rosulate  arrangement  of  leaves  exactly  like  the 
Houseleek,  Echeveria,  or  several  sorts  of  Saxi- 
frage. The  leaves  were  spathnlate  and  not  peltate 
at  all.   Some  few  growing  freely  were  funnel-shaped. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  hybrid, — Mr.  Henslow 
drew  attention  to  the  foliage  of  a  supposed  hybrid 
received  from  Mr.  Viccars  CoUyer,  of  Leicester. 
The  plant  blossomed,  but  bore  no  fruit  this  season. 
The  flowers  were  exactly  like  those  of  the  Raspberry, 
as  well  as  the  tomentose  under  surface  of  the  leaves ; 
but  the  method  of  forming  the  quinate  leaf  out  of 
the  ternate  agreed  with  that  of  the  Blackberry  as 
follows :  The  simplest  form  of  leaf  is  a  single  oval 
leaflet  near  the  flowers.  This  becomes  lobed  at  the 
base,  and  so  two  leaflets  are  given  off,  forming  the 
ternate  leaf.  From  the  basal  pair  in  the  case  of 
the  Blackberry  two  more  are  given  off,  and  thus 
form  a  quinate  leaf,  the  lower  four  leaflets  being 
nearly  "palmate."  In  the  Raspberry,  however, 
the  second  pair  of  leaflets  are  given  off  from  the 
terminal  leaflet,  just  as  were  the  primary  pair.  Con- 
sequently the  five  leaflets  now  form  a  more  decidedly 
pinnate  leaf.  In  the  hybrid  in  question,  although 
in  all  other  features  it  agrees  vrith  the  Raspberry, 
yet  in  this  one  particular  it  resembles  the  Black- 
berry. As  no  fruit  was  produced,  a  comparison 
could  not  be  made. 


Exhibition  of  Californian  fruits,  &c.— 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Draper  and  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  send  us  the  following  extract  from  a  Cali- 
fornian correspondent's  letter :  — 

The  trouble  with  Califoruia  is  that  we  raise  more 
tlian  wo  can  consume  and  more  than  we  can  find  a 
market  for,  and  we  have  reserve  land,  millions  of  acres 
of  which  is  still  in  sheep  pasture  or  lying  idle,  which 
when  put  into  cultivation  will  grow  enough  Olives, 
Figs,  Lemons,  Oranges,  Peaches,  Kaisins,  and  wine  to 
supply  a  goodly  portion  of  this  mundane  sphere.  Now 
we  (the  producers  of  the  State  of  California)  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  make  known  to  the  people 
of  Europe  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  those  who 
may  become  purchasers  of  our  products.  In  furtherance 
of  the  object,  we  propose  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  some 
European  city  of  recognised  commercial  importance, 
and  exhibit  therein  the  products  of  our  State,  consist- 
ing of  canned  and  dried  Apricots,  Peaches,  Almonds, 
Raisins,  dried  Vine  Grapes,  Hops,  honey,  wax,  hides, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  an  unlimited  supply  of  un- 
adultor,ated  pure  wines,  oUve  oil,  Wandy  Nuts,  canned 
salmon,  Ac. 

We  understand,  from  extracts  furnished  us  by  the 
Californian  press,  that  the  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  Californian  fruit  growers  to  establish  such  an 
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exhibition  as  that  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  just 
quoted  is  in  general  well  received,  there  being  only 
one  mind  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  their 
adopting  this  now  popular  mode  of  advertising  the 
products  of  their  country  and  of  bringing  their 
claims  on  the  commercial  world  prominently  before 
the  European  public.  As  to  where  the  exhibition 
should]  be  held,  there  is,  however,  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  much  discussion  has 
ensued,  some  maintaining  that  Berlin  or  Vienna 
are  best  suited  for  the  purpose;  others  that  Paris,  as 
a  republican  city,  has  the  foremost  claim ;  whilst  a 
third  faction,  consisting  of  the  merchants  and 
growers,  maintain  that  in  London  only  can  full 
justice  be  done.  We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion 
ourselves,  as  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  the  great 
centre  of  Earopean  commerce.  We  are  informed 
that  Messrs.  J.  W.  Draper  and  Son,  whose  opinion 
has  been  sought  on  the  subject,  have  strongly 
advocated  London,  as  being  a  city  pre-eminently 
superior  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  design  effec- 
tively. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

NOVEMBEE  21. 

Thekb  was  a  very  good  meeting  for  the  season  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Wednesday  last,  several 
beautiful  novelties  being  shown. 
First-class  certificates  went  to  the  following : — 
Miss  M.  A.  Hagoas.— We  are  pleased  to  observe 
the  gradually  increasing  number  of  incurved  va- 
rieties, and  here  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  year.  It 
is  a  sport  from  the  famous  Mrs.  Heale,  and  makes 
the  fourth  variety  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  family. 
The  flower  has  the  form,  expression,  and  petal  of 
Mrs.  Heale,  but  not  its  colour,  which  is  of  a  fine 
golden  yellow,  as  pure  and  clear  as  in  Golden 
Empress  of  India.  It  will  make  an  excellent  com- 
panion to  the  violet-purple-coloured  variety  Violet 
Tomlin.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Jones, 
Camberwell,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Haggas. 

Mbs.  Wheelee  — Size  seems  to  be  the  end  in 
view  to  the  cultivator  and  exhibitor.  In  this  new 
Japanese  variety,  which  is  of  American  origin,  he 
will  have  this  special  attribute  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  full  perfection.  The  flower  is  larger  than 
that  of  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  of  much  the  same 
character,  but  not  so  handsome.  The  florets  are 
broad,  massive,  and  rich  crimson,  and  incurve  as  in 
Comte  de  Germiny,  showing  a  dull  gold  reverse.  It 
is  certainly  coarse.  From  Mr.  T.  Bettesworth,  Bur- 
ton Grange,  Cheshunt. 

L'Atjtomnb.— This  is  the  kind  of  flower  we 
admire.  It  is  distinctly  incurved,  of  medium  size, 
and  of  a  beautifully  clear  shade  of  buff,  the  broad 
florets  forming  a  handsome,  well-shaped  bloom. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Addison,  Parchmore  Road,  Thornton 
Heath,  the  exhibitor,  said  it  was  a  variety  raised  in 
France  by  an  amateur.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  flowers 
of  its  class,  and  ought  to  become  a  favourite. 

Alcion.— This  is  without  a  doubt  a  reflexed 
Japanese  variety  of  no  ordinary  merit.  The  flower 
is  formal  in  character,  fall,  and  of  average  size,  the 
long,  broad  petals  folding  back,  and  here  and  there 
showing  the  bright  silvery  reverse,  which  is  in  good 
contrast  to  the  rose-carmine  of  the  upper  surface. 
?"fom  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Mr.  Ridout,  of  Reigate,  showed  the  Anemone- 
flowered  La  Margaret,  which  was  certificated  in 
188.J.  The  flower  has  a  splendid  disc,  short  guard 
florets,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  dingy  purple  colour ; 
it  resembles  the  Japanese  Anemone  Nelson  in 
colour.  -Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited 
several  new  Japanese  varieties,  one  or  two  of  them 
showing  considerable  promise.  There  has,  how- 
ever, lately  been  such  a  surfeit  of  Japanese  varieties, 
that  it  must  be  a  thoroughly  distinct,  not  to  say  re- 
markable, flower  to  gain  any  award.  Those  worth 
a  note  are  Europe,  one  of  Mr.  Salter's  seedlings,  and 
a  Japanese  flower  of  full  form,  but  no  particular 
colour;  William  Elliott,  a  useful  decorative  variety 
of  a  rich  crimson;  Thomas  Cartlege,  greenish 
yellow;  and  Mrs.  H.  Thompson,  which  is  the  same 
as  W.  and  G.  Drover.  We  refer  to  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  that  the   less  we  see  of  coarse  huge 


flowers  such  as  these  the  better.  It  was  shown 
three  times  last  season,  and,  unfortunately,  certifi- 
cated. Messrs.  Davis  and  Jones,  Camberwell,  had  a 
bunch  of  the  deep  crimson-coloured  reflexed  variety 
named  Samuel  Morley,  the  flowers  being  cut  from 
the  open  air.  This  is  a  great  advantage.  We  wish 
that  more  attention  still  were  given  to  the  smaller 
reflexed  and  Pompon  varieties  for  the  open  air.  The 
same  exhibitors  also  had  a  sport  from  Edouard  Audi- 
guier  named  Mrs.  Walter.  The  flower  in  foimis  very 
much  like  that  of  its  parent,  but  the  colour  is  that  of 
Jeanne  D^laux.  An  excellent  stand  of  flowers  of  the 
variety  Florence  Percy  came  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Hook- 
ings,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Thompson,  West  Moulsey. 
It  is  pure  white,  and  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  newer  Japanese  varieties.  When  first  exhibited 
the  blooms  were  thin  and  papery.  A  sport  from 
the  pale  yellow  Ralph  Brocklebank,  itself  a  sport 
from  Meg  Meirilies,  and  named  Mrs.  Bevan 
Edwards,  was  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Winkworth.  gardener 
to  Mr.  R.  Brocklebank,  Childwall  Hall,  Liverpool. 
It  was  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  parent,  but  of 
the  same  straggling  character.  We  have  quite 
enough  yellow  varieties  in  cultivation.  A  Japanese 
variety  called  Geo.  Maclure  was  exhibited  bv 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  It  is  in 
the  way  of  W.  and  G.  Drover,  the  flower  full,  solid, 
and  with  the  florets  of  a  rose  and  white  colour. 
Several  varieties  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  the  best  being  La  Vanile,  rose,  with 
silvery  reverse  to  the  florets ;  M.  Baco,  pink,  a 
promising  Japanese  variety;  Dr.  John  Tanner, 
crimson,  and  gold  reverse ;  and  Glauca,  which  is 
like  Amy  Furze,  except  the  colour,  and  this  is  of  a 
dull  carmine  shade.  There  were  also  blooms  of 
Yellow  Jane,  a  single  variety,  identical  with  the 
white  form  in  shape,  but  instead  of  pure  white  they 
are  of  a  clear  rich  yellow.  It  is  a  beautiful  addi- 
tion to  its  section  and  admirable  for  cutting. 

Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  Fareham,  showed 
flowers  of  the  new  Japanese  Anemone  variety 
Nelson,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class,  and  a 
welcome  addition  to  a  not  over  lengthy  list.  From 
Mr.  Elliott,  Jersey,  came  a  rich  orange-coloured 
Japanese  flower  named  Mr.  J.  Brown,  and  Carnea 
maxima,  a  reflexed  variety  like  Christine. 


The  Chiswick  conference.— This  and  other 
recent  conferences  have  aroused  interest  amongst 
the  fruit-growing  public,  although  most  of  the  real 
growers  for  market  held  aloof  from  the  discussions. 
This  is  a  great  pity,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  for 
if  these  men  could  be  induced  to  come  forward  and 
give  their  practical  opinions  upon  questions  of  such 
national  importance  different  results  might  be  ar- 
rived at,  and  help  to  remove  some  of  the  fallacies  of 
the  papers  read  by  nurserymen  and  gentlemen's 
gardeners.  These  conferences,  with  the  excellent 
knowledge  to  be  gained  thereby,  have  apparently 
been  patronised  only  by  those  interested  in  the  sale 
of  fruit  trees,  or  those  interested  in  the  production 
of  first-class  or  show  examples  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
and  consequently  failed  to  reach  ordinary  farmers 
and  the  most  interested  of  all,  the  consumine  public. 
Of  course,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  this  difficulty; 
moreover,  I  myself  am  sceptical  that  any  useful 
knowledge  on  fruit  growing  will  ever  be  acceptable 
to  the  old  school  of  Corn-growing  farmers.  Such 
men,  I  regret  to  say,  have  but  little  capital,  and, 
worse  still,  they  will  not  be  taught,  even  with  the 
trees  placed  in  their  hands,  their  rule  being  to 
stuff  the  trees  into  small  holes  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  Some  of  the  papers  read,  also  "  W.  C." 
(p.  127),  make  a  charge  against  landowners,  for 
whom  I  plead.  I  am  not  a  landowner,  but  I  know 
some  large  owners,  whose  sincerity  I  cannot  doubt, 
who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  give  agree- 
ments and  security  to  eligible  tenants  who  choose 
to  embark  in  fruit  growing  to  any  extent,  if  such 
tenants  with  the  necessary  capital  can  be  found.  I 
am  unaware  of  any  direct  evidence  of  any  grower, 
having  permission  to  plant  and  who  secured  his 
right  by  agreement  for  proper  compensation,  losing 
his  tenancy  or  of  being  refused  his  desire  to  plant. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  there  are  very  many 
landlords  only  too  anxious  to  grant  easy  terms.  An 
isolated  rase  or  two  to  the  contrary  has  been  given. 


but  in  the  absence  of  details  prove  little  beyond  the 
suicidal  policy  pursued.  Of  course  it  is  easy  for 
an  unscrupulous  tenant  to  plant  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different trees,  and  finally,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
turn  round  and  ask  for  full  compensation,  as  he  be- 
comes aware  of  the  folly  of  his  indiscretion.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
more  representative,  that  is,  more  large  landowners, 
real  market  growers,  and  farmers,  Fellows,  although 
I  am  conscious  of  the  difficulty  to  secure  them  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs.— C.  W.  M. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK; 


Mildness  of  the  season. — A  small  bunch  of 
coloured  Primrose  flowers  comes  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
of  Tottenham.  Many  plants  are  blooming  out  of  their 
usual  season. 

Aster  Amellus. — This  has  beea  the  gem  of  our 
hardy  flower  border  for  some  time  past,  havine  with- 
stood the  frost  and  rough  weather  with  but  little  in- 
jury.— E.  B.  L. 

Violets  in  Wovember. — A  gathering  of  Violets 
comes  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Moursdon,  Lifton  Park  Gar- 
dens, L'fton,  Devousbire.  The  flowers  are  lar^e, 
double,  powerfully  fragrant,  and  show  that  the  plants 
have  been  well  cullivated.  Few  things  can  be  more 
acceptable  at  this  season  than  a  bunch  of  Violets. 

Citrus  trifoliata. — I  send  a  sample  of  this,  the 
harJy  deciduous  Orange,  which  has  borne  a  quantity  of 
fruithere  this  year.  "Tlie  flowers  are  rather  large  and 
fraprant,  but  as  an  edible  fruit  it  is  of  no  value.  If  it 
could  be  easily  propagated,  this  shrub  would  make  an 
excellent  fence  by  reason  of  its  formidable  spiups 
and  fiexuose  growth. — J.  M.,  Charmoufhy  Dorset. 

Cyclamen  africanum,  sometimes  known  ae  C. 
raacrophyllum,  and  a  native  of  Algiers,  does  not  seem 
to  be  worth  the  room  it  takes  up.  It  is  not  hardy  in 
the  open  air,  and  although  it  stands  well  in  a  cold 
frame  the  flowers  are  not  numerous,  aud  they  are  not 
much  different  from  those  of  the  well-known  C.  hede- 
rfefolium. — K. 

Cliristnias  Boses— If  the  weather  does  not  alter 
we  shall  have  very  few  Christmas  Roses  at  the  end  of 
December,  iu  the  south  of  England  at  least.  Just 
now  most  of  the  varieties  are  in  full  flower,  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  large,  and  unusually  clean  for  the  open. 
The  plants  sesm  to  have  retained  their  foliage  better 
than  usual,  which  helps  in  a  measure  to  protect  the 
flowers  from  wind,  &c. — K. 

White  Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodil  {Narcissus 
monophjllus). — 'The  first  flnwers  of  this  truly  charm- 
ing Narcissus  opened  the  other  day.  The  bulbs  are 
growing  in  pots  iu  a  cold  frame,  having  been  potted  up 
Eomewhat  earlier  than  is  usual  with  us.  This  is  a 
lovely  bulb  for  the  cool  greenhouse,  where  without  the 
aid  of  heat  it  remains  iu  bloom  for  a  considerable 
time. — K. 

riowers  at  Brighton.— A  friend  very  foud  of 
gardening  writes  to  me  as  follows  ;  "  The  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  in  full  flower  in  the  10,000  villa  gardens  cf 
this  enormous  town,  which  now  contains  150,000  in- 
habitants. The  chief  features,  however,  are  the 
Euonymus  and  the  Tamarisk,  which  flourish  every- 
where to  the  very  water's  edge."  How  interesting  it 
would  be  to  get  similar  broad  sketches  of  the  gardening 
iu  other  localities  in  as  few  words. — P.  W.  B. 

Narcissus  monophyllus  (Clusi).— Enclosed 
we  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  our  first  flower  of 
this  interesting  and  popular  race  cf  plants.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  Narcissi  are  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden.  This  is  the  first  season  we  have  tried  this 
plant  in  Southpoit,  and  we  are  highly  pleased  with 
the  result.  The  bulbs  from  which  the  flower  was 
gathered  were  potted  up  in  October  and  placed  in  a 
cold  greenhouse.  Water  was  withheld  up  to  the 
present,  except  on  one  occasion  when  the  foliage 
began  to  push  through  the  soil.  The  plant  is  said 
to  be  difficult  to  grow,  but  a  little  extra  care  and 
attention  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  seeing 
it  is  the  first  of  the  family  to  cheer  us  at  this  dull 
season  of  the  year.— W.  11.  Stansfield,  Soiiihjiort. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophfe  rhamnoides) 
makes  a  splendid  picture  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  A  large  mass  of  this  Willow-like  native  shrub 
fringes  the  pond  near  the  Palm  house,  the  twiggy 
stems  beirg  crowded  with  the  yellowish  brown 
berries,  that  by  reason  of  their  number  give  great 
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richness  of  colour.  Just  now,  when  every  deciduous 
tree  is  bare  of  leaves,  we  need  brilliant-berried 
shrubs  to  brighten  the  landscape,  and  the  Hippophse, 
though  seldom  grown  well,  is  one  of  the  best  of  all. 
It  is  found  in  Britain,  chiefly  near  the  sea  along  the 
east  coast,  but  it  also  inhabits  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  Central  and  Russian  Asia.  Spring  is 
the  flowering  season. 

Begonia  insignia  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  useful  of  this  large  genus  for  flowering  during 
the  winter  months.  It  belongs  to  the  evergreen 
shrubby  section,  grows  and  blooms  freely,  and  is 
very  useful  for  cutting  from.  This  Begonia  used  to 
be  largely  and  well  grown  by  Mr.  Barron  at  Chis- 
wick,  and  recently  when  at  Mr.  Balchin's  nursery  at 
Hassock's  Gate,  we  noted  an  exceptionally  fine  lot 
of  it. 

Crocus  iridiflorus. — This  is  well  named,  the 
flowers  being  very  marked,  and  readily  suggest 
those  of  the  Iris,  the  pnmila  section  more  espe 
cially.  Crociris  has  been  suggested  as  a  generic 
name  which  seems  very  suitable.  Its  usual  time  of 
flowering  is  September  and  October.  It  seems, 
however,  to  vary,  and  is  in  full  bloom  cow.  The 
flowers  are  medium-sized,  the  outer  segments  clear 
rich  purple,  twice  the  size  of  the  inner  ones,  which 
are  pale  lilac.     It  is  a  native  of  Transylvania. — K. 

Crocus  Isevigatus. — If  one  could  always  ensure 
open  weather  like  the  present,  there  would  be 
no  diflSculty  in  utilising  the  autumn  -  flowering 
Crocuses.  The  above  species  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  we  have  yet  seen,  the  flowers  large,  the 
segments  varying  from  white  to  lilac  (the  latter 
predominating),  the  outer  surface  of  the  outer  three 
being  coated  with  buff  and  variously  feathered,  or 
evenly  suffused  with  rich  purple.  Thetffect  of  a 
patch  of  the  above  in  a  sheltered  nook  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  A  native  of  the  Greek  mountains 
and  the  Ojclades,  and  usually  flowers  from  October 
until  Chrittmas. — K. 

Helleborus  purpurascens  is  just  beginning 
to  open  its  flowers.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  early  Lenten  Roses,  the  fine  globe- 
shaped,  deep  purple-bronze  flowers  devoid  of  leaves 
being  always  full  of  interest,  and  when  planted  in 
sheltered  positions  the  plants  rarely  sufEer,  even 
from  the  most  severe  frosts.  H.  intermedins  and 
others  of  this  set  are  usually  washy  as  the  blooms 
become  expanded,  and  are  not  so  serviceable  for 
decorations  as  H.  purpurascens.  The  deep  plum- 
coloured  forms  of  H.  colchicus  should  be  in  every 
collection.  They  are  amongst  the  latest,  and  are 
rarely  disturbed  by  frost.  With  H.  abchasious, 
however,  it  is  different,  and  rarely  a  season  passes 
in  which  one  gets  presentable  flowers. — K. 

Carnations  in  November.— During  October 
and  November  I  saw  Carnations  growing  in  the 
open  and  carrying  flowers  which  would  bear  ccm 
parison  with  the  best  blooms  in  July  and  August.  In 
some  varieties  the  late  flowering  tendency  is  more 
marked  than  in  others ;  with  one  to  such  an  extent 
that  nearly  every  layer  put  down  in  July  flowered 
in  the  autumn,  with  others  by  an  apparent  chance 
development  of  an  odd  flower-spike  upon  an  extra 
strong  layer.  The  development  has  been  gradual, 
the  expansion  of  the  buds  slow,  but  it  was  watched 
with  interest  as  the  precursor  of  something  new, 
and,  in  fpite  of  October  frosts  and  November  rains, 
the  buds  opened  into  blooms  of  faultless  symmetry, 
purity,  and  depth  of  colour. 

I  send  a  few  Carnations  cut  to-day  from  the 

open  ground.  There  are  hundreds  of  buds  like  those 
sent.  They  are  not  from  the  garden  under  my 
charge,  but  from  a  neighbouring  village.  They 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  vigorous  strains  of 
French  Carnations.  The  cuttings  were  inserted  in 
the  September  of  last  year  in  the  open  ground  like 
Gooseberries,  and  transplanted  to  their  present  posi- 
tion in  spring. — H.,  Sanihrich. 

November  colour  in  the  Oaks, — Even  now 
(Nov.  Kj)  many  of  the  large  Oak  woods  of  Sussex 
are  as  beautiful  in  their  varied  tints  of  amber  and 
gold  as  we  usually  see  in  the  early  autumn  and 
often  warm  dajs  of  October.  This  retention  of  the 
leaves  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  effect  of  the 


season  upon  vegetation,  and  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  last  year,  when  the  growth  having  been 
made  early  and  become  well  ripened,  the  leaves  fell 
at  the  usual  period.  This  year  the  first  growth  of 
the  Oaks  was  stripped  of  leaves  by  the  plague  of 
caterpillars.  After  the  plague  subsided  a  second 
growth,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  9  inches  in  length, 
was  made.  This  wood  was  quite  soft  when  early 
frosts  came  in  October,  and  the  leaves  were  perfectly 
green,  but  gradually  the  shoots  have  hardened,  the 
leaves  have  coloured,  but  they  refuse  to  drop,  and 
resist  the  force  of  strong  November  gales  which 
have  recently  been  sweeping  over  the  country. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber. — We  were  reminded 
of  the  beauty  of  this  fine  old  plant  by  seeing  (Nov. 
16)  in  a  Sussex  garden  a  specimen  in  full  flower 
rambling  over  a  Yew  hedge  ;  it  was  unharmed  by 
either  the  early  frosts  or  cold  winds.  The  free 
habit  of  growth,  combined  with  the  profusion  of 
fiowers,  which  are  also  unique  in  colour,  should 
render  this  plant  more  popular.  Occasionally  we 
see  a  plant  of  it  by  a  roadside  cottage,  wreathing  a 
bush  in  beauty  or  depending  from  the  walls  of  the 
house  in  graceful  sprays.  In  large  gardens  it  is 
rarely  seen,  yet  it  is  a  plant  that  gives  little  trouble 
and  when  in  bloom  is  most  effective. 

Primula  Auricula  in  full  flower.— It  seems 
rather  strange  at  this  time  of  year  to  see  Primula 
Auricula  in  full  flower,  but  such  it  is,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  spell  of  open  weather  we  have  had  of 
late.  Come  when  it  wUl,  it  is  amongst  the  most 
welcome  of  hardy  flowers,  by  reason  of  the  large 
open  rosettes  of  mealy  leaves  and  the  pretty  bunches 
of  deep  primrose-yellow  flowers.  I  like  the  typical 
or  wild  form  for  rockery  work  much  better  than 
the  alpine  Auriculas  of  gardens.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  lasting  longer,  and  always  gives  one  an 
impression  of  freshness  lacking  in  the  others.  P. 
Sibthorpi,  a  variety  of  vulgaris,  with  rosy  purple 
flowers,  is  also  in  bloom,  and  in  open,  exposed  places 
the  common  Primrose  is  in  full  beauty. — K. 

Flowers  from  Broxbourne. — A  fine  gather- 
ing of  hardy  flowers  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Broxbonrne,  reminds  us  of  the  mildness  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  usefulness  of  hardy  plants.  Messrs. 
Paul  write  that  Senecio  pulcher  is  still  throwing  up 
flower-spikes  which  will  continue  to  appear  until 
Chri6tmas  if  the  weather  remains  mild.  Geum 
miniatum  promises  to  bloom  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  individual  flowers  last  an  immense  time 
when  cut  and  placed  in  water.  Double  Primroses, 
Violets,  Crocus  Thomasi,  &c.,  are  ready  to  burst 
into  flower  as  it  it  were  spring.  There  were  bunches 
of  the  beautiful  white  Centaurea  montana  alba, 
Iberis  gibraltarica,  Doronicnm  plantagineum.  the 
blue  GromweU  (Lithospermum  prostratum),  Chry- 
santhemum maximum.  Cyclamen  grajoum,  &c.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  two  or  three  unexpected  sharp 
frosts  early  in  October,  we  should  have  had  a  gar- 
den full  of  flowers  in  November  this  year,  owing  to 
the  exceptional  mildness  of  the  season. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening,  No- 
vember 12,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler  in  the  chair.  Two  new 
members  were  elected.  The  committee  are  glad  to 
say  that  the  late  annual  dinner  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  and  resolved  that  the 
best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Laing  for  decorating  the  dining  hall 
with  beautiful  groups  of  plants ;  to  Messrs  Cannell, 
Lowe,  and  Chard,  for  cut  flowers;  to  Mr.  Thomson, 
of  Clovenfords,  and  other  friends,  for  fruit;  to  Miss 
Belval  and  friends  for  their  music  and  singing;  and 
the  press  for  their  valuable  help  in  giving  such  an 
excellent  report  of  the  proceedings.  The  rules  may 
be  had  for  six  stamps  on  application  to  W.  Collins, 
'.I,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
— We  learn  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
held  on  Thursday,  the  1.5th  inst.,  it  was  determined 
to  hold  the  fiftieth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  at  Simpson's,  Strand,  on  Wednesday, 
the  16th  of  January  next,  and  to  add  on  that  occa- 


sion fourteen  pensioners  to  the  list,  five  without 
election  under  Rule  No.  6,  and  nine  by  election 
among  the  subEcribers.  The  voting  papers  wUl  be 
issued  on  or  about  the  15th  of  December.  The 
ufeual  annual  friendly  dinner  of  the  members  will 
take  place  after  the  meeting,  and  the  very  Rev.  S. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester,  has  most  kindly 
consented  to  preside.  A  special  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  consider  the  best  manner  of 
celebrating  the  year  1889,  that  being  the  fiftieth  or 
jubilee  year  of  the  institution. 


Tomatoes  at  Chiswick.— Having  read  A.  D.  8 
remarks  on  these,  he  siigeested  that  the  plants  should  be 
shortened  back  for  feartheywould  not  finish  what  fruit  they 
had  on  them.  I  always  find  that  the  top  fruits  ripen  more 
quickly  than  the  bottom  bunches  ;  so  why  cut  oS  the  Jruit 
at  the  top?— J.  B.,  Btaiu.tcnt,  Jerse;/. 

Eucharis  bulbs  unhealthy.— I  send  you  a  bulb 
of  Eucharis.  I  fear  it  is  suffering  from  the  Euehans 
mite. — P.  ^     ,     .    ,    ,. 

***  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  Eucharis  bulb  you 
forwarded  is  certainly  attacked  by  the  Eucharis  mite 
(Rhizoglyphus  echinopus).  There  is  no  very  certain 
remedy.  Sbiike  out  the  bulbs  and  wash  them  as 
clean  as  possible;  then  soak  them  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
dissolved  in  a  pailful  of  water  and  repot  into  fresh  soil ; 
take  care  to  leave  none  of  the  old  soil  lying  about,  but 
burn  or  bury  it.  If  the  bulbs  cannot  be  repotte  d ,  stand 
the  pots  in  the  solution,  so  that  they  shall  get  thoroughly 
soaked,  or  stand  the  pots  in  saucers  and  water  them 
well  several  times.  These  methods  have  been  very 
successful  in  some  gardens. — G.  S.  S. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Laxton.— We  are  asked  to 
announce  the  death  of  Jane  Maria,  wife  of  Thomas 
Laxton,  which  occurred  at  Bedford  on  the  17th  mst., 
at  the  age  of  54. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"Bulletin of  MisceUaneous  Information."  No  23.  Roya 
Giirdens,  Kew. 

"  The  Secret  of  Success  in  the  Production  of  Fruit, 
Flowers,  and  Vegetables."  W.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green 
London. 

"Cultural  Directions  for  the  Rose."  Seventh  edition 
revised.    J.  Cranston,  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

"The  Invisible  Powers  of  Nature."  E.  M.  Caillaid.  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

"Twelve  White  Flowers."  By  Frances  Livings  and  A. 
Livings.     London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 


J.  i^. -Low's  "  Table  Decorations "  may  be  had  from  our 
office  for  6s.  3d.,  post  free. 

Names  of  plants.— il/cs.  La/mrd.—Y'  ur  Fern  is  not 
fertile  and  it  la  difficult  to  determine  ;  it  appears  to  be 
PlatUoma  Bcticaulis. ir.   K'.^l,  Selaginella  pubesc^ns; 

2  Pdlystichuin  proliferum  ;  3,  Pellffiaadiantoides ;  4,  Blecn- 

num,  probably  B.  campjlotis. 11'. .-I  £. -Such  scraps  are 

not  easily  determined.  1,  an  Equisetum  ;  3,  Doodia  media  ; 

4  Asplcnium  fojniculaceum  ;  5,   Gymnogramma  ochracea  ; 

li     jvdiantum    mundulum. F.     S.,    AiV/afe —Flowering 

plants  cannot  be  named  from  leaves  only,  and  aic  all  very 
smaU.    1,  Pteris  crispa;  4,  Selaginella  pubescens  ;  ".•  f  °'y- 

stichum  capense  ;  7,  Nephrolepis  pectinata. G.  B.  II-— 1. 

Acanipe  longifolia ;    2,   Ccelogyne  Massargeana;   3,  Bolbo- 

phyllum  cupieum;  4,  Matdevalliacivilis. H.  (i.  J.,  ShefhM. 

1,   a  form  of  C.  GaskelUana  ;  2,  Cypripedium  tousum  ;  3, 
Oncidium  varicosum,   good  v.aricty  ;  4,  Stanhopea  Wardi ; 

5  Trichosma  suavis. /Mdian.— Your  flowers  are  all  vane- 
ties  of  Indian  Crocus.    1,  Pleione  lagenaria  ;  2,  P.  humilis  ; 

3  P  precox. T.   a.—l,  Cypripedium  punctatum  viola- 

ccum  good  form ;  2,  C,  Stonei ;  3,  C.  Spicerianum,  with  a 

good  'deal  of  colour  in    the    dorsal  sepal. W.    Good.— 

All    foiins  of  Oncidium   crispum Fei;u/.—l,  Adi.antum 

trapezif.irme;  2,  A.  f ragrantissimum ;  3,  Onychiumaviratum  ; 
this  when  in  fruit  is  an  extremely  handsome  species  ;  4, 

Ehipidopteiis  peltata. Mn.  C.  W.—\,  Adiautum  \  ictoria- ; 

■'    A   chileuse;  3,  Antrophyumlanceolatmn;  4,  Trichomanes 
m-xi'difcium  :  5,  lavaUiapolyantha  ;  li,  Phlehodiumauieum  ; 

7  Calliptoris  malabailca. D.  Jl'.- A  tine  form  of  Cymbl- 

d'ium  Wustersi ;  2,  C.  giganteum  ;  3,  Lycaste  aromatica.-— - 
Vnsarea  -Cannot  n;ime  the  Chrysanthemum  from  such  a 

scrap. .1.  NLxo,i.—\,  variety  of  Lantana;  2  and  3,  please 

send  when  in  flower ;  4,  MagnoUa  grandiflora.     You  wiU 
find  information  on  tlie  Banana  in  The  Garden  for  Aug.  11, 

ls!,s    p     131. J.  I.  Z.— Polystlchum  proliferum. Dr. 

PaUr^on  -Poor  form  of  llUtonia  spectabiUs. C.  0.  MiU$. 

—Camellia  flowers, unfortunately,  quite  tmashed. Flomr 

in  siMlt  Mark  ioi.-Acampe  sp. T.    W.  i-'.-Chrysanthe- 

mum  not  recognised.— If'.  Jfe(.!0>i.-Send  better  specimen. 

si,„ii,i  —I,  next  week;  2,  llaxillaria  tenuifoha;  3,  Ma- 

ranta  zebrina;  4,  Fittonia  argyronevira ;  5,  F.  rubro-nervia ; 
0,  rriiiiula  obconica  ;  7,  Justicia  speciosa. 

Names   of  fruits.— IT.  i^.-l,  Doyennidu  Cornice:  2, 

Beurri  d'.Vnjou. Nnrarl:.—l.  Eoyal  Somerset;  2,  Duck  s- 

bill. J.    c.    TallaU-.—The  Apple  is  unknown  to  us. — - 

I' 4„j,,- -Tea.r    Bourre   d'Amanlis. A.   P.   nnmUy.—A, 

Marie  Louise;  b,  Marie  Louise;  3,  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme. 

jl,  ('.- Pears  ;  1,  Duchesse  d'Angoulemc  ;  3,  Forelle  ;  4, 

Bcurre  Eance  ;  2,  Apple,  Beauty  of  Kent. 
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WOODS   &    FORESTS. 

THE  HORSE  CHESTNUT. 

Thk  Horse  Chestnut  is  never  planted  as  a  timber 
tree  for  profit  in  this  country,  although  its 
timber  when  clean  grown  and  free  from  knots  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  can  be  turned 
to  good  account  when  of  a  fair  size.  Although 
the  Horse  Chestnut  does  not  rank  as  a  first- 
class  timber  tree  on  account  of  the  soft,  brittle 
texture  of  the  wood,  yet  its  claims  as  an  orna- 
mental subject  are  of  a  very  high  order.  When 
planted  as  a  standard  tree  in  a  large  park  or 
lawn  where  there  is  space  for  its  full  and  proper 
development,  and  where  it  can  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage, it  forms  when  in  full  flower  a  very 
attractive  and  beautiful  object.  From  its  large 
size  and  massive  contour  when  full  grown,  the 
Horse  Chestnut  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list 
among  deciduous  trees.  One  peculiarity  of  this 
tree  is  that  it  often  assumes  various  shapes 
and  forms  even  when  planted  on  suitable  soil 
and  under  favourable  conditions  as  regards 
site  and  exposure.  Of  course  this  can  be 
corrected  to  a  certain  extent  by  pruning  or 
cutting  back  strong,  unwieldy  side  branches  in 
order  to  form  a  compact  uniform  top,  but  as  it  is 
rather  impatient  of  pruning,  such  should  always 
be  done,  if  possible,  when  the  tree  is  young  and 
in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth.  Sometimes  we 
see  fine  specimen  trees  assume  the  shape  and 
outline  of  a  perfect  cone;  others  that  of  a  per- 
fect globe,  while  others,  again,  have  a  broad, 
extended  outline.  Although  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  fastidious  in  its  choice  of  soil,  yet,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  largest  and  finest  specimens  of 
the  tree  to  be  found  here  and  there  throughout 
the  country  are  upon  deep,  rich  loam  and  in 
open,  but  moderately  sheltered  situations. 
Although  it  likes  shelter,  many  of  the  largest 
and  finest  specimens  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  are  growing  at  a  high 
elevation.  At  Invercauld  House,  Braemai-, 
which_  is  mo  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
there  is  a  very  fine  specimen  upwards  of  100  feet 
high  and  containing  over  100  cubic  feet  of 
timber.  This  tree  produces  abundance  of 
flowers  every  season,  but  no  fruit,  caused  no 
doubt  by  the  influence  of  the  climate  at  such  an 
elevation.  At  Abergeldie  Castle,  Crathie,  at  an 
elevation  of_  about  900  feet,  there  is  a  fine 
thriving  conical-shaped  tree  growing  upon  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  castle.  But  the  largest 
round-headed,  spreading  specimen  of  this  tree 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  north  is  at  Skene 
House,  Skene,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife.  This  tree  is  58  feet  high,  with  a  stem  1.3 
,  feet  in  circumference  above  the  sweU  of  the 
roots.  The  diameter  of  its  spread  of  branches 
averages  from  70  feet  to  !)0  feet ;  twelve  large 
limbs  touch  the  ground  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  stem,  thus  forming  a  wide,  open 
space  around  the  trunk,  and  capable  of  afi^ordLng 
shade  and  shelter  to  a  large  number  of  people 
under  its  verdant  leafy  canopy.  The  site  of 
this  tree  is  about  350  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
the  soil  is  deep  loam  resting  upon  gravelly  clay. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  would  have  occupied  a 
larger  area  had  not  some  of  them  been  cut  back 
during  the  time  that  extensive  improvements 
were  being  carried  out  about  forty  years  ago. 

Although  the  wood  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  is 
of  a  soft  texture,  yet  it  produces  and  finishes  its 
annual  growth  of  young  wood  within  the  period 
of  one  month  in  early  summer,  by  which  means 
it  has  time  to  ripen  and  become  hard  and  firm 
before  winter  sets  in.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  is  beneficial  in  promoting  its  hardi- 
ness and  rendering  it  capable  of  withstanding 
the  rigour   of   the  climate   at  high   elevations. 


Under  favourable  conditions,  the  tree  generally 
produces  abundance  of  fertile  seed,  which  is 
contained  in  a  shell  and  is  ripe  in  autumn,  when 
it  then  falls  to  the  ground,  and  should  be  col- 
lected and  sown  at  once  on  weU-prepared  nur- 
sery ground  of  a  soft,  sandy  texture.  When 
the  nuts  are  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
seed-bed  they  should  be  pressed  down  to  fix 
them  on  the  spot,  and  covered  with  fine  pul- 
verised soil  to  the  depth  of  1  inch.  The 
seedlings  should  be  transplanted  from  the  seed- 
bed into  nursery  lines  when  they  begin  to  get 
crowded,  and  by  repeating  the  operation  several 
times  and  allowing  the  plants  plenty  of  space, 
fine  young  trees  will  be  produced  in  a  few  years' 
time.  In  propagating  this  tree,  it  is  importar  t 
to  select  the  largest  sized  nuts,  as  they  pr.duce 
by  far  the  strongest  and  finest  trees. 

The  red-flowered  Horse  Chestnut  {M.  H. 
rubicunda)  is  a  very  compact  ornamental  tree 
of  a  smaller  size  than  the  preceding,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  planting  about  suburban 
villas  and  other  places  where  the  grounds  are 
of  limited  extent.  It  blooms  very  freely,  and 
commences  to  produce  its  flowers  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  growth.  The  flowers  being  very 
showy,  and  retaining  their  brilliant  colour  and 
substance  for  a  considerable  time,  are  great 
points  in  its  favour.  There  are  likewise  several 
varieties  of  this  tribe  of  small  ornamental  trees 
which  belong  to  the  genus  Pavia,  all  of  which 
are  highly  attractive  when  in  flower,  and  very 
suitable  for  planting  as  single  specimens  on  a 
small  lawn  or  in  the  mixed  shrubbery.  As  the 
whole  tribe  thrive  best  in  deep,  rich,  loamy 
soil,  rather  of  a  damp  than  too  dry  a  character, 
the  planter  should  be  particular  in  having  it 
thoroughly  prepared  by  trenching  and  breaking 
up  the  subsoil,  and  in  cases  where  it  may  be 
desirable  to  plant  the  trees  in  poor  thin  soil 
a  quantity  of  soft  rich  earth  should  be  mixed 
with  the  staple  at  the  places  where  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted. 

The  nuts  of  the  common  Horse  Chestnut  are 
very  nutritious,  and  are  eaten  by  deer,  sheep, 
and  horses,  and  in  Ireland  they  are  sometimes 
used  to  whiten  linen  cloth,  as  also  to  form  a 
paste  for  glazing  calico  ;  while  the  bark  is  occa- 
sionally used  for  a  yellow  dye.  Although  the 
timber  is  of  a  soft  texture,  yet  it  is  used  for  a 
good  many  purposes  by  carpenters  and  others, 
and  I  have  sold  it  at  prices  varying  from  8s.  to 
10s.  per  ton,  while  choice  pieces  have  realised 
Is.  (id.  per  cubic  foot.  J.  B.  Webster. 


SHORT  NOTES.— WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


Some  of  the  finest  Scotch  Pines  in  the  Athole 
Woods  are  growing  upon  a  gravelly  soil,  which  afforded 
them  thorough  drainage,  and  at  the  age  of  \'^0  years 
they  were  seen  to  he  still  in  good  health,  with  clean 
bark,  and  covered  with  the  lizard-liie  scales  belonging 
to  the  indigenous  Scotch  Fir. 

Bark  of  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis)  is 
in  America  extensively  used  for  tanning  purposes.  Its 
market  price  is  about  1.5s.  per  ton,  as  against  from  £o 
to  £(!  for  Oak  bark.  The  area  of  country  producing 
this  bark  in  America  was  stated  to  be  over  10,000,000 
acres.  With  an  abundance  of  raw  bides  always  avail- 
able, this  industry  must  very  seriously  affect  the 
leather  trade  in  our  own  country. 

Alburnum  or  sap  wood  or  white  wood  are  the 
same  thing.  When  the  colour  varies  much  from  the 
heart  to  the  circumference,  and,  above  all,  when  it 
lightens  suddenly  or  tco  rapidly  towards  the  limit  of 
the  alburnum,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  tree  is 
affected  by  some  disease.  The  greatest  strength  is 
found  between  the  centre  of  the  tree  and  the  sap  wood, 
and  the  heaviest  wood  is  the  strongest. 

Pbofessok  BiiDD,  in  the  recently  published  report 
of  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  Bureau,  says  that  bis  ex- 
perience with  the  Honey,  Locust  for  fence  lumber 
dates  back  some  twenty-five  years.  Fence  raUs  of 
that  age  nailed  on  posts  have  outlasted  three  sets  of 


posts  and  two  sets  of  red  Oak  rails,  and  the  Locust 
rails  are  yet  mostly  good.  The  rails  were  split  and 
nailed  on  in  June  and  July.  Posts  made  from  Locust 
timber,  seasoned  one  summer  before  setting,  and 
mixed  with  white  Oak  posts  treated  in  the  same  way, 
lasted  equally  well. 

Habbits  v.  trees. — A  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of 
asafcetida  in  half  a  bucketful  of  liquid  clay  or  mnd, 
applied  vrith  a  brush  to  the  stem  and  branches  of 
young  trees,  will  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of 
hares  and  rabbits  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Two  or 
three  applications  during  the  winter  will  be  sufficient. 
— B.  S. 

The  Silver  Iiime  (Tilia  argentea)  is  a  very 
handsome  tree,  of  well-formed  and  majestic  habit, 
great  vigour  of  growth,  and  perfect  hardiness. 
Plants  of  it  grafted  on  the  common  Lime  have  the 
disadvantage  of  growing  thicker  than  the  stock, 
and  thus  produce  a  very  unsightly  swelling  or 
nodosity  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  graft.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  graft  it  in  any  other  way  except 
by  approach,  it  may  be  grafted  low  so  that  ulti- 
mately it  may  come  on  its  own  roots.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  multiplied  either  from 
seed  or  by  layering.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
pale  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  greyish  white 
underneath,  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  any  foliage 
of  a  dark  green  or  other  colour.  In  some  nurseries 
there  is  a  variety  which  has  leaves  variegated  with 
yellow;  this  has  not  yet  been  distributed  to  any 
great  extent.  If  the  variegation  proves  permanent, 
it  will  be  a  very  great  acquisition  as  a  subject  for 
isolating  on  lawns  or  for  planting  in  groups. — W.  M. 

Trees  suitable  for  chalk  soils.— Of  large 
deciduous  trees  I  would  especially  recommend  Acer 
platanoides  and  A.  colchicum  rubrum,  Populns 
monilifera,  P.  alba,  P.  canadensis,  the  common 
Lime,  the  Beech,  the  American  and  Huntingdon 
Elm.  These  nine  kinds  are  especially  useful  for 
extensive  plantings  upon  the  chalk,  but  others  of 
smaller  size,  such,  for  example,  as  the  several  kinds 
of  Alder,  the  Almond,  both  common  and  large- 
fmited,  may  be  used.  As  regards  the  Birch,  imperfect 
observation  might  lead  to  error ;  a  large  number  of 
the  trees  die  directly  they  are  planted,  and  the  soil 
might  be  thought  inimical  to  them,  but  this  is  not 
so ;  they  die  from  that  quality  which  is  inherent  in  so 
many  trees^ — impatience  of  transplantation.  When 
once  established,  they  grow  with  remarkable  vigour 
on  cbalk  soil.  The  double  Cherry,  Pjms  Aria,  P. 
Mains  floribnnda,  Mountain  Ash,  Cotoneaster  Si- 
monsi,  Oarrya  elliptica,  all  the  Sumachs,  and  the 
various  Thorns  grow  with  such  exceptional  strength 
that  they  evidently  revel  in  chalk  soil. — C.  G. 

Blasting  tree  roots. — I  have  blasted  roots  with 
dynamite,  and  found  it  fairly  successful  when  used 
in  the  best  way,  which,  I  think,  is  as  follows  :  Bore 
a  hole  vrith  a  large  auger,  say,  2  inches  or  lA  inches, 
into  as  nearly  as  possible  the  centre  of  the  wood  to 
be  split  up  (this  must  be  done  across  and  not  with 
the  grain,  otherwise  the  auger  will  not  bore  well), 
and  place  a  charge  at  the  end,  tamping  up  (not  too 
hard,  especially  near  the  charge)  with  clay  or  soft 
earth,  &c.,  and  firing  by  the  ordinary  copper  cap 
and  slow  fuze  used  in  quarries.  I  think  a  charge 
of  about  8  inches  or  10  inches  length  of  the  ordinary 
dynamite  cartridge,  as  thick  as  two  fingers,  would 
raise  a  very  large  stump,  and  the  cost  would  be 
small,  though  I  cannot  now  tell  the  exact  amount. 
The  great  point  seemed  to  be  to  trust  to  an  explo- 
sion only,  as,  after  one  cartridge  has  been  fired, 
there  is  often  little  wood  left  sufiBciently  solid  and 
unworked  for  another  to  take  good  effect  on.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  clear  away  the 
soil,' as  a  good  charge  fairly  low  would  lift  all  that, 
aa  well  as  splitting  the  wood. — H.  R.  G ,  in  Eteld. 


"  The  Garden  "  Konthly  Parts.— ra«  journal  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free.  Is.  M. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  BEonthly  Parts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
fonn  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  .■  post  free.  Id. 

"Hardy  Flo^^ers.'*— ffm'ji^  descriptions  of  upuards of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  loith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fourth  and  Pop  v  < 
Ediium,  Is. :  post  free,  \s.  Zd. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather;  but 

The  Art  itself  is  Natltre.  ' — Shakespeare. 


SMEARING  STEMS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
Gakdemers  from  a  very  remote  period  have 
applied  all  sorts  of  concoctiona  to  the  stems, 
branches,  and  buds  of  their  Vines  and  hardy 
fruit  trees,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
extra  strong  dressings  may  have  done  more 
harm  than  good,  there  exists  but  little  doubt 
that  insect  pests  could  not  have  been  kept  under 
without  them.  If  we  turn  to  any  horticultural 
journal  we  find  insecticides  of  every  kind  adver- 
tised at  prices,  as  compared  with  their  vaunted 
efficacy,  which  fill  us  with  surprise,  when  on 
looking  rotind  we  find  inventors  are  still  floiirish- 
ing  and  insects  are  as  lively  as  ever.  Better  so 
than  our  having  to  lament  the  annihilation  of 
insects  and  trees  into  the  bargain,  a  calamity 
by  no  means  likely  to  overtake  us  so  long  as 
gardeners  of  experience  with  their  usual  caution 
have  to  ply  them.  Painting  with  clay  to  which 
an  insecticide  has  been  added  is  as  old  as  the 
hills,  but  within  the  past  year  the  smearing 
fever  has  assumed  a  new  form — in  other  words, 
it  has  fallen  into  fresh  hands,  and,  judging  from 
several  communications  which  have  reached  me, 
I  am  very  much  afraid  serious  mischief  may  be 
the  outcome.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  gene- 
rally known  that  the  larvae  of  the  winter  moth 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  state  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  that  the  female,  which  is  almost  wing- 
less, creeps  up  the  stems  of  the  fruit  trees  and 
deposits  her  eggs,  to  be  incubated  by  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring,  when  the  devastation 
witnessed  this  year,  dependent  upon  certain 
conditions,  may  be  continued.  About  the  same 
time  a  preventive,  by  no  means  new,  in  the 
form  of  a  smear  of  cart-grease  and  Stockholm 
tar  in  equal  parts,  was  recommended  in  the 
horticultural  journals.  Being  novel,  the  editors 
of  nearly  all  the  country  papers,  especially  those 
who  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  own 
Apple  trees  leafless,  made  this  preventive  known 
to  their  readers.  Many  of  these  individuals 
at  war  with  the  winter  moth,  and  all  other 
moths'  for  that  matter,  commenced  smear- 
ing the  stems  of  their  trees,  young  and  old, 
regardless  of  consequences.  Others  consulted 
experienced  men  before  plying  the  brush.  An- 
other section  dressed  their  trees  first  and  applied 
for  advice  afterwards.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
gentleman  wrote  me  to  the  eff'ect  that  he  thought 
of  trying  Davidson's  Composition,  but  never 
having  used  it  I  could  only  say  proceed  with 
caution,  particularly  where  the  trees  are  young, 
the  stems  smooth  and  tender.  Down  to  this 
date  I  had  not  realised  the  full  meaning  of  the 
old  adage,  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing  ;  indeed,  until  last  week  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  mo.st  deadly  materials 
might  be  substituted  by  the  inexperienced.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  a  lady  who  has 
just  acquired  some  excellent  fruit-growing  land 
in  this  neighbourhood  drove  over  to  consult  me 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  adding  new  to  existing 
orchards.  Elated  with  the  smear,  she  stated  that 
her  man  had  given  the  stems  of  all  her  trees  a 
coat  of  gas  tar,  and  innocently  inquired  if  I 
thought  ihis  dressing  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
wingless  females  of  the  winter  moth.  Knowing 
something  of  the  elfeots  of  gas  tar,  I  said  I 
thought  it  would,  and  she  might  tbuik  herself 
fo.rtuuate  if  the  trees  themselves  survived  the 
dressing.     Truly  sorry  for  this  dJ3tre?6ed  but 


too  confiding  lady,  I  advised  her  to  lose  no  time 
in  having  all  the  young  trees  well  scoured  with 
grease  and  dry  loam,  but  knowing  how  injurious 
oils,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral,  are  to  the 
bark,  I  much  fear  that  many  of  them  are  perma- 
nently crippled.  I  could  give  other  instances, 
but  these  will  answer  my  purpose,  and  I  trust 
these  words  of  warning  will  become  disseminated 
in  time  to  prevent  others  from  falling  into  like 
mischief.  Although  I  have  never  used  smears 
in  orchards,  I  have  no  doubt  their  application 
may  prevent  these  moths  from  ascending  the 
trees,  and,  further,  that  the  very  rough  stems 
of  aged  trees  will  take  a  strong  dressmg  with 
impunity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  bound 
to  advise  caution,  as  it  is  better  to  endure  the 
shadow  than  to  destroy  the  substance.  Experi- 
ments, of  course,  may  be  tried,  but  why  plaster 
the  stems  when  the  application  of  a  ligature  of 
stout  brown  paper,  a  foot  in  width,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  smear  will  prevent  the  moths  from 
making  the  ascent,  and  at  the  same  time  shield 
young  stocks  from  injury  ?  W.  C. 


Flower  Garden. 

TREE  STUMPS  ON  THE  ROCKERY. 
The  folly  of  using  tree  stumps  in  rockeries  is 
apparent  in  many  of  the  best  English  gardens, 
and  especially  at  Kew,  where  on  one  side  of  the 
large  rockery  there  are  more  tree  stumps  than 
rocks  or  stones.  This  rockery  was  constructed 
about  the  year  1882,  and  is  now  filled  with  the 
rarest  alpine  flowers,  but  one  half  of  it  is  an 
eyesore.  The  tree  stumps  are  showing  unmis- 
tdkable  signs  of  decay,  and  stand  out  in  bald 
ugliness  in  winter  when  their  place  should  be 
occupied  with  Moss-covered  stones  or  pieces  of 
rock  coated  with  spreading  Rockfoils.  It  is 
evident  from  the  decayed  aspect  of  these  tree 
stumps  that  a  thorough  renovation  will  be 
essential,  and  then  we  strongly  advise  that 
material  suitable  for  a  well -constructed  rock 
garden  should  be  alone  used.  A  rockery  is  not 
a  mixture  of  tree  stumps  and  stones,  and  not 
only  are  tree  stumps  out  of  place,  but  they  en- 
gender decay  and  harbour  vermin.  In  the 
summer  their  shabbiness  is  partly  hidden  by 
hardy  perennials,  Cytisuses,  Foxgloves,  and 
many  other  flowers  dotted  amongst  them.  In 
some  garders  there  is  what  is  called  a  rootery, 
but  it  is  generally  a  poor  affair,  although  pro- 
viding excellent  accommodation  for  many  of 
the  smaller-leaved  Ivies  and  the  finer  Clematiees. 
There  is  a  rootery  at  the  end  ot  the  central 
walk  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  gar- 
dens at  Chiswick,  but  it  is  scarcely  beautiful, 
as  comparatively  few  things  do  well,  and  these 
of  the  more  rougher  type  of  beauty,  as  shown  by 
the  French  Willow  Herb ;  but  its  bareness  can 
be  in  some  measure  atoned  for  by  planting 
clumps  of  spring-flowering  bulbs,  as  Crocuses, 
Scillas,  Hyacinths,  itc.  The  rockery  at  the 
other  end  of  this  walk,  unlike  that  at  Kew, 
has  very  few  tree  stumps,  and  they  are  placed 
to  fill  up  an  odd  corner  where  little  but  Ferns, 
Ivies,  and  shade-loving  plants  will  grow.  Here 
the  stones  are  so  disposed  that  no  rough,  un- 
sightly edges  disturb  the  view,  but  are  toned 
down  by  the  growth  of  Mosses  upon  the  sur- 
face or  Stonecrops  are  allowed  to  ramble  over 
them.  To  construct  a  rockery  of  the  size  of  the 
one  at  Kew  solely  of  the  proper  material  is,  of 
course,  expensive,  and  we  are  led  to  think  the 
authorities  were  hampered  in  their  design  by 
insufficient  means.  After  six  years  of  wear  and 
tear  it  is  very  evident  tree  stumps  are  a  failure. 
In  the  course  of  time  we  shall  without  doubt 
have  one  side  of  the  rookery  as  beautiful  as  the 
other.     In    spring,   summer,    or    autumn    the 


rock  garden  is  the  most  delightful  spot  at 
Kew.  It  contains  most  of  the  rarest  alpines, 
and  the  beautiful  Rock  Pinks  hang  over  the 
ledges  of  the  stones  as  we  might  expect  to  see 
them  in  their  high  native  home.  Romove  the 
unsightly  fungus-breeding  tree  stumps,  and  we 
shall  have  a  garden  of  the  richest  beauty  and 
interest. 

Rose -edged  Picotee  Nellie.  —  I  am  glad 
"  J.  C.  C."  has  not  regretted  my  recommendation  to 
find  a  corner  for  Nellie.  Ttiis  variety  with  me, 
besides  being  a  prolific,  is  also  a  sound  grower,  so 
that  the  layers  after  being  taken  off  all  grow  steadily 
on  into  vigorous  plants.  I  have  mjself  rather  to 
counteract  a  tendency  to  rank  growth  and  probable 
loss  of  refinement  in  the  flower  by  keeping  Nellie  on 
very  plain  diet.  As  to  its  hardiness,  I  have  had  last 
year's  plants,  with  the  layers  left  attached,  remain- 
ing in  the  open  ground  during  the  whole  ot  last 
winter  without  the  slightest  protection,  and  with  no 
further  attention  afterwards  beyond  the  usual  stick- 
ing. The  growth  has  been  very  vigorous  and  the 
bloom  good.  In  my  case,  I  have  to  do  with  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  a  made  soil  ot  light  loam  restirg  on 
gravel.  In  a  wet  climate  and  cold,  heavy  soil  I 
should  not  expect  Nellie  to  do  so  well.  In  such  case 
I  should  try  to  rectify  these  evils  by  raising  the  bed 
a  little,  or  by  mixirg  with  the  soil  some  vegetable 
ash  or  lime  rubbish. — M  Rowan. 

Anemones. — The  fine  weather  lately  experienced 
has  brought  these  into  bloom,  bnt  I  find  that  young 
plants  are  much  more  precocious  than  those  that 
have  been  planted  a  couple  ot  years  or  more.  The 
best  early  bloom  is,  I  find,  furnished  by  plants  that 
are  about  eighteen  months  old.  The  seed  was  sown 
too  late  to  admit  of  the  plants  showing  more  than  a 
bloom  or  two  at  the  most,  and  in  such  a  case  they 
seem  to  more  quickly  feel  the  influence  of  autumn 
rains  and  produce  flowers  of  fine  quality.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  raise  young  plants  yearly,  both 
as  a  means  by  selection  from  the  finest  flowers  to 
improve  the  quality  and  to  advance  the  blnomirg 
season  as  much  as  possible.  Now,  when  the  out- 
door garden  is  very  bare  ot  bloom  and  so  many 
hardy  flowers  have  for  some  time  showed  traces 
ot  bad  weather,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
Anemones  with  their  richly  -  coloured  blooms 
standing  up  so  boldly  from  a  carpet  ot  foliage 
which  is  as  fresh  and  green  as  Pirnley  itself  It 
takes  a  lot  ot  bad  weather  to  irjure  the  foliage  of 
Anemones.  Although  the  blooming  seasrn  of 
Aoemones  is  a  long  one,  the  plants,  ot  conrse  ex- 
haust themselves  in  time,  and  young  specimens  in 
a  mild  winter  wUl  often  have  almost  tinished  bloom- 
irg  by  spring.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  keep  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  stock  to  come  in  later,  and  it  some 
are  taken  up  and  kept  dry  before  being  planted 
until  those  in  the  ground  begin  to  show  leaf,  the 
Anemone  season  will  be  considerably  prolonged. — 
J  C.  B. 

Reversion  to  typical  colours  from  white- 
flownred  varieties.— The  ccloured  engraving  in  last 
week's  Garden  reminds  me  to  inquire  where  does 
the  seed  of  these  fine  white  Foxgloves  come  trrm? 
The  market  must  be  supplied  from  some  quarters 
where  the  Foxglove  is  not  found  wild,  for  from 
many  packets  ot  seed  I  have  bought  and  raised  I 
have  never  had  one  come  untrue  to  the  description, 
though  if  I  save  seed  from  the  purest  white  flowers 
ot  Foxglove  in  my  garden  a  very  large  percentage 
ot  the  plants  revert  to  the  common  purple  ttpe, 
which  is  abundant  as  a  wild  plant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  find  that  most  white  varieties  of  wild 
flowers  continue  to  come  true  from  seed  it  they 
grow  in  a  place  which  is  out  ot  reach  of  pollen 
frrm  flowers  of  the  same  species  having  the  normal 
colour.  I  have  grown,  for  instance,  the  white 
variety  ot  the  Moth  Mullein  and  ot  the  Musk  Mallow 
from  seed  saved  in  my  garden  for  more  than  ten 
successive  years  without  any  variation  in  colour, 
neither  species  growing  wild  very  near  the  garden; 
but  having  at  last  introduced  into  the  garden  plants 
of  the  typical  colonr,  I  have  rever  since  that  time 
been  aHle  to  depend  upon  the  S"ed  ot  the  white 
flowers  coming  true.  In  some  spei  ies,  white- 
flowered  varieties,  however  vigorocs,  fail  to  prgdii^g 
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seed.  For  instance,  blue  Scilla  bifolia  as  well  as 
its  variety  S.  taurica  seeds  abundantly  and  the 
seeds  grow  readily,  bat  the  white  variety,  which  is 
quite  as  vigorous  in  its  growth  and  increases  fast  at 
the  root,  never  produces  any  seed  in  my  garden. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  white  varieties  of  Ajax 
Daffodil  as  well  as  the  white  Hoop  Petticoat  gene- 
rally produce  plenty  of  good  seed.— C.  Wollbt  Dod. 


POTTING  CARNATIONS. 
I  AGREE  with  "R.  D."  as  to  the  desirability  of 
potting  Carnations  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible.  I  do  not  think  the  middle  of  February 
any  too  soon,  for  the  Carnation  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  rooting  plants  we  have,  and 
requires  more  time  than  most  flowering  plants  of  a 
popular  character  to  fill  the  compost  with  fibres. 
It  is  far  better  to  put  the  layers  in  smaller  pots  for 
the  winter  and  shift  into  blooming  pots  a  month 
earlier.  List  year  my  layers  were  potted  up  in 
November,  which  is  late,  but  by  using  quite  small 
pots  and  a  rather  light  sandy  soil  they  were  fairly 
root-bound  by  the  middle  of  February,  at  which 
time  I  put  them  into  (i-inch  pots,  and  I  never  had 
them  do  so  well.  I  find  Carnations  are  fond  of 
a  layer  of  Moss  on  the  drainage.  On  turning  my 
plants  out  of  the  pots  I  found  the  Moss  full  of  very 
active  fibres,  and  I  shall  certainly  employ  this 
material  again.  Good  drainage  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  Carnation,  most  important.  Among  growers 
of  this  plant,  a  custom,  I  believe,  prevails  of  putting 
the  plants  into  large  pots,  so  as  to  allow  of  layer- 
ing in  them.  I  have  seen  plants  in  8-inch  pots 
that  could  no  more  than  have  filled  a  5-inch  pot 
with  roots  by  blooming  time.  Such  a  practice 
involves  the  exercise  of  much  care  and  skill  in 
watering,  and  a  Carnation  that  has  once  been  over- 
dosed with  water  assumes  a  poor,  crippled  condition 
from  which  it  never  recovers.  As  Carnations  are 
not  generally  layered  until  they  have  done  bloom- 
ing, I  see  no  advantage  in  this  method  of  cul- 
ture, but  rather  the  reverse,  as  if  the  plants  are 
tumei  out  of  the  pots  into  good  free  soil,  most  of 
the  labour  of  watering  is  done  away  with,  and  the 
layers  root  much  better,  owing  to  the  contact  of  the 
roots  of  the  plants  vrith  fresh  soil.  That,  at  least, 
is  my  experience.  I  should  never  again  keep 
plants  in  their  blooming  pots  when  layering  them. 

The  French  use  what  are  termed  goilcts  de  j>lomb 
for  layering  pot  Carnations.  These  are  made  of 
thin  lead  that  can  bs  turned  round  the  stems  in 
form  like  a  sugar  paper.  They  contain  enough 
soil  for  the  plants  to  root  into,  and  can  easily  be 
attached  to  any  portion  of  the  stems.  For  layer- 
ing taU  growing  kinds  these  are  convenient,  but 
such  kinds  when  turned  out  of  the  pots  can  be  in- 
clioed  at  an  angle  that  brings  the  shoots  near 
enough  to  the  soil  to  layer  them  with  facility. 
Take  the  old  Souvenir,  for  instance.  I  have  this 
year  layered  about  a  thousand  of  it  in  that 
way,  and  have  a  fine  lot  of  stuff  with  balls  of 
roots  large  enough  to  fill  2-inch  pots  at  once. 
"  R.  D."  says  that  Ul-inch  pots  are  generally  large 
enough.  Has  he  tried  what  can  be  done  in  6.inch 
pjts  ?  Many  of  my  Carnations  were  in  5  inch  pots, 
and  they  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them;  I 
nevirhad  finer  blooms.  Many  tell  me  that  they 
cannot  get  on  well  with  pot  Carnations,  and  to  all 
smh  I  say.  Do  net  go  beyond  «  inrh  pots  for  them. 
I  feel  convinced  that  this  size  is  large  enough  for 
all  but  the  very  strongpst  growing  kinds,  that  is,  if 
bat  one  plant  is  put  in  a  pot.  When  large  pots 
are  used  the  compost  is  apt  to  get  sour  before 
the  roots  fill  it.  In  is  always  easy  to  give  liquid 
manure  when  the  plants  begin  to  get  root-bound, 
and  watering  can  be  done  with  greater  freedom. 
J.  C  B. 

Nicotiana  Coloasea.— A  fine-foliaged  pUnt'. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Jtenie  Uorticile  the  above- 
named  pUnt  is  described  by  one  of  ihe  joint  editors 
of  the  period  iojl,  M.  E.  Andre,  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

Taig  remarkxbb  plmt  origlnat  d  -m  a  clianco  aeeJ- 
I'ng  among  Bime  SPeds  received  from  liraz'l.  and  is 
only  p'ovisionally  named,  as  it  his  not  yet  flowered, 
and  till  h  does  it  will  ba  impWiible  to  djtermiin  what 


it  really  is.  It  was  first  raised  from  seed  by  M. 
Maron,  and  a  plant  grown  in  the  park  of  St.  Gerraain- 
les-Corbeil  is  thus  described.  An  annual  out  of  doors, 
but  perennial  when  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  it  pro- 
duces a  single  stem  of  great  robustness,  attaining  in 
a  single_  seas  )n  a  height  of  from  6i  feet  to  9  feet.  Its 
foliage  is  of  great  size,  the  leaves  being  3  feet  3  inches 
in  length  and  almost  20  inches  broad.  They  are 
shaded  with  reddish  violet  in  their  young  state,  and 
develop  into  a  deep  shininggreen;  theirstems  are  very 
stout,  flattened  oat,  and  red  on  their  upper  surfaca. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  very  imposing  appearance,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  fine  Wigandias,  but  is  somewhat 
more  compact  in  habit.  This  is  the  second  year  this 
noble  plant  has  been  grown  in  the  open  air  in  France, 
and  seums  to  have  no  special  requirements  save  a 
highly  manured  soil  to  nourish  its  extremely  rapid 
growth  and  protection  from  high  winds.  Whatever 
its  name  turns  out  to  be,  it  should  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  for  sub-tropical  gardens. — W.  E.  G. 


TORTUOSE  WHITE  TRUMPET  DAFFODILS 
"  It  seems  to  me  about  time  that  that  little  matter 
of  "  G.  H.  E.'s  "  criticif  m  last  year  was  buried  and 
some  Daffodils  planted  on  its  grave."  Such  were 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Engleheart  to  me  last 
season  when  writing  for  some  white  moschatus ; 
meantime  giving  me  the  preference  of  his  confi- 
dence, with  this  addition  :  "  I  want  true  cultivated 
bulbs,  as  I  know  you  will  give  them,  but  if  I  write 

to he  will  say  they  are  cultivated,  when  I  know 

very  well  he  cannot  grow  them." 

I  did  not  dream  that  "G.  H.  E"  would  again 
enter  the  lists  as  a  champion  of  all  that  is  pure 
in  white-flowered  Daffodils.  If  I  did,  I  would  not 
certainly  have  troubled  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
or  occupied  your  valuable  space.  However,  as  he 
says,  "  the  subject  is  capable  of  further  exposition," 
with  which  I  thoroughly  agree,  provided  he  sticks 
to  the  white  Trumpet  section  and  its  Kew  trial. 
"  Without  the  aid  of  some  able  spiritualist,"  I  still 
hold  that  Sarnian  Belle,  Colleen  Bawn,  or  either  of 
two  other  twisted  forms,  all  planted  here  at  present, 
have  just  as  much  right  to  the  typical  standard  of 
the  old  masters  (Haworth  included)  as  Leda.  I  in 
person,  as  a  member  of  the  Daffodil  committee, 
took  the  same  Sarnian  Belle  to  London  in  April,  1887, 
in  order  to  have  it  named,  at  which  meeting  Mr. 
Engleheart  attended,  and  he  knows  perfectly  well 
howthe  "ineffectual, long-suffering,  poor  committee" 
refused  to  allow  me  to  open  my  box  of  blooms  be- 
yond the  registering  of  Little  Nell.  I  had  no 
remedy  left,  with  my  one  man,  one  vote,  against 
frightful  odds  and  its  one  man,  one  power,  so  I  im- 
mediately wrote  the  co-stockholders  of  Sarnian 
Belle  and  give  you  their  reply  :  "  Yours  of  April 
duly  to  hand,  and  we  note  your  remarks  re  our 
white  cernuus  Daffodil.  Do  you  really  believe  it 
sufficiently  distinct  to  be  worth  naming?  Many 
thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  and  gone  to 
in  sending  us  blooms  for  comparison."  Surely  this 
bit  of  private  action — and  I  wish  there  was  more  of 
it — on  the  part  of  an  isolated  member  of  the  "  in- 
effectual, long-sufferingcommittee "has  been  my  work, 
and  if  this  fortunate  three-starred  fair  one  has  got 
noticed,  she  certainly  must  give  an  Irishman  credit 
for  gallantry  and  redemption,  apart  altogether  from 
trials,  afflictions,  and  royal  burial-grounds  set  apart 
for  Irish  Daffodils  as  I  saw  them  interred  at  Kew. 

No  doubt  they  are  a  "bothersome  class  of  plants," 
and  I  believe  the  tame  ill-starred  Leda  has  caused 
much  turmoil ;  possibly,  but  for  her  evil  appearance 
a".  South  Kensington  in  1886,  we  should  never  have 
hid  Kewtrials;  neither  should  we  have  had  expedi- 
tions to  Spiin  and  Portugal,  seirching  out  the 
origin  of  species  (evil,  I  was  going  to  say),  as  it  is 
not  the  first  time  the  "white  swan"  caused  mis- 
chief with  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  and  evil,  if 
we  reai  up  ancient  history  and  Mr.  Eogleheart's 
dead  langaage.  To  return,  no  man  knows  better 
than  he  does  of  the  existence  in  qiantity  of  minia- 
ture f  jrms  of  yellow  Daffodils,  such  as  nanus,  mini- 
mas,  and  minor  ;  and  how  varied  they  are  in  a  wild 
state  bo'h  in  size  and  f  hipe.  Why  should  we  not 
have  this  variation  in  pigmies  as  in  giants?  I  saw 
some  at  South  Kensingtin  with  the  honorary 
secret iry.  the  seeing  of  whic'i,and  no  other,  ciusing 
me  to  curtail  the  list  of  this  section.     For  a  very 


different  reason  I  have  curtailed  the  list  of  double 
Daffodils,  simply  as  the  committee  take  no  interest 
in  them;  and  when  Mr.  Engleheart  tells  me  there  are 
no  distinctions  in  any  form  of  single  Trumpet  Daffodil 
when  it  produces  "  from  seed "  double  flowers, 
my  little  lot  of  distinct  doubles,  kept  now  for 
private  research,  shall  be  put  into  the  limbo  of 
waste  simultaneously  with  his  Andover  seedlings 
(double  forms),  which  he  brought  repeatedly  to 
South  Kensington  for  credentials,  when  most  of 
that  body  were  as  children  in  small  clothes  ;  until 
then,  I  shall  have  my  opinion  as  regards  double 
Daffodils. 

Spdrius  coeonatus.— How  could  I  tell  in  1884 
what  this  was,  no  more  than  the  entire  Daffodil 
committee ;  we  were  all  in  darkness  then. 

Irish  King.— My  first  intention  with  this  was  to 
call  it  Golden  Dragon,  until  some  imaginary  per- 
son adopted  Yellow  King.  This  flower  Is  now 
registered  Ard-Righ,  and  Mr.  Engleheart  will  have 
to  change  his  labels.  I  thought  we  settled  the 
history  of  the  Irish  King  two  jears  since. 

Bishop  Mann  and  Butterfly  are  distinct  out- 
side the  Daffodil  committee. 

Golden  Plover  and  Tanist.  —  In  order  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  I  do  not  want  to  increase 
names,  I  have  now  put  both  into  one  pigeon-hole. 

White  vaeiifobmis  and  tortuosus  minor 
I  shall  adopt  until  some  member  of  the  Daffodil 
committee,  or  some  more  enlightened  botanist  than 
its  collected  body,  convinces  me  through  the 
columns  of  The  Gakden  that  we  have  yet  found 
the  real  Musk-scented  Simon  Pure. 

BicoLOR  minor. — Mr.  CoUins's  original  name  fo 
Mr.  Maw's  nobilis.  I  go  for  the  same  issue  and  the 
combined  opinions  of  the  more  intelligent  outside 
the  "  ineffectual  body,"  and  I  shall  refuse  to  call  it 
Redonte's  plant.  For  a  season,  no  doubt,  we  all 
went  for  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  calling  this  beau- 
tiful child  of  the  mountains  noble!  but  are  now 
diverging,and  "  variiformis"  is  our  ultimatum.  What 
is  noble  of  Redoute  or  various  of  Parkinson  remains 
to  be  settled  by  a  future  generation  ;  this  one  will 
never  do  it  at  its  present  rate  of  progress. 

Pbinceps  is  just  as  varied  as  either  of  the  former, 
and  in  maximus  and  giant  proportions  there  are 
several  stocks,  and  selections  in  the  hands  of 
growers,  about  which  I  may  talk  another  time. 

White  minor. — It  would  be  really  wonderful 
if  Mr.  Engleheart  did  not  get  this  plant  (svh  rosa) 
after  the  searching  and  raking  poor  Ireland  got,  and 
the  attention  the  Irish  subjects  received  after  the 
memorable  sitting  and  appeal  to  the  countiy 
(Kew)  of  April,  188G.  I  do  not  speak  politically, 
lout  how  strange  !  All  went  plajing  April  fool  on 
Irish  soil  together.  Certainly  in  Irish  "whites  '  this 
treasure  should  be  "  missed"  at  Andover. 

Minnie  Warren. — If  taken  to  the  first  ccn- 
ference,  April,  1884,  as  a  "  white  nanus,"  found  in 
Ireland  and  in  quantity,  Mr.  NeUon's  "one  bulb" 
would  not  have  been  the  vara  avis  of  that  assembly. 
This  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Engleheart  is  positivtiy 
sour  Grapes.  "The  wise  as  they  grow  older  fre 
increasingly  aware  that  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  (and  certainly  iu  Ireland)  than  ire 
dreamt  of  in  their  philosophj."  This  is  perfectly 
true,  and  it  "needs  neither  stick.","  otonts,  nor  "alia 
spiritualist"  from  the  grave  to  prate  of  the  where- 
abouts of  Paul  Engleheart  Carnation,  and  how  it 
was  common  for  years  in  the  cottage  gardens  of 
the  county  of  Coik.  I  should  have  mentioned  iLis 
long  since  to  the  readers  of  'J he  Gakden,  but 
dreaded  a  muliiplicity  of  names  ard  cctfuticn, 
positively  injurious  to  trade,  and  the  plant  has  as 
good  a  claim  to  be  fcund  in  Irelana  as  B:6b(p 
Mann's  Doffodil  in  England. 

As  regards  "irritating  the  Ssxon  aid  lLeali(B," 
all  I  dread  in  this  respect,  after  Mr.  Ergiehean's 
mention  <  f  my  surname  fifteen  times  in  his  long 
crUique,  is  that  his  action  now  and  at  a  previous 
time  may  be  construed  into  a  fancied  co-partner- 
ship between  us  ;  justifiable  indeed,  as  there  was  a 
case  before  the  London  magistrates  not  long  since 
when  two  opponent  trafltrs  were  constantly  casti- 
gating each  other,  uLtil  at  last  opposing  factions 
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from  the  street  found  themselves  in  court,  but  to 
their  amazement  were  made  wiser,  as  the  seeming 
opponents  were  the  very  best  of  friends  and  actually 
co-partners.  I  do  not  aspire  to  either  the  friend- 
ship or  co-partnership  business  mentioned,  but  as  a 
sincere  lover  of  flowers  and  hardy  plants  apart  al- 
together from  trade,  I  hope  I  shall  always  please 
myself  as  to  what  is  truthful  and  right  judgment 
among  them,  and  when  in  error  confess  it.  Yet  as 
a  member  of  the  Daffodil  committee,  I  know  I  shall 
always  be  "one  man,  one  vote"  outside  the  in- 
fluence of  individual  one  man,  one  power,  and 
plurality  of  votes  inside  "  this  ineffectual  and  long- 
suffering  body  " — a  body  whose  work  the  floral  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  could  pro- 
bably better  perform.  W.  B.  H. 

Temple  Hill,  Cork. 

*,*  We  allow  Mr.  Hartland  to  say  in  his  own 
way  what  he  wishep,  and  hope  this  Narcissus  con- 
troversy will  cease  till  the  forms  in  dispute  are 
shown  in  flower.— Ed. 


Sternbergias. — My  experience  this  autumn  with 
these  plants  has  been  similar  to  that  recorded  by 
"  K."  (p.  -ISfJ).  S.  lutea  and  S.  angustifolia  have 
both  failed  to  flower.  The  bulbs  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly sound,  and  last  year  they  flowered  freely. 
Our  soil  is  a  heavy  loam,  but  well  drained,  and  I 
cin  only  attribute  the  non-flowering  to  the  same 
reasons  as  "  K." — excessive  rain  and  unripened 
bnlbs — for  evidently  the  size  of  the  bulbs  makes  no 
difference  to  the  flowering. — J.  W.  Odbll,  Pinner. 

I  see  by  a  note  in  The  Garden  (p.   406) 

that  these  bulbs  are  not  giving  satisfaction  in  Eng- 
land this  year.  My  garden  at  present  forcibly 
reminds  visitors  of  spring  when  they  see  all  the  beds 
clothed,  as  they  imagine,  with  yellow  Croons, 
beneath  which  are  Daffodils  for  a  spring  display. 
The  bnlbs  were  grown  on  a  south  border  last  sum- 
mer, and  a  light  put  over  two  large  beds  to  exclude 
rain.  I  did  the  same  with  Iris  stylosa.  I  fear  it 
will  be  a  bad  year  for  Christmas  Rose  blooms,  the 
summer  being  over- wet,  and  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Daffodils  will  act.  Ard-Eigh  is  1  inch  above  the 
soil  already.  Ltucojum  asstivum  I  am  sure  could 
be  got  to  flower  in  December  if  the  bnlbs  were 
grown  in  a  warm  climate.  It  is  18  inches  high 
here  at  present  and  the  flower-buds  appearing.  I 
will  life  the  clumps  and  report  result.  Another 
bulb  that  would  also  force  well  for  Christmas  bloom 
is  Narcissus  Trewianus  minor. — W.  B.  H,,  Cork. 

Lemoine's  hardy  hybrid  Gladioli  from 
seed. — I  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  C.  11.  Powell,  of 
Sonthborough,  Tunbridge  Wells  (to  whom  our  gar- 
dens are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  hardy  hybrid 
Crinum  which  bears  his  name),  of  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  precocious  blooming  of  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings of  these  Gladioli  in  his  garden,  which,  I  think, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  readers  of  The  Garden. 
It  also  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  these  beauti- 
ful and  most  easily  cultivated  plants,  which  should 
be  in  every  garden.  Mr.  Powell  saved  the  seed 
in  October,  18S7,  and  did  not  sow  it  till  the  end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May  of  the  current  year, 
when  it  was  placed  in  a  slight  hotbed  with  a  light 
over  it  till  the  first  leif  appeared.  Since  that  time 
the  seedlings  have  had  no  attention,  save  to  give  them 
water  regularly.  In  Septembersix  or  seven  of  these 
tiny  seedlings  showed  flower-  spikes,  though  they  can- 
not have  been  larger  than  a  small  Pea  in  tize,  being 
barely  four  months  old.  These  spikes  would  have 
opened  their  first  flowers  in  th^  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober, but  were  unfortunat.fly  caught  by  the  rather 
sharp  frosts  on  the  Ist  and  2od  of  that  month,  which 
greatly  retarded  their  expansion  and  almost  de- 
stroyed them,  but  having  been  protected  with  a 
sash,  they  have  recovered,  and  are  now  in  flower, 
each  ppike  beating  from  eight  to  ten  flowers  and 
bloomicg  within  six  months  of  being  sown. — W.  E. 

GUMBLJlTON. 

Saxifraga  ligulata  and  its  allies —It  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  these  attrac- 
tive plants  are  readily  forced.  There  are  nrany  va- 
rieties in  our  gardens  now,  and  when  well  managed 
with  a  view  to  keepirg  the  fcliage  fresh  and  intact, 
they  present  at  fljwering  time  a  charming  picture, 


and  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  ordinary  green- 
house flowers  in  general  use.  We  prefer  plants 
that  have  been  previously  in  pots,  as  the  roots  are 
confined  and  the  plants  themselves  more  compact. 
We  simply  plunge  the  pots  out  of  doors  during  late 
spring  and  summer,  and  lift  towards  the  end  of 
October  or  November  for  use  the  following  spring. 
In  the  absence  of  specially  prepared  plants,  how- 
ever, compact  clumps  may  be  lifted  from  the  ordi- 
nary borders,  now  being  the  best  time,  removing 
old  leaves,  &c.,  and  potting  them  in  good  rich 
compost.  They  may  be  allowed  to  stand  outdoors, 
and  taken  in  to  the  heated  pit  as  they  may  be 
wanted,  allowing  about  six  weeks  or  so  for  their 
full  development.  In  cases  where  the  previous 
year's  plants  are  being  used,  we  simply  make  up  for 
fresh  compost  in  liberal  waterings  of  liquid  manure 
as  soon  as  root  action  has  started,  and  this  we  find 
beneficial,  not  only  in  strengthening  the  leaves,  but 
in  bringing  out  the  colours  of  the  flowers.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand  the  plants  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  cool  house,  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
being  thereby  heightened.  The  same  plants  may 
be  used  for  years  without  potting,  and  will  give  an 
excellent  result  by  liberal  feeding.— K. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Dodecatheon  integrifolium. — I  do  not  know 
why  this  kind  should  lose  its  stronger  roots  at  their 
junction  with  the  thick  part  of  the  crown,  but 
i  have  noticed  the  fact  for  years,  and  without  ask- 
ing others  to  accept  my  views,  I  may  express  them 
and  ask  those  interested  to  watch.  All  the  Dode- 
catheons  are  very  fond  of  moisture,  and  in  dry, 
light  soils  the  plants  have  the  habit  of  drawing 
themselves  deeper  into  the  soil  in  search  of  it.  D. 
integrifolium  has  shorter,  but  more  fibrous  roots 
than  either  the  Meadia  sorts  or  the  stronger  species, 
and  they  run  immediately  under  the  surface,  not 
going  straight  down  like  those  of  the  others.  I 
fancy  that  it  is  caused  by  the  pulling  of  one  set  of 
roots  against  the  opposite  set  in  dryish  soils  that  the 
brittle  and  thin-necked  roots  are  severed  at  their 
junction  with  the  crown.  Then  the  frost  will  surely 
strain  a  plant  mechanically  whose  roots  are  so  near 
the  surface,  otherwise  this  species  is  a  good  grower, 
yet  we  know  that  it  is  the  scarcest  of  the  cultivated 
kinds,  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  genus  we  should  endeavour  to 
master  its  cultivation.  I  believe  the  remedy  is  to 
plant  in  soil  of  a  holding  nature  and  to  mulch  with 
Cocoa-nut  fibre.  I  think  so,  because  one  clump  I 
grow  with  Cypripedium  spectabile,  where  it  enjoys 
these  conditions,  never  suffers  like  plants  0!her- 
wise  treated. 

Polygonum  sphserostachyum — This  dwarf 
and  brilliant-flowered  Dock  is  fast  coming  to  the 
front.  For  two  years  I  have  grown  it  in  pots,  and 
longer  in  the  open.  All  have  flowered  well,  but  I 
was  puzzled  not  to  find  the  corresponding  quantity 
of  roots  in  the  pots  that  one  might  reasonably  have 
expected  to  see  belonging  to  a  healthy  plant.  I 
have  just  lifted  a  plant  four  years  old  from  the 
spot  where  it  had  stood  three  years  and  flourished 
all  the  time  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  parent  plant  by  seed 
of  nearly  all  my  stock.  Two  curious  features  were 
noted  :  the  very  small  amount  of  black  and  nearly 
Erica-like  root  fibre  and  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
rcot-stock,  rhizome,  or  tuber.  The  age  was  exactly 
represented  by  joints  and  swellings,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  German  Iris.  The  root,  however,  grows  in 
the  perpendicular  position,  the  bottom  being  the 
leading  or  growing  end,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Trilliums  and  some  of  the  strong  Ferns,  such  as 
Osmunda  regalis,  only  with  this  plant  the  habit  is 
more  distinctly  marked  in  degree.  The  plant  does 
best  in  a  moist  soil,  but  this  root  habit  shows  that 
it  gets  deeper  and  deeper  every  year,  and  it  may  be 
a  part  of  its  successful  treatment  to  lift  it  at  times 
and  bring  it  nearer  the  suiface.  Last  year  I  tried 
to  propagate  the  plant  by  breaking  the  roots  of 
two-Tear-old  plants  at  the  joints,  ard  both  back 
and  leading  tubers  have  grown.  It  is  important  to 
know  this,  I  think,  because  I  find  the  spikes 
of  rich  carmine  flowers  only  jield  seeds  when 
the  summer  is  very  warm.     Though   I   have  had 


flowers  from  May  to  October,  there  is  not  a  single 
seed  this  year.  It  is  hard  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
unusual  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  densely 
and  symmetrically  arranged  in  spikes  3  inches  or 
4  inches  long  on  stalks  a  foot  high,  but  those  who 
know  the  rich  carmine  hue  of  the  finer  form  of 
Primula  rosea  may  realise  it  from  the  close  likeness. 
The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
mass  of  it  in  a  boggy  dip  of  rockwork. 

Biota  corymbosa  and  Aster  corymbosa, 
with  two  others,  I  believe,  are  all  names  that  apply 
to  the  same  plant  or  species.  It  was  under  the  first 
name  that  the  plant  was  sent  me  some  years  ago 
by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe.  There  are 
three  other  facts,  however,  of  more  importance 
anent  this  composite  than  its  redundancy  of  nomen- 
clature. First,  as  an  Aster,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  white,  and  it  is  one  of  the  showiest  summer 
border  subjects  that  could  be  named.  There  are 
two  distinct  forms  of  it— one  3  feet  to  4  feet  high, 
with  a  more  erect  habit,  bigger  foliage,  and  yel- 
lowish green  stems ;  the  other,  and  infinitely  supe- 
rior kind,  is  only  about  half  the  above  stature,  habit 
bush-like  and  divaricate,  and,  best  feature  of  all,  it 
has  glossy  blackish  purple  stems.  The  third  fact 
worth  note  is  that  from  its  rarity— in  these  parts 
anyhow— it  is  practically  a  new  thing,  though  really 
a  very  old  one  indeed.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is 
now  being  brought  into  notice. 

Alpine  Pinks.— At  this  season  these  are  more 
especially  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by  slugs, 
which  seem  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  under 
the  thick  tufts  of  foliage  for  the  double  purpose  of 
convenient  grazing  and  shelter.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  owing  to  the  reduced  attrac- 
tions of  the  garden  and  approach  of  inclement 
weather,  we  relax  our  efforts  in  keeping  down  our 
garden  enemies.  A  little  trouble,  timely  taken, 
might  save  many  a  valuable  alpine  plant,  and  no 
better  time  than  the  present  could  be  named.  On 
a  still  day  scatter  about  and  over  the  plants  wood- 
ashes  in  a  white  and  dry  state,  and  repeat  twice 
before  Christmas.  This  simple  dressing  will  prove 
advantageous,  and  certainly  the  slugs  will  either  die 
or  shift  their  quarters.  I  make  the  ash  from  green 
wood  and  use  it  when  cold.  J.  Wood. 

Wooilrille,  Kirlistall. 


Old-fashioned  Tulips. — I  was  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Douglas  writing  approvingly  of  these,  as  I 
think  they  are  well  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in 
the  flower  garden,  as  in  days  gone  by.  In  gardens 
of  the  old  style  that  were  remodelled  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  tender  bedding  plants,  these  Tulips 
were  generally  to  be  found  in  great  plenty.  I  re- 
member one  in  particular,  where  great  masses  of 
them  made  a  fine  show.  I  should  say  that  the 
original  bulbs  had  been  planted  twenty  years  or 
more  previously,  and  had  that  garden  never  been 
altered,  they  would  in  all  probability  be  in  good 
bloom  and  condition  at  the  present  time.  We  can- 
not afford  to  lose  sight  of  a  bulbous  plant  that 
will  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  number  of  years, 
needing  nothing  in  the  way  of  culture  worth  men- 
tioning.  One  great  merit  of  these  Tulips  is  their 
indifference  as  to  soil.  I  have  seen  them  doing  well 
both  in  the  heaviest  loams  and  in  almost  pure  sand. 
What  I  have  so  much  admired  in  them  is  the  great 
strength  of  the  long  elastic  flower-stems,  that  bear 
the  showy  blooms  so  boldly,  and  yet,  whilst  bending 
to  the  storm,  never  seem  to  succumb  to  its  influence. 
These  old  Tulips  are  truly  weather-proof.—J.  C.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Tin:  French  Society  of  Acclimatation  recommends  tbe  cul- 
tivation of  Crocu"*  Haust-knechti,  a  Ferfinn  specif  s,  for  the 
production  of  saffron,  on  account  of  its  superiority  over  the 
common  C.  sativue  generally  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the 
Levant  for  tliis  purpose. 

Christmas  Kof  es  dylngr.— My  Christmas  Roses  grow- 
ing iu  liulit  sandy  soil  make  very  good  growth  in  the  spring, 
but  before  the  summer  is  over  Ijlack  spots  appear  on  the 
leaves  and  haf-stalks,  and  ihey  gradually  die  away.  The 
roots  go  black  and  die  in  the  same  war.  Can  tome  reader 
in  Thk  tiABPEN  suggest  a  remedy  ?—  G.  C. 

MM.  ViiMORiv-ANTRiEtTX  rfcei.tly  exhibited  before 
tbe  National  Hcrticultnral  Society  of  Fiance  the 
fourteen  varieties  cf   Gladiolus    ganclavensip,   which 
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long  experience  showg  to  be  tbe  latest  blooming  of  tbe 
innnmerable  varieties  grown  in  the  neighbourbood  of 
Paris.  They  are  named:  Abricoto,  Atlas,  Bealrix, 
Coquette,  Docteur  Fontan,  Gallia,  Medicis,  Etna,  Mi- 
mos,  Rossini,  E.  Souehet,  Eugeoe  Scribe,  Sceptre  de 
Flore,  and  Ambroise  A'erEcbaffelt. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Pear  Beurre  Superfin.— This,  from  a  gathering 
of  Pears  sent  by  A.  Barker,  and  consisting  of  Nouveau 
Po  teau,  f^onseiller  de  la  Cour,  and  Winter  Nelis,  is 
the  best,  being  juicy  and  of  a  rich  pleasant  flavour. 

Ins  Vartani. — Flowers  <  f  th's  come  from  Messrs. 
Bari-  and  Son,  of  Tooting,  who  write  that  it  is  planted 
outs'de  in  a  gritty  sand  and  loam,  and  simply  shel- 
tered by  hedges  from  strong  winds ;  beyond  this  it 
has  no  other  protection.  This  Iiis  would  do  well  on 
slightly  sheltered  rockeries. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— We  understand  that  a  legncy  of  £50  has  been 
bequeathed  to  this  institution  by  the  Ute  Mrs.  Sarah 
Cam  ron,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Georgr*  Cameron,  for 
juany  years  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at 
Goodwood  Park,  Sussex.  He  was  a  life  member  of 
the  instil ution,  and  died  in  1870. 

Marie  Louise  Violets.— I  enclose  a  few  flowers 
of  Marie  Louise  Violets  from  a  cold  frame,  in  which 
the  plants  have  been  for  about  three  weeks.  The 
blooms  were  gathered  from  one-year-old  plants  which 
had  been  gi-own  quite  in  the  open  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
—p.  T.  Fish. 

***  Splendid  blooms  of  this  sweetly,  but  strongly 
scented  Violet. — Ed. 

Asparagus  decumlrens  in  flower.  —  Mr. 
Greenwood  Pim,  Monkstown,  Dublin,  sends  flowering 
sprays  of  Asparagus  decumbens  with  the  following 
note  :  "  I  enclose  a  couple  of  fragments  of  Asparagus 
decumbens,  which  perhaps  you  may  think  worthy  of 
notice  in  '  Notes  of  the  Week '  on  account  of  its 
freedom  of  blooming.  My  plants  have  stems  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  all  are  as  thickly  covered,  with 
flowers  as  the  bits  sent." 

Doronieum    plantagineum     excelsum.  — 

Messrs.  Collins  and  Bros.,  Waterloo  Road,  have  for- 
warded flowers  of  this  fine  hardy  plant,  to  show  how 
nersirtently  it  blooms.  They  ivrite  that  through  the 
spring  and  summer  it  has  been  crowded  with  flowers, 
and  even  now  (November  20)  it  appears  anxious  to  ex- 
tend  its  flowering  for  some  time  to  come— that  is,  if 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  buds  ready  to 
expand. 

A  note  from  Kent.— White  and  yellow  Mar- 
guerites are  as  bright  as  ever,  and  there  are  still  plenty 
of  scarlet  Cactus  Dahlias.  Among  Roses,  Hybrid 
Perpetnals  are  giving  the  best  blooms,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mme.  Berard,  which  here  is  sometimes 
good  at  Christmas.  Tagetes  pnmila  is  a  maeg  of 
bloom,  and  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  were  never 
so  good.  The  Agapanthus  is  still  bright  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  Altogether  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary season.— H.,  Sandwich. 

Cotoneasters  upon  the  Grass.— These  pretty 
shrubs  are  most  welcome  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  their  crops  of  berries  enliven  the  outdoor 
earden.  We  have  seen  them  rambling  on  banks, 
tra'red  upon  low  walls,  and  in  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions. At  Danny  Paik  we  recently  noted  some  large 
masses  isolated  upon  the  tnrf  in  a  way  we  had  not 
see  1  them  used  before.  The  great  tufts,  studded  all 
over  with  glowing  fruit,  had  an  admirable  effect  in 
comparison  with  the  large  clumps  of  Pampas  Grafs 
which  grew  close  by.  The  example  is  one  worthy 
of  imitation. 

Ttcoma  capensis.- To  most  gardeners  this 
plait  is  known  as  a  greenhouse  scandent  shrub 
wh  ch  very  rarely  flowers,  and  even  at  its  best  is 
a  cimparativcly  poor  thing;  but  in  the  Enfield 
nu  S3iies  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  it  proves  it- 
83lf  a  really  first  rate  winter- flowering  plant.  A 
bitch  of  well-grown  little  specimens  in  4-inch  pots, 
exch  with  five  or  six  shocta  about  a  foot  long  and 
covered  with  healthy  pinnate  foliage,  each  shoot 
bearing  a  head  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  as  fine  as 
those  of  ^NchynanthuB  grandiflora,  shows  how  use- 
ful it  is.  Nothing  could  be  prettier  or  more  out  of 
tbe  common  than  the>e  plants,  and  at  this  time  of 
tie  year  tbey  have  ^  special  value.    The  treatmetl; 


which  has  resulted  in  these  pretty  little  specimens 
was  of  the  simplest,  viz.,  early  struck  cuttings, 
temperature,  position,  &c.,  such  as  suit  Bouvardias, 
a  good  ripening  by  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine  in 
autumn  and  restricted  root  space.  Thus  treated,  T. 
capensis  proves  a  delightful  little  pot  shrub. 

The  Tree  Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betaoea).^ — 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Tree  Tomato  is  fruit- 
ing freely  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  sending,  by  same  post,  a  few  fruits  for 
your  inspection.  They  were  grown  and  ripened  in 
an  intermediate  house.  When  in  flower  the  per- 
fume was  most  agreeable,  and  when  its  cultivation 
is  understood  it  will,  I  doubt  not,  become  popular. 
— R.  H.  Veetegans. 

Devonshire  cider  Apples.— The  awards  have 
just  been  made  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  now 
being  held  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  cider  and  perry.  The  first  prize  (diploma 
and  gold  medal)  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  of  tbe  Royal  Nurseries, 
Exeter,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  suitable  for 
making  cider.  These  Apples  were  collected  from 
cider  districts,  and  included  all  the  standard 
varieties,  as  well  as  some  new  sorts  raised  by  lead- 
ing cider  makers.  The  second  prize  for  cider  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Ham,  of  Exeter,  as 
also  another  prize  for  Apples  used  in  the  process  of 
manufacture. — J>cvon  and  E.retrr  (razelfe. 

Mildness  of  the  season. — Evidence  of  the 
unseasonable, but  pleasant  mildness  of  the  weather 
is  seen  in  the  following  list  of  flowers,  all  of  which 
are  in  blossom,  some  of  them  abundantly,  in  my 
garden,  this  25th  of  November:  Blue  Violets 
(several  sorts),  Pansies,  blue  Periwinkle  (the  small 
variety).  Chrysanthemums,  Primroses  (various 
colours,  including  the  common  yellow  and  one  or 
two  doubles).  Polyanthuses,  Primula  japonica. 
Daisies  (double  red).  Harebells  (Scotch),  Pot 
Marigold,  yellow  Jasmine,  a  Rose  or  two,  a  Crocus, 
and  a  few  sprays  of  Scabious  and  Pctentilla.  Foliage 
of  variegated  Nettles  and  Periwinkles,  Ferns, 
Thymes,  Rockfoils,  &c.,  abundant  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus  throwing  up  strongly  in 
awarm  corner. — Wm. Simmons, iJ.«f.r  Road,  Enliehl. 

In    addition   to   Chrysanthemums,  a  great 

many  other  things,  notably  the  Laurustinus  bushes 
and  hedges  that  I  have  never  seen  in  better  condi- 
tion, are  in  bloom.  The  blue  Veronicas  are  aglow 
with  bloom ;  while  Marigolds,  Marguerites,  and 
other  common  border  flowers  are  covered  with 
flowers.  Amongst  the  dwarf  subjects,  the  blue 
Violets,  Daisies,  and  Primroses  are  in  bloom — more 
like  April  than  November.  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
is  also  in  flower.  The  season  has  been  exceptionally 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  these  plants,  as 
they  have  not  suffered  from  drought  throughout 
the  entire  season;  consequently  the  foliage  is  ex- 
tremely luxuriant,  and  as  long  as  we  escape  wintry 
weather  there  will  be  plenty  of  bloom  out  of  doors. 
-J.  G.  H. 

Owing  to  the   mildness,  many  plants  are 

already  beginning  to  blossom.  Saxifraga  Burseriana 
var.  major  has  some  blossoms  fully  expanded  ;  they 
are  large  and  very  pure,  being  of  snowy  whiteness 
I  noticed  in  the  York  Nurseries  even  some  of  the 
Symphytumsin  full  beauty, including  S.caucasicum, 
S.  orientale,  and  S  tauricum.  These  Sjmphytums 
are  fine  plants  for  shady  positions,  growing  as  they 
do  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.— R  P. 

The  mildness  of  the  weather,  so  unusual  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  has  produced  quite  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  on  the  wild  Primrose  in  the  woods 
in  this  neighbourhood.  A  few  straggling  flowers 
are  often  seen  attlii  season  of  tbe  year,  but  at  the 
present  time  basketfuls  can  gathered  in  a  few 
minutes.  Auriculas  and  Primroses  in  the  garden 
are  also  full  of  bloom.  Tea  Roses  have  been  plen- 
tiful out  of  doors  up  to  the  present  time,  and  yester- 
day (Nov.  28)  I  gathered  seme  crimson  Hybrid  Per- 
petnals which  reminded  me  more  of  June  than 
November. — A.  Barker,  llindliji. 

Stephanotis  flowers  from  Peckenham.— 
I  send  you  a  small  box  of  Stephacoiis  flowers 
fathered  from  a  plant  tbjit  is  growing  in  a  sjaji- 


roofed  house  which  is  about  40  feet  in  length 
The  specimen  has  been  in  bloom  for  five  months, 
and  will  continue  for  another  month  in  beauty.  It 
is  pruned  every  January,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house  is  kept  at  from  40°  to  45'=  during  the  winter. 
On  January  27,  1884,  we  had  27°^of  frost  and  the 
thermometer  registered  37°  in  the  house,  but  no 
injury  resulted.  This  treatment  may  be  interesting. 
As  soon  as  growth  commences,  flowers  appear  at 
every  joint.- J. May,  lkil;1ifld  (lardens,  Beclienham. 
*,*  Beautiful  flowers  of  the  Stephanotis,  and 
showing  that  Mr.  J.  May's  treatment  is  correct. 
This  climber  is  frequently  grown  in  far  too  high  a 
temperature. — Ed. 

Lilium  neilgherrense. — We  have  had  all  three 
of  the  species  ot  Indian  Lilies  in  flower  this  ytar, 
viz ,  L.  nepalense,  which  created  a  little  sensation 
when  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  L. 
Wallichianum,  shown  about  the  fame  time  by 
Mr.  T.  Ware,  and  also  flowered  recently  at  Kew, 
where  L.  neilgherrense  is  now  flowering  in  the 
large  temperate  house,  a  group  of  plants  each  bear- 
ing a  large  flower  making  a  good  show.  The  stem 
is  18  inches  high,  clothed  with  scattered  leathery 
leaves ;  the  solitary  flower  is  horizontal,  the  tube 
being  narrow.  8  inches  long,  greenish  yellow ;  the 
limb  is  5  inches  across  and  composed  of  three  outer 
segments,  each  2  inches  wide,  and  three  iimer 
segments  2  inches  in  width,  the  apices  reflexcd  ; 
colour  creamy  white,  greenish  in  the  throat.  Tbe 
stigma  is  large  and  the  anthers  are  1  inch  long.  If 
the  bulbs  are  planted  in  a  5-inch  pot,  using  a  sandy 
soil,  and  then  placed  in  the  frame  during  summer, 
this  Lily  is  sure  to  flower  in  autumn.  It  lasts  a 
long  time  when  in  bloom. 

Fassiflora  princeps  (racemosa). — This  plan' 
is  flowering  yet,  notwiihstanding  its  having  com' 
menced  in  July.  It  is  the  best  of  the  scarlet' 
flowered  kinds,  P.  vitifolia  being  much  shyer, 
whilst  P.  kermesina  requires  warm  stove  treat- 
ment. The  same  temperature  and  position  as  snit 
Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  will  suit  P.  princeps.  The 
racemose  arrangement  of  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
is  exceptional  amongst  Passion  Flowers,  and  the 
individual  blooms  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of 
P.  ca^rulea,  but  are  salmon- scarlet  in  colour.  There 
is  a  good  hybrid  between  the  two  last  named,  and 
which  is  grown  at  Kew  as  P.  casruleo-racemoea.  It 
has  the  habit  and  inflorescence  of  the  latter  parent, 
is  a  very  profuse  flowerer  all  through  the  summer, 
and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  reddish  purple.  P. 
princeps  is  a  good  stove  climber,  but  it  grows  and 
flowers  perfectly  when  planted  out  in  a  sunny 
position  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis)  aulicum.— This 
is  an  old  garden  plant  of  the  best  kind,  but  it  is 
rarely  seen  now-a-days,  except  in  botanical  collec- 
tions. It  is  flowering  finely  now  in  one  of  the 
stoves  at  Kew,  and  is  therefore  deserving  of  atten- 
tion as  an  early  winter-blooming  species.  Tbe  leaves 
precede  the  flowers,  the  scape  is  2  feet  long,  atd 
bears  two  flowers,  each  of  which  is  about  6  inches 
long  and  4  inches  across  the  mouth,  deep  crimson 
with  a  greenish  star  at  the  base.  It  is  evident  from 
the  Kew  plants  that  there  are  several  varieties,  the 
best  being  robusta  or  fuperba.  This  is  grown 
well  by  Mr.  Moore  at  Glasnevin,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Bullen  at  Glasgow.  The  autumn-flowering  kinds, 
of  which  H.  reticulatum  is  the  type  and  principal 
parent,  would  gain  considerably  in  strength  and 
colour  as  well  as  in  leaf  characters  if  some  of  the 
blood  of  H  aulicum  was  infosed  into  them.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  in 
1810. 
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published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
journal  is  publish-:d  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suit  xble  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  o/  iht 
yearly  volumes.    Price  Sd.  ;  past  free,  Id. 

**  Hardy  Flowers." — Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  oi 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  tcith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <frc.  Fourth  and  loj  ular 
Edition,  U. :  post  free.  Is.  id. 
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SLINDON  HALL. 

Close  to  Slindon,  one  of  the  prettiest  villages 
in  Western  Sussex,  stands  Slindon  Hall,  a  large 
and  noble  old  house  that  has  stood  several 
centuries.  The  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
original  Slindon  Hall  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  arch- 
bishops in  the  thirteenth  century.  Stephen 
Langton,  the  celebrated  primate,  died  here  in 
1228.  The  old  mansion  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kempea,  by  one  of  whom  it 
was  rebuilt  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Additions  have  since  been  made,  and  as 
centuries  rolled  by  various  families  have  resided 
here,  till  coming  down  to  more  recent  years  the 
Countess  of  Newburgh  made  Slindon  her  home. 
At  her  death  Col.  Leslie  became  the  owner  of 
this,  one  of  the  oldest  Sussex  houses.  The 
house,  which  is  weU  shown  in  the  engraving,  is 


The  glory  of  Slindon,  however,  is  in  its 
Beeches,  which  are  renowned  throughout  the 
county,  and  we  might  say  England,  too,  for  cer- 
tainly such  a  wood  of  this  tree  as  that  at  Slindon 
does  not  exist  elsewhere.  It  is  a  feature  no 
words  can  ad€i'{uately  describe. 

The  Beech,  as  we  generally  see  it,  is  a  noble 
tree  with  a  short  stem,  supporting  a  ponderous 
head  with  enormous  spread  of  branches.  At 
Slindon,  Beeches  thrive  remarkably  well,  the 
soil  being  a  chalky  one,  but  in  this  wood  every 
tree  has  a  stem  clean,  straight,  and  tall,  the 
shortest  being  quite  40  feet  high,  and  some  of 
the  tallest  nearly  70  feet.  A  carriage  drive 
winds  through  this  wood.  A  tree  known 
by  the  name  of  the  King  of  the  Wood 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  worthily 
deserves  its  title.  The  ground  everywhere  is 
covered   with  the   leafy   accumulation  of  cen- 


ing  6  feet  to  8  feet  for  a  considerable  length. 
However,  conjectures  will  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose, but  the  Slindon  Beech  wood  remains 
unique,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  it  may  long 
stand  in  its  unrivalled  grandeur  and  glory. 
Everywhere,  Slindon  seems  to  be  a  place  fa- 
voured in  every  way  by  Nature.  The  landscape 
is  so  beautiful  as  to  demand  mention.  The 
downs  behind,  the  sea  in  front,  and  the  woods 
and  fields  on  either  side  combine  to  make  a 
wonderful  picture. 

Not  far  from  the  house,  at  the  top  of  a  hilly 
field,  is  a  flint  erection  called  Nore  Folly  ;  but 
even  if  the  buUding  on  Nore  Hill  was  a  "folly," 
the  Countess  of  Newburgh  who  erected  it  had 
an  object  in  view,  and  that  none  other  than  to 
enjoy  the  wonderful  landscape. 

The  land  scene,  magnificent  as  it  is  from  Nore 
Folly,  is  even  surpassed  by  the  extensive  sea 
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Slindon  Hall,  Sussex.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons,  Chichester. 


delightfully  situated,  and  commands  views  of 
land  and  sea  rarely  equalled.  Our  pioturo  shows 
the  front  of  the  building  with  a  broad  expanse 
of  lawn,  than  which  there  is  no  simpler  or  nicer 
foreground  to  a  house.  If  this  were  more  gene- 
rally regarded  we  should  see  less  of  the  con- 
fusing and  beauty-destroying  formalities  which 
modern  ideas  create.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house  to  that  shown  in  the  engraving  there 
is  a  similar  expanse  of  lawn,  while  upon  the 
outer  margins  stand  native  trees  in  groups  and 
groves,  cool  and  shady,  yet  not  too  dark  and 
dense  to  prevent  the  Grass  from  growing  beneath. 
About  thegrounds  are  many  old  trees  covered  with 
Ivy.  The  trees,  chiefly  Spruce  Fir,  upon  which 
the  Ivy  grows  have  long  since  been  strangled  to 
death  by  the  ttnacious  grasp  of  its  encircling 
folds.  Beyond  the  lawn  and  grounds  is  a  small, 
but  well-timbered  park. 


turies,  and  Nature,  true  to  her  purpose,  has 
adorned  the  spot,  for  the  curious  snuff-coloured 
Bird's-nest  Orchis  (Listera  Nidus-avis)  thrives, 
but  is  hardly  distinguishable  upon  its  dusky  bed 
of  leaves. 

Beneath  the  veil  of  leafage,  light,  even  on 
the  brightest  day,  U  subdued,  and  the  very 
gloominess  is  awe-insi^iring  ;  but  we  were  also 
fortunate  in  seeing  this  wood  as  the  sun 
was  Sitting.  The  charm  produced  as  its  ob- 
lique rays  shone  under  the  canopy  above 
cannot  be  described.  An  history  of  this  wood 
would  be  of  interest,  but  even  that  would 
not  explain  or  account  for  the  towering  habit 
of  every  tree.  The  stems  have  not  been 
branch -pruned,  and  thus  induced  to  grow 
straight  and  tall,  and  although  close  planting 
would  have  that  tendency,  these  trees  are  not 
so  close  but  that  many  have  made  stems  girth- 


view.  Here,  on  a  clear  day,  the  sea-coast  towns 
from  Brighton  to  Portsmouth  are  seen,  one  aftir 
another,  in  a  winding  and  often  broken,  but 
complete  view  ;  whilst  the  glistening  clifis  of 
the  lale  of  Wight  appear  to  be  rising  out  of 
the  sea. 

The  flint  arch  and  rustic  room  constituting 
the  building  above-named  were  often  visited  by 
the  Countess,  and  it  U  evident,  therefore,  that 
she  was  an  ardent  lover  of  Nature. 

Notes  upon  gardening  at  Slindon  sink  into 
insignificance  after  the  two  main  features  alrt  ady 
enumerated,  and  as  nothing  very  elaborate  U 
done  in  this  way,  no  mention  need  be  made 
except  of  the  good  kitchen  garden,  which  is 
extensive,  well  managed,  and  evidently  as  old 
as  the  place. 

In  Slindon  House  our  forefathers  handed 
down  an  erection  fit  to  stand  for  centuries  as  a 
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useful  as  well  as  monumental  example  of  skill, 
care,  and  forethought ;  but  we  fear  this  cannot 
be  said  of  many  of  the  domed,  pinnacled,  and 
over-decorated  examples  of  nineteenth  century 
architecture. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

GARDEN  WALKS. 
Kitchen    garden   walks  are   unavoidably  used 
during  all  sorts  of   weather,  and   I   hold  that 
utility  rather  than  appearance   should  be   the 
principal  consideration  when  they  are  first  con- 
structed.    It  must  be   conceded   that   a  well- 
formed  and  carefully  preserved  gravel  walk,  with 
perhaps  a  neat  Box  edging,  is  very  pleasing  to 
-the  eye  ;  but  in  how  many  instances  will  such 
walks  bear  the  strain  of  traffic  or  fail  to  rise  up 
after  frosts  or  rains  ?     Good  binding  gravel  is 
often  very  scarce,  and  those  walks  with  a  loose 
surfacing  of  either  pea  gravel,  ground  atone, 
granite,  or  sandy  material  are  much  more  suit- 
able   for    the     pleasure     grounds     than    they 
are  for  the  kitchen  garden.     In  very  many  in- 
stances the  latter  has  a  rather  sharp  slope  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  in  this  case  loose  walks, 
or  any  with  badly  binding  surface  material,  are 
liable  to  be  much  injured  by  heavy  rains,  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  being  washed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  choking  the  main  drains 
and  otherwise  doing  harm  to  the  surroundings. 
It  is  quite  disheartening  to  repair  such  walks 
only  to  fiod  the  next  downfall  of  rain  repeating 
the  old  mischief,  and  in  all  such  cases  something 
different  should  be  done  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil.     Much  may  be  done  with  the  aid  of  brick 
gutters  on  each  side  of  the  well-rounded  path, 
and   if   rounded   paths   are   objected   to,  those 
more  flatly  made  may  have  either  grips  or  raised 
obstructions  formed  across  them,  either  bricks 
on  edge  or  a  strip  of  good  Oak  being  suitable 
for  this.     If  thase  are  disposed  at  intervals  of 
about  00  feet  apart  they  materially  lessen  the 
rush    of    water    and    save    the    gravel.      The 
water,  thus  turned  out  of  its  course,  ought  to  be 
run   direct   into   drains  near  the   sides  of  the 


walks,  and  at  each  grip  or  obstruction  a  small 
grating- covered  brick  cesspool  should  be  formed. 
If  these  are  kept  properly  cleared  of  the  sedi- 
ment that  rapidly  accumulates  in  them,  the 
drains  will  not  get  choked  for  many  years.  In 
this  manner  a  walk  may  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  but  yet 
not  available  for  wheeling  over  or  much  traffic 
perhaps  at  a  tioae  when  most  needed,  nor  will 
any  such  measures  long  preserve  rather  steep 
walks  such  as  we  have  several  of.  After  re- 
peated experiments  with  the  best  materials  ob- 
tainable, short  of  cement,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  asphalts  walks  are  by  far 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  durable,  and 
in  addition  they  can  be  used  in  all  weathers. 
These  are  Eometimes  objeotei  to  on  account  of 
the  smell  that  emanates  from  them  in  hot 
weather,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  growing  near  to  them. 
There  may  be  some  reasons  for  these  assertions, 
but  all  other  objections  are  fanciful  and  not 
worth  noticing.  During  the  first  two  summers 
the  sunshine  docs  soften  these  asphalte  walks, 
and  the  smell  may  be  somewhat  objectionable, 
while  the  water  that  rues  off  newly-made  walks 
is  liable  to  be  impregnated  with  tar,  and  cer- 
tainly does  injure  Box  edging,  but  I  have  seen 
no  ill  effects  accrue  to  fruit  trees  that  may  be 
near  the  walks.  As  it  happens,  much  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  such  walks  are  formed. 
If  the  tar  is  not  well  boiled  at  the  outset  or 
prior  to  mixing  with  the  ashes,  or  if  too  much 
of  it  is  used  in  proportion  to  the  sifted  ashes,  it 


fails  to  set  properly  and  may  never  answer  well. 
An    asphalte   walk   if    formed    with    properly 
mixed  materials  applied  to  a  thickness   of  not 
less   than  2  inches,  and   duly  faced  over  with 
fine  spar  ground,  or  fine  gravel,  or  even  sand, 
will  set  firmly  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
It  will  beonly  slightly  aflected  by  hot  sunshine  in 
after  years,  remain  intact  for  a  long  time,  and 
never  present  an  unsightly  appearance.     Such 
walks  can  always  be  used,  and  heavy  wheeling 
will  not  wear  them  out  very  quickly.     They  are 
best  formed  in  the  summer,  or,  as  in  our  case, 
in  August  and  September.     The  ashes  from  the 
stoke-holes  ought  to  be  saved  especially  for  the 
purpose,  and   in  most  instances  suflicient  will 
be  collected  in   one  year  to  mix  with  gas-tar 
to  cover   one  long  walk  every  summer.     That 
was  the  plan  we  adopted  till  all  the  kitchen 
garden  walks,  as  well  as  those  among  the  houses 
and  pits  were  covered.     Asphalte  walks  are  also 
frequently  made  to  order  by  those  in  charge  of 
gas-works,  and  this  is  the  simplest,  if  not  the 
cheapest  way  out  of  the  difficulty.     Ordinary 
well-made  walks  are  most  suitable  for  covering 
with  asphalte,  these  usually  being  well  drained 
and   solid.     If  quite  new  walks  are   made  the 
bottoms  of  these  should  be  slightly  curved  or 
rounded  off  from  the  centre,  and  be  covered  with 
not  less   than  9  inches   of  rough  stones,  brick 
ends,   or  clinkers,  this   being  faced  over  with 
about  3  inches  of  common  gravel,  on  which  the 
asphalte  can  be  spread.     A  smooth  and  strong 
surface  cannot  be  formed  on  an  uneven  or  very 
stony  bed,  and  if  the  old  walks  are  lightly  broken 
un    prior    to    applying    the   tar  mixture,   the 
coarsest  of  the  stones  must  be  raked  off.     Once 
made,  these  walks  are  no  further  trouble — weeds, 
if  we  except  Dandelion,  which  I  have  seen  push 
through  a  comparatively  firm  surface,  not  making 
any  headway,  and  an  occasional   sweeping  up 
ensures  a  tidy  appearance  at  all  times. 

It  is  only  the  main  walks,  or  those  near  the 
walls  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
garden,  that  are  so  treated.  In  large  gardens 
smaller  intersecting  walks  are  also  necessary, 
and  these  may  be  kept  in  good  order  with  the 
aid  of  clinkers  and  ashes.  Such  walks,  well 
made,  are  frequently  more  durable,  or  at  any 
rate  more  fit  to  walk  on,  than  are  the  majority 
of  those  formed  of  gravel.  They  need  not  be 
more  than  30  inches  wide,  and  ought  to  be  laid 
up  rather  above  the  ordinary  garden  level.  A 
depth  of  not  less  than  9  inches  of  clinkers, 
roughly  broken,  should  first  be  formed,  on  this 
being  placed  a  thin  layer  of  finely-broken 
clinkers,  finishing  off'  with  2  inches  of  ashes. 
These  being  duly  levelled,  should  be  well  watered 
and  then  well  rolled.  Thus  treated  the  surface 
will  bind  surprisingly  well,  and  it  is  only  after 
severe  frosts  that  it  becomes  soft  and  liable  to 
Even  quite  broad  walks  made  of  clinkers 


and  materially  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  borders. 
There  are  only  few  such  to  bo  met  with,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  number  should  not 
be  largely  increased,  especially  seeing  how  nume- 
rous herbaceous  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden 
have  become.  W.  I. 


and  ashes  are  preferable  to  any  constructed  of 
stones  and  inferior  gravel,  and  are  not  nearly  so 
liable  to  be  overrun  by  weeds.  Capital  walks 
are  frequently  made  of  ground  lime  and  gravel 
in  mixture,  but  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
them.  They  answer  well  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
where  tried,  but  whether  they  would  be  so  ser- 
viceable as  asphalte  in  the  kitchen  garden 
remains  to  be  proved. 

Where  there  are  broad  borders  on  each  side 
of  a  central  kitchen  garden  walk  wholly  given 
up  to  flowers,  I  much  prefer  to  dispense  with 
any  hard  material,  believing  a  turf  walk  by  far 
the  most  appropriate  and  enjoyable.  Supposing 
the  site  is  well  drained  and  the  ground  made 
very  firm  and  level,  a  closely-mown  turf  can 
always  be  used  for  walking  over,  there  being  no 
more  damp  to  the  feet  than  gravel.  In  summer 
time   turf   walks  are   pleasant   to   walk   upon, 


POTATO  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 
A  DAILY  supply  of  young  Potatoes  is  looked  for  in 
most  gardening  establishments  from  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  is  quite  as  indispensable  in  the  dining- 
room  as  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  French  Beans; 
therefore,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  first 
batch  of  the  most  forward  tubers  of  the  good  old 
Ashleaf  Kidney  type  either  into  boxes  of  leaf-soil 
or  singly  in  3  inch  pots  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  to 
start  them  gently  into  growth,  or,  it  may  be,  to 
thicken  as  well  as  increase  the  growth  some  of  the 
early  lifted  tubers  may  have  already  made.    With 
this  object  in  view  the  boxes  or  pots  containing  the 
Potato  sets  should  be  put  into  an  early  vinery  or 
Peach  house  near  to  the  light  to  prevent  the  tubers 
making  a  weakly  growth.     Meanwhile,  if  there  is 
no  hot-water  pit  at  command  for  the  production 
of  young  Potatoes,  a  cold  pit  affording  depth  for  a 
thickness  of  3  feet  or  4  feet  of  new  leaves  and  soil, 
as  well  as  15  inches  head-room  for  the  plants  to 
complete  their  growth  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  glass,  should  be  got  ready  for  planting  the 
Potato  sets  in  when  they  have  made  about  2  inches 
of  growth.    The  leaves  should  be  trodden  firmly 
together,  making  allowance  for  the  same  settling 
down  a  few  inches  within  the  next  month  or  six 
weeks.     This  done,  put  a    sprinkling    of    rotten 
manure  over  the  leaves,  followmg  this  with  a  thick- 
ness of  6  inches  or  7  inches  of  light  garden  mould 
in  which  to  plant  the  Potatoes  in  rows  1  foot  apart 
and  9  inches  asnndtr  in  the  row.    Disturb  the  roots 
as  little  as  possible  in  the  process  of  transplanting, 
and  set  the  plants  the  same  depth  in  the  bed  of 
soil  as  they  were  in  the  boxes  or  pots.    We  prefer 
the  latter,  because  the  tubers  or  plants  grown  in 
them  experience  no  check  through  being  trans- 
planted.   When  the  hanlm  has  made  5  inches  or 
(i  inches  of  growth  put  3  inches  or  4  inches  thick 
of  soil  between  the  rows  and  plants.     Give  plenty 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  the  object  being 
to  induce  the  plants  to  make  a  sturdy  growth.   This 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  not  only  in  the  forcing 
of  vegetables,  but  also  in  that  of  every  other  subject. 
Potatoes  thus  grown  are  not  likely  to  require  much 
water  at  the  roots,  but  should  the  soil  get  dry,  which 
under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  likely  to  do  during 
the  winter  months,  sufficient  tepid  water  should  be 
given  to  moisten  the  soil.    A  sufficient  covering  of 
mats,  or  whatever  protecting  material  may  be  at 
hand,  should  be  put  on  at  night  to  exclude  frost.    I  n 
order  to  maintain  the  supply  of  young  Potatoes 
from  the  beginning  of  March  until  they  can  be  dug 
from  sunny  borders  out  of  doors,  towards  the  end  cf 
Jane  pits  should  be  planted  at  intervals  of  three 
^eeks— more  or  less  frequently   according  to  re- 
quirements.     It  is  true,  young  Potatoes  may  be 
placed  on  the  table  at  Christmas  by  ripening  cfi 
some  of  the  tubers  in  June  and  planting  them  in 
some  spare  pit  or  frame  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
August.    But  if  a  regular  supply  should,  as  is  g{  ne- 
rally  the  case,  be  expected  from  the  time  the  first 
dish  is  sent  to  table,  it  is  advisable  for  the  cultivator 
to  wait  until  he  is  able  to   continue  the  supply, 
whether  it  be  Potatoep,  Asparagus,  FrenohBeans, 
&3.    Potatoes  being  forced  in  hot-water  pits  will 
require  water  more  frequently  at  the  roots  than 
those  grown  under  the  conditions  indicated  above. 

The  supplies  obtiined  from  under  glass  should  be 
supplemented  early  in  ,Jane  with  produce  from 
plantings  made  early  in  February  in  improvised 
frames  placed  on  south  borders,  and  in  which  the 
haulm  can  be  protected  from  frost  with  old  sashes, 
shutters,  hurdles,  mats,  &o.  Those  who  do  not 
possess  the  accommodation  referred  to  above  may 
secure  supplies  of  young  Potatoes  three  weeks 
earlier  than  they  could  from  plantings  made  in  the 
open  by  forming  the  rubbish  heap,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  garden  refuse,  into  a  kind  of  hotbed, 
about  3  feet  deep  and  as  wide  and  long  as  circnm- 
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stances  permit.  Place  thereon  0  inches  or  7  inches 
thick  of  light  garden  mould,  and  then  plant  it 
with  any  good  early  variety  of  Potato,  in  rows  about 
15  Inches  apart  and  9  inches  in  the  row,  protecting 
the  haulms  from  frost  with  garden  netting,  doubled 
half-a-dozsn  times,  and  supported  by  short  forked 
sticks,  rick  cloths  or  any  other  material.  This  latter 
plantiog  should  not  take  place  before  the  middle  or 
end  of  February.  H.  W.  Ward. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN    NOTES, 

Cbleet. 
This  has  been  unusually  good  from  the  outset.  As 
a  rule,  the  white  varieties  do  not  equal  the  red  or 
pink-stalked  Celeries,  but  this  season  they  have 
been  solid,  crisp,  and  mildly  flavoured.  The  best 
in  this  respect  are  the  selections  from  the  Dwarf 
Incomparable,  while  the  larger  growing  Wright's 
Grove  White  has  also  done  well.  With  ordinarily 
good  cultivation  there  ought  to  be  few  failures,  but 
favourable  as  the  growing  season  has  been,  there  is 
already  abundance  of  Celery  that  will  be  long  past 
its  best  before  midwinter.  Both  white  and  red  va- 
rieties are,  in  several  instances  that  have  come 
under  my  notice,  fast  bolting  or  running  to  seed 
prematurely,  and  the  present  mild  weather  will,  in 
all  probability,  indues  much  more  to  start.  Raising 
the  plants  very  early  in  strong  heat,  these  neces- 
sarily being  weakened  at  the  outset  and  checked  in 
growth  later  on,  are  frequent  causes  of  boltirg,  and 
dryness  at  the  roots,  especially  when  they  are  well 
established  in  the  trenches,  will  have  the  same 
effect.  The  rainfall  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months  was  by  no  means  exceptionally 
heavy,  and  possibly  many  cultivators  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Celery  was  getting  a  sufficiency  of 
water,  when,  in  reality,  the  plants  badly  needed  a 
good  soaking.  If  in  a  dry  state  when  moulded  up, 
the  chances  are  that  the  roots  are  even  now  in  want 
of  water.  At  any  rate  only  the  very  heavy  rains 
that  recently  fell  in  most  parts  of  the  country  would 
have  penetrated  to  the  trenches,  or  when  it  was  too 
late  to  check  this  unfortunate  and  exceptionally  early 
bolting.  Frosts  may  check  this  running  out  of  the 
hearts  and  lifting  and  relaying  in  mould  would 
have  the  same  effect.  Oar  Celery  at  present  is  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state,  but  the  mild  weather  favours 
the  increase  or  ravages  of  slugs.  A  free  use  of  soot 
to  a  certain  extent  protects  the  Celery,  and  any 
well  surrounded  either  by  fine  ashes  or  burnt  clay 
is  not  much  interfered  with.  The  latest  planted  is 
still  growing  strongly,  and  final  moulding  up  will 
be  deferred  as  long  as  possible  or  until  severe  frost 
is  imminent.  Wnere  no  kind  cf  protection  is 
afforded  the  Celery  there  is  greater  need  for  very 
careful  and  complete  moulding  up  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  If  much  foliage  is  left  above  the 
soil  a  moderately  severe  frost  will  cripple  this  and 
decay  will  spread  downwards  only  too  quickly. 
Whereas  when  only  the  tips  of  the  leaves  are  left  un 
covered  the  decay  is  much  longer  in  reaching  the 
stalks,  and  the  foliage  will  if  uninjured  by  frosts  keep 
nearly  or  quite  as  long  in  a  semi-blanched  as  in  a 
green  state.  The  ridges  of  soil  formed  about  the 
rows  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  rather  sharp  point 
and  well  smoothed,  so  as  to  throw  off  as  much  rain 
and  snow-water  as  possible.  Stewed  Celery  forms 
a  good  variety  on  the  dining-table,  and  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  introduced  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Later  on  Seakale,  Asparagus,  and  other  forced  vege- 
tables may  be  available,  and  then  there  will  bs  less 
need  for  Celery.  Caleriao  or  Tarnip-rooted  Celery 
is  also  useful  just  now,  the  roots  if  well  cooked  be- 
ing good  as  a  vegetable  or  they  are  excellent  for 
flavouring  soups. 

RiDQiNG  Soil. 
The  practice  of  throwing  up  the  surface  soil  into 
ridges  is  largely  adopted  in  some  districts,  and 
there  are  some  who  are  firmly  convinced  it  has  a 
beneficial  effect.  As  far  as  the  strong  yellow  loams 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  some  parts  of  Sussex  are 
concerned,  however,  it  is  a  very  doubtful  proceed- 
ing, and  there  are  numerous  other  districts  in  which 
it  would  be  unwise  to  resort  to  ridging.  Where  the 
soil  is  naturally  of  a  heavy  or  retentive  character 
that  portion  forming  the  ridges  may  be  rendered 
more  fertile  and  finely  broken  down  by  the  action 


of  frosts  and  other  influences,  but  this  does  not 
compensate  for  the  cold  and  badly  saturated  state 
of  the  trenches  or  furrows  between  the  ridges.  It 
is  into  these  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  rains 
and  snow  water  finds  its  way,  rendering  the  soil  very 
unsuitable  for  the  somewhat  delicate  tap  roots  of 
root  crops  or  the  root  fibres  of  various  other 
vegetables.  Ridging  is  altogether  unnecessary  in 
the  case  cf  naturally  light  or  free-working  soils, 
many  of  which  had  far  better  remain  undug  till 
nearer  the  time  they  are  cropped.  Stiff  clayey 
soils,  whether  double  dug  or  only  stirred  one  spit 
deep,  ought  to  have  the  surface  laid  up  as  roughly 
as  possible,  and  after  this  has  become  well  pul- 
verised advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  dry  time  to 
dig  it  again,  thus  bringing  to  the  surface  many 
lumps  of  soil  that  will  also  become  thoroughly 
broken  up  in  a  few  weeks. 

Eaely  Tomatoes. 
Growers  for  market  strive  to  raise  plants  either 
in  the  autumn  or  as  early  in  January  as  possible  in 
order  to  have  an  early  start,  two  or  three  weeks' 
gain  making  a  material  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  crops,  and  compensating  for  any  extra  trouble 
taken.  Private  growers  also  do  well  to  produce 
crops  equally  as  early.  Many  raise  their  stock  of 
plants  from  cutting?,  these  being  already  well  esta- 
blished singly  in  3-inch  pots  and  kept  either  on 
shelves  in  slightly  heated  houses  or  in  heated 
pits,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  their  fruiting 
quarters  early  in  January.  If  clean,  healthy  cut- 
tings are  available,  it  is  yet  possible  to  strike  them, 
especially  if  they  have  been  well  exposed  to  the 
light,  soft  growth  being  the  most  liable  to  damp  off. 
They  may  be  about  5  inches  long  and  dibbled  either 
singly  in  the  centre  of  a  2f-inch  pot  or  thinly  round 
the  sides  of  a  5-inch  pot,  any  light,  loamy  soil  being 
suitable.  A  hand-light  or  propagating  frame  over 
a  gentle  and  rather  dry  bottom-heat  is  the  best 
position  for  the  cuttings.  They  ought  to  be  very 
carefully  watered,  and  sufficient  air  admitted  every 
morning  to  well  dry  both  the  foliage  of  the  cuttings 
and  the  glass,  as  neglect  of  this  detail  is  an 
almost  sure  precursor  of  damping  off.  After  the 
cuttings  are  struck,  those  in  small  pots  may  be 
given  a  shift  into  5-inch  pots,  and  those  in  larger 
sizes  be  potted  off  singly.  All  should  be  kept 
growing  steadily  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  gentle 
heat.  It  is  also  possible  to  raise  seedlings  now  and 
thereby  gain  a  fortnight  at  least  on  those  obtained 
by  sowing  seed  early  in  January.  New  seed  should 
be  sown  thinly  in  pots  or  pans  and  lightly  covered 
with  fine  soil.  Set  on  or  plunged  in  a  mild  hot-bed, 
the  seed  soon  germinates,  and  before  the  seedlings 
are  far  advanced  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  good 
light  position  or  near  the  glass  in  heat.  Where  they 
are  at  all  crowded,  thinning  out  should  be  resorted 
to,  and  no  attempt  to  pot  them  off  ought  to  be  made 
before  they  have  formed  two  or  three  pairs  of 
leaves.  Dwarf  Orangefield  and  Large  Red  are  the 
best  for  very  early  crops.  W.  I.  M. 


Clamping  Potatoes— In  "S.  D's"  timely 
article  (p.  463)  on  "Lifting  and  Storing  Roots,"  I 
think  he  scarcely  gives  clamps  or  pits  the  credit 
they  deserve  for  Potato  storage.  My  experience 
is  that  when  made  in  the  form  of  a  long,  narrow 
ridge,  in  a  good  position  and  well  covered,  a  clamp 
is  the  best  possible  place  for  Potatoes  in  winter.  I 
have  never  noticed  the  strong  earthy  taste  com- 
plained of,  nor  should  I  ever  fear  it  in  Potatoes 
taken  from  a  well-made  clamp.  I  also  find  that 
sprouting  does  not  take  place  so  early  in  our  pits  as 
it  does  in  a  Potato  house  which  is  entirely  in  the 
shade  and  soiled  overhead  to  a  good  depth ;  in  fact, 
the  house  is  an  artificial  cave  driven  into  a  high 
bank.  In  this  house  the  tubers  had  to  be  gone  over 
twice  during  the  season  before  planting  time  this 
year,  while  those  in  the  pits  remained  almost  dor- 
mant till  within  a  week  or  two  of  that  time,  and 
the  seed  tubers  were  sent  to  the  ground  without 
having  any  shoots  removed.  In  an  ordinary  spring 
they  would  doubtless  have  sprouted  earlier  and  re- 
quired some  attention,  but  the  prolonged  cold 
weather  we  had  this  year  retarded  them.  In  mak- 
ing the  clamps  we  take  advantage  of  a  border  slop- 


ing sharply  to  the  north,  and  so  secure  good  drain- 
age and  a  low  temperature.  The  pit  is  made  about 
4  feet  wide  and  10  inches  deep,  of  any  length,  and 
running  north  and  south.  The  tubers  are  stored  in 
ridge  form,  commencing  with  the  latest  kind,  if 
more  than  one  is  to  go  in  a  clamp.  A  good  thick- 
ness of  Bracken  or  straw  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  sort.  When  all  are  in  position  they  are  covered 
with  enough  Bracken  to  keep  them  from  greening 
and  allowed  to  remain  so  for  a  few  days  if  the 
weather  is  fine  and  till  all  danger  of  heating  is  over. 
There  is  little  fear  of  this  if  the  clamp  is  not  too  wide 
and  the  tubers  are  dry  ;  then  all  is  covered  with  the 
soil  that  was  thrown  out  in  forming  the  pit.  I  re- 
commend Bracken  for  covering  in  preference  to 
straw,  especially  if  it  has  been  stacked  for  two  or 
three  months,  as  it  can  then  be  cut  out  in  flakes 
that  will  resist  a  lot  of  wet,  and  will  not  soon  get 
mouldy.  Nearly  all  our  Potatoes  have  lately  been 
treated  as  described  above,  the  only  occupants  of 
the  house  being  those  for  present  use  and  a  few 
Dahlia  roots. — J.  C.  Tallack, 


POTATOES  AT  THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM. 
Rabely  indeed  have  finer  and  handsomer  samples 
of  Potatoes  been  exhibited  at  any  time  than  were 
the  leading  collections  at  the  recent  show  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium.  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Wiles,  both 
of  whom  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury, 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  very  best  Potato-grow- 
ing locality  in  the  world,  for  not  only  in  one  year, 
but  in  all  years  they  seem  alike  invincible.  It  is 
unfortunate  there  should  be  so  much  likeness 
between  the  sorts  shown  by  each,  and  it  would  add 
to  the  interest  seen  in  their  exhibits  if  in  the  class 
for  twelve  dishes,  for  instance,  the  twenty-four 
dishes  included  a  greater  number  of  sorts.  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  in  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  and  for 
six  dishes  stood  first  and  second,  seemed  to  have 
the  pick  of  the  samples,  his  tubers  showing  good 
size  with  wonderful  quality,  whilst  Mr.  Wiles  pre- 
ferred a  size  larger,  rather  big  in  fact,  but,  all  the 
same,  wonderful  samples.  Only  the  finest  soil, 
light,  sandy,  deep,  and  rich,  could  in  such  a  season 
as  the  past  produce  such  grand  tubers,  and  Ban- 
bury would  seem  to  be  quite  as  much  a  Potato  as  it 
certainly  is  an  Onion  paradise.  Mr.  Ellington,  who 
is  also  a  good  Potato  exhibitor,  but  from  a  different 
district,  had  beautiful  samples,  but,  compared  with 
Mr.  Wiles,  distinctly  small.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
his  collection  showed  the  next  highest  merit.  There 
were  plenty  of  good  samples  in  other  classes,  for 
the  competition  was  unusually  good,  but  none  that 
were  other  than  second-rate  as  compared  with  the 
winning  collections.  One  fact,  however,  was  very 
evident  in  connection  with  the  tubers :  we  saw 
very  few  of  the  medinmsized  sorts  and  of  the 
better  table  quality.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  big- 
tubered  season,  and  late  robust  kinds  predomi- 
nated generally.  It  is  therefore  not  a  matter 
for  surprise,  as  it  tallies  with  general  experi- 
ence. The  chief  misfortune  is  that  some  fine 
sorts,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  rele- 
gated to  obscurity,  were  brought  out  to  do  duty, 
but  in  the  matter  of  quality  they  are  this  season 
about  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  The  sorts  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Wiles  included  Abundance,  a 
a  very  fine,  Uattish  white  round  of  great  excellence; 
Satisfaction,  also  a  large,  flatfish  white  round  of 
handsome  form;  London  Hero,  white  round;  Pro- 
lific, Chancellor,  white  kidney;  Reading  Ruby, 
Adirondack.  Mr.  Bresee,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Read- 
ing Giant,  Ecigcote  Purple,  Purple  Perfection.  Read- 
ing Russet,  Snowdrop,  Best  of  All,  and  The  Colonel. 
Mr.  Ellington  had  eight  of  these  kinds  in  his 
twelve  dishes,  with  Favourite,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Market  Favourite,  and  White  Perfection.  Judgirg 
by  these  returns,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  season  baa 
favoured  a  very  limited  number  of  varieties  only, 
and  those  strong  growers.  That  such  should  have 
been  the  case  may  result  in  a  more  general  plantirg 
of  these  late  strong  growers  next  year,  and  although 
a  wise  precaution,  because  these  robust  growers  are 
always  less  diseased,  we  may  yet  have  a  favourable 
Potato  season  next  year,  and  if  so,  the  earli(r 
ripenere,  which  include  some  of  the  best  quality  in 
Potatoes,  might  turn  out  exceptionally  well.    The 
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absolute  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  our  seasons 
prevents  us  from  making  special  preparation  to 
meet  their  requirements  beforehand.  Still  it  may 
prove  a  safe  forecast  to  aver  that  we  shall  not  have 
an  exceptionally  cold,  wet  summer  next  year,  and 
if  the  temperature  and  rain  be  of  the  average,  no 
great  harm  may  come  to  the  Potato  crops.  So 
severe  were  the  effects  of  the  disease  in  many  gar- 
dens, that  stocks  of  tubers  were  almost  destroyed, 
growers  being  driven  to  the  necessity  of  getting 
new  stocks  entirely.  No  doubt  they  will  derive 
considerable  benefit  next  year  from  taking  so  wise  a 
course.  A.  D. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  DOGWOOD. 

(COHNUS     .SANGUINEA.) 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago,  when  loaded  with  its 
usual  wealth  of  shining  black  berries, few  native 
shrubs  had  a  more  distinct  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance than  the  common  Cornel  or  Dogwood. 

Perhaps  the  deep  ruddy  berries  of  the  Guelder 
Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus),  another  native  shrub, 
had  much  to  do  in  setting  off  the  bright  ebony- 
hue  of  the  Dogwood,  for  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  in  many  a  Kentish  lane  and  copse  to  find 
specimens  of  both  plants  growing  side  by  side 
and  in  full  fruit-bearing  at  the  same  time. 

In  our  search  for  foreign  berry-bearing  trees 
and  shnibs,  I  think  that  two  or  three  of  our 
native  wildings  have  bsen  overlooked,  and  no 
two  batter  examples  of  such  could  be  named 
than  the  Guelder  Rose  and  the  Dogwood.  Here, 
however,  it  may  just  be  well  to  mention  that 
the  commonly  known  Guelder  Rose,  or  what  is 
usually  grown  in  our  gardens,  produces  double 
flowers  at  the  expense  of  fruit,  and  this  is  why 
so  many  persons  get  confused  when  shown  a 
fruiting  specimen  of  the  plant.  True  it  is  that 
the  normal  or  native  Guelder  Rose  does  not  pro- 
duce flowers  nearly  so  showy  as  those  of  the 
garden  form,  though  to  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate single  blooms  they  are  of  particular  in- 
terest, and  often  find  their  way  anmngst  choicer 
flowers  to  the  room  or  study.  When  loaded 
with  big  bunches  of  the  brightest  coral  berries 
the  native  form  is  indeed  one  of  our  handsomest 
fruit-bearing  shrubs. 

The  Dogwood,  under  exceptionally  favourable 
conditions,  attains  to  goodly  proportions,  one 
plant  in  particular  which  I  noticed  lately  having 
reached  a  height  of  fully  12  feet,  while  its  long 
and  lithe,  twiggy  branches  extended  for  fully 
the  same  length.  To  say  that  this  pigmy  tree 
was  loaded  with  fruit  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of 
the  appearance  it  presented,  every  twig  being 
finished  ofl'  with  a  flat  bunch  of  shining  black 
berries,  the  deep  green  of  the  leaves  showing 
them  eft"  to  perfection.  Bitter  though  the  berries 
he,  yet  they  are  greedily  devoured  by  birds, and 
this  is  almost  to  be  regretted,  for  it  renders  the 
plant's  beauty,  like  that  of  the  Guelder  Rose, 
almost  ephemeral. 

The  warm  chalky  soil  of  mid-Kent  must  be 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  culture  of  these 
two  plants,  for  nowhere  have  1  seen  such  huge 
specimens  or  those  with  a  greater  abundance  of 
flower  and  fruit.  Generally  they  ar<j  to  be  met 
with  in  copses  and  along  hedgebanks,  but 
iisually  I  have  noticed  them  where  the  soil  is 
warm  and  sandy  and  where  chalk  occurs  at  no 
great  depth. 

For  church  decoration,  at  the  harvest  thanks- 
giving, we,  thi?  season  in  particular,  found  both 
the  Guelder  Rose  and  Dogwood  of  great  value, 
and  used  them  in  large  quantity. 

Propagation  of  the  Guelder  Rose  is  simple, 
for  cuttings  root  freely  enoiigh  it  placed  3  inches 
deep    in   sandy    loam    about     mid-September. 


Here,  however,  recourse  to  such  a  system  is 
quite  unnecessary,  for  the  plant  springs  up 
freely  enough  from  seed.  This  may  also  be  said, 
with  slight  modification,  of  the  Dogwood.  A 
large  specimen  of  the  Guelder  Rose  growing  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  lakes  here  has  been 
particularly  attractive  of  late,  and  caused  many 
a  visitor  to  gaze  with  astonishment  at  the 
wealth  of  ruddy  fruit  with  which  almost  every 
twig  was  tipped. 

No  two  plants  look  so  well  in  company  as 
the  Dogwood  and  Guelder  Rose,  the  refined 
contour  of  the  former  with  its  dark  fruit 
and  medium- sized  pleasing  green  leaves  ofler- 
ing  just  sufficient  contrast  to  the  pinky  berries 
and  roughish,  big-growing  foliage  of  the  other. 
Our  northern  friends  have  no  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  these  two  native  shrubs  as  berry-bearing 
plants  in  the  south  of  England. 

Sohrood  Park.  A.  D.  Webster. 


Desfontainea  spinosa.— We  have  a  plant  of 
this  here  which  my  employer  tells  me  has  been 
planted  in  a  south  border  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
It  has  received  no  protection  in  any  way,  fur- 
ther than  being  sheltered  by  taller  shrubs  from 
the  north  and  north- east.  The  fhrub  in  question  is 
5  feet  high  and  nearly  3  feet  in  diameter  at  2  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  has  been  in  tiower  ever  since 
last  July.  It  has  at  the  present  date  (November  20) 
forty  blooms  on  it.  It  has  never  flowered  so  pro- 
fusely as  it  has  this  past  summer.  Can  it  be  owing 
to  the  wet  season  or  from  the  drought  of  the  pre- 
vious summer  ripening  the  wood  well?— C.  S.  H., 
Hurstyrcen,  Sussex. 

White  Alder  (Clethra  arborea).  —  This  is 
very  different  from  the  North  American  species  of 
Clethra,  which  are  quite  hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  as 
it  forms  a  small  tree  of  an  evergreen  character, 
in  general  appearance  a  good  deal  like  an  Arbutus. 
It  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  and  though  in  especially 
favoured  localities  the  tree  will  pass  some  winters 
in  the  open  air,  it  is,  thus  treated,  never  seen  at  its 
best,  60  that  it  may  be  regarded  strictly  as  a  green- 
house, or  rather  conservatory,  shrub,  as  it  is  well 
suited  to  associate  with  Oranges,  Myrtles,  &c.  This 
Clethra  is  often  known  as  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
Tree,  from  the  resemblance  that  the  spikes  of 
blossom  bear  to  those  of  that  popular  perennial.  It 
flowers  during  the  dull  autumn  months.  Irrespec- 
tive of  blossoms,  it  is,  however,  a  very  ornamental 
Evergreen,  and  one  that  only  needs  to  be  protected 
from  frost  during  the  winter.  It  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  strike 
root  readily  during  the  summer  months. — T. 

The  Spindle  Tree.— The  glory  of  the  garden 
at  present  is  a  group  of  three  large  Spindle  Trees, 
which  are  planted  on  a  bank  and  overtopping  by 
several  feet  some  Box  and  other  Evergreens  which 
grow  around  them.  They  are  fine  specimens,  reach- 
ing nearly  20  feet  in  height,  and  are  just  in  the 
position  to  suit  them,  for  the  Evergreens  hide  the 
naked  stem?,  and  all  that  is  visible  of  the  trees  is 
covered  with  bright  coral-like  fruit,  unique  alike  in 
form  and  colour.  Beautiful  in  any  light,  they  are 
particularly  so  when  the  sun  shines  full  upon  them. 
This  Spindle  Tree  is  a  fine  subject  for  planting  in 
rough  shrubberies,  where  it  is  left  entirely  nnpruned 
BO  as  to  take  on  its  natural  habit,  for  the  pruning- 
knife  or  hook  spoils  it.  Any  soil  seems  to  suit  it, 
but  the  position  should  be  sufficiently  open  to  allow 
of  the  wood  becoming  fairly  well  ripened.  It  is 
especially  useful  where  birds  are  plentiful,  which  is 
the  case  here,  for  though  the  Rowans,  Barberries, 
and  Haws  disappeared  as  it  by  magic,  and  the 
Holly  berries  are  fast  going,  the  bright  capsules 
of  the  Spindle  Tree  are  left  untouched.  In  my 
opinion,  the  common  Spindle  Tree  is  better  than  its 
variety,  latifolius,  though  this  is  also  very  fine  when 
allowed  to  develop  itself  in  its  true  character, 
which  is  seldom  the  case,  so  far  as  my  observations 
go.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

The  Purple-leaved  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix  atro- 
purpureii)  is  at  tliis  season  remarkably  rich,  as  the 
leafage  is  of  quite  a  purplish  tint.     Thij  variety,  judg- 


ing from  a  vigorous  fpecimen  on  a  moist  shady  wall  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick, 
is  a  handsome,  useful,  and  distinct  Ivy. 


ARBUTUS  UNEDO. 
Some  fine  bushes  of  this  striking  shrub,  the  Straw- 
berry Tree  of  Ireland,  can  now  be  seen  in  good 
form  in  the  grounds  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 
One  peculiarity  about  this  shrub  is  that  it  bears 
flowers  and  ripens  fruit  at  the  same  time.  The 
points  of  the  branches  are  now  laden  with  pendu- 
lous racemes  of  flowers,  which  are  small  and  bell- 
shaped,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  round,  bright- 
coloured  fruits  somewhat  resembling  Strawberries, 
hence  its  name,  and  these  ripen  slowly  and  remain 
long  on  the  tree ;  and  thus  it  is  that  green  and 
ripened  fruits,  as  well  as  flowers,  can  be  seen  upon 
the  tree  at  the  same  time.  In  his  interesting  book 
on  fruits  Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon  states  :  "  Would  that 
the  Arbutus  were  as  good  to  the  palate  as  to  the 
eye.  It  is  Strawberry  Tree,  alas  I  only  in  name, 
although  the  crimson  harvest  is  made  available  in 
Spain  and  Corsica  for  the  manufacture,  by  distilla- 
tion, of  a  simple  wine."  But  what  a  useful  subject 
it  is  when  in  fruit  for  autumn  and  winter  decoration. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  berries  can  be  brighter  than 
those  of  this  Arbutus.  They  have  a  bright  tint  of 
orange-crimson,andarevaluablefor  house  and  church 
decoration.  In  some  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions 
classes  are  provided  for  baskets  of  autumn  foliage  and 
berrie?,  and  a  charming  feature  they  make,  but  it 
is  rarely  that  the  berries  of  Arbutus  Unedo  are 
found  among  the  subjects  employed.  Those  who 
have  been  privileged  to  see  the  Strawberry  Tree 
growing  wild  about  the  shores  of  the  Killarney 
Lakes  can  realise  its  effective  beauty  in  the  land- 
scape. But  then  it  can  scarcely  be  a  tree  indigenous 
to  Ireland,  as  its  culture  appears  to  be  confined  to 
a  certain  district  in  the  south  of  that  country.  One 
writer  remarks  that  "  the  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  all  probability 
it  was  introduced  from  Spain  to  that  part  of  Ireland 
at  a  very  early  period,  when  commercial  intercourse 
was  extensively  carried  on  between  Spain  and  the 
people  of  the^^south  of  Ireland. " 

But  it  is  a  tree  of  ancient  lineage,  for  Ovid  speaks 
of  it  as  "The  Arbutus  heavy  wiih  its  warm  luby 
fruit,"  and  tells  ns  that  in  the  Golden  Age  the  fruit 
afforded  food  for  man.  This  fruit  is  called  Unedo, 
and  Pliny  is  said  to  have  given  it  this  name  because 
it  was  so  bitter  that  he  who  ate  cne  would  eat  no 
more.  It  is  also  stated  that  it  was  held  sacred  by 
the  Romans. 

At  Gunnersbury  the  trees  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  ornamental  water,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
asserted  susceptibility  to  frost,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  suffer  in  any  way.  I  have  seen  fine  speci- 
mens growing  on  dry  elevated  spots,  and  it  is  said 
to  do  well  in  a  calcareous  soil.  R.  D. 


Cryptomeria  elegans.— The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  Conifer  is  the  great  change  in  the 
colour  of  theleavesfrom  the  pale  green  of  the  summer 
tothebrorzy  ciimson  of  the  winter  months,  when  it 
forms  a  very  striking  object.  It  is  especially  adapted 
for  gardens  of  limited  extent,  for  though  said  to 
reach  a  height  of  100  feet  in  Japan,  Its  rate  of 
growth  in  this  country  is  not  rapid.  I  have  been 
very  successful  in  striking  cuttings  of  this  Conifer 
on  a  sheltered  border  under  a  hand-glass.  The 
cuttings  were  not  the  little  bits  generally  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  but  branches  a  foot  long.  By 
taking  such  cuttings  they  were,  when  rooted,  already 
good-sized  plants,  but  with  no  other  Conifer  did  I 
succeed  so  well  as  with  this  Cryptomeria.  One 
thing  that  should  be  especially  borne  in  mind  in 
the  case  of  Cryptomeria  elegans  is  that  owing  to 
the  weight  of  foliage  it  is  very  liable  to  be  blown 
over  by  heavy  stormr  unless  secured  to  a  stake,  so 
that,  especially  when  from  (J  feet  to  10  feet  high,  it 
should  be  secured  in  this  manner.  The  better 
known  Cryptomeria  japonica  is  also  represented  in 
our  gardens  by  two  or  three  distinct  varieties, 
among  which  may  be  noted  Lobbi,  which  is  alto- 
gether more  compact  in  habit  than  the  type,  form- 
ing a  tree  of  narrower  outline  and  of  a  much 
brighter  and  deeper  green  colour.    As  a  specimen 
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plant  it  is,  generally  speaking,  superior  to  the  type. 
C.  japonica  nana  is  a  thick  tatted  bush,  seldom  seen 
more  than  a  yard  high,  and  it  takes  years  to  attain 
even  those  dimensions.  Where  small  -  growing 
shrubs  are  desired,  it  affords  variety  and  is  always 
bright  and  cheerful.  C.  japonica  spiralis  is  little 
more  than  a  curiosity,  the  leaves  being  sickle- 
shaped,  and  so  closely  encircling  the  branches  as  to 
appear  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner  throughout 
their  whole  length.  The  branches  of  this  are  weak 
and  slender,  so  that  it  always  needs  support. 
Another  curious  variety  of  massive  growth  is  arau- 
carioides,  which  has  short  leaves,  but  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  a  flourishing  condition.  AU  the  Crypto- 
merias  thrive  best  in  good  soil  not  too  dry  and  in  a 
somewhat  sheltered  position.  The  wood  of  Crypto- 
meria  japonica  is  much  used  in  Japan  for  a  variety 
of  purposes. — H.  P. 

Crataegus  crus-galli  salicifolia.— The  ordi- 
nary Cockspur  Thorn  and  two  or  three  of  its  varie- 
ties are  of  quite  a  tree-like  habit,  but  this  kind  differs 
widely  from  any  of  them,  for  the  leaves  are  narrow, 
the  branches  almost  spineless,  and  the  whole  plant 
grows  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so  that  if  grafted 
standard  high,  as  is  generally  done,  it  assumes  quite 
a  table-like  head,  which  in  time  acquires  consider- 
able dimensions.  It  is  a  tree  that  when  judiciously 
placed  will  be  sure  to  attract  attention,  but,  like  all 
of  so  pronounced  a  character,  it  must  be  used  spar- 
ingly. There  are  one  or  two  good  specimens  in  the 
Brompton  Cemetery,  and  although  perhaps  not  the 
most  suitable  of  graveyard  trees,  they  are  certainly 
very  distinct  from  anything  so  employed.  The  more 
vigorous  varieties  of  the  Cockspur  Thorn,  such  as 
ovalifolia  and  arbutifolia,  form  handsome,  medium- 
sized  trees,  which  flower  after  the  bulk  of  the  Thorns 
are  over,  and  in  autumn  their  handsome  deep  green 
glossy  foliage  dies  off  brightly  tinted. — H.  P. 

Golden  Retinosporas. — Among  the  smaller- 
growing  Conifers  with  golden  foliage  the  Retino- 
sporas  occupy  a  prominent  position,  for  there  are 
several  distinct  varieties,  and  all  of  them  are  of 
comparatively  easy  propagation,  and  will  do  well 
under  conditions  such  as  the  golden  Arbor-vitae 
would  refuse  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This 
is  the  reason  that  we  see  some  of  these  golden  Re- 
tinosporas  in  pots  much  oftener  than  any  other 
Conifers,  and,  indeed,  when  employed  for  furnish- 
ing windows,  balconies,  or  similar  unsuitable  spots, 
they  are  generally  remarkably  bright  and  cheerful, 
though,  of  course,  not  for  one  moment  to  be  compared 
with  a  thriving  specimen  when  planted  in  the  open 
ground.  The  best  known  of  the  golden  Rstino- 
sporas  is  pisifera  aurea,  a  free,  much-branched, 
rather  dense-growing  kind,  with  the  whole  of  its 
young  growth  of  a  beautiful  rich  golden  colour. 
Of  course,  in  common  with  all  other  coloured- 
leaved  shrubs,  the  position  in  which  it  is  grown  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  golden  tint,  as  where 
shaded,  the  foliage  is  much  greener  than  when  well 
exposed  to  sun  and  air.  Some  of  the  brightest  I 
have  ever  seen  were  growing  on  the  Sussex  downs 
in  a  heavy,  but  well-drained  soil.  R.  plumosa  aurea 
is  rather  more  upright  in  habit  than  the  last,  and 
the  young  shoots  are  of  a  light  golden  yellow, 
which  gradually  changes  to  green  as  the  season 
advances.  Retinospora  obtusa  is  represented  by  a 
couple  of  varieties  which  are  both  very  pretty  and 
quite  distinct  from  each  other.  The  first  R.  obtusa 
aurea  is  rather  an  upright  growing  variety,  with 
foliage  of  a  deep  golden  hue,  especially  during  the 
growing  season,  while  the  second,  gracilis  aurea,  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  a  loose,  graceful  habit  of 
growth.  Besides  this,  it  never  attains  the  same 
depth  of  colour  as  the  other,  for  though  the  young 
growths  are  yellow  they  become  much  greener 
as  the  season  advances.  These  two  varieties  of  R. 
obtusa  are  more  particular  in  their  requirements 
than  the  forms  of  R.  pisifera  and  plumosa,  and  their 
propagation  is  far  more  difficult ;  for  while  both 
R.  plumosa  and  pisifera  are  two  of  the  easiest  of  all 
Conifers  to  strike  from  cuttings,  such  a  remark  will 
not  apply  to  R.  obtusa.  The  last  to  be  noted  of  the 
golden  Iletinosporas  is  the  pretty  little  K.  tetra- 
gona  aurea,  which  forms  a  dwarf  compact  bush  of 
very  slow  growth,  and  is  far  more  suitable  for  the 
rockwork  than  for  any  other  position.    It  needs  to 


be  planted  in  a  sunny  spot,  as  then  the  colour- 
ing will  be  intensified.  The  bright  golden  yellow 
of  its  foliage  changes  during  the  second  year  to 
deep  green.  This  distinct  Retinospora  originated 
several  years  ago  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Barron  at 
Borrowash,  near  Derby. — T. 

Golden-leaved  Privet.— This,  which  is  a 
variety  of  the  Oval-leaved  Privet,  must  be  included 
wherever  bright-foliaged  shrubs  are  required  during 
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the  winter  months,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  telling 
features  of  the  garden  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
plants  now  being  almott  a  mass  of  gold,  for  the 
yellow  variegation  extends  from  the  margin  in- 
wards till  nearly  the  whole  leaf   is  of  that  tint. 


The  sharp  frosts  generally  experienced  later  on, 
however,  destroy  some  of  its  beauty,  but  with  the 
return  of  spring  the  plants  quickly  push  forth  new 
leaves.  It  is  very  easUy  struck  from  cuttings  (more 
readily  indeed  than  the  variegated  varieties  of  Ligus- 
trum  japonicum),  and  can  be  shifted  about  with- 
out danger,  for  the  plants  generally  form  large 
clusters  of  roots.  For  winter  bedding  this  Privet  is 
well  suited,  as  it  can  without  injury  be  shifted  when 
no  longer  required. — T. 


Ferns. 

W.     H.     GOWER. 

PHYMATODES. 

This  genus,  whicli  contains  many  handsome 
Ferns,  and  which  for  the  most  part  are  of  a 
robust  constitution  and  coriaceous  in  the  texture 
of  their  fronds,  belongs  to  the  Polypodium 
group,  the  Polypodium  Phymatodes  of  Linnteus 
being  the  typical  species.  The  disposition  of  its 
veins,  however,  at  once  excludes  it  from  that 
genus,  as  it  is  at  present  understood,  and  brings 
it  near  to  Pleopeltis,  from  which,  however,  the 
genus  Phymatodes  is  principally  distinguished 
by  the  smaller  veins  being  more  netted,  and 
by  the  absence  of  the  scales  which  usually  sur- 
round the  sori  of  Pleopeltis. 

Phymatodes  are  highly  ornamental  plants, 
some  from  their  hardiness  being  admirably 
adapted  for  the  cool  house  fernery  ;  others 
thrive  best  in  heat.  Some  make  elegant  speci- 
mens for  covering  rockwork  ;  others  display 
their  beauties  to  the  greatest  advantage  when 
grown  as  basket  plants  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  ;  whilst  several  thrive  well  in  a  Wardian 
case.  These  plants  should  be  grown  in  peat  and 
loam,  with  a  little  sand  added.  The  soil  should 
be  made  firm  and  the  creeping  rhizomes  pegged 
upon  the  surface,  to  which  they  will  soon  adhere 
by  their  roots.  Phymatodes  enjoy  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  all  the  year  round.  The  fol- 
lowing kinds  are  amongst  the  beet  of  those 
which  have  been  introduced  in  a  living  state, 
and  all  are  well  deserving  cultivation. 

P.  ALBO-SQUAMATA,  the  subject  of  our  illustra- 
tion, is  one  of  the  very  prettiest  when  grown  so  that 
its  fronds  hang  down.  It  is  one  of  the  few  species 
which  we  have  with  pinnate  fronds.  The  rhizome  is 
somewhat  woody,  and  densely  clothed  with  large, 
dark  brown  chafiy  scales.  The  fronds  are  arching, 
sometimes  attaining  to  a  length  of  2  feet.  They  are 
pinnate,  the  pinnse  being  coriaceous  in  texture  and 
shining  dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  where  they 
are  sprinkled  with  a  profusion  of  small  white  dots, 
which  give  rise  to  its  name.  It  comes  from  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

P.  Geifpithiaua. — This  plant  is  still,  I  believe, 
rare  in  cultivation.  It  was  introduced  from  Khasja 
by  the  late  Messrs.  RoUisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting, 
but  I  have  only  seen  it  with  simple  fronds,  which 
are  produced  from  a  slender,  creeping,  scaly 
rhizome;  the  fronds  are  leathery  in  texture  and  of  a 
somewhat  glaucous  green,  sori  large,  a  single  row 
being  on  each  side  of  and  situated  close  to  the  mid- 
rib.    It  thrives  in  a  cool  house  fernery. 

P.  NIGBESCENS,  sometimes  named  P.  saccata,  is  a 
bold  and  handsome  Fern  from  Java.  It  somewhat 
resembles  in  general  appearance  Phlebodium 
aureum,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  large  protuberances  on  the 
upper  side.  The  fronds  are  from  :iO  inches  to  3  feet 
in  length,  the  dimensions  being  from  6  inches  to 
10  inches  long,  and  upwards  of  1  inch  wide,  and  the 
colour  light  glaucous  green.  It  thrives  well  planted 
out  on  the  rockwork  in  a  warm  fernery,  but  as  the 
fronds  are  spreading  and  somewhat  drooping,  it 
should  be  grown  in  an  elevated  position. 

P.  glauca  is  a  very  handsome  plant  of  somewhat 
recent  introduction,  through  Mr.  William  Bull,  of 
Chelsea.  I  have  not  seen  it  of  any  size  yet.  The 
young  fronds  are  ijsually  simple,  but  as  they  become 
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divided  the  segments  appear  to  be  sharp  pointed  ; 
the  colour  is  of  a  bluish  green.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some species,  and  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Isles. 

P.  PUSTULATA. — This  is  a  very  common  Fern  in 
New  Zealand,  where  it  is  said  to  climb  lofty  trees, 
ascending  them  by  its  creeping  rhizome.  The 
fronds  are  of  two  kinds,  pendent,  and  from  3  inches 
to  18  inches  in  length.  The  small  fronds  are  simple, 
gradually  becoming  lobed  and  piunatifid  ;  sori  pro- 
minent. The  fronds  are  very  elegant,  and  rapidly 
clothe  the  stems  of  Tree  Ferns  or  rockwork,  and 
they  are  very  fragrant,  thus  rendering  them  useful 
for  cutting. 

P.  BlLLARDiEBl. — Another  common  New  Zealand 
Fern,  valuable  for  decDration  in  the  cool  fernery 
or  for  a  basket.  It  will  thrive  well  as  a  basket 
plant  in  a  warm  window  of  the  dwelling  house.  It 
is  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  last-named 
plant,  but  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  colour 
of  the  frond  is  glaucous ;  sori  bold  and  sunk  in  the 
frond. 

P.  LEioBHizA. — This  is  a  bold-growing  species 
from  Nepal,  and  thrives  best  in  stove  heat.  It  has 
a  stout  creeping  rhizome  and  pinnate  fronds  from  a 
foot  to  4  feet  long,  and  bears  about  twenty  pairs  of 
pinnfe,  each  being  about  8  inches  long,  and  bright 
shining  green  in  colour.  It  is  of  an  erect  habit  of 
growth. 

P.  LoxGissiMA.— This  is  a  fine  basket  Fern  for  a 
warm  house,  and  is  of  a  very  distinct  character.  The 
fronds  are  from  2  feet  to  i  feet  long,  and  of  spread- 
ing habit.  It  has  always  been  a  scarce  Fern  in 
cultivation,  and  comes  from  India  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

P.  INCUEVATA.— This  is  a  bold-growing  Fern, 
with  leathery  fronds  of  a  deep  green  hue  on  the 
upper  side,  beneath  lighter;  the  barren  frond  is 
spreading;  stem,  ebony  black;  the  fertile  frond, 
however,  is  erect  and  pinnatifid,  usually  bearing  two 
pair  of  pinuEe  and  a  terminal  one.  It  comes  from 
the  Indian  Islands  and  is  rare  in  cultivation. 

P.  VULOAEIS. — A  bold,  free-growing  plant,  widely 
spread  in  the  Polynesian  and  Malayan  Islands.  It 
is  the  Polypodium  Phymatodes  of  Lincajus.  Several 
other  forms,  such  as  terminalis,  pettidea,  longipes, 
&o  ,  which  approach  near  this,  are  said  to  be  varie- 
ties of  vulgaris,  but  they  certainly  maintain  their 
distinctive  characters  under  cultivation,  and  there- 
fore are  entitled  to  distinctive  names. 


EPIPHYTAL  ADDER'S-TONGUE  FERNS. 
A  READER  who  a  few  years  ago  returned  from  a 
sojourn  in  Madagascar  says — 

When  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  I  saw  long, 
deep  green  Ferns  hanging  from  the  trees  like  strips 
of  ribbon.  Can  you  tell  me  what  they  were,  and 
could  I  grow  them  in  this  country  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  Fern  referred  to  was 
Ophioglossum  pendulum.  I  have  never  seen 
the  frond.s  more  than  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in 
length,  but  have  been  told  they  do  grow  as  long 
as  12  feet  or  more,  varying  from  1  inch  to  nearly 
:i  inches  in  breadth,  the  texture  being  fleshy  and 
the  colour  deep  green.  The  fertile  spike,  pro- 
duced from  a  .short  footstalk,  is  pendent,  and 
from  3  inches  to  0  inches  in  length.  This  is  the 
plant,  I  imagine,  you  allude  to,  and  it  can  be 
grown  in  this  country,  if  the  roots  are  carefully 
removed  from  the  tree  on  which  they  are  found 
and  sent  home  quickly  in  some  light,  damp 
material.  This  plant  did  exist  in  a  living  state 
in  the  Fern  collection  at  Kew,  and  if  at  all  con- 
venient you  should  make  a  journey  there  to  see 
it.  You  could  make  certain  if  1  am  correct  in 
my  surmise. 

<).  intermedium  ii  also  another  species  of 
this  section  fwhich  Presl  distinguishes  by  the 
name  of  (Iphioderma).  It  was  llrst  found  in 
liorneo  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb,  and  up  to  the 
present  day  would  appear  to  Ijc  a  scarce  plant. 
In  texture  it  resembles  O.  pendulum,  but  its 
fronds  are  erect  and  scarcely  a  foot  long,  the 


fruiting  spike  being  furnished  with  a  longer 
peduncle  and  situated  near  the  end  of  the  frond. 
These  are  two  very  interesting  plants,  and  they 
well  deserve  more  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
Fern  growers,  as  being  relatives  of  our  common 
Adder's-tongue  which  is  so  plentiful  in  most  wet 
meadows  in  this  country.  1  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  if  you  are  successful  in  obtaining  this 
plant  from  Madagascar  in  a  living  state. 

W.  H.  G. 


Adiantum  Pacotti.  —  I  have  frequently  been 
asked  the  origin  of  this  Maiden-hair  Fern,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  give  a  correct  answer.  I  re- 
cently, however,  noted  some  nice  examples  of  this 
plant  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden  at  Wallington,  which  I 
was  assured  had  been  raised  from  a  plant  found 
amongst  some  imported  plants  of  Cattleya  Sanderi- 
ana,  so  that  its  home  is  lixed  in  the  cool  parts  cf 
the  mountain  ranges  of  South  America.  This  is  a 
beautiful  species  to  grow  with  the  Odontoglossums, 
and  will  be  found  very  useful  for  catting  from. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Ceratopteris  thalictroides  (F.  W.y — Yes,  it 
is  quite  natural  for  this  plant  to  die  in  the  autumn, 
as  it  is  of  annual  duration  only,  but  it  you  have 
any  of  the  young  plants  which  are  formed  upon 
the  sterile  fronds,  they  should  be  placed  in  strong 
heat,  and  have  abundant  supplies  of  water  through 
the  winter.  If  you  have  none  of  thefe,  preserve 
the  old  fronds  during  the  winter  months,  keeping 
them  wrapped  in  paper  in  a  dry  place.  In  spring 
shake  the  spores  over  some  boggy  place  in  your 
house,  and  in  all  probability  you  will  speedily 
have  a  stock  of  young  plants  come  up.  This 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  shallow  water  in  the 
summer  time,  and  should  be  more  largely  grown. 
Its  habit  of  decay  every  year  is  not  sufficiently 
understood,  and,  therefore,  many  lose  it  during 
the  winter  season,  and  hence  it  remains  scarce. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 
In  planting  Roses  the  claims  of  the  Teas  should 
receive  special  consideration.  There  are  so 
many  soils  where  they  will  flourish,  while  other 
Roses  will  not  grow  to  advantage;  there  are  so 
many  uses  to  which  their  flowers  may  be  put  for 
which  the  blooms  of  numberless  other  Roses  are 
quite  unsuitable ;  and  there  are  so  many  times 
and  seasons  at  which  their  buds  and  blossoms 
are  forthcoming  when  other  Roses  are  entirely 
tlowerless,  that  the  Tea-scented  Roses  should 
receive  attention  from  growers  who  are  planting 
Roses  even  on  the  smallest  scale.  At  once  the 
freest  and  the  most  beautiful  in  form,  the  most 
perpetual,  as  well  as  most  refined  and  delicate 
in  colour,  the  least  subject  to  mildew,  red  rust, 
and  other  Rose  pests,  the  Tea-scented  Roses  as 
a  class  probably  possess  a  greater  sum  of  excel- 
lence than  any  other  group  of  Roses,  and  now 
that  the  superstition  about  all  these  good 
qualities  being  counterbalanced  by  a  lack  of 
hardiness  has  been  broken  down,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Teas  is  annually  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  and  fostered 
by  every  possible  means. 

It  used  formerly  to  be  considered  that  there 
were  many  districts,  in  the  midlands  especially, 
too  bleak  and  cold  to  admit  of  any  possibility 
of  the  successful  culture  of  Teas  out  of  doors, 
but  by  careful  experiment  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  seedling  Brier  stock,  these  districts 
have  been  simply  reduced  to  the  vicinity  of 
large  and  smoky  towns  where  few  Roses  of  any 
sort  will  survive,  and  none  are  seen  at  their 
best. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  note  signed  S.  Reynolds 
Hole  appeared  in  thtse  columns  (p.  122)  in  con- 


futation of  the  fallacy  that  Teas  out  of  doors 
are  liable  to  destruction  in  winter,  and  as  the 
Dean  of  Rochester's  experience  relates  to  that 
part  of  the  country  which  used  always  to  be  re- 
garded as  hopeless  for  Teas,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  quote  from  his  latest  utterance  on  the 
subject  the  following  remark: — 

As  one  of  the  first  who  grew  these,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  Roses,  exclusively  out  of  doors,  and  this  for 
years  in  the  clay  soil  of  a  niidlaud  county  without  any 
loss  whatever  even  in  the  terrible  winters  of  1880-1-2, 
I  would  assure  the  amateur  novice  that  Tea  Koses 
budded  low  on  the  Brier,  and  well  covered  with  farm- 
yard manure  durincj  the  time  of  frost,  will  bloom  as 
abundantly  as  other  Roses,  having  the  advantages 
which  all  Roses  ought  to  have  of  situation  and  of  cul- 
ture. 

Thus,  with  the  best  possible  authority  for  the 
practicability  of  growing  Teas  out  of  doors  on 
clay  land  in  the  midlands,  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  they  may  be  so  cultivated  anywhere 
in  this  country;  for  it  is  notorious  that  they 
thrive  in  the  far  north  of  England  and  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  the  south,  east,  and  west,  to  say 
nothing  of  Ireland. 

Any  soil,  moreover,  will  answer,  whether  it  be 
the  heavy  clay  so  common  in  the  midlands  and 
west,  the  rich  red  loam  of  Herefordshire  or 
Devonshire,  the  sandy,  gravelly  beds  often 
found  in  Norfolk,  the  deep  peaty  sands  of  Berk- 
shire, or  the  light  and  often  shallow  soil  of  the 
chalk  downs  of  Surrey — on  all  alike,  with  care 
and  good  culture,  beautiful  Teas  may  be  grown. 

The  best  stock  for  Teas,  as  for  all  other  Roses, 
is  probably  almost  everywhere  the  seedling 
Brier,  although  for  very  shallow  soils  as  above 
chalk,  the  Brier  cutting,  which  is  also  a  very 
valuable  general  stock,  may  possibly  be  better 
adapted,  for  the  roots  of  the  seedling  Brier 
always  want  to  go  straight  down  into  the  soil, 
while  those  of  the  cutting  grow  and  spread  out 
more  horizontally. 

It  is  often  recommended  that  plants  of  the 
Tea-scented  Roses  should  be  heeled  in  in  some 
sheltered  place  during  the  winter,  and  only 
planted  permanently  in  the  spring  ;  but  plants 
so  treated,  although  with  care  they  will  do  well 
enough,  will  not  produce  nearly  such  fine  flowers 
as  maybe  obtained  from  trees  planted  in  the 
autumn.  From  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
end  of  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Roses, 
and  for  Teas  in  particular  there  is  no  time  in  an 
average  season  better  than  the  second  week  in 
November.  As  soon  as  the  trees  are  planted  it 
will  be  advantageous  that  the  beds  should  be 
covered  with  a  good  mulch  of  long  stable  manure 
that  has  not  been  long  stacked  ;  and  in  case  of 
hard  frost  a  handful  of  fronds  of  Bracken  should 
be  twisted  in  among  the  branches  of  each  Rose 
tree.  This  Bracken  should  be  stored  in  some 
place  close  at  hand  where  it  can  be  kept  dry 
until  it  is  wanted,  as  it  should  never  be  used 
until  there  is  an  immediate  prospect  of  severe 
frost,  and  if  it  can  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  over,  so  that  the  plants  be  not  unduly 
muffled  up  in  mild  weather,  so  much  the  better. 

In  the  spring,  pruning  should  not  be  eflfected 
until  rather  late — about  the  second  week  in 
April.  The  manner  of  pruning  seems  singu- 
larly uninqiortant,  and  this  is  another  reason 
why  the  Tea-scented  Roses  should  be  considered 
essentially  the  beginner's  Rosos  ;  for  whether 
the  plants  be  cut  annually  down  to  the  ground, 
or  whether  they  be  left  practically  unpruned, 
they  will  still  flower  freely,  so  tha,t  a  novice 
cannot  anyhow  destroy  his  chance  of  a  crop  of 
bloom  by  pruning  the  plants  wrongly.  Per- 
haps the  best  plan  fur  general  purposes  is  to 
cut  out  in  April  only  those  parts  of  the  shoots 
that  have  been  injured  or  discoloured  by  frost 
in  the  previous  winter. 
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Considering,  tlien,  that  beautiful  Tea-scented 
Roses  may  be  grown  in  many  soils  where  other 
kinds  of  Roses  can  only  be  made  to  yield  first- 
rate  flowers  with  infinite  pains  and  labour,  that 
it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  prune  them  so 
as  to  prevent  their  blooming,  and  that  they  are 
more  incessantly  productive  of  flowers  than  any 
other  Roses,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
upon  beginners  in  Rose  culture  that  they 
should  plant  Teas  ;  and,  although  the  best  va- 
rieties are  pretty  well  known,  it  may  be  useful 
to  enumerate  a  dozen  that  are  invariably  ad- 
mired, and  are  also  vigorous  and  free- blooming. 
These  are,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  lemon-yel- 
low, bordered  with  peach  ;  Aima  Olivier,  flesh- 
white,  with  rosy  orange  base  ;  Hon.  Edith 
Gifl'oi'd,  pure  white,  with  flesh-tinted  base  ; 
Madame  Lambard,  variable  bright  rose,  with 
yellow  base  ;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  pale  rose  ; 
Caroline  Kuster,  pale  yellow  ;  Jean  Ducher, 
salmon  shaded  with  orange-yellow  ;  Rubens, 
pale  blush  ;  Perle  des  JardLns,  clear  yellow  ; 
Catherine  Mermet,  pale  rose  ;  The  Bride,  a 
sport  from  the  preceding,  almost  pure  white, 
with  lemon-tinted  base  ;  and  Innocente  Pirola, 
creamy  white. 

If  more  plants  be  wanted,  let  several  of 
each  variety  be  planted,  rather  than  more 
varieties,  to  begin  with  ;  it  fewer  be  needed, 
let  the  first  half-dozen  only  be  included  ;  let 
dwarf  plants  on  seedling  Brier  or  Brier  cut- 
ting stocks  be  grown,  and  let  the  planting  be 
effected  at  once. 


indoor  culture  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  those  who 
possess  a  cool  greenhouse  cannot  do  better  than 
grow  it.  C.  C. 


FORTUNE'S  YELLOW  ROSE. 
Notwithstanding  that  much  has  been  wiitten 
about  this  beautiful  Rose,  there  are  still  many  who 
do  not  appreciate  it  as  its  merits  deserve.  Con- 
versing with  a  gardener  some  weeks  ago  on  the 
subject  of  Roses,  the  variety  now  at  issue  was  re- 
ferred to.  He  said  that  "  it  was  not  worth  growing, 
being,"  he  continued,  "  comparatively  worthless  ex- 
cept for  button-hole  purposes."  Now,  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  a  remark  like  the  above.  I  am 
well  aware  that  when  f  ally  expanded  the  bloom  has 
but  little  beauty ;  yet  it  is  questionable  whether  we 
possess  a  more  useful  Rose  when  in  the  bud  state 
than  Fortune's  Yellow.  It  will  compare  favourably 
with  even  the  favourite  Marechal  Niel.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  equally  as  attractive  and  useful  for  deco- 
ration ;  secondly,  when  grown  for  market  it  is 
quite  as  remunerative — in  fact,  in  many  cases  more 
so  than  Maiechal  Niel,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  culti- 
vated at  considerably  less  risk,  even  though  each 
individual  bloom  does  not  realise  quite  so  much. 
Referring  to  its  adaptability  for  market  purposes 
calls  to  mind  how  very  rarely  it  is  seen  in  a  market 
grower's  establishment.  During  the  past  year  I 
have  visited  many  market  gardens,  some  of  which 
made  a  speciality  of  Rose  growing,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  but  very  few  growers  appear  to  think  Fortune's 
Yellow  worthy  of  a  place.  That  there  is  a  demand 
for  it  has  been  proved,  yet  why  not  satisfy  that 
demand  when  its  culture  is  so  simple  ?  A  friend 
of  mine  has  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  it  in  his 
greenhouse.  It  is  planted  out,  and  when  in  full 
growth  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  roof.  Usually 
it  commences  to  bloom  in  April,  and  for  some  weeks 
is  one  mass  of  buds.  The  majority  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  cut  daily  and  consigned  to  maiket,  where 
they  realise  as  much  as  3s.  and  43.  per  dozen 
blooms.  When  the  tree  has  done  flowering  it  is 
generally  pruned,  and  from  that  time  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  nothing  in  the  way  of  pruning  is  done 
with  the  exception  of  thinning  out  the  weakest 
shoots  in  autumn.  The  tree  referred  to  is  planted 
in  a  rich  compost  consisting  of  loam,  horse  manure, 
and  bones.  Every  spiing,  just  before  growth  corn- 
mences,  a  good  top-dressing  of  a  similar  compost  is 
given,  and  this,  together  with  an  occasional  water- 
ing with  liquid  manure,  greatly  assists  the  blooms. 
Although  I  have  seen  it  do  fairly  well  in  the 
open  when  planted  against  a  south  wall,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  suitable  vaiiety  for  that  purpose ;  but  for 


ROSES. 
To  get  out  of  the  running,  or  rather  the  read- 
ing of  or  writing  to  The  Garden  for  a  few 
weeks  is  rather  a  serious  luatter  I,  therefore, 
hasten  to  get  rid  of  arrears  and  to  get  once 
mere  abreast  of  the  Roses  and  their  masters. 
Fortunately  at  this  season  the  arrears  do  not 
accumulate  very  rapidly  ;  hence  my  chief  and 
first  duty  is  to  square  my  views  on  the  winter 
protection  of  Roses  with  those  of  Mr.  Girdle- 
stone. 

This  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  may  seem,  for 
almost  all  the  diff'erence  between  us  turns  on 
the  questions  of  the  time  and  amount  of  protec- 
tion. For  Mr.  Girdlestone's  ingenious  selection 
of  difl'erent  growing  shoots  on  the  same  Rose 
tree  or  bush,  and  their  various  degrees  of  hardi- 
ness, hardly  afi'ect  the  general  principle  laid 
down  in  the  phrase  that  the  longer  and  later 
Rose  plants  bloom  the  more  tender  they — that 
is,  the  plants — become.  That  principle  can 
hardly  be  controverted,  as  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  hard  and  cruel  fate  and  sudden 
deaths  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Roses  over  and 
over  again.  These  substantial  facts  are  hardly 
afi'ected  by  mere  fanciful  selections  of  ripe  and 
unripe  shoots  in  the  same  plant.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  late  growth  and  bloom  renders  the  entire 
plant  more  tender — that  is, more  liable  to  injury 
or  death  from  any  excess  of  cold  than  if  all  the 
shoots  had  been  already  so  fully  matured  as  to 
render  the  late  blooming  impossible. 

Neither  can  I  accept  the  presence  of  those 
late-blooming  shoots  as  proof  that  the  main 
growth  or  wood  for  next  year's  blooming  is 
already  matured.  No  ;  Rose  trees  are  one  and 
indivisible,  so  far  as  the  circulation  of  their  food 
and  fluids  are  concerned  ;  and  separate  branches 
can  neither  be  torn  ofi'  from  the  roots  or  root- 
stock  and  nurtured  apart  to  support  our  theories, 
however  clever  and  plausible  the  latter  may 
be.  Experience  abundantly  confirms  the 
soundness  of  these  views.  Tea  and  other  Roses 
often  develop  those  strong  shoots  that  yield 
very  late,  and  consequently  most  welcome 
blossoms.  But  such  shoots  are  by  no  means 
mere  safety-valves  for  the  disposal  of  a  super- 
fluity of  food  and  fluid.  On  the  contrary,  they 
act  more  like  force  pumps,  stimulatingevery  vital 
function  of  root,  stem,  and  branch  to  the  utter- 
most, and  filling  the  semi-mature  branches  with 
more  food  than  such  could  have  procured  with- 
out their  aid.  In  a  word,  the  vital  powers  and 
forces  of  the  entire  plant  are  expanded  and  in- 
tensified in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  energy  of  these 
late  shoots,  and  the  entire  Rose  bush  or  tree 
partakes  more  or  less  in  this  accession  of 
energy.  Hence  it  is  a  most  common  experi- 
ence among  the  Roses  in  the  late  autumn 
to  find,  after  these  strong  shoots  have  been 
flowering  for  some  time,  that  the  weaker  and 
more  mature  shoots  will  also  burst  their  buds 
and  make  a  rush  for  bloom,  in  which  unseaacn- 
able  efl'ort  the  frost  mostly  nips  them  in  the  bud. 

Doubtless  the  leaf  crowns  on  growing  shoots, 
were  those  leaves  only  mature  and  hard,  would 
prove  some  protection.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  mostly  green  as  Leeks  and  almost  as  soft  as 
Spinach,  and  thus  become  an  easy  prey  to  the 
first  sharp  bite  of  the  frost.  But  giving  credit 
for  the  full  protective  power  of  Rose  leaves, 
bitter  experience  proves  that  it  is  not  sufficient. 
Now  the  green  leaves  themselves  need  protect- 
ing, unless  they  are  to  be  blighted  and  withered 
up  by  the  first  bitter  wind  or  biting  frost,  and  I 
have   jet  to   find   a  better  means  of  assisting 


Roses  through  our  severe  winters  and  yet  more 
trying  springs  than  a  light  covering  of  Bracken. 
This  protection  is  at  once  light,  dry,  and  mobile, 
and  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  re- 
commended such  a  heavy  smother  of  it  as  should 
result  in  a  stufly  death  for  the  Roses.  The 
greatest  merit  of  Bracken  is  that  it  yields  a 
maximum  amount  of  protection  with  a  minimum 
of  shadow,  and  it  is  the  latter  rather  than  the 
former  that  weakens  and  injures  Roses. 

The  whole  matter,  therefore,  turns  on  time 
and  amount  of  protection.  My  advice  is,  pro- 
tect with  a  light  hand,  and  do  it  early,  leaving 
buds,  i^c,  if  desirable,  almost  free.  'The  buds, 
however,  thrive  under  a  slight  covering  of 
Bracken  during  cold  weather,  and  the  additional 
warmth  often  enlarges  their  size  and  enhances 
their  beauty. 

The  protection  often  proves  almost  as  useful 
Ln  keeping  Roses  on  walls,  &c. ,  cool  as  in  keep- 
ing them  warm  ;  for  what  excludes  cold  also 
shuts  out  heat — to  use  common  expressions — -, 
and  by  these  compound  processes  Roses  pro- 
tected early  enjoy  a  more  uniform  temperature 
and  are  consequently  less  violently  excited,  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  injury  than  those  pro- 
tected later  or  not  at  all. 

Doubtless,  were  we  sure  of  the  weather  and 
had  a  staft'  of  labourers  sufficient  to  meet  its 
ever  changing  temperatures,  Mr.  Girdlestone's 
advice  to  protect  and  uncover  with  every  fall  or 
rise  of  the  thermometer  would  be  best  for  the 
Roses.  But  as  this  is  wholly  impracticable  in 
most  roseries,  the  advice  already  given  by  me  to 
protect  early  and  lightly  and  leave  such  pro- 
tection on  the  plants  from  October  tci  April  is, 
on  the  whole,  consonant  with  sound  principles 
and  generally  successful  practice.         D.  T.  F. 


Chrysanthemums. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  PLANTED  OUT. 

Tho.se  who  do  not  care  to  grow  Chrysanthe- 
mums unless  they  can  obtain  blooms  of  high 
quality  are,  of  coune,  prepared  to  face  the 
labour  and  expense  which  the  best  method  of 
pot  culture  entails.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
flower  lovers  who,  either  for  want  of  time  or 
perhaps  inclination,  are  content  with  more 
modest  results.  Their  aspirations  bting  limited 
to  the  production  of  plants  that  have  good 
decorative  value,  or  to  securing  an  abundance 
of  flowers  for  cutting,  a  much  simpler  system 
of  culture  may  be  pursued.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  labour  and  attention 
that  striking  cuttings  involves.  "When  my  plants 
have  done  flowering  I  cut  them  down  close  to 
the  soil  and  lay  them  in  thickly  in  a  frame. 
There  they  get  abundance  of  air  except  when 
there  are  sharp  frosts,  and  in  very  hard  weather 
a  mat  is  put  on.  One  watering,  just  to  settle 
the  soil  round  thercots,  is  given,  no  more  being 
needed  all  through  the  winter.  By  spring, 
strong  suckers  push  up,  which  by  March  have 
several  pairs  of  leaves.  They  are  then  .stopped 
and  the  stools  are  carefully  pulled  to  pieces, 
when  each  sucker  will  be  found  to  be  fairly 
well  provided  with  roots.  These,  dibbled  in 
several  inches  apart  in  light,  sandy  soil,  are 
kept  close  for  a  week  till  they  strike  root,  and 
then  gradually  hardened  off  until  they  are 
capable  of  beaiLng  several  degrees  of  frost.  The 
hardening  must,  however,  be  carefully  done, 
not  exposing  them  to  cold  cutting  winds,  or  the 
foliage  will  turn  yellow  and  die  tlf.  In  the 
meantime  beds  4  feet  wide  are  marked  out 
and  the  soil  turned  up  roughly  so  that  it  gets 
well  sweetened.  About  the  end  of  April  the 
lumps  are  broken,  and  some  sand  and  a  mode- 
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rate  amount  of  rotten  manure  added  and  well 
incorporated  with,  the  soil,  which  is  then  ready 
for  the  plants.  If  possible,  a  showery,  mild 
time  is  chosen  for  planting.  The  young  plants 
are  then  lifted,  and  will  have  nice  balls  of  fibrous 
roots  which  must  be  carefully  protected  from 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Three  rows 
are  put  in  each  bed,  setting  the  plants  2  feet 
apart  in  the  rows. 

Should  the  weather  be  dull,  they  will  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  get  sufficient  hold  of  the 
ground  to  enable  them  to  bear  bright  sun  later 
on,  that  is,  if  they  are  kept  well  watered  and 
for  a  few  days,  on  change  of  weather,  are  well 
sprinkled  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  If,  how- 
ever, the  weather  should  be  dry  and  bright,  it 
is  better  to  protect  for  a  time  from  hot  sun 
with  canvas.  It  is,  however,  seldom  that  much 
of  this  is  required,  for  the  plants  are  so  abun- 
dantly provided  with  roots,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums bear  removal  better  than  most  things  of  a 
soft-wooded  nature. 

From  this  time  until  the  plants  are  ready  to 
put  under  cover  but  little  attention  is  required. 
An  occasional  soaking  of  water  when  needful 
will  keep  them  going.     This  is  very  different 
from  the  constant  watchful  care  that  pot  plants 
demand,  the  watering  twice  or  three   times  a 
day,  and  the  frequent  applications  of  manurial 
stimulants   to   keep   them   healthy.     Although 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  naturally  of  a  vigorous, 
enduring  nature,  and  much  more  easily  culti- 
vated  than  many  soft-wooded  plants,  it  very 
quickly    feels,    when    the    roots    are   confined 
in  pots,  any  error  in  the  treatment.     A  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  of  water  or  poverty  in  the 
soil,  for  a  short  time  only,  will  cause,  later  in 
the   season,  that   partial  defoliation  that    too 
frequently    characterises    Chrysanthemums   in 
pots.      But  planted   out   there  must  be  great 
neglect    for    this   to    take    place.      With    but 
ordinary  attention  the  plants  will  be  provided 
with  such  a  mass  of  verdure  that  only  first-rate 
culture  can  obtain  in  pots.     There  is  a  freshness 
and  vigorous  appearance  about  Chrysanthemums 
that  have  been  grown  in  the  open  ground  that 
one  seldom  gets  in  any  other  way.     Staking  and 
tying  must,  of  course,  be  done  as  required,  and 
a  mulch  of  some  fibrous  material  will  be  found 
to  still  further  reduce  the  labour  in  watering. 
A  word  of  caution  should  be  given  in  the  matter 
of  manuring  :  do  not  make  the  soil  very  rich, 
or  it  will  cause  a  too  rank  growth  that  does  not 
ripen  well.     With  the  soil  in  fairly  good  heart 
the  plants  will  be  sure  to  grow  freely  enough, 
as  they  have  so  much  more  of  it  for  the  roots  to 
run  in.     Needless  to  say,  the  position   should 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

If  the  plants  when  lifted  are  put  in  pots,  the 
latter  should  only  be  large  enough  to  contain 
the  roots  comfortably.  Finely- sifted,  light 
sandy  soil  that  can  be  worked  in  among  the 
roots  should  be  used,  and  a  good  watering  given 
at  once.  If  the  roots  do  not  become  dry,  the 
plants  wiU  sustain  no  check  ;  but  they  must  be 
put  where  the  sun  cannot  get  at  them  until  they 
strike  fresh  root,  especially  if  they  are  potted 
up  in  the  early  part  of  September  just  as  the 
buds  are  beginning  to  swell  freely. 

The  plants  will  do  very  well  for  a  week  or  two 
under  a  north  wall  or  hedge.  Great  care  must  be 
given  to  watering,  for  if  they  flag  in  the  least 
some  of  the  foliage  will  go  bad  and  the  good 
appearance  of  the  plants  will  be  lessened,  and 
the  flowers  will  not  come  so  good  in  quality.  I 
grow  a  good  many  Chrysanthemums  in  this  way 
for  cut  bloom,  and  as  I  want  them  as  late  as  pos- 
sible, I  do  not  generally  get  them  under  cover 
before  the  middle  of  f )ctober. 

The  greater  portion  of  them  I  do  not  pot,  but 


plant  them  in  well-aweotened  soil  in  a  roomy 
house.     They  come  up  with  balls  so  large  that 
four  of  them  fill  a  wheelbarrow,  and  as  I  take 
the  greatest  care  to  keep  the  roots  fresh,  they 
seldom  require  shading,  although  the  house  faces 
the  south.     They  never  suffer  for  want  of  water, 
and  twice  in  the  day,  if  needful,  they  are  well 
syringed.     In  the  course  of  ten  days  the  roots 
begin  to  work  into  the  new  soil,  and  the  buds 
swell  away   without  check.      There  is  no  way 
that  will  give  a  lot  of  bloom  for  cutting  so  easy 
and  certain  in  its  results,  and  to  those  who  re- 
quire bloom  in  quantity  I  can  recommend  it. 
Houses  that  may  be  empty  in  winter  may  be 
easily  filled  with   plants  in   bloom,   and   even 
where  pot  plants  are  grown  planting  out  may  be 
employed  as  an   easy   way   of    increasing  the 
amount  of  cut  flowers.     A  great  quantity  of  the 
cut  bloom   that  goes   into   Covent   Garden   is 
grown  in  this  way,  and  gives  quite  as  profitable 
results,  even  if  the  flowers  realise  but  half  the 
prices  that  they  do  from  pot  plants. 

J.  C.  B. 


as  determined  by  the  numter  of  votes  of  the  committee 
given  to  this  variety  in  tlie  new  catalogue  of  the 
Natioral  Society.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to 
criticise  such  voting,  hut  our  local  experience,  which 
was  confirmed  in  Dublin,  was  this  year  different.  In 
a  competition  for  the  best  bloom  at  the  show,  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  selecting  Princess  of  Wales  out  of  some 
thousands  for  the  premier  position.  Mrs.  Heale  came 
next.  1  admit  that  another  year,  however,  the  result 
might  be  different.  This  experience,  I  see,  coincides 
with  that  of  Mr.  Molyneux.— W.  J.  M. 


Catalogue  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society- 
—In  The  Gabden,  p.  488,  "  H.  P.,"  writing  under 
Chrysanthemum  Elaine,  speaks  of  Empress  Eugenie 
not  being  mentioned  in  the  descriptive  list  of  in- 
curved varieties  in  the  catalogne  just  issued  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  although  the 
same  is  bracketed  equal  first  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  thirty-six.  Atpage  17  of  the  catalogue,  Madame 
de  Sevin  and  M.  Di^lauz  appear  in  the  selection  of 
the  best  forty-eight  Japanese,  but  not  in  the  de- 
scriptive list.  The  like  with  regard  to  White 
Christine  at  page  21,  and  Marguerite  Solleville  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  at  page  25,  although  the 
first- named  is  not  in  the  descriptive  list  of  reflexed, 
or  the  two  latter  in  that  of  Japanese  Anemones.  I 
wrote  in  September  to  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
pointing  the  above  out  to  him,  and  my  letter  was 
handed  to  the  revision  committee,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Castle  wrote  me  that  these  varieties  should  not  be 
in  the  list,  and  in  the  next  edition  they  wfll,  of 
course,  be  omitted.  It  would  be  well  for  growers 
who  hold  the  present  edition  of  the  catalogue  to 
strike  these  out,  so  as  to  avoid  any  confusion.  The 
preparation  of  such  a  catalogue  as  the  present  must 
have  been  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
it  can  but  be  expected  that  a  few  trifling  errors 
would  appear  in  the  first  edition. — Geoeqb  Wall 
Dtjek,  Chard. 

SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum  Amy  Furze. — This  is  abeau- 
tiful  variety,  which,  I  see,  the  National  Society  has 
finally  placed  in  the  Japanese  reflexed.  In  size,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  have  no  chance  against  such  companions 
in  that  class  as  Criterion,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Phwbus,  or 
Elaine.  It  was  very  telling  as  shown  here  on  the  1.3th 
ult. — W.  J.  MvRPHV,  Clonmel. 

Chrysanthemum  flowers  damping. — As  at 
Torquay  and  Clonmel,  complaints  of  flowers  damping 
are  general  here,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  set 
in  quite  so  early.  It,  no  doubt,  arises  from  two  causes 
— unriponed  wood  and  the  extremely  wet  weather  we 
have  had  this  month.  I  do  not  find  my  plants  any 
taller  than  usual,  nor  have  the  varieties  Madame 
Clemeuco  Audiguier  or  Elaine  damped,  but  all  the 
flowers  of  several  plants  of  Edouard  Audiguier  are 
gone.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  observe  the  leaves 
are  not  in  any  way  affected. — Geo.  Wall  Dues, 
Chard,  Somerset. 

Chrysanthemum  Avalanche. — E.  Molyneux 
inquires  in  The  Garhen  (p.  436)  in  reference  to  the 
system  of  blooming  of  this  variety  with  different 
growers.  I  had  a  plant  which  formed  two  main  stems, 
which  I  allowed  to  grow  on,  and  as  it  was  not  very 
vigorous,  I  flowered  it  in  an  8-inoh  pot.  One  stem 
gave  a  very  fine  crown  bud,  which  developed  a  fine 
bloom  about  three  weeks  ago.  The  other  has  throe  ter- 
minal flowers,  which  will  bo  late  and  small.  For  the 
Movomber  shows  the  crown  bud  alone  seems  in  this 
variety  of  any  use,  and  this  applies  generally  to  all 
Japanese. — W.  J.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Princess  of  Wales.— There 

seems  to  be  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  low  position, 
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PLATE  677. 

TUFTED  PANSIES. 

(with  a  COLOrRED  PLATE    OF   QUAKER  MAID  AND 
.TACK  AN  APES.*) 

The  two  Pansies  represented  in  the  coloured 
plate  belong  to   an   interesting  and  beautiful 
class  whose  merits  are  insufficiently  recognised 
in  gardens  generally.     They  are  called  Violas 
by  the  florists,   but  inasmuch   as   there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  this  specific  distinction 
we  have  adopted  the  above  name,  which  ex- 
presses in  a  simple  way   their   distinguishing 
characteristic.     This   neatness  of  growth  is  in 
many  varieties  combined  with  profuse  flowering. 
The  flowers,  moreover,  are  usually  of  soft  and 
quiet  hues,  while  some  have  a  delicious  perfume. 
Unfortunately,  we  rarely  see  them  in  gardens, 
and  when  we  do  they  are  generally  used  for 
spring  bedding,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  un- 
satisfactory way  of  realising  their  charms  ;  for 
it  often  happens  that  when  they  are  at  their 
best  the  beds    have   to  be   cleared  and  made 
ready  for  their    summer    occupants.      Tufted 
Pansies,  even  in  a  hot  season,  last  a  long  time 
in  beauty,  and  in  such  a  season  as  the  past  they 
keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  throughout  the 
summer.     The  show  Pansy  makes  a  few  long, 
straggling  shoots,  and  produces  but  a  limited 
number  of  flowers  whose  colour  contrasts  are 
often  crude  and  harsh.     The  many  strains  of 
seedlings  advertised  are  a  little  better,  as  they 
grow  and  flower  more  freely;  but  even  they 
soon  become   shabby,  the  production  of  seed- 
pods    materially    shortening    their    period    of 
beauty.     From  experience,  however,  we  cannot 
find  a  smgle  failing  in  the  beautiful  class  under 
notice,  and  before  it  all  other  classes  smk  into 
comparative  insignificance. 

The  tufted  Pansies  grow  with  amazing 
rapidity,  spreading  into  handsome  masses  which 
become  sheets  of  flower.  The  plants  produce 
no  seed,  hence  never  become  weakened,  but 
the  flowers  are  always  sweet  and  fresh.  In 
a  cut  state  they  are  useful  and  beautiful,  and 
the  plants  are  benefited  by  the  cutting,  which 
conduces  to  the  sending  up  of  more  shoots  to 
take  the  place  of  thosa  cut  off.  We  find  the 
plants  benefit  by  having  their  shoots  cut  with 
the  flowers,  and  shallow  glasses  filled  with 
little  bunches  in  their  respective  colours  are 
infinitely  more  beautiful  than  mixtures  of  seve- 
ral kmds  of  flowers. 

There  are  many  places  in  gardens  where 
Pansies  might  be  grown  in  a  simple  and  bold 
way.  Their  quiet  colours  seem  in  harmony 
with  everything  around,  and  the  less  formal 
their  arrangement  the  more  beautiful  the  result. 
A  newly-planted  group  of  Roses  with  Pansies 
beneath  is  a  simple  natural  picture  that  might 
well  be  enjoyed  for  at  least  one  season  ;  but 
this  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  that  may 
be  readily  adopted,  and  different  places  ofler 
various  opportunities.  The  tutted  Pansies  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  strike  readily  from  cuttings, 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  U.  Moon,  July  IS,  1SS8, 
at  Gravotye  Manor,  Sussex.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
GuUlaume  Severeyns. 
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but  the  mode  of  propagation  we  prefer  is  by 
division.  Strong  tufts  may  be  divided  into 
numerous  pieces,  each  with  some  roots  attached, 
and  these,  if  planted  firmly  and  well,  are  very 
successful.  October  is  the  beat  month  for 
planting,  as  the  young  plants  continue  rooting 
and  commencB  to  grow  early  in  the  spring,  and 
thus  by  the  time  warm  weather  comes  or  dry- 
ing winds  set  in,  they  have  rooted  sufficiently. 
The  difference  between  autumn  and  spring- 
planted  groups  is  so  marked,  that,  at  any  rate 
in  the  south  of  Eogland,  planting  should  never 
be  deferred  till  the  last-mentioned  season. 

Jackanapes  is  so  hardy  and  free  and  so  dis- 
tinct with  its  rich  brown  upper  petals  and  the 
yellow  lower  ones  that  it  makes  a  telling  feature 
in  the  gaiden.  Quaker  Maid  is  a  delicately 
coloured  kind.  When  the  first  flowers  open 
they  are  of  the  faintest  lilac  hue,  and  the  shades 
gradually  deepen  as  the  days  lengthen.  The 
creamy  white  Countess  of  Hopetoun  and  the 
soft  yellow  variety  Abercorn  Gem  have  already 
been  figured  in  The  Garden  for  April  16,  1887. 

Other  good  kinds  that  should  be  in  every 
collection  are  Ariel,  light  mauve,  shading  to 
white ;  Elegans,  mauve  ;  Azurea,  blue,  distinct 
and  very  beautiful ;  Bessie  Clark,  lavender ; 
Archie  Grant,  deep  plum-purple ;  and  Countess 
of  Kintore.  Mrs.  Gray  is  a  charming  variety 
with  white  flowers,  many  of  which  become 
flaked  with  blue.  Skylark,  though  not  a  self, 
is  pretty,  the  yellowish  white  flowers  having  an 
irregular  belting  of  blue.  Ardwell  Gem  is  the 
best  yellow,  and  remarkably  tufted  in  habit, 
the  soft  yellow  flowers  being  very  sweet-scented. 
The  varieties  enumerated  comprise  the  cream  of 
a  class  which  should  figure  prominently  in  the 
future,  now  that  there  is  a  fast-growing  demand 
for  sweet  and  beautiful  flowers. 


GARDKNERS  IN  AMERICA. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Gabden. 
SiK, — I  am  almost  weekly  in  receipt  of  letters  ask- 
ing when  13  the  best  time  for  English  gardeners  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  the  wages  paid,  the 
chances  of  success,  &c.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say 
through  The  Garden  that  the  best  time  for  a  gar- 
dener to  emigrate  is  in  spring,  so  that  he  shall 
ariive  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston  (or  any 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  north)  during  the  month 
of  March,  or  at  the  latest  April.  Hundreds  for  want 
of  this  knowledge  come  every  season,  many  of  them 
in  oar  hot  and  dry  summer,  when  everything  is  at  a 
standstill,  and  again  in  midwinter  when  everything 
in  the  Northern  States  is  frozen  solid,  so  that 
months  often  elapse  before  any  work  can  be  ob- 
tained. For  be  it  known  that  the  iloiists  and  nursery- 
men here  employ  comparatively  few  experienced 
gardeners,  so  that  when  out  of  a  place  the  nurseries 
here  cannot  be  resorted  to  as  in  Europe.  That 
America  is  a  better  field  tor  joung  and  energetic 
men  of  our  craft  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  men 
who  have  failed  in  Europe  from  insobriety,  want  of 
ability,  indolence,  or  any  other  cause  that  prevents 
them  from  getting  on  in  life,  had  better  stay  where 
they  are.  or  their  fate  is  likely  to  be  worse  here  than 
there.  Young,  intelligent,  single  men,  however,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  arriving  here  at  the  pro- 
per time  have  a  fair  chance  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion. Such  men  as  assistants  to  head  gardeners — 
and  as  a  rule  they  had  better  begin  as  such— get  from 
£3  ii.  to  £5  a  month  and  board.  Head  gardeners, 
who  have  been  a  year  or  two  in  the  country, 
get  from  £8  to  £12  per  month,  with  house,  firing, 
&3.,  and  in  a  few  cases  £18  to  £20  per  month,  but 
these  are  rare.  It  is  dangerous  for  a  gardener  to 
come  with  a  large  family  of  small  children,  for 
these  encumbrances  are  considered  even  more 
objectionable  here  than  with  you,  because,  as  a 
rule,  places  are  smaller  and  the  gardener's  lodge 
nearer  the  emplojei's  house.  But  gardeners  of 
middle  age  having  a  family  grown  up  are  safe,  be- 
cause the  young  folks  are  almost  sure  to  get  employ- 1 


ment  at  fair  wages.  But  as  there  is  no  certainty 
that  anyone  can  get  employment  immediately  on 
landing,  none  shculd  come  without  money  enough 
to  guard  against  four  or  five  weeks  of  enforced  idle- 
ness. P.  Hendeeson. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

COBS  AND  riLBEKTS. 

Throughout  the  interesting  and  by  no  means 
brief  discussions,  pamphlets,  and  papers  which 
have  been  published,  I  do  not  recollect  having 
read  a  single  line  in  favour  of  the  Nut,  and  yet 
large  sums  of  money  go  out  of  the  country 
annually  for  these  indigestive  articles  of  com- 
merce. This  being  so,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  masses  must  and  will  have  an  inferior  Nut 
from  abroad  if  they  cannot  get  a  full  supply  of 
Cobs  and  Filberts.  Not  that  these  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  species  and  varieties 
which  find  their  way  into  British  ports,  but 
being  indigenous  to  our  soil  and  the  only  two 
likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  heavily  handicapped 
grower  for  market,  the  remarks  I  am  about  to 
offer  will  be  confined  to  them. 

Cobs  and  Filberts  hitherto  have  been  almost, 
it  not  entirely,  confined  to  Kent  and  one  or  two 
of  the  adjoining  counties,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  grown  upon  suitable 
soils  and  sites  in  many  other  districts,  especially 
when  their  value  in  proportion  to  weight  and 
bulk  is  favourable  to  transit  at  railway  rates 
which  are  now  literally  killing  long-diatance 
growers  of  Pears  and  Apples. 

Taking  Kent  as  the  headquarters  of  Nut  cul- 
ture, one  might  travel  through  Essex,  Heits, 
Berks,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and 
Somerset  to  the  extreme  west,  and  in  each 
county  he  would  find  scores  of  acres  of  light, 
warm,  hazelly  loam  capable  of  producing  Nuts 
of  the  finest  quality  worth  from  9d.  to  Is.  per 
lb.,  and  being  so  easily  managed,  I  think  all 
readers  of  The  Garden  might  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  landlords  and  tenants  by  suggesting  the 
formation  of  Filbert  gardens. 

In  wooded  districts  where  the  Hazel  Nut  has 
covered  hundreds  of  acres  for  thousands  of  years 
the  best  nuts  are  gathered  from  bushes  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  with  shelter  from  north  and 
east,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  warm  and  free 
from  stagnant  water.  It  is  not,  however,  of 
these  that  I  wish  to  speak,  as  Cobs,  Bonds, 
Cosfords,  and  Filberts  are  as  far  superior  to 
them  as  our  finest  dessert  Apples  are  to  Crabs 
and  wildings.  The  Hazel  Nut,  nevertheless, 
being  the  type,  I  must  bring  it  forward  to  show 
where  the  better  varieties  are  most  likely  to 
succeed.     Next  as  to 

Cultivation. — I  have  said  they  are  easily 
managed ;  moreover,  they  are  easUy  raised  from 
seeds,  layers,  grafts,  or  buds,  but  generally  from 
suckers,  when  the  trees  are  luft  alone  and  al- 
lowed to  form  stools  so  often  met  with  in  old- 
fashioned,  and  what  the  men  of  Kent  term 
neglected,  gardens.  Bush  or  stool  trees  pro- 
duce good  crops,  but  the  young  beginner  having 
a  few  of  these  old  stools  to  fall  back  upon, 
should  plunge  at  once  into  the  more  scientific 
mode  of  culture  by  detaching  all  the  suckers, 
sizing  and  transforming  them  into  independent 
plants.  November,  in  fact  any  month  during 
the  season  of  rest,  is  suitable  for  detaching 
suckers,  but  as  these  do  not  iittain  a  bearing 
state  under  three  or  four  years,  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  nursery  lines  a  yard  or  so  apart 
and  a  foot  to  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant  ac- 
cording to  their  size.  Here  they  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  under  proper  manipulation,  such  as  dis- 


budding and  heading  back,  precisely  as  nursery- 
men manage  clean-legged  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries, until  they  are  well  furnished  and  fit  for 
permanent  planting.  Fruiting  bushes,  of 
course,  can  be  obtained  from  the  trade,  and 
being  very  cheap,  those  who  really  wish  to 
crowd  as  much  as  possible  into  one  short  life 
should  invest  at  once ;  meantime,  they  may 
prepare  the  sunny  nook,  be  it  only  an  acre,  by 
deep  trenching  and  setting  out  for  a  Nut  gar- 
den pure  and  simple,  or  for  the  Nuts  to  form  a 
sub-crop  with  bush  fruits  or  choice  vegetables. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  good  plan  to  plant  orchard 
trees  with  Nuts,  as  the  latter  do  not  attain  a 
large  size,  whilst  the  others  keep  progressing, 
and  in  due  course  shut  out  sun  and  air  so  essen- 
tial to  fine  flavour,  not  only  in  Nuts,  but  in  all 
fruits  worth  cultivating.  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries,  and  Strawberries,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  get  too  large,  and  coming 
quickly  into  profit  they  help  the  rent  and  cost 
of  labour.  A  fair  distance  to  plant  is  18  feet 
from  row  to  row,  running  north  to  south,  and 
half  that  distance  from  plant  to  plant,  that  is 
with  the  view  to  the  introduction  of  intervening 
rows  of  bush  fruits  and  Strawberries.  Exclud- 
ing these,  the  Filberts  may  be  placed  9  feet 
apart  each  way,  when  constant  tilth  and  free- 
dom from  weeds  being  important,  this  culture 
may  be  secured  by  the  growth  of  early  Potatoes 
or  annual  crops  most  profitable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

After  management.  —  Having  selected  a 
situation  above  the  range  of  damp  frosts,  and  the 
bushes  having  been  a  year  planted,  the  first  im- 
portant operation  will  be  d  isbudding  and  pruning. 
The  ideal  bush  I  may  say  should  contain  from  five 
to  eight  shoots  starting  from  a  clean  suckerless 
stem  1  foot  or  18  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
foundation  of  the  bought  tree  will  have  been 
formed  in  the  nursery,  and  the  first  year's 
growth  will  have  converted  it  into  a  compact 
bush  much  resembling  a  Currant  or  Gooseberry. 
The  latter  we  should  spur  back  to  each  of 
the  main  stems,  but  seeing  that  Nuts  are  chiefly 
borne  on  the  weak  laterals,  these  must  be  left 
intact  for  the  present,  ctlierwise  the  crop  will 
be  sacrificed  by  premature  pruning.  A  general 
thinning  and  shortening  of  the  leading  shoots 
may  be  performed  at  any  time  after  the  leaves 
fall,  and  the  ground  may  be  manured  and 
dressed,  but  the  wood  best  furnished  with  male 
catkins  which  sometimes  come  in  January  should 
be  retained,  as  these  will  be  required  for  fertilis- 
ing the  small  inconspicuous  female  flowers  in 
March,  and  then  the  pruning  may  be  finished. 
The  weak  twigs  best  furnished  with  Nuts,  of 
course,  must  be  left  intact,  but  those  which  have 
borne  catkins  only  must  be  cut  close  home  to 
a  single  bud  for  a  relay  of  laterals  for  another 
year.  But  why  prune  ^  all,  when  old  neglected 
bushes  literally  break  down  under  their  load  of 
Nuts  I  Well,  anyone  who  is  quite  ignorant  of 
pruning  and  whose  garden  is  extra  warm  may, 
perhaps,  succeed  best  by  leaving  to  Nature 
what  he  does  not  understand,  but  others  less 
fortunate  as  to  situation  must  prune,  first,  to  let 
in  light,  warmth,  and  air  ;  second,  to  keep  the 
bushes  within  bounds  ;  and  last,  to  ensure  per- 
fect maturity  of  the  wood  and  Nuts.  Well- 
managed  trees  on  suitable  soils  live  to  a  good 
age,  and  sometimes  become  too  fertile,  pro- 
ducing any  quantity  of  female  flowers,  but 
very  few  male  catkins,  without  which  Nuts  can- 
not be  expected.  In  the  event  of  this  happen- 
ing we  have  sometimes  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  going  to  the  nearest  Hazel  coppice 
for  a  quantity  of  branches  laden  with  male  cat- 
kins which  have  been  distributed  amongst  the 
Filberts,  and  we  have  secured  a  good  crop. 
Having  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  would- 
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be  planter  the  importance  of  selecting  a  warm 
situation  on  a  loamy  soil,  I  may  say  the  most 
regular  crop3  and  those  of  the  finest  quality 
are  obtained  from  tillage  land  into  which  solar 
heat  and  warm  rain  can  pass  freely  ;  hence 
the  advisability  of  a  small  beginning  and  culti- 
vating thoroughly.  Another  important  matter 
is  the  avoidance  of  too  many  sorts — not  that  all 
the  varieties  put  together  would  number  more 
than  a  score,  but  then  a  score  bushels  of  one 
sort,  if  good,  would  command  moi'e  attention, 
and  most  likely  realise  a  better  price  than  one 
bushel  each  of  twenty  sorts,  a  fact  which  will  at 
once  justify  my  saying  start  with  the  Red, 
White,  and  Purple  Filberts,  the  thin-shelled 
Cosford,  and  the  prolific  Cob.  Try  the  others, 
and  increase  those  which  succeed  best. 

Gathering  and  keeping  Nuts  and  Filberts, 
next  to  growing  them  well,  is  an  important 
matter,  deserving  more  attention  than  it  some- 
times receives.  In  wooded  districts  squirrels 
and  mice  sometimes  hurry  on  the  gathering, 
but  ia  the  absence  of  these  maraiiders  they 
should  not  be  plucked  until  the  Nuts  are  ready 
to  fall  out  of  the  husks.  When  this  stage  is 
reached  a  dry  day  should  be  devoted  to  gather- 
ing, and  the  Nuts,  especially  Filberts,  should  be 
spread  out  in  a  dry,  airy  room  to  shrivel  the 
husks  before  they  are  put  away  for  future  use. 
Some  pack  them  away  in  air-tight  jars  with  or 
without  salt,  one  of  the  most  destructive 
articles  that  can  be  used,  as  the  kernels  become 
damp  and  give  with  every  change  of  weather. 
Others  submit  them  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  to 
thoroughly  dry  the  husks  and  destroy  the 
germs  of  mould,  but  sulphur  must  be  used 
with  great  care,  and  I  greatly  question  if  this 
bleaching,  in  never  so  slight  a  form,  does 
not  impair  or  destroy  the  delicate  flavour. 
Thorough  drying,  of  course,  is  imperative,  and 
once  this  process  is  complete,  the  Nuts  may  be 
stored  in  clean,  sweet,  air-tight  boxes  or  earthen- 
ware jars,  which  must  be  kept  in  moderately 
dry  store-rooms.  Here  I  have  adopted  this 
plan,  avoiding  all  silt,  sulphur,  or  other  addi- 
tions, and  Filberts  packed  last  year  in  a  large, 
air-tight  flourbin  standing  in  my  Grape  room 
are  still  fresh  and  excellent. 


There  being  nothing  on  the  roof,  the  house  gets 
very  hot  in  sunny  weather,  and  this  may  also  be  a 
factor  in  its  welfare.  The  Frontignan,  as  regards 
flivour,  stands  before  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in 
my  estimation,  and  for  this  reason  I  keep  a  Vine  of 
it.  There  is,  I  think,  a  particularly  rich,  but  re- 
freshing flavour  in  this  old  Grape  that  one  fails  to 
find  in  black  fruiting  kinds.  It  Grapes  were  grown 
tor  eating  alone,  putting  appearance  on  one  side, 
the  Frontignan  would  hold  a  tolerably  high  position 
among  iudoor  Grapes.  If  Mr.  Sheppard  had  said 
that  this  Grape  invariably  cracks,  I  could  have  agreed 
with  him,  for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
crop  of  it  in  which  this  defect  was  not  visible  in  a 
more  or  less  degree.  In  the  north  of  France  the 
Frontignan  is  largely  grown  on  open  walls,  and  I 
remember  that  in  a  garden  of  which  I  had  charge 
this  Grape  cracked  badly. — J.  C.  B. 

CAPRICIOUS  GRAPES. 
There  is,  as  usual,  a  good  deal  of  useful  and  prac- 
tical information  in  the  notes  that  have  recently 
appeared  in  The  Garden  on  the  above  subject, 
and  we  must  agree  with  much  that  is  said  therein. 
Still,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  or  two  cor- 
respondents are  rather  disposed  to  exaggerate  the 
requirements  of  at  least  three  varieties.  Many  gar- 
deners, though  unable  to  boast  of  perfectly  venti- 
lated and  heated  houses,  inside  borders,  first-class 
soil,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  &o.,  are  yet 
supposed  to  put  presentable  Grapes  on  the  table. 
The  above  essentials  may  be  necessary  to  the  jiro- 
duction  of  exceptionally  fine  fruit,  but  very  good 
Grapss  can  be  grown  when  the  majority  of  these 
accompaniments  are  absent — at  least  I  speak  per- 
sonally in  the  matter  of  Mrs  Pince,  Gros  Colman, 
and  Madresfield  Court.  My  Vines  are  planted  in  an 
outside  border  20  feet  wide,  and  which  is  annually 
cropped  for  one  half  the  width  with  some  early 
summer  salading  or  early  Potatoes.  Very  little  was 
done  to  it  in  the  way  of  spaoial  preparation,  and 
knowing  the  subsoil  would  never  retain  any  stag- 
nant water,  I  did  little  in  the  way  of  drainage.  The 
making  of  the  border  may  be  briefly  summed  rp  as 
follows:  A  mixture  consisting  of  chopped  turf  and 
lime  rubbish  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1  was  pre- 
pared, the  top  soil  of  the  border  (not  previously  used 
for  Vines)  removed  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  for  one 
half  its  width,  a  trench  :!  feet  in  depth  and  the  same 
in  width  taken  out  at  the  end,  and  the  border 


Cordon  Plum  trees  — According  to  promise,  I 
send  you  a  list  of  Plums  I  have  found  to  succeed 
well  here  :  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  (a  gocd  earlv  sort 
for  dessert  or  cooking),  Old  Orleans,  Prince  Engle- 
bert,  Gisborne's,  Belle  de  Louvain,  Guthrie's  Late 
Green  Gage,  Kirke's  Purple  Gage  (a  good  and 
handsome  Plum  for  dessert),  Red  Magnum  Bonum, 
Victoria.  Diamond,  Bryanston  Gage,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling. Washington  I  find  rather  a  shy  bearer,  but  a 
very  handsome  Plum.  No  collection  is  complete 
without  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Imp^riale  de  Milan  is 
one  of  the  latest,  and  only  fit  for  cooking.  Some 
are  on  walls  facing  south-east  and  west,  and  all  do 
equally  well.  As  I  get  more  wall  room  I  intend  to 
plant  more  cordons,  as  they  are  easily  managed  and 
can  be  protected  from  birds,  which  are  a  pest  here, 
as  we  are  surrounded  by  woods. — G.  Jupp,  Brant- 
r\(h/c  Park,  Ihilcomle, 

Frontignan  Grape.^ — Mr.  Sheppard  says,  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Garden,  that  this  Grape 
almost  always  shanks.  I  was  surprised  to  see  such 
a  statement,  as  I  have  had  it  growing  with  Ham- 
burghs  for  some  years,  and  have  never  yet  observed 
the  slightest  tendency  to  shank.  It  is  possible  that 
the  roots  of  thi^  Grape  enjoy  warmth,  and  that 
ohanking  only  takes  place  when  they  are  in  outside 
borders.  I  have  but  one  ^'ine  of  it,  and  this  is  on 
the  back  wall  of  a  very  light  house  facing  the  south. 
It  has  been  there  nearly  twenty  years,  but  as  the 
house  is  a  tolerably  wide  one,  most  of  the  roots  are 
in  all  probability  inside.  I  should,  however,  men- 
tion that  the  black  Grapes  with  which  it  is  associated 
rarely  show  signs  of  shanking,  so  that  either  the 
soil  or  the  situation,  or  perhaps  both,  are  suitable. 


trenched  throughout,  adding  as  the  work  progressed 
sufficient  of  the  prepared  soil  to  bring  it  up  to  a 
few  inches  above  the  old  level.  Six  inches  of 
brick-bats,  well  rammed  down,  were  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  each  trench  and  covered  with  an  inverted 
sod  before  the  soil  was  filled  in.  The  border 
gets  an  annual  mulching  of  about  3  inches  of  long 
stable  manure,  but  has  received  nothing  else  in  the 
shape  of  external  aid,  either  in  the  way  of  manure 
or  water,  except  one  good  soaking  in  the  summer 
of  188G.  This  may  seem  rather  a  bold  statement, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  of  late  on  the  extraordinary  requirements  of 
some  varieties  of  Grapes,  so  much  so,  that  if  all  the 
essentials  recommended  were  requisite,  the  caltiva- 
tion  of  the  king  of  fruits  in  variety  would  be  limited 
to  a  very  few.  The  two  houses  for  which  the  above 
border  was  made  are  a  s  econd  early  and  a  late  houte, 
and  are  planted  theone  with  Black  Hamburghand  two 
Madresfield  Court  Vines,  the  late  house  beingplanted 
with  Gros  Colman,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Lady  Downe's. 
The  houses  are  not  typical  of  the  perfect  vinery 
either  in  the  matter  of  heating  or  ventilation.  They 
are  heated  by  flues,  whilst  every  other  top-light  is  a 
fixture.  The  Vines,  which  are  on  the  single  rod  ."iys- 
tem,  are  carrying  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen 
bunches  each.  I  enclose  aver.-ige  bunches  of  Gros 
Colman  and  Mrs.  Pince.  They  want  another  fort- 
night to  do  them  justice,  but  I  think  you  will  pro- 
nounce them,  in  bunch,  berry,  and  colour,  good 
enough  for  the  majority  of  tables. — E.  Buebell, 
Claremiont. 

*^*  Remarkably  fine  samples  of  the  Grapes  re- 
ferred to. — Ed. 

187  kinds  of  Pears  in  a  private  garden! 


grows  187  kinds.  Of  course,  he  never  has  a  stock  of 
good  Pears.  This,  with  the  state  of  many  nurseries 
and  gardens,  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  make  a  stand 
against  this  foolish  and  ruinous  mistake  in  frnit 
growing. 

STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 

1.  BEURRE  SUPERFIN. 

2.  MARIE  LOUISE. 

3.  DOYENNE  DU  COMIGE. 

4.  WINTER  NELIS. 

5.  JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES. 
C.  EMILE  D'HEYST. 

7.  GLOU  MORCEAU. 

8.  THOMPSON'S. 

9.  BERGAMOTTE  D'ESPEREN. 

10.  ALEXANDRE  LAMBRE. 

11.  NOUVELLE  FULVIE. 

12.  OLIVIER  DE  SERRES. 

13.  COMTE  DE  LAMY. 

Early  Pears.— Citron  dcs  Carmes,  Doyenne  d'Eto,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Beuvre  Giffard,  Jargonelle,  Seckel. 

Cook'ng  Pears.  —  Catillac,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain, 
Gilogil,  Bellissime  d'Hiver. 

Perry  Pears.— Taynton  Squasb,  Thorn  Pear,  Bailand, 
Yellow  Hutfcap,  Moorcjoft,  Longlands,  Chaseley  Green, 
Ajlton  Bod,  Red  Pe.ar,  Boek  Pear,  Dymoek  Red,  Oldfield, 
Butt,  Holmer,  Red  Pear,  Rook,  Bcsberry  Eearlet,  Lumber- 
skulls  Harden. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  year  we 
raised  the  question  of  the  needless  number  of 
Pears,  and  the  neces.sity  of  confining  ourselves 
to  the  best  kinds  if  we  are  to  have  the  best 
results.  Many  articles  and  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  last  year.  Our  list  stands  as 
above.  The  list  will  always  be  open  to 
improvement,  but  not  to  great  increase  of 
number.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear 
of  or  see  fruits  of  high  merit  not  included 
in  the  above,  also  local  fruits,  of  which  there 
are  probably  some  very  good  ones.  Faults, 
too,  of  any  of  the  above  which  warrant  their 
exclusion  from  the  standard  soits  may  be  con- 
sidered. We  shall  attempt  the  engraving  of 
fair  specimens  of  all  the  series,  but  to  get  them 
well  done  in  photography  is  very  difficult.  The 
list  is  not,  it  will  be  seen,  one  for  the  seasons. 
The  first  aim  is  to  fix  attention  on  Pears  of  the 
highest  quality. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Strawbekbies. 
If  plants  intended  for  early  forcing  are  still  stand- 
ing out  in  the  open  air,  they  should  now  be  cleansed 
by  dipping  in  sulphur  water  and  placed  in  cold, 
airy  pits  where  they  will  be  safe  should  frost  over- 
take them.  Frost  will  not  hurt  the  crowns,  as  we 
always  find  plants  that  have  received  a  decided 
check  from  dry  autumn  frosts  throwing  up  the  best 
tiusses  well  in  advance  of  the  foliage,  but  the  con- 
tinuous and  steady  rain  so  much  needed  having 
saturated  the  balls,  their  expansion  by  congelation 
may  damage  the  pots  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Where  early  plants  are  started  in  Peach  houses  and 
vineries,  the  pots  should  be  well  scrubbed  and  the 
apertures  opened  before  they  are  placed  upon  the 
shelves,  a  position  they  may  occupy  with  advantage 
for  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  houses  are  closed 
for  forcing.  Being  so  thoroughly  moist,  they  will 
require  very  little  water  at  first,  and  syringing  may 
be  deferred  until  the  Peach  trees  or  Vines  receive 
atmospheric  moisture,  but  on  no  account  must  the 
balls  be  allowed  to  shrink  from  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
as  this  inlet  of  air  produces  a  check  from  which 
these  moisture-loving  plants  do  not  quickly  recover. 
The  general  stock  of  plants  should  now  be  plunged 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  where  they  will  require 
neither  water  nor  shelter  unless  the  weather  be  very 
severe,  when  mats  or  shutters  may  be  placed  over 
them.   If  a  heavy  covering  of  snow  is  not  beneficial, 


A  sardercr  from  a  small  place  in  Kent  tolUus  that  his    it  does  no  harm,  but  serious  injury  is  sometimes 
mB.-^ter  thinks  a  varied  collection  of  Pea-rs  best,  and 'produced  by  a  great  mass  of  Natures  best  of  all 
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protectors  pressing  the  mats  down  upon  the  crowns. 
This,  then,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
first,  by  plunging  the  pots  with  their  rims  a  few 
inches  below  the  edges  of  the  planks  used  for  form- 
ing the  temporary  pits;  and  second,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lattice-work  of  scantling  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  great  weight.  If  this  provision  has  not 
been  made  no  time  should  be  lost,  as  it  is  much 
better  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  sheltered  place  and 
forego  covering  altogether  than  to  run  any  risk  by 
trusting  to  makeshift  supports.  One  of  the  best 
Strawberry  forcers  I  ever  knew,  Mr.  Henderson, 
late  of  Cole  Orton,  never  protected  a  plant,  but 
plunged  his  stock  quite  over  the  rims  of  the  pots  in 
a  bed  of  coal  ashes  at  the  foot  of  a  very  high  wall, 
whence  he  took  batches  direct  to  the  pits  and 
horses. 

Plums. 

Houses  devoted  to  Golden  Drop,  Lite  Rivers',  and 
other  extra  late  varieties  of  superior  quality  will 
now  be  clear  of  fruit  and  ready  for  the  little  winter 
pruning  they  may  require.  If  well  pinched  through 
the  growing  season,  this  operation  will  be  a  very 
light  affair,  but  still  the  trees  must  be  dressed 
over  before  they  are  washed,  and  the  spurs  at 
the  same  time  may  be  well  thinned  with  a 
sharp  penknife.  Plums  under  glass  always  make 
such  a  profusion  of  spur  wood,  and  being  remark- 
ably free  setters,  the  fruit  may  be  greatly  improved 
both  in  size  and  quality,  whilst  the  stronghold  of 
insect  pests  is  thrown  open  by  annual  spur-prunirg. 
When  this  fertile  stage  or  age  is  reached  they  do 
not  make  'much  growth,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
tendency  to  stubbiness,  all  border  trees  should  be 
worked  round  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  over,  when  a 
little  fresh  compost  worked  into  the  trench  will 
keep  them  vigorous  and  healthy  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  The  best  compost  for  these  trees  is  a  free 
calcareous  loam,  lime  rubble,  burnt  earth,  or  old 
road  scrapings  thoroughly  mixed  and  tightly 
rammed  wben  moderately  dry.  Poor  loam  with  these 
correctives  can  be  made  quite  rich  enough  without 
the  aid  of  manure,  but  if  vary  poor  a  dash  of  bone 
dust  may  ba  added,  and  animal  manure  in  either 
case  must  be  used  for  mulching  purposes.  It 
should  be  well  known  that  all  stone  fruit  trees, 
indoors  and  in  the  open  air,  do  best  in  a  strong, 
resisting  soil,  hence  the  necessity  for  using  it  when 
dry,  and  ramming  until  it  is  as  firm  as  the  old 
pasture  which  supplies  it.  If  pot  trees  have  to  be 
overhauled  or  young  ones  lifted  and  potted  for 
keeping  up  the  stock,  no  time  should  be  lost,  neither 
is  time  lost,  as  these  late  varieties  are  more  fre- 
quently retarded  than  forced  ;  consequently  they 
ha\e  a  long  resting  period  before  them.  As  pot 
trees  always  set  and  swell  the  crop  best  when  the 
roots  have  taken  possession  of  every  lump  of  com- 
post, they  should  not  be  over-potted  late  in  the 
season,  but  they  may  be  liberally  mulched  with 
rotted  manure  and  well  fed  with  diluted  liquid 
throughout  their  season  of  active  growth. 
Eaely  Pltjms. 

If  the  buds  upon  very  early  varieties  intended 
for  forcing  are  getting  plump  and  forward,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  cleansing  the  trees  and 
pots,  as  it  matters  not  how  soon  they  are  placed 
under  glass.  Few  fruits,  the  Cherry  excepted,  are 
more  impatient  of  heat  and  confinement  in  a  close 
atmosphere,  hence  the  importance  of  making  an 
early  start  and  giving  them  an  abundance  of  time, 
in  a  temperature  ranging  from  45°  at  night  to  55° 
by  day,  to  fill  up  and  gradually  develop  their 
flower  buds.  The  1st  of  January  is  a  good  time  to 
commence  forcing  Plums,  as  the  season  then  im- 
proves with  their  progress,  but  being  so  precocious 
and  excitable,  the  same  set  of  trees  may  be  filched 
of  a  fortnight's  rest  from  year  to  year  at  the  be- 
ginning, always  provided  we  pay  it  back  again  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  very  early  varieties, 
unfortunately,  are  not  the  best ;  consequently  those 
who  insist  upon  quality  still  depend  upon  the 
early  Gage^,  De  Montfort,  Angelina  Bardett,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Kirke's  for  their  first  dishes,  and  as 
these  require  plenty  of  time,  a  gradual  change  of 
their  season  is  a  decided  advantage.  Choice  mid- 
season  varieties  again  for  succession  or  coming  in 
long  before  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  the  open  air 


may  be  grown  in  lobbies  or  corridors,  anywhere  in 
in  fact  where  they  can  have  a  couple  of  cubic  feet 
of  soil,  plenty  of  water,  and  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air.  Many  people  grow  the  semi-double  Chinese 
Plums  and  Cherries  for  the  early  decoration  of 
their  conservatories  and  greenhouses,  but  they  are 
neither  sweeter  nor  more  beautiful  than  a  Jefferson 
or  Green  Gage  when  in  full  flower,  and  yet  they  are 
rarely  met  with,  simply  because  clean,  straight 
standards  established  in  pots  might  be  yielding 
delicious  fruit  when  the  former  are  rusticating  in 
the  reserve  ground. 

Chberies. 

Having  written  rather  more  than  I  had  intended 
about  Plums,  I  have  said  all  that  need  be  said,  at 
least  for  the  present,  about  Cherries,  as  the  two 
run  so  closely  together,  not  only  as  to  soil,  treat- 
ment, and  forcing,  but  also  as  to  their  division  into 
early  and  late  sections — the  first  for  adding  valu- 
able dishes  to  the  dessert  in  April  and  May ;  the 
second  for  giving  monster  drupes  in  the  late  cold 
orchard  house,  the  only  place  in  which  they  are 
quite  safe,  and  can  be  protected  from  damaging 
rain  and  destructive  birds  until  they  reach  ma- 
turity. 

Peaches. 

Where  the  trees  in  early  houses  are  confined  to 
inside  borders  and  fermenting  material  has  been 
freely,  but  judiciously  used,  this,  aided  by  the  mild 
weather,  will  have  started  the  buds  without  the 
assistance  of  fire-heat.  This  very  important  point, 
the  movement  of  the  sap,  having  been  secured,  the 
hot-water  pipes  must  be  moderately  warmed  to 
maintain  a  steady  temperature  ranging  from  45°  to 
50°  through  the  night,  and  50°  to  5(;°  by  day  when 
the  weather  is  datk,  dull,  and  cold,  whilst  a  few 
degrees  higher  will  do  no  harm  under  gleams  of 
sunshine.  Ventilation,  at  these  low  figures  even, 
must  not  be  neglected,  as  trees  started  with  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  air  develop  stout,  bold  flower- 
buds  which  generally  set  well;  whilst  those  from 
which  the  shoots  emanate  are  preserved  from  getting 
too  forward,  as  so  often  happens  when  the  trees  are 
young  and  the  fruiting  wood  tends  to  grossness. 
Established  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
been  forced  for  a  number  of  years  will  not  only 
stand  sharper  forcing,  bat  their  season  being 
changed,  the  buds  will  commence  swelling  about 
the  same  time  although  no  heat  is  given  to  them  at 
all ;  hence  the  advantage  of  treating  them  well  and 
cropping  lightly.  Another  very  important  point  in 
early  forcing,  be  the  trees  young  or  old,  is  keeping 
the  roots  in  their  proper  position.  If  very  near  the 
surface,  and  an  abundance  of  active  healthy  fibres 
or  feeders  are  working  within  the  influence  of  gentle 
warmth  forced  into  sound  calcareous  borders  which 
have  never  been  dry,  the  air  temperature  and  at- 
mospheric moisture  being  right,  bud-dropping,  of 
which  so  many  complain,  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. It  is,  of  course,  too  late  to  correct  these  evils 
this  year,  but,  knowing  that  the  usual  questions  will 
soon  be  coming  in,  it  is  not  too  late  to  request  the 
young  beginner  to  make  notes,  or  to  assure  him 
that  bud-dropping  amongst  stone  fruits  and  bad 
setting  amongst  Grapes  may  be  prevented  by 
keeping  the  roots  well  up  to  the  surface  in 
sound,  well-drained,  and  thoroughly  moist  borders. 
Returning  to  our  calendiiial  directions,  I  may  say 
the  syringing  of  the  trees,  walls,  and  other  sur- 
faces must  be  conducted  in  a  moderate  and  proper 
manner,  care  being  taken  that  the  buds  have  time 
to  get  dry  before  nightfall.  In  days  gone  by  two 
or  three  syringings  every  day  were  considered 
necessary,  even  in  winter,  but  by  confining  the 
roots  to  inside  borders  and  charging  the  house 
with  warm  moisture  from  fermenting  material, 
these  chilling  douches  can  now  be  dispensed  with  ; 
consequently  the  aridity  which  followed  drenching 
is  avoided.  To  follow  up  this  modern  method  of 
forcing  and  dispensing  with  dry  fire  heat,  the  fer- 
menting material  should  be  regularly  turned  over 
and  replenished  with  fresh  supplies  from  the  reserve 
as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary.  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  answer  best,  as  they  give  off  a  mild,  regular 
heat,  or,  lacking  these,  well  worked  and  frequently 
turned  stable  manure  may  be  used,  care  being 
taken  that  the  ridge  is  formed  where  the  stronger 


heat  cannot  injure  the  roots.  It  Strawberries  in 
pots  are  introduced,  their  proper  place  is  a  shelf 
near  the  top  of  the  house,  and  convenient  for 
syringing  without  wetting  the  trees  when  the  latter 
are  in  flower.  The  first  insect  enemy  we  have  to 
encounter  in  the  Peach  house  is  green  fly,  and 
fatal  is  the  result  where  its  destruction  is  neglected. 
The  best  preventive  is  mild  fumigation  with 
tobacco  paper  when  the  trees  and  Strawberiy 
plants  are  quite  dry.  The  ai^pearance  of  the  first 
fly  must  be  the  signal  for  the  introduction  of  the 
f  umigator,  but  whether  the  fly  be  perceptible  or  not 
the  house  should  be  well  smoked  just  before  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand. 

Siuvcssw7i  houses. — The  trees  in  these  should  be 
detached,  pruned,  and  cleansed  as  opportunities 
offer  and  bad  weather  puts  a  stop  to  outdoor 
operations.  Although  relieved  of  all  superfluous 
wood  immediately  after  the  last  Peach  was  gathered, 
the  trees,  now  the  leaves  are  off  them,  will  require 
dressing  over  with  the  knife,  and  they  must  be 
well  washed  twice  over  with  warm  soapy  water  or  a 
solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  4  czs.  to  the  gallon 
of  water.  Well-worn  paint-brushes  are  the  proper 
tools  for  this  work,  and  the  proper  way  to  use  them 
is  as  follows  :  With  the  young  shoot  resting  on  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  ply  the  brush  with  the  right, 
working  constantly  outwards  towards  the  tip,  and 
with  suflioient  force  to  remove  scale,  the  only  enemy 
which  renders  washing  necessary.  When  the  trees 
are  dry,  repeat  the  operation,  always  drawing  the 
brush  away  from  the  centre.  Scrub  the  old  wood 
and  paint  this  part  with  Gishurst,  8  ozs.  to  the 
gallon,  thickened  with  clay,  if  scale  has  been  trouble- 
some. We  sometimes  hear  of  extraordinary  con- 
coctions being  used,  but  any  well-proved  insecticide, 
worked  into  an  adhesive  body  that  will  stick  to  the 
branches,  produces  the  desired  effect.  When  the 
trees  are  quite  dry  and  the  trellis  has  been  washed 
or  painted,  arrange  all  the  main  branches  first,  then 
lay  in  the  young  wood  full  length,  allowing  5  inches 
or  (i  inches  for  each  shoot,  and  do  not  neglect 
covering  the  old  stems  and  branches,  as  fine  limbs 
are  sometimes  destroyed  by  sunstroke.  When  all 
is  finished  top-dress  the  borders  with  a  little  fresh 
loam  and  old  lime  rubble,  see  that  they  do  not  feel 
the  want  of  water,  and  ventilate  freely  until  the 
time  arrives  for  forcing. 

Latest  Iioiises.—AB  the  trees  in  these  structures 
and  wall  cases  are  kept  as  backward  as  possible, 
there  is  ample  time  for  pruning  and  training,  two 
operations  which  we  always  hold  for  giving  employ- 
ment in  bad  weather.  If  the  houses  are  clear  of 
plants,  the  ventilators  may  be  left  open  by  night  and 
day  to  prevent  the  buds  becoming  too  forward 
until  all  danger  from  spring  frosts  has  passed  away. 
No  amount  of  frost  will  hurt  a  tree  under  glass  so 
long  as  the  buds  are  (juite  dormant,  but  once  they 
commence  swelling,  as  sometimes  happens  in  mild 
winters,  a  certain  degree  of  care  becomes  necessary, 
and  then  theall-impoitantobject— extreme  lateness 
— is  sacrificed.  In  many  gardens  late  Peach  houses 
are  converted  into  plant  stoves  through  the  autumn 
months,  and  no  great  inconvenience  is  felt,  provided 
the  plants  are  nearly  if  not  quite  hardy.  Tea  Roses, 
for  instance,  choice  Rhododendrons,  Japanese 
Azaleas,  late  bulbs,  and  a  host  of  things  which 
might  be  left  out  at  a  pinch,  here  find  an  excellent 
home,  as  they  are  secure  from  snow  and  heavy  rain, 
whilst  a  liberal  circulation  of  air  is  beneficial,  unless 
the  weather  is  of  a  most  wintry  character.  Carrying 
the  point  still  further,  the  late  Peach  house  or  Peach 
case  may  be  stocked  with  Veitchs  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower  and  the  self-protecting  Broccoli,  with  En- 
dive and  Lettuce  and  a  good  stock  of  curled  Parsley, 
of  which  few  gardeners  have  too  much  throughout 
sharp  winters.  In  borders  close  to  the  front  lights, 
towards  the  end  of  September  we  generally  plant  a 
few  rows  of  the  old  Czir  Violet,  and  find  the  enor- 
mous flowers  they  produce  invaluable  for  setting  up 
loose  after  the  shorter-stalked  varieties  in  the 
frames  are  over  in  the  spring.  My  object  in  making 
these  remarks,  I  need  not  say,  is  to  show  the  owner 
of  late  Peach  houses  how  he  may  make  them  ex- 
tremely useful  all  the  year  round  without  forcing 
or  coddling  the  legitimate  occupants  when  they 
should  be  resting.  W.  C. 
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COLOUR  IN  APPLES. 
CoLOUB  has  two  special  qualities — it  signifies 
beauty,  and  it  has  a  market  value.  Colour  also 
generally  Indicates  ripeness,  but  not  flavour  or  eat- 
ing quality.  Many  a  kind  remarkable  for  its  flavour 
shows  little  or  no  colour,  but  still  that  kind  is 
always  best  where  such  colour  as  it  gives,  whether 
it  be  of  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  is  most  fully  de- 
veloped. Colour  is,  therefore,  both  an  indication 
of  ripeness  and  of  thorough  maturation,  for  many 
fruits  may  have  become  ripened  even  without  being 
fully  matured.  We  have  bad  plenty  of  fruits  this 
year  ripe,  yet  lacking  in  full  development.  The 
season  has  been  wanting  in  maturing  power  and 
the  fruits  have  sufEered ;  hence,  whilst  in  favoured 
localities  some  few  have  shown  very  good  colour, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  colour  is  wanting.  If  we 
wish  to  see  colour  in  Apples  produced  simply  as  an 
element  of  beauty,  it  is  difficult  to  excel  in  that 
respect  a  well-cropped  tree  of  Duchess'  Favourite, 
or,  as  sometimes  called.  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  richest  coloured  of 
Apples,  because  its  hue  is  bright  and  the  fruits  are 
fully  suffused.  It  we  want  colour  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  find  it  more 
valuable  than  in  Worcester  Pearmain,  because 
quality  of  a  fair  kind  and  colour  go  together.  If 
we  want  colour  as  an  indication  of  quality,  we  shall 
not  find  it  more  thoroughly  exemplified  than  in 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  or  Margil,  both  deliciously 
flavoured  fruits  and  always  best  flavoured  and  softest 
fleshed  in  fine  rich-coloured  fruits.  We  do  not 
usually  class  pure  golden  tints  under  the  term  of 
colour,  but  it  is  certain  that  such  kinds  as  Yellow 
Ingestrie,  Golden  Noble,  and  Golden  Spire — all  in 
good  seasons  remarkable  for  depth  or  richness  of 
hue — have  good  market  value;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  the  blood-red  Worcester  Pearmain 
possesses  a  higher  value  in  the  estimation  of 
market  purchasers  than  does  the  pretty  conical, 
golden-hued  Ingestrie  when  samples  are  good  and 
skins  are  clean.  The  largest  coloured  Apple  shown 
at  the  recent  Chiswick  congress  was  King  of  Tom- 
kins  County,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rivers  and  grown 
under  glass  ;  outdoors  this  popular  Canadian  variety 
was  this  season  very  poor.  House  culture  seems  to 
have  this  summer  given  about  the  same  favoured 
conditions  of  climate  which  the  Canadian  growers 
possess  in  good  seasons.  It  is  a  grand-looking, 
richly-coloured  fruit,  but  is  hardly  likely  to  make 
any  reputation  under  British  culture.  Mere  de 
Menage  seems  to  have  been  the  next  largest  col- 
oured variety,  in  some  cases  richly  coloured,  as  it 
usually  is,  but  it  only  shows  rich  form  and  colour 
when  produced  on  cordons,  espaliers,  or  bush  trees 
on  the  Paradise.  As  a  standard  tree  it  is  almost 
valueless.  Next  in  size,  also  showing  good  colour, 
was  Tyler's  Kernel,  previously  mentioned  in  The 
Gaeden  for  its  beauty,  a  variety  sure  to  make  a 
good  market  reputation.  Then  came  the  richly- 
hued  Bismarck,  as  wonderful  a  cropper  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful and  pood.  Then  Herefordshire  Beaufin,  a  good 
deal  like  Norfolk  Beaufin  ;  Cox's  Pomona,  Tewkes- 
bury Baron,  very  much  like  Cellini  Pippin;  Holland- 
bury,  generally  rich  in  colour ;  Emperor  Alexander, 
fairly  good  colour  ;  Red  Hawthornden,  occasionally 
of  fine  colour ;  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Baumann's 
Reinette,  Hoary  Morning,  Sops-in-wine,  Tom  Putt, 
Crimson  Costard,  and  Annat  Scarlet,  the  latter  not 
unlike  Qiuarrenden,  but  larger  and  later  and  remark- 
able as  being  full  of  colour,  though  grown  at 
Dalkeith,  Scotland  having  furnished  little  of 
colour  in  Apples  at  the  recent  congress.  With  very 
rare  exceptions  all  choice  dessert  Apples  were  this 
year  deficient  in  colour.  Mr.  Crump  was  almost  the 
only  exhibitor  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,who  had  really 
ruddy-hued  samples.  Madresfield  must  be  exception- 
ally favoured  with  sunshine  to  secure  such  brilliant 
hue.  Even  his  Ribstons  were  well  coloured  and  some 
otherkindsUss  known.  I  have  made  aselection  from 
the  hundreds  of  dishes  of  Apples  shown  of  a  dozen 
sorts  generally  well  coloured,  but  hardly  one  of  them 
will  take  high  rank  for  quality;  none  the  less,  nearly 
all  of  them  have  good  reputations  as  dessert  sorts. 
Dachesb'  Favourite,  previously  mentioned,  was 
perhaps  the  deepest  coloured  generally  of  small 
Apples.  Then  came  Worcester  Pearmain,  Devon- 
shire Qoarrenden,  Ked  Astrachan,  Scarlet  Pearmain, 


Colonel  Vaughan,  Scarlet  Crofton,  very  much  like 
Fearn's  Pippin;  Summer  Thorle,  Feam's  Pippin, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Tibbett's 
Pearmain.  In  scarcely  any  other  case  was  it  pos- 
sible to  find  any  amount  of  colour  in  the  dessert 
Apples.  Then  it  was  evident  that  some  districts 
gave  more  than  others,  as,  for  instance,  Kent  and 
Sussex  both  gave  richer  hues  on  the  whole  than 
other  districts,  but  Middlesex,  Herts,  and  Worcester 
followed  hard,  although  in  all  cases  sparingly. 
One  Apple  which  usually  gives  colour,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, was  absent,  owing  to  its  season  being  over. 
There  is  such  value  in  colour  in  Apples  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  if  those  who  have  time  and 
patience  would  endeavour  to  engraft  some  of  the 
rich  hue  and  remarkable  productiveness  of  Duchess' 
Favourite  or  Worcester  Pearmain  into  Cox's  Orange, 
Ribston  or  King  Pippins.  Some  very  beautiful 
kinds  might  be  evolved  from  out  of  such  parent- 
ages, whilst  the  addition  of  really  good  quality 
to  our  first  early  Apples  would  also  be  a  great 
gain.  With  some  deep-coloured  early  sorts  the  only 
reward  of  growth  seems  to  be  found  in  acceptable 
colouring  and  consequent  beauty  of  the  fruit. 

A.  D. 


Orchids. 

ORCHIDS  AT  BEATON  HOUSE, 
CHESHUJST. 
For  several  years  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  Mr. 
Partington's  Orchids  at  this  place,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Searin.  The  Phalsenopsids,  grown 
in  a  moderately-sized  span-roofed  house,  are  the 


Phaleenopsis  grandiflora. 

principal  feature.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  the 
fact  that  these  plants  have  improved  in  vigour 
year  by  year.  The  Moth  Orchids  are  said  to 
thrive  beat  in  a  saline  atmosphere,  and  to  aflford 
this  supposed  desideratum,  salt  is  scattered 
freely  about  the  house.  The  floor  is  composed 
of  rough  gravel,  and  three  times  during  the 
year  salt  is  scattered  thickly  over  it.  There  is 
also  a  layer  of  the  same  kind  of  gravel  spread 
over  the  stages  iipon  which  the  plants  are 
placed.  This  gravel  is  washed  in  salt  water 
about  twice  a  year.  Of  course  no  salt  is  al- 
lowed to  come  into  contiict  with  the  roots.  The 
atmcsphere  must  be  slightly  saline  all  the  year 
round,  and  be  in  accordance  with  the  known 
habitats  of  Phalsenopsids,  as  the  plant.s  seem  to 
grow  with  greater  vigour  near  the  sea-coast 
than  they  do  inland.  My  own  belief  is  that 
Mr.  Searin's  treatment  of  the  plants  in  other 
respects  has  more  to  do  with  their  satisfactory 
condition  than  any  supposed  invigorating  effects 
of  the  evaporation  of  salt  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  fact,  the  cultivator  hits  the  exact  treat- 
ment for  a  certain  class  of  plants  ;  all  the 
BUJTOundinga    seem    right    for   them,  and    be- 


cause they  do  better  than  anyone  could 
have  expected,  we  wish  to  know  the  reason. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  entirely  depends  on 
ventilation  and  atmospheric  moisture  with  the 
right  temperature.  I  noticed  a  similar  case  of 
wonderful  growth  in  Phalfenopsids  in  the  gar- 
den of  Mr.  A.  Sillem  at  Sydenham.  I  happened 
to  call  there  in  October  last,  and  found  that 
under  new  management  the  Phaleenopsids  had 
grown  with  the  most  remarkable  vigour  during 
the  previous  twelve  months  or  so.  A  plant  of 
P.  grandiflora  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  had 
made  six  leaves  during  the  past  season.  Two 
plants  of  P.  amabilis  had  each  made  four  leaves, 
all  of  large  size.  Indeed,  some  of  the  largest 
leaves  I  ever  saw  were  on  some  of  Mr.  Sillem'a 
plants.  A  single  leaf  of  P.  Sanderiana  was  Sf 
inches  by  12  inches.  In  this  case  the  result 
was  not  due  to  any  salt  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
to  a  diflferent  course  of  treatment,  which  may  be 
suflicient  to  make  all  the  difference  between 
Bucceas  and  comparative  failure.  When  success 
has  been  attained,  it  is  a  pleasant  task  to  record 
it,  and  in  Mr.  Searin's  case  it  has  been  apparent 
for  many  jeara.  Mr.  Searin  stated  that  the 
largest  number  of  leaves  he  had  form  on  one 
plant  in  a  season  was  three  on  P.  amabilis.  At 
the  present  time  the  house  ia  filled  with  flower- 
ing plants,  the  spikes  being  of  great  length  and 
the  flowers  of  large  size.  Some  of  the  spikes 
were  4  feet  in  length,  and  one  plant  of  P. 
grandiflora  produced  two  spikes,  which  in  the 
aggregate  bore  108  flowers.  The  following 
items  may  alao  be  interesting  :  P.  Sanderiana 
had  fourteen  leaves  on  one  plant,  some  of  them 
of  large  size.  A  plant  of  P.  grandiflora  had 
eleven  fine  leaves,  the  largest  13  inches  by  4 
inches.  One  leaf  of  P.  grandiflora  was  15  inches 
by  4^  inches ;  P.  speciosa,  14  inches  by  Sj  inches ; 
P.  Schilleriana,  14  inches  by  4J  inches. 

The  cool  house  is  a  small  span-roofed  struc- 
ture, but  it  contains  some  old-established  and 
very  vigorous  specimens.  The  two  distinct 
sections  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  are  repre- 
sented. The  type  with  small  flowers  and  rather 
narrow  petals  is  not  thought  of  so  much  value 
as  the  broad-petalled  type  by  Orchid  growers  ; 
but  each  section  has  its  own  distinctive  qualities, 
and  both  ought  to  be  represented  in  every  good 
collection.  The  narrow-petalled  type  flowers  in 
the  winter,  and  produces  long-branched  and 
more  graceful  spikes  than  the  other  form,  which 
flowers  later  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  Some  of  the  spikes  had  several  branches 
on  which  might  be  counted  as  many  as  fifty 
flowers,  and  they  do  not  pass  away  in  a 
week  or  two,  but  will  last  in  excellent  con- 
dition on  the  plants  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
Some  specimens  had  as  many  as  six  spikes 
growing  out  from  one  root-stock,  with  many 
bulbs  and  several  leads,  of  course.  In  my  own 
practice  of  potting  these  Odontoglossums  and 
other  cool  house  Orchids,  I  use  about  equal 
portions  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  clean  Sphag- 
num. Mr.  Searin  uses  a  larger  proportion  of 
peat,  which  is  used  in  even  greater  proportion 
for  Dendrobiums. 

In  the  Cattleya  house  are  some  very  excellent 
examples  of  Vanda  casrulea.  The  plants  are 
attached  to  teak  rafts  suspended  against  the 
side  of  the  house  ;  tliey  are  of  large  size,  and 
were  producing  numerous  fine  spikes.  In  a 
warmer  house  I  noticed  a  handsome  specimen  of 
Angrjecum  sesquipedale  showing  aix  spikes,  a 
truly  handsome  plant.  J.  Douglas. 


Trichosma  suavis  Tautziana— This  is  the 
first  variation  we  have  observed  in  this  sweet  and 
handEome  plant,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  constant  it 
becomes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  autumn-bloom- 
ing Orchids.    In  this  variety  the  petals,  without 
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being  diminished  in  size,  are  coloured  with  flaked 
stripes  o£  brownish  crimson,  and  the  petals  appear 
to  have  become  lips,  as  in  the  case  of  Dendrobium 
nobile  Cooksoni.  A  spike  of  flower  of  this  striking 
and  charming  novelty  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Cowley, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Studley  House  collection. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis. — Quantities  of  this 
species,  whose  flowers  rival  the  snow  for  whiteness, 
are  now  very  conspicuous  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Laicg  and  Sons  at  Forest  Hill.  This  is  a  plant 
which  deserves  general  cultivation,  flowering  as  it 
does  through  the  winter  months  when  white  flowers 
are  doubly  valuable.  It  thrives  best  under  cool 
treatment,  but  does  not  like  so  low  a  temperature 
as  the  ma j  ority  of  its  congeners,  and  on  this  ac- 
count many  growers  fail  with  it. 

Cattleya  labiata. — This  rare  Cattleya  was 
lately  flowering  with  Mr.  Hall  at  Brixton.    This, 


wards  the  base  becomes  slightly  paler;  the  lip  is 
also  deep  crimson-purple  in  front,  the  side  lobes 
white.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  flowers  last  long  in  fall  beauty. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  superbvim. — Flowers 
of  the  largest  and  finest  form  of  this  plant  we  have 
ever  seen  come  from  the  Cambridge  Lodge  collec- 
tion at  Camberwell.  Dorsal  sepal  very  large, 
rounded,  inflexed  at  the  summit,  pure  snowy  white, 
with  numerous  purple  dots,  which  are  densest  near 
the  centre,  and  form  a  somewhat  continuous  stripe, 
a  small  portion  of  the  central  part  at  the  base  being 
emerald-green;  petals  slightly  decurved,  undulated 
on  the  upper  edge,  with  a  distinct  central  band  of 
tawny  red,  and  bearing  numerous  smaller  dotted 
veins  of  the  same  colour;  lip  bright  shining  brown, 
the  interior  profusely  dotted  with  brownish  purple. 


the  true  species,  is  still  rare,  and  has  not  been  met 
with  by  recent  collectors.  The  plant  now  flowering, 
however,  in  various  collections  round  London  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  richly  coloured  as  the  species 
first  named  by  Lindley.  It  diStrs  from  Gaskelliana 
and  its  varieties  by  resting  for  some  little  time  after 
growth  is  completed  before  sending  up  its  flowers. 

Aneectochilus. — There  is  some  hopes  of  a  re- 
vival of  these  beautiful-leaved  Orchids.  I  see  now 
and  then  some  few  species  in  collections,  notably  in 
"My  Garden"  at  Carshalton,  and  I  wonder  that 
Mr.  Smee  does  not  set  about  collecting  ttem  and 
show  us  how  to  grow  them.  Some  few  species  are 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway, 
and  in  Mr.  Liing'd  at  Korest  Hill.  It  is  really  a 
disgrace  to  English  Orchid  growers  that  these  superb 
plants  have  been  allowed  to  slip  out  of  cultivation 
in  the  manner  they  have. — W.  H.  G. 

Bark  ria  elegans.— A  splendid  variety  of  this 
lovely  Orchid  is  now  flowering  with  Mr.  White,  of 
Winchmore  Hill,  producing  dense  racemes  of  large 
and  handsome  flowers,  the  rich  deep  crimson  blotch 
on  the  front  of  the  lip  being  very  conspicuous. 
Barkerias  are  deciduous  plants,  and  require  to  be 
grown  cool.  They  thrive  best  on  bare  Dlccks,  and 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  light  and  air  through  the 
growing  season,  during  which  they  require  very 
Irequent  waterings,  but  through  the  winter  months 
little  is  necessary. 

Laelia  autumnalis  atrorubens. — This  fine 
form  now  appears  to  be  thoroughly  established  in 
our  collections,  and  it  is  a  much  superior  variety  to 
the  form  of  this  species  which  was  in  cultivation 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  I  have  received  fine 
blooms  from  numerous  collections,  and  all  are  tole- 
rably true  to  the  plate  of  this  variety  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Garden,  April  24,  ISSO.  The 
flowers  are  some  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  of  a  rich  purplish  crimson,  which  is 
continued  down  to  the  bise,  but  the  colour  to- 


crimson,  the  thickened  plate  on  the  disc  white.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  a  new  introduction,  but  it  has 
been  in  the  country  some  years.  It  is  valuable  as 
being  a  late  summer  and  autumn  bloomer,  and 
thrives  under  the  same  treatment  as  L.  Skinneri. — 
W.  H.  G. 


Phalaenopsis  graudiflora,  showing  habit  of  plant. 

This  form  is  so  striking  that,  in  our  opinion,  it 
really  deserves  the  name  of  maximum.  It  is  a 
hybrid  between  G.  Spicerianum  and  C.  insigne 
Manlei,  and  has  been  obtained  from  a  distinct 
source. 

Lycaste  Smeeana.  —  This  may  familiarly  be 
called  a  summer-blocming  L.  Skinneri,  the  flowers, 
however,  being  smaller  and  lasting  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  saw  a  particularly  fine  form  of  this 
plant  at  Mr.  Smee's  establishment.  The  flower  is 
of  the  same  waxy  consistency  as  Skinneri,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  oblong-ovate,  spreading,  and  pure 
white,  the  petals  smaller,  standing  forward  over  the 
column  with  recurved  tips  ;  they  are  also  white, 
profusely  dotted  with  specks  of  p'mk ;  lip  three- 
lobed,  the  front  lobe  narrow  and  pointed,  rosy 
crimson  with  a  white  border,  side  lobes  bright  rosy 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS  IN   THE  OPEN   AIR 
IN  1888. 

I  HAVE  been  cognisant  of  the  fact  for  some 
time  that  these  plants  were  grown  in  the  open 
air  by  Mr.  Smee  at  Wallington,  in  Surrey,  but 
I  thought  the  summer  months  we  have  passed 
through  without  summer  weather  would  have 
deterred  him  from  the  experiment  this  season. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  although  the 
time  for  the  open-air  sojourn  was  curtailed, 
some  three  months  being  the  time  allotted 
them,  commencing  from  July.  The  plants  are 
placed  upon  stages  elevated  a  short  distance 
above  the  water,  of  which  there  are  many 
streamlets  from  the  river  Wandle,  which  runs 
through  the  garden.  Those  plants  in  baskets 
and  upon  blocks  are  suspended  over  the  water, 
and  the  state  of  these  plants  at  the  present  time 
is  everything  that  could  be  desired.  They  have 
formed  fine  large  bulbs,  and  their  leaves  are 
rich  deep  green  in  colour,  not  hat  brownish 
green,  which,  I  think,  is  brought  about  by  cold 
winds,  and  which  I  consider  so  very  objection- 
able. Many  of  the  plants  are  showing  flower- 
spikes,  and  the  majority  are  producing  two 
spikes  from  each  bulb.  A  fine  form  of  O.  luteo- 
purpureum  was  in  bloom,  and  its  flowers  show 
no  deterioration  either  iu  size  or  colour. 

These  experiments  of  Mr.  Smee  show  well 
what  little  artificial  heat  is  really  necessary  to 
maintain  OJontoglossums  in  health  and  vigour. 
One  thing,  however,  1  learnt  in  looking  over 
this  collection  of  plants  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  open-air  treatment  was,  that  the  flower- 
spikes  appeared  to  be  more  tender  than  the 
growths.  This  was  well  exeiupliiied  by  several 
examples  of  Oncidium  crispum  which  were  grown 
with  the  Odontoglossums.  These  Oncidiums 
threw  up  their  flower-spikes,  and  were  allowed 
to  remain  oiitdoora  until  the  end  of  September. 
The  spikes  have  opened  their  blooms  under 
glass,  but  instead  of  being  large,  as  I  believe 
they  would  have  been  had  the  plants  been  re- 
moved soon  after  the  flowers  appeared  and 
allowed  to  finish  up  indoors,  the  whole  spike, 
as  well  as  the  side  branches,  appear  to  be  stunted 
and  much  shorter  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  shorter  than  they  certainly  would 
have  been  under  glass.  Few  people  have  such 
a  position  as  Mr.  Smee  for  these  experiments, 
but  to  those  who  have,  and  have  the  faith  and. 
courage  to  act  similarly,  I  would  certainly  say, 
do  so.  Any  plants,  however,  which  show  their 
bloom-spikes,  I  would  advise  being  removed  at 
once  under  glass  in  order  to  allow  the  blooms 
to  become  fully  developed,  as  I  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  critical  time. 

W.  H.  G. 


Coelogyne  ocellata  and  its  variety  maxima 
are  now  very  gay  in  numerous  collections  round 
London,  and,  probably,  also  in  the  country.  The 
pure  white  of  its  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  large, 
rich,  deep  yellow  eye  like  spots  on  its  white  lip 
render  it  very  attractive,  and  although  much 
neglected  for  some  years,  it  is  deservedly  becoming 
popular.  It  is  a  plant  from  Northern  India,  and 
therefore  thrives  best  in  the  cool  house,  thus  render- 
ing it  available  for  everyone  having  this  structure. 

Masdevallia  Davisi.— This  pretty  and  distinct 
species,  introduced  some  years  ago  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  has  somewhat  suffered  in  public  estimation 
fr^m  lis  small  flowers,  notwithstanding  the  charm- 
ing  colour,   wMci   is   rich    dssp    canary-yellow. 
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Jadging,  however,  by  some  flowers  of  this  species 
which  have  come  to  hand  from  Mr.  Bachan,  of 
Southampton,  and  a  form  recently  seen  in  "My 
Garden "  with  Mr.  Smee,  want  of  size,  which  I 
believe  is  due  to  caltivation,  is  likely  to  be  over- 
come. The  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  enjoys 
quite  cool  treatment. — W. 

Barkeria  Lindleyana. — This  species,  in  com- 
pany with  B.  elegans,  is  now  blooming  with  Mr. 
Smee.  and  a  very  charming  pair  of  plants  they  are. 
The  flowers  of  Lindleyana  are  large,  ot  a  rosy 
purple,  the  centre  of  the  lip  white,  bearing  three 
raised  ridges,  which  are  sparingly  dotted  with 
chocolate;  the  column  is  also  bordered  with  dots 
of  the  same  colour  on  a  white  ground.  Barkerias 
are  deciduous  plants,  and  should  be  grown  cool 
with  an  abundance  of  light,  and  during  the  grow- 
ing season  plenty  of  moisture.  Barkerias  succeed 
best  on  bare  blocks  or  in  small  baskets  with  little 
else  but  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal. 

Cattleya  porpliyroglossa. — This  very  rare 
and  handsome  species  is  now  flowering  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  F.  Horsman  at  Colchester,  and  is  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  growers  of  these  plants. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  plant,  and  I  was 
much  struck  with  its  beauty  and  distinctness.  In 
general  appearance  the  plant  may  be  likened  to  C. 
bioolor,  and  the  scape  bears  several  flowers,  which, 
however,  have  more  resemblance  to  those  of  C. 
guttata  in  shape.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  spread- 
ing, deep  madder-red  in  colour;  lip  three-lobed, 
the  side  lobss  pure  white,  rolled  over  the  column. 
The  front  lobe  U  small  and  of  an  intensely  deep 
bright  amethjst-purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Calanthe  curculigoides.  —  This  very  rare 
plant  is  now  flowering  with  Mr.  Buchan  at  South- 
ampton. It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  this 
species,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  noted  such 
a  fine  variety  as  this.  It  belongs  to  the  ever- 
green section,  of  which  C.  veratrifolia  is  the  most 
familiar  type.  The  raceme  is  dense  and  many- 
flowered,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  orange-yellow, 
and  the  small  lip  deep  crimson.  Thirty  years  ago 
I  had  a  very  fine  example  of  this  plant  in  the 
Kingston  collection,  and  have  rarely  seen  the 
species  since.  It  used  to  produce  its  flowers  in  the 
sammer  months,  but  if  it  can  be  grown  to  bloom 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  will  become  doubly 
valuable. — H. 


Lindley,  but  here  the  similarity  ends,  the  large  -white 
petals  being  freckled  with  pink,  whilst  the  lip  is  deep 
crimson.  It  is  a  showy  plant  and  lasts  long  iu  flower. 
This  form  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Smee's 
gardener. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCSIDS. 

liSelii  autumnalis  atrorubens.— This  i.s  a  m.agni- 
ficsnt  variety,  .ind  one  of  thii  finest  Orchids  in  bloom  now. 
The  flowers  arc  large  and  rich  rosy  purple. 

Coelogrrie  fuligrinosa.— There  is  a  large  plant  of 
th's  Orchid  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  is  growing  on  a  Fern  stem, 
and  is  carrying  an  abundance  of  comparatively  large  buff- 
coloured  flower.s,  with  the  lip  ridged  with  black. 

Masdevallia  polysticta  is  not  particularly  showy, 
but  it  is  very  free-fli»wering.  The  small  flowers  a  c  white, 
freely  spotted  with  chocolate,  the  sepals  being  lengthened 
Into  moderately  long  greenish  yellow  tails. 

Barkeria  Lindleyana- — This  beautiful  and  graceful 
Orchidia  blooming  freely  at  K'-.w.  It  has  a  slender  stem, 
ab^ut  2  feet  long,  carrying  a  few  lichly-coloured  flowers. 
Tho-e  who  require  the  Orchid  house  to  be  as  gay  as  possible 
in  autumn  should  grow  this  Costa  Itica  species. 

Sletia  verecxinda.— This  Orchid  was  introduced  as  far 
back  as  1733,  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  acd  grows 
about  3  ftet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  rosy  purple  in  colour, 
and  prodticed  in  .somewhat  dense  racemes.  A  specimen  at 
Kew  is  in  full  bloom  at  the  present  time. 

Liparis  spathulata. — A  large  plant  of  this  un- 
common Orchid  is  a  mass  of  bloom  at  Kew.  It  Ig  alio 
blooming  with  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens. 
The  flowers  individuaUy  are  insigaificant,  but  the  pen- 
dulous cylindrical  racemes  are  by  no  means  inconspi- 
cuous. The  scent  of  the  flowers  is  strong,  and  to  many 
would  be  objectinnahly  eo. 

Laelia  anceps  Protherceana.— This  variety 
takes  rank  as  one  of  if  not  the  very  darkest  variety  of 
anceps,  and  was,  I  believe,  named  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Horsman  at  Colchester.  The  flower  is  large, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  wholly  deep  rose-purple, 
the  lip  of  an  intense  deep  cLuet  colotir.  Flowers  of 
this  fine  form  cime  from  Mr.  Bachan. 

Lycaste  plana  Cumminsi.— This  is  a  very 
pretty  variety  of  an  old  plant ;  it  has  the  madder-red 
sepals  and  peta's  of  the  form  originally   iigureJ  by 
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THE  ORCHID  ALBUM. 
The  November  number  of  the  above  work  con- 
tains : — 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba. — This  is  a  white- 
flowered  form  of  this  variable  plant,  and  is  very 
handsome.  In  addition  to  its  being  different 
from  any  other  form  of  the  labiata  type  it  flowers 
at  quite  a  different  season,  and  as  white  flowers  are 
just  now  so  exceedingly  popular,  it  will  remain  a 
coveted  prize. 

Calanthe  masuca. — A  fine  figure  of  this  plant, 
which  was  flowered  by  the  late  Messrs.  Rollisson, 
ot  Tooting,  as  long  ago  as  1842.  These  evergreen 
Calanthe  i  are  deservedly  popular,  and  several  new 
kinds  have  been  introduced  of  late  years. 

Odontoglossum  EUGENES.— This  is  an  excellent 
figure  of  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch.  The  parents  are  supposed  to  be  O. 
Pesoatorei  and  0.  triumphans;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  white  in  the  centre,  bordered  with  yellow,  and 
heavily  spotted  and  blotched  with  chestnut-brown  ; 
lip  white,  blotched  with  chestnut- brown,  and 
marked  on  the  disc  in  a  similar  manner  to  Pesca- 
torei.     It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  plant. 

DisA  kacemosa  — This  is  a  very  handsome  figure 
of  a  beautiful,  fmall-growing  species,  which  pro- 
duces a  raceme  of  rosy  purple  flowers,  each  of  which 
is  some  3  inches  across,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
helmet-shaped  and  gibbous;  indeed,  in  shape  it  is 
a  perfect  miniatnre  of  the  better  known  and  much 
admired  D.  grandiflora.  These  Disas  do  not  appear 
difficult  to  manage  if  treated  rationally,  and  well 
deserve  extended  cultivation. 


Propagating. 

Tbees  asd  shrubs. — A  good  many  of  our  own 
hardy  shrubs  and  some  trees  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings put  in  durirg  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
and  where  they  are  inserted  in  the  open  ground,  the 
greatest  measure  of  success  can  reasonably  be 
hoped  for  from  Evergreens  put  in  daring  October 
and  November,  and  deciduous  kinds  inserted  at  all 
events  not  later  than  Christmas.  The  cuttings  are 
frequently  not  put  in  so  early  as  this  where  the 
object  is  to  economise  labour,  as  with  the  bad 
weather  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  later  on, 
they  can  be  made  under  cover,  tied  up  into  con- 
venient sized  bundles,  and  laid  in  till  the  weather  is 
favourable  for  inserting  them  properly.  A  good 
deal  of  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  work  will 
depend  upon  the  selection  of  the  cuttings,  which 
should  consist  of  clean,  well- ripened  shoots,  as  they 
not  only  strike  more  readily,  but  grow  away  more 
freely  when  rooted  than  the  stunted  or  distorted 
ones.  At  the  tame  time,  the  very  stout,  partially- 
ripened  shoots  should  be  rejected,  for  they  do  not 
root  so  well  as  those  above  recommended.  Unless 
there  are  any  exceptionable  circumstances,  a  very 
good  length  for  the  cuttings  is  from  1  foot  to  15 
inches,  quite  two-thirds  of  which  should  be  buried 
in  the  soil.  In  fashioning  the  cutting,  a  very  good 
plan,  if  possible,  is  to  leave  a  heel  at  the  base,  but 
this  cannot  always  be  done  ;  still,  a  good  eye  should 
ba  left  at  the  bottom  of  each  cutting,  and  the  top 
part  of  the  shoot  where  not  fully  ripened  should  be 
rejected.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  insertion  of  the 
cuttings  is  an  important  consideraticn,  and  it 
should  as  far  as  po.ssible  be  fairly  sheltered,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  absolutely  free  from  over- 
hanging trees,  or  any  that  are  in  close  proximity 
thereto  and  likely  to  send  their  roots  into  the  soil 
occupied  by  the  cuttings.  The  soil  should  where  pos- 
sible be  of  a  fairly  sandy  nature,  but  still  not  such  as 
gets  dried  up  during  the  snniiner.  Should  the  soil, 
however,  be  very  stiff  and  heavy,  a  little  sand  may 
be  put  in  each  row  of  cuttings,  and  this  will  greatly 


assist  the  formation  of  roots.  An  important  item 
is  to  fee  that  each  cutting  is  inserted  firmly  in  the 
ground,  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  spade  should  be 
inserted  almost  perpendicularly  and  then  drawn 
towards  the  operator,  thus  leaving  an  upright  wall 
of  soil  on  one  side,  against  which  the  cuttings  may 
be  placed.  Then,  previous  to  the  refilling  of  the 
soil,  a  little  sand  may  if  needed  be  sprinkled  along 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  when  it  will  surround  the 
base  of  the  cutting,  and  after  this  is  done  the  soil 
may  be  replaced  and  trodden  firmly,  thus  fixing 
each  cutting  thoroughly  in  position.  The  soil  must 
then  be  turned  over,  another  row  put  in,  and 
finished  as  before  till  the  space  is  filled  or  the 
supply  of  cuttings  ended.  In  the  case  of  very  hard 
weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  shake  a  little  litter  over 
the  cutting.",  as  if  frozen  too  deeply  they  are  liable 
to  be  loosened  by  the  frost.  Such  a  method  of 
propagation  is  available  for  a  great  number  of 
different  subjects,  while  some,  such  as  the  Willows, 
a  few  of  the  Poplars,  and  the  Mulberries,  will  strike 
root  from  far  larger  cuttings  if  they  are  formed 
entirely  of  the  old  wood. 

RuBUS  EOS.KFOLius  coEONAEius,  which  in  a 
warm  house  is  now  prettily  in  flower,  can  be  often 
increased  by  division,  for  in  the  case  of  an  esta- 
blished plant  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  divide  it 
up  into  several  pieces,  each  with  plenty  of  roots, 
but  where  this  cannot  be  done  it  may  be  increased 
to  almost  any  extent  by  cuttings,  either  of  the  roots 
or  young  shoots,  put  in  during  the  early  spring.  In 
the  case  of  plants  that  have  flowered  during  the 
winter,  and  have  consequently  been  kept  in  a  warm 
structure  during  that  period,  they  will  furnish 
plenty  of  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and  shoots  pro- 
duced under  such  conditions  strike  root  more 
readily  than  any  others  if  simply  dibbled  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  kept  close  till  rooted.  Again,  if  an 
established  plant  or  two  be  shaken  out  of  its  pot  in 
early  spring  and  the  main  roots  cut  up  into  lengths 
of  1  inch  to  2  inches,  and  treated  as  cuttings  of  the 
shoots,  they  will  soon  grow  and  form  young  plants. 

Root  cuttings. — This  mode  of  propagation  is 
available  for  many  different  subjects,  hardy  as  well 
as  tender,  and  in  the  case  of  outdoor  plants  the 
transplanting  season  is  the  time  when  suitable  roots 
can  be  obtained,  as  when  a  plant  is  being  removed 
it  is  often  possible  to  take  off  a  root  or  two  for  the 
purpose  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  specimen. 
Among  shrubby  hardy  subjects  that  are  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  roots  may  be  mentioned 
the  huge  ccmpcund-leaved  Aralia spinosa,  the  bold- 
growing  Clerodendron  triohotomum,  and  Bignonia 
radicans.  Another  of  this  latter  class  readily  in- 
creased in  this  way  is  the  Chinese  Akebia  quinata, 
and  to  all  these  maybe  added  the  uncommon  Aralia 
Maximowiczi,  some  of  the  Daphnes,  nearly  all  the 
kinds  of  Rhus,  including  the  beautiful  cut-leaved 
Rhus  glabra  laciniata,  Kcelreuteria  paniculata,  Cy- 
donia  japonica,  Desmodium  penduliflorum,  the  Ro- 
binias,  several  kinds  of  Rubus,  the  Catalpas,  Xan- 
thoceras  sorbifolia,  and  most  of  the  Poplars,  Alders, 
and  Willows,  but  these  last  three  are  so  readily  in- 
creased by  other  means,  that  root  cuttings  are  very 
seldom  resorted  to.  Of  tender  plants  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Bouvardias,  which  were  at  one  time 
largely  propagated  in  this  way,  but  of  late  years 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. Slany  ot  the  Acacias  can  also  be  increased 
in  this  manner,  and  it  is  also  available  for  several 
of  the  Clerodendrons,  especially  the  bright  coloured 
C.  fallax.  Besides  the  above  may  be  mentioned 
Pelargoniums,  Petrai  volubilis,  Drosera  bicata,  the 
Rice  Paper  Plant  (Aralia  papyrifera)  and  Trichinium 
Manglesi.  Among  herbeceous  plants  that  can  be 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  may 
be  named  many  Anemones,  especially  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  A.  japonica,  Stokesia  cyanea, 
Senecio  pulcher,  Arnebia  echioides  (the  Prophet 
Flower),  some  of  the  Gentians,  a  few  species  of 
hardy  Statice,  and  many  Primulas,  especially  P. 
Sieboldi  and  its  varieties.  The  treatment  accorded 
to  root  cuttings  will,  of  course,  depend  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  plant,  for 
though  some  things  will  grow  if  put  in  a  sheltered 
border,  most  subjects  are  the  better  for  a  certain 
amount  of  protection.     In  the  case  of  hardy  trees 
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and  shrabs  for  the  open  border,  the  cuttings  ought 
to  be  cut  up  into  lengths  of  4  inches  or  5  inches, 
but  when  intended  for  the  frame  they  need  not  be 
so  large.  In  the  open  ground  the  cuttings  should 
be  put  iu  at  such  a  depth  that  the  upper  part  is 
about  2  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but 
where  protected  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  upper 
part  is  just  covered,  ceitainly  not  more  than  half 
an  inch.  Rather  fine  sandy  soil,  such  as  is  used  for 
cuttings,  is  very  suitable  tor  this  mode  of  propaga- 
tion, and  all  that  is  needed  after  the  cuttings  are 
dibbled  into  their  pots  or  pans  is  to  keep  the  soil 
fairly  moist,  especial  care  being  taken  not  to 
overwater  it.  Several  hardy  subjects  are  all  the 
better  for  a  little  heat  in  the  spring.  Besides  the 
different  plants  above  mentioned  that  can  be  pro- 
pagated by  this  means  may  be  noted  the  Gaillardias. 
T. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

CHBYSANTHBMnMS.— There  i3  so  much  difference 
in  the  time  of  flowering  in  the  different  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums,  leaving  the  summer-bloomers  out 
of  the  calculation,  that  by  making  a  good  selec- 
tion there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  them  ia  bloom 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
January.  But  late-blooming  sorts  must  be  chojen, 
and  the  plants  require  to  be  treated  especially  with 
a  view  to  induce  them  to  come  in  late.  Now  whilst 
the  later  sections  are  in  bloom  is  the  best  time  to 
choose  the  varieties  that  are  to  be  grown  next  year,  so 
that  cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  once.  The  advantages 
of  getting  the  plants  struck  early  are  so  obvious  as 
to  be  all  but  generally  admitted.  Tastes  differ 
considerably  as  to  the  colours  and  forms  of  the 
flowers,  but  as  there  are  now  such  numbers  to  select 
from,  it  is  best  for  each  to  grow  the  varieties  they 
like  most.  The  early-flowering  sorts  will  have  done 
blooming  long  enough  for  them  to  have  made 
shoots  that  will  now  be  ready  for  striking.  It  is 
best  to  put  the  cuttings  singly  into  small  pots  if 
only  one  plant  is  to  be  grown  in  a  pot.  Where  two 
are  to  be  grown  together,  each  little  pot  should 
have  two  cuttings  put  in  it.  Ordinary  loam  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  with  a  little  sifted  leaf -mould 
and  about  one-fifth  of  sand,  will  form  suitable  ma- 
terial to  strike  them  in.  A  bit  of  fibrous  turf  put  in 
the  bottom  of  each  pot  will  be  sufficient  drainage, 
as  when  rooted  the  young  plants  will  soon 
have  to  be  moved  into  larger  pots.  A  cold  pit 
or  frame  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded  will  do 
to  strike  them  in,  or  the  front  stage  of  a  greenhouse 
will  answer.  Wherever  the  cuttings  are  put  the  pots 
should  be  stood  on  moisture  -  holding  material 
of  some  sort,  such  as  sand  or  sifted  coal  ashes. 
Ordinary  handlights  are  as  good  as  anything  to 
place  over  them.  Give  no  more  air  than  is  found 
necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves  damping  and 
keep  the  soil  quite  moist,  as  the  cuttings  must 
not  be  allowed  to  flag.  When  kept  close  in  the 
manner  described  no  shade  will  be  required. 
See  that  the  cuttings,  before  they  are  put  in,  are 
quite  free  from  aphides  and  mildew.  If  at  all 
affected  with  the  former,  dip  them  in  tobacco 
water.  If  mildew  is  present  dust  them  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.  And  as  the  later  flowering  plants  go 
out  of  bloom  remove  the  tops  of  those  that  are 
required  to  produce  cuttings,  and  stand  them  where 
they  will  get  enough  light  and  air  to  give  the 
requisite  solidity  to  the  shoots.  Plants  that  are  to 
bloom  after  the  new  year  comts  in  must  not  be 
crowded  closely  together,  or  they  will  lose  many  of 
their  leaves.  They  should  have  plenty  of  air,  with 
a  little  fire-heat  in  the  day  two  or  three  times  a  week 
in  damp  foggy  weather.  Continue  to  give  the 
plants  manure  water  regularly.  If  full-sized  blooms 
are  looked  for,  the  buds  must  be  thinned  more 
freely  than  was  necessary  with  the  early-flowering 
plants. 

Hakdt  heebaceous  plants  foe  foecing. — 
HOTBIA  (Spib^a)  jai'ONICA. — The  elegant  feathery 
plume-like  flowers  of  this  plant  are  such  as  to 
place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  winter  bloomers.  It 
forces  well,  but  should  not  be  subjected  to  too 
much  heat.    When  pushed  on  too  fast  the  flowers 


come  thin  and  weak,  and  are  so  soft  in  texture  that 
they  quickly  flag  when  cut.  The  flowers  are  in  the 
best  condition  when  they  are  allowed  to  come  on 
slowly  towards  spring.  All  the  roots  that  are 
intended  to  bloom  under  glass,  either  forced  or 
allowed  to  come  slowly  with  little  more  than  green- 
house warmth,  should  now  be  potted.  Do  not  use 
larger  pots  than  will  hold  the  clamps  without 
reducing  the  soil  attached  to  them  so  much  as  to 
injure  the  roots.  Any  ordinary  soil  that  is  not  too 
heavy  will  answer  for  potting  these  and  other 
plants  of  a  similar  description. 

Spir^A  palmata.— This  plant  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  last-named,  but  the  flowers  are  difi^erent  in 
shape  and  colour,  which  in  this  kind  is  a  bright 
pale  crimson.  The  plant  is  also  a  stronger  grower 
than  the  Hoteia.  It  will  not  bear  forcicg  so  early 
nor  stand  so  much  heat.  It  is  best  for  flowering 
later  on  when  the  winter  is  further  advanced  and 
there  is  more  daylight.  The  plants  should  now  be 
potted.  It  will  be  better  to  use  larger  pots  than 
required  for  the  Hoteia,  as  the  clumps  need  to  be 
larger,  without  which  they  will  not  produce  so 
many  spikes  of  flowers. 

DiBLYTRA  spkctabilis.  —  When  this  elegant 
plant  is  well  managed  it  flowers  as  well,  or  better, 
in  pots  than  when  growing  out-of-doors,  for  its 
natural  disposition  to  bloom  early  is  such,  that 
without  protection  the  flowers  are  often  injured  or 
destroyed  by  late  frosts.  Plants  that  are  intended 
to  bloom  in  pots  should  have  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  by  being  grown  on  from  small  pieces  for 
two  years  out-of-doors.  Managed  in  this  way  their 
roots  will  not  be  too  large  to  get  into  pots  of  mode- 
rate size.  When  the  plants  get  older  they  will  be 
found  to  have  formed  long,  straggling,  fleshy  roots 
that  cannot  be  got  into  pots  of  reasonable  size. 
This  plant  must  not  be  hurried  with  much  heat,  nor 
any  attempt  made  to  have  it  in  flower  too  early. 
From  the  time  the  plants  are  started,  even  when 
not  more  than  an  intermediate  temperature  is  used, 
they  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  where 
plenty  of  light  will  reach  them. 

Solomon's  Seal.  —  Although  the  individual 
flowers  of  this  old-fashioned  subject  are  not  so 
showy  as  those  of  some  plants,  the  elegance  of  its 
drooping  sprays  makes  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the 
matter  of  colour.  Plants  that  are  intended  for 
pots  should  have  been  grown  in  an  open  place 
away  from  the  impoverishing  influence  of  shrubs  or 
trees,  the  roots  of  which,  if  present,  weaken  them, 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  llowering.  Good-sized 
pots  should  be  used,  so  that  the  roots  will  not  have 
to  be  too  much  reduced  in  size.  All  the  plants 
named  should,  when  potted,  be  plunged  in  ashes 
or  sand  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  where  they  can  be 
protected  from  frost,  should  severe  weather  come 
before  they  are  put  in  heat. 

Christmas  Roses — The  best  varieties  of  this, 
the  earliest  blooming  winter  plant,  produce  flowers 
little  inferior  to  those  of  Eacharis  amazonica.  To 
have  the  plants  in  bloom  at  Christmas  no  forcing  is 
required,  as  even  in  the  open  ground  they  are  now 
fast  coming  in.  But  if  strong  luisses  are  put  in 
pots  or  boxes  the  flowers  will  come  much  cleaner 
and  finer  under  glass  than  wht  n  in  the  open  ground. 
If  placed  where  they  will  get  a  little  heat,  say  in  a 
temperature  of  50°,  they  will  open  quickly.  Large 
strong  plants  that  are  out  of  doors  may  have 
handlights  placed  over  them.  In  this  way  the 
flowers  will  be  kept  free  from  the  soil  that  gets 
splashed  on  to  them  when  exposed.  With  a  mat 
thrown  over  the  glass  when  there  is  an  appearance 
of  frost  perfect  flowers  will  be  secured. 

Ferns.— Sowing  spores  — The  spores  of  Feras 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  they 
are  sufficiently  matured.  Minute  as  the  cust-like 
embryos  are,  some  of  tfcem  retain  their  vitality  for 
several  years  if  kept  dry  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  fronds  that  have  produced  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spores  on  some  species,  if  they 
are  not  closely  watched,  fall  out  and  are  lost; 
for  though  some  kinds  will  vegetate  freely  from 
spores  that  drop  from  the  plants  in  a  natural 
way,  others  will  not,  and  amongst  these  latter  are 
some  of  the  scarcest  and  most  prized  species.    A 


few  that  may  be  named  are  the  Gleiohenias,  Platy- 
cerium  grande,  Brainea  insignis,  and  Cheilanthes 
dealbata,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Silver  Ferns ; 
some  of  the  Davallias,  Goniophlebium  subauricu- 
latum,  Lomaria  zamiiefolia,  some  of  the  best  of  the 
Nothochlfenas,  Adiantums,  and  many  other  fine 
species,  that  are  consequently  less  plentiful  than 
the  kinds  that  appear  in  quantity  from  self-sown 
spores.  By  sowing  now,  in  the  spring  a  season  will 
be  gained,  as  the  little  plants  will  have  time  to 
acquire  enough  size  duiing  the  winter  to  admit  of 
their  being  pricked  off  towards  the  end  of  spring. 
In  raising  seedlings  of  the  kinds  that  require  some 
care  in  getting  them  to  vegetate,  the  principal 
thing  to  avoid  is  watering  overhead.  With  this 
view  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  the  spores  are 
sown  should  be  stood  in  water,  which  will  gradu- 
ally be  absorbed,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
enough.  Drain  the  pots  with  crocks  or  other 
hard  material,  as  without  this  the  pots  will  draw 
up  the  water  so  fast  as  to  become  too  much 
saturated.  The  material  with  which  the  pots  or  pans 
are  filled  should  consist  of  peat,  sifted  or  broken 
by  hand  so  as  to  make  it  fine.  To  this  add  about 
one-fourth  of  sandstone,  charcoal,  or  crocks,  broken 
small,  as  well  as  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  In 
filling  the  pots  press  the  compost  moderately  firm  ; 
water  freely  overhead  so  as  to  close  up  all  the  inter- 
stices ;  allow  some  hours  for  the  surplus  water  to 
drain  off ;  then  sow  the  spores,  distributing  them 
over  the  surface  not  too  thickly ;  press  them  down 
gently  with  the  hand.  My  practice  with  Platy- 
cerium  grande  is  to  watch  the  condition  of  the 
fertile  fronds  closely  when  the  spores  are  approach- 
ing a  mature  state,  and  as  soon  as  the  edges  of  the 
cases  begin  to  open,  to  lay  a  sheet  of  paper  under- 
neath, and  then  gently  rub  the  spores  out  and  sow 
them  at  once.  In  other  cases  I  take  the  fertile 
fronds  away  from  the  plants  when  the  cases  begin 
to  loosen  and  cut  them  into  small  bits,  which  are 
scattered  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  pans. 

Seedling  Ferns,— Plants  raised  from  spores 
sown  during  the  spring  or  summer  t'oat  have  not 
yet  been  removed  from  the  seed-pan  should  be  put 
into  small  pots.  It  is  net  well  to  allow  the  young 
plants  to  remain  in  the  seed-pan  until  they  get  too 
large,  as  if  this  occurs  the  roots  become  matted  to- 
gether, so  that  they  cannot  be  separated  without 
breaking  them.  Seedling  Ferns  that  are  now  moved, 
and  also  the  newly-sown  spores,  should  be  kept 
through  the  winter  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 

Large  specimen  Ferns.— Many  kinds  of  Ferns 
that  are  not  grown  especially  for  cutting  may  have 
a  portion  of  their  fronds  used  for  this  purpose. 
They  will  give  an  acceptable  relief  from  the  limited 
number  of  sorts  that  are  often  employed  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  specimens  are  getting  larger 
than  required,  cutting,  if  not  carried  too  far,  is  the 
best  means  of  keeping  them  within  bounds. 

T.  B. 

Mesembryanthemum  blandum  —  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  note  (p.  43(;)  on  the  flowering  of 
this  Mesembryanthemum,  for  it  indeed  possesses 
many  desirable  qualities.  I  have  had  it  in  bloom 
throughout  the  winter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  as  well,  while  its  cultural  requirements  are 
of  the  simplest.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
the  blooms  remain  open  throughout  the  day,  places 
it  in  the  front  rank  of  this  very  interesting  genus  of 
plants.  Succeeding  as  it  does  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house, it  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  more  commonly  cultivated,  as  the 
number  of  flowering  plants  for  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  is,  exclusive  of  Chrysanthemums,  not 
great.— H.  P. 

New  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  —  After 
flowering  all  the  varieties  sent  out  by  M.  Lemoine 
last  spring,  I  cannot  say  that  they  possess  any  very 
striking  characteristics.  By  taking  them  in  alpha- 
betical order,  the  first  on  the  list  is  Andre  Thenriet, 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  weak  growing  variety,  and 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  (a  kind  of  violet-mauve) 
it  much  resembles  the  variety  Bastien-Lepage,  which 
is  a  strong-growing  and  very  free-flowering  sort. 
This  is  a  very  useful  variety,  but  in  colour  it  does 
not  equal  the  older  Alice  Crousse.    Gloire  de  Lor- 
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raine  is  a  very  double  flower,  of  a  bright  cerise 
colour,  tinged  with  scarlet  in  the  centre;  while  the 
next,  Lamartine,  which  is  said  to  be  an  improvement 
on  EmileLemoine,  did  not  flower  sufficiently  with 
me  to  state  positively  if  such  is  the  case.  Veteran, 
a  bold-growing  variety,  with  bright  carmine-scarlet 
coloured  blossoms,  promises  to  be  a  useful  kind,  as 
most  of  the  bright-tinted  ones  are  the  most  weakly 
in  growth.  What  is  wanted  in  this  class  is  a  good 
pure  white  variety. — H.  P. 


NIGHT  SCENTED  TOBACCO. 
This  fragrant  flower  illustrates  the  fact  that  a 
really  good  plant  will  always  come  quickly  into 


Nicotians,  as  in  every  garden  worthy  of  the 
name  it  is  planted  freely,  and  especially  in 
suburban  plots  where  comparatively  few  things 
can  be  made  to  do  well.  In  its  general  habit 
and  aspect  it  reminds  one  of  N.  longiflora,  and 
produces  a  mass  of  creamy  white  flowers  that 
are  closed  in  bright  sunlight,  but  open  again  as 
evening  draws  on.  It  is  then  that  their  spicy 
fragrance  is  strongest,  and  the  bold, long-stalked 
flowers  have  a  peculiar  eflect  in  the  dim  twi- 
light. Nicotiana  aflinis  is  adapted  for  both  the 
border  and  pofs,  and  seeds  may  be  sown  thinly 
in  spring  in  a  pan  of  light  soil.  Place  them  in 
a  warm  frame,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants 


A  well-grown  plant  of  the  Sweet-scented  Tobacco  (Xicotiana  aiEnis). 


favour,  provided  it  offers  no  special  difficulties 
in  culture.  It  was  mentioned  in  a  note  in  The 
Gardkjj,  July  0,  1S81,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  CuUing- 
ford,  Kensington,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  flrst  to  bring  it  before  the  public.  He  re- 
ceived seeds  from  Hyi;res,and  showed  a  splendid 
specimen  at  one  of  the  evening  fites  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  when  it  was  recognised 
as  a  valuable  and  distinct  plant.  No  one  has 
been  deceived  by  the  first  appearances  of  this 


are  large  enough  prick  them  olT  into  other  pans 
or  shift  into  small  pots.  From  thence  pot  on  as 
required,  giving  an  abundance  of  air  to  promote 
a  stocky  growth.  Clumps  in  the  border  look 
well,  and  a  small  bed  of  it  on  green  turf  has  its 
attractions.  Many  put  the  plants  out  in  the 
fhrubbery  border,  and  here  they  do  moderately 
well  if  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  light  and  air. 
There  are  few  betttr  things  for  a  small  garden, 
as   the  plant   is   handsome   even  when  out  of 


bloom,  but  it  continues  to  bear  flowers  through- 
out the  summer.  A  large  specimen  in  the  con- 
servatory, such  as  the  one  represented  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  makes  a  change  from 
the  usual  run  of  things  to  be  found  there,  and 
smaller  plants  are  indispensible  in  the  green- 
house. In  a  few  years'  time,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  present  rate  of  progress,  Nicotiana 
affinis  will  be  as  much  grown  as  the  Pelargonium. 


Francoa  ramosa  — The  excellent  illustration 
of  this  beautiful  plant  gifen  in  The  Garden,  Nov. 
17,  should  lead  to  its  extended  cultivation.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  F.  ramcsi  was  not  more  gener- 
ally grown,  as  it  is  when  in  bloom  most  beautiful. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  have  found  it  very 
easily  grown,  either  in  pots  or  in  the  open  air.  For 
many  years  I  grew  F.  ramosa  and  F.  appendiculata 
as  pot  plants  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  fine  display  of  bloom  every  spring. 
When  arranged  with  other  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  Francoas  are  exceedingly  pretty.  The  plants 
were  repotted  every  year  in  good  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  giving  them  larger  sized  pots  each  time. 
Although  Francoas  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed, 
I  have  found  that  the  old  plants  when  divided  and 
repotted  generally  flower  the  most  prof  usely. — C.  C. 

Hardiness  of  Eucharis  grandiflora. — At 
Powderham  Castle,  near  Exeter,  there  was  at  one 
time  a  good  stock  of  this  popular  flower,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  mite  (or  this  at  any  rate  was  supposed 
to  be  the  cause)  gradually  ruined  every  bulb  on 
the  place.  All  tried  remedies  having  failed  to 
induce  a  fresh  and  healthy  growth,  the  whole  stock 
was  carried  into  a  wood  behind  the  plant  houses 
in  the  pleasure  ground,  and  there  turned  out  of 
their  pots — they  were  thrown  away,  in  fact.  This 
happened  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  and  no  more  notice 
was  taken  of  them  till  quite  recently,  when  they 
were  found  to  be  forming  fresh  healthy  foliage. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  bulbs  had  survived  a 
rather  trjing  winter  and  were  rooting  strorgly. 
AU  have  been  potted  up,  and  although  they  had  not 
made  much  progress  when  I  saw  them,  Mr.  Powell 
has  good  hopes  of  their  ultimate  recovery. — W.  I. 

Calla  setliiopica  from  seed. — For  the  beneflt 
of  "J.  R"  (p.  -tlO),  I  can  state  that  the  seed  will 
ripen  snfiicieritly  well  in  this  country  to  germinate, 
but,  unfortunately,  nothing  will  be  gained  by  the 
trouble  taken  with  it.  We  have  now  ia  flower  for 
the  first  time  about  one  dcz=n  plants  that  were 
raised  from  seed  early  in  issy.  The  seed  being 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and  set  in  gentle  heat  quickly 
germinated,  and  the  seedlicgs  were  kept  steadily 
growicg  from  that  time  till  now.  All  are  in  either 
7-inch  or  S-inch  pofs  and  fairly  strong,  but  the 
flowers  do  not  differ  in  any  way  from  those  of  the 
parent  form.  A  stock  of  plants  could  be  much 
more  quickly  raised  from  quite  the  smallest  divi- 
sions, which  if  kept  growing  would  be  in  flower 
even  before  oar  seedlings  were,  viz ,  during  the 
early  part  of  October. — W.  I. 

Vourcorrespondent,  "J.  R  ,"  is  not  likely  to 

be  rewarded  for  the  trouble  of  raising  young  plants 
from  the  seed  of  Calla  :L'hiopica.  Seme  years  ago 
I  saved  a  quantity,  which  I  sowed  the  following 
spring,  hoping  to  get  some  variations,  but  out  of  a 
large  number  of  seedlings  not  one  was  distinguish- 
able from  the  parent  plants. — J.  M.,  Cliarmonfh, 
Dorset. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni  vera. — Though  Brome- 
liaceous  plants  are  very  much  neglected  in  this 
country,  they  nevertheless  include  among  their 
number  some  beautiful  flowering  subjects,  promi- 
nent among  which  stands  this  Tillandsia,  whose 
flowers  are  additionally  welcome  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  borne  during  the  dull  autumn  and  winter 
months.  Irrespecti\e  of  blossoms,  it  is  at  all  seasons 
a  very  ornamental  plant,  for  the  rather  narrow 
foliage  is  borne  in  a  dense  tuft,  and  recurves  grace- 
fully on  all  sides.  The  flower-stem,  which  springs 
from  the  centre  of  the  tuft,  is  less  than  1  foot  high, 
and  is  covered  with  two  rows  of  closely  imbricating 
bracts  of  a  beautiful  pink  CDloor,  while  from  the 
axils  of  these  b.'-acts  the  flowers  are  produced.  They 
are  about  Ij  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  very  rich 
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purple  colour,  while  a  succession  is  maintained  for 
a  considerable  period.  The  bracts  will  retain  their 
beautiful  rich  colour  for  months.  There  are  other 
forms  of  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  but  vera  is  the 
finest  of  all.  Its  cultural  rfquirements  are 
simple,  the  most  successful  mode  of  treatment 
being  to  pot  it  in  good  fibrous  peat,  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  Sphagnum  and  silver  sand.  Ample 
drainage  is  necessary,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  over-pot,  as  the  roots  are  by  no  means  numerous 
nor  vigorous.  Besides  this,  the  treatment  accorded 
to  the  general  run  of  stove  plants  will  suit  this 
IiUandsia  perfectly.  It  is  increased  by  division, 
^K  w  °®®^*''  '^°"e^«i"'  to  be  carefully  performed. 
Ihe  better  way  is,  when  separating  the  offsets  from 
the  parent  plant,  to  take  care  that  each  one  has  a 
tew  roots.  The  plants  should  be  potted  in  sandy 
peat,  and  plunged  in  bottom-heat  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating case  till  they  become  established  ia  the 
small  pots.— H.  P. 


green  foliage,  rendering  it  very  ornamental.  L. 
Harrisi  should  be  grown  largely,  seeing  it  can  be 
had  in  bloom  at  almost  any  season  by  potting  and 
starting  at  the  proper  time.  Recently  I  saw  in  a 
large  establishment  a  batch  of  Harrisi  the  bulbs  of 
which  had  been  potted  singly  and  stood  in  a  cold 
place  all  the  autumn.  They  were  just  starting  into 
growth,  and  were  expected  to  be  in  bloom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  From  the  above  observa- 
tions I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  very  best 
results,  and  the  twice  blooming  in  the  year  are  only 
obtained  from  fresh  imported  bulbs.  J.  C.  F. 


LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM  HARRISI, 
The  value  of  this  Lily  as  a  pot  plant  cannot  be 
over-rated,  especially  to  those  who  have  a  demand 
for  white  cut  flowers  or  for  plants  for  conservatory 
embellishment.  I  have  found  that  bulbs  of  Harrisi 
imported  from  Bermuda  will  bloom  twice  in  the 
year ;  whereas  those  of  longiflornm  that  have  been 
grown  at  home  will  only  flower  once  and  under 
precisely  the  same  treatment,  as  the  following  notes 
■wiU  show. 

Circumstances  demanded  my  growing  a  large 
quantity  of  white  flowers  for  cutting.  In  the 
autumn  of  1887  I  potted  all  the  bulbs  of  longi- 
flornm,  and  needing  more,  I  decided  to  purchase 
bulbs  of  L.  Ilirrisi.  These  came  to  hand  in  Oc- 
tober and  were  at  once  potted,  three  bulbs  in  a 
9inch  pot,  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  and  covered  with 
lern  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a  moist  state,  the  lights 
being  only  put  on  to  keep  off  very  heavy  rain  or 
snow.  In  this  state  they  needed  no  watering  during 
the  winter  till  they  began  to  grow.  They  were 
kept  in  pits  till  the  growth  was  well  advanced, 
when  they  were  removed  to  a  cold  house.  After 
this  they  were  placed  in  a  vinery  that  was  jatt 
started,  where  they  remained  till  the  Mnes  shaded 
them  so  much  that  they  had  to  be  removed  to  a 
warm,  light  house.  My  motive  was  to  try  to  get 
them  into  bloom  for  Easter,  but  from  the  spring 
being  eo  cold  and  late,  only  a  few  flowers  opened. 
Harrisi  and  longifloram  were  all  treated  alike,  and 
all  bloomed  at  the  same  time,  although  Harrisi  had 
by  far  the  best  blooms. 

When  the  blooms  were  cat,  the  plants  were  put 
into  a  cold  pit  and  kept  protected  by  night  from 
frost  till  the  weather  was  warm  enough  for  them  to 
stand  outdoors.  Here  they  received  nothing  beyond 
the  usual  watering.  About  the  early  part  of  July 
1  observed  that  a  portion  of  these  Lilies  was  start- 
ing into  fresh  growth  at  the  bottom,  the  old  stems 
bsing  still  green.  On  examining  them  I  found  that 
all  those  that  had  begun  growing  again  were  the 
imported  Harrisi.  Although  singular  as  this  may 
appear,  the  old  stems  still  continued  green.  When 
the  old  growths  had  turned  yellow  and  the  young 
ones  showed  bloom,  the  plants  were  cut  down, 
top-dressed,  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit. 

By  this  time  the  L.  longiflorum  had  died  off,  and 
not  one  ever  showed  the  slightest  disposition  to 
grow  again,  while  the  old  stems  remained.  The 
bulbs  of  L.  Harrisi  were  removed  from  a  cold  pit 
into  a  warm  house,  where  they  pushed  fast  into 
bloom  and  began  opening  about  the  first  week  in 
October.  This  second  crop  was  better  than  the 
first,  and  both  crops  were  cut  in  less  than  twelve 
months  from  the  time  the  bulbs  were  received. 

All  were  potted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  viz , 
loam,  rotten  hot-bed  manure  containing  a  large 
portion  of  leaf-mould,  and  a  portion  of  coarse  road 
)-and.  When  the  growth  was  well  advanced  and 
the  plants  had  plenty  of  roots,  liquid  manure  was 
applied,  increasing  the  strength  as  the  blooms 
attained  size.  This  Lily  is  most  valuable  for  con- 
servatory work,  the  strong  upright  stems,  from  :i 
feet  to  4  feet  long,  with  from  two  to  five  of  their 
Ijvelj  l.'i  g  wLi;e  trumpet- 'ilte  blosEoius  and  deep 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 


With  fine  autumnal  weather,  work  is  still  plentiful 
in  market  gardens.  Housing  all  such  crops  as  need 
protection  is  now  pretty  well  completed,  and  the 
land  is  being  manured  and  dng  for  other  crops. 
Root  crops,  such  as  Beetroot,  Carrots  and  Potatoes, 
have  been  put  in  stores  or  else  in  clamps  in  the 
fields  until  required.  The  season  being  mild,  all 
kinds  of  green  crops  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The 
main  crops  being  cleared  for  market  now  are — 

Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  which  is  re- 
markably fine  and  plentiful.  The  quantity  of  this 
valuable  kind  grown  increases  every  year,  for  while 
it  is  in  season  there  is  little  demand  for  other 
kinds  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  The  reason  of  its 
superior  excellence  from  field  culture  is  that  it 
gets  firm  fresh  soil,  plenty  of  space,  and  full  expo- 
sure to  sun  and  air.  The  result  is  that  the  heads 
are  as  firm  as  cricket-balls  and  as  white  as  snow. 
The  successional  crops  of  this  kind  that  are  put  out 
during  a  wide  interval  ensure  a  supply  until  the 
hardier  winter  protecting  Broccoli  are  fit  for  use. 

White  Turnips  are  usually  fine  and  good  in 
quality,  the  moist  season  having  promoted  an  un- 
interrupted growth,  so  that  they  are  very  mild  in 
flavour.  They  are  now  being  pulled  for  the  market 
in  quantity,  the  whi  te-fleshed  varieties  being  the  only 
ones  that  sell  freely.  The  Orange  Jelly  sells  well 
later  on  In  the  season,  but  as  long  as  the  white- 
fleshed  ones  are  plentiful  they  are  preferred  in  the 
market. 

Carrots  are  a  fine  crop  this  ceafon,  the  abun- 
dant rainfall  having  caused  them  to  grow  throughout 
the  season  without  any  check.  The  roots  are  straight 
and  free  from  forking,  some  of  the  samples  recently 
lifted  from  open  fields  being  fit  for  exhibition. 
James's  Intermediate  is  the  favourite  variety  for 
table  use  now. 

Cabbage  planting  is  still  being  largely  done, 
the  fine  open  weather  enabling  them  to  be  put  out 
in  good  condition.  Plants  put  out  early  are  grow- 
ing freely,  and  promise  to  be  an  excellent  crop.  In 
this  locality,  where  excessive  cold  is  moderated  by 
the  close  proximity  to  the  sea,  there  is  little  fear  of 
the  early  crops  getting  cut  off  by  beicg  over- 
luxuriant,  and  every  endeavour  is  made,  by  surface, 
stirring  and  dressings  of  soot,  to  promote  growth 
so  as  to  get  them  fit  for  market  as  early  as  possible. 
The  early  varieties,  such  as  Early  York,  Early 
Rainham,  and  Wheeler's  Imperial,  are  the  sorts 
in  most  request,  as  they  are  cleared  off  directly  they 
are  large  enough  to  pass  for  Cabbages. 

Celery  is  now  being  marketed  in  excellent  con- 
dition, the  white  varieties  being  most  largely  grown 
for  early  use,  and  the  red  sorts  for  winter  and 
spring.  The  red  varieties  are  now  being  moulded  up 
to  a  good  height,  and  the  latest  crops  have  a  little 
soil  put  to  them  after  being  divested  of  small 
leaves  and  suckers  at  the  base.  This  part  of  their 
culture  is  a  most  important  one,  as  the  suckers 
not  only  rob  the  main  stem  considerably,  but  de- 
tract from  its  solidity. 

Cold  frames,  handglasses,  and  cloches  are  now 
filled  with  Cauliflower  plants.  Lettuces,  &c.,  but  up 
to  the  present  they  have  been  kept  open,  as  the 
weather  has  been  mild  and  genial.  Stirring  the 
soil  and  keeping  all  decaying  leaves  removed,  and 
dusting  with  ashes  or  soot  to  keep  slugs  and  other 
pests  at  bay,  are  the  principal  items  of  work  in  this 
department.  Early  Potatoes  are  being  planted  in 
frames  and  Riiish  seeds  sown  on  the  surface  soil. 
Roots  of  Mint  have  been  lifted  for  forcin£',  and  large 


clumps  of  Rhubarb  are  being  plao:d  under  stages 
or  in  any  of  the  glass  houses  where  a  gentle  warmth 
is  maintained. 

Apples  of  home  growth  are  selling  fairly  well, 
for  in  spite  of  the  enormous  importations  of  foreign 
fruit  the  home-grown  still  commands  the  best  price 
in  the  market.  I  have  lately  examined  some  of  the 
foreign  Apples,  and  although  they  are  showy  on  the 
exterior,  they  are  as  a  rule  dry  and  lacking  in  the 
crisp  juiciness  so  characteristic  of  English  grown 
samples.  If  these  foreign  Apples  were  not  dry,  the 
losses  of  the  retailers  would  be  far  heavier  than  they 
are,  as  after  the  rough  handling  they  have  received, 
scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  is  free  from  bruises,  and 
unless  sold  quickly  a  great  many  of  them  decay. 

The  planting  of  Apple  trees  is  occupying  a  good 
deal  of  attention  just  now,  and  my  own  impression 
is  that  they  are  the  safest  investment  of  any  fruit 
we  cultivate. 

Pears  are  plentiful,  but  very  cheap,  and  do  not 
keep  well ;  many  kinds  did  not  attain  their  full  size 
and  are  lacking  in  flavour.  The  great  drawback  to 
Pears  is  that  they  must  be  sold  as  soon  as  ripe  and 
certainly  are  not  so  reliable  as  Apples,  although  in 
this  locality  they  grow  well  and  crop  regularly. 
Really  good  late  Pears  that  will  keep  until  Christ- 
mas are  what  we  need,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  late  sorts 
are  very  uncertain. 

Bush  fruits.  Plums,  Damsons,  &o.,  are  being 
planted  under  favourable  conditions,  and  the  in- 
terest that  is  being  awakened  in  fruit  culture  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  better  supplies  of  home-grown 
produce  being  forthcoming.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  fruit  trees  must  have  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  soil  they  are  planted  in  it 
they  are  to  produce  fruit  fit  for  market.  The  sur- 
face roots  must  not  be  robbed  by  coarse  vegetables 
or  ruthlessly  mutilated  with  spade  or  fork. 

Gosjjorf.  James  Groom. 


Combretum  purpureum. — In  The  Garden, 

Nov.  24  (p.  4'JO),  "H.  P."  states  that  he  cannot  find 
this  plant  mentioned  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening." 
It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  it 
may  be  found  under  the  name  of  "  Poivrea  coccinea," 
and  a  reference  to  this  latter  name  is  given  in  the  list 
of  synonyms  recently  published  in  the  appendix  to  the 
work.  Though  so  often  referred  to,  the  plant  is  but 
too  seldom  seen;  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
colom-i"d  tigure  would  be  very  acceptable  to  readers  of 
The  Garden.— R.  C. 

Cyclamens  failing. — May  I  ask  your  assistance 
respecting  my  Cyclamens,  which  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory this  year?  I  am  disappointed,  having  taken  more 
pains  than  usual  with  them.  My  plants  consist  of 
bult-s,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old.  They  were 
planted  out  on  a  prepared  border  with  a  north  aspect 
m  June,  lifted  in  September,  and  potted  in  soil  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  loam,  one  of  decayed  manure 
and  leaves,  with  sand  added.  After  potting,  I  placed 
them  in  the  front  of  a  cool  vinery  and  shaded  them 
from  the  sun  a  few  dajs.  These  plants  try  to  grow, 
but  the  leaves  wither  away  and  very  few  of  them  will 
flower  at  all.  Is  it  possible  my  soil  does  not  suit  them? 
or  has  the  cold,  wet  summer  we  have  just  passed 
through,  and  the  bulbs  being  on  a  north  border,  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  failure  ?  Is  there  any  remedy 
or  treatment  by  means  of  which  I  could  bring  them 
round  for  the  spring?— T.  M.  M. 

Camellia  buds  dropping:.— Will  "E.  B.  D."  kindly 
give  us  bis  address,  and  ul^o  hie  treatment  of  the  plants,  and 
whether  they  are  in  pois  or  planted  out  ? 

I^ame  wanted. — Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  published 
a  very  liumoious  Is.  book  called  "  Fusley,"  which  is  repre- 
sentel  tu  be  the  common  Dame  of  a  very  troublesome  weed 
in  an  American  garden.  Can  you  inform  me  what  is  the 
)iroper  name  of  the  plant  in  question,  and  if  found  iu 
l^Dglish  jjardens  ?— J.  H.  Rekve. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  The  Practice  of  Forestry."  By  C,  J.  llicliie.  \Vm. 
Blackwoitd  and  Sons,  Ediubiirgb  and  London. 

*' The  Rose  Garden."  By  \Vm.  Paul,  F.L.S.  Ninth  edition. 
Ivent  and  Co.,  23,  Paternoster  Kow,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Names  of  plants.— 5"ri.~i,  gedum  SieboJdi  variega- 
tum  ;  ",  Impatiens  Suitani  ;  3,  Altlifea  frutex  ;  4.  Mesembiy- 
antli  mum  ti^nnuni ;    .:.,  I'Vanc  a  ramosa ;    6,  Diplacus  glii- 

tin'sus. W.  Xl.-^oii — Adiautum  mundulum /.  (/,  K. 

—Sweet  Sultan    (Ceataurea  suaTenltns). llartueU. — 1, 

Crinum  auyustum;  li,  apparently  Acacia  longift  lia,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  uulcts  llowers  are  tent ;  3,  Dicksoni^ 
antarctica. 

Names  of  fruit.- If.  /".- Pyir  Doycnni  du  ^omice. 
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WOODS   &    FORESTS. 

THE  BEECH  AND  ITS  USES. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Cajsar  in  his 
"  Commentaries"  that  he  found  no  Beech  tim- 
ber in  Britain,  there  are  no  good  grounds  for 
the  supposition  that  the  tree  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  since  the  Roman  period. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  as  good  a  claim  to 
be  regarded  truly  indigenous  as  any  other  of 
our  timber  trees,  and  there  is  no  other  evidence 
to  the  contrary  than  the  single  word  above 
quoted.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance  in  many  of  our  southern  counties, 
especially  on  chalky  hills ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom 
found  on  other  than  calcareous  soils.  Loudon 
says  that — 

It  aboanas  on  the  great  ridfje  of  chalk  hills  which 
passes  from  Dorsetshire  thrmigh  Wiltshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent;  branching  out  into 
Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hertfordshire;  and 
IS  also  found  on  the  Stroudwater  and  Cotswold  Hills 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  on  the  bleak  banks  of  the  Wye 
in  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire. 
The  finest  trees  are  said  to  be  those  in  the 
Hampshire  forests,  but  those  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  they  are  very  abundant,  are  also 
very  fine,  particularly  the  well-known  Bumham 
Beeches. 

The  wide  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Beech  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially its  extensive  range  northwards,  adds 
weight  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  true 
native  of  our  country.  In  the  south  it  is  found 
in  most  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  extends  as  far  east  as  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria.  Pallas  says  it  is  plentiful  in  the 
Caucasus,  whence  it  spreads  through  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia  and  into  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  but  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
northern  provinces.  It  reaches  its  northern 
limit  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  latitude  59°. 
Throughout  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  other  central  European  countries  it  is  most 
abundant.  The  Beech  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite  tree  with  the  Latin  poets,  espe- 
cially with  Virgil,  and  there  are  frequent  allu- 
sions to  it  in  their  writings,  and  among  our 
own  poets  it  holds  an  equally  high  place. 
Our  English  word  Beech  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  bcce  or  hoc,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
root  as  the  German  huche,  the  Dutch  henke,  the 
Danisli  bur,,  the  Swedish  hok,  and  the  Russian 
I'l'k.  The  word  "book'  also  comes  from  the  same 
root,  and  the  application  is  by  some  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  old  German  bookbinders 
employed  sawn  beechen  boards  for  the  covers 
of  books  instead  of  pasteboard,  and  by  others 
from  beechen  boards  having  been  formerly 
used  for  writing  upon.  Writings  were  also  made 
upon  the  bark  of  the  Beech. 

Or  shall  I  rathf  r  the  ead  verse  repeat 
Which  on  the  Beech's  bark  I  lately  writ? 

— Dry  den's  "  Virgil." 

Tlie  genus  Fagus  consists  of  about  fifteen 
species,  distributed  over  both  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  in  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions.  Some  are  of  shrubby  habit,  hut 
most  of  them  are  larpe  timber  trees.  The 
northern  species  are  mostly  deciiiuouf,  while 
some  of  the  soathern  are  evergreen. 

The  common  or,  ai  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
European  Beech  i*,  perhap»,  the  handiomest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  larguBt,  of  all  the  trees 
iTidierenoua  to,  or  cultivated  in,  this  country. 
Full  grown  trees  average  from  (iO  feet  to  80  feet 
high,  but  are  occasionally  found  as  high  as  lt)0 
feet  or  12(1  feet,  especially  when  dr^^vn  up  by 
I  he  proximity  of  other  trees.  For  its  timber  it 
is  considered  in  its  prime  when  between  sixty 


and  eighty  years  old,  but  it  will  live  to  a  much 
greater  age,  and  in  Windsor  Forest  there  is  a 
celebrated  tree,  or  rather  the  remains  of  a  tree, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  passed  its  young  days 
in  times  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest.  In 
places  where  it  stands  singly  the  Beech  usually 
has  a  comparatively  short  thick  trunk  and  a 
large,  wide-spreading,  much-branched  head, 
measuring  in  some  cases  as  much  as  300  feet  in 
circumference,  or  even  more.  But  when  cramped 
for  room  it  has  a  tall  and  more  slender  trunk, 
sometimes  from  70  feet  to  75  feet  high  and  !• 
feet  or  10  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom, 
tapering  to  5  feet  or  (i  feet  at  the  top.  Indi- 
vidual trees  have  been  estimated  to  contain 
upwards  of  050  cubic  feet  of  timber,  but  the 
average  is  considerably  less.  The  wood  of  the 
Beech  is  very  strong  and  durable,  and  when 
properly  seasoned  it  is  not  likely  to  split  or  warp. 
On  this  account  it  is  largely  used  for  chair- 
making,  and  until  quite  recently  was  considered 
the  best  wood  for  making  boot-makers'  lasts  ; 
latterly,  however.  Hornbeam  has  been  introduced 
for  this  purpose,  as  being  more  suitable.  Besides 
the  wood  the  nut  has  a  certain  value  both  in  its 
natural  state  for  feeding  swine,  deer,  pheasants, 
poultry,  itc,  and  also  for  the  expression  of  oil, 
which  is  principally  carried  on  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean countries.  In  the  country  districts  of 
France  and  Germany  Beech  oil  was  at  one  time 
commonly  employed  by  the  peasants  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  butter,  the  finest  kind  being  used  as 
salad  oil  or  for  cooking,  and  the  coarser  qualities 
for  burning  in  lamps.  The  leaves  of  the  Beech 
when  properly  dried  have  been  used  for  stufling 
mattresses.  J.  R.  Jack.son. 

Mnseu.m,  Royal  Gardeua,  Kew. 


THE  LARCH. 


Theke  are  two  varieties  of  the  Larch  generally 
found  in  cnltivatloD,  namely,  the  white  and  the  red. 
The  white  attains  the  greatest  size  and  is  the  sort 
most  generally  caltivated,  although  both  varieties 
are  often  seen  growing  together  in  the  same  planta- 
tion, and  that  by  mere  accident.  As  to  the  dura- 
bility of  the  Larch  wood,  it  is  allowed  by  those 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  tree,  and  who 
have  had  occasion  to  use  the  timber,  to  be  decidedly 
the  toughest  and  most  lasting  of  all  the  coniferous 
tribe  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  feature  characterising  the  wood,  namely, 
its  being  durable  and  tough  when  only  of  a  few 
years'  growth. 

The  Larch  is  propagated  from  seed  taken  from 
the  cones,  which  are  generally  ripe  in  December, 
when  they  should  be  gathered.  When  the  desired 
quantity  is  gathered,  the  cones  should  be  stored 
away  in  a  cool  loft  having  a  circulation  of  air, 
where  they  may  remaiu  till  summer,  when  the  cones 
must  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  will 
open  their  scales  and  cause  the  seed  to  fall  out  by  a 
gentle  thrashing  with  a  stick.  When  the  seed  has 
been  collected,  it  may  be  stored  away  in  a  cool 
place  and  sown  in  the  following  spring.  Another 
process  may  be  used  when  it  is  wished  to  have  the 
seed  sown  as  scon  as  convenient.  When  the  cones 
are  gathered  they  may  li?  put  into  sheets,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  tun  every  fine  day  ;  and  if 
the  weather  prove  a  little  warm  and  sunny,  the 
cones  may  be  opened  and  the  teeds  thrashed  our, 
by  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  when 
it  will  be  lime  to  sow. 

In  Bowing  the  Feed,  a  piece  of  very  fine,  light 
ground  shrnld  be  chosen.  The  ground  should  be 
marked  cIT  into  parallel  beds  of  4  feet  in  breadth, 
each  bed  having  a  path  of  a  foot  broad  between  it 
and  the  next.  The  seed  should  be  sown  pretty 
thickly,  and  covered  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of,very  fine  foil.  As  birds  are  very  destructive  to 
Pine  seeds,  the  beds  shculd  be  watched  for  a  few 
weeks  in  order  to  prevent  their  ravages.  The  plants 
are  generally  allowed  to  remain  two  j  ears  in  the  seed 
beds,  and  are  then  transplanted  into  nursery  rowp. 


In  collecting  the  seed  of  Larch  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  gather  it  from  diseased  trees ;  nor 
should  it  be  gathered  from  trees  of  a  small  size,  for 
the  very  fact  of  small  Larch  trees  having  seed  upon 
them  is  enough  to  point  out  that  they  are  not  of 
sound  constitution.  Were  this  point  more  attended 
to,  that  disease  in  the  Larch  termed  the  rot  might 
in  a  great  measure  bs  in  future  prevented  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  if  the  parent  be  diseased,  the  seed 
of  that  parent  will  be  in  a  degree  diseased  also ; 
moreover,  as  the  most  diseased  trees  generally  bear 
the  greatest  quantity  of  seed,  the  seed  gatherers, 
who  collect  it  for  nurserymen  by  the  bushel,  will  be 
most  ready  to  take  it  where  it  is  most  plentiful,  and 
will,  of  course,  pay  them  best.  Ill  order  to  prevent 
this,  nurserymen  ought  to  give  a  fair  salary  to  a 
trustworthy  man,  who  should  superintend  the 
gathering  of  all  their  Larch  seed.  The  quality  of 
the  wood  of  the  Larch,  as  well  as  that  of  most 
other  trees,  is  much  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  situation  upon  which  it  is  grown.  We  have 
paid  some  attention  to  this  point,  and  find  that 
Larch  trees  growing  upon  a  rich  loamy  soil  and  in 
a  rather  sheltered  site  do  not  produce  nearly  such 
durable  timber  as  trees  grown  in  a  more  exposed 
situation  and  upon  a  poorer  soil. 

The  Larch  is  from  its  upright  habit  one  of  the 
very  best  nurses  we  have  for  hard-wooded  trees.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  produce  so  much  warmth  to  young 
hard-wooded  trees  in  the  spring  and  winter  season 
as  the  Pines  or  the  Spruce  Fir  do ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  Larch 
among  hard-wooded  trees,  these  are  generally  in 
better  condition  than  when  over-nursed  by  the 
Scotch  Pine  and  Spruce  Fir. 

The  Larch  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  provided 
it  be  well  drained.  As  a  rule,  no  tree  becomes  so 
valuable  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  Larch,  In  many 
districts  the  first  thinnings  are  useful  for  paling, 
stakes  for  plants,  sheep  hurdles,  and  many  other 
similar  purposes.  When  full  grown  it  is  used  for 
almost  every  purpose,  even  for  ship-building.  It  is 
constantly  employed  for  railway  sleepers,  mill  axles, 
gate  posts,  rafters,  &c.  The  Venice  turpentine  of 
commerce  is  produced  by  the  Larch.  The  full 
grown  tree  in  its  native  districts  is  pierced  to  the 
centre  with  an  auger.  The  turpentine  is  con- 
ducted by  a  tube  into  a  trough,  and  it  requires  no 
other  preparation  to  render  it  fit  for  sale  than 
straining  it  through  a  coarse  hair  cloth.  A  healthy 
tree  when  tapped  is  said  to  yield  seven  or  eight 
pounds  weight  yearly  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  The 
turpentine  flows  from  May  to  September,  but  the 
timber  is  thereby  rendered  of  no  value. — Farmers' 
Gazette. 

Barbed  wire  fencing. — There  is  one  grave 
objection  to  this  which  has  often  been  spoken  of 
in  the  press,  but  which  "J.  F."  (p.  471!)  did  not 
refer  to,  viz.,  its  dangerous  character  when  used  to 
repair  fences.  I  know  but  little  of  the  position  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  but  here  in  the  south  its  use 
under  such  conditions  is  almost  universally  con- 
demned, as,  being  practically  invisible,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  trap  to  horsemen.  In  the  district  from 
which  I  write,  wire,  whether  barbed  or  plain  I  do 
not  now  remember,  as  either  is  equally  objection- 
able, has  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  loss  of  more 
than  one  lite.  On  an  estate  where  I  was  valuirg 
timber  last  winter  a  considerable  quantity  cf  this 
material  had  been  ustd,  a  couple  of  wires  tunning 
along  close  to  or  in  the  fences  where  they  were  thin. 
Ir,  is,  of  course,  the  members  of  the  various  hunts 
who  are  the  chief  sufferers,  as  they  cannot  be  ac- 
quainted with  every  fence.  It  would  be  a  vast 
deal  better  were  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  lands  to 
forbid  accefs  to  their  holdings  altogether  than  to 
set  traps  of  this  sort.  When  "  J.  F."  speaks  of 
using  ttiis  wire  for  enclosing  plantations,  e  c/.,  orna- 
mental groups  of  trees  in  parka  and  the  like,  the 
suggestion  is  reasonable,  as  no  mounted  person 
would  have  business  in  such  enclosures.  When 
placed  in  the  open,  too,  it  would  be  simply  a  matter 
of  taste  or  economy,  bat  for  the  repair  cf  existing 
fences  I  would  earnestly  warn  "J.  F. '  andeverycne 
else  against  its  employment,  at  anv  rste  in  huntirg 
countries.— D.  J.  Ybo,  Lyneham,  Milts. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature  :  cliange  it  ratlier  ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natoke.  '—Slmtespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLESTONE. 

SEEDLING  ROSES. 
All  seedling  Roses,  if  only  an  inch  or  two  high 
— in  fact,  all  that  can  be  seen  above  ground, 
should  now  be  taken  out  of  the  seed  beds  (or 
pans,  if  the  seed  was  not  sown  in  the  open 
ground)  and  laid  in  in  some  sheltered  place 
untU  March  or  April  next.  When  the  plants 
have  been  carefully  taken  out,  the  soil  of  the 
bed  or  pans  should  be  pressed  down  again 
and  made  firm,  since  many  seeds  that  do  not 
germinate  the  first  year  will  come  up  subse- 
quently, and  raisers  generally  consider  that  the 
last  up  are  often  the  best  worth  having. 

The  seedlings  will  all  be  of  different  sizes, 
some  probably  quite  little  bushes  about  9  inches 
high,  others   having   only  just  formed  leaves. 
In   laying   them   in,  care   should   be  taken  to 
arrange  them  according    to    size,   the  largest 
together,  then  those  that  are  smaller,  and  finally 
the   tiny  ones  by  themselves.      They  will  do 
very  well  laid  close  under  a  wall  where  they 
can  be  undisturbed,  but  the  best  place  is  in  a 
dry,  airy  pit,  where  in  case  of  very  heavy  rain 
or  severe  weather  a  light  can  be  put  over  them. 
Although   they  must  all   be  taken  out  of  the 
seed-bed  now  to  ensure  them  from  destruction 
during  the  winter,  and  to  give  room  for  another 
batch  of  seedlings  that  will  come  up  the  follow- 
ing  summer,  it   would  not  do  to  plant  them 
permanently  before   spring,    as   the  first  hard 
frost  would  draw  them  out  of  the  ground  and 
nearly  all  the  smaUer  ones  would  perish.     No 
time  will,  however,  be  lost  in  the  matter  of  the 
seedlings  becoming  established,  as  they  will  be 
making  root  all  the  time  they  are  laid  in,  and 
when  planted  out  eventually  on  a  showery  day 
in  March  or  April,  they  will  be  found  to  have  a 
mass  of  white  root  fibres,   whereby  they   will 
grow  away  without  a  check,  like  Cabbage  plants. 
Their  subsequent  treatment  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  individual  character  of 
the  seedlings.     It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  at 
once  how  best  to  prune  them  so  as  to  get  them 
to  bloom  at  the  earliest  possible  date.     Some 
seedlings   will    show    flower    in   the   seed-beds 
within  six  months  of  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and 
such  varieties  will  be  certain  to  bloom  freely 
during  the  first  summer  after  they  are  planted 
out,  however  they  may  be  pruned  ;  but  many  of 
the  most  vigorous  growers  do  not  always  show 
any  great  disposition  to  bloom  in  the  very  young 
state,  and  if  they  are  too  hard  pruned  at  first, 
the  chance  of  their  flowering  is  still  further  re- 
duced.    When  first  people  have  to  deal  with 
seedling  Roses,  they  are  rather  liable  to  treat 
them  exactly  as  ordinary  transplanted  plants, 
and  to  cut  them  back  hard  in  the  spring,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  growing  force  at  the  base  of  a 
seedling  immensely  exceeds  that  of  a  budded 
Rose  or  even  one  on  its  own  roots,  whereby  a 
vigorous  seedling  if  severely  pruned  is  liable  to 
make  so  strong  a  growth  as  to  reduce  the  pros- 
pect of  llower  to  a  minimum. 

The  past  has  been  a  bad  season  for  seed,  but 
where  any  has  been  saved,  it  should  now  be  put 
into  boxes  of  sand  and  kept  moist  to  rot  off  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit,  so  that  the  seed  may 
be  easily  rubbed  out  and  sown  in  the  spring. 
It   is  worth   noting   that    mice   are    extremely 


fond  of  Rose  seeds,  and  that  therefore  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  boxes  or  pans  of  damp  sand  in 
which  the  heps  are  kept  during  the  winter 
should  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  these 
mischievous  little  creatures. 

Similarly,  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  the 
ground  early  in  spring,  care  must  be  taken  to 
protect  it  from  the  raids  of  small  birds,  or  the 
chance  of  a  crop  of  seedlings  will  be  slight. 
Any  piece  of  netting,  supported  at  a  height  of 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  wiU  answer  the 
purpose,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  in 
narrow  beds  which  can  just  be  covered  by  wire 
Pea  guards,  with  a  space  of  about  1  foot  between 
the  beds  so  that  the  grower  may  pass  up  and 
down  between  them  to  inspect  or  weed  theui 
without  treading  on  the  surface  of  the  beds 
themselves.  By  this  means,  also,  seed  saved 
from  different  varieties  or  crosses  can  be  most 
easily  kept  separate.  Each  batch  of  seed  as 
sown  should  be  labelled  with  the  name  of  the 
variety  from  which  it  was  saved,  and  if  the  heps 
resulted  from  artificial  fertilisation,  the  name  of 
the  pollen  parent  also  should  be  added.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  any  considerable  sowing  of  Rose 
seeds  should  be  made  quite  promiscuously  with 
the  seed  saved  from  a  whole  collection  all  mixed 
together,  as  it  is  no  great  trouble  to  keep  the 
dift'erent  sorts  apart,  and  by  doing  so  much 
information  of  considerable  value  will  inevitably 
accumulate  in  course  of  time.  If  only  raisers 
for  the  last  thirty  years  had  been  at  the  pains 
to  record  even  the  seed  parents  of  their  new 
Roses,  raisers  to-day  might  perhaps  not  be 
working  quite  so  much  in  the  dark,  and  might 
also  probably  have  been  saved  much  trouble  cand 
waste  of  time  in  going  over  ground  that  had 
been  already  traversed  without  good  result. 

When  the  heps  are  ready  to  be  gathered,  un- 
doubtedly the  best  plan  to  keep  the  difl'erent 
varieties  separate  is  to  take  a  number  of  com- 
mon flower-pots,  putting  a  crock  at  the  bottom 
of  each  and  a  handful  of  damp  white  sand  to 
prevent  the  crook  from  slipping  about,  and  to 
gather  the  heps  of  each  Rose  straight  into 
a  separate  pot.  The  pots  may,  of  course,  be  of 
any  size,  according  to  the  number  of  heps  to  be 
gathered,  and  they  should  be  clean,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  variety  may  be  at  once  written 
on  them  outside  with  a  rough  garden  pencil. 
Then  if  the  pots,  not  having  been  filled  more 
than  half  full  of  heps,  be  filled  up  with  moist 
sand  no  labelling  will  need  to  be  done  until 
the  seed  is  sown,  for  the  fruit  can  be  stored 
until  the  fleshy  part  has  rotted  oft'  in  the  pots 
into  which  it  has  been  gathered,  care  only  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  sand  becoming  dry. 

If  the  sand  be  not  kept  damp,  the  outer  part 
of  the  hep  will  merely  become  shrivelled  and 
husky  instead  of  perishing,  and  the  labour  of 
subsequently  separating  the  seeds  be  thereby 
greatly  increased.  The  raising  of  seedlings  by 
amateurs  as  well  as  by  nurserymen  is  happily 
considerably  extending  in  this  country  at  last, 
and  now  that  growers  are  realising  the  simplicity 
as  well  as  the  great  interest  of  the  proceeding, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  seed  bed  will  before 
long  become  an  invaiiable  adjunct  to  every 
Rose  garden. 


and  see  this  new  Rose.  I  must  confess  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  contrast  between  the  normal  form 
and  the  new  comer.  The  plant  which  was  exhi- 
bited had  this  summer  made  st-oots  from  15  feet  to 
20  feet  long,  and  was  still  growing.  Another  plant 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  had  grown  equally 
as  well,  while  a  plant  grafted  at  the  end  of  April 
had  made  a  shoot  from  7  feet  to  9  feet  long  this 
summer.  The  two  large  plants  had  many  of  their 
lovely  blooms  stiU  open,  although  so  late  in  the 
season.— J.  C.  F. 


Climbing  Niphetos  Rose. — It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate  the  value  of  good  white  Tea 
Roses,  and  many  kinds  have  been  distributed  as  im- 
provements on  the  good  old  white  Tea  Rose  Niphe- 
tos. The  Bride  was  said  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  doubt  if 
this  is  the  case.  Until  this  spring,  when  the 
Climbing  Niphetos  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co  ,  we  had  no  white  climbing  Tea  Rose 
worthy  of  the  name.  Happening  recently  to  be 
passing  through  Salisbury  I  determined  I  would  go 


SELECTION  AND  GROWING  OF  ROSES. 
"  C.  J.  G."  is  hard  to  please.  On  p.  383  he  sajs, 
"  Now  that  you  have  given  the  Apple  and  Pear 
growers  a  good  hearing,  you  might  have  a  Rose 
election."  On  p.  454  the  possible  basis  of  such  an 
election  is  suggested,  and  now  "  C.  J.  G."  complains 
that  I  appear  to  "  view  the  question  in  the  light  of 
a  Rose  election " — the  very  thing  that  he  himself 
proposed.  That  freedom,  continuity,  and  erectness 
of  bloom  are  in  the  least  necessary  adjuncts  of 
hardiness  and  vigour  is  a  complete  misapprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  "  C.  J.  G."  What  has  caused 
the  disappearance  of  Leopold  Hausburg,  Emma 
Hall,  and  other  good  Roses  but  the  pendu- 
lous nature  of  their  flowers,  which  consequently 
produce  no  effect  in  the  garden  ?  and  there  are 
numberless  varieties  that  grow  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  but  flower  little,  while  others  flower  in- 
cessantly, but  hardly  attain  to  a  foot  in  height. 
Then,  again,  weather  is  not  always  sufficient  to  dis- 
figure some  Roses ;  for  instance,  this  year  the 
blooms  of  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  though  constantly 
soaked  with  rain,  rarely  showed  any  ill  effects 
from  the  pitiless  drenching,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  crimson  Ella  Gordon.  I  think  that 
to  render  such  a  discussion  as  "  C.  J.  G."  proposes 
of  real  value,  the  definition  of  terms  cannot  be  too 
precise,  nor  the  essential  characteristics  to  be  aimed 
at  in  selected  Roses  be  too  prominently  kept  in 

view. — T.  W.  GlKDLESTONE. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  Rose  dis- 
cussion, "  C.  J.  G.''  (in  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult.) 
suggests  that  you  should  "call  for  lists  from  readers 
of  The  Gabdbn  of  the  best  forty-eight  exhibition 
Roses."  In  my  humble  opinion  this  would  be  a  very 
great  mistake,  as  growing  Roses  for  shows  and  cul- 
tivating them  for  decoration  are  two  branches  which 
should  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  one  another. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
growing  Roses  for  show ;  in  fact,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  all  books  about 
Roses;  they  all  follow  the  same  track,  and  sooner 
or  later  land  you  in  the  exhibition  tent.  One 
chapter  or  two  may  be  devoted  to  so-called  gar- 
den Roses,  consisting  mostly  of  summer- flowering 
varieties. 

For  one  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
there  are  certainly  hundreds  who  grow  Roses,  and 
grow  them  exceedingly  well,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
the  flowers  themselves,  without  a  thought  of  silver 
cups,  medals,  &c.  Such  men  tend  their  plants  with 
all  possible  care  and  attention.  The  labour  in- 
volved is  one  of  love,  and  by  constant  a-d  careful 
observations  they  acquire  an  amount  of  practical 
experience  which  ensures  for  them  the  best  pos- 
sible results.  This  is  the  class  from  which  the 
most  valuable  information  is  to  be  obtained,  and  a 
general  Rose  discussion  certainly  seems  to  be  the 
best  means  to  the  end. 

"  C.  J.  G."  further  suggests  that  you  should  "  de- 
fine certain  points  to  be  discussed  and  certain  rules 
to  be  adhered  to."  Tbis  would  surely  be  a  most 
difficult  task,  and  would  necessarily  tend  to  cramp 
the  subject  and  narrow  the  limits  of  a  discussion 
which  should  be  allowed  free  scope  if  real  benefit  is 
to  be  derived  therefrom.  A  basis  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  and  I  think  the  one  proposed  by  Mr. 
Girdlestone  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  17th  ult.  is  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal one,  and  I  do  noi  see  that  it  can  be  improved 
upon. — R.  B. 

Late  Koses. — A  few  blooms  are  now  (Nov.  27) 
to  be  found  on  some  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
bat  the  number  is  not  greater  than  I  have  noticed 
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in  previous  years.  The  well-known  Gloire  de  Dijon 
8<iU  maintains  its  late  flowering  character,  bat  if 
I  were  asked  to  name  the  best  and  most  reliable 
late  antamn-blooming  Roses  that  flower  every 
year  alike  when  the  season  is  at  all  favourable,  I 
should  say  the  old  monthly  China  and  its  crimson 
variety.  I  very  much  doubt  if  anyone  can  name 
two  others  that  will  equal,  much  less  surpass,  them. 
I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  number  of  flowers 
of  both  sorts  gathered  from  plants  growing  on  the 
front  wall  of  a  villa  residence.  These  plants  have 
not  been  without  some  flowers  all  the  season,  but, 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  both  plants, 
as  I  write,  are  conspicuous  by  the  number  of  blooms 
they  are  carrying.  We  should  have  to  search  over 
a  laree  number  of  other  classes  of  Roses  before  we 
could  find  an  equal  number  of  such  bright-coloured 
flowers.  The  crimson  variety  is,  of  course,  much  the 
brighter,  but  when  associated,  one  serves  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  other.— J.  C.  C. 


PROPAGATING  ROSES. 
There  are  many  ways  of  increasing  Roses,  the  one 
most  generally  pursued  being  by  means  of  budding, 
but  the  season  for  this  having  long  since  passed, 
there  are  only  two  or  three  methods  of  propagating 
left  open  that  can  be  pursued  at  this  time  of 
year.  One  of  these  is  by  cuttings,  and  some  of 
the  kinds  root  freely,  but  to  get  the  shoots  to  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  nice,  medium-sized, 
well-ripened  wood,  and  it  is  a  good  plan,  when  it 
can  be  done,  to  take  each  cutting  off  with  a  heel, 
as  a  base  of  that  kind  is  a  great  aid  towards  the 
formation  of  roots.  The  sorts  that  lend  themselves 
best  to  this  mode  of  propagation  are  the  Teas,  and 
they  do  well  on  their  own  roots,  bat  as  they  are  not 
so  hardy  as  the  Ferpetuals,  the  cuttings  mast  have 
shelter,  or  they  are  apt  to  get  killed  or  injured  by 
frost.  This  being  so,  a  frame  should  be  prepared 
into  which  to  dibble  them.  This  may  readily  be 
done  by  standing  a  boarded  one  on  the  level 
ground  and  partly  filling  it  up  with  sharp  sandy 
soil,  leaving  about  9  inches  or  so  between  the  soil 
and  the  glass,  which  will  be  quite  enough  for  the 
heads  of  the  cuttings  to  stand  clear  of  the  lights. 
Toe  most  suitable  length  for  the  cuttings  is 
from  6  inc"]es  to  8  inches,  and  those  that  have 
not  a  heel  should  be  cut  so  as  to  have  a  bud 
at  the  base  a  ad  another  at  the  top  of  the  shoot. 
When  thus  trimmed  and  formed  they  will  be  ready 
for  planting,  which  should  be  done  by  placing  them 
in  rows  at  abimt  4  inches  apart,  burying  them  so 
that  only  about  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  wood 
stands  out  from  the  soil,  which  must  be  made  quite 
firm  around  each.  This  burning  up  of  the  catting 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  matter,  as  when 
more  is  exposed  the  bark  is  apt  to  shrivel,  and  when 
this  takes  pla  e  there  is  not  much  chance  of  the 
cuttings  rooting.  In  sharp  weather  it  is  requisite 
to  keep  the  lights  quite  closed,  as  well  as  pro- 
tected by  some  covering  at  night,  but  when  mild 
and  favourable  they  should  be  taken  off,  or  air  given 
to  prevent  the  cuttings  from  moulding.  Although 
the  same  treatment  answers  for  Hybrid  Ferpetuals, 
they  will  strike  reaoily  outdoors,  but  the  ground 
for  them  must  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  by 
making  it  sharp  and  sandy,  and  they  must  have  a 
warm  sheltered  position,  that  on  a  border  or  in  open 
parts  among  shrubs  being  very  suitable,  as  the 
thing  is  to  ward  off  cutting  winds,  which  have  such 
a  withering,  drying  effect  on  the  wood.  Another 
way  of  increasing  Rises  that  may  be  pursued  now, 
and  for  some  time  to  come,  is  by  layering,  which  is 
a  very  certain  mode,  although  somewhat  slow,  as 
it  takes  a  year  before  the  layers  become  sofficiently 
roote  I  to  be  severed  and  taken  away  from  the 
plants,  but  then  they  are  large  and  strong,  and 
therefore  equal  to  those  raised  from  the  cuttings 
In  layering,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  select  the 
lower  or  best  situated  shoots,  aid  having  f ere p^d 
away  some  of  the  soil,  the  shoots  chosen  should 
be  pegged  securely  on  the  surface  and  there  covered 
or  buried  to  the  depth  of  li  inchts,  which  done, 
they  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  till 
summer  comes  round.  All  the  attention  they 
require  thsn  is  a  foaklng  of  water  occasionally  it 
dry  weather  c.te  ia, 


The  way  growers  for  sale  increase  Roses  at  this 
season  and  after  is  by  grafting,  and  this  mode  is 
almost  as  economical  as  budding,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  use  one  eye  to  each  scion,  and  there 
is  therefore  no  loss  of  wood.  To  be  successful, 
all  that  is  requisite  is  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
stocks  and  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  some  close  place 
where  there  is  a  brisk  moist  heat  to  put  the  plants 
after  grafting  is  done.  The  stocks  may  be  either 
Manetti  or  seedling  Brier  or  the  large  roots  of  either, 
as  these  do  just  as  well,  but  if  they  are  plants  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  they  should  be  young  and  small 
in  the  stem,  those  about  the  size  of  a  goose  quill 
being  the  most  suitable,  as  the  bark  then  of  scion 
and  stock  comes  closer  together,  and  the  union 
takes  place  more  readily  than  when  the  two  are 
further  asunder.  The  way  to  prepare  or  make 
ready  the  stocks  is  to  cut  off  the  heads  to  within  a 
couple  of  inches  or  so  of  the  roots,  making  the  cut 
slanting  when  doing  it,  after  which  a  strip  of  bark 
and  wood  underneath  should  be  shaved  off  at  the 
side  of  the  stem.  This  done,  the  next  thing  is  to 
make  a  corresponding  cat  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
graft  similar  to  what  is  carried  out  when  form- 
ing a  quill  pen,  and  the  scion  and  stock  should 
then  be  placed  together  and  tied  securely  with  soft 
raffia  or  matting  to  keep  them  close  and  prevent 
any  moving.  If  pieces  of  root  are  made  choice  of 
for  the  stocks,  the  same  thing  should  be  done,  but 
in  neither  case  is  grafting-wax  or  any  covering  of 
the  parts  necessary,  as  with  a  frame  or  suitable 
situation  such  as  already  alluded  to,  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  the  grafts  to  unite. 
All  that  is  needful  to  make  sure  of  this  is  to  keep 
up  a  temperature  of  about  80°  and  a  perfectly  close, 
moist  atmosphere  for  three  or  four  weeks,  at  the 
same  time  excluding  all  light  by  covering  up  the 
frame  with  double  mats,  as  darkness  favours  the 
callusing.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  that  a  union 
has  taken  place  and  shoots  have  issued  from  the 
buds,  light  and  air  should  be  gradually  given 
till  the  plants  will  stand  full  exposure,  and  be 
sufficiently  hardened  to  do  in  a  temperature  of 
50*  or  so  till  the  spring,  when  they  can  be 
potted  on  for  forcing  or  planted  out  in  the  open 
after  late  frosts  are  over,  and  they  will  then  flower 
freely  daring  most  of  the  summer.  S.  D. 


of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  often  over  half  an  inch  in  dia  - 
meter. — Garden  and  Forest. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rosa  pomifera  attracts  much  attention  by  reason  of 
its  immense  fruits,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 

Hosa  lucida  has,  as  usual,  been  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  Rose  species  this  autumn,  the  brightly  coloured 
foliage  and  brilliant  heps  only  now  disappearing  before  the 
rough  weather. 

Rosa  rubrifolia,  although  the  colouring  of  its  leaves  is 
hardly  so  varied  as  In  the  case  of  R.  lucida,  is  not  less 
beautiful,  and  its  myriad  heps  and  handsome  red  stems 
combine  to  render  the  appearance  of  the  plant  most  strik- 
ing throughout  October  and  November. 

Chinese  Eoses.— There  is  about  the  coimtry  a 
very  delicate  blush,  almost  pure  white,  form  of  the 
China  Rose  known  as  the  common  white.  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  mentions  it  in  his  "Amateur's  Rose  Book," 
and  I  have  seen  it  noticed  elsewhere.  It  wa,3  this  I 
referred  to  as  the  common  white  China.  I  cite  Jlr. 
George  Paul  as  a  witness  in  favour  of  Ducher.  He 
thu'i  dpscribes  it:  "Pure  white,  good  form,  large,  a 
desirable  novelty,  vigorous  habit  of  growth."  I  take 
it  this  is  the  character  of  the  Rose  at  Cheshunt  — 
R.  D. 

Eosa  nutkana. — The  most  showy  of  our  western 
Roses,  as  well  as  the  most  clearly  defined,  with  the 
exception  of  the  delicate  Rosa  gymuooarpa,  is  the 
Nutka  Rose.  It  has  the  largest  flowers  and  the  largest 
fruit  of  any  of  our  species,  and  its  armature  is  liable 
to  become  on  occasion  the  most  formidable.  It  is 
truquent  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  Alaskan 
peninsula  to  the  Columbia  River,  where  it  was  first 
collected  by  Menzies  upon  Vancouver's  visit  to  that 
region,  and  somewhat  later  by  Haenke  at  Nutka 
Sound.  It  ranges  eastward  from  the  coast  through  the 
mountains  near  the  boundary  to  North-western  Mon- 
tana, and  thence  southward  into  Utah.  It  is  rather 
stout  in  its  habit,  and  with  rather  broad  foliage,  very 
rarely  nearly  spineless,  usually  armed  with  broad,  flat 
spiries  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  occasionally,  ee- 
pncially  the  young  shoots,  with  scattered  prickles. 
The  fpines  are  either  straight  or  raourved  and  very 
numeroui.   The  fruit  is  globose  or  somewhat  depressed, 


Books. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE.* 
An  appreciative  public  has  demanded  a  seventh 
edition  of  Mr.  Cranston's  "Cultural  Directions  for 
the  Rose,"  and  that  wisely,  seeing  that  nothing 
could  be  better  or  more  to  the  point  than  the  calen- 
dar of  operations  (pp.  135—142),  which  is  a  com- 
plete epitome  of  Rose  growing— brief,  though  full 
enough,  and  very  clearly  expressed. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Cranston 
should  recommend  a  "  geometrical  flgure  "  as  the 
best  design  for  a  rosarium  (why  not  a  Rose  garden  ?), 
to  be  completed  (Jiorrihile  dictu!)  by  a  "temple  in 
the  centre." 

The  condemnation  of  the  still  too  common  prac- 
tice of  working  Roses  standard  high  that  are  not 
strong  and  free  growers  is  well  deserved,  and  the 
suggestion  on  p.  20  for  regulating  the  height  of  the 
stem  is  a  good  one.  Mr.  Cranston  also  lays  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  ground  being  dry  at 
the  time  of  planting,  a  proceeding  that,  though  pre- 
ferably effected  early  in  November,  he  advises 
should  be  left  till  February  rather  than  carried  out 
in  the  wet.  Good  advice  is  given  (pp.  35-6)  as  to 
the  pruning  of  young  plants  and  the  encouragement 
of  small  birds  in  the  Rose  garden;  but,  oddly 
enough,  in  discussing  the  protection  of  Roses  in 
severe  winters,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  best  of  all 
protecting  materials,  the  common  Fern  or  Bracken. 
Under  the  heading  of  mildew,  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, which  has  been  found  to  be  an  invaluable 
means  of  checking  this  most  tiresome  of  all  Rose 
pests,  is  not  even  alluded  to,  while  sulphur  is  re- 
commended to  stop  red  rust,  which  most  growers 
have  found  quite  incurable.  It  seems  also  rather 
strange  that  Mr.  Cranston  should  class  as  a  disease 
the  green  centres  so  often  developed  in  the  Rose 
blooms  produced  upon  plants  that  have  been  in- 
jured by  untimely  frosts. 

Mr.  Cranston  is  the  acknowledged  champion  of 
the  Manetti  stock,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  however  much  it  may  be  regretted, 
that  he  should  extol  it  above  all  others.  In  all 
probability  in  that  wonderfully  fertile  red  soil  of 
Herefordshire  anything  would  grow,  but  Mr.  Cran- 
ston's success  with  the  Manetti  (a  nurseryman's  suc- 
cess be  it  noted,  and  consequently  comparatively 
little  criterion  for  the  amateur  grower)  does  net 
prove  that  his  success  would  not  have  been  even 
greater  had  he  cultivated  Brier  cutting  and  seed- 
ling stocks. 

Considering  the  great  mass  of  evidence  that  has 
of  late  years  been  accumulated  against  the  Manetti, 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  sections  on  stock  s 
would  have  been  subjected  to  substantial  revision, 
for  as  they  stand  a  casual  reader  might  easily  re- 
tain the  impression  that  the  Manetti  was  the  only 
dwarf  stock  for  Roses,  and  on  pp.  47-8  there  is  a 
remark  which  might  even  lead  people  into  the  fatal 
mistake  of  working  Tea  Roses  on  Manetti  stocks. 
Moreover,  grave  exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
following  statement  (pp.  13  4): — 

For  dwarfs  the  Manetti  and  Gritferfo  (why  this  name 
should  be  so  spelt  is  not  apparent;  itisi'c  laGrefferaic'va 
the  French  lists)  are  preferable, especiallyfor  light  soils. 
.  .  For  dwarf  Roses  this  (the  Manetti)  is  a  most  excel- 
lent stock  ;  it  is  alike  suitable  for  stiff  as  for  light  soils. 
In  many  light,  shallow  soils,  where  the  Dog  Rose  will 
scarcely  live,  this  succeeds  admirably.  It  is  very  hardy 
and  enduring,  and  will  last  as  long  as,  or  perhaps  longer 
tlian  any  other.  .  .  .  There  are  few  Roses  which 
refuse  to  grow  on  it. 

These  statements  must,  at  least,  with  all  de- 
ference to  Mr.  Cranston's  long  experience,  be  ec- 


*  *'  Cultural  Directions  for  the  Rose,  with  full  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  newest  and  best  Roses  in  cultivation,  eelec. 
tions  adapted  to  various  circumetances  and  situations,  and 
a  calendar  of  operations  to  be  performed  during  each  month 
throughout  the  year ;  also  a  complete  catalogue  of  Roses 
intrOQUced  up  to  the  present  time."  By  John  Cranston, 
King's  Acre  Nurseries,  neir  Hereford.  Seventh  edition, 
revised.  1888.  H.  M.  Pollett  and  Co.,  horticultural  ana 
general  Bte^m  printers,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  8tr9et, 
London,  K.O. 
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dorsed  as  "  not  proven,"  the  experience  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  rosarians  being  precisely  to  the 
contrary.  With  regard  to  de  la  GrefEeraie,  few 
Roses  thrive  upon  it  except  the  Dijon  Teas,  and 
these  no  better  than  upon  dwarf  Brier  stocks ; 
while  as  for  there  being  few  Roses  which  refuse  to 
grow  on  Manetti,  it  is  notorious  that  the  whole  of 
the  Teas  and  Noisetes,  not  to  mention  many  of  the 
Victor  Verdier  race,  of  the  smooth-wooded  and  very 
dark  Roses  fail  absolutely  upon  it  out  of  doors. 

The  advice  given  upon  the  selection  of  varieties 
(pp.  18,  19)  is  most  excellent,  and  in  view  of  the 
recent  suggestions  that  have  been  made  regarding 
a  Rose  election  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  admirable  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Cranston,  on  the  "  Properties  of  a 
good  Rose  "  : — 

The  first  and  most  essential  point  to  constitute  a 
good  Rose  is  that  the  variety  be  hardy,  and  of  a 
healthy  and  moderately  robust  habit,  combining  ample 
foliage,  for,  be  its  bloom  ever  so  good,  if  it  refuses  to 
^row  under  proper  treatment  it  is  almost  worthless. 
Next  to  these  are  fine  form,  fulness,  large  size,  good 
substance,  fragrance,  freedom  to  bloom,  and  decided 
and  distinct  colour.  The  form  of  the  flower,  whether 
it  be  cupped,  globular,  or  expanded,  should  be  symme- 
trical ;  the  petals  even  and  regalarly  placed,  smooth, 
and  free  from  all  indentures,  full,  but  not  crowded, 
the  outer  row  being  broad  and  closely  folded  to  enable 
the  flower  to  stand  firm  for  several  days ;  they  should 
be  thick  and  leathery  in  texture  and  not  (as  we  too 
frequently  see  them)  thin  and  flimsy,  and  either  faded 
or  fallen  to  pieces  after  an  hour's  sun.  The  colour, 
whatever  it  is,  should  be  decided  and  lasting,  and  not 
changing  to  a  dull,  cloudy  or  objectionable  shade.  The 
flower-stem  should  be  stout  to  hold  the  bloom  partly 
erect,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  without  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  hand.  Every  Rose  should  be  fragrant, 
and  the  more  highly  so  the  better.  Whether  summer- 
blooming  only  or  perpetual,  it  should  be  free  to  flower, 
in  the  former  case  yielding  abundance  of  blooms 
throughout  June  and  July,  and  in  the  latter  from  June 
tiU  November,  allowing  for  an  occasional  rest  for  each 
period  of  flowering.  A  perpetual  Rose,  tu  justify  its 
name,  should  always  produce  blooms  at  the  end  of 
each  shoot.  .  .  .  There  is  another  class  of  Roses 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
useful  as  the  above,  and  to  some  much  more  so.  These 
are  hardy,  free-blooming,  attractive  varieties  for  gar- 
den  decoration,  many  of  which  have  not  a  single  pro- 
perty to  recommend  them  as  show  flowers,  bxit  which 
for  grouping  and  general  effect  in  the  flower  garden  are 
most  beautiful  and  attractive.  The  properties  most  to 
be  desired  in  these  are  freedom  and  uniformity  of 
growth,  profusion  of  bloom,  and  brilliancy  combined 
with  durability  of  colonr. 

Part  II.,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  calendar  of 
operations  above  referred  to,  consists  of  "a  choice 
selection  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  Roses," 
and,  considering  the  soundness  of  the  critical  re- 
marks just  quoted,  and  that  Mr.  Cranston  claims  to 
have  omitted  "  all  second-rate  or  doubtful  sorts,"  it 
may  seem  rather  hypercritical  to  say  that  the  selec- 
tion includes  about  150  varieties  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  deserts,  have  already  been  very 
generally  discarded.  But  perhaps  a  clue  to  this 
inolusiveness  may  be  found  in  the  somewhat  quaint 
remark  that  "  it  requires  at  least  one  season  to  test 
the  properties  of  a  new  Rose." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  raising  seedlings 
(pp.  8,  9),  much  stress  is  rightly  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  vigour  and  hardiness  in  new  varieties ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  just  to  attribute  a 
lack  of  either  quality  to  the  influence  of  the  Tea- 
f cented  Roses,  as  Mr.  Cranston  does ;  for,  to  take 
an  example,  G6ant  des  Batailles  is  not  generally 
classed  as  a  hybrid  Tea,  but  it  has  a  wretched  con- 
stitution ;  while  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  La  France, 
two  of  the  most  obvious  offspring  of  the  Teas,  are 
as  hardy  and  vigorous  as  need  be. 

On  page  76  occurs  a  palpable  mistake  in  describing 
Celestial  and  Maiden's  Blush  as  synonymous  ;  they 
are  quite  distinct,  and  Celestial  is  by  far  the  more 
beautiful  Rose  of  the  two.  Again,  no  mention  is 
made  of  Rosa  Mundi,  the  brightest  and  best  of  all 
the  striped  Roses;  but  on  page  77  York  and  Lan- 
caster is  so  described  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that 
here  is  Rosa  Mundi  again  under  a  wrong  rame,  the 
true  York  and  Lancaster  being  frequently  not  etriped 


at  all,  but  having  some  of  its  flimsy  flowers  quite 
white,  while  others  are  entirely  pale  pink. 

In  stating  that  there  are  only  three  desirable 
varieties  of  Rosa  mnltiflora,  Mr.  Cranston  ignores 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  species  itself  as  a 
climber,  and  all  the  recent  hybrids  such  as  Max 
Singer,  &c.  ;  and  a  particularly  strange  omission  is 
that  of  the  invaluable  crimson  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Om- 
brain  from  among  the  selected  Bourbons. 

Synonyms  are  entirely  overlooked,  and  no  hint  is 
given  of  the  Roses  which,  although  possessing  dis- 
tinctive names,  have  now  long  been  considered 
identical,  while  that  100  picked  varieties  should  in 
these  days  include  such  dismal  things  as  Felix 
Genero  and  Nardy  Fr^res,  or  that  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, Horace  Vemet,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wood  should 
be  classed  amongst  the  "  hardy  Roses  for  cold 
localities,"  will  surprise  many  growers.  The  list  of 
100  finest  exhibition  Roses  might  also  have  been 
more  carefully  revised,  containing  as  it  does  only 
ninety-seven  distinct  varieties,  of  which  more  than 
half  a  dozen  are  now  rarely,  if  ever,  staged ;  and 
the  suggested  employment  of  Reine  de  Portugal, 
La  Boule  d'Or  and  Louise  de  Savoie  as  effective 
bedding  Roses  can  hardly  be  commended. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  very  full  and  carefully 
compiled  list  of  Roses,  giving  dates  and  raisers' 
namesjin  most  instances,  of  great  value  for  reference ; 
but  a  glance  through  it  revealed  a  slight  confusion 
between  the  varieties  named  after  the  Misses 
Rodocanachi.  In  1879  Eugene  Verdier  sent  out  a 
Rose  under  the  name  of  Marie  Rodocanachi,  and  in 
1883  Leveque  sent  one  out  called  Suzinne-Marie 
Rodocanachi ;  of  these  Suzanne-Marie  is  generally 
cultivated  and  admired,  while  the  elder  Marie  has 
been  discarded  ;  but  Mr.  Cranston  transposes  both 
the  names  and  the  qualifications ! 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


TREE   CARNATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

Sebing  Mr.  Collins'  article  on  the  above  plants 
in  The  Garden  of  October  27,  I  thought  a  few 
notes  on  the  method  of  culture  in  this  country 
might  be  of  value  to  all  lovers  of  these  plants, 
more  especially  market  growers.  Oar  plants 
are  propagated  the  first  week  in  February, 
potted  in  2-inck  pots,  and  from  them  planted 
into  the  open  ground  about  the  middle  of  May. 
They  are  pinched  back  three  or  four  times  dur- 
ing the  summer,  not  being  allowed  to  flower. 
By  this  means  fine  dwarf  sturdy  plants  with 
from  eight  to  twelve  shoots  on  each  are  obtained. 
They  show  their  flower-buds  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  when  they  are  lifted  and  planted 
into  benches  or  potted.  We  bench  nearly  all 
ours,  as  we  have  three  houses  devoted  to  their 
culture.  The  benches  are  made  to  hold  5  inches' 
depth  of  soil,  which  ia  composed  of  a  good  stift' 
loam  and  one-fourth  good  rotten  manure.  The 
plants  are  put  about  12  inches  apart,  care  being 
taken  not  to  plant  them  too  low  down.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  temperature  of  from  45'=  to  50° 
with  all  the  air  that  can  be  given  them.  Give 
one  good  watering,  after  which  water  sparingly. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  wonderful 
crop  of  flowers  that  is  gathered  from  them  in 
one  season,  I  have  counted  the  buds  in  one 
house  100  feet  by  1 3  feet,  and  findabout  30,000 
that  will  open  from  now  until  Christmas.  The 
varieties  are  Hintze  s  White ;  Pre.sident  de  Graw, 
white  ;  Miss  Joliffe,  salmon-pink  ;  Colonel 
Wilder,  scarlet-flaked  ;  Buttercup,  yellow-flaked  ; 
President  Garfield,  bright  red,  which  is  very 
beautiful  ;  Seward,  dark  purple  ;  Portia,  red  ; 
Grace  Wilder,  pink. 

A  few  hints  on  propagating  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  good 
clean  sand  in  a  propagating  case  with  a  bottom- 
heat  of  Go-'  and  a  top-heat  of  50°;  a  knife  should 
never  be  used,  as  it  is  fatal  to  a  Carnation  chit- 


ting. The  small  shoofs  should  be  pulled  out 
of  the  old  stems  and  put  right  into  the  case. 
They  like  to  be  well  sprinkled  and  will  root  in 
about  two  or  three  weeks.  If  this  is  carried  out 
in  the  manner  described,  these  Carnations  will 
be  found  as  easily  propagated  as  Coleuses. 

E.  H.  C.  Bakd. 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


Callistemon  rigidus— There  is  a  gigantic  bush 
of  this  brilliantly-coloured  Bottle-brush  plant  now 
flowering  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  Except 
for  large  conservatories  this  kind  is  not  of  much 
value,  as  it  dees  not  flower  freely,  except  when 
large.  But  nothing  can  be  finer  than  such  a  specis 
men  as  that  at  Kew,  which  will  continue  to  develop 
its  attractive  flowers  all  through  the  winter.  For 
the  information  of  those  who  do  not  know  what 
Callistemons  are  like,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Kew 
specimen  is  about  8  feet  high  and  6  feet  through, 
clothed  with  rigid,  lance-shaped,  grey-green  leaves, 
■i  inches  long,  and  the  twiggy  branches,  a  foot  or  so 
in  length,  have  about  6  inches  in  the  middle  clothed 
with  a  mass  of  brittle-like  filaments  about  H  inches 
long,  and  exactly  like  an  ordinary  bottle-brush  in 
arrangement.  The  colour  of  these  filaments  is 
bright  scarlet  tipped  with  gold. 

Correa  cardinalis  planted  out— This  fine 
Correa  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  hard-wooded 
greenhouse  plants;  but  it  is  diflBcolt  to  grow  in 
pots,  and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  pre- 
sentable specimen  of  it  either  at  an  exhibition  or 
elsewhere.  C.  speciosa,  C.  ventricosa,  C.  magnifies, 
and  the  other  garden  kinds  are  easily  grown  into 
good  shapely  specimens,  whilst  C.  cardinalis  is 
always  scraggy  and  thin ;  but  Mr.  Ross,  in  the  large 
greenhouse  devoted  to  such  like  plants  at  Pendell 
Court,  has  tried  this  Correa  planted  out  in  a  peat 
bed,  and  the  result  is  a  good  bush  about  4  feet  high 
by  2  feet  through,  well  furnished  with  foliage  and 
now  in  full  flower.  The  brilliant  colour  of  the  long, 
tubular  flowers,  which  remind  one  of  ear  pendants, 
makes  this  shrub  especially  attractive.  It  continues 
to  bloom  all  through  the  winter.  If  anyone  has  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  where  there  is  a  bed  of 
peat  soil  with  a  good  aspect,  that  is  the  position  for 
Correa  cardinalis. 

Javanese,  or  Malayan  Rhododendrons. — 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  addition  to  greenhouse 
plants  in  recent  years  is  that  of  thebeautifal  varieties 
of  Rhododendron  known  as  the  above.  But  many 
people  are  deterred  from  attempting  their  cultiva- 
tion, owing  to  the  belief  that  this  race  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons may  not  be  grown  unless  one  has  a  stove 
or  very  warm  greenhouse  to  put  them  in.  The  same 
opinion  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  Himalayan 
kinds  when  they  were  first  introduced,  but  these 
are  now  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
England.  Whether  the  Javanese  kinds  are  as 
hardy  has  not  yet  been  tested,  but  a  set  of  them 
has  been  planted  along  with  the  Himalayan  spe- 
cies in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  they 
have  been  nearly  a  year.  They  have  made  ex- 
cellent growth,  are  well  set  with  flower-buds, 
and  are  at  least  as  healthy  as  the  Himalayan 
kinds.  The  temperature  of  the  house  is  kept  only 
a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point  in  cold  weather. 
The  sorts  are  Princess  Rojal,  Tajlcri,  Maiden's 
Blush,  and  jasminiflorum. 

Dutch  Honeysuckle  in  pots— Although  sel- 
dom seen  as  a  pot  plant,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  can  be  grown  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory,  the  grateful  perfume  of  its  flowers 
being  refreshing  and  sweet  without  being  over- 
powering. This  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  pot  the 
plants  for  nest  year's  flowering,  and  the  best  way 
to  obtain  good  specimens  is  to  put  in  strong  cut- 
tings and  trf  at  them  exactly  as  one  would  Goose- 
berry or  Currant  cuttings.  Select  stout  cuttings, 
and  after  taking  off  two  or  three  of  the  lowest  eyes 
shorten  the  top  that  will  be  above  ground  to  about 
three  buds,  then  bed  them  in  firmly  in  rows  about 
1  foot  apart.  They  will  grow  freely  in  spring,  and 
as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  G  inches  long  they 
are  pinched  to  induce  a  well-bracched  head.  The 
shoots  are  all  shortened  back  at  the  winter  prun- 
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ing,  and  during  the  next  summer  they  will  develop 
fine  heads  thickly  studded  with  flowering  buds,  and 
about  the  secjnd  week  in  November  they  can  be 
lifted  and  potled.  We  use  6  iach  and  7-inch  pots, 
and  employ  good  rotten  turf  for  potting.  The 
plants  are  plunged  out  of  doors  in  a  bed  of  leaves 
until  Christmas,  when  they  are  transferred  to  any 
C30l  vinery  or  Peach  house  and  allowed  to  come  on 
very  gently,  all  the  attention  they  need  teing  care- 
ful watering  and  fumigating  if  green-fiy  attacks 
them  when  in  bloom.  When  they  cease  flowering 
the  plants  are  plunged  in  any  spare  place  out  cf 
doors,  and  any  gross  shoots  that  outgrow  the  others 
are  stopped,  and  if  attended  to  with  water  and  re- 
potted when  required,  they  will  do  good  servica 
for  several  years. — J.  Groom,  Gosjiori. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove.— Lilt  of  the  Valley.— Where  this 
favourite  pUnt  is  wanted  in  bloom  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  it  is  time  to  commence  forcing. 
When  the  flowers  are  wanted  early,  it  is  best  to 
select  crowns  of  German  growth.  There  is  no  plant 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  will  stand  so 
much  heat  as  LUy  of  the  Valley;  a  bottom  heat  of 
100°  and  a  proportionately  high  temjiarature  in  the 
atmosphere  is  not  too  much,  provided  the  plants, 
as  soon  as  tbey  have  made  an  inch  or  so  of  growth, 
are  near  enough  to  the  glass  to  enable  them  to  get 
all  the  light  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  A 
propagating  frame  that  has  the  requisite  amount  of 
bottom  heat,  and  that  in  place  of  being,  as  such 
contrivances  too  often  are,  too  far  from  the  roof  in 
a  half  darkened  position,  will  afford  plenty  of  light, 
and  answer  in  every  way  for  the  high  pressure 
forcing  that  the  plant  will  bear.  Lily  of  the  Valley 
likes  water,  so  much  so,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
half  aquatic.  By  copious  waterings  every  day,  so 
as  to  keep  the  soil  saturated,  a  crop  of  leaves  as 
well  as  flowers  can  be  had ;  whereas,  if  the  soil  is 
only  watered  enough  to  keep  it  fairly  moist  in  the 
way  that  most  plants  require,  few,  if  any,  leaves  will 
be  produced.  The  most  successful  market  growers 
now  put  the  crowns  thickly  in  light  material  in  the 
forcing  frames  and  when  the  spikes  of  flowers  are 
about  half  opm  they  pjt  them,  putting  the  tallest 
in  the  middle  of  the  pjts  with  the  smaller  ones 
around.  In  this  way  the  plants  can  be  made  to 
look  better.  No  harm  is  done  by  moving  them  in 
this  manner,  as  the  heat  has  no  effect  in  setting  the 
root  fibres  in  motion.  When  this  hard  forcing  is 
practised,  the  i^lants  should  be  kep;  close  for  a  day 
or  two  in  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  before  exposing  them  in  a 
lower  temparature.  After  this,  by  keeping  the  soil 
wet,  the  flowers  and  leaves  will  not  flag,  even  in 
th3  dry  atmosphere  of  a  living  room,  where,  need- 
less to  say,  there  are  few  flowers  so  acjeptable  in 
the  dead  of  winter. 

Geeenhouse.  —  Heaths.  —  The  necessity  for 
giving  Heaths  plenty  of  light  is  generally  under- 
htood.  Tois  applies  to  the  different  sections,  hard 
and  soft-wooded,  but  more  especially  to  varieties  of 
the  lattar  section  that  flower  in  spring,  and  are  con- 
sequently growing  through  the  winter  to  a  greater 
extent  than  aich  of  the  hard-wooded  sorts  as  bloom 
in  summer.  Plants  of  most  sorts  have  the  best  ap- 
pearance when  arranged  in  the  houses  so  as  to  be 
below  the  eye ;  but  in  the  cultivation  of  Heaths, 
effect  of  this  kind  should  not  be  considered,  except 
whilst  the  plants  are  in  bloom  during  the  winter 
time,  when  little  harm  will  be  done  by  keeping 
them  somewhat  further  from  the  light  than  they 
like.  If  the  ptrmanent  stages  in  the  house  or  pit 
they  are  wintered  in,  are  too  low  to  enable  the 
plaLts  to  get  sufficient  light,  means  should  betaken 
to  elevate  them.  In  this  way  the  light  will  reach 
the  lower  branches.  Give  air  daily,  bat  do  not 
allow  cold  currents  to  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  plants,  for  though  the  foliage  is  less  susceptible 
to  injury  in  this  way  than  when  growth  is  active. 
cold  winds  turn  the  leaves  brown.  Water  will  not 
be  required  bo  often  as  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  but  the  plaits  should  be  looked  over  every 
other  day.  Keep  a  good  look  out  for  mildew,  which 
during  a  mild  autumn,  like  the  present,  following  a 


wet,  sunless  summer,  such  as  the  past,  is  sure  to  be 
more  than  usually  troublesome.  Immediately  the 
least  trace  of  the  parasite  is  found,  sulphur  should 
be  applied.  E  hyemalis  and  other  winter-flower- 
ing sorts  are  often  stood  during  the  time  they  are 
in  bloom  in  conservatories,  where  the  temperature 
is  higher  than  the  plants  like.  The  mischief  is  in- 
tensified by  less  air  being  given  than  in  an  ordinary 
plant  house.  Whilst  the  Heaths  in  question  are 
located  in  conservatories,  where  even  only  a  little 
heat  is  used,  they  should  be  stood  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  they  can  be  got ;  here  they  will  be  cooler, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  air  in  such  a  position 
is  always  moving  more  freely  than  in  the  body 
of  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of 
bloom  move  them  to  a  house  or  pit  where  they  can 
get  plenty  of  light,  but  with  a  little  less  air  for 
a  few  weeks  than  is  given  to  the  general  stock. 
Where  Heaths  are  ooly  required  for  ordinary 
decoration  they  need  fewer  sticks  to  support  the 
branches,  and  less  training  than  is  necessary  for  ex- 
hibition plants.  Winter  is  the  best  time  for  the 
work.  Old  decayed  sticks  should  be  removed  and 
new  ones  put  in  their  place,  taking  care  to  insert 
the  new  ones  in  the  same  holes  that  the  old  ones 
have  occupied.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  little  thought 
of  by  the  majority  of  hard-wooded  plant  growers, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  injury  to  the  roots  by 
staking  is  the  cause  of  the  indifferent  condition  the 
plants  are  often  seen  in.  All  dead  leaves  should  be 
removed  at  the  time  the  tying  is  carried  out.  In 
regulating  the  branches,  the  plants  should  be  opened 
out  sufficiently  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  centres, 
as  without  this  it  is  not  possible  for  the  foliage  to 
be  in  good  condition. 

Habd- WOODED  GREENHOUSE  PLAN  T.S.— The  dif- 
ferent species  that  come  under  this  head,  such  as 
Aphelexis,  Pbtcaocomas,  Adenandras,  Eriostemons, 
Cnorozemas,  Correas,  and  Polygalas,  should  now 
have  their  annual  tying.  It  ij  well  to  follow  the 
lines  laid  down  for  the  tying  of  Heaths,  by  not 
uiicg  more  sticks  than  necessary  to  support  the 
plants  in  something  like  the  shape  they  would  take 
if  growing  naturally.  Avoid  formality  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  case  of  young  specimens,  the  strongest 
shoots  should  be  bent  out  horizontally  at  the  bot- 
tom, so  as  to  get  them  well  to  the  outside.  In  this  way 
the  weaker  growths  will  be  left  in  an  erect  position, 
and  by  this  means  they  will  gain  sufficient  strength 
to  equalise  the  growth  of  the  whole  of  the  branches. 
Such  things  as  the  Eriostemons  and  Pfcoenocomas 
often  form  a  few  very  strong  branches,  that  cannot 
be  reduced  in  strength  by  bending  out  in  the  way 
above  suggested.  Any  that  are  taking  an  undue  lead 
in  this  manner  should  be  shortened  back  sufficiently 
to  keep  them  in  bounds.  The  plants  ought  to  be 
wintered  in  a  well-lighted  house  and  kept  raised 
well  up  to  the  glass.  They  should  not  be  crowded 
closely  together  in  a  way  that  prevents  the  light  reach- 
ing them  on  all  sides.  The  soil  requires  to  be  kept 
somewhat  drier  than  in  the  season  of  active  growth, 
but  this  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  for  this  class 
of  plants  is  never  wholly  at  rest.  In  advisirg  that 
the  roots  of  hard-wooded  plants  should  be  drier  in 
winter,  it  is  not  meant  that  there  should  be  any- 
thing like  partial  watering,  as  when  the  soil  requires 
water  enough  must  be  given  to  moisten  the  whole. 
Daring  foggy  weather,  when  there  is  little  move- 
ment in  the  air,  some  heat  should  be  turned  on  for 
an  hour  or  two  about  twice  a  week  ;  it  should  be 
turned  on  early  in  the  day  so  that  the  pipes  will 
get  quite  cool  before  nightfall.  The  top  ventilators 
must  be  opened  whilst  the  heat  is  on  to  allow  the 
moisture  to  escape,  even  if  the  weather  is  not  such 
as  to  admit  of  the  side  shutters  or  lights  being 
opened.  A  night  temperature  of  35°  to  40°  is 
sufficient  during  the  next  eight  or  ten  weeks  for  the 
plants  named.  Boronias,  Leschenanltias,  Gompho- 
lobiums,  and  Roella  ciliata  like  to  be  kept  a  few 
degrees  warmer,  otherwise  mildew  it  likely  lo 
trouble  them.  This  pest  must  be  closely  looked 
after,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  even  for 
a  short  time,  the  leaves  will  be  injured. 

Acacias. — Plants  of  A.  armata,  A.  Drummondi, 
and  others  that  can  be  grown  in  bush  shape  in 
pots,  and  that  are  wanted  to  flower  early,  should 
be  kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature.    This  13 


better  than  giving  them  more  heat.  The  flowers 
are  naturally  not  the  longest  lived,  in  addition  to 
which  they  are  liable  to  flag  when  used  in  a  cut  state, 
and  if  they  are  brought  on  with  much  heat  these 
defects  are  intensified.  Air  in  moderate  quantity 
should  be  given  for  a  time  each  day  to  the  house  in 
which  the  plants  are  kept,  and  the  atmosphere 
should  not  be  much  charged  with  moisture,  as  this 
tends  to  make  the  flowers  soft. 

Cannas. — These  plants  are  now  deservedly  coming 
into  favour  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decora- 
tion, where  they  form  conspicuotis  objects  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  early  autumn,  the 
time  when  their  showy  flowers  are  produced.  There 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  habit  of 
growth  in  the  different  varieties  that  have  been 
raised  in  recent  times,  and  equally  so  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  flowers.  In  place  of  the  meagre 
flowers  on  stems  too  tall  to  admit  of  the  plants 
being  used  in  low  houses,  we  have  now  varieties 
with  compact  growth  and  finely  developed  blooms. 
One  of  the  advantages  attending  the  cultivation  of 
these  Cannas  is  that  they  take  up  little  room  in 
winter  when  plant  bouses  are  ordinarily  most 
crowded.  They  will  now  be  going  to  rest.  Little 
water  will  be  required  whilst  they  are  in  a  dormant 
state,  only  as  much  as  will  prevent  the  soil  getting 
dust-dry.  After  the  tops  are  removed  the  plants 
may  be  kept  under  a  stage  or  in  any  spare  corner 
during  the  winter  where  they  will  not  be  too  cold. 

T.  B. 

TropaBolum  Lobbianum. — What  has  become 
of  the  old  typical  Trop;Eolum  Lobbianum?  Soon 
after  its  introduction  it  was  grown  everywhere  and 
well  deserved  it.  It  is  never  seen  now.  I  suppose  the 
more  showy,  but  less  useful  hybrids  have  choked  it 
out  of  cultivation.  All  the  seed  sold  for  it  turns 
out  to  be  crossed.  Its  perennial  and  oontinuoua 
flowering  character  renders  it  a  \aluable  green- 
house climber.  I  havi  a  lively  recollection  of 
seeing  at  the  Merriott  Nurseries  twenty-five  years 
ago  a  specimen  planted  out  and  trained  under  the 
ridge  of  a  long  span-roofed  propagating  house.  It 
extended  a  great  length  and  was  covered  through- 
out tl;e  winter  with  hundreds  of  flowers.  Very 
useful  it  was,  too,  for  large  or  small  pots.  If  the 
pure  species  is  still  in  the  country  it  should  be  again 
brought  under  notice ;  it  certainly  is  too  good  a 
plant  to  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  cultivation. — 
J.  M  ,  Charmmdh,  Dorset. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  QREENBOVSE. 


Impatiens  Hawkeri-  — Tlita  beauUful  Balsam,  grow- 
ing in  4-mch  pot.s,  is  now  flowering  freely.  Ttie  cuttings 
were  stiuclc  last  August,  and  every  f-hoot  is  now  flowering. 
The  plants  are  9  inches  high  by  12  inches  through.— J,  T. 
Ebbdit. 

Dracsena  Evansiana  is  a  very  richly  coloured 
variety.  The  leavt  s  are  of  a  mjxtu:e  of  green,  red,  and 
yellow ;  and  a  few  specimens  loftk  well  amongst  green- 
leaved  plants.  L'rotone  and  Dfac;«nas  have  been  rather  at  a 
discount  latelj'. 

Sonerila  Hendersoni  and  S.  arg-entea  are  neat, 
useful  stove  plants.  The  leaves  of  both  are  ornamental, 
those  of  argentea  being  silvery  grey.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  mauve  colour.  They  are  blooming  now  and  require  a 
moist  soil  aod  a  high  temperature.  The  plants  do  bett 
pegged  down  in  pans. 

Epiphyllums  are  commenclne  to  flower.  E. 
truncatum  is  the  best,  Imt  Russellianum  (scarlet), 
violaceum  (scarlet  and  violet),  spectabile  superbum 
(purple  and  white),  and  elegans  (rich  purple)  are 
excellent  tinils.  _  These  are  in  bloom  at  Islewarth 
grafted  on  Pereskia  stock. 

Statice  floribunda  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
its  group.  The  plants  may  be  readily  raised  from 
root  cuttings,  which  can  be  taken  at  any  time.  Plants 
six  months  old  will  commence  to  bloom,  and  the  rich 
purple-violet  flowers  are  produced  quite  as  freely  as  in 
the  old  H.  profusa.  There  is  a  large  batch  of  it  in 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Son's  nursery  at  Isleworth. 

Salvia  Pitcheri  and  S.  splendens.— These 
two  varieties  are  most  useful  for  brightening  up  the 
houses  during  the  dark,  dull  days  of  November  and 
December.  The  inteDs9  blue  flowers  of  S.  Pitcheri 
are  even  more  beautiful  and  etrective  than  the  glowing 
scarlet  ones  of  S.  splendens.  Mr.  Bunney  at  Danny 
Park  grows  both  of  the  Salvias  largely  and  well. 
When  there  recently  we  particularly  noted  the  blue 
variety,  of  which  he  had  a  fine  stock  of  healthy  plants. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

WEEPING  WILLOWS. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Weeping  Willows  now  fairly 
common  in  cultivation  are  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  planters,  for  not  only  are  they  of 
the  freest  growth,  but  when  suitably  placed  add 
a  charm  to  the  landscape  that  it  would  be 
difiioult  to  obtain  with  any  other  trees  of  their 
kind. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving,  which  repre- 
sents a  well-grown  specimen  of  Salix  babylonica 
(the  Babylonian  Willow)— and  which,  by-the- 
by,  was  raised  from  a  cutting  taken  from  one  of 
the  historic  trees  at  St.  Helena — the  easy  grace 


resort  of  Napoleon's — and  thence  it  was  propa- 
gated widely  on  that  island.  Near  this  fountain, 
and  close  to  the  Weeping  Willows,  Napoleon's 
remains  were  interred  in  1821. 

That  the  climate  of  England  is  peculiarly  well 
suited  for  the  growth  of  this  tree  is  amply  iUua- 
trated  by  the  numerous  giant  specimens  which 
ornament  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  are  as  finely 
grown  as  any  ever  described  in  their  native 
habitat,  sjjecimens  of  from  50  feet  to  GO  feet  in 
height  and  fully  as  much  in  diameter  of  branch- 
spread  being  not  at  all  uncommon. 

There  is  a  form  of  the  Babylonian  Willow, 

S.  BABYLONICA  CEISPA,  that  is  Worthy  of  ex- 


The  Babylonian  Willow.     Engraved  for  The  Gabuen  from  a  photograph  by  Misou  Good. 


and  great  beauty  of  the  tree  are  well  delineated. 
English  writers  have  made  the  poet  Pope's 
Willow  (and  which  was  the  true  S.  bibylonica) 
at  Twickenham  quite  historical  ;  indeed,  so 
much  so,  that  his  succeasor  on  the  Twickenham 
estate  felled  the  tree  to  avoid  the  nuisance 
occasioned  by  the  crowds  of  visitors  which  it 
attracted.  Its  successor  at  the  Twickenham 
villa,  when  I  last  saw  it,  looked  hale  and  hearty, 
and  trees  have  likewise  been  planted  in  con- 
siderable quantity  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

The  Babylonian  Willow  was  introduced  into 
St.  Helena  from  this  country  by  General  Beatson 
in  1810,  and  planted  near  a  spring—  a  favourite 


tended  cultare,  as  it  is  highly  ornamental  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  type. 

The  Kilmarnock  Webpikg  Willow  (S.  caprea 
p3ndala),  which  was  found  wild  on  Monkwood 
estate,  in  Scotland,  needs  no  description,  it  being  a 
general  favoarite,  and  consequently  generally  dis- 
tributed. It  is  of  easy,  free  growth,  and  a  desirable 
acquisition  where  space  is  limited. 

The  American  Fountain  Willow  is  of  taller 
growth  than  the  latter,  but  quite  as  ornamental,  and 
is  suited  for  similar  situations,  but  where  ground 
space  is  less  limited. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  and  free-flowering 
of  American  Willows  is  the  now  well-known  S. 
fuscata,  but  it  is  more  of  a  creeping  than  pen- 


dulous-habited plant.  Grafted  on  a  4-feet-high 
stock,  it,  however,  looks  well ;  indeed,  I  consider 
this  to  be  the  best  mode  of  treatment. 

Soil  is  not  of  much  importance  in  the  culture 
of  Willows,  but  they  must  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  or  half  their  beauty  is  lost.  Willows, 
and  especially  the  weeping  kinds,  require  to  be 
used  with  great  discretion,  or  the  good  eflect 
they  are  capable  of  producing  on  our  lawns  and 
grounds  is  quite  destroyed. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


NOTES  FBOM  FELTHAM. 
Tins  is  a  dead  season  to  the  lover  of  deciduous 
trees  ;  not  so,  however,  to  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  many  coniferous  shrubs  and 
Hollies  that  are  the  pride  of  English  gardens. 
In  the  Feltham  Nursery  of  Messrs.  C.  Lee  and 
Son  Hollies  are  at  their  best,  and,  according  to 
a  foolish  country  tale,  this  should  be  a  severe 
winter,  as  the  plants  have  not  often  carried  so 
heavy  a  crop  of  berries.  The  Holly  is  a  tree 
that  has  many  advantages.  It  is  ornamental  at 
all  seasons,  but  especially  in  dull  winter,  when 
everything  except  Evergreens  is  bare  of  foliage. 
It  thrives  in  sheltered  and  exposed  situations 
in  ordinary  soils,  and  requires  little  attention. 
In  the  strong  clayey  loam  at  Feltham  the  growth 
is  especially  glossy  and  vigorous.  Handsworth's 
silver  variegated  is  one  of  the  best  for  smoky 
towns;  platyphylla,  Shepherdi,  laurifolia,  old 
Silver  Queen,  Golden  Queen,  Perry's  Weeping, 
Hodginsi,  are  varieties  that  should  be  made 
note  of,  and  a  good  selection  of  gold  and  silver- 
leaved  kinds  secured,  as  by  these,,  excellent 
eflects  can  be  obtained  in  the  garden. 

Euonymuses  will  require  lifting  now  if  the 
position  they  are  in  is  cold  and  exposed.  The 
finer  variegated-leaved  kinds  are  not  hardy  as  we 
understand  the  term,  even  if  the  plants  are 
large.  They  may  pass  through  a  few  mild 
winters  unharmed,  but  the  sudden  scathing 
frost  of  October  2  has  damaged  them  consider- 
ably. Large  batches  of  the  more  tender  varie- 
gated Euonymuses  have  been  severely  crippled  at 
Feltham.  Albus  marginatus  is  the  hardiest  of  all, 
and  it  will  stand  2.5°  of  frost  without  injury  ;  but 
when  it  is  sharper  than  this  thegrowth  is  cutback. 
Aureus  marginatusis  the  best  of  the  golden-leaved 
varieties,  as  it  is  not  blotchy  and  If ggy,  as  albus 
marginatus.  Maculatus  is  the  teuderest,  and 
radicans  variegatus  is  the  best  for  edging,  as  it 
grows  freely  and  has  bright  coloured  leaves.  Ar- 
genteus  marginatus  and  latifolius  aureus  are  also 
useful.  Messrs.  C.  Lee  are  compelled  to  lift  the 
plants  and  place  them  in  cold  frames  in  a  bed  of 
light  soil.  Protection  is  given  by  a  covering  of 
mats  in  cold  weather.  Those  who  live  in  London 
and  want  cheerful  window  boxes  in  winter  can- 
not do  better  than  use  the  variegated  Euony- 
muses freely.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta 
viridis  thrives  to  perfection  in  the  friable  loam 
at  Feltham.  There  are  few  more  shapely  Coni- 
fers than  this ;  the  growth  is  erect,  richly 
coloured,  and  does  not  quickly  become  dis- 
figured by  thrips  and  other  insects,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  coniferous  shrubs.  C.  lutea,  a 
variety  of  this,  has  golden  foliage,  and  does 
well  to  associate  with  green-leaved  shrubs.  C. 
argentea  is  also  of  value.  Biota  elegantijsima 
is  richer  in  colour  than  even  the  bronzy  Cryp- 
tomeria  elegans ;  the  foliage  is  deep  bronzy 
brown  of  an  unusual  shade.  The  Junipers  are 
an  interesting  class  and  make  a  good  growth  at 
Feltham.  Taxifolia,  the  rich  green  Wallichiana, 
the  well-known  chinensis,  and  Schotti  are  ex- 
cellent kinds,  the  last  of  the  list  being  very  free, 
of  fine  colour,  and  not  subject  to  blight.  Reti- 
nospora  pisifera  and  its  variety  aurea  are  two 
excellent  garden  Conifers,  and  the  same  remark 
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applies  to  squarrosa  and  the  graceful  filifera. 
Tinijopais  dolabrata  is  one  of  the  most  distinct ; 
it  does  well  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  many  pot  up 
the  plants  for  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse. 
There  are  excellent  specimens  of  Thujopsis  bo- 
realis,  Wellingtouia  gigantea  (which  was  moved 
suooessfuUy  when  between  30  feet  and  40  feet 
high),  Picea  Nordmanniana,  P.  lasiooarpa, 
P.  nobilis,  Abies  excelsa,  and  A.  Menziesi 
glauca.  Araucaria  imbricata  thrives  well  here, 
and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  wretched 
specimens  so  frequently  the  central  object  on 
a  narrow  lawn.  It  is  not  fit  for  London,  and 
amateurs  should  carefully  avoid  a  tree  that,  al- 
though exceedingly  distinct,  is  not  adapted  for 
a  confined  garden.  There  are  several  specimens 
of  magnificent  dimensions  in  some  of  our  Eng- 
lish gardens,  but  here  they  have  free  scope  to 
develop. 

The  Pyracantha  (Crataegus  Pyracantha)  and 
its  variety  Liolandi  are  a  mass  of  berries  in  the 
Isleworth  nursery.  The  variety  has  large  ber- 
ries and  of  a  more  decided  pale  coral  colour 
than  in  the  better  known  type.  The  specimens 
are  protected  by  fish  nets,  as  birds  are  partial 
to  the  brightly-coloured  fruits. 


TREE  AND  SHRUB  NOTES. 
The  WeeMy  Press  (Philadelphia)  has  been  col- 
lecting through  its  correspondents  some  interesting 
data  as  to  big  trees  in  varioas  parts  of  the  country, 
and  measurements  of  remarkable  trees  in  fourteen 
States  are  published  in  the  number  for  August  22. 
Among  these  are  a  Live  Oak  In  Marion  County, 
Florida,  with  a  trunk  circumference  of  31  feet,  and 
a  spread  of  branches  of  nearly  139  feet;  a  Sugar 
Maple  in  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  girth 
of  lU  feet,  and  branches  spreading  83  feet;  an  Elm 
in  Shinnston,  West  Virginia,  with  a  girth  of  27  feet 
3  inches,  a  spread  of  branch  of  123  feet,  and  a  total 
height  of  110  feet,  a  Chestnut  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  circumference  of  25  feet  3 
inches,  and  branches  spreading  88  feet ;  a  Sycamore 
in  Wabash  County,  Illinois,  with  a  girth  of  28  feet, 
and  a  Sassafras  at  Johnsville,  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
circumference  of  13  feet  G  inches  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  spread  of  branches  of  35  feet,  and  a  total 
height  of  4(j  feet. 

Sjmplocos  paniculata,  a  fine  Japanese  shrub, 
is  now  thickly  covered  with  berries  in  small 
bunches.  Tne  fruit  is  of  a  bright  ultramarine  blue, 
and  makes  the  shrub  conspicuous  among  those 
which  are  valued  for  ornamental  fruit.  Another 
comparatively  new  shrub,  Panax  sessilifolium,  is 
now  showing  large  heads  of  deep  black  fruits,  which 
hang  on  the  branches  long  after  the  large  com- 
pound leaves  have  dropped.  The  old-fashioned 
Snowberry  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  with  white 
fruits.  When  growing  in  a  deep,  rich  soil  it  has  a 
rare  beauty  in  autumn,  and  is  a  graceful  plant  at 
all  times. 

The  largest  Sequoia  yet  found  has  lately  been 
discovered,  says  the  Californian  l^eniinel,-  near 
.the  headwaters  of  the  Kameah  River,  on  a  small 
basin  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  wall  of 
ragged  rocks.  The  hunter  who  found  it  in  this 
almost  inaccessible  little  valley  reports  that  the 
tree's  circumference  at  a  point  as  high  as  a  man 
could  reach  was  1(J0  feet. 

JuGLAN.s  MANcnuRici  is  a  most  promising  nut 
tree  from  Japan.  A  tree  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
from  seed  planted  in  the  autumn  of  18711,  has  this  year 
borne  2  busheU  of  nuts.  The  fruit  is  larger,  more 
nearly  spherical,  and  less  rough  than  our  common 
Butternut,  and  is  of  very  good  flavour.  The  nuts 
are  borne  in  clusters  with  from  six  to  thirteen 
together.  Tne  tree  has  borne  now  for  five  years, 
and,  besides  the  valuable  crop  it  yields,  it  promises 
well  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Rhododendron  (Azalea)  Va.-;eyi.— Among  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  the 
flora  of  the  United  States,  few  plants  have  a  greater 
scientific  and  horticultural  interest  than  the  Rhodo- 
dendron  (Azalea)  Vaseji.     Its  nearest  American 


ally  is  the  Rhodora.  The  discovery,  therefore,  of 
R.  Vaseyi  added,  as  Professor  Gray  at  once  pointed 
out,  "another  to  the  now  very  numerous  cases  of 
remarkable  relationship  between  the  Chino- Japanese 
and  the  AUeghanian  floras."  R.  Vaseji  is  a  tall 
shrub  with  slender  branches,  15  feet  to  18  feet  high, 
with  bright,  clear  pink,  precocious  flowers,  marked 
towards  the  base  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  corolla 
with  numerous  darker  spots.  The  flowers  are  quite 
unlike  in  colour,  and  appear  much  earlier  than 
those  of  other  American  Azaleas.  R.  Vaseyi  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  George  Vasey,  in  1878,  near 
Webster,  in  Jackson  County,  North  Carolina ;  it  was 
afterward  found  in  Cashier's  Valley,  South  Carolina 
(directly  in  the  rear  of  the  house  long  occupied, 
during  the  summer  months,  by  the  Hampton  familj ), 
where  it  grows  in  great  luxuriance  with  R.  arbores- 
cens,  occupying  the  low  banks  of  a  small  stream. 
Daring  the  present  season  it  has  been  found 
again,  this  time  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Kelsey,  upon  Grand- 
father Mountain,  in  North  Carolina,  only  two  or 
three  miles  from  Louisville,  "  growing  everywhere  in 
clumps  and  patches  on  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern slopes,  at  4000  feet  to  5000  feet  elevation, 
but  most  abundant  and  vigorous  in  moist  situations, 
and  is  associated  with  R.  maximum,  R  catawbiense, 
and  Kalmia  latifolia."  R.  Vaseji  takes  readily  to 
cultivation,  flowering  freely  when  not  more  than  a 
foot  high,  and  promises  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
climate  of  Boston. 

Rhododbndhon  (Azalea)  abboebscens.— This 
beautiful  Azalea  was  first  made  known  to  botanists 
by  Pursh,  in  his  "  Flora  of  North  America,"  pub- 
lished in  1816.  He  had  found  it  in  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Bartram's  garden  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  John  Bartram,  who  was  therefore  its 
real  discoverer,  had  planted  it  many  years  before. 
Neither  the  elder  Michaux,  who  traversed  over  and 
over  that  part  of  the  country  where  this  species  is 
most  common,  nor  Fraser,  who  had  explored  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  some  years  before  Parsh 
visited  that  region,  seems  to  have  noticed  it,  al- 
though it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  would  have 
overlooked  so  common  a  plant,  which  they,  perhaps, 
confounded  with  R  viscosum.  It  is  stated  in 
Nicholson's  "Dictionary  of  Gardening"  that  Rhodo- 
dendron arborescens  was  introduced  into  English 
gardens  in  ISls,  but  it  has  probably  never  been  very 
well  known  in  Europe,  and  was  soon  lost,  perhaps, 
from  gardens.  Rhododendron  arborescens  is  a  tall 
shrub,  with  slender  branches,  sometimes  15  feet  or 
20  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  white  or  tinged  with 
rose  ;  the  brilliant  scarlet  stamens  and  pistil  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  which 
are  not  viscid  like  those  of  its  nearest  American 
relative,  the  familiar  Swamp  Honeysuckle  (R.  visco- 
sum). They  are  later  than  those  of  other  Azileas, 
not  appearing  until  July,  and  are  often  obscured  by 
the  shoots  of  the  year  which  precede  them,  a  habit 
which  lessens  somewhat  the  value  of  this  species  as 
a  showy  garden  plant.  The  leaves,  in  drjing, 
exhale  the  perfume  of  newly  mown  Grass — a  cha- 
racter which  has  not  been  noticed  in  other  Azaleas. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  mountain  region  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  South  C^arolina  and  Tennessee,  where  it  is 
frequently  found  in  great  abundance,  especially 
among  the  foot-hills  of  the  high  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  and  often  overhanging  the 
smaller  streams  and  filling  the  woods  in  early 
summer  with  fragrance.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  arboretum,  where  it  requires  no  special  treat- 
ment, and  flowers  every  year. 

Deutzia  paevifloea.— Thi?,  although  but  little 
known  in  gardens,  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  three  or  four  species  now  cultivated.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  China  and  the  Amoor  country, 
and  was  sent  a  few  years  ago  from  the  St.  Peters- 
burg garden  to  the  Arnold  arboretum.  It  is  a 
stout  shrub  with  upright  stems  4  feet  or  5  feet  high. 
The  corymbs  of  handsome  white  flowers  appear 
here  generally  during  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  quite  co^er- 
ing  for  several  feet  the  upper  portions  of  the  stems. 
Maximowicz,  in  his  revision  of  the  genua  Deutzia, 
describes  nine  species.  They  are  all  Asiatic,  three 
belonging  to  the  temperate  Himalayan  region,  two 
to  Northern  China  (of  these  the  large-flowered  D. 


grandiflora  should  be  a  real  acquision  in  gardens), 
and  four  to  Japan.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  desirable  of  the  Asiatic  shrubs  of  recent  in- 
troduction. 

Hibiscus  lasiocaepus.  —  This  belongs  to  a 
group  of  tall,  large-flowered  American  species  of 
Hibiscus,  which  have  been  som9what  confused. 
Their  distinguishing  characters,  as  they  have 
been  defined  by  Dr.  Gray,  consisting  mainly 
in  diflference  of  pubescence  and  colour,  are 
such  as  cannot  well  be  shown  in  an  illustration. 
It  has  its  leaves  nearly  equally  tomentose  on 
both  sides,  or  rather  more  coarsely  so  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  the  bracts  of  the  involucre 
are  ciliate.  The  leaves  are,  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently cordate  at  base  than  in  H.  moschatus,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  the  same  colour.  This  species 
ranges  from  the  coast  of  Georgia  to  Louisiana  and 
Southern  Illinois  and  westward.  The  extreme 
western  form  (var.  occidentalis,  Gray;  H.  calif omi- 
cus,  of  Kellogg),  of  Chihuahua  and  the  swamps 
bordering  the  rivers  of  California,  diflfers  merely  in 
the  leaves  being  more  uniformly  heart-shaped  at 
base,  and  the  capsule  pubescent  rather  than  hirsute. 

The  swamp  Rose  Mallow  (H.  moschatus)  is 
the  moat  common  of  these,  being  found  through  the 
Eastern  United  States,  more  frequent  in  brackish 
swamps  and  near  the  coast,  from  New  England  and 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  to  Florida  and  Eastern 
Texas.  The  flowers  are  white  or  rose  colour,  with 
or  without  a  crimson  base,  and  the  capsule  is  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so.  H.  incanus  is  very  similar,  but 
has  sulphur-jellow  flowers  with  a  crimson  base. 
It  is  found  in  the  swamps  of  South  Carolina  and 
thence  to  Florida  and  Alabama,  but  it  has  been 
very  rarely  collected.  Its  distinctness  from  H. 
moschatus  and  frcm  the  following  species  was 
recognised  by  Dr.  Gray  from  specimens  cultivated 
last  season  by  Mr.  Meehan. —  Garden  and  Forest. 


"Weeping  Wellingtonia. — In  common  with 
most  other  Conifers,  where  Wellingtonias  are  raised 
from  seed  there  is  alwajs  a  certain  amount  of  va- 
riety to  be  found  among  the  young  plants,  so  that 
specimens  of  a  more  or  less  pendulous  character 
are  frequently  met  with.  The  variety  pendula 
nova,  however,  greatly  surpasses  all  others  that  have 
come  under  my  observation.  In  this  the  leading 
shoot  maintains  its  upright  habit,  but  the  side 
branches  are  strictly  pendulous,  so  that  they  hang 
closely  to  the  main  stem,  and  thus  form  an  almost 
columnar-shaped  specimen.  This  variety  originated, 
I  believe,  several  years  ago  at  Messrs.  Little  and 
Ballantyne's  nurseries,  Carlisle,  and  up  to  the  present 
appears  to  be  but  little  known. — T. 

The  colouring:  of  leaves.— The  variation  in 
the  colouring  of  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  William  Paul  on  p.  473,  may,  I 
venture  to  think,  be  explained.  No  doubt  all  the 
trees  enumerated  are  grown  from  seeds  (not  grafts ), 
and  the  universal  law  is  that  seedlings  shall  differ 
one  from  the  other.  Nature  insists  on  a  change  or 
variation,  or  rather  never-ceasing  progress.  The 
thousands  of  species  of  plants  known  at  present 
can  be  carried  back  step  by  step  to  a  few  forms. 
Of  the  millions  of  people  upon  the  globe  probably 
no  two  are  alike,  and  though  the  Oak  tree  is  easily 
recognised  from  the  Elm,  no  two  leaves  on  each  tree 
match  each  other.  In  grafted  trees,  say  an  Apple, 
the  same  variety  may  be  placed  upon  fifty  different 
stocks,  all  seedlings,  and  should  the  influence  of  the 
stock  upon  the  graft  be  allowed,  as  some  argue, 
so  should  there  be  a  slight  difference  in  every  tree, 
of  course  in  a  much  fainter  degree. — G.  0. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Laurustinus  ii  flowering  freely  at  Itlewoith.  It  is  a 
.shrub  that  does  extremely  well  in  tlie  west  of  London. 
Garden  Primroses  were  .also  In  full  bloom  there  a  few  days 
ago. 

Jasmlnum  nudiflorum  is  in  full  flower  now  in  many 
gardens,  and  it  Is  earlier  in  bloom  than  usual,  tempted  by 
the  mildness  of  tho  season.  One  of  tiio  finest  specimens  I 
have  seen  was  clambering  over  a  cottage  porch  in  the  old 
village  of  Isleworth.  It  was  a  mass  of  yellow  bloom,  that 
seemed  to  glitter  in  the  sunlight  when  6e9n  a  few  yards 
away.— X. 
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Variegated  Laurustinus  (Vjburnnm  Tinns  va- 
riegatnm)hasthe  leaves  margined  with  silver,  and  is 
of  free  growth  like  its  parent.  There  is  a  large  batch 
of  it  in  the  nurseries  of  Mesprs.  C.  Lee  and  Sons 
at  Isleworth,  but  unfortunately  it  is  susceptible  to 
frost.  The  early  frosts  of  October  inflicted  con- 
siderable injury  to  the  plants  and  at  the  time  they 
were  in  full  bloom. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NATURA.LLY  GROWN  PLANTS. 

The  great  Chrysanthemum  campaign  for  1888  is 
over,  and  once  again  preparations  have  com- 
m-nced  for  the  fight  of  next  autumn.  To  half, 
and  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  of  this  country  the  exhibition  is 
the  only  goal  that  is  to  be  reached.  Many  days 
of  careful  watching  and  unnecessary  anxiety 
have  to  be  gone  through  before  the  exhibitor 
can  rest  satisfied  that  he  has  even  a  chance  in  a 
great  competition.  As  the  years  roll  on,  this 
training,  stopping,  harmful  feeding,  and  un- 
natural development  of  the  plants  become  more 
and  more  severe.  The  standard  that  was  con- 
sidered good  a  few  years  ago  is  ridiculed  in  the 
present  age  of  "big  things,"  and  the  result  will 
be  a  tremendous  reaction,  when  gardeners  and 
hybridists  will  see  the  folly  of  the  game 
they  played  with  a  plant  that  is  fast  losing 
a  beauty  of  an  unexampled  type.  An  en- 
thusiastic grower  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
speaking  in  reference  to  a  variety  that 
might  have  been  tiken  for  a  piece  of 
nibbled  Endive,  "  What  are  we  coming  to  ?  A 
reaction  is  sure  to  follow  this  absurd  frenzy 
about  'size.'"  And  never  were  truer  words 
spoken.  Every  year  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
"  siz3."  A  flower,  unless  it  is  large  and,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  of  bold  propor- 
tions, is  tossed  on  one  side  as  a  thing  of 
naught,  whereas  it  may  be  doubly  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  hard,  full,  and  stiff  representa- 
tives of  the  several  types  that  are  the  exhi- 
bitor's beati  ideal  of  true  perfection.  It  is 
very  easy  to  see  the  result  of  thij  selfish  policy. 
Each  section  has  an  absurdly  high  standard  of 
formality  to  which  every  hybridist  and  every 
cultivator  must  strive  to  achieve.  The  result  is, 
the  Pompons  are  becoming  as  hard  and  ugly  as 
the  more  formal  of  the  incurved  ;  the  reflexed 
are  developing  into  huge  balls  of  petals  as 
pleasing  to  the  artist's  eye  as  a  glass 
globe  ;  the  Japanese  are  forced  entirely  out 
of  reasonable  limits ;  in  fact,  everything  is 
sacrificed  to  aizi.  This  kind  of  frenzy  must 
have  an  end.  The  geometric  bedding  craza  re- 
ceived a  crushing  blow  when  the  eyes  of  the 
public  were  opened  to  its  untruthfulness  and 
hideous  formality,  and  it  has  never  recovered. 
So  it  will  be  with  the  Chrysanthemum.  The 
grower  has  striven  until  the  climax  has  been 
reached.  The  public  will  soon  sicken  of  the 
specimens  of  flowers  that  are  called  "  beautiful," 
and  instead  we-shall  have  a  smaller  bloom  that 
we  may  call  "natural,"  because  its  intrinsic 
beauty  is  not  crushed  by  a  barbarous  course  of 
stopping,  feeding,  and  tying.  A  house  filled  with 
exhibition  plants  resembles  a  forest  of  tall  sticks, 
each  stem  having  a  flower  poised  on  top.  It  this 
bloom  is  destroyed,  the  labour  spent  over  that 
plant  is  gone,  and  the  early  frosts  of  this  year 
have  taught  a  lesson  that  has  been  very 
dearly  paid  for.  In  a  year  or  two  we  shall 
be  celebrating  the  centenary  of  this  glorious 
flower.  In  its  interest  a  protest  should  be 
made  against  the  setting  up  of  size  as  the  chief 
thing  to  be  considered.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  amateurs  who  now  try  to  ape 
the  professional  gardener  in  his  culture  of  the 


Chrysanthemum  will  cease  the  practice  and 
grow  plants  that  are  bushy,  abundantly  bloomed, 
and  ornamental.  The  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  can  do  much  to  check  an  un- 
natural standard.  Its  work  is  carefully  accom- 
plished, but  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  huge, 
ugly  flowers,  as  W.  and  G.  Drover  and  others 
we  could  name,  find  acceptance  and  are  certifi- 
cated. We  went  into  a  house  the  other  day 
containing  plants  covered  with  bloom,  each 
flower  of  average  size  and  quality,  and  not  forced 
to  absurd  dimensions.  These  plants  had  been 
stopped  very  little,  and  were  clothed  with  foli- 
age to  the  edge  of  the  pot.  This  is  the  kind  of 
plant  many  of  those  who  do  exhibit  should 
grow.  How  many  good  blooms  can  be  counted 
at  a  country  exhibition  ?  Very  few,  would  be 
the  answer  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Summer 
shows  with  their  gaunt  specimen  plants  have 
had  their  day  ;  so  will  those  devoted  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  if  carried  on  as  at  present. 
Mile.  Lacroix,  Cullingfordi,  Fair  Maid  of  Guern- 
sey, Mme.  Charles  Audiguier,  Roseum  super- 
bum,  Barbara,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Princess 
Teck  were  the  varieties  that  were  surprisingly 
handsome  and  beautiful  as  naturally  grown 
plants.  X. 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums  in  November. 
— Seldom  has  there  been  such  a  wealth  of  bloom 
cut  of  doors  in  November  as  this  season.  The  bads 
were  unusually  late  in  opening,  and  the  severe 
frosts  of  the  first  few  nights  in  October  gave  them 
a  severe  check,  but  not  enough  to  injure  them  in 
this  part  of  the  coast.  The  very  late  sorts,  such  as 
Ethel,  Meg  Merrilies,  &c.,  tbat  we  keep  out  as  late 
as  possible,  were  kept  under  cover  to  avoid  a  more 
severe  visitation.  But  from  tbat  date  to  this  the 
weather  has  been  uninterruptedly  mild,  only  broken 
by  a  few  rough  gales.  The  flowers  have  expanded 
well,  and  make  a  fine  display,  as  when  grown  under 
natural  conditions  the  blooms  bend  down  before 
the  rain  and  wind,  and  the  centres  of  the  flowers 
keep  dry,  and  as  soon  as  fine  weather  again  pre- 
vails and  they  get  light  and  dry,  they  assume  a 
more  erect  pjsition.— J.  G.,  Hants. 

Chrysanthemums  losing  their  leaves. — 
Being  an  amateur  grower  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
having  read  your  leading  articles  of  late  thereon,  1 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  a  remedy  for  my 
Chrysanthemums  losing  their  leaves  when  in  bloom. 
— W.  P. 

*,*  In  answer  to  the  above,  I  may  say  this  is 
quite  usual  and  a  natural  consequence.  The  lower 
leaves  having  performed  their  allotted  functions, 
they,  as  a  rule,  die  off  during  the  time  the  plants 
are  in  bloom.  Where  the  plants  are  placed  thickly 
together  and  light  and  air  are  excluded  the  lower 
leaves  die  off  more  quickly  than  do  the  leaves  of 
plants  placed  at  the  outside  where  they  obtain 
more  light.  If  the  leaves  die  off  the  plants  before 
the  blooms  develop,  some  error  in  culture  is  ap- 
parent. Either  too  little  or  too  much  water  has 
been  given  to  the  roots,  or  the  leaves  may  be  badly 
infested  with  mildew,  or  many  other  causes.  These 
defects  should  be  avoided  by  careful  culture.  If 
the  blooms  are  developing  in  a  proper  manner  and 
the  leaves  dying  off  naturally,  so  to  speak,  the 
health  of  the  plants  is  perfect,  and  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  wishing  them  to  remain  longer. — 

E.  MOLYNEUX. 

Pompon  and  border  Chrysanthemums. — 
In  these  days  when  the  large-flowered  classes  are 
in  the  highest  favour,  it  is  possible  that  we  are 
losing  sight  of  the  smaller  aud  often  more  useful 
Pompon  kinds.  Take,  for  instance,  the  old  Cedo 
Nulli,  Bob,  and  many  others  of  this  class.  They 
are  very  beautiful  when  grown  as  bush  plants  or  for 
cutting  from.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
should  be  grown  in  preference  to  the  larger  kinds. 
Let  us  have  both.  There  are  many  who  could  grow 
this  'class  of  Chrysanthemums  and  use  them  in 
small  houses,  sheltered  spots,  and  to  cut  from  that 
have  not  the  room  or  time  to  grow  the  larger  bloomed 
varieties.    The  Pompon  kinds  may  be  planted  out 


daring  the  summer  and  kept  pinched  later  in  sum- 
mer. Pot  them  up  in  autumn.  I  am  convinced 
that  many  attempt  the  growing  of  the  Japanese  and 
incurved  Chrysanthemums  that  have  neither  ac- 
commodation nor  knowledge  of  their  requirements. 
I  have  seen  recently  several  collections  planted  out 
of  dcors  at  the  foot  of  warm  walls.  In  every  in- 
stance the  large-bloomed  kinds  were  failures  com- 
pared with  the  Pompon  and  such  kinds  as  President 
and  Julia  Lagrav^re.  The  latter  I  saw  very  fine  at 
the  end  of  November.  I  well  remember  that  the 
cottagers  grew  these  well  at  Bagshot,  but  of  late 
years  I  observe  they,  as  well  as  others,  have  trie  d 
growing  the  large  type.  A  good  supply  of  bloom 
may  be  kept  up  till  the  end  of  the  year  by  growing 
suitable  kinds.  The  early  autumn-blooming  kinds 
are  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  very  early  sorts,  as  we  scarcely 
want  these,  seeing  how  many  good  border  plants 
are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  I  saw  some  plants 
of  these,  which  had  been  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  potted  early  in  September  and  put  into  cold 
pits,  used  for  conservatory  decoration  this  autumn. 
Of  late  years  the  colours  of  this  class  have  been 
very  much  improved.  When  looking  through  one 
of  the  large  hardy  plant  nurseries  in  London  at  the 
end  of  October  I  observed  a  large  border  of  Pompon 
Chrysanthemums  in  fall  bloom,  and  was  told  lh(  y 
had  only  had  a  mat  over  them  at  night.— J.  C.  ¥. 

Plants  as  standards.  —  In  some  districts 
Chrysanthemums  grown  as  standards  are  much 
prized,  therefore  much  attention  is  paid  to  their 
cultivation.  There  are  dilTerent  methods  of  train- 
ing the  heads  of  the  plants  ;  each  cultivator  has  a 
plan  of  his  own.  The  best  plants  that  I  have  seen 
were  those  exhibited  at  the  Bristol  show.  Possibly 
they  had  the  smallest  heads,  but  their  feature  was  the 
good  quality  of  the  blooms  produced.  Some  growers 
sacrifice  numbers  to  quality,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Bristol  plants  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  blooms  were  allowed  to  develop  on  each 
plant,  the  consequence  being  that  almost  the  whole 
of  the  blooms  were  good  enough  to  cat  and  place 
upon  the  exhibition  table  at  an  ordinary  stiow. 
The  heads,  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  were  rather 
flatly  trained,  and  carried  large,  healthy-looking 
foliage.  Incurved  varieties  are  generally  chosen  in 
the  Bristol  neighbourhood.  At  the  Brighton  exhi- 
bition, standards  are  shown  in  large  numbers,  and 
are  quite  a  feature,  being  much  admired  by  the 
visitors.  Training  the  heads  here  takes  quite 
another  form.  They  are  made  to  resemble  small 
pyramids  with  a  blunt  top,  the  base  being  about 
:i  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high, 
freely  flowered,  but  somewhat  stitliy  trained.  At 
Liverpool  shows,  standards  have  been  a  feature  for 
many  years  ;  the  training  there  takes  more  cf  the 
convex  form,  and  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  method. 
The  Bundle  family  in  that  neighbourhood  meet 
with  the  most  favour  for  standard  growing.  I  have 
noted  the  varieties  staged  at  the  various  exhibitions 
grown  in  standard  form,  and  herewith  supply  the 
names,  so  that  anyone  interested  in  this  metbod  of 
Chrysanthemum  culture  may  make  an  early  selec- 
tion of  varieties  suitable.  I  have  placed  the  in- 
curved and  Japanese  sections  separate,  and  followed 
my  usual  practice  of  placing  them  according  to  the 
order  of  merit,  so  that  a  large  or  small  selection 
maybe  made.  Jncurred :  Lord  Wolseley,  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Empress  of 
India,  George  Glenny.  Mrs.  Dixon,  White  Venus, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mrs.  Haliburton.  Jajianesc  : 
Roseum  superbum,  Mme.  Bertie  Rendatler,  William 
Robinson,  Source  d'Or,  Bouquet  Fait,  and  Lady 
Selborne.— E.  M. 


SBOMT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTBEMUMS. 


I  very  phowy  Pompon ,  synonymous 
The  flower  has  plenty  of  substance 


Golden  Circle  is  : 
with  Goljcn  St.  Thais, 
acd  lasts  well. 

IVEons.  Patroliu  is  a  rose-pink  Japanese  flower  of 
dclifatc  beauty.  A  well-bloomed  specimen  such  as  the  one 
we  saw  the  other  day  at  the  Isleworth  nursery  of  M-issrs.  C. 
Ijce  and  Son  showed  its  value. 

Tokio  is  an  exceptionally  rich  coloured  Japanese  variety, 
the  pttals  beiuj?  deep  crimson,  tipped  with  yellow.  The 
flower  is  small,  but  a  free-blooming  variety  like  this  is  in- 
valuable at  this  season. 

Felicity  is  a  beautiful  reflexed  variety  not  very  often 
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seen.  The  creamy  -white  flowers  stand  well,  and  are  of 
great  use  when  cut.  A  large  specimen  was  in  full  bloom 
last  week  In  Messrs.  C.  Lee  and  Son's  nxirsery  at  Isleworth. 

Mile.  Lacroix. — In  the  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
miims  staged  at  the  recent  Chrysanthemnm  show  at 
Brighton,  this  Japanese  variety  was  conspicuous  and 
very  effective,  the  handsome  drooping  character  of  the 
flowers  when  partly  expanded  showing  the  pale  yellow 
centre  of  this  variety.  The  plants  cultivated  in  bush 
form  were  pinched  when  young  to  induce  side  shoots, 
the  result  being  a  mass  of  bloom. — E.  M. 

Source  d'Or.— This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  we 
have  for  growing  in  bush  form  for  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  blooms.  Being  naturally  of  a  dwarf  habit 
of  growth ,_  it  is  easily  induced  to  grow  into  dense 
bushes,  which  flower  freely  from  lateral  or  side  growths 
as  wellas  from  the  points  of  the  main  shoots.  The 
colour  is  orange-bronze,  with  gold  tips  ;  the  florets  re- 
flexed,  narrow  in  shape,  and  full,  the  blooms  of  medium 
size. — E.  M. 

ChrysanthemurQ  Elaine.— This  variety,  as 
also  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  were  raised  by  Mr.  J. 
Downton,  gardener  to  Mr.  Saumarez  Carey,  The 
Grange,  Guernsey,  in  1870,  and  I  believe  were  distri- 
tributed  by  Mr.  Adam  Forsyth,  of  Stoke  Newington, 
from  whom  I  received  plants  in  March,  1872.  The  date 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  1873.  Mr.  Forsyth 
brought  out  several  other  varieties  which  I  sent  him 
from  this  island. — N.  J.  B.,  Jerscij. 

Chrysantliemum  ■William  Robinson.— This 
orange-buff  sport  from  Bouquet  Fait  has  been  often 
shown  this  season.  It  is  a  fuU,  solid  bloom.  Its 
colour  is  effective,  too,  amongst  others ;  while  as  a 
specimen  plant  it  has  few  equals  m  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion, its  free  habit  of  growth  rendering  its  being  easily 
trained  into  any  form.  A  specimen  of  this  variety, 
liearing  nearly  200  blooms,  the  diameter  of  the  plant 
measuring  nearly  5  feet,  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Joy, 
nurseryman,  Shirley,  at  Portsmouth. — E.  M. 
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dent  would  say  if  this  is  of  frequent  occurrence. — 
George  Maksh,  The  Gardens,  Arte  Court,  Cheltenhnm. 
*#*  Such  a  sport  as  that  of  the  flower  forwarded  is 
not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  it  is  merely  a  curiosity. 
A.  sport,  to  have  any  value,  must  be  something  very 
distinct  and  well  fixed. — Ed. 


SEEDLING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  JERSEY. 
I  RECENTLY  visited  the  Springfield  Nursery,  St. 
Heliers,  Jersey,  to  inspect  some  300  or  400  plants 
of  seedling  Chrysanthemums  raised  by  Mr.  EUiott. 
The  plants  in  question  are  arranged  in  a  house 
120  feet  long,  and  have  been  a  source  of  interest  to 
many  hundreds  of  visitors  dtiring  the  last  few 
weeks.  Nearly  all  the  sections  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  represented,  and  the  plants  are  arranged 
in  a  sloping  bank  the  full  length  of  the  house.  Se- 
veral of  the  varieties  are  a  decided  advance  on  the 
older  sorts,  and  will  doubtless  prove  great  acquisi- 
tions. The  single  varieties  were  bright  in  colour 
and  graceful  in  appearance.  They  cannot  fail  to 
please  all  who  are  in  search  of  truly  charming 
flowers.  The  following  varieties  are  the  best  in  the 
collection,  and  well  worth  being  grown  : — 

Jersey  Nugget. — A  fine  full  flower  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow  colour  and  of  the  Japanese  reflexed  type, 
the  petals  being  rounded  and  regularly  recurved. 

Mr.  J.  Brown.— This  is  also  a  Japanese  reflexed 
variety,  the  flower  large,  bright  yellow  with  the  centre 
thaded  bright  red  at  the  margin  of  the  petals.  The 
shape  of  the  flower  is  not  unlike  that  of  Elaine. 
_  Mes.  II.  Elliott. — A  medium-sized  Japanese  va- 
riety of  deep  crimson  colour,  the  petals  being  curi- 
ously twisted.     The  plant  is  of  good  habit. 

Dorie.— A  reflexed  variety,  the  flower  being  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour._  The  pUnt  is  of  very  dwarf  habit 
and  good  constitution. 

Carnea  maxima.  — a  reflexed  variety,  the  flower 
having  broad  rounded  petals.  The  plant  is  of  good 
habit  and  very  free-flowering. 

Plumosa  rosea.- This  is  a  Japanese  flower  of  a 
Ji'ep  hlac-pink  colour.    It  is  a  good  exhibition  bloom. 

Mrs._  C.  Hawtrey.— a  single  variety,  the  flower 
large  with  pure  white  petals  and  yellow  eye. 

Mrs.  J.  Brown.— This  is  also  a  single  kind,  soft 
clear  yellow  in  colour,  and  the  plant  is  very  dwarf  and 
ompact  in  habit. 

Snowdrift.— A  very  neat  single  pure  white  flower. 
^    ,  Herbert  Parker. 

La  Hougue  Boele,  St.  John's,  Jersey. 


Chrysanthemum  sport.— I  herewith  enclose 
a  bloom  of  Chrysanthemum,  being  a  sport  from  Bronze 
Queen.  One  half  of  the  flower  has  the  colour  of 
Bronze  Queen,  the  other  half  that  of  Queen  of  England. 
I  should  be  glad  if  your  Chrysanthemum  correspoa- 


INFLUENCE  OF  WOOD  RIPENING  ON  BUDS 
AND  BLOOMS.* 

The  ripening  of  the  wood  of  Chrysanthemums  is  a 
very  important  matter  in  the  production  of  high- 
class  blooms ;  indeed,  without  perfectly  ripened 
wood  it  is  impossible  to  have  blooms  of  the  finest 
quality.  What  I  mean  by  perfectly  ripened  wood 
is  wood  that  is  ripened  sufficiently  by  natural  means 
as  the  result  of  correct  treatment  throughout.  Sun 
is  essential  for  the  maturation  of  the  wood  in  all 
stages  of  the  plant's  growth ;  but  in  some  seasons 
and  districts  there  may  be  too  much  of  it  and  in 
others  not  enough,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
both  circumstances.  Wood-ripening  does  not  con 
sist  in  merely  hardening  the  wood,  but  storing  it 
with  nutriment  for  the  blooms.  Forcing  the  ripen 
ing,  80  to  say,  by  drought  or  in  other  ways,  contracts 
the  sap- vessels  unduly,  and  impedes  the  free  flow  of 
nourishment  for  the  blooms  at  a  critical  time. 
Those  persons  who  practise  such  methods  in  culti- 
vation act  erroneously  and  fail  to  produce  the  best 
blooms. 

Seasons  vary  so  much,  that  the  locality  in  which 
growers  reside  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  good  or  bad  blooms.  Circumstances 
very  often  occur  over  which  cultivators  have  no 
control.  They  cannot,  for  instance,  excel  during  a 
cold,  wet  summer  in  a  low,  damp  district.  The 
higher  and  drier  the  locality  the  harder  the  wood, 
and  the  greater  the  disposition  of  the  plants  to  set 
buds  prematurely.  This  is  a  difficulty  some  have  to 
contend  with,  myself  among  the  number.  Where 
buds  are  persistently  formed  long  before  the  time 
we  wish  to  see  them,  much  valuable  time  is  lost  in 
the  growth  of  the  plants  in  their  various  stages 
during  the  time  the  buds  are  forming.  Moreover, 
high  and  dry  localities  result  in  narrow  petals 
and  rather  small,  but  solid  blooms ;  while  reverse 
conditions  promote  broader  petals  and  larger 
blooms.  Where  the  locality  is  high,  the  air,  although 
much  raio  may  be  registered,  is  drier  than  in  the 
lowlands,  and  it  is  this  dry  air  that  hastens  bud- 
formation  which  gives  so  much  trouble  to  some 
growers.  The  proper  time  to  "  take  "  buds  of  some 
varieties  is  upset  altogether  tinder  such  conditions. 
They  form  either  too  early  or  too  late  for  producing 
the  finest  blooms. 

Then  the  question  of  dew  is  Important.  During 
a  hot  and  dry  summer,  as  in  1887,  the  absence  of 
dews  in  high-lying  districts  is  much  felt.  Dew  in- 
vigorates, and  its  scarcity  or  absence  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  small  blooms.  We  can  regulate  and 
control  moisttire  in  the  soil,  but  have  practically  no 
power  over  it  in  the  atmosphere.  We  may  do  our 
best  and  may  do  some  good,  but  after  all  the  most 
we  can  do  is  but  little  in  providing  compensation  for 
what  we  may  consider  the  shortcomings  of  Nature. 

When  the  growth  of  plants  is  soft  and  gross,  the 
latter  particularly,  and  the  wood  pale  green  instead 
of  brown  in  colour,  a  want  of  ripeness  is  evident. 
Such  plants  produce  blooms  large  in  diameter,  but 
they  are  usually  lacking  in  depth  and  solidity  of 
the  petals.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  incurved 
section  than  in  the  Japanese  family.  Blooms  which 
are  composed  of  extra  broad  florets  are  seldom  if 
ever  as  solid  as  medium-sized  blooms  having 
narrower  petals;  neither  can  the  former  be  con- 
sidered of  such  high  quality  as  those  deeper  in 
build,  and  consequently  more  firm  and  more  likely 
to  stand  fresh  a  longer  time.  Blooms  having  un- 
usually broad  florets  often  show  decided  roughness 
and  irregularity,  and  the  grower  is  not  able  to 
present  such  blooms  in  the  same  highly  finished 
condition  as  when  the  petals  are  narrower  and  the 
flowers  more  solid. 

The  present  season  is  considered  to  have  been  a 
bad  one  for  the  growth  of  large  high  class  blooms. 


*  Paper  road  by  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  at  the  Chrysanthemum 
Conference,  Sheffield. 


especially  those  cf  the  incurved  section.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  examples  which  have  been  staged 
at  various  exhibitions.  It  cannot  be  said  they  have 
been  of  the  highest  quality,  or  as  they  have  been 
shown  in  some  past  teasons.  Some  stands  hava 
been  extra  heavy  in  the  size  of  the  blooms,  owing  to 
the  immense  breadth  of  the  florets,  but  many  of 
the  blooms  lacked  depth  in  proportion  with  dia- 
meter, consequently  they  were  not  so  solid  as  they 
would  have  been  had  the  blooms  been  deeper  in 
proportion  to  their  breadth.  After  a  summer  like 
the  past,  we  expect  to  see  large  blooms  which 
lack  solidity  and  closeness  of  the  petals — a  condi- 
tion which  is  mainly  owing  to  the  unripened  state 
of  the  wood.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  extra  large 
blooms  of  the  incurved  section,  which  are  only  large 
in  one  way— diameter— as  they  lack  depth  and 
solidity.  My  idea  of  an  incurved  bloom  is  one  not 
great  in  diameter  alone,  but  deep  and  firm  in  build, 
consequently  of  a  better  shape.  Such  blooms  are 
never  seen  with  extra  broad  petals,  but  they  carry 
what  is  known  as  a  good  "  shoulder."  Such  blooms 
as  I  have  described  are  the  result  of  perfectly 
ripened  wood  and  are  seldom  met  with  after  a  sea- 
son like  the  past.  Where  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
premier  incurved  bloom  in  a  show,  this  honour 
generally  faUs  to  a  specimen  of  the  character  indi- 
cated, and  not  to  a  flower  which  has  merely  two 
points  in  its  favour — extra  width  of  bloom  and 
broadness  of  florets.  Blooms  which  are  generally 
chosen  for  this  honour  are  usually  remarkable  for 
solidity  and  high  finish,  which  qualities  cannot 
be  obtained  from  blooms  which  have  extra  broad 
and  thin  florets.  The  ripened  character  of  the 
wood  is  the  all-important  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  blooms  of  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
excellence,  and  the  complete  maturation  we  seek  is 
obtained,  as  far  as  seasons  allow,  by  careful  treat- 
ment from  the  beginning. 

The  method  of  culture  I  advise  as  the  most  likely 
to  obtain  the  desired  end  is  that  of  growing  the 
plants  in  a  regular  steady  manner,  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  such  as  applying  water  regularly  for  a  time, 
then  neglecting  the  plants  for  a  few  days.  Regular 
attention  to  potting  is  important,  as  if  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  become  root-bound  many  roots  must 
be  broken  in  the  process,  causing  a  check  to  the 
steady  progressive  growth  that  is  so  desirable  in 
plants  for  producing  the  finest  blooms.  Crowding 
the  plants  in  their  younger  stages  of  growth  is  most 
hurtful,  and  antagonistic  to  the  development  of 
vigorous  wood  and  foliage.  Sufficient  space  should 
always  be  allowed  the  plants.  When  in  their 
summer  quarters  they  should  be  arranged  in  an 
open  position  where  the  sun  can  shine  directly  on 
them,  but  the  position  should  be  protected  from 
north,  east,  and  south-westerly  winds,  which  are 
often  so  destructive  early  in  the  season  when  the 
plants  are  first  placed  out  of  doors.  Many  plants 
have  been  so  injured  by  a  loss  of  their  lower  leaves 
during  May,  that  they  have  never  recovered  the 
desired  strength.  South-westerly  winds,  which  are 
prevalent  during  the  end  of  August  and  the  early 
part  of  September,  often  do  much  damage  to  the 
buds  and  leaves  where  the  plants  are  much  exposed. 
The  flower-buds  and  their  peduncles  are  at  that 
time  so  tender,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  whipped 
about  and  so  cause  a  check  to  the  development  of 
the  blooms. 

Some  growers  set  too  much  store  on  plants  with 
extra  thick  stems  and  gross  green  leaves.  These 
are  perhaps  pleasant  to  look  upon  during  the  summer 
by  the  uninitiated,  but  when  the  test  of  good  culture 
comes  to  be  looked  for,  blooms  possessing  the  de- 
sirable characteristics  are  generally  missing.  Very 
vigorous  plants,  as  a  rule,  produce  blooms  devoid 
of  solidity  and  other  essentials. 

It  is  possible  to  have  the  plants  in  some  seasons 
ripened  too  much  in  dry  localities.  The  summer 
of  1887  was  a  most  trying  one  to  contend  with  in 
high  and  dry  districts,  where  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell 
for  eleven  weeks,  and  scarcely  any  dew  during 
a  greater  part  of  that  time.  The  remedy  in  this 
case  is  that  of  shading  the  pots  from  the  sun  during 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  day,  by  boards  set  on  edge 
in  front  of  them.  Fern,  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  mats. 
Such  means  keep  the  roots  in  a  cooler  state  than 
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they  otherwise  would  be  with  the  sun  shining 
directly  on  the  pots  most  of  the  day.  In  the 
absence  of  shade  to  the  pots  the  roots  on  the  sunny 
side  are  almost  sure  to  be  killed,  and  we  all  know 
what  that  means.  Plants  in  low-lying  districts 
invariably  produce  the  broadest  florets  and  the 
largest,  but  not  the  most  lasting  blooms.  The 
advantage  of  those  which  are  more  solid  in  cha- 
racter is  often  exemplified  when  the  two  kinds  have 
stood  two  days  at  a  show  and  borne  the  heat  of 
crowded  rooms.  Those  which  are  firm  remain  so 
longer  than  those  which  are  more  or  less  loose. 
The  latter  quickly  show  an  "  eye,"  which  proves 
their  weakness  and  non-sustaining  form. 

Flower-buds  are  generally  produced  upon  plants 
at  a  more  regular  time  in  the  various  stages  of 


various  „__  ._ 
growth  when  the  plants  are  steadily,  hence  properly, 
ripened  than  when  they  are  not,  except  in  very  high 
and  dry  localities,  where  they  ripen  their  growth 
too  early,  causing  premature  bud- formation,  which 
must  be  counteracted  as  much  as  possible,  though 
it  cannot  always  be  prevented.  Growers  in  the 
extreme  southern  counties  often  experience  too 
early  bud-formation,  caused  by  a  too  early  ripening 
of  the  wood,  which  their  northern  brethren  are 
strangers  to.  This  generally  occurs  with  the 
whole  of  the  Queen  family,  the  plants  forming 
flower-buds  at  times  between  the  end  of  March 
and  the  end  of  April.  This  causes  a  serious  inter- 
ruption in  their  future  growth,  and  prevents  the 
formation  of  buds  at  the  time  most  desirable  for 
the  district  in  which  the  grower  resides. 


NEW  VARIETIES. 
I  AM  now  able  to  add  other  varieties  to  the  list  of 
new  and  desirable  kinds  given  in  The  Gabden 
(p.  487).  Having  had  opportunities  of  inspecting 
them,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  are  all 
worthy  of  a  trial,  and  many  are  decided  acquisi- 
tions to  an  already  long  list,  especially  in  the 
Japanese  section. 

Japanese. 

FiMBRiATUM. — Blush  white,  a  full  centred  flower, 
the  florets  deeply  toothed  at  the  edges. 

Othelio. — Bronze  yellow,  full  flower. 

L'Ok  du  Japon. — Rich  yeUow. 

Mme.  Dubreuil. — Lilac,  strap-shaped  florets,  full 
flower. 

Mrs.  Drake  TonNG. — Pure  white,  petals  long  and 
narrow,  very  full,  deep  flower ;  a  great  acquisition. 

SwANLEY  White. — The  semi-drooping  florets  are 
creamy-white,  the  flower  being  of  good  form. 

Lady  Gate.— Florets  fimbriated  and  fluted;  a  fine 
white  variety. 

Condor. — Broad  florets,  large  bloom,  delicate  blush 
white;  effective, 

Veil  d'Or. — Oranire-yellow,  form  of  Mr.  Garnar, 
with  the  exception  that  the  florets  are  longer  and 
looser. 

_  Mele.  Louise  Leeoy.— White,  with  the  faintest 
tinge  of  blush. 

TuOMAS  Stephenson. — An  orange-red  sport  from 
Criterion,  rttaining  the  form  of  its  parent ;  a  decided 
acquisition,  the  colour  being  new. 

Forester. — One  of  Delaux's  new  varieties;  pale 
lilac,  deep  flower,  the  serrated  florets  rendering  it 
effective. 

Japanese  Anemone. 

Mme.  Robert  Owen. — Pure  white,  good  variety. 
Reflexed. 
.  Irene — Full  flower,  blush  white. 
Anemone. 

Miss  Annie  Lowe  has  well  retained  the  character  it 
was  sent  out  with  last  year  as  one  of  the  best  pale 
yellow,  large-flowered  Anemone  sorts. 
Single. 

SocvENiR  DE  LoNDREs. — Dark  red,  good. 

Admiral  Sir  T.  Simmonds. — The  florets,  which 
droop  slightly,  are  of  a  bright  orange-yellow ;  most 
effective  in  a  cut  state. 

M.  A.  Lb  Moult. — Amaranth-crimson;  very  showy. 
Incurved. 

Miss  M.  A.  Haggas. — A  pale  golden  sport  from 
Mrs.  Heale,  and  which  retains  the  properties  of  its 
parent  in  form  of  floret  and  flower.  Tne  growth  is 
robust,  and  it  is  a  constant  variety  in  producing  exhibi- 
tion blooms.    It  is  at  once  a  splendid  acquisition  to  the 
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inonryed  section    and  a  capital  companion  to  Violet    cannot  now  recollect  whether  I  employed  purpurea 
lomhn,  a  spOTUrom^Pnneess^of  Wales,  which  belongs    or  grandiflora  (so  misnamed)  as  the  pollen  parent, 
me  vTiH  an     rs      03  n  g  jj_       ^^^  ^^^  product  was  the  same  in  each  case — plants 

of  an  Intermediate  kind,  fairly    robust   growing, 
leafage  nearer  to  that  of  purpurea  than  to  grandi- 
flora, flowers  of  medium  size  and  of  a  pale  reddish 
_  .„„„  TTTTTrm^  ^^^T,,  ^^^-    Thehybridswereinterestingbecausetheyweie 

LARGE  WHITE  CONVOLVULUS.  hybrids,  but  were  by  no  means  ornamental,  and  the 

The  accompanying  illustration  conveys  a  more  P'™*^  ^^^^  °°*  i°  about  two  years.  They  seemed 
truthful  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  large  white  '^^^  capable  of  enduring  our  winters  than  the 
Convolvulus  frrandiflnriis  fhoT,  »„„  rl^c,?^„t:„„     P'^nts  of  purpurea.     I  do  not  find  grandiflora  any 

too  hardy;   indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  here 


through  the  winter.    Foxgloves  seed  so  abundantly. 


Convolvulus  grandiflorus  than  any  description, 
however    elaborate.      The    common    Bearbind 

In^^nt"^  wtir+II;  ^"^^'''  and  proves  a  nuisance  Td  afso  come  so  freely  fiom  seed,  that  it  is  not  of 
in  more  wa,ys  than  one,  is  m  itself  a  lovely  material  consequence  that  they  are  practically 
newer,  but  It  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  choice  biennials.  In  some  cases  the  stools  wiU  yet 
garden.  C.  grandiflorus  may,  however,  claim  stand  a  year  or  so  longer,  but  all  strains  show  best 
a  place,  and  gives  little  trouble  except  from  foi™  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the 
its  excessive  vigour.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid  yonng  plants  got  out  early  that  they  may  become 
the  leaves  richer  than  those  of  the  common  ^'''oi'g.  and  thus  throw  up  several  fine  spikes  of 
wilding,  and  the  flowers  larger,  of  "reater  sub-  ^°'^^'^^-  I  'i^^  t^e  white-flowered  forms  and  the 
stance,  and  oiuite  as  pure.  °  pretty  flesh  or  pink-coloured  ones,  both  bavicg  deep 

ri^r>„„i„„i„„  /n  1     i     •'  \       1  r.      ,    ■     coloured  blotches  in  the  throat,  better  than  the  red 

Convolvulus  (Calystegia)  pubescens  fl.-pl.  is   or  purple  flowers,  but  only  perhaps  because  the  pale 

hues  are  not  to  be  found  wild  and  the 
dark  tints  are.  Foxgloves  seem  moi  e 
fitted  for  the  wild  garden  than  they 
do  for  primly-kept  pleasure  gronndf . 
— A.  D. 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  for  layering 
Carnations.  —  Although  Cocoa  -  nut 
fibre  is  used  in  the  garden  for  many 
purposes,  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  it  recommended  for  layering 
Carnations.  I  have  used  it  during 
the  past  season,  and  I  find  that  all 
those  layers  that  had  some  fibre 
mixed  with  the  soil  have  more  roots 
than  those  which  had  none.  I  am 
so  satisfied  with  it  that  I  hope  to  use 
it  to  a  much  greater  extent  another 
year.  I  should  not  like  to  use  it 
fresh  from  the  manufactory.  The 
material  I  employed  had  been  layir  g 
about  for  some  time.  In  preparine  ir 
for  the  Carnations  I  mixed  about 
half  its  bulk  with  some  fine  soil 
instead  of  sand.  To  mix  with  the  soil 
I  considrr  it  much  better  than  sand, 
— J.  C.  C. 

Giant  Daisies. — Mr.  Gumbleton 
very  kindly  writes  to  inform  me  tha": 
the  giant  Daisy,  now  blooming  from 
side  shoots  so  freely,  is  not  Chrysan- 
themum maximum  at  all,  but  the  true 
lacustre,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it, 
latifolium.  The  true  maximum  seems 
to  be  little  known  apparently,  and  as 
it  blooms  in  July,  is  doubtless  a 
large  form  of  C.  Lencanthemum,  and 
nothing  more.  I  confess  having 
always  been  puzzled  to  understand 
why  this  late-blooming  Daisy  should 
have  been  classed  as  a  large  Leucar- 
themum,  as  it  bears  no  refemhlarrK 
to  our  old  friend  of  the  field.  Its 
also  a  plant  that  is  of  great  use  for  clothing  habit  and  character  are  as  diverse  as  possible,  and 
stumps,  rustic  arbours,  and  trellises.     It  grows     '         ''  j!--.----.  =--     t  _i-i!-i;_„ 

with  great  rapidity,  and  bears  from  June  on- 
wards double  rose-coloured  flowers  in  moderate 
profusion.  Unlike  the  Convolvulus  illustrated, 
it  will  not  grow  anywhere  ;   it  prefers  a  light 

crtil    n«,7 .„  T  ■     'i.*  \.  £      irUbLB   tUB   UIUIUUH   Will   UblU     tU    ICUUCr   U 

soil  and  warm  comer.     In  visi  ing  a  number  of  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^P     j,  ^^^^  winter.-A.  D. 
gardens,  it  is  astonishing  what  little  use  is  made 

of  climbers.     The  reason  is  not  because  of  their  Iceland  Poppies.— This  year  the  fragile,  lut 

scarcity,   for  there  are   many  beautiful  kinds,  beautiful  Iceland  Poppies  have  been  largely  grc^n. 

but  they  are  unknown.     We  have  mentioned  ^^.-^.^s  t^e  range  of  colours  becomes  greater  their 

(„„4->,_/4.i            x.              ■       11  •      1          r     ,      ,  cultivation  will  steadily  increase.     Not  only  tie 

iTo"  ^A!l!  Jf       """'^               '                  P  Iceland  Poppy,  but  many  other  forms  of  Papav.r 


The  large  white  Bindwe 


iivoUulus  grandiflorus). 


stamp  it  as  a  distinct  species.  Latifolium  seems 
to  be  the  best  appellation,  as  the  leafage  is  long  and 
pointed.  The  plants  this  year,  in  addition  to  bloom- 
ing so  late,  are  already  sending  up  an  abundance  c  f 
strong  growths,  so  that  unless  harmed  by  seveie 
frosts  the  clumps  will  help  to  render  borders  gre(  n 


may  make  use  of. 


Hybrid  Foxgloves.— In  his  note  upon  Fox- 
gloves in  The  Garden,  Nov.  24  (p.  4S9),  "D.  K." 
asks  whether  any  others  have  had  his  experience  of 
the  difficulty  found  in  hybridising  Foxgloves.  I 
was  enabled  to  secure  distinct  hybrids  on  two  suc- 
cessive occasions  without  much  difficulty,  but  I 


are  gaining  notice,  and  it  feems  that  this  specisl 
flower  will  have  a  season  of  prosperity.  Those  wlo 
are  making  up  their  seed  lists  for  next  year  should 
bear  the  Iceland  Poppies  in  mind.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  in  the  open,  and  the  plantscome  up  thickly, 
as  is  the  nature  of  all  the  Poppies.  By  sowing  seed 
at  stated  times  a  succession  of  flowers  will  be  ob- 
tained through  the  autumn.    There  are  white,  pale 
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yellow,  orange-scarlet,  and  other  colours,  but  the 
most  beautiful  are  the  white  and  the  yellow.  The 
plants  are  neat  in  growth,  compact,  and  bloom 
freely,  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  edgings  to  large 
bsds.  The  Shirley  Poppies  represent  a  lovely  strain, 
and  may  well  have  a  corner  in  the  garden. 


HELIANTHtrs  TRICUSPIS  AND  ITS  VARIETY 

SEMI-PLENUS. 
This  is  said  by  a  recent  author  to  be  a  variety  of 
Helianthus  Isetiflorus  (Pers),  but  I  maintain  that  it 
is  not  a  variety  of  either  of  the  plants  that  the 
author  alluded  to  described  as  Helianthus  lEetiflorns 
(Pers.).  Helianthus  tricuspis  type  is  a  very  rigid 
mid-autumn  flowering  species,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  3  feet  to  4i  feet,  with  large  oblong,  ovate-lan- 
csolate,  green  coriaceous  leaves  and  with  fourteen 
to  sixteen  bright  yellow  ligules.  It  will  be  found 
accurately  described  in  EUiott's  "Bctiny  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  422,  pub.  1824; 
De  C.  Prodr,,  vol.  v.,  p.  588,  pub.  1834;  as  Helian- 
thus scaberrimus  (Elliott)  in  "Botany  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  423,  in  slight 
part ;  as  Helianthus  silphioides  in  Nutt.  Trans. 
Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  vii.,  p.  3GG,  in  slight  part;  as 
Helianthus  sparsifolius  (Elliott)  in  "Botany  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,"  vol.  ii ,  p.  415,  in 
part;  as  Helianthus  la;tiflorus  var.  tricuspis  in 
Asa  Gray's  "  Synoptical  Flora,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  275,  pub. 
1886.  With  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  I  do 
not  agree.  It  being  totally  distinct  from  any  other 
species,  I  wish  to  re-claim  for  it  its  former  specific 
honour,  and  admit  it  to  be  an  allied  species  of 
Helianthus  Isetiflorus  and  of  Helianthus  tomentosus, 
both  of  Gray's  "Synoptical  Flora."  Helianthus 
tricuspis  now  appears  to  have  dropped  out  of  culti- 
vation, while  its  variety  semi-plenus,  which  is  much 
more  showy  and  deservedly  meritorious,  seems  to 
have  gained  favour,  and  to  this  form  I  wish  to  draw 
equal  attention  as  regards  the  name.  Helianthus 
tricuspis  (Elliott)  var.  semi-plenus  has,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  name,  a  character  which  ought  not  to 
allow  it  to  stand  as  a  species,  as  has  been  the 
case,  being  first  described  as  Helianthus  Isetiflorus 
by  C.  H.  Persoon  in  "  Synopsis  Plantarum  Seu 
Eucheridium  Botanicum,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  47G,  pub. 
1807.  "In  this  description  it  is  said  to  possess 
many  ligules.  In  cultivation  I  have  found  it  pro- 
duce from  twenty-seven  to  fifty-nine  ligules  in  a 
head.  Many  of  the  heads  when  at  their  best  are 
5J  inches  in  diameter." — Gray  in  "  Manual  of  Bot- 
any of  the  N.  U.  States,"  p.  256,  pub.  1879  (in  part). 

It  has  also  been  grown  of  late  in  gardens  under 
various  names.  In  the  autumn  of  1S85  I  received 
from  Mr.  Moore,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  this  form  as  Helianthus  doroni- 
coides  (?),  and  again  in  autumn,  1887,  as  Helianthus 
Isetiflorus  (Dod).  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  kind  I  write  about  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
known  under  the  names  of  Helianthus  Ijetiflorus 
(Dod)  and  Harpalium  rigidnm  var.  semi-plenum 
(Baker),  and  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
granted  by  the  Royal  Hoiticullural  Society's  floral 
committee,  September  25,  1888,  under  the  name  of 
Harpalium  rigidum  semi-plenum  (Bakei).  To  this 
certificated  name  I  protest,  and  assert  that  this 
86  mi-double  form  of  tricuspis  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  what  is  known  as  the  shagreen  leaf 
kind?,  or  as  Harpalium  rigidum  (Case),  which  are 
the  Helianthus  diSusus  forms  mentioned  in  The 
Garden,  November  10,  1888,  p.  430,  and  which  are 
earlier  flowering  and  totally  distinct,  and  belonging 
to  the  section  possessing  reddish-black  discs,  while 
the  disc  of  the  Helianthus  tricuspis  forms  are  yel- 
low. I  would  strongly  advise  that  this  Helianthus 
tricuspis  seuii-plenus  should  be  figured,  as  it  is  very 
desirous  to  have  distinct  kinds  such  as  this  fized  and 
figured  under  such  nomenclature  as  will  prove  best 
for  all  practical  purposes.  S.  Appleton. 

St.  John's  Xiirsericx,  Worcester, 

Summer  -  flowering  Clematises.— Consider- 
ing the  large  number  of  varieties  of  Clematises 
that  have  been  distributed  about  the  country,  it  is 
surprising  how  few  there  are  to  be  found  growing 
and   flowering  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    This  is 


not  because  they  are  wanting  in  effectiveness  when 
they  are  cultivated  under  conditions  that  suit  them. 
It  is  very  evident  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  always 
to  find  out  what  these  conditions  are.  It  Clematises 
were  less  particular  in  regard  to  the  soil  or  aspect 
in  which  they  are  grown,  it  is  very  certain  that  good 
examples  would  be  more  frequently  seen;  as  it  is 
they  are  the  exception,  for  I  have  met  with  many 
plants  making  a  weak  growth  and  producing  very 
few  flowers.  I  met  with  three  varieties  last  sum- 
mer which,  owing  to  their  satisfactory  condition, 
appeared  to  me  to  point  to  the  position  that  suits 
them  best.  The  varieties  in  question  were  Law- 
soniana  (rosy  purple),  Otto  Frocbel  (greyish  white), 
and  William  Kennett  (lavender).  These  were  grow- 
ing against  a  well-sheltered  east  wall.  All  of  them 
were  flowering  grandly  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
I  was  told  that  they  had  been  in  that  condition  for 
six  weeks  previous,  with  every  indication  that  they 
would  continue  to  do  so  for  several  weeks  longer. 
Lawsoniana  was  the  most  vigorous  of  the  three 
sorts.— J.  0.  C. 


THE  SPECIES  OF  GLADIOLUS. 
The  genus  Gladiolus,  as  at  present  defined,  includes 
about  ninety  species.  The  latest  authoritative  re- 
view of  the  family  to  which  the  genus  belongs  is  in 
the  "  Genera  Plantarum  "  of  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
and  this  differs  considerably  from  Mr.  Baker's  in 
the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,"  under  date  of  1878 ;  and  as  we  go 
backward  along  the  line  of  botanical  literature 
we  find  very  great  variety  and  even  confusion  of 
views  as  regards  the  genus.  Species  of  Ixia,  Ano- 
matheca,  Watsonia,  Aoidanthera,  Tritonia,  Babiana, 
&c ,  have  been  considered  Gladioli  by  various 
authors,  and  many  now  called  Gladioli  have  been 
previously  referred  to  Homoglossum,  Watsonia, 
Geissorbiza,  and  other  genera. 

The  genus  is  somewhat  widely  dispersed.  Though 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  species  are  South 
African,  one,  G.  illyricus,  strays  as  far  to  the  north 
and  west  as  the  New  Forest,  in  England,  and  others 
are  found  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  islands, 
and  as  far  eastward  as  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  A 
few  occur  on  the  western  coast  of  tropical  Africa 
and  a  few  on  the  eastern,  while  three  or  four  are 
indigenous  to  Madagascar. 

This  wideness  of  range  indicates  great  dissimi- 
larity of  constitution  and  requirements  among  the 
species ;  accordingly  we  find  some  that  flourish 
with  vigour  under  cultivation  and  others  that  die 
away  in  spite  of  all  our  pains;  some  that  will 
endure,  unprotected,  the  rigour  of  a  New  England 
winter  and  others  that  will  tolerate  no  frost  at  all. 
As  the  hardiness  of  a  plant,  however,  does  not 
depend  upon  temperature  alone,  the  native  country 
of  a  species  affords  no  sure  indication  of  its  ability 
to  withstand  severe  cold. 

The  species  of  the  north  temperate  zone  are  not, 
as  a  class,  as  showy  as  the  tropical  kinds  :  yet,  in 
their  way,  they  are  very  beautiful,  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  tried  them,  perfectly  hardy.  According  to 
Bakei's  enumeration  there  are  fourteen  of  these  and 
st\  eral  well-marked  varieties.  Few  of  these  are  in 
cultivation,  though  some  of  them  are  very  desirable, 
especially  the  purplish  blue  G.  Kotsohjanus  of 
Persia. 

I  find  that  G.  byzantinus,  G.  communis  in  its 
three  varieties,  G.  imbricatus,  G.  illyricus,  G.  sege- 
tum  and  G.  triphyllus  withstand  the  cold  of  our 
winters  very  well,  though  the  last  named,  a  Cypriote 
species,  is  a  little  tender  unless  in  well-drained  soil, 
and  even  then  it  is  better  for  a  covering  of  leaves. 
It  will  be  found,  indeed,  that  all  of  these  kinds  will 
do  better  with  some  protection ;  and,  in  fact, 
without  it  will  increase  very  slowly,  if  at  all. 

The  African  species  are  the  most  satisfactory  for 
horticultural  purposes,  being  in  the  main  more 
beautiful  than  the  others  and  generally  very  easy  of 
caltivalion.  A  few  of  them  attain  the  height  of 
stalk  and  something  approaching  the  size  of  flower 
of  the  gorgeous  garden  hybrids  so  generally  culti- 
vated under  the  name  of  G.  gandavensis. 

The  following  species  are  best  treated  as  the 


hybrids  just  mentioned ;  that  is,  planted  in  the  open 
ground  in  May  and  taken  up  again  in  October. 
They  may  be  kept  in  boxes  in  a  cellar  where  the 
winter  temperature  is  about  40°  Fahr. 

G.  PUBPUEEO-AURATus.— This  is  a  native  of 
Natal.  It  has  stiff,  narrow,  and  somewhat  glaucous 
foliage,  and  a  slender,  but  rigid  flower-ttalk  about 
:)  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  from  six  to  ten,  of  a 
peculiar  shape,  the  upper  segment  being  curved  over 
like  a  hood.  They  are  not  large,  Ig  inches  bticg 
the  average  breadth,  and  are  yellow,  with  blotches 
of  a  colour  between  crimson  and  purple.  The 
ground  colour  is  by  no  means  as  strong  and  pure  a 
yellow  as  in  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Marjazine 
(t.  5944),  but  somewhat  greenish.  This  species 
is  likely  to  be  better  known  in  its  offspring  than 
in  its  own  person,  for  it  is  one  parent  of  the 
"  Lemoine  hybrids,"  so-called,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  vivid  blotches  and  their  peculiar  shape, 
both  of  which  characteristics  are  derived  from  the 
species  under  consideration. 

G.  purpureo-auratus  seldom  seeds  from  the  influ- 
ence of  its  own  pollen  ;  such,  at  least,  is  my  expe- 
rience, for  though  I  grow  a  great  many  every  year 
in  one  mass,  from  the  seed  of  which  I  have  raised 
many  hundred  plants,  I  have  never  had  but  two 
seedlings  which  did  not  show  the  influence  of  the 
gandavensis  varieties  growing  near  them.  This 
species  forms  a  good  many  bulblets  which  lie  a  little 
way  from  the  old  corm,  to  which  they  are  joined  by 
short  connectives.  They  have  a  thinner  coating 
than  those  of  the  gandavensis  sorts  and  start  into 
growth  more  readily.  This  is  the  hardiest  of  the 
African  species.  I  have  known  it  to  come  up  for 
several  years  among  the  Grass  in  a  field. 

G.  FLORiBUNDUS  — This  is  a  very  pretty  low- 
growing  kind,  bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  blush 
white  flowers  on  a  stem  about  18  inches  high. 
These  are  never  fully  open,  as  we  are  accustomed  to' 
see  Gladioli,  but  retain  a  halt- closed  appearance. 
They  are  usually  somewhat  crisped  along  the 
edges. 

G.  CABDiNALis. — A  very  brilliant  scarlet  and 
white  species  of  low  stature  and  great  beauty.  The 
bulbs  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  hybrids  of  which  it 
is  a  parent,  viz.,  G.  Colvillei,  ramosus,  floribundus, 
candidus,  and  incarnatns,  will  not  endure  being 
kept  long  out  of  the  ground  ;  at  the  same  time,  if 
left  in  the  soil  late  in  the  summer  they  will  make 
an  autumnal  growth  to  which  the  winter  will  be 
fatal ;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  lifted  a  month 
after  flowering  and  replanted  in  October  either  in  a 
frame  or  in  a  raised  bed  of  earth  with  a  thick 
covering  of  leaves. 

G.  cBUBNTtrs. — This  is  a  uiagnificent  species 
from  Natal.  Its  manner  of  growth  is  very  peculiar, 
for,  while  many  kinds  may  be  put  into  the  ground 
on  their  sides  or  tops,  as  well  as  on  their  bases,  the 
shoots  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  centre  of  the 
corm  and  hence  enter  the  air  at  all  angles.  The 
foliage  is  drooping,  unlike  that  of  any  other  kind, 
while  the  bulb  is  dissimilar  to  all  others,  being 
bright  yellow,  almost  globular  and  scantily  covered 
with  a  very  thin  papery  husk.  The  flowers,  though 
few,  are  very  showy,  deep  crimson  with  an  irregular 
band  of  white  across  the  three  lower  segments. 
They  are  4  inches  and  sometimes  5  inches  across. 
G.  cruentus  has  one  bad  fault;  it  is  a  very  late 
bloomer. 

G.  PSiTTACiNus. — A  peculiar  and  not  very  showy 
species.  It  has  short,  rigid  foliage  and  flower- 
stalks  about  2  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
thickly  dotted  and  lined  mahogany  red  ;  throat  yel- 
low. The  flowers  are  narrow  and  appear  to  only 
half  open.  Seedlings  from  this  vary  somewhat, 
though  unmixed  with  any  other  kind.  Among 
twenty  raised  from  pure  seed  there  are  six  which 
differ  considerably  from  their  parent,  though  plainly 
G.  psittacinus,  and  nothing  else.  One  or  two  of 
these  are  very  handsome.  This  species  and  the 
next  increase  more  rapidly,  both  by  bulblets  and  by 
growth  from  the  buds  of  the  old  corm,  than  any 
others  I  have  seen  ;  unhappily,  they  are  the  least 
desirable. 

G.  DBACOCEPHALus. — A  very  tall  species  (4  J  feet 
or  5  feef),  with  a  spike  of  narrow,  inconspicuous 
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flowers,  green,  spotted  and  grained  with  dull  red. 
This,  on  my  grounds,  never  has  perfect  anthers,  and 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  grain  of  pollen. 

G.  Saundbesi. — This  very  beautiful  species  is 
oflEered  for  eale  by  nearly  every  dealer,  and  is  pre- 
sumably better  known  than  most  others.  Its 
foliage  is  short  and  quite  glaucous  ;  the  flower-stem 
not  high,  and  its  flowers  large  and  very  showy, 
being  scarlet  mottled  on  the  lower  half  with  white; 
their  form  also  is  very  elegant.  Taken  for  all  in  all, 
this  is  one  of  the  very  best  species. 

The  following  being  small  in  bulb  and  plant  and 
flower,  will  give  most  satisfaction  as  pot  plants. 
They  should  be  grown  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots, 
in  light  rich  soil,  and  should,  for  the  most  part,  be 
potted  in  late  autumn. 

G.  TBISTI3. — Like  very  many  of  the  African 
species,  this  has  narrow,  almost  Rash-like  foliage. 
I  have  been  most  pleased  with  this  plant  when  I 
have  potted  the  bulbs  in  autumn  and  kept  them 
through  the  winter  in  the  greenhouEe,  though  like 
many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  tender  species,  it  may 
be  successfully  wintered  out  ef  doors  if  deeply 
planted  in  a  dry  soil  and  well  covered  with  leaves. 
With  me  it  blossoms  in  April,  the  flowers  being 
four  or  five,  comparatively  large,  of  a  light  creamy 
tint,  sprinkled  with  small  dark  spots,  and  strongly 
fragrant  from  dusk  to  dawn.  How  excellently 
adapted  to  insect  fertilisation  1  How  plain  that  it 
is  fecundated  by  some  nocturnal  moth  allured  by 
the  large  light  flowers,  whose  powerful  fragrance 
exists  only  during  the  hours  of  darkness!  Un- 
happily for  the  theorists,  who  know  so  well  why 
fragrance  was  given  to  flowers,  however.  Gladiolus 
ttistis  is  perfectly  self -fertilising.  It  does  not  de- 
pend upon  nocturnal  or  diurnal  insects,  but  every 
blossom,  even  when  protected  from  insect  visits  by 
gauze,  will  form  a  capsule  of  perfect  seed.  From 
such  I  have  raised  scores  of  seedling?.  It  is  to  me 
evident  that  perfume  is  not  always  (even  if  ever) 
provided  to  ensure  fertilisation  by  means  of  insects. 
G.  BECURVUS,  called  also  G.riEgens,is  best  treated 
like  G.  triatis,  as  it  is  a  weakly-growirg  kind.  Its 
flowers,  though  few,  are  very  pretty,  being  of  a  shade 
of  lilac  approaching  blue,  with  a  whitish  throat. 

G.  GBACiLTS. — A  slender  plant,  with  two  or  three 
lilac  and  black  flowers.  Though  apparently  hardier 
thanmanysorts,it  is  too  delicate  for  the  open  ground. 
G.  CUSPIDATUS. — Another  Rash-leaved  kind,  with 
flowers  of  a  singular  shape.  Their  segments  are 
very  long,  narrow,  and  twisted.  Colour  creamy 
white,  blotched  with  purple  and  yellow. 

G.  VILLOSDS. — I  received  this  three  years  ago, 
and  have  been  very  unsuccessful  with  it,  having 
ssen,  so  far,  but  one  flower.  This  was  borne  on  a 
stalk  10  inches  high,  and  was  of  a  pinkish  colour. 
The  entire  plant  is  covered  with  short,  fine  hairs  ; 
hence  its  name.  This  is  not  the  G.  hirsutus  of 
Jacquin,  but  of  Ker. 

G.  MiLLEBi  is  a  pretty  species  of  small  stature 
with  light  yellow  flowers. 

G.  AL  ATUS. — I  have  tried  this  species  many  times, 
but  all  in  vain  ■  it  will  not  flower,  nor  can  I  keep  it. 
The  bulb  starts  readily  enough,  and  so  does  the  seed 
when  obtainable.  I  have  now  over  100  seedlings 
three  years  old  and  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  lioe. 
If  we  may  trust  the  published  figures,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  species.  Its  colours  are  scarlet, 
yellow,  and  orange. 

G.  SULPHUREUS,  considered  by  some  to  be  a  va- 
riety of  Babiana  stricta,  is  a  small  species,  but 
robust  enough  to  maintain  itself  in  the  open  ground 
Flowers  few,  yellow,  but  of  a  deeper  shade  than  the 
name  implies. 

G.  Watsonius. — This  is  called  by  Baker  a  species 
of  HomogIossnm,a  genus  not  admitted  by  Bentham 
and  Hooker.  I  have  had  it  only  daricg  the  present 
season.  In  April  I  received  fifty  bulbs  of  it  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  some  of  which  I  found  had 
started  into  growth.  I  potted  them  and  they  bloomed 
in  June.  The  foliage  is  plaited  in  four  strong  folds. 
The  flowers  are  of  an  intense  vermilion  colour.  A 
very  desirable  kind. 

G.  cAENEU.s. — At  least  four  different  plants  have 
borne  the  name.     I  seem  to  have  the  one  ligured  in 


E^doute's  "Liliacea;."  It  is  pretty,  though  not 
showy.  The  ground  colour  is  pink  with  daiker 
blotches  on  the  lower  segments.  I  have  known  this 
to  endure  a  severe  winter  out  of  doors  and  blossom 
well  the  following  June.  I  prefer  to  cultivate  it  in 
a  pot. 

I  have  many  other  species  which  I  have  not  yet 
seen  in  flower,  and  of  which  I  do  not  now  wish  to 
speak.  At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  describe 
them  from  my  own  knowledge. — W.  E.  Endicott, 
in  Garden  and  Forest, 


Carnation  Paul  Engleheart. — I  read  with 
interest  the  remark  of  "  W.  B.  H."  in  The  Garden, 
December  1  (p.  502),  that  the  above  Carnation  has 
been  common  for  years  in  the  cottage  gardens  of 
tbe  county  of  Cork,  as  it  confirmed  the  opinion  I 
formed  when  I  saw  it  flowering  under  the  above 
name  this  year.  I  remember  it  was  common  in  the 
gardens  about  Limerick.  This  sort  was  sent  out 
last  year  "as  a  new  crimson  Clove,"  and  at  the  high 
price  usual  in  the  case  of  new  things.  Had  plants 
of  it  in  flower  been  shown  at  any  of  the  exhibitions 
where  Carnations  are  made  a  feature  of,  its  identity 
would  have  been  recognised  and  the  mistake  of 
sending  out  this  old  acquaintance  as  a  novelty 
would  have  been  avoided. — Amateue. 

Irish  Daffodils. — I  have  no  desire  to  continue 
this  discussion  against  the  editor's  judgment.  It 
seems,  however,  desirable  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Hart- 
land  appears  not  to  understand,  that  I  do  not  charge 
him  with  intentionally  misleading  his  customers. 
In  his  rejoinder,  so  far  as  I  can  make  sense  of  it, 
he  fully  acknowledges  my  contention,  namely,  that 
he  has  sent  cut  Daffodils  "not  knowing  what 
they  were,"  and  has  subsequently  "put  into  one 
pigeon-hole  "  varieties  which  he  formerly  offered  as 
distinct.  It  is  his  persistence  in  this  habit  which  has 
again  made  it  necessary  to  raise  a  protest  which  1 
had  hoped  would  be  no  longer  called  for.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Hartland  (p.  502)  adheres  to  the 
absurdity  of  giving  two  names  of  his  own  invention, 
white  variiformis  and  tortuosus  minor,  to  a  little 
plant  which  is  generally  known  and  has,  I  believe, 
been   certificated  as    moschatus.— G.   H.   Engle. 

HEABT. 

Diseased  Christmas  Koses. — A  question  on 
this  subject  frr  m  "  G.  C."  in  The  Gaeden,  Dec.  1 
(p.  503),  ought  to  be  noticed.  I  am  afraid  that 
"G.  C.'s"  Christmas  Roses  are  suffering  from  the 
worst  plague  to  which  Hellebores  are  liable,  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  spread,  will  inevitably  destroy 
the  whole  stock.  It  is  caused,  I  believe,  by  a 
microscopic  epiphytal  fungus  belonging  to  a  genus 
called  Peronospora.  This  first  shows  itself  by  dark 
spots  on  the  leaves,  then  by  wrinkled  black  scars 
on  the  stalks,  and  finally  descending  to  the  crown 
it  causes  the  whole  plant  to  rot.  The  variety  most 
liable  to  its  attacks  is  that  known  as  H.  niger 
maximus  or  altifolius,  of  which  I  have  more  than 
once  from  this  cause  lost  a  large  proportion  of  my 
stock.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  cure  for  a  plant 
when  once  attacked.  I  have  tried  cutting  off  the 
diseased  leaves  and  dusting  the  others  with  flowers 
of  sulphur,  but  sooner  or  later  the  fungus  reappears 
in  some  other  part,  as  if  the  spores  were  circulated 
with  the  sap.  I  am  told  that  the  best  plan  is  at  once 
to  burn  all  the  plants  attacked,  but  perhaps  other 
readers  of  The  Gabden  may  have  found  some  less 
desperate  remedy.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  too 
great  care  cannot  be  taken  before  introducing  plants 
of  Christmas  Roses  into  a  garden  to  see  that  they 
have  no  taint  of  this  destructive  and  fatal  pest.— 
C.WOLLEY  DOD,  Edge  Hall,  JIalj/as. 

Doronicum  plantagineum.— This  lovely  Com- 
posite commenced  to  flower  here  in  March  last 
before  the  snow  had  left  us,  and  it  is  almost  the 
only  occupant  of  the  hardy  border,  except  the  great 
Christmas  Rose,  which  looks  bright  and  in  gocd 
form  at  present  (Nov.  20).  This  Doronicum  is  one 
of  the  hardy  perennials  that  derives  great  benefit 
from  frequent  division;  in  fact,  the  more  it  is  cut 
up  the  more  vigorously  it  grows  and  flowers,  and 
with  a  little  attention  in  dividing  and  planting  no 
perceptible  check  is  given.  A  group  planted  about 
three  weeks  ago  is  now  flowering  freely,  more  than 


a  dozen  flowers  being  fully  expanded  and  many 
buds  are  showing.  I  measured  the  largest  blocm 
to-day  and  fonnd  that  it  was  just  4  inches  in  oia- 
meter.  All  the  flowers  are  perfect  and  without 
blemish,  though  high  winds  and  beating  rains  have 
prevailed  for  several  days  past.  It  is  the  most  re- 
fined-looking flower  of  its  class  that  I  know,  and 
its  freshness  is  especially  noticeable  when  all  is  so 
dull  and  weather-beaten.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Senecio  pulch.r. — This  beautiful  plant  has 
flowered  well  this  season,  and  its  showy  spikes  of 
lustrous  puiple  flowers  were  to  be  seen  in  many 
gardens  as  late  as  November.  Of  course,  this  is 
simply  due  to  the  mild  season,  as  the  flowers  of 
Senecio  pnlcher  are  amorgst  the  first  to  succumb  to 
the  nipping  frost.  A  plant  was  recently  in  blcom 
in  the  Broxbourne  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
and  it  does  well  in  a  moist,  peaty  soil,  wherein  the 
finer  kinds  of  Spiiasa  and  plants  that  require  siEcilar 
conditions  of  soil  thrive  well.  Senecio  pulcher  is 
quite  hardy  and  needs  little  attention.  One  great 
point  is  to  tie  up  loosely  the  straggling  flower-stem 
to  prevent  injuryfrom  winds.  Every  border  should 
have  this  characteristic  hardy  plant. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Peisiboses  in  midwintee — We  have  a  large  bed 
of  mixed  seedlings  flowering  so  profusely,  that  we 
could  gather  a  nice  butch  daily.  The  seed  is  of 
our  own  saving  from  a  strain  obtained  in  the  first 
instance  from  Mr.  Dean,  of  Bedfont,  and  the 
flowers  range  in  colour  from  deep  velvety  maroon  to 
almost  pure  white.  The  seed  of  the  plants  that 
are  flowering  best  was  sown  in  March,  18S7,  and 
tbe  latter  are  now  immense  tufts.  The  plants  from 
seed  sown  last  March  are  of  moderate  size  and 
sparsely  flowered,  but  the  quality  of  the  blooms  is 
far  in  advance  of  that  en  the  older  plants.  I  give 
preference  to  the  younger  plants  on  this  account, 
and  firmly  believe  that  if  a  little  mere  attention  as 
regards  watering  and  mulching  had  been  given 
them  during  the  summer,  they  would  now  have  been 
quite  as  large  and  as  free-blooming  as  the  older 
plants.  I  have  never  known  them  grown  nor  have 
ever  heard  of  them  being  recommended  to  be  grown 
in  frames  in  winter,  the  same  as  we  force  A'iolets  ; 
but  except  their  lack  of  the  sweet  scent  of  Violets 
they  are  just  as  worthy  of  the  same  care  and  atten- 
tion throughout  the  winter  months.  Their  present 
beauty  in  the  open  air  has  made  me  resolve  that 
another  year  they  shall  share  our  limited  frame 
space  with  Violets,  and  thus  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  we  shall  get  a  supply  of  blossom  for  as  long  a 
period  as  we  do  of  Violets. 

0th  EB  wiNTEE  FLOWEBS. — The  Chinese  Jas- 
mine (Jasminum  nudiflorum)  is,  I  think,  this  winter 
more  free-blooming  than  ever;  at  this  early  period 
on  a  trellis-work  having  a  north  aspect  it  is  a  com- 
plete sheet  of  yellow.  The  trellis  has  been  covered 
with  the  plant  for  years,  and  the  only  attention  ii; 
now  requires  is  to  keep  the  growth  within  bounds. 
This  is  done  by  shearing  over  the  plant  as  soon 
as  the  flowering  period  is  past  and  again  about 
midsummer.  At  this  second  clippirg  the  shoots 
are  left  a  greater  length  than  at  the  first  one,  with 
a  view  of  having  flowering  shoots  of  sntBcient 
length  to  use  as  cut  flowers,  and  the  full  advantage 
of  which  we  are  now  reaping,  as  they  are  being 
used  daily  in  this  form,  and  with  a  few  sprays 
of  Maidenhair  Fern  interspersed,  they  make  an 
elegant  floral  display.  The  Laurustinus  (Viburnum 
Tinns)  is  flowering  exceptionally  early  and  freely, 
and  I  note  that  the  older  the  bushes  the  more  abun- 
dant and  finer  are  the  flowers.  The  Laurustinus 
should  be  planted  more  freely  in  mixture  with  Rho- 
dodendrons, as  the  two  species  go  well  together. 
Tbe  same  soil  also  suits  both.  The  Pompon  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  as  out-of-door  flowers  have 
this  season  proved  their  value.  Those  lorg-to-be- 
remembered  early  October  frosts  did  them  little 
or  no  harm,  and  they  have  flowered  freely  ever 
since.  The  large  flowered  varieties  have,  and  are 
still  flowering  moderately  well,  but  heavy  rains  cause 
them  to  have  a  very  bedraggled  appearaEce,sotbat, 
compared  with  the  sturdy,  head-erect  Pompons, 
they  are  not  in  the  runnicg  at  all,  and  will  in 
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futiire  be  excluded  from  onr  open-air  list.  On 
sheltered  walls  the  large  kinds  do  well,  as  all  can 
tes.ify  that  have  seen  the  wall  of  them  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Swanmore,  where  Mr.  Molyneux  pays  the 
same  attention  to  this  outside  mode  of  culture  as 
he  does  to  his  pets  for  the  challenge  cups. 

Effective  suefacing  plants,— Any  species  of 
plant  that  serves  to  make  flower  beds  or  borders 
look  cheeiful  in  winter  deserves  a  special  mark  of 
the  flower  gardener's  favour,  and  that  favour  can  be 
best    shown    by    making     the    plant    of    use    in 
winter.    I  have  several  plants  in  my  mind's  eye 
that  not  only  serve  us  in  good  stead  in  winter,  but 
are  almost   of    equal   merit  as  all-the-year-round 
flower  garden  plants ;  indeed,  some  two  or  three 
have  thus  served  us  in  the  same  positions  for  two 
years  past.   That  which  just  now  has  the  most  pleas- 
ing effect  is  Antennaria  tomentosa.     It  is  planted 
as  an  undergrowth  to  the  golden-hued  Retinospora 
plumosa  anrea.    The  shrubs  are  about  30  inches 
high  and   18  inches   in  width  at   the  base,  and 
the  carpet  of  Antennaria  projects  about  8  inches 
beyond  the  base   of  the  plants.     Another   plant 
nearly  as  effective,  but  of  a  very  different  type,  is 
the  small  glossy  green-leaved  Periwinkle   (Vinca 
minor).     The  plant  is  used  as  a  setting  for  golden 
variegated   HoUies    and    Aucubas.     The  common 
wood  Ivy  we  have  used  in  the  same  way  and  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Periwinkle  when  the  latter  has 
run  short,  but  the  Periwinkle  is  the  best.    The 
larger-leaved  variegated  variety  is  a  most  excellent 
carpeting  plant  for  green  shrubs,  and  the  best  of 
plants  for  draping   the    sides  of   vases   and  for 
planting  on  rock  or  rootwork,  showing  up  con- 
spicuously at  all  seasons.    The  dense  and  almost 
flat-growing  grey  Sedum  glaucum  is  perhaps  more 
generally  useful  than  the  silvery  Antennaria.    It 
can  be  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  without  fear 
of  failure,  but  in  low-lying  positions  and  in  damp 
soils  generally  the  Antennaria  is  liable  to  damp  off. 
This  Sedum,  however,  bears  damp  and  drought 
alike  with  impunity.    The  form  in  which  it  is  most 
pleasing  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  a  marginal 
or  outline  plant  of  the  width  of  9  inches,  the  small 
beds  formed  by  it  being  filled  with  winter  and 
early  spring-flowering  Heaths  (Erica  carnea  and 
E.  mediterranea).    We  have  it  also  planted  as  a 
groundwork  plant  for  email  specimens  of  the  dark 
green,  upright-growing   Lawson's  Cypress  (erecta 
viridis),  and  both  the  Sedum  and  the  shrubs  formed 
part  of  the  summer  arrangement  of  a  long  flower 
and  foliage  border.    The  summer  brightness  is,  of 
coarse,  now  lacking,  but  the  sombre  hues  of  these 
and  other  small  shrubs  that  were  planted  as  soon 
as  winter  began  are  as  blight  comparatively  as  was  the 
summer  arrangement.    Sedum  glaucum  has  no  equal 
as  an  edging  for  the  rock  garden  and  fernery,  and, 
in  fact,  I  have  seen  it  used  as  an  edging  plant  for 
kitchen  garden  walks,  being  kept  in  line  by  cutting 
it  with  an  edging  iron  twice  or  three  times  a  year. 
There  are  several  other  closely  allied  species  that  do 
remarkably  well  when  planted  in  similar  positions, 
and  for  the  sake  of  variety  it  is  worth  while  to  use 
them.    The  best  forms  are  Sedum  dasyphyllum,  S. 
brevifolium,  S.  rupestre,  and  S.  acre  elegans.    The 
most  beautiful  green  surfacing  plant,  and  one  that 
virtually  takes  care  of  itself  when  once  planted,  is 
Herniaria  glabra.  We  have  for  several  years  used  this 
and  the  less  robust-growing  variety,  H.  hirsuta,  both 
as  summer  and  winter  flower-gardening  plants,  and, 
speaking  advisedly,  they  are  unequalled  for  forming 
dark  green  masses  of  colour  beneath  lighter  shades 
of  any  kind  of  plant.    The  variety  glabra  will  root 
quickly  and  thrive  in  the  poorest  soil  and  with  as 
little  moisture  as  most  plants ;  hence  its  adapta- 
bility— in  which  form  we  use  it  largely — for  the 
forming  of  upright  edgings  to  beds,  these  edgings 
being  at  the  present  time  quite  a  feature  in  our 
winter  bedding  arrangements.     I  have  often   in- 
tended, but  hitherto  never  put  it  into  practice,  to 
clothe  the  bare  ground  beneath  perennials  with  this 
plant.    There  is  no  doubt  of  its  effectiveness  in  such 
a  position,  and,  what  is  more,  it  grows  so  densely 
that  weed  growth   would  be  next  to  impossible. 
This  double  cropping  of  the  ground  might  be  ob- 
jected to  by  some,  on  the  plea  of  impoverishment 
of  soil,  but  the  plant  is  so  purely  a  surface  rooter 
that  I  question  whether  the  least  injury  would  be 


caused  to  the  perennials  by  its  presence.  But, 
granted  that  slight  exhaustion  of  soil  would  result, 
it  is  surely  worth  something  to  produce  a  permanent 
evergreen  effect.  There  are  other  plants  that  could 
doubtless  be  made  to  do  duty  in  the  same  way  as 
those  I  have  named,  but,  having  no  personal  ex- 
perience of  them,  I  prefer  to  enumerate  only  those 
that  have  proved  useful  to  me. 

W.  WiLDSMlTH. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  678. 

DAISY    TREES. 

(OLEARIAS.*) 

The  publication  of  the  accompanying  plate  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Oleaiias 
affords  an  opportunity  for  bringing  together  all 
the  information  we  have  respecting  some  of  the 
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Olearia  (Eurybia)  ramulosa. 

species  as  garden  plants.  Some  of  them  have 
been  in  cultivation  many  years  and  still  remain 
comparatively  unknown,  whilst  several  newer 
introductions  have  come  to  the  front  as  good 
ornamental  shrubs  for  out-of-doors  in  the  south 
and  other  favoured  parts  of  England.  The  fol- 
lowing list  comprises  all  that  are  known  to  be 
in  cultivation  in  English  gardens. 

To   make   matters   plain  we   must  begin   by 
following    the    lead    of    botanists    who     have 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  in  fho  Royal 
Gardens,  Kow,  July  13,  1888.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
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merged  the  genus  Eurjbia  into  Olearia,  so  that 
all  those  plants  which  have  been  known  by  the 
former  name  must  now  be  called  Oleaiias.  The 
name  Eurybia  is  entirely  obsolete.  This  given 
us  a  genus  of  over  eighty  species,  all  of  them 
natives  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Most 
of  the  kinds  in  cultivation  here  are  natives  of 
the  former  country.  But  amongst  the  Austra- 
lian species  there  are  many  beautiful  shrubs 
which  would  pay  for  their  introduction.  In- 
deed, O.  insignis  is  exceptional  amongst  the 
New  Zealand  kinds,  but  resembles  some  found 
in  Australia.  In  the  latter  country  there  are 
species  with  large  flowers  in  which  the  ray 
florets  are  blue.  The  genus  is  very  closely  re- 
lated to  Aster,  which  is  so  extensive  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  especially  in  America. 

The  species  already  in  cultivation  are  really 
useful  and  handsome  shrubs,  easily  cultivated, 
evergreen,  very  free-flowering,  and  of  good 
habit.  The  only  drawback  is  their  not  proving 
hardy,  except  in  warm  localities.  Still,  there 
are  a  great  many  gardens  where  they  will  grow 
and  thrive  perfectly,  and  there  is  also  the  chance 
that  in  time  most  of  the  kinds  will  get  acclima- 
tised sufficiently  to  bear  an  ordinary  English 
winter.  Besides,  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance, 
O.  insignis,  are  good  greenhouse  plants. 

0.  INSIGNIS  (see  plate). — This  is  the  most  remark- 
able species  yet  introduced.  The  Kew  plant  from 
which  the  plate  was  made  was  grown  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  along  with  Cape  Heaths.  It  appears  to 
be  a  very  slow  grower  when  cultivated  in  a  pot ; 
probably  it  would  grow  more  rapidly  if  planted  out 
of  doors  in  a  warm,  sheltered  situation.  The  plant 
is  about  a  foot  high,  branched,  the  branches  as 
thick  as  the  little  finger;  the  leaves  are  from  3 
inches  to  5  inches  long,  2  inches  broad,  rounded  at 
the  ends,  very  thick  and  hard,  shining  green  on  the 
upper  surface.  With  this  exception  the  whole  plant 
is  covered  with  a  thick,  felt-like  coating  of  pale 
brownish  tomentum.  The  flowers  are  on  erect 
peduncles,  which  are  as  thick 
as  a  goose  -  quill  and  from  6 
inches  to  9  inches  long.  The 
flower  -  heads  are  a  little  over 
2  inches  across  ;  the  involucres 
covered  with  stiff  needle-pointed 
scales ;  the  ray  florets  numerous, 
white,  and  the  disc  broad,  com- 
pact, and  yellow.  The  flowers 
remain  fresh  on  the  plant  for 
about  six  weeks.  In  my  opinion 
this  plant  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  prettiest  of  the  Com- 
posites which  are  found  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  Kew 
plant  was  shown  in  flower  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  the  summer 
of  this  year.  It  failed  to  ripen 
seeds  at  Kew.  It  is  a  native  of 
Middle  Island,  in  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  said  to  grow  on  the 
driest  rocks. 

O.  ABQOPHYLLA  is  the  Musk- 
wood  of  Tasmania  and  New  South 
Wales.     The  whole  plant  smells 
very    strongly    of    musk    when 
bruised,  a  single  leaf  rubbed  in 
the  hand  emitting  a  very  power- 
ful and  agreeable  odour.     The  wood  is  useful  in 
cabinet-making.     Large  plants  of  this  species  are 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  where  it  forms 
a  shrub  covered  with  oblong,  toothed  leaves,  which 
are  clothed  with    silky  hairs.      The    flowers    are 
small  and  of  no  account,  but  the  plant  is  worth 
growing  for  its  fragrance.     It  is  of  the  easiest  pos- 
sible culture,  requiring  greenhouse  treatment. 

0.  DBNTATA  is  Cultivated  in  the  Scilly  Isles  and 
other  favourable  locahties,  where  it  forms  a  large 
bush  covered  with  rusty  brown  tomentum,  except 
'  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  which  are  about 
2  inches  long,  ovate,  and  toothed.  The  flowers  are 
ever   1   inch  across  and    numerous,    in    terminal 
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racemes ;  the  ray  florets  number  about  twenty,  each 
half  an  inch  long,  curved  upwards,  forming  a  saucer- 
like  head ;  they  are  white,  tinted  with  rose,  the 
disc  being  bright  yellow.  This  is  a  beautiful 
flowering  shrub  which  would  probably  thrive  in  the 
south  of  England  in  sheltered  situations.  It  grew 
well  at  Kew  against  a  wall  for  several  years,  but 
was  destroyed  by  a  very  severe  winter.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales,  where  the  flowers  are 
sometimes  blue.  For  the  plant  introduced  from 
New  Zealand  under  the  name  of  0.  dentata,  see 
under  0.  macrodonta. 

0.  GuNNiANA  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England.  At  Coombe  Wood  it  thrives  without  any 
protection  on  a  slope  and  planted  in  light  sandy 
loam,  producing  every  summer  a  mass  of  beautiful 
blossoms.  Against  a  sunny  wall  it  ought  to  do  in 
almost  any  part  of  England.  It  forms  a  bush,  with 
small,  toothed,  green  leaves,  the  under  surface  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant  covered  with  white,  felt- 
like tomentum.  The  flowers  (as  shown  in  the 
illustration)  are  very  abundant,  clothing  the 
branches  with  a  mass  of  white  Daisy-like  blooms, 
which  are  borne  singly  on  the  ends  of  hundreds  of 
tiny  branches  on  the  upper  part  of  the  large 
branches,  and  they  are  1  inch  across,  with  about  a 
dozen  ray  florets,  which  are  half  an  inch  long  and 
white,  the  disc  being  yellow.  This  species  is  also  a 
good  greenhouse  plant.     It  is  a  native  of  Tasmania. 

0.  Haasti. — Whether  grown  as  a  pot  plant  or 
against  a  wall  or  in  the  open  border,  or  even  as  a 
specimen  on  lawns,  this  shrub  almost  invariably 
gives  satisfaction.  It  is  hardy  in  moU  parts  of 
England,  growing  to  a  large  size  in  the  more 
favoured  localities.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a 
suitable  plant  for  sea-side  gardens  by  several  who 
have  tried  and  proved  it.  If  planted  in  large 
groups  it  has  a  good  effect  when  covered  with  its 
thousands  of  Aster-like  flowers,  and  even  out  of 
bloom  it  is  attractive.  In  New  Zealand,  where  it 
is  found  at  altitudes  of  about  4000  feet,  it  grows 
into  a  small  shrubby  tree.  Here,  however,  it  forms 
a  compact  bush,  not  unlike  a  Box  plant.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  leathery, 
shining  green  above,  white  beneath,  where  they  are 
covered  with  felt-like  hairs,  as  also  are  the  stems. 
The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  in  terminal  corymbs, 
the  ray  florets  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  white,  the 
disc  yellow.  The  plants  usually  bloom  in  August 
and  remain  in  perfection  several 
weeks.  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
were  the  first  to  introduce  this 
which  flowered  with  them 
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nursery  at  Woking,  and  is  described  as  being  as 
handsome  and  desirable  a  shrub  as  O.  Haasti.  It  is 
a  low  bush,  the  short  dentate  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
branches,  being  covered  with  silky  down  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  small,  in  panicles  on  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  Tasmania 
and  New  South  Wales.  Here  it  is  said  to  be  as  hardy 
as  O.  Haasti. 

O.  NITIDA. — Mr.  Gnmbleton  grows  this  at  Cork, 
where  it  is  hardy,  neat,  and  compact  in  habit,  and 
flowers  freely.  It  forms  a  large  bush,  clothed  with 
ovate,  leathery  leaves  about  3  inches  long,  the 
branches  and  under  surface  of  the  leaves  covered 
with  a  thick  silvery  down.  The  flowers  are  in 
crowded  heads  or  corymbs,  very  small,  but  so 
numerous  as  to  make  a  good  display ;  they  are  white 
with  a  yellowish  disc.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  at  4000  feet  altitude. 

0.  BAMULOSA. — This  (see  illustration)  is  a  hand- 
some little  shrub  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
about  twenty  years  under  the  name  of  Earybia 
ramulosa.  It  is  covered  with  a  rough  pubescence  ; 
the  leaves  are  crowded,  very  small,  clustered,  and 
woolly  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers  are  very 
numerous  on  long,  curving  branches,  forming 
elegant  sprays  of  pretty,  starry  blossoms ;  each  one 
is  small,  but  they  are  so  abundant  and  prettily 
arranged,  that  the  effect  of  a  well-grown  plant  when 
in  flower  in  September  or  October  is  charming. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  New  South 
Wales,  &c. 

0.  BTKLLULATA  was  One  of  the  first  species  intro- 
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plant.  Eioh  flower  is  small  and  creamy  white. 
Except  in  favoured  localities  this  species  is  hardly 
likely  to  thrive  out  of  doors.  It  is  of  interest  as 
being  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  very  large 
Order  Composite  which  form  good-sized  trees. 

0.  coETMBOSA  has  been  noted  in  The  Garden 
as  a  hardy  species  cultivated  in  England,  but  I  can- 
not ascertain  where. 

0.  GUMMOSA  is  also  mentioned  in  The  Garden 
as  a  pretty  species,  which  thrives  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newry.  W. 


Orchids. 


THE  TELIPOGONS. 

What  is  a  Telipogon '.  Botanists  know  that 
there  are  about  forty  species,  all  of  them  natives 
of  South  America  and  all  large-flowered.  Col- 
lectors know  this,  and  more  besides ;  they  know 
that  Telipogons  are,  of  all  known  Orchids,  ab.so- 
lutely  the  worst  to  deal  with.  Sutli  plants  as 
Phalrenopsis,  Masdevallia,  Miltonia  vexillaria 
and  M.  RoezU,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
reckoned  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  into  Eng- 
land with  any  life  left  in  them,  are  now-a-days 
brought  home  as  successfully  almost  as  if  they 
were   Onions.     But  the  genus   Telipogon   has 
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0.  ILICIFOLIA  is  very  similar  to 
O.  macrodonta,  differing  in  being 
less  thickly  covered  with  down, 
sometimes  almost  glabrous,  and  the 
leaves  longer  and  narrower.  The 
fl  3wer-heads  are  exactly  the  same  in  both  species 
A  plant  of  the  former  kind  is  growing  against  a 
■wall  at  Kew,  where  it  flowers  in  Jane.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand. 

O.  MACRODONTA. — This  was  introduced  from  New 
Zealand  about  three  years  ago  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  It  is  the  0.  dentata  of  the  New 
Zealand  Flora,  there  being  another  dentata,  the 
true  one,  native  of  Australia,  and  described  above. 
Mr.  Gumbleton,  of  Cork,  who  grows  these  plants 
successfully,  describes  O.  macrodonta  as  being  per- 
fectly hardy  with  him,  and  a  most  profuse  blooming 
and  exceedingly  ornamental  shrub.  Others  have 
described  it  as  being  "of  doubtful  hardiness  and 
not  a  first-rate  shrub ;"  but  as  Mr.  Gumbleton  gene- 
rally underrates  rather  than  overrates  plants  when 
describing  them,  we  may  accept  his  opinion  of  this 
species  as  reliable.  I  saw  it  in  flower  on  a  sunny 
border  last  year  at  Kew,  the  plant  being  about 
2  feet  high,  with  large,  silver-green,  Holly-like 
foliage  and  dense  heads  of  whitish  flowers.  When 
folly  grown  it  attains  a  height  of  20  feet,  the  stem 
2k  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  the  branches  stout 
and  forming  with  the  leaves  a  round,  somewhat 
flattened  top,  which  is  hidden  by  the  dense  heads  of 
white  flowers  developed  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  foliage  smells  agreeably  of  musk. 

0.  MYRSiNOiDES  Was  Cultivated  in  Mr.  Jackman's 
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Olearia  (Eurybia)  Gonniaua. 


duced  into  England.  It  was  cultivated  by  Knight 
at  Chelsea,  and  by  Loddiges  at  Hackney  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  It  has  lately  been  spoken 
very  highly  of  by  Mr.  Hartland  and  others  in  Ire 
land,  where  these  plants  appear  to  find  a  congenial 
home.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  5  feet;  the 
leaves  are  lance-shaped,  toothed,  varying  in  length 
from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches,  the  upper  surface 
green,  the  rest  of  the  plant  covered  with  a  rusty 
tomentum.  Flowers  in  leafy  panicles,  which  are 
long  and  very  graceful  in  form ;  each  flower  is  small, 
Daisy-like,  pure  white,  with  about  a  dozen  ray 
florets.  When  grown  against  a  wall  this  species 
(lowers  very  freely  in  June  and  July.  It  is  a  native 
of  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  it  described  by  botanists. 

O.  Tbaversi. — This  is  the  bastard  Sandal  Wood 
of  Chatham  Island,  where  it  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  native  timber  trees.  It  forms  a  tree  35  feet 
high,  with  a  stout  trunk  and  many  branches.  It 
flowered  a  year  or  two  ago  outside  at  Cork  and  at 
Stranraer.  It  has  lance-shaped  opposite  leaves  2 
inches  long,  the  upper  surface  smooth  green,  all  the 
rest  of  the  plant  being  covered  with  silky  down. 
The  flowers  are  numerous  in  axillary  and  terminal 
panicles,  which  are  produced  freely  all  over  the 


baffled  everyone  who  has  attempted  it  so  far 
I  lately  asked  a  very  successful  collector  of 
Orchids  why  he  did  not  bring  home  some  of 
these  plants.  His  reply  wa?,  "  I  have  spent 
more  thought,  time,  and  money  over  those 
plants  than  over  any  other  Orchid  I  have  ever 
meddled  with.  1  shall  not  bother  with  them 
again."  If  this  is  the  case,  why  write  about 
Telipogons  (  For  this  reason  :  Precisely  the 
same  kind  of  thing  used  to  be  said  about  Mas- 
devallias  and  the  other  Orchids  I  have  named, 
and  it  has  only  been  by  careful  management 
and  perseverance  that  the  difficulties  in  regard 
to  them  have  been  overcome.  If  anyone  can 
overcome  whatever  the  obstacle  may  be  and  get 
a  batch  of  living  Telipogons  to  England,  he  will 
be  well  repaid,  and  we  shall  have  a  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  addition  to  garden  Orchids. 
I  have  seen  several  lots  of  dried  specimens  of 
these  plants  within  the  last  twelve  months,  all 
of  them  gathered  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  and  one  of  those  who  brought  them 
said  he  knew  how  to  get  them  home.  There  are 
very  few  genera  of  Orchids  of  any  beauty  which 
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are  not  represented  in  cultivated  collections  of 
to-day,  but  Telipogon  is  certainly  one,  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  has  never  been  seen 
alive  out  of  South  America. 

Botanically,  the  genus  Telipogon  is  related  to 
Phalffinopsis.  There  are,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  about  forty  species  known,  all  natives  of 
the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Colombia,  and  appa- 
rently invariably  at  very  high  altitudes.  This 
fact,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  difficulties  of 
importing  them  alive.  They  are  epiphytic  on 
trees,  to  which  they  cling  by  means  of  their 
fleshy  roots.  Thty  have  no  pseudo-bulbs,  usually 
very  short  stems,  with  short  leathery  or  fleshy 
leaves  arranged  in  two  opposite  rows  (distich- 
oufly).  The  flowers  are  on  erect  slender  scapes, 
which  are  unbranched  and  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
Each  scape  bears  several  flowers  on  the  upper 
portion,  and  each  flower  is  large,  cup-shaped,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  Calochortus  in  form,  and  coloured 
blight  yellow,  or  some  shade  of  that  colour,  with 
purple  or  rose  or  similar  markings.  The  sepals 
are  narrow,  equal,  and  spreading  ;  the  petals 
and  lip  are  almost  similar  m  siza  and  shape,  an 
inch  or  more  long  and  wide,  and  very  prettily 
reticulated.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  in  this  genus  there  is  iw  labellum,  but 
simply  three  sepals  and  three  petals,  with  a 
short  fleshy  column  in  the  middle.  It  may  be 
of  some  aid  to  collectors  to  state  what  is  known 
respecting  the  localities  for  some  of  the  species. 
T.  andicola,  western  side  of  Pichincha,  at 
]  0,000  feet;  T.  aureus,  mountains  of  Loxa  ; 
T.  Ivlolzchianus,  Caracca?,  GOOO  feet ;  T.  falcatus, 
Pamplona,  near  La  Bija,  9000  feet  ;  T.  Haus- 
mannianus,  forests  of  Quindiu,  Cauci  ;  T.  angus- 
tifolius,  near  Chathopa,  in  Venezuela,  10^500 
feet.  These  are  the  headquarters  of  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  Masdevallias  and  other  cool 
<  irchids.  If  plants  of  the  Telipogon  cannot  be 
got,  probably  good  seeds  are  easily  procurable, 
and  from  these  a  stock  might  be  raised  in 
England.  No  one  on  seeing  the  dried  flowers 
of  these  plants  could  fail  to  be  greatly  struck 
by  their  distinct  character  and  beauty.         W. 


Lselia  albida  bella.— This  species  may  now  be 
considered  as  fairly  established  in  our  gardens,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  spikes  are  freely  pro- 
c^uced,  and  each  bears  from  tix  to  nine  flowers. 
The  variety  named  above  is  now  very  fine  in  Mr. 
Ball's  collection.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  type 
by  its  larger  flowers  and  richer  colour,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  waxy  white,  tipped  with  rosy  lilac, 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  being  broadly  bordered 
with  soft  magenta.  A  great  many  plants  have 
been  imported  during  the  last  few  years. 

MaedevaUia  cucuUata.— This  rare  species 
has  recently  been  flowering  in  Mr.  Shuttleworth's 
nursery  at  Clapham,  and  I  again  noted  it  recently 
m  Mr.  Bull's  collection.  It  appears  to  be  a  free 
erowing  species,  and  produces  large  flowers  of  the 
ri<;ichenbachiana  section,  the  front  part  of  the 
sepals  as  well  as  the  tail-like  appendages  being  of  a 
rich  blackish  cximson,  the  base  of  the  tube  sud- 
denly becoming  greenish  white,  thus  rendering  it 
very  conspicuous.  The  species  is  rare  and  at 
present  little  known,  but  it  will  certainly  in- 
crease in  favour  as  it  becomes  better  known  to 
Orchid  growers— W.  H.  G. 

Calanthe  Veitchl.— This  lovely  hybrid  plant  is 
JQBt  row  very  fine  in  Mr.  Schwann's  garden  at 
Wimbledon,  some  of  the  forms  being  very  highly 
coloured.  Mr.  Luff  starts  a  somewhat  curious 
theory  respecting  the  manner  of  telecting  the  high- 
coloured  forms,  which  certainly  is  confirmed  by  his 
own  plants,  but  which  I  must  note  in  the  various 
collections  which  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting during  the  coming  season,  and  should  I 
find  as  true  as  in  Mr.  Luff's  collection,  I  certainly 
shall  accept  it  as  a  guide.  He  asserts  that  the 
straight-bulbed  forms,  or  those  with  but  a  shallow 
indenture  in  the  neck,  are  the  dark-flowered  varie- 
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ties,  whilst  those  with  a  very  deep  and  large  in- 
denture bear  light-coloured  flowers,  and  this  is 
borne  out  in  every  instance  in  his  collection,  which 
consists  of  numerous  well-grown  examples.  Those 
who  desire  the  richly-colonred  flowers  should  note 
this  peculiarity. — W.  H.  G. 


ORCHIDS  AT  TWICKENHAM. 
In  a  nursery  as  that  of  Messrs.  W.  Gordon,  of  Twick- 
enham, where  almost  the  whole  of  the  plants  are 
imported  and  quickly  sold  off,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  in  bloom,  although  this  is  naturally  one  of  the 
worst  seasons  in  the  whole  year  for  Orchids.  Epen 
if  there  are  v<;ry  few  flowering  specimens,  a  visit  to 
such  a  place  is  of  considerable  interest,  especially 
as  the  plants  are  adapted  for  amateurs  who  cannot 
aflEord  to  go  much  beyond  half  a  sovereign.  A 
useful  fact  may  be  drawn,  however,  from  the  number 
of  comparatively  common  species  and  varieties 
which  crowd  every  part  of  the  houses,  and  that  is 
the  increasing  popularity  of  Orchids.  The  enthu- 
siasm that  is  displayed  over  rare  and  often  paltry 
hybrids  will  aba'.e,  but  the  culture  of  Orchids  will 
never  die  out,  though  possibly  it  will  find  a  lower 
level  than  it  has  now.  Mr.  Tharratt,  the  foreman 
here,  pots  up  the  imported  pieces  at  once,  in  pre- 
ference to  allowing  them  to  remain  exposed,  as  is 
often  done,  but  more  drainage  is  given  to  prevent 
any  stagnation  about  the  roots.  The  Orchids  that 
are  mentioned  seem  to  bj  especial  favourites  with 
amateurs.  The  usual  question  is,  "I  want  some- 
thing that  is  cheap,  easy  to  grow,  and  showy,"  aud  in 
the  kinds  recommended  these  tbings  are  combined. 
There  was  a  large  batch  of  Odontoglossam  (rr 
Miltonia)  vexillarium,  for  which  there  is  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  amongst  amateurs,  and  it  is  easy 
to  manage,  besides  being  very  distinct  and  far  more 
ornamental  in  growth  than  is  often  the  case  in  this 
class  of  plants.  Dandrobiums,  judging  by  the 
number  of  kinds  Messrs.  Gordon  have  in  their 
nursery,  are  in  great  request.  The  old  D.  nobile  is 
still  the  most  popular,  but  D.  Wardianum  will  pro- 
bably, in  a  great  measure,  shut  out  the  eld 
favourite.  This  splendid  Indian  Orchid  is  not  hard 
to  manage,  and  the  flowers  are  both  large  and 
richly  coloured.  D.  formosum  is  often  atkad 
for,  and  we  have  few  more  handsome  specie.". 
The  flowers  are  large,  fragrant,  and  white.  It  is 
easy  to  establish,  but  rather  difiicult  to  grow 
afterwards.  It  should  have  a  good  season  of 
rest  and  plenty  of  moisture  and  heat  while  in 
growth.  D.  Jamesianum  is  of  the  character  of  D. 
inf  Qcdibnlum,  and  the  flowers  are  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  D.  formosum,  pure  white,  with  the  lip 
stained  cinnabar -red  ;  it  grows  well  in  baskets  and 
must  be  kept  cooler  than  D.  formosum.  There 
were  large  batches  of  D.  infundibulum,  thyrsiflorum, 
and  Dalhonsianum.  The  last  of  the  three  is  a 
beantifid  Orchid,  the  flowers  large,  pale  tiifl',  and 
ornamented  with  two  bold  eje-like  blotches  of 
purple- crimson  at  the  base.  It  requires  plenty  of 
heat  to  start  it.  D.  densifloium  needs  no  praise. 
It  is  an  Orchid  every  amateur  should  have,  and  in 
most  small  collections  it  happily  has  a  place.  The 
plant  should  have  plenty  of  heat  when  in  growth 
and  a  long  season  of  rest.  D.  dixanthum  and  the 
lovely  Ainsworthi  are  both  easy  to  grow,  so  also  is 
the  beautiful  D.  primulinum,  the  flowers  of  delicate 
colour,  but  the  plant  should  be  grown  in  a  basket 
and  given  plenty  of  sun-heat.  The  numerous  speci- 
mens of  it  were  in  excellent  health.  It  blooms  in 
April  and  May.  The  richly  marked  D.  crassinode 
is  another  sun-loving  Orchid,  and  every  amateur 
should  have  it.  There  were  two  or  three  fine  pieces 
of  D.  Lrymerianum,  a  striking  Burmese  Orchid,  that 
flowered  first  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Brymer  at  Ilsington 
House,  Dorchester.  The  terete  stems  are  consider- 
ably over  a  foot  in  length,  and  bear  broad  golden 
flowers,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cordate  lip  havirg  a 
lovely  lace-like  fringe  of  great  delicacy.  Good 
plants  will  fetch  a  high  price ;  it  has,  in  fact,  never 
been  at  a  discount  in  the  market.  D.  bigibbum  and 
D.  Pierardi  are  two  gems  that  every  amateur  should 
grow.  These  are  a  few  of  the  great  genus  Den- 
drobium  that  are  essentially  amateurs'  plants,  as 
they  are  easy  to  establish  in  most  cases  from  im- 
ported pieces,  and  carry  flowers  that  are  sure  to 
please. 


Many  Odontoglossums  might  be  named  that  are 
cheap  and  not  troublesome  to  cultivate.  The  large 
masses  of  0.  Alexandiie  testify  to  the  demand  that 
is  still  maintained  for  this  the  most  useful,  per- 
haps, of  all  Orchids.  This,  together  with  0.  Pes- 
catorei  and  D.  formosum,  Messrs.  Gordon  con- 
sider the  three  most  popular  kinds.  0.  citrosmum 
was  represented  by  healthy  plants.  It  is  easy 
to  establish  this  Orchid  in  baskets.  Give  a  good 
season  of  rest,  and  commence  watering  when  the 
plants  have  made  about  half  an  inch  of  growth.  O. 
nebulosum  and  maculatum  were  in  quantity,  also  the 
now  widely  known  0.  Harrjanum,  some  imported 
plants  of  which  were  growing  freely.  It  is  said 
that  the  demand  for  this  species  is  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  peculiarity  which  the  flowers 
exhibit,  and  that  is  the  singular  incurved  character 
of  the  petals  that  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  bloom. 
As  mentioned  a  short  time  since  in  The  Gabden, 
this  may  be  rectified  by  cultivation.  Ccelogyne 
cristata,  of  course,  needs  no  mention.  It  should 
be  grown  by  everyone,  as  the  racemes  of  white 
flowers  are  invaluable  for  the  epergce.  C.  ochracea 
is  a  species  that  Messrs.  Gordon  mentioned  sells 
well.  It  is  not  very  showy,  but  the  fragrant 
flowers  are  borne  freely,  and  are  white  except  the 
lip,  where  there  are  two  horseshoe  blotches  of  yellow 
bordered  with  deep  orange.  This  species  was 
formerly  common  in  the  hilly  districts  of  North- 
eastern India.  Messrs.  Gordon  also  had  small  pieces 
of  Disa  racemosa,  which  has  been  frequently 
described  in  The  Garden.  It  likes  moisture  and 
a  cool  atmosphere.  The  plants  are  placed  upon 
small  pans  inverted  in  about  2  inches  cf  water. 
The  brilliant  D.  grandiflora  was  also  doing  well  ; 
it  is  kept  very  moist.  In  contrast  to  the  above 
mentioned  Orchids  are  the  Vandas,  Sacsolabiums, 
and  Aerides,  which  seem  to  find  very  little  market. 
There  seems  a  greater  demand  for  smaller-growing 
kinds,  and  this  we  can  understand,  as  such  things 
as  Angrascum  se-quipedale,  eburneum,  and  others 
require  a  large  amount  of  room  to  accommodate 
them.  Vandas  and  Sacoolabiums  have  been 
realising  comparatively  small  prices  for  some  time 
past,  but  there  seems  to  be  more  interest  centred 
in  the  Aerides. 


PeEcatorea  cerina. — This  plant  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Veragua,  at  some  8000  feet  elevation,  but 
yet  it  appears  to  enjoy  the  temperature  of  the 
Brazilian  house — at  least,  judging  from  examples  of 
it  which  were  recently  noted.  The  plants,  growing 
freely  and  strong,  were  flowering  upon  the  first 
home  growth,  producing  flowers  upwards  of  3  inches 
across,  the  sepals  ard  petals  being  light  yellow  or 
straw  colour;  the  lip  thick  and  fleshy,  yellow,  with 
a  plaited  ruff  on  the  disc.  It  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  freest  of  this  genus,  all  of  which  deserve 
more  attention  from  Orchid  growers. 

OdontogloBsum  Roezli.— A  very  fine  variety 
of  this  plant  is  flowering  with  Mr.  Schwann  at 
Wimbledon,  and  this,  it  appears,  is  the  third  crop  of 
flowers  the  same  plant  has  produced  in  twelve 
months.  The  plant  is  grown  in  the  intermediate 
house,  and  is  in  good  health.  I  have  recently 
noted  that  this  species  appears  to  thrive  weil 
under  similar  conditions  with  Mr.  Williams  at 
Holloway,  although  in  former  times  when  grown  in 
warmth  it  usually  became  infested  with  thrips ; 
this,  however,  I  believe,  was  brought  about  by  too 
dry  an  atmosphere.  To  develop  its  beauties  it 
evidently  require.^  more  heat  than  such  species  as 
O.  Alexandia;  — H. 

Cypripedium  callosum  is  a  beautiful  speciesi 
and  we  noted  It  flowering  through  November  in 
most  of  the  collections  round  London.  At  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be  similar  to  C.  Lawrenceanum, 
but  this  latter  species  has  straight  petals,  and  the 
latter  are  ornamented  on  both  edges  with  large 
black,  wart-like  spots;  whilst  in  C.  callosum  the 
petals  are  deflexed,  and  it  is  only  the  upper  edge 
which  bears  the  black,  warty  patches.  This  species 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  who 
recently  remarked  to  me  that  the  atmofphere  has  a 
very  marked  effect  on  it,  inasmuch  as  the  plants  in 
the  country,  where  they  are  subjected  to  a  clear, 
bright  atmosphere,  produce  very  large  flowers,  but 
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the  same  plants  when  grown  In  London  yield  only 
pcor  flowers  in  comparison.  It  is  an  Eastern  species, 
and  require  s  to  be  grown  in  the  warmest  house. 

Angrascum  eburneum. — A  good  variety  of 
this  noble  Orchid  was  very  recently  in  flower  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  W.  Gordon,  T«rickenham. 
The  plant  was  of  large  size  and  carrjirg  four 
strong  spikes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish 
in  colour  and  the  lip  is  ivory  white,  the  spur  being 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  petals.  It  is  scarcely 
an  amateur's  plant,  but  is  not  diflicult  to  grow, 
although  plenty  of  room  is  needed.  It  is  not  so 
beautiful  as  A.  sesquipedale,  which  is  an  Orchid  all 
should  have. 

Cattleya  guttata.— A  plant  of  this  Orchid  on 
a  block  in  Messrs.  Gordon's  nursery  at  Twickenham 
was  recently  in  bloom.  There  are  many  good  forms 
of  this  richly  spotted  species,  and  when  a  well- 
marked  variety  is  obtained  it  is  worth  keeping. 
The  plant  was  doing  well  fastened  to  damp  Moss 
on  an  ordinary  piece  of  deal,  and  carried  two 
spikes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow, 
spotted  freely  with  chocolate,  the  lip  having  the 
apex  richly  coloured  with  crimson.  C.  g.  Leopoldi 
is  one  of  the  best  of  thevaiieties,  andanother  beau- 
tiful kind  is  C.  g.  Piinzi. 

A  new  Cypripedium.— A  hybrid  is  flower- 
ing in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  The  plant 
in  question  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C. 
niveum  and  C.  baibatum;  the  foliage  is  neatly 
tessellated,  and  the  flowers  are  slightly  larger 
than  those  of  niveum,  the  whole  snrface  beirg 
lined  and  SBiTased  with  a  lovely  bright  pink 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  flower  of  C.  Mar- 
shallianum,  but  if  memory  serves  me  right,  it  is 
brighter  and  the  apex  of  the  dorsal  sepal  in  the 
centre  is  white,  destitute  of  any  lines  or  shade  of 
pink.  This  will  at  once  distinguish  it  from  the 
Veitchian  hybrid,  independent  of  its  foliage,  which 
is  quite  dissimilar.— W.  H.  G. 

Making  teak  baskets. — The  great  increase 
in  the  culture  of  Orchids  has  naturally  led  to  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  baskets,  which  are  usually 
made  of  teak,  as  this  wood  is  hard  and  durable. 
Messrs.  Gordon,  of  Twickenham,  supply  a  large 
number,  and  the  wood  is  obtained  from  the  London 
Docks  in  square  rods  of  about  the  same  length, 
though,  of  course,  thicker  than  ordinary  builder's 
laths.  They  are  obtained  from  the  broken-np  ships, 
and  can  be  readily  made  of  good  service.  The 
edges  of  the  rods  are  neatly  rounded  off  and  cat 
with  a  lathe  into  the  required  lengths,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  baskets,  these  varying  from  :;  inches 
to  :!6  inches.  When  this  is  finished,  they  are 
pierced  at  each  end  with  a  hole,  through  which  is 
inserted  a  long  copper  wire.  'With  the  aid  of  a  few 
French  nails  the  foundation  is  formed  and  the 
work  quickly  finished.  Well-made  teak  baskets 
last  from  ten  to  twelve  years  if,  when  a  plant  is  re- 
moved, they  are  thoroughly  cleansed.  They  can 
be  made  of  various  shapes,  but  square  baskets  are 
the  most  common.  A  handy  man  can  make  a  large 
number  in  a  day. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Cattleya  porphyrog-lossa.  — I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Horsman,  of  Colche.ster,  that  this  Cattleya  yields  a  delicioUB 
perfuipe  in  the  evening,  resembling  that  of  the  Clove  Carna- 
tion.—W.  H.  G. 

Cymbidium  elegans. — This  species  was  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bull,  in  whose  establislimcut 
some  nice  eximples  were  recently  be;ir,'iig  numerous 
pendent  creamy  yellow  spikes  of  bloom,  which  contri- 
bute gi'eatly  to  the  display  of  December  Orchids.  Tlie 
finest  example  of  this  plant  we  recently  noted  in  these 
pages  as  flowering  in  The  Woodlands  collection  at 
iStreatham. 

Pilumna  nobilis.— No  more  beautiful  or  deli- 
ciously  fragi-aut  Orchid  for  autumn-flowering  cin  be 
found  than  this  species.  The  flowers  are  pure  wliite 
with  a  yellow  eye,  and  yield  a  delicious  fragrance.  The 
flowera  are  very  useful  for  button-holes.  This  Orchid 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  amateurs,  as,  in 
addition  to  its  tlowering  freely,  it  thrives  under  quite 
cool  treatment. 

Catasetum  Bungerothi  salmoneum.— This 

is  the  name  of  a  fine,  large-flowered  variety  recently 


noted  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Bull's  establishment.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  other  varieties,  the  flowers  are  pure  ivory- 
white,  but  the  centre  of  the  lip  is  stained  with  salmon 
colour,  which  renders  it  very  distinct.  This  species 
still  appears  to  be  the  freest-blooming  form  which  has 
hitherto  been  introduced. 

Dendrochilum  uncatum, — This  species  was 
recently  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Smee's  garden  at  Walling- 
ton,  and  also  in  Mr.  Ball's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  plant,  but  very  much  inferior  to  the 
Golden  Chain  Orchid  (D.  filiforme),  to  which  it  has 
been  likened.  To  me  it  more  resembles  D.  gluma- 
cenm,  but  the  flowers  are  more  straw-coloured  and 
their  fragrance  quite  distinct  from  that  of  flliforme. 
Although  by  no  means  showy  it  is  a  desirable  plant, 
and  well  repays  any  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 

Stanhopea  grandiflora. — This  is  a  genus 
which  is  but  little  known  to  the  Orchid  growers  of 
the  present  day,  but  of  which  in  my  earlier  Orchid 
days  the  various  species  and  varieties  were  largely 
grown.  And  I  was  pleased  some  time  ago  to  find 
specimens  of  the  rare  and  seldom  seen  S.  grandiflora 
flowering  in  Mr.  Schwann's  garden  at  Wimbledon. 
The  flowers  are  hornless  and  pure  ivory  white ;  in 
some  varieties  the  centre  of  the  lip  bears  a  few 
spots  of  crimson,  but  in  the  plants  above  mentioned 
the  whole  flower  was  ivory  white.  It  is  a  native  of 
Trinidad.— G. 

Miltonia  Clowesi  pauoi-guttata  is  the  name 
of  a  very  rare  and  exceedingly  beautiful  variety 
now  flowering  with  Mr.  Bull  at  Chelsea;  the  plant  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  normal  form,  but 
the  flowers  are  both  larger  and  more  richly  coloured, 
so  that  it  is  at  once  very  conspicuous  and  attrac- 
tive. The  blooms  are  borne  several  upon  a  scape, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  spreading,  and  the 
ground  colour  a  soft  bright  brown,  spotted  with 
large  and  distinct  spots  of  bright  chocolate-brown; 
lip  large,  white  in  front,  the  base  and  crests  being 
of  a  deep  mauve-purple. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  in  variety  are  just  now  con- 
spicuous among  Mr.  Wm.  Ball's  treasures  at  Chel- 
sea. More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  a  variety 
named  rubella,  which  is  a  noteworthy  variety,  the 
flowers  being  large,  the  sepals  broad  and  pure  white. 
The  petals  also  are  exceptionally  large,  and  wholly 
of  a  rich  bright  crimson  ;  lip  white,  freckled  with 
rose.  Some  very  large-flowered,  elegant  forms  of  the 
chaste,  pure  ivory  white  variety  alba,  which  still 
maintains  its  proud  position  as  the  leading  variety 
of  this  popular  Orchid,  were  also  noticeable. 

Maxillaria  grandiflora. — I  have  on  former 
occasions  referred  to  this  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  desirable  species  of  the  genus  in 
cultivation,  but  I  have  never  before  seen  it  in  such 
grand  condition  as  I  did  a  short  time  ago  with  Mr. 
Lulf  in  Mr.  Schwann's  garden  at  Wimbledon,  where 
a  handsome  specimen  bearing  fifty  flowers  is  now 
in  bloom.  The  plant  in  question  appears  to  be 
grown  in  the  intermediate  house,  which  is  some- 
what warmer  than  I  have  hitherto  grown  it  myself, 
or  seen  it  grown  by  others,  while  its  great  beauty 
and  free-flowering  qualities  lead  me  to  infer' that  it 
does  not  object  to  this  heat,  although  a  native  of 
Peru  and  Columbia. — W.  H.  G. 

Comparettia  macroplectron  —  This  is  the 
largest-flowered  species  in  a  small  genus,  all  the 
known  members  of  which  are  plants  of  great  beauty. 
Although  the  largest  and  strongest  species  in  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  a  dwarf  plant,  which  is  best  accommodated 
on  a  block  or  in  a  shallow  basket,  and  it  succeeds 
well  when  its  roots  are  but  little  encumbered  with 
mould.  The  spikes  bear  flve  or  six  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  of  a  soft  rose  colour, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  rosy  purple ;  whilst  the 
large  lip  is  rosy  magenta,  spotted  in  the  same  way 
as  the  petals,  and  furnished  with  a  somewhat  long 
double  spur.  We  recently  observed  this  species 
flowering  in  Mr.  Bull's  collection.  A  coloured  illus- 
tration of  this  lovely  plant  was  given  in  The  Garden 
of  April  21,  LS8:;. 

Coelogyne  Gardneriana. — This  North  Indian 
species  is  now  in  great  beauty  with  Mr.  Buchan, 
Wilton  House,  Southampton.  Though  a  well-known 
plant,  it  is  one  which  has  been  undeservedly  cast 
on  one  side  in  favour  of  the  cool-house  plants  from 


the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  long,  flask-shaped 
bulbs  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which  bear  a  pair  of 
leathery  leaves  of  the  same  colour.  The  spike 
is  long  and  pendent ;  the  flowers,  arranged  in  a 
two-ranked  fashion,  are  long,  and  do  not  open  fully. 
The  blooms  are  pure  white  with  a  yellow  lip,  each 
flower  being  surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  mem- 
branous chaffy  bract.  It  is  a  cool  house  plant,  but 
thrivesbest  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglos  sum 
house  or  the  coolest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and 
blooms  during  the  winter  months,  a  fact  which 
enhances  its  value. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

GARDEN  WALK  EDGINGS. 
As  far  as  appearance  goes,  a  well-kept  Box 
edging  is  hard  to  surpass,  and  is  yet  the  most 
popular  bordering  for  kitchen  garden  walks. 
When  first  laid  down,  and  until  it  either  be- 
comes full  of  gaps  or  too  old  to  be  safely 
trimmed  closely  every  season,  it  presents  a  very 
neat  appearance  ;  but  when  trimming  or  reno- 
vation is  neglected  it  soon  becomes  the  reverse 
of  ornamental — is  an  eyesore,  in  fact.  It  should 
be  added  that  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  gar- 
deners that  the  Box  edging  is  in  a  poor  plight, 
nor  are  they  to  blame  in  many  instances  for 
neglecting  to  substitute  some  other  form  of 
edging.  Personally,  I  would  much  prefer  to  dis- 
pense with  Box  or  live  edgings  of  any  description 
in  all  cases,  being  of  opinion  that  there  are  other 
better,  and  in  the  long  run  cheaper,  materials  that 
could  be  substituted.  In  addition  to  the  need 
ot  annual  trimming,  and  it  may  be  filling  in  at 
places,  as  well  as  au  occasional  lifting,  dividing, 
and  replanting,  these  edgings  harbour  slugs,  and 
probably  insect  pests  in  variety,  as  well  as  en- 
courage Couch  Grass  and  other  troublesome 
weeds  not  unfrequently  established  in  old  gravel 
walks.  Box  also  requires  support,  and  the 
coarse  roots  it  forms  draw  from  the  ground  a 
portion,  small  though  it  may  be,  of  food  and 
moisture  that  can  ill  be  spared  by  important 
crops  or  fruit  trees  near  them.  Various  substi- 
tutes for  Box  edgings  are  available,  but  as  far 
as  this  district  is  concerned,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  the  western  counties  of  England, 
common  stone  borderings  are  the  cheapest 
and  best.  Where  the  Oolite  sjstem  pre- 
vails, either  coarse  slaty  limestone,  blue  and 
white  lias,  limestone,  sandy  and  siliceous  lime- 
stone can  usually  be  quarried  at  a  trifling  cost, 
or  suitable  stone  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply. 
In  moat  instances  there  is  little  or  no  need  to 
split  up  these  stones,  the  divisions  in  the  strata 
being  naturally  thin  at  places,  and  a  smart  me- 
chanic ought  to  roughly  dress  a  considerable 
number  of  these  stones  in  a  week.  The  upper 
edge  and  sides  should  be  fairly  square,  and  each 
stone  be  not  less  than  12  inches  deep.  This 
admits  of  a  depth  of  i>  inches  being  let  into 
the  ground,  and  if  a  gceater  depth  can  be 
buried,  there  is  all  the  more  likelihood  of  the 
stones  keeping  in  position.  An  ordinary  garden 
labourer,  with  very  little  supervision,  ought  to 
be  able  to  fix  one  of  the  stone  edgings  on  each 
side  of  a  well-established  walk,  but  if  new 
walks  are  being  formed,  the  levelling  and  fixing 
must  be  of  a  more  scientific  character,  and 
should  be  done  before  the  walk  is  completed. 
These  stone  edging.?,  as  a  rule,  are  very  dura- 
ble, but  frost  will  sometimes  affect  the  softer 
material.  If  disturbed,  which  they  need  not 
often  be,  by  being  dug  near,  they  can  be 
quickly  re-fixed  in  their  proper  position.  Nor 
.should  they  be  wheeled  over,  as  this  would 
soon  break  them.  The  bast  example  I  have 
yet  seen  of  what  can  be  done  with  these  common 
stone  edgings  is  at  Badminton,  the  Wiltshire 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.     At  that  place 
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there  is  a  fine  walled-in  kitchen  garden,  eleven 
acres  in  extent,  and  all  the  principal  walks 
are  edged  with  native  stone,  Mr.  Nash,  the 
gardener  in  charge,  much  preferring  this  ma- 
terial to  any  other  form  of  edging,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  presents  both  a  neat  and  service- 
able appearance. 

There  are  several  fairly  good  substitutes  for 
these  common  stone  edgings,  including  glazed 
stone-ware,  terra-cotta,  and  terra-metallic  ware, 
all  of  which  are  very  neat  and  fairly  durable. 
Most  of  these  are  made  too  lightly,  and  very 
few  of  them  are  of  sufficient  depth.  Unless 
fixed  in  the  edge  of  the  walk,  they  are  apt  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  are  easily  disturbed  by  a 
spade  or  fork.  Common  roofing  tiles  also  form 
a  cheap  and  serviceable  edging  which  can  easily 
be  renewed  at  any  time.  Buikler.s'  bricks,  how- 
ever fixed,  form  a  rather  clumsy  edging,  but 
even  these  are  sometimes  used  with  good  re- 
sults. 

As  before  stated,  Box  is  the  favourite  live 
edging,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  kind 
available.  Many  who  take  a  pride  in  their 
comparatively  small  gardens  use  the  old- 
fashioned  Thrift  as  an  edging,  and  this,  besides 
being  neat  and  of  little  trouble,  also  flowers 
freely.  Sedum  glaucum  is  still  more  easily 
established,  every  tiny  piece  pressed  into  the 
soil  either  now  or  in  the  spring  soon  taking 
root,  while  each  small  plant  spreads  rapidly.  A 
narrow,  slightly  raised  edging  of  this  Sedum 
or  Stonecrop  will  remain  in  good  condition  for 
several  years,  being  kept  within  bounds  by  the 
aid  of  a  spade.  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Scillas, 
and  other  small  bulbs  are  largely  planted  next 
the  walks  in  small  kitchen  gardens  or  in  gardens 
which  happen  to  be  utilised  for  the  culture  of 
flowers,  as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetables.  In 
many  instances  there  is  no  need  for  any  formal 
edging,  and  in  any  case  a  row  of  flowering 
plants  of  some  kind  is  far  preferable  to  a  patchy 
line  of  Box. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  grow 
Strawberries  alongside  the  garden  walks,  and 
this  ought  to  be  revived  by  the  owners  of  small 
gardens,  as  well  as  by  those  who  either  must 
utUise  every  foot  of  ground  to  its  fullest  extent, 
or  would  like  to  have  the  Strawberries  growing 
where  they  can  mo.it  easily  be  gathered.  Few 
will  venture  to  dispute  the  fact  that  Strawberries 
are  most  delicious  and  refreshing  when  gathered 
and  eaten  direct  from  the  plants,  and  it  is  only 
those  growing  near  the  walks  that  are  readily 
accessible  at  all  times.  This  accessibility  has 
its  drawbacks,  I  admit,  but  this  portion  of  my 
subject  is  meant  more  especially  for  amateurs. 
Not  only  can  remarkably  heavy  crops  be  ob- 
tained from  alongside  garden  walks  with  or 
without  a  tile  or  stone  edging,  but  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  often  superior  to  that  obtained 
from  plants  in  beds.  The  late  and,  in  my 
estimation,  valuable  Strawberry  Oxonian  or 
Eleanor  is  not  generally  considered  of  suffi- 
ciently good  ()uality  to  find  a  place  even  in  a 
fairly  large  selection  of  varieties,  but  those  who 
have  tasted  it  either  from  plants  grown  in  the 
open  fields  or  alongside  walks  have  been  obliged 
to  concede  that  its  value  has  been  much  under- 
estimated. It  requires  plenty  of  light  and  air 
and  a  firm  toil,  and  these  conditions  are  most 
frequently  afibrded  by  the  market  growers  and 
those  who  cultivate  Strawberries  in  a  single  row 
on  each  side  of  their  garden  walks.  Some  of 
the  best  crops  of  Strawlserriea  I  saw  last  season 
were  growing  by  the  side  of  a  sunny  walk 
that  had  been  similarly  and  constantly  fringed 
duiing  the  past  thirty  summers.  Fresh  varieties 
or  a  fresh  stock  of  plants  are  substituted  for  the 
old  ones  every  fourth  year,  a  fourth  portion  of 


the  walk  being  done  annually,  and  some  fresh 
loam  and  manure  added  each  time.  The  plants 
are  put  out  18  inches  apart  in  a  single  line  about 
12  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  path.  Properly 
mulched  with  manure,  and  subsequently  with 
strawy  litter,  the  crops  are  certain  to  be  heavy 
and  clean.  A  narrow  net  keeps  out  the  birds, 
while  the  dust  from  the  path  rarely  spoils  the 
fruit.  Of  the  various  live  edgings  then,  the 
first  place  must  be  given  to  Strawberries. 

W.I. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN    NOTES. 

Effects  of  Mild  Weather. 
NovEMBEE  proved  exceptionally  mild  throughout, 
and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  recovering  many  vege- 
tables from  the  check  administered  by  frosts  in 
October.  It  is,  however,  a  doubtful  advantage.  At 
the  present  time  Globe  Artichokes,  Broccoli,  Bore- 
cole, Celery,  Cabbage,  Leeks,  Lettuce,  Endive, 
Onions,  and  Turnips  are  all  growing  strongly,  and 
unless  this  is  checked  soon  there  is  every  prospect 
of  the  first  severe  frost  cutting  them  up  badly.  A 
heavy  rainfall  was  needed,  the  springs  not  havicg 
reached  their  normal  height  for  two  autumns  past, 
but  now  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  water  it  is  to  ba 
hoped  we  shall  be  favoured  with  a  spell  of  clear, 
cold,  and  drying  weather  in  order  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  and  harden  vegetables  before  severe 
frost  Intervenes.  We  ought  not  to  be  content  with 
wishing  for  this  desirable  change,  but  must  prepare 
for  severe  weather.  Some  of  the  more  tender  kinds 
ought  to  be  got  under  cover  in  good  time,  and  pro- 
tective material  of  any  kind  be  kept  dry  and  in 
readiness  for  covering  up  salading  and  anything 
needingprotection.  Winter  Onions,  especially  where 
not  well  ripened,  are  disposed  to  start  into  growth  al- 
ready, and  these  must  therefore  be  kept  as  cool  and 
dry  as  possible.  Those  bunched  up  or  roped  and 
suspended  in  airy  sheds  keep  the  best,  and  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  attend  to  this.  If  there  are  any  that 
have  already  pushed  out  leaves,  these  may  well  be 
bedded  or  planted  rather  closely  on  an  open  piece 
of  ground.  A  very  severe  frost  would  destroy  them, 
but  as  a  rule  they  would  escape  and  form  very 
serviceable  bulbs  early  in  the  spring.  Mild  weather 
is  also  unfavourable  to  the  keeping  of  Potatoes. 
Premature  sprouting  greatly  weakens  those  re- 
quired for  planting ;  in  fact,  it  quite  spoils  the  early 
kidney  varieties,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lapstone 
type,  and  it  also  materially  affects  the  quality  of 
those  to  be  kept  for  late  use.  The  tubers  required 
for  planting  ought  always  to  be  stored  thinly  where 
they  can  be  readily  attended  to  and  given  all  the 
light  and  air  possible.  If  the  Ashleaf  and  other 
early  kidney  varieties  are  stored  in  single  layers, 
sprout  end  uppermost,  it  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
move the  shoots  already  formed,  at  any  rate  not  if 
they  are  short  and  stout,  but  the  tubers  mast  be 
kept  cool  and  dry,  or  otherwise  the  sprouts  will  be- 
come drawn  and  weakly  long  before  planting  time. 
The  very  early  rounds,  such  as  Early  Eclipse  and 
First  and  Best,  ought  not  to  be  disbudded,  but  this 
may  safely  be  practised  in  the  case  of  the  many- 
eyed  later  round  and  kidney  varieties,  though  as 
before  stated  this  also  should  be  avoided  it  possible. 
When  it  is  too  wet  to  proceed  with  other  garden 
work  the  men  might  well  be  set  to  turn  over  the 
heaps  of  cooking  Potatoes,  throwing  out  the  unsound 
tubers  and  at  the  same  time  rubbing  off  all  shoots 
that  are  being  formed.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  "  clamps "  of  Potatoes,  Beet,  Turnips 
and  Carrots  much  earlier  than  usual,  the  long  spell  of 
mild  weather  inducing  these  to  sprout  more  than 
is  good  for  them.  This  must  be  done  on  a  dry  day, 
so  as  to  keep  both  the  roots  and  protecting  material 
as  dry  as  possible.  In  many  instances  it  will  be 
necessary  to  turn  the  heaps,  all  the  shoots  being 
rubbed  off  and  decaying  roots  thrown  out  prior  to 
covering  first  with  the  dry  litter  and  then  with 
the  surfacing  of  soil. 

Eaklt  Potatoes. 
Extra  early  dishes  are  sometimes  much  appre- 
ciated, especially  when  the  old  tubers  are  of  inferior 
quality.    Where  there  are  heated  pits  that  can  be 
spared  these  may  be  utilised  for  forcing  Potatoes,  the 


successional  crops  being  obtained  from  deep  frames 
set  on  hot-beds.  Such  instances,  however,  are  not 
very  numerous, and  the  earliest  supplies  must, in  most 
cases,  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  pots  and  boxes. 
Back  shelves  of  early  vineries  and  swinging  shelves 
in  the  earliest  Peach  houses  can  be  utilised  for 
growing  Potatoes  in  pots,  and  the  fronts  of  either 
are  usually  suitable  positions  for  either  boxes  or 
large  pots.  The  planting  sets  ought  first  to  be  pre- 
pared or  forwarded  in  heat.  Moderate-sized  whole 
tubers  of  either  Old  Ashleaf,  the  true  Mona's  Pride, 
or  Early  Eclipse  are  suitable,  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  being  set  thickly,  sprout  end  uppermost,  in 
shallow  boxes  and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  This  will 
be  found  a  better  plan  than  planting  direct  into  the 
pots,  boxes,  or  beds,  the  sprouts  starting  more 
quickly  and  strongly  when  exposed  to  heat  and  a 
moist  atmosphere.  Not  till  they  are  about  2  inches 
long  should  they  be  planted.  For  shelves,  lightly- 
drained  9-inch  pots  are  most  suitable,  a  single  set 
being  placed  in  each.  Larger,  or  ll-icch  pots, 
would  hold  three  sets,  and  the  latter  ought  not  to 
be  crowded  into  the  various  kinds  of  boxes  that 
may  be  used.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of  three 
parts  of  loam  to  one  of  old  Mushroom-bed  manure, 
and  which  ought  to  be  warmed  before  it  is  used. 
Having  first  sprouted  the  sets,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  allowing  any  space  in  either  the  pots  or  boxes 
for  top-dressings  later  on.  The  sets  should  be 
covered  by  not  less  than  3  inches  of  soil.  Supposirg 
the  compost  is  fairly  moist  at  the  outset,  no  water 
should  be  given,  and  for  several  weeks  the  watering 
must  be  light.  When  the  soil  is  well  filled  with 
roots  more  water  will  be  needed,  and  occasional 
supplies  of  soot- water  or  a  surfacing  of  either  guano 
or  superphosphate  may  be  given.  A  high  tempera- 
ture is  injurious,  and  if  the  Potatoes  are  grown  in 
other  than  early  vineries  or  Peach  bouses  the  tem- 
perature should  range  from  about  00°  in  the  day- 
time to  50°  or  55°  during  the  night.  Early  Potatoes 
are  sometimes  started  in  pots  set  on  gentle  hot-beds 
formed  in  pits  with  leaves  cr  leaves  and  stable 
manure,  being  transferred  to  shelves  and  given  more 
air  when  the  crops  are  maturing.  This  plan  answers 
well.  W.  I.  M. 


Onion  Lord  Keeper. — The  size  to  which  this 
fine  Onion  grows  is  astonishing,  while  the  solidity 
and  weight  of  the  bulbs  are  not  less  extraordinary. 
A  dozen  bulbs  were  exhibited  by  the  raiser  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Banbury  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  one  of  them  turned  the  scale  at  2  lbs. 
It  is  quite  anew  variety  of  this  year,  and  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Doherty,  gardener  to  Lord  North,  Wroxton 
Abbey.  It  was  raised  in  this  way :  Mr.  Doherty 
planted  out  six  of  the  very  best  of  Deverill's  Angle- 
Spanish  Onions  he  could  select  and  six  of  the  very 
finest  imported  Spanish  Onions  he  could  find  in  the 
shops,  and  when  in  flower  pollen  from  the  former 
was  used  upon  the  latter,  which  became,  of  course, 
the  seed  parent.  The  seeds  were  sown,  and  the 
result  is  what  Mr.  Doherty  considers  to  be  a  new 
type  of  Onion,  similar  in  general  character  to 
Rousham  Hero,  deeper  in  the  flesh  and  very  large  in 
circumference,  with  a  very  small  neck,  and  the  skin 
of  a  pale  straw  colour.  The  stock  from  the  crop 
was  eighty  bulbs,  all  similar  in  character,  and  twelve 
of  the  largest  weighed  2(i  pounds.  It  is  a  very  fine 
keeper  to  all  appearance,  perfect  in  shape  and 
quality,  and  the  finest  examples  of  Rousham  Hero 
looked  small  by  the  side  of  it.  It  was  named  by 
Lady  North  after  a  former  Lord  North  who  was 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.and  who  laid  out  the 
gardens  at  Wroxton  Abbey. — R.  D. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Looking  carefully  over  any 
large  breadths  of  this  vegetable,  such  as  several 
acres  present,  one  is  surprised  at  the  variation  found 
in  the  character,  colour  of  leafage,  form,  and  size  of 
the  Sprouts.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  select  half-a- 
dozen  plants  sufficiently  diverse  to  name  them  all  as 
distinct  were  it  thought  desirable,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  we  have  in  our  best  types  as  good, 
perhaps  better,  than  the  market  selections  will  pro- 
duce. It  is  very  possible  that  were  seedsmen  to 
select  a  score  or  two  of  plants  from  any  con- 
siderable breadth,  the  plants  in  which  were  true 
to  character,  and  grow  stock  from  them  solely 
for  further  seeding,  a  very  perfect  strain  in  con- 
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siderable  bulk  might  presently  b3  secured.  This 
method  of  selecting  a  few  stems  of  the  best  form 
needs  to  be  practised  every  year  to  ensure  its  true 
character.  One  of  the  very  best  strains  I  have 
seen,  but  produced  only  ia  a  small  way  so  far,  is 
Northaw  Prize,  raised  by  Mr.  May,  who  showed 
plaits  of  it  at  the  Rojal  Aquarium  last  month. 
Bjtter  have  rarely  been  seen,  the  Sprouts  being 
very  solid,  green,  and  evenly  set  on  the  stems.  One 
rarely  sees  line  furnished  stems  of  the  larger  sprouted 
forms  without  many  of  the  lower  Sprouts  being  too 
large  and  bursting.  Plenty  far  better  might  often 
be  found  in  a  market  breadth.  I  think  some  of  this 
bad  form  is  due  to  high  cultivation  and  soft  ground, 
whereas  the  market  growers  plant  in  firm  soil 
which  is  not  too  heavily  manured.  Very  probably 
ia  deep  soils  the  past  season  proved  to  be  too  moiit 
for  the  production  of  Brussels  Sprouts  generally  in 
good  form. — A.  D. 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.    COLEMAN. 

THE  ORCHARD. 

The  planting  of  orchard  trees  having  been 
brought  to  a  close,  the  next  two  months  may  be 
devoted  to  aged  and  full-bearing  trees,  includ- 
ing Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries.  Taking 
the  aged  trees  first,  the  most  important  questions 
to  be  decided  will  be  their  retention  or  removal, 
t  jvo  points  which  may  be  settled  by  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  fruit  and  its  value  when 
placed  on  tbe  market.  The  majority  of  the 
trees  in  some  orchards  in  this  part  of  th  country 
now  out  of  date  for  market  purposes  and  too  old 
for  grafting  must  be  looked  upon  as  cumberers  of 
the  ground,  and  as  such  should  be  cleared  away 
root  and  branch,  converted  into  ashes,  and  in 
this  form  preserved  for  top-dressing.  The  rem- 
nant left,  including  the  best  standard  varieties, 
such  as  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston,  Wjken  and 
Flanders  Pippins,  and  a  few  others  which  seem 
to  improve  for  the  fir.st  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
their  lives,  although  the  orchard  may  be  thrown 
back  to  ordinary  arable  or  pasture,  beiug  set 
quite  clear  will  then  most  likely  pay  for  any 
reasonable  attention  which  may  be  bestowed 
upon  them.  These  are  the  trees  which  Mr. 
Bunyard,  in  his  excellent  paper  read  at  Chis- 
wick,  calls  upon  the  woodman  to  spare,  and 
right  heartily  I  endorse  his  prayer,  but  we  must 
do  something  more  than  spare  ;  we  must  thin 
cautiously,  for  it  will  not  do  to  make  too  free 
with  trees  suddenly  bereft  of  a  great  portion  of 
their  sheltering  neighbours,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  must  let  in  light  and  air  by  degrees.  \Ve 
must  cleanse  them  of  Moss  and  Lichen,  first  by 
scraping,  then  by  scrubbing  with  brine  or  soap- 
suds and  parafhn,  three  gallons  of  the  first  to  a 
pint  of  the  second.  Meantime,  we  must  see 
what  can  be  done  for  the  roots  ;  in  fact,  we 
must  treat  them  as  any  humane  man  would 
treat  a  poor,  emaciated,  insect-infested  beast 
after  he  has  removed  the  tilth  and  parasites. 
We  must  fill  up  the  cells  and  plump  up  the  buds 
by  good  feeding  with  fresh  soil  and  manure,  and, 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Tonka'  paper,  we  may 
supplement  this  with  a  dressing  of  lime  and 
soda,  which  that  gentleman  assures  us  wiU  do 
the  trees  good  if  it  does  not  stop  canker. 
Draining  where  necessary,  of  course,  is  a 
preliminary  operation,  and  breaking  up  the 
surface  with  steel  forks  to  an  extent  equal 
to  the  spread  of  the  branches  is  not  less 
important,  as  this  loosening  of  the  hard  water- 
proof cake,  whilst  letting  in  heavy  rain,  warmth, 
and  air,  will  form  a  healthy  medium  through 
which  fresh  feeders  will  find  their  way  upward 
into  the  top-dressing.  Good  rotten  manure  no 
doubt  is  the  best  mulch  for  trees  exhausted  by 
bad  usage  and  heavy  cropping,  but  where  this 


is  unequal  to  the  demand,  an  invigorating 
dressing  may  be  made  by  steady  perseverance 
in  the  collection  of  fresh  soil,  road  sidings  and 
scrapings,  the  scourings  of  ditches,  old  mortar 
rubble,  burnt  earth  or  clay,  wood  ashes,  spent 
Hops,  and  refuse  from  the  cider  mill.  These, 
or  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  got  together, 
should  be  carted  to  the  reserve  corner  of  the 
orchard,  dressed  with  quicklime,  turned  and 
mixed  once  or  twice  during  frosty  weather  in 
winter,  and  a  heap  of  rich  material  of  surprising 
dimensions  will  be  ready  for  carting  out  early  in 
the  spring.  A  cartload  to  each  old  tree  will 
make  its  mark  the  first  year,  but  the  collection 
of  all  these  materials,  in  many  country  places  a 
nuisance,  must  be  constantly  going  on,  and  in 
this  way  a  heap  in  reserve  will  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution  every  autumn.  The  heaviest 
crops  of  the  best  fruit  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  obtained  from  arable  orchards  in 
which  the  roots  of  the  trees  get  a  share  of  the 
manure  ploughed  in  for  green  crops  and  cereals. 
Not  for  the  Apples ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  farmers  have  not  yet  thought  of 
manuring  for  a  crop  which  would  pay  much 
better  than  Corn,  whilst  cutting  down  super- 
fluous trees,  thinning  and  cleansing  the  heads 


the  soil  and  giving  the  surface  a  thorough  top- 
dressing.  Small  or  inferior  fruit,  the  article 
which  produces  glut,  is  of  no  use  ;  therefore  the 
only  course  to  the  establishment  of  brisk  trade 
is  good  culture.  Choice  dessert  varieties  are 
most  valuable,  but  I  have  found  good  stewing 
sorts  pay  well,  especially  when  kept  until  after 
Christmas.  Being  so  thoroughly  hardy  and 
capable  of  roughing  it,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
farm,  the  best  varieties,  such  as  Catillac,  I 
think,  might  be  extensively  planted.  As  com- 
panions to  these  the  Baaufin  Apples,  including 
the  old,  the  striped,  and  the  Herefordshire, 
which  keep  well  till  May,  are  worthy  of  attention. 
When  well  grown  the  fruit  from  these  varieties 
is  fine  and  handsome,  but  the  trees  being 
remarkably  fertile,  they  require  liberal  culture 
and  careful  thinning. 

Plums  are  a  paying  crop.  A  plantation  of 
Victoria  this  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roas 
has  realised  .£50  an  acre,  and  will  go  on  in- 
creasing in  value,  as  the  trees  as  yet  are  quite 
young.  Plums  as  pyramids,  with  branches 
well  thinned,  but  on  the  extension  principle, 
are  the  coming  trees  on  cultivated  ground,  with 
bush  fruits  or  Strawberries  as  sub-crops  for  the 
first  few  years.     It  is  not,  however,  a  good  plan 


Oblique-trained  cordon  Pear  trees.     (See  p.  542.) 


of  those  worth  keeping  are  operations  quite  be- 
yond their  ken. 

Passing  from  aged  trees  to  plantations  of 
younger  growth,  the  same  attention  to  thinning, 
cleansing,  cutting  down,  breaking  up  the  sur- 
face soil,  and  top-dressing  is  equally  necessary. 
The  ways  and  means  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  over  and  over  again, 
but  their  application,  as  hundreds  of  acres  of 
languishing  trees  testify,  is  extremely  slow. 
The  outcome  of  local  associations  now  in  course 
of  formation  remains  to  be  seen,  but  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  and  it  may  as  well  be  said  first  as 
last  :  occupiers  as  well  as  owners  must  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  the  latter  must  rise 
above  the  abject  wish  to  be  thought  poor,  other- 
wise the  efforts  now  being  made  will  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Pears  with  us  are  not  so  valuable  as  Plums 
and  Apples,  but  this  should  not  put  a  stop  to 
all  planting,  especially  of  pyramids  and  bushes, 
on  warm  sunny  slopes  facing  west,  where  a  deep 
warm  sustaining  loam  is  hkely  to  suit  them. 
Railway  rates  and  want  of  store  room  just 
now  tell  heavily,  but  local  markets  which  must 
be  established  in  a  few  years  may  place  present 
planters  or  their  heirs  on  a  better  footing. 

Established  and  old  trees  meantime  should  be 
pruned,  cleaned,  and  renovated  by  forking  up 


to  confine  the  selection  to  one  variety,  neither  is 
it  wise  to  grow  too  many.  All  Plum  growers 
having  planted  large  breadths  of  Victoria,  those 
about  to  cater  for  the  rising  generation  should 
not  overlook  Cox's  Emperor,  the  old  Green 
Gage,  where  it  does  well,  The  Czar,  Grand  Duke, 
Prince  Englebert,  and  Belgian  Purple.  Angelina 
Burdett  does  well  here  as  a  standard,  but  coming 
in  with  the  glut  it?  fine  quality  is  its  only 
recommendation.  Plums,  again,  do  well  as 
sub-crops  with  Apples,  the  latter  30  feet  to  40 
feet  apart  each  way  with  a  Plum  tree  intervening 
in  the  rows,  and  complete  rows  of  Plums  15  feet 
to  20  feet  from  tree  to  tree  alternating  with 
them.  The  Plum  trees  may  be  reduced  or  cut 
away  altogether  as  the  Apples  require  their 
room. 

Good  Grapas  rarely  met  with — In  reading 
Mr.  Sheppard's  condemnation  of  Mrs.  Pearson 
Grape  in  The  Garden,  Nov.  17  (p.  167),  I  was 
greatly  surprised,  for  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  white,  late-keeping  Grapes.  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, if  grown  in  a  well-heated  house,  does  well ; 
but  yet  It  has  its  faults,  for  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
grown,  few  good  sound  bunches  are  to  be  had  in 
March  or  April ;  whereas  Mrs.  Pearson  can  be  had 
perfect  in  bunch  and  berry  through  March  and 
into  April.  Mrs.  Pearson  forms  a  suitable  com- 
panion to  Lady  Downe's  during  the  dullest  months 
of  the  year,  when  good  Grapes  are  always  in  de- 
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mand  and  appresiated,  while  it  is  also  a  Grape  of 
fine  flavour  a?  well  as  fine  appearance,  and,  like 
Alicante  and  Lidy  Djwne's,  possesfes  a  strong 
constitQtion. — W.  C.  Leach,  Alhury  Park. 


PLUMS  V.  PEACHES. 
It  is  possible  that  in  many  establishments  a  greater 
space  of  garden  walls  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  Peach  than  U  really  advisable.  The  ripening 
of  the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine  on  open  walls 
in  this  country  is  attended  with  considerable 
uncertainty,  and  even  daring  favourable  _  seasons 
when  this  is  accomplished,  such  fruit  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  same 
varieties  ripened  under  glass.  Another  disadvan. 
tage  applies  to  the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  finer  kinds  of  dessert  Plums, 
viz.,  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  do  not  keep  good 
long  after  they  have  become  ripe,  while  most  of  the 
finest  dessert  Plums  will  keep  in  excellent  condition 
for  even  months  after  being  gathered.  In  many 
instances  it  might  be  advisable  to  devote  more 
wall  space  to  late  Plums  and  less  to  Peaches. 

In  recommending  a  few  of  the  very  best  dessert 
Plnms  it  may  be  remarked  that  several  of  them 
appear  to  have  originated  very  near  to  the  spot 
whence  I  write.  There  is  possibly  no  finer  and  more 
useful  Plum  than  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  appears 
to  have  originated  in  a  garden  in  the  town  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  about  a  century  ago,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  cross  between  the  White  Magnum 
Bonum  and  the  well-known  Green  Gage,  and  in- 
herits in  a  remarkable  degree  the  properties  of  both 
parents,  viz  ,  size,  form  and  colour  from  Magnum 
Bonnm,  and  exquisite  flavour  from  the  Green  Gage. 
This  Pium  well  deserves  a  favoured  place  on  a 
Eouth  wall,  but  so  accommodating  is  ^^this  variety, 
that  it  may  be  successfully  fruited  on  any  aspect, 
even  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  On  a  south  or 
south-east  aspect  the  fruit  will  generally  be  ripe  by 
the  middle  of  September,  but  will  keep  perfectly 
good  for  a  month  or  more  after  being  gathered  if 
placed  upon  a  shelf  in  a  dry  fruit  room,  or  the  fruits 
may  with  advantage  be  wrapped  singly  in  tissue 
paper.  I  have  found  the  fruit  product  d  on  a  northern 
aspect,  as  might  be  expected,  somewhat  later  in 
ripening,  but  hardly  inferior  in  flavour  and  appear- 
ance to  that  grown  in  more  favourable  aspects. 

Cob's  Late  Red  Is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  same  garden  as  the  above.  It  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  Golden  Drop,  and,  as  its  name  implies, 
it  is  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It  is  a  very  useful  late 
dessert  variety,  which  ripens  during  the  latter  part  of 
Ootober,  and  will  hang  long  upon  the  tree  if  desired, 
or  it  may  be  gathered  and  kept  dry,  as  has  been 
recommended  in  the  case  of  the  Golden  Drop. 

IcKWORTH  IMPERATRICE. — This  is  also  a  well- 
known  late  dessert  Plum.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  purple  in  colour,  and  ripens  in  October,  but 
will  hang  upon  the  tree  until  it  shrivels,  when  it 
becomes  of  a  deliciously  rich  sugary  flavour.  Where 
this  fine  variety  originated  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
its  name  suggests  Ickworth  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol,  which  lies  two  miles  south-west 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Geeen  Gage. — This  is  one  of  the  best  and 
richest  flavoured  of  Plums,  and  is  so  universally 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Greece,  introduced  at  an 
early  period  to  Italy  and  France,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  to  this  country  by  a  member  of  the 
old  family  of  Gage  and  planted  in  the  gardens  of 
their  ancient  seat  of  Hengrave,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  In  course  of  time  it  became  distributed 
under  the  name  of  Gage's  Plum,  or  Green  Gage. 
The  Purple  Gage  is  also  an  excellent  dessert  Plum 
of  medium  size,  and  ripens  somewhat  later  than  the 
Green  Gage,  and  if  allowed  will  hang  npon  the  tree 
until  shrivelled. 

Heine  Claude  de  Bavay  is  a  first  rate  dessert 
variety,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  ripens 
about  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October.  It 
Is  of  exquisite  flavour. 

KiBKB'ri  Plum  is  a  fine,  large,  dark  purple  dessert 
variety  of  delicious  flavour.    Its  origin  is  unknown. 


but  it  was  introduced  by  a  nurseryman  named  Kirke 
at  Brompton,  near  London,  and  bears  his  name. 

Jefferson's  Plum  is  a  fine,  large,  oval  variety 
of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  changing  when  quite 
ripe  to  a  rich  golden  yellow,  more  particularly  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  a  richly  flavoured 
dessert  Plum,  and  ripens  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  of  American  origin,  and  was  named 
in  honour  of  President  Jefferson. 

Washington  Fldm. — This,  like  the  above,  is 
from  America,  and  is  a  fine,  large,  yellow  dessert 
variety  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  found  to  succeed 
well  as  a  standard,  although  it  is  well  deserving  of 
a  wall,  where  it  will  be  found  to  ripen  early  in 
September.  P.  G. 


STARTING  THE  FIRST  STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberries  in  March  are  always  highly- 
prized,  and  if  ripe  fruit  can  be  produced  before 
that  month  the  greater  is  the  credit  due  to  the 
girdener.  Strawberries,  however,  are  one  of 
the  most  difficult  crops  to  grow,  and  many 
people  fail  to  secure  the  early  dishes  of  this 
fruit.  Hundreds  of  plants  annually  started 
for  the  first;  batch  are  often  consigned  to 
the  rubbish-heap  before  they  have  produced  a 
ripe  berry  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong 
in  asserting  that  there  are  few  amongst  the  most 
skilful  cultivators  who  have  not  at  some  time 
experienced  failures  with  this  crop. 

What,  then,  are  the  prevailing  causes  of  so 
many  disasters,  and  how  best  to  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  them,  are  important  points  demand- 
ing careful  consideration  in  commencing  Straw- 
berry forcing  for  another  season. 

A  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  found  in  using 
small,  immature  plants.  Such  material  may  give 
a  few  dishes  of  fruit  later  on  when  the  season 
is  further  advanced  and  when  the  sun  shines 
powerfully  enough  to  help  them  on,  but  it;  is 
useless  attempting  to  siart  them  with  any  chance 
of  success  before  February.  For  introducing  at 
the  present  time — that  is,  the  first  week  in 
December—  the  plants  must  be  strong  and  well 
ripened,  and  comprise  those  from  the  earliest 
layers,  which,  having  stood  in  a  light,  airy  posi 
tion  during  the  summer,  an<l  been  well  attended 
to,  will  now  be  furnished  with  stout  foliage,  ma 
ture  crowns,  and  abundance  of  roots.  Another 
frequent  cause  cf  failure  is  a  misconception  of 
what  constitutes  a  ripe  or  mature  plant.  Many 
gardeners  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  drying  is  necessary  to  induce  ma- 
turity ;  hence  they  proceed  to  house  their  plants, 
carefully  keeping  oft"  the  rain  and  frost,  and  at 
the  same  time  withholding  water  to  promote  the 
end  they  have  in  view,  namely,  the  ripening  of 
the  plants.  This,  however,  it  fails  to  do,  and 
instead  only  tends  to  cripple  the  energies  of  the 
plants.  Frost  I  consider  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  to  rest,  and  it  is  .seldom  we  experience  it 
severe  enough  to  injure  Strawberries  in  pots 
before  the  first  batch  is  required  for  starting. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  best  position  for  them  up 
to  this  time  is  standing  outside  exposed  to  the 
elements,  and  if  exposed  to  10°  or  12*  of  frost, 
they  will  start  the  more  readily  when  intro- 
duced into  their  forcing  quarters.  Dryness  at 
the  roots  should  on  no  account  be  permitted,  or 
many  will  be  killed  and  injured  by  such  treat- 
ment, especially  at  the  sides  of  the  pots.  If  the 
plants  are  well  provided  with  drainage,  and  are 
standing  on  boards,  slates,  or  ashes,  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  of  the  soil  becoming  too 
wet  from  autumn  rains  ;  indeed,  during  a  dry 
time,  if  the  weather  is  bright,  they  will  need 
watering  up  to  the  time  they  are  taken  inside. 
The  Strawberry  being  a  moLsture-loving  subject, 
dryness  at  the  roots  at  any  time  cannot  but 
be  productive  of  harmful  results. 


Few  gardeners  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  house  for  Strawberry  forcing.  Failing  this, 
they  have  to  select  the  best  positions  at  their 
command  from  amongst  houses  and  pits  mostly 
occupied  with  other  things.  After  residing  in  a 
place  for  a  few  years,  and  having  charge  of  the 
same  houses,  one  gets  to  know  the  positions 
most  suited  for  different  classes  of  plants,  and 
the  crop  under  consideration,  from  its  import- 
ance, generally  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of 
attention  in  this  respect,  and  receives  the  best 
places  at  disposal.  Amongst  those  available  at 
the  present  time  are  shelves  and  stages  in  early 
Peach  houses  and  early  vineries,  heated  pits  and 
small  houses.  Taking  pits  first,  it  is  seldom 
these  are  built  at  a  sharp  enough  angle  for 
starting  Strawberries  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Again,  if  they  are  not  pretty  roomy,  with  the 
heating  well  under  command,  it  is  a  very  difii- 
cult  matter  to  keep  the  temperature  from  vary- 
ing greatly,  which  is  the  reason  of  many  failures 
in  these  structures  without  the  cause  being 
suspected.  I  have  never  been  very  successful 
when  using  ordinary  brick  pits,  owing  to  the 
above  reasons.  To  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  Strawberry  duriog  the  dullest  period  of  the 
year,  the  pits  should  be  buUt  at  an  angle  of  not 
less  than  35°,  and  be  provided  with  means  of 
access  to  the  inside  with<  lut  having  to  remove 
the  lights.  This  is  particularly  desirable  for 
observing  the  temperature  at  night,  at  which 
time  pits  often  become  over-heated,  resulting  in 
considerable  injury  to  the  occupants.  I  do  not 
advocate  plunging  the  pots,  but  prefer  standing 
them  on  the  surface  of  a  bed  of  leaves,  or,  better 
still,  on  a  temporary  stage  over  the  bed,  arranged 
at  a  corresponding  angle  with  the  light?,  and 
about  18  inches  from  them.  When  plunged 
there  is  a  danger  of  unduly  exciting  the  roots, 
but  when  thus  placed  each  plant  receives  a  good 
share  of  light,  causing  roots  and  crowns  to  start 
at  the  same  time.  A  safe  temperature  to  begin 
with  is  from  50°  to  55° ;  the  latter  figure  should 
not  be  exceeded  from  fire-heat  alone.  The 
early  Peach  house  is  invariably  selected  for  in- 
troducing a  batch  of  plants  at  the  time  the 
house  is  closed  for  forcing,  and  if  a  good  position 
can  be  given  them  they  will  start  well  under 
the  same  treatment  as  given  to  the  Peaches. 
I  am  always  moat  successful  with  the  plants 
brought  on  in  this  house.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
the  arrangement  of  the  trellis  for  the  Peaches 
in  our  case  enables  us  to  give  the  Strawberries  a 
particularly  light  and  suitable  position.  But, 
independently  of  this,  I  always  think  the  equable 
temperature  and  careful  attention  to  other  de- 
tails of  culture  demanded  by  the  Peaches  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Straw- 
berries. However,  if  a  good  position  is  given  to 
them  in  this  house,  they  wiU  not  fail  to  bloom 
well  and  set  plenty  of  fruit,  and  when  advanced 
to  this  stage  they  may  be  removed  to  warmer 
quarters  to  swell  and  ripen  the  berries. 

The  early  vinery  is  the  least  desirable  place 
for  this  crop,  not  because  it  is  unsuitable  for 
the  Strawberries,  but  on  account  of  the  Vines. 
It  certainly  is  not  worth  risking  an  attack  of  red 
spider  and  the  consequent  injury  to  the  Grapes 
to  obtain  a  few  dishes  of  Strawberries,  and  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  these  plants,  with  few 
exceptions,  leave  a  legacy  of  insects  behind. 
Employers  do  not,  however,  always  understand 
this,  and  many  gardeners,  having  no  choice,  are 
compelled  to  make  use  of  their  early  vineries 
for  Strawberry  forcing.  Under  these  circum- 
stances extra  care  should  be  given  to  freeing 
the  plants  from  any  insect  pests  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  upon  them  by  dipping  them  in  a 
solution  of  Gishirrst  compound  or  similar  in- 
secticide. Success  must  always  to  a  great  ex- 
tent depend  upon  the  watering ;  the  Strawberry 
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as  much  as  any  plant  will  pay  for  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  operation,  and  in  like  manner,  if 
injudiciously  performed,  will  not  be  slow  in  re- 
senting it.  The  plants  should  be  examined  in- 
dividually, and  no  more  water  given  than  is 
required  to  keep  the  balls  of  soil  uniformly 
moist.  One  of  the  best  tests  is  to  feel  the  sur- 
face ;  if  this  appears  at  all  adhesive,  no  water  is 
required,  but  when  the  soil  feels  crumljling 
without  being  dry,  then  water  may  be  applied. 
A  little  practice  in  this  way  will  soon  accustom 
the  operator  to  the  wants  of  the  plants,  and  is, 
I  think,  a  better  test  than  tapping  the  pots  con- 
taining plants  with  such  solid  balls  of  soil  and 
roots  as  Strawberries  usually  have. 

A.  Barker. 


FRUITS   UNDER  GLASS 
Eablv  Orchabd  House. 
strncture  of  this  kind  now  opens  the 


Where  a 

early  Peach  season,  and  at  the  same  time  renders 
the   November  closicg  of    the  first  permanently- 
planted  Peach  house  unnecessary,  properly  prepared 
trees  that  were  taken  in  last  month,  and  have  been 
steadily  stimulated  by  fermenting  mateiiil  placed 
beneath  the  pots,  will  now  be  swelling  their  buds 
pretty  freely.    Time  being  an  important  object,  the 
varieties  usually  selected  for  this  work  will  stand  a 
slightly  increased  temperature  through  the  day, 
should  the  weather  continue  mild  and  bright,  and 
air  can  be  freely  admitted ;  but  that  by  night  should 
not  exceed  45"  to  50°  until  the  trees  commence 
opening  their  flowers,  when  50"  may  be  taken  as  the 
minimum,  unless  external  conditions,  as  may  be 
expected,  are  unusually  severe.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, 45°  by  night  with  a  little  air  should  be 
adhered  to,  as  it  is  always  possible  to  pull  up  time, 
apparently  lost,  after  the  turn  of  the  year.     A  great 
deal,  however,  depends  upon  the  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  the  trees,  as  we  have  placed  thoroughly 
ripened,  precocious  vaiieties  in  early  vineries  where 
they  have  set  profusely,  whilst  others  only  mode- 
rately ripe  have  cast  many  of  their  flower-buds,  and 
have  pushed  their  wood-buds  too  far  in  advance  in 
a  much  lower  temperature.    A  continuous  circula- 
tion of  air  being  such  a  great  help  to  the  advancing 
buds,  the  hot- water  valves  should  have  an  extra  turn 
every  morning  at  daylight  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  house  to  58°  or  60°  by  midday,  when  reducing 
must  receive  attention,  and,  the  better  to  prevent 
sudden  fluctuations,  the  fermenting  material  must 
be  renovated  at  short  intervals.    Moisture  from  this 
will  minimise  syringing  to  a  great  extent,  but  where 
constant  damping  or  dewicg  over  is  resorted  to, 
extra  care  must  be  devoted  to  root-watering,  other- 
wise a  nicely  moistened  surface  may  mislead,  when 
the  trees  will  be  spoiled  for  the  season.     Indeed,  so 
important  is  thorough  watering,  that  I  would  rather 
dispense  with  the  syringe  altogether  than  allow  a 
tree  with  its  roots  cramped  in  a  12  inch  pot  to  once 
feel  the  want  of  water.     The  water,  again,  for  use 
in  Peach  houses  should  be  soft  and  warm ;  hence  the 
advantage  of  large  tanks  and  cisterns  capable  of 
holding  an  abundant  supply  for  all  purposes,  but 
most  especially  for  syringing  when   the  fruit  is 
swelling.    Strawberries,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will 
ocoupy  the  shelves,  where  they  must  have  plenty  of 
water  and  good  syringing.     Moreover,  being  so  sub- 
ject to  green- fly,  their  presence  will  necessitate  two 
or  three  moderate  fumigations  before  the  Peaches 
come  into  flower.    As  I  may  not  touch  upon  this 
subject  again  for  some  time,  I  may  say  a  very  low, 
moist  temperature  is  not  favourable  to  the  setting 
of  the  fruit,  but  a  brisk,  buoyant  atmosphere  which 
ripens  and  expands  the  pollen  is ;  therefore,  extra 
fire-heat  and  fresh  air — that  is,  in  reason — must  be 
secured,  and  damping  must  be  confined  to  the 
stems,  walls,  and  floors.    Miny  people  set  their 
fruit  with  the  syringe,  especially  in  the  spring;  but, 
considering  that  this  set  of  trees  may  not  receive  a 
ray  of  sun  throughout  the  flowering  stage,  I  would 
suggest  daily  fertilisation  with  the    camel's-hair 
brush  until  the  petals  begin  to  fall. 

The  Mixed  Orchard  House. 
If  this  structure  is  not  now  gay  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums it  should  be  cleansed  and  put  in  thorough 


working  order  to  be  ready  for  hasty  housing  should 
real  wintry  weather  set  in.  IE  the  season  continues 
mild  and  open  the  trees  need  not  be  taken  in  before 
Christmas,  but  this  delay  will  not  prevent  the 
washing  of  the  young  shoots  with  soap  and  water 
and  painting  the  stems  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst, 
6  ozs.  to  8  0Z3.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Pruning,  if 
requisite,  may  be  deferred  until  the  trees  are  under 
glass,  when  the  strongest  shoots  of  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Pears  may  be  shortened  more  or  less  to  suit  the 
position  they  are  intended  to  occupy.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  on  the  other  hand,  are  best  left  over 
until  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  especially  where  the 
amateur  is  not  well  up  in  his  work,  as  I  have  seen 
good  trees  sadly  injured  by  cutting  away  the  triple 
and  all  the  wood  buds,  excepting  those  at  the  base 
of  each  shoot,  when  they  have  been  dormant.  When 
the  time  arrives  for  arranging  the  trees  in  a  mixed 
house  they  should  be  kept  together  in  sections  as 
far  as  may  be  practicable — Figs  in  the  warmest 
corner.  Peaches  next.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  in 
the  order  named.  Apples  are  not  often  introduced, 
as  magnificent  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  cordons 
trained  near  the  foot  of  a  south  or  west  wall,  but 
growers  who  wish  to  rival  the  examples  of  Ribston 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  The  Queen,  Alexander, 
and  King  of  Tomkins  County,  recently  seen  at 
Ohiswick  and  elsewhere,  should  obtain  trees  on  the 
Paradise  stock  established  in  pots,  and  give  them  a 
place  under  glass.  In  the  selection  of  Pears  for  the 
orchard  house,  none  but  the  very  best  varieties 
which  do  well  on  the  Qaince  stock  should  be 
thought  of,  as  these  can  be  duplicated  to  any  extent 
and  grown  into  a  fruiting  condition  in  the  course  of 
one  or  two  years.  Trees,  two  years  from  the  graft, 
carefully  lifted  and  potted  now  may  be  plunged  in 
a  warm,  sunny  border  in  the  open  air,  there  to  re- 
main until  they  are  well  set  with  flower-buds,  or, 
time  being  an  object,  they  can  be  obtained  from 
any  good  nurseryman  not  only  well  furnished,  but 
fit  for  immediate  forcing.  Plums  and  Cherries  can 
also  be  secured  either  as  maidens,  cut- backs,  bushes, 
or  handsome  pyramids,  the  latter  profusely  furnished 
with  flower-buds.  Perfect  trees  in  endless  variety 
can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price,  but  in  all 
cases  the  greatest  care  should  be  devoted  to  their 
selection. 

Pines. 
As  days  are  still  decreasing  in  length  directions 
given  last  month  must  be  carefully  observed,  the 
only  deviation,  if  any,  being  a  slight  lowering  of 
the  temperature  in  bad  weather.  Having  two  difii- 
culties  to  contend  with,  viz ,  dry  fire  heat  within 
and  dark  cold  weather  without,  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  bottom-heat,  which  in  fruiting 
houses  should  range  from  80°  to  85°,  and  in  succes- 
sion houses  10°  lower.  If  obtained  from  hot-water 
pipes  placed  in  chambers  and  the  beds  are  thin, 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  plunging  material 
becoming  too  dry  beneath  the  bottoms  of  the  pots, 
and  as  this  aridity  soon  results  in  irreparable  mis- 
chief, the  tan  or  leaves  should  be  partially  drawn 
away  from  the  sides  the  better  to  facilitate  the 
liberal  use  of  tepid  water.  By  this  means  a  proper 
degree  of  moisture,  so  essential  at  all  times,  can  be 
restored  without  saturating  the  soil  contained  in 
the  pots,  whilst  the  slightly  increased  bottom-heat, 
especially  where  diluted  liquid  has  been  used,  will 
act  as  an  excellent  stimulant.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  assumed  that  fruiting  Pines,  even  in  winter,  can 
do  without  water,  but  it  should  only  be  given  when 
they  actually  require  it,  and  then  upon  beds  of  this 
kind  it  should  be  thorough  and  of  a  stimulating 
nature.  Overhead  syringing  will  hardly  be  neces- 
sary, but  I  may  repeat  that  the  surface  of  the  bed 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist,  and  the  roots  coil- 
ing round  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  must  be  fed 
by  forcing  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves  diluted  liquid, 
guano,  or  soot-water  at  short  intervals.  The  heat 
by  day  may  range  from  76°  to  80°,  and  that  through 
the  night  from  65°  to  70°,  but  no  strict  rule  must 
be  observed,  as  a  somewhat  low,  steady  heat  often 
suits  the  plants  better  than  a  higher  temperature, 
which  cannot  be  maintained  without  having  to  re- 
sort to  hard  firing.  Early  Qaeens  still  resting  must 
be  kept  very  quiet,  but  the  balls  of  each  plant,  no 
matter  how  well  they  are  moulded  up,  must  be  exa- 
mined, and  if  it  is  found  that  they  are  getting  too 


dry  a  little  tepid  water  must  be  given  to  them. 
When  this  batch  of  plants  has  been  pushed  i  ust  a 
little  too  forward  in  the  autumn,  and  there  is  danger 
of  their  suffering  from  drought  or  throwing  up  too 
soon,  it  is  always  a  relief  to  be  able  to  set  about 
preparing  for  starting.  The  time  is  now  at  hand, 
and  the  materials,  be  they  tan  or  newly  harvested 
leaves,  may  be  placed  under  a  course  of  preparation. 

Yoiiny  successions  and  siicJ.'crs,  like  fruiters,  that 
have  hot-water  pipes  beneath  them,  must  be  fre- 
quently examined,  for  here  lies  their  greatest 
danger;  they  may  not  be  too  hot,  but  they  may  get 
too  dry,  and  once  this  continues  for  only  a  short 
time,  premature  starting  may  be  looked  for.  The 
remedy,  or  rather  the  preventive,  is  the  same,  viz  , 
a  good  soaking  of  tepid  water  applied  to  the 
plunging  material.  The  range  of  temperature 
necessary  to  the  most  gentle  progress  being  low, 
the  syringe  will  hardly  be  needed,  certainly  not 
amongst  the  plants  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
but  arid  parts  of  the  bed  and  walls  may  be  damped 
on  bright  days  when  the  heat  has  reached  the 
maximum.  Plants  in  extra  light  span-roofed  pits 
which  have  been  kept  steadily  progressing  will  be 
the  better  for  an  occasional  dewing  over  with  the 
syringe  on  fine  days,  and  root-watering  must  be 
more  frequent  than  would  be  good  for  others  which 
are  resting.  If  in  small  pots,  and  the  latter  are 
getting  full  of  roots,  they  will  derive  great  benefit 
from  very  weak  soot  or  guano  water  poured  on  to 
the  tan  or  leaves  in  which  they  are  plunged,  but  on 
no  account  must  steam  be  generated  by  wetting  the 
pipes  when  they  are  overheated.  If  extra  speed  is 
an  object,  pots,  crocks,  and  a  little  carefully  pre- 
pared compost  may  be  got  ready  for  giving  them  a 
shift  soon  after  Christmas.  Pits  used  for  this  work 
should  have  the  aid  of  good  external  linings,  and  if 
practicable  the  roof  should  be  well  covered  in  bad 
weather  through  the  hours  of  darkness.  Water- 
proof blinds  on  rollers  answer  fairly  well,  but  sheets 
of  oiled  canvas  which  will  stand  drawing  off  when 
stiff  with  frost  or  loaded  with  snow  answer  better. 

Figs. 
Next  to  Grapes  and  Peaches,  if  not  equal  to 
them,  stand  the  Fig,  when  really  good  fruit  is  forth- 
coming in  April.  Twenty-five  years  ago  very  few 
forcing  gardeners  tried  to  get  these  sun-loving  sub- 
jects ready  for  the  table  before  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  but  quite  recently  a  great 
change  has  taken  place,  and  although  superior 
quality  rarely  sees  the  light  in  the  Centre  Row, 
large  luscious  Figs  worth  eating  now  go  to  the  for- 
mation of  all  the  best  April  desserts  in  the  country. 
From  these  remarks  some  may  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  gardeners  could  not  force  them  through 
the  winter  months ;  if  so,  I  must  inform  them  that 
they  are  labouring  under  a  delusion,  as  suitable 
varieties  of  Figs  are  more  tractable  than  Straw- 
berries or  Peaches;  further,  I  may  say,  the  taste 
for  Figs,  as  for  Tomatoes,  must  be  acquired  before 
they  can  be  enjoyed,  and  this  dislike  on  the  part  of 
consumers  who  had  not  travelled  and  eaten  the 
fruit  abroad,  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  fault  did 
not  rest  with  the  gardener.  The  list  of  Figs,  fortu- 
nately, until  quite  recently,  has  not  been  a  long  one, 
and  I  much  question  if  any  of  the  varieties  com- 
paratively new  to  us,  but  very  old  on  the  Continent, 
are  better  than  Brown  Turkey  or  Lee's  Perpetual, 
Early  Violet,  White  Marseilles,  Angelique,  and 
Brown  Ischia.  Of  recent  introduction  I  must  not 
omit  Negro  Largo  and  Osborn's  Early  Prolific, 
which,  like  the  preceding,  force  well  and  crop  pro- 
fusely. Here,  then,  we  have  a  good  half  dozen,  and 
one  over,  which  will  not  disappoint;  therefore, 
good  fruit  and  plenty  of  it  being  the  forcing  gar- 


dener's  object,  he  may  pick  where  he  will  from 
these  for  culture  in  pots  or  training  on  trellises. 
Old  hands  who  have  been  at  the  work  for  years  pre- 
pare their  own  trees  by  feeding,  roasting,  and  rest- 
ing for  starting  in  November,  and  these,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say,  are  now  answering  to  the 
mild,  moist  heat  which  is  helping  them  along. 
But  the  masses  who  have  not  yet  entered  the  lists 
may  yet  do  so,  as  superb  trees  established  in  pots 
can  be  obtained  from  the  trade  for  starting  on 
the  Ist  of  January.  Assuming  that  they  do  not 
require  more  than  half  the  varieties  I  have  named 
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they  might  select  Early  Violet  or  Osborn'a  Pro- 
lific for  coining  in  first,  Brown  Turkey  and  Mar- 
seilles for  a  close  snocession,  and  any  of  the  re- 
mainder for  ripening  within  a  fortnight  after  Early 
Violet.  As  Figs  do  not  attain  their  best  quality 
until  they  are  thoroughly  ripe  npon  the  trees,  and 
some  are  more  tender  in  the  skin  and  flesh  than 
others,  those  who  anticipate  having  to  pack  for 
long  journeys  should  select  Early  Violet,  Brown 
Turkey,  and  Negro  Largo,  but  on  no  account  should 
they  omit  Osborn'ij  and  White  Marseilles  for  home 
nse.  Pot  Figs,  it  is  generally  admitted,  can  be 
grown  from  good  cnttings  into  fruiting  plants  in 
one  year,  but  those  who  do  not  wish  to  wait,  or 
cannot  command  the  convenience  must  buy,  and 
here  a  word  as  to  the  best  points  may  be  of  use  to 
the  novice,  or  amateur,  who  does  not  feel  disposed 
to  leave  the  selection  to  the  nurseryman.  Not  a 
few  who  ought  to  know  better,  on  arrival  at  an  ex- 
press nnrsery,  are  beguiled  into  buying  big  trees  or 
young  giants,  which,  innocent  of  root-pruning,  have 
laid  on  as  much  wood  in  one  year  as  would  suffice 
for  two,  but  this  line  will  not  do  when  they  set  out 
in  search  of  pot  Figs  fit  for  forcing,  and  giving  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  the  following  year.  Point  No.  1  , 
must  be  met  by  a  clean  10  inch  pot  well  filled  with  | 


or  sixth  leaf,  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  being  generally 
sufficient  up  to  the  beginning  of  July.  After  this 
date  all  the  points  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  as 
success  in  the  succeeding  season,  when  forcing  may 
be  commenced  a  little  earlier,  depends  upon  getting 
a  set  of  breaks  from  the  last  stopping  thoroughly 
ripe  before  the  leaves  fall.  By  dint  of  sharp  forcing, 
hard  stopping,  and  high  feeding,  1  have  taken  three 
crops  of  fruit  from  pot  trees  in  one  season,  but  the 
strain  is  too  great,  as  some  of  the  points  after  the 
last  stopping  remain  blind  and  have  to  be  cut  back 
to  a  single  dormant  bud ;  whilst  the  last  crop,  which 
comes  in  late  when  finer  fruit  from  other  houses  is 
plentiful,  is  of  little  value ;  the  trees,  moreover, 
having  had  a  very  short  season  of  rest,  break  weakly, 
show  sparsely,  and  very  often  resent  the  hard 
whipping  of  the  preceding  season  by  casting  the 
most  forward  fruits  j  ust  when  they  should  commence 
swelling  for  ripening.  W.  C. 


PEAES  AND  APPLES  AS  HORIZONTAL 

CORDONS. 
Growing  Pear  trees  trained  as  oblique  (see  illus- 
tration, p.  530)  cordons  against  walls  and  buildings 
is  frequently  advocated  by  experienced  cultiva- 


Horizontal-traiued  cordon  Apple  trees  in  fruit.      Engraved  from  a  photograph. 


roots.  No.  2,  by  a  clean,  straight,  grey  stem,  not 
less  than  9  inches  in  height,  and  perfectly  free 
from  suckers.  No.  a,  by  a  compact,  Equat  bush, 
composed  of  five  to  seven  shoots  of  moderate 
strength,  well  furnished  with  short,  spur-like  late- 
rals with  bold  terminal  buds  and  a  few  small 
figlets,  not  larger  than  swan-shot,  clustering  near 
them.  If  a  pyramid  (the  best  form  for  lofty 
houses)  is  desired,  point  1  must  be  met  by  a  clean 
straight  leader,  showing  the  first  check  for  a  set 
of  shoots  'J  inches  to  12  inches  above  the  pot, 
and  BO  on,  as  it  sped  upward  throughout  the 
season.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  young  trees  must 
have  been  grown  under  glass,  and  thoroughly 
ripened  root  and  shoot  by  the  end  of  September. 
Next,  as  to  forcing.  Trees  in  pots  may  be  treated 
precisely  as  we  treat  fruiting  pot  Vines,  that  is 
to  say,  the  air  temperature,  good  syringing,  copious 
watering  with  warm  diluted  liquid,  rich  top-dress- 
ing, and  a  moist,  steady  bottom-heat  from  fer- 
menting material  which  suit  the  Vine  will  carry 
the  first  crop  of  young  Figs  to  maturity.  The 
manipulation  of  the  young  trees,  of  course,  is 
different,  as  the  second  crop  of  fruit  from  wood  | 
of  the  current  year  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  strongest  shoots  are  pinched  at  the  fifth 


tors  of  this  fruit,  and  those  who  adopt  this  system  ' 
of  training  are  generally  well  satisfied  with  the 
results.  There  is,  however,  another  form  of  cor- 
don from  which  excellent  fruit  of  good  flavour 
can  be  obtained,  namely,  the  horizontal  cordon. 
Having  had  some  experience  with  this  system  of  \ 
training,  I  am  induced  to  say  a  few  words  in  its 
favour.  I  am  encouraged  to  do  so  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  gathered  some  of  the  beat  flavoured 
and  most  handsome  Apples  and  Pears  from 
trees  under  this  mode  of  training.  Trees 
trained  as  horizontal  cordons  (see  illustration) 
when  in  bloom  are  easily  protected  from  frost, 
whilst  the  fruit  is  comparatively  secure  from 
winds,  which  often  cause  great  havoc  after  it  is 
about  half  grown.  I  do  not  assert  that  trees  so 
trained  are  superior  to  those  on  walla,  but  then 
all  growers  do  not  have  walls  which  they  can  de- 
vote to  Pears  ;  neither  is  this  mode  of  culture 
suited  to  very  cold  districts.  Of  this  I  am,  how- 
ever, sure,  tliat  fruit  from  horizontal  cordons, 
where  they  will  succeed,  is  far  superior  in  point 
of  flavour,  and  often  in  size  and  colour,  to  that 
grown  on  east  or  west  walls.     The  best  position 


for  horizontal  cordons  is  along  the  front  of  fruit 
borders. 

Similarly  placed  on  vegetable  borders  they 
succeed  very  well.  In  such  poaitions  they  are 
very  ornamental  and  do  not  encroach  greatly 
upon  the  space  devoted  to  those  crops,  as  it 
worked  upon  the  right  kind  of  stock  the  roots 
require  but  little  room,  and  by  training  the 
branches  a  good  distance  from  the  ground,  many 
dwarf  things,  such  as  Lettuce,  Parsley,  &c.,  can 
be  grown  underneath,  except  for  a  space  of  18 
inches  or  so  on  each  side  of  the  stems  of  the 
trees.  A  stout  galvanised  wire  should  be  pro- 
vided for  training  the  branches  to,  this  being 
firmly  secured  at  each  end  to  iron  or  wooden 
standards  with  means  for  straining  it.  The 
beat  standards  are  those  made  of  iron,  firmly 
driven  into  blocks  of  wood  placed  about  a  foot 
underground,  means  for  straining  the  wire  being 
supplied  by  a  bolt  of  iron  3  2  inches  long,  and 
provided  with  a  thread  three  parts  of  its  length 
and  an  eye  at  one  end.  This  is  passed  through 
a  hole  near  the  top  of  the  standard  and  secured 
by  a  movable  nut,  by  which  the  wire  is  tightened. 
Supports  are  also  needed  at  dis- 
tances of  15  feet. 

As  regards  the  trees  for  plant- 
ing, Pears  should  be  upon  the 
Quince,  with  stems  18  inches  high. 
The  best  trees  I  have  had  were 
obtained  from  France.  Certainly 
in  this  branch  of  training  our  neigh- 
bours excel  us,  their  trees  being  on 
good  straight  stems,  from  which 
the  branches  start  at  right  angles 
and  are  well  furnished  with  fruit- 
ing spurs.  Horizontal  cordons  pur- 
chased at  home  are  generally  too 
low  and  unevenly  trained  to  form 
good  cordons.  Whilst  admitting 
the  superiority  of  the  French  trees, 
I  must  say  that,  exercising  a  little 
care,  very  fair  trees  that  will  answer 
the  purpose  equally  as  well  can  be 
produced  at  home  from  maidens  in 
a  few  years.  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  it  is  they  (the  French 
nurserymen)  manage  to  obtain  two 
shoots  almost  on  a  level  with  which 
they  form  such  even  trees.  Per- 
haps their  climate  is  more  condu- 
cive to  short-jointed  growth,  or 
they  give  their  maiden  trees  in- 
tended for  cordon  training  plenty 
of  room. 

'  Inpreparingthe  stations  for  plant- 

ing, the  soil  should  be  made  firm,  especially  in  the 
centre,  for  the  roots  to  rest  upon.  I  remember 
seeing  bricks  recommended  for  this  purpose 
some  years  ago,  and  1  adopted  the  practice 
with  good  results.  Two  bricks  are  placed  close 
together  flatwise,  9  inches  or  1  foot  from  the 
surface,  and  the  tree  is  planted  immediately 
over  them,  thus  keeping  the  roots  near  the 
surface  and  providing  a  firm  base,  which  pre- 
vents the  trees  from  settling.  l"lanting  should 
be  done  sufficiently  high  to  bring  the  horizontal 
limbs  on  a  level  with  the  wire,  this  being 
strained  at  a  height  of  18  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  distance  apart  usually  recommended 
for  planting  these  trees  is,  I  think,  too  close, 
better  results  being  obtained  when  the  branches 
have  room  to  extend  a  good  way  ;  12  feet  apart 
is  a  good  distance  for  double  cordons,  which 
gives  G  feet  for  each  branch,  and  when  they 
become  furnished  with  spurs  such  trees  will 
produce  three  dozen  good  fruits.  Training  is  a 
simple  operation,  consisting  of  allowing  the  lead- 
ing shoots  to  extend  until  the  trees  meet. 

Pears  on  the  Quince  do  not  as  a  rule  make 
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very  vigorous  growth  ;  therefore,  by  paying 
attention  to  disbudding  and  stopping  the  sum- 
mer growth,  fruiting  spurs  are  readily  produced. 
If  any  of  the  trees  seem  more  disposed  to  mak- 
ing growth  then  fruiting  spurs,  lifting  and  re- 
planting are  the  best  means  of  checking  this 
tendency  and  bringing  them  into  a  fruitful  con- 
dition. When  they  become  established,  summer 
growth  will  require  but  little  attention.  Orer- 
crowdtng  must,  however,  be  avoided,  or  the 
spurs  will  become  weak,  and  the  fruit  conse- 
quently poor. 

Varieties  which  succeed  on  the  Quince  must 
be  selected.  Two  of  our  best  Peais,  Marie 
Louise  and  Winter  Nelis,  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory with  me  upon  this  stock,  but  another 
equally  as  good,  namely,  Doyenn6  du  Cornice,  is 
all  that  can  be  desired,  the  fruits  being  clean,  of 
good  size,  and  delicious  flavour.  Beurre  Super- 
tin  is  another  kind  which  does  well.  Beurre  Diel, 
genei-ally  a  very  erratic  sort,  is  invariably  good 
from  cordons  when  those  from  walls  are  almost 
worthless.  Other  kinds  which  I  have  found  to 
succeed  satisfactorily  are  Duchesse  d'Angouluaae, 
Nouveau  Poiteau,  a  Pear  which  is  soon  over, 
but  good  if  caught  at  the  right  time  ;  Beurr6 
d'Anjou,  a  melting  kind  with  a  Bergamotte 
flavour  ;  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurie  d'Amanlis,  Beurie  Dumont 
and  Thompson's. 

Apples  being  hardier  can  be  grown  in  this 
manner  more  generally  and  over  a  wider  area 
than  Pears.  The  details  of  culture  are  much  the 
same.  They  are  best  if  worked  upon  the 
Paradise  stock,  the  growth  then  being  moderate 
and  fruitful.  Some  of  our  best  Apples  are 
cultivated  to  perfection  under  this  system  of 
training,  especially  the  large,  heavy  kinds  such 
as  Lord  Derby,  AVarner's  King,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  etc; 
If  free-bearing  kinds  like  the  above  are  selected, 
a  good  crop  may  be  looked  for  every  year. 

A.  Barker. 


Raspberry  and  Blackberry  hybrid. —  A 
fUf,p3sed  hybrid  of  this  parentage  was  laid  before- 
the  scientific  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticnltural 
Society  lately  (p.  497).  Some  twelve  years  ape, 
when  ftiying  at  Lynton,  in  North  Devon,  I  c  ms 
across  a  large  busb,  which  was  unmistakably  6ucb 
a  hybrid.  At  this  lapse  of  time  I  am  unable  to 
record  the  exact  spot,  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it 
was  about  two  miles  up  the  West  Lynn  Valley,  on 
the  right  hand  bank  as  one  ascjnds  the  streatc,  and 
not  many  yards  from  the  water.  Both  Blackberries 
and  Rispberries  were  plentiful  along  the  bank.  The 
hush  was  in  full  fruit;  the  beriies  were  long,  mul- 
b3rry-colonred,  and  of  a  p'easant  flavour,  inter- 
mediate between  the  distil  ctive  flavours  of  Black- 
beriies  and  Raspberries.  The  Kaepberiy  usually 
flowers  long  before  the  Blaikbeiry,  but  late  blossom 
is  not  uncommon  on  the  Rispberry,  and  no  donbt 
this  hybrid  might  without  difficulty  be  artificially 
obtained,  and  might  be  valuable.— G.  H.  Englb- 

HEABT. 

Frontignan  Grape. — "J.  C.  B."  states  that  h3 
was  surprised  to  see  tlie  statement  that  I  made  re- 
specting the  above-named  Grape,  viz.,  that  it 
shanks,  and  goes  on  to  remark  that  he  has  it  grow- 
ing with  Ilamburghs,  and  never  yet  observed  anv 
tendency  in  the  bunches  to  thow  that  defect.  I 
can  only  say  in  reply  to  this,  that  I  think  his  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  the  Frontignan  is  very 
different  to  that  of  other  growers,  if  such  there  are. 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  they  say.  "J.C.B." 
farther  remarks  that  if  I  had  said  the  Grape  re- 
ferred to  invariably  cracked  he  conll  have  agreed 
with  me,  but  that  I  never  saw  it  do,  ard  as  his 
cracks  and  does  not  shank,  I  am  of  tVieopiLi  jn  that 
h3  has  not  got  the  Frontignaa  at  all,  bat  has  Jos- 
ling's  St  Albans  instead,  as  cracking  is  its  charac- 
t  nstio  and  distinguishing  mark  from  the  one  under 
njtice,  a3  in  other  respects  there  is  the  clcsest  re- 


semblance. "  J.  C.  B."  is  quite  right  in  his  surmise 
that  the  Frontignan  requires  or  enjoys  warmth 'at 
the  roots,  and  it  also  needs  a  high  temperatture  for 
the  top.  I  have  had  every  proof  of  this,  as  the 
only  time  I  have  seen  it  good  was  in  a  Pine  stove, 
where  it  used  to  do  well.— J.  Shbppabd. 


STANDARD  APPLES  FOR  BRITAIN. 

1.  ALFRISTON. 

2.  BESS  POOL  (NEW). 

3.  BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 

4.  BRAMLEY'S. 

5.  CLAYGATE  PEARMAIN. 

6.  COX'S  ORANGE  PIPPIN. 

7.  DUTCH  MIGNONNE. 
8    FLANDERS  PIPPIN. 

9.  LANE'S  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

10.  MERE  DE  MENAGE. 

11.  NORTHERN  GREENING. 

12.  REINETTE  GRISE. 

13.  RIBSTON  PIPPIN. 

14.  STONE'S. 

15.  STURMER  PIPPIN. 

16.  WELLINGTON. 

17.  WINTER  QUEENING. 

Early  Apples-— Carlisle  Codlin,  Keswick  Codiin,  Lord 
Suf&eld,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  DevoDshire  Quar- 
renden,  Irish  Peach,  Oslin,  Early  Margaret. 

Fine-flowered  Apples.— Emperor  Alexander,  Haw- 
thornden.  Lord  Suffield,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Blen- 
heim Oranee,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Orange  Goff,  Kirke's 
Incomparable,  Sharp's. 

Cider  Apples.— Fox- whelp.  Garter  Apple,  Woodcock, 
Redstreak,  Underleaf,  Cowame  Red,  Best  B^iche, 
Skyrme's  Kernel,  Forest  Styre,  Dymock  Red,  Joeby 
Crab,  Styre  Wilding,  Eggleton  Styre,  Royal  Wilding, 
Black  Wilding,  Pym  Square.  Mumm's  Red,  Bran  Rose, 
Red  Style,  Tremlelt's  liitter,  Ellis's  Bitter,  Slack-my- 
Girdle,  Pound  Apple  or  Sweet  Btickland,  Red  Cluster, 
Sweet  Albert,  Holmcote  Sweet,  Cat's-head,  Sweet 
Portugal,  Red  Bosberry,  White  Bosberry,  Tom  Putt, 
Kingston  Black,  Greasy. 

Little  Apples-  —  Golden  Harvey,  Pearson's  Plate, 
Beachamwell,  Keddlcston  Pippin,  Ashmead's  Kernel, 
Pine  Golden  Pippin,  Pitmaston  Pine-apple,  Lucombe's 
Pine-apple,  Sam  Young,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil. 

Brig-htly-ooloured  Apples.— Incomparable,  Hanwell 
Souring,  Cox's  Pomona,  Br,abant  Bellefleur,  Bauman's 
Red  Relnette,  Rymer,  Red  Hollandbury,  .Alexander. 
Hoary  Morning,  Tom  Putt,  Tyler's  Kernel.  Striped 
Beaufin,  Feirn's  Pippin,  Cumberland  Fillbasket, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cellini, 
Adams'  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Red  Astrachan, 
Norfolk  Beaufin. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  year  we 
raised  the  question  of  the  needless  number  of 
Apples,  and  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves 
to  the  best  kinds  if  we  are  to  have  the  best 
results.  Many  articles  and  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  last  year.  Our  list  stands  as 
above.  The  list  will  always  be  open  to 
improvement,  but  not  to  great  increase  of 
number.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear 
of  or  see  fruits  of  high  merit  not  included 
in  the  above,  also  local  fruits,  of  which  there 
are  probably  some  very  good  ones.  Faults,  too, 
of  any  of  the  above  which  warrant  •  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  standard  sorts  may  be  con- 
sidered. We  shall  attempt  the  engraving  of 
fair  specimens  of  all  the  series,  but  to  get  them 
well  done  in  photography  is  very  diflicult.  The 
minor  lists  will,  we  hope,  be  useful,  as  they  will 
prevent  the  exclusion  of  fruits  with  useful 
secondary  qualities.  The  list  is  not,  it  will  be 
seen,  one  fur  the  Eeasons.  The  first  aim  is  to 
fix  attention  on  Eugli.-li  Apples  of  the  highest 
quality  and  able  to  compete  with  those  of  any 
country.  

Roadside  plantations  of  fruit.-When  travelUtig 
in  Bohemia  and  .^loravia  (northern  pro/incrs  of  Austria)  I 
noliied  frequently  plantations  of  Plums  along  the  roads, 
the  fruiti  of  which  are  used  in  enormous  quantities  for  pre- 
serving.-Loiia  IvROfATscu,  Tfie  Imperial  Gardim,  Fruler, 
Vienna. 

The  winter  moth. — Many  fnnt  growers  are  this 
vear  adopting  measures  for  preventing  the  ravages  of 
this  moth.     The  rings  of  daub  on  the  Apple,  Pear,  and 


Plum  trees  in  the  orchards  here  are  covered  with  moths 
of  both  sexes,  and  thousands  have  already  been  cap- 
tured in  this  -way.  On  some  trees  -which  were  missed 
and  were  only  done  recently,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
moths  were  counted  sticking  to  the  daub  on  the  stems 
the  following  morning. — A.  B. 


HEDGEROW  FRUIT  TREES. 
Although  fruit  trees  in  hedgerows  are  a  novelty  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  the  fruit-growing  counties,  and  as  a  rule  they  suc- 
ceed very  well.  In  Kent  Damsons  are  largely  grown 
in  this  way,  while  in  some  counties  Apples  are  the 
favourites,  and  I  well  remember  some  gigantic 
Apple  trees  which  grew  in  a  hedgerow,  and  which 
seldom  failed  to  produce  a  good  crop,  while  Quinces, 
Medlars,  and  Nuts  were  far  more  plentiful  than 
they  are  now.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
their  fertility  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  their 
surface  roots  being  undisturbed,  for  the  constant 
digging  around  trees  in  cultivated  land  destroys  a 
great  proportion  of  the  fibrous  roots  that  promote 
the  fertility  of  the  tree.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
supply  from  hedgerow  trees  will  ever  visibly  affect 
the  enormous  quantity  that  is  required  in  this 
country,  but  there  cannot  be  a  donbt  that  such  posi- 
tions might  be  made  to  help  the  sopply  of  private 
establishments. 

We  know  that  hedges  are  very  differently  formed 
now  to  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago ;  in  fact, 
live  hedges  have  to  a  great  extent  been  replaced 
by  fences  of  various  kinds.  Although  it  would  be  a 
very  doubtful  experiment  to  advocate  planting 
fruit  trees  on  the  margins  of  public  roads,  it  would 
be  quite  a  different  matter  to  plant  them  by  the  mar- 
gins of  private  roads,  or  in  hedgerows  and  alongside 
fences,  for  where  a  forest  tree  will  grow  a  fruit  tree 
will  Eurely  flourish.  Some  trees  will  not  only  yield 
good  returns  in  the  way  of  fruit,  but  are  really  valu- 
able for  timber.  The  Walnnt  is  especially  valuable 
for  this  double  duty.  In  this  locality  we  have  more 
Walnnt  than  any  ether  trees,  from  the  fact  of  their 
havingbeen'agely  plan  ted  when  the  oldramparts  and 
fortifications  were  formed  here,  and  they  bear  large 
crops  of  Nntj.  Quinces  and  Medlars  succeed  well 
as  hedgerow  trees,  and  I  am  sure  their  crops  are 
very  profitable,  and  another  recommendation  is 
that  when  once  got  up  to  bearing  size  very  little 
attention  is  necessary.  Plums,  Damsons,  Bullaces, 
and  Cherries  are  all  good  subjects  for  such  positions, 
as  they  do  not  like  the  incessant  disturbance  of  their 
surface  roots  that  they  too  often  receive.  Cherries 
seldom  are  as  satisfactory  in  cu'tivated  soil  as  in 
pastures.  In  positions  where  they  would  be  as  safe 
from  the  depredations  of  passers  by-as  they  would 
in  an  enclosed  orchard,  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
culture  shotUd  not  prove  prclitable. 

Of  Apples  and  Pears  for  such  positions  there  are 
many  suitable  varieties,  and  if  I  had  to  select  a  few 
for  experiment,  I  would  pass  by  all  those  beautiful 
varieties  like  Lord  Soffitld  or  'VVarner's  King,  that 
do  so  well  on  dwarf  trees,  and  plant  those  of  second 
size  and  quality.  The  Orange  GoS  Apple  is  a  very 
profitable  and  useful  variety,  and  the  Golden  Knob 
is  one  that  returns  more  profit  to  the  grower  than 
many  of  the  better  sorts.  This  kind  of  tree  plant- 
ing must  not  be  expected  to  solve  the  problem  of 
our  national  fruit  supply,  but  grown  in  positions 
that  as  a  rule  are  cot  utilised  to  any  profitable  pur- 
pose, would  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  at  a 
trifling  cost.  J.  Groom. 

Goxjwrf, 


Schubertia  and  Onychium.— The  curious  fact 
lately  referred  to  in  The  Garden,  viz.,  the  name 
Schubertia  being  applied  to  two  different  genera  of 
plants,  is  not  the  only  instance  on  record,  there 
being  another  still  more  curious,  viz ,  Onychium. 
While  Schubertia  (Martins)  (Asclepiadeae)  and 
Schubertia  (Mirbel)  (Conifeiie)  differ  by  their 
various  specific  names,  Onychium  japonicum 
(Kaulf.),  a  well-known  Fern,  and  Onychium  japoni- 
cum (Blume),  an  Orchid  synonym  of  Dendrobium, 
are  quite  similar  through  both  generic  and  specific 
names  beinc;  the  same.  Nicholson's  "  Dictionary  of 
Gardening "  for  Schubertia  (Martins)  refers  the 
reader  to  Physianthus,  and  for  Schubertia  (Mirbel) 
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to  Taxodinm.  Veitoh's  "  Manual  of  Conif eras  "  does 
not  mention  Sohnbertia  amongst  Taxodlum,  but  I 
found  it  in  the  "  Traits  des  Conif eres  "  by  E.  A. 
Carrifere.  Nicholson's  Dictionary  mentions  Ony- 
chium  japonlcum  only  as  a  Fern,  but  Veitch's 
"Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants"  as  well  as  B.  S. 
Williams  in  the  "  Orchid  Growers'  Manual "  g'lvps  it 
with  the  Dandrobes.  The  first  time  I  saw  Ony- 
chium  japonicum  mentioned  as  an  Orchid  was  in 
W.  RoUisson's  general  catalogue.  I  understand  that 
Prof.  Reichenbach  has  now  crossed  out  this  name 
from  the  Orchid  family.  Is  there  any  other  in- 
stance of  the  same  name  being  used  twice?— 
J.  Sallieb,  St.  Germaiii-eti.Zaye, 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK; 


Primroses  fresh  and  pretty  as  in  a  kindly  spring 
come  to  us  from  Mr.  W.  Caudwell,  The  Ivies,  Wantage. 
They  are  varied  and  rich  in  colour. 

Hollies  in  Dublin.— I  send  a  few  sprigs  from 
the  College  Gardens,  Dublin.  No  exotic  berry-bear- 
ing  shrub  I  know  can  approach  our  native  Holly  for 
effect  in  winter.— F.  W.  B. 

Desfontainea  spinosa.— We  have  here  in  one 
of  the  shrubbery  borders  a  fine  bush  of  this  beautiful 
South  American  shrub,  oi  feet  high  and  C  feet  through. 
It  has  flowered  most  profusely  during  the  past  four  or 
five  months  upon  every  little  shoot,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  thoroughly  ripened  wood.  Small  specimens  of  this 
sbrub  are  most  beautiful  for  house  decoration.— J  T 
Ebbutt,  Winslade  Gardens. 

P°yal  Horticultural  Society.- It  is  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  bls  vacancies  at  least  on  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  Fellows  at  the  annual  meeting  in  February 
next.  _  We  understand  that  the  following  gentlemen 
have  signified  their  wish  to  be  relieved  of  the  work 
which  during  the  present  year  has  been  very  heavy, 
viz.,  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Professor  Michael  Foster, 
ii""'  ?"??•£'■';  E<imund  Loder,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson. 

Christmas  Roses  from  Exeter.— A  gathei- 
i"g  of  Hellebore  flowers  comes  from  Messrs  R 
Veitch,  Exeter.  The  varitties  are  the  Brockhnrst 
variety,  the  growth  of  which  is  especially  vigorous  : 
Mme.  1  our<^  ide,  flowers  small  and  white  ;  maximus,  ■ 
major  (Veitch's  Devonshire  variety),  a  large  pure 
white  flower  of  fine  form,  leaves  deep  green  ;  and  a 
variety  imported  from  Germany,  the  flowers  very 
pure,  and  with  segments  more  star-shaped  than 
usually  seen. 

Chrysenthemum  Violet  Tomlin.— I  here- 
with fend  a  flower  of  a  sport  from  Princess  of  Wales 
in  1886,  which  has  been  grown  until  the  present 
season.  Not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Violet  Tomlin,  will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
your  coIcmuR  whether  this  is  the  same  ?— W.  Rose, 
West  Honk  Ilonse  (iardevx,  Manchester. 

*t*  The  flower  was  too  old  and  badly  formed 
for  any  accurate  answer  to  be  given.  It  appears 
too  bright  in  colour,  but  otherwise  has  much  of  the 
character  of  the  new  Violet  Tomlin.  Send  another 
bloom  in  good  condition,  and  by  all  means  preserve 
the  sport. — Ed. 

October  frosts,  which  played  such  havoc  in 
the  outdoor  gardens  round  London,  would  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  destructive  either  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Norwich  or  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I 
learn  that  in  all  the  small  gardens  about  Norwich, 
Chrysanthemums  are  flowering  in  profusion,  and 
that  scarlet  Geraniums,  thorgh  somewhat  dull  in 
colour,  are  Uill  blooming.  Yellow  and  white  Mar- 
guerites are  still  good,  and  on  a  south  wall  in  New- 
market Road  a  healthy  plant  of  Col:ii  scandens 
still  bore  some  thirty  flowers  and  buds.  The  plant 
appf  ars  to  have  been  put  into  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  Tbis  is,  I  think,  a  plant  too  much  neglected 
as  as  open  air  climber.  Strarge  to  say,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  a  total  absence  of  herbaceous 
plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  How 
18  this,  I  wonder  ?  From  Cowes  I  learn  that 
Cactus  Dahlias  are  still  yielding  abundance  of 
flowers,  and  that  the  plants  are  now  more  luxuriant 
than  they  were  in  August  last.  Geraniums  as  fresh 
as  ever,  but  not  producing  much  bloom,  whilst 
flowers  of  Phlox  Drammondi  and  Diantbns  Hedde- 
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wigi  can  be  cut  in  plenty.  This  is  very  different 
to  the  experience  of  gardeners  round  London.  — 
W.  H.  G. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  cheque  for  £31 
from  Mr.  0.  Thomas,  Chatsworth,  as  the  result  of 
the  floral  concert  held  at  Chesterfield  on  November 
14  in  aid  of  the  fund.  Very  great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Thomas  and  his  fellow  gardeners  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  viz ,  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Horabin,  W.  R.  Bloxham,  H.  Smale,  W.  E.  Jenkin- 
fon,  J.  Fletcher,  J.J.Nelson,  G.Parkes,  S.  Polking- 
horne,  W.  Leighton,  J.  Turguy,  and  J.  Hutton,  who 
have  worked  so  energetically  with  Mr.  Thomas  to 
achieve  such  a  splendid  result. — A.  F.  Baeron. 

Hardy  flowers  in  December.— I  send  you  a 
list,  and  examples  as  well,  of  the  flowers  I  found  in 
bloom  in  the  course  of  a  morning's  walk  on  this, 
the  4th  of  December.  The  season  has  been  ex- 
ceptional. Instances  of  excessive  severity  occurred 
early  in  October,  and  subsequently  abnormal 
warmth  has  characterised  the  weather.  Undue 
heat  at  this  season  is  undesirable,  however  much 
we  may  enjoy  it.  We  cannot  but  dread  the  con- 
sequences of  a  too  active  growth  in  herbaceous 
plants,  and  the  blooms  they  are  producing  with  a 
winter  before  us.  Violets  are  in  full  bloom.  My 
early  yellowPolyanthuses  have  cavered  the  beds  with 
blossoms.  Wallflowers,  Aubrietias,  and  Primroses, 
stimulated  by  the  unusual  mildness,  are  in  active 
grjwth  and  bloom.  We  are  still  cutting  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  other  Roses. 

TuPPilago  fta^ans 
Helleborua  maximus 
Papaver  orientate 
Erodium  manescavi 
Erigeron  epeciosiim 
Anemone  coronaria 
Doronicum  excelsum 


Meconopsis  cambricum 
Campanula 
Linum  flavuin 
Geum  coccineum 
Vinca  minor 
Diantluis  superbus 
Plilox  amtena 
AtysBiim  saxatilo 

argfnteum 
Heliantheiuum  polifoliuni 
Lupinue  nanlcinensia 
Hesperus  matronalie 
11381  is  gibraltarica  hybrida 


Pyrethrum  (double) 
Linaria  purpurea 
Aubrietla  grseca 
Oentiana  acaulis 
Veronica  rupeetris 
CheiranthuB  Cheiri,  B.  C.  var. 
Cardamine  rotundifolia 


Scabif^sa  fl.-pl. 
Arabia  alpina 
Ceutaurea  montana 
Erysimum  pulcliellum 
Chrysanthemum  maximum 
Calluna 

Diplopappus  chrysophyllua 
Crocua  odorua  longiflorua 
Viburnum  Tinus 
Jaaminum  nudiflorum 
Myoaotia  dissitiflora 
Potyanthua,  yellow 
^'iolets,  four  varieties 


-W.  IKORAM,  Belroir  Castle. 

The  extreme  mildness  of  the  season  is  pro- 
ducing such  an  unusual  display  of  outdoor  flowers, 
that  in  walking  round  the  garden  it  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  the  spring  season  instead  of 
December.  I  thought  you  might  probably  be  in- 
tjrested  in  the  following  flowers  cut  from  the  open, 
December  4,  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Godman, 
South  Lodge,  Horsham  : — 


Veronica  rupestria 

paniculata 
Aponogeton  diatachyon 
Atdura  Biibingtoni 
Escaltouia  pterocladon 
Doronicum  plantaglneum^ar. 
P^rus  japonica  var. 
Helianthemum     rosmarinifo- 

lium 
Lithospe'mum  prostratum 
Berberia  Darwlui 
Chrysanthemum  maximum 

fiuemaey  Nugget 

Fteur  de  Marie 
Pentatemons 
(reraiiiunis 
Pansiea 


Clematia  Lady  C.  Nevill 
Benecio  pulclier 
Geranium  Endreai 
Jaaminum  nudiflorum 

revclutum 
Hetleborua  niger 

olympicus 
Diantlivis  sylvestris 
liliododendron  Nobleanum 
PoteEtilla  nepatensis 
Papaver  orientate 
ATichufa  aempervirens 
ArmerJa  formosa 
Erigeron  philadetphicum 
Campauula  Portcnschlagiana 
tbcria  gibraltarica 
Schizostylis  coccluea 

— M.  Moody. 

As  a  proof  of  the  extreme  mildness  ot  this 

season,  I  may  mention  that,  besides  having  Violets, 
Folyanthises,  double  Primroses,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Forget-me-nots  in  flower  outside,  our  Asparagus 
is  almost  ready  for  cutting,  a  thing  extremely  rare, 
[  should  imagine,  at  this  time  of  year  in  any  part  of 
Scotland.  The  temperature  here  outside  yester- 
day was  :i?,°  in  shade.— Hon.  Mbs.  Ei,liot,  Cliftim 
J'arh,  Kelso. 

As  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  season,  I 

think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  send  you  a  selection 
of  flowers  picked  from  the  open  air  today.  They 
are  much  injured,  however,  by  the  heavy  rains. 
Trofieolum  oanarlense  acdmajps  were  in  (lower  on 
the  walls  till  a  few  daje  ago,  when  they  were  eut 


down  by  the  gardeners  when  they  were  training  and 
pruning  the  creepers.  I  may  mention  that  this 
place  is  situated  ten  miles  west  of  Edinburgh,  and 
is  550  feet  above  sea  level.— J.  A.  M.  W.,  Midlothian, 
ScotUind. 

We  read   in  nearly  all  the  papers  about 

Green  Peas,  Violets,  and  Primroses  being  gathered 
just  now,  but  they  teem  mostly  in  the  south  of 
England.  I  send  you  a  bunch  of  flowers  gathered 
to-day  (Dec.  4)  from  outside.  Violets  have  been 
very  plentiful,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  spring  crop.  Many  things  are  starting 
into  active  growth. — R.  Feisby,  Preston. 

This  surely  is  an  exceptionally  mild  sea- 

fou.  Here  as  yet  we  have  registered  no  frost. 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  are  still  plentiful  and 
tlie  blooms  compare  favourably  with  those  we 
have  had  during  the  summer.  Lapageria  rosei 
growing  against  an  open  wall  has  nine  fully 
expanded  blooms.  It  has  baen  planted  two  years, 
and  this  season  it;  has  made  growths  from  G  feet 
to  8  feet  in  length.  We  were  quite  gay  with 
Dahlias,  Marguerites,  Geraniums,  and  other  summer 
bedders  until  the  severe  gales  which  swept  over  here 
about  a  fortnight  ago  put  an  end  to  their  beauty. — 
D.  Grant,  Bodlondeh,  Coniray. 

I  send  you  a  box  containing  a  few  flowers 

cut  from  the  open  borders  this  morning,  so  that  you 
may  see  what  very  mild  weather  we  are  experienc- 
ing here  just  now.  Considering  that  the  gardens 
are  750  feet  above  sea  le\  el,  the  way  the  outdoor 
flowers  have  kept  blooming  is  something  remarkable. 
Had  we  not  had  the  6°  of  frost  on  the  1st  of  October, 
I  believe  the  borders  would  have  looked  a?  well  in 
the  autumn  months  as  in  the  sumtner  season.  Th3 
glass  outside  to-day  indicates  SC^,  and  at  9  a.m.  I 
heard  a  blackbird  singing.  — J  Jeffrey,  Cyfarthfa 
Castle  Ciardens,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  collection  of 

flowers  I  gathered  this  morning  that  the  mild  weat  her 
siill  noatiBu<>s  here. — Jas.  THavmis,  ^yoo^and  House 
Gardens,  Dorset. 

Destruction  of  British  Ferns.— It  is  well 
known  that  scarcely  a  Fern  of  any  commercial 
value  remains  in  Epping  Forest  or  the  woods 
around  London,  but  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to 
find  evidence  of  the  wholtsale  destruction  ot 
British  Ferns  in  a  remote  village  in  Yorkshire.  No 
mercy  appears  to  have  been  shown.  A  few  years 
back  on  an  old  wall,  forming  part  of  the  ruined 
abbey  of  Rievaux,  about  three  miles  from  Helmsley, 
Yorkshire,  was  a  colony  of  the  common  Hart's- 
tongue  Fern,  that  gave  as  much  beauty  to  the  pic- 
turesque pile  as  the  clustering  Ivy  that  scrambled 
in  through  the  west  window.  Last  year  not  a 
vestige  of  a  plant  was  left.  The  whole  had  been 
carted  away  to  sell  in  the  streets  of  large  towns, 
yet  nothing  is  done  to  check  this  shamefnl  prac- 
tice. There  is  an  act  to  protect  our  feathered 
friends,  why  not  one  to  shield  our  native  flora  from 
harm  ? 

A  disputed  prize. — To  encourage  the  growth 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  district,  my  employer, 
who  is  president  of  the  South  of  Scotland  Horti- 
cultural Society,  presented  a  cup,  which  the  com- 
mittee offered  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  the 
cap  to  become  the  property  of  the  competitor 
winning  it  three  times.  The  first  show  was  held  on 
Nov.  30,  1887,  and  did  not  receive  the  amount  cf 
support  expected,  there  being  only  two  competitors 
for  the  cup,  and  in  the  other  classes  little  or  no 
competition,  the  restUt  being  a  loss  of  £10  to  the 
society.  Tbis  year  the  schedule  was  issued  and  the 
show  advertised  to  be  held  on  the  28th  of  this 
month.  The  committee,  dreading  another  failure, 
instructed  the  secretary  to  communicate  with  all 
growers  in  the  district,  asking  them  to  support  the 
society.  The replieswereveryunsatitfactory,onlyone 
offering  to  compete  for  the  group,  one  for  specimen 
plants,  and  two  for  cut  blooms ;  therefore  the 
committee  decided  to  hold  no  show  tbis  season. 
The  donor  of  the  cup  suggested  that  it  should  be 
withdrawn  for  want  of  competition  and  offered  by 
the  society  for  something  else,  but  the  holder  claims 
it  a3  won  for  this  season.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  oup  1     Have  the  committee  power  to  withdraw 
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it  and  offer  it  for  anything  else  without  the  consent 
of  the  winner  of  last  year?  Kindly  give  your 
opinion  in  reply  to  "A.  0.  T."— Qubbist. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIEtY. 
On  Monday  evening  last  a  meeting  of  the  general 
committee  of  this  society  was  held  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson  being  in  the 
chair  and  supported  by  a  large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers. The  hon.  sec,  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes,  announced 
that  all  the  arrangements  for  holding  the  dinner  had 
been  completed,  and  that  he  expected  Sir  Louis 
Felly,  M.P.  for  West  Hackney,  would  be  present. 
Twenty-nine  new  members  were  elected,  bringing 
the  total  on  the  society's  books  up  to  630. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne,  the  foreign  secretary,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  numerous  applica- 
tions from  abroad  for  the  society's  catalogue,  and 
that  copies  had  been  sent  to  America,  France, 
Turkey,  and  other  places.  It  was  further  suggested 
by  him  that,  in  consequence  of  an  application  being 
received  for  membership  by  an  amateur  in  France, 
a  new  class  of  members  be  instituted  for  those 
desirous  of  joining  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  but  who  were  living  abroad,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  subscription  for  such  be  5  francs 
for  France  and  Belgium,  §1  for  America,  and  4 
marks  for  Germany,  this  scale  to  remain  temporarily 
until  Mr.  Payne  has  time  to  prepare  and  submit  at 
some  future  meeting  a  scheme  appropriate  for  the 
admission  of  foreigners. 

Much  discussion  then  ensued  upon  the  form 
which  the  National  Challenge  Trophy  was  to  assume, 
and  it  was  ultimately  resolved,  considering  that  the 
society  had  not  more  than  £15  to  devote  to  the 
purchase  of  the  trophy,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
that  amount  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  an  electro- 
plated salver  or  shield.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Doughty 
was  read  on  the  subject  of  a  conference  to  be  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  annual 
dinner,  but  as  the  time  was  too  short,  it  was  sub- 
sequently moved  by  Mr.  K.  Dean,  that  a  conference 
be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  late  flowering  ex 
hibition  in  January.  A  sub-committee,  consisting 
of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  and  Mr. 
Harman  Payne,  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  details, 
and  any  suggestions  made  to  them  will  receive 
proper  attention. 

A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Hull  society 
was  read  requesting  that  the  society  should  be 
affiliated,  and  it  was  reported  that  a  deputation 
from  Hull  had  waited  upon  the  officers  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  who  were  present 
at  Sheffield  to  consider  the  idea  of  holding  the  next 
provincial  show  of  the  N.  C.  S.  at  Hull.  Similar 
offers  and  suggestions  were  stated  to  have  also  been 
received  either  formally  or  informally  from  local 
societies  at  Leeds,  Derby,  and  Brighton. 

Mr.  Holmes  then  announced  that  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  show  a  meeting  of  the  judges  and  growers 
had  taken  place  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  into  Europe,  and  that  a  resolu- 
tion had  been  passed  asking  the  National  Society 
to  arrange  for  such  a  celebration.  Upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  it  was  resolved  that  the  subject 
be  adjourned  to  the  next  committee  meeting.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this  point  Mr. 
Holmes  announced  that  he  had  received  a  circular 
from  the  Ghent  society  stating  that  the  event 
would  be  celebrated  there  in  November,  18S9,  and 
inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society.  It  was  also  added  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  had  offered  facilities  for 
holding  the  centennial  exhibition,  and  in  the  event 
oE  their  offer  being  accepted.  Mr.  Head,  the  gar- 
dener,  would  be  able  to  grow  from  10,000  to  12,000 
plants  with  the  view  of  assisting  in  the  work 
oE  comparison  and  identification  of  synonymous 
flowers.  Many  offers  of  assistance  in  other  ways 
hive  been  received,  and  the  probability  is  that 
1890  mill  be  the  year  selected  as  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysanthc- 
JSium  into  England.  ; 
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An  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  success  of  the 
provincial  show,  and  in  response  Mr.  Holmes  con- 
sidered that  it  was  a  success  in  every  way,  with  the 
exception  of  the  competition  in  the  open  classes. 
Although  no  doubt  the  bad  season  contributed  in  a 
measure  to  this  fact,  yet  Mr.  Holmes  was  of  opinion 
that  the  chief  reason  was  want  of  pluck  on  the  part 
of  northern  and  southern  growers.  He  affirmed 
that  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  south  was 
afraid  of  the  north  and  the  north  afraid  of  the 
south.  This  expression  of  opinion  called  forth  a 
protest  from  Mr.  Gibson,  who  disclaimed  any  such 
feeling,  and  attributed  the  reason  of  his  non- 
appearance to  other  causes  entirely,  as  he  had  all 
along  looked  forward  to  being  able  to  exhibit  at 
Sheffield,  but  at  the  last  found  he  was  unable  to 
do  so.  The  sitting  was  a  lengthy  one,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  much  later  than  is  customary. 

The  last  committee  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  when 
there  was  again  an  interesting  show  of  novelties. 
First-class  certificates  went  to  the  following :  — 
Etoilk  de  Lyon.— This  was  exhibited  in  two 
different  characters.  The  flowers  that  were  certi- 
ficated were  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  and  from  these  it  could  be  seen  that 
Etoile  de  Lyon  is  a  Japanese  variety  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  The  blooms  are  of  great  width,  flattish  in 
shape,  and  with  magnificent  broad  petals  of  the 
richest  rose-carmine.  Those  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were  smaller,  almost 
white,  and  evidently  grown  under  different  condi- 
tions. To  have  a  variety  like  this  in  full  beauty  in 
December  is  no  mean  advantage. 

MBa.  W.  A.  Habeis  — Another  beautiful  Japanese 
variety,  with  the  colour  of  Sarnia  and  the  full  form 
of  Maiden's  Blush.  It  is  one  of  the  American  kinds, 
the  colour  white  flushed  rose.  As  an  exhibition 
flower  it  ought  to  take  a  leading  place.  From  Mr. 
Beckett,  Elstree. 

C^SAB. — This  should  not  have  been  certificated 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  shown.  It  is  evi- 
dently an  excellent  Japanese  Anemone  variety,  the 
guard  florets  dull  red,  and  the  disc  yellow.  From 
Mr.  Elliott,  Jersey. 

Chinese  Peimula  Haeold's  Pink.— A  single  va- 
riety of  great  beauty  and  distinctness.  It  represents 
the  Chinese  Primula  in  its  highest  development, 
the  flowers  large,  rich  rose-pink,  and  borne  in  a 
handsome  truss.    The  growth  is  also  strong  and 
free.    From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 
Charles    Shabman  was    commended  for  the 
richness  of  its  crimson  colouring.     It  is  a  .Tapinese 
variety,  and  of  good  form.    Shown  by  Mr.  Beckett. 
Mr.  T.  Beckett,  Elstree,  showed  besides  the  varie- 
ties above-named  two  otliers  of  excellent  merit,  viz , 
Mme.  Dubreuil,  which  is  a  Japanese  flower  of  a  rose 
shade,  and  will  make  a  useful  variety,  and  Pelican, 
now  well  known ;   the  creamy  white  flowers  were 
exceptionally  fine  for  the  season.     A  new  Japanese 
Anemone  kind  named  Tiiomphe  d'Anzin  came  from 
Mens.  Ghys,  France.     It  is  a  seedling  of  this  year 
and  of  great  promise ;  the  thread-like  guard  florets 
are  pale  rose-white,  the  disc  of  a  deeper  tint.    A 
stand  of  splendid  blooms  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Mursell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barton,  Tower  House, 
Streatham.     It  contained  two  of  the  finest  flowers 
of  the  beautiful  yellow-coloured  Gloriosum  that  we 
have  seen  this  season.    As  here  presented  this  is  a 
light,  graceful  flower.    W.  and  G.  Drover,  the  mon- 
strosity that  the  committee  were  unwise  enough  to 
certificate  last  January,  the  yellow  H.  Cannell,  and 
the  pure  white  Lady  Lawrence  were  also  reprefented. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  also  exhibited  a  variety 
named  J.  R  Pearson,  which  appears  to  be  a  sport 
from  Mile.  Lacroix,  as  it  has  much  of  the  charac- 
ter oE  that  variety.     It  is  of  a  pink  colour  and  full 
form.     A  white-flowered  sport  of  Mrs.  C.  Carey  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  and  from  the 
same  exhibitor  came  flowers  of  the  Japanese  varie- 
ties Minnie  Palmer,  white,  like  Moonlight  somewhat 
in  shape;  White  Elephant,  similar  to  James  Salter ; 
and  J.  CoUinp,  a  flower  of  a  striking  orange  shade. 
These  were   all   cat  from  plants  imported   from 
America  as  late  aa  July  last.    Mr.  Elliott,  Jersey, 


had  Jersey  Nugget,  which  is  like  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon, and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
showed  J.  H.  Mann,  which  is  white  tinted  rose,  the 
florets  recurved  and  broad.  Mr.  M.  Russell,  Hen- 
field,  Sussex,  exhibited  a  yellow-coloured  sport 
from  Princess  of  Walesnamed  Mrs.  S.  Coleman.  It  is 
evidently  of  considerable  value,  but  the  flowers  were 
stale.  Holborn  Nugget,  a  Japanese  variety  intro- 
duced from  Japan,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
and  Co.,  High  Holborn.  It  is  of  a  rich  selt-yellow 
colour,  but  thin  and  papery  at  present.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  exhibited  a  Japanese  Anemone  named 
Rache  Toulousaine,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  Minnie 
Chate;  also  Perle  Precieuse,  a  purplish  incurved 
variety ;  and  Lady  Dorothy,  an  incurved  variety, 
a  sport  from  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.  It  is  similar 
to  Charles  Gibson,  with  the  same  petal,  compact, 
and  considerably  lighter  in  colour.  It  is  worth  a 
certificate.  From  the  same  exhibitors  came  Chinese 
Primulas  Beauty  of  Kent,  single  white,  and  Brides- 
maid, which  is  rose-pink  ;  both  were  handsome 
forms. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 
At  a  fully  attended  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
fund,  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi,  W.C, 
on  the  ."iOth  ult.,  Mr.  George  Deal  presiding,  one 
pleasing  ch-cumstance  was  the  reception  of  contri- 
butions from  collecting  boxes  at  Chrysanthemum 
shows.  Mr.  Bates  handed  in  the  sum  of  £2  col- 
lected at  that  recently  held  at  Twickenham.  Mr. 
G.  Bishop,  local  secretary  for  the  district,  the  sum 
of  ±13  6s.,  collected  at  Teddington  show.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins,  the  sum  of  69.  7d.,  collected  at  one  held 
at  Wallington,  and,  in  addition,  the  sum  of  \ii.  9d. 
from  the  collecting  box  at  The  Grange  Gardens, 
Wallington.  Mr.  R.  Soott,  of  Moorfield,  Manning- 
ham.  Bradford,  the  sum  of  .^^l  10s.  Ud  ,  obtained  at 
the  Bradford  Chrysanthemum  show,  andMr.  Wood- 
erson,  Bexley,  a  donation  of  £1  I3.  from  the  Chry- 
santhemum committee  at  Bexley.  A<1onation  of  £3 
from  the  Yoikshire  Association  oE  Horticulturists 
oame  from  Mr.  Garnett,  St.  John's,  Wakefield,  and 
Mr.  H  J.  Clayton,  of  Grimston  Park  Gardens,  an- 
nounced that  the  committee  o£  the  York  Floral 
FOte  had  voted  the  sum  of  £5  to  the  fund.  Hearty 
votes  o£  thanks  were  proposed  to  those  through 
whose  instrumentality  these  sums  had  been  ob- 
tained. A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  0.  Thomas, 
Chatsworth  Gardens,  stating  that  the  entertain- 
ment recently  arranged  by  the  gardeners  of  the 
district,  and  held  at  Chesterfield,  in  aid  of  the 
fund,  proved  a  great  success;  that  the  decorations 
of  autumn  foliage  and  berries  were  unique,  and 
much  appreciated  by  the  numerous  company. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Drummond,  seeds- man, 
Stirling,  local  secretary  for  that  district,  referring 
to  the  great  difficulty  he  experienced  in  getting 
subscriptions  from  Scotch  gardeners,  they  evidently 
being  of  opinion  that  the  benefits  of  the  fund  are 
for  orphan  children  in  the  south  rather  than  in  the 
north.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  it  is  quite  contrary 
to  fact,  and  the  committee  regret  that  such  an  er- 
roneous impression  prevails  among  the  gardeners  of 
the  far  north.  Another  gross  of  collecting  boxes 
was  ordered,  the  cost  being  £8  lO-i.  The  previous 
gross  have  already  returned  the  sum  of  £15  18s., 
and  they  are  constantly  being  app  led  for.  A 
desire  to  hold  another  Covent  Garden  Fute  on 
behalf  of  the  fund  was  generally  expressed,  and 
the  matter  will  come  up  for  consideration  at  tie 
proper  time. 

Book  on  fruit  forcing'  (T.  Vetcu).— There  is  no  book 
on  this  subject  that  we  are  aware  of. 

Dion  edule.  —A  plant  of  this  here  is  now  bearing  two 
cones,  each  about  a  foot  long.  The  cones  are  growing  side 
by  side.— J.  T.  Ebbott,  iriw.s/a''?  Guydt:nif,  near  EsxUr. 

Wistaria  sinensis  alba.— Does  this  often  f.uit  in 
this  country  ?  I  have  a  pod  lilte  a  Scarlet  Runner  Bean,  but 
it  is  flat  on  one  side  and  contains  two  seeds.  Waat  would 
be  the  best  time  to  sow?— C.  J.  Cloke,  Bidmcrske  Court, 
Heading. 

BOOK  RKCEITED. 

"  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information."  No.  24.  Royil 
Gardens,  Kew. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  M.   6'.— Epimedium  musschi- 

anum  (E.   niveum  of  gardens). A.  Jenkins. — 1,    Francua 

ramosa ;  2,  Oncidium  iucurvum  ;  3,  send  better  specimen. 

Names  of  trait,— Newark.— \,  Gold«B  Balnatte;  2, 
Duck's-blll  of  Buseex. 
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WOODS   &    FORESTS. 

THE  WALNUT  TJREE  AND  ITS  USES. 

Though  the  Walnut  (Juglans  rtgia,  L.)  is  now 
commonly  culdvated  in  most  parts  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  it  is  not  really  indigen- 
ous to  any  European  country,  but,  like  so 
many  other  useful  trees,  is  an  importation  from 
the  East.  Its  native  habitat  appears  to  extend 
from  the  borders  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas, 
through  the  mountain  chains  of  Central  Asia  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Himalayas  or  the 
borders  of  China.  It  is  abundant  in  Cashmere, 
Kumaon,  and  Nepaul. 

The  date  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  is 
unknown,  but  if  it  is  identical  with  the  Persian 
Nut  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  and  referred 
to  by  other  Greek  writers,  which  is  the  opinion 
of  some  authors,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  known 
in  Greece  at  least  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  it  was  probably  origi- 
nally obtained  from  Persia.  From  Greece  it 
probably  made  its  way  into  Italy,  though  Pliny 
says  it  was  introduced  into  that  country  from 
Persia.  By  the  Romans  it  was  dedicated  to 
Diana,  whose  festivals  were  htld  beneath  its 
shade,  and  it  was  known  by  numerous  names, 
such  as  Nux  persica,  Nux  regia,  Jovis  glans, 
Djia  glans,  and  Juglans,  the  latter  of  which  has 
been  adopted  by  botanists  as  a  generic  title. 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  doubtless  Britain 
also  owe  it  to  the  Romans,  but  nothing  certain 
is  known  respecting  the  times  when  it  was 
carried  into  these  countries.  In  Britain  the 
record  of  its  cultivation  does  not  go  back  further 
than  15G2,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  known  long  before  that  time,  and  in  sup- 
port of  its  Roman  introduction  the  fact  may  be 
mentioned  of  a  Walnut  shell  having  been  found 
35  feet  below  the  surface  amongst  Roman  re- 
mains in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  At  the  present  time  the  Walnut  is 
cultivated  more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  to  as  far  north  as  AVarsaw.  In 
France,  especially  in  the  central  provinces, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy  it  is 
largely  grown  for  its  commercial  products,  and 
ia  these  countries  is  a  common  roadside  tree. 
It  is  alio  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic 
countries  where  it  is  really  indigenous,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  in  numerous 
places  along  the  range  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains, especially  in  Cashmere,  where  both  the 
nuts  and  oU  form  important  articles  of  commerce 
and  yield  a  very  large  revenue. 

As  a  proof  of  the  tree  not  being  indigenous 
to  Europe  and  belonging  to  a  warmer  country, 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  stated  by  Loudon 
Ihat  in  1709  the  greater  part  of  the  Walnut 
trees  in  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  were  killed  or  so 
far  injured  by  frost  as  to  render  it  advisable  to 
fell  the  trees.  In  this  country  it  is  one  of  the 
last  trees  to  put  forth  its  leaves  in  spring,  and 
even  then  it  is  sometimes  injured  by  late 
spring  frosts.  In  some  countrits  the  shade 
of  the  Walnut  tree  is  considcrtd  injurious  to 
the  Grass  or  other  crops  growing  beneath  it, 
and  Pliny  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Oak 
will  not  thrive  near  it,  but  this  is  probably 
in  some  part  mere  fancr,  and  has  perhaps 
arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  leavfs  poaiessing 
a  peculiar  and  powerful  oilour.  The  Walnut 
grows  to  a  very  large  size  and  is  a  long-lived 
tree.  Full-grown  trees  vary  in  this  country 
from  .50  feet  to  no  feet  high,  according  to  the 
soil  and  situation  in  which  they  are  planted, 
and  have  trunks  varying  in  diameter  from  2  feet 
to  6  feet,  covered  with  thick,  deeply  furrowed, 


grey  bark,  and  branching  out  into  large,  wide- 
spreading  massive  heads  from  40  feet  to  100 
feet  across.  As  an  ornamental  tree  in  parks 
the  Walnut  is  very  desirable,  on  account  of 
its  fine  foliage,  and  it  grows  well  in  any  good 
soil.  Several  varieties  are  known,  but  Nichol- 
son, in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening "  says 
that  the  dwarf  prolific,  Highflyer,  and  thin- 
shelled  are  the  most  desirable  for  cultivation. 
In  this  country  Walnuts  are  fit  for  gathering 
in  October,  but  in  more  southern  countries  they 
are  ready  fully  a  month  earlier.  For  keeping, 
when  separated  from  their  fleshy  husks,  the 
Walnuts  should  be  spread  over  to  the  depth  of 
about  3  inches  on  a  boarded  floor  in  an  airy 
shed  or  granary,  and  turned  over  daily  till  they 
are  thoroughly  dry,  when  they  are  fit  to  be 
stored  away,  but  if  kept  for  any  considerable 
time  they  require  to  be  turned  over  occasionally. 
When  carefully  attended  to  and  stored  in  a 
place  where  they  are  not  subjected  to  great 
atmospheric  changes  they  may  be  kept  tolerably 
good  for  twelve  months.  Packed  in  casks  in 
layers  of  sand  they  also  keep  very  well,  as  well 
as  by  placing  them  in  sawdust  or  in  jars  and 
sprinkling  them  with  salt.  The  principal  uses 
of  Walnuts  are  as  an  article  of  food  or  dessert, 
for  pickling,  and  for  the  oil  which  they  con- 
tain, but  besides  these  they  have  several  minor 
uses,  such  as  the  employment  of  their  husks 
for  making  a  kind  of  ketchup,  or  for  dyeing 
dark  brown  or  black.  Formerly  they  also 
possested  tome  reputation  as  a  medicine, 
particularly  for  expelling  worms,  for  which 
purpose,  even  at  the  present  day,  rustic  practi- 
tioners employ  an  extract  of  the  unripe  fruit. 
In  such  countries  as  Switzerland,  Southern 
France,  Northern  Italy,  Cashmere,  &c. ,  where 
the  Walnut  tree  abounds  and  produces  a  large 
crop  of  fruits,  Walnuts  form  a  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  poorer  classes  at  the  season  when 
they  are  plentiful.  The  trees  line  the  road-sides 
for  miles  in  many  of  the  above-named  European 
countries,  and  Loudon  sajs  that  he  knew  of  a 
person  who  travelled  from  Florence  to  Geneva 
eating  scarcely  anything  by  the  way  but  Walnuts 
and  heads  of  Maize  gathered  by  the  road-side. 
I  a  Japan  Walnuts  are  commonly  used  as  a 
sweetmeat ;  for  this  purpose  the  kernels  after 
being  shelled  are  coated  with  sugar.  With  us 
ripe  Walnuts  are  used  only  for  dessert,  but  for 
this  purpose,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  the  con- 
sumption is  very  great.  Besides  those  grown  in 
our  own  country,  large  quantities  are  imported 
from  the  Continent,  chiefly  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  They  were  at  one  time 
subject  to  an  import  duty  of  23.  Id.  per  bushel, 
but  this  was  reducpd  in  1853  to  Is.,  and  alto- 
gether abolished  in  1860. 

The  wood  cf  the  was  Walnut  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized  by  the  cabinet-maker  before  the 
introduction  of  mahogany  ;  indeed,  it  was  the 
chief  cabinet  wood  in  this  country.  No  other 
wood  approaches  it  in  depth  of  colour  or  in  the 
boldness  of  its  markings,  and  though  a  few 
years  since  fashion  ruled  the  demand  for  plainer 
woods  for  furniture  making,  there  is  always  a 
deTDand  for  Walnut,  whether  from  the  plain 
trunk  or  from  the  figured  burrs.  On  account  of 
its  lightness,  combined  with  toughness  and 
strength,  it  is  the  jirincipal  wood  used  for  gun- 
stocks.  WalEut  wood  is  imported  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  from  Italy,  the  former  in  logs 
G  feet  to  !t  feet  long,  and  10  inches  to  IS  inches 
square  ;  while  that  from  Italy  usually  comes  in 
planks  ti  feet  to  12  feet  long,  10  inches  to  10 
inches  broad,  and  4  inches  to  'J  inches  thick. 
Laslett  says : — 

Burrs  or  excreicencec,  frequently  measuring  2  foot 
to  3  feet  acrcsi  by  12  inches  to  15  inches  in  the  thicker 


part,  and  weighing  5  cwt.  to  6  cwt.  each,  are  common 
to  the  Walnut  trees  of  Italy  and  the  Black  Sea.  They 
are  often  prettily  mottled  or  figured,  and  make  rich 
and  splendid  veneers  for  the  cahiuet-maker.  Those  of 
the  hest  quality  are  conaequently  much  prized,  and 
have  been  known  to  realise  £50  to  £60  per  ton  weight. 
John  R.  Jackson. 
Museum,  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew. 


Timber  felling.— The  felling  of  hard-wooded 
trees  should  be  done  in  the  winter  season,  and  be 
finishedbeforethebndsbeginto  expand  in  thespring, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  kinds  of  trees  which  are 
to  be  peeled.  The  axe  is  the  best  tool  to  use  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  plantation's  growth,  but  after 
trees  get  to  forty  years  old  the  saw  should  be  used. 
When  this  work  is  done  by  the  forester's  own  men, 
he  can  generally  have  the  work  done  to  his  satis- 
faction, but  when  the  woik  is  done  by  the  piece  by 
a  timber  merchant's  men,  this  is  not  so  easily  done. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  trees  felled  close  to 
the  ground,  and  is  more  especially  necessary  where 
the  suckers  are  desired  to  grow  np  as  underwood,  or 
to  come  in  for  a  succeeding  crop.  In  felling  trees 
grown  from  old  stools,  we  often  come  across  portions 
of  the  old  stool  imbedded  in  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
and  as  this  is  always  partly  decayed  and  of  bad 
colour,  it  spoils  the  sale  of  the  timber ;  whereas, 
when  a  tree  is  grown  from  a  stool  cut  close  to  the 
ground  it  may  be  cut  off  sound  and  good.  Another 
important  point  to  be  attended  to  in  felling  is  to  do 
as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the  standing  trees 
by  the  fall  of  those  being  felled.  When  felling 
hard- wooded  trees  of  large  size,  in  the  case  of  those 
that  have  several  large  limbs,  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  weight  of  the  fall  being  on  one  particular 
limb,  otherwise  it  will  probably  splinter  and  render 
it  useless.  In  hard  frost  especially,  timber  is  very 
liable  to  splinter  with  falling,  therefore  extra  care  is 
needful  under  the  circumstances. 


SHOBT  NOTES.— WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


Water  in  wood. — Experiments  have  shown  that 
100  pounds  of  Ash  wood  cut  in  January  contain 
20  pounds  of  water,  while  tie  same  amount  cut  in 
April  contained  38  pounds  of  water;  100  pounds  of 
Sycamore  cut  in  January  contained  33  pounds  of  water, 
and  40  cut  in  April.  White  Pine  cut  in  January  con- 
tained 52  pounds ;  cut  in  April  61  pounds  of  water. 

Cottonwood  (the  name  of  the  timber  of  some  of 
the  American  Poplars)  makes  a  handsomer,  fighter, 
and  stronger  box  than  can  be  made  of  Pine.  The 
nailing  machine  does  not  split  it,  and  where  the  sides 
and  ends  are  printed  there  are  no  hard  knots  to  con- 
tend ivith.  The  contrast  between  the  white  wood  and 
black  letters  is  very  pleasing. 

The  w^ood  of  the  Dogwood  of  North  America 
is  hard,  close-grained,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  manufacture  of  mallet  handles, 
toys,  hames,  shuttles,  harrow  teeth,  and  shoes  for 
sleds.  The  bark  is  bitter,  and  on  account  of  bearing 
considerable  resemblance  to  Peruvian  bark,  and 
having  some  of  its  properties,  is  often  substituted 
for  it. 

Seasoned  timber,  not  prepared  by  any  special 
process,  but  protected  from  dampness  and  exposed  to 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  will  last  for  centuries,  and  so 
will  timber  in  excessively  dry  climates.  An  equal,  if 
not  'superior  durability  in  timber  is  observed  when  it 
is  immersed  in  fresh  water,  or  imbedded  in  thick  walls, 
or  underground  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  changes. 


"The  Garden"  SEonthly  Parts.— 2%m  journal 

published  in  -neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volwmM.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Farts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  niost  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  o/  tht 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  ;  post  free.  Id. 

"Hardy  Flow^ers."— Oivinjr  descriptions  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  tkc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

Iiondon :  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  •  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature.  'Shakespeare. 


KEW   AND   THE   ROYAL  HOETICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the  press  and  elsewhere  there  are  signs  of 
an  agitation  to  get  the  Horticultural  Society 
attached  to  Xew.     What  should  we   think 
of  a  society  of  builders  who  were  subordinate 
to  the  secretary  of   the  Geological  Society? 
The  work  of  Kew  is  clear  and  large,  and  its 
officials  have  many  important  things  to  think 
of  besides  horticuituro.     They  could  not  save 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  if  they  tried. 
The  history  of  tlie  society  for  some  years  past 
is  the  most  disheartening  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  horticulture.     It  may  be  that 
no  amount  of  mending  may  save  the  society ; 
all  the  doctors  have  tried  their  hand  now  and 
the  society  is  getting  more  and  more  a  bye- 
word    for    mismanagement   and    misfortune. 
If  no  one  can  mend  it,  at  least  let  all  those  who 
care   for   it   try   to    sa-s-e   it   from   being  an 
appanage  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.     If  we 
ever  have  a  true  society  and  one  that  will 
take  the  many  and  the  vast  interests  of  gar- 
dening into  its  plan,  it  would  be  much  better 
that  the  national  botanical   garden   at  Ivew 
and  any  great  gardening   society  should   be 
quite   independent  of   each   other.     In  that 
way   the    public    interests    would    be    best 
secured.     If  the  officials  at  Kew  were  to  con- 
sider the  matter  fully,  they  would  probably 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.     The  extent  of 
their  vast  establishment  and  its  foreign  rela- 
tions can  hardly  allow  of    their  time  being 
given  to  a  struggling  society. 

Any  societies  who  do  good  work  are  of  men 
who  have  their  heart  in  the  work,  and  not  by 
those  who  look  over  the  garden  wall,  so  to  say. 
The  scope  of  gardening  has  enormously  in- 
creased within  a  generation.     It  has  an  inde- 
pendent press— in  the  sense  of  its  direction  by 
those  who  are  gardeners  at  heart.      It  is  no't 
long  since  gardeners  wore  snubbed  in  their  own 
papers  and  stupefied  with  botanical  and  fungo- 
logical  technicalities  havinggenerallyno  earthly 
relation  to  their  work.     We  have  changed  ail 
that,  and  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  make  gardening  subservient  to  botanical 
professors.     The  botanist  helps  us  in  garden 
plant  nomenclature,   and  we   will   not  deny 
our   indebtedness   to   botany;   but  the   true 
botanist  concerns  himself   with  the  world's 
vegetation  rather  than  with  gardening.   What 
would   farmers  think   of    an   agricultural   so- 
ciety with    officials  from    a   wholly  distinct 
branch    of    knowledge    mixed    up   with   it? 
Think    of   the  work  done  by  the   excellent 
American    Pomological    Society   and   of    its 
good    and    independent    organisation  !      No 
one  knows  the  wants  and  state  of  any  art  so 
well  as  those  engaged  in  it.     The  influence  of 
non-gardening  personages  in  the  past  has  been 
by  no  means  without  its  disastrous  influences 
on  Chiswick.       Its   history   is   well   known. 


AVe  cannot  speak  ourselves,  but  some  of  the 
most  competent  of  living  horticulturists  tell  us 
that  the  insults  to  gardeners  and  the  contempt 
for  garden  varieties  shown  by  Dr.  Lindley  (an 
able  lecturer  and  botanist)  did  more  to  injure 
the  Horticultural  Society  and  Chiswick  than 
any  other  cause.  Nothing  is  urged  here 
against  any  useful  botanical  work  being  done 
for  horticulture.  Mr.  Carruthers  does  good 
work  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  but 
nobody  (out  of  a  comic  journal  perhaps)  would 
propose  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
should  be  moored  to  the  British  Museum  ! 
What  is  to  be  done  if  we  ever  are  to  have  a 
horticultural  society  worthy  of  our  gardens  is 
a  question  not  so  easily  disposed  of  here.  But 
the  elementary  condition  that  it  should  he  an 
independent  and  purely  gardening  society 
may  be  laid  down  at  once.  Its  relations  with 
the  national  botanic  garden  should  be  of  the 
most  friendly  sort,  but  the  whole  recent  pro- 
gress of  gardening  both  in  England  and 
America  shows  the  need  of  gardeners  doing 
their  own  work. 


In  relation  to  this  question,  the  scientific  com- 
mittee that  has  sat  for  years  deserves  some  con- 
sideration. Its  very  name  is  an  impertinence,  as 
implying  that  only  the  work  done  by  this  com- 
mittee is  science.  Not  a  botanical  committee, 
observe,  or  a  chemical  or  physiological  one, 
but  a  "  scientific  ! "  one.  As  if  to  say.  We 
possess  the  precious  treasure  of  science 
(  =  knowledge),  but  the  rest  are  nowhere! 
And  yet  Darwin  and  some  others  whose  names 
still  live  have  dug  deep  in  this  despised  garden. 
This  scientific  committee  has  sat  for  years  and 
its  doings  are  reported.  Can  anyone  trace  any- 
thing born  of  it  of  the  slightest  use  to  gardeii- 
ing? 

The  connection  of  the  trade  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society  deserves  consideration. 
Some  say  it  is  now  almost  a  trade  societ}'. 
The  true  interests  of  the  trade  are  those  of  the 
gardening  public.  It  is  doubtful  if  members 
of  the  trade  on  the  council  or  the  certificating 
committees  do  any  good  to  either  the  nursery 
or  the  seed  trade  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  garden- 
ing interests.  There  is  in  consequence  to(.i 
much  jealousy  and  insinuation.  One  cannot 
go  to  a  meeting  without  hearing  evidence  of 
this.  Even  if  the  position  of  one  of  the 
trade  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  gentlemen  and 
gardeners,  it  is  rarely  so  to  his  fellows  in  the 
trade.  That  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
nursery  and  seed  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom can  be  represented  in  the  society  makes 
it  the  more  desirable  that  the  trade  should 
not  take  part  in  the  councils  or  committees  of 
the  society.  Their  knowledge  makes  them 
good  judges  of  plants  and  novelties,  but  the 
certificating  business  is  not  by  any  means 
so  important  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  though 
it  lends  a  little  pomposity  to  a  society  that 
does  little  real  work  for  gardening  or  gardens. 

When  a  Marechal  Niel  comes  even  in  our 
enlightened  certificate  -  plastering  days,  lie 
makes  his  way  without  a  certificate ;  and 
curiously,  too,  if  he  asks  for  one,  he  does  not 
always  get  it — at  least  not  till  the  public 
know  him,     Apd  some  things,  like  Duchesse 


dAngouleme,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
uncertificating  ages  to  show  us  what  a  good 
Pear  is.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Horticultural 
and  Botanic  Societies  have  given  hundreds 
of  certificates  to  plants  that  are  now  forgotten. 
The  independence  and  dignity  of  the  trade 
and  its  best  interests  would  be  best  consulted 
by  its  members  keeping  out  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  society  for  the  above  and  other 
reasons,  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  will  occur 
to  gentlemen  in  the  trade.  If  the  trade 
needs  a  society,  the  best  way  is  to  form  an 
avowedly  trade  society  to  protect  its  in- 
terests. The  trade,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  benefit  by  the  existence  of  a 
vigorous  and  useful  horticultural  society,  and 
should  not  be  excluded  in  any  way  from  it — 
but  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  its  mem- 
bers cannot  interfere  in  the  working  of  the 
society  without  creating  ill-feeling. 


DECEMBER  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Last  July  we  had  a  fall  of  slow  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight— the  oldest  inhabitant  never  heard  of 
such  a  phenomenon  before  ;  now  we  are  having 
briglit  open  weather  in  the  month  of  December, 
and  our  faculties  are  all  disturbed  again.  By 
far  the  most  appropriate  hymn  which  I  could 
choose  for  next  Sunday  would  begin  with  these 
words  ; — 

Summer  suns  are  glowing 
Over  land  and  sea. 
Few  have  any  thought  about  winter.  Black- 
birds sing  as  though  all  their  troubles  were  over, 
and  all  they  have  to  do  now  is  to  begin  nest- 
building  at  once.  It  would  only  be  of  a  piece 
with  other  things  if  the  cuckoo  were  to  be  heard 
in  the  land,  and  if  only  nightingales  would  return 
immediately,  they  would  find  everything  to  their 
mind  just  now — unquestionably  much  more  to 
their  mind  than  is  generally  the  case  in  the 
deadly  month  of  May.  Pope  once  wrote  these 
words  : — 

The  suffering  eye  inverted  Nature  seee, 
and  his  eye  would  have  to  sutler  a  good  deal  if 
"  inverted  Nature  "  aifected  him  so  much.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  flowers  are  in  a  state 
of  bewilderment.  They  used  to  think  that  the 
earth  completes  a  journey  round  the  sun  in  a 
course  of  twelve  months  and  they  followed  the 
circuit  with  the  utmost  regularity,  but  all  that 
is  antiquated  and  gone  by.  They  no  longer  have 
any  fixed  notions  at  all ;  each  plant  blossoms 
now  without  rhyme  or  reason  just  as  it  happens 
and  as  it  seems  good  in  its  own  eyes.  The  con- 
sequence of  that  is  that  confusion  reigns 
supreme.  There  is  no  longer  any  season  for 
anything — winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
are  modes  of  expression  and  nothing  more ;  they 
are  in  reahty  obsolete,  and  snow  in  summer 
and  sunshine  in  winter  occasion  no  surprise. 

Let  me  prove  what  I  say,  or  at  any  rate 
give  you  an  illustration  of  our  abnormal 
condition.  Yesterday  there  was  a  fancy  bazaar 
in  Ryde  for  a  very  good  object  and  I  skinned 
my  garden  to  do  it  honour.  I  never  saw  such  a 
medley  of  flowers  before.  Snowdrops  and  full 
blown  Marechal  Niels,  Hepaticas,  Gentians, 
Crocuses,  Stembergias,  Cyclamens,  and  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  things  besides  found  their  way 
into  the  selfsame  basket  and  were  made  up  into 
bouquets  by  the  ladies'  hands. 

Fancy  a  Snowdrop  and  a  Marechal  Niel 
being  bound  together  in  a  companionship  of  that 
sort !  Hepaticas  and  Stembergias  looked  each 
in  the  face  with  an  air  of  extreme  surprise. 
Honeysuckles  and  Christmas  Roses  shook  hand* 
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as  they  have  never  done  before.  Gentians, 
which  ought  to  be  sleeping  under  their  coverlet 
of  snow,  are  now  wideawake.  But  what  is  to 
come  of  it  all  ?  I  think  we  should  most  of  us 
agree  with  Shakespeare  when  he  wrote — 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  Rose 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  Hay's  new  fangled  shows. 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
If  our  great  dramatist  were  in  the  island  now 
he  would  have  to  put  up  with  a  good  many 
Roses,  I  am  sure  ;  and  as  for  snow  in  May,  the 
only  difference  he  would  have  found  this  year 
would  be  that  it  came  instead  in  July.  No 
doubt  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Of  that  1  am  quite 
sure,  but  one's  horticultural  bearings  are  put 
out  of  gear  just  at  present,  and  the  poets  of  the 
future,  if  things  are  to  go  on  in  the  same  way, 
must  recast  their  phraseology  altogether  and 
find  new  similes  to  illustrate  their  song.  I 
should  think  that  Keble  would  have  written  if 
only  he  had  lived  a  little  longer — 

Soon  o'er  their  heads  fierce  April  airs  sliall  sing; 
and  as  for  winter,  it  would  in  December  at  any 
rate  only  bring  the  softest,  tenderest  associa- 
tions to  their  minds.  What  we  have  to  dread 
for  the  future  if  the  year  1888  is  to  be  repeated 
over  again  is  not  so  much  the  time  when  the 
leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees  and  the  days 
are  getting  short  as  that  earlier  period  when 
the  so-called  meridian  glories  of  summer  chill  us 
through  and  throiigh,  and  June  brings  damp 
and  misery. 

I  look  at  the  Gentians  in  my  garden  just  now, 
and  I  wonder  what  they  think  of  it  all.  Un- 
happy beings  I  If  I  had  only  left  them  to  them- 
selves they  would  now  be  sleeping  tranquilly 
under  alpine  snows  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
any  interruption.  They  would  have  nothing  to 
excite  them  into  premature  effort,  and  they 
would  all  have  rest.  No  ray  of  sunlight  could 
possibly  wake  them  up,  and  no  alterations  of 
temperature  would  affect  them  in  any  way ;  but 
here  in  my  garden  they  have  to  put  up  with 
everything  which  it  is  in  their  nature  to  dislike. 
Instead  of  a  brilliant  alpine  summer  they  met 
with  constant  rain  ;  instead  of  being  left  alone 
in  darkness  they  are  fidgetted  every  day  of  their 
lives,  and  yet  I  am  quite  sure  of  this  ;  they 
battle  it  all  out  somehow  or  other  ;  they  are 
certainly  alive  and  strong.  There  must  be  a 
principle  of  accommodation  to  untoward  cir- 
cumstances in  them  which  would  astonish 
Dr.  Christ.  But  if  you  could  ask  them  what 
they  really  like,  they  would  say  with  one 
accord,  "Not  winter  in  summer  and  summer  in 
winter,  as  we  are  having  now."  It  is  always 
rash  to  prophesy,  and  I  do  it  with  the  greatest 
reserve.  But  what  I  look  for  is  this— the 
vision  is  ever  before  my  eyes,  though  my  inno- 
cents .^ee  it  not— I  expect  that  according  to  the 
precedents  of  former  years  we  shall  have  a  few 
more  days  of  warmth  ;  perhaps  summer  at 
Christmas  is  what  is  the  most  likely  to  occur  ; 
but  then  the  change  will  come. 

Ice  and  cold  will  asiert  themselves  once  more, 
and  the  poor  flowers  here  will  be  punished  fear- 
fully for  procrastination  or  precocity,  as  the 
case  may  be.  When  our  gardens  have  been 
swept  clean  of  everything,  we  shall  begin  the 
round  of  the  year  again  in  a  far  less  presump- 
tuous fashion  than  what  obtains  just  now,  and 
when  Mar6chal  Niels  and  everything  else  of  that 
port  are  quite  out  of  the  way,  a  few  winter 
Aconites,  or  yellow  Celandine,  or  Primrose  on 
a  mossy  bank  will  meet  with  the  attention  they 
deserve.  H.  Ewbank. 

Rllil-f:,  Bee.  8. 

P.S. — As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
way  of  things  just  now,  I  would  particularly 
mention  that  if  we  have  three  or  four  more  tine 


days,  Meconopsis  nepalensis  will  be  as  finely  in 
blossom  here  as  it  ever  is  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  topmost  bell  has  opened  already.  Senecio 
pulcher  is  also  extremely  happy  just  now. 


Rose  Garden. 

T.  W.  GIRDLKSTONE. 

ROSES  FOR  WET  SEASONS. 
The  past  Eose  season  has  been  a  very  bad 
one  for  the  Tea-scented  Roses  as  far  as  the 
possibility  of  their  producing  any  effect  in  the 
garden  is  concerned,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
observing  what  Roses  there  are  that  can  so 
far  defy  the  elements  as  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand their  flowers  bright  and  fair  in  spite  of 
pitiless  and  almost  incessant  rain.  The  num- 
ber of  such  varieties  is  limited,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  are  more  than  many  people 
would  imagine.  At  least  three  dozen  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  flowered  with  complete  freedom  and 
produced  a  brilliant  effect  in  the  garden  even 
under  the  constantly  dripping  skies  of  one  of 
the  wettest  Julys  on  record  and  although  it 
may  be  hoped  that  such  a  miserably  moist 
month  may  not  again,  at  least  for  many  years  to 
come,  mar  the  time  that  should  be  summer,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  make  careful  note  of  the 
Roses  whose  blooms  were  not  disfigured  or  pre- 
vented from  opening  by  the  rain,  in  order  that 
in  future  planting  some  of  them  may  be  in- 
cluded to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  brightness 
in  the  Rose  garden,  whether  the  season  be  hot  or 
rainy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  the  Teas 
were  so  ineffective  during  the  wet  weather, 
the  most  striking  display  in  the  garden  was 
made  by  some  of  their  most  obvious  offfipring. 
Thus  no  Rose  was  more  conspicuous,  more 
constantly  in  bloom,  nor  productive  of  more 
magnificent  flowers  than  Bennett's  exquisite 
Viscountess  Folkestone.  A  group  of  sixteen 
dwarf  plants  on  Brier  cutting  stocks  bloomed 
practically  without  intermission  from  the  last 
week  in  June  till  October,  and  even  during 
the  wettest  time  the  blooms  opened  quite 
fair  and  of  great  size.  The  large  petals 
are  of  a  delicate  creamy-white  tint,  deepening 
to  a  warm  shade  of  flesh  colour  towards  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  which  is  perfectly  distinct 
lioth  in  colour  and  outline,  and  is  characterised 
by  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  Exhibitors  as 
well  as  all  other  lovers  of  Roses  should  not  fail 
to  plant  this  exquisite  variety,  which,  although 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicately-col- 
oured of  modern  Roses,  is,  nevertheless,  able  to 
expand  and  perfect  its  flowers  even  in  the  most 
unpropitious  weather.  Another  Rose  whose 
blooms  were  exceedingly  prominent  throughout 
the  season  was  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  a  very  pretty 
white  lemon-centred  Rose,  of  which  Mme.  ITalcot 
was  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  parents. 
This  Rose  makes  a  most  admirable  group  in  the 
garden  on  account  of  its  erect  habit  and  very 
handsome  foliage,  which  is  rarely  disfigured  by 
mildew.  The  flowers  may  easily  be  grown  very 
large,  and  this  year  were  frequently  seen  to 
great  advantage  at  many  Rose  shows,  although 
in  a  hot  season  they  are  insufticiently  full  for 
exhiliition.  The  way  in  which  the  blooms  with- 
stood the  steady  rain,  and  developed  in  spite  of 
it  without  appreciable  injury,  was  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  and  delight ;  and  now  that  the 
autumnal  character  of  the  variety  is  becoming 
established,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  largely  cul- 
tivated, especially  as  a  valuable  cool-season  Rose. 

Cannes  la  Coquette,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  one  of  the  first  ancl  most  beautiful  of  the 


Hybrid  Teas  (La  France),  was  as  much  in  evi- 
dence as  her  mother  was  in  retirement,  for 
while  there  was  hardly  a  first-rate  flower  of  La 
France  to  be  seen,  the  blooms  of  Cannes  la 
Coquette  were  bright,  fresh,  and  abundant. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  more  erect  habit  of  Nabon- 
nand's  seedling,  the  greater  substance  of  its  pe- 
tals, and  the  absence  from  the  rosy  flesh-tinted 
flowers  of  any  trace  of  that  lilac  shade  which  so 
soon  gives  the  Roses  in  which  it  occurs  a  faded 
appearance,  especially  in  wet  weather.  Cannes 
la  Coquette  is  a  charming  Rose  both  in  the 
garden  and  for  exhibition,  and  it  flowers  with 
the  utmost  freedom  in  autumn,  when  the  flesh 
tints  become  deeper  and  more  rosy,  and  the 
colouring,  pleasing  at  all  times,  becomes  even 
richer  and  more  attractive. 

The  Barc/ness  Rothschild  Roses  showed  to 
great  advantage  in  the  cool  weather,  as  is  their 
wont,  although  how  these  erect,  cup-shaped 
Roses  are  able  so  successfully  to  stand  through 
heavy  rain  is  little  short  of  a  mystery.  Of  the 
three  white  varieties,  Mabel  Morrison  appeared 
to  require  rather  more  warmth  to  give  size  to 
the  not  too  numerous  petals,  and  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  though  far  the  best  white  Hybrid  Per- 
petual for  exhibition  in  a  rainy  season,  was 
occasionally  disfigured  in  the  garden  by  a  solid 
flower  stuck  together  by  the  wet.  But  Baroness 
Rothschild  and  the  White  Baroness  opened  con- 
stantly fair  and  free  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
their  cupped  flowers,  especially  those  of  the 
White  Baroness,  which  are  never  high-centred, 
stood  frequently  full  of  water  all  day  long. 

Of  deep  red  Roses,  none  were  less  affected  in 
colour  by  the  rain  than  the  handsome  Ella 
Gordon,  an  excellent  Rose  that  deserves  greater 
recognition  than  it  seems  as  yet  to  have  obtained. 
The  plant  is  a  good  grower,  the  flowers  large, 
well  formed  and  of  a  distinct  lake-red  colour 
which  does  not  alter  appreciably  as  the  flower 
grows  older  and  never  becomes  at  all  dingy. 
Nearly  all  the  pure  rose  colours,  particularly 
those  of  Victor  Verdier  race,  were  quite  first- 
rate,  notably  Maiie  Finger,  the  very  pretty 
pale  sport  from  Eugenie  Verdier,  Caroline 
Swailes,  Mme.  Bois  (C.  Level,  1880),  a  beauti- 
ful flower  of  great  size  and  depth  and  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  section,  and  perhaps 
almost  best  of  all,  Suzanne-Marie  Rodocanachi, 
a  charming  and  most  constant  Rose,  always  in 
bloom  and  a  good  grower,  and  a  variety  that 
has  this  year  made  innumerable  friends.  An- 
other rose  colour  with  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  fault  if  the  plant  would  only 
grow  is  Mary  Bennett.  It  was  good  in  the  heat 
and  drought  of  1887  ;  it  was  even  better  in  the 
wet  and  cold  of  18^^8.  Every  flower  comes  in 
character,  that  is  to  say,  perfect  in  form  and 
colour,  but  the  average  height  of  the  cut-back 
plants  is  about  '.i  inches.  It  cannot  for  this 
reason  be  recommended  as  a  garden  Rose,  but 
exhibitorswill  hardly  be  able  to  bring  themselves 
to  give  it  up,  on  account  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  maiden  blooms,  and  many  growers  will  be 
tempted  into  making  every  eflbrt  to  establish 
the  plant  successfully,  if  they  have  once  culti- 
vated it  at  all,  until  a  variety  is  raised  that  is 
not  less  beautiful  in  the  flower  and  that  is  a 
stronger  grower.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
succeed  with  Mary  Bennett  as  an  established 
plant  would  be  to  grow  it  on  its  own  roots,  a 
method  that  has  been  tritd  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  the  case  of  Louis  Doi6,  another  beauti- 
ful Rose,  but  very  dwarf  grower,  from  worked 
plants  of  which  it  was  not  found  easy  to  obtain 
first-rate  blooms  after  the  first  year. 

Henri  Ludcch.iux  was  wonderfully  bright 
and    efl'*'c'ive,    and     few   Roses  were   brighter 
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throughout  the  season  than  Franoois  Michelon  ; 
while  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Heinrich  Schul- 
theis,  and  Comtesse  de  Paris  (Lcveque,  1882),  a 
charming  rose  colour  and  amazingly  free  va- 
riety, not  to  be  confused  with  Comtesse  de 
Paris  (E.  Verdier,  1864),  a  not  very  full  crim- 
son Hose,  were  all  good.  Those  two  excellent 
garden  Roses,  Anna  AlexielF  and  Anna  de 
Diesbach,  were  as  bright  and  fresh  as  ever, 
and  again  proved  to  demonstration  the  desira- 
bility of  not  giving  up  Roses  that  are  possessed 
of  sterling  qualities  merely  because  they  are 
old  or  because  their  form  may  have  gone  some- 
what out  of  fashion.  Annie  Laxton  also  proved 
very  useful,  the  distinct  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers  showing  the  eft'ect  of  the  heavy  rain 
very  little  in  spite  of  their  being  carried  quite 
erecb  and  so  feeling  the  full  force  of  it.  Although 
the  flowers  were  produced  in  the  utmost  abund- 
ance, there  was  hardly  a  single  individual  that 
the  wet  prevented  from  expanding,  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  Bennett's  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, a  reliable  Rose  of  much  the  character  of 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  but  very  distinct  in 
colour. 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet's  immense  vigour  and 
freedom  ensured  an  effective  display  on  the 
plants  in  spite  of  many  of  the  blooms  being 
spoiled  by  the  rain,  and  this  splendid  Rose  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  in  any  garden,  whatever 
the  character  of  the  season.  The  charge  which 
used  to  be  made  against  it  of  not  flowering 
in  the  autumn,  a  charge  which  is  still  heard 
occasionally  in  Prance,  cannot  any  longer  be 
maintained — the  perpetual  character  of  the 
variety,  like  that  of  Gloire  Lyonnaise  and 
others  at  first  thought  to  be  only  summer- 
blooming  Roses,  having  now  been  satisfactorily 
established.  Charles  Lamb,  a  Rose  of  lovely 
colour,  advanced  greatly  in  popularity  from  the 
telling  brightness  of  its  clear  red  flowers,  which 
are  of  fair  size  and  fulness,  and  are  most  freely 
and  continuously  produced  throughout  the 
season.  A  good  group  of  this  variety  is  always 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Rose  garden,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  singular  freshness  of  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  which  attracts  attention 
from  a  considerable  distance,  but  also  because 
of  the  vigorous  habit  and  handsome  foliage 
of  the  plant.  Amongst  medium  reds,  TJlrioh 
P>runner,  one  of  the  best  and  most  invaluable 
of  all  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  took  the  lead  in 
every  way  and  was  quite  unsurpa.ssed  in  its 
colour,  although  admirably  supported  by  groups 
of  Diipuy  Jamain  and  Dr.  Andry,  the  whole 
forming  a  thoroughly  reliable  trio. 

Three  native  Roses  were  the  most  prominent 
of  the  rich  brilliant  crimsons,  the  season  appear- 
ing exactly  suited  to  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Crown  Prince.  Eclair  was 
finer  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  Lord 
Bacon  aho  showed  to  great  advantage.  A.  K. 
Williams  was  as  good  and  free  as  ever,  though 
some  flowers  were  somewhat  rough  and  lacking 
in  their  usual  brilliancy  and  finish.  General 
Jacqueminot  was  good,  but  was  excelled  by  its 
dark  variety  Prince  Arthur,  and  Victor  Hugo 
was  most  free  and  admirable  ;  while  two  other 
native  varieties.  Earl  of  Dufferin  and  Glory  of 
Cheshunt,  completed  a  collection  of  dark  crim- 
son Roses  the  beauty  of  whose  flowers,  in  spite 
of  the  rain,  went  far  to  counteract  the  dreary 
effect  produced  by  the  hundreds  of  soiled  or 
soddened  and  unopened  blossoms  of  other  varie- 
ties by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

A  group  of  Lady  Helen  Stewart  was  quite 
one  of  the  brightest  things  in  the  Rose  garden 
all  through  the  season,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
to  flower  and  one  of  the  last  to  desist,  and  the 
innumerable     brilliant    crimson    erect     flowers 


made  a  most  eflTective  point  of  colour,  while 
excellent  blooms  of  it  were  constantly  exhibited. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  magnificent  every- 
where, both  in  the  garden  and  at  the  shows, 
and  Crown  Prince  also  was  very  fine,  quite 
justifying  its  inclusion  by  the  National  Rose 
Society  in  their  select  list  of  exhibition  Roses, 
being  in  many  winning  stands  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  elsewhere.  Victor  Hugo,  too,  more 
than  maintained  its  reputation,  its  flowers  being 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  of  the 
utmost  richness  of  colour.  And  Earl  of  Duflerin, 
the  best  daik  crimson  Rose  that  has  been  sent 
out  for  some  years,  won  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  very  pretty, 
but  unduly  neglected  Bourbon,  Marie  Pare, 
which  was  always  covered  with  its  very  pleasing 
and  well-formed,  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and  of 
the  charming  Hybrid  Tea,  Camoens,  bright  rose 
colour,  with  yellow  base,  of  whose  fresh  buds 
there  was  never  any  lack. 

Groups  of  China  Roses  were  constantly  bright 
and  good,  and  deserve  to  be  more  extensively 
planted,  notably  Cramoisie  Supcrieure,  Fabvier 
(two  of  the  best  crimsons),  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
flesh  colour  ;  Laurette  Messimy  (GuUlot,  1887), 
bright  rose,  shaded  with  yellow  at  the  base  of 
the  flower,  quite  distinct,  and  a  very  desirable 
addition  ;  White  Pet,  very  pure  and  immensely 
free  ;  and  its  crimson  counterpart.  Red  Pet. 

Of  the  Teas,  few  were  really  eflective,  beyond 
some  of  the  bud  varieties,  such  as  Ma  Capucine 
with  its  rosy  orange  buds  ;  Narcisse,  a  mass  of 
pale  lemon-tinted  blossom  ;  and  Mme.  Chedane 
Guinoisseau,  which,  from  the  pure  yellow  colour 
of  its  petals— as  bright  in  the  bud  as  in  the  open 
flower — was  constantly  beautiful.  Of  the  rest, 
two  only  appeared  to  conspicuous  advantage — 
one,  Guillot's  very  distinct  and  charming  Sou- 
venir de  Gabrielle  Drevet,  whose  erect  habit 
kept  the  pretty  rosy  flowers  at  any  rate  up  out 
of  the  mud;  the  other,  emphatically  the  Tea 
Rose  of  the  year,  Lacharmt's  greatest  gain  in 
this  class,  Mme.  Lambard,  of  which  the  rose 
and  yellow  flowers  not  only  defied,  but  seemed 
positively  to  enjoy  the  wet  and  cold.  A  third 
Tea  gave  great  promise  of  being  able  to  expand 
fair  in  rainy  weather,  and  though  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  speak  definitely  of  its  value  as  a  garden 
Rose,  the  future  development  of  Mme.  Hoste 
(Guillot,  1887),  a  Rose  of  very  erect  habit  and 
with  large,  pale  lemon-coloured  flowers  of 
splendid  petal,  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest. 

In  selecting  Roses,  therefore,  for  massing,  it 
will  be  well  to  plant  at  any  rate  some  of  the 
foregoing  varieties,  in  order  that  even  in  the 
absence  of  sunshine  there  may  not  be  a  lack  of 
bright  flowers  in  the  Rose  garden. 

ROSES. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Gaeden. 

Sib, — Unless  retarns  are  accepted  only  from 
those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  different 
families  of  the  Rose  and  who  themselves  grow  a 
large  number  of  varieties,  I  cannot  see  how  a  Rose 
election  such  as  that  proposed  by  "  C.  J.  G."  could 
serve  any  useful  purpose. 

May  I  venture  to  offer  the  following  for  considera- 
tion as  an  alternative  suggestion.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  extremely  valuable 
to  all  interested  in  Rose  culture  if  certain  typical 
varieties  were  selected  and  the  opinions  and  expe- 
riences of  the  best  ros.aiians  throughout  the  country 
obtained  respecting  them.  For  instance,  take  such 
a  popular,  distinct,  and  largely  grown  Rose  as  La 
France.  Brief  replies  to  practical  inquiries  like 
the  following  might,  among  others,  be  requested;— 

What  in  your  opinion  ;u-e  tlie  distinctive  oxoelleiices 
of  this  Rose  both  as  a  plant  a^d  as  a  flower  'i 


Ou  the  other  hand,  in  what  respects  do  yon  con- 
sider it  falls  short  of  what  a  perfect  Rose  should  be  'i 

As  compared  with  other  Hybrid  Perpetuals  would 
you  class  it  as  lardy,  moderately  hardy,  or  tender? 

On  what  Eoil  would  you  prefer  to  grow  it  ? 

What  stock  do  jou  find  suits  it  best,  or  does  it  do 
better  on  its  own  roots  ? 

How  should  it  be  pruned  to  secure  extra  fine  flowers, 
and  how  iV>r  general  garden  decoration  ? 

By  thus  studying  certain  choice  varieties  sepa- 
rately, information  would  be  gained  which  must 
necessarily  lead  to  the  higher  cultivation  of  Roses 
generally,  and  at  the  same  time  to  a  more  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  their  individual  character- 
istics and  requirements. 

Among  other  kinds  worthy  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion might  be  named  A.  K.  Williams,  Marechal 
Niel,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Catherine  Mermet,  Abel 
Carriere,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 

What  ardent  rosarian,  however  experienced  or 
inexperienced  he  may  be,  would  not  welcome  the 
appearance  of  so  unique  a  series  of  cultural  direc- 
tions as  must  surely  result  from  inquiries  similar 
to  those  I  have  indicated?  The  remarks  as  to 
treatment  might  appropriately  be  accompanied  by 
a  coloured  or  other  portrait  of  each  variety  selected, 
together  with  any  interesting  particulars  that  may 
be  obtainable  as  to  its  origin,  history,  &o,  M. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWBR. 

TBE  LYNX  FLOWERS, 

(STANHOPBAS.) 

I  AM  continually  receiving  inquiries  respecting 
these  plants,  which  are  but  little  known  at 
present  to  Orchid  growers,  although  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  they  existed  in  quan- 
tity in  our  collections.  In  1842,  seventeen 
species  are  enumerated  as  existing  in  the  then 
celebrated  collection  of  Mr.  Clowes  atBroughtou 
Hall,  Manchester  ;  in  1840,  Mr.  Loddiges'  cata- 
logue enumerates  about  three  dozen  species  and 
varieties ;  in  1853,  I  had  twenty-six  kinds 
under  my  charge  in  the  Kingston  Nurseries  :  in 
18G1,  in  the  catalogue  published  of  the  Schil- 
lerian  collection,  about  three  dozen  kinds  are 
given  ;  and  in  1803,  about  the  same  number 
existed  in  the  collection  at  Kew,  many  of  these, 
however,  being  difierent  kinds  to  those  existing 
in  the  Hamburgh  collection  of  Consul  Schiller. 
How  many  kinds  were  grown  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders  in  his  celebrated  garden  at  Reigate 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  a  large  number  were 
congregated  together.  But  where  are  they  now  .' 
They  are  seldom  seen,  and  very  few  know  any- 
thing about  them.  Why  is  this  \  The  plants 
are  easily  grown,  free-blooming,  and  the  flowers 
are  singularly  formed,  the  majority  yielding 
a  delicious  aromatic  perfume  ;  then  why  have 
they  fallen  in  public  estimation  \  I  think  the 
reason  is  well  explained.  The  individual  blooms 
are  said  to  be  very  fugitive.  This  I  grant,  and 
so  are  the  blooms  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  the 
Rose  ;  but  no  one  would  cast  aside  the  Rose  be- 
cause its  flowers  are  short-lived.  Then,  again,  it 
was  said  the  perfume  was  too  strong  to  allow  of 
the  flowers  being  mixed  with  others  in  the  dwell- 
ing-house. Well,  one  does  not  want  to  cut  all 
the  flowers  expanded,  and  why  not  leave  those 
of  the  Stanhopea  \  Again,  it  has  been  said  the 
perfume  is  too  strong  to  bear  in  the  house  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown.  To  this  I  may  say 
that  it  is  through  the  grower  not  giving  air.  I 
have  in  former  times  frequently  been  into 
Orchid  houses  which  were  quite  unbearable 
through  bad  ventilation,  without  the  addition  of 
the  perfume  from  Stanhopeas  or  any  other 
flowers;  indeed,  it  is  but  few  of  the  kinds  that 
have  a  very  strong  perfume,  and  this  is  spicy 
and  aromatic  and  not  disagreeable.    The  Orchid 
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growers  of  the  present  day,  however,  do  not 
object,  and  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  their 
regrets  that  this  family  has  been  so  ruthlessly 
cast  aside  in  this  country,  their  great  champion 
at  the  present  time  being  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
who  treasures  these  and  many  other  little-known 
plants  in  his  charming  garden  at  Burford  Lodge. 
A  coloured  plate  of  a  fine  species  (S.  platy- 
ceras)  drawn  in  that  garden  appeared  in  The 
Garden,  June  9  (p.  534).  The  genus  is  named 
in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope.  Lindley 
estimated  the  species  below  the  number  we  now 
know,  and  if  the  cultivation  of  the  family  were 
encouraged,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  new 
kinds  would  be  found  to  repay  the  research. 

It  remains  a  fact  that  Stanhopea  tigrina  was 
figured  nearly  250  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
Lyncea  by  Hernandez,  who  discovered  it  in 
Mexico ;  so  this  species  was  one  of  the  first  exotic 
Orchids  to  be  honoured  by  an  illustration. 

Stanhopeas  do  not  require  much  warmth,  the 
cool  end  of  a  Brazilian  house  suiting  them  well. 
They  like  shade,  however,  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  when  growing,  but  it  may  almost  en- 
tirely be  withheld  in  winter.  They  appear  to 
me  to  flower  most  profusely  when  the  baskets 
have  become  full  of  roots,  and  I  should  think 
one  of  my  inquirers  must  have  allowed  cold 
water  to  trickle  down  the  spike  when  the  buds 
were  small,  and  so  destroyed  them.  The  princi- 
pal species  and  varieties  now  to  be  found  in 
cultivation  are  described  in  the  article  accom- 
panying the  plate  referred  to. 


Odontoglossum  grande.  —  This  beantifal 
species  has  been  imported  largely  by  Mr.  Shnttle- 
worth,  and  numerous  examples  are  now  flowering, 
and  amongst  them  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  va- 
rieties we  have  ever  seen.  If  white-flowered  Orchids 
are  objectionable,  this  is  a  species  which  should 
satisfy,  the  flowers  being  rich  yellow  and  bright 
chestnut-brown.  It  is  very  easily  grown,  and  one 
of  the  showiest  when  in  flower,  and  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended. 

Angraecum  Chailluanum  is  a  rare  West 
African  species  now  flowering  with  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence.  In  habit  of  growth  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles A.  caudatum ;  the  leaves  are  two-ranked 
and  strap-shaped .  The  flowers,  produced  on  a  some- 
what drooping  spike,  are  pure  white,  the  sepals 
and  petals  and  lip  being  narrow  and  lengthened 
into  tail-like  points ;  the  spur  is  several  inches  in 
length,  and  is  greenish  yellow.  It  requires  the  heat 
of  the  East  Indian  house. 

Cypripediums  are  now  very  showy  in  Mr. 
Shuttleworth's  establishment  in  the  Clapham  Park 
Koad.  Amongst  the  kinds  are  very  fine  forms  of 
C.  Chantini,  which  has  a  fine  boldly  spotted  dorsal 
sepal,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  snow-white, 
also  a  very  highly  coloured  form  of  C.  Harrisianum, 
C.  Sallleri,  and  Sallieri  Hyeannm.  They  are  both 
very  beautiful  kinds,  but  the  one  named  after  the 
Belgian  grower  is  by  far  the  best.  There  are  also 
good  forms  of  C.  Leeanum  snperbum  and  C.  mar- 
morophyllum,  which  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
finest  of  the  English  hybrids. 

Warrea  tricolor.— This  fine  old  plant  usually 
blooms  through  the  summer  months,  but  is  just  now 
in  full  beauty  in  the  Wilton  House  collection  at 
Southampton.  The  flowers,  produced  upon  a  spike 
bearing  from  six  to  ten  or  more,  are  somewhat 
globose,  the  broad  sepals  and  petals  being  white  or 
yellowish  white ;  the  lip  is  suffused  with  reddish  violet 
on  a  white  ground,  and  traversed  with  numerous 
broad,  purplish  lines,  whilst  on  the  disc  are  three 
elevated  fleshy  ridges,  which  extend  to  the  base.  It 
is  a  Brazilian  plant,  and  thrives  well  in  the  Cattleya 
house. 

Lselia  Dormanniana.— I  now  find  this  charm- 
ing plant  flowering  in  numerous  collections  round 
London.  It  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid,  the  rich 
colouring  of  its  flowers  being  very  welcome  at  this 
season.  The  sepals  are  deep  green,  suffused  with 
a  vinous-red,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  large,  varying 


from  white  to  rose  colour,  whilst  the  middle  lobe  is 
of  a  rich  deep  purplish  crimson.  It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  is  a  decided  'acquisition  to  the  winter 
blooming  Orchids.— W.  H.  G. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK; 

Early  Asparagus.— On  December  9  we  had  a 
dish  of  Asparagus  from  an  open-air  bed.  The  bed  is  a 
young  one  of  the  large  French  kind  planted  nearly  two 
years  ago.— G.  J.,  West  Surrey. 

Louis  Kropatsch.— We  learn  that  our  corre- 
spondent has  been  appoiated  head  gardener  at  the 
Imperial  Gardens,  Laxenbnrg,  Upper  Austria,  H.  J. 
Ehrlich,  the  former  gardener,  having  been  transferred 
to  the  Prater,  Vienna. 

Helleborus,  Riverston  variety. — I  send  you 
some  blooms  of  Helleborus,  Riverston  variety,  with 
stalks  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  long.  It  is  a  plant 
of  erect  habit,  and  specimens  of  it  in  tubs  are  now 
splendid  in  a  cold  house. — W.  B.  Haktland. 

December  Peas  in  Scotland.— Mr.  J.  Brown, 
The  Gardens,  Petmathen,  Oyne,  has  sent  us  a  small 
gathering  of  Dr.  McLean  Pea,  picked  in  a  cottage  gar- 
den here  on  the  7th  inst.  This  is  another  evidence  of 
the  mildness  of  the  weather  in  Scotland. 

Coloured  Primroses  from  Ealing.— Enclosed 
are  some  blooms  of  liardy  coloured  Primroses  gathered 
in  the  open  air  at  Bedfont  on  Friday  last.  Owing  to 
the  wet  Slimmer  and  the  mild,  open  autumn,  they  are 
blooming  with  wonderful  freedom,  and  are  gay  with  a 
spring-like  effectiveness.  The  plants  will  again  flower 
in  profusion  in  spring. — E.  Dean. 

Cyclamen  liederEefolium.  —  What  beautiful 
marbled  leaves  this  plant  has  at  the  present  time.  In 
situations  where  it  does  well  it  should  be  planted  for 
the  sake  of  its  foliage  alone.  Groups  by  the  edge  of 
the  woodland  walk,  not  too  much  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  would  make  a  pretty  feature  in  open  weather  all 
through  the  winter.  Where  it  does  well,  the  leaves 
attain  huge  dimensions,  the  marbling  of  many  of  the 
natural  sown  seedlings  being  most  charming. — K. 

Lilium  neilgherrense  is  now  nicely  in  flower  at 
Kew,  a  fine  group  on  one  of  the  shelves  in  the  tem- 
perate house  being  very  charming.  It  is  only  about  2 
feet  in  height,  but  the  flowers  are  very  large,  about  9 
inches  long,  glossy,  creamy  white,  with  golden  yellow 
anthers.  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  shape,  &c., 
remind  one  very  much  of  the  rare  L.  nepalense  shown 
at  the  Drill  Hall  a  short  time  since.  Flowering  at  this 
time  of  year,  it  is  a  fine  subject  as  a  pot  plant,  requiring 
only  ordinary  care. — K. 

Devon  Bosery  Gardeners'  Kelief  Fund.— 
We  understand  that  there  is  just  now  a  bed  vacant 
in  the  Convalescent  Home  of  the  Gardeners'  Relief 
Fund,  and  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Sanford,  of  Torquay, 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  gardener  from  the 
north  or  near  London  whose  state  of  health  would 
render  a  change  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay, 
Devonshire,  for  a  period  of  rest  beneficial.  The 
home  is  perfectly  free,  and  the  funds  are  for  the 
use  of  icma  fide  gardeners  only. 

Violet  Marie  Louise.— I  send  you  a  few  blooms 
of  Marie  Louise  Violet;  also  of  the  old  Neapolitan. 
The  latter  variety  has  been  often  spoken  against, 
and  some  would  like  to  remove  it  from  our  gardens; 
but  when  well  grown  it  has  no  equal  for  fragrance! 
Our  plants  are  blooming  freely  in  frames  at  the 
present  time,  and  although  the  variety  is  not  quite 
so  free  as  Marie  Louise,  it  cannot  well  be  dis- 
pensed with.— John  Crawford,  Coddlngtun  Hall, 
Xovarh, 

*^*  Flowers  were  received  of  both  the  Violets 
mentioned.  We  should  certainly  be  sorry  to  lose 
the  fragrant  Neapolitan  variety.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  both  kinds. — Ed. 

Notes  from  Shirebampton.  —  The  mild 
weather  is  astonishing.  A  Polyanthus  Narcissus  is 
in  bloom  in  the  open  ground ;  Hepaticas  are  throw- 
ing up  bloom  here  and  there.  Unlike  many  others 
who  have  written  to  The  Garden  of  late,  I  have 
had  plenty  of  bloom  of  both  kinds  of  Sternbergia, 
the  broad-leaved  kind  being  always  a  week  or  two 
earlier.  I  plant  mine  in  sand  and  almost  on  the 
surface.  The  nurserymen  who  have  a  good  stock 
of  Schizostylis  coccinea  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  it 
well  this  season.  I  never  saw  it  doing  so  well. 
Pentstemon  glaber  is  throwiag  up  a  fine  spike  of 


bloom.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  has  been  in  bloom 
for  three  weeks  grown  as  a  standard  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bank.  It  is  curious  how  much  the  flowers  seem 
to  develop  if  taken  indoors.  I  see  no  buds  yet  on  Iris 
stjlosa  either  in  the  open  or  in  the  house.  I  hope 
this  summer  will  not  have  been  too  wet  to  allow  it 
to  bloom.  I  have  had  it  in  bloom  here  by  October, 
and  always  pick  buds  in  quantity  at  Christmas. — 
0.  0.  Miles. 

Tulips  at  tbe  Paris  Exhibition,  1889.— 
Six  beds,  each  about  225  square  feet,  have  been 
planted  with  late  Tulips  from  the  new  collection  of 
breeders  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  Haar- 
lem, Holland.  The  Tulips  are  planted  in  beds  in 
the  large  Grass  plot  surrounding  the  fountain 
basin  in  front  of  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero. 
These  Tulips,  which  usually  flower  about  the  middle 
of  May,  are  expected  to  be  ready  at  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition  or  shortly  afterwards. 

Primula  obconica  varies  in  degree,  as  is  the 
character  of  most  flowers.  Some  of  the  varieties  of 
it  are  a  great  advance  over  others,  and  this  was 
most  noticeable  in  a  batch  of  plants  shown  by  Mr. 
Moore,  of  Holmwood  Gardens,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
on  Tuesday  last  at  the  meeting  of  the  Rojal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  usual  run  of  forms  has  pale 
washy  flowers,  small,  weak  stems,  and  fairly  robust 
foliage,  but  in  the  kind  under  notice  the  flowers 
were  large,  of  excellent  colour,  and  produced  on 
strong  stalks.  There  are  few  more  useful  plants 
than  Primula  obconica  and  P.  floribunda,  but  the 
fault  of  the  former  is  a  want  of  decided  colour. 

Randia  macrantha. — Some  of  the  Randias 
used  to  be  called  Gardenias,  and  this  species  and 
R.  Stanleyana  were  the  two  best  known  in  cultiva- 
tion. They  are  very  much  alike,  but  the  latter  has 
smaller  leaves  than  R.  macrantha,  and  the  flowers 
coloured  creamy-yellow,  with  purple  blotches ; 
whereas  in  R.  macrantha  they  are  pure  ivory  white 
(not  yellow,  as  described  by  some).  A  plant  now 
flowering  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  is  5  feet  high, 
not  unlike  an  Arabian  Coffee  in  habit,  the  leaves 
shining  green  and  the  flowers  terminal  on  the 
branches.  Each  flower  has  a  tube  9  inches  long, 
thin  below,  widening  above,  1  inch  across  the  throat. 
The  petals  are  oval,  spreading,  recurved,  and  some- 
what fleshy.  This  is  an  interesting  stove  plant, 
which  might  be  made  to  fill  a  big  gap  in  the  winter 
season,  for  it  usually  blooms  in  mid-winter.  The 
flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  Fortlandia  grandiflora. 

Fuchsias  in  mid- winter. — Several  very  large 
specimen  Fuchsias  are  now  heavily  laden  with  flowers 
in  the  large  temperate  house  at  Kew.  Fuchsias  are 
almost  invariably  at  rest  in  December,  but  there 
appears  no  reason  why,  with  a  little  management, 
tliey  should  not  be  made  to  serve  as  winter-flowering 
plants.  At  all  events  the  specimens  referred  to  are 
supposed  to  be  flowering  now,  because  in  the  sum- 
mer-time they  hardly  produced  any  bloom,  but 
started  into  a  second  robust  growth  in  autumn,  and 
a  fine  display  of  flowers  is  the  result.  If  a  few 
plants  were  prevented  from  flowering  in  summer, 
checked  in  growth  by  drought  for  a  little  while  in 
August,  and  then  started  again,  we  should  then  see 
if  Fuchsias  could  not  be  made  as  useful  in  the  winter 
as  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  such  like  plants  are 
when  treated  specially  with  a  view  to  late  flowering. 

Orchids  in  flower  at  the  York  Nurseries. 
— In  a  large  collection  of  Orchids  there  is,  as  is 
well  known,  always  something  of  interest  in  flower, 
even  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year.  When 
walking  through  the  Orchid  houses  at  York  Nur- 
series the  other  day  I  saw,  amongst  others,  fine  varie- 
ties of  the  following  kinds  in  bloom  :  Cypripediums 
Veitchi,  oenanthum  superbum,  supcrbum  margina- 
tum, Sanderianum,  callosum,  Haynaldiannm,  Argus, 
Sedeni,  candidulum,  Spicerianum,  and  insigne,  the 
latter  in  numerous  varieties,  some  very  distinct. 
Cattleya  Hariisoni,  an  old  kind,  was  very  beautiful 
with  its  pale  mauve  petals  and  sepals  and  ivory- 
white  spur  on  the  lip ;  Odontoglossnm  macran- 
thum  gloriosum,  with  six  spikes ;  0.  crispum,  a 
splendid  variety  beautifully  blotched  with  crimson  ; 
Oncidium  unguiculatum,  and  Warrea  Lindeni. 
There  is  promise  of  a  fine  show  of  bloom  in  the 
Lselia  house,  especially  of  Lfelia  anceps  and  its 
many  varieties. — H,  J.  0. 
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BODNANT  HALL. 
"  BoDNANT,"  signifying  the  abode  by  the  stream, 
is  the  charming  residence  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Pochin, 
an  enthusiastic  horticulturist.  One  could  scarcely 
believe  that  so  much  could  have  been  accom- 
plished within  the  space  of  a  dozen  years  as  has 
been  done  here. 

Bodnant  is  situated  only  a  few  miles  inland 
from  Colwyn  Bay  and  Llandudno,  on  the  North 
Wales  coast,  and  about  ten  from  IJettws-y-coed. 
Although  in  such  asheltered  position,  it  commands 
from  the  west  terraces  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  extensive  views  to  be  had  in  the  princi- 
pality, and  some  of  the  finest  mountain  ranges  are 
to  be  seen  rising  tier  above  tier,  until  the  noble 
head  of  Carnedd-Llewellyn,  the  second  highest 
Welsh  mountain,  is  seen  towering  up  3482  feet 
above   the  sea-level.      To  the  right  of  these 


feet;  C.  Deodara, planted  in  1881,  18  feet;  good 
examples  of  A.  Veitchi  and  firma,  planted  in 
1879,  are  now  17  feet  high  ;  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  A.  Douglasi  was  40  feet  high  and 
feathered  to  the  ground.  Many  of  the  Pinuses 
are  also  doing  well.  An  addition  has  been 
recently  made  to  this  pinetum,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  over  a  curiously  constructed  stone 
bridge,  built  to  represent  the  natural  strata  of 
stone.  When  this  becomes  a  little  more  aged 
it  will  be  very  ornamental.  Some  more  very 
choice  Conifers  have  been  recently  added, 
including  Abies  Parryana  glauca,  which  bids 
fair  to  do  well.  In  some  places  I  have  seen 
good-sized  specimens  of  this  tree  looking  sickly 
and  semi-deciduous. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  planted 
large    clumps    of    Narcissi,   autumn  Crocuses, 


overhanging  a  steep  bank.  In  early  spring 
the  Yew  dell  is  enlivened  with  masses  of 
Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  Glory  of  the  Snow 
(Chionodoxa  Lucilife),  Arabis,  Myosotis,  wild 
Hyacinths,  &c.  The  ground  about  here  is  very 
rugged,  and  the  colours  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  seen  from  various  points.  Leaving  this 
shady  part  we  come  to  the  herbaceous  border, 
about  400  yards  in  length.  The  same  idea  is 
carried  out  here  as  with  the  shrubs,  that  is, 
grouping  each  kind  in  separate  clumps,  each 
family  by  itself,  and  not  mixing  the  strong- 
growing  with  the  weaker  ones,  as  is  often  seen. 
A  patch  of  the  curious  Sea  HoUy  (Eryngium 
maritimum)  planted  in  a  good  proportion  of 
sea  sand  is  doing  well.  I  never  saw  this  plant 
in  such  health  so  far  from  the  sea  before.  At 
the  end  of  this  border  is  the  mausoleum,  which 


View  in  tlie  grounds  at  Bodnant  Hall,  Denbigh.     Engraved  for  Tjie  Gaedex. 


are  the  grand  Conway  mountains,  and  to  the 
left  are  the  fine  wooded  hills  of  the  estate.  In 
the  valley  the  river  Conway,  noted  for  its  fine 
fishing,  winds  its  way  to  the  ocean. 

The  dell,  or  wild  garden,  through  whose 
whole  length  runs  a  stream,  is  very  beautiful. 
After  crossing  two  Ivy-clad  rustic  bridges,  we 
come  to  the  pinetum,  containing  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  Conifers,  all  of  which  have  been  planted 
a  good  distance  apart  to  prevent  them  disfigur- 
ing each  other  in  after  years.  The  trees  make 
splendid  growth  every  year.  Picea  Nordman- 
niana,  planted  in  187G,  was  22  feet  high  and 
furnished  with  branches  to  the  ground-level  ; 
Abies  magnifica,  18  feet ;  A.  lasiooarpa,  22  feet ; 
a  fine  variety  of  Picea  nobilis,  22  feet ;  A. 
grandis,  33  feet,  coning  freely ;  A.  Pinsapo,  15 
feet ;  a  magnificent  plant  of  A.  Alcoquiana,  20 


Orchis  maculata.  Primroses,  and  Ferns.  To  the 
left  the  ground,  rising  to  the  height  of  80  feet, 
is  covered  principally  with  large  deciduou.s 
trees  and  an  undergrowth  of  Polypodium  and 
patches  of  Berberis  stenophylla  and  Darwini, 
Dafi'odils,  cfec.  Proceeding  a  little  further  up 
the  hill,  we  come  to  a  miniature  Niagara  Falls, 
40  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep.  Mahonias  and  St. 
John's-worts  are  eflectively  planted  on  the  banks 
of  this  water.  Large  overhanging  trees,  common 
Bulrushes,  Spincas,  Calthas,  Osmundas,  (fcc, 
are  growing  along  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  a  small 
island  planted  with  Pampas  Grass  and  Arundo 
conspicua,  with  a  pretty  margin  of  common  Ivy 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Here  are  four  Cedars 
now  22  feet  high  with  a  spread  of  branches  of  20 
feet,  and  close  to  these  is  a  good  weeping  Larch 


has  its  separate  garden  containing  choice  Heaths, 
Yuccas,  &c.  The  walk  leading  to  the  vaults  is 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  Cotoneasters,  etc.  The  principal 
sorts  of  Heaths  growing  on  these  rocks  are  E. 
vulgaris  aurea,  E.  v.  pygmrea,  E.  v.  rigida,  E.  v. 
alba,  E.  v.  Alporti,  multiilora  alba  and  rubra, 
several  forms  of  mediterranea,  hsrbacea,  and 
tetralix,  varieties  indigenous  to  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  also  the  pretty  Menziesia  alba.  Dotted 
here  and  there  are  a  few  Silver  Birches,  making 
the  whole  look  very  natural.  On  the  top  of  the 
slopes  is  a  bank  of  Diplopappus,  its  golden 
shoots  showing  well  behind  the  dark  green 
Ericas.  Prunus  Pissardi  bids  fair  to  do  well 
and  become  a  striking  subject.  A  Rose  bower, 
100  feet  long,  is  covered  with  choice  Tea  Roses, 
all  of  which  thrive  splendidly,  and  are  all  but 
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parpetual  flowering.  This  bower  forms  a  con- 
nectiag  link  between  the  dell,  the  lawn,  and 
the  flower  garden. 

We  now  come  to  the  rosery,  one  bed  of  which 
is  filled  with  the  Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  rugosa) 
now  covered  with  its  bright  fruits.  This 
Rose,  I  am  told,  is  never  infested  with  aphides 
of  any  sort.  Another  large  bed  is  planted  with 
Au-.trian  Briers.  Several  beds  are  filled  with 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  on  seedling  Brier  stocks, 
such  popular  sorts  as  Senateur  Vaisse,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  &c.,  being  extensively  grown 
and  flowering  freely.  Close  by  is  a  small  pool  of 
water  covered  with  Aponogeton  distachyon, 
perfuming  the  atmosphere  for  a  long  distance. 
Many  clumps  of  rare  shrubs  that  require  green- 
house protection  in  other  parts  are  quite  at 
home  here.  On  this  part  of  the  lawn  is  a  fine 
old  spreading  Oak.  In  front  of  the  hall  a  pretty 
little  flower  garden,  well  arranged  and  kept, 
looks  well.  On  some  spikes  of  Lilium  Martagon 
dalmaticum,  7  feet  high,  I  counted  forty  fine 
blooms.  Another  novelty  is  found  here — a  fe- 
male plant  of  Garrya  elliptica,  full  of  its  Grape- 
like  fruit.  I  also  noted  a  healthy  specimen, 
8  feet  high,  of  Sciadopitys  verticiUata.  Aralia 
SiBboldi  is  quite  acclimatised  and  thrives  well. 
Magnificent  golden  specimens  of  Blfeagnus  are 
objects  of  great  beauty  in  winter.  Gaultheria 
Shallon  grows  vigorously,  producing  its  Lily-of- 
the- Valley-like  flowers  very  freely.  Eacallonias, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  quite  at  home  ;  that 
somewhat  rare  variety,  E.  Phillipiana,  is  very 
handsome,  looking  as  if  covered  with  snow. 
Japanese  shrubs  flourish,  and  are  extensively 
planted.  Retinosporas  soon  make  fine  specimens 
here,  R.  pisifera  measuring  14  feet  high  and 
13  feet  through.  In  a  sunny  position,  Tro- 
ptBolum  polyphyllum,  trained  over  an  umbrella- 
shaped  trellis,  is  growing  and  flowering  freely. 
This  is  a  plant  deserving  more  extensive  cul- 
tivation. A  fine  assortment  of  Hollies,  which 
do  well,  is  also  grown.  The  variegated  varieties 
are  very  highly  coloured,  upsetting  the  theory 
of  those  who  suppose  that  stunted  growth  pro- 
duces the  highest  colour. 

Another  noble  feature  awaits  us  a  little  further 
on  in  the  shape  of  a  Laburnum  bower.  The 
yellow  Laburnum  is  trained  over  an  arched 
trellis  200  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  and  when 
in  full  bloom  must  be  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten. 
At  the  end  of  this  bower  is  a  large  bed  of  choice 
PiBonies. 

The  vineries  run  parallel  with  the  front  of 
the  hall  and  conservatory.  The  front  walls 
facing  the  terraces  are  covered  with  Tea  Roses, 
from  which  good  blooms  have  been  produced 
in  January.  The  vineries  contain  the  usual 
assortment  of  varieties,  all  of  which,  from  the 
samples  seen,  seem  to  do  well.  In  an  inter- 
mediate house  is  a  remarkably  fine  plant,  IG 
feet  square,  of  Begonia  nitida  trained  on  the 
bick  wall.  It  was  literally  covered  with  bloom 
The  rest  of  the  house  is  filled  with  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Caladiuras,  S:c.  At  the  back  of  this 
is  a  nice  fernery,  which  adjoins  the  conservatory, 
5.')  feet  by  40  feet.  On  the  roof  are  trained  red 
and  white  Lapagerias,  Tacaonias,  Clematises, 
Bougainvilleas,  (fee.  Along  the  front,  semi- 
circular stands  filled  with  pot  plants  pre- 
sent a  rather  more  artistic  appearance  than  the 
usual  wooden  stages.  Other  houses  are  filled 
with  the  requisite  winter-blooming  stuff,  of 
which  a  large  stock  is  required. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  a  rather  small  one 
compared  with  its  Burroundinga,  but  no  space  is 
wasted  for  common  things.  On  one  side  of  this 
garden  is  a  late  Peach  house  210  feet  long  filled 
with  the  finest  sorls  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in 


the  best  of  health.  Creepers  are  being  trained 
on  the  hall  and  stable.  The  east  side  is  already 
covered  with  that  indispensable  autumnal-tinted 
creeper,  Ampelopsis  Veitchi ;  on  the  other  walls 
areCratregusLfelandi,  Escallonias,  and  Ceanothus 
in  good  variety.  Near  the  drive  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  Hodgin's  Holly,  a  perfect  cone  31  feet 
high  and  26  feet  through,  and  of  Abies  Albertiana, 
planted  in  1879,  now  30  feet  high.  Apples  are 
at  home  at  Bodnant.  The  unfavourable  weather, 
however,  this  year  has  been  felt,  as  the  crop  is 
the  poorest  known,  although  some  varieties, 
such  as  Ribston,  Blenheim,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Golden  Noble,  New- 
town Pippin,  ;are  fairly  good.  A  tree  of  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  trained  on  the  roof  of  a 
north  shed,  produces  fine  fruit.  Stone  fruits 
were  poor,  but  bush  fruits  and  Strawberries 
were  good.  J.  H.  Goodacre 

Propagating. 

Seedling  Febns. — Ferns  that  pass  through  their 
earlier  stages  during  the  winter  months  will  in  the 
case  of  many  kinds  need  careful  attention  throngh- 
out  that  period,  especially  if  the  weather  is  dull,  as 
should  decay  once  set  in  amongst  them  jast  as  the 
first  few  fronds  are  being  pushed  np,  it  will  fre- 
quently carry  o£E  great  numbers,  unless  the  young 
plants  are  pricked  out  into  other  pots.  As  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  the  aim  of  the  cultivator 
should  be,  it  possible,  to  prevent  any  decay  setting 
in,  and  in  order  to  do  this  a  good  place  for  the  store 
pots  is  on  a  shelf  not  far  from  the  glass,  for  though 
the  young  plants  are  during  the  summer  greatly 
benefited  by  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  propagating 
case,  such  conditions  will  not  suit  them  in  the 
winter.  Where  there  is  no  shelf  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  raising  the 
store  pots  above  their  associates,  and  thus  ensuring 
a  less  stagnant  atmosphere  than  it  stood  on  the 
stage  or  bed  with  other  subjects.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  pushing  on  their  growth  at  this  season, 
for  if  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  during  the  winter 
tfaey  start  away  with  renewed  vigour  in  the  spring 
Where  it  is  intended  to  sow  any  Fern  spores,  the 
operation  had  better  be  delayed  till  the  new  year, 
as  they  then  germinate  at  once;  whereas  if  sown 
now,  various  Mosses  and  contervse  quickly  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  Eoil  and  choke  up  the  young 
plants. 

MoNTBBETiAS. — Early  in  the  year  I  planted  out  a 
few  of  the  new  Montbretias  as  well  as  the  older  M. 
crocosmiaellora,  and  on  lifting  the  plants  lately  I  find 
they  had  considerably  increased.  Some,  of  which  I 
put  out  but  a  single  bulb,  had  formed  two  or  three 
more,  and  the  loug  Couch-like  rhizomes  had  already 
made  considerable  progress,  in  many  cases  having 
travelled  6  inches  from  the  parent  bulb.  In  some 
the  point  of  the  rhizome  had  already  pushed  up 
leaves  and  formed  roots  of  its  own,  so  that  the 
central  bulb  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  its  off- 
spring. In  this  respect  the  bright-coloured  varie- 
ties. Bouquet  Parfait,  Etoile  de  Feu,  and  Phare, 
were  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  than  the  lighter 
kindp,  such  as  Solfaterre  and  Gerbe  d'Or.  Mont- 
bretias can  be  also  readily  increased  by  seeds;  in- 
deed, there  are  but  few  bulbs  that  flower  so  quickly 
after  the  seeds  are  sown.  In  proof  of  this  I  may 
mention  that  seed  sown  early  last  spring  produced 
a  crop  of  young  plants,  some  of  which  flowered 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer. 

IlARD-wooDED  CUTTINGS.— Some  of  these  which 
have  been  in  a  close  propagating  case  or  under  a 
bell-glass  for  a  considerable  time  will,  it  examined, 
be  found  to  have  formed  a  good  sized  callus,  and 
after  that  to  remain  in  an  apparently  dormant  con- 
dition. When  cuttings  are  in  this  state,  especially 
if  they  have  been  in  some  time,  and  the  soil  has 
perhaps  turned  a  little  sour,  the  action  of  rooting  is 
greatly  aesisted  it  the  cuttings  are  taken  out,  and 
reinserted  into  fresh  compott.  If  the  callus  is  a 
large  one  it  is  an  advantage  it  a  protuberance  or 
two  on  it  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  a  fresh 
surface  is  thus  formed  from  whence  roots  are  often 
pushed  out. 


SoNEEiLAs— These  pretty  little  stove  plants  at- 
tractive both  in  foliage  and  flower  wiU  strike 
readily  from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots 
put  in  during  the  spring,  but  besides  this  they 
generally  ripen  seed  if  favourably  situated,  and 
from  this  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  young 
plants  can  be  raised.  The  seedlings  are  rather 
delicate  during  their  earlier  stages,  and  on  this 
account  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  spring, 
as  by  this  there  is  the  whole  of  the  growing  sea- 
son before  winter  sets  in.  From  the  minute  cha- 
racter of  the  seed  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
bury  it  too  deeply,  the  best  covering  being  a 
pane  of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  pot.  T. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

A  GOOD  WATER  SUPPLY. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  a  good  supply  of  water.  None  but  those  who 
have  experienced  it  are  aware  of  the  worry  and 
loss  attending  a  deficiency,  and  it  is  very  certain 
employers  will  do  well  to  pay  attention  to  those 
who  urge  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
storing  a  quantity  of  water  in  gardens  where  a 
scarcity  is  often  felt.  When  it  has  to  be  fetched 
from  a  long  distance,  a  sufficiency  is  rarely  ob- 
tained, and  in  any  case  very  much  labour  and 
expense  are  expended  with  comparatively  poor 
results.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  manage  a  garden 
wholly  dependent  upon  very  precarious  supplies, 
the  principal  of  these  being  shallow  ponds  that 
were  liable  to  dry  up  in  a  hot  summer  or  when 
water  was  most  needed,  and  a  deep  well  that 
could  be  quickly  emptied.  In  this  case,  as  well 
as  numerous  others  that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  the  expenditure  of  a  few  pounds  on  the 
constructionof  large  tanks  for  storing  water  would 
have  saved  much  horse  and  manual  labour  as 
well  as  ensured  a  better  supply  of  fruit,  flowers, 
and  vegetables.  A  timely  application  of  water 
acts  more  beneficially  than  much  heavier  sup- 
plies do  later  on,  and  when  it  is  conveniently 
near,  the  gardener  can  act  more  as  he  likes  or 
at  the  right  time  without  having  to  consult 
other  people  in  the  matter.  During  the  past 
months  many  tons  of  water  have  passed  away 
into  the  drains  of  most  gardens,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  it  being  collected  and  stored, 
and  maybe  before  midsummeris reached  ascarcity 
will  have  been  felt.  I  am  aware  that  construct- 
ing tanks  is  no  light  undertaking,  the  work 
of  excavating  to  the  necessary  depth,  wheeling 
and  carting  away  of  the  soil,  and  in  some  in- 
stances rock  and  clay,  being  far  greater  than 
apparent  at  first  sight.  Much  of  this  can  usually 
be  done  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  garden 
labourers,  and  horses  and  carts  can  also  usually 
be  obtained  just  now,  if  need  be,  on  easy  terms. 
The  principal  expense,  then,  consists  in  forming 
good  concrete  or  well  -  cemented  walls  and 
bottom,  though  this  ought  not  to  frighten  any- 
one who  appreciates  a  well-appointed  garden. 
A  circular  tank,  measuring  12  feet  in  diameter 
and  6  feet  in  depth,  would  hold  about  4000 
gallons  of  water,  and  there  ought  to  be  two  or 
three  of  such,  or  larger,  receptacles  for  rain- 
water in  every  good-sized  garden.  Where  these 
tanks  are  located  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. As  a  rule,  the  kitchen  garden  slopes 
gradually  or  abruptly  to  the  south,  the  fruit, 
forcing,  and  plant  houses  being  on  the  upper 
side,  and  in  all  such  cases  a  tank  might  be 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  and  another 
near  the  bottom,  in  addition  to  those  constructed 
in  or  among  the  various  houses  or  outbuild- 
ings. All  the  water  from  the  various  roofa 
could  be  conducted  to  the  last,  and  the  over- 
flows from  these  connected  with  the  middle  and 
lower  tanks.  Clear  water  not  being  needed  for 
the  garden  crops,   it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
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conduct  much  of  the  drainage  from  the  floors 
and  borders  of  the  houses,  as  well  as  the  water 
from  walks  and  other  sources,  to  the  garden 
tanks,  which,  therefore,  would  not  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  rainfall.  Such  arrangements 
are  by  no  means  unknown,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered most  economical  in  every  respect. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  the  custom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  also  in  some  large 
country  seats,  to  draw  the  water  required  for 
the  garden  from  reservoirs  of  spring  or  well 
water,  all,  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  rain 
water  being  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  When 
tanks  are  provided  for  warming  and  softening 
this  naturally  hard  and  very  cold  water,  the 
arrangement  answers  very  well,  but  when  it  is 
used  direct  from  the  pipes,  with  the  addition  of 
water  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  eflect  is  not 
nearly  so  satisfactory.  In  the  same  manner  a 
free  use  of  cold,  hard  water  applied  in  the  sum- 
mer greatly  cools  and  impoverishes  garden 
ground,  and  those  who  take  such  a  delight  in 
drenching  their  gardens  by  the  aid  of  a  hose 
are  not  doing  nearly  so  much  good  as  they 
imagine.  Raxn-water,  when  it  first  falls,  carries 
both  warmth  and  food  to  the  roots  of  plants,  as 
it  is  warmer  than  the  soil  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  being  also  impregnated  with 
ammonia  and  other  substances  brought  down 
with  it,  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  superiority 
to  the  much  filtered  cold,  hard  water.  When 
stored  in  covered  tanks  it  loses  heat,  and  in  our 
case  also  becomes  much  harder.  All  things 
considered,  therefore,  I  much  prefer  to  have 
water  from  open  tanks  or  ponds,  and  with 
plenty  of  this  there  is  much  less  need  for  the 
use  of  either  liquid  or  artificial  manures.  In 
this  district  exceptionally  fine  Fuchsias  are 
grown  for  exhibition,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  growers  assured  me  much 
of  his  success  was  due  to  the  constant  use 
of  nothing  but  soft  water.  If  this  proves  so 
beneficial  in  one  instance,  it  follows  that  it 
would  be  equally  so  in  many  other  cases 
whether  under  glass  or  in  the  open.  If  hard 
water  must  be  principally  relied  upon,  there  is 
no  reason  why  some  attempt  should  not  be 
made  to  soften  it.  A  few  hours'  exposure  will 
improve  it  somewhat,  but  if  run  into  open  tanks 
for  a  period  of  a  week  it  would  become  warmer 
and  also  have  absorbed  a  certain  amount  of 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  most  establishments  there  is  a  consider- 
able waste  of  sewage  water,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  utUise  it  in  any  way.  If  this  was  run 
into  a  covered  tank  or  tanks  formed  in  or  con- 
veniently near  to  the  kitchen  garden,  the  greater 
portion  of  it  could  be  pumped  out  and  used  as 
required.  Not  merely  is  this  liquid  manure 
valuable  when  the  crops  are  growing,  but  it 
may  also  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the 
fruit  borders  and  Grass- covered  land  during  the 
winter  months.  Used  in  showery  weather  it 
has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  all  growing  crops ; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  easily  overdone.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  large  private  establishment  in  one 
of  the  home  counties  there  are  three  immense 
sewage  tanks  to  which  both  those  in  charge  of 
the  gardens  and  the  farm  have  free  access. 
Each  tank  in  its  turn,  or  every  third  year,  is 
emptied,  and  the  sediment  duly  dried  and 
pulverised  is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value 
for  manurial  purposes.  W.  Iggulden. 


Potatoes  in  frames. — One  great  advantage 
resulting  from  the  practice  of  placing  sets  of  Pota- 
toes into  small  pots  and  starting  them  well  before 
planting  out  into  frames  is  that  by  the  strongest 
being  selected,  an  evenness  of  growth  is  ensured  in 
the  frame,  which  is  not  always  possible  when  the 


tubers  are  planted  into  the  soil  direct.  If  100  sets 
be  placed  in  pots  at  any  one  time,  it  will  be  found, 
when  the  growth  of  the  best  is  9  inches  in  height, 
that  the  latest  have  only  just  started.  Now  all  may 
be  planted  in  one  frame  perhaps  and  at  the  same 
moment,  but  if  the  strongest  are  selected  first  for 
putting  out  and  the  weakest  left  to  the  last,  when 
digging  begins  the  frame  may  be  cleared  effectually 
in  rotation.  Perhaps  some  few  of  those  in  the  pots 
may  not  be  worth  planting  out,  so  that  sometl^iDg 
is  saved  ;  still  with  careful  selection  of  tubers  that 
should  not  be  the  case.  It  is  even  desirable  to 
place  the  tubers  in  shallow  boxes  into  gentle 
warmth,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  to  push 
shoots  first,  say,  an  inch  in  length.  Potato  forcers 
find  this  plan  to  be  very  advantageous,  not  only 
because  growth  is  accelerated,  but  also  because 
rogues  or  diseased  tubers  are  soon  detected.  An 
occasional  sprinkling  with  water  will  help  the 
tubers  to  germinate  rapidly.  Potatoes  when  forced, 
whether  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  frames,  are  re- 
quired to  produce  fine  new  tubers,  and  as  evenly  as 
possible,  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  That 
essential  is  aided  by  rubbing  off  from  the  seed 
tubers  before  they  are  potted  or  planted  all  but  one 
shoot,  that,  of  course,  being  the  strongest,  as  one 
stout  shoot,  if  producing  fewer  tubers  than  where 
there  are  several  shoots,  always  produces  finer  and 
mora  even  ones. — A.  D. 


PEA.-PICKING. 
These  Is  a  winter  as  well  as  a  summer-time  for 
Pea-picking.  In  summer,  when  Peas  are  largely 
grown  for  market,  large  numbers  ot  women  can  be 
seen  gathering  the  green  pods  for  sending  to  the 
great  vegetable  markets.  In  winter,  Pea-picking 
consists  in  going  over  the  seed  Peas  received  in  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  from  the  seed  farms  and 
selecting  the  bad  from  the  good,  the  latter  being 
required  for  sale  purposes.  Some  of  our  larger 
wholesale  seed  bouses  in  London  employ  a  large 
number  of  women  at  this  work.  One  or  two  houses 
have  as  many  as  120  or  more  daily  engaged  in  this 
work.  They  work  in  compartments,  something  like 
those  seen  at  a  large  telegraph  office;  the  bench 
is  flat,  with  a  hole  near  the  front  of  it,  and  under- 
neath a  sack  is  placed  to  catch  the  Peas  that  are 
allowed  to  fall  through  the  hole.  Women  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  work  perform  it  with  great 
rapidity,  drawing  the  sound  Peas  with  both  hands 
to  the  sack  month  and  deftly  picking  out  with 
their  fingers  the  bad  ones,  which  are  placed  in  a 
vessel  provided  for  the  purpose.  Men  are  employed 
to  keep  the  pickers  supplied  with  Peas,  to  measure 
what  each  picks,  and  place  it  on  record  to  their 
credit.  The  usual  rule  is  to  pay  so  much  per  bushel, 
and  the  price  paid  varies  according  to  the  sample. 
In  a  season  favourable  to  the  harvesting  of  Peas 
there  are  comparatively  few  bad  ones,  but  in  a  wet 
and  cold  one  like  that  we  have  just  passed  through, 
when  the  conditions  are  unfavourable  to  proper 
ripening,  the  samples  are  bad  and  the  refuse  much 
larger.  Thus  in  a  good  season  pickers  are  sometimes 
paid  as  low  as  Id.per  bushel;  when  very  had,  as  much 
as  Is.  The  average  earnings  are  sa.id  to  be  about  9s. 
per  week.  Older  and  more  experienced  p'ckers  earn 
more.  Some  of  the  women  who  are  in  constant 
employment  are  paid  regular  wages ;  the  remainder, 
who  are  taken  on  for  the  season,  find  employment 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  market  gardens, 
shelling  Peas  in  the  markets,  and  in  other  duties 
performed  by  women. 

A  good  sample  ot  Peas  will  yield  about  four 
quarts  of  waste  to  a  sack  of  four  bushels  ;  in  the 
case  of  bad  samples  it  will  rise  as  high  as  three 
pecks  or  even  one  bushel.  It  can  therefore  be  seen, 
seeing  that  the  pickers  are  paid  for  the  good  Peas, 
how  it  is  that  a  less  price  is  paid  when  the  sample 
is  good  than  when  it  is  bad. 

The  waste  is  not  lost ;  it  is  sold  on  Mark  Lane  as 
Pea-pickings  for  feeding  purposes  for  cattle,  and 
especially  for  sheep,  to  whom  it  is  given  sometimes 
whole,  and  sometimes  it  is  ground  up  fine  and 
mixed  with  other  feeding  stuffs. 

LoDgpod  and  Windsor  Beans  are  parsed  through 
the  same  process,  and  the  waste  is  utilised  for  feed- 


ing purposes.  The  waste  of  Scarlet  Runners  and 
dwarf  French  Beans  is  not  so  saleable,  not  being  so 
well  adapted  for  animal  food.  R.  D. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Hotbed  Material. 
Hotbeds  play  an  important  part  in  the  production 
of  much  valuable  early  garden  produce,  also  in  the 
raising  of  numerous  plants  for  putting  out  early 
in  the  vegetable  garden,  and  the  time  has  arrived 
for  collecting  and  preparing  a  good  heap  of  material. 
Where  they  can  be  obtained,  nothing  answers  so 
well  as  Oak  and  Beech  leaves,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  strawy  stable  or  farmyard 
manure.  This  season  owing  to  the  long-continued 
spell  of  wet,  dull  weather,  the  leaves  are  not  drift- 
ing together  nearly  so  well  as  usual,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency will  not  easily  be  collected,  these  from 
the  park  trees  being  what  we  mostly  rely  open. 
From  whatever  source  obtained,  all  ought  to  te 
brought  together  and  thrown  into  a  heap  where  tbey 
will,  should  the  weather  continue  mild,  scon  com- 
mence fermentation.  The  strawy  manure  should 
also  undergo  a  similar  preparation,  and  after  bcirg 
turned  twice,  be  eventually  mixed  with  the  leaves. 
If  the  material  has  to  be  used  principally  in  the 
open  air,  very  little  further  preparation  is  needed  ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  formed  into  beds  in  a  heated  house, 
there  is  more  likelihood  of  its  becoming  much  too 
hot.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  heap  of  leaves  and 
manure  should  be  allowed  to  become  quite  hot  in 
the  centre,  being  then  turned  inside  out,  and  in  the 
course  of  about  a  week  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
sweetened  and  prepared  for  any  purpose.  When  a 
large  heap  of  leaves  is  wanted  for  late  hotbeds,  the 
best  way  to  keep  them  from  heating  at  the  pre- 
sent time  and  thereby  being  spoilt  is  to  heavily 
trample  them  together,  the  decomposition  of  solid 
masses  being  much  slower  than  in  the  case  cf 
loose  heaps.  When  stable  manure  is  used  with 
an  addition  of  an  equal  bulk  of  leaves  it  is  apt  to 
become  violently  hot,  the  rank  heat  and  injuiious 
gases  given  off  destroying  or  much  injuring  any 
delicate  plants  confined  over  them.  More  care  must 
therefore  be  expended  upon  its  preparaiion,  and  a 
greater  watchfulness  for  sudden  changes  in  the  beds, 
brought  about  say  by  a  change  from  a  cold  windy 
period  to  milder  weather.  A  few  hours'  neglect 
often  ruins  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  or  seme  confined  crop 
being  forced  by  it.  Farmyard  manure  gives  a 
sweeter  heat,  but  it  is  very  slow  at  the  outset  and 
requires  much  time  in  preparation.  It  does  not  so 
quickly  become  dry  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  but 
it  may  have  attained  a  destructive  heat  before  the 
moisture  is  evaporated.  Sometimes  the  beds  lose 
all  heat,  nothing  but  fresher  and  drier  manure  put- 
ting new  life  into  it,  and  altogether  farmyard 
manure  requires  more  skilful  treatment  than  either 
stable  manure,  leaves,  or  the  two  in  mixture.  Spent 
tan  is  more  suitable  for  beds  in  forcing  houses,  and 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  frames  and  in  pits.  It  is 
liable  to  generate  very  troublesome  fungoid  growths, 
but  if  leaves  are  frt-ely  mixed  with  it  tbi-i  is  less 
likely  to  happen.  N"t  being  giver  to  beat  vioUntly, 
especially  when  used  in  the  open  air,  it  requires  no 
preparation  ;  in  fact,  we  have  freqnentlv  found  it 
necessary  to  mix  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  with 
it  in  order  to  raise  the  heat  quickly.  A  solid  mass 
about  3  feet  deep  compsed  of  fresh  tan  and  leaves 
answers  well  for  forwarding  Carrots,  R  dishes. 
Potatoes  and  other  crops  in  frames  and  pits.  In 
this  district  spent  Hops  are  plentiful,  and  are  fre- 
quently used  in  hotbeds.  They  are  apt  to  heat 
very  violently  and  ought  to  be  moderated  by  par- 
tially exhausted  leaves. 

Compost  Heap. 
A  large  heap  ot  fine  light  mould  is  of  the  greatest 
value  where  vegetables  are  largely  grown  and  plants 
raised  in  frames,  and  it  is  also  of  good  service  tor 
covering  seeds  sown  on  heavy  land.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  dry,  open  weather  tor  coUectirg 
and  mixirg  suitable  materials,  storirg  as  much  as 
can  be  got  together  in  reafliness  foruse  as  r'qnire d. 
Old  potting  soil  and  the  rubbish  ge rerally  tbat  ac 
cumulates  in  a  potting  sbpd  ougbt  to  bp  pitted  ever, 
all  the  mould  being  saved  and  the  rubbishy  por- 
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tion  burnt.  With  this  excellent  material  may  be 
added  the  soil  from  old  Cacumber,  Melon,  and  To- 
mato beds,  rotten  tan,  fine  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  ashes 
from  a  heap  of  burnt  rubbish  and  soil.  Such  a 
compost  will  grow  clean  good  Carrots  and  Radishes, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  an  equal  portion  of  fresh 
fine  loam,  answer  well  for  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Beans 
and  Lettuces  under  glass.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
surfacing  over  the  beds  intended  for  raising  Celery 
and  various  other  vegetables,  and,  should  the  winter 
prove  mild  and  wet,  seeds  sown  on  heavy  land  will 
germinate  badly  unless  surrounded  by  a  light  com- 
post formed  of  some  or  of  all  the  materials  I  have 
named. 

The  FKA.MB  Geound. 
This  cannot  well  be  kept  in  a  very  tidy  or  pre- 
sentable condition,  and  for  this  reason  space  for  it 
is  generally  found  outside  the  garden  walls.  As  it 
happens,  the  most  convenient  position  is  most  fre- 
quently on  the  north  side  of  the  garden,  or  at  the 
back  of  the  houses  and  sheds,  little  or  no  shelter 
being  afforded.  The  frame-ground  ought  really  to 
be  surrounded,  on  the  most  exposed  sides  at  any 
rate,  by  fairly  high  walls  or  a  close-paled  fence,  and 
this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
more  secluded,  and  therefore  not  such  an  eyesore  to 
those  who  object  to  various  unsightly  heaps  and 
appliances ;  next,  the  shelter  afforded  against  cold 
winds  materially  conserves  the  heat  in  the  beds; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  walls  or  fences  can  be 
utilised  in  various  ways.  I  have  seen  extra  early 
crops  oE  Peas  and  other  vegetables  raised  under 
the  shelter  of  these  outside  walls  or  fences  ;  also 
heavy  crops  of  Tomatoes  and  Capsicums;  while 
Mushroom  beds  formed  against  them  also  prove  very 
profitable.  Especially  valuable  are  these  compara- 
tively low  and  sunny  walls  for  the  culture  of  Tea 
Roses.  In  the  open  these  rarely  do  well;  but  when 
planted  in  good  loamy  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  warm 
wall,  they  flower  continuously  for  several  months  in 
the  year.  In  addition  to  the  good  shelter  afforded 
by  walls,  our  frame-ground  is  also  sunk  3  feet  below 
the  ordinary  level,  and  instead  of  forming  isolated 
beds  for  the  various  frames  used,  the  whole  of  a 
well-drained  pit,  36  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and 
3  feet  deep,  is  gradually  filled  with  the  heating 
material,  and  the  frames  arranged  as  closely  to- 
gether as  is  possible  consistent  with  free  access  to 
them.  Thus  arranged,  there  is  less  need  of  forming 
deep  beds,  about  3  feet  of  leaves  and  stable  manure 
giving  a  steady  gentle  heat  in  nearly  all  weathers. 
No  linings  are  needed  for  any  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Cucumbers  only  excepted,  and  these  are  not  much 
grown  in  frames  very  early  in  the  year.  Where  it 
is  impossible  to  sink  the  beds  below  the  level,  some 
provision  has  to  be  made  for  keeping  the  leaves 
together.  In  this  case  we  should  prefer  to  enclose 
the  requisite  space  with  stout  posts  or  stakes,  with 
hurdles  fastened  to  these  for  keeping  the  heating 
material  together.  When  the  beds  are  required  for 
Cucumbers  or  Melons,  it  is  advisable  to  well  thatch 
the  hurdles  with  either  straw,  Gorse,  or  Bracken, 
this  tending  to  exclude  cold  winds.  Such  an  enclo- 
sure should  be  formed  large  enough  to  hold  several 
frames,  and  would  be  found  very  serviceable  without 
being  very  untidy  in  appearance.  If  not  wanted 
for  other  purposes  during  the  summer,  the  frames 
may  be  removed  and  the  bed  utilised  for  growing 
Vegetable  Marrows  and  ridge  Cucumbers.  These 
large  heaps  rarely  become  dry  in  the  centre,  and  ours 
are  always  sufliciently  decayed  to  be  wheeled  on  to 
the  ground  in  the  winter  whenever  the  weather 
permits.  W.  I.  M. 

Gardeners'  clubs. — My  proposal  is'very  simple 
and  cheap,  viz ,  that  gardeners  in  every  town  and 
village  might  unite  and  establish  a  club  where  they 
might  form  a  horticultural  library  and  take  in 
periodicals.  Gardeners  of  all  classes  might  meet 
during  the  long  winter  evenings  and  instruct  one 
another  in  horticultural  matters.  The  club  could 
be  established  very  cheaply  it  every  member  would 
pay  a  small  fee  monthly  for  books,  rooms,  &c.,  on 
the  same  lines  as  our  brethren  on  the  Continent  do, 
and  I  feel  sure  if  there  were  such  an  establishment 
under  the  management  of  the  leading  gardeners 
and  properly  worked,  the  young  gardeners  would 
appreciate  their  profession  much  more.     I  throw 


out  this  suggestion,  hoping  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  may  see  their  way  to  take  some  steps  in  the 
matter. — J.  S. 


Flower  Garden. 


DOUBLE  SUNFLOWERS. 

In  again  replying  to  Mr.  Appleton  on  this 
subject,  I  agree  with  him  as  to  surplus  names 
and  confusion.  I  may  also  add  that  from  my 
point  of  view  it  does  not  enhance  the  value 
of  a  plant  one  iota  whether  it  be  recognised 
by  the  "  specialists  "  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin  ;  indeed,  as  regards  a  floral  certificate  of 
merit  for  the  one  in  question,  such  a  distinction 


('  Soleil  d'Or ')  has  been  in  possession  of  it  for 
that  length  of  time  that  such  a  form  is  still  so 
little  known."  But  your  readers  know  that  at 
the  battle  of  Isandula,  when  the  black  men  cut 
to  pieces  in  camp  Colonel  Pullen  and  the  entire 
24th  Regiment,  many  of  them  probably  thought 
there  was  no  such  thing  left  in  the  outside  world, 
from  their  surroundings,  as  another  white  man. 
Also  that  for  thirty  years  prior  to  ]  884  and  its 
first  Dafl'odU  conference,  there  were  men  in  Eng- 
land, even  experts,  who  never  heard  of  the  great 
Welsh  Chalice  flower,  and  that  the  celebrated 
Dean  Herbert  could  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing  as  Narcissus  cyclamineus.  Even 
coming  down  later,  it  is  less  than  two  years 
since  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  columns  of    The 


Helianthus  anemonseflorus. 


would  be  refused  on  account  of  age,  and  why  for 
age  puzzles  me,  as  most  plants  certificated  are 
old  in  their  special  localities  all  over  the  globe 
unless  they  are  actually  seedlings. 

I  would  never  have  raised  this  question 
through  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  but  that  I 
know  I  am  in  possession  of  a  quilled  Sunflower 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  "  ten-year-old  "  un- 
fixed sport  from  the  normal  form.  As  regards 
Mr.  Appleton's  multitudinous  multiflorus  va- 
rieties, I  do  not  know  them  and  claim  but  one 
single  sort ;  this  I  believe  to  be  "  major,"  and  it 
is  very  beautiful  and  flowered  most  profusely  j 
this  autumn.  But  to  return.  Mr.  Appleton 
says,    "  It  seems   a  remarkable    thing    if    he 


Garden,  and  this  by  a  supposed  high  authority  (?), 
that  a  hybrid  Narcissus  could  not  be  produced 
between  a  Corbularia  and  an  Ajax,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  present  dispute  about  the  multi- 
tude of  white  tortuose  Daffodils  that  are  appear- 
ing in  printed  lists  of  specialists,  all  of  which  no 
doubt  existed  for  centuries  in  some  isolated  quiet 
nooks  in  the  rural  haunts  of  old  England.  Mr. 
Appleton's  idea  of  the  normal  form  and  its  sport- 
ing character  of  ten  years  places  him  in  the  camp 
with  Joshua,  or,  later  still,  that  of  Cardinal 
Barberini,  whUe  "Soleil  d'Or,"  the  force  of  his 
quiU  and  his  quilled  flowers  of  the  sun  may  be 
but  efforts  of  imagination  and  idle  notion. 
This  being  my  doubt,  my  opinions  remain  un- 
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changed,  and  in  the  camp  with  Galileo,  writing, 
it  may  be,  what  is  poetical  foolishness  about — 

The  earth's  movings,  the  Sunflower  earthy, 
tummg  on  its  god  when  he  sets 
The  same  look  which  she  tnrn'd  when  he  rose. 

But  to  clear  up  all  further  doubt  in  the  matter, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden  and  the  aid  of  a  good  artist,  I  give  its 
readers  illustrations  of  two  forms,  in  order  that 
they  may  look  on  two  pictures. 

SOLEIL  d'Or. 


Aubrietias. — How  prettily  these  hardy  tnfted 
plants  are  bloomirg  this  antumn !  Their  behaviour 
this  season  has  been  unusual,  as  from  the  spring 


the  season  Is  wet,  and  where  such  is  the  case 
it  is  better  to  lift  them  in  the  antumn  when  the 
foliage  dies  down.  I  find  that  they  keep  best  when 
they  are  lifted,  the  old  leaves  cut  off,  and  the  bulbs 
laid  on  a  shelf  in  a  good  dry  shed  till  they  are 
thoroughly  ripened.  Then  I  store  them  in  boxes  of 
perfectly  dry  sand,  and  keep  them  where  they  are 
just  secure  from  frost,  when  they  pass  the  winter 
without  injury.  One  point  to  especially  guard 
against  is  to  see  that  the  sand  does  not  get  damp, 
and  another  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  mice,  as 
they  are  very  fond  of  the  bulbs.— H.  P. 

Primula  Auricula  in  flower.—"  K."  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  P.  Auricula 
and  its  many  varieties  to  flower  at  this  season  of 
the  year.    Plants  in  the  open  ground  as  well  as 


Double  quilled  Sunflower. 


onwards  they  have  had  no  check  and  have  been 
constantly  growing.     It  the  plants  be  not  injured  , 
by  snow  or  hard  weather  they  should  bloom  with  \ 
unusual  effect   very   early  next    spring.     When,  j 
as  last    year,  the   growths    are   withered  up  by 
heat    and    drought,    so    that    the    plants    appear 
as  if  dead,  nearly  aU  the  winter  is  needed  to  pro- 
duce fair-sized  tufts,  and  the  blooming  season  is 
late.     Should  the  winter  remain  open,  there  will  be 
a  little  bloom  showing  all  through  ;  but,  apart  from 
that,  the  broad  tufts  of  foliage  form  very  pleasing 
dressings  to  rockwork  or  borders.     My  only  variety 
is  violaoea,  which  is  the  finest  and  richest  coloured 
of  all,  and  seeds  very  freely. — A.  D. 

Wintering  Tigridias.— Though  the  Tigridias 
will,  in  many  places,  pass  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  ground  without  any  care  or  attention,  yet  in 
others  the  bulbs  are  liable  to  decay,  especially  if 


those  in  pots,  the  former  especially,  are  throwing 
up  autumn  trusses,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  trusses  on  the  plants  in 
pots.  Growers  of  Auriculas  in  pots  invariably 
adopt  the  practice  of  pinching  out  the  pips  from 
autumn  trusses,  leaving  the  stem  to  decay.  Autumn 
flowers  are  very  misleading,  and  it  is  the  spring 
bloom  that  should  be  depended  upon  to  reveal  the 
I  true  character  of  the  variety.  Only  to-day  I  have 
picked  from  a  plant  of  alpine  Auricula  Sydney  a 
flower  that  presents  this  variety  to  view  in  a  very 
different  character  to  what  a  spring- produced 
flower  does.  I  like  to  see  the  truss  of  some  varie- 
ties showing  itself  in  the  autumn  if  it  will  only 
keep  down  until  the  spring.  If  the  fine  grey-edged 
Lancashire  Hero  behaves  in  this  way  in  autumn,  it 
will  frequently  produce  green-edged  flowers  in 
spring.    My  only  chance   of    having  green-edged 


Prince  of  Greens  in  bloom  in  time  to  show  in  April 
is  by  its  throwing  up  in  the  autumn.  My  best 
plant  is  in  this  condition  now,  and  I  have  hopes  of 
showing  it  next  April. — R.  D. 


ROOTS  AND  ROCKWOEK. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  you  in  your  condemnation  of 
the  use  of  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  in  connec- 
tion with  rockwork.  The  practice  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  in  certain  positions  objectionable  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view.  Rotting  vegetation  is  in  itself 
unwholesome,  and  it  is  the  means  of  inducing  and 
encouraging  cryptogamic  growth,  which  tends  to 
vitiate  the  air,  which  in  a  garden  should  be  as 
pure  as  Ln  any  place.  Decaying  wood  supplies 
the  pabulum  requisite  for  the  support  of  various 
speciesof  fun gijMosses,  and  Lichens;  infact,  these 
are  the  active  agents  in  hastening  the  destruction 
of  diseased  or  rotting  trees  and  wood.  In  that 
aspect  their  presence  is  valuable,  but  which, 
as  they  multiply  and  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment, scatter  myriads  of  spores,  every  gust  of 
wind  bearing  them  far  and  wide,  but  always 
filling  the  air  with  such  objectionable  particles 
immediately  about  the  rootery.  I  have  filtered 
the  air  where  rotting  wood  and  fungoid  growth 
abounded,  and  I  have  also  observed  how  thickly 
the  snow  gets  covered  with  impurities,  and  have 
thus  satisfied  myself  that  a  source  of  danger 
to  delicate  lungs  existed  Ln  spots  popularly 
supposed  to  be  unobjectionable.  Of  the  two  I 
would  prefer  to  breathe  the  air  of  towns  with 
the  corrective  particles  of  carbon  in  it  than  that 
of  woods  or  gardens  with  piles  of  decaying 
wood  and  a  parasitic  growth  of  cryptogams 
throwing  out  clouds  of  organic  particles  infinitely 
small  and  infinitely  numerous,  all  ready  to  dis- 
charge their  destructive  functions  on  an  injured 
or  weakly  tree,  or,  perhaps,  may  find  a  con- 
genial resting-place  in  some  warm-blooded 
animal  rendered  sensitive  by  failing  powers  to 
its  action. 

Because  many  of  the  germs  of  the  parasitic 
plants  I  have  mentioned  are  microscopically 
small,  they  are  none  the  less  insidious  and 
dangerous.  Woodmen  are  not  the  healthiest 
of  labourers,  like  the  lumbermen  in  America ; 
they  are  often  pale  and  cadaverous  in  as- 
pect. The  impurity  of  the  atr  they  breathe 
may  be  one  of  the  causes.  I  can  sympathise 
with  the  builder  of  the  Kew  rockery  not 
having  supplies  of  stone  at  command.  My 
remarks  concerning  rotting  wood  and  its 
attendant  dangers  apply  to  positions  in  woods 
or  damp  hollows  rather  than  open  breezy  spaces 
like  Kew.  W.  Ingram. 

Belvoir, 

Flowers  in  December. — The  large  number  of 
letters  that  were  published  in  The  Garden  of  last 
week  point  to  the  extraordinary  mildness  of  the 
season,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. It  seems  that  winter  is  attempting  to  atone 
for  the  cold  unpleasant  spring  and  the  wet  sunless 
summer ;  but  too  much  trust  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  weather.  A  frost  of  great  severity  might 
come  and  catch  those  who  have  risked  tender  plants 
in  the  open  too  long,  as  the  Chrysanthemum  growers 
experienced  last  October.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall 
have  winter  as  it  ought  to  be — to  check  the  prema- 
ture growth,  to  ripen  the  green  wood,  and  to 
pulverise  the  soil.  A  December  that  is  like  April  is 
not  an  unmixed  good,  as  we  shall  find  if  it  lasts 
much  longer.  Amongst  the  gatherings  of  flowers 
sent  was  one  of  great  interest  from  Mr.  Ingram,  of 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  and  comprised  many  kinds, 
from  the  fragrant  Wallflower  to  the  winter  Helio- 
trope or  Coltsfoot.  The  Belvoir  Wallflower  is  rich 
orange  and  very  fragrant,  and,  judging  from  the 
small  bunch  sent,  excellent  for  the  garden.  It  is 
grown  in  many  places.  Doronicum  plantaginenm 
excelsum  has  been  sent  by  two  or  three  coirespon- 
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dents.  It  has  flowered  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
the  colour  of  the  blooms  being  rich  yellow.  A  few 
plants  should  be  in  every  border.  To  judge  how 
mild  the  weather  is,  Mr.  Ingram  sent  Linaria  pur- 
purea, the  Yellow  Flax  (Linum  flavum),  the  spicy 
Coltsfoot,  Gentiana  acaulis,  the  showy  Phlox 
amoena,  Erigeron  speciosnm,  Chrysanthemum  la- 
custre  (which  has  been  remarkably  fine  this  autumn), 
Vinca  minor,  Iceland  Poppies,  and  Anemone  coro- 
naiia,  besides  a  variety  of  other  things.  This  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  few  straggling  blooms  on  autumn- 
flowering  plants  that  are  left,  but  that  many  alpines 
and  border  subjects  proper  to  the  spring  are  also 
appearing  in  the  garden. 

Pot  or  garden  Marigolds.— The  frost  of  a 
few  weeks  ago  which  destroyed  so  much  in  the  way 
of  half  hardy  things."  spoilt  the  flowers  on  the  plants 
of  Marigolds,  but  left  the  plants  comparatively  un- 
injared.  They  have  burst  again  into  growth,  and, 
helped  by  the  mild  weather  and  sunny  days,  are 
yielding  a  great  deal  of  bloom  j  ast  now  that  is  very 
acceptable  for  cutting  from  and  comes  in  very  use- 
ful indeed  to  mingle  with  Chrysanthemum  flowers 
for  house  decoration.  My  plants  are  mainly  single 
varieties,  raised  from  two  or  three  good  forms,  and 
they  are  delightful  both  for  garden  decoration  and 
cutting  from;  their  orarge  hue  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  Chrysanthemums.  I  have  one  very  large 
single  variety  with  flowers  of  the  finest  form  and 
high-coloured  also.  I  have  seen  some  single  forms 
quite  pale  coloured  and  almost  white,  with  not  a 
few  intermediate  shades  ranging  from  sulphur  to 
deep  golden  yellow. — R.  D. 

Christmas  Hoses  dying. — The  symptoms  in- 
dicated by  "  G.  C."  (p.  503)  indicate  that  the  Helle- 
bore disease  (Peronospora  Ficarai)  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mischief.  It  is  a  fungus,  and  from  all 
quarters  I  hear  complaints  this  season.  It  does  not 
seem  to  affect  Hellebores  generally,  tut  confines 
its  ravages  to  the  H.  niger  section  especially.  The 
fungus  itself  is  a  sort  of  white  flocoulent  or  mildew- 
like growth,  and  the  black  spots  and  rotting  stalks 
and  leaves  are  its  after  effects.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  remedy.     It  is  most  disastrous. — F.  W.  B. 

It  is  want  of  vigour  that  causes  the  foliage 

of  "  G.  C.'s  "  plants  to  die  off  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. The  soil  being  so  light  and  poor  they  have 
not  been  able  to  beccme  thoroughly  established. 
Some  soils  are  naturally  so  unsuitable  for  the  growth 
of  Christmas  Roses,  that  nothing  short  of  giving 
them  something  quite  different  will  cause  them  to 
make  good  flowering  crowns.  It  is  probable  that 
the  two  hot  dry  summers  experienced  previous  to 
this  year  exercised  a  very  weakening  effect  on  the 
plants.  On  the  principle  that  a  few  thoroughly 
well-grown  specimens  are  preferable  to  many  badly 
cultivated  plants,  I  should  advise  the  making  of 
the  soil  in  a  manner  that  will  guarantee  success. 
In  the  first  place,  choose  if  possible  a  position  open 
to  light,  but  from  which  the  sun  passes  away  by 
mid-day.  A  north  aspect  will  do,  but  an  east  one 
is  rather  better,  as  the  plants  there  get  all  the  early 
morning  sun.  It  is  better  to  plant  Christmas  Roses 
all  together  rather  than  in  isolated  clumps,  as  they 
can  then  best  get  whatever  care  in  planting  and 
after  attendance  they  need.  la  "  G.  C.'s  "  case  I 
should  mix  some  good  loam  and  plenty  of  rotten 
manure  with  the  natural  soil.  The  more  loam  the 
better,  and  if  rather  heavy  so  much  the  better,  as  it 
will  correct  the  too  porous  nature  of  a  light  soil. 
If  this  is  done  at  once  and  the  plants  set  out  before 
the  new  year  they  will  probably  make  a  fair  growth 
next  season.— J.  C.  B. 


at  Roehampton.  In  Sweet's  "  FloristB'  Guide"  there  are 
numerous  good  plates  of  fine  Carnations,  and  this  woik  was 
published  in  1S211  acd  1832,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Surls 
Queen.  Does  any  Carnation  grower  rtmember  seeing  it? — 
W.  B.  Hartlanp,  Coyk. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Kock  Cistus- — Would  any  reader  kindly  give  me  the 
botanical  name  for  the  true  Rock  Ciatus  ?— W. 

A  correction.— On  p.  603  of  The  Garden,  December  1, 
for  Biota  coryrnbosa  and  Aster  corymbofia  read  Biotia  corym- 
bosa  and  Aster  corymboBiis. 

Carnation  Surls  ftueen.— "Eoohampton,  Surrey, 
Fc'i.  20,  li7B.  John  Fenn  won  this  medal  »ith  Carnation 
Surls  Queen."  huch  is  tlio  inscription  on  a  "reward  of 
merit"  in  the  shape  of  a  ticautifully  enKraved  solid  silver 
mtddl  that  has  quir.e  recently  come  into  my  posseSHion.  We 
know  that  Georg"  II  died  Oct.,  17(0.  and  on  the  face  of  the 
medal  Is  a  beautifully  engraved  portrait  of  the  king,  who 
probably  may  have  been  a  patron  of  the  Carnation  Society 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Haedt  flowebs. — A  writer  in  the  Satxirday  Re- 
view of  November  10  last  thus  writes : — 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  the 
craze  for  "  carpet  bedding,"  the  imperative  demand 
for  a  lawn-tennis  ground  in  the  most  desirable  locality 
within  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  house,  or  possibly 
the  urgent  necessity  for  economising  that  has  caused 
so  many  landed  proprietors  to  retrench  in  every  possible 
direction,  it  is  very  rarely  that  anything  approaching 
to  the  old  style  of  garden  is  seen  about  a  modem 
country  house.  It  is  not  the  fashion  now-a  days  to 
care  about  a  garden  for  its  own  sake.  A  few  brilliant 
flower  beds,  flanked  by  the  inevitable  lawn-tennis 
ground,  are  suflicient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
what  more  can  be  required? 

Rather  hard-hitting  this,  and  not  very  complimen- 
tary to  the  efforts  of  The  Garden,  which  has  striven 
so  hard  for  many  years  to  revive  the  interest  in 
hardy  flowers  generally.  But  "  Saturday  Reviewers" 
are  not  all  gardeners,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
article  of  this  writer  shows  an  ignorance  of  both 
gardens  and  gardeners,  but  as  on  this  head  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  in  a  future  article,  I,  for  the  pre- 
sent, shall  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  hardy 
flowers,  or,  as  the  Satnrday  Review  puts  it,  "  the 
old  style  of  garden."  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
he  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  We 
have  during  this  mild  weather  been  busy  amongst 
flowers,  increasing  the  stock  of  some,  re-arranging 
others,  and  manuring  all,  and  byway  of  answer  to 
our  "  Reviewer,"  I  may  say  that  within  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  our  stock  of  such  plants  has  been  more 
than  trebled,  and  this  is  due  in  some  degree  to  the 
"  necessity  for  economising."  And  here  it  is  that 
our  critic  [displays  his  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  the 
"craze  for  carpet  bedding"  is  far  more  expensive 
to  carry  out  than  is  "  the  old  style  of  gardening." 
The  merest  novice  in  gardening  would  understand 
why  this  should  be  the  case ;  no  house  room  required 
for  plants,  no  fire-heat,  no  labour  of  spring  propa- 
gation, and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  no  bedding 
out;  consequently  the  labour  that  would  be  ex- 
pended on  doing  these  can  be  utilised  for  other 
work,  of  which  there  is  always  a  pressure  at  that 
time  of  year.  So  much  for  our  critic's  knowledge, 
with  which  remark  we  will  dismiss  him  for  the 
present.  In  the  re-arrangements  made  of  hardy 
perennials,  we  have  striven  as  far  as  possible  to 
spread,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  term,  the  gaiety 
over  the  entire  borders.  What  I  mean  is  this: 
species  that  flower,  say,  in  June — as,  for  instance, 
PiBonies — we  have  planted  in  groups  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  borders,  and  so  on  with 
other  species.  We  shall  thus  secure  a  general  dis- 
play of  the  same  species  of  flowers  at  all  sea- 
sons throughout  the  borders  without  having  a 
too  strict  regard  for  uniformity  of  height,  The 
regular  drill-sergeant  style  of  planting  in  lines 
according  to  height  seems  sadly  out  of  place  with 
plants  so  variable  as  perennials  are  in  height  and 
form  of  growth,  and,  of  course,  like  most  plants, 
the  better  they  are  done,  the  richer  the  soil,  the 
more  rapidly  do  they  spread.  At  one  time  we 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  fully  furnish  the 
space  set  apart  for  such  plants,  to  dot  about  the 
borders  small  evergreen  shrubs,  and  right  well  they 
looked,  but  they  have  long  since  been  removed  to 
give  space  for  the  flowers.  I  mention  this  incident 
that  others  having  the  same  greed,  but  too  few 
perennials,  may,  for  the  time  being,  adopt  the  same 
way  of  furnishing  the  borders.  I  would  further 
add  that  additional  neatness  and  protection  from 
frost  of  the  roots  of  plants  more  susceptible  of 
injury,  because  so  recently  cut,  will  be  given  to  the 
borders  by  a  coating  of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  a  most 
Inexpensive  protection. 

Fine  foliage  effects  by  accident.— A  curious 
title,  but  a  true  one.  The  originals  are  on  view  at 
this  place,  and  their  formation  was  never  intended, 
hence  the  word  accident.  Years  ago  it  was  intended 
to   make   a   piece   of   rockwork — home   made,  of 


coarse,  and  therefore  done  in  a  very  primitive 
fashion,  but  planted  in  the  most  modem  way  with 
Aubrietias,  dwarf  Phloxes,  Thymes,  Sedums,  Saxi- 
frages, and  many  others,  together  with  suitable 
shrubs,  such  as  Cotoneasters,  Periwinkles,  small- 
leaved  Ivies,  &c.  In  course  of  time  the  whole  got 
so  completely  furnished,  that,  beyond  keeping  it 
free  of  weeds,  no  labour  was  expended  on  it,  the 
plants  being  allowed  to  have  their  ovfii  way,  of 
course  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  weak 
have  had  to  succumb  to  the  strong,  which  latter, 
though  they  may  not  be  considered  rock  plants  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  are  infinitely  more 
effective  and  striking,  and  therefore,  from  every- 
body's point  of  view  except  a  botanist's,  of  much 
greater  merit.  There  is  all  the  rugged  beauty  of 
irregular  formation  without  the  bare  stones,  dead 
plants  and  weeds  so  common  to  rockwoik  generally. 
The  only  loss  is  the  flowers  in  spring  and  summer, 
but  I  consider  the  present  beauty  at  this  dull 
season  outweighs  their  lots,  not  to  mention  the 
saving  of  labour  by  this  way  of  covering  rock  and 
root-work.  Cotoneasters  in  full  berry  are  just  now 
the  gems  in  the  picture,  their  dark  green  foli- 
age being  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  by 
long  strings  of  variegated  Periwinkle  pushing  up 
through  and  hanging  over  the  branches.  There, 
then,  is  the  small-leaved  variegated  Ivy  and  the 
green-leaved  Periwinkle  in  similar  association,  and, 
over  and  above  all,  small  plants  of  Retinospora 
plumosa  anrea,  Retinospora  filifera,  variegated  Box, 
and  the  small, erect-growing  Lawson  Cypress.  Some 
ledges  of  stone  are  quite  concealed  by  the  growth  of 
the  common  Stonecrop,  Saxifrage,  and  strongly 
scented,  flat-growing  Thymus  hirsutus,  and  these 
hold  their  own  against  all  comers,  the  densest  over- 
hanging growth  having  no  detrimental  effect  on 
either.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  conceal  undesirable  objects,  and  also 
to  get  rid  in  the  easiest  manner  of  a  heap  of  bad 
soil  or  builder's  refuse,  such  as  sand,  rubble,  mortar 
scraps,  and  the  like.  This  fell  to  my  lot  a  few 
years  since,  and  to-day  the  mound  so  formed  and 
furnished  after  the  manner  named  above  is  in  every 
way  a  desirable  and  withal  a  beautiful  object.  Of 
course,  after  using  up  all  the  rubbish  that  bad  to  be 
got  rid  of,  the  mound  was  shaped  into  form  by  the 
addition  of  good  soil,  and  after  it  had  become  con- 
solidated was  planted,  and  by  free  supplies  of  water 
to  the  plants  the  entire  mound  was  fully  clothed 
the  first  season. 

Gbneeal  work. — The  planting  of  shrubs  and 
trees  as  weather  permits,  levelling  uneven  parts  of 
lawn,  and  laying  down  fresh  turf.  Rolling  done 
now,  that  the  turf  is  so  wet,  will  be  doubly  effec- 
tive. It  may  mar  the  present  appearance  of  the 
lawn,  but  that  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the 
permanent  consolidation  of  turf  that  is  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  operation.  Worm  casts  are  always 
an  eyesore.  Lime  water  is  a  sure  destroyer,  but 
only  practicable  on  a  small  scale.  Where  there  is  a 
large  space  to  go  over,  a  scattering  of  lime  over  the 
lawn,  immediately  before  rain,  is  the  best  mode  of 
riddance.  Cut  turf  margins  of  walks,  repair  drains, 
and  re-gravel  walks.  Wet-weather-made  walks  are 
invariably  firm — a  condition  that  is  not  only  most 
comfortable  for  walking  on,  but  least  conducive  to 
weed  and  Moss  growth.  W.  W. 


Tobacco.  —  The  uselessness  of  attempting  tc 
cultivate  Tobacco  as  a  mercantile  crop  in  this 
country  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted,  as 
indeed  it  might  have  been  at  the  first,  for  we  lack 
the  needful  climate  to  produce  Tobacco  which 
will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  smoker,  and  no 
power  can  overcome  in  outdoor  culture  the  want 
of  snnheat.  But  we  still  can  cultivate  Tobacco 
plants  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and  the  per- 
fume of  their  flowers  without  troubling  as  to  the 
tastes  of  the  smoker  or  the  deficiencies  of  cli- 
mate. TaU  well-grown  Tobacco  plants  of  the  most 
robust  forms  with  their  grand  foliage  form  noble 
decorative  plants,  and  if  their  lives  are  not  of  long 
duration,  the  plants  are  obtained  at  trifling  cost. 
The  sweetly  scented  Nicotiana  sfEnis,  if  grown  in 
heat,  we  can  enjoy  literally  all  the  year  round,  and 
whilst  the  foliage  is  acceptable,  the  flowers  are  pro-' 
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ductive  of  great  pleasure.  I  have  grown  this  year 
under  the  name  of  Dicurnus  a  variety  which  is  said 
to  be  dwarfer  than  affinis,  but  whilst  the  plants 
bloomed  profusely  at  20  Inches  in  height,  I  am  not 
sure  that  affinis  would  not  do  the  same  under  simi- 
lar conditions  of  culture.  It  is  curious,  but  a  fact, 
that  the  flowers  of  these  night-scented  Tobaccos  bear 
some  resemblance,  only  on  a  much  enlarged  scale,  to 
those  of  the  night-scented  Stock.  Has  the  formation 
of  the  flower  anything  to  do  with  the  expanding 
and  emitting  of  perfume  in  the  darkness  ?  That  is 
an  interesting  subject  upon  which  some  of  our  Kew 
friends  may  perhaps  discourse  with  some  force.  A 
list  of  the  night-blooming  plants  would  be  useful 
and  further  the  information  as  to  whether  all  are 
perfumed,  and  it  so,  what  connection  exists  between 
the  existence  of  the  perfume  and  the  night-bloom- 
ing.—A.  D. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
The  Doronicum  variously  called  draytonense, 
plantagineum  maximum,  and  excelsum  is  not  only 
one  of  the  earliest  flowers  in  spring  and  a  con- 
tinuous summer  bloomer,  but  the  plant  is  a  cheering 
object  all  the  winter  through,  for  if  placed  in 
sheltered  nooks  where  its  brittle  leaves  and  its 
more  brittle  stalks  can  have  protection  from  the 
wind,  it  will  display  tufts  of  herbage  of  the  most 
verdant  character  all  the  winter  through,  and,  if 
there  should  be  a  spell  of  fairly  open  weather, 
flower-heads  may  appear.  Even  now  under  a  west 
wall  it  is  an  attractive  plant ;  long  since  its  summer 
stalks  were  cleared  oft"  in  their  dried-up  state,  and 
the  new  growth  presents  quite  a  diflferent  aspect  to 
that  of  summer.  During  the  summer  it  carries  its 
big  glistening  yellow  heads  at  a  height  of  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet ;  whereas  now  the  plant  is  almost 
Btemless,  the  golden  heads  nestling  among  the  leaves. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  one  can  scarcely  have 
too  many  of. 

Dryaa  Drummondi. — At  the  present  time  this 
species  exceeds  in  beauty  the  better-known  and 
favourite  D.  ootopetala.  Long  after  D.  octopetala 
has  lost  its  autumnal  tints  and  the  leaves  have 
turned  flaccid  and  shapeless,  the  larger  ones  of  this 
kind  remain  in  good  form  and  colour.  The  broLzy- 
green  and  leather-brown  leaves  so  neatly  displayed 
have  an  almost  red  line  round  the  beautifully  cre- 
nate  edges,  which,  with  the  red  stalks,  give  a  lively 
effect  to  a  moderate-sized  patch.  This  description 
applies  to  specimens  grown  on  a  well-raised  bed  of 
good  rich  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand,  not,  however, 
lacking  moisture,  even  in  dry  weather,  and  the  posi- 
tion fully  exposed.  In  the  propagation  of  this  desir- 
able yellow-flowered  kind  there  is  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty, provided  two  points  are  attended  to,  viz  ,  nice 
cuttings  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  about  '.', 
inches  or  i  Inches  long,  and  their  insertion  just 
when  new  growth  begins  in  spring.  Firmly  set  in 
pots  in  peat  and  sand,  mostly  the  latter,  stood  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kept  moist  and  shaded,  every  cutting 
may  be  expected  to  grow.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  turn 
out  and  set  a  potful  of  say  eight  or  twelve  such 
rooted  cuttings  as  one  plant  duiing  summer.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  a  strong  patch  in  a 
shorter  time  than  from  one  plant  however  strong. 

Geranium  hymenoides.— This  species  surely 
cannot  be  known,  either  for  its  good  (jualities  as  a 
rock  plant  or  its  hardy  constitution.  Its  habit  is  dis 
tinct,  and  it  is  never  out  of  flower  from  early  summer 
tD  nearly  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  present  time 
its  flowers  are  as  fresh  as  those  of  early  summer, 
and  there  are  buds  in  plenty.  It  is  also  one  of  those 
dwarf  shrubs  that  may  often,  during  a  few  con- 
tinuous fine  winter  days,  bs  seen  in  flower.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  ordinary  Pelargonium. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  from  8  inches  to  12  inches, 
and  should  be  grown  in  loose  stony  soil  and  full 
exposure.  If  grown  in  shady  situations  the  plants 
may  not  withstand  the  winter,  otherwise  it  is  quite 
hardy. 

Bellidiastrum  Michelii,  with  its  Daisy-like 
flowers,  may  not  be  an  attractive  plant  during  early 
summer,  but  I  like  it  more  for  its  untimely 
than  its  summer  flowers.  It  is  ever  trying,  even 
when  leafless,  to  expand  some  o£  its  buds,  of 
which  it  can  be  seen  to  have  a  goodly  store.     It  is 


because  of  the  pretty  effect  of  one  or  two  perfect 
heads,  the  size  of  half-a-crown  and  white  as  snow, 
that  I  felt  prompted  to  make  this  note.  Imagine 
big  Daisies  in  November  on  stout  stalks  only  2 
inches  high !  J.  Wood. 

1 1  'oodr  ilh,  Kirista  U. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.     MOLTNEUX, 

THE  PRINCESS  TECK  FAMILY. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  varieties  of  Chry- 
santhemums have  increased  so  fast,  that  they 
now  may  safely  be  called  families  or  types  of 
particular  forma.  Many  new  kinds  have  come 
into  existence  from  sports,  and  vary  only  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  One  of  the  most  popular 
and  certainly  most  useful  families  in  the  whole 
incurved  section  Is  the  one  above  named, 
numbering  as  it  does  six  distinct  varieties,  all 
having  the  same  characteristics  in  growth  and 
form  of  flower,  varying  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
blooms.  Taken  at  all  points,  it  contains  the 
most  useful  incurved  varieties  we  have.  For 
exhibition  they  rank  among  the  foremost  by 
reason  of  the  excellent  form  of  the  flowers,  dis- 
tinctness in  colour,  and  the  natural  contour  of 
the  blooms.  Lastly,  the  dwarf  character  of  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  as  compared  with  that  of 
some  other  varieties,  renders  this  family  amen- 
able to  cultivation  by  all  growers,  either  large  or 
small.  Another  advantage  which  this  family 
possesses  over  any  other  in  the  incurved  section 
is  its  adaptability  to  produce  late  blooms  under 
treatment  requiring  so  few  details  of  culture. 
Being  naturally  late  flowering,  the  season  can  be 
easily  prolonged.  The  whole  of  the  batch  are 
very  useful  for  producing  late  blooms.  The 
production  of  exhibition  blooms  requires  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  variety  as  to  its  mode 
of  growth  and  bud-formation.  Early  propaga- 
tion must  be  practised,  as  the  plants  need  a  long 
season  of  growth,  the  varieties  not  being  nearly 
so  stout  or  fast  growing  as  some  sorts.  As  a 
rule,  cuttings  are  not  freely  produced,  the  plants 
often  showing  a  stubbornness  in  throwing  up 
cuttings  from  the  base  of  the  old  stool.  The 
soil  in  the  pots,  after  the  plants  have  been  cut 
down,  should  be  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side  for 
a  time  if  there  is  no  sign  of  suckers  appearing 
on  the  surface.  A  gentle  bottom-heat  and  daily 
syringing  of  tho  stems  are  often  necessary  to 
induce  growth.  This  family  shows  a  tendency 
to  premature  bud-formation  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  thus  giving  a  check  to  the 
plants,  which  is  not  easily  got  rid  of.  Grow 
the  plants  freely  on,  encouraging  them  in  every 
manner  to  make  strong  shootfi,as  it  is  impossible 
to  have  them  too  strong.  The  pots  at  the  final 
potting  should  not  be  of  more  than  9  inches 
diameter,  as  roots  are  not  so  freely  made  as  in 
some  varieties.  The  soil  should  be  slightly 
lighter  in  character  than  that  used  for  the  more 
robust  kinds. 

Selecting  the  buds  is  very  important  in  the 
growth  of  this  family.  I  am  convinced  that 
more  bad  blooms  are  had  by  taking  the  buds  at  a 
wrong  time  than  from  any  other  cause.  If  the 
buds  are  selected  too  early  the  blooms  are  flat, 
very  little  incurved,  and  quite  pale  in  colour, 
while  the  florets  come  narrow  and  pointed.  If 
the  buds  are  taken  before  August  20,  seldom  is 
it  that  they  develop  into  perfect  blooms.  From 
the  date  named  to  September  10  is  the  best  time 
at  which  buds  may  be  taken  to  produce  per- 
fectly incurved  blooms.  When  the  buds  first 
form  they  appear  so  small  and  weak  that  the 
wonder  is  how  they  can  grow  into  the  fine 
flowers.  Towards  the  autumn  the  leavesassume 
pleasing  autumnal  tints,  and  as  the  leaves  are 


of  a  drooping  character,  this  bronzy  hue  is  the 
more  efi'ective  ;  this  is  a  sign  of  good  culture  in 
this  section.  For  producing  late  flowers,  top 
the  plants  when  about  4  inches  high  and  again 
as  growth  proceeds  untU  the  first  week  in  July. 
The  cuttings  need  not  be  inserted  before  the 
beginning  of  February,  growing  the  plants  on 
freely  afterwards.  Owing  to  the  firm  character 
of  its  growth  and  an  entire  absence  of  gross 
wood  and  leaves,  blooms  of  this  family  are  not 
nearly  so  susceptible  to  damp  while  expanding, 
neither  does  a  gentle  heat  injure  the  substance 
of  the  flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  kinds. 
Owing  to  the  late  bud  selection,  the  plants 
should  be  housed  with  the  first  batch,  thus 
allowing  more  time  for  the  steady  growth  of  the 
buds. 

As  the  varieties  are  so  well  known  now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  later  raised  kinds,  it  ia 
not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  each  one 
at  length,  but  just  enough  to  enlighten  the  be- 
ginner as  to  its  distinctness  in  character. 

Princess  Teck  is  the  original  variety,  its  form 
not  having  yet  been  excelled  and  hardly  ecjualled 
by  that  of  any  other  sort  in  this  section.  The 
colour  is  white,  suffused  with  pink. 

Heeo  of  Stoke  Newington  is  rose-pink  in 
colour,  and  the  first  of  the  sports  from  the  parent 
variety.  Flowers  from  this  variety  are  generally  of 
larger  size  than  those  of  the  parent.  It  is  a  capital 
variety  for  the  middle  row  of  a  stand  of  twenty-f  our 
cut  blooms. 

Mes.  Nobman  Davis  is  a  rich  golden  yellowsport 
from  Piincess  Ttck ;  occasionally  the  colour  is  shaded 
bronze  in  the  centre.  This  is  a  good  variety  for 
producing  late  blooms, 

LoED  Eveeslet  is  a  pure  white  sport.  The 
points  of  the  petals  are  tipped  green  when  expand- 
ing, but  when  thoroughly  developed  the  blooms  are 
pure  white.  This  variety  is  good  for  cutting  down 
to  produce  dwarf  plants  which  will  flower  late, 
and  consequently  is  much  valued  for  decoration. 

Chaeles  Gibson. — This  variety  sported  from 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  and  is  described  as  cinnamon 
fawn  with  a  deep  bronze  red  centre.  Being  so  dis- 
tinct in  colour  it  will  be  much  valued  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

Lady  Dobothy,  a  sport  from  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  is  the  last  of  the  family,  and  resfmbles 
very  closely  Charles  Gibson  in  colour,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  that  it  has  rather  more  gold  in 
the  centre  florets. 


Chrysanthemum  odoratum.  —  Some  time 
since  notes  upon  various  scented  Chrjeanthemnms 
appeared  in  The  Gaeden,  but  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  any  mention  of  this  variety,  which  is, 
I  believe,  comparatively  new  and  as  yet  but  little 
known.  It  is  one  of  the  Japanese  section,  but  the 
blooms  are  too  small  and  too  regular  in  outline  to 
htand  in  the  front  rank,  while  the  colour,  a  kind  of 
lilac-mauve,  does  not  render  it  in  any  way  conspi- 
cuous. It  is,  however,  of  that  sturdy  habit,  to 
desirable  in  a  Chrysanthemum  grown  for  decoration 
alone,  and,  besides,  possesses  a  strong  violet  scent, 
as  pronounced  indeed  as  in  that  old  variety  Progue, 
whose  bright,  amaranth-coloured  blossoms  are  still 
amongst  the  most  sweetly  scented.  Out  of  a  great 
number  of  Chrysanthemums  with  scented  blofecmB 
that  have  come  under  my  obseixation,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  place  these  two  varieties,  odoratum  and 
Progne,  before  any  of  the  others — H.  P. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. — 
Judging  by  the  American  horticultural  papers,  iLis 
Chrysanthemum  is  attracting  a  very  great  amount 
c,f  attention  in  the  United  States,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  establishment  cf 
Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Maoda,  New  Jersey,  who  are  tie 
fortunate  possessors  of  what  is  described  as  an  en- 
tirely new  departure  among  Chrysanthemums.  In 
this  variety  the  petals  are  broad,  incurving  towards 
the  centre,  and  pure  white.  These  remarks  would 
also  apply  to  several  other  kinds,  but  the  peculiar 
feature  of  this  variety  is  a  profudon  of  hair-like 
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growths  on  the  florets,  more  particularly  on  the 
upper  half,  which  certainly  must  give  to  a  bloom  a 
very  singular  appearance.  This  variety  was  imported 
direct  from  Japan,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
horticultural  treasures  of  that  country  are  not  yet 
exhausted,  for  besides  this  some  of  Mr.  CanneU's 
finest  new  varieties  of  last  season  were  also  direct 
importations.  Now  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
such  a  popular  plant  in  both  hemispheres,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  number  of  other  well-marked  varieties 
will  make  their  appearance. — H.  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS   IN  NORTH 

AMERICA. 

By  this  mail  I  forward  you  a  few  photographs 
of  my  November  garden  (taken  in  the  middle 
of  November)  which  will  serve  to  show  wliat  a 
wealth  of  flowers,  by  very  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive appliances,  may  be  had  at  this  usually  bare 
season.  With  the  exception  of  a  score  or  two 
in  pots,  my  plants  are  bloomed  where  grown 
during  the  season.  When  the  usual  hard  frosts 
of  October  threaten,  those  at  the  side  of  the 
house  are  protected  by  a  light  temporary  frame. 
If  plants  in  such  a  position  are  kept  quite  dry, 
they  will  usually  finish  blooming  before  severe 
frost  comes.  I  have  about  250  plants  standing 
in  a  perfectly  open  position  in  double  rows 
about  18  inches  apart  each  way,  and  with  30-inch 
paths  between.  When  sharp  frosts  threaten,  a 
tent,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  as  the 
weather  requires,  is  readily  pitched  in  a  few 
minutes.  My  tent,  20  feet  by  30  feet  with 
14-feet  ridge  and  two  masts,  is  made  of  light 
sail  duck,  well  corded,  and  with  proper  side 
poles  and  guys.  The  walls  are  detachable  by 
snap-hooks  from  under  the  curtain  which  serves 
to  cover  the  connection.  Tent-pegs,  of  course, 
make  the  walls  secure  when  lowered.  To  fur- 
nish heat  I  have  a  2-inch  flow  and  return  pipe 
around  three  sides  of  the  tent  (it  should  encircle 
the  square)  attached  to  water  heater  in  cellar. 
The  pipes  being  provided  with  union  joints  are 
readily  taken  down  and  stored  away.  Our  sea- 
son has  been  exceptionally  wet  this  year,  and 
heat  has  been  used  mostly  to  keep  moist  air  in 
circulation,  but  we  have  had  two  nights  with  a 
temperature  of  20°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  plants 
are  not  injured  in  the  least.  Last  season  this 
tent  was  heated  by  oil  stoves,  which  produce 
sufficient  heat,  but  will  smoke. 

Of  course,  I  raise  no  fancy  trained  specimens 
in  such  close  quarters  ;  growing  for  amusement 
and  private  use,  my  object  being  to  secure  as 
large  a  supply  as  possible  of  good  characteristic 
flowers  on  long  stems  with  little  labour.  My 
plants  are  set  out  early  in  May  with  a  strong 
stake  to  each,  and  watered  mostly  overhead. 
When  coming  into  bloom  the  plants  are  securely 
fastened  to  long  strips  of  wood  running  from 
end  to  end  of  the  rows.  The  plants  usually 
average  over  i^  feet  in  height.  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  this  method  of  protection  is  perfec- 
tion, but  it  oft'ers  a  very  satisfactory  one  for 
the  early  and  part  of  main  crop  at  least,  even 
when  one  has  glass  which  can  perhaps  be  more 
profitably  used.  When  blooming  is  over  the 
tent  occupies  small  storeroom,  while  extra  glass 
cannot  be  condensed.  Jno.  N.  Gerard. 

Elhahcth,  Nrir  Jrrneij. 

*#*  With  the  above  communication  were  sent 
photographs  showing  good  examples  of  Chrysan- 
themum culture  in  New  .Jersey.  Some  of  the 
photographs  we  hope  to  engrave. — Ed. 


SB  OUT  NOTES.— CHRTSANTHEMUMS. 

Two  g-ood  single  varieties.— Lady  lirooko,  brinht 
yellow  nowurs  of  a  Buttonup  shapo,  and  Lady  Ch\irtliill, 
dull  briclcrcd,  are  ciiiltal  variotios  of  single  Ohryaantlio- 
mums  for  producing  bloom?  at  this  time  of  the  year.— E.  M. 


Chrysantliemuin  Mrs.  Langtry.— Now  that 
the  bulk  of  the  large-flowered  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums  are  over,  this  siDgle-flowered  pale  pink  sort 
is  particularly  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  espe- 
cially as  a  most  pleasing  perfume  is  emitted  from  the 
blossoms. _  At  the  present  time  (December  8)  we  are 
cutting  nice  bunches  of  flowers  from  the  side  shoots 
which  have  grown  from  the  main  stems  from  which 
the  blooms  at  the  top  have  been  cut.  Persons  who 
are  in  want  of  sweet-scented  flowers  at  this  season 
should  grow  a  few  plants  of  this  variety. — E.  M. 

Pompon  Chrysanthemum  Maroon  Model. 
— This  varietyis  one  of  the  most  effective  sorts  grown. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  maroon  in  colour.  I  lately 
saw  a  specimen  4  feet  in  diameter  and  carrying  over 
200  even-sized  blooms,  which  were  raised  sufficiently 
far  above  its  foliage,  which  was  a  deep  gi'een,  to  be 
eflective  without  hard  training.  The  buds  had  been 
thinned,  thus  rendering  all  the  blooms  of  about  one 
size.  On  a  plant  with  fewer  blooms,  and  consequently 
larger  ones,  the  colour  was  deeper.  These  plants 
were_  exhibited  at  the  late  Liverpool  show,  where  trained 
specimens  of  this  section  are  perhaps  better  done  than 
anywhere  else. — E.  M. 


NOTES. 

The  number  of  new,  or  supposed  new  varieties' 
especially  in  the  Japanese  section,  increases  so 
quickly  now-a-days,  that  if  the  cultivator  intends  to 
remain  in  the  foremost  rank,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  revise  annually  the  list  for  future  cultivation. 
Exhibitors  especially  know  well  the  advantage  of 
being  in  possession  of  the  new  varieties  which  have 
merits  above  those  of  some  older  varieties,  as  such 
kinds,  if  really  acquisitions,  are  more  valuable  on 
the  exhibition  table  than  the  older  varieties.  At 
the  present  time,  too,  there  is  such  a  craving  for 
novelties  amongst  the  public,  that  new  varieties  are 
bought  in  by  some  people  in  considerable  numbers, 
irrespective  of  any  information  as  to  their  qualities 
except  that  contained  in  catalogues.  It  often  hap- 
pens that,  after  a  whole  year's  labour,  the  supposed 
improved  variety  is  considerably  inferior  to  many 
old  sorts.  My  advice  to  those  persons  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the 
good  qualities  or  otherwise  of  varieties  sent  out  as 
new  each  season  is  not  to  grow  them  until  a  know- 
ledge of  their  qualities  has  been  gained.  It  is  far 
better  to  grow  an  extra  plant  or  two  of  known  va- 
rieties upon  which  dependence  can  be  placed.  If  a 
new  sort  is  recommended  by  a  person  having  a 
knowledge  of  it,  this  is  a  safeguard  which  may  be 
acted  upon.  Many  of  the  new  varieties  which  have 
proved  to  be  acquisitions  to  the  Japanese  class 
are  much  shorter  in  growth,  which  certainly  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Many  excellent  va- 
rieties, owing  to  their  excessively  tall  habit  of 
growth,  are  not  suitable  for  many  cultivators  whose 
convenience  for  housing  the  plants  is  of  a  limited 
character ;  consequently,  they  are  deprived  of  such 
sorts  which,  owing  to  their  good  qualities,  would 
materially  assist  them  in  competition  at  the  exhibi- 
tions, as  well  as  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  where 
the  plants  are  cultivated  for  home  use  only. 

Those  persons  who  contemplate  the  cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums  during  the  year  1889  will  now 
require  to  select  the  best  varieties  for  their  purpose 
in  the  various  sections,  and  those  who  have  pre- 
viously had  a  collection  under  their  charge  will 
need  to  revise  their  lists.  Of  course,  personal  taste 
will  influence  the  cultivator  somewhat  in  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  if  the  plants  are  grown  mainly 
for  exhibition.  My  advice  is,  grow  plenty  of  varie- 
ties so  that  a  good  margin  may  be  allowed  for 
selection,  because  it  is  seldom  that  all  the  sorts  are 
equally  good  the  same  season.  Where  new  varieties 
have  to  be  bought,  either  as  cuttings  or  plants,  my 
advice  is,  order  early,  as  then  there  is  a  better 
chance  of  obtaining  strong  plants  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  order  was  delayed.  E.  M. 


"Wall  and  border  Chrysanthemums.— Re- 
ferring to  "J.  C.  F.'s"  article  in  The  Garden 
(p.  52;0  on  Pompon  and  border  Chrysanthemums,  I 
would  just  add  that  many  of  the  single  varieties 
are  most  useful  for  the  purpose.  I  have  had  more 
bloom  from  single  Chrysanthemums  in  the  borders 
and  against  the  walls   this   year  than  from  any 


others,  and  the  varieties  that  have  had  abundance 
of  bloom  were  Mrs.  Langtry,  Patience,  Pure  Gold, 
and    White    Perfection. —  Geoeqe    Wall    Duek, 

Chard,  Somerset. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  679. 

NEW  ZEALAND  BLUEBELLS. 

(with  a  coloueed  plate  of  wahlenbergla 

saxicola.*) 
Amongst  all  the  dwarfer  European  Bluebells  in 
cultivation  there  are  few  so  readily  established 
and  give  such  little  trouble  with  a  maximum  of 
pleasure  as  do  these  beautiful  New  Zealand 
forms.  They  are  the  only  two  species  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  unlike  their  European 
congeners,  the  Edraianthus,the  seedlings  spring 
up  on  all  sides,  while  the  plants  are  also  increased 
by  creeping  underground  stems.  They  have 
been  voted  tender — a  charge  they  are  not  guilty 
of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  at  least, 
where  the  damp,  fogs,  Ac,  are  most  trying  to 
plants  of  this  description.  W.  saxicola  makes  a 
charming  plant  for  shaded  nooks  on  the  rockery 
in  rather  free  soU,  leaf -mould  and  sandy  loam 
being  preferable.  In  such  positions  we  have 
seen  it  in  full  flower,  even  when  the  hardy 
North  American  Asters  have  been  blasted  be- 
yond recognition.  Wahlenbergias  are  of  so 
dwarf  and  compact  a  habit,  and  withal  so 
free-flowering,  as  to  claim  a  place  in  the  most 
select  collections,  and  the  smallest  rockeries 
will  suit  them  as  well  as  the  largest  ones.  They 
are  easily  kept  within  bounds.  As  pot  plants 
wintered  in  cool  frames  we  have  seen  no  lovelier 
sight ;  they  are  most  suitable  for  standing  in 
corridors,  windows,  &c.,  flowering  as  freely  as 
they  do  when  planted  out.  The  Edraianthus, 
or  more  properly  Wahlenbergias,  as  they  have 
been  transferred  to  that  genus  now,  are  almost 
too  well  known  in  English  gardens  to  want  de- 
tailing here.  E.  dabnaticus  we  have  found  a 
gem  either  for  the  rockery  proper  or  the  flat 
peaty  rock-bed,  where  we  have  seen  it  flower 
profusely  throughout  the  summer  months.  E. 
pumiliorum  and  E.  Pumilio  seem  to  us  very 
similar,  and  so  far  we  have  been  quite  unable 
to  detect  sufficient  difference  to  warrant  two 
specific  names,  both  plants  received  under  the 
above  names  coming  so  very  near  E.  gramini- 
folius  as  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
E.  serpjllifolius  has  Thyme-like  foliage  in  dense 
tufts,  producing  numerous  purple.  Bluebell- 
shaped  flowers.  E.  tenuifolius,  E.  Kitaibeli,  E. 
caricinis  are  all  worth  notice,  and  should  be  in- 
cluded in  all  rich  collections  of  alpines. 

The  slendbb  New  Zealand  Bluebell  (W. 
gracUis). — This  seems  to  be  even  a  more  variable 
species  than  the  one  figured,  and  is  by  some  taken 
as  the  type  which  includes  W.  saxicola  as  a  variety, 
and  Robert  Brown  remarks  that  they  are  closely 
allied,  however  different  they  may  look.  This 
species,  however,  differs  from  the  next  conspicuously 
in  its  much  branched  stems,  usually  prostrate,  and 
narrow  toothed  leaves  covered  with  hairs.  W. 
gracilis  is  figured  in  the  Boianical  Magazine  as 
Campanula  gracilis  (t.  GDI).  It  is  extremely  vari- 
able in  the  degree  of  branching,  in  the  situation  of 
the  leaves,  their  serration,  and  hairiness.  A  peren- 
nial with  square,  hairy,  much  branched  stems,  the 
leaves  mostly  opposite,  very  narrow  toothed,  and 
hairy.  The  flowers  terminal,  solitary,  usually  erect, 
but  nodding  while  in  bud,  blue,  large,  and  very 
attractive,  flowering  all  through  the  summer.  The 
varieties  are  stricta,  littoralis,  capillaris,  and  poly- 
morpha.      New    South    Wales.      Introduced   and 


*  Drawn  for  Thk  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kcw,  July  14,  1888.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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flowered  by  Mr.  Curtis    in   the  Botanic  Garden> 
Lambeth  Marsh. 

The  Bluebell  of  Otago  (W.  saxicola).— This 
beautiful  species,  which  will  be  found  in  the  accom- 
panying coloured  plate,  was  introduced  many  years 
ago  to  English  gardens,  and  figured  in  Hooker's 
"  Icones  Plantarum  "  (plate  818)  under  the  name  of 
W.  albo-marginata,  owing  to  some  supposed  differ- 
ence in  the  leaves  from  those  of  the  plant  origin- 
ally described.  The  following  note  accompanies 
the  figure :  "  No  species  like  it  has  been  any- 
where described.  A  nearly  allied  one  has  been 
published  in  the  '  Flora  of  New  Zealand,'  but  having 
angular  scapes  almost  invariably  and  entirely  leaf- 
less, with  the  radical  leaves  everywhere  quite  gla- 
brous, scarcely,  i£  at  all,  thickened  at  the  margin, 
and  the  margins  never  white."  It  has  been  decided, 
however,  to  be  merely  a  form  of  the  above  species, 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  variable  plant,  some  with 
leafy,  others  with  leafless  stems,  and  other  modifi- 
cations. Indeed,  anyone  who  has  studied  our  native 
Bluebell  will  readily  understand  how  the  above 
plant  may  vary  from  the  lower  leaves  being  stalked 
to  their  becoming  elongate,  acquiring  a  branched 
leafy  stem  bearing  few  or  many  flowers.  Although 
cultivated  in  many  gardens  and  generally  ad- 
mired, it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  largely 
distributed,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  has 
yet  found  its  way  into  tbe  trade — at  least  I  am  told 
it  was  not  to  be  bought  a  few  years  ago.  This 
seems  curious,  as  its  entire  hardiness,  even  in  ex- 
posed situations,  is  undoubted,  and  its  rare  beauty, 
when  allowed  to  establish  itself  thoroughly  by 
seeding  about,  is  unequalled,  in  our  opinion,  by  any 
other  plant  of  similar  habit  in  the  Bluebell  family. 
One  of  its  chief  and  most  useful  characteristics  is 
the  length  of  time  it  continues  in  bloom ;  beginning 
in  June,  it  continues  until  the  severe  frosts  set  in 
towards  November,  and  in  such  an  open  season  as 
the  present  it  is  full  of  bloom  now.  We  have  tried 
it  as  a  pot  plant  in  cold  frames,  and,  unless  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  it  flowered  continuously.  As  a 
greenhouse  plant  it  is  easy  to  conceive  its  flowering 
all  the  year  round,  and  that  with  no  more  attention 
than  is  usually  given  to  plants  of  a  herbaceous 
nature.  The  different  forms  vary  in  the  size  as 
well  as  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  the  one  figured 
being  amongst  the  best,  almost  pure  white,  but  for 
the  pale  bluish  lines  as  shown  in  the  plate.  The 
other  form  most  common  is  a  deep  blue  one,  but 
the  flowers  are  smaller,  and  it  is  altogether  too 
much  like  a  dwarf  Campanula.  W.  saxicola,  as 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  above,  makes  a  handsome 
rock  plant,  and  when  left  undisturbed  and  allowed 
to  shed  its  seeds  freely  about,  gives  the  cultivator 
no  trouble  worth  speaking  about,  and  yields  such  a 
profusion  of  bloom  as  to  make  a  highly  attractive 
picture.  It  can  also  be  readily  increased  by  divi- 
sioa  of  the  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  D.  K. 


Fruit  Garden. 


FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 
Whbeb  ripe  Strawberries  are  expected  by  the  end 
of  February  or  early  in  March,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  looking  over  the  earliest  layered  plants  of 
Vioomtesse  Ilericart  de  Thury  and  La  Grosse 
Sucrfie  Strawberries,  and  selecting  therefrom  a 
good  oatch  of  those  having  the  plumpest  crowns 
for  forcing.  These  plants  should  then  be  taken  to 
the  potting-shed,  have  the  drainage  examined,  the 
bad  leaves  and  a  little  of  the  surface  soil  removed, 
and  some  pulverised  horse- droppings  and  sound 
loam,  in  the  proportion  of  three-parts  of  the  latter 
to  one  ot  the  former,  added  as  a  top-dressing.  The 
pots  should  then  be  plunged  slightly  in  a  bed  of 
new  leaves,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  in  a 
pit  where  a  night  temperature  of  from  45°  to  .50° 
can  be  maintained.  Give  sufficient  water  to  settle 
the  soil,  after  which  further  supplies  will  probably 
not  be  required  more  than  once  before  the  flower- 
spikes  appear.  This  they  will  do  in  a  few  weeks, 
provided  the  plants  had  been  well  grown  and  the 
pit  kept  close.  The  pots  should  then  be  vfashed 
and  placed  on  the  shelves  near  the  glass  in  the 


forcing  house.  It  is  not  desirable  that  a  blank 
should  occur  in  the  supply  o£  ripe  Strawberries 
from  the  time  the  first  dish  is  sent  to  table  until 
the  fruits  can  be  gathered  out-of-doors  towards  the 
end  of  June ;  therefore  a  fresh  batch  of  plants 
should  be  prepared  and  started,  as  indicated  above, 
every  week  or  two,  according  to  the  demand  for 
and  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  forcing  of 
the  same. 

Temperature. — In  the  forcing  of  fruits,  like 
plants  and  vegetables,  the  cultivator  should  fijst 
consider  the  most  favourable  conditions  under 
which  the  best  examples  are  naturally  produced 
out-of-doors,  noting  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  prevailing  during  the  various  stages 
of  the  plant's  growth.  These  temperatures  should 
be  aimed  at,  varying  them  a  little,  if  need  be,  to 
suit  the  other  occupants  of  the  house.  Thus  a 
night  temperature  of  from  43°  to  50°  while  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  and  10°  higher  by  day,  with 
fire-heat,  will  be  ample,  running  it  up  10°  higher 
with  sun-heat,  but  during  the  interval  from  the 
setting  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  the  night  tempe- 
rature should  be  gradually  increased  to  60°,  or 
higher  if  necessary,  with  a  corresponding  rise  in 
the  day  temperature. 

Cropping  the  plants. — This  matter  requires 
both  judgment  and  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator.  As  the  plants  come  into  blossom,  a 
oamel's-hair  brush  or  a  like  soft  substance  should 
be  passed  over  them  about  mid-day,  when  the  pollen 
is  dry,  to  assist  them  in  setting  the  fruit.  This 
operation  should  be  repeated  daily  until  a  good  set 
of  fruit  is  obtained .  But  on  the  approach  of  spring, 
with  an  increase  of  light  and  sunshine,  the  brush 
may  be  dispensed  with,  as  a  good  set  can  be  secured 
without  its  aid,  the  hand  being  passed  over  the  ex- 
panded flowers,  which  will  then  be  plentiful  and 
strong,  or  a  gentle  spray  from  the  syringe  being 
enough  to  distribute  the  pollen.  When  the  fruit  is 
set,  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  best  berries  of  uniform 
size  should  be  selected  for  the  crop,  so  that  they 
may  all  swell  and  ripen  together,  thereby  enabling 
the  fruit  to  be  gathered  and  the  plants  hardened  off 
if  required  for  future  use.  Having  selected  the  best 
berries,  leaving  a  few  more  or  less  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants,  pick  off  all  the  superfluous 
fruit  and  flower-spikes  that  show  between  this  and 
the  ripening  of  the  crop  as  soon  as  they  appear,  so 
as  to  direct  all  the  strength  of  the  individual  plants 
to  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  fine  large  fruits. 

Atmospheric  moisture  and  ventilation. — 
There  cannot  be  any  hard-and-fast  line  laid  down 
as  to  the  distribution  of  moisture  in  forcing  houses, 
for,  like  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  it  must  be  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  weather,  temperature 
of  the  house,  and  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  occu- 
pants. Strawberry  plants  started  under  the  influ. 
ence  of  fire-heat  should  be  syringed  once  or  twice 
every  day  until  they  come  into  flower.  Then  a 
rather  dry  and  buoyant  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained  until  the  fruit  is  set,  when  the  syringe 
should  again  be  brought  into  use,  using  it,  however, 
sparingly  and  with  judgment  in  dull  weather. 
Should  the  houses  in  which  Strawberries  are  being 
forced  be  air-tight,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  a  little 
air  on  at  night  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and 
again  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  to  ventilate 
freely  during  the  day,  weather  permitting. 

Watering  the  plants.— Upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  important  operation  is  carried  out  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  success  or  failure  in  the 
culture  of  plants  in  pots.  When  the  plants  requure 
water  at  the  roots  give  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
whole  ball  of  earth  and  roots,  and  from  the  time 
the  plants  send  up  their  flower-scapes  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour  they  should  have  some  fertilising 
agent  applied  in  a  liquid  state  alternately  with 
clean  water.  Care,  however,  should  be  exercised  in 
watering  the  plants  not  to  pour  it  indiscriminately 
over  the  fruits  and  crowns,  but  to  pour  it  in  at  the 
side  of  the  pot.  The  same  care  should  be  observed 
in  the  application  of  liquid  manure.  This,  though 
answering  the  same  purpose  in  swelling  the  fruits 
to  large  dimensions,  does  not  impart  the  same  bright 
colour  to  the  fruit  when  ripe  as  results  from  the  use 
of  artificial  manures,  either  applied  as  a  top-dressing 


before  giving  clear  water  at  the  roots  or  in  a  liquid 
state.  A  vigorous  and  well-directed  use  of  the 
syringe  and  clean  water  should  keep  both  red  spider 
and  aphis  in  check.  However,  as  regards  the  latter, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  fumigate  the  plants  lightly  on 
two  successive  evenings  before  the  blossoms  open 
and  again  after  they  have  set,  which  will  lid  the 
plants  of  these  pests  should  the  syringe  fail  to  dis- 
lodge them.  President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  will 
make  a  good  succession  to  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  and  La  Grosse  Sucr^e.  The  fruits  of  the 
two  varieties  first  named,  packed  individually  in 
soft  leaves  in  shallow  drawers  enclosed  in  strong 
boxes,  travel  better  than  those  of  any  other  varie- 
ties I  am  acquainted  with.  H.  W.  Ward. 
Longford  Castle. 


High  colouring  of  Apples.— In  The  Gar- 
den, Dec.  1  (p.  516),  "A.  D."  says,  "  Madresfield 
must  be  exceptionally  favoured  with  sunshine  to 
secure  the  high  colour  in  the  Apples  shown  at  the 
Chiswick  conference."  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  decline 
to  accept  the  theory,  but  am  more  inclined  to  the 
idea  that  other  causes,  more  especially  to  the  in- 
fluence of  stock  V.  scion,  contributed  to  the  afore- 
said results,  seeing  that  these  our  highest  coloured 
Apples  were  grown  on  dwarf  bush  trees  worked  on 
Crab  stocks  that  had  been  twice  transplanted,  and 
occasionally  since,  previous  to  being  grafted.  It  is 
thought  these  trees  will  not  require  further  trans- 
planting for  several  years,  and  even  if  they  do,  the 
labour  is  not  nearly  so  formidable  as  may  be 
thought.  In  transplanting  we  carefully  preserve 
the  long  tap  root  of  the  yearling  Crab,  and  equally 
as  carefully  replant.  By  bringing  the  tap  root  into 
a  horizontal  position,  a  complete  network  or  wig 
of  fine  feeding  roots  is  secured  without  impairing 
the  constitution  of  the  stock.  Looking  at  the  f  x- 
traordinarily  high  colour  found  in  nearly  all  common 
Crab  Apples,  does  it  not  seem  feasible  for  the  Crab 
stock  to  exercise  certain  influence  over  the  offspring 
of  the  scion  so  grafted  on  to  its  foster  parent  ? 
whereas  it  is  only  stocks  raised  from  the  pips  of 
these  inferior  cider  kinds  of  Apples  that  possess 
sufficient  vigour  and  that  hardy  constitution  neces- 
sary to  graft  upon,  but  which  if  not  budded  or 
grafted  would  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  100  pro- 
duce worthless  Crab  Apples.  Our  experience  ot 
stocks  raised  from  high  quality  Apple  pips  is,  that 
they  lack  the  necessary  vigour,  become  mildewed, 
and  absolutely  refuse  to  grow  freely.— W.  Crump, 
Madresjiefd  Court. 

Smearing  fruit  tree  stems.- 1  have  seen 
but  little  evidence  in  this  locality  of  the  sort 
of  tar  and  grease  smearing  of  fruit  tree  stems 
alluded  to  by  "  W.  C,"  but  it  may  be  com- 
mon in  some  other  districts.  The  most  objection- 
able form  of  smear,  if  the  term  is  applicable,  which 
I  have  noted  occasionally  in  orchards  is  the  whiten- 
ing of  the  stems  of  trees  up  as  high  as  a  man  can 
reach  with  some  lime-white  mixture,  the  avowed 
object  being  to  destroy  both  confervie  and  insects. 
Very  likely  the  object  sought  is  obtained  if  the 
wash  be  of  fresh  lime,  but  the  result  is  that  the  tree 
stems  bear  a  ghostly  aspect  for  months  afterwards  ; 
indeed,  all  the  trees  look  unsightly  and  ridiculous. 
Whenever  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  dress  tree 
stems  for  the  purpose  named,  a  mixture  or  wash 
will  be  quite  as  efficacious  if  some  cow  manure  or 
clay  be  added  to  give  the  wash  the  colour  of  the 
tree  stems,  and  the  infusion  of  half  a  pint  of 
paraffin  to  three  or  four  gallons  of  the  mixture 
will  help  the  dressing  without  harming  the  bark  of 
the  trees.  When  in  this  district  hares  were  fairly 
plentiful  and  did  tree  stems  considerable  harm,  it 
was  the  custom  to  dress  the  stems  some  2  feet  in 
height  with  vegetable  tar,  this  proving  ffficacious 
without  harming  the  trees.  Paraffin  water,  or 
indeed  any  noxious  mixture  harmless  to  the  trees, 
will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Hares  are  now  such 
rarities  here,  that  coating  tree  stems  seems  to  be 
seldom  performed.  Without  doubt  free  cultivation 
of  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  allied  to 
occasional  dressings  of  manure,  not  only  helps  to 
ward  off  conferva;  and  other  bark  parasites,  but  also 
insect  pests  of  all  sorts.  The  leaf  roller  moth,  the 
greatest  insect  enemy  to  fruit  trees,  is  much  less 
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abundant  where  the  soil  about  the  trees  is  frequently 
forked  than  when  the  soU  is  rarely  moved.  Deep 
forking  about  fruit  trees  proves  to  be  doubly  advan- 
tageous.— A.  D.,  Middlesex. 

Noticing  "  W.  C.'s  "  article  in  The  Garden 

(p.  5  01)  on  smearing  stems  of  fruit  trees  brings  to 
mind  a  circumstance  which  came  under  my  notice  a 
few  years  ago.  A  friend  of  mine  bought  about  500 
young  Apple  trees  to  renovate  an  old  orchard  and 
to  plant  a  new  one.  The  trees  were  planted  with 
great  care,  and  commenced  to  grow  freely,  but  some 
were  much  infested  with  American  blight  and  scale. 
Unlike  the  lady  mentioned  in  "W.  C.'s"  article,  he 
came  and  asked  my  advice  before  trying  any  ex- 
periments himself.  I  recommended  the  use  of  soft 
soap  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  of  soap  to  three 
quarts  of  water,  with  which  he  painted  the  branches 
and  stems  of  all  the  trees  in  November,  going 
over  the  infested  ones  twice  in  the  following  spring. 
Previous  to  the  first  painting,  the  trees  infested 
by  American  blight  were  carefully  pruned,  remov- 
ing most  of  the  diseased  branches  and  burning 
them  on  the  spot.  The  trees  were  closely  watched 
the  following  summer,  and  any  spot  where  the 
American  blight  made  its  appearance  was  given 
an  application  of  the  soap  water.  The  foUowirg 
winter  the  trees  were  thoroughly  dressed  again,  and 
the  last  time  I  saw  them,  which  was  three  years  after 
the  last  dressing,  there  were  neither  blight  nor  scale 
to  be  seen,  and  the  trees  were  healthy  and  growing 
well.  I  have  no  doubt  a  similar  application  would 
answer  equally  well  with  the  larvae  of  the  winter 
moth.  I  quite  agree  with  "  W.  C."  that  the  use  of 
tar  and  also  of  paraffin  should  be  discouraged,  as 
both  are  highly  injurious  and  great  damage  is  often 
done  by  the  use  of  them.  I  have  seen  sad  mistakes 
made  with  them  amongst  Vines  and  plants. — J.  H. 


DEFECTIVE  FERTILISATION  OF  MUSCATS. 
I  HAVE  a  house  of  Muscat  Vines  which  produce 
bunches  which,  if  they  were  to  set  well,  would  aver- 
age over  two  pounds  each  ;  but  they  do  not,  and  I 
would  like  the  advice  of  Mr.  Coleman  in  the  matter. 
The  roots  have  the  run  of  inside  and  outside  borders, 
which  were  well  made  about  twenty  years  ago  and 
appear  in  perfect  condition  now,  the  soil  being  full 
of  roots.  The  inside  border  is  not  so  full  of  roots 
as  the  outside  one,  which  is  completely  matted  quite 
to  the  surface.  I  keep  the  outside  border  well 
mulched  with  long  litter.  I  maintain  a  night  tem- 
perature of  from  65°  to  70"  when  the  Vines  are  in 
flower,  and  a  day  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  with  a 
rise  to  80°  or  90°  from  solar  heat.  I  have  tried 
dusting  the  bunches  with  Hamburgh  pollen,  but 
have  not  observed  any  benefit  from  it.  I  keep  the 
bouse  dry  when  the  Vines  are  in  flower.  If  I  try 
syringing  I  would  like  to  know  at  what  hour  of  the 
day  it  should  be  done,  and  whether  gently  or  with 
force.  T.  B. 

Aorth  Devon. 

*jf*  In  every  particular  save  one,  the  flowering 
period,  "T.  B."  has  most  clearly  stated  his  case,  to 
concisely  indeed  that  I  have  peculiar  pleasure  in 
giving  an  outline  of  the  treatment  to  which  I 
should  subject  the  Vines  in  question.  Notwith- 
standing thefact  that  the  external  border  is  literally 
matted  with  fibres,  I  should  first  of  all  satisfy  myself 
by  a  careful  examination  that  strong  roots  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  have  not  got  away  into  a 
cold,  crude,  or  possibly  a  dry  subsoil,  a  condition 
which  may  be  pretty  well  tested  by  the  way  in 
which  the  berries  colour  and  keep  after  they  are 
ripe  in  the  autumn.  As  this  liberty  whilst  forcing 
a  strong  growth  and  large  shows  would  militate 
against  a  good  set,  much  as  one  dislikes  disturbing 
a  mat  of  fibres,  the  first  imperative  step  would  be 
working  inwards  from  the  front  of  the  border  just 
far  enough  to  catch  and  cut  the  truants  above  the 
surface  of  the  drainage.  The  internal  border  less 
full  of  roots  I  should  regard  with  still  stronger  sus- 
picion, as  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  must  have 
gone  down  in  search  of  moisture  which  may  have 
been  withheld  when  they  required  it ;  they  may  be 
dead,  or,  equally  likely,  they  may  have  turned  out  to 
feed  on  ammonia  frcm  the  stable  litter  and  the 
copious  rainfall  of  North  Devon.  Having  satisfied 
lujself  that  the  outside  and  inside  roots  are  in  good 


condition,  or  employed  myself  in  placing  them 
under  control  in  good  compost,  I  should  next 
ascertain  if  they  have  been  too  sparingly  supplied 
with  water,  a  very  important  element  where  borders 
are  literally  eaten  up  with  roots.  These  points 
cleared  up  to  my  satisfaction,  a  great  anxiety  would 
be  removed,  as  I  should  then  know  partial  sterility 
might  be  due  to  slight  mistakes  or  mishaps  in 
matters  of  internal  detail.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, "  T.  B."  seems  to  have  worked  on  rational 
lines,  as  65°  to  70°  by  night  and  80°  to  90°  from 
solar  heat  say  at  midday,  all  other  matters  being 
right,  should  ensure  a  good  set  of  Muscats  in 
a  light  and  properly  furnished  vinery.  But 
following  my  own  course,  were  the  house  in 
question  placed  under  my  charge,  I  should  say 
prune  before  the  1st  of  January,  and  keep 
these  ungrateful  Vines  as  cool  as  possible  until 
they  show  signs  of  breaking  naturally  towards 
March.  When  this  stage  is  reached  give  the  in- 
ternal roots  a  good  soaking  with  soft  water  at  a 
temperature  of  90°,  and  introduce  a  body  of  warm 
Oak  leaves  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  border  to 
60°,  for,  much  as  we  may  value  a  profusion  of  roots, 
they  are  of  little  use  unless  they  are  active  and 
capable  of  supplementing  the  stored-up  sap  long 
before  the  time  arrives  for  fertilising  the  berries. 
Mild  fermenting  leaves  being  plentiful,  I  should  say 
turn  oS  the  winter  covering  of  litter,  face  the  ex- 
ternal roots  with  a  good  body  12  inches  to  18  inches 
in  thickness,  restore  the  litter  to  keep  the  leaves  in 
position,  and  allow  this  coverine  to  remain  until  the 
wood  is  ripe  in  the  autumn.  With  this  gentle  aid 
from  the  leaves,  supplemented  by  the  hot-water 
pipes,  the  house  may  be  kept  50°  to  5G°  at  night, 
56°  to  60°  by  day,  rising  10°  from  sun-heat  until  all 
the  buds  are  thoroughly  on  the  move ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  bunches  become  prominent,  rub  off  all  weak 
shoots,  discontinue  or  greatly  modify  daily  syring- 
ing, raise  the  temperature  5°  at  night  and  the  same 
through  the  day,  to  draw  them  cut  and  let  the 
minimum  heat  touch  70°  by  the  time  they  come 
into  flower.  Prior  to  their  arrival  at  this  stage 
divest  each  shoot  of  all  the  bunches  but  one, 
naturally  the  most  promising,  stop  it  at  the  second 
joint  to  throw  force  into  the  bunch  during  the  time 
it  is  in  flower,  but  do  not  be  too  hard  on  the  laterals 
until  the  berries  are  set. 

When  flowering  becomes  pretty  general,  discon- 
tinue the  daily  forking  over  of  the  leaves ;  not  so 
the  damping  of  the  walls  and  floors  with  warm 
water  when  the  sun  is  shining,  as  moisture  at  this 
time  supports  and  feeds  the  delicate  organs  now 
perfecting  the  pollen.  Let  the  temperature  range 
from  70°  in  the  early  morning,  80°  to  85°  through 
the  day,  10°  higher  with  the  sunheat  and  75°  when 
the  fires  are  banked  for  the  night.  If  the  ferment- 
ing leaves  have  started  the  roots  into  action  and 
the  borders  are  comfortably  warm,  a  steady  circula- 
tion of  air,  rendered  light  and  buoyant  by  fire  heat, 
will  ensure  a  good  set,  but,  knowing  the  Muscat  to 
be  a  capricious  Grape,  the  bunches  should  be  care- 
fully fertilised  with  Hamburgh  pollen  from  day  to 
day  when  the  temperature  has  reached  the  maxi- 
mum. A  camel's-hair  brush  plied  with  a  light  hand 
and  constantly  replenished  from  the  Hamburgh 
Vine  or  store  of  preseived  pollen  is  the  best  instru- 
ment fcr  carrying  the  pollen  to  the  stigma,  as  it 
removes  any  viscid  matter  without  injuring  the  point 
of  the  tiny  berry,  as  sometimes  happens  when  the 
moist,  warm  hand  is  drawn  down  the  bunch. 
Simply  dusting  the  bunch  with  pollen,  the  plan 
adopted  by  "T.  B,"  is  hardly  sufficient,  as,  inde- 
pendently of  the  waste,  only  a  few  of  the  berries  or 
flowers  upon  each  bunch  may  receive  the  grain 
of  pollen,  whilst  the  natural  pollen,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  bright,  requires  setting  at  liberty. 
If  "  T.  B."  tries  syringing,  the  water,  equal  to  the 
maximum  temperature  of  the  house,  should  be 
plied  with  a  gentle  hand  through  a  fine  syringe 
not  later  than  noon  on  fine  days,  but  the  majority 
of  Grape  growers  question  its  efficacy  where  the 
fruit  would  not  set  quite  as  well  without  this  aid. 
The  main  points  in  setting  all  Grapes  are  warm 
healthy  borders  well  filled  with  active  roots,  care- 
ful management  of  the  temperature  and  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  the  avoidance 
of  cutting  draughts,  a  mean  temperature  somewhat 


higher  than  is  requisite  through  any  other  stage, 
especially  through  the  day  when  the  pollen  is  most 
active,  and  last,  but  not  least,  an  element  which  all 
men  desire,  but  none  can  command,  an  abundance 
of  bright,  but  soft  sunlight. — W.  0. 


STANDARD  PEARS  FOR  BRITAIN. 

1.  BEURRE  SUPERFIN. 

2.  MARIE  LOUISE. 

3.  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE, 

4.  WINTER  NELIS. 

5.  JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES. 

6.  EMILE  D'HEYST. 

7.  GLOU  MORCEAU. 

8.  THOMPSON'S. 

9.  BERGAMOTTE  D'ESPEREN. 

10.  ALEXANDRE  LAMBRE. 

11.  NOUVELLE  FULVIE. 

12.  OLIVIER  DE  SERRES. 

13.  COMTE  DE  LAMY. 

Early  Pears.— Citron  des  Carmes,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  ■Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Giilard,  Jargonelle,  Seckel. 

Ccokingr  Pears.  —  Catillac,  TJvedale's  St.  Germain, 
Gilogil,  Bellissime  d'Hiver. 

Perry  Pears.— T:iynton  Squash,  Thorn  Pear,  Barland, 
Yellow  Huffcap,  Moorcroft,  Longlands,  Chaeeley  Green, 
Aylton  Red,  Ked  Pear,  Hock  Pear.  Dymock  Red,  Oldfield 
Butt,  Holmer,  Red  Pear,  Rock,  Bosberry  Scarlet,  Lumber- 
skulls  Marden, 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  year  we 
raised  the  question  of  the  needless  number  of 
Pears,  and  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves 
to  the  best  kinds  if  we  are  to  have  the  best 
results.  Many  articles  and  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  last  year.  Our  list  stands  as 
above.  The  list  will  always  be  open  to 
improvement,  but  not  to  great  increase  of 
number.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear 
of  or  see  fruits  of  high  merit  not  included 
in  the  above,  also  local  fruits,  of  which  there 
are  probably  some  very  good  ones.  Faults, 
too,  of  any  of  the  above  which  warrant  their 
exclusion  from  the  standard  sorts  may  be  con- 
sidered. We  shall  attempt  the  engraving  of 
fair  specimens  of  all  the  series,  but  to  get  them 
well  done  in  photography  is  very  difficult.  The 
list  is  not,  it  will  be  seen,  one  for  the  seasons. 
The  first  aim  is  to  fix  attention  on  Pears  of  the 
highest  quality. 


Bottling  Grapes. — I  have  a  house  of  good  late 
Grapes  which  I  intend  bottling.  I  understand  they 
must  be  kept  cool  and  dry,  and  that  shade  is  essen- 
tial ;  but  is  it  absolutely  necessary  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark?  An  answer  through  The  Gar- 
den will  oblige.— A.  B. 

*jf*  If  your  good  Grapes  are  quite  ripe  and  the 
Vines  clear  of  foliage,  cut  and  transfer  them  to  the 
bottles  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Keep  them  in  a 
dry,  cool  temperature,  ranging  about  45°  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  5°  to  7°  lower  should  gentle 
firing  be  found  necessary.  Indirect  or  side  light 
will  do  them  no  great  harm,  but  direct  light  from 
skylights  is  highly  objectionable.  Knowing  how 
quickly  light  takes  the  colour  out  of  ripe  black 
Grapes,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  the  effect 
to  a  certain  extent  will  be  the  same  after  they  are 
bottled.  Avoid,  then,  as  much  as  possible  full  ex- 
posure even  during  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter, 
and  more  especially  in  the  early  spiing  when  the 
sky  becomes  clear  and  the  sun  begins  to  shine 
brightly.  Another  reason  why  all  good  growers 
prefer  keeping  their  Grapes  in  the  dark  may  be  given. 
An  equable  temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere 
must  be  maintained  at  any  price.  Glass  which 
admits  light  is  thin  and  porous;  it  lets  in  warmth 
when  the  sun  shines,  cold  when  the  external  tempe- 
rature ranges  low,  and  condenses  moisture  when  a 
change  follows.  If  these  fluctuations  go  on  for  any 
length  of  time  the  Grape  room  secret  is  destroyed ; 
hence  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  windows  as 
impervious  as  other  parts  of  the  building  to  the 
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ingress  of  warmth,  cold,  or  moistnre  by  padding, 
doable  glazing,  or  stout  close-fitting  shutters.  If 
you  have  not  already  made  yourself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  editor's  chapter  on  "  Bottling 
Grapes  "  in  his  "  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens 
of  Paris,"  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  The  book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  English  gardeners. — W.  C. 
[We  hope  to  give  an  aitiole  on  this  subject  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two. — Ed  ] 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Although  the  best  half  of  the  season  for  planting 
hardy  fruit  trees  has  gone  by,  and  a  period  covering 
at  least  two  months  of  dead  cold  weather  must  elapse 
before  this  work  is  resumed,  the  busy  practitioner 
may  find  full  employment  for  all  hands  whenever 
they  can  get  upon  the  ground.  Pruning  and  train- 
ing in  large  gardens  form  a  heavy  and  not  untre- 
quently  a  chilling  item,  but  these  operations  must 
be  faced  out  by  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  spend  many 
hours  from  day  to  day  against  cold  brick  walls, 
especially  when  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  mild 
open  weather  which  follows  close  upon  the  fall  of 
the  leaf.  Here  we  commence  with  Currants  as 
scon  as  the  leaves  are  ripe,  vary  the  work  by  wash- 
ing the  trees  with  soapsuds,  dressing  the  ground 
with  quicklime,  top-dressing  and  lightly  forking 
the  surface.  Raspberries  come  next,  and  as  these 
require  supports,  the  stakes  are  prepares  under 
cover  on  wet  days,  placed  in  position  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  the  cane.=,  after  being 
well  thinned,  are  tied  up,  but  not  beheaded,  as  we 
sometimes  suflEer  severely  from  spring  frosts,  and 
find  the  best  and  ripest  buds  can  be  retarded  for  a 
week  or  two  by  deferring  this  operation  until  the 
sap  begins  to  rise.  Some  imagine  that  the  canes 
are  weakened  by  this  delay,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  any  difference  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  crop,  and  seeing  that  the  Raspberry  is  her- 
baceous, I  question  if  the  removal  of  the  super- 
fluous canes  of  the  current  year  might  not  be  left 
over  until  the  spring.  Old  canes,  of  course,  are  cut 
out  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  over,  first,  to  let  in  sun 
and  air ;  and  second,  to  get  rid  of  litter  before  the 
top-dressing  is  applied  to  the  stools  or  rows  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  on  no  pretence  whatever  is  spade 
or  fork  put  into  the  ground  so  long  as  the  crop  re- 
mains. Plums  on  walls  follow  close  upon  Rasp- 
berries, and  as  these  require  annual  spur-pruning 
to  keep  them  close  at  home  and  thorough  drench- 
ing of  soapsuds,  their  proper  manipulation  takes  up 
much  time.  They  are,  however,  worth  it,  as  all 
admit  that  Plums,  next  to  Apples,  form  the  most 
profitable  hardy  crop  grown,  whilst  some  are  so 
enamoured  of  choice  dessert  varieties  that  they  cannot 
extol  them  sufficiently.  Quite  recently  a  correspon- 
dent who  would  have  us  live  on  this  fruit,  libelled 
late  Peaches  as  a  sort  of  set-off  to  his  statement 
that  the  best  walls  in  our  gardens  might  be  better 
occupied  if  planted  with  choice  Plums.  All  fruits 
are  improved  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and  light,  but 
the  Plums  coming  so  early  into  flower,  we  find  from 
long  experience  that  west  walls  in  good  average 
situations  not  only  ripen  Golden  Drops  and  late 
Gages  perfectly,  but  being  shaded  from  morning 
sun  they  escape  spring  frosts,  whilst  on  south 
aspects  they  require  more  protection  than  we  give 
to  Peaches.  By  all  means  let  us  have  Plums  early 
and  late,  and  the  best  of  all  other  fruits  in  profusion, 
and  then  there  will  be  room  for  late  Peaches  of 
excellent  quality.  I  have  said  that  Plums  should 
be  spur-pruned  to  keep  them  within  reasonable 
distance  from  the  wall,  for  if  this  is  not  done  they 
lose  the  influence  of  reflected  heat,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  untidy.  When  the  trees  have  been 
neglected  for  a  number  of  years  partial  spur- 
pruning  will  not  restore  them,  but  here  even  there 
is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  as  we  have  cleared  all 
the  spurs  off  every  branch,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  at  the  extremities,  and  they  have  re- 
furnished by  the  end  of  the  second  season.  Old 
Apricots  and  Pears  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
that  is,  provided  the  trees  are  sound  and  in  good 
health  and  the  roots  are  satisfactory.  Spur-pruning, 
indeed  in  old  gardens  is  an  operation  which  requires 
more  attention  than  is  given  to  it,  especially  where 
insect  pests  hold  vested  rights,  and  a  profusion  of 


prmy  blossoms  set  an  abundance  of  fruit  as  deficient 
in  size  as  it  is  in  flavour.  Where  time  admits  wall 
Plums  should  be  detached  and  well  washed  so  soon 
as  they  are  nailed  in  again ;  but  lacking  the 
strength,  few  there  are  who  cannot  find  ways  and 
means  for  giving  the  trees  and  walls  repeated 
drenchings  with  soapsuds  from  the  garden  engine. 
Trees  loaded  with  Lichen,  a  most  excellent  refuge 
for  insects,  may  be  cleaned  in  a  single  winter, 
whilst  for  every  hour  devoted  to  winter  washing, 
days  will  be  saved  in  the  spring,  when  the  best 
directed  efforts  do  not  always  prevent  the  young 
wood  and  tender  fruit  from  being  crippled  by 
aphis.  Continuing  my  remarks,  I  may  say  the 
pruner  should  proceed  from  Plums  to  Cherries,  but 
instead  of  spurring  in  the  sweet  or  dessert  varie- 
ties, especially  where  the  soil  is  cold  and  the  trees 
are  subject  to  gamming,  the  main  branches  should 
be  kept  a  good  distance  apart  to  admit  of  laying  in 
an  even  spread  of  shoots  of  the  current  year  be- 
tween them.  WaU  Cherries  which  can  be  grown  on 
the  extension  principle,  and  do  not  receive  much, 
if  any,  animal  manure,  as  well  as  large  standard  trees 
planted  on  warm  hazelly  loams,  do  not  often  gum, 
whilst  others  that  are  overfed  and  hard  pruned 
exude  gum  at  almost  every  spur  and  fork,  and  soon 
pay  the  debt  of  Nature.  Lifting  and  relaying  the 
roots  in  good  fresh  loam  to  which  a  plentiful 
supply  of  old  mortar  has  been  added,  checks  gum- 
ming for  a  time,  but  once  the  trees  get  out  of  order 
returning  vigour  brings  back  the  disease,  when  a 
cold  wet  summer  carries  them  past  recovery. 

Morelhs  pruned  and  trained,  as  we  prune  and 
train  Peaches,  do  not  often  gum,  but  then  they  are 
hardier  than  sweet  Cherries,  and  so  they  had  need 
be,  for,  taken  all  in  all,  few  fruit  trees  are  so  hardly 
treated.  The  aspect  considered  good  enough  for 
the  Morello  faces  due  north  or  possibly  east,  the 
drip  from  the  coping  generally  falls  upon  their 
stems  and  roots,  and  very  few  growers  think  of 
thinning,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  crop  of  fruit 
may  be.  All  this  good  nature  on  the  part  of  the 
trees  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  their  extreme  hardi- 
ness, but  pruning,  or  rather  the  system  of  pruning 
and  laying  in  plenty  of  young  wood,  or  allow- 
ing it  to  grow  away  from  the  wall  throughout 
the  summer,  whilst  enabling  them  to  take  liberal 
supplies  of  food  and  water,  has  much  to  do  with 
their  health  and  fertility.  But  why  confine  Mo- 
rellos  to  north  walls  ?  Why  not  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  Plum  champion's  book,  and  give  a  tree  or  two 
a  better  site  ?  They  need  not  occupy  the  post  of 
honour  on  a  south  wall,  as  they  would  do  equally 
well,  if  not  better,  facing  west,  whence  very  fine 
fruit  might  be  gathered  early  in  the  autumn. 

Apkicots 
on  the  best  aspects  ripened  much  later  this  year 
than  usual,  and  the  fruit  was  fine,  but  indifferent  in 
flavour.  Lack  of  solar  heat,  of  course,  placed  us 
on  a  level  with  Scoth  growers,  whose  Apricots  gene- 
rally run  abreast  with  Peaches,  and  sometimes  lag 
behind  them,  but  for  aU  this  the  trees  have  made  a 
good  growth  and  the  buds  look  promising,  two  facts 
which  strengthen  a  statement  I  have  often  made  to 
the  effect  that  this  tree  does  not  receive  half  enough 
water  in  dry  seasons.  As  few  fruit  trees  perspire  so 
freely,  flag  so  quickly,  or  cast  their  buds  so  profusely. 
Apricots  should  have  a  good  root-hold  in  a  border 
composed  of  sound  calcareous  loam  which  will  not 
soon  dry  out.  But,  the  better  to  prevent  this,  the 
wall-paths,  with  drainage  beneath  them,  of  course, 
should  not  be  disturbed ;  neither  should  heavy 
mulching  be  withheld,  as  the  latter,  combined  with 
copious  supplies  of  water,  will  prevent  the  feeders 
from  striking  down  into  the  subsoil.  Borders  at 
the  present  time  are  in  good  average  condition,  but 
none  too  wet  to  ensure  the  safety  and  steady  deve- 
lopment of  the  flower-buds  ;  therefore,  in  order  to 
maintain  this,  they  should  be  well  dressed  with  old 
lime  rubble,  so  necessary  to  all  stone  fruit  trees,  and 
covered  with  fresh  stable  litter  so  soon  as  pruning  and 
training  are  brought  to  a  close.  A  set  of  most  perfect 
and  fruitful  trees  at  Badminton  are  prevented  from 
sending  their  roots  into  the  vegetable  part  of  the 
border  by  the  introduction  of  broad  planks  set  on 
edge  about  6  feet  from  the  wall,  which  is  at  least 
16  feet  in  height.    The  space  allotted  to  the  roots 


may  be  likened  to  an  old  Cocoa-nut  mat;  it  lies 
dead  level  on  the  surface  for  the  convenience  of 
flooding  in  summer,  and  receives  a  plentiful  supply 
of  mulching  from  the  ducal  stables  annually. 
These  trees  a  few  years  ago  were  voted  a  complete 
failure.  But  then  their  roots  had  to  make  long 
pilgrimages  in  search  of  moisture,  which  they  did 
not  find  in  sufficient  quantity — at  least  at  the  right 
time ;  now,  placed  under  restraint,  the  water-barrel 
with  its  merry  ring  administers  to  their  wants ; 
they  hold  their  buds  and  branches,  and  are  marvels 
of  fertility.  When  and  how  to  prune  Apricots  is 
a  matter  upon  which  all  are  not  agreed  ;  but,  con- 
sidering that  the  Apricot  is  the  first  tree  in  flower, 
I  think  November  and  December,  if  not  frosty,  are 
the  best  monthg.  Winter  pruning,  however,  is  not 
the  heavy  business  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ; 
in  fact,  those  who  pay  attention  to  disbudding  and 
summer  pinching,  beyond  thinning  out  and  shorten- 
ing back  a  few  of  the  old  spurs  and  oattiug  out 
faulty  branches,  find  very  little  to  do.  That  little, 
nevertheless,  should  be  done  well,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  varieties  fruit  most  freely  upon  spurs,  next,  after 
a  general  examination  and  smoothing  over,  the  knife 
should  be  very  sparingly  used.  Unless  actually  para- 
lysed or  dead,  the  removal  of  large  branches  should 
be  avoided,  bat  when  this  operation  does  become 
necessary,  a  few  joung  shoots  of  the  past  summer's 
growth  should  be  laid  in  to  relieve  any  particular 
limb  of  an  extra  flow  of  sap,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  get  the  unsightly  gap  filled  up  again.  Such 
growths  in  old  trees  need  but  little,  if  any,  shorten- 
ing, as  summer  pinching  will  furnish  them  their 
whole  length  with  spurs  close  to  the  wall,  the  best 
place  for  ripening  their  fruit  the  following  year. 
When  young  trees  make  extra  vigorous  shoots,  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  U5e  the  knife  in  winter,  but 
this  running  away  in  summer  can  be  checked  and 
balanced  by  pinching  the  points  out  of  the  strongest, 
by  lifting  and  relaying  the  roots  early  in  the 
autumn.  Apricots  being  so  subject  to  most  serious 
injury  from  the  attacks  of  the  weevil  of  a  small 
beetle  sometimes  met  with  on  Vines,  and  the  cater- 
pillar or  grub  of  a  small  moth  which  appears  with 
the  young  leaves,  they  should  be  well  washed  to 
free  them  from  the  e^gs  before  they  are  nailed  in, 
and  the  walls,  especially  if  old  and  full  of  holes, 
should  be  thoroughly  drenched  with  soapsuds.  -Al- 
though these  pests  are  most  troublesome  after  a 
hot,  dry  summer  and  comparatively  scarce  after  a 
cold,  wet  one,  the  position  of  the  trees  against  dry, 
warm  walls  favours  the  survival  of  larvie,  which 
spring  into  a  plague  when  conditions  are  favourable, 
as  we  have  so  lately  experienced  in  our  Oak  and 
Apple  plantations;  hence  the  importance  of  making 
the  onslaught  an  annual  affair,  especially  as  our 
home-made  insecticide  is  an  excellent  stimulant. 

Pbahs, 
both  on  walls  and  trained  as  pyramids,  may  now  be 
pruned  and  put  in  order  as  opportunity  offers. 
Heavy  rains  from  south  and  west  are  still  driving 
up  against  the  walls  facing  these  aspects,  and  we 
are  thankful,  as  the  dry  subsoil  is  still  drawing 
moisture  down  from  the  surface.  Pears  on  Qaince 
stocks  planted  in  well-drained  borders  cannot  have 
too  much  water  during  the  early  season  of  growth, 
neither  can  the  roots  be  kept  too  near  the  surface. 
To  ensure  these  conditions  and  economise  summer 
labour  when  all  hands  are  busy,  these  borders 
should  be  well  mulched  with  good  manure  imme- 
diately after  the  trees  are  trained,  and  then, 
considering  the  long  spells  of  drought  to  which 
we  are  now  subject,  they  may  require  an  arti- 
ficial drench  after  the  fruit  is  set  in  the  spring. 
In  the  pruning  of  Pears  the  old  spurs  should 
be  thinned  and  shortened  back  more  or  less  every 
year,  otherwise  the  trees  will  exhaust  themselves 
in  the  production  of  myriads  of  weak  flowers  and 
puny  fruits,  which  means  a  great  deal  of  thinning 
in  the  spring.  Some  varieties  of  Pears  set  their 
flower-buds  at  the  end  of  rather  long,  straight 
growths,  which  the  practical  pruner  leaves  intact  in 
winter  and  shortens  back  where  he  finds  them  fruit- 
less in  the  spring.  The  old  Jargonelle  may  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  this  class  of  Pears,  and  baing  very 
early  in  flower,  these  long,  straight  pieces,  where 
practicable,  should  be  tied  in  to  the  main  branches 
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for  safety  from  frost.  Others,  again,  which  pro- 
duce wreaths  of  spur  wood  ramifying  into  numerous 
flower-buds  frequently  form  two  or  three  buds  close 
to  their  union  with  the  branches — the  best  place 
possible  for  the  formation  of  a  new  spar,  but  robbed 
by  the  elongated  spurs  already  too  far  away  from 
the  wall  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  they  make  very 
little  progress.  These,  then,  are  the  old  spurs, 
which  should  be  well  thinned  by  cutting  back  to 
the  incipient  buds  each  winter  until  the  whole  of 
them  have  been  removed,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  character  of  the  most  ragged  trees  has 
been  completely  changed,  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  from  the  new  set  of  spurs  now  close  to  the 
wall  well  repays  the  time  and  patience  devoted  to 
spur-pruning.  Next  after  spur-pruning  comes 
cleansing,  for  Pears,  like  all  other  fruit  trees,  have 
their  enemies,  including  the  Pear  aphis,  the  Pear 
weevil,  some  moths,  the  saw-fly,  the  slug  worm,  and 
the  Pear  tree  oyster  scale.  Others,  for  their  name 
is  legion,  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  remedy  for 
the  destruction  is  fatal  to  all,  and  winter  is  the 
proper  time  to  apply  it.  Scale,  for  instance,  first  of 
all  should  be  disturbed  by  scrubbing  with  strong 
soap  water,  and  then  fixed  by  painting  with  a  stiff 
clay  mixture,  to  which  Gishurst  compound  or  soft 
soap,  half  a  pound  to  the  gallon,  has  been  added. 
Tobacco  water,  gas  tar,  or  paraffin,  half  a  pint  to 
the  gallon,  added  to  the  solution  of  clay  will  answer 
equally  well,  the  secret  of  success  consisting  quite 
as  much  in  sticking  the  pests  as  in  poisoning  them. 
A  good  smear  or  paint  of  this  kind  put  on  in  winter 
will  remain  well  into  the  following  summer,  and 
when  it  peels  or  washes  off  the  bark  will  be 
found  fresh  and  bright,  and  quite  free  from  all 
parasites.  War,  however,  must  not  end  here,  as 
the  larvae  of  some  enemies  wiU  be  lurking  in 
the  loose  soil  and  mulching  or  in  cracks  and 
holes  in  dilapidated  walls.  To  catch  these  the 
loose  mulching  may  be  removed  and  burned  pre- 
liminary to  a  good  surface  dressing  of  quicklime, 
fresh  loam,  and  the  spring  mulch  of  manure.  To 
cleanse  the  trees  thoroughly  they  should  be  de- 
tached, and  when  liberated  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  method  of  dealing  with  the  walls  wiU  be 
found  in  the  application  of  a  wash  composed  of 
soot  and  oil,  toned  to  an  old  brick-red  by  the  addi- 
tion of  A'enetian  red.  This  wash  is  most  suitable 
for  stone,  wood,  or  parti-ooloured  brick  walls, 
which  may  be  improved  by  being  reduced  to  one 
shade,  whilst  reaUy  good  brick  walls,  to  which  the 
application  of  any  colouring  matter  might  be 
objectionable,  can  be  equally  well  cleansed  by 
repeated  drenchings  with  good  soapsuds.  Indeed, 
where  complete  unnailing  is  too  great  an  undertak- 
ing, our  home-made  insecticide  is  the  only  and 
perhaps  the  best  remedy. 

Apples. 

The  pruning  of  garden  Apples,  from  habit  more  than 
any  other  reason,  we  invariably  leave  till  the  last. 
Figs  and  Peaches  excepted, trees  on  Doucin  stocks  do 
not  grow  very  fast,  but  the  wood  they  make  is  good 
and  fruitful,  and  finishes  from  base  to  tip  without 
being  shortened.  Were  I  planting  an  acre  or  a  few 
acres  of  spade  ground  with  Apples,  I  would  select 
dwarf  trees  on  this  stock,  but  beyond  thinning  and 
training  to  give  the  young  shoots  the  proper  set  in 
a  horizontal  or  slightly  rising  position,  I  would 
allow  them  to  extend  to  their  fullest  extent.  The 
greatest  enemy  the  Apple  grower  has  to  contend 
with  is  the  woolly  aphis  or  American  blight.  There 
are  plenty  of  washes  that  will  kill  all  the  perfect 
insects  they  touch,  but  one  may  wash  time  after 
time,  and  still  warm  weather  in  spring  will  bring 
some  to  light.  We  have  cleaned  young  trees  against 
walls  even  as  well  as  out  in  the  open  by  means  of 
soapsuds  and  paraffin,  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon,  whilst 
upon  old  trees  offering  more  shelter  we  have  plied 
the  same  thickened  with  loam  to  the  consistency  of 
paint,  working  it  well  in  with  a  painter's  brush 
until  every  crack  and  hole  has  been  quite  full  of  it. 
If  well  done,  the  remnant  after  a  dressing  of  this 
kind  is  very  small  and  feeble,  but  still  the  fight 
must  be  followed  up  by  close  attention  with  paraffin 
and  water  throughout  the  following  summer.  Newly 
purchased  trees  should  always  be  dressed  before 
they  are  planted.  W.  C. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  FUCHSIA. 
It  is  exactly  a  hundred  years  since  the  first 
Fuchsia  was  introduced  into  Europe  (in  1788), 
under  the  name  of  Fuchsia  ccccinea.  Since  that 
time  travellers  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
tropical  America  have  met  with  numerous  spe- 


Fuohsia  microphylla. 

cies,  of  which  they  have  brought  home  dried  or 
living  specimens.  A.  de  Candolle  recorded 
twenty-six  species  in  his  "  Prodromus  ;"  this 
number  was  increased  to  forty  by  Dietrich  in  his 
"  Synopsis  Plantarum  ;"  and  at  the  present  day 
we  can  reckon  up  a  hundred  very  distinct  spe- 
cies. As  for  the  varieties  which  have  been 
produced  by  crossing  various  species  in  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  form  even  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  their  number.  M.  Porcher,  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Fuchsia, 
published  in  1874,  describes  or  mentions  more 
than  300  varieties  selected  from  amongst  the 
finest ;  and  if  one  could  set  down  the  number  of 
all  that  have  been  raised  it  would  be  something 
prodigious,  few  kinds  of  plants  being  so  readily 
hybridised  as  the  Fuchsia. 

We  cannot  within  the  limits  of  this  paper 
enter  into  any  details  either  of  description  or 
even  of  names  of  varieties,  a  subject  that  would 


Fuchsia  fulgeug, 

require  a  volume  or  more  ;  but  we  thought  that 
some  of  our  readers  would  like  to  know,  in  the 
case  of  the  varieties  which  they  cultivate,  from 
what  primitive  types  they  have  sprung,  or  at 
least  to  what  groups  they  belong.  We  therefore 
subjoin  a  sketch  of  the  difi"erent  sections  under 
which  authors  have  classed  the  species  of  Fuchsia 
in  the  wild  state,  together  witli  short  descrip- 


tions of  all  the  species  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  cultivation. 

Different  authors  have  divided  the  species  into 
different  groups.  De  CandoUe  classifies  them 
as  follows  : — 

FiEST  Section. 

Tube  of  calyx  cylindrical  or  obconical,  attenuated 
above  the  ovary  or  compressed ;  leaves  opposite  or 
in  whorls,  very  seldom  nearly  alternate ;  ovaries 
disposed  in  two  rows  in  each  ceU. 

1.  Breviflorti: — Flowers  having  the  (detached) 
tubular  part  of  the  calyx  shorter  than,  or  equal  to, 
the  lobes ;  stamens  included. 

2.  MacrostemmiecE. — Flowers  having  the  (detached) 
tubular  part  of  the  calyx  shorter  than,  or  equal  to, 
the  lobes ;  stamens  exserted. 

3.  Longiflnra: — Flowers  having  the  (detached) 
tubular  part  of  the  calyx  two  or  three  times  as  long 
as  the  lobes. 

Second  Section. 

Tube  of  calyx  with  a  knob-like  swelling  at  the 
base  above  the  ovary ;  ovules  very  small,  arranged 
in  no  definite  order  around  a  central  placenta ; 
leaves  alternate. 

This  section  contained  only  a  single  species  (F. 
excorticata)  at  the  time  when  De  Candolle  pub- 
lished his  "  CEnotheraccEe." 

In  The  Garden  for  1877  (p.  70)  Mr.  B. 
Hemsley  proposed  another  mode  of  classifica- 
tion based  on  the  analogies  which,  with  hardly 
any  exceptions,  exist  amongst  all  the  species  of 
the  same  country,  viz. : — 

A. — American  species  which  have  petals,    . 

Under  this  section  he  comprises — 

1.  The  species  from  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  New 
Grenada,  &c.,  which  generally  have  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  longer  than  the  sepals,  the  stamens  rarely 
longer  than  the  petals,  and  the  petals  frequently 
shorter  than  the  sepals,  but  broader. 

2.  The  species  from  Brazil,  which  have  the  sepals 
as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  tube,  and  the  stamens 
much  longer  than  the  petals. 

3.  The  species  from  Chili  and  Patagonia,  the 
characteristics  of  which  are,  ia  Fuchsia  magella- 
nioa,  referable  to  thosejof  the  Brazilian  species ;  and, 
in  the  other  species,  to  those  of  the  Mexican  Fuchsias. 

4.  The  species  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  com- 
prising Fuchsias  with  very  small  flowers,  of  which 
F.  microphylla  is  the  type,  a  small  group  allied  to 
F.  splendens,  and  the  curious  F.  arborescens. 

B. — American  species  ivhich  have  no  petals. 

This  section  comprises  Fuchsias,  found  on  the 
mountains  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  S.  America,  which 
have  no  petals  and  yet  have  very  remarkable  flowers 
— the  largest  in  the  genus.  These  present  the 
appearance  of  epiphytal  plants,  growing  on  rocks 
and  trees,  and  some  of  them  produce  their  flowers 
before  the  leaves  appear,  or  before  they  are  fuUy 
developed. 

C. — Species  from  New  Zealand. 

This  section  is  composed  of  three  or  four  species, 
which  are  distinct  from  all  the  American  kinds. 
They  have  alternate  leaves,  and  no  petals  or  very 
small  ones. 

This  classification  of  Mr.  Hemsley's,  although 
not  based  on  the  scientific  principles  which  are 
genei-ally  observed  in  sub-dividing  a  genus,  yet 
possesses  the  merit  of  almost  infallibly  indicat- 
ing the  native  country  of  any  of  the  species  of 
Fuchsia  without  needing  any  other  distin- 
guishing marks. 

Endlicher  proposed  the  following  classification 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Bentham 
and  Hooker  in  their  "Genera  Plantarum"  : — 

1.  Enclinndra.  —  Flowers  polygamous,  petals 
spreading,  stamens  very  short,  berries  few-seeded. 

2.  Fuchsia. — Flowers  bi-sexual,  petals  rolled  up, 
stamens  exserted,  berry  many-seeded. 

3.  Shinnera. — Flowers  bi-sexual,  petals  small, 
seeds  very  small.    New  Zealand. 

Following  the  classification  of  De  Candolle, 
we  shall  now  rapidly  review  the  species  which 
are  grouped  under  each  paragraph. 
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First  Section. 

I.  Breviflob.e. — This  gronp,  which  corresponds 
to  part  of  Mr.  Hemsley's  third  and  fourth  para- 
graphs, is  composed  of  small-flowered  Fuchsias, 
which  are  nearly  all  in  cultivation. 

(a)  Species  in  cultivation. 

F.  micropliylla  (H.  B.  K.). — A  charming  shrub,  on 
account  of  its  diminutive  size,  its  numerous  divari- 
cated branches,  and  the  tiny  red  flowers  with  which 
it  is  profusely  covered  when  in  bloom. 

F.  lycioides  (Andrews). — One  of  the  oldest  intro- 
duced species,  brought  home  from  Chili  by  Menzies 
about  the  year  179G.  It  has  now  almost  gone  out 
of  cultivation. 

F.  tkymifoUa  (H.  B.  K.). — A  species  allied  to 
microphylla,  but  of  much  less  account.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  microphylla  by  its  pubescent  leaves, 
which  are  hardly  toothed,  and  by  its  greenish 
sepals. 

F.  hacillaris  (Lindley). — A  pretty  little  species 
with  flowers  of  a  lively  rose  colour,  the  petals  of 
which  are  very  broad  in  comparison  with  the 
sepals. 

F.  cyUndracea  (Lindley),  the  name  of  which  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 

F.  aeinifolia  (Scheidweiber). — A  very  small-leaved 
species,  introduced  about  the  year  1840,  and  now 
lost  to  cultivation. 

(b)  Species  not  yet  introduced  into  cultivatimi. 
F.  tetradactyla  (Lindley). — Guatemala. 
F.  Kotarisii  (Lehmann). — Mexico. 
F.  sjmwsa  (Presl). — Chili. 

II.  MacbostemonevB. — In  this  group  are  com- 
prised a  small  number  of  cultivated  species.  It  is 
rather  poorly  represented  in  the  wild  state. 

(a)  Species  in,  cultivation. 

F.  magellanica  (Lamark),  macrostemma  (Ruiz  and 
Pav.). — The  species  which  was  first  introduced 
under  the  name  of  F.  coccinea.  Several  wild  or 
natural  varieties  of  this  have  been  described  as 
species  by  various  authors,  and  as  such  have  been 
cultivated  far  and  wide.    Such  are 

/''.  co?uca  (Lindley). — So  named  from  the  form  of 
the  calyx. 

F.  glohosa  (Lindley). — So  named  from  the  globular 
shape  of  the  flowers  when  in  bud.  According  to 
Don  (whose  view  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Hemsley  on 
p.  72  of  The  Gaeden  for  1877),  this  Fuchsia  would 
be  the  progeny  of  F.  conica.  It  is  possible,  it  it  is 
only  a  variety  that  it  has  been  raised  accidentally, 
but  it  occurs  in  the  wild  state.  According  to  some 
authors,  it  has  been  found  in  Chili,  and  we  ourselves 
met  with  it  in  May,  1870,  near  Ipiales,  in  New 
Grenada.  It  is  the  only  form  of  F.  magellanica 
that  we  have  observed  in  the  wild  state.  There 
are,  therefore,  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is 
not  a  case  of  hybridism,  and  the  constancy  of  its 
characteristics  wiU  perhaps  ultimately  cause  it  to 
be  unanimously  recognised  as  a  distinct  species. 

F.  discolor  (Lindley),  F.  gracilis  (Lindley),  and 
its  variety  F.  decussata  (Ruiz  and  Pav.),  F.  recur- 
rata  (^Botanical  Magazine),  and  F.  araucaria 
(Philippi)  are  also  considered  to  be  spontaneous 
varieties  of  F.  magellanica,  the  hybrids  of  which 
raised  by  cultivators  are  now  innumerable. 

F.  coccinea  (Ait.). — A  Brazilian  species  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magaziiie,  t.  5740,  which  was  for  a 
long  time  confounded  with  F.  magellanica. 

F.  arlorcscens  (Sims.)  resembles  anything  but  a 
Fachsia.  F.  racemosa  and  F.  syring>"oflora  are  va- 
rieties of  this  species,  which  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

F.  alpestris  (Hooker),  imported  from  Brazil,  is  a 
lirgeleaved  species,  but  the  flowers  are  not  very 
brilliant.    Rare. 

F. paniculata(Lindley'). — Allied  to  F.  arborescens, 
and  introduced  into  Europe  from  Guatemala  in 
1836.     It  is  not  much  cultivated. 

(b)  Species  not  yet  introduced  into  cultivation. 

F.  ovalis  (Ruiz  and  Pav.). — Peru. 

F.  puheseens  (Saint-Hilaire)  — Brazil. 

F.  intcgrifolia  (Camb.);  F.  pyrifolia  (Presl). 

F.  radicans  (^Botanical  Register,  1841,  t.  06). — 
Brazil. 

F.  verrucosa  (Hartweg). — New  Grenada. 

III.  LOKGIPLOR^E. — This,  the  most  numerous 
group  of  all,  is  in  great  measure  composed  of  the 


Fuchsias  of  the  N.W.  region  of  South  America,  and 

almost  exactly  corresponds  to  Mr.  Hemsley's  first 

section,  and  to  the  sub-genus  Fuchsia  of  Endlicher. 

(a)  Species  in  cultivation. 

F.  corymhiflora  (Ruiz  and  Pav.). — A  species  with 
large  leaves  and  terminal  clusters  of  flowers  of  a 
uniform  dark  red  colour.  A  variety  with  white 
flowers  has  been  raised. 

F.  boliviana  (Roezl). — A  species  allied  to  F.  corym- 
hiflora, introduced  into  England  twelve  years  ago, 
and  of  which  nothing  is  known  very  precisely. 

F.  fulgens  (Sesse). — A  brilliant  Mexican  species 
with  large  toothed  leaves  and  long  vermilion-red 
flowers,  pendent  from  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

F.  dependens  (Hooker). — Allied  to  F.  corymhiflora, 
but  with  smaller  leaves,  which  are  disposed  in  whorls 
of  four. 

F.  apetala  (Ruiz  and  Pav.). — A  species  whose 
flowers  have  no  petals;  not  so  handsome  nor  so  well 
known  as  the  following  one. 

F.  macrantha  (Hooker)  was  found  in  Peru  by 


FacliEia  splendens. 

Mathews,  and  in  Colombia  by  Lobb,  who  sent  it  to 
Europe.  Its  flowers,  which  are  devoid  of  petals, 
have  a  very  long  calyx  of  a  dark  purplish  red  colour, 
and  rank  amongst  the  handsomest.  Unfortunately, 
the  plant  is  tender. 

i . petiolaris,  H.  B.  K.  (luiiiiaia,  Planchon  and 
Linden) — A  native  of  New  Grenada;  has  axillary 
flowers,  with  a  light  purplish  vermilion  calyx  and 
small  petals  of  a  red-lead  colour. 

F.  venusta  (De  CandoUe). — A  species  allied  to  the 
preceding  one,  with  wavy  petals  of  an  orange- 
vermilion  colour.  Found  by  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland  in  New  Grenada. 

F.  serrati folia  (Ruiz  and  Pav.). — A  handsome 
shrub,  with  axillary  flowers  of  a  lively  carmine-rose 
colour.  This  Peruvian  species  has  supplied  our 
gardens  with  numerous  varieties. 

F.  spectabilis  (Veitch). — Introduced  from  Ecuador 
about  the  year  1848,  and  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  its  flowers,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  being  nearly 
4  inches  long,  and  of  a  purplish  red  colour;  petals 
spreading,  vermilion-red. 

F.  splendens  (2ucoarini)  —A    Mexican    species. 


which  has  the  calyx-tube  very  much  compressed  at 
the  base,  and  of  a  purplish  red  colour ;  sepals  green, 
petals  yellowish. 

i-.  cordifoUa  (Benth.). — Found  by  Hartweg  in 
Guatemala  and  introduced  by  him  into  Europe. 
Allied  to  F.  splendens,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  cordate  leaves  and  its  longer  flowers. 

F.  penduliflora. — A  species  recently  introduced, 
with  flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  clusters,  calyx- 
tube  crimson  tinged  with  maroon. 

F.  sessilifoUa  (Benth.). — A  handsome  shrub,  with 
long  clusters  of  pendent  flowers,  and  oblong,  lanceo- 
late, sessile  leaves.    Native  of  Colombia. 

F.  simplieicauUs  (Ruiz  and  Pav.). — A  species 
which  comes  near  F.  corymhiflora  and  F.  dependens. 
Calyx-tube  of  alively  rose  colour,  petals  cochineal-red. 

F.  triphylla  (Lin.). — The  oldest  known  species  of 
Fuchsia.  Flowers  axillary  and  in  terminal  clusters 
of  a  uniform  cochineal-red  colour.  Leaves  in  whorls 
of  three. 

F.  caraoasensis,  Gardn.  (F.  nigricans,  "Flore  des 
Serres"),  is  no  longer  in  culti- 
vation. 

(b)  Species  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  cultivation. 

F.  confertifolia  (Gardner). 
—Peru. 

7''.  JBTartM-e^i  (Benth.)— Near 
Huambia. 

F.  hortella  (H.  B.  K.).— 
Colombia. 

F.  sylvatica  (Benth.) — Ecua- 
dor. 

F.umlirosa  (Benth.) — Ecua- 
dor. 

F.  canescens  (Benth.). — Co- 
lombia and  Peru. 

F.  scahriuscula  (Benth.). — 
Peru. 

F.  agavacensis  (H.  B.  K.). — 
Peru. 

1<\  ampliata  (Benth.).  —  A 
superb  Peruvian  species. 

F.  quindiuensis  (H.  B.  K  ). 
— Quindio. 

F.  longiflora  (Benth.). — 
Andes  of  Quito.  Rare.  A 
verv  handsome  species. 

F.  loxensis  (H.  B.  K.). — 
Peru. 

F.  coroUata  (Benth.)  -Co'' 
lombia.  A  very  ornamental 
plant. 

F.  curvijlora  (Benth,). — 
Colombia. 

/'.  denticulata  (Ruiz  and 
Pav.).— Peru. 

F.  iiisignis  (Hemsley).— 
Ecuador. 

F.  Jiirsuta  (Hemsley). — 
Peru. 

F.  mem  leza7iaeca  {Hemsley) 
— Caraccas. 

F.  salicijolia  (Hemsley). — 
Peru. 

Second  Section. 
In  this  section  only  one  species  was  known  for  a 
long  time.  This  was  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
F.  excortieata.  Its  odd-looking  flowers  being  more 
curious  than  attractive,  it  has  now  fallen  out  of  cul- 
tivation, or  nearly  so.  A  second  species  was  subse- 
quently added,  under  the  name  of  F.  procumhens. 
This,  like  the  other,  is  only  interesting  as  a  curiosity. 
Both  are  natives  of  New  Zealand.  A  form  inter- 
mediate between  these  two,  also  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  and  named  by  Hooker  F.  Colcnsoi,  has  not 
been  as  yet  introduced  into  Europe. 

This  last-named  Fuchsia  c'.oses  the  list  of  the 
known  species. 

While  travelling  through  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  South  America,  which  is  pre-eminently 
the  native  country  of  the  genus,  I  fell  in  with  a 
number  of  the  species  above-mentioned,  and 
made  a  plentiful  collection  of  specimens  of  aa 
many  as  twenty-two  of  them.  Of  these  species 
sixteen   had  been  already  found  by  travellers 
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who  preceded  me,  two  are  new  kinds,  and  four, 
the  specimens  of  which  are  imperfect,  have  not 
yet  been  determined.  I  succeeded  in  collecting 
all  the  species  discovered  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  in  their  memorable  expedition,  and 
also  many  of  the  species  observed  by  Hartweg. 


-Numerous  stations  in  Ecu- 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  collected 
by  me  : — 

F.  corollata  (Benth 
ador  and  Colombia. 

I\  reimsfa  (H.  B.  K.).— Between  Villeta and  Fuca- 
tativa  ;  also  in  Colombia. 

J\  caracasensis  (Field  and  Gartner).— Alto  deSan 
Juan  and  Salento,  Colombia. 

F.  dejicndens  (Hooker).— Near  Pasto,  Colombia. 

F.  agaracetisis  (H.  B.  K.)— Numerous  stations  in 
Ecuador  and  Colombia. 

r.  trijtlajUa  (Lin.)  —Central  Andes  of  Ecuador. 

F.  scssilifolia  (Benth.).— Buenavista,  Colombia. 

F.  globo'sa  (Lindley).— Ipiales,  Colombia. 

F.  scahriuscKla  (Benth.).— Corazon,  Mindo,  Ecu- 
ador. 

F.  hirfelU  (H  B.  K.)  — Mediacion,  Colombia. 

F.  verrucosa  (Hartweg).  —  Fasagasuga,  Barro- 
blanco,  Colombia. 

F.  tjuindiuensis  (H.  B.  K.).— Alto  del  Tabano, 
Colombia. 

F.  ampliata  (Benth.).— Corazon,  Mindo  Tuza, 
Ecuador. 

F.  longiflora  (Benth.).— Mindo,  Ecuador. 

F.  corijmhiflora  (Ruiz  and  Pav.). — Alto  San  An- 
tonio, Colombia. 

p.  jietioJaris  (H.  B.  K.).— La  Ceja  del  Quindio, 
Ibague,  Colombia. 

F.  vuh-anica  (Ed.  Andr6,  sp.  n.).  — Branches, 
leaves,  and  peduncles  covered  with  a  dense,  short, 
white,  bristly  pubescence.  Branches  roundish,  with 
short  joints.  Leaves  sessile  or  sub-sessile,  ternate 
or  quaternate,  elliptical  or  oboval,  shortly  pointed, 
loosely  toothed.  Flowers  not  numerous,  solitary, 
axillary ;  peduncle  short  (about  half  an  inch) ; 
ovary  oblong,  bristly.  Calyx  of  a  coohineal-red 
colour,  bristly  (especially  in  the  young  flowers); 
calyx-tube  slightly  curved,  gradually  widening  from 
the  base  up,  and  about  If  inches  long ;  sepals  oval- 
triangular,  acuminate,  three-fifths  of  an  inch  long 
and  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  base. 
Corolla  glabrous,  of  a  lively  vermilion-cerise  colour; 
petals  rounded,  snborbioular,  one-third  shorter  than 
the  sepals;  stamens  and  style  projecting.  Volcan 
de  I'Azufral,  Colombia. 

From  the  characters  of  its  flowers  this  Fuchsia 
comes  next  to  F.  ampliata,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  remarkable  pubescence  on  its 
branches,  leaves,  ico.,  which  is  perhaps  unique  in 
the  genus  Fuchsia ;  also  by  its  sessile  leaves  and 
various  other  characteristics. 

F.  Sclwrffiana.  (Ed.  Andre,  sp.  n.).— Branches 
rounded,  covered  with  fine  stiff  hairs;  leaves  oppo- 
site or  ternate,  leaf-stalk  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  covered  with  short  stiff  hairs;  blade  of 
fully-developed  leaf  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate, 
about  4  inches  long,  nearly  2  inches  broad,  very 
faintly  toothed,  ciliated,  bearing  short  hairs  on  the 
mid-rib  and  veins  on  the  upper  surface,  and  on  the 
mid-rib  on  the  under  surface,  the  other  parts  being 
almost  glabrous.  Flowers  not  numerous,  solitary, 
axillary ;  peduncle  slender,  nearly  half  an  inch  long, 
covered,  like  the  ovary,  with  short  hairs.  Ovary 
oblong,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length.  Calyx 
almost  glabrous,  and  of  an  orange-red  colour;  calyx- 
tube  nearly  2  inches  long,  narrow  and  cylindrical 
from  the  base  up  tor  more  than  one-third  of  its 
length,  then  gradually  widening  and  again  becoming 
cylindrical;  sepals  oval-lanceolate,  long-pointed, 
two-fifths  of  an  inch  long  and  nearly  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad  at  the  base.  Corolla  of  a  cochineal-red 
colour;  petals  oblong-elliptical,  with  a  rounded 
cuspidate  apex,  and  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
calyx;  stamens  and  style  projecting. 

This  species  is  intermediate  between  F.  petiolaris 
and  F.  triphylla,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  rather  short-stalked  and  very  much 
elongated  leaves,  by  its  ovary  being  oblong  (and 
not  almost  globular),  by  its  narrower  sepals,  and  by 
its  petals  being  glabrous  (those  of  F.  petiolaris 


having  a  few  hairs  scattered  over  them).  It  differs 
from  F.  triphylla  in  having  the  leaves  more  elon- 
gated in  shape,  and  the  flowers  few  in  number,  of 
larger  size,  and  not  produced  in  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches. — E.  Andhe,  in  lleinie  JSorticole. 


Heliotropes  in  winter. — It  is  surprising  how 
seldom  Heliotropes  are  employed  for  supplying  cut 
blooms  during  the  early  winter  months.  There  is 
nothing  nicer  in  the  way  of  flowers  than  a  bunch 
of  Heliotropes,  and  one  seems  to  appreciate  its  fra- 
grance more  in  winter  than  at  any  other  time.  I 
remember  once  at  bedding-cut  time  a  number  of 
plants  being  left  over,  and  instead  of  throwing  them 
away  I  potted  them  on,  stopping  them  until  the  end 
of  August.  They  make  capital  little  bushes  well 
established  in  6-inch  pots,  and  up  to  Christmas  they 
gave  me  a  good  supply  of  cut  bloom.  I  stood  them 
all  together  in  a  light  span  house,  no  more  heat 
being  given  than  was  necessary  to  keep  out  frost. 
They  should  of  course  be  grown  in  the  full  sun,  and 
when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  get  frequent 
doses  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Plenty  of  water  is 
indispensable,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer  and  much  of 
it  wUl  drop  later  on. — J.  C.  B. 

A  beautiful  group  of  stove  plants. — The 
stove  at  Burtord  Lodge  is  just  now  very  gay,  the 
principal  plants  which  contribute  to  the  display 
being  handsome  plants  of  the  richly  coloured  Im- 
patiens  Hawkeri,  which  are  more  freely  flowered 
than  I  had  ever  seen  them,  and  contrasted  well 
with  the  large  white  blooms  of  Begonia  nitida. 
Small  well-flowered  plants  of  Begonia  John  Heal, 
with  its  charming  carmine  flowers,  and  the  pure 
white-flowered  Impatiens  platypetala  alba  were 
very  tlTiictive.  To  these  may  be  added  the  bright 
spathes  and  ornamental  leaves  of  many  Anthuriums, 
tor  which  tbi?  garden  is  justly  celebrated.  Here 
also  was  flowering  the  somewhat  sombre-coloured 
African  plant,  Tinnea  asthiopica,  but  which,  however, 
makes  amends  for  its  want  of  colour  by  its  violet- 
like fragrance,  whilst  upon  the  wall  was  the  beauti- 
ful Begonia  corallina,  which  I  recently  noted  as 
being  so  very  fine  in  the  Rouen  Public  Garden.  All 
these  are  plants  worthy  of  note  as  being  beautiful 
December  flowers  — W.  H,  G. 

Pentas  carnea  — The  b'.ooms  cf  this  plant  are 
by  no  means  brightly  coloured,  yet  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely useful  subject  where  a  supply  of  flowers 
has  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  winter  months, 
as  a  few  healthy  bushes  may  (provided  suitable 
treatment  is  accorded  them)  be  relied  on  to  furnish 
a  regular  supply  for  months  together.  It  is  of  easy 
cultivation,  tor  cuttings  strike  readily  enough  at 
any  time  during  the  growing  season,  when  all  that  is 
then  required  is  to  shift  them  on  into  some  fairly 
light  soil.  To  encourage  a  bushy  growth  they 
should  be  pinched  two  or  three  times  during  the 
summer,  when  if  a  suitable  position  in  the  stove  be 
assigned  them,  they  will  be  studded  with  bloom  by 
winter.  When  the  clusters  of  flowers  are  cut,  no 
more  of  the  stem  should  be  removed  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  other  shoots  that  flower  directly 
are  at  once  pushed  out.  There  is  another  Pentas, 
viz.,  kermesina,  the  blooms  of  which  are  a  good 
deal  richer  than  those  of  the  other,  and  on  that 
account  it  forms  a  useful  companion  to  it,  but  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  less  robust  than  that  of  carnea. 
This  last  I  have  raised  from  seed  in  abundance,  but 
as  cuttings  strike  so  easily,  such  a  mode  of  propaga- 
tion is  not  generally  needed,  especially  as  seedlings 
are  usually  less  free  blooming  in  a  young  state  than 
plants  raised  from  cuttings. — T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  AND  GREENE0U8E. 


Old  double  white  Chinese  Primula,  together  with 
ttic  red-flowered  form,  are  still  two  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
Chinese  I^rimuljis.      Tliey  are  excellent  plants  to  cut  from. 

Luculia  gratissima.  —  This  greenhouse  ever- 
green ehrub  is  now  flowering  in  the  York  Nurseries 
I  do  not  know  if  the  plant  in  question  is  a  special 
variety  or  not ;  certainly  I  never  remember  before 
seeing  such  fine  individual  blooms,  forming  as  they 
do  magnificent  globular  trusses  of  highly  fragrant 
blossoms.  The  plant  is  about  4  feet  high  and  as  mxich 
through,  being  planted  out  in  a  brick  tank  or  trough. 


through  the  bottom  of  which  one  of  the  hot-water 
pipes  passes.  This  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  vigour  of  the  plants. — II.  P. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


NOTES  FROM  COOMBE  WOOD. 
The  foliage  of  the  Conifers,  Hollies,  and  Ever- 
greens generally  is  in  its  richest  dress  during 
the  winter  season  ;  there  is  nothing  to  over- 
shadow or  hide  the  varying  shades  of  green, 
glaucous,  brown,  pale  yellow,  &c.,  that  appear 
in  a  well  planted  garden,  as  the  shrubs,  even 
where  partly  hidden  in  summer  by  the  leafage 
of  deciduous  trees,  can  be  seen  through  the 
delicate  interlacing  of  the  leafless  branches.  In 
a  nursery  few  effects  of  this  kind  are  obtained, 
but  it  is  worth  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  at 
Coombe  Wood  to  observe  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive richness  of  many  of  the  Conifers  on  a 
strong  loamy  soil.  The  summer  of  1888  will  be 
long  remembered  for  its  excessive  wet  and  cold, 
but  it  has  been  of  untold  good  in  recruiting  the 
health  of  the  parched  shrubs  and  trees  that 
managed  to  live  through  the  drought  of  the 
previous  summer.  Those  who  live  only  for 
pleasure  grumble  at  the  trials  such  a  year  as 
the  present  brings,  but  if  instead  of  rain  we  had 
fierce  sunshine,  very  few  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
even  where  artificial  aid  could  have  been  given, 
would  have  survived.  In  few  places  is  a  dry 
summer  more  felt  than  at  Coombe  Wood.  The 
nursery  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  rain  rushing 
along  the  paths  and  scarcely  soaking  in  more 
than  an  inch  unless  of  long  continuance,  but  the 
shrubs  are  now  in  the  rudest  health,  from  the 
waving  masses  of  Bambusa  Metake,  which  grows 
as  well  in  dry  as  in  moist  ground,  to  the  some- 
what miffy  Retinospora  squarrosa.  The  common 
B.  Metake  is  often  considered  only  suitable  for 
boggy  ground,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  remove 
it  from  the  banks  of  a  stream,  pond,  or  lake, 
but  there  are  many  knolls  and  well-raided 
spots  where  the  ground  is  dry  that  could 
be  reserved  for  this  rich  green  Bamboo.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  handsome  shrub 
than  Phillyrea  laurifolia  or  Vilmoreana,  which 
is  as  dense,  rich  in  colour,  and  vigorous  as 
almost  the  Laurel  itself,  and  to  which  it  bears 
a  likeness  in  its  splendid  leaves.  Quercus  cus- 
pidata  develops  into  a  bushy  tree,  that  reminds 
one  of  a  well-grown  Camellia  ;  it  is  glossy  green, 
hardy,  but  rather  slow  of  growth,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  specimen  that  has  taken  twenty 
years  to  reach  no  great  height.  There  is  a 
variegated  form  of  it  that  is  not  very  hardy,  but 
it  is  extremely  pretty  in  pots.  The  broad 
breadth  of  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus  made  a 
break  from  the  shrubs,  and  a  mass  of  the 
autumn-flowering  variety  of  the  common  Meze- 
reum  could  be  detected  by  the  delicious  and 
powerful  fragrance  of  the  purple  flowers  that 
individually  are  larger  than  those  of  the  type. 
A  clump  of  it  in  the  garden,  backed  by  ever- 
green shrubs,  would  make  a  spring-like  picture 
in  the  weak  sunshine  of  a  winter's  day.  Hard 
by  were  in  full  bloom  the  deciduous  rosy  purple- 
flowered  Rhododendron  davuricum  atrovirens 
and  Pyrus  Moorloozei,  a  spreading,  somewhat 
pendent  hardy  Pyrus,  with  scarlet  flowers  and 
Quince-like  fruits.  Hundreds  of  buds  were  ready 
to  expand.  It  reminds  one  strongly  of  P.  japo- 
nica,  and  if  the  present  warmth  continues  would 
keep  flowering  until  the  new  year.  Thuja 
Vervaeneana  is  now  in  its  best  condition,  but  T. 
occidentalis  is  far  richer  and  brii;hter,  a  group 
in  the  garden  having  a  striking  effect  by  reason 
of  the  deep  bronzy  brown  tone  of  the  foliage. 
It  is  of  quite  a  golden  shade  in  summer  and 
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preserves  its  colours  well.  The  varieties  of 
Abies  are  amongst  the  most  healthy  of  the  coni- 
ferous shrubs  at  Coombe  Wood.  Abies  Veitchi, 
introduced  from  Japan  by  Messrs.  Veitch's 
collector,  Mr.  Maries,  in  1870,  does  well  on 
the  hillside,  and  bears  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  noble  Nordmanniana,  but  the  growth  is 
more  compact,  erect,  and  rigid,  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  beautiful  glaucous-coloured  A.  pun- 
gens  glauca,  whose  peculiar  greyish  tint  is  any- 
thing but  displeasing.  A  specimen  on  the  lawn 
or  amongst  a  group  of  green-foliaged  Conifers 
of  similar  character  would  give  life  to  the  gar- 
den scenery.  As  beautiful  in  its  way  is  the 
graceful  Hemlock  Spruce  (A.  canadensis  argen- 
tea),  that  has  distinct  filiform  foliage.  Cedrus 
atlantioa  glauca  has  erect,  glaucous  growth,  and 
on  that  account  is  of  value  ;  and  amongst  the 
varieties  of  Cupressus  we  find  a  variety  of  cha- 
racter, from  the  compact,  bushy,  yellow-tinted, 
but  not  sickly  C.  Lavpsoniana  alba-spica  nana 
(an  ugly  name)  to  the  dwarf,  dense-growing 
"compacta"  variety  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
Cypress  (C.  nutkfensis).  C.  Lawsoniana,  of 
course,  must  not  be  left  out,  as  it  is  indispensable 
in  a  well-arranged  garden.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, pretend  to  be  a  list  of  every  good  Conifer  ; 
it  is  merely  the  record  of  a  few  that  do  well 
in  a  particular  nursery. 

Junipers  are  full  of  health  and  vigour,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  interesting 
section.  The  dwarf,  spreading  J.  canadensis, 
that  is  found  around  Hudson's  Bay,  the  icy 
region  of  Labrador,  and  Canada,  is  a  useful  gar- 
den species,  so  is  the  variety  aurea.  Retino- 
spora  filifera  aurea,  that  has  pendent  filiform 
growth,  golden  in  colour,  and  graceful,  is  a 
beautiful  Conifer,  and  the  golden  forms  of  the 
distinct  R.  pisifera  and  R.  obtusa  are  also  valu- 
able. But  on  no  account  have  too  many  varie- 
gated shrubs.  The  rich  self  greeu-leaved  types 
are  the  most  noble  and  the  most  vigorous.  The 
more  variegation  there  is  in  a  plant  the  more 
tender  it  becomes,  and  too  many  variegated 
things  produce  a  sickly,  weak  efi'eot  to  be 
strongly  condemned.  In  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size  no  variegated  shrub  is  necessary ;  such 
things  are  entirely  out  of  place.  Messrs.  Veitch 
have  two  Euonymuses  which  are  more  hardy 
than  the  majority  of  variegated  varieties.  One 
is  E.  japonicus  aureus  marginatus,  which  is  less 
liable  to  run  to  the  original  type  than  E.  j. 
aureus,  but  both  are  hardy,  and  this  is  a  great 
point.  In  Kingston  there  were  several  vigorous 
specimens  of  these  two  varieties  in  the  villa 
gardens,  and  they  go  well  with  the  hardy, 
rapid-growing  type. 

Hollies,  as  has  been  remarked  before  in  The 
Garden,  are  a  mass  of  berries,  and  it  is  not 
often  we  have  seen  the  variety  fructu-luteo  so 
laden  with  its  yellow  fruits  as  this  year  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery.  It  is  a  handsome  garden 
Holly,  yet  not  so  showy  as  the  compact-grow- 
ing variegated  Waterer's  Holly,  which  has  the 
leafage  margined  with  gold.  There  are  several 
thriving  specimens  in  the  nursery,  and  they  are 
amongst  the  best  features  at  this  season. 

Ivies  In  variety  are  grown  well,  and  there  is 
greater  demand  for  them  than  one  might  have 
supposed  from  the  comparatively  few  good  sorts 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  gardens.  It  would  be 
mere  repetition  to  write  at  any  length  on  this 
beautiful  race,  as  it  was  treated  at  considerable 
length  in  The  Garden  of  Nov.  24,  p.  492.  The 
one  that  finds  the  readiest  saleisthe  green-leaved, 
rampant-growing  Emerald  Gem  ;  while  azorica, 
the  large-leaved  dentata,  that  sometimes  has 
leaves  as  large  as  a  plate,  Caenwoodiana,  the 
vigorous,  somewhat  untidy-growing  Riegneriana, 
angularis,  chrysophylla  and  palmata  are  also  in 


the  list  of  the  best  Ivies  for  general  use.  Of  the 
variegated  kinds,  too  many  of  which  should  not 
be  used,  argentea  rubra,  argentea  latifolia,  and 
aurea  densa  are  worth  growing.  Madeirensis 
variegata,  although  a  glorious  Ivy,  is  too 
tender  for  cold  positions.  Acuta  is  a  green- 
leaved  variety  with  somewhat  the  character  of 
dentata  in  its  leaves  ;  the  growth  is  strong  and 
free  ;  it  will  probably  make  a  useful  Ivy.  Glymi 
is  a  very  robust,  free-growing  variety,  with  deep 
green  cordate  leaves,  veined  white  ;  it  is  a  first- 
class  kind,  but  as  yet  little  known. 

The  above  are  a  fewnotes  thatwill  guide  thein- 
tending  planter  in  a  few  of  the  things  that  should 
receive  his  attention.  There  are  few  matters  in 
gardening  that  require  more  thought  than  the 
selection  of  Conifers  ;  they  are  peculiar  in  their 
habits,  each  species  or  variety  being  suitable  for 
one  kind  of  soU  or  position,  while  the  utmost 
care  is  requisite  in  grouping.  The  beauty  of 
such  shrubs  is  often  spoilt  by  ill-assorted  arrange- 
ments, too  close  planting,  and  other  points  that 
the  experienced  planter  knows  well  how  to 
guard  against. 


The  Petty  Whin  (Genista  anglica)  imparts  a 
very  pleasing  appearance  to  our  heaths  and  com- 
mons, more  especially  as  it  blooms  most  profusely 
at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce.  Of  low  stature, 
rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in  height,  it  is  a  somewhat 
unpretentious  plant,  but  the  glistening  spikes  of 
jeJlow  flowers  manage  to  peep  out  from  amongst 
the  leaves  of  much  taller  growing  subjects,  and  not 
unfrequently  those  of  its  near  relative,  the  com- 
mon Gorse  or  Whin.  When  the  latter  is  out  of 
flower,  and  but  a  mass  of  spiny  leaves,  and 
when  few  plants  dare  to  send  forth  a  flower,  the 
Petty  Whin  bursts  forth  in  all  its  splendour  of 
green  and  gold.  Sandy  wastes  are  its  favoured 
haunts,  and  I  cannot  remember  having  seen  speci- 
mens where  the  soil  was  stiff  and  damp.  It  is 
worthy  of  culture,  not  only  for  its  golden  flowers, 
but  on  account  of  these  being  frequently  borne  at 
a  time  when  our  wastes  and  hedges  seem  lifeless 
and  uninviting. — A.  D.  W. 

The  Rest  Harrow  (Ononis  arvensis).— Some 
time  ago  I  was  shown  a  low  old-fashioned  wall, 
where  soil  had  become  largely  incorporated  with 
the  mortar,  carpeted  vrith  the  Rest  Harrow  in  full 
bloom.  I  was  taken  quite  by  surprise,  for  I  never 
imagined  that  so  humble  a  native  plant  could  be 
put  to  such  a  use.  The  flowers,  probably  owing  to 
the  plant  being  exalted  and  placed  on  almost  a 
level  with  the  eye,  seemed  much  larger  than  usual 
and  of  the  deepest  pink  imaginable.  Good  soil  and 
frequent  thinning  of  the  branches  exert  a  wonderful 
influence  in  the  appearance  of  the  Rest  Harrow,  it 
then  becoming  well  furnished  and  bearing  flowers 
of  unusual  size  and  beauty  of  tint.  Sometimes  the 
Rest  Harrow  attains  to  a  foot  in  height,  but  more 
commonly  it  is  found  as  an  undershrub  of  low, 
creeping  habit,  and  inclined  to  send  forth  roots 
wherever  the  branches  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground. — A.  D.  W. 

Aralia  Sieboldi.— Plants  of  this  species  are  now 
blooming  in  my  cold  greenhouseand  the  inflorescence 
is  quite  ornamental,  in  the  form  of  a  large  panicle 
with  numerous  ball-like  trusses  of  flowers.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  five  pistil.like  points  issue 
from  the  circumference  of  each  individual  flower. 
They  must  secrete  something  in  the  way  of  an 
attractive  juice,  for  every  blow-fly  near  finds  its 
way  to  it,  and  to-day  (the  27th),  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  raining  heavily  and  dull  in  the  extreme, 
the  flies  are  apparently  feeding.  A  plant  that  has 
stood  in  the  open  ground  for  five  years  is  blooming 
also,  but  not  nearly  so  finely  as  in  the  case  of  plants 
under  glass.  All  the  buds  were  destroyed  in  the 
winter  of  1886-87,  but  the  plant  has  recovered,  and 
now  is  very  healthy.  It  is  the  cold,  biting  winds  of 
winter  that  appear  to  disfigure  it  most.  Here  at 
Ealing,  where  the  subsoil  is  gravel,  with  a  deep  bed 
of  loam,  there  can  be  seen  fine  specimens  that  are 
highly  ornamental  objects  in  forecourt  gardens.    I 


think  it  might  be  planted  out  in  many  places  with 
advantage,  and  I  fancy  it  will  prove  hardier  than 
was  generally  supposed  when  first  introduced  to 
this  country  from  Japan. — R,  D. 


HARDY  HEATHS. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fine  variety  of  these, 
even  when  growing  in  a  climate  as  severe  as  any 
in  Britain — that  of  the  Derbyshire  hills,  Tne  past 
summer  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  wet,  cheer- 
less days ;  the  flowers  of  the  summer  garden  were 
never  so  dull  as  in  1888.  The  only  things  that  were 
a  credit  to  the  garden  were  the  hardier  Roses  and 
other  hardy  plants.  Among  these,  Heaths  are 
rarely  grown  in  quantity  or  in  any  bold  artistic 
way.  They  are  on  the  rock  garden  or  in  small 
beds,  but  rarely  does  anyone  arrange  them  as  they 
naturally  grow — in  masses,  groups,  and  fringes  by 
streams  or  banks,  with  Ferns  and  Grass  in  com- 
pany. In  Derbyshire,  rather  late  this  year,  Mr. 
Smith,  of  the  Darley  Dale  Nurseries,  near  Matlock, 
took  us  on  the  hills  to  see  his  Heaths  and  like 
plants.  We  were  greatly  pleased  to  note  their 
beautiful  colours  when  grown  freely  in  quantity 
and  in  perfect  health,  as  they  are  here. 

We  possess  not  only  the  fine  colour  of  our  wild 
Heaths  (and  there  are  none  prettier),  but  a  variety 
of  delicate  colours — sports  or  variations  from  our 
wild  sorts  and  the  other  European  or  hardy  kinds. 
Among  these,  it  we  had  the  whites  alone,  it  would 
be  a  gain  ;  they  are  so  pretty,  and  the  effect  of  the 
mass  is  so  refined.  The  white  forms  of  the  Scotch 
Heath  and  of  the  common  Heather  are  rather  nu- 
merous and  most  valuable,  especially  the  strongest 
kinds ;  some  sorts,  with  a  variegated  or  yellowish 
hue,  we  do  not  care  for.  All  our  Heaths,  including 
the  hardy  varieties  that  will  grow  in  this  country, 
are  so  compact  in  habit,  that  little  beyond  curiosity 
can  be  gratified  by  selecting  kinds  dwarfer  than 
the  wild  types.  There  is  no  need  of  them  except 
for  the  rock  garden.  Less  good  even  are  the  varie- 
gated forms.  Our  gardens  would  be  all  the  better 
if  nurserymen  would  cease  the  pursuit  of  varie- 
gated things,  most  of  which  are  disfigurements  to  a 
garden. 

One  sees  so  few  hardy  Heaths  among  garden 
plants,  that  many  must  have  no  idea  what  a  number 
of  good  kinds  are  to  be  had.  The  varieties  of  the 
common  Heather  are  the  most  numerous,  and  are 
very  important,  even  as  covert  plants  and  to  give 
variety.  Among  them  are  Erica  vulgaris  alba,  E. 
vulgsiris  alba  elata,  E.  vulgaris  alba  Hammondi,  E. 
vulgaris  alba  hypnoides,  E.  vulgaris  alba  pilosa,  E. 
vulgaris  alba  rigida,  E.  vulgaris  alba  Searlei,  E.  vul- 
garis alba  tomentosa,  E.  vulgaris  Alporti,  E.  vulgaris 
coccinea,  E.  vulearis  cuprea,  E.  vulgaris  flore-pleno, 
E.  vulgaris  Foxi,  E.  vulgaris  minima,  E.  vulgaris 
pygm;Ba,  E.  vulgaris  tenuis.  From  the  above  we 
omit  most  of  the  small  and  merely  curious  forms  of 
the  common  Ling  or  Heather. 

The  Cornish  Heath  (Erica  vagans)  has  several 
varieties,  and  very  pretty  and  vigorous  bushes  they 
make.  But  more  precious  from  its  fine  variety  is 
the  Scotch  Heath  (Erica  cinerea).  Of  these,  there 
are  the  varieties  E.  cinerea  alba,  E.  cinerea  alba 
major,  E  cinerea  alba  minor,  E.  cinerea  alba  multi- 
flora,!!  atropurpnrea,  E  atrosangninea,  E  coccinea, 
E.  nigra,  E.  pallida,  E  purpurea,  E.  rosea,  E.  rosea 
multiflora.  We  think  these  forms  of  our  own 
Heaths  more  valuable  generally  than  the  exotic 
kinds,  because  their  absolute  hardiness  allows  of 
their  being  used  everywhere  even  in  the  roughest 
and  most  exposed  ground ;  whereas  one  could 
scarcely  say  this  of  the  pretty  garden  E.  carnea  and 
its  varieties,  valuable  as  they  are  in  spring  for  the 
garden.  The  forms  of  E  tetralix  are  beautiful — E. 
tetralix  alba,  E.  tetralix  alba  mollis,  E  tetralix  alba 
prsecox,  E.  bicolor,  E.  Mackiana,  E  rubra — and 
quite  hardy,  as  of  course  are  the  beautiful  Irish 
Heath  and  its  white  form. 

Valuable,  too,  for  gardens,  though  not  so  trust- 
worthy for  the  whole  of  our  cold  and  hill  country, 
are  the  introduced  species  such  as  E.  codonodes,  E. 
stricta,  and  the  varieties  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Tree  Heaths.    It  is  of  the  use  of  these  pretty  dwaif 
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and  hardy  shrubs  in  country  seats  that  we  wish 
more  particularly  to  speak.  Their  use  is  so  limited 
in  gardens — too  limited,  as  we  think — that  it  would 
be  worth  while  in  many  cases  to  use  them  in  a  bold 
way  about  cDverts,  on  the  fringes  of  woods,  and  by 
drives.  We  mean  where  they  do  not  occur  natu- 
rally. Eren  in  this  case,  however,  it  would  be  well 
to  plant  the  white  and  other  forms  among  the  wild 
sorts,  clearing  the  ground  a  bit  and  giving  them  a 
chance  to  get  rooted.  There  are  so  many  com- 
plaints now  of  absence  of  covert,  owing  to  the  close 
shaving  of  the  fields,  that  we  feel  sure  it  would  be 
an  advantage  for  game  to  have  pieces  of  these 
Heaths  in  suitable  spots.  They  would  be  better  far 
and  prettier  than  the  weedy  soft  Grass  and  herbs 
which  often  fringe  woods  and  drives,  and  die  off  in 
the  winter.  The  sizs  and  varied  form  of  the  Heath 
bushes  make  a  good  covert  for  birds,  while  they  are 
infinitely  prettier  in  the  landscape  or  foreground 
than  soft  green  growth. 

In  making  a  drive  which  passes  a  long  way 
through  woods  and  cultivated  fields  in  a  hilly 
district,  we  are  cutting  off  the  cultivated  field  from 
the  drive  by  a  belt  of  the  common  native  Heaths 
and  their  most  vigorous  forms,  including  Alport's 
Crimson  Heather  mentioned  above.  These  planted 
in  a  picturesque  way  will  form  a  permanent  fringe 
to  the  fields.  Where  the  forming  of  the  road  leads 
to  any  "  turned-up "  ground  in  or  near  woods  we 
shall  do  the  same  thing,  adding  the  Sloe  or  cut- 
leaved  Bramble  here  and  there  for  variety  and 
mixture.  This  we  do  for  two  reasons,  the  beauty  of 
the  Heathers  at  all  times  (they  are  in  flower  in 
summer  and  autumn  when  people  are  most  at  their 
country  places),  and  as  a  far  better  cover  than  the 
rough  Grass  and  soft  green  stuff.  In  many  places  it 
is  the  custom  to  mow  the  almost  useless  Grass  near 
drives  ;  it  is  not  often  worth  while,  and  using ,  the 
Heaths,  &s.,  frees  us  from  aU  need  of  mowing.  In 
height  they  are  just  the  thing  for  a  pretty  woodland 
finish — never  too  big  nor  too  little,  and  nicely 
varied  in  form.  This  variety  would  be  more  telling 
still  it  the  bushes  were  not  put  in  regularly  and  at 
set  distances,  but  in  groups  and  colonies,  with  other 
things  or  Grass  between,  so  that  small  birds  could 
run  about  in  the  sun  among  them.  This  plan  has 
allowed  us  to  do  away  with  the  ugly  iron  hurdle 
fences  separating  arable  fields  from  the  drive.  The 
easy  fringe  of  Heather  makes  a  pretty  margin  to 
the  drive,  and  cuts  off  sufficiently  the  raw  earth  in 
winter  and  the  crop  in  summer.  Those  who  care 
about  landscape  effects  will  appreciate  the  relief  of 
getting  rid  of  an  iron  fence  set  like  a  gridiron 
before  a  fine  landscape. 

In  northern  and  hilly  and  marshy  places,  where 
our  native  Heaths  abound  (as  they  do  even  within  an 
hour's  rail  of  town),  an  interesting  plan  is  to  try 
and  establish  groups  of  the  white  and  other  varie- 
ties of  the  various  wild  species  among  them.  There 
are,  too,  garden  uses  for  these  hardy  Heaths  apart 
from  such  as  we  suggest.  Those  who  have  exten- 
sive rocky  gardens  would  do  well  to  make  good  use 
of  the  Heaths  as  Sir  W.  Armstrong  has  done  at 
Cragside ;  but  rocks  are  not  necessary.  We  saw  last 
year  some  very  large  and  effective  beds  of  Heaths 
in  Sir  W.  Bowman's  garden  in  Surrey.  It  is  the 
bold  artistic  arrangement  that  is  caUed  for,  and  not 
the  niggling,  dotted  botanical  way.  The  plants 
should  tell  their  story  in  the  garden  as  plainly  as 
they  do  on  the  hills.  Their  flowers  are  pretty  and 
welcome  to  all ;  they  come  at  a  good  time  ;  we  can 
depend  on  them  as  we  cannot  on  many  flowers  in 
wet,  cjld  years.  A  good  feature  would  be  perma- 
nent beds  of  them  in  the  pleasure  ground  or  flower 
garden,  especially  where  people  see  the  advantage 
of  enduring  instead  of  temporary  beds.  As  to  soil, 
Hsaths  love  peat  soils  best,  and  probably  for 
success  in  a  large  number  of  kinds  peat  is  essential; 
yet  we  see  the  common  Ling  thriving  on  clay  soil 
and  on  sandy  onei  like  that  at  Hampstead,  and  in 
the  nurseries  about  Edinburgh  they  do  well  in  fine 
sandy  loam.  The  stronger  sorts  are  not  fastidious, 
and  deserve  to  be  tried  on  soil  where  there  is  a 
chance  of  their  thriving. — Field. 

Pasley.-Thifl  is  the  common  Purslane  (Portulaca 
olericaa;,  which  has  been  introduced  from  Southern  Europe, 
and  Is  now  an  Intolerable  nuisance  In  all  American  irar- 
dena.— J  um*. 
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Ferns. 

W.     H,     GOWER. 

LEPICYSTIS  SEPDLTA. 
This  species,  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  is 
a  very  handsome  Fern,  well  deserving  cultiva- 
tion in  even  the  choicest  of  collections.  Lepi- 
cystis  is  a  small  genus,  nearly  allied  to  Poly- 
podium,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  netted 
veins;  thus  it   cornea  near  to  Goniophlebium, 


Lepieystis  sepulta. 

from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
under  side  of  the  fronds  being  densely  clothed 
with  ciliated  scales.  It  is  an  evergreen  warm 
house  plant,  the  fronds  attaining  a  height  of 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches  on  well-grown  examples, 
are  lanceolate,  or  ovate-lanceolate  in  outline, 
pinnate,  the  pinn;e  being  closely  set  and  sessile, 
the  under  surface  being  thickly  covered  with 
ferrugineous  scales,  through  which  the  yel- 
lowish red  sori  protrude.    The  specimen  here 


figured  was  grown  in  the  nursery  of  the  late 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  where  many  rare  and  beauti- 
ful Ferns  could  always  be  found.  It  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 


RECENT  FERNS. 


This  year  has  seen  a  greater  interest  kindled  In 
Ferns  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  seasons.  Every 
plant  has  its  days  of  prosperity,  then  it  becomes 
overshadowed  by  other  things,  and  again  emerges 
from  obscurity  into  the  light  of  Fashion.  Ferns 
illustrate  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  greater 
regard  shown  for  them  this  season  will  be  main- 
tained. It  may  be  interesting  to  briefly  refer  to 
the  Ferns  of  this  year,  as  we  have  had  several  addi- 
tions which  are  likely  to  be  grown  in  all  large 
CDllections.  It  is  the  fate  of  the  majority  of 
new  plants  to  be  exhibited  a  few  times  and  then 
disappear,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
Ferns  named  are  too  valuable  to  sink  into  oblivion. 
Adiantnm  versailleuse  is  of  the  A.  Luddemanniannm 
type,  and  possesses  its  characteristics ;  the  fronds 
are  about  6  inches  high  and  surmounted  by  a  cluster 
of  pinnules.  It  is  very  distinct.  A.Waltonidiffusum 
has  somewhat  the  character  of  A.  elegans,  but  we 
scarcely  think  it  is  better  than  the  old  A.  cuneatum, 
that  will  be  difficult  to  surpass  for  general  usefulness. 
It  is  called  a  hybrid,  and  has  smaller  pinnse  than 
in  the  case  of  Waltoni,  but  whether  it  will  ever  take  a 
place  is  questionable.  This  was  certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  such  a  certificate 
is  no  token  that  the  plant  is  either  good,  distinct,  or 
beautiful.  Gymnogramma  Pearcei  robusta  is  the 
most  beautiful  new  Fern  that  has  been  introduced 
for  some  time ;  it  is  a  robust  growing  form  of  the 
type,  has  fronds  that  are  as  delicate  and  beautiful 
as  the  finest  lace,  and  exceedingly  graceful.  In  a 
plant  house  or  fernery  it  would  break  the  harsh 
outlines  so  cold  and  unnatural.  Lastrea  montana 
ramo-coronans  is  a  distinct  and  useful  form  of  the 
hardy  L.  montana ;  the  fronds  are  slender,  tall,  and 
narrow,  also  crested  and  much  divided.  The  colour 
is  rich  green.  Nothochltena  Mulleri  is  not  a  Fern 
that  will  find  great  favour,  but  it  is  worth  a  place  in 
all  collections  of  any  size.  It  is  an  interesting  Fern, 
the  fronds  rigid,  12  inches  in  length,  and  with 
nearly  ovate  deep  green  segments,  which  are  coated 
with  silvery  scales  on  the  upper  surface.  The  stem 
is  covered  with  brown  hairs.  Scolopendrium  cris- 
tulatum  is  a  crested  Fern  of  distinct  character.  It 
was  one  selected  for  a  certificate  out  of  a  large 
number  of  forms  of  Scolopendrium  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting  on  July  24.  The  fronds 
are  erect,  deep  green,  and  densely  tufted,  quite 
small  plants  showing  this  trait. 

It  is  the  hardy  Ferns  that  are  the  most  neglected, 
and  why  this  should  be  is  difiioult  to  guess,  when 
no  heat  is  required,  nor  any  specially  prepared  sites. 
There  is  many  a  rootery  now  an  eyesore,  many  a 
shady  corner  in  the  garden,  and  many  an  old  wall 
that  might  be  beautified  by  a  few  of  the  hardy 
Hart's-tongues. 


Ophioglossum  palmatum. — "G.D.,Shefiield," 
says:  "  I  should  be  glad  if  any  reader  of  The  Gar- 
den could  exchange  with  me  specimen  Ferns.  I 
am  sadly  in  want  of  a  frond  of  Ophioglossum  pal- 
matum.  Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained?" The  species  in  question  is  a  very  curious 
Fern.  I  have  seen  it  in  cultivation,  but  do  not 
know  at  the  present  time  where  it  exists  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  some  readers  of  The  Gabden 
can  answer  the  query  of  "  G.  D." — W.  H.  G. 

Trichomanes  reniforme  (^D.  Simons, Glasgo?!'). 
— The  specimen  you  send  is  Trichomanes  reniforme, 
and  not  Adiantum  reniforme.  It  is  a  singular  and 
beautiful  Fern,  found  plentifully  in  the  New  Zealand 
Islands,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  peculiar  to  that 
country  ;  whilst  Adiantum  reniforme  is  confined  to 
Madeira  and  Tencriffe.  To  grow  your  New  Zealand 
plant,  put  it  into  some  well-drained  sandy  peat  at 
the  foot  of  a  block  of  sandstone,  cover  with  a  bell- 
glass  or  a  hand-glass,  keep  it  moist  and  shaded  from 
the  sun,  and  it  will  soon  become  established.  As  a 
rule,  it  does  not  require  more  than  greenhouse  heat, 
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bnt  it  may  perhaps  be  benefited  and  get  established 
more  quickly  at  this  season  by  being  placed  in  the 
stove.— W.  H.  G. 

Adiantum  Pacotti.— I  am  in  receipt  of  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  the  herbarium  at 
Kew,  that  this  plant  is  derived  from  A.  excisum. 
I  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  this,  but  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  Garden  may  perhaps  have 
noticed  it.  The  fact,  however,  still  remains  upon 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smee's  gardener  that  all  the 
plants  of  A.  Pacotti  now  existing  in  that  garden 
have  been  obtained  from  imported  roots  found 
growing  on  plants  of  Cattleya  Sanderiana,  so  that 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  natural  and  not  a  cultivated 
variation. — W.  H.  G. 

Gymnogramma  spores— It  does  not  matter 
at  what  season  of  the  year  these  are  sown  ;  if  just 
recsived,  they  should  be  sown  at  once.  The  soil 
should  be  stiff  loam.  I  have  been  engaged  in  rais- 
ing Ferns  by  the  thousand,  and  I  always  obtained 
more  success  from  loam  than  I  did  from  peat. 
When  they  are  first  transplanted  in  little  patches 
from  the  seedling  pans  a  little  peat  should  be 
added  to  the  loam,  and  also  some  sand.  I  have 
grown  specimen  Gymnogrammas  in  loam  and  sand, 
but  my  experience  in  this  proves  that  they  do  not 
develop  such  large  fronds  or  become  such  large 
plants  as  they  do  in  peat  and  loam  made  sandy, 
whilst  I  have  found  that  when  grown  in  peat  alone 
they  are  very  apt  to  grow  out  of  character,  and, 
moreover,  they  require  much  greater  attention  in 
watering.  When  the  spores  have  germinated,  the 
young  plants  must  be  kept  moving  by  transplanting, 
and  by  this  time  next  year  nice  little  examples  may 
be  obtained.  I  think  all  the  Jamaica  Gymno- 
grammas are  well  known,  but  you  miy  get  some 
strange  varieties. — W.  H.  G. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Decembee  11. 
There  was  very  little  of  interest  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  year,  held,  as  usual,  in  the  dreary  Drill 
Hall,  Victoria,  which  was  filled  with  fog  and  un- 
comfortably cold. 

First-class  certificates  went  to  the  following: — 

Skimmia  Fobbmani. — The  meeting  was  made 
u  p  principally  of  several  large  and  small  pot  plants 
ot  this  brilliantly  showy  Skimmia  that  is  of  the 
character  of  the  well-known  S.  oblata,  and  has 
great  merit  as  a  pot  plant.  The  specimens  were 
smothered  as  thickly  as  the  common  Holly  with 
berries  of  a  rich  scarlet  tint  that  varied  somewhat, 
as  did  the  plants  in  the  character  of  the  growth ; 
some  were  more  bushy  and  vigorous  than  others. 
The  fruits  are  of  great  durability,  remaining  on  the 
plant  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  and  thus 
we  have  a  double  crop  as  it  were  at  one  time.  The 
foliage  is  dark  green,  the  growth  compact,  and  the 
plant  of  great  hardiness,  as  it  has  withstood  un- 
injured 32°  of  frost.  The  male  plant,  S.  robusta, 
came  in  the  same  batch  of  seed,  and  has  bolder 
leafage.  From  Mr.  Foreman,  Eskbank  Nursery, 
Midlothian,  N.B. 

Chinese  Peimula  Cannell's  Pink. — This  is 
the  same  as  called  in  The  Garden  of  Dec.  8 
(p.  515)  Harold's  Pink,  which  is  not  the  proper 
name.  It  is  a  single  variety  that  will  be  hard  to 
surpass,  in  spite  of  the  present  perfection  of  the 
Chinese  Primula,  as  the  flowers  have  not  only  a 
splendid  form,  but  the  delicate  true  pink  colour  is 
delightful,  as  it  always  is  when  there  is  no  mixture 
of  purple  or  allied  shades.  The  growth  is  strong, 
a  point  of  no  small  importance.  From  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Asparagus  Chicory. — This  appears  to  be  a  kind 
of  Chicory,  but  of  its  value  we  know  nothing.  From 
Mr.  J.Willard. 

Primula  obconica,  in  the  finest  condition  we 
have  yet  seen  it,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Moore,  Holm- 
wood  Gardens,  Kingston-on-Thames.  The  plants 
were  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  individual  flowers 
far  larger  and  finer  in  colour  than  usually  seen.  It 
was  worth  a  csrtificate.   Mr.  Dean,  Ealing,  exhibited 


plants  of  hardy  coloured  Primroses  in  full  bloom, 
such  as  one  would  expect  at  an  April  meeting.  From 
the  same  exhibitor  also  came  plants  of  Primula 
obconica  that  everyone  should  have  who  possesses 
a  greenhouse.  Fogs,  unfortunately,  injure  the 
flowers  irreparably.  Mr.  J.  James,  Famham  Royal, 
Slongh,  had  Primula  Great  Western,  the  flowers 
purplish  rose,  and  well  representing  the  high  strain 
worked  up  by  Mr.  James.  A  Tree  Carnation  called 
White  Andalusia  came  from  Messrs.  Collins  Bros, 
and  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road.  It  appears  a  poor 
grower,  bnt  the  sweetly  scented,  pure  white  laced 
flowers  are  pretty  ;  the  stray  streaks  of  crimson  do 
not  improve  it.  Cyclamen  Kosetta,  a  handsome 
rose-purple  variety,  and  flowers  of  other  varieties 
were  shown  by  Mr.'John  Odell,  Gould's  Green,  Hil- 
lingdon.  We  are  obtaining  an  excellent  variety  of 
colours  in  the  Cyclamen,  and  a  far  more  robust 
character  in  the  flowers,  as  well  as  in  the  leaves  and 
stems.  Masdevallia  hybrids  of  no  particular  merit 
were  sent  by  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham, 
and  a  white- flov«ered  form  of  the  beautiful  Pleione 
maculata  came  from  Mr.  Rowe,  Nunfield  Gardens, 
Dumfries.  We  could  not  see  its  superiority  over 
the  type.  Juniperus  occidentalis  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Stewart,  28,  Esplanade,  Greenock ;  and 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  strain  of  Chinese  Primulas  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Vegetables  were  more  numerous  than  the 
flowers.  Remarkably  well-grown  samples  of  Bata- 
vian  Endive  came  from  Mr.  Campbell,  The  Priory 
Gardens,  Roehampton ;  and  several  things  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  Barghley.  They  comprised 
Chou  de  Burghley,  grown  outside  unprotected ; 
Gilbert's  Universal  Savoy,  a  firm-hearted  and  close- 
growing  variety ;  and  Evergreen  Mint,  a  far  more 
useful  herb  than  the  ordinary  Mint,  which  was 
shown  for  comparison.  A  large  collection  of  Tur- 
nips and  Brussels  Sprouts  was  sent  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick. 
The  Turnips  represented  many  varieties,  from  the 
yellow  type  to  the  white.  The  mcst  useful  appeared 
to  be  Snowball,  Early  Snowball,  Silver  Ball,  The 
Model,  Milan  Strap-leaf,  Early  Stone  and  Covent 
Garden  White.  There  were  several  varieties  of 
Brussels  Sprouts ;  but  it  is  the  small  compact 
sprouted  kinds  as  Rosebery  that  should  he  grown. 
Those  kinds  that  have  sprouts  more  like  miniature 
Cabbages  are  usually  strong,  if  not  unpleasant,  when 
on  the  table. 

A  seedling  Apple,  no  better,  apparently,  than  many 
others  in  cultivation,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Brown,  Stamford.  A  manure  made  from  shell  dust 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dean.  This  material  is  the 
product  of  sea  shells,  calcined  in  a  small  kiln.  It 
contains  the  ingredients  necessary  for  a  good 
manure.  Owing  to  the  calcining  process,  it  is  much 
more  active  than  a  compound  of  crushed  shells. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  AND 
NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETIES. 

A  NUMEROUSLY  attended  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  these  societies  took  place  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Horticultural  Club  in  their  room  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th 
inst.,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  offer  made  by  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  give  the  sum 
of  £10  to  each  of  the  societies  be  accepted,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  exhibition  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society  should  take  place  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  in  connection 
with  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  that  date,  and  that  of  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  on  Tuesday,  July  23,  also  in 
conjunction  with  a  meeting  of  the  society.  'The 
councU  having  expressed  a  desire  that  something 
in  the  form  of  a  conference  should  take  place  at 
each  of  the  shows  having  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar flowers  exhibited,  by  way  of  imparting  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  society's  meetings,  a  sub- 
committee, consisting  of  the  R3V.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain, 
H.  Selte  Leonard,  R.  Dean,  and  J.  Douglas,  was 
appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  and 
report    at    a    future   meeting   of   the  committee. 


The  schedule  of  pr:zes  offered  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  National  Auricula  Society  was  passed  in  the 
form  in  which  it  appeared  at  the  last  show  and 
a  few  alterations  were  made  in  that  of  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.  It  was  decided 
that  yellow  ground  flowers  be  no  longer  shown  with 
selfs  and  fancies,  as  there  is  a  class  for  them,  viz  , 
one  for  twelve  blooms,  and  this  was  reinforced  by 
one  for  six  blooms,  it  being  understood  that  yellow 
selfs  can  also  be  shown  with  yellow  ground  flowers. 
Mr.  Douglas  having  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  a  balance 
from  the  two  societies  amounting  to  £10,  sug- 
gested that  a  portion  of  this  should  be  invested  as 
a  reserve  fund,  and  eventually  it  was  agreed  that 
£25  should  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  reserve  fund,  it  being  left  to  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  H.  S.  Leonard,  and  J.  Douglas  to  make 
the  best  Investment  they  can.  The  proceedings 
closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Horticultural 
Club,  and  also  to  the  chairman. 


Grubs  on  Cyclamens. — Will  you  please  to  tell 
me  the  name  ot  the  grub  which  I  have  enclosed  ? 
It  is  doing  a  deal  of  mischief  among  my  Cyclamens 
and  Primulas.  It  eats  its  way  right  into  the  corms 
of  the  Cjclamens,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  part 
of  Primula  enclosed,  it  eats  its  way  up  the  stem. 
Would  grubs  be  likely  to  come  out  of  the  leaf -soil 
or  well  decomposed  cow  manure  1 — C.  S. 

*^*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  grub  which  is 
attacking  your  Cyclamens  and  Primulas  is  the  grub 
of  the  black  Viae  weevil  (Otiorhynchus  sulcatnt),  a 
most  destructive  pest.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
when  the  plant  is  once  attacked  bnt  shake  it  out  and 
pick  out  the  grubs.  The  beetle  is  also  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  leaves  of  plants,  particularly  those  of 
Vines;  the  beetles  hide  themselves  during  the  day  and 
only  feed  when  it  is  dark.  They  may  be  caught  by 
placing  a  white  sheet  under  the  plant  they  are  feed- 
ing on,  and  when  it  is  quite  dark  suddenly  throw  a 
strong  light  on  the  plant ;  this  frightens  the  beetles 
and  they  fall,  feigning  death  ;  shouldjthey  not,  shake 
the  plant  well  and  examine  it  carefully.  The  beetles 
lay  their  eggs  at  the  root  of  the  plants.  The  leaf- 
mould  or  manure  is  not  at  fault. — G.  S.  S. 

Anthracite  coal.— We  have  been  advised  to 
use  this  for  plant  house  furnaces  instead  ot  coke. 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  who  have  tried 
the  two  kindly  state  what  their  experience  has  been  ? 
The  questions  of  chief  importance  are,  first,  does 
anthracite  burn  freely,  give  out  plenty  of  heat .'  is 
it  steady  and  lasting  ?  Second,  is  it  as  clean  or 
cleaner  than  coke  .'  how  does  it  affect  the  ordinary 
saddle  boilers  7  does  it  do  e  qually  well  in  large  and 
in  small  furnaces?  Third,  apart  from  the  labour  of 
stoking,  is  it  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  good  coke  ? 
Information  from  someone  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  would  be  of  greatest  value;  the  price  of 
coke  and,  I  suppose,  of  anthracite  also  varying  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the  country.- B. 

Cooking  Cardoons. — Would  any  readers  of  The 
Garden  be  kind  enough  to  give  their  experience  as 
to  the  best  method  of  cooking  this  vegetable  ?  We 
have  grown  it  rather  largely  this  year,  but  no  device 
of  the  cook  can  make  it  fit  for  table.  The  plants 
have  been  grown  in  the  ordinary  way — that  is, 
planted  out  in  trenches  prepared  the  same  as  for 
Celery,  and  were  bound  round  with  haybands  and 
earthed  up  3  feet  high  more  than  two  months  ago, 
the  plants,  when  lifted  and  trimmed,  having  some- 
what the  appearance  of  very  strong  Celery.  Any 
information  as  to  the  best  way  of  sending  the  above 
to  table  would  greatly  oblige.— C.  W. 

Botanical  appliances.— Cm  anyone  tell  me  where  ti 
get  a  vasculum  or  collecting  tin,  with  places  for  a  strap  at 
tlic  back,  so  that  it  can  ba  slung  over  the  ehoulder?  I  Any 
maker  of  microscopes  or  botanical  appliances  will,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  supply  you. — I^D.]  Is  there  an  Italian  Flora 
cheaper  than  that  of  Arcangeli  (133.  6d.),  and  also  more  com- 
prehensive ? — JUNIA. 

Phillyrea  "Vilmorlniana  is  made  to  read,  by  a  slip, 
P.  \  Uiiioreana  at  p.  5GI  of  present  number. 

Names  of  plants.— /ssm  Arn/.—l,  Zygopetalum  crl- 
nituui  ;  3,  Cypripedium  venustum  ;  4,  MaxiUaria  picta  ;   5, 

Acalyphamusaica. (t.  Ma:'lin.—l,  Comparettia  maoroplec- 

tron  ;  2,  Vanda  lamellata  BoxaUi  ;  3,  Oncidiuta  cri.spum  ;  4, 

an  Aorides  ;  5,  Calantho  Veitclii ;  C,  a  Oalanthe. E.  M.—l, 

5Iaxillaria  piota.    We  do  not  name  florists'  flowers. 
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WOODS  &   FORESTS. 

UTILITY  OF   PLANTING. 

The  principal  art  of  practical  forestry  is  a 
knowledge  of  tree  culture  as  acquired  by 
systematic  practice  and  observation,  and  the 
outcome  and  experience  of  everyday  life  in 
working  out  details  in  connection  therewith. 
No  doubt  scientific  men  have  often  been  the 
means  of  throwing  additional  light  upon  different 
points  in  connection  with  tree  culture,  but 
these  scientific  men  sometimes  make  mistakes 
which  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  being  correct, 
and  therefore  acted  upon  without  further  in- 
vestigation. One  of  the  lessons  taught  by  some 
of  these  men  is  that  planting  in  barren  ground 
will  not  pay,  unless  we  are  protected  by  levying 
a  duty  upon  foreign  supplies,  but  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  age  will  not  tolerate  protection  of 
any  kind,  and  I  maintain  that  the  best  way  out 
of  the  difliculty  is  to  plant  the  vast  stretches 
of  unoccupied  land  in  this  country  and  turn 
them  to  account.  It  is  no  use  telling  me 
that  the  wood  cannot  be  sold  at  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  outlay  of  capital.  Grow  the  proper  kind 
of  wood  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  there 
is  a  demand  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the  consumer 
where  the  stuff  comes  from,  as  the  cheapest  and 
most  suitable  will  always  command  a  ready  sale. 
It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  all  practical  men  of 
long  standing  and  experience  affirm  intheir  books 
and  writings  that  woods  under  a  proper  system 
of  management  not  only  pay,  but  in  some  cases 
actually  give  a  better  return  in  the  shape  of 
ground  rent  than  land  in  the  same  locality  under 
a  system  of  tillage.  Planters  should  always 
study  the  wants  of  the  district  in  which  their 
woods  are  situated,  and  it  they  grow  the 
proper  species  of  trees  of  a  size  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  place,  they  generally  can 
secure  a  ready  sale,  and  being  on  the  spot  they 
can  place  their  wood  in  the  market  on  the 
shortest  notice  and  at  small  cost,  and  thus  in  a 
great  measure  defy  competition.  One  of  the 
healthiest  signs  of  the  present  time  is  a  growing 
demand  for  information  on  this  head,  and  the 
outcome  of  such  knowledge  put  into  practice 
will  be  the  means  of  enabling  proprietors  to 
meet  their  foreign  rivals  on  a  more  equal  footing. 
But  we  are  sometimes  told  that  it  will  not  pay 
to  plant  the  large  areas  of  barren  ground  in  in- 
land districts  of  the  country  far  away  from 
markets  of  any  kind,  even  in  cases  where  the 
land  is  capable  of  producing  first-class  timber 
fit  for  railway  sleepers  and  other  purposes,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  cost  of  transit.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  great  drawback 
to  such  undertakings.  The  only  way  in  which 
this  difficulty  can  be  effectually  overcome  is  by 
planting  the  trees  in  large  blocks,  and  when 
they  attain  a  proper  and  profitable  size,  instead 
of  sending  them  to  market  in  a  rough  unpre- 
pared state,  they  should  be  cut  up  and  manu- 
factured on  the  spot  where  they  grew,  by  which 
means  the  cost  of  transit  will  be  reduced  to 
a  large  extent.  When  proprietors  of  wood- 
lands in  Norway  and  other  places  cin  send 
their  wood  to  this  country  ready  for  use,  I 
can  see  nothing  to  prevent  us  in  this  country 
from  following  the  example  in  order  to  supply 
our  own  wants.  Norway  imports  into  this 
country  large  i(uantities  of  Spruce  Fir  timber 
which  is  used  for  masts,  scaffolding,  and  ladders. 
These  importations  consist  of  clean  -  grown 
trees  of  small  growth,  and  trees  of  large 
growth  are  sawn  up  into  deals  whicli  are 
used  for  flooring,  joists,  and  rafters,  while  im- 
mense quantities  find  their  way  over  in  a  pre- 
pared state,  and  are  made  into  window-frames, 
doors,    furniture.   Arc.     The  waste  is  used  for 


matches,  paper- pulp,  and  other  purposes.  These 
few  facts  clearly  show  that  the  market  is  in  this 
country,  and  as  we  have  many  millions  of  acres 
unoccupied,  and  which  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing such  timber,  it  shows  that  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, are  wanting  in  energy  and  enterprise  in 
not  turning  them  to  account.  Those  who  plant 
their  waste  lands  and  clothe  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  trees  in  place  of  Brambles,  Whins, 
Heather,  and  weeds  are  not  only  consulting 
their  own  interests,  but  are  also  the  true  bene- 
factors of  the  country  and  community  at  large. 
During  my  career  as  a  forester  I  have  planted 
many  millions  of  trees  for  tree-lovers  who  have 
no  reason  to  regret  the  propriety  of  such  under- 
takings, and,  although  some  of  them  are  now 
dead  and  gone,  yet  the  bare  hills  and  barren 
bogs  which  are  now  furnished  with  thriving 
timber  trees  prove  a  source  of  profit,  pleasure, 
and  enjoyment  to  their  offspring.  Those  who 
tell  us  that  planting  will  not  pay  have  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  support  their  theory  ;  the 
trees  themselves  give  direct  evidence  against 
them,  and  I  believe  the  day  will  come  when 
planters  will  wish  they  had  planted  acres  where 
they  have  only  planted  yards,  and  forests  where 
only  shelter  belts  are  growing. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


THE   SYCAMORE. 


(ACER  P3ETTD0-PLATANUS  ) 

This  tree  is  thoroughly  hardy  and  reprodacss 
itself  in  this  country  quite  freely,  and  is  not  in  any 
way  particular  as  regards  soil  and  situation.  It  is 
a  native  of  dififerent  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
about  300  years  ago.  Few  deciduous  trees  of 
foreign  origin  can  be  compared  with  the  Sycamore 
for  economy,  and  it  is  so  hardy  that  it  can  be  planted 
as  a  single  specimen  on  exposed  situations.  I  may, 
however,  state  that  this  tree  when  planted  upon 
dry,  poor  shiogle  at  a  very  high  elevation  did  not 
succeed,  and  owing  to  the  dry  nature  of  the  ground 
the  trees  generally  shed  their  leaves  about  the  end 
of  August.  When  planted,  however,  upon  soil  of 
an  average  texture  it  makes  rapid  progress,  and 
when  fully  established  it  forms  a  very  handsome 
park  specimen  with  a  rounded  head,  the  outline  of 
which  is  as  uniform  and  exact  as  if  cast  in  a  mould. 
It  is  seldom  that  this  tree  suffers  from  disease  of 
any  kind,  although  the  foliage  is  sometimes  dis- 
figured to  a  certain  extent  by  blackish  brown  spots 
here  and  there  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  This 
is  caused  by  a  fungus  (Rhytisma  acerinum),  yet 
such  is  never  of  a  deadly  nature.  The  seeds  of 
this  fungus,  perfected  in  the  old  leaves  after  they 
fall  to  the  ground,  are  watted  by  the  wind  to  the 
young  leaves  in  spring.  In  order  to  destroy  the 
seeds  or  spores  the  leaves  had  better  be  col- 
lected in  autumn  and  burned.  When  planted 
as  a  park  tree  it  affords  excellent  shade  and 
shelter  for  stock.  Few  deciduous  trees,  or  in- 
deed trees  of  any  kind,  equal  the  Sycamore  for 
seaside  planting.  There  it  rears  its  head  in  the 
teeth  of  the  blast  loaded  with  sea  spray  and  even 
attains  a  useful  size  of  timber  where  many  of  its 
associates  perish,  or  at  least  only  attain  the  size  of 
interior  scrub.  The  Sycamore  commences  to  grow 
early  in  the  season,  and  in  autumn  its  large,  finely- 
lobed  leaves  present  a  variety  of  tints.  From  its 
hardiness  it  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  hedge- 
rows and  on  roid-sides  in  exposed  parts  of  the 
country  where  many  other  trees  would  prove  an  eye- 
sore, owing  to  their  stunted  growth.  Its  merits  as  a 
suitable  tree  tor  planting  in  smoky  districts  about 
large  towns  have  been  long  recognised,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  pre- 
pared by  trenching  and  draining,  and  the  trees 
properly  attended  to  daring  their  nursery  career  they 
seldom  fail  to  establish  themselves.  Although  in 
many  cases  the  trees  do  not  attain  a  large  size,  yet 
from  the  fact  that  they  attain  a  medium  size  where 
many  other  trees  would  fail  is  a  great  point  in  their 
favour.    The  species  is  propagated  from  seed,  which 


it  produces  in  great  abundance  in  early  autumn, 
when  they  should  be  collected  and  mixed  with  fine 
dry  earth  or  sand]  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till 
spring.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  e\enly  on  the 
surface  of  the  seed-bed,  slightly  pressed  down  with 
the  back  of  a  spade  and  covered  with  about  half  an 
inch  of  fine  soil.  One  year  seedling  plants  should 
ba  removed  from  the  seed-bsd  and  planted  into 
nursery  lines  about  2  feet  apart,  and  about  8  inches 
asunder  in  the  lines,  and  in  cases  where  extra  strong 
plants  are  wanted  they  had  better  be  transplanted 
a  second  time.  The  Sycamore  also  reproduces  itself 
from  seed,  the  produce  of  old  trees  growing  in 
mixed  plantations  and  elsewhere. 

When  cutting  down  a  portion  of  an  Alder  planta- 
tion some  few  years  ago,  I  found  the  surface  of 
the  ground  between  the  trees  well  stocked  with 
young  Sycamore  trees  of  various  sizes,  all  of  which 
were  grown  from  the  seed  shed  by  some  old  speci- 
mens growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plantation. 
When  the  Alder  was  all  cut  and  removed,  I  had 
these  seedlings  thinned,  pruned,  and  sorted  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  they  are  now  a  set  of  fine 
healthy  trees,  and  of  great  prospective  value.  _  By 
this  means  the  ground  is  not  only  furnished  with  a 
second  crop  of  trees  at  small  cost,  but  also  a  rota- 
tion of  crop  secured.  The  Alder  in  this  case  was 
sold  at  20s.  per  ton  on  the  spot,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  when  the  Sycamore  is  full 
grown  and  matured,  it  will  realise  by  far  a  higher 
figure  than  the  above.  This  example  shows  the 
advantige  of  planting  the  Sycamore  here  and  there 
in  mixed  plantations.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very 
valuable  when  clean  grown  and  of  large  dimensions ; 
therefore  when  pruning  becomes  necessary  it  should 
be  well  attended  to,  especially  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  tree's  growth,  by  removing  all  double 
leaders  at  the  top,  and  cutting  back  straggling  side 
branches.  All  pruning  operations  on  this  tribe  of 
trees  should  be  carried  out  about  harvest  time, 
otherwise  the  trees  are  sure  to  bleed,  and  likely  to 
become  bark-bound.  The  Sycamore  is  a  valuable 
coppice  tree,  and  produces  very  quickly  young 
suckers  from  the  roots  of  trees  that  have  been  cut 
down.  I  have  never  found  any  great  difficulty  in 
selling  the  wood  of  this  tree  at  a  fairly  remunera- 
tive price,  more  especially  when  the  trees  attain  a 
good  size.  I  have  sold  beams  11  feet  long  and 
22  inches  in  diameter  at  prices  ranging  from  50i. 
to  60s.  each.  The  purchaser  in  this  case  had  to 
remove  the  wood  from  the  plantation  at  his  own 
expense.  As  I  have  never  been  able  to  supply 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  timber,  such  ought  to 
be  an  inducement  to  planters  to  extend  its  culture. 
When  the  wood  is  cut  up  for  use  it  is  found  to  be 
of  a  firm,  close-grained  texture,  white  in  colour,  and 
capable  of  taking  on  a  fine  polish,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes  in  tur- 
nery. As  it  is  not  apt  to  warp,  builders  and  others 
use  it  for  stair  rails,  moulds,  and  blocks  of  variou  i 
shapes  and  sizes.  Clean-grown  wood  of  medium 
size  I  have  sold  at  from  203.  to  30s.  par  ton,  and 
stuff  of  a  smaller  size  containing  knots,  at  prices 
ranging  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  ton. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


Beech  and  its  uses. — I  was  much  interested  in 
Mr.  J.  R.  Jackson's  article  on  the  Beech  and  its  uses. 
Allow  rae  to  mention  that  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
Lower  Austria  deciduous  forests  consist  mostly  of  the 
Beech  and  Hornhe;ira,  the  wood  of  which  is  generally 
used  as  fuel.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  early  in  spring  to 
look  out  for  Snowdrops  in  young  Beech  woods,  and  an 
old  Baech  forest  atVords  a  cool  retreat  in  the  hot  sum- 
mers I  have  often  experienced  in  this  country. — Louis 
KropAtsch,  Vienna. 


"The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— rAts  journal  i» 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Farts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issu£  of  thl 
yearly  volumes.    Price  bd. :  post  Jree,  Id. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— Oivini;  descriptions  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  rcith  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  ike.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  Is. ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Wliicli  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ; 
The  Art  itself  is  Natdke.  'Shakespeare. 


but 


PACKING  CDT  FLOWERS. 
This  is  an  important  matter  to  those  who  have 
to  send  frequent  consignments  for  private  use  to 
any  considerable  distance.  Many  send  their 
flowers  packed  rather  firmly  in  any  available 
box,  giving  the  choicest  subjects  the  best  posi- 
tions, but  the  result  is  often  unsatisfactory, 
many  of  the  delicate  and  easily  damaged  flowers 
getting  bruised  and  discoloured,  even  though 
the  majority  may  reach  their  destination  un- 
harmed. This  loss  is  serious  when  flowers  are 
scarce,  and  to  be  regretted  at  any  time.  With 
very  little  additional  trouble  and  a  little  extra 
first  cost,  all  flowers  that  are  suitable  for  cutting 
may  easily  be  sent  hundreds  of  miles  and  arrive 
as  fresh  as  when  they  were  out,  and  this  without 
the  aid  of  oiled  paper,  cotton  wool,  or  any  sub- 
stitute for  these,  except  clean  Moss.  The  plan 
I  describe  below  will,  if  properly  carried  out, 
satisfy  all  who  may  adopt  it,  and  be  especially 
useful  for  flowers  sent  long  distances  by  rail. 

To  commence  with  the  boxes.  These  should 
be  all  of  the  same  length  and  breadth,  but  may 
vary  in  depth  from  3  inches  to  5  inches,  inside 
measurement.  A  convenient  length  is  2  feet 
9  inches,  and  breadth  16  inches.  The  sides  and 
ends  should  be  of  three-quarter-inch  deal,  and 
bottom  and  lid  may,  for  the  sake  of  lightnees,  be 
half  an  inch  thick.  The  lids  may  be  made  to 
slide  in  a  groove,  but  so  that  the  top  comes 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  sides  for  convenience 
in  strapping  together  if  more  than  one  box  is 
to  be  sent,  and  fastened  with  one  screw  at  the 
end,  or  they  may  be  simply  screwed  down, 
which  is  the  best  plan,  if  care  is  taken  that  the 
lids  are  properly  screwed  on  again  by  those  who 
unpack  the  flowers.  About  a  dozen  laths  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
as  long  as  the  box  is  wide  (inside  measurement) 
will  be  required  for  each  box,  as  well  as  a 
hammer  and  some  three-quarter-inch  brads  or 
French  nails. 

Before  packing,  the  flowers,  Fern,  &c.,  should 
be  laid  out  on  the  bench,  so  that  the  length  of 
stem  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  About  an  inch  of 
clean,  wet  Moss  should  be  put  all  over  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  then  the  operator  should 
commence  at  the  left  hand  end,  placing  a  row 
of  the  longest-stemmed  flowers  close  up  to  the 
end,  with  all  the  stems  pointing  to  the  other 
end  of  the  box.  Some  more  Moss  should  then 
be  put  over  the  stems,  then  one  of  the  laths 
placed  on  the  Moss  close  up  to  the  heads  of 
the  flowers,  pressing  down  the  end  of  the  lath 
at  the  farthest  side  of  the  box,  and  driving  a 
brad  half  its  length  into  the  side  of  the  box 
just  over  the  middle  of  the  lath ;  then  press  the 
other  end  firmly  down,  driving  another  brad 
over  this.  For  convenience  in  driving,  the  brad 
need  not  run  parallel  with  the  lath,  but  the  head 
may  be  slightly  raised.  All  is  now  ready  for 
another  row  of  flowers,  this  being  served  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  on  till  the  box  is  full,  one 
layer  deep.  The  shortest  stems  are  placed  in 
the  last  row,  and  Fern  fronds,  or  any  foliage, 
may  be  placed  under  the  Moss  at  the  finish,  with 
a  lath  placed  over  it  rather  more  loosely  than  in 
the  case  of  flowers.  The  operator  will  soon  find 
how  many  flowers  to  put  in  a  row  so  as  to 
economise  space.  When  as  many  boxes  are 
packed  as  will  hold  all  the  flowers  required  they 
may  be  strapped  firmly  together  to  form  one 


package,  and  then  the  advantage  of  having  them 
all  the  same  size  over  will  be  seen.  No  turning 
or  twisting  about  of  the  boxes  will  dislodge  a 
flower  if  properly  packed,  and  as  nothing  is 
placed  on  the  flowers  there  can  be  no  bruising, 
while  the  wet  Moss  keeps  them  fresh.  If  the 
space  has  been  properly  filled,  nothing  of  the 
Moss  or  sticks  will  be  seen  when  finished  except 
at  the  last  row.  Care  should  be  used  in  un- 
packing to  remove  one  lath  at  a  time,  and  then 
a  row  of  flowers  commencing  where  the  packer 
finished. 

I  have  sent  flowers  packed  in  this  way  twice 
a  week  for  six  months  at  a  time  over  300  miles, 
twenty  miles  of  which  they  would  go  by  road 
over  a  very  hilly  country,  and  they  have  in- 
variably reached  their  destination  in  perfect 
beauty  and  quite  fresh — indeed,  I  have  been 
often  told,  fresher  than  if  gathered  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  and  put  in  a  basket  for  only  a  few 
minutes.  I  always  had  them  gathered  very 
early  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  was  yet 
upon  them.  Maiden-hair  and  other  Fern  fronds 
would  be  picked  the  night  before  and  sunk 
in  a  tub  of  water  till  wanted  for  packing. 

Livermere.  John  C.  Tallack. 


CHRISTMAS  NOTES. 
Decoratioks. — The  feast  of   Christmas    is    at 
hand,  and  the  shrubberies  will  be  resorted  to 
for  the  berried  Holly  and  glossy  Evergreens  to 
deck  the  church  and  hall  in  honour  of  the  great 
festival.     The   decorations    are   as    inseparable 
from  the  associations  of  Christmas  as  the  Yule 
log  that  burns  on  the  hearth,   or  the  festive 
board  that  groans  with  the  weight  of  its  lordly 
fare  on  this  day  of  days.     In  the  olden  times 
the  market  crosses,  corners  of  the  streets,  and 
other   conspicuous    points    in  the  village  were 
adorned  with  boughs  of  Evergreens,  and  untU 
recent  days  the  custom  of  extravagantly  deco- 
rating   the    house     remained.      Devices    were 
formed,  intricate  designs  thought  out,  and  no 
time  or  expense  spared  to  rig  out  the  room  in  a 
dress  of  foliage  to  celebrate  the  Christmas  season. 
This  is  changed  now.     We  may  be  less  enthu- 
siastic in  outward  show  than  formerly,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  season  is  with  us.     Excessive  de- 
coration, though  now  seldom  seen,  even  in  the 
once   great  baronial    homes  of   England,   still 
disfigures  many  churches,  where  heavy  cumber- 
some wreaths   and  a  profusion   of  texts   take 
the  place  of  the  branches  of  Holly  and  boughs 
of  Evergreens  that  were  placed  here  and  there 
by  the  sexton  of  old,   with   sometimes   a  bit 
stuck  at  the  end  of  each  pew  just  sufiicient  to 
bring  forcibly  to  mind  the  joyous  season.    More 
perhaps  than  when   decorations   were   in   the 
greatest  fashion,  are  miserable  apologies  for  the 
real  thing  used  in  the  shape  of  artificial  papery 
leaves  and  berries  that  are  scarcely  tolerable  in 
the  house,  but  quite  out  of  place  in  a  church. 
This  year  there  will  be  no  lack  of  berries,  as 
very  seldom  within  my  recollection  have  the 
Holly  trees  carried  a  heavier  crop,  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  prices   obtained,  the    material  will 
not    be     expensive.      To     attempt    to     drive 
out  the  Holly,  Bay,  Ivy,  and  Mistletoe   from 
the   church  and    house  would    be    something 
approaching  sacrilege,  but  it  is  possible  to  use 
them   in   moderation.      A   church    that   is    in 
my  mind's  eye   was   decorated   last  Christmas 
simply  with  a  few  boughs  of  Evergreens  and 
Holly,  the  window  ledges  being  filled  in   with 
Ivy.     No  interior  could   possibly  have   had  a 
more  picturesque  or  old-fashioned  aspect ;  there 
was  an  absence  of  "shop,"  also    of   ties  and 
nails,  which   are    not   required,    but,  unfortu- 
nately,   often  used    to    hold    safe   the    heavy, 
carefully  worked  wreaths  and  mottoes  that  find 


favour  with  some.  The  font  of  this  admirably 
decorated  church  was  adorned  with  the  inevit- 
able Mistletoe,  that]  is  considered  to  belong 
more  to  the  home  than  the  church,  but  has  as 
much  right  in  the  sacred  edifice  as  the  Bay  or 
Ivy  that  were  also  used  in  the  orgies  of  the 
pagans.  Simple  branches  of  Evergreens  should 
alone  be  used,  and  then  the  trees  would  sufi'er 
less  from  the  injurious  cutting  they  receive  at 
Christmas.  The  frenzy  for  elaborate  decora- 
tions will  subside,  and  already  there  are  indica- 
tions of  such.  Pot  plants  and  flowers  may  be 
used  as  plentifully  as  necessities  demand ;  they 
are  essential  to  beautiful  adornment,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  always  have  the  place  that 
they  hold  at  the  present  age. 

A  walk  through  Covent  Garden  Market  in 
Christmas  week  will  give  some  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous call  for  pot  plants,  flowers,  and  Ever- 
greens. Perhaps  of  the  plants  in  pots,  none  is 
more  in  request  than  the  beautiful  Erica  hye- 
malis,  as  it  lasts  well  and  is  a  mass  of  delicate 
bloom.  Forced  things  of  all  kinds,  from  Nar- 
cissi to  white  Azaleas,  find  customers,  and 
almost  as  large  a  trade  is  done  now  as  at 
the  great  festival  of  Easter.  PoLnsettias  are 
excellent  to  give  colour  to  any  arrangement,  and 
also  Calanthes,  especially  Veitchi,  where  there  is 
sufficient  accommodation  to  grow  a  fair  number 
of  specimens.  There  is  often  in  country  gar- 
dens considerable  strain  on  the  gardener  at 
Christmas,  and  it  is  essential  for  him  to  have  a 
batch  of  Ericas,  Poinsettias,  and  things  of  that 
character  to  meet  the  demand.  The  large 
cradles  of  Mistletoe  in  the  market  show  that 
this  is  abundant  and  in  good  condition,  but  it  is 
not  so  well  berried  nor  so  fresh  and  green  as  in 
1887.  That  was  essentially  a  year  for  Mistletoe 
and  not  for  Holly,  but  things  are  now  reversed. 
The  orchards  of  Worcestershire  supply  large 
quantities  of  the  interesting  parasite,  and 
though  considered  by  some  difficult  to  grow,  is 
not  so.  The  way  to  propagate  it  is  to  obtain  the 
berries,  choose  a  suitable  tree — Apple  for  pre- 
ference—select a  gnarled  bough,  and  press  in 
the  berries  in  a  notch,  where  birds  are  not  likely 
to  pick  them  out,  or  cut  a  slit  on  the  underside 
of  the  branch  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
Many  an  amateur  who  has  an  orchard  cultivates 
his  own  Mistletoe,  and  a  tree  with  the  plant 
growing  amongst  the  branches  is  exceedingly 
picturesque. 

Fruit. — One  thing  must  strike  the  observant 
man  who  notes  carefully  the  market  at  Christ- 
mas, and  that  is  the  scarcity  of  English  Apples. 
American  fruits,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Newtown  Pippin,  crisp,  juicy, 
and  sufficiently  acid  to  be  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
are  more  abundant  than  the  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nuts,  and  other  things  that  cover  every  coster's 
barrow  at   this   season.     Such   a  condition   of 
things  is  a  disgrace  to   England.     I  examined 
a  few  barrels  of  American  kinds,  and  found  the 
fruits  well  preserved  and  sufficiently  clean  for 
the  table.      They  were  selling  at   the  rate  of 
from  89.  to  9s.  a  barrel,  the  Twenty  Ounce  va- 
riety commanding  a  good  price,  while  Baldwins 
and  Newtowns  were   also   in  demand.      Con- 
sidering   that   each  of    these   barrels   contains 
about  3  bushels,  this  is  a  ridiculously  cheap 
price,  and   it   might  be  thought  that  English 
growers  could  not  compete.      But  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  market  assured  us  a  good  price 
could  always  be  obtained  for  English  Apples 
now.     There  was  a  great  demand  for  Welling- 
tons, but  there  were  none  with  the  exception  of 
miserable  specked  samples  that  no  one  would 
buy.     After  the  conferences  and  heated  discus- 
sions that  have  taken  place  over  the  fruit  ques- 
tion this  year,  it  may  be  hoped  that  there  will 
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be  great  improvements  in  this  direction.  The 
views  of  fruit  growers  have  been,  however, 
well  set  forth  in  The  Garden,  and  as  careful 
lists  aa  possible  compiled  to  try  and  remedy 
the  existing  state  of  things,  that  are  so  bad, 
that  Wellingtons,  and  of  course  other  well- 
known  and  favourite  English  Apples,  cannot  be 
had,  while  importations  from  America  flood  the 
market. — C. 

Christmastide  is  once  more  npon  us,  and  it 

has  brought  quite  an  average  crop  of  Holly  berries. 
With  these,  Christmas  decoratiocs,  bright,  lively, 
and  satisfactory,  are  almost  ensured.  Without, 
half  the  richest  decorations  must  needs  lack  one  of 
their  loveliest  features.  Nevertheless,  a  profusion 
of  Holly  brings  trials,  temptations,  not  seldom  fail- 
ures, for  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  latter  arise  from  excess  rather  than  a 
paucity  of  material.  A  light  wreath,  a  few 
sprigs  of  the  coral-berried  HoUy  or  silver  Mistletoe 
may  prove  more  effective  and  pleasing  than  cart- 
loads of  either  in  the  lump.  In  the  creation  or 
heightening  of  beauty,  mere  mass  is  seldom  an  aid, 
but  a  hindrance.  This  needs  to  be  kept  promi- 
nently in  mind  in  the  decoration  of  churches. 
Most  of  these,  from  their  very  nature  and  character, 
are  sufficiently  massive  already.  The  decorator  is 
not  called  to  add  to  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
pointed  columns  and  vaulted  roof,  but  rather  to 
f finge  the  more  near  and  accessible  parts  with  foli- 
age and  enliven  them  with  colour.  Hence  most  of 
the  struggling,  climbing,  and  hard  work  devoted 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  architectural  decoration 
of  churches  is  much  worse  than  •'  love's  labour  lost " 
— it  results  in  absolute  failure.  The  churches  look 
the  worse,  not  the  brighter  nor  the  more  cheerful  for 
the  so-called  decorations,  while  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  magnificent  shrubs  are  slaughtered 
annually  at  the  shrine  of  misguided  taste  and  deco- 
rative abortions.  The  difference  in  shrubberies, 
woods,  and  hedgerows  before  and  after  Christmas 
in  not  a  few  pleasure  grounds  and  rural  neighbour- 
hoods is  perfectly  appalling.  Before  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocents,  all  is  bright,  warm,  and  cheerful; 
afterwards  there  is  hardly  a  Holly  or  Mistletoe 
barry  left,  and  the  hungry  birds  put  on  a  dismal 
look  of  blank  despair  as  they  note  that  their  win- 
tjr  supplies  of  food  have  been  swept  bare  within 
a  week. 

With  the  advent  of  a  more  chaste  and  refined 
t  iste  assuredly  this  vandalism  would  cease.  As  a 
means  to  that  end,  proprietors  of  good  HoUy  and 
other  shrubs  should  set  the  example  of  moderation 
in  their  Christmas  decorations.  Like  all  other 
works  of  art,  it  is  the  taste,  the  culture,  the  skilful 
blending  of  colours  and  verdure  that  tell  and 
please,  and  not  the  prodigal  abuse  of  Holly, 
Mistletoe,  Ivy,  or  other  mateiial  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  whether  in  church,  hall,  or  corridor. 

The  same  devotion  to  mere  mass  has  sent  Christ- 
mis  trees  up  into  the  clouds  of  late  years.  The  result 
jj  that  the  little  ones  can  only  admire  them  from  a 
great  distancj,  and  that  tall,  grownup  men  and 
women  have  to  mount  steps  to  place  or  remove 
th5  treasures. 

The  pleasures  of  the  children  have  by  no  means 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  statureof  the  trees.  On 
the  contrary,  the  nearer  the  latter  can  be  brought 
to  the  eyes  and  bands  of  the  little  ones,  the  more 
boisterous  their  delight.  The  saoie  tendency  to 
excBisive  decoration  has  spoilt  hundreds  of  altar- 
pie  ;e3  and  devices  in  churches  and  homes.  Hundreds 
of  Christmas  Roses,  Camellias,  Roses,  Hyacinths, 
and  Arums  have  been  used,  while  scores  or  dozens 
would  have  proved  far  more  beautiftd  as  well  as 
pleising.  Not  a  crush,  but  telling  disposition  and 
cultured  arrangement  tell,  please,  and  fascinate. 
— QuBBCcrs. 

Inapatiens  Hawkeri.— Will  J.  T.  Ebbutt  teU 
me,  as  he  seems  so  successful,  how  to  grow  Im- 
patiens  Hawkeri  ;  I  have  met  with  two  or  three 
good  plantsmen  during  the  last  few  months  who 
declared,  and  the  fact  was  self  evident,  that  they 
could  make  nothing  of  it. — Walteb  Butt. 

*,*  In  r.iply  to  the  abo/j,  sevara'  oatti'gs  wera ' 


put  in  a  4-inch  pot  and  placed  in  a  propagating 
case,  and  afterwards,  when  well  rooted,  transferred 
singly  to  4-inch  pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
one  part  leaf  mould  to  equal  parts  of  sand  and 
loam.  The  plants  have  since  enjoyed  all  the  sun- 
shine on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  stove,  the  stems 
of  the  plants  now  being  of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
This  Impatiens  being  naturally  a  more  robust  grower 
than  I.  Sultani,  I  consider  that  growing  it  in  a  poor 
soU  and  keeping  it  pot-bound  with  plenty  of  water 
andsunshine,  willlead  to  suocees. — JohnT.  Ebbutt, 
Winslade  Oardens. 


Chrysanthemums. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY'S  PROVINCIAL  SHOW. 

In  the  report  which  you  give  in  The  Garden 
(p.  545)  of  the  general  committee  meeting 
lately  held,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Holmes  attributes 
the  failure  in  competition  in  the  open  classes  to 
the  want  of  pluck  of  the  northern  and  southern 
growers  ;  whereas  I  am  fully  convinced  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  formation  of  the  schedule  of 
prizes  ever  since  its  issue  has  not  met  with  any- 
thing like  a  general  approval  amongst  exhibitors 
in  either  the  north  or  the  south.  This,  I  should 
imagine,  Mr.  Holmes  has  had  opportunities  of 
knowing;  therefore,  it  appears  very  much  like 
an  attempt  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  non-success 
of  the  meeting  on  to  the  shoulders  of  exhibitors 
in  both  the  north  and  the  south.  In  the  first 
place— the  fixing  of  the  date— I  must  clearly 
exonerate  him  from  blame  in  this,  because,  being 
a  northern  meeting,  it  would  not  have  been  wise 
to  have  named  an  earlier  date,  as  the  northern 
exhibitors  could  not  possibly  have  been  able  to 
take  part  in  the  exhibition  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  their  blooms.  Mr.  Holmes  should  know  that 
no  exhibitor  from  the  south  can  at  that  late 
date  (for  the  south)  compete  with  his  northern 
brethren  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  as 
the  best  flowers  are  over  before  that  date.  If 
he  says  they  are  not,  then  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  exhibition  at  the  Aquarium 
was  held  much  too  soon.  This  can  hardly  be 
called  a  fact,  as  everybody  will  admit  who  saw 
the  blooms  staged  at  the  show  in  question.  If 
this  is  a  fact,  were  the  southern  exhibitors  to 
blame  in  not  going  north  to  compete  with  their, 
in  many  cases,  third-rate  flowers  \  Another 
reason  would  tend  to  prevent  their  going  north 
with  even  a  small  prospect  of  success — the  great 
disparity  of  the  prizes  in  the  leading  class,  the 
first  being,  as  I  note  by  the  schedule,  of  the 
value  of  i,'25  15s.,  while  the  second  prize 
dwindles  down  to  the  very  insignificant  sum 
of  £(j,  which  is  most  disproportionate.  Now, 
I  would  ask  Mr.  Holmes,  does  he  not  think 
this  arrangement  had  a  deterring  eflect  upon 
growers  not  only  in  the  south,  but  also  in  the 
north  ;  It  would  be  idleness  to  think  in  these 
days  that  the  consideration  of  the  prize-money 
by  exhibitors  generally  was  of  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  sum  of  £0  does  not  go  far 
when  a  long  railway  journey  and  stopping  at  the 
show  two  days  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. I  have  reason  to  think  that  this  allotting 
of  the  prizes  has  been  much  commented  upon. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  large  class  at  Hull  held 
a  few  days  later.  The  prizes  there  were  allotted 
in  a  different  manner.  Although  the  first  prize 
is  of  the  value  of  £30  15s.,  the  second  prize  is 
i-'lO.  Another  thing,  the  class  is  not  nearly  so 
awkward  to  fill.  Prom  the  reports  of  the  show, 
I  learn  that  there  were  .seven  or  eight  entries. 
This  does  not  appear  as  though  exhibitors  were 
afraid  to  compete  when  the  prizes  and  conditions 
of  the  class  ar?  reasojjable. 


I  now  come  to  the  reason  which  mainly 
governed  the  northern  exhibitors  in  not  com- 
peting, viz. ,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  class. 
The  various  sections  of  Chrysanthemums  having 
been  but  Little  grown  by  northern  cultivators  in 
the  past  and  by  some  hardly  at  all,  this  complete 
change  in  schedule  arrangement  threw  them  out 
of  competition  entirely.  Mr.  Holmes  should 
remember  the  very  late  date  at  which  the 
schedule  containing  such  sweeping  changes  in 
the  leading  class  was  issued.  Many  growers 
who  would  have  prepared  for  the  fray  were  en- 
tirely debarred, for  the  reason  that  they  had  not 
propagated  plants  of  the  new  sections  which 
were  added  to  tlie  large  and  consequently  the 
principal  class.  A  schedule  containing  such  a 
departure  in  class-making  should  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  exhibitors  at  a  much  earlier  date 
if  a  representative  exhibition  was  desired.  The 
result  was,  as  was  expected  by  many,  a  failure 
in  competition.  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  of  the  late  issuing  of  the  schedule 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Holmes,  as  it  is  well 
known  he  is  a  most  energetic  and  courteous 
officer,  but  when  he  endeavours  to  disparage 
the  pluck  of  exhibitors  as  he  did  at  the  meeting 
referred  to,  I  think  someone  ought  to  point  out 
the  discrepancies  of  the  undertaking, so  that  the 
fault  may  be  more  evenly  divided  and  not 
entirely  saddled  on  to  the  backs  of  exhibitors. 

A  NORTHERNEE. 


Peter  the  Great  is  the  best  yellow  Chrysan- 
themum yet  produced.  By  best  we  do  not  mean 
the  largest  flowered  or  the  finest  coloured,  nor  the 
the  most  perfect  in  shape.  It  would  be  nowhere  on 
the  exhibition  table,  as  Chrysanthemums  go  on 
tuch  occasions.  But  as  a  greenhouse-flowering 
plant  it  is  excellent,  being  bushy  in  habit,  retaining 
its  handsome  foliage  till  the  flowers  are  over,  and 
flowering  on  almost  every  branch,  not  stiff,  but 
graceful.  The  petals  are  loose,  not  crowded,  and 
a  good  bloom  is  4  inches  across ;  the  colour  is  canary- 
yellow.  In  a  vase  the  flowers  are  most  beautiful.  It 
someone  would  prepare  a  list  of  a  score  of  good 
sorts  as  good  as  Peter  the  Great,  those  cultivators 
who  can  appreciate  the  diSerence  between  a  hand- 
some plant  and  a  mop  would  be  grateful. 

Naturally  grown  Chrysanthemums.— '-X  " 
(p.  529)  strikes  a  keynote  that  so  far  has  found 
little  response.  Some  years  ago  in  The  Garden  I 
advocated  the  use  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  cover- 
ing and  traicing  against  all  vacant  walls,  especially 
south  walls.  As  recently  noted,  I  grow  a  good 
number  in  pots,  and  about  500  in  half  as  many 
varieties  against  south  and  east  walls.  We  nevtr 
had  so  fine  a  season  for  these.  I'ntil  last  evening 
we  had  no  frost  since  the  first  week  in  October,  and 
I  could  cut  from  the  open  wall  fine,  bright,  and 
brilliant- coloured  blooms  of  Lady  Slade,  James 
Carter,  Holborn  Beauty,  Distinction,  White  Ceres, 
Elsie,  Amy  Furze,  Dormillon  (nearest  yet  to  blue), 
Sceur  Dorothea  Souille  (capital  outdoors),  all  the 
forms  of  Christine  and  secondary  blooms  of  Comte 
de  Germiny,  Mme.  Lemoine,  CuUirgfordi,  and  E. 
Molyneux  (late).— W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel,  Sec.  11. 

A  good  Chrysanthemum  group. — One  of  the 

best  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  which  I  have  seen 
this  year  was  that  staged  by  Mr.  Osborne  at  the  late 
Southampton  show.  The  plants  were,  on  the  whole, 
dwarf,  the  tallest  not  reaching  above  4  feet  6  inches, 
pots  included ;  while  those  in  front  of  the  group, 
and  which  formed  such  a  capital  margin,  were 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  entirely  doing  away  with 
the  use  of  Ferrs  or  other  foliage  plants  that  are 
so  much  advocated  by  some  persons  and  admitted 
by  many  societies.  The  plants,  both  Japanese  and 
incurved,  at  the  back  of  the  group  carried  three  and 
four  stems,  each  one  having  a  single  bloom  of  ex- 
cellent  quality,  while  the  stems  were  clothed  with 
good  foliage.  The  small  plants  at  the  front  pre- 
viously mentioned  were  grown  with  one  stem  each, 
and  some  two,  the  foliage  and  blooms  being  of  the 
first  quality  for  such  a  purpose,  the  pets  used  being 
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5  inch  ones.  The  varieties  consisted  of  the  leading 
ones  in  the  incurved  and  Japanese  sections,  such  as 
Val  d'Andoire,  Mons.  Freeman,  Criterion,  Peter  the 
Great,  Mile.  Laoroix,  the  Qaeen  family,  &:.  In 
producing  the  plants  for  this  purpose,  the  following 
method  is  practised  by  Mr.  Osborne :  The  old  stools 
or  roots  which  have  previously  bloomed  are  planted 
out  in  March  in  an  open  piece  of  ground  in  fairly 
good  soil.  Daring  the  month  of  May  stout  cuttings, 
made  from  the  tops  of  the  shoots  which  spring  from 
the  base  of  the  old  roots,  are  inserted  singly  in 
small  pots  in  sandy  soil,  and  the  pots  placed  under 
a  band-light  in  the  shade,  where  the  cuttings 
quickly  form  roots,  after  which  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  potted  on 
into  larger  pots  as  required.  Some  of  the  tallest 
growing  kinds  should  be  topped  once  when  about 
i  inches  high,  retaining  two  branches  to  each 
and  the  same  number  of  blooms.  In  pots  of  this 
size  the  plants  will  require  to  be  liberally  fed  and 
given  abundance  of  water  should  the  weather  be 
hot  and  dry  during  the  summer. — E.  M. 


PROPKR  TIME  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. 
At  the  present  time  intending  cultivators  of  Chry- 
santhemnms  will  be  thinking  of  making  a  start  for 
the  coming  season's  growth.  The  ol  j  ect  for  which 
the  plants  are  to  be  cultivated  must  be  considered 
when  preparing  the  cuttings.  A  variety  of  opinions 
exists  amongst  growers  as  to  which  is  the  best  time 
to  strike  the  cuttings.  Most  growers  of  flowers  for  ex- 
hibition are  anxious  to  procure  cuttings  as  early  as 
possible  after  this  date  I  think  there  is  no  hard- 
and-fast  line  to  follow  in  the  matter,  as  it  occasion- 
ally happens  that  cuttings  of  some  varieties  can- 
not be  had  when  desired.  Some  varieties  are  so 
slow  in  the  production  of  cuttings,  that  as  much  as 
a  month  sometimes  elapses  before  cuttings  can  be 
inserted.  I  will  give  the  dates  that  I  consider  the 
best  for  inserting  cuttings  for  the  various  purposes, 
although  it  is  not  absolutsly  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  work  at  the  time  stated.  It  is  not,  however, 
wise  to  defer  the  operation  too  long.  The  produc- 
tion of  large  flowers  is  now  the  system  most  largely 
adopted,  the  rage  for  size  being  on  the  increase. 
With  the  production  of  large  blooms  in  view,  any 
time  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  same 
time  in  January  is  suitable  for  putting  in  cuttings, 
starting  with  the  more  delicate  growing  sorts,  such 
as  Princess  Beatrice  and  Lady  Hardinge  among  the 
incurved,  and  Golden  Dragon  and  Meg  Merrilies  in 
the  Japanese  section.  Growth  made  from  cuttings 
inserted  at  the  early  date  has  the  best  possible 
chance  of  becoming  solid  and  well  ripened.  The 
strongest  growing  varieties,  of  which  Prince  Alfred 
is  a  type,  should  be  struck  last,  as  growth  is  rapidly 
made  under  favourable  conditions.  Some  growers 
prefer  to  strike  the  cuttings  in  bottom-heat  as  late 
as  February  or  March,  but  I  have  never  seen  good 
blooms  produced  from  such  plants ;  they  lack  depth 
and  solidity,  and  are  generally  thin  in  the  centre. 
This  is  caused  by  a  non-maturation  of  the  stems  in 
many  cases,  for  without  properly  ripened  wood  it  is 
useless  to  expect  blooms  of  the  best  quality. 
Another  objection  to  late  propagation  is  the  space 
required  to  preserve  the  old  stools  or  roots  which 
are  needed  to  supply  the  cuttings.  Cuttings  that 
have  to  be  retained  for  any  length  of  time  are  not 
in  such  good  condition,  as  they  are  sure  to  become 
somewhat  drawn  and  in  consequence  are  sure  to  be 
weaker.  For  trained  specimen  plants  or  standards 
which  are  expected  to  assume  a  large  size,  the  early 
part  of  December  is  preferable  for  the  insertion  of 
the  cuttings,  such  plants  requiring  a  long  season  of 
growth.  Bash  plants  required  for  the  conservatory 
need  not  be  struck  so  early,  as  it  is  not  so  much  the 
size  of  the  blooms  as  the  number  of  fairly  good 
flowers  that  is  required.  From  the  middle  of 
January  to  the  early  part  of  February  will  be  soon 
enough  to  put  in  cuttings  for  this  purpose.  The 
cuttings  of  Pompons  and  single  varieties,  the 
blooms  of  which  are  required  for  exhibition,  must 
be  put  in  during  December.  E.  M. 


feet  long,  each  carrjing  eight  to  ten  fair-sized 
blooms  of  a  rich  colour.  Cut  with  stems  of  this 
length  they  are  admirable  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms  if  placed  in  vases,  where  the  beauty  of  each 
bloom  may  be  seen  much  better  than  when  the 
flowers  are  cut  singly  with  short  stalks  and  ar- 
ranged thickly  together  in  unsuitable  vases  where 
half  of  each  flower  is  hidden  by  its  neighbour. 
Strong  vigorous  spikes  of  flowers  may  be  cut  with 
the  length  of  stem  named  from  plants  which  were 
originally  intended  for  the  production  of  large 
blooms.  By  allowing  all  the  buds  which  formed  at 
the  completion  of  growth  to  develop,  the  fprays  so 
described  may  be  obtained. — M. 

Chrysanthemums  on  walls. — These  have 
been  a  great  success  here  this  season  in  spite  of  the 
sharp  frosts  occurring  on  October  1  and  2.  The 
plants  not  having  grown  so  tall  as  in  some  years 
are  therefore  more  serviceable.  For  the  last  five 
weeks  there  has  been  a  capital  show  of  bloom  on 
the  plants  of  various  sections  growing  at  the  foot  of 
a  south  wall  7  feet  high.  As  the  colours  and  types 
are  freely  mixed  the  effect  is  pleasing,  while  quan- 
tities of  blooms  have  been  cut  with  spikes  8  inches 
and  10  inches  long,  each  spike  containing  from  six 
to  double  that  number  of  fair  sized  flowers.  The 
colours  of  each  have  also  been  especially  rich. 
Cultivated  so  as  to  flower  in  masses,  they  form  a 
pleasing  change  after  varieties  specially  cultivated 
for  large  blooms  are  over.  The  sorts  that  have 
been  best  adapted  for  this  method  of  culture  this 
year  are  the  following :  Pompons — President,  a  dark 
rosy  crimson  kind,  of  free  growth  and  freedom  of 
flowering,  especially  bright  in  colour,  one  of  the 
earliest;  St.  Michael  and  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
former  a  free  floweiing  orange  yellow,  the  latter 
orange-brown,  also  very  free.  Single  varieties— 
Oriflamme  and  Oscar  Wilde  have  not  been  excelled 
for  freedom  in  flowering  and  showy  appearance ; 
the  latter  producing  cup- shaped  blossoms  of  a  deep 
red,  whUe  the  former  has  reflexed  florets  of  a  dull 
brick-red  colour.  Anemone  Pomjwns  —  Antonius 
and  Dick  Turpin  are  the  best  in  this  section ;  the 
latter  bright  magenta  with  a  yellow  disc  being  es- 
pecially showy  and  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that 
it  possesses  a  pleasant  violet  perfume ;  Antonius  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  best  yellow  varieties  with 
a  very  fine  disc.  Sejiexcd  sorts  are  represented  by 
such  varieties  as  Golden  Christine,  having  numerous 
branches,  each  one  surmounted  with  from  six  to 
ten  blooms.  As  this  sort  is  of  a  drooping  character, 
on  a  wall  the  flowers  show  ta  advantage.  Progne 
is  not  excelled  by  any  for  its  bright  colour,  and  is 
especially  liked  for  its  scent.  Distinction,  golden 
yellow,  shaded  red,  is  very  suitable  for  cultivation 
against  walls.  In  fact,  those  of  the  reflexed  section 
are  to  be  specially  recommended,  as  owing  to  their 
imbricated  florets  tbe  water  does  not  lodge  amongst 
the  petals.  Ja^tanesc  varieties  which  have  been  a 
success  are  Source  d'Or,  Dr.  Macary,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Val  d'Andorre,  and  Peter  the  Great,  all  belonging  to 
the  reflexed  Japanese  section. — E.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Primrose  League,  a  sport  from  the  above,  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  parent,  except  in  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  Pompon  Maid  of  Kent. 
— This  is  a  late  variety,  flowering  after  the  other  sorts 
are  past.  It  has  rounded,  full-formed  blossoms  of  the 
purest  white,  equally  valuable  at  this  time  of  the  year 
either  in  a  cut  state  or  as  plants.  Those  who  have 
not  tried  this  variety  should  lo£e  no  time  in  doing  so. 

Chrysanthemum  Progne.— We  have  lately 
been  cutting  long  sprays  of  Ibis  variety,  upon  which 
were  six  to  ten  blooms  of  average  size,  good  form, 
and  splendid  colour,  and,  above  all,  possessing  that 
delicate  perfume  which  is  so  much  appreciated  in  this 
variety.  Coming  into  flower  after  the_  bulk  of  the 
ordirary  November  kinds  were  over,  it  formed  an 
agreeable  change,  and  was  much  appreciated  tor 
button-hole  flowers. — E.  M. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


Mme.  C.  Audiguier  for  late  blooms.— Fine 

trasses  of  blooms  nave  been  lately  cut  from  plants 
of  this  viriety.    They  measured  from  1  foot  to  l.j 


Chrysanthemum  Bronze  Queen.— We  are  not  at  aU 

Eurprised  that  this  vaiiety  tlioulJ  show  the  eccentncily  as 
slated  by  your  correspondent  at  p.  630.  It  originated  some 
two  or  three  years  since  at  cur  nurseries  as  a  sport  from 
Queen  of  England.— James  Carter  and  Co. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  A.  Le  Moult.  — Is  this 
Chrysanthemum,  alluded  to  on  page  531  under  the  he.adii)g 
of  "  New  Varieties,"  the  same  as  that  sent  here  from  the 
United  States  in  1885,  and  distributed  the  same  year  by  some 
of  our  nurserymen?  If  not,  the  fact  of  there  being  two 
single-flowered  varieties  bearing  the  same  name  is  likely  to 
cause  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion. — H.  P. 

Chrysanthemum  Coquette  de  Castile.— This  is 
a  splendid  variety  for  growing  in  the  bush  or  decorative 
form.  The  plants  were  e'othed,  both  last  year  and  this,  with 
foliage  down  to  the  pots,  and  their  dwarf  growth  renders 
tliem  the  more  useful.  The  colour  is  creamy  white,  shaded 
violet-rose,  with  a  golden  centre,  but  in  plants  that  were 
housed  early  and  grown  in  a  higher  temperature  the  blooms 
have  been  pure  white.— Geoboe  Wall  Dcek,  Chard,  SouiersH. 

Chrysanthemums  Snowdrop  and  Prim- 
rose League.— The  white-flowered  Snowdrop  variety  is 
at  this  time  especially  serviceable  for  cutting,  its  neatly- 
formed,  pure  white  blossoms  being  much  appreciated 
as  button-hole  flowers  or  for  bouquets,  or,  when  cut  m 
long  sprajs,  for  the  filling  of  specimen  glasses  or  vases. 


ONIONS. 

I  THINK  Onions  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
keep  well  during  the  winter  just  commencing, 
as  the  summer  and  autumn  were  not  favourable 
to  their  thorough  ripening  and  hardening.  The 
old  plan  of  pulling  the  Onions  when  fit  and  lay- 
ing them  out  upon  mat-covered  hurdles  to  dry 
and  become  hard  before  storing  them  for  the 
winter  is  a  good  one,  though  it  had  to  be 
carried  out  under  somewhat  difficult  conditions 
during  the  past  season  owing  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  weather.  When  Onions  have  to  be  stored 
away  m  a  soft  state,  they  are  apt  to  start  into 
growth  much  more  quickly  than  when  in  a 
thoroughly  ripened  condition.  AU  that  Onions 
require  is  to  be  wintered  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
where  neither  damp  nor  frost  can  reach  them. 
They  should  be  laid  out  as  thinly  as  possible, 
or  if  necessity  requires  that  they  be  laid  some- 
what thickly,  they  should  be  occasionally  turned 
over  and  examined  thoroughly.  Those  who 
have  but  limited  convenience  for  storing  Onions 
find  the  old  country  method  of  "roping"  an 
excellent  one.  Forty  years  ago  Onions  were 
much  more  "roped"  than  they  are  now,  and 
the  practice  was  to  hang  them  up  against  the 
walls  in  tlK  potting  bench  where  the  stokehole 
was,  or  suspended  from  the  rafters  in  the  roof. 
In  this  way  a  great  many  Onions  can  be  stored 
away  in  a  comparatively  small  space.  The 
plan  adopted  was  to  take  a  wisp  of  straw  a  yard 
in  length  and  at  least  an  inch  through,  and 
then  selecting  the  Onions  with  fairly  stout  necks 
put  them  on  in  fours,  winding  twine  about 
them,  and  then  going  on  with  another  four 
until  the  rope  was  completed ;  a  loop  was  made, 
and  it  was  then  suspended  from  a  nail.  The 
largest  and  soundest  Onions  were  placed  on  the 
rope  for  keeping,  and  the  small  ones  placed 
aside  for  immediate  use.  Growers  of  Onions 
for  sale  used  to  make  a  practice  of  "roping" 
them  in  this  way,  and  in  this  form  they  were 
very  convenient  for  house-wives  to  buy,  as  a 
rope  or  two  could  be  hung  up  in  the  kitchen  or 
any  dry  place. 

I  think  the  Globe  Onions  should  be  more 
grown  by  gardeners  of  all  classes  for  winter  con- 
sumption, as  they  are  considered  by  those  quali- 
fied to  judge  to  yield  a  heavier  crop.  Of  their 
keeping  qualities  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  they  are 
invariably  good  keepers,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  to  store  for  winter  and  early  spring  use. 
There  are  two  types  of  the  Globe  Onions,  viz., 
the  brovra- skinned,  which  is  perhaps  best  known 
as  James's  Long  Keeping,  and  the  white  Globe, 
which  has  a  pale  brown  or  straw-coloured  skin. 
Both  these  are  good  standard  varieties,  and 
popular  with  gardeners  because  of  their  useful- 
ness. But  newer  types  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  such  as  Bedfordshire  Champion, 
I  Magnum  Bonum,  Excelsior,  and  Wroxton.    The 
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original  type  of  this  last  was  a  flat  oval,  but  Mr. 
Deverill,  of  Onion  fame,  has  secured  an  im- 
proved Wrbxton  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
very  finest  type  of  Globs  Onion  in  cultivation 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  solidity  and  remarkable 
keeping  qualities.  It  takes  a  few  years  for  a 
new  variety  to  get  into  general  cultivation,  and 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  new  Onion  seed  this 
year  to  put  into  commerce.  I  have  heard  of 
one  grower  who  estimates  his  loss  in  Onion  seed 
through  the  defective  harvest  at  £600. 

Some  new  types  of  Onions  are  simply  a  matter 
of  selection,  though  of  late  years  cross-fertilisa- 
tion has  been  brought  into  requisition  to  obtain 
new  varieties.  The  white  Spanish  or  Reading 
Onion  is  seen  reproduced  in  such  fine  forms  as 
Nuneham  Park,  Banbury  Improved,  Naseby 
Mammoth,  Main  Crop,  &c.  One  of  the  finest 
types  is  Rousham  Park  Hero,  but  this  has  been 
distanced  by  later  produced  forms.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  when  Banbury  was  famous  for  its 
Onion  show,  it  was  thought  a  great  thing  for 
twelve  Onions  to  scale  14  pounds  and  15  pounds ; 
now  they  reach  18  pounds  or  19  pounds,  owing 
to  high  cultivation. 

I  do  not  include  the  Globe  Tripoli  Onion 
among  the  Globe  varieties.  The  Tripolis  of 
the  present  day  are  French  and  Italian  Onions, 
soft  and  mild,  and  the  usual  custom  in  this 
country  is  to  sow  the  Tripolis  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  and  they  stand  the  winter 
in  the  open  air.  Hardy  as  the  Tripoli  Onion  is, 
it  cannot  be  seeded  to  any  extent  in  this 
country,  if  at  all,  and  so  seed  has  to  be  obtained 
from  Italy,  France,  and  other  parts.  The  two 
best  Tripoli  Onions  to  sow  in  winter  are  the 
Giant  White  Flat  Italian  and  the  Giant  Rooca, 
both  growing  to  a  large  size  with  good  cultiva- 
tion. I  think  the  former  the  best  of  the  two.  The 
Blood  Red  Italian  Tripoli  is  a  fine  Onion  also, 
remarkable  for  the  depth  of  colour  it  exhibits,  but 
it  does  not  grow  to  the  size  of  those  just  named. 
Onions  are  very  extensively  grown  in  Bed- 
fordshire ;  the  deep  sandy  loam  appears  to  suit 
them  and  many  other  kinds  of  vegetables  well. 
Large  beds  of  Onions  are  grown  for  pickling 
purposes,  and  early  in  August  womSB  go  over 
the  beds  and  pull  them,  laying  them  upon 
the  ground  to  dry  fit  for  market.  Onions  for 
general  winter  use  pay  well,  aa  a  rule,  and  fetch 
from  £30  to  £45  per  acre.  Many  hundreds  of 
acres  of  Onions  are  grown  for  seed,  and  the 
price  paid  for  it  depends  upon  the  sample  and 
extent  of  the  crop.  R.  D. 

Cabbages. — If  the  recent  frosts  did  no  other 
good,  at  least  they  served  to  somewhat  harden  the 
luxuriant  growth  which  had  been  made  by  all  kinds 
ot  the  Cabbage  tribe.  When  we  just  previously 
had  such  mild  balmy  weather  very  grave  were  the 
forebodings  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  green 
stuff  if  hard  weather  set  in.  The  warm  weather 
soon  passed  away  and  a  cold  one  of  frost  and  fog 
settled  over  this  part  ot  the  country,  and  the  need- 
ful hardening  process  at  once  began.  In  gardens 
where  the  areas  of  Cabbage  tribe  crops  are  of 
moderate  dimensions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  check  luxu- 
riant growth  by  partially  laying  the  plants;  that 
process,  however,  is  hardly  practicable  where  many 
acres  of  green  stuff  is  concerned ;  hence  the  wel- 
coming of  the  frost,  although  not  severe.  But 
there  was  need  for  frost  also  to  improve  the  market 
l>rice  of  the  Cabbage  section  ot  market  crops,  for 
there  has  been  such  wonderful  abundance,  that 
prices  have  been  very  low.  Certainly  the  crops  so  far 
have  not  been  very  costly.  Plants  could  be  during 
the  summer  got  out  anywhere,  and  from  that  time, 
except  for  hoeing,  gave  little  trouble.  There  has 
been  very  little  o£  clubbing  either ;  indeed  that 
visitation  is  usually  the  worst  in  dry  seasons.  But 
all  the  same,  a  big  load  of  green  stuff  has  given 
such  trifling  return  that  when  the  indispensable 
labour  was  paid  for,  little  was  left  to  meet  other 


expenses.  A  change  to  harder  weather,  however, 
invariably  means  improved  prices.  Cold,  perhaps, 
brings  into  the  mouths  of  consumers  greater  appre- 
ciation for  hot  cooked  vegetables.  Certainly  dealers 
look  to  a  possible  scarcity  should  hard  weather 
long  continue ;  hence  the  first  few  frosts  now  make  an 
appreciable  improvement  in  the  market  returns.  With 
so  much  green  stuff  in  the  fields,  even  if  harmful  to 
Violets  and  Wallflowers,  growers  would  prefer 
harder  weather,  as  even  but  an  increase  in  price  of 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  returns  for  all  the 
Cabbage  tribe  means  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
grower's  income  this  winter. — A.  D. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN    NOTES. 
Sbakalb  foe  Succession. 
YoiTNG  and  rather  strong  plants  carefully  lifted, 
packed  closely  in  large  pots  or  boxes  filled  with 
fairly  rich  soil  and  set  in  a  strong  heat,  or  say  under 
the  stagings  of  forcing  houses,  will  afford  good 
dishes  in  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  and  this 
is  the  best  method  of  growing  Seakale.    All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with 
water,  especially  when  they  are  near  to  hot-water 
pipes,  and  the  tops  excluded  from  light.     In  order 
to  maintain  a  close  succession,  a  few  fresh,  well- 
filled  pots  should  be  introduced  into  heat  every 
week,  and  more  also  might  be  placed  in  a  Mush- 
room house    to    come  on  more  slowly.    Seakale 
obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  is  never  so  good 
as  that  cut  from  permanent  beds,  this  being  forced 
with  the  aid  of  hotbeds  formed  over  them.     From 
this  date  a  portion  of  a  bed  should  be  covered 
about  every  fortnight,  and  in  extent  according  to 
the    demand.     Narrow  hotbeds  are   not   suitable, 
cold  winds  blowing  all  the  heat  out  of  them.    They 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  formed  sufficiently  wide  to 
enclose  at  least  a  double  row  of  plants.     It  is  neces- 
sary to  first  cover  the  crowns  either  with  the  ordi- 
nary Seakale  pots  or  else  with  long  narrow  bottom- 
less boxes  with  portable  lids.      The  latter  ought  to 
be  sufficiently  wide  at  the  bottom  to  enclose  a  single 
row  of  strong  plants  and  about  18  inches  deep.    A 
mixture  of  leaves  and  stable  manure  is  the  safest  and 
best  form  of  forcing  material,  this  not  requiringmuch 
preparation.      The  bed  should  be  at  least  18  inches 
wider  all  round  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  pots 
or  boxes  about  3  feet  deep  and  built  moderately 
firm.    A  covering  of  straw  will  be  necessary  for 
keeping  the  leaves  together.     It  nothing  but  leaves, 
which  answer  well,  is  used  for  forcing  Seakale, 
strong  hurdles  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in 
keeping  these  together.     In    many  instances  no 
leaves  are  available,  and  the  forcing  has  to  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  stable  or  farmyard  manure  only.  This 
will  require  more  preparation  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
rank  heat.     In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  keep  trial 
stakes  plunged  into  the  bed,  and  they  should  be 
frequently  examined.    Sometimes  it  will  be  found 
that  a  covering  of  some  kind  is  needed  to  assist  in 
raising  the  heat,  this  being  especially  the  case  in 
cold,  windy  weather.    More  often,  however,  exces- 
sive heat  will  have  to  be  guarded  against,  as  a 
sudden  rise  may  kill  the  plants,  or  at  any  rate  the 
crowns  may  be  spoilt  in  a  few  hours.     If,  when  the 
stake  is  first  drawn  out  of  the  bed,  it  is  found  un- 
bearably hot  to  the  hand  a  risk  is  being  run,  and  the 
best  course  to  pursue  is  to  at  once  open  out  the 
centre  ot  the  beds,  thus  letting  out  the  rank  steam 
and  preventing  the  bed  becoming  unduly  hot  in  the 
centre.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  in  the  event 
ot  cold  weather  setting  in,  the  material  may  safely 
be  returned  to  its  old  position.    As  the  plants  are 
cut  over,  the  heating  material  will  be  available  for 
covering  later  beds,  but  will  usually  require  a  little 
fresh  or  nearly  fresh  manure  added  to  enliven  it  up. 
A  second  crop  may  be  taken  from  any  old  plants  that 
it  is  intended  to  destroy.    The  second  crop  ought 
not  to  be  cut  from  any  plants  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  strong  next  season.     After  the  pots  or  cover- 
ings are  removed  from  the  plants  the  latter  ought 
for  a  time  to  be  protected  from  frosts,  a  little  strawy 
litter  being  suitable  for  the  jinrpose. 
Rhubarb. 
Much  that  has  just  been  stated  about  Seakale  is 
also  applicable  to  Rhubarb.    Any  warm  place  will 
forward  it,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  lift  fairly 


strong  clumps,  setting  these  together  and  covering 
with  good  soil.  A  high  temperature  induces  rapid, 
but  weakly  growth,  and  the  best  stalks  from  lifted 
plants  are  obtained  when  the  heat  rarely  exceeds 
60".  A  dry  bottom-heat  is  especially  objectionable. 
When  forced  where  well  established,  a  single  strong 
clump  is  capable  ot  producing  a  surprising  weight 
ot  stalks,  and  it  is  in  the  open  where  we  prefer  to 
force  the  most  extensively,  beginning  at  the  present 
time.  Seakale  may  be  forced  every  season  and  be 
little  the  worse  for  it,  but  Rhubarb  does  not  so 
quickly  recover  from  the  loss  of  its  first  heavy  crop 
ot  leaves,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  forced  every 
second  year  only.  To  be  plain,  it  a  portion  ot  the 
bed  is  forced  this  season,  it  ought  to  have  a  com- 
plete rest  in  the  following  year,  this  being  the  only 
method  of  ensuring  the  formation'of  strong  crowns. 
From  four  to  six  strong  clumps  are  usually  sufficient 
to  cover  up  at  one  time,  these  being  capable  of 
maintaining  a  fairly  good  supply  for  about  a  fort- 
night, so  t^t  it  is  necessary  to  cover  fresh  clumps 
at  fortnightly  intervals.  We  find  square,  bottom- 
less boxes  very  serviceable,  these  being  3  feet  deep 
and  sufficiently  large  to  well  enclose  a  single  clump, 
but  they  need  not  be  nearly  so  wide  at  the  top,  for 
which  portable  lids  are  required.  Old  flour  and 
cement  tubs  are  also  suitable  tor  the  purpose,  these 
being  inverted  over  the  clumps,  the  bottoms  knocked 
out  and  converted  into  lids.  Smaller  clumps  may 
be  enclosed  by  earthenware  pots  or  old  sugar 
moulds,  or  other  contrivances.  If  a  single  row  or  a 
few  isolated  plants  are  forced,  the  coverings  ought 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  bed  of  heating  material 
about  4  feet  in  depth  and  2  feet  wider  than  the 
tubs  or  pots.  Any  variety  of  Rhubarb  can  be 
forced,  the  giant  Victoria  being  perhaps  as  profit- 
able as  any,  but  the  easiest  forced  and  best  in  point 
of  colour  are  Johnstone's  St.  Martin,  Linrajus,  and 
Early  Scarlet. 

FOBMING  FBESH  BEDS  OF  EHUBAEB. 

Very  often  Khubaib  is  allowed  to  remain  much 
too  long  on  the  same  breadth  of  ground.  It  is  a 
crop  that  for  convenience  and  appearance  sake  is 
kept  outside  the  garden  walls  where  space  some- 
times is  much  limited.  No  crop  more  quickly 
exhausts  the  ground,  and  very  rarely  do  old  clumps 
or  those  that  have  been  established  six  years  and 
upwards  yield  such  fine  juicy  stalks  as  do  younger 
plants.  Our  plan  (which  answers  well)  is  to  have 
about  six  fairly  long  rows  all  of  different  ages.  The 
oldest  row  is  lifted  and  a  portion  of  the  clumps 
forced  early,  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  divid- 
ing and  replanting.  Thus  a  row  is  broken  up  and 
another  planted  every  season.  The  latter  Is  not 
drawn  from  during  the  first  year  and  only  lightly 
during  the  next,  and  at  the  end  of  two  clear  seasons' 
growth,  is  fit  for  forcing  where  established.  It  is 
rested  during  the  following  summer  again,  lightly 
drawn  from  in  the  fonith  season,  in  the  following 
year  slightly  forwarded,  the  produce  being  lightly 
drawn  from,  and  during  the  sixth  winter  from  the 
time  ot  planting  it  is  in  capital  condition  for  lifting. 
In  smaller  gardens  shorter  rows  or  fewer  plants 
may  be  grown  on  much  the  same  lines,  and  they 
will  pay  for  the  trouble  taken  with  them.  Ground 
intended  for  new  beds  of  Rhubarb  ought  to  be 
broken  up  if  possible  not  less  than  two  spits  deep, 
plenty  of  solid  manure  being  mixed  with  both  the 
surface  and  subsoil.  This  can  be  prepared  now, 
and  if  the  weather  continues  mild  and  open  there 
i3  no  reason  why  the  planting  should  not  also  be 
completed.  The  old  clumps  should  be  split  up  with 
the  aid  of  a  fork,  each  division  having  one  or  more 
crowns  and  a  few  strong  roots  attached.  Divisions 
or  young  plants  may  be  planted  in  rows  4  feet  apart, 
and,  as  a  rule,  a  distance  ot  4  feet  between  the 
plants  is  not  too  much.  A  little  ot  the  finest  of  the 
soil  ought  to  be  firmly  disposed  about  the  roots  and 
the  crowns  should  not  be  buried.  When  the  same 
site  is  being  replanted  with  Rhubarb,  as  much  fresh 
soil  or  good  loam  as  possible,  in  addition  to  the 
manure,  ought  to  be  mixed  with  or  substituted  for 
the  old  soil.  After  about  three  seasons,  established 
plants  will  have  much  exhausted  the  ground,  and 
it  is  advisable  therefore  to  bare  the  topmost  roots, 
cover  these  with  good  manure  or  decayed  garden 
refuse  and  return  the  surface  soil  to  its  old  position. 

W.  I.  M. 
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PERGOLA  AT  AMALFI. 
The  Vine-clad  pergola  is  the  moat  diatLactive 
feiture  of  an  Italian  garden.  It  is  the  moat 
convenient  form  of  cultivation  for  Grapaa  grown 
freely  and  aflbrda  delightfully  shaded  walks  in 
tl;<)  sunnieat  positions.  The  one  engraved  is  of 
large  proportions,  larger  than  is  usual  ;  it  ia 
supported  on  maasive  pillars  of  rubble  masonry. 
An  engraving  showing  its  whole  length  waa 
published  recently.  Sometimes  the  marble 
columns  of  some  ancient  temple  or  palace  form 
the  supports,  in  other  parts  single  stones  hewn 
direct  from  the  quarry,  though  in  most  cases 
they  are  of  some  simple  masonry  of  either  round 
or  square  section.  In  any  case,  the  pergola  is  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  feature  m  a  garden  and 


varieties  of  cancellatus  sativus.  Two  of  the  spring- 
flowering  varieties,  viz.,  C.  Korolkowi  and  C. 
alatavicns  albas,  are  already  in  flower. 


Flower  Garden. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS  IN  WINTER. 
The  treatment  of  hardy  perennials  after  their 
beauty  has  faded,  and  frost,  rough  winds,  &c. , 
have  destroyed  the  few  remaining  flowers  of 
those  which  bloom  late  in  the  year,  is  often 
comparatively  neglected.  After  the  withered 
stems  are  cut  oft",  and  the  borders  and  beds 
made  tidy,  little  notice  is  taken  of  their  occu- 
pants before  active  growth  re-commences  in  the 


Amalfi,  from  the  pergola  at  the  Capucliin  Convent.    Reproduced  for  The  G.irden. 


worth  adopting  in  various  forms  to  the  wants  of 
our  home  gardens.  Besides  Vines,  an  abund- 
ance of  good  climbing  plants  and  shrubs  are 
available  and  suitable  for  coverings. 


The  autumn  and  winter  Crocnses,  now  in 
full  flower,  are  having  a  rough  time  of  it  after 
the  recent  mild  weather.  Nevertheless,  those 
planted  in  sheltered  spots  where  they  are  protected 
a  little  from  the  frosts  are  jet  quite  gay.  C.  Isevi- 
gatus  is  one  of  the  best  jast  now,  every  bulb  send- 
ing np  a  succession  of  its  pretty  striped  flowers. 
C.  oohroleacus  ia  also  good,  but  creamy  white  is 
a  bad  colour  for  rough  weather.  We  prefer  longl- 
floms,  the  later  blooming  forms  of  speciosus,  the 


spring.  It  is,  however,  during  this  period  that 
many  small  and  choice  plants  are  lost,  through 
the  depredations  of  slugs,  worms,  and  other 
destroyers.  To  protect  the  plants  from  these 
pests,  greater  watchfulness  is  required  during 
the  winter,  especially  if  the  weather  is  open, 
than  is  the  case  in  the  summer-time.  Where 
the  soil  is  heavy  it  often  abounds  with  small 
black  slugs,  and  if  they  are  left  to  carry  on  their 
depredations  unchecked,  many  small  plants  will 
very  soon  disappear.  Amongst  the  things  more 
particularly  relished  by  these  small  marauders 
are  the  dilTerent  species  of  Dianthus,  Campa- 
nula, Gentian,  Erigeron,  Lychnis,  Senecio, 
and  the  flowers  of  Hellebores,  Hepaticas,  Pri- 


mulas, &c.  ;  therefore,  extra  attention  should 
be  given  to  these  and  others  likewise  subject 
to  attack.  One  of  the  best  means  of  checking 
this  slug  nuisance  is  a  good  dressing  of  dry 
wood  ashes,  which  should  be  spread  over  the 
surface  soil  immediately  the  dead  stems  and 
leaves  have  been  cleared  oft",  at  the  same  time 
lifting  the  leaves  of  any  dwarf  plants  likely  to 
harbour  the  enemy,  so  as  to  more  effectually  dis- 
lodge those  seeking  shelter  in  these  quarters. 
Delphiniums,  Alstrccmerias,  Antherioums,  Ra- 
nunculuses, (fee. ,  which  are  liable  to  have  the 
young  shoots  destroyed  when  commencing  to 
grow,  should  have  small  hills  of  wood  ashes 
placed  immediately  over  them.  Thus  protected, 
they  will  break  through  strongly  in  the  spring 
and  escape  with  little  damage  from  their  ene- 
mies. Wood  ashes,  too,  is  a  capital  fertiliser. 
A  dressing  of  this,  however,  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  borders,  for 
hardy  perennials  are  very  exhausting  to  the 
soil,  occupying,  as  they  often  do,  the  same 
position  for  several  years.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
chief  points  in  their  successful  cultivation  is  to 
be  found  in  supplying  their  wants  in  this  respect 
most  eftectually.  I  do  not  assert  that  a  rich 
diet  is  necessary,  although  some  kinds  delight  in 
plenty  of  manure  ;  these  are  better  grown  by 
themselves  as  far  as  possible,  but  an  annual 
supply  of  fresh  material  of  a  fertilising  nature 
is  requisite  for  maintaining  the  majority  of  this 
class  of  plants  in  good  condition.  No  doubt  the 
best  means  of  enriching  the  soil  is  by  digging  in 
whatever  dressing  is  applied,  but  to  accomplish 
this  satisfactorily  all  the  occupants  of  the  border 
must  be  removed.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
convenient  or  desirable  to  disturb  the  beds  and 
borders  for  this  purpose — no  small  undertaking 
when  occupied  with  a  large  and  varied  collection. 
There  are  few  operations  connected  with  out- 
door gardening  which  I  am  more  disinclined  to 
undertake  than  the  overhauling,  rearranging, 
and  replanting  of  a  collection  of  hardy  peren- 
nials. I  always  find  so  many  things  I  am 
loth  to  disturb  when  they  seem  to  have 
naturalised  themselves,  that  I  prefer  to  rely 
upon  surface  dressings  to  supply  the  fresh 
food,  even  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  reduced 
luxuriance.  Then,  again,  it  ia  impossible  to 
hit  upon  a  time  equally  well  suited  to  all 
species  for  carrying  out  a  general  replanting  ; 
some  kinds  are  sure  to  suft'er  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  while  numerous  self-sown  seedlings  are 
destroyed.  Hepaticas,  SquUls,  Primulas,  itc. , 
will  shed  their  seeds  and  germinate  when  the 
spade  is  kept  away  from  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  by  adopting  a  system  of  grouping  when 
planting,  renovation  can  be  accomplished  piece- 
meal at  leas  trouble  and  risk. 

Wet  and  pasty  manure  should  be  avoided  for 
surface  dressings.  Old  Mushroom  beds  form  an 
excellent  material  for  the  purpose,  also  half 
rotted  leaves  ;  neither  of  these,  however,  are  of 
a  very  stimulating  nature,  but  if  desirable  this 
deficiency  can  be  remedied  by  mixing  with  them 
some  fowls'  or  pigeons'  manure,  or  some  arti- 
ficial fertiliser.  Strong  -  growing  plants  and 
those  occupying  dry  positions  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure  at  this 
season,  when  it  can  be  given  fairly  strong  without 
fear  of  injury.  A.  Barker. 


Asphodelus  acaulia.— This  pretty  little  Al- 
geiian  Asphodel  is  now  blooming  freely  in  the  open 
border  in  front  of  my  greenhouse,  the  only  protec- 
tion it  receives  even  at  this  late  season  of  the  year 
being  a  cap-glass  placed  over  it  at  nights  and  durirg 
bad  days,  but  which  is  removed  on  every  day  that 
is  at  all  fine.  This  plant  is  well  figured  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Sotaniral  Maijazine  for  the  current 
year  from  a  specimen  which  bloomed  in  the  open 
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border  at  KiTT  Gardeas  daring  May  of  the  present 
yeir.  Its  fljwers  may  be  accurately  described  as 
those  of  a  piak  form  of  the  common  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem (Ornithogalum  umbiUatum),  bsiag  almost 
identicil  in  form  and  only  differiag  in  CDlour,  though 
of  course  they  belong  to  totally  distinct  and  different 
bDtanlcal  families.  I  received  the  tubars  in  a  dry 
state  (but  just  showing  signs  of  commenoiag  to 
grow)  In  Angust  last  from  Messrs.  Dammann,  of 
Naples,  and  planted  them  in  the  open  border,  not 
expecting  them  to  bloom  till  next  Miy,  as  this  was 
the  season  of  their  flowering  at  Kew,  bat  they  at 
once  commenced  to  grow  rapidly,  and  each  plant 
has  produced  a  bunch  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
flowers  from  its  centre,  the  first  of  which  opened 
about  a  week  ago.  Each  flower  only  lasts  one  day, 
but  being  numerous  they  expand  in  constant  succes- 
sion, and  on  a  bright  day  have  quite  a  pretty  appear- 
ance. It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  bunch 
of  fliwers  does  njt  rise  on  a  short  stem  out  of  the 
Rush-like  leaves,  as  in  the  portrait  of  the  plant  in 
the  Botaniral  Mai/az'uic  they  appear  to  do,  as 
though  the  foot-stalks  of  each  individual  flower  are 
between  1  inch  and  2  inches  in  length,  the  flowers 
can  hardly  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  plant  is  said  to  seldom  bloom  in  this  country 
for  want  of  sufiicient  sun-heat,  and  as  we  have  had 
hardly  any  sun  since  it  came  here.  It  may  be  that 
the  flowers  now  being  produced  by  my  plants  were 
formed  in  their  native  land,  and  that  they  will  never 
bloom  again,  but  this  we  must  leave  to  another  year 
t)  see. — W.  E.  Gumblbton,  Belgrove,  Qiieenstown, 
Ireland. 

Carnatioa  Paul  Engleheart.— Itis  due  to  the 
holders  of  the  stock  of  this  Carnation  and  to  those 
who  have  purchased  i-,  that  I  should  notice  the 
assertion,  which  has  twice  of  lata  been  made  in 
The  Gakden,  that  the  plant  is  common  in  Irish 
cottage  gardens,  and  that  therefore  it  has  been 
wrongly  sent  out  as  a  new  thing.  Whether  this 
Irish  Clove  is  really  identical  with  mine  or  not  I 
have  no  means  of  proving  or  disproving,  for  I  have 
never  been  in  Ireland  and  have  never  had  a  single 
Carnation  from  thence.  Bat  I  would  remind  those 
who  have  made  this  possible  discovery  that  in  The 
Gabdbk  of  July  31,  1SS6,  p.  90,  I  stated  distinctly 
that  my  plant  came  from  a  Worcestershire  cottage 
garden,  and  thus  is  new  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
many  others  are  fairly  called  new,  viz.,  newly 
brought  to  light  or  rescued  from  obscurity.  To  ex- 
plain more  fully  its  origin:  When  staying  a  few 
years  back  with  a  relative  in  Worcestershire,  I 
noticed  in  his  garden  two  or  three  plants  of  a  Clove 
Carnation  certainly  new  to  me,  rigid  and  short  in 
stem,  powerfully  fragrant,  and  of  a  very  rich  dark 
crimson  colour.  It  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  one  of  the  gardeners  from  his  home  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Two  or  three  layers  were  given  to 
me,  and  from  these,  finding  the  variety  unusually 
hardy  and  prolific  and  of  extreme  value  to  cut 
from,  I  subsequently  raised  a  large  stock.  Year 
after  year  it  was  much  admired  and  recognised  as 
unknown  by  many  visitors  to  my  garden  who  are 
CDnversant  with  Carnations.  If  it  is  really  an 
ancient  plant  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  common  in  Irish  cottage  gardens,  I  can 
only  say,  so  much  the  better  for  the  cottage  gar- 
dens, and  that  this  fact — if  it  be  a  fact — does  not 
appear  to  me  to  detract  from  its  value.  Apprecia- 
tive notices  of  this  Carnation  will  be  found  in  The 
Gabdk.v,  l.SSO,  p  90;  1887,  p  124;  18S8,  pp.  165, 
170  —G.  H.  ESGLEIIEABT,  Aj)j/lcsha/v,  Andover. 

■  A  correspondent  of  The  Gabden  objjclg 

to  this  capital  border  Carnation  being  brought  out 
as  a  novelty,  because  one  like  it  is  frequent  in 
cottage  gardens  near  Cork.  As  far  as  English  gar- 
dens are  concerned,  it  is  a  novelty,  and  a  very 
precious  one.  The  crimson  Cloves  common  in  our 
gardens,  though  varying  a  good  deal  in  colour, 
length  of  stalk,  and  freedom  of  flowering,  do  not 
combine  all  the  good  qualities  of  this.  No  doubt 
the  apparent  identity  is  accidental,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  this  plant  to  .show  that 
its  ancestors  came  from  the  sister  isle.  As  it  was 
not  distributed  to  us  fr^m  the  eardens  near  Cork, 
let  us  be  thankful  for  it  from  Hampshire.  In  any 
case  Paul  Engleheart  is  now  getting  to  be  well 


known  among  those  who  look  out  for  the  very  best 
of  the  border  Carnations.  No  doubt  "  by  any  other 
name  it  would  smell  as  sweet" — it  certainly  could 
not  smell  sweeter  1— G.  J. 

The  discovery  that  this  useful  Carnation  is 

not  new,  but  simply  an  old  variety  which  had  been 
nearly  lost  to  cultivation  in  this  country,  will  in 
no  wise  detract  from  its  merits.  It  is  only  another 
instance  of  an  old  friend  being  nearly  lost  in  the 
race  for  new  acquaintances.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  this  Carnation  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it 
merits  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour.  I  also 
believe  that  there  are  few  Carnation  growers  in  this 
country  who  were  acquainted  with  it  previous  to  its 
being  sent  out  under  the  new  name.  However,  in 
this  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  1  may  say  that  although 
I  take  great  interest  in  Carnations  and  have  seen 
several  of  the  best  collections,  and  have  also  visited 
many  shows  where  these  have  been  a  special  feature, 
I  had  not  seen  this  variety  previous  to  last  spring, 
when  plants,  which  were  obtained  under  the  above 
name,  flowered  with  us.  If  I  had  met  with  this  grow- 
ing in  a  cottage  garden,  or  any  other  private  esta- 
blishment, I  should  have  been  led  away  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  seedling  which  was  worth  looking 
after.— A.  Hemsley. 


THE  GENTIANS  OF  THE  ACA.ULIS 
GROUP. 

From  the  TFiener  Illustrirte  Oarten-Zeitung  we 
translate  the  following  notes  on  the  Gentians  of 
the  aoaulis  group,  by  Mens.  H.  Correvon, 
Director  of  the  Jardin  Alpin  d'Acclimatation  at 
Geneva. 

Gentiaua  aoaulis  (L.)  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
alpine  plants  to  be  met  witli  in  cultivation. 
Under  the  name  of  "Gentianella"  it  has  been 
grown  for  some  hundreds  of  years  in  England, 
where  I  have  seen  veritable  carpets  of  it.  In 
an  English  garden  it  really  grows  like  Grass. 
At  Weybridge  Mr.  Wilson  forms  strong  and 
handsome  edgings  with  this  plant,  and  the  Gen- 
tian groupings  (true  to  Nature)  lately  figured  in 
The  Garden  have  been  seen  by  many.  In 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  North  Germany  this 
Gentian  is  tolerably  easy  of  cultivation,  but  in 
the  dry  climate  of  Mid-Europe  it  is  a  more 
ditHcult  matter  to  grow  it. 

How  it  behaves  in  Vienna  and  in  Austria 
generally,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  Switzerland, 
France,  and  South  Germany  experiments  have 
been  made  with  it  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
turned  out  quite  satisfactory.  However,  I 
tliink  that  the  want  of  success  in  these  cases  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  witli  which  the 
experiments  were  made  were  brought  direct 
from  their  natural  habitats  in  the  country  where 
they  grew,  and  under  such  circumstances  plants 
are  always  much  more  difficult  to  acclimati.se.  I 
have  here,  in  the  Jardin  Alpin  d'Acclimatation, 
carefully  studied  this  subject,  cultivating,  aide 
by  side,  plants  that  were  brought  from  the 
mountains  and  others  that  were  raised  from  seed 
here,  and  have  found  that,  while  those  plants 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  Alps  with 
ample  balls  to  the  root.s  merely  dragged  on  a 
miserable  existence  and  always  flowered  scantily, 
tliose  which  were  raised  from  .seed  grew  right 
away  without  check,  and,  although  they  took 
tliree  years  to  become  sufficiently  matured  to 
produce  flowers,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this 
is  the  right  method  of  dealing  with  this  plant — 
the  only  methotl,  in  fact,  that  deserves  to  be 
recommended. 

The  plants  which  were  brought  from  tlio  Alps 
bloomed. indeed,  but  feebly,  and  produced  no 
seeds,  or  but  few,  which  I  considered  a  proof 
that  they  felt  the  want  of  the  conditions  whicli 
they  enjoyed  in  their  native  habitat.  They 
showed  themselves  to  be  altogether  and  at  all 


times  more  tender  than  the  others,  and  more 
sensitive  both  to  the  sun's  heat  and  to  damp- 
ness, and  within  a  few  years  they  all  died  oif. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plants  which  were  raised 
from  seed  became  speedily  and  thoroughly  ac- 
climatised here  (in  our  very  unfavourable 
climate)  and  produced  seed  in  abundance.  Be- 
sides these  I  have  also  grown  and  studied  the 
Gentianella  of  the  English.  It  is  better  and 
more  easily  cultivated  than  all  the  others, 
literally  "growing  like  a  weed."  It  increases 
quickly  and  is  of  vigorous  constitution.  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  become  quite  a  different  species 
from  the  type,  and  it  certainly  has  been  altered 
(in  a  botanical  sense)  by  cultivation.  The 
English  form  of  the  plant  spreads  much  more 
quickly,  sends  out  strong  and  numerous  runners, 
and  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  tufts, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  wild  plant  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  a  metamorphosed  plant  with  which 
the  botanical  world  has  nothing  further  to  do ; 
it  belongs  entirely  to  the  realm  of  horticulture. 
I  have  planted  it  in  a  garden  which  we  have  on 
the  Wallis  Alps,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will 
be  able  to  communicate  some  interesting  obser- 
vations respecting  it. 

The  old  Gcntiana  acaulis  of  Linnseus  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  exist,  botanically  speaking,  as 
several  forms  and  modifications  have  to  be  in- 
cluded under  this  name.  In  a  very  interesting 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Bulletin  de  V Asso- 
ciation pour  la  Protection  des  Fkmtes,  No.  2, 
p.  24,  M.  Perier  has  separated  and  very  clearly 
figured  these  diflerent  forms.  There  are  four 
forms  which  exhibit  botanical  differences  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  must  be  distinctly 
separated  from  one  another.  [A  fifth  form  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  G.  R.  von  Beck  in  the  "  Flora 
of  Bosnia."— Ed.  W.  I.  G.-Z.]    These  are:— 

Gentiana  Clusi  (Perr.  and  Song.)  has  leathery, 
rigid,  lanceolate,  pointed  leaves  ;  sepals  lanceolate, 
lying  closely  on  the  corolla,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  acute-angled  interspaces.  The 
flower  is  dark  blue,  and  has  no  green  streaks  on 
the  inside  of  the  corolla.  The  plant  grows  in  cal- 
careous rocky  meadows  on  the  Alps  and  the  Jura 
range  at  an  elevation  of  from  1500  to  2000  metres. 

Gentiana  angustifolia  (Vill.). — The  hand- 
somest form  of  all.  Leaves  limp,  not  leathery, 
lanceolate,  narrow,  glossy  on  the  upper  surface ; 
flower  five  or  six  times  as  long  as  broad,  very 
elegant  and  ornamental,  of  a  beautiful  azure-blue 
colour,  with  five  bright  green  spots  on  the  in- 
side of  the  corolla.  The  sepals  do  not  lie  close 
on  the  corolla,  but  stand  out  from  it,  and  are 
broad  at  the  base.  This  is  indisputably  the  hand- 
somest of  all  the  Gentians,  and  also  the  easiest  to 
cultivate.  It  is  found  on  the  calcareous  Alps  of  the 
Is^re,  on  the  Maurienne,  and  on  peaks  of  the  French 
Jura  range  (Reculet,  CrOt  de  la  Neige).  It  is 
synonymous  with  the  Gentiana  sabauda  (Boiss.)  of 
the  French. 

Gentiana  Kochiana  (Perr.  and  Song.),  G.  ex- 
cisa  (Presl.). — This  is  distinguished  by  its  leaves, 
which  are  very  broad,  quite  flat,  elliptical,  broadly 
lanceolate,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  teeth 
of  the  calyx  are  lanceolate,  short,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  wide  sinuous  interspaces. 
Flowers  dark  blue,  with  five  dark  blackish  green 
spots  on  the  inside  of  the  corolla.  The  plant  is 
found  In  those  districts  of  the  Alps  which  are  of 
the  primary  formation,  at  an  altitude  of  from  1400 
to  21)00  metres. 

Gentiana  alpina  (Vill.)  is  a  rarer  form, 
and  occurs  only  on  Alps  of  the  primary  forma- 
tion. Leaves  small,  bright  green,  almost  passing 
into  grey,  forming  pretty  rosettes,  similar  to  those 
of  Saxifraga  Aizoon  (L.);  flowers  small,  sky-blue, 
sessile.  This  plant  sends  out  runners,  like  the 
Gentianella  and  Gentiana  verna  (L  ),  It  is  found 
only  in  the  highest  pastures  of  the  Alps,  at  an  eleva- 
I  tion  of  from  2500  to  3000  metres. 
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The  form  G.  angustifolia  is,  as  I  have  already, 
mentioned,  the  easiest  to  cultivate,  and  this 
probably  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
not  an  exclusively  alpine  plant,  but  is  also  met 
with  on  low,  dry  hills  in  Savoy.  Near  Chamb6ry 
it  occurs  in  the  mountain  meadows  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  400  metres. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  best  time  for 
sowing  seed  of  these  Gentians  is  in  autumn,  just 
before  winter  sets  in,  and  in  light,  but  not  too 
dry,  soil.  The  best  compost  for  them  is  a  mix- 
ture of  heath  soil,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  If 
possible,  snow  should  be  spread  over  the  seed 
bed  during  the  winter.  The  seedlings  will  make 
their  appearance  in  April  in  the  following 
spring  if  fresh  seed  has  been  used,  but  if  not, 
it  will  take  a  longer  time  to  germinate,  often 
from  six  to  eight  months,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  seed. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 


Whilst  I  use  this  term,  because  it  has  become  a 
common  appellation  for  those  which  we  have  usually 
termed  Violas,  yet  I  by  no  means  adopt  the  opinion 
that  the  varieties  called  show  or  large-flowered  are 
less  beautiful  because  the  flowers  are  large  or  the 
colours  so  varied.  That  many  large-flowered  Pansies 
do  not  produce  tufts  of  bloom  in  the  same  way  that 
the  smaller-flowered  Violas  do  is  certain ;  but  still, 
up  to  a  certain  time  of  the  year  strong  plants 
of  the  large-flowered  section,  whether  of  English  or 
Belgian,  French  or  German  strains,  do  make  a 
wondrously  beautiful  display.  A  fine,  rich-coloured 
selection  from  the  Balgian  Pansy  is  perhaps  the 
most  showy,  because  the  colours  are  usually  so  rich, 
varied  and  baautiful.  A  good  deal  may  bs  said  for 
self  colours,  such  as  are  found  in  Gaorge  Radd  and 
New  Gainea,  yellow;  Mrs.  Cannell, white;  Holyrood, 
blue ;  and  the  rich  maroon-purple  selfs,  of  which 
there  are  many  named  varieties.  The  chief  need 
in  securing  fine  displays  of  all  kinds  of  Pansies, 
whether  tufted  or  large-flowered,  in  the  spring  is 
found  in  strong  clumps,  as,  for  instance,  now  after 
spring-planted  Pansies  have  been  cut  over  they 
show  dense  clumps  of  shoots  already  studded  with 
flowei-buds  and  ready  to  burst  into  flower  at  the 
first  opportunity.  If  these  plants  have  to  be  lifted, 
divided  into  small  pieces,  and  replanted  to  make 
blooming  plants  for  the  spring,  they  will  fail  to 
make  fine  tufts,  and  will  bloom  later  than  will  the 
bottoms  of  the  previous  year  which  have  remained 
unbroken.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
refrain  from  breaking  up  clumps,  as  the  provision  of 
stock  for  the  future  is  needful ;  but  if  we  want  to  see 
in  the  spring  clumps  of  Pansies  from  12  inches  to 
ll  inches  over  and  one  mass  of  bloom,  then  must  the 
old  plants  of  the  preceding  summer  remain  unbroken, 
although  they  may  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil 
attached  and  be  safely  transplanted.  Almost  every 
kind  of  bedding  or  border  Pansy  we  have  will 
produce  thick  tufts  of  shoots  in  this  way  in  the 
autumn  if  in  good  soil,  and,  as  was  the  case  during 
such  a  saason  as  the  past,  be  kept  freely  growing. 
Buyers  of  Pansies  for  bedding  and  forming  natural 
groups  feel  disappointment  when  they  find  that  the 
pieces  sent  them  from  the  nursery  fail  to  produce 
for  the  first  year  any  appreciable  effect ;  but  that 
cannot  be  helped,  as  the  nurseryman  cannot  sell 
stock  plants  fall  of  growth  at  the  price  of  small 
stuff.  Where  Pansies  are  grown  largely  for  market 
sale  larger  plants  may  be  obtained  cheaply,  but  then 
they  are  common  varieties.  This  year  field-grown 
Pansies  are  very  fine  indeed;  thousands  of  plants 
which  had  been  dibbled  up  in  August  had  to 
be  lifted  and  re-divided  and  planted  in  October 
and  November,  so  strong  had  they  become.  The 
grower  of  cheap  Pansies,  because  offering  very 
cheaply,  cannot  afford  to  sell  very  large  plants  for 
the  money.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  his  stuff  is 
wonderfully  good.  In  this  neighbourhood  Pansies 
of  this  nature  are  grown  probably  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  annually,  and  jast  now  large  breadths 
may  be  seen  blooming  charmingly.  To  produce 
really  fine  clumps  or  tufts,  however,  there  are 
no  plants  like  those  fully  one  year  old.     Where 


dei:>Bndence  is  placed  upon  Pansies  for  bedding 
purposes,  some  two  or  three  diverse  sets  of  plants 
are  desirable.  Old  tufts  always  flower  earliest  in  the 
spring,  whilst  other  tufts  pulled  to  pieces  and 
dibbled  up  into  a  frame  or  in  light  soil  in  October 
make  a  capital  succession  for  planting  out  in  May 
to  bloom  during  the  summer.  Plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  during  May  or  June,  and  especially  the 
fine  fancy  varieties,  bloom  early  in  the  autumn ;  so 
also  will  young  plants  from  the  earliest  spring- 
blooming  clumps  if  these  be  divided  and  replanted 
up  in  good  soil  in  the  month  of  June  for  the  sum- 
mer. In  this  case  a  north  border  and  frequent 
waterings  will  soon  help  to  make  these  into  strong- 
rooted  plants.  Of  course,  all  this  beauty  in  Pansies 
ii  not  to  be  had  without  trouble,  but  then  the  great 
feature  of  all  good  gardening  is  that  it  creates 
labour,  for  without  labour  there  is  no  gardening 
Tastes  differ  appreciably  with  respect  to  small- 
flowered  and  large-flowered  varieties.  The  former, 
as  a  rule,  give  the  most  bloom,  but  the  latter  make 
up  in  size  and  boldness  of  the  flowers,  and  usually 
richer  hues  of  colour.  The  parti-coloured  or  varie- 
gated kinds  are  pretty,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  effec- 
tive. Countess  of  Kintore  is  a  lovely  variety,  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  in  Pansies,  is  not  excelled  in 
beauty,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  loosest  grower  of  all 
the  family,  and  never  produces  a  good  clump  of 
growth.  A  really  good  dense  growing,  tufted  kicd 
having  all  the  beauty  in  its  flowers  of  Countess  of 
Kintore  would  be  a  great  gain.  Where  Pansy 
flowers  are  required  for  bunching  or  for  working 
into  posies,  none  are  more  acceptable  than 
are  those  of  the  Countess.  The  development  of 
form  and  substance  in  the  flowers  of  the  bed- 
ding Viola  is  a  natural  product  of  constant  seed- 
ing and  raising  from  seed.  Out  of  thousands 
o!  seedlings,  some  little  improvement  in  form  of 
flower  as  well  as  of  colour  is  certain  to  be 
presented,  and  just  as  certainly  will  that  improve- 
ment catch  the  eye  of  the  raiser.  For  that  reason 
we  rarely  see  in  more  recently  raised  varieties 
raggedness  of  outline  in  the  flowers,  let  the  colours 
be  ever  so  beautiful.  None  the  less  it  will  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  such  march  of  improvement 
should  lead  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  smalhr 
flowered  section.  These  forms  are  very  lovely,  and 
must,  under  all  circumstances,  give  us  the  best 
examples  of  tufted  Pansies. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  pans  of 
these  Pansies,  or  indeed  of  Pansies  in  clumps 
of  any  kinds,  should  be  exhibited  in  May  next 
at  the  Temple  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultu- 
ral Society.  Such  a  class  would  indeed  make 
a  very  beautiful  one ;  indeed,  I  should  like  to 
see  classes  for  both ;  twelve  pans  distinct  and  six 
pans  distinct,  so  that  all  kinds  of  growers  might  be 
encouraged  to  compete.  We  get  so  tired  of  stereo- 
typed show  plants,  that  anything  new  or  novel 
merits  all  possible  encouragement  at  shows,  and 
especially  when  they  comprise  such  lovely  and 
popular  flowers  as  Pansies,  and  some  of  the  very 
hardiest  of  our  garden  flowers.  Should  such  classes 
be  formed,  I  hope  the  width  of  the  pans  will  be  de- 
fined, and  I  think  12-inch  pans  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  consistent  with  the  limited  space  at  the 
disposal  of  the  society.  Beyond  calling  for  Pansies 
in  two  distinct  kinds,  no  conditions  should  be  im- 
posed as  to  variety,  and  in  such  a  case  it  but  three 
dozen  of  pans  were  shown  there  might  be  fully 
thirty  varieties  in  the  groups.  I  hope  we  may  hear 
more  of  Pansies  in  pans  at  shows.  A.  D. 

CrasEula  lactea. — A  batch  of  this  little-known 
succulent  just  coming  into  flower  demonstrates  its 
value  as  a  winter-blooming  plant.  Notwithstanding 
that  it  has  several  times  been  exhibited  in  good 
condition,  and  also  has  received  favourable  notice 
in  the  horticultural  papers,  its  cultivation  as  yet  is 
somewhat  limited.  This  is  rather  snrprisiiig,  seeing 
what  a  valuable  plant  it  is  where  flowers  in  winter 
are  in  demand.  No  forcing  is  needed  to  have  it  in 
bloom  during  the  dullest  period  of  the  year,  and  its 
light  spikes  of  white  starry  flowers  are  very  pleasing 
either  in  the  greenhouse  or  when  used  in  a  cut  state. 
Although  belonging  to  the  class  of  plants  known  as 
succulents,  which  are  generally  (often  erroneously) 
considered  to  require  little  attention,  it  will,  how- 


ever, pay  for  good  culture,  the  whole  character  of 
the  plant  being  different  in  a  young,  vigorous  speci- 
men as  compared  with  an  old  example  which  has 
occupied  the  tame  pot  for  several  years.  It  good 
strong  shoots  can  be  obtained  in  February,  no  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced  in  producing  floweiirg 
plants  by  the  following  December.  From  five  to 
seven  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  a  6-inch  pet 
and  stood  on  a  shelf  or  stage  in  a  warm  house  where 
they  will  soon  form  roots,  and  where  they  may  te 
grown  till  May  or  June,  when  a  pit  will  be  a  more 
suitable  place  for  them.  Occasional  dcses  of  liquid 
manure  will  prove  beneficial  when  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots.  Towards  the  winter  the  fiower- 
spikes  will  appear,  one  in  the  point  of  each  shoot, 
after  which  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  wiU  last  a  long  time  in  per- 
fection. Small  cuttings  must  not  be  expected  to 
make  plants  strong  enough  to  bloom  the  first  year, 
in  which  case  they  will,  if  kept  growing  in  the  same 
pots,  make  nice  specimens  for  another  season.  The 
best,  however,  are  obtained  by  striking  fresh  pieces 
each  year,  these  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  an 
even  size,  so  as  to  ensure  their  flowering  simul- 
taneously. Turfy  loam  having  a  little  leaf-mould 
mixed  with  it,  and  a  liberal  addition  of  coarse  sand, 
forms  a  compost  which  seems  to  suit  all  its  require- 
ments.— A.  Baekeb. 


HELIANTHUS   RIGIDUS,   L.<ETIFLOEUS, 
AND  TRICUSPIS. 

When  the  last  number  of  The  Garden  reaches 
America,  I  am  afraid  that  the  American  bo- 
tanists will  hold  up  their  hands  in  amazement 
at  Mr.  Appleton's  note  on  these  plants.  He 
has,  I  know,  paid  great  attention  to  the  genus 
Heiianthus,  but  here  he  is  certainly  taking  a 
leap  in  the  dark.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  was  such  a 
thoroughly  competent  botanist,  and  had  devoted 
himself  through  so  many  long  years  to  the 
study  of  the  North  American  Compositre,  that 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  should  make  a 
blunder  about  any  of  them.  Dr.  Elliott,  the 
author  of  the  "  Flora  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,"  had  not  one  tithe  of  Dr.  Gray's  ex- 
perience in  drawing  up  descriptions  and  work- 
ing out  synonymy,  but  he  was  a  competent 
field  botanist,  and  I  should  much  like  to  know 
upon  what  grounds  Mr.  Appleton  bases  his 
conclusion  that  he  described  one  given  plant 
under  the  name  of  Heiianthus  tricuspis,  and 
that  he  also  mixed  it  up  with  what  he  described 
as  H.  scaberrimus  and  H.  sparsifolius.  From 
what  I  know  of  Dr.  Elliott,  I  entirely  refuse  to 
believe  that  he  was  such  a  gross  blunderer.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  authenticated 
specimens  of  Elliott's  plants  in  existence. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  book  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  from  the  descriptions  it  is  pretty  clearly 
evident  that  Elliott's  scaberrimus  was  rigidus, 
and  his  sparsifolius  a  form  of  atrorubens,  as  Dr. 
Gray  has  already  stated.  Elliott's  description 
of  tricuspis  is  as  follows  : — 

Root  perennial ;  stem  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  with 
the  whole  plant  very  scabrous;  branches  and  leaves 
very  regularly  opposite ;  leaves  much  whitened  on  the 
imder  surface  by  the  blistered  epidermis,  of  a  dull 
uniform  brown  colour,  though  very  scabrous  under- 
neath, triplinerved,  with  the  margins  revolute,  nearly 
entire ;  flowers  few,  terminating  the  branches ;  in- 
volucrum  _  many-leaved  ;  leaves  subulate,  wide  at  the 
base,  the  interior  rat  tier  longer  ;  florets  of  the  ray  four- 
teen to  sixteen,  about  IJ  ioches  long,  yellow;  stamens 
longer  than  the  florets  of  the  disc ;  seed  compressed; 
pappus  nearly  as  long  as  the  seed,  subulate,  lacerate ; 
chaff  of  the  receptacle  tricuspidate,  the  middle  seg- 
ment the  largest  and  somewhat  acuminate. 

The  plant  which  we  rely  upon  at  Kew  as 
typical  Isetillorus  differs  from  aU  the  forms  of 
rigidus  (please  do  not  make  me  responsible  for 
Harpalium  rigidum  semi-plenum)  by  its  yellow 
disc,  longer  ray-flowers,  distinctly  petioled, 
thinner  ovate  lower  stem  leaves,  and  tricus- 
pidate scales  of  the   receptacle.     But  the  in- 
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volacral  bracts  of  this  Itetiflorus  are  regularly 
lanceolate,  certainly  not  subulate  from  a 
dilated  base,  and  Elliott  says  nothing  about 
the  characteristic  yellow  disc.  After  comparing 
this  plant  with  Elliott's  description  just  cited, 
I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  not  safe  to  go 
urther  than  to  say,  as  Dr.  Gray  did,  that  H. 
tricuspis  (Elliott)  is  a  doubtful  synonym,  or 
possibly  a  variety  of  H.  lajtiflorus  (Pers.). — 
J.  G.  Bakee,  Royal  Oanlcns,  Kew. 

We  have  rarely  had  a  better  opportunity 

of  applying  the  old  adage  "  let  well  alone  "  than 
in  the  present  instance.  So  far  as  we  know, 
gardeners,  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  have 
hitherto  followed  Dr.  Gray  to  a  man,  and  it  is 
surely  time  something  was  being  done  when 
young  men  from  our  own  ranks  who  have  not 
had  half  so  much  experience  of  the  American 
veteran  should  beg  to  disagree  with  his  limita- 
tion )f  a  species.  Mr.  Appleton  seems  to  me  to 
be  arguing  in  a  circle,  and  in  applying  the  name 
H.  scaberrimus  to  the  plant  in  question  comes 
back  to  our  old  Harpalium  rigidum,  under 
which  Dr.  Gray  placed  it  as  a  synonym.  His 
application  of  H.  silphioides  and  H.  sparsifolius 
is  quite  wrong,  both  of  these  having  long  been 
identified  as  synonyms,  or,  at  the  very  moat, 
only  slight  varieties  of  the  old  Linnean  species 
H.  atrorubens,  an  entirely  different  plant  from 
the  one  in  question.  So  far  as  we  at  present 
know,  there  are  no  authenticated  specimens  of 
Elliott's  in  this  country,  and  as  Dr.  Gray  had 
access  to  all  the  American  herbariums,  as  well 
as  the  most  important  herbariums  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and,  moreover,  had  spent  his 
whole  life  working  at  American  plants,  and 
Compositse  in  particular,  it  seems  incredulous 
that  such  an  extremely  careful  botanist  should 
blunder  in  the  way  described  by  your  correspon- 
dent. That  Dr.  Gray  had  great  difficulty  in  run- 
ning down  many  of  the  cultivated  CompositiB 
he  found  in  old  English  gardens  we  are  perfectly 
aware,  and  we  are  also  aware  that  with  Asters, 
and  HeUanthus  in  particular,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  in  his  conclusions,  in  forming  which  he 
spent  no  Uttle  time  and  energy. — M. 

In  a  contemporary  journal  I  have  re- 
cently given  the  history  of  the  Sunflower  which 
Mr.  Appleton  calls  tricuspis,  but  which  Asa  Gray 
places  as  a  form  oE  H.  Itetiflorus  (Persoon). 
When  a  botanist  of  Asa  Graj's  eminence  has 
extricated  us  from  the  confused  jungle  of  names 
and  synonyms  which  formerly  enveloped  the  genus 
HeUanthus,  and  has  adjusted  and  arranged  them 
all,  I  think  the  least  that  we  gardeners  can 
do  is  to  adopt  his  arrangement  and  be  thankful 
to  him.  As  regards  the  plant  with  which  Mr. 
Appleton  associates  my  name,  the  question  is 
whether  it  i J,  as  the  Kew  authorities  tnink,  a  va- 
riety of  H.  rigidus,  or,  as  Asa  Gray  declared  it  to  be, 
H.  laetiflorns.  The  characters  on  which  I  chiefly 
rely  in  siding  with  Asa  Gray  are  the  yellowish  disc 
and  the  petioled  leaf,  neither  of  which  I  can  find 
assigned  to  any  variety  of  H.  rigidus. — C.  Wolley 
DOD.  

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

SiiEUBBEEiES. — Recently  a  gentleman,  not  satisfied 
with  the  growth  of  his  shrubbery  clumps  that  had 
been  planted  three  years,  invited  me  to  go  and  see 
them,  hoping  that  I  might  be  able  to  advise  him  as 
to  why  the  growth  had  been  so  puny,  seeing  that 
no  expense  had  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  before  the  plants  were  put  in.  A 
msre  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  the  reason, 
as  weeds  and  rank -growing  Grasses  all  but 
overtopped  the  shrubs  and  revealed  at  once  the 
cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  growth.  Rather  an  ex- 
treme case,  I  admit,  but  for  all  that,  it  is  typical  of 
many  instances,  and  not  always  confined  to 
amateurs,  many  professionals  being  guilty  of  the 
same  thing,  namely,  of  allowing  weeds  to  monopolise 


the  ground  that  should  always  be  held  sacred  to  the 
roots,  or,  at  any  rate,  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  plantations.  The  remedy 
I  advised  was,  of  course,  to  have  all  weeds  and 
Grass  forked  up ;  then  a  little  fresh  soil  added  and 
the  soil  made  firm  about  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  by 
treading ;  and  it  will  be  most  essential  to  keep  the 
ground  free  of  weeds  for  at  least  three  years,  as  by 
that  time  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  will  have  firm  hold 
of  the  soil.  But  even  then  it  would  be  better  for  the 
shrubs  that  the  weeds  should  be  kept  down,  and 
personally  I  would  have  it  done,  on  the  ground  of 
neatness.  A  couple  of  surface  hoeings  in  hot,  dry 
weather  in  summer  will  usually  be  found  sufficient 
to  keep  down  weeds,  and  in  winter  a  slight  dressing 
of  fresh  soil  will  promote  surface  root-formation 
and  the  consequent  free  growth  of  the  shrubs. 
Where  there  are  many  deciduous  trees,  leaves 
naturally  find  a  sort  of  resting-place  in  shrubbery 
clumps,  and  if  not  in  too  great  a  bulk,  say  about  4 
inches,  it  is  well  to  leave  them  and  strew  a  little 
fine  soil  over  them  with  the  other  soil,  and  thus 
they  quickly  decay  and  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  soil  of  the  borders.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  all 
this  kind  of  work  done,  as  spring  flowers  and  bulbs 
are  pushing  through  the  ground  and  are  liable 
to  get  injured  if  above  the  surface  before  the  fresh 
soil  is  spread  over  the  ground.  Of  course  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  all  transplanting  and  replanting  have 
been  done  before  the  final  surface  dressing  of  new 
soil  has  been  applied. 

Specimen  shrubs  for  the  lawn. — Though  it 
is  difficult  to  find  positions  for  specimens  without 
interfering  with  lawn  views  or  intercepting  the  view 
of  some  other  desirable  object,  yet  we  strive  an- 
nually to  make  room  for  a  few  of  the  more  recent 
introductions,  more  especially  in  respect  of  the 
small-growing  Japanese  shrubs  that  of  late  years 
have  become  so  numerous.  None  of  this  section 
grow  to  a  great  size ;  hence  they  are  better  suited 
for  a  place  that  is  already  over-planted  than  for  a 
place  that  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  regard  to  speci- 
men lawn  trees.  They  are  well  suited  for  close 
association  with  flower  beds  and  borders,  and 
I  know  of  no  plants  that  more  effectively 
break  the  formality  of  a  set  pattern  of  flower  beds 
than  these  when  planted  at  the  most  formal 
angles  of  such  gardens.  Other  excellent  positions 
for  them  are  in  the  centres  of  wide  bays  of  turf 
that  are  backed  with  shrubs  of  the  commoner  order, 
and  therefore  need  a  few  plants  of  a  higher  type  to 
intercept  the  view  of  the  commoner  shrubs.  They 
are  unequalled  for  planting  as  single  specimens 
amongst  flower  beds  generally,  and  render  the 
placing  of  vases  and  statuary  in  a  garden  formed 
after  the  Italian  order  quite  unnecessary.  Not 
the  least  of  their  merits  is  that  they  can  be  kept 
within  any  bounds  as  to  size,  as  they  bear  pruning 
well,  and  being  naturally  of  a  compact  and  some- 
what formal  growth  they  do  not  look  so  artificial  as 
other  bushy  growing  shrubs  do — Box  and  Yew, 
for  instance — when  closely  pruned.  For  the  posi- 
tions indicated  above,  all  the  varieties  of  Retino- 
sporas  are  extremely  well  suited,  and  the  best 
growers  are  plumosa,  p.  aurea,  squarrosa,  ericoides, 
obtusa,  obtusa  aurea,  and  obtusa  alba  punctata. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var.  erecta  viridis  and 
erecta  argentea,  and  the  Chinese  Juniperus  aurea, 
j  aponica,  and  j  aponica  argentea  are  nearly  as  good 
as  the  Retinosporas.  The  handsomest  Conifers  that 
we  have  recently  added  to  our  collection  are  Abies 
polita,  A.  Parryana,  and  A.  Pattoniana,  Picea  con- 
color  violacea,  and  Veitchi.  Being  large  growing 
trees  they  are  planted  in  the  most  open  positions 
available.  Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  conifer- 
ous trees  are  the  only  kinds  viewed  with  favour,  I 
may  add  that  evergreen  Oaks,  Hollies,  scarlet 
Chestnuts,  Maples,  Turkey  Oaks,  &C!.,  all  come  in  for 
a  share  of  attention  as  places  are  found  for  them. 

PuoTECTiNQ  PLANTS. — At  last  winter  has  set  in, 
and  for  several  nights  in  succession  the  protection 
of  plants  that  are  not  over  hardy  has  been  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Oor  first  thought  was  as  to  our 
border  of  Carnations  ;  the  plants  were  layered  late, 
and  not  being  over  well  rooted,  it  was  decided  to 
leave  the  plants,  layers  and  all,  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  border  until  the  spring,  and,  thsre- 


fore,  a  thick  covering  of  Cocoa  fibre  has  been  put 
over  the  entire  bed,  the  plants  being  buried  a  couple 
of  inches  or  so  up  the  stem,  and  this  I  should  think 
will  ensure  the  survival  of  the  plants  however 
severe  the  winter  may  be.  Tea  Roses  have  had  the 
samecovering,  as  also  have  plants  of  Phormium  tenax, 
tenax  variegatum,  and  Colensoi,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  and 
Dracajna  lineata.  The  foliage  of  the  last  has  been 
tied  closely  together  with  matting,  and  this  will 
protect  the  centres  of  the  plants  from  injury.  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  and  Lily  beds  have  been  covered  in 
the  same  way,  and  for  the  first  time  we  have  pro- 
tected the  edgings,  formed  with  Eoheveria  secnnda 
glauca,  by  filling  the  interstices  between  the  leaves 
with  Cocoa  fibre,  which  I  fancy  will  ensure  their 
safety.  Spring  flowering  bulbs  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  in  growth  to  be  damaged  by  frost,  but  we 
shall  have  them  covered  on  the  first  opportunity 
with  the  same  material.  Were  it  possible  to  pro- 
tect in  the  same  way  all  spring  flowers,  even  the 
hardiest,  there  is  little  doubt  out  that  the  display 
of  flowers  would  thereby  be  greatly  improved.  We 
hope  to  test  the  matter  thoroughly  this  season  by 
covering  the  permanent  beds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
with  the  material,  and  applying  it  to  Brompton 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  &c. 

General  work.— Breaking  up  fresh  ground  for 
the  planting  of  shrubs.  In  wet  clay  soils  good 
drainage  is  a  necessity,  and  this  should  be  com- 
pleted before  the  final  levelling  of  the  soil  prepara- 
tory to  planting.  The  rainfall  having  been  so 
heavy,  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  remedy  defec- 
tive drainage  of  lawns,  faulty  places  being  now 
easily  discernible.  The  same  in  respect  of  walks 
and  roads,  wet  weather  being  the  best  for  this 
work,  as  solidity — the  one  essential  of  good  walks — 
is  then  a  certainty.  Clear  away  dead  or  condemned 
shrubs  and  trees,  cut  out  dead  boughs,  shorten 
back  long  branches  that  mar  the  unifoimity  of  spe- 
cimen trees,  while  shrubs  of  every  kind  may  be 
pruned.  The  orthodox  advice  is  "  wait  till  spring," 
but  from  my  own  practical  experience  I  consider 
it  safe  to  do  such  work  now.  W.  W. 


JAPANESE  IRIS  (IRIS  L^VIGATA)  FROM 
SEED. 
Although  this  Iris  may  now  be  imported  direct 
from  Japan  in  many  beautiful  varieties,  the  raising 
of  new  sorts  from  seed  may  be  made  profitable  as 
well  as  interesting.  When  left  to  their  natural 
development  they  produce  but  little  seed,  and  the 
varieties  obtained  from  this  are  ordinarily  no  better 
and  usually  not  so  good  as  the  original  forms,  but 
when  carefully  hand-fertilised  nearly  every  flower 
so  treated  will  produce  its  pod  of  seed,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  flowers  will  be  better  and  most  of 
them  as  good  as  those  of  the  parents.  By  actual 
counting  it  has  been  found  that  of  seedlings  from 
hand-fertilised  flowers,  forty  per  cent,  were  varieties 
worth  preserving,  while  of  plants  from  seed  pro- 
duced naturally  but  six  per  cent,  were  good.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  some  varieties  to  flower  earlier  in 
the  season,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  a  care- 
ful selection  of  seed  from  those  that  first  come  into 
bloom.  Already  we  have  plants  which  begin  to 
flower  in  the  latter  part  of  Jane,  and  we  still  had 
fresh  flowers  on  the  lOch  of  August.  Few  garden 
flowers  can  boast  of  a  much  longer  period  of  bloom 
than  this. 

That  the  raising  of  seedlings  is  not  only  interest- 
ing to  the  amateur,  but  may  be  made  profitable  to 
the  nurseryman,  is  quite  evident  from  the  quantity 
of  seed  produced,  which  will  average,  from  well 
fertilised  flowers,  about  fifty  in  each  pod,  and  when 
properly  treated  the  young  plants  will  be  large 
enough  to  flower  the  second  year,  and  a  large  stock 
may  be  secured  in  this  way  with  much  less  labour 
than  it  can  by  division.  The  process  of  hand- 
fertilisation  is  quite  simple  after  one  has  carefully 
studied  the  flower  and  located  the  essential  organs. 

Nature,  in  providing  the  cross-fertilisation,  has  so 
arranged  the  flower  that  the  pollen  is  ready  for  use 
and  gone  fully  a  day  before  the  stigmas  are  in 
proper  condition  to  receive  it ;  in  fact,  the  pollen 
is  ready  for  use  before  the  petals  begin  to  unfold, 
and  it  is  a  wise  plan  for  the  operator,  after  deciding 
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what  pollen  he  wishes  to  nse,  to  take  the  flowers 
just  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  open  and  cut  out 
the  anthers  with  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors 
or  small  penknife,  lay  them  away  in  folded 
papers  or  envelopes,  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  variety  from  which  they  were  taken, 
and  keep  them  for  future  use ;  the  pollen  can 
be  kept  in  perfect  condition  in  this  way  for  a 
week  at  least,  and  abundance  of  pollen  may  thus  be 
had  when  the  stigmas  are  ready  to  receive  it.  This  is 
an  important  precaution,  for  a  very  small  native 
bee  (a  species  of  Halictus)  appears  as  soon  as  the 
flower  shows  the  smallest  opening  and  will  have  the 
anthers  well  cleaned  of  pollen  by  the  time  the 
flower  is  fully  expanded.  It  would  look  as  if  the 
flower  was  made  to  be  fertilised  by  the  humble  bee 
or  some  similar  insect,  but  in  this  country,  at  least, 
the  flowers  are  seldom  visited  by  the  larger  bees, 
hence  the  scarcity  of  seed  when  the  plant  is  left  to 
itself.  When  the  flower  first  opens  the  stigma  will 
be  found  closely  folded  back  against  the  style ;  but 
by  the  second  day  the  upper  edge  will  have  been 
detached,  and,  falling  downward,  the  upper  surface 
will  be  exposed  and  is  now  ready  to  receive  the 
pollen.  A  small  camel's-hair  brush  will  be  found 
the  most  convenient  instrument  with  which  to  apply 


good  strong  habit,  and  a  well  developed  truss.  The 
progress  has  been  just  as  marked  in  the  Persian 
Cyclamen. 

Ferns. 


POLYPODIUM  PICOTI. 

This  species,  which  we  have  not  seen  in  any 
collection,  was  imported  direct  from  Brazil  in 
1882  by  M.  Picot,  after  whom  we  have  named 
it.  It  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant,  and  all  the 
more  valuable  in  that  it  will  live  for  almost  an 
indefinite  period  in  a  drawing-room  or  parlour, 
provided  it  receives  plenty  of  water,  and  that 
the  leaves  are  sponged  from  time  to  time,  which 
is  necessary  both  for  the  health  and  appearance 
of  the  plant. 

To  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  plant,  imagine  a  huge  Phormium, 
the  leaves  of  which,  instead  of  being  straight, 
stiff,  and  regular  as  sword-blades,  are  arched  or 
more  or  less  weeping,  gracefuUy  undulated  here 


Polypodium  Pieoti  (one-fifteenth  natural  size). 


the  pollen,  which  is  done  by  simply  taking  off  a 
quantity  with  the  tip  of  the  brush  and  lightly  dust- 
ing the  upper  surface  of  the  stigma. 

The  good  effects  of  this  fertilisation  will  be 
noticeable  very  early,  for  not  only  is  it  apparent  in 
the  flower  when  produced,  but  the  pods  are  usually 
much  finer  and  larger  than  when  accidentally  ferti- 
lised. The  seeds  germinate  quite  freely  if  planted 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  good  soil  and  carefully  watered. 
For  soil  in  which  to  plant  the  seeds  I  prefer  well 
decayed  leaf-mould  in  shallow  boxes,  from  which 
the  young  plants  are  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  the  following  spring. — A.  H,  Fewkes,  in 
Garden  and  Forest. 


Chinese  Primulas  are  the  flowers  of  the  season, 
and  with  the  Persian  Cyclamen  make  bright  groups 
in  many  greenhouses.  In  both  cases  there  has  been  a 
vast  improvement  within  the  past  four  or  five 
years ;  there  is  now  a  far  wider  range  of  colour, 
better  habit,  and  more  strength  in  both  flowers  and 
plants.  The  last  addition  is  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons',  of  Swanley,  Cannell's  Pink,  which  is  a  variety 
that  shows  the  florist  is  working  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, viz.,  to  obtain  as  pure  a  colour  as  possible,  a 


and  there  along  the  margin,  sometimes  slightly 
j  sinuated,  and  of  a  very  fine  glistening  green 
I  colour  on  the  upper  surface.  From  this  a  very 
fair  notion  of  the  exceptional  beauty  of  the 
species  may  be  obtained.  To  describe  it  more 
precisely  :  The  plant  is  exceedingly  vigorous  in 
growth,  leaves  numerous,  .39  inches  or  more  in 
length  and  5  inches  or  6  inches  wide,  standing 
obliquely  erect,  spreading,  very  gracefully 
arched,  attenuated  towards  the  base  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  thick,  leathery,  glistening, 
as  if  varnished  on  the  upper  surface,  lightly 
undulated  on  the  margin,  of  a  dull  glaucescent 
green  colour  underneath,  very  regularly  fur- 
rowed on  the  upper  surface  with  a  prominent 
mid-rib,  which  is  of  a  yellowish-white  on  the 
upper  surface  and  green  beneath.  Fructifica- 
tion in  good-sized  orbicular  sori,  which  are  dis- 
posed regularly  and  at  equal  distances  in  the 
spaces  between  two  veins. 

As  the  plant  increases  in  age  it  forms  an 
enormous  tuft  6  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
plant  from  which  the  illustration  was  taken  was 


nearly  this  size,  although  growing  in  a  compara- 
tively small  pot.  It  is  hardy  enough  to  be  kept 
in  a  temperate  house.  It  may  be  propagated 
either  from  spores  or  by  division.  The  spores, 
which  are  of  ten  capricious  in  germinating,  should 
be  sown  on  blocks  of  wood,  old  walls,  or  fibrous 
lumps  of  heath  turves,  in  a  shady,  constantly 
moist  part  of  the  house.  Division  should  take 
place  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  growth, 
care  being  taken  not  to  cut  the  roots  and  to 
remove  the  pieces  with  some  of  the  soil  attached 
to  them  if  possible.  These  are  then  potted  and 
placed  under  glass  in  the  propagating  house 
until  they  have  established  themselves.  The 
only  soil  which  suits  this  remarkable  species  is 
fresh  heath-soil  coarsely  broken  up. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  identity  of 
Polypodium  Pieoti  we  have  compared  it  with 
the  various  species  of  the  Scolopendrioid  group 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  cullivation,  such  as 
P.  mussefolium,  Browni,  Cunninghami,  calL-e- 
folium,  irioides,  crassifolium,  &c.,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  distinct  from  all  these. 
There  are,  however,  two  species  to  which  it  has 
some  resemblance,  namely,  P.  irioides  and  P. 
crassifolium,  but  it  differs  from  them  in  its 
general  aspect,  and  especially  in  its  much  more 
vigorous  growth. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Fauvel,  head  gardener 
to  M.  Picot,  Chateau  de  Tavemy,  for  our  know- 
ledge of  this  fine  species,  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  which  was  drawn  from  the  speci- 
men with  which  he  favoured  us. — Beme 
HortkoJe. 


Antigramma  rhizophylla. — "J.  H.  D." sends 
specimens  of  the  above  plant  from  North  America, 
where  [it  is  known  as  the  Walking  Leaf,  from  its 
habit  of  rooting  at  the  ends  of  the  fronds,  and  there 
forming  young  plants,  so  that  by  this  means  it  soon 
spreads  itself.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  plant, 
and  has  been  grown  in  English  gardens  for  upwards 
of  200  years.  When  I  was  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Karl  of  EUesmere  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  it  was 
a  common  plant  in  the  open-air  ferneries  in  the 
woods,  and  it  survived  the  winters  well,  but  I  had 
not  since  seen  the  plant  common  until  I  came  to 
Tooting.  The  late  Messrs.  lioUisson  used  to  im- 
port it  largely,  but  I  seldom  saw  the  plants  after  they 
left  the  nurseries.  It  is  a  plant  that  loves  plenty 
of  moisture  and  shade,  situations  which,  perhaps, 
were  not  accorded  it,  and  the  plants  died  out.  It 
produces  simple,  smooth  fronds  which  are  cordate 
at  the  base,  tapering  upwards,  and  rooting  at  the 
point.  The  length  of  the  frond  is  from  G  inches  to 
1  foot,  although  I  have  seldom  seen  it  attain  to  the 
last-named  dimensions.  The  veins  are  netted, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  Asplenium,  in  which 
the  veins  are  quite  free,  and  the  colour  is  bright 
green.  It  is  sometimes  grown  as  a  greenhouse  Fern, 
but  it  may  be  trusted  in  the  open-air  rockery  with 
perfect  safety.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada.  There  are 
two  other  species  of  this  genus  in  cultivation  from 
Brazil,  viz.,  A.  brasUiensis  and  plantaginea,  bnt  both 
require  stove  heat. — W.  H.  G. 

The  Silver  Tree  Fern  (Cyathea  dcalbata). — 
A  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  build 
large  conservatories  of  more  or  less  questionable 
shape.  Tree  Ferns  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  in  great  demand,  and  many  hundreds  of  the 
stems  were  imported,  these  plants  and  Cycads 
appearing  to  suffer  less  from  having  their  leaves 
and  their  roots  trimmed  off  close  to  ihe  stem  than 
any  other  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Amongst  the  many  beautiful  Ferns  which  in  those 
days  adorned  our  plant  houses,  few  excelled  the 
Silver  Tree  Fern  of  New  Zealand,  bnt  in  few  places 
can  it  be  found  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Bull  and 
Mr.  Veitch  at  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  Williams  at  the 
HoUoway  Nurseries,  being  the  chief  trade  emporiums 
where  one  may  feast  their  eyes  upon  these  giants 
of  the  race  of  Ferns.  Fashion  rules  the  world,  but 
I  think  it  was  a  step  in  the  wrorg  direction  when 
Cyathea  dealbata  was  ruled  out  without  an  adequate 
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substitute  being  provided.  The  plant  in  question, 
judging  by  its  growth  in  this  country,  makes  its 
stem  slowly,  but  I  have  frequently  imported  it  from 
12  feet  to  15  feet  ia  height,  and  travellers  have  told 
me  that  in  New  Zealand  they  have  seen  it  with 
stems  30  feet  high.  These,  however,  would  be  very  old 
examples,  and  in  that  size  would  not  be  so  easily 
accommodated  as  a  stem  of  6  feet  or  10  feet.  The 
stem  is  slender  and  black,  and  bears  a  splendid 
crown  of  fronds,  which  are  rich  deep  green  on  the 
npper  side,  whilst  beneath  they  are  thickly  covered 
with  a  dense,  pure  white,  glaucous  powder.  It 
should  be  grown  by  every  lover  of  Ferns.  It  is 
plentiful  in  the  Middle  Islands  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  is  also  found  in  Lord  Howe's  Island. — 
W.  H.  G. 


USEFUL  DECORATIVE  FERNS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Ferns  have  become 
very  popular,  and  are  now  extensively  used  for 
all  kinds  of  decorative  work.  The  immense 
quantities  to  be  seen  in  the  Covent  Garden 
Flower  Market  fully  testify  to  this.  The  num- 
ber of  sorts,  however,  is  somewhat  limited.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  only  four  sorts  are  worth 
growing  for  market,  viz.,  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
Pteris  cretica,  P.  tremula,  and  P.  serrulata. 
These,  together  with  the  varieties  of  P.  cretica 
and  P.  serrulata,  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular.  Other  sorts  which  are  somewhat  ex- 
tensively grown  are  Adiantum  scutum,  Cyrto- 
mium  falcatum,  Onychium  japonicum,  Poly- 
podium  aureum,  Pteria  argyrea,  Lomaria  gibba, 
Asplenium  bulbiferum,  <fec.  Although  the  above 
include  the  most  popular  sorts,  there  are  many 
others  which  might  be  recommended  ;  indeed,  a 
long  list  of  usefal  sorts  might  be  made.  As 
several  of  the  above  are  becoming  so  common,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  for  something  fresh, 
for  plants,  when  met  with  at  every  street  corner, 
lose  their  charm,  even  though  they  may  ba  ever 
so  beautiful. 

Market  growers  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to  this, 
and  fresh  species  or  new  varieties  are  from  time 
to  time  added  to  the  list  of  market  sorts.  Pteris 
cretica  and  P.  serrulata  have  been  very  prolific 
in  variations.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  varieties 
varying  from  dwarf,  compact,  little  plants  grow- 
ing only  a  few  inches  high  to  those  which  reach 
a  height  of  as  many  feet,  both  in  the  crested 
forms  and  in  those  with  simple  fronds.  The 
crested  varieties,  too,  vary  considerably  in  the 
form  of  the  crest,  etc.  Of  the  tall-growing  forms, 
that  known  as  the  Chiswick  variety  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  this  true  from  .spores;  therefore, it  is  not 
likely  to  become  too  common.  Of  the  compact 
forms,  that  which  was  certificated  as  May's  va- 
riety a  few  years  ago  is  one  of  the  best.  This 
may  be  obtained  from  spores,  and  is  now  very 
extensively  grown.  It  requires  care,  however, 
to  keep  the  variety  true,  as  all  seedlings  are 
liable  to  vary  a  little  in  character,  and,  as  in 
florists'  flowers,  the  rogues  generally  seed  the 
most  freely.  Of  intermediate  forms,  Naylor's 
variety  may  be  recommended.  Of  P.  cretica 
the  major  form  (P.  Ouvirardi)  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable.  There  is  also  a  good  green- 
crested  furm,  but  this  has  not  been  honoured 
with  a  distinctive  name.  In  the  varie^ited  P. 
0.  albo-liueata  we  have  a  useful  Fern,  of  which 
P.  Mayi  is  a  beautifully  crested  form  of  dwarfer 
habit  than  the  type,  and  forms  a  compact  and 
pretty  plant. 

In  Adimtums  we  have  lately  had  several 
useful  additions.  In  this  class  A.elegans,  which 
seems  likely  to  prove  valuable,  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  old  favourite  A.  cuneatum,  but  is 
of  taller  growth  with  more  spreading  frond.s. 
For  cutting  from  it  h  very  useful,  and  is  already 
extensively  grown.      Ssveral   distinct  varieties 


have  been  obtained  from  A.  scutum,  among 
which  A.  Lathomi,  in  which  the  fronds  are  more 
spreading  and  recurved,  is  distinct  and  beautiful. 
A.Regina3,  somewhat  intermediate  between  A. 
Lathomi  and  A.  Victorise,  having  the  broad 
pinnules  of  the  latter,  with  the  taller  spreading 
habit  of  the  former,  forms  a  bold  and  effective 
plant.  Of  the  more  compact-growing  Adian- 
tum s,  A.  Pacotti  and  A.  mundulum  are  useful 
sorts. 

Asplenium  laxum  pumilum,  which  is  ex- 
tensively grown  on  the  Continent,  ia  one  of  the 
best  of  the  genus,  but  has  not  yet  been  seen 
much  in  our  markets.  A.  fosniculaceum  is 
another  useful  sort.  Several  of  the  Nephro- 
lepis  are  very  useful,  especially  N.  davallioides 
furcans,  N.  acuta,  N.  philippinensis,  and  N. 
tuberosa.  In  Lastreas  we  have  one  or  two 
useful  sorts.  L.  aristata  variegata,  though 
rather  slow  in  growth,  is  worth  growing  ;  if  two 
or  three  plants  are  grown  in  a  pot  they  wUl 
come  into  use  much  sooner.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Doryopteris  palmata,  which  is  a  very 
distinct  Fern,  the  deep  green  palmate  fronds 
being  of  good  substance.  Some  of  the  Davallias 
may  also  be  included  among  useful  Ferns, 
especially  D.  elegans,  D.  Mariesi,  and  D. 
Mooreana.  Another  very  pretty  Fern  which  is 
not  much  known  is  Stenochlasna  scandens  ;  and 
Lygodium  scandens  may  be  included  if  only  to 
be  grown  for  cutting  from,  this  slender  growing 
Fern  being  very  useful  for  various  kinds  of 
floral  arrangements,  more  particularly  for 
twining  around  the  stems  of  epergnes,  basket 
handles,  &c.  Many  more  Ferns  might  be 
addetl  to  this  list,  but  those  enumerated  will 
be  sufficient  in  most  cases  where  Ferns  are 
required  for  decoration,  and  most  of  those 
mentioned  may  be  readily  increased  either  from 
spores  or  division.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  only  plants  grown  on  freely  from  a  young 
state  make  really  efl'ective  plants,  and  after  a 
certain  age  they  become  too  large  for  ordinary 
purposes,  or  in  some  cases  they  lose  the  sym- 
metrical beauty  which  is  so  desirable.  Young 
plants  should  therefore  be  grown  on  for  succes- 
sion, and  in  all  cases  where  they  can  be  obtained 
from  spores  this  is  the  best  method.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  by  division,  it  is  better  to 
do  so  before  the  plants  have  stood  too  long. 
Young  plants  divided  while  they  have  nice  fresh 
roots  will  start  off  without  receiving  much  check, 
while  old  plants  which  have  become  potbound 
and  the  roots  matted  together  will  take  a  long 
time  to  become  re-established  after  being  broken 
up,  and  even  then  they  do  not  form  such  nice 
plants.  A. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  FOR  FORCING. 
Of  all  the  herbaceous  plants  used  for  pot  culture  the 
white-floweredSpir;Ba(Astilbe  japonica)  is  the  most 
popular,  and  is  now  so  extensively  grown,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  unacquainted  with 
it.  From  February  to  midsummer  it  finds  a  place 
wherever  flowering  plants  are  required,  and  it  may 
even  be  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas,  though  plants 
forced  so  early  are  rather  too  tender  to  be  used 
except  for  special  purposes.  As  with  all  other 
ordinary  subjects,  considerable  difference  may  be 
seen  in  plants  that  have  received  the  most  favour- 
able treatment  and  those  that  have  been  less  fortu- 
nate, more  especially  in  those  that  are  forced  early. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  force  early  the  first  point 
is  to  secure  plants  which  were  ripened  off  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  to  see  that  they  have  good  strong 
crowns.  Before  introducing  them  into  strong  heat 
they  should  be  placed  where  it  is  just  warm  enough 
to  induce  them  to  make  root  without  unduly  ex- 
citing them  into  growth.     After  they  have  mad? 


seme  fresh  roots  they  will  stand  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. The  crowns  should  be  kept  covered  with 
fibre  refuse,  or  other  light  material,  until  the  flower- 
stems  are  well  started.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  into  growth  liquid  manure  may  be  used 
regularly,  bat  not  too  strong. 

DiCENTEA      (DiELYTRA)      SPECTABILIS.  —  TMs 

beautiful  hardy  herbaceous  plant  is  very  useful  for 
pot  culture,  the  long  pendulous  racemes  of  rosy 
pink  flowers  and  the  soft  green  foliage  being  so 
distinct.  When  good  strong  clumps  are  potted  up 
and  grown  well,  they  are,  when  in  bloom,  very 
effective  in  the  conservatory.  Unfortunately,  both 
the  foliage  and  flowers  are  very  tender,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  bear  the  rough  treatment  which 
market  plants  are  usually  subjected  to,  otherwise  I 
believe  this  would  be  among  the  most  popular. 
However,  in  private  establishments  where  large 
conservatories  have  to  be  furnished  it  should 
always  find  a  place.  For  forcing,  good  strong 
clumps  should  be  potted  in  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots, 
placed  in  a  cold  pit,  and  well  covered  with  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  or  ashe?.  A  very  little  warmth 
will  be  sufficient  to  start  them  into  growth.  Those 
that  are  started  early  in  the  season  should  have  a 
covering  of  fibre  refuse,  which  should  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  plants  have  made  about  4  inches  of 
growth.  If  not  started  in  this  way  they  are  liable 
to  flower  prematurely,  the  flowers  beginning  to 
open  quite  close  to  the  pots.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  well  started  into  growth,  they  should  be  brought 
up  near  the  glass.  A  light,  airy  position  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  good 
results,  while  a  high  temperature  or  a  shady  posi- 
tion will  be  ruinous  to  this  beautiful  plant. 

Spib^a  palmata,  another  beautiful  plant  for 
forcing,  will  succeed  well  under  similar  treatment 
to  the  last,  but  requires  a  little  more  assistance  in 
the  way  of  liquid  manure  to  finish  the  plants  off 
well.  Compact  clumps  of  about  six  good  crowns 
will  make  a  good  display.  If  the  clumps  are  large 
and  spreading  they  may  be  broken  up,  selecting 
only  the  strongest  crowns  for  the  pots.  To  finish 
the  plants  off  well  they  require  careful  attention ; 
although  after  the  foliage  is  well  developed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over- water  them,  yet  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth  too  much  water  is  very  in- 
jurious. 

Solomon's  Seal  (Polygonatum  multiflotum). — 
This  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  most  useful  subject 
for  pot  culture,  and  one  which  gives  but  little 
trouble.  In  potting  the  crowns  they  may  be 
packed  quite  closely  together,  so  as  to  get  as  many 
into  a  pot  as  possible.  Unless  the  crowns  are  kept 
well  covered  until  all  have  started,  they  will  not 
start  afterwards.  It  is  only  with  those  forced 
early  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  this  way.  Al- 
though a  native  of  Great  Britoin,  the  Solomon's 
Seal  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  conservatory, 
and  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  bright 
coloured  spring  flowers.  A. 

Maiden's  "Wreath.  (Francoa  ramosa). — I  fully 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  written  in  favour  of 
this  pretty  little  herbaceous  plant.  When  grown 
under  glass  it  is  even  prettier  than  when  in  the 
open,  as  the  flowers  are  whiter.  Well-flowered 
plants  are  most  eflectiva  in  mixed  groups  of  flower- 
ing plants.  If  greater  attention  were  paid  to 
plants  like  the  above,  much  more  satisfaction 
might  be  obtained  than  can  be  had  by  growing  new 
plants.  To  me  it  is  always  a  delight  to  come  across 
a  new  plant,  that  is,  provided  it  has  any  merit ; 
but  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  in  searching 
for  new  plants  many  of  those  more  beautiful 
are  overlooked.  Take  the  number  of  plants  which 
receive  first-class  certificates  during  a  year,  and 
how  many  prove  worthy  of  general  cultivation  ?  or 
when  grown  under  ordinary  treatment  prove  worthy 
of  the  distinction  they  have  gained  ?— A. 

Like  "  C.  C."  (p.  .'>20),  I  was  very  pleased  to 

notice  a  short  account  of  the  above-named  flower. 
This,  coupled  with  the  admirable  cuts  illustrative  of 
its  merits  in  a  cut  state  and  as  a  pot  plant,  will 
doubtless  have  the  effect  of  largely  increasing  its 
cultivation.    It  is  emphatically  one  of  the  plants 
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within  the  reach  of  all  who  possess  a  small  green- 
honse,  for  it  is  very  nearly  hardy  and  may  be 
wintered  cmder  the  same  temperature  as  the  Calceo- 
laria. Possibly,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  sug- 
gests, seedling  plants  may  be  impatient  of  too 
much  water  at  the  root,  but  I  have  not  found  this 
apply  to  spring-struck  ofiEsets  or  old  plants.  The 
Francoa  likes  at  all  times  a  cool,  dry  temperature, 
anything  approaching  a  close  structure  with  a 
humid  atmosphere  being  dargerous  alike  to  plant 
and  bloom-spike — the  latter,  in  fact,  under  such 
conditions  invariably  decaying.  The  best  position 
that  can  be  found  for  it  through  the  winter  months 
is  a  cold  vinery  or  Peach  house,  and  the  plants  may 
remain  here  until  the  spike  is  well  advanced.  I 
have  used  it  for  several  seasons  associated  in  groups 
with  the  dark  Coleus  Mrs.  G.  Simpson  ;  large  plants 
of  the  latter  with  the  Francoa  interspersed  and  the 
feathery  spikes  showing  well  above  the  dark  foli- 
age make  a  pretty  feature  in  the  conservatory, 
while  the  individual  spikes  last  a  long  time  in  per- 
fection. It  is  also  a  capital  plant  for  grouping 
round  columns,  pillar?,  ka.  A  certain  amount  of 
the  old  stock  should  be  cut  to  pieces  and  divided 
every  year  as  the  old  plants  get  leggy  and  bare 
with  age,  but  a  few  such  old  plants  are  always  use- 
ful on  account  of  the  great  profusion  with  which 
they  flower.  This  Francoa,  the  Sweet  Tobacco,  and 
Galtonia  candicans  are  three  of  the  best  tall  white- 
flowering  plants  we  have  for  the  summer  decoration 
of  the  greenhouse. — E.  Bubeell. 

Mimuluses. — I  am  just  now  sowing  seeds  of 
these  charming  flowers.  A  similar  sowing  last 
December  was  productive  of  a  fine  lot  of  seedling 
plants  to  put  out  in  April  of  the  present  year,  and  I 
had,  as  a  result,  the  finest  show  of  these  grand 
spotted  forms  I  have  yet  seen.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
easier  than  to  make  a  sowing  jast  now  in  shallow 
pans  and  on  fine  sandy  soil.  The  seed  needs  no 
covering,  only  gently  pressing  down  into  the  soil, 
and  one  equally  gentle  watering  will  snSice  until 
the  seed  has  germinated,  if,  as  in  my  case,  the 
pans  are  kept  in  a  cool  house.  The  cooler  the 
better,  and  the  nearer  the  glass  the  better,  as  fire- 
heat  and  distance  from  light  promote  legginess. 
After  the  seedlings  are  fairly  strong,  and  that  will 
not  be  until  the  light  begins  to  increase,  they 
should  be  dibbled  out  into  other  shallow  pans  thinly 
for  a  month  or  so,  and  from  thence  be  either  trans- 
ferred into  pots  singly,  or  else  into  a  shallow  frame. 
By  the  middle  of  April,  for  the  plants  so  treated 
are  very  hardy,  they  may  be  transplanted  outdoors, 
and  will  begin  to  bloom  very  early.  As  the  Mimu- 
lus  is  rather  impatient  of  heat,  it  is  important  to 
secure  this  blooming  during  May  and  June.  It  is 
difiicult  to  secure  such  an  early  bloom  from  spring- 
sown  seed,  even  if  raised  in  heat,  as  the  plants  then 
throw  up  one  flower-stem  only  at  the  first,  all  the 
others  being  weaker.  With  winter-sown  plants  seve- 
ral shoots  throw  up  stems  and  bloom  simultaneously, 
thus  producing  a  good  clump  of  flowers  at  once  and 
BO  much  finer,  because  the  growth  is  far  stronger 
and  the  plants  have  become  well  established.  Just 
now  many  of  the  old  plants  which  have  stood  so  well 
have  numerous  side  shoots,  which  if  taken  off  and 
dibbled  into  a  frame  or  put  into  shallow  boxes,  will 
result  in  the  spring  in  robust  plants.  A  cool  tem- 
perature with  ample  light  suits  the  Mimnlus  admir- 
ably.—A  D. 


of  the  spring  or  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  and 
shifted  on  into  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter. 
The  cuttings  root  quickly,  and  in  their  case  the 
principal  caution  necessary  is  not  to  keep  them 
close  any  longer  than  one  can  help,  as  they  very 
soon  become  drawn,  when,  of  course,  the  plants  will 
be  taller  before  they  flower.  As  the  object  is  to 
keep  them  as  dwarf  as  possible,  they  should  at  all 
times  have  a  good  light  position  assigned  to  them. 
Apart  from  the  growing  shoots,  this  CUrodendron  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  (a 
method  by  the  way  available  for  the  increase  of 
several  others,  notably  the  hardy  C.  trichotomum), 
and  seeds  often  ripen, from  which  youEg  plants  can 
be  easily  raised.  Seedlings  generally  flower  in  a 
young  state,  but  the  method  of  propagation  that  I 
prefer  is  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  and  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  selection,  they  may  be  relied  upon  to 
bloom  when  required.  This  Clerodendron  needs 
liberal  treatment  and  to  be  kept  free  from  red 
spider,  which  often  attacks  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves. — T. 


Clerodendron  fallax— At  no  season  of  the 
year  are  the  bright-coloured  blossoms  of  this  plant 
more  welcome  than  at  the  present  time,  though 
its 'period  of  blooming  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  as  flowers  are 
often  produced  at  other  seasons.  Though  this 
Clerodendron  is  a  large,  bold-growing  subject,  it 
can  be  successfully  flowered  in  the  shape  of  dwarf 
specimens  in  small  pots,  and  treated  in  this  way  it 
is  available  for  many  purposes  where  large  plants 
would  be  inadmissible.  T^nless  in  an  exceptionally 
large  structure,  it  is  seen  perhaps  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  treated  in  this  manner,  as  a  group 
of  plants,  none  of  which  are  much  more  than  a  foot 
high,  but  all  terminated  by  a  large,  loose  terminal 
cluster  of  intensely  bright  crimson-coloured  blos- 
soms, is  very  telling.  To  obtain  plants  such  as  this 
the  cuttings  may  be  struck  either  in  the  latter  part 
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Stove. — Lilac— Forced    white    Lilac    has    been 
much  in  demand  of  late  years.   The  forcing  of  this, 
in  the  way  that  the  Parisian  market  gardeners 
treat    it,  is    not    fully    understood    by    everyone 
engaged  in  the  production  of  flowers  in  winter  in 
this  country.     It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  if 
plants  are  hurried  into  bloom  in  a  very  high  tem- 
perature it  causes  the   flowers  to   come  thin   in 
texture.     This  is  particularly  the   case  when  the 
plants  are  hardy,  as  the  lower  the  temperature  they 
are    naturally    able  to    bear,  the  more   they  are 
weakened  by  being  subjected  to  strong  heat.    To 
this  Lilac  is  an  exception,  as  the  plants  will  stand 
a  higher    temperature  than    most    things    whilst 
being  brought  into  flower  without  its  having  any 
effect  on  the  flowers  in  the  way  named.   Even  when 
the    plants  are    forced  in  the  dark  it  has  little 
influence  on  them  as  far  as  affecting  their  dura- 
bility when  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere.    A  tem- 
perature of  from  80°  to  90°  is  cot  too  much  to  force 
Lilac  in.    When  white  varieties  are  used  there  is 
no  need  to  darken  the  plants  with  the  object  of 
having  the  flowers  white,  but  the  darker  coloured 
sorts  will  not  come  so  pure  in  colour  if  exposed  to 
too  much  light.    The  objection  to  large  bushes  for 
forcing  is  that  they  take  up  much  room,  smaller 
or  medium-sized  examples  that  have  been  especially 
prepared  for  the  purpose  being  best,  as  when  these 
have    been    well  managed   they    will    give    more 
flowers  proportionate  to  their  size.     The  plants  may 
be  either  potted  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  they  can  be 
put  into  boxes  or  baskets.     In  lifting  the  plants  the 
roots  should  not  be  broken  more  than  necessary, 
as  the  more  fibres  they  have  the  less  will  the  flower- 
ing be  affected.     Daring  the  time  they  are  in  heat 
the  syringe  should  be  freely  used.     In  a  high  tem- 
perature, approaching  that  mentioned,  the  flowers 
come  on  quickly.     When  the  plants  are  wanted  in 
bloom  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  year 
they  should  be  started  without  delay. 


Genistas. — These  plants  are  easily  forced,  an 
intermediate  temperature  being  sufiicient  for  them. 
The  amount  of  bloom  that  may  be  looked  for 
depends  more  on  the  condition  of  the  growth  that 
has  been  made  during  the  past  summer  than  upon 
the  size  of  the  plants.  Such  as  were  pushed  on  in 
spring  and  made  their  growth  early  in  the  season, 
so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  stood  out  in  the  open 
air  early  in  summer  whilst  the  sun  was  powerful,  will 
bloom  from  every  shoot  that  has  attained  a  fair 
strength. 

RiCHABDiAS. — The  time  that  it  takes  to  bring 
Richardias  into  flower  after  subjecting  them  to  heat 
depends  on  the  condition  the  plants  are  in.  Those 
that  bloomed  early  last  winter  and  afterwards 
made  their  growth  early  in  the  summer,  and  are 
now  strong,  will  push  up  their  flowers  quickly  when 
put  into  heat.  Plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots 
usually  come  in  earlier  than  those  that  have  been 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  and  are  potted  in 
autumn.  In  all  cases  the  plants  that  are  in  the 
best  condition  for  forcing  should  be  started  first, 


leaving  ttote  that  have  had  the  Uast  preparation 
to  come  in  later  on.  It  is  best  not  to  use  more 
heat  than  necessary,  as  when  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere,  they  become  soft 
in  texture  and  are  comparatively  soon  over.  During 
the  time  of  forcing  the  plants  should  be  kept  well 
up  to  the  light ;  the  effect  of  this  is  that  there  Is 
less  disposition  to  leaf  growth.  Keep  the  roots 
well  soaked  with  water.  From  the  fact  of  the  plant 
being  almost  aquatic  in  its  nature,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  it  more  moisture  than  most  things  require. 
Ricbardias  are  more  subject  to  aphides  than  most 
Aroids,  and  it  is  well  before  startirg  them  in  heat 
to  see  that  the  plants  are  quite  free  from  these 
parasites,  as  if  only  a  few  of  the  insects  are  present 
they  will  quickly  accumulate  on  the  opening  flowers 
and  spoil  their  appearance. 

Roses. — In  many  places  a  constant  supply  of 
forced  Roses  is  required  from  the  time  the  flowers 
cease  to  come  in  out  of  doors  until  they  are  again 
obtainable  from  the  open  ground.     In  all    cases 
where  a  demand  of  this  kind  exists,  there  should 
be  one  or  two  houses  exclusively  devoted  to   the 
work,  as  to  produce  the  flowers  regularly  and  in  the 
right  condition  the  plants  require  to  be  treated 
somewhat   differently  to  other  things.    To    grow 
Roses  in  winter  the  houses  should  admit  all  the 
light  possible,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
they  should  stand    far   enough  way  from    trees, 
buildings,  cr  any  object  that  can  intercept  h'ght. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  market  growers  have 
their  houses  for  winter    Roses— which  are  span- 
roofed — standing  ends  east  and  west,  instead  of,  as 
usual  for  other  things,  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Thus  placed  with  one  side  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  solar  rays  are  not 
intercepted  by  the  woodwoik,  but  reach  the  plants 
to  the  fullest  extent.    The  importance  of  making 
the  most  of  the  little  sun  we  get  in  winter  need  not 
be  urged  to  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  forcing  of  Roses  and  other  hardy  plants  through 
the  dormant  season.    Another  matter  of  importance 
is  that  the  internal  arrangement  of  Rose  bouses  is 
such  as  will  allow  of  the  plants  being  sufficiently 
near  the  glass,  so  that  they  maybe  fully  expoS'ed 
to  the  light.      For  this    reason    it  is  a    mistake 
to   have   Roses    or  other    climbers   on   the    roof. 
The  favourite  white  variety,  Niphetos,  to  grow  it 
well  requires  several  degrees  more  heat  than  other 
sorts  ;  consequently  the  plants  of  this  kind  should 
be  put  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.    Avoid  too 
much  atmospheric  moisture,  such  as  is  unavoidable 
where  trough  pipes  or  evaporating  pans  in  any 
shape  are  used.     There  are  few  things  so  tender  as 
the  young  leaves  of  winter-forced  Roses,  and  when 
there  is  more  moisture  in  the  air  of  the  house  than 
needful  to  promote  healthy  growth  it  causes  the 
leaves  to  be  still  more  tender,  in  which  condition 
they  are  more  susceptible  to  mildew.    The   next 
evil  to  mildew  is  red  spider,  for  though  aphides 
more    often     make    their    appearance    they    are 
much  more  easily  got  rid  of.     The  plants  should 
be  well  syringed  once  a  day,  care  being  taken  that 
the  water  reaches  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  as 
well  as  the  top,  for  it  is  on  the  under  side  that  red 
spider  at  first   principally  establishes   itself.      If 
means  are  taken  to  have  the  plants  quite  clean 
when  they  are  housed  and  the  syringing  is  regu- 
larly and  properly   done,  red    spider  as    well  as 
aphides  will  give  little  trouble.      The    sj  ringing 
should  be  carried  out  early  enough  in  the  day  to 
allow  the  foliage  to  get  quite  dry  before  nightfall. 
Whilst  being  careful  that  the  roots  do  not  get  too 
wet,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  scil  is  net  too 
dry  below  the  surface,  a  condition  that  sometimes 
occurs  through  syringing,  which  makes  the  tops  of 
the  balls  wet  and  leaves  them  too  diy  below.  Respect- 
ing air,  it  is  better  not  to  open  either  the  side  lights, 
shutters,  or  the  roof-lights  at  all  for  the  next  ten 
or  twelve  weeks.    If  the  filing  is  carefully  regulated, 
there  is  no  need  for  giving  air,  and  later  on,  when 
the  sun  gets  more  power,  it  is  better  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  considerably  than  to  let  in  cold 
air,  the  presence  of  which  means  a  plentiful  crop  of 
mildew.     However  strong  and  in  gcod  condition 
the  plants  may  be  when  they  are  put  in  to  force,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  means  to  keep  up  their  strength, 
without  which  the  successional  flowers  that  are  to 
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come  after  the  first  crop  which  the  plants  yield  will 
bewantinginbothsizeandnnmbers.  Withoutstrong 
growth  it  is  no  use  loaking  for  full-sized  perfect 
blooms.  To  have  the  shoots  that  are  to  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  of  the  requisite  strength  the  plants 
must  be  well  supported  with  manure  in  some  form 
continuously  during  the  time  the  first  flowers  ate 
coming  on  and  afterwards  so  long  as  the  plants  are 
blooming.  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  cultivation  of  Roses  out  of  doors  where  the 
roots  have  an  unrestricted  run  know  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  overdo  them  with  manure. 
Bat  there  often  seems  to  be  a  difliculty  in  fully 
understanding  that  pot  Roses  with  the  limited 
amount  of  soil  their  roots  have  to  depend  on 
require  to  be  constantly  and  liberally  fed.  Mode- 
rate applications  of  liquid  manure  are  often  better 
than  more  at  a  time  and  less  frequently.  In  the 
matter  of  heat,  a  night  temperature  of  about  55° 
is  enough  for  the  general  stock  of  the  Tea  va- 
rieties, which,  needless  to  say,  are  the  only  Roses 
that  can  be  fully  depended  on  for  early  winter 
forcing. 

Bbdgmansias  (Daturas).— The  impression  that 
these  plants  can  only  be  grown  where  there  is  con- 
siderable space  at  command  leads  to  their  being 
much  less  seldom  seen  than  they  deserve  to  be.  In 
the  winter  they  can  be  stored  away  anywhere  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  if  only  room  for  small 
examples  can  be  found,  these  can  be  secured  by  pro- 
pagating young  stock  either  from  cuttings  or  seeds. 
But  it  is  when  the  plants  can  be  had  in  the  form  of 
good  sized  standards  or  pyramid-shaped  bushes 
that  they  are  most  effective.  They  should  now  be 
allowed  to  get  partially  dry  and  then  have  their 
branches  cut  close  in.  Keep  the  soil  in  this  con- 
dition through  the  winter  and  put  the  plants  where 
they  will  not  get  frozen ;  they  will  do  with  little 
light  until  the  young  shoots  again  begin  to  grow. 
T.  B. 

Cyclamens  failing'. — In  reply  to  "T.  M.  M.," 
the  cause  of  the  leaves  dying  off  is,  I  should  cer- 
tainly say,  due  to  faulty  root  action,  induced 
probably  by  unsuitable  soil,  or  by  giving  too  much 
water.  Cyclamens  potted  up  in  autumn  require 
great  discrimination  in  the  application  of  water  for 
some  time,  as  the  roots  are  very  delicate.  I  also 
consider  it  a  mistake  to  use  manure  in  the  compost 
for  plants  that  have  to  pass  through  the  winter 
in  an  imperfectly  rooted  condition.  I  should,  how- 
ever, advise  "  T.  M.  M."  to  adopt  a  modification  of 
his  cultural  method,  which  may  do  very  well  in  a 
hot  summer,  but  cannot  be  relied  on  to  ensure  good 
results.  Cyclamen  bulbs  in  the  open  ground,  even 
on  a  narrow  border,  were  not  likely  to  make  good 
growth,  owing  to  the  cold  wet  condition  of  the 
ground,  and  in  a  north  aspect  they  were,  of  course, 
worse  off.  Even  under  glass,  old  bulbs  have,  I  find, 
not  done  so  well  as  they  should  do.  Instead  of 
planting  in  the  open  ground  I  should  plant  in 
frames  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  blooms  fade. 
Lst  the  soil  be  fairly  rich,  but  light,  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  the  old  compost.  Slight  shade  from 
hot  sun  should  be  given,  but  in  order  to  make  the 
bulbs  start  freely,  it  should  be  taken  cff  about 
3  p.m.  and  the  frame  shut  down  close.  This  forces 
a  lot  of  heat  into  the  soil  and  stimulates  root 
action,  thus  causiog  every  eye  on  the  bulbs  to  break 
as  well  as  inducing  a  much  earlier  growth.  In  a 
general  way,  however,  it  will  be  September  before 
growth  is  being  vigorously  made,  and  it  is  a  pityjto 
disturb  the  plants  just  as  they  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  size.  By  the  middle  of  October  they  will  have 
come  to  their  full  dimensions  and  can  then  be 
potted  up.  Some  portion  of  the  old  soil  should  be 
carefully  worked  away  and  pots  only  just  large 
enough  to  hold  them  should  be  used.  The  compost 
must  be  fine  and  very  tandy  ;  a  little  peat  in  it  will 
be  of  service.  Keep  close  for  a  few  days  and  water 
carefully,  and  the  plants  will  soon  root.— J.  C.  B. 
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liuculia  gratissima  is  a  gr.and  jilant  when  Large  ami 
In  gorxi  hualth,  but  it  may  not  bo  (generally  known  that  it 
makcR  a  charming  pot  plant  for  ^eenhouse  work.  Itis  just 
now  flowering  profusely  In  Email  pots,  the  large  bunches  of 
Iil?.c-tinted  flowers  making  a  pretty  Uttle  picture.— K. 


LtJCULiA  GEATIBSIMA.— This  beautiful  flowering 
greenhouse  shrub  is  one  that  many  fail  to  strike  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  though  by  strict  attention  to 
one  or  two  points  I  have  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  propagating  It  by  means  of  cuttings. 
The  best  cuttings  are  borne  by  a  plant  that  has, 
after  flowering,  been  shortened  back  and  then  kept 
in  a  temperature  above  that  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house, where,  if  syringed  occasionally,  it  will  be  by 
the  middle  of  February  or  soon  after  studded  with 
young  shoots.  As  soon  as  these  shoots  have  passed 
their  most  succulent  stage  is  the  best  time  to  take 
them  as  cuttings,  and  if  they  are  taken  off  with  a 
piece  of  older  wood  so  much  the  better.  The  weak 
and  moderate  shoots  strike  root  much  more  readily 
than  the  very  stout  ones.  A  good  way  is  to  put 
each  cutting  singly  Into  a  small  pot,  which  should 
have  two  or  three  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom  and 
be  then  filled  up  with  soil,  consisting  principally  of 
peat  and  sand,  just  a  little  loam  being  added  to  it. 
All  the  preparation  the  cuttings  require  is  to  re- 
move a  couple  of  the  bottom  leaves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  insertion.  When  put  in  and  a  good  water- 
ing given  the  pots  shoula  be  plunged  in  a  close 
propagating  case  in  the  stove,  as  the  cuttings  there 
strike  root  more  readily  than  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. At  first  a  very  slight  bottom-heat  will  suffice 
for  the  cuttings  ;  so  where  a  brisk  heat  exists  the 
pots  should  only  be  slightly  plunged  until  the  cut- 
tings are  callused.  A  very  important  consideration 
io  propagating  the  Luculia  is,  on  no  account  to  allow 
the  cuttings  to  flag,  for  even  if  they  droop  a  little  it 
militates  against  their  chances  of  success.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is.  of  course,  necessary  to  shade 
when  required,  and  to  keep  the  lights  open  no 
longer  than  is  needed  to  dry  up  any  superabundant 
moisture. 

Primula  obconica. — This  ever-blooming  species 
can.  of  course,  be  readily  increased  by  division,  and 
besides  that,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  get  ripe 
seeds  from  which  young  plants  can  be  obtained  in 
quantity.  The  seed  should,  if  possible,  be  sown  in 
a  greenhouse  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  for  if  kept  too 
long  it  will  often  remain  a  considerable  time  in  the 
ground  before  germinating.  These  last  remarks 
will  apply  to  other  Primulas,  for  I  have  had  seeds  of 
the  little  golden-flowered  P.  floribunda  germinate 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  while  a  portion  of  the  same 
seed  which  was  not  sown  tiU  six  months  after,  re- 
mained for  nearly  three  months  and  then  came  up 
very  irregularly ;  still,  with  all  these  disadvantages, 
If  the  seed  ripens  towards  the  end  of  the  summer, 
it  will  be  the  best  policy  to  keep  it  till  spring,  as 
young,  delicate  seedlings  are  liable  to  perish  during 
the  winter,  more  especially  those  of  P.  floribunda, 
of  which  I  have  seen  large-established  plants  killed 
outright  by  the  fogs  which  are  so  dense  around 
London. 

Begonia  John  Heal.- This  winter-flowering 
Begonia  can  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings  put 
in  during  the  summer  months,  and  so  free-flowering 
is  it,  that  I  have  some  plants  struck  last  summer 
and  still  in  2^inch  pots  that  are  blooming  freely. 
The  hybrids  of  B.  socotrana,  of  which  this  is  the 
best,  are  certainly  among  the  greatest  acquisitions 
of  late  years. 

Aralia  reticulata. — Where  there  are  any 
plants  of  this  that  have  been  used  for  the  table  or 
for  other  purposes  and  have  become  naked  at  the 
bottom,  instead  of  throwing  them  away  they  maybe 
utilised  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  pretty 
Aralia  Veitchi  and  its  variety  gracillima,  as  these 
last  two  will  not  strike  from  cuttings.  The  opera- 
tion of  grafting  had.  however,  better  be  delayed  till 
early  spring,  when  the  stock  may  be  cut  down 
nearly  to  the  ground  and  the  graft  can  then  be  in- 
serted in  the  wedge  manner.  In  heading  down  the 
plant  or  plants  of  A.  reticulata  the  tops  may  be 
saved  and  put  in  as  cuttings,  for  they  strike  root 
readily.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  are  struck  and 
hardened  off  they  can  be  used  as  stocks  ;  indeed,  a 
quicker  union  is  effected  when  the  mutilated  por- 
tion of  the  stock  is  still  young  and  succulent. 

EriPHYLLUMS,  so  valuable  from  their  winter- 


flowering  qualities,  are  plants  of  easy  propagation, 
the  usual  means  resorted  to  for  their  increase  being 
to  graft  portions  of  the  branches  on  to  stocks  of 
Pereskia  aculeata,  with  which  a  union  is  quickly 
effected.  The  spring  and  early  summer  months  are 
the  best  for  carrying  out  this  operation,  but,  besides 
this,  cuttings  strike  root  readily  if  simply  broken  off 
and  placed  under  conditions  favourable  to  growth. 
The  principal  reason  for  grafting  the  different 
Epiphyllums  is  that  they  are  of  a  drooping  habit 
and  are  consequently  seen  to  greater  advantage 
when  on  a  clear  stem  than  they  are  when  on  their 
own  roots.  T, 
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EARLY-FLOWERING  GLADIOLL* 

There  are  at  present  three  distinct  races  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  of  hybrid  Gladioli 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  of  which  the  most 
numerous,  valuable,  and  highly  appreciated  are 
the  forms  of  gandavensis,  the  greater  number  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  unceasing  care  and  skill  of 
M.  )Souchet  and  his  successors.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  no  French  raiser  has  ever  disputed 
with  him  this  honour,  and  the  only  one  who 
has  endeavoured  to  share  it  (M.  Berger) 
has  produced  no  flowers  of  any  lasting  value. 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  of  Langport  (and  now 
Mr.  Burrell,  of  Cambridge)  have  for  a  long 
time  been  engaged  on  the  same  task,  and  their 
seedlings  are  well  known. 

What  Souchet  has  done  for  the  gandavensis 
section,  Lemoine,  of  Nancy  (the  prince  of  hy- 
bridisers),  has  done  for  the  more  recent  race  of 
hardy  Gladioli,  the  hybrids  of  the  purpureo- 
auratus  race.  These  are  perfectly  hardy,  aed 
remain  without  loss  in  the  open  ground  through- 
out our  severest  winters.  As  yet  they  have 
not  won  much  on  the  public  ;  they  open  but 
few  blooms  at  a  time,  and  there  is  not  that  wide 
range  of  colour  in  them  that  there  is  in  the 
gandavensis  race.  This  may  come,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  as  the  size  and  variety  of  colour  of  the 
flower  increase,  the  hardiness  of  the  bulb  will 
be  diminished.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  who  is 
perhaps  our  largest  amateur  grower  of  these 
varieties,  has  lately  discoursed  on  the  later  in- 
troductions from  Nancy,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  dwell  further  on  them. 

There  is  yet  another  race,  or  rather  mixture 
of  races,  which  has  not  received  as  much 
attention  as  it  deserves — I  mean  the  early- 
flowering  section.  Everyone,  of  course,  grows 
and  values  The  Bride,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  others  which  are  quite  as  well  worthy  of 
cultivation,  and  which  I  think  may  be  better 
classed  under  the  distinctive  name  of  "early- 
flowering  Gladioli."  I  have  said  a  mixture  of 
races,  for  there  is  a  deal  of  confusion  in  cata- 
logues about  them.  In  some  they  are  distinctly 
divided  into  varieties  of  nanus,  ramosus,  and 
species,  into  which  latter  Colvillei  and  Colvillei 
albus  (The  Bride)  are  placed.  Again,  in  some 
catalogues  I  see  announced  no  less  than  100 
varieties  of  the  nanus  section,  and  a  large 
number  of  ramosus.  "Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee  "  irresistibly  occur  to  one's  mind. 
Again,  I  find  that  the  same  sorts  are  known 
under  different  names  in  the  catalogues  of  Dutch 
houses,  so  that  the  whole  matter  is  somewhat 
"mixed." 

The  cultivation  of  these  early-flowering 
Gladioli  of  whatever  section  is  very  simple. 
They  may  be   grown  either  in  pots  or  in   the 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  from  specimens 
sent  by  Messrs.  Hubert  and  Mauger,  Guernsey,  July  18, 1888. 
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open  ground.  If  the  former,  which  is  the  moa 
satisfactory  way,  as  they  come  in  early  in  the 
spring  and  tend  to  the  decoration  of  the  house, 
be  it  large  or  small,  the  pots  to  be  used  are 
6-inch  ones,  the  soil  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  peat  with  a  little  sand.  Five  or  six 
bulbs  may  be  planted  in  a  pot,  water  withheld 
until  they  have  begun  to  make  roots,  and  the 
place  to  grow  them  in  is  either  a  cold  frame  or  a 
cool  greenhouse.  When  they  have  done  bloom- 
ing they  should  be  thoroughly  well  dried  and 
then  laid  on  one  side  until  they  are  wanted  for 
repotting  in  the  autumn.  They  may  also  be 
grown  out-of-doors,  when  it  is  better  to  plant 
them  early  in  the  spring  in  soil  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  to  that  recommended  for  pots, 
but  they  are  not  so  particular  as  some  bulbs, 
and  will  indeed  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

Amongst  the  many  claimants  for  notice  in 
the  early-flowering  section  there  are  some  doz?n 
or  so  that  are  well  worth  growing,  and  of  these 
four  are  given  in  the  plate. 

Blushing  Bride  (fig.  1)  is  a  very  pretty  flower 
with  a  white  ground  and  dark  crimson  spots  on 
the  lower  petals,  the  blotch  in  the  central  one  being 
large  and  broad. 

Rosy  Gem  (fig.  2)  is  a  flower  of  a  bright  rose 
colour  with  darker  blotch  of  the  same;  very  free 
and  strong. flowiiing. 

General  Scott  (fig.  3)  has  a  white  ground  with 
a  yellowish  blotch  margined  with  bright  crimson, 
and  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  flower. 

Rosea  maculata  (fig.  4)  is  a  larger  flower  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet-rose  colour  with  light  blotches  on 
the  lower  petals,  margined  with  crimson ;  very 
showy. 

Besides  these,  there  are  Queen  Victoria,  Ar- 
dens,  or  Fire  King,  ramosissimus,  VUle  de  Ver- 
sailles, Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Prince  of  Wales 
which  may  be  safely  added,  and  those  who  have 
not  grown  them  will  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  their  culture.  They  are,  unfortunately,  rather 
evanescent,  as  all  who  have  grown  The  Bride 
have  felt,  but  withal  they  are  worthy  of  a  more 
extended  cultivation  than  they  at  present  seem 
to  enjoy,  but  which,  perhaps,  the  beautiful 
plate  that  is  now  given  in  The  Garden  may 
tend  to  increase. — Delta. 

The  following  notes  have  been  supplied 

by  Messrs.  Hubert 'and  Mauger,  Guernsey,  who 
make  a  specialty  of  this  section : — 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Guernsey  seem  to  suit 
this  beautiful  section  of  Gladioli  well ;  the  bright 
and  rich  colouring  of  the  flowers,  borne  on 
semi-drooping  spikes,  are  the  attraction  of  our 
gardens  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August. 

Their  culture  is  very  simple,  but  we  would 
strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  planting  the 
bulbs  from  September  to  November,  whether 
for  indoor  or  outdoor  culture.  If  kept  out  of 
the  ground  until  the  spring,  the  bulbs  shrivel 
and  are  weakened  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
cannot  flower  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Outdoors 
the  bulbs  should  be  planted  about  4  inches  deep 
in  prepared  ground  which  has  been  deeply  dug, 
and  if  possible  manured  the  previous  season. 
On  no  account  should  the  bulbs  come  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  manure.  If  the 
ground  in  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  is  poor, 
it  will  be  wise  to  trench  and  place  manure  in 
the  bottom  spit.  We  find  them  thrive  best 
in  a  sandy  soil  with  damp  bottom,  but  they 
will  also  succeed  in  all  soils,  especially  if  a 
supply  of  sand  ia  added.  If  the  season  is  dry 
it  will  be  well  to  mulch  them  in  May  and  water 
freely  once  a  week;  this  will  keep  them  growing 
freely.  For  pot  culture  they  should  be  put, 
say  five  in  a  6-inch  pot,  in  a  compost  of  two 
parts  loam,   one  part  leaf-mould,  with   a  fair 


sprinkling  of  sand,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
till  February,  by  which  time  they  will  be  grow- 
ing freely,  and  would  then  be  best  placed  in  a 
greenhouse  close  to  the  glass  to  keep  them 
sturdy.  They  will  thus  flower  in  May  or  June, 
and  if  wanted  earlier  they  may  be  placed  in 
moderate  heat  as  soon  as  flower-spikes  appear. 

A  great  deal  might  also  be  said  about  their 
adaptation  for  cutting  purposes,  their  blooms 
being  in  great  demand  in  the  market,  and  for 
vase  decoration  nothing  could  be  more  pretty 
or  graceful  than  a  good  mixture  placed  loosely 
in  a  vase,  especially  if  some  of  their  Grass  or 
leaves  are  added, 


Fruit  Garden. 

W.   COLEMAN. 

BOTTLING  GRAPES. 

Gardeners  whose  practical  experience  carries 
them  back  more  than  twenty  years,  and  who 
have  dived  into  that  interesting  and  highly  in- 
structive book,  "  The  Parks  and  Gardens  of 
Paris,"  have  not  yet  forgotten  their  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Robinson,  the  editor  of  the  book 
and  of  this  periodical,  The  Garden,  for  having 
introduced  the  French  system  of  relieving  the 
Vines  and  preserving  the  clusters  for  many 
months  in  dry  store  rooms.  Those  who  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  trouble  of  keeping 
half  a  dozen  houses  of  ripe  Grapes  in  tolerably 
good  condition  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to  the 
rising  of  the  sap  will  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
ment, that  early  forcing  was  child's  play  in 
comparison,  and  then,  independently  of  the 
strain  upon  the  Vines  and  the  loss  of  the  houses 
for  a  thousand  and  one  useful  purposes,  the 
losses  from  damp  and  mould  in  such  fragile 
structures  were  fifty  to  one  as  compared  with 
our  modern  method.  Although  hundreds  of 
good  Grape  growers  looked  along  their  winter 
houses  many  times  before  they  could  venture 
all  their  eggs  in  this  newly  introduced  basket,  a 
few  cautious  hands  tried  the  system  on  a  small 
scale  at  first,  and  soon  found  they  might  harvest 
every  bunch  of  thoroughly  ripe  Grapes  in  one 
day,  and  rest,  prune,  and  cleanse  their  Vines  at 
convenience  ;  that  thick  or  hollow  store  room 
walls  were  steady  maintainors  of  an  even  tem- 
perature, where  that  of  the  best  managed  glass 
houses  fluctuated  twenty  times  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Once  started,  the  ball  made  good 
progress,  some  trying  the  most  homely,  and 
often  the  most  successful  methods,  such,  for 
instance,  as  spare  rooms  in  their  dwelling 
houses,  or  dry,  but  well  -  ventilated  cellars, 
whilst  others  rushed  into  expensive  buildings, 
and  now  find  their  success  is  hardly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  outlay.  The  system,  nevertheless, 
is  now  thoroughly  established,  as  superb  old 
Grapes  in  plenty  now  shake  hands,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  new,  and  growers  are  not  the  only 
men,  I  ought  to  say,  not  the  men  who  benefit, 
as  Lady  Downe's  and  Gros  Colman  now  reach 
the  consumer  quite  75  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
they  did  less  than  twenty  years  ago. 

With  this  satisfactory  record  of  our  progress, 
some  may  say,  Why  not  leave  well  alone !  Well, 
in  so  far  as  old  professionals  are  concerned,  we 
might  do  so,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
rising  generation  look  out  for  weekly  reminders, 
whilst  many  of  them,  suddenly  called  upon 
to  cut  and  bottle  Grapes,  may  not  be  able  to 
lay  their  hands  upon  reliable  information.  A 
query  now  before  me  is  a  case  in  point ;  there- 
fore, not  unmindful  that  one  reply  through  the 
pages  of  The  Garden  may  be  of  use  to  others, 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportune  date  (the  middle 
of  December)  for  giving  a  general  outline  of  the 


method  of  keeping  Grapes  from  Chrigtmas  on- 
wards. When  I  commenced  bottling,  like  M. 
Rose  Charmeux,  of  Thomory,  the  originator  of 
the  system,  I  devoted  a  spare  bedroom  in  my 
own  house  to  my  Grapes,  and  although  ventila- 
tion by  the  door  and  window  was  imperfect,  they 
kept  well  up  to  the  end  of  May.  This  success 
justified  my  setting  about  the  construction  of  a 
Grape  room  upon  inexpensive  lines,  which 
answers  my  purpose  admirably,  and  is  available 
for  other  purposes  from  June  to  January.  It  is 
built  with  hollow  walls  over  a  men's  mess-house, 
which  is  thickly  ceiled  ;  the  roof  is  tiled,  also 
heavily  ceUed  and  well  ventilated.  A  small 
slow  combustion  boiler,  placed  in  the  mess- 
house,  heats  a  flow-and-return  pipe  running 
along  one  side  of  the  room,  and  can  be  stoked 
without  dust  or  the  attendant  entering ;  but  it 
is  very  seldom  used,  unless  it  be  to  dry  the 
walls  and  atmosphere  before  the  Grapes  are  in- 
troduced. The  window  faces  west,  and  is  fitted 
with  sliding  shutters,more  for  keeping  out  severe 
frost  in  winter  and  sun  in  the  spring  than  for 
excluding  daylight,  as  we  find  indirect  light  does 
not  aifect  the  colour  of  the  Grapes.  Darkness, 
nevertheless,  I  believe,  is  best,  as  shutters  or 
blinds  even  tend  to  a  low,  steady  temperature — 
the  mainspring  of  success  in  the  preservation 
not  only  of  Grapes,  but  also  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  which  should  neither  ferment  nor  con- 
dense moisture,  as  so  often  happens  when  ex- 
ternal changes  affect  the  internal  air  of  the 
room.  In  the  room  I  have  described  I  can  keep 
Grapes  in  good  condition  from  four  to  five 
months  after  they  are  cut  at  Christmas ;  but  had 
I  to  build  again  I  would  have  dry,  naturally 
drained  ground  for  the  floor  ;  the  room  should 
be  one  storey  high,  densely  thatched  with  broad, 
overhanging  eaves,  and  fitted  with  a  few  small 
windows,  which  should  open  and  shut  like  close- 
fitting  ventilators.  Each  of  these  windows  should 
have  a  close-fitting  shutter  for  use  in  cold,  hot,  or 
wet  weather,  whilst  the  ventilation  should  be 
managed  by  hit-and-miss  slides  near  the  floor, 
which  should  be  closely  boarded,  and  in  small 
dormers  projecting  outward  near  the  apex  of 
the  roof.  From  these  remarks  the  inexperienced 
will  gather  that  any  dry,  airy,  well- ventilated 
store  room  will  keep  (Jrapes,  the  great  point 
being  the  maintenance  of  an  equable  tem- 
perature without  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  which  is 
not  an  essential  so  long  as  damp  can  be  kept 
out  and  the  temperature  ranges  from  35"  to  45°. 
If  bottles  are  used  they  should  be  placed  in 
racks  tier  above  tier  secured  to  the  walls  or 
partitions  according  to  the  number  of  bunches, 
whilst  very  small  quantities  may  be  stored 
away  in  glazed  closets  running  along  one  end  of 
the  room  when  the  latter  is  required  for  choice 
Pears  or  general  purposes.  When  in  position 
each  bottle  should  lean  forward  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  space  being  allowed  for  the  bunches  to 
hang  without  touching  the  rack  or  each  other. 
Then  those  who  would  keep  an  insidious  enemy, 
mould  from  damp,  under  hand  may  place  a 
small  slow  combustion  boiler  outside  for  warm- 
ing the  internal  pipes  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    So  far  good.     Now  for 

CniTiNG  the  Grapes,  which,  by  the  by,  must 
have  been  thoroughly  ripe  by  the  middle  or  end 
of  September,  otherwise  the  effort  to  keep  them 
fresh  and  plump  will  be  disappointing  and 
worse  than  useless.  Having  fixed  and  filled  a 
sufficient  number  of  ordinary  wine  bottles  with 
soft  water  and  warmed  the  pipes  for  a  few  days 
to  dry  the  walls  and  floor,  on  a  fine  calm  day 
with  a  pair  of  pruning  scissors  cut  the  Grapes 
with  all  the  wood  close  back  to  the  pruning  bud ; 
convey  them  steadily  to  the  room,  insert  each 
piece  of  wood  with  bunch  attached  into  a 
separate  bottle,  but  carefully  avoid  forcing  out 
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the  water  in  the  operation.  Never  shorten  the 
wood  beyond  the  bunch,  aa  each  fresh  cut 
converts  it  into  a  syphon,  through  which  the 
water  in  the  form  of  vapour  passes  from  the 
bottles  into  the  room,  carrying  with  it  more  or 
less  of  the  saccharine  matter  stored  up  in  the 
berries.  In  the  arrangementof  the  different  varie- 
ties, late  keepers  like  Lady  Downe's  should  be 
placed  most  out  of  the  way  upon  the  upper  tiers ; 
then  Caimans,  Muscats,  Alicantes,  and  those 
excellent  varieties  West's  St.  Peter's  and  Mrs. 
Pearson  should  follow.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
dry  the  room  thoroughly  before  it  is  closed,  and 
then  the  Grapes  will  require  occasional  exami- 
nation for  decaying  berries  ;  but  if  thoroughly 
examined  at  the  time  of  cutting  they  will 
keep  much  better  in  the  room  than  in  the 
beat  managed  vinery.  When  all  the  Grapes 
are  bottled  they  must  never  feel  the  want  of 
water,  neither  must  they  be  shaken  or  disturbed 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  waste  can  be  made  good 
by  the  use  of  a  tmall  long  tube-spouted  can 
suitable  for  passing  oil  into  machinery.  Some 
Grape  growers  put  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  into 
each  bottle  at  the  outset  and  change  the  water 
occasionally,  but  all  this  extra  care  is  super- 
fluous, as  many  years'  experience  proves  that 
the  Grapes  keep  quite  as  well  in  the  original 
water  and  without  the  charcoal.  Changing  the 
water,  of  course,  can  do  no  harm,  always  pro- 
vided the  Grapes  are  carefully  handled  ;  there- 
fore, when  a  portion  of  the  bunches  has  been 
used  the  bottles  they  occupied  may  be  emptied 
and  refilled  preparatory  to  the  transfer  of  the 
latest  keepers.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
different  varieties  I  may  say  Muscats  and  Gros 
Colman  should  occupy  the  driest  and  best 
ventilated  part  of  the  room,  especially  when 
the  bunches  of  the  latter  are  large  and  the 
shoulder  stalks  are  green  and  fleshy.  Again, 
in  using  them  the  largest  clusters  most  subject 
to  damp  and  mould  should  be  taken  first,  as 
smaller  pieces  through  which  the  air  can  pass 
freely  are  best  adapted  for  keeping. 


the  banks  or  sloping  sides  of  our  railways.  Happily, 
railway  directors  have  more  regard  for  hutnan  life 
than  some  enthusiasts  have,  and  the  proposition  has 
been  treated  as  it  deserved.  But  even  supposing  it 
were  practicable  to  plant  fruit  trees  on  our  road- 
sides, and  they  grew  and  fruited,  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  protect  the  fruit  from  passing  depre- 
dators ?  Those  who  have  experience  know  full  well 
that  the  fruit  would  have  no  chance  to  develop,  as 
the  trees  when  in  bloom  would  be  broken  to  piecet 
and  be  borne  oflE  in  big  branches  to  gratify  the 
wanton  love  of  mischief  which  dominates  the  minds 
of  the  youth  of  the  age.  As  to  providing  protection, 
such  a  thing  might  be  possible  where  one  or  two 
veh'xles  or  a  weary  wayfarer  or  two  only  paes  along 
the  roads  per  day ;  but  with  the  considerable 
traffic  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  that  of  the  cyclist 
order  growing  so  fast  over  the  kingdom,  protection 
for  the  trees  from  depredators  would  be  impossible. 
The  game  would  not  be  worth  the  candle.  0: 
course,  I  do  rot  conclude  that  because  some  things 
are  done  in  France  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  them 
here,  our  habits,  methods,  and  character  are  so  dis- 
similar. We  have  of  late  been  making  strong  efforts 
to  stimulate  hardy  fruit  culture,  but  in  a  far  more 
practical  fashion  than  road-side  cultivation,  and  in 
France  worthless  kinds  seem  only  to  be  recom- 
mended for  such  planting.  We  here  have  far  too 
many  worthless  kinds  already,  and  would  gladly  see 
these  replaced  by  better  sorts.  A   D. 


ROADSIDE  PLANTING. 

Not  being  familiar  with  the  highways  of  France,  I 
cannot  say  how  far  they  may  cflier  encouragement 
for  tree-planting  on  their  sites  as  compared  with 
English  highways.  If,  as  I  understand,  they  are 
broader  than  the  majority  of  our  roads  are,  are  also 
straighter  and  have  fewer  hedgerow  trees  betide 
them,  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  may  be  conducted 
with  some  advantage.  In  this  country,  because  of 
the  greed  of  landowners,  every  possible  waste  strip 
on  the  sides  of  the  highwajs  has  been  filched  from 
the  public,  and  almost  everywhere  our  roads  are 
narrowed  to  perhaps  30  feet,  perhaps  20  feet,  with 
one  or  two  paths  and  little  else.  If  on  wild  heaths 
or  downs  there  may  be  greater  room,  yet  in  such 
spots  the  planting  of  road  side  trees,  whether  of 
fruit  or  otherwise,  would  be  useless.  As  it  is,  for 
the  maintaining  of  good  roads  which  will  with- 
stand the  wear  and  tear  incidental  to  our  heavy 
insular  traffic,  all  highway  surveyors  will  admit 
that  too  many  trees  rain  onr  roads.  That  these 
trees  afford  delightful  shade  in  the  summer  and 
give  to  the  roads  a  delightfully  picturesque  and 
border-like  aspect  all  will  cheerfully  admit.  But 
roads  have  to  be  maintained  at  considerable  cost 
for  purposes  of  utility ;  beauty  or  ornament,  there- 
fore, has  to  become  a  very  secondary  consideration. 
Bat  in  spite  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  this 
country  as  compared  with  France,  for  instance,  we 
have  yet  literally  millions  of  acres  of  land  which 
might  be  profitably  employed  in  growing  hardy 
fruits  with  the  advantages  —  lacking  in  regard  to 
road-side  trees— that  they  could  have  cultivation 
and  protection,  for  without  both  these  benefits 
fruit  trees  might  just  as  well  be  thrown  into  the 
fire.  The  proposals  to  plant  fruit  trees  by  the  road- 
side are  even  less  practical  than  were  those  earlier 
absurd  suggestions  to  plant  fruit  and   flowers  on 


NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER  PEARS* 
In  treating  of  these  delicious  fruits  I  feel  that  I  can 
add  but  little  to  what  is  already  known.  In  my 
paper  on  October  Pears  in  1887,  of  those  then 
named  as  ripe  many  are  not  jet  in  use,  showing 
how  greatly  the  fruit  is  influenced  by  the  summer 
weather;  while,  again,  the  climate  a  little  farther 
north  puts  the  fruit  back  two  or  three  weeks.  A 
warm  August  will  also  forward  Pears,  so  that  it  is 
not  unusual  for  January  and  February  varieties  to 
ripen  in  November.  A  warm  cellar  or  fruit  room 
will  also  bring  the  later  Pears  earlier;  one  year 
appears,  therefore,  but  little  guide  to  the  ripening 
season  of  another. 

In  glancing  over  other  leading  nurserymen's  lists 
I  find  Marie  Louise,  Durondeau,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Thompson's,  Beurre  Hardy,  Benrr^  Superfin,  and 
Beurr^  Bosc  treated  as  November  Pears  which  with 
us  have  already  been  noticed  this  season  as  October 
sorts.  None  of  these  were  ready  early  in  November. 
Among  the  remaining  thirty  the  following  are  fair 
and  remarkable  for  cropping  heavily,  and  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  a  collection,  as  they  frequently 
bear  when  those  in  my  special  selection  are  not 
fruiting.  These  are  Van  Mons  L4an  Leclero,  of 
refreshing  acidity  and  very  juicy  ;  Beurri?  Diel,  of 
rich  flavour,  but  apt  to  be  gritty  ;  GIou  Morceau, 
rather  watery  and  cold,  though  sometimes  A  1  from 
a  warm  wall ;  General  Todtleben,  very  large,  but 
not  often  first  class ;  Duchesfe  d'AngonlOme, 
rather  coarse,  but  generally  fertile ;  Marie  Louife 
d'Uccle,  a  good  bearer  and  a  hardy  sort  for  cold 
soils,  sometimes  good  ;  Nouveau  Poiteau.Tery  large, 
melting  and  delicious,  though  somewhat  pasty.  It  is, 
however,  a  free  bearer,  and  if  taken  before  too  ripe  is 
often  first  rate.  It  is  green  in  colour  when  matured, 
and  apt  to  decay  at  the  core.  Passe  Colmar,  a  fine 
wall  Pear,  most  prolific,  but  has  a  sugary,  clogging, 
Colmar  flavour  that  I  do  not  admire.  It  is, 
however,  in  season  for  a  long  time  and  a  sure 
bearer.  Benrr6  Bachelier,  very  large  and  fine  on  a 
wall  and  on  (Jaince  stocks,  must  not  be  kept  long 
or  it  becomes  insipid.  I  have  eaten  this  of  first 
quality.  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  is  again  a  remark 
able  cropper  and  of  large  size,  but  has  that  cold 
watery  taste  which  is  not  approved;  nevertheless, it 
is  of  value  as  a  certain  bearer.  Alexandre  Lambre 
is  a  Bweet  fruit  and  a  great  bearer.  Among  the 
little  known,  newer,  and  not  yet  fully  proved  varie- 
ties are  I'.purr.'  Baltet,  which  I  have  eaten  as  good 
as  Marie  Louise;  Beurre'  Dumont,  very  rich  flavour; 
Vineuse,  large  and  prolific,  sometimes  very  good; 
Mme.  Leroy  and  President  d'Osmonville  (two  which 
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came  into  prominence  at  the  1885  conference).  All 
these  will  probably  require  a  warm  situation  or  a 
wall.  Fondante  Thirtiott,  a  valuable  Pear  of  the 
Passe  Colmar  style  and  most  prolific,  is  likely  to 
prove  a  valuable  addition. 

I  now  come  to  the  best  of  winter  Pears.  Baronne 
de  Mello,  a  handsome  small  russety  fruit  of  great 
excellence;  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  the  king  of  all 
Pears,  and  yet  unspproached,  good  either  from  an 
open  tree  or  as  a  wall  fruit;  Beurru  d'Aremberg, 
most  fertile  and  of  delicious  full  flavour,  very  pro- 
lific, but  only  to  be  attempted  in  warm  soils;  Con- 
f  eiUer  de  la  Cour,  a  large  long  fruit,  very  prolific,  of 
sweet,  rich  sub-aromatic  flavour— this  does  well  in 
cold  soils,  and  is  a  good  grower;  Knight's  Monarch, 
one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  it  lasts  three  or  four 
months.  I  consider  the  sugary  and  aromatic  Ber- 
gamot  flavour  blended  in  this  variety  most  refresh- 
ing and  delicious.  It  succeeds  as  an  open  tree  or 
on  walls  (on  the  Pear  by  preference).  It  must  be 
double-worked  upon  the  Quince.  It  has  a  habit  of 
casting  its  fruit  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  but  its  virtues 
condone  this  fault. 

Winter  Nelis  is  one  of  our  best  winter  Pears.  In 
the  south  it  is  a  December  variety,  and  if  from  open 
trees  is  often  ripe  in  November,  while  from  a  wall 
it  keeps  longer,  even  till  February.  It  has  a  full 
Pear  flavour,  sweet,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  de- 
licious. It  is  tender  on  cold  soils,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  best  south-west  wall  that  can  be  found  for  it. 
Zephirin  Gregoire,  though  rather  small,  is  a  delicious 
melting  fruit  about  Christmas  and  a  good  bearer. 
Benrr^  de  Jonghe  is  a  deliciously  flavoured  kind, 
and  will  keep  until  February.  It  is,  however,  a  slow 
grower,  and  seems  to  require  the  Pear  stock  to  make 
a  tree.  Suffolk  Thorn  is  most  distinct  in  its  aro- 
matic and  delicate  flavour.  This  is  rather  small, 
but  of  the  first  class.  Seckle,  tmall  and  delicious. 
This  being  of  a  Gooseberry  size,  can  be  put  into  the 
mouth  whole,  and  thus  we  get  all  the  juice  and 
aroma.  Much  flavour  is  lost  in  peeling  off  the  skin. 
I  have  now  gone  through  my  special  selection  of 
ten  varieties,  and  in  passing,  I  would  condemn  the 
Brockworth  Park,  or  Bonne  d'Ez^e.  We  do  not 
want  crisp,  flavourless  Pears  for  dessert.  Urbaniste 
is  delicious,  and  has  a  peculiarly  rich  musky  flavour. 
It  bears,  however,  so  sparsely  that  we  have  long 
discarded  it.  The  standard  of  excellence  I  take  to 
be  such  Pears  as  one  could  peel  and  offer  to  an 
invalid,  easily  digested,  refreshing  to  parched  lips, 
and  making  a  welcome  charge  from  sweet  kitchen 
nick-nacks. 

Root-pruning  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  first- 
class  fruit  of  clean  appearance,  good  colour,  and 
size,  and  feeding  must  be  carried  out  liberally.  The 
Rev.  W.  Wilks'  enormous  Pitmastons  at  the  con- 
ference were  of  most  delicious  flavour  and  devoid 
of  coarseness  and  watery  juice,  proving  that  Pear 
roots  have  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  and  a  chemi- 
cal laboratory  equal  to  the  occa!^ion.  Much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  reduction  of  sorts.  In  my 
opinion  this  may  be  carried  too  far,  as  Pears  of 
good  quality,  if  not  first-class,  are  better  than  none 
at  all.  I  would  advise  such  sterling  varieties  as 
those  in  my  special  list  to  be  planted  in  many 
aspects  and  situations  in  duplicate  to  prolong  their 
season.  The  second  conference  at  Chiswick  proved 
again  the  excellence  of  the  Quince  stock  for  Pears, 
but  in  soils  that  are  very  sandy  or  dry,  trees  on  Pear 
stocks  can  be  relied  en  to  produce  good  fruit  if 
attention  is  paid  to  culture,  and  the  roots  kept 
within  solar  influence  by  root-pruning  and  lifting, 
with  eflicient  mulching  in  June. 

Mr.  Wildsmith,  in  his  recent  paper  at  the  con- 
ference, named  twenty  five  varieties  as  the  mini- 
mum which  would  keep  up  a  supply  for  a  family, 
and  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty  to  supply  from 
twelve  only.  Pears  are  sometimes  kept  in  too  cold 
a  place,  when  they  ripen  imperfectly,  and  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  on  maturation 
are  arrested.  Mr.  Wright  at  the  conference  related 
how  he  ripened  some  Josephine  de  Malines  by 
placing  them  on  the  pipes  of  a  greenhouse  in  a  box, 
and  this  hint  might  be  followed  by  those  who  want 
to  fill  a  gap  in  their  supplies.  Stewed  Pears 
are  being  increasingly  appreciated,  and  in  these 
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days,  when  doctors  forbid  pastry,  are  very  useful 
for  dyspeptics.  The  best  for  early  use  are  Gratioli 
of  Jersey,  Gilogil,  and  General  Todtleben,  and  also 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne;  while  for  later  use,  Catillac, 
Bellissime  d'Hiver,  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain, 
alias  Belle  Angevine,  will  be  useful. —  The  A'urseries, 
Maidstone. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

CUCUMBEBS. 

Another  mild  month  having  been  favourable  to 
moderate  firing,  winter  p'ants  have  made  a  free 
healthy  growth  of  vine  and  foliage,  and  the  fruit 
they  are  producing  is  excellent.  Under  these 
favouring  conditions  vigorous  plants  will  show  and 
swell  an  abundance  of  fine,  straight  Cucumbers, 
and  some,  perhaps,  may  be  tempted  to  allow  these 
to  have  pretty  much  (heir  own  way,  but,  considering 
that  January  and  February  will  test  the  grower's 
skill,  a  word  of  warning  here  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Let  light  cropping  then  be  the  wa':ohword. 
Keep  the  plants  clean,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  pro- 
gressing; pinch  off  all  superfluous  shows  the 
moment  they  can  be  seen.  Tie  in  the  best  of  the 
young  growths,  but  do  not  p'nch  them  too  close 
so  long  as  space  remains  uncovered.  Stop  back 
to  a  joint  in  advance  of  the  few  fruits  intended 
to  swell.  Remcve  here  and  there  an  old  leaf  as 
well  as  useless  spray  to  prevent  confusion,  and  wash 
the  glass  frequently  to  give  the  plants  the  full 
benefit  of  the  still  decreasing  daylight.  Discontinue 
direct  syringing,  but  damp  the  floors,  paths,  and 
walls  with  tepid  water  from  a  tank  in  which  a 
small  bag  of  soot  is  immersed  about  once  a  fort- 
night. Keep  the  walls  sweet  and  free  from  con- 
ferva; by  the  use  of  a  wash  composed  of  qaicklime 
and  sulphur,  and  on  no  account  allow  an  accumula- 
tion of  decayicg  vegetable  matter.  If  the  plants 
are  growing  in  pots  or  troughs,  and  fermeming 
material  is  used  for  giving  or  assisting  the  bottom- 
heat,  a  good  stock  for  frcqaent  renovation  must 
be  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  sweet  fresh 
compost  for  top-dressing  little  and  often  as  the 
roots  creep  through  must  be  ready  for  use  when 
wanted.  If  planted  out  in  narrow  pits,  with 
hot-water  pipes  running  beneath  Ihe  drainage, 
the  latter  must  be  kept  thoroughly  moist  by  liberal 
supplies  of  tepid  water  or  diluted  liqaid,  and  the 
batter  to  get  this  down  without  saturating  the  soil 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  work  in  a  few  common  drain 
pipes  placed  on  their  ends  when  the  hills  or  ridges 
are  ready  for  the  first  earthing.  Root-watering,  of 
course,  must  be  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  as  the  first 
attack  of  spider  not  unfrequently  may  be  traced 
to  a  sparing  supply  of  this  important  element, 
whilst  beds  well  furnished  with  roots  will  take 
any  reasonable  quantity  of  liquid  with  impunity 
and  give  it  back  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
warm  vapour  charged  with  ammonia.  No  rule  for 
watering  Cucumbers,  or  any  other  tropical  plant  in 
winter,  can  be  laid  down,  but  one  thing  is  certain  : 
there  must  be  no  dribbling  or  mere  surface  water- 
ing; each  supply  must  be  thorough  and  about  5° 
warmer  than  the  bed  in  which  the  pot^areplunjed. 
A  mean  of  7(3"  affords  a  good  bottom  heat,  but  80°, 
perhaps,  is  better,  as  the  air  temperature  where  this 
is  maintained  is  not  so  subject  to  damaging  fluctua- 
tions, whilst  quick  growth  is  the  best  prevenlive 
of  bitterness  in  winter  fruit,  which,  by  the  way, 
should  always  be  cut  young.  It  the  stalks  of  fresh 
young  fruit  are  placed  in  saucers  of  water  they  can 
be  kept  for  some  days  after  they  are  cut,  but  the 
epicare  prefers  having  them  direct  from  the  plant. 
Weak  2>lanis  put  out  after  very  late  Melons  must 
be  kept  steadily  growing  by  the  maintenance  of 
moist,  steady  top  and  bottom  heat,  by  keeping  the 
foliage  close  to  clean  glass  without  actually  touch- 
ing it,  and  by  frequent  additions  to  the  compost. 
Light  rich  turf,  a  few  handfuls  of  refuse  peat  frcm 
the  potting  bench,  a  little  old  lime  rubble,  and  a 
dash  of  bone  dust,  well  mixed  and  kept  dry  and 
warm,  will  form  a  compost  that  no  delicate  Cucum- 
ber plant  can  resist.  If  1  inch  of  this  is  placed 
evenly  over  the  hills  or  tops  of  the  pots,  beaten 
firmly  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  a?  often  as  the 
roots  are  seen  creeping  through,  the  weakest  plants 
will  gain  strength,  and  pay  for  this  attention  in  I 


I'ebruary  and  March.  All  male  and  female  flowers, 
of  course,  must  be  removed,  and  the  points  of  run- 
away vines  may  require  pinching,  but  beyond  this 
simple  manipulation  and  tyicg  in,  they  will  require 
very  little  attention.  If  very  weak,  mild  liquid  and 
soot  water  will  help  them,  and  the  latter  may  be 
used  for  syringing  purposes,  but  so  invigorating  is  a 
compost  containing  bone  dust,  that  we  find  them 
growing  quite  strong  enough  when  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  warm  soft  water. 

Sj/riJiff  plants. — It  is  yet  rather  early  to  put  in 
seeds,  at  least  where  winter  plants  are  going  on 
well,  but  those  who  anticipate  mishaps,  or  have  a 
good  compartment  at  command,  may  now  insert  a 
few  seeds  singly  in  small  pots  or  sods  of  turf  where 
heat  and  light  are  abundant.  Meantime  the  pro- 
posed pit  must  undergo  the  usual  cleansing,  scald- 
iog,  and  limewashing  preparation.  These  places 
do  not  offer  their  accumulations  of  marauders,  from 
a  greenfly  to  a  cockroach  or  cricket,  every  day,  but 
when  they  do,  the  opportunity  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

Plums  akd   Chbekies. 

If  the  early  varieties  in  pots  are  still  out  of  doors 
where  the  mild  weather  will  have  caused  the  buds 
to  commence  swelling,  they  should  now  be  housed 
without  delay.  A  continuance  of  such  an  unseason- 
able temperature  is  by  no  means  desirable,  but  so 
long  as  it  lasts  the  forcing  of  these  two  fruits  will 
give  but  very  little  trouble,  simply  throwing  open 
the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  by  day,  partly 
closing  them  at  night,  and  producing  a  suspicion  of 
warmth  on  the  pipes  through  the  hours  of  daylight. 
The  atmosphere  being  so  heavily  charged  with 
moisture,  the  trees  at  first  will  hardly  require 
syringing,  but  the  floors  and  walls  may  be  damped 
until  we  have  a  change  to  drier  and  brighter 
weather,  when  a  good  ridge  of  fermenting  leaves 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  syringing  and 
firing.  A  temperature  ranging  from  40"  to  15"  at 
night  and  45°  to  55°  through  the  day  when  the 
weather  is  cold  is  quite  high  enough  for  a  start, 
and  5°  higher  on  bright  mild  days  will  do  no  harm, 
that  is  with  plenty  of  air  ;  but,  considering  how 
profusely  and  bravely  these  trees  develop  their 
flowers  asrainst  open  walls  exposed  to  frosty  biting 
winds  in  March  and  AprU,  it  is  mt:ch  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  a  low  than  a  high  temperature. 
Where  Strawberries  are  started  in  all  available 
structures,  the  Plum  or  Cherry  house  may  be  turned 
to  good  account,  as  the  plants  at  least  are  safe 
from  extremes  of  heat  and  frost,  whilst  the  above 
figures  favour  the  steady  progress  of  the  trasses 
and  roots  well  in  advance  of  the  foliage.  Each 
member  of  this  happy  family  being  so  subject  to 
aphis,  and  one  of  them  to  spider  and  mildew,  the 
Strawberry  plants  should  be  dipped  in  sulphur 
water  prior  to  their  introduction,  and  the  house 
fumigated  two  or  three  times  before  the  trees  open 
their  first  flowers. 

Late  houses  devoted  to  Golden  Drop  Plums  and 
Bigarreau  Cterries,  separately  or  together,  may 
now  be  got  ready  for  the  housing  of  the  trees,  as 
the  latter  are  cleansed  with  soapy  water  and 
require  protection  in  bird-infested  districts.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  wise  to  keep  them  close  or  a 
single  degree  warmer  ttan  they  would  have  been 
in  the  open  air,  as  these  varieties  have  ample 
time  to  ripen  theli  fruit  when  the  flower-buds  com- 
mence swelling  in  February  and  burst  into  full 
bloom  by  the  end  of  March.  Where  trees  trained 
upon  trellises  are  a  fixture  under  glass  the  lights 
should  be  movable,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
keeping  the  buds  dormant  and  giving  the  inside 
roots  the  full  benefit  of  autumn  and  early  winter 
rains. 

Strawbeebies. 
When  the  first  batches  of  extra  early  sorts  in 
very  small  pots  get  well  advanced  towards  the 
flowering  stage,  they  should  be  moved  to  the  lightest, 
brightest,  and  most  elevated  part  of  the  house,and, 
if  necessary,  placed  a  little  thinner  to  favour  a  free 
circulation  of  air  amongst  them  when  they  are  set- 
ting their  fruit.  Ventilation  from  the  time  they 
are  introduced  until  the  petals  fall,  next  to  water, 
is  most  important;  hence  the  great  advantage  of 
warmth  and  moisture-giving  fermenting  material 


for  aiding  and  softening  dry  fire-heat.  A  few  fresh 
leaves  from  tie  Oak,  Beech,  or  Sweet  Chestnut  are 
a  host  in  themselves,  but  they  should  be  well  fer- 
mented before  they  are  introduced,  when  a  small 
percentage  of  short  stable  manure  for  giving  out 
ammonia  maybe  added  with  advantage.  The  more 
frequent  the  turning  of  this  material  up  to  the 
flowering  stage  the  better,  and  the  less  the  need  for 
heavy  syringing,  but  once  the  flowers  begin  to  ex- 
pand a  quicker  circulation  on  the  hot-water  pipes, 
whilst  raisirg  the  temperatrre,  will  keep  the  air 
light  and  in  motion  and  prevent  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  petals  and  foliage.  If  all  has  gone 
on  well  the  fruit  may  set  without  aid,  but  the  arti- 
ficial fertilisation  of  the  first  flowers  of  the  season 
is  a  pleasant  operation,  and  considering  that  the 
pollen  at  this  season  is  neither  plentiful  nor  evenly 
distributed,  the  camel's -hair  brush  should  be  passed 
over  them  every  day.  Another  important  matter 
is  the  constant,  but  gentle  pressure  downward  of 
the  folisge  with  the  hand,  as  this  disturbance  sets 
the  pollen  at  liberty  and  exposes  all  the  flowers  to 
the  full  influence  of  air  and  light.  Successional 
batches  of  plants  may  now  be  taken  into  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  as  the  latter  are  closed  for  forcing, 
and  the  Strawberry  house  propar,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  must  be  filled  np  at  the  coldest  end  as  the 
mcst  forward  are  removed  for  swelling  and  ripen- 
ing. A  good  Strawberry  house  beitg  so  well 
adapted  for  fertilising  and  setting,  it  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  draw  the  most  forward  plants  from  Peach 
houses  and  vineries  into  it  just  before  they  ccme 
into  flower,  when  their  recently  occupied  space  can 
be  filled  vp  with  batches  free  from  spider,  and  re- 
quiring good  daily  syringirg. 
Peachis. 

When  the  flowers  in  the  earliest  houses  begin  to 
show  the  colour  of  the  petals  the  trees  must  be 
carefully  fumigated  on  a  calm  day  and  well  syringed 
the  following  morning  to  ensure  freedom  from 
aphides  until  afi;er  the  fruit  is  set.  As  this  stage 
approaches  a  little  more  fire-heat  will  not  only  be 
beneficial,  but  absolutely  necessary,  especially  by 
day,  as  Peaches  always  set  best  in  winter,  when 
steady  warmth  on  the  pipes  favours  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  sufiiciently  buoyant  to  expand  and  dis- 
perse the  pollen.  This  important  aid  to  fertilisation 
is  by  no  means  new  and  unusual,  as  Strawberrie.», 
of  which  I  have  just  been  writing,  and  Grapes  al- 
ways set  best  under  similar  conditions.  At  this 
time  the  temperature  may  range  from  60"  to  (j5"_by 
day  and  5°  higher  under  the  influence  of  fleeting 
sun  gleams,  but  little  change  from  50"  to  51')"  should 
be  made  through  the  night,  unless  the  weather  con- 
tinues unseasonably  mild,  when  the  external  atmo- 
sphere is  sure  to  be  loaded  with  dull  heavy  vapour. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  vapour  so  much  as  the  dark- 
ness which  militates  against  setting,  as  we  always 
like  to  keep  the  delicate  organs  of  the  flowers  fresh 
as  long  as  possible,  not  only  by  direct  syringing,  but 
by  damping  the  walls  and  floors  frequently  when  the 
water  is  circulating  in  the  pipes.  Fogs,  heavily 
charged  with  smoke  and  soot,  so  terrifying  to  forc- 
ing gardeners  near  London,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  prove  fatal  to  every  flower,  and  no  matter 
how  dry  or  close  the  houses  may  be  kept  the 
subtle  poison  gets  in  and  soon  renders  the  most 
skilful  men  quite  helpless.  As  few  people  approve 
of  watering  during  the  flowering  stage,  the  borders, 
inside,  of  course,  should  be  liberally  supplied  with 
tepid  water  immediately  after  the  house  is  fumi- 
gated, then,  provided  there  has  been  no  bud-drop- 
ping, ordinary  attention  with  the  brush  will  ensure 
a  good  set  of  fruit.  The  early  part  of  the  day  from 
1 1  a  m.  to  1  p.m.,  when  the  temperature  has  reached 
the  maximum  and  the  pollen  is  light,  is  the  best 
time  to  fertilise,  always  be  it  understood,  with  a 
very  light  hand,  and  the  more  the  pollen  is  crossed 
from  tree  to  tree  the  better  the  result.  Thousands 
of  flowers,  especially  upon  old  healthy  trees,  set 
well  without  the  aid  of  brush  or  syringe  ;  but  the 
operation  being  as  brief  and  simple  as  it  is  pleasant, 
no  prudent  man  will  approach  a  precipice  when  his 
best  interests  keep  him  away  from  it. 

Sinu-cssioii  houses. — Where  a  continuous  supply  of 
fruit  is  expected,  a  house  well  furnished  with  good 
mid-season  \arieties  should  be  closed  for  starting 
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before  those  in  the  earliest  come  into  flower,  and  so 
on  until  the  latest  barely  precede  early  trees  on  open 
walls.  Their  treatment  as  to  ventilation  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture  should  be  precisely  the  same,  at 
least  for  the  present,  but  when  we  get  Into  January 
and  bright  sun  follows  frosty  nights,  the  day  tem- 
perature may  sometimes  be  raised,  more  tepid  water 
may  be  used  about  the  floors  and  walls,  and  a  well 
dewing  over  with  the  syringe  will  favour  the  de- 
velopment of  the  flower-buds.  Water  to  the  roots 
must  be  liberally  supplied,  not  that  a  deluge  now 
will  save  the  buds  upon  trees  that  have  felt  the 
want  of  water  since  the  last  leaves  fell,  but  so  much 
having  been  written  upon  this  head,  I  am  ready  to 
assume  that  autumn  drought  in  Peach  borders  is 
now  an  exception  to  a  once  prevalent  rule.  Abun- 
dant drainage,  borders  not  too  wide,  composed  of 
good  strong  calcareous  loam  and  lime  rubble, 
thoroughly  solid,  plenty  of  air  throngh  the  day  and 
rest  by  night,  an  abundance  of  water  and  a  good 
stock  of  patience  are  cardinal  points  in  the  success- 
ful culture  of  all  stone  fruits ;  whilf t  fire-heat  is  a 
good  servant  but  a  bad  master  where  quantity  and 
quality  are  the  tests  of  merit  when  the  crop  is  ripe. 
Laie  Jimises. — If  these  are  not  full  of  tender  plants, 
the  most  tantalising  occupants  that  can  be  put  into 
them,  the  ventilators  in  ordinary  weather  should 
be  kept  wide  open  by  night  and  day.  Retarding 
until  the  buds  begin  to  swell  on  open  walls  should 
not  be  diflicult,  as  no  amount  of  frost  will  hurt  trees 
in  dry  Peach  houses,  but  once  the  buds  show  signs 
of  swellicg  and  a  few  slightly  tender  plants  keep 
one  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  valve 
shall  be  opened  last  thing  at  night  or  not,  the  chances 
are  entirely  favourable  to  getting  the  trees  too  for- 
ward. The  final  dressing  over  with  the  knife, 
washing  and  tying  in  may  be  performed  at  any 
convenient  time,  but  this  work,  especially  the  tying, 
good  managers  invariably  hold  back  for  inclement 
weather.  If  root-lifting  has  been  neglected  or  top- 
dressing  remains  in  arrear,  no  time  should  be  lost, 
not  that  trees  lifted  as  late  as  March  wiU  not  set 
and  swell  their  fruit  to  maturity,  but  it  does  not 
attain  the  maximum,  whilst  one  slight  mishap  in 
watering  and  mulching  tells  unfavourably  through- 
out the  season.  W.  C. 


DESSEET  PEARS.* 


The  Fewest  Necessaby  to  Supply  Ripe  Feuit 

FKOM  August  to  March. 
The  subject  of  this  paper  was  suggested  to  my 
mind  by  the  controversy  anent  the  reduction  of  the 
varieties  of  fruits — Pears  in  particular — that  took 
place  in  one  of  the  horticultural  journals  a  few 
months  since.  The  general  tone  of  that  discussion 
went  to  show  that  there  was  a  unanimous  feeling  in 
favour  of  reducing  the  number  of  varieties,  but  to 
what  extent  opinions  differed  greatly,  twelve  being 
suggested  by  more  than  one  writer  as  the  maximum 
number  of  varieties,  a  proposition  that  in  some 
respects  I  had  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with ;  but 
the  number  twelve  ended  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
simply  because  I  knew  from  years  of  experience 
that  no  twelve  kinds  that  could  be  named  by  the 
greatest  expert  in  Pear  lore  would  suffice  to  give  an 
unbroken  succession  of  ripe  fruit  throughout  the 
Pear  season — ray  from  beginning  of  August  to  middle 
of  March.  That  twelve  kinds  might  be  selected 
that  would  extend  over  the  Pear  season  is  quite 
another  matter.  I  have  long  had  the  honour  to 
serve  an  employer  whose  favourite  fruit  is  the  Pear, 
and  consequently  have  had  to  give  special  attention 
to  it,  and  if  one  point  more  than  another  has  had  to 
be  studied  it  is  that  of  quality ;  a  solitary  flavourless 
fruit  of  an  otherwise  good  variety  has  not  unseldom 
been  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  the  variety  ge- 
nerally. I  name  this  to  show  that  my  experience  has 
been  gained  at  somecost  of  labour  and  anxiety,  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  considered  egotistical,  I  think  this 
entitles  me  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
anent  this  matter  of  limitation  of  sorts.  Every 
fruit  grower  knows  how  precarious  and  how  vari- 
able the  Pear  is  in  different  soils,  aspects,  and  posi- 
tions, and  no  twelve  kinds,  however  good  they  may 
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be  In  one  garden  or  district,  will  be  equally  so  in 
another,  even  but  a  mile  or  two  away,  nor  even  in 
the  same  garden  can  they  be  relied  on  to  be  of  the 
fame  excellence  any  two  consecutive  years,  and  it 
is  this  precariousness  that,  I  think,  renders  it 
necessary  to  grow  a  goodly  number  of  varieties. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  I  have  closely  exa- 
mined the  Pear  notes  in  my  diary  for  several  years, 
in  which  is  noted  date  of  gathering,  of  ripening, 
and  duration,  ;  e  ,  time  they  continue  fit  for  table, 
and  from  these  notes  I  have  compiled  a  list  of 
twelve,  that,  supposing  I  was  compelled  to  grow 
only  that  number  of  kinds,  would  be  likely  to  give 
me  the  most  regular  (not  constant)  'succession  of 
fruit.  They  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
ripened  here  :  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  Thomp- 
son's, Doyenng  du  Cornice,  Glou  Morceau.  Winter 
Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Huyshe's  Victoria, 
Easter  Beurr^,  and  Bergamotte  Esperen. 

These  twelve  kinds  constitute  the  cream  of  all 
the  varieties  (nearly  100)  that  are  grown  here,  and 
out  of  the  twelve  there  are  but  two  that  are  at  all 
liable  to  prove  of  doubtfal  quality,  and  this  frcm  a 
cause  over  which  we  have  no  control,  namely,  a 
sunless  season.  The  two  kinds  in  question  are 
Easter  Beurr^  and  Bergamotte  Esperen,  both  of 
them  late  varieties,  and  requiring  a  longer  season  of 
sunshine  than  the  others.  I  may,  however,  add 
that  I  have  occasionally  in  a  sunless  season  had  re- 
course to  means  that  has  tended  to  make  both  of 
the  kinds  palatable,  namely,  by  wrapping  the  fruit 
separately  in  tissue  paper,  and  placing  them  in 
shallow  baskets  in  a  dry  warm  room  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  before  the  fruit  were  required  for  use. 
And  now  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  varieties  "  necessary  to  ensure  a  continuous 
supply  of  ripe  fruit."  I  have,  after  considerable 
deliberation,  founded  on  the  practical  experience  of 
many  years,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  accomplish  the  feat  with  a  less 
number  than  twenty-five  varieties.  To  some  this 
number  may  appear  excessive,  and  to  such  I  ought 
to  explain  that  my  experience  is  given  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  private  gentleman's  gardener— say 
of  a  large  garden — and  from  which  liberal  supplies 
of  Pears  are  demanded  the  season  through,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have,  as  it  were,  two 
strings  to  one  bow;  as,  for  instance,  if  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  Pear  run  short,  I  ought  tohaveBeurrfi 
de  I'Assomption  to  supply  the  lack;  or  if  Marie 
Louise  be  scarce,  I  must  eke  out  with  BenrrS  Bosc, 
and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  practically  tested  with 
how  few  it  is  possible  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply, 
but  I  am  sure  I  should  fail  if  I  undertook  the  task 
with  a  less  number  than  twenty-flve,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  their  names,  and  placed  in  order  of  ripening : 
Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  Williams'  Bon  Chri^tien, 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Madame  Treyve,  BeurrcJ  Hardy, 
Beurr^  Superfin,  Seckle,  Marie  Louise,  Doyennfi  du 
Comice,  Thompson's,  Dachesse  d'AngouKme,  Glou 
Morceau,  Winter  Nelis,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Beune 
Bachelier,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Winter  Crassane, 
Huyshe's  Victoria,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Easter  Beurre, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Bergamotte 
Esperen.  All  these  are  generally  well-known  va- 
rieties in  most  parts  of  IJritain,  proof  sufficient,  I 
think,  of  their  excellence ;  and  I  can  vouch  for 
their  reliability  for  this  district,  in  respect  of  con- 
stant and  free  bearing  and  their  high  quality. 

The  least  meritorious  in  the  list  are :  Madame 
Treyve  (quickly  over),  Duchesse  d'Angoulcme 
(gritty),  Beurre  Bachelier  (mealy),  and  Ne'  Plus 
Meuris  (also  gritty),  yet  I  know  no  other  four  kinds 
that  can — all  points  considered — replace  them. 
Lest  anyone  should  conclude  from  what  I  have  said 
as  to  the  number  of  kinds  to  ensure  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  useful  fruit,  that  is  all  required  to  make 
certain  of  the  supplies,  I  will  undeceive  them  at 
once  by  saying  no.  There  is  no  fruit  that  gives 
better  returns  for  labour  expended,  and  none  that 
more  quickly  resents  the  "let-alone"  policy  that 
one  is  occasionally  compelled  to  behold.  As  re- 
gards the  former,  nearly  all  our  trees  are  grafted 
on  the  Quince,  from  which  stock  it  is  no  exaggera- 


tion to  say  that  we  get  at  least  double  the  fiuit  that 
we  do  frcm  trees  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  high  feeding 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  necessity;  but  then  the 
labour  of  applying  these  manurlal  mulchings  we 
place  as  a  set-off  against  that  of  the  time  expended  in 
root-pruning,  that  nearly  all  trees  on  the  Pear  stock 
require  about  every  alternate  year,  and  the  fruit  is 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  well  coloured,  and  not 
superior  in  quality.  No,  if  good  crops  are  expected 
annually,  water  and  mulch,  mulch  and  water,  must 
be  the  order  of  the  day  all  through  the  fruit-swell- 
ing season.  Those  who  must  by  reason  of  restricted 
space  grow  only  a  few  varieties,  and  whose  demands 
for  fruit  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  proportionately 
restricted,  may  do  something  towards  lengthening 
out  the  supply  of  ripe  fruit  by  gathering  the  same 
variety  of  Pear  at  varying  intervals  of  from  a  week 
to  ten  days.  The  fruit  of  most  varieties—  more  es- 
pecially the  earlier  kinds — will  then  ripen  at  similar 
intervals,  and  thus  the  season  of  ripe  fruit  be  con- 
siderably extended.  To  those  who  have  unlimited 
room,  and  can  therefore  grow  the  required  number 
of  varieties  to  ensure  supplies,  this  piecemeal 
gathering  is  not  of  so  much  consequence ;  neverthe- 
less, I  strongly  advise  its  being  done  with  any  varie- 
ties that  ripen  rapidly,  such  as  Citron  des  Carmes, 
Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Fondante 
d'Automne. 


Grape  Grizzly  Frontignan. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Sheppard's  request  at  p.  543  that  growers  of  this 
fine  old  Grape  would  give  their  experience  as  to  its 
shanking  or  not,  permit  me  to  say  that  we  have 
two  Vines  here,  one  in  an  early  vinery  ripening  its 
fruit  in  May,  and  one  in  a  house  ripe  in  September. 
We  usually  have  a  good  crop  from  each  Vine  almost 
free  from  shanking.  I  say  almost  free,  as  occasion- 
ally there  are  a  few  shanked  berries  in  the  later 
house.  I  find  that  the  berries  keep  badly  in  both 
houses  if  not  used  in  a  week  or  two,  as  after  they 
are  ripe  they  shrivel.  From  observation  and  ex- 
perience I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  soils  have  much  to  do  with  the 
absence  or  not  of  shanking  of  the  Grape  in  question. 
Vines  growing  in  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  or 
poor  chalky  ones  are  seldom  free  from  it.  When 
growing  in  well-drained  loamy  soils  overlying  the 
various  sandstone  formations,  or,  as  in  our  case, 
magnesian  limestone,  there  is  seldom  any  shanking 
worth  speaking  of.— H.  J.  Claytok,  Grimston 
Gardens^  Tadcaster. 


SOME  DOINGS  OF  THE  COMMON  EARTH 
WORM. 

Good  and  evil  are  pretty  much  mixed  in  this  world, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  humble  worm  has  an  evil 
side  to  it — at  least  from  a  gardener's  point  of  view. 
At  this  season  the  earthy  particles  cast  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  lawn  are  to  many  a  great  eyesore, 
and  editors  of  gardening  newspapers,  as  regularly 
as  the  season  comes  round,  have  an  influx  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 
There  are  temporary  expedients,  such  as  lime  water, 
which,  if  poured  on  the  lawn  in  sufficient  quantity, 
will  bring  the  worms  to  the  surface,  where  they 
should  be  gathered  up  and  either  killed  or  disposed 
of  in  some  other  way ;  but  to  soak  a  large  lawn  with 
lime  water  will  be  a  serious  item  in  the  labour 
account.  Then  there  are  poisons,  such  as  corrosive 
sublimate  and  others,  which  are  sometimes  used  for 
the  destruction  of  worms  when  largely  diluted  with 
water  and  poured  over  the  lawn.  I  confess  to  a 
dislike  to  the  use  of  poisons.  I  was  once  nearly 
having  a  terrible  mishap  throngh  using  poison,  and 
I  have  never  touched  them  since.  But  neither  lime 
water  nor  poisons  are  necesfary  to  stop  worms 
from  casting  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  the  fibry  crust  of 
the  sward  so  dense  and  thick  that  the  worms 
will  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  through,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  It  is  too  late  to  do  much  this 
season,  but  next  spring  set  the  mowing  machine 
to  cut  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  higher.  This 
can  be  done  in  two  minutes,  by  altering  the  regulat- 
ing screws  of  the  front  rollers  so  as  to  drop  them 
down,  and  so  elevating  the  cutting  apparatus  ;  and 
if  this  system  is  carried  out  regularly,  the  worrcs 
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will  find  so  much  diflioulty  in  getting  through  to 
unload  that  they  will  seek  fresh  fields  to  top-dress. 
Bat  the  worm,  i£  not  beneficial,  is  comparatively 
harmless  on  the  lawn.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  tendency  of  the  worm's  work  is  to  benefit 
the  human  race,  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible to  make  out  a  good  case  for  him  on  the  lawn 
or  by  the  wayside  ;  but  he  is  not  contented  with 
such  restrictions.  If  a  flower-pot  containing  a  plant 
be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  half  an  hour, 
the  chances  are  some  active  little  worm  will  dis- 
cover the  hole  in  the  bottom  and  crawl  in,  and 
straightway  begin  to  upset  all  the  internal  arrange- 
ments. Here,  I  think,  the  worm  is  a  mischievous 
little  creature,  and  whenever  he  is  found  in  such 
positions  I  should  give  him  no  quarter.  It  may  be 
said  it  is  the  gardener's  fault  if  the  worms  get  into 
the  pot  and  upset  the  roots  of  the  plants.  To  a 
certain  'extent  this  is  doubtless  true ;  but  it  is  a 
nuisance  to  be  always  obliged  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  approach  of  such  an  insidious  little  crawler. 
Not  only  will  he  take  every  chance  ofEered  him  of 
crawling  in  at  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  but  he  gets 
mixed  up  with  the  soil  when  young,  and  so  is  intro- 
duced into  the  pot  from  the  top  when  the  plants 
are  repotted.  Somehow,  in  spite  of  care  in  pre- 
paring beds  of  coal-ashes  to  stand  the  pots  on 
and  other  expedients,  worms  do  at  this  season  find 
their  way  into  the  pots,  and  they  must  be  dislodged 
or  they  will  be  blocking  up  the  drainage,  soon  mak- 
ing the  plants  sickly.  Lime-water  is  useful  to  drive 
worms  out  of  pots,  but  all  plants  do  not  appreciate 
lime  t3  any  extent.  The  Camellia,  the  Heath,  the 
Azalea,  and  some  other  fine-rooted,  hard-wooded 
plants  will  not  thrive  in  soil  containing  much  lime, 
but  all  the  usual  strong-rooting,  soft-wooded  plants 
may  have  a  dose  of  lime-water  if  the  pots  contain 
worms.  Worms  are  poor,  timid  things  ;  a  sharp  tap 
on  the  side  of  the  pot  will  frequently  alarm  them, 
and  cause  them  to  crawl  out  on  the  surface,  or  if 
this  does  not  suflice,  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot 
carefully  and  thrust  a  thin  piece  of  wire  through 
the  ball  in  several  places  ;  this  generally  makes 
them  crawl  out,  when  they  may  be  laid  hold  of  and 
despatched.  The  drainage  must  then  be  rearranged 
and  the  plant  carefully  replaced  in  the  pot,  or  a 
clean  pot  of  the  same  size  may  be  substituted  for 
the  dirty  one.  E.  H. 


AZA.LBA  INDICA  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

There  are  better  ways  of  growing  Azileas  than 
in  the  stiffly  tied-in  forms  esteemed  by  florists, 
and  as  we  generally  see  them  in  shows.  Whether 
grown  in  a  low  bush  form,  close  down  to  the 
pot,  or  as  a  little  tree,  with  a  clean  stem,  a 
broken  outline  of  flowering  sprays  is  in  every 
case  mora  beautiful  than  the  more  symmetrical 
shape.  The  plant  is  also  better  with  the  flower 
masses  broken  up  by  visible  foliage  than  with 
the  solid  mass  of  even  flowers  of  the  exhibition 
plants.  The  engraving  shows  a  plant  grown 
for  decorative  effect  in  the  way  described.  The 
Azalea  in  this  case  is  a  pure  white  one,  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  the  pot  standing 
mossed  up  in  a  large  antique  Venetian  wine- 
cooler  of  polished  copper. 


Lasiandra  macrantha  — There  are  two  forms 
of  this  handsome  stove  shrub,  and  the  better  of  the 
two,  called  var.  floribunda,  is  very  much  superior  to 
the  other,  which  is  the  old  wall-known  type.  The 
former  has  flowers  5  inches  or  G  inches  across,  and 
it  blooms  when  small ;  whilst  the  old  kind  does  not 
flower  till  it  gets  several  feet  high— a  large  shrub, 
in  fact.  Bat  when  it  does  bloom  it  makes  a  grand 
display  if  at  all  well  grown.  Although  a  stove 
plant,  yet  we  sometimes  see  fine  spscimens  well 
flowered  in  a  warm  greenhouse;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  Lasiandra  may  be  grown  in  any  hou'.e 
where  th  3  winter  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
50°,  or  In  a  house  where  really  tropical  plants  are 
kept.  That  this  is  so  has  been  evident  this  year  at 
Ke  V,  for  a  plant  in  the  tropical  Water  Lily  house 
haj  been  perfectly  happy,  and  fl  jwered  profusely  all 


summer— is  in  flower  now,  in  fact.     In  the  con- , 
servatory  (No.  4)  two  equally  fine  examples  may  be 
seen  now  covered  with  large  blue-purple  flowers. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE    MULBERRY. 

(MORDS   NIGRA.) 

By  no  means  the  least  attractive  feature  of  well- 
grown  Mulberry  trees  is  the  great  abundance  of 
fruit  with  which  they  are  laden  during  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months.  If  only  for 
this  reason,  not  to  take  into  account  the  prettily 
cut  foliage,  and  decidedly  quaint  appearance  of  old 
and  well-developed  specimens,  the  common  Mul- 
berry well  merits  a  conspicuous  position  in  our 
parks  and  grounds.  Perfectly  hardy,  unless,  indeed, 
in  a  few  peculiar  situations,  and  of  fairly  free  and 
rapid  growth,  it  is  one  of  those  small-growing  trees 
that  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  laying 
out  of  grounds  where  moderate  space  renders  big- 
growing  subjects  undesirable. 
For  the  first  few  years  of  its  life  the  Mulberry 


not  so  readily  affected  by  untimely  frosts  as  are  those 
of  many  of  our  forest  trees,  in  proof  of  which  it 
may  be  stated  that  during  the  present  season,  when 
those  of  most  other  deciduous  subjects  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  severe  October  frosts,  the  Mulberry  was 
at  the  beginning  of  November  fresh  and  green. 
Cows  and  horses  eat  the  leaves  with  avidity,  and  it 
is  no  easy  matter  where  the  trees  are  growing  in 
pasture  fields,  and  the  branches  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ground,  to  prevent  their  injuring  these  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
was  introduced  to  this  country  fully  3C0  years  ago. 

The  white  Mulberry  (M.  alba)  is  not  generally 
cultivated  in  this  country,  although  in  some  of  the 
southern  English  and  Irish  counties  specimens  of 
goodly  proportions  may  be  found.  This  tree  is  of 
more  erect  growth  than  the  preceding  species,  with 
smoother  bark,  which  is  also  lighter  in  colour,  and 
the  leaves  are  deeply  serrated.  The  fruit  is  yel- 
lowish-white, and  the  tree  grows  more  rapidly,  and 
attains  to  a  greater  size  than  M.  nigra. 

In  the  red-fruited  Mulberry  (M.  rubra)  we  have 
another  fairly  hardy  and  larger  growing  tree,  which 
not  unfrequently  attains  to  double  tife  height  of 
either  of  the  preceding.    The  headquarters  of  the 


Christmas  flowers  :  White  Azaleas  in  a  large  copper  howl. 


grows  with  great  freedom — that  is,  of  course,  if 
growing  in  a  rich  soil — but  after  that  it  increases 
slowly,  and  assumes  that  rugged  and  pioturCEque 
form  that  everyone  justly  admires.  The  branches 
thicken  considerably,  and  become,  along  with  the 
stem,  knaggy  and  burred. 

The  fruit  is  at  first  of  a  greyish  hue,  but  this, 
with  warm  and  sunny  weather,  soon  passes  to  a 
bright  red,  and  ultimately  when  quite  ripe  to  a  deep 
purplish  black.  At  all  of  these  stages  the  tree 
wears  a  bright  and  showy  appearance,  but  particu- 
larly when  the  fruit  is  of  the  rich  deep  red  it 
assumes  before  passing  into  the  final  ripening  stage. 

Not  at  all  uncommon  is  it,  and  this  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  during  the  past  peculiar  season,  for 
the  berries  to  be  in  all  three  stages  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  They  make  excellent  jam,  but  it  is 
rather  too  seedy  and  glutinous  for  my  taste,  while 
when  perfectly  ripe  they  are  much  sooght  after  for 
dessert. 

In  the  commonly  cultivated  Moras  nigra  the  leaves 
are  large  and  heart-shaped,  v^ry  rough  on  the  snr- 
t&c?,  and  usually  flve-lobed  and  toothed.    They  are 


tree  are  the  rich  woods  throughout  the  forest 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  and  about  Niagara.  The 
leaves  are  distinct  from  either  of  the  foregoing, 
being  remarkably  rough  and  downy  beneath. 

AH  the  above  species  of  Mulberry  are  well  worthy 
of  attention,  and  being  perfectly  hardy,  particu- 
larly when  planted  in  not  too  damp  soils,  and  of 
free  growth,  should  find  suitable  places  amongst 
our  commonly  cultivated  trees.  They  are,  farther- 
more,  trees  of  great  beauty,  paiticularly  in  the 
fruiticg  stages,  while  their  large,  robust  foliage  is 
at  all  times  attractive  and  distinct. 

A.  D.  Wbbsteb. 


Cotoneaster  Simonsi.  —  This  shrub  should 
be  laigely  planted  in  rough,  semi-wild  spots.  Large 
groups  fringing  woods  would  be  very  pretty,  especi- 
ally if  near  a  drive  or  good  walk,  from  which  their 
beauty  could  be  seen  in  winter.  This  Cotoneaster 
grows  very  upright  and  has  a  somewhat  rigid  effect, 
but  this  can  be  obviated  when  planting  by  leaning 
the  plants  at  an  angle.  We  were  recently  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  this  shrub  by  seeing  a  group 
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npon  a  stony  knoll  forming  the  bank  of  a  stream. 
The  Cotoneasters  were  planted  thinly  and  leaning 
down  the  bank,  the  shoots  laden  with  coral  red 
berries  mingling  with  the  Brambles  and  rough  Grass. 
Many  beautiful  hardy  berry-bearing  and  flowering 
shrubs  might  be  similarly  used,  especially  those 
which,  whilst  possessing  a  charm  some  time  during 
the  year,  are  yet  too  coarse  to  be  retained  in  the 
garden  proper. 
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DEUTZIAS. 

Deutzia  GBACiLis.— This  hardy  deciduous  shrub 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  white- flowering 
plants  for  forcing.  Since  the  introduction  of 
Astilbe  japonica  it  has  not  found  quite  so  much 
favour  as  was  the  case  previous  to  that  period.  The 
Astilbe  being  so  much  easier  to  manage  has  to  some 
extent  superseded  the  older  favourite,  but  the 
Deutzia  should  always  find  a  place  among  plants  for 
early  spring  flowering.  The  snowy  white  blossoms, 
which  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  have  an 
elegance  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Although 
plants  potted  in  the  autumn  will  be  very  useful  for 
flowering  later  in  the  spring,  and  if  the  wood  has 
been  well  ripened  they  may  flower  well  earlier  in 
the  season,  yet  for  early  forcing  it  is  best  to  rely  on 
plants  that  have  been  grown  one  season  in  pots. 
Under  this  treatment  they  do  not  make  quite  such 
vigorous  growth  and  ripen  off  earlier  in  the  autumn, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage.  The  plants 
may  be  potted  in  any  good  rich  loamy  soil,  and 
those  that  are  not  intended  for  forcing  the  same 
season  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  ground.  Cover 
the  pots  with  about  an  inch  or  so  of  soil,  and  allow 
suflicient  room  for  a  season's  growth.  Plenty  of 
room  will  ensure  short- jointed  growths  and  the 
wood  will  ripen  better  than  if  the  plants  are  at  all 
crowded.  For  early  forcing  the  plants  should  have 
a  warm  humid  atmosphere.  They  may  be  stood 
amongst  other  plants  to  start  them,  but  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  show  flower  they  should  have  a  light 
open  position.  Is  is  best  to  avoid  a  high  tempera- 
ture, especially  to  finish  the  plants  in,  otherwise 
the  bloom  will  not  stand  well.  A  succession  may 
be  kept  up  by  introducing  plants  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  either  as  pot  plants  or  for  cutting  from 
they  will  be  found  very  valuable.  For  the  latter 
porpose  it  is  best  to  use  them  before  the  flowers  are 
quite  all  expanded,  flowers  which  have  been  long 
open  being  liable  to  drop  soon  after  they  are  cut, 
while  if  cut  as  soon  as  ready  they  will  last  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Deutzia  scabba.— Some  years  ago  we  used  to 
force  this  plant  and  found  it  very  serviceable  for 
cut  bloom.  Large  plants  grown  in  10-inch  or 
12-inch  pots  produce  a  great  quantity  of  flowers. 
This  was  grown  under  the  same  treatment  as  D. 
gracilis,  except  that  the  plants  remained  in  the 
same  pots  for  several  years.  After  being  forced 
they  were  again  plunged  in  the  ground  and  allowed 
one  season's  rett  to  recover. 

Deutzia  crenata  klore-pleno  is  also  very 
pretty,  but,  like  many  other  double  flowers,  it  has 
not  fcund  so  much  favour  as  was  first  anticipated ; 
however,  where  large  plants  are  required  for  con- 
servatory decoration  it  may  be  recommended,  as  it 
blooms  freely  and  gives  httle  trouble. 

Like  most  other  plants,  the  Deutzias  are  benefited 
by  a  little  liquid  manure,  especially  just  as  they  are 
coming  into  bloom.  Besides  increasing  the  size  it 
gives  more  substance  to  the  bloom.  A. 


The  Amorphas.— The  best  known  of  these  is 
the  Bastard  Indigo  of  the  United  .States  (Amorpha 
fruticosa),  and  though  there  are  several  varieties  of 
it  to  be  found  in  different  lists,  they  greatly  resemble 
each  other ;  indeed,  as  far  as  ornamental  qualities 
are  concerned,  the  ordinary  form  is  quite  equal  to 
any  of  therii.  It  is  a  free,  opengrowing  shrub  of 
6  feat  to  8  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  long 
spikes  of  beautiful  blnish-purple  blossoms.  Its 
flowering  season  is  during  the  month  of  August, 
when  the  spikes  are  borne  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  generally  in  clusters  consisting  of  one  lorg 
and  three  or  four  shorter  ones,  all  of   which  are 


densely  packed  with  bloom.  The  anthers  protrude 
flightly  from  the  mouth  of  the  flowers,  and  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  those  plants 
the  beauty  of  which  can  only  be  seen  on  close  in- 
spection, for  to  an  ordinary  observer  the  flowers 
appear  dull  and  uninteresting.  This  Amorpha  will 
thrive  in  hot  sandy  spots  better  than  the  majority 
of  shrubs.  The  second  species  (A.  canescens)  is  a 
smaller  growing  plant  than  the  preceding,  and 
rather  later  in  expanding  its  blossoms.  It  forms  an 
erect-growing  shrub  with  very  hoary,  whitish  foliage 
and  spikes  of  blossom  a  good  deal  like  those  of  its 
better-known  relative.  This  Amorpha  is  the  Lead 
Plant  of  the  United  States,  so  called  from  a  preva- 
lent idea  that  its  presence  indicates  the  existence  of 
lead  ore  in  the  soil. — T. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  LAUREL. 

The  common  Laurel  is  so  well  known  and  so  fre- 
quently planted,  that  nothing  further  need  be  said 
concerning  il-,  but  there  are  several  varieties  not  so 
generally  cultivated,  one  or  two  of  which  are  much 
superior  (on  the  score  of  hardiness  at  least)  to  the 
tjpe.  That  which  has  attracted  the  greatest  share 
of  attention  within  the  last  few  years  is  rotunditolia, 
the  leaves  of  which,  however,  are  by  no  means 
round,  but  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  form.  A  very  desirable 
quality  possessed  by  this  variety  is  that  of  hardi- 
ness, for  in  winters  when  the  common  Laurel 
suffered  severely,  this  and  the  Caucasian  were  un- 
injured. Besides  the  shape  of  the  foliage,  the  round- 
leaved  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  in  being  of  a 
shorter  and  more  dense  habit  of  growth,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  suitablefor  planting  where  space  is 
limited.  The  Caucafian  differs  from  the  common 
Laurel  in  the  foliage  being  of  a  stouter  texture  and 
very  much  deeper  in  colour.  In  habit,  too,  it  is 
different,  forming  a  fine  bold  shrub,  fully  as  vigor- 
ous, but  of  more  sturdy  growth  than  the  other, 
which  it  should  in  time  certainly  supersede.  A 
third  variety,  almost  as  hardy  as  the  two  preceding, 
is  the  Colchic  Laurel  (colchica),  whose  habit  is  such 
that,  though  less  desirable  as  a  belt  or  shelter  plant, 
it  forms  a  very  handsome  and  distinct  specimen. 
for  the  branches  of  this  are,  as  a  rule,  shorter,  and 
consequently  do  not  lengthen  till  they  take  a  down- 
ward oirection,  as  the  common  Laurel  does.  In  the 
Colchic  variety  the  leaves  are  thinner  in  texture 
and  of  a  paler  hue,  while  it  flowers  more  freely  than 
any  of  the  others.  So  freely  indeed  are  the  blos- 
soms produced,  that,  apart  from  any  other  con- 
sideration, it  is  well  worth  attention.  Another 
variety  worthy  of  especial  mention  is  the  Versailles 
Laurel  (latifolia),  which  is,  unfortunately,  rather 
tender,  though  the  last  few  winters  have  not  in- 
jured it  in  any  way,  neither  have  they  indeed  tested 
its  hardiness.  In  this  the  leaves  are  very  much 
larger  than  those  of  any  of  the  others,  and  of  a 
deep  rich  glossy  green.  The  remaining  varieties 
are  curious  and  distinct,  without  possessing  any 
high  ornamental  qualities.  They  are  the  dwarf 
Laurel  (parvifolia),  a  short,  sturdy,  slow-growing 
kind,  generally  sonoewhat  starved  and  unhappy- 
looking;  angustifolia,  the  leaves  of  which  are  very 
narrow;  camelIi;cEolia,  of  slow  growth,  with  very 
dark  green  leaves  of  unusual  substance  and  much 
curled,  and  on  the  strongest  shoots  greatly  resem- 
bling Camellia  leaves;  hence  its  name.  The  varie- 
gated-leaved Liurel  is  apt  to  lose  that  character, 
for  the  normal  green  foliage  growing  much  the 
faster  soon  obtains  the  mastery.  I  have  often 
noticed  a  peculiarity  in  the  propagation  of  these 
different  Laurels,  for  while  the  common  kind,  cau- 
casica,  and  rotundifolia  all  strike  in  the  open 
ground  with  about  the  same  freedom,  the  Colchic 
and  the  Versailles  Laurel  do  not  root  so  readily. 

H.  P. 


A  scarlet-fruited  Ivy. — This  must  be  a  novelty 
of  no  mean  merit  if  it  is  found  as  free-growing  and 
liiiiidsome  in  leaf  as  other  Ivies.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sods  have  it  in  their  Coombo  Wood  Nursery,  but 
it  lia.s  not  fruited  yet.  It  is  named  auranlLaca,  iiiul 
was  obtained  from  a  nurseryman  in  Franca.  If  it  I'ruits 
as  freely  as  the  Holly  it  must  be  exceedingly  beautiful, 
growth  and  other  matters  being  equal. 


RETINOSPORAS  IN  'WINTER. 
The  Retinosporas  include  among  their  number 
some  of  the  most  ornamental  of  small  and  medium 
growing  Conifeiaj,  one  or  two  of  them  being 
remarkable  for  the  different  aspect  they  bear  in 
winter  to  what  they  do  in  summer.  The  most 
pronounced  in  this  respect  is  the  low,  dense- 
growing  R.  ericoides,  which  is  during  the  summer 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  in  the  winter 
changes  to  a  kind  of  brownish  purple,  when  it 
forms  a  very  distinct  specimen.  This  is  well 
adapted  for  small  gardens,  as  it  is  seldom  met 
with  more  than  3  feet  or  4  feet  high.  R.  squarrosa 
is  seen  at  its  best  when  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  in 
height,  and  is  usually  of  dense  growth,  the  foliage 
being  of  a  light  silvery  grey  colour.  This  does  not 
change  its  appearance  much  during  the  winter.  A 
remarkably  distinct  Retinospora  is  filifera,  which  ij 
usually  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  somewhat  globular 
bushy  specimen.  The  prominent  feature  of  this 
Retinospora  is  the  lorg  pendulous  thread-like 
branches,  generally  terminated  by  tufts  of  little 
shoots.  The  weeping  character  of  this  is  a  very 
pleasing  feature,  and  quite  distinct  from  all  the 
other  members  of  the  genus.  This  does  not  change 
in  any  marked  manner  duiing  the  winter,  not  so 
much  indeed  as  R.  leptoclada,  regarding  which 
there  has  been  a  considerableamount  of  controversy, 
for  while  it  has  by  some  writers  been  claimed  as  a 
native  of  Japan,  it  seems  to  be  now  pretty  con- 
clusively settled  that  it  is  a  form  of  the  white  Cedar 
(Cupressus  thjoides  or  Chamascjparis  sphasroidca). 
Anyhow  it  is,  for  horticultural  purposes,  quite 
distinct,  as  it  forms  a  slow-growing  specimen  of 
strictly  pyramidal  habit  and  of  an  attractive  bluish 
grey  tint  during  the  summer,  which  is  bronzed  over 
somewhat  in  the  winter.  R.  obtusa  varies  greatly 
from  seed.  It  is  often  possible  to  pick  out  many 
distinct  forms  from  a  bed  of  seedlings.  From  this 
circumstance  the  recognised  vaiieties  are  of  course 
numerous,  the  most  distinct  being  aurea  gracilis 
aurea,  compaota  and  pygmici.  This  last  is  a  re- 
markably slow-growing  Conifer,  forming  as  it  does 
a  compact  mass,  the  branches  of  which  are  arranged 
in  an  almost  horizontal  manner.  I  have  had  a  plant 
of  this  under  my  obseivation  for  the  last  two  years, 
which  has  beea  grown  in  a  pot  and  kept  in  a 
dwelling  house  throughout  the  whole  of  that  time. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  though 
in  the  tmoke  and  dirt  of  London,  is  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  reminds  one  greatly  of  some  compact- 
growirig  Selaginella.  A  frequent  washing,  by  being 
held  under  the  water  tap,  seems  to  be  the  principal 
reason  of  its  thriving  so  well.  Several  of  the  Reti- 
nosporas have  foliage  more  or  less  golden,  which 
changes  a  good  deal  in  the  winter,  and  of  other 
kinds  not  before  mentioned  there  are  R.  pisifera 
and  its  varieties,  R.  plumosa,  R.  Ijcopodioides,  and 
R.  filicoides.  Of  these,  R.  plumosa  is  the  most  use- 
ful, as  it  forms  a  very  distinct  specimen  of  rather 
dense  pjramidal  habit  of  growth.  There  is  a  varie- 
gated variety  of  this  which  is,  I  think,  by  far  the 
best  of  all  variegated  Conifers  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  for  most  of  them  have  at  best  an  unhealthy 
appearance.  This  ^'ariety  has  the  branches  regu- 
larly speckled  with  white,  which  gives  to  a  specimen 
just  the  appearance  of  being  lightly  sprinkled  with 
snow.  Most  of  the  Retinosporas  are  readily  struck 
from  cuttings,  the  easiest  of  all  to  root  being  R. 
ericoidf  s,  next  to  which  is  R  squarrosa,  while  the 
most  difficult  are  R.  obtusa,  filicoides,  and  Ijcopo- 
dioides. T. 


Cedrus  Deodara  robusta. — The  common  Deo- 
dar (beautiful  though  a  well-furnished  specimen 
of  it  is)  has  one  great  drawback,  as  the  young 
growth  is  often  severely  cut  by  late  spring  frosts — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  quite  cripple  the  speci- 
men, but  the  variety  under  notice  is  proof  against 
spring  frosts,  however  severe.  The  immunity  it 
enjoys  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  much 
later  than  any  of  the  others  in  starting  into  growth, 
and,  consequently,  the  frosts  are  past  before  the 
jourg  leaves  appear.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
common  Deodar,  the  whole  plant  both  in  leaf  and 
branch  being  stouter,  while  the  foliage  is  also 
longer  than  in  the  ordinary  form.    Besides  this,  the 
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branches  are  fewer  in  number  and  have  altogether 
a  more  pendulous  character,  so  that  though  stouter 
in  build  the  whole  plant  has  a  light  and  elegant 
appearance.  Two  or  three  other  well-marked  varie- 
ties of  the  Deodar  are  glauca,  the  best  variety  of 
which  is  very  beautiful ;  viridis,  whose  green  foli- 
age affords  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  tbe  variety 
immediately  preceding ;  and  crassif olia,  with  short, 
Btout  leaves  ;  it  is  a  curiosity  and  nothing  more. — 
H.  P. 

Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWER. 

CALANTHES  AT  BURFOED  LODGE. 

It  is,  ■without  doubt,  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
no  more  beautiful  winter-blooming  Orchid  has 
ever  been  raised  in  English  gardens  than  Mr. 
Dominy's  hybrid,  Calanthe  Veitchi ;  but  the 
seedling  forms  from  this  plant  raised  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  are  marked  improvements 
upon  the  original  form,  and  just  now  they  are 
in  great  beauty,  the  different  varieties  nearly 
filling  a  whole  house.  Here  I  see  the  peculiarity 
recently  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Luff  at 
Wimbledon  holds  good,  that  the  highest  coloured 
forms  are  those  with  almost  straight  bulbs  (that 
is  to  say,  the  bulbs  which  are  farthest  removed 
from  the  form  of  Limatodes  rosea,  one  of  the 
parents  of  C.  Veitchi) ;  indeed,  the  majority  of  the 
plants  at  Burford  Lodge  are  of  this  straight- 
bulbed  section.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these 
seedlings  is  the  great  density  of  spike,  com- 
bined with  a  great  increase  in  the  richness  in 
colour  and  size  of  the  flowers.  Amongst  these, 
Veitchi  splendecs  is  a  remarkable  form,  the 
colour  being  intensely  rich,  the  spike  very 
dense,  and  the  individual  flowers  large.  Bur- 
fordensis  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  the  flowers 
rich  crimson-scarlet,  becoming  deeper  in  the  eye. 
But  perhaps  the  highest  coloured  of  all  the 
seedlings  is  sanguinaria,  with  deep  crimson- 
scarlet  blooms.  Porphyrea  rosea  is  a  grand 
flower  of  a  rich  magenta  hue  ;  amabilis  is  deep 
flesh  colour  with  a  white  eye,  and  lactea  has  large 
pure  white  flowers.  In  nivea  we  have  a  large, 
bold  flower  with  a  pure  white  throat,  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  flower  being  of  a  creamy-lemon 
tinge.  Bella  is  an  exquisite  form,  with  large  rosy 
pink  flowers  with  dark  eye,  and  rosea  is  white, 
flushed  with  rosy  pink.  These  are  some  of  the 
most  distinct  and  striking  forms  ;  there  are 
numerous  others  unnamed,  the  whole  forming 
a  strikmgly  beautiful  group.  Calanthes  may 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  finest  decorative 
Orchids  we  have,  either  as  plants  or  in  a  cut 
state,  for  although  their  leaves  are  shed  before 
the  flowers  open,  the  spikes  or  the  plants 
arranged  with  Ferns  produce  an  exquisite 
efi'ect ;  such,  indeed,  as  I  do  not  think  could  be 
obtained  by  any  other  plant.  The  Calanthes  are 
of  easy  culture,  but  they  require  warmth  to 
develop  their  bulbs.  When  the  bulbs  have 
finished  growth,  too  many  growers  dry  them  at 
once,  but  according  to  my  experience  this  treat- 
ment is  wrong.  After  growth  is  finished  the 
water  supply  should  be  reduced,  but  as  the 
flower-spikes  begin  to  show  soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  growth  they  require  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture  to  maintain  them,  and  if  this  is  not 
given  the  spikes  are  crippled,  or  perhaps  entirely 
fail.  I  have  found  the  best  results  follow  the 
treatment  as  recommended  above,  and  after  the 
flowering  season  is  past  a  little  drying  will  then 
be  beneficial.  Before  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
all  the  old  roots  should  be  cut  away  and  the 
bulbs  planted  in  new  soil,  which  should  be 
composed  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in 
about  equal  proportions,  adding  a  little  sharp 
sand  and  well  decomposed  sheep  or  cow  manure. 
Water  at  first  must  be  given  sparingly,  for  I 


think  this  is  the  only  time  when  difiiculty 
arises,  as  if  too  much  water  is  given  during  the 
earlier  rooting  period  weak  growth  is  sure  to 
follow.  When  they  have  obtained  firm  hold  of 
the  soil,  Calanthes  enjoy  copious  waterings, 
while  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally 
will  greatly  benefit  them.  To  allow  of  these 
copious  waterings,  of  course  the  drainage  must 
be  ample.  Calanthes  enjoy  strong  heat,  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  an  abundance  of  light. 


Odontoglossum  Hunnewellianum.— This  is 
a  Sanderian  introduction,  and  is,  I  bslieve,  the  last 
addition  to  this  genus,  and,  judging  by  the  flower 
sent  home  by  the  collector,  it  will  prove  a  very 
pretty  species.  The  flowers  are  2  inches  across, 
sepals  and  petals  broad,  the  former  chocolate- 
brown,  more  or  less  streaked  with  yellow  towards 
the  base,  the  petals  also  chocolate-brown,  in  the 
upper  half  yellow  or  white  streaked  and  spotted 
with  chocolate ;  lip  white  frilled  round  the  edge 
and  spotted  with  chocolate.  It  will  doubtless 
prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the  cool  house. — W.  H. 

Zygopetalum  cochleare,  sometimes  called 
Warscewiozella  cochlearis,  is  an  old  and  much- 
neglected  plant,  but  I  recently  noted  a  very  fine 
form  of  it  flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
garden.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  creamy  white,  lip  large,  scoop-shaped, 
the  sides  incurved,  the  front  portion  rich  velvety 
purple,  the  basal  portion  having  a  white  ground 
traversed  with  broad,  equi-distant,  blackish  purple 
lines,  which  become  of  reddish  brown  at  the  sides; 
the  disc  bears  a  thick  furrowed  plate.  The 
plant,  I  believe,  is  a  native  of  Trinidad,  and  is  well 
grown  in  the  aboje  named  establishment,  where  it 
appears  to  be  heavily  shaded  and  kept  in  the  inter- 
mediate house — G. 

Vancia  insignis. — This,  the  true  plant  of  Blume, 
introduced  some  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  from  the  island  of  Timor,  has  never  become 
a  common  plant,  neither  has  the  importation 
yielded  many  varieties.  It  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered a  shy-flowering  plant,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
slow  glower.  This  species  thrives  well  with  Mr. 
Buchan  at  Southampton,  and  is  just  now  in  full 
beauty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish  white  on 
the  outside,  but  within  they  are  yellowish  brown, 
spotted  with  chocolate-brown;  lip  large,  prolonged 
behind  into  a  short  straight  spur;  side  lobes  white, 
the  middle  lobe  cf  a  purplish  rose  colour.  This 
fine  plant  with  a  most  remarkable  yellow-flowered 
variety  (Schrcederiana)  were  figured  in  The  Gab- 
DEN,  Vol.  XXV,,  p.  168. 

Lselia  anc3ps  Amesiina.— This  is  a  superb 
variety  which  1  recently  saw  with  Mr.  Sander,  of 
St.  Albans.  The  flowers  are  large,  in  form  resem- 
bling those  of  L.  a.  Dawsoni,  and  they  have  the 
same  close  form,  the  sepals  and  petals  not  being  re- 
flexed,  as  is  the  usual  style  in  the  majority  of  the 
acceps  varieties.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  large, 
of  a  pearly  white,  slightly  flushed  with  flesh  colour, 
the  pointed  tips  being  rich  deep  rose  colour ;  the 
side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  heavily  striped  inside  with 
deep  crimson  ;  front  lobe  smaller  than  usual,  the 
colour  being  an  intense  deep  violet-magenta,  so 
deep  that  to  a  casual  observer  it  appears  to  be 
black ;  the  large  crest  is  yellow.  A  truly  wonderful 
and  valuable  variety. — H. 

Ccelia  bella.— I  recently  saw  this  plant  flower- 
ing beautifully.  When  I  see  it  it  always  calls  up  a 
fetling  of  regret,  for  years  ago  I  had  a  large  speci- 
men, but  could  never  succeed  in  inducing  it  to 
bloom.  From  what  I  can  ascertain,  I  must  have 
kept  it  too  hot.  The  plant  in  question  is  very  dis- 
tinct, both  in  its  habit  of  growth  as  well  as  flower, 
and  is  a  decided  acquisition  as  a  late  autumn 
bloomer.  The  spike  is  erect,  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
and  bears  from  three  to  sis  flowers,  which  are  very 
sweet-scented.  The  flower  is  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
spreading  limb ;  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white, 
tipped  with  magenta,  the  lip  being  jellow.  It 
thrives  as  a  pot  plant,  and  should  be  grown  at  the 
cool  end  of  the  Cattleja  house.  It  reqaires  a  peiiod 
of  decided  rest.    It  would  appear  to  have  been  in- 


troduced by  the  late  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney, 
and  is,  in  all  probability,  a  native  of  Guatemala. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Humeanum.— This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  natural  hybrid,  the  reputed  parents 
being  0.  Rossi  and  O.  cordatum.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  large  and  many-flowered  Rossi; 
the  sepals  are  chocolate  -  brown,  with  a  few 
transverse  lines  of  yellow,  the  petals  white,  faintly 
soffased  with  straw  colour ;  lip  white,  streaked  on 
the  disc  with  reddish  brown.  This  form  is  now 
flowering  in  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  establishment  at 
Ciapham.  It  is  grown  under  very  cool  treatment, 
and  is  bearing  three  flowers  on  the  spike. 

Cypripedium  Sallieri— This  beautiful  plant 
is  said  to  be  a  garden  hybrid,  obtained  between  C. 
insigne  and  C.  villosum,  and  certainly  its  flowers 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  two  plants 
named  were  its  parents.  If  this  is  the  case  the 
same  cross  must  have  been  effected  naturally,  for 
there  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  nursery 
at  Claph£.m  a  plant  cf  this  form,  the  plant  in  a 
young  state  having  been  taken  from  the  imported 
stem  of  a  Dendrobium  Wardianum  from  Buimab. 
The  flower  on  the  plant  in  question  is  exactly  a 
counterpart  of  that  of  the  plant  called  a  garden 
hybrid.— W.  H.  G. 

Ccelogyne  barbata.— The  more  one  sees  of  this 
species  tne  less  one  is  disposed  to  accept  the  advice 
given  respecting  it  soon  after  its  introduction,  viz., 
"to  avoid  it,"  and  I  hope  yet  to  see  it  take  the 
place  assigned  it  by  Lindley,  who  declared  it  "  the 
finest  of  the  genus."  Its  foliage  is  large,  erect, 
leathery  in  texture,  and  dark  green;  the  spike  is 
also  erect,  bearing  several  flowers  of  large  size,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  pure  white ;  the  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  are  also  white,  the  centre  lobe  being  of  a 
dark  sepia  colour,  this  colour  extending  back  to  the 
column.  It  is  deeply  fringed  on  the  front  margin, 
and  it  bears  to  the  base  three  raised  and  fringed 
lines  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  now  very  handsome 
in  Mr.  Buohan's  cool  house  at  Southampton. — G. 

Epidendrum  phceniceum. — This  is  a  very 
pretty  plant,  and  out  of  the  common  run  of  Orchids 
which  I  recently  noted  in  flower  in  the  Barford 
Lodge  collection.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  deserves  more  extended  caltivation. 
The  plant  has  somewhat  rotund  or  ovate  bulbs, 
which  bear  a  pair  of  narrow  leaves ;  the  scape  rises 
from  between  the  leaves  from  the  top  of  the  bulb  to 
the  height  of  between  2  feet  and  3  feet,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  which  are  about  IJ  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  an  intense 
deep  purple,  the  lip  tbree-lobed,  these  with  the 
middle  lobe  being  clear  bright  rose  colour.  The 
form  which  has  come  mostly  under  my  care  under 
this  name  has  been  the  variety  vanillosmum,  with 
much  lighter  coloured  flowers  and  scented  like  the 
seed-pods  of  the  Vanilla,  whilst  the  flowers  cf  the 
typical  form  are  scentless.  It  requires  strong  heat 
and  moisture. — W. 

BoUea  Lalindei. — I  have  seen  this  species  in 
one  or  two  collections  lately,  where  they  have 
been  highly  prized  as  autumn  bloomers,  and  this 
leads  me  to  hope  that  the  various  species  of  Bol- 
lea,  Pescatorea,  Huntle/a,  and  allied  genera  will 
receive  more  attention  from  the  Orchid  growers 
of  the  present  day.  BoUeas  Ere  free-flowering, 
distinct  in  shape,  and  produce  colours  not  found 
in  many  genera,  the  one  fault  being  that  they 
do  not  make  snfliciently  large  specimens,  nor  re- 
tain their  foliage  long  enough,  but  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  we  expect  too  much  of  them,  especially 
when  I  am  told  that  naturally  they  lose  their 
leaves  antually  and  flower  profusely.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  are  some  3  inches  or  more 
across,  but  they  appear  to  vary  much  in  colour ;  thus 
in  one  variety  I  found  the  sepals  rose-coloured 
tipped  with  pale  yellow,  the  petals  being  of  the 
same  colour  bordered  with  white,  the  lip  yellow, 
and  the  broad  arching  column  rose  colour;  in 
another  the  greater  portion  of  the  flower  was  of  a 
beautiful  violet,  wilh  a  deep  prilr?en  yellow  lip. 
These  plants  were  grown  well  by  Mr  S  Iter  before 
Mr.  Southgate's  collection  was  disper.-ed,  and  he 
always  grew  them  cool,  not  so  much  so  as  the 
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Odontoglossums,  but  yet  in  somewhat  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  that  of  a  Cattleya  house. — W.  H.  G. 

■White-flowered  Lselia  prsestans. — This  is  a 
very  variable  plant  indeed,  but  a  form  which  re- 
cently came  nnder  my  notice  with  white  sepals  and 
petals  was  singularly  beautiful.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  very  broad  with  just  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  a  tinge  of  flesh  colour  running  through 
them.  The  side  lobes  are  also  pure  white,  the 
whole  of  the  front  lobe  and  the  reflexed  edges  of 
the  side  lobes  being  deep  crimson-purple  without 
the  pale  blotch  in  front.  It  is  a  charming  form  — 
W.  H.  G. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

It  seems  easier  to  write  about  any  class  of  plants 
when  one  is  busily  encraged  at  work  amorgst 
them.  There  are  very  few  gardens  in  which 
the  gardener  can  keep  well  abreast  with  his 
work  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
and  work  that  really  ought  to  be  attended  to  in 
September  and  October  has  to  be  done  in  November 
and  December.  At  page  369  I  made  some  allusion 
to  the  sudden  change  of  weather  from  soft  western 
breezes  to  steady  nor'-easters  and  sharp  frosts  night 
after  night,  and  in  connection  therewith  I  referred 
to  the  importance  of  not  heating  the  hot-water  ap- 
paratus more  than  is  necessary.  As  bearing  on  this 
subj  ect  it  may  be  worth  while  to  allude  to  a  communi- 
cation received  from  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  on  this 
very  subject.  He  has  been  quite  as  successful  in  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids  as  lie  has  been  in  that  of 
Auriculas,  and  he  says  that  all  Orchids  require  a 
restful  temperature  at  night,  and  in  the  event  of 
sharp  frosts  he  would  rather  cover  the  glass  with 
sheets  of  saokirg  than  over-heat  the  hot-water 
pipes.  And  even  if  the  lire  should  go  quite  out,  the 
temperature  may  be  well  maintained  by  the  thick 
sacking.  I  admit  it  is  not  usual  to  cover  Orchid 
houBe.s  at  night  with  sheets  of  sacking,  but  when  it 
is  done  by  a  successful  cultivator,  his  experience 
ought  to  have  some  weight.  Mr.  Horner  has  grown 
some  difficult-to-manage  species  of  Cattleya  and 
other  things  remarkably  well.  He  writes  of  the 
beauty  of  his  grove  of  Cattleya  citrina,  with  their 
large,  fat  pseudo-bulbs,  and  as  these  plants  were  the 
debilitated  remnants  of  what  another  cultivator 
failed  to  grow  well,  there  is  something  to  be  proud  of. 

In  October,  when  the  plants  in  the  cool  house 
were  re-arranged  after  removing  those  that  had  to 
be  wintered  in  the  Cattleya  house,  we  took  the  pre- 
caution to  dip  the  plants  overhead  in  a  mixture  of 
soft  soapy  water,  to  which  was  added  a  portion  of 
tobacco  water.  Soft  soapy  water  will  of  itself 
readily  destroy  green  fly,  but  it  is  not  eflfectual 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  thrips  and  red  spider. 
After  the  plants  have  been  dipped  lay  them  on  their 
Bides  for  an  hour,  after  which  they  may  be  sponged 
over  with  clear  rain  water.  We  are  now  looking 
over  the  plants  again,  surface-dressing  some  and  re- 
potting others.  As  to  the  time  of  re-pottirg,  we 
do  it  when  we  can,  at  midsummer  or  at  mid-winter, 
or  any  intermediate  dates,  and  if  the  work  is  care- 
fully performed,  the  plants  do  not  SDiTer. 

In  the  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss  used  for  surface- 
dressing  slugs  are  sometimes  introduced,  so  that  in- 
creased vigilance  is  necessary  at  this  time.  We 
keep  them  well  down  by  laying  slices  of  Carrots 
and  Turnips  on  the  stage  between  the  plants. 
These  pieces  of  bait  are  daily  examined,  as  the  pests 
after  feeding  conceal  themselves  underneath  the 
traps  laid  to  catch  them.  Many  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum  ciispum  are  now  in  flower;  also  a  few 
Masdevallias,  such  as  M.  ignea  and  M.  Veitchiana. 

We  started  potting  and  surface-dressing  last 
month  in  the  Cattleya  house.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
repot  such  things  as  the  gigantic  Cjmbidinm 
Lowiannm.  This  species  grows  into  an  immense 
specimen  in  a  short  time  when  it  has  the  right 
potting  compound  to  grow  into,  viz ,  some  good 
fibrous  loam,  a  small  portion— say  a  fourth  part— 
of  light  fibrous  peat,  some  dry  powdered  cow 
manure,  and,  to  keep  the  material  open,  a  portion 
of  powdered  charcoal  and  clean  potsherds.  We 
have  now  a  f  pecimen  that  ba?  grown  in  four  seasons 
from  a  small  plant  in  a  Ginch  pot  into  an  iirmense 


specimen  in  a  pot  17  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of 
the  Odontoglossums,  such  as  0.  Harryanum,  0. 
cirrhosum,  0.  vexillarium,  &c.,  have  been  potted. 
They  were  not  done  in  the  summer,  and  as  they 
were  pushing  roots  freely,  they  wUl  do  better  in  the 
new  material.  All  the  Pleiones  that  have  passed 
out  of  bloom  have  also  been  repotted.  These  do 
well  in  small  pans  suspended  from  the  roof,  or,  if 
planted  in  pots,  the  pots  are  also  placed  near  the 
glass.  A  dozen  large  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  a 
6-inch  pot  or  pan.  As  a  rule,  each  bulb  will  pro- 
duce two.  We  grow  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house 
the  Aerides  Fieldingi  and  several  species  of  Vanda. 
Eren  now,  after  all  that  has  been  written  about  the 
Vandas,  some  cultivators  grow  them  in  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  the  plants  seem  to  thrive 
best  in.  I  have  seen  handsome  healthy  plants  of 
Vanda  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  grown  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°,  and  which  sometimes  fell  to  45°  in 
winter.  The  plants  continued  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  did  not  lose  their  lower  leaves  so  much  as 
those  grown  in  a  high  temperature.  These  Vandas 
are  noble-looking  plants,  and  an  ornament  in  any 
collection.  Well  cultivated  plants  should  not  lose 
their  lower  leaves,  but  this  is  just  likely  to 
happen  soon  after  the  flowers  fade,  especially 
if  the  spikes  have  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
plants  in  good  condition  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  I 
keep  the  plants  in  a  rather  high  temperature  and 
a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  all  the  time  the 
flowers  are  open.  The  climate  is  not  to  blame,  as 
excellent  Vandas  well  furnished  with  leaves  can  be 
seen  in  the  London  district,  notably  in  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  and  Mr. 
B  S.  Williams,  of  HoUoway.  Large  well-branched 
plants  of  Vanda  suavis  are  noble  ornaments  in  any 
collection  of  Orchids.  At  present  they  must  not 
have  much  water  at  the  roots,  and  they  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 
I  grew  them  well  at  one  time  in  a  half  span-roofed 
house  facing  south.  The  plants  were  placed  on 
the  north  side  against  the  back  wall,  and  the  top 
of  the  plants  near  the  roof.  The  temperature  at 
night  in  winter  was  seldom  over  50*,  and  it  often 
fell  to  45°.  It  is  better  not  to  disturb  any  of  the 
Cittleyas  in  winter  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  is  quite 
the  resting  period  for  all  those  of  the  labiata  sec- 
tion. Let  the  plants  get  quite  dry  at  the  roots 
before  they  are  watered,  and  if  possible  always  use 
rain  water,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  or  higher  ;  the 
plants  should  have  a  good  soaking,  and  no  more  be 
given  until  they  are  quite  dry. 

In  the  East  India  house  we  find  some  occupation 
in  repotting  and  surface-dressing  many  of  the  now 
numerous  family  of  Cypripediums.  Cypripediums, 
especially  when  the  plants  are  of  small  size,  seldom 
stop  growing  and  pushing  out  their  roots.  Some 
of  the  hybrid  forms  are  noble  plants,  and  of  great 
interest  and  beauty.  They  can  also  be  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  price.  C.  grande,  for  instance,  makes 
a  very  large  specimen  in  a  few  years.  I  tried  this 
in  the  Cattleya  house  at  first,  but  found  the  leaves 
became  sickly  in  winter.  Now  that  it  has  been 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  warmest  house  it 
grows  quite  freely,  and  had  to  be  repotted  twice  in 
one  year.  When  the  plants  are  of  large  size  repot- 
ting once  a  year  is  sufficient.  The  distinct  C. 
SchiceJeiae  is  also  free  in  growth,  and  is  now  not 
uncommon.  C.  Spicerianum  is  one  of  the  best 
introductions  to  this  class  in  recent  times,  and  is 
freely  in  flower  at  the  present  time  in  most  collec- 
tions. C.  Leeanum,  although  a  hybrid  from  C. 
Spicerianum  and  C.  insigne,  is  now  plentiful,  and 
is  a  very  beautiful  thing.  The  handsome  hybrid  C. 
lencorrhodon  is  a  vigorous  growing  plant,  and  the 
most  lovely  of  all  the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 
They  may  all  be  kept  in  a  gentle  growing  condition. 
The  potting  material  for  all  the  Cypripediums  is 
the  usual  compost  of  good  fibrous  brown  peat, 
Sphagnum,  clean  potsherds,  and  pieces  of  charcoal. 
This  answers  equally  well  for  surface-dressing,  and 
all  of  them  do  beet  when  the  Sphagnum  is  growing 
freely.  The  roots  push  freely  amongst  it.  Our 
little  group  of  Odontoglossum  Roezli  is  a  favourite  ; 
the  plants  are  always  kept  in  this  house,  and  we 
repot  them  when  they  pass  out  of  bloom  in  ,Tuly 
and  August ;    and  as  they  are   never  allowed  to 


become  anything  like  dry  at  the  roots,  they  may 
also  be  benefited  by  being  surface-dressed  like  the 
Cypripediums.  They  always  do  well  if  the  tempera- 
ttire  is  right  and  the  surface  covered  with  fresh 
growing  Sphagnum.  See  that  in  all  departments 
the  glass  is  kept  clean  as  well  as  the  plants  them- 
selves and  all  their  surroundings.  Let  the  tempera- 
ture in  all  the  houses  fall  to  the  lowest  safe  point, 
that  is  if  the  weather  changes,  for  with  scarcely  any 
heat  in  the  pipes  the  cool  house  has  been  55°  at 
night,  and  the  others  as  high  in  proportion.  In 
cold  frosty  weather  the  cool  house  may  be  45°, 
the  Cattleya  house  53°  to  55°,  the  East  India  house 
60°  to  65°.  This  wiU  all  depend  on  the  weather, 
but  the  above  ought  to  be  the  lowest  points. 

J.  Douglas. 


Iraelia  anceps  Sanderiana. — A  magnificent 
form  of  this  variety  was  recently  blooming  at  St. 
Albans.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  pure  white, 
lip  also  pure  white,  the  interior  of  the  side  lobes 
being  broadly  veined  with  crimson,  and  the  crest 
yellow;  front  lobe  rich  magenta  bordered  with 
white.  All  these  white  varieties  of  anceps  are 
very  beautiful,  and  although  they  have  hitheito 
been  somewhat  shy  in  producing  flowers,  I  hope 
that  when  they  have  been  a  little  longer  in  cul- 
tivation this  drawback  will  have  vanished. — W.  H  G. 

Cattleya  exoniensis  or,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
Lfelia,  is  one  of  Mr.  Dominy's  earliest  hybrids,  and 
certainly  will  always  be  a  fitting  monument  of  his 
skill.  The  plant  in  question  always  takes  first  rank 
for  beauty,  the  pure  white  of  its  sepals  and  petals 
and  the  lovely  purple  veining  of  its  lip  and  its  yel- 
low disc  rendering  it  very  conspicuous.  I  noted 
some  time  back  a  plant  of  this  rare  variety  flowering 
in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery  at  Forest  HUl,  and  more 
recently  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at  Burford 
Lodge.  It  is  always  a  rare  and  high-priced  variety. 
— W.  H.  G. 

The  Shoelace  Plant  (Scuticaria  Steeli)  — 
This  is  the  English  name  given  to  this  plant  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  garden,  where  we  recently  noticed 
it  flowering,  and  where  it  appears  to  enjoy  the 
temperature  of  the  warmest  house.  The  long, 
terete,  intensely  deep  green  leaves  suggest  the  very 
appropriate  name,  and  the  flowers,  produced  close 
to  the  base,  are  large  and  fragrant.  The  ground 
colour  is  primrose-yellow,  more  or  less  streaked 
with  dull  crimson,  the  lip  in  addition  being  marked 
on  the  crest  with  orange.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
British  Guiana,  and  it  requires  strong  heat  and 
moisture.  It  has  been  in  our  gardens  upwards  of 
half  a  century. 

Burlingtonia  decora  picta. — This  is  a  plant 
of  great  beauty,  more  plentiful  twenty  years  ago 
than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  somewhat  straggling 
in  its  habit  of  growth,  but  makes  a  fine  batket 
plant  for  flowering  at  this  season.  A  teak-wocd 
basket  should  be  selected  for  it  in  preference  to  a 
wire  one,  and  very  little  peat  or  Sphagnum  should 
be  used,  as  the  plants  thrive  best  when  their  roots 
are  free  ;  therefore,  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture 
is  necessary  in  the  atmosphere.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  spotted  with  rich  bright  rose.  We  have 
observed  this  plant  blooming  in  several  collections 
during  the  past  month. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Maxillaria  lepidota. — This  is  a  charming  spe- 
cies for  flowering  at  this  season  in  the  cool  house,  and 
the  colour,  canary-yellow,  with  bronzy,  tail-like  petals, 
is  very  striking.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this 
species  in  any  other  collection  but  that  at  Burfoid 
Ljdge.— W.  H.  G. 

Octomeria  convallarioides. — This  is  not  a 
showy  or  attractive  plant,  but  a  tiny  little  beauty  full 
of  interest  to  those  who  love  these  curiosities.  It  pro- 
duces tiny  little  spikes  hearing  small,  pure  white,  bell- 
like flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Lilyof  the  Valley 
in  miniature.  It  was  recently  flowering  in  Mr.  Taulz's 
collection  at  Studley  House. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  Amasianum.  —  A 
form  of  this  species  very  nearly  resembling  the  variety 
named  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Jacomb's  collection  at 
Cheam  Park,  and  is  very  ccuspicuous  for  the  rich 
chestnut-brown  of  the  petals,  and  is  very  distinct  from 
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the  type  of  this  fine  old  cool  house  plant.  Amesianum 
is  a  torm  which  has  been  recently  certificated  by  the 
Eoyal  Horticultoral  Society. — H. 

Cattleya  Trianse. — The  first  flower  of  the 
season  of  this  species  I  saw  open  on  the  12th  inst. 
in  Mr.  Jacomb's  garden  at  Cheam  Park.  Mr.  May, 
the  gardener,  remarked  that  although  the  other 
forms  of  Trial  ae  were  qnite  half  way  up  in  their 
sheaths,  this  plant  every  season  was  sure  to  be  the 
first  to  open.  Cattleyas  now  may  really  be  had  in 
flower  all  the  year  round  by  properly  selecting  the 
kinds,  and  what  rich  and  gorgeous  flowers  they  are  I 
We  want  a  blue  Cattleya ;  who  is  to  be  the  lucky 
finder  ?— W.  H.  Q. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  protracted  spell  of  mild,  growing  weather  has 
had  its  effect  on  market  as  well  as  private  gardens, 
and  to  look  at  the  crops  now  one  would  think  it 
was  September  rather  than  close  on  Christmas. 
Not  only  do  the  crops  luxuriate  in  the  warm  wet 
weather,  but  the  weeds  are  making  rapid  progress, 
and  the  work  of  destroying  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
for  nothing  short  of  hand-weeding  and  removal  is 
of  any  use.  This  is  being  carried  out  for  the 
safety  of  such  crops  as  autumn-sown  Onions, 
Lettuce,  and  Cabbage  plants  in  beds.  Work  is  still 
plentiful,  for  there  is  no  check  to  any  operations 
from  the  weather  except  the  rains,  and  on  this  light 
soil  there  is  little  harm  done  by  trampling  in  wet 
weather  ;  in  fact,  it  is  looked  on  as  beneficial  rather 
than  otherwise,  for  when  so  much  manure  is  used 
the  land  needs  consolidating  by  pressure  rather 
than  lightening  by  any  artificial  means. 

One  of  the  operations  at  present  demanding 
attention  is  the  lifting  of  roots  for  the  Christmas 
markets,  as  the  shops  all  take  in  an  extra  supply, 
especially  of  Horse  Radish,  Parsnips,  Beetroot, 
Carrots,  &o.  Although  the  weather  has  been  so 
mild  and  genial,  the  growers  are  obliged  to  be  pre- 
pared for  sudden  changes,  so  as  to  execute  their 
orders  at  the  proper  dates,  and  root  crops  that  will 
keep  fresh  in  any  cool  place  where  they  are  secure 
from  wind  and  frost  are  lifted  and  tied  in  bundles, 
or  stacked  in  heaps  until  required.  The  crop  of 
roots  is  generally  extremely  good  this  year,  and  they 
are  also  large,  clean,  and  of  the  finest  qnality;  the 
abundant  rainfall  and  absence  of  any  checks  to 
growth  have  produced  crops  of  superior  excellence 
in  every  respect. 

Green  ceops  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  The  main  crop  now  being  sent  to  market 
is  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  that  is  still  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  as  the  late  planted  crops  have 
grown  out  to  full  size,  and  will  keep  up  the  supply 
until  the  Winter  Protecting  Broccoli  is  fit.  Many 
of  the  heads  of  this  Broccoli  are  already  of  good 
size,  but  will  be  kept  back  until  the  less  hardy 
Giant  variety  is  cleared  off.  Young  Cabbages  are 
in  splendid  condition  now  from  crops  planted  after 
early  Potatoes,  the  heads  being  beautifully  white 
and  as  tender  as  those  of  the  first  crop  of  spring 
Cabbage  usually  are.  Savoys  are  very  fine,  and,  as 
a  rule,  are  in  great  request  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  Drumhead  and  Dwarf  Green  Curled  are  the 
varieties  mostly  grown  by  market  gardeners,  the 
first  named  for  shops  where  quantity  is  required, 
and  the  latter  for  those  where  qnality  is  the  con- 
sideration. 

Celeey  is  remarkably  fine  and  well  blanched, 
and  is  being  lifted  in  quantity  now.  The  late  crops 
are  getting  their  final  earthing,  the  mild  weather 
having  greatly  favoured  growth;  but  the  whole  of 
the  crop  will  now  be  fully  earthed  up  for  the 
sake  of  protection,  as  now  that  it  is  so  full  of 
growth  a  moderate  frost  will  cause  it  to  decay. 
Artichokes  are  in  moderate  request,  but  when 
other  vegetables  are  so  plentiful  and  cheap  these 
are  not  in  demand.  It  is  only  when  a  severe  spell 
of  frost  renders  other  vegetables  scarce  and  dear 
that  the  Artichoke  comes  into  much  request,  but  it 
produces  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  roots  to  a 
given  area,  that  it  is  a  profitable  crop  to  grow  when 
sale  can  be  got  for  it.  The  light  stony  land  in  this 
loc£ility  suits  this  vegetable  remarkably  well. 

FOBCED  VEQETABLES,  such  as  Seakale,  Rhubarb, 


Mushrooms,  &c.,  are  beginning  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, but  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  season  and 
consequent  abundance  of  good  Cauliflowers  have 
caused  growers  to  keep  back  such  things  until 
better  prices  prevail,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  not 
much  demand  for  high-priced  goods  until  after 
the  Christmas  week.  The  first  few  weeks  of  the 
new  year  are  the  best  time  to  get  full  supplies  of  the 
above  ready  for  market,  and  growers  are  now  busy 
getting  a  full  batch  started,  also  Mustard  and  Cress 
for  salads. 

Apples  of  home  growth  are  scarce,  and  good 
samples  realise  good  prices,  especially  large  or 
highly  coloured  ones.  The  planting  of  Apples  is 
still  being  pushed  on  under  very  favourable  condi- 
tions, and  in  this  locality  bush  trees  are  decidedly 
getting  into  far  greater  favour  than  standards. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  one  of  the  kinds  that 
has  of  late  become  very  popular.  Pears  have 
been  keeping  badly,  probably  owing  to  their  im- 
perfect ripening,  and  good  examples  of  home 
growth  are  getting  scarce.  Stewing  Pears  are 
selling  better  and  are  being  planted  more  than 
they  formerly  were  as  bash  or  pjramid  trees. 
CatiUac  and  Bellissime  d'Hiver  are  excellent  sorts. 

Flowers  have  been  plentifully  supplied  to  our 
markets  lately.  Chrysanthemums  being  unusually 
good  for  the  season  and  Czar  Violets  have  been 
very  fine,  while  bunches  of  Primroses  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Amongst  plants,  S  olanum  capsicastrum 
appears  the  most  popular,  but  Heaths  and  foliage 
plants,  such  as  Aralia  Sieboldl  and  greenhouse 
Ferns,  are  selling  readily.  Loads  of  Holly  and 
Mistletoe  are  already  coming  In,  as  the  shopkeepers 
in  towns  go  in  largely  for  evergreen  decorations. 
This  is  brought  in  from  the  New  Forest  in  large 
van-loads.  J.  Geoom. 

Gosjjort. 

THE  FORMATION  AND  REPAIRING  OF 
GARDEN  WALKS. 
Seeino  the  state  of  many  garden  walks  after  the 
little  rain  we  have  had  shows  how  important  it  is 
to  have  them  thoroughly  well  made  at  starting,  for 
without  that,'  one  may  patch  and  mend,  and  do 
what  one  will,  short  of  re-making,  and  yet  not  get 
them  in  a  satisfactory  condition  in  weather  like 
this.  The  first  and  most  important  thing,  perhaps, 
to  be  thought  of  in  the  formation  of  walks  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  surface  water,  which  many  endeavour 
to  do  and  provide  for,  as  they  suppose,  in  the 
rubbish  they  put  in  at  the  bottom.  To  conduct 
water  this  is  the  greatest  mistake  possible,  as 
instead  of  the  foundation  being  loose  and  hollow  it 
should  be  just  the  reverse,  and  unless  made  so  at 
first  the  top  will  never  be  firm  and  solid,  however 
much  the  roller  may  be  used.  The  same  remarks 
apply,  although  not  in  an  equal  degree,  to  walks 
that  are  formed  by  just  digging  out  a  little  earth 
and  then  putting  gravel  in  without  other  material 
below,  in  which  case  they  are  sure  to  be  soft  and 
rotten  and  form  a  congenial  bed  and  home  for 
weeds,  as  the  worms  will  work  and  throw  up  the 
soil,  or  it  will  ooze  through  and  become  mixed  with 
the  gravel  above.  The  depth  at  which  a  walk 
should  be  dug  out  at  starting  depends  on  the 
locality  and  soil  of  the  garden,  but,  roughly  speak- 
ing,  ()  inches  is  quite  enough;  and  with  this  done, 
the  next  thing  is  to  provide  the  drains,  and  the 
simplest  and  most  economical  way  is  to  run  a  main 
along  the  centre  of  the  path,  and  lead  the  branches 
to  it.  These,  of  course,  will  connect  with  gratings 
and  cesspools  placed  at  intervals,  the  cesspools 
being  made  to  citch  the  sand  or  other  dehris 
washed  off  the  walks,  and  so  prevent  the  drains 
becoming  blocked,  as  the  gratings  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  lifted  out  easily,  and  the  cess- 
pools or  traps  cleared  as  may  be  necessary  before 
they  are  full.  The  most  suitable  pipes  for  forming 
drains  are  those  of  glazed  ware,  which  are  very 
hard  and  durable.  The  3-inch  sizes  are  quite  large 
enough.  These  run  in  2-feet  lengths,  with  sockets, 
may  be  quickly  laid,  and  with  a  little  fall  will 
keep  clear  always,  as  being  smooth  inside  as 
well  as  out,  nothing  can  lodge  on  their  surface. 
With  the  drains  and  cesspools  down,  all  will  be  in 
readiness  for  the  foundation,  for  the  formation  of 


which  clinkers  from  the  furnaces,  burrs  or  broken 
bricks  from  the  kiln,  slag  from  any  iron  foundry, 
or  other  hard  material  of  that  character,  is  most 
valuable.  If  none  of  these  can  be  had  near,  and 
chalk  alone  is  available,  that  forms  an  excellent 
substitute,  and  should,  in  any  case,  be  used  for 
filling  up  the  interstices  between  the  bricks, 
burrs,  &o.,  forming  the  bottom,  for  reasons  al- 
ready stated  above.  Lime  cobbles,  or  the  sittings 
after  lime  has  been  slaked  come  in  even  better  than 
chalk,  and  failing  either,  gravel  of  an  adhesive 
nature  may  be  used  in  their  stead.  Now  we  come 
to  the  next  layer,  which  should  be  rough,  stony 
gravel  of  a  good  binding  character,  and  with  this 
spread  and  levelled  evenly  down,  the  finishing  off 
should  be  effected  by  using  some  fine,  keeping  the 
middle  of  the  walk  at  least  an  inch  higher  than  the 
sides.  This,  if  the  walk  is  not  wide,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  throw  the  water  off  to  the  gratings,  where 
it  will  quickly  pass  away,  and  as  soon  as  the  gravel 
is  dry  enough  after  rain  it  should  be  well  rolled, 
and  the  same  after  frost,  as  frost  lifts  the  surface. 
With  regard  to  old  faulty  walks,  they  may  be  im- 
proved by  first  breaking  them  up  a  little,  and  then 
adding  the  best  binding  gravel  that  can  be  obtained, 
but  this  must  have  plenty  of  small  stones  in  it,  as 
otherwise  it  will  not  bear  the  weight  or  wear  that 
may  come  upon  it. 

Where  there  is  but  little  traffic,  nothing  looks 
nicer  or  is  so  agreeable  to  walk  on  as  turf  paths 
made  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  wide,  and  their  keep 
involves  less  labour  and  attention  than  gravel,  as 
the  mowing  machine  can  be  quickly  run  over  and 
the  Grass  cut  once  a  week  during  summer,  and 
there  the  thing  ends.  With  gravel  there  will  be 
weeds,  which  must  be  pulled  out,  and  frequent 
rolling  is  required  to  have  the  surface  good. 

In  places  where  there  are  shrubbery  borders 
these  Grass  walks  form  a  fine  setting  to  the  sides, 
such  as  can  be  had  in  no  other  way,  but  in  situa- 
tions of  that  kind  they  should  be  much  wider,  and 
those  who  happen  to  have  walks  made  of  gravel 
through  their  shrubberies  and  which  are  not  satis- 
factory will  find  it  the  best  thing  to  do  to  turf 
them  over  or  sow  seeds  in  the  spring.  All  that 
is  necessary  by  way  of  preparation  is  to  scatter  an 
inch  or  so  of  fine  soil  over  before  laying  the  turf  or 
sowing  the  seed,  and  unless  the  position  is  very 
hot  and  dry,  the  Grass  will  grow  sufficiently  strong 
and  make  a  fine  bottom.  S.  D. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW. 
The  usnal  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this 
exhibition  took  place  by  kind  permission  at  the 
Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  the  14th  inst.  The  balance  sheet 
showed  subscriptions  for  the  past  year  £59  lOs.  6d., 
with  the  usual  vote  of  £50  from  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company.  The  payments  amounted  to  £1 14  lOs.  6d., 
including  £103  lOj.  paid  as  prizes,  and  the  balance 
was  made  up  by  a  jtro  rata  deduction  from  the 
prize  money  awarded  to  professional  growers,  as 
provided  under  Rule  10.  The  accounts  were  duly 
passed.  A  conversation  then  took  place  on  the  ad- 
visability of  forming  a  permanent  society,  with 
rules  and  regulations  and  a  properly  constituted 
executive.  It  was  thought  if  tnis  were  done  several 
of  the  exhibitors  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  fund 
'  might  be  induced  to  do  so.  Eventually  the  matter 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Glass- 
cock reported  that  he  had  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  W.  G.  Head  on  behalf  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  to  the  effect  that  the  directors 
would  give  the  same  amount  as  last  year  towards 
the  compilation  of  a  prize  schedule,  and  also  supply, 
as  heretofore,  cards,  the  necessary  staging,  take  the 
entries  as  heretofore,  and  print  the  schedule  of  prizes 
as  formerly.  This  offer  was  accepted  with  hearty 
thanks  to  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities,  and  the  first 
Friday  and  Saturday  in  September  were  named  as  the 
most  suitable  dates  for  the  show  in  1889,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  manager  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  judges  should  be  selected 
from  the  exhibitors,  the  amateurs  to  judge  the  trade 
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flowers,  and  rice  versa ;  the  Inncheon  to  the  judges 
to  be  diiconticned  as  a  charge  in  the  balance  sheet. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  as  oilered  last  year  was 
passed  as  that  for  the  show  to  take  place  in  Sep- 
tember next.  The  hon.  secretary  stated  that  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Turner  Memorial  Fund  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
grant  for  the  exhibition  next  year,  but  he  had  been 
informed  that  any  contribution  to  the  fund  for  the 
coming  year  had  already  been  promised  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Tulip  culture.  Mr.  Glasscock  intimated 
that,  owing  [to.  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  he 
should  have  to  relinquish  the  post  of  hon.  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  he  proposed  that  Mr.  W.  T. 
Girdlestone  should  be  elected  in  bis  stead.  Mr. 
Girdlestone  having  consented,  the  nomination  was 
seconded  and  carried  unanimously.  A  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Glasscock  for  his  past 
services.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. 


The  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Hor- 
ticultural Society. — Your  strictures  on  this  body 
last  week  induce  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed,  with 
a  few  comments  thereon.  An  apparently  very  simple 
matter,  and  easy  of  explanation  by  a  coach-builder 
or  a  carpenter,  you  will  perceive,  bamboozled  the 
committee,  who  submitted  the  matter  to  a  superior 
authority. 

Oak  wood,  defective. — Specimens  of  Oak  woodwhicli 
had  been  used  for  spotea  of  wheels,  but  found  to  be 
remarkably  brittle  and  consequently  useless,  were  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  H.  Marshall  Ward  for  examinatiou 
and  report.  The  following  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  him:  "  I  have  cut  numerous  sections  of 
the  pieces  of  Oak,  and  have  made  a  very  thorough 
examination  of  the  wood,  but  must  say  I  can  find  no 
traces  of  fungi  or  pronounced  decomposition.  Never- 
theless, the  tracheides  of  the  wood  seem  to  be  abnor- 
mally short,  and  have  occasionally  granular  '  deposits ' 
in  them — also  in  the  medullary  ray  cells — which  I 
shonld  like  to  know  more  about.  I  cannot  explain  the 
matter,  but  should  be  glad  of  farther  specimens  for 
examination." 

I  waited  a  week  for  the  above  "  report,"  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  it  is  a  scientific  explanation  of  a  matter 
where  no  science  was  needed.  "Spoke  wood"  is 
always  procured  from  Oak  trees  of  no  great  age,  fast 
grown,  clean  and  straight  in  its  longitucioal  fibre, 
because  such  timber  is  tough  and  strong,  and  good 
spoke  wood  is  often  set  out  and  described  as  such 
in  timber  lots  and  fetches  a  better  price.  Old  Oak 
is  often  full  of  "granular  deposits,"  is  what  timber  .  , 
merchants  call  "tender,"  and  is  quite  unfit  for  m/^w^W 
spokes  or  any  purpose  of  that  kind.  Any  woodman 
would  have  told  the  committee  this  at  once.  But  is 
it  not  rather  sad  that  a  body  like  the  "  scientific  " 
committee  had  not  sufficient  common  knowledge 
and  physiological  skill  to  explain  the  mystery 
ofiEhand?— The  Sawmill  Man. 


number  of  photograph?,  including  some  of  good 
garden  plants  and  country  houses. 

Extra  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  T.  C.  March,  3.5, 
Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London.  Beautiful 
photographs  of  varied  forms  of  floral  table  decora- 
tions, some  of  them  rather  formal  in  arrangement, 
but  all  admirably  photographed. 

Prizes  are  also  awarded  to  the  following  compe- 
titors for  each  photograph  chosen  for  engraving 
out  of  lots  other  than  the  principal  winning  ones  :  — 

Mr.  W.  Thompson,  78,  Turf  Lane,  Hollinwood, 
near  Oldham.  Three  excellent  photographs  of  two 
cottages  and  a  fine  Walnut  tree  in  a  country  lane. 

Mr.  B.  Warner,  Inwood,  Henstridge.  Photographs 
of  fine  plants  of  Vinca  rosea,  Cissus  diEOolor,  and 
AUamanda  Hendersoni. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Crossfield,  BaycliflEe,  Lymm.  Three 
very  good  photographs  of  Oleatia  Haasti,  Passi  flora 
princeps,  and  Cistus  florentinus. 

Commander  Walters,  K.N.,  13,  Cromwell  Road, 
West  Brighton.  Three  good  photographs  of  Mag- 
nolias, Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  and  Croton  Warreni. 

Mr.  AUister  Murray,  Darie,  Leven,  Fife.  Three 
good  photographs  of  Balcaskie  House,  a  vase  of  cut 
Sweet  Peas,  and  view  of  Balfour  House. 

Major  Arthur  Terry,  Burvale.  Three  excellent 
photographs  of  white  Passion  Flowers,  a  Hop 
arbour,  and  a  fine  Sunflower. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Green,  Milton  Park,  Peteiboro'.  Two 
views  in  pleasure  grounds  in  Milton  Park,  and 
Weigtli  Van  Houttei. 

Mr.  V.C.  Baird,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B.  Two  beau- 
tiful photographs  of  Chrysanthemum  Madame  Des- 
grange  and  a  spray  of  Hawthorn. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Burston,  Kinnerton,  Chester.  A  branch 
of  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington')  Apple  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  Acer  Ne^undo  variegatum. 

Miss  Di-yden,  Canons  Ashby,  Byfield,  Northamp- 
tonshire. The  garden  at  Canons  Ashby  and  Eydon 
Hall,  Notts. 

Mr.  Vesey  G.  Nash,  Qlenview,  Upton,  Cork.  Hang- 
ing-basket filled  with  Campanula,  and  wall  of  a 
greenhouse  covered  with  creeping  plants. 

Mr.  Percy  C.  Groves,  Portland  Street,  Worcester. 
Beautiful  photographs  of  Pteris  and  an  excellent 
group  of  Roses. 

Mr.  James  D.  Cox,  Woodford,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B 
An  Orchid  (Cattleya  Trianse)  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Silver  Fir  at  Roseneath. 

Mr.  F.  Skinner,  High  Street,  Tenterden.  A  large 
Ash  tree  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Adiantum 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION. 
Wk  have  to  thank  our  readers  for  so  fully  entering 
into  this  competition,  the   decisions  as  to  which 
have  taken  much  time.    The  result  of  the  competi- 
tion is  as  follows  : — 

First  prize  of  seven  guineas  to  the  Earl  of  An- 
nesley,  Castlewellan,  Co.  Down,  for  a  large  number 
of  well-chosen,  admirably-photographed,  and  inte- 
resting garden  subjects,  some  very  remarkable.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  collection  sent  to  us. 

Second  priza  of  four  guineas. — Mr.  Mason  Good, 
Winchfield,  Hants.  Pretty  garden  plants  and 
country  houses.  Photographs  well  and  tastefully 
done. 

Third  prize  of  three  guineas. — Mr.  Robert  Murray, 
\:i,  Windsor  Terrace.  Plymouth,  for  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  fine  old  Devonshire  gardens  and  country 
houses.  Cork  trees  in  Mount-Edgcumbe,  and  other 
photographs  showing  well  the  beauty  of  the  country 
near. 

Extra  prize  of  two  and  a  half  guineas  to  the 
Rev.  J.  A.Lloyd,  Broad  Hinton  Vicarage,  Swindon, 
Wilts,  for  nice  tender  photographs  of  garden  flowers, 
plants,  and  cottages. 

Extri  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  R  A.  Bradley, 
Field  Head,  Alderley  EJge,  Cheshire,  for  a  large 


Bed- 


Mr.  W.  Norman  Blake,  74,  Midland  Road, 
ford.    Two  sorts  of  Potatoes  perfectly  shown. 

Mr.  0.  M.  Stevenson,  Sherwood,  Sootstonhill, 
near  Glasgow.  Cat  trasses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums 
and  cut  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  Lambton  Gardens,  Fence 
Houses,  Durham.  Pancratium  fragrans  and  a  fine 
bunch  of  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  Grape. 

Mr.  G.  Tallents,  Coddinton  House,  Newark, 
Notts.  A  Cheshunt  Hybrid  Rose  on  house  and 
white  Gladiolus. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Piper,  Ferndale,  Pennsylvania,  Exeter. 
Ferns  in  conservatory  and  house  porch  covered  with 
Clematis  and  Jasmine. 

Mrs.  Hewitt,  Devoke  Lodge,  Walton-on-Thames. 
Thrumpton,  Kegworlh,  Derby.  View  of  the  house 
and  garden,  and  another  view  of  the  same  from  the 
banks  of  the  Trent. 

Miss  Gaistcrd,  Offiogton,  Worthing.  An  old 
cottage  at  Lancing,  Sussex,  and  well-grown  Mar- 
guerites. 

Mr.  Alwyne  SoraseDlckinp,  Cjolhurst,  Horsham 
Gordonia  anomala  and  Deutziascabra. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Kerrison,  Pembroke  Lodge,  Cam- 
berley,  Surrey.     A  winter  bouquet  of  dried  Grasses. 

Mr.  S.  Fowler  Jones,  Qaarry  Bank,  Malton.  Caw- 
dor Castle  and  gardens. 

Mr.  Joseph  R\lnes,  Oakville,  Westerfield  Road, 
Ipswich.     Fuchsia  on  a  wall. 

Mr.  G.  Ross  Galloway,  Monaliadh,  Inverness. 
Hydrangea. 

Dr.  Thornton  Perkins,  Warwick.  Maranta  zj- 
brina  grouped  with  other  plants. 

Mr.  M.  C.  J.  Harris,  Axminster,  Devon.  Clematis 
and  Jasmine  on  a  thatched  cottage. 


Mrs.  E.  Quare,  Honington  House,  Matching 
Green,  Harlow,  Essex.  A  group  of  greenhouse  plants 
in  flower. 

Mr.  Watkins,  33,  TafiE  Street,  Ferndale,  near 
Pontypridd.  Begonia  weltoniensis  grown  in  a 
window. 

Mr.  Isaac  Milsom,  Claydon  Park,  Winslow,  Backs. 
Catalpa  tree  in  flower. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pimlott,  Whirley  Road,  Macclesfield. 
A  fine  climbing  Rose  in  flower. 

Mr.  T.  Stokoe,  Clare,  Suffolk.  Sandringham 
House  and  gardens. 

Mr.  John  L.  Robinson,  198,  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin.     Haddon  Hall  from  the  terrace. 

Mr.  George  Randal),  Chudltigh  House,  Stratford- 
on-Avon.     Flowers  on  a  house. 

Mrs.  Nutcombe  Gould,  Knowle,  Bovey  Tracer, 
South  Devon.     Fine  specimen  of  Finns  insignis. 

Mr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Jedburgh  Abbey  Garden?, 
Jedburgh,  N.B.     Arum  Dracunculus. 

Miss  A.  Newman,  Button  Latimer  Rectory, 
Kettering.  Old  standard  Heliotrope  at  Finedon 
Hall. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smail,  16,  High  Street,  Jedburgh, 
N  B.     Charming  window  garden  over  shop. 

Captain  Beckett,  Avondel,  HoUington  Park,  St. 
L3onards-oE-Sea.  Frait-beaiing  branch  of  Beurie 
d'Amanlis  Pear. 

Mrs.  S.  Ward,  Brewery  House,  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 
Maiden-hair  Fern  growing  outdde  a  porous  jar. 

Miss  Bateman,  Esther  Cottage,  Ponder's  End, 
Middlesex.  Hare's-foot  Fern  (DavaUiaMariesi  ele- 
gans)  in  a  room. 

Miss  F.  E.  Pope,  Combe  Down,  South  Divon. 
Fruit-bearing  branch  of  Lord  Saffield  Apple. 

Mr.  George  Ingram,  Ascot,  Berks.  A  picturesque 
keeper's  cottage. 

In  all,  prizes  to  50  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
been  awarded,  and  were  duly  posted  to  those  above- 
mentioned. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  James  Palham,  of  Brox- 
bourne,  for  kindly  sending  us  a  large  collection  of 
photographs  of  some  of  the  many  admirable  arti- 
ficial rock  gardens  he  has  made.  The  photographs, 
however,  are  not  so  good  as  his  work,  nor  is  the 
planting  of  the  rock  gardens  always  done  with  good 
taste  afterwards.  Upon  that  almost  wholly  depends 
the  good  or  bad  effect  of  such  work. 

FAILUEE3. — We  examined  carefully  (and  more 
than  once)  every  set  received,  so  that  no  one  of 
merit  should  be  passed  over.  The  causes  of  failure 
are  most  frequently  that  some  of  the  photographs 
are  so  over-exposed  that  they  come  out  as  black  as 
jet.  Other  causes  are:  The  want  of  simple  natural 
ways  of  arranging  cut  flowers.  The  complex  bundles 
generally  seen  look  worse  in  a  photograph  than 
they  actually  are.  The  backgrounds,  too,  are  not 
always  considered  in  relation  to  the  colour  of  the 
flowers;  a  crowd  of  so-called  "artistic"  objects 
around  is  fatal,  as  is  the  flower- jar  all  set  over  with 
a  pattern.  The  common  hard  geometrical  garden 
is  never  so  shocking  as  when  photographed.  To 
engrave  some  of  these  would  be  the  severest  com- 
ment that  could  be  made  on  the  style.  In  printing 
and  toning  many  fail.  In  many  of  the  photograpls 
of  the  interiors  of  greenhouses.  Orchid  houses,  &c  , 
the  groups  of  plants  selected  for  illustration  are  so 
crowded  together  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish one  kind  from  another.  In  the  case  of 
Grape  Vines  and  fruit-bearing  branches  and  trees 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  the  fruit  is  taken  much 
too  small,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  reccgnited 
accurately.  Very  common  things  now  and  then 
are  a  cause  of  failure,  as  Lilium  auratum,  which 
has  been  so  often  done.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
beautiful  common  things  are  never  done  well — as 
an  Apple,  Pear,  or  Thorn  tree  in  bloom,  and  many 
wild  flowers. 


Anthracite  coal. — In  reply  to  "B."  in  The  Gab- 
DBN,  Dec.  15  (p.  5ii7),  this  coal  will  burn  freely,  but 
it  requires  more  draught  than  coke  or  ordinary  coal. 
It  also  gives  out  far  more  heat,  is  more  steady  and 
lasting,  also  cleaner  than  coke,  and  will  suit  any 
boiler,  large  or  small.  My  anthracite  costs  me  253. 
per  ton  delivered.  My  boiler  is  a  check  end'^saddle, 
with  nearly  (iOO  feet  of  4  inch  pipes,  half  of  which 
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are  in  a  etove,  where  the  temperatnre  is  never 
allowed  to  go  below  60°;  the  rest  are  in  a  greenhouse 
and  fernery.  The  average  cost  of  fuel  does  not 
exceed  6s,  per  week,  which,  I  believe,  is  cheaper  than 
coke,  and  not  half  the  trouble.  I  make  up  the  fire 
about  9  p.m.,  and  at  7  the  next  morning  it  is  nice 
and  bright  with  the  water  seldom  below  100?.  I 
burn  all  the  ashes  and  nothing  leaves  the  stoke-hole 
but  clinkers.  Frequently  during  this  autumn  I  have 
not  touched  the  fire  between  9  p.m.  and  noon  of  the 
following  day.  The  price  of  coke  here  is  133.  per 
chaldron,  and  of  steam  coals  about  ISs.  A  friend 
of  mine  burns  coal  and  coke  mixed,  and  it  costs  him 
nearly  double  in  proportion  to  what  it  does  me,  and 
in  cold  weather  he  has  to  spend  half  bis  time 
stoking.  I  sweep  the  flues  out  about  twice  a  year 
and  then  do  not  get  more  than  half  a  peck  of  dust  or 
soot,  which  is  much  less  than  I  should  get  if  I 
burned  coke. — R.  C,  A^^nrich, 

I  am  now  burning  anthracite  in  preference 

to  coke  in  one  of  the  perpetual-burning  Scandina- 
vian stoves  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  I  find  anthracite 
burns  as  freely  as  coke,  or  more  so,  under  the  same 
conditions.  It  gives  much  more  heat,  is  more  reli- 
able, and  lasts  just  about  twice  as  long.  I  fill  my 
stove  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  much 
cleaner  than  coke,  making  less  than  half  the  quantity 
of  ashes  and  no  clinkers.  Apart  from  the  labour  of 
stoking,  I  consider  that  anthracite  at  the  price  I  can 
buy  it,  23s.  per  ton,  is  a  cheaper  fuel  than  coke,  which 
now  costs  me  Is.  2d.  a  sack.  It  gives  off  fewer 
fumes,  and  is  less  trouble  to  break  up. — Enfield. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK; 

Scenes  in  Hawaiian  Islands  are  a  feature 
of  interest  in  the  Illustrated  London  Neii-.i  of  the  8th 
inst.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  taken  by 
Mr.  Scott  B.  Wilson,  eon  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of 
Weybridge.  Prom  these  an  excellent.idea  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  rich  tropical  scenery  and  vegetation  of 
these  interesting  islands. 

Clethra  arborea  in  Cornwall.— I  lave  sent 
you  a  few  flowers  of  Clethra  arborea,  cut  from  a  plant 
growing  at  Trewidden  in  an  open,  sheltered  place. 
The  reason  that  I  sent  you  these  flowers  is  because  I 
saw  in  your  paper  a  note  concerning  the  plant.  Onr 
tpjcimen  is_  about  6  feet  by  4  feet  and  covered  with 
bloom,  and  it  has  been  so  for  the  last  two  months. — 
George  Maddern,  Trewidden  Gardens,  Penzance. 

XjOuIs  Kropatsoh.— As  will  be  seen  from  the 
note  at  p.  550  of  The  Garden,  I  have  been  appointed 
head  gardener  at  the  Imperial  Parks  and  Gardens, 
the  Prater,  Vienna,  having  been  in  former  years  at 
Laxenburg,  and  lately  at  Miramar.  Should  any 
correspondent  of  The  Garden  come  to  Menna,  I  shaU 
be  very  pleased  to  have  the  honour  of  his  visit. — Louis 
Kropatsch. 

Khododendron  Davisi.— We  send  herewith  a 
truss  of  Rhododendron  Davisi,  now  blooming  with  us 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The  plants  will  continue  in 
bloom  perhaps  until'April  next.  This  hybrid  was  raised 
from  the  pretty  little  R.  retusum,  crossed  with  the  fine 
orange-flowered  R.  javanicum.  The  foliage  is  very 
handsome,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  more  bushy 
than  that  of  R.  javanicum. — Isaac  Davies  and  Sou, 
Unn shirk,  La  n  cashire, 

Lselia  praestans. — Mr.  John  Gordon,  Miramar, 
Exmouth,  wiites  that  Lselia  pijestans  is  now  in 
flower  inl  the]  Odontoglossnm  house.  This  is  a 
Brazilian  species  of  no  mean  beauty  ;  it  is  dwarf, 
evergreen,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  Cattleya 
marginata  in  growth,  and  also  in  the  size  of  the 
tichlj-coloured  flowers.  As  is  almost  invariably 
the  rule,  it  differs  considerably,  some  varieties  hav- 
ing great  richness  of  tint  and  beauty  of  form,  others 
just  the  reverse. 

Weather  at  Bournemouth.— I  had  thought 
that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  we  were  well  to  the 
front  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  eccentricities  of 
the  jeir,  but  I  am  told  now  that  this  is  quite  a 
mistake.  We  are  stationary  and  behindhand  com- 
pared with  other  places— e  </,,  I  hear  from  a  relative 
who  lives  in  Dem  Park,  Bournemouth,  that  while 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  are  here  merely  singing 
anticipatory  songs,  they  have  with  her  taken  to 
business  at  once ;  and  she  can  aver,  as  a  positive 
fact,  that  in  the  very  next  garden  to  her  own  a 


tbmsb  is  now  sitting  on  a  nest  which  contains  five 
eggs.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  beats  the  record. 
What  could  go  beyond  it  ?— H.  E. 

Lilium  neilglierrense. — A  fine  specimen  of 
this  Lily  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  conservatory  here ; 
it  is  6  feet  high  in  its  pot,  has  five  fiowers  on  the 
stem,  and  scents  the  house.  In  Elwes'  Monograph 
it  is  said  "  Though  I  have  not  seen  more  than  three 
flowers  on  a  single  stem,  I  believe  it  is  capable  of 
producing  far  more."  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
who  know  the  Lily  in  its  own  country  will  inform 
us  how  many  flowers  they  have  observed  in  its  wild 
state.— Geobqe  F.  Wilson,  Heatherhanli,  Wey- 
bridge  Heaili. 

Butcher's  Broom  in  Essex. — The  Butcher's 
Broom  is  no  rarity,  but  it  is  seldom  seen  in  such 
beauty  as  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  Harlow, 
Essex.  The  plant  is  about  4  feet  high,  crowded 
with  berries  that  are  about  the  size  of  those  of 
small  Cherries,  and  showing  beautiful  shades  of 
brown  and  red.  Although  a  wild  plant  it  is  worth 
growing  in  the  shrubbery,  as  much  for  its  singu- 
larity of  character  as  for  its  showy  berries.  It 
frequently  occurs  wild  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England. 

Fleroma  macrantha  is  flowering  with  the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  Such 
a  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  especially  by  those  who 
grow  this  lovely  flower  in  stoves  and  houses  that 
are  devoted  to  plants  requiring  a  large  amount  of 
heat.  It  is  seldom  the  Fleroma  is  seen  in  condition ; 
and  the  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  plant  is  grown 
in  a  stove  when  it  only  needs  a  greenhouse.  This 
Pleroma,  or  Lasiandra,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
has  rich  purplish  flowers  of  distinct  beauty,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  treasures  we  have  received  from 
Tropical  America.  The  plant  at  Kew  is  trained 
along  the  rafters,  and  has  not  the  starved  look  that 
stamps  the  majority  of  the  specimens  seen  in 
private  gardens. 

Impatiens  Hookeriana.  —  A  well- flowered 
plant  of  this  fine  Impatiens  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  T  range  at  Kew.  It  is  2  feet  high,  and  rather 
more  through,  the  branches  all  erect,  leafy  at  the 
top,  each  branch  bearing  two  or  three  racemes  of 
flowers.  These  are  usually  in  pairs;  the  spur  is 
narrow,  2  inches  long,  and  curved;  the  segments 
are  fleshy,  recurved,  the  two  lower  ones  spreading 
and  lip-like;  colour  pure  white,  with  veins  and  spots 
of  crimson  on  the  pair  of  lip-like  segments.  As  a 
garden  plant  this  Impatiens  is  too  uncertain  in  the 
development  of  flowers  to  be  of  much  account. 
Now  and  again  it  blooms  freely,  but  it  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  I.  Hawkeri,  I.  Snltani.  and  I.  platy- 
petala.  When  in  flower,  however,  it  is  handsome. 
We  believe  the  treatment  most  likely  to  induce  this 
plant  to  flower  is  as  follows  :  Plant  in  rich  soil,  and 
treat  the  plant  liberally  in  regard  to  water,  heat, 
and  sunlight  till  August.  After  this,  withhold  water 
and  expose  the  plant  to  full  sunshine  till  November. 
Then  water  again,  and  the  buds  should  soon  appear. 
It  was  introduced  from  Ceylon  in  1852. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— We  under- 
stand that,  with  a  view  to  retrenchment  of  oflBce 
expenditure,  and  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
devote  more  money  to  Chiswick,  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  decided  to  leave 
the  position  of  assistant  secretary  vacant  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Grahame,  who  has  so  well 
filled  that  ofBce  during  the  past  year,  fully  concurs 
in  the  propriety  of  this  step,  and  having  the 
society's  welfare  at  heart  is  in  entire  accord  with 
the  council's  decision.  The  honorary  secretary,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  has  most  kindly  undertaken  to  be 
responsible  for  all  official  correspondence,  and,  con- 
sidering the  main  objects  he  has  in  view,  viz  ,  the 
rehabilitation  of  Chiswick  and  the  resuscitation  of 
the  society's  journal,  we  are  sure  that  he  will  meet 
with  every  indulgence  at  the  hands  of  Fellows  and 
others  if  sometimes  he  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
correspondence  quite  up  to  date.  The  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  arranged  to  hold 
at  Chiswick,  on  July  2  and  3,  1889,  a  conference  or 
congress  on  Hoses.  The  National  Rose  Society  has 
cordially  met  them  by  appointing  a  number  of 
roEarians  to  act  as  its  repreeentatives  en  the  general 


and  executive  committees  of  the  conference.  The 
council  hope  to  receive  the  assistance  of  all  the 
principal  Rose  growers  in  the  country. 

The  greenhouse  at  Kew  is  in  its  winter  dress, 
and  with  even  a  selection  of  ordinary  plants  it  they 
are  well  grown,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  make  a  house 
cheerful.  In  full  bloom  at  the  present  time  are  the 
rich  scarlet  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghti,  Reinward- 
tia  tetragona,  the  old  Justicia  speciosa.  Salvia 
splendens,  S.  leucantha,  the  showy  Hibbertia  den- 
tata,  a  climber  which  was  figured  in  The  Gabdbn 
of  July  28,  1888  ;  Agathaja  cselestis,  that  has  beau- 
tiful blue  Daisy-like  flowers ;  Christmas  Roses, 
Cestrum  (Habrothamnns)  elegans,  that  clambers  up 
one  of  the  pillars ;  the  fragrant  Luculia  gratissima, 
and  the  inevitable  Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that  may  be  used  in 
the  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Those 
who  have  the  means  can,  of  course,  have  forced 
Paper-white  Narcissi,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  other 
spring  subjects. 

Cypripedium  insigne.  —  As  showing  the 
variability  of  this  fine  old  winter-flowering  Oichid, 
I  forward  you  a  few  blooms  cut  from  two  large  old 
plants  we  have  here.  As  you  will  see,  one  has  the 
dorsal  sepal  much  broader,  and  with  a  larger  por- 
tion of  white  on  the  upper  part  than  the  other, 
which  is  distinct,  as  havirg  a  yellower  tint  over  the 
whole  of  the  flower  than  No.  1  has.  Plants  with 
from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  on  each,  well  thrown 
up  above  the  green  foliage,  are  useful  for  decora- 
tions at  this  dull  season.  Few,  if  any.  Orchids  are 
better  for  room  decoration.  The  flowers  do  not 
suffer  from  being  a  week  or  so  in  a  warm  room. — 
H.  J.  C. 

*tf*  What  our  correspondent  writes  is  correct, 
and  the  two  sets  of  blooms  sent  show  how  much 
C.  insigne  varies.  They  both  represent  good  forms  ; 
the  flowers  large,  well  maiked,  and  robust.  This 
variability  is  more  conspicuous  in  other  Orchids, 
as,  for  instance,  Odontoglossnm  Harryanum,  which 
in  some  phases  is  exceedingly  poor,  but  undeniably 
superb  in  others. — Ed. 

Gros  Colman  Cf-rapes. — Although  much  has 
been  written  against  this  handsome  Grape  it  has 
not  lessened  its  popularity,  as  the  demand  for  it  is 
certainly  on  the  increase,  and  many  more  tons  of 
this  Grape  will  pass  through  the  markets  during 
this  festive  season  than  of  several  other  varieties  put 
together.  Quite  ordinary  samples  wUl  also  realise 
Is.  per  lb.  more  than  such  sorts  as  Alicante,  Bar- 
barossa,  Gros  Maroc,  &o.  But  it  is  the  great  con- 
trast between  well  and  indiflferently  cultivated 
samples  that  I  wish  to  illustrate,  and  herewith  send 
you  some  of  each  for  that  purpose.  No.  1  are  those 
of  our  own  growing.  The  Vines  are  started  into 
growth  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  fruit 
is  fairly  well  coloured  by  the  middle  of  July.  I  do 
not,  however,  consider  it  fit  for  table  for  six  months 
after  colouring ;  in  fact,  no  Grape  improves  more  by 
hanging  than  this  variety.  No.  2  is  a  very  fair 
sample  as  grown  for  and  sold  in  the  market  for  33. 
per  lb.  These  Vines  are  allowed  to  start  naturally 
in  April,  consequently  do  not  begin  to  colour  before 
the  end  of  September.  The  leaves  begin  to  decay 
before  the  fruit  is  properly  finished,  and  the  infe- 
riority of  these  Grapes  is  not  surprising.  I  hope  the 
above  few  remarks  wUl  be  Buflicient  inducement  to 
cultivators  to  give  this  variety  the  necessary  long 
season  of  growth,  and  allow  it  to  hang  sufficiently 
long  to  ripen.  If  this  were  attended  to  we  should 
have  fewer  complaints.—  J.  H.  Goodacee. 

*^*  No.  1,  a  remarkably  line  sample,  the  benies 
as  large  as  Plums,  richly  coloured,  and  of  a  refresh- 
ing flavour.  No.  2  had  smaller  berries,  not  so  well 
coloured,  and  the  flavour  not  so  rich. — Ed. 


Carnations  unhealthy  (C.  B.  Z.).— Please  Ecnd  name 
.inil  ;iddrca8,  as  also  apecimena  of  jour  Caraatione. 

Names  of  plants.— IF.  5f4?o:(*-,— Cymbidium  Mastersi. 

//.  I>(*/f  )i(??j/.  — Juglans  Digra  (Black  "Walnut.) J.  JV/wr- 

tun The  Saxifrage  is  S.  cevatopbylla  ;  the  other  is  Amicia 

zygomerifi Orchid  iii  tit)  'jo.r.— Wliite  form  of  Cjmbidium 

Masters!. Mrs.  Jimunfjs. — It  is  uDJy  an  ordinary  form  of 

L.  auceps,  wilh  no  varietal  name  as  far  as  we  know. G. 

Manlin  —1,  Angrjecum  ebtu-neiim  ;  ?,  a  Dendrochilum,  ap- 
parently. 
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THE  CHESTNUT  AND  ITS  USES. 
The  Chestnut  (Castanea  aativa,  Mill.)  is  one  of 
the  moat  graceful  of  English  grown  trees,  but 
though  so  generally  grown  in  parka  and  planta- 
tions, it  is  not  a  native  tree.  It  seems,  however, 
to'be  of  Eastern  origin,  and  to  have  been  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor 
about  the  year  504  b  c.  It  appears  to  have 
rapidly  propagated  itself,  for  Theophrastua, 
writing  scarcely  two  centuries  after  its  reputed 
introduction,  states  that  Mount  Olympus  was 
then  nearly  covered  with  Chestnut  trees.  Dios- 
corides  speaks  of  it  under  the  names  of  Castana 
or  Sardianai  Balansi.  From  Greece  the  Cheat- 
nut  is  aaid  to  have  been  carried  into  Italy  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberiua  Ciesar,  and  the  Romans  adopted 
the  Greek  names,  calling  the  tree  itself  Castanea, 
and  the  nuts  Glans  Sardiana.  More  probably, 
however,  it  was  introduced  at  some  earlier 
period,  for  Pliny,  who  was  born  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  enumerated  eight  kinds,  and 
says  the  nuts  were  ground  into  meal  and  made 
into  bread  by  the  poor,  at  the  same  time 
lamenting  that  so  little  value  was  set  upon 
them. 

In  this  country  we  distinguish  the  Chestnut 
by  the  names  Sweet  Chestnut  and  Spanish 
Chestnut,  the  term  sweet  being  given  on  account 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  nuts  and  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Horse  Chestnuts,  which  are  bitter, 
and  Spanish,  because  the  finest  Chestnuts  for- 
merly came  to  this  country  from  Spain,  though 
France  now  supplies  us  with  the  best  quality 
and  the  largest  quantity.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  with  reference  to  the  deri- 
vation of  our  word  Chestnut  in  consequence  of 
some  authors  writing  it  Chesnut.  In  all  the 
modem  European  languages  the  Chestnut  tree 
is  deaignated  by  varying  corruptions  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Kastanon,  usually  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  Latin  form  Castanea.  The 
Chestnut  tree  lives  to  a  great  age.  A 
celebrated  tree  at  Tortworth,  Gloucestershire, 
is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  King  Egbert, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  have  been 
one  of  the  original  trees  planted  by  the  Romans. 
The  largest  tree  recorded  is  the  celebrated  one 
on  Mount  Etna.  It  is  called  the  "Chestnut  of 
a  Hundred  Horses,"  and  gets  its  name  from 
the  vast  spread  of  its  branches.  The  story  told 
concerning  the  tree  is,  that  Jeanne  of  Aragon 
when  travelling  from  Spain  to  Naples  stopped 
at  Sicily,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  nobility 
of  Catania  paid  a  visit  to  Mount  Etna.  She 
was  on  horseback,  as  were  also  her  suite,  and  a 
storm  having  come  on,  she  took  shelter  under 
this  tree,  the  vast  foliage  of  which  sufficed  to 
protect  the  queen  and  all  her  cavaliers  from  the 
rain.  It  is  from  this  memorable  adventure, 
they  add,  that  the  old  tree  took  the  name  of 
"  Chestnut  Tree  of  the  Hundred  Horses."  An 
exact  lueaaurement  round  the  wide-spreading 
ti  unk  or  trunks,  for  it  divides  into  several  just 
above  the  ground,  gives  a  circumference  of  190 
feet.  It  is  said  that  a  shepherd's  house  is  built 
in  the  hollow  of  the  trunk,  and  during  the 
winter  the  waste  wood  supplies  him  with  suffi- 
cient fuel,  while  the  nuts  furnish  him  with 
abundance  of  food  through  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer. 

Loudon  mentions  a  tree  in  Studley  Park 
which  in  his  time  was  112  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  7  feet  4!.  inches  in  diameter  at  J  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  a  head  !(1  feet  (i  inches  across. 
The  ordinary  size  of  full-grown  trees  in  favour- 
able situations  in  this  country  is  from  50  feet  to 
80  feet  high  with  a  trunk  4  feet   or  5   feet  in 


diameter  near  the  ground.  The  trunk  is 
covered  with  a  thick  bark  full  of  wide  deep 
cracks,  and  is  usually  unbranched  for  a  consider- 
able height.  The  wood  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  somewhat  porous,  but  with  a  clean  fine 
grain  and  moderately  hard.  At  one  time  it  was 
much  planted  for  its  timber  in  consequence  of 
its  having  a  reputation  for  building  purposes, 
as  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  best  and 
soundest  timbers  in  our  oldest  buildings  were  of 
Chestnut  ;  it  has,  however,  been  shown  that 
these  old  timbers  are  mostly  formed  of  Oak. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  great  demand 
for  Chestnut  wood,  and  when  used  it  is  mostly 
for  ordinary  work,  such  as  for  posts,  palings. 
Hop  poles,  &c.  The  wood  is,  however,  durable 
under  water  and  could  be  well  used  for  piles 
and  similar  work. 

Numerous  varieties  of  the  Chestnut  are  known, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  differing  chietly  in 
the  relative  size  and  quality  of  their  fruits,  their 
productiveness,  and  in  the  time  of  ripening  and 
period  for  which  they  keep  good.  Very  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  Chestnut  tree  in  this 
country  as  a  fruit  tree ;  our  aumme  rs  and 
autumns  are  not  sufficiently  long  and  warm  as 
a  general  rule  to  enable  this  tree  to  produce 
such  large  and  well-ripened  fruits  as  in  countries 
more  favourably  situated,  and  even  a  tolerably 
good  crop  worth  the  trouble  of  collecting  cannot 
be  regarded  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Our 
markets  are  therefore  principally  supplied  from 
the  Continent,  those  fruits  from  France,  per- 
haps, being  considered  of  the  best  quality.  In 
the  south  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
the  Chestnut  crop  is  of  con'iderable  importance, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  home  and  foreign 
trade  in  the  nuts,  but  from  the  important  place 
they  occupy  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population.  In  many  parts,  especi- 
ally in  the  rural  districts.  Chestnuts  and  Chest- 
nut flour  form  the  principal  article  or  basis  of 
the  food  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  among 
whom  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  Po- 
tato and  grain-flour  bread  of  other  nations. 
All  classes,  however,  those  of  the  towna  as  well 
as  of  the  rural  districts,  are  much  larger  con- 
sumers of  Chestnuts  than  we  are  in  this 
country.  In  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
Chestnuts  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
perfectly  ripe  before  being  gathered,  and  to 
ensure  this  the  common  practice  is  to  allow 
them  to  fall  naturally  from  the  tree  and  to 
collect  them  daily  from  off  the  ground.  They 
are  then  spread  out  on  hurdles  in  a  dry  airy 
place  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  in 
some  parts  the  early  advent  of  winter  does  not 
allow  of  the  entire  crop  being  gathered  in  this 
manner,  and  to  prevent  the  nuts  being  injured 
by  frost  and  snow  the  trees  are  thrashed  and 
the  unopened  husks  beaten  down.  These  are 
then  thrown  together  in  heaps  and  left  till 
wanted  or  preserved  in  barrels  of  sand,  but  as  a 
general  rule  the  Chestnuts  obtained  in  tli?  way 
will  not  keep,  and  are  usually  at  once  trodden 
out  by  the  peasants  in  their  wooden  sabots  and 
sent  to  the  nearest  market  for  immediate  vse. 
The  Chestnuts  intended  for  keeping  for  a  year 
or  more  are  prepared  by  being  first  slightly 
boiled  and  then  dried  in  an  oven  or  kiln.  In 
making  Chestnut  Hour  it  is  necessary  first  to 
roast  or  smoke-dry  the  nuts  ;  this  is  done  in  a 
kind  of  kiln  with  a  paved  floor  pierced  with 
holea,  upon  which  a  thin  layer  of  Chestnuts  is 
spread  and  a  smouldering  fire  kindltd  beneath. 
When  the  nuts  begin  to  sweat,  or  to  give  out 
moisture,  they  are  taken  out  and  set  on  one 
side  to  cool  and  a  fresh  supply  put  in,  and  this 
is  repeated  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
accumulated  to  fill  the  kiln  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  foot.      A  gentle  fire  is  then  kindled 


beneath  them  and  gradually  augmented  during 
two  or  three  days,  after  which  it  is  kept  up  for 
nine  or  ten  days,  the  nuts  being  regularly 
turned  during  the  whole  time.  This  not  only 
roasts  the  kernels,  but  loosens  the  skins,  and  to 
separate  these  they  are  put  into  sacks  and 
rubbed  and  afterwarda  winnowed.  The  kernels 
are  then  ground  in  a  mill  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Chestnut  flower  will  keep  good  for  several  years 
either  in  casks  or  well-corked  jars.  It  is  a 
common  food  in  Middle  and  Southern  France 
and  Italy,  and  is  used  eitherfor  making  puddings 
or  for  a  kind  of  girdle  cake,  which  is  a  thin  fiat 
cake  made  of  the  flour  mixed  with  milk  and  a 
little  salt,  or  sometimes  made  richer  by  the 
addition  of  eggs  and  butter.  Smoked  and  dried 
Chestnuts  as  prepared  for  food  at  Castigliano, 
together  with  Chestnut  flour,  and  cakes  made 
from  it  are  exhibited  in  the  Kew  Museum. 
Though  Chestnuts  in  their  fresh  state  are  very 
indigestible,  the  flour  has  been  analysed  by 
Prof.  Church,  and  reported  as  being  an  easily 
digested  article  of  food. 

John  R.  Jackson. 
Museum,  Royal  Gardens,  Keiv. 


The  Sycamore.— I  read  J.  B.  Webster's  inte- 
resting notes  in  The  Gabden,  Dec.  15,  about  the 
Sycamore  tree.  I  find  in  this  very  exposed  island 
that  the  Sycamore  tree  is  about  the  best  to  stand 
the  severe  cold  north-east  winds,  and  1  quite  agree 
with  him  in  all  he  says  about  it.  We  are  planting 
the  Sycamore  on  the  roadsides,  and  also  in  hedge- 
rows. As  I  am  somewhat  concerned  in  this  woik,  I 
wish  to  know  what  distance  ought  to  be  allowed 
between  each  tree.  We  are  bow  importing  fine 
young  Sycamore  trees,  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  high, 
and  I  thought  of  allowing  15  feet;  bnt  I  should  be 
tbankfal  for  any  advice,  especially  as  it  is  a  public 
affair.— John  L,  Mansell,  Guernsey. 

Care  in  tree  planting.— The  lergth  of  time 
which  it  takes  to  rectify  mistakes  in  planting  should 
make  the  forester  doubly  carefnl  to  ascertain  by 
observation  and  analysis  the  capabilities  of  the 
land  he  selects  for  plantations,  as  it  scmetfmes 
takes  years  to  discover  and  the  woik  of  a  lifetime 
to  rectify  what  has  been  done  ami? s,  and  free-grow- 
ing and  flourishing  trees  even  of  an  inferior  kind 
are  far  preferable  to  stunted  specimens  of  the 
choicest  sorts. 

Influence  of  soil  on  trees —In  plantations 
intended  mainly  for  profit,  grouping  according  to 
soil  and  situation  will  be  found  the  surest  method. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  the  finest  Oak,  Ash,  Kim, 
and  Beech  are  to  be  seen  as  single  specimens  in  the 
midst  of,  or  upon  the  margins  of,  other  plantations. 
But  wherever  such  an  instance  occurs  the  particular 
tree  is  generally  upon  its  own  soil,  and  is  found  to 
be  flourishing  at  the  expense  of  all  around  it.  An 
Oak  in  a  deep  loamy  soil  resting  upon  clay ;  an  Ash 
or  an  Elm  in  a  loamy  gravel ;  a  Beech  upon  a  cal- 
careous gravel  resting  upon  a  bed  of  chalk;  a  Scotch 
Pine  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  in  a  gravelly 
soil  which  affords  it  complete  drainage;  a  Horse 
Chestnut  in  a  deep  loam,  with  a  dry  bottom;  a 
Mountain  Ash  in  a  high  situation  where  it  meets 
with  light  sandy  land ;  a  Birch  in  a  light  black  Icam 
with  a  gravelly  substratum;  ard  a  Spanish  Chest- 
nut in  a  dry  loamy  soil  upon  gravel,  afford  at  once 
the  finest  specimen  trees  and  the  most  serviceable 
timber. 


The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.— TOm  jmnud  is 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parti.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  iss%te  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d. ;  post  frei,  Is.  M. 

"  Farm    and    Home  "    Monthly    Parts.  —  Thii 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Paris,  in  which 
fomn  it  is  most  suitable  far  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.    Price  5d,  ;  post  free,  7d. 

"Hardy  FlowerB."— Giving  descriptions  o/upwardsof 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dtc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Edition,  It.  ;  post  free,  \s.  Zd. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Abt  itself  im  Nature." — Sliakespeare. 


Fruit  Garden. 


TEMPERATURES  AND  FORCmO. 

The  advent  of  another  season  of  fruit-forcing 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  vexed  question 
of  temperatures,  which,  with  the  extreme 
variableness  of  our  climate,  are  always  difficult 
matters  to  give  any  very  definite  instructions 
upon,  not  so  much  in  respect  to  the  degrees  of 
temperature  for  each  house,  but  as  to  how  far  they 
should  be  followed  in  all  weathers.  Certain 
ligures  may  be  fixed  upon  for  a  vinery  or  Peach 
house,  and  if  strictly  adhered  to  through  all 
conditions  of  the  weather,  will  prove  more 
harmful  than  adopting  a  more  elastic  scale. 
The  system  of  fixed  temperatures — that  is,  in  so 
far  as  drawing  a  hard-and-fast  line  which  must 
not  be  deviated  from — is  practically  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  but  even  now  I  am  of  opinion  too 
much  importance  is  attached  to  a  few  degrees 
either  way.  And  yet,  for  the  guidance  of  those 
upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  attending  to 
and  regulating  the  heating  apparatus,  some  iixed 
scale  18  necessary.  The  cultivator  who  from 
long  experience  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  smell  and  feel  of  forcing  houses  can  tell  on 
the  moment  of  entering  whether  the  tempera- 
ture is  or  has  been  for  some  time  previously 
near  the  proper  figure.  I  have  detected  the 
traces  of  a  few  hours'  hard  firing  upon  entering 
a  hoxise,  notwithstanding  the  thermometer  at 
that  moment  stood  near  enough  to  the  regula- 
tion figures  to  admit  of  any  fault. 

For  the  guidance,  then,  of  those  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  act  as  thermometers  something 
approaching  a  fixed  scale  is  desirable.  A  simple 
plan  I  have  found  very  useful  is  to  write  with  a 
pencil  on  the  piece  of  board  to  which  the  ther- 
mometer is  attached  the  figures  to  be  observed 
as  a  guide  in  regulating  the  heat  of  the  house. 
For  example,  in  starting  an  early  Peach  house, 
night  45"  to  50°,  day  50°  to  55",  would  denote 
the  amount  of  heat  desired  by  artificial  means 
alone,  a  still  further  fall  of  5°  being  permitted 
on  severe  frosty  nights  ;  whilst  on  bright  days, 
which,  unfortunately,  do  not  often  occur,  a 
maximum  of  75°  may  be  allowed.  As  growth 
advances  the  figures  can  be  altered  by  painting 
over  the  old  ones  and  writing  others.  What  I 
desire,  however,  by  these  remarks  is,  that  while 
accepting  these  figures  as  a  guide,  those  in 
charge  should  endeavour  to  supplement  them 
by  a  due  observance  of  other  points  of  no  less 
importance  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  crop. 
When  the  given  temperature  Inadvertently  faUs 
much  below  or  rises  in  excess  of  the  point  it  is 
unwise  to  hasten  it  back  to  the  required  figure. 
Far  better  is  it  to  rectify  it  gradually,  thus 
avoiding  sudden  checks  from  cold  currents  of 
air  or  burning  hot  pipes.  Where  a  number  of 
houses,  each  containing  diflferent  subjects,  are  all 
heated  from  one  and  the  same  boiler,  it  requires 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  diflerent  valves  to 
have  the  proper  heating  of  the  various  divisions 
under  command,  the  greatest  difficulty  often 
being  experienced  in  keeping  up  a  gentle  flow 
only  in  houses  recently  started  at  a  time  when 
the  fires  are  being  driven  hard  to  maintain  the 
heat  in  other  parts.  This  difficulty  can  be  over- 
come to  a  great  extent  by  turning  the  heat  oiT 
such  houses  the  last  th'pg  at  night  and  turn- 


ing it  on  again  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  trust  to  this  after  the 
plants  have  pushed  into  growth.  The  greatest 
danger  to  Peach  buds  is  to  be  feared  from 
high  night  temperatures  before  they  burst. 
High  night  temperatures  are  now  universally 
condemned  as  injudicious;  moreover,  where 
such  treatment  is  persisted  in,  the  results  are 
attenuated  growth,  sterile  blossoms,  bud-drop- 
ping, fruit-dropping,  and  other  evUs.  It  is, 
therefore,  requisite  to  constantly  impress  this 
fact  upon  the  minds  of  young  men,  as  the 
chances  are  that  the  majority  of  them  will 
err  on  the  opposite  side.  At  the  same  time, 
while  advocating  low  night  temperatures  as 
beneficial,  there  is  a  danger  of  carrying  this 
practice  too  far  and  exposing  ourselves  to  other 
dangers.  It  is,  I  admit,  a  very  pleasing  and 
pretty  sight  upon  entering  a  house  in  the  early 
morning  to  see  beads  of  dew  sparkling  upon  the 
points  of  the  leaves  ;  they  may,  however,  be 
looked  upon  as  danger  signals,  warning  those  in 
charge  to  exercise  extra  care  in  airing,  guarding 
against  a  sudden  rise  of  the  temperature  and 
its  consequent  harmful  efiects  upon  the  tender 
foliage  and  fruit.  It  will,  I  think,  be  conceded 
on  ail  sides  that  the  lower  the  night  tempera- 
ture— which  under  glass  must  be  to  a  great  ex- 
tent considered  an  artificial  one — the  greater  is 
the  care  needed  in  regulating  its  rise,  especially 
if  the  morning  is  bright.  Very  low  tempera- 
tures at  night  also  retard  growth,  which  may  not 
be  an  unmixed  evil,  but  where  time  is  an  object 
they  cannot  be  indulged  in,  and  a  figure  suffi- 
ciently high  to  encourage  continuous  growth 
can  be  found  without  having  recourse  to  burn- 
ing and  vitiating  the  atmosphere  with  over- 
heated pipes. 

Houses  provided  with  ample  heating  surface 
evenly  distributed  possess  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  this  respect  over  those  only  furnished 
with  a  few  rows  of  piping,  which  must  of  neces- 
sity be  made  very  hot  at  times,  producing  a 
dry,  arid  atmosphere ;  whilst  the  same  tempera- 
ture maintained  by  double  the  amount  of 
piping  at  a  moderate  heat  is  soft  and  comfort- 
able— what  we  should  term  a  growing  atmo- 
sphere. External  coverings  are  serviceable  dur- 
ing bright  frosty  nights;  they  prevent  radiation 
and  conserve  the  heat  of  the  house,  thus  econo- 
mising ^fuel.  During  the  long  spells  of  cold, 
sunless  weather  we  often  experience  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  which  prove  very  trying  to  all 
forced  fruit,  nothing  is  gained  by  trying  to  push 
the  plants  at  the  same  pace  as  in  more  favour- 
able weather.  Better  results  will  follow  when 
the  external  temperature  and  conditions  of  the 
weather  are  studied,  being  guided  to  a  certain 
extent  by  them  in  regulating  the  forcing,  and 
while  leaden  skies  and  piercing  winds  prevail, 
the  grower  must  be  content  with  slow  progress, 
taking  advantage  of  a  change  to  brighter  con- 
ditions to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

A.  Barker. 


A  collection  of  Pears  planted  a  hundred 
and  forty-eight  years  ago.— At  a  period  wtien  dis- 
cussions have  been  taking  place  as  to  the  numbers 
and  qualities  of  Pears,  it  may  be  amusing  to  the 
present  generation  of  gardeners  to  learn  the  sorts 
which  were  planted  against  the  walls  of  a  garden  in 
Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1740.  The  num- 
ber of  each  sort  planted  shows  probably  the  favour 
with  which  the  Pear  was  regarded.  Five  Green 
Burfie,  5  Brown  Bur§e,  5  Cresson,  1  Summer  Ber- 
gamot,  2  York  Bergamot,  4  Orange  Bergamot, 
2  Bergamot,  1  Summer  Bonchristien,  2  French  Bon- 
christien,  1  Winter  Bonchristien,  1  Spanish  Bon- 
christien, 1  York  Bonchristien,  (>  Colman,  3  Rnssalet, 
1  Swan's  Egg,  2  Cruise  Madame,  1  Mr.  York  Pear, 
1  Citron  de  Carme,  2  Dojeni,  2  Ambrosia,  1  Mel- 
ling's  Pear  of  March.    The  original  spelling  is  left 


untouched.  The  soil  of  the  garden  in  which  this 
selection  of  Pears  was  planted  is  upon  a  limestone 
subsoil.— E.  B.  T. 


GRAPE  CULTURE  FOR  MARKET. 
When  I  mention  that  one  Covent  Garden  salesman 
alone  disposes  annually  of  upwards  of  500  tons  of 
Grapes,  some  Idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  area 
of  glass  devoted  to  this  fruit  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  will  not  occasion  surprise  that  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  good  enough  to 
make  28.  6d.  per  lb.,  should  now  not  realise  more 
than  one-third  of  that  price.  The  present  aspect  of 
commercial  Grape  culture  is  really  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration.  It  is  true  that  we  are  ap- 
parently rapidly  becoming  a  fruit-eating  people, 
and  the  higher  value  placed  of  late  on  fruit  as  an 
article  of  food  will  probably  account  for  the  ability 
to  dispose  of  an  amount  of  Grapes  at  the  present 
time  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  but 
a  few  years  back.  I  am  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
consumption  of  the  imported  or  grocer's  Grapes 
has  wonderfully  increased,  and  that  as  these  mostly 
go  into  the  hands  of  the  working  classes,  we  have  a 
proof  that  fruit  generally  is  coming  to  be'considered 
more  of  a  necessity  than  formerly.  This  is,  of 
course,  gratifying  to  the  producer  so  long  as  the 
prices  remain  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  the 
desired  profitable  margin.  We  may,  however,  take 
it  for  granted  that  at  no  remote  period  the  Grape 
grower  will  have  to  content  himself  with  prices 
much  below  those  that  prevail  at  the  present  time. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  miles  of  vineries  are 
being  put  up  not  only  in  market  gardens,  but  in 
private  places,  where  years  ago  such  doings  would 
never  have  been  dreamt  of.  It  is  true  that  there 
always  was  a  certain  amount  of  surplus  produce 
coming  into  market  from  private  gardens  with 
which  the  market  grower  had  to  reckon,  but  it 
was  never  sufficient  to  seriously  aflEect  prices. 
Moreover,  in  a  general  way  the  quality  was  not 
quite  good  enough  to  interfere  with  the  market 
gardener's  best  produce.  It  is  very  difiEerent  now. 
A  new  race  of  growers  has  sprung  up  who  endeavour, 
and  not  without  success  in  many  instances,  to  com- 
bine profit  with  pleasure,  and  the  amount  of  Grapes 
brought  into  the  London  markets  from  private  gar- 
dens probably  more  than  equals  what  was  grown  in 
market  gardens  alone  twenty  years  ago.  Diminished 
incomes,  the  result  of  the  long-continued  depression 
in  agriculture,  have  caused  many  to  turn  their 
attention  to  market  gardening.  There  exists,  I 
believe,  a  widespread  belief  that  fruit  culture  under 
glass  is  just  now  one  of  the  most  profitable  in- 
dustries, this  being  due  to  the  existence  of  so  many 
large  market  gardens  that  have  sprang  up  Mush- 
room-like during  the  last  few  years.  I  was  told  the 
other  day  of  a  man  who  is  reported  to  have  made 
£20,000  in  this  way  within  twenty  years,  and  the 
rapid  formation  of  great  areas  of  glass  houses  favour 
the  notion  that  fortunes  are  to  be  made,  or,  as  a 
friend  said,  "  If  you  can  but  get  into  the  swim,  you 
are  bound  to  make  money  fast  in  market  culture." 
It  is  not  only  that  glass  is  being  continually  put  up 
for  Grapes  in  gardens  where  the  culture  of  this 
fruit  has  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  work, 
but  persons  who  have  had  no  knowledge  of  market 
gardening  whatever  are  going  in  for  Grape  growing, 
in  the  perfect  assurance  that,  provided  they  can 
employ  the  necessary  capital,  they  are  sure  to  make 
good  profits.  They  have,  they  think,  but  to  put  up 
the  requisite  amount  of  glass,  employ  a  competent 
man  as  manager,  and,  with  a  small  profit  per  lb.,  the 
desired  income  will  be  obtained.  A  military  gentle- 
man has  just  bought  a  place  here.  He  is  putting 
up  ranges  of  vineries  nearly  200  feet  long,  and  he 
calculates  that  at  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  he  will  make  enough 
to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  his  establishment,  and 
something  over.  In  another  instance,  a  friend  has 
taken  charge  of  a  newly-formed  place,  the  property 
of  a  large  newsagent,  who  is  going  into  Grape- 
growing  for  market  without  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business. 

These  are  but  two  of  many  similar  instances  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  lately,  and  they  serve 
to  show  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  full  develop- 
ment of  commercial  (iripe  cullnre  in  (.his  ctuitry, 
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Then,  again,  we  have  foreign  imports  to  take  into 
consideration.  These  are  already  large  and  are 
likely  to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  Belginm  and 
Holland  there  are  districts  where  Grape-grow- 
icg  has  been  taken  np  to  such  an  extent,  that  one 
might  think  fruit  enough  would  be  produced  there 
to  supply  our  markets,  for  the  greater  proportion  is 
destined  for  this  country.  In  a  village  near  Brussels 
more  than  half  a  hundred  market  gardeners  are  en- 
gaged in  this  branch  of  gardening.  But  a  few  years 
ago  only  one  man  was  thus  occupied.  The  houses 
are  roughly  built  and  not  well  heated,  and  up  to  the 
present  the  fruit  grown  in  them  has  been  of  medinm 
quality,  being  principally  Hamburghs ;  but  other 
kinds  are  being  planted,  and  every  extra  ton  of 
Grapes  from  abroad  wiU  help  to  lower  the  price  of 
home-grown  fruit.  All  that  the  Grape  grower  can 
do  under  such  circumstances  is  to  grow  up  to  a 
high  standard,  so  as  to  command  the  best  price. 
It_  is  certain  that  our  markets  are  now  glutted 
with  Grapes  of  medium  quality  and  which  it 
will  never  pay  to  grow  here.  The  Grapes  that 
hold  the  highest  positions  are  the  Alicante,  Gros 
Colman,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Lady  Downe's,  at  one  time  the  most 
favoured  of  the  late  black  kinds,  and  the  only  one 
of  them  that  was  grown  to  any  extent,  is  now  com- 
paratively little  grown.  It  is  not  really  needed,  as 
the  Alicante  is  showy,  and  will  furnish  a  supply 
till  the  new  year  is  somewhat  advanced,  when  Gros 
Colman,  which  is  much  larger  in  berry  than  Lady 
Downe's  and  keeps  quite  as  well,  takes  its  place. 
It  has,  moreover,  constitutional  defects  which  lower 
it  in  the  market  grower's  estimation,  who  naturally 
prefers  sure  bearers.  Some  still  grow  a  house  of 
Hamburghs  to  come  in  as  the  Colmans  and  Mus- 
cats are  finished  to  carry  them  on  through  late 
spring  and  early  summer,  but  many  do  not  attempt 
forcing  at  all.  A  distinguishing  mark  of  Grape 
culture  at  the  present  time  is  the  more  simple  way 
in  which  this  fruit  is  cultivated.  At  one  time,  few 
things  were  morediscussed  in  gardening  papers  than 
the  draining  and  aeration  of  A^ine  borders.  It  is  in- 
structive to  note  how  rarely  mention  is  now  made 
of  such  details.  They  may  still  be  practised  in 
some  private  gardens,  but  they  do  not,  and  never 
have,  much  concerned  the  market  grower.  The 
one  great  idea  with  Grape  growers  of  the  old 
school  was  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking  down 
into  a  cold  subsoil.  Many  and  complicated  were 
the  devices  for  keeping  them  from  doing  so.  It 
may  truly  be  said  that  the  modern  method  of  cul- 
ture quite  does  away  with  all  need  of  any  such 
cumbrous  expedients. 

In  the  first  place,  the  modern  Grape  grower  looks 
about  for  a  suitable  soU,  which  should  be  loamy 
and  neither  very  light  nor  heavy.  This  found,  he 
prepares  the  rooting  medium  for  his  Vines  in  about 
as  simple  a  way  as  one  would  or  should  for  fruit 
trees.  The  ground  is  trenched  to  a  moderate  depth 
plenty  of  manure  being  worked  in  with  perhaps  a 
fair  share  of  bones.  The  houses  are  simply,  but 
strongly  built,  in  width  not  less  than  24  feet  and 
with  a  tolerably  sharp  roof  angle,  an  important 
item  in  the  case  of  late  vineries,  when  the  crop  has 
to  be  kept  without  blemish  through  the  wet,  cold 
months  of  winter.  In  some  cases  the  houses  are 
put  up  in  blocks,  so  that  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  IS  one  large  border  in  which  the  roots  can 
ramble  at  will.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  iso- 
lated, the  ground  is  prepared  so  as  to  give  the  roots 
the  choice  of  being  either  outside  or  inside.  The 
houses,  I  should  mention,  are  ahnost  invariably 
built  to  run  north  and  south,  so  as  to  equalise  light 
as  much  as  possible.  Top  ventUation  is  abundantly 
provided  for,  but  at  the  sides  in  a  general  way  a 
single  board  suffices.  Espensive  side  lights  are 
not  patronised  by  market  growers,  neither  are  they 
needful  for  Grape  houses  of  this  description. 

The  means  of  applying  water  at  will  is,  of  course 
indispensable.  It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  attempt 
Grape  culture  in  this  way  without  having  the  power 
to  thoroughly  soak  the  iueide  borders  whenever 
necessary.  The  ability  to  obtain  heavy  crops  of 
highly  finUhed  fruit  indeed  depends  upon  the  supply 
of  witer.  Vcom  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
weather  and  condition  of  tba  crop,  th»  border;S  ?re 
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pointed  over  with  the  fork  and  thoroughly  watered. 
It  will  easily  be  seen  what  this,  in  conjunction  with 
timely  top-dressings,  does.  The  natural  inclination 
of  the  roots  to  strike  downwards  is  overcome  by 
means  of  the  abundant  food  and  never-failing  mois- 
ture nearer  the  surface.  Roots  will  always  find 
their  way  to  where  their  needs  are  best  supplied, 
and  they  will  not  go  down  into  a  cold,  hungry  sub- 
soil when  they  can  find  food,  warmth,  and  moisture 
elsewhere.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  whole  of 
the  prepared  soil  in  time  gets  filled  wit*  roots  that 
are  always  healthy,  because  in  the  winter  they  are 
away  from  all  debilitating  influences.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  very  different  is  the  condition  of  the  roots 
of  such  Vines  and  of  those  that  have  rambled  down- 
wards in  the  summer  in  search  of  moisture,  that  are 
often  [lying  in  cold  water  all  the  vrinter,  and  that 
do  not  feel  the  summer's  stimulating  influence  till 
far  in  the  season.  With  a  mass  of  healthy  fibres 
always  within  reach  of  food  and  moisture  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  produce  those  heavy  crops  of  highly 
finished  Grapes  that  render  the  growth  of  this  fruit 
remunerative.  The  healthy  and  comparatively  active 
roots  are  also  a  wonderful  help  in  the  preservation 
of  the  berries  in  a  fresh  condition  through  the 
''inter.  J.  c.  B. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Pot  Vines 
started  over  bottom-heat  early  in  November  wiU 
now  be  suflSciently  advanced  to  admit  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  canes  being  tied  up  to  the  wires, 
whilst  any  that  show  signs  of  breaking  unevenly 
must  be  kept  point  downwards  and  well  syringed 
with  warm  water  until  the  most  sluggish  buds  are 
fairly  on  the  move.  When  this  stage  is  reached 
and  the  bunches  in  the  square  pointed  shoots  can 
be  distinguished,  all  double  breaks  must  be  reduced 
to  one  and  syringing  may  be  discontinued  or  greatly 
modified,  especially  during  a  continuance  of  the 
duU,  dark  weather  which  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  early  part  of  the  winter.  Atmospheric  mois- 
ture, nevertheless,  must  be  sufficiently  abundant  to 
support  a  stout  short-jointed  growth;  therefore, 
the  better  to  secure  this  and  at  the  same  time  to 
supplement  the  heat  from  the  pipes,  the  fermenting 
leaves  must  be  forked  over  every  day  and  renovated 
from  the  reserve  at  short  intervals.  If  forcing  was 
commenced  at  a  minimum  of  50°  to  55°  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  55"  to  65°,  a  general  rise  of  5°  may  now  be 
made,  and  this  must  be  gradually  increased  to  65" 
at  night  and  75°  by  day  from  artificial  heat  and  80° 
with  sun  by  the  time  the  Grapes  are  in  flower.  If 
any  of  the  laterals  show  more  than  one  bunch  re- 
duce them  to  that  number,  reserving  the  best;  pinch 
out  the  point  at  the  second  leaf  beyond,  and  tie 
down  by  degrees.  As  each  cane  will  not  be  allowed 
to  mature  more  than  six  or  eight  bunches,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  all  the  shows  to  flower, 
the  weak  ones  should  be  taken  off  before  they  reach 
this  stage,  but  the  shoots  which  have  produced 
them  need  not  be  tied  down,  as  many  of  them  wiU 
have  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  foliage  after  the  Grapes  are 
thinned.  Hamburghs  and  Madresfield  Court  Mus- 
cat, the  best  black  Grapes,  Foster's  Seedling  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  two  favourite  white  varieties, 
will  set  well  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  65°  at 
night  to  75°  or  80°  by  day,  but  all  of  them  should 
be  fertilised,  particularly  the  latter,  and,  considering 
that  they  have  bottom-heat  and  are  wanted  very 
early  in  the  season,  a  few  degrees  more,  especially 
through  bright  days,  will  do  them  no  harm.  Very 
little,  however,  is  gained  by  this  high  and  early 
pressure,  as  rest  through  the  first  half  can  always 
be  made  good  when  sun  heat  favours  early 
closing  through  the  second.  As  yet  I  have  said 
nothing  about  those  very  important  factors,  the 
roots,  but  they  must  not  be  overlooked.  I  said  at 
the  ouiset  water  sparingly,  as  many  good  Vines  are 
ruined  by  over-watering  before  they  break  into  leaf, 
but  once  this  stage  is  reached  and  the  foliage  be- 
comes developed,  the  quantity  of  tepid  water  may 
be  gradually  increased.  Top-dressing,  too,  some- 
times previously  mixed  and  laid  by  to  ferment,  must 
be  given  little  and  often  as  the  roots  creep  through 
to  the  inrface,  as  frequent  watering  wasb««  awHy 


its  stimulating  properties.  There  prevails  an  im- 
pression that  good  rotten  manure  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, neither  can  it  when  the  berries  are  set  and 
swelling  freely ;  but  np  to  this  stage  a  rich  compost, 
consisting  of  rough  turf,  lumps  of  hair  plaster,  and 
bone-dust,  is  in  every  way  preferable.  Ventilation 
at  this  early  season  is  a  difficult  matter,  as  |it  fre- 
quently happens  that,  after  a  very  low  external 
temperature  necessitating  strong  fire-heat  through 
the  night,  a  bright  sun  rushes  up  the  internal  tem- 
perature, when  the  only  alternative  is  the  admission, 
or  rather  the  outlet,  of  air.  Many  people  lower  the 
temperature  by  opening  all  the  top  ventilators,  but 
beyond  the  chink,  which  should  be  put  on  as  soon 
as  the  sun  touches  the  glass,  it  is  much  safer  to 
work  rather  more  freely  upon  the  front  openings, 
which  should  be  protected  externally  with  coarse 
canvas  to  break  the  force  of  piercing  wind,  and  in- 
ternally by  the  pipes  placed  immediately  opposite 
to  them.  By  this  method,  whilst  letting  out  vitiated 
air,  the  house  can  always  be  kept  full.  Chilling 
draughts,  the  common  cause  of  rust  and  scalding  or 
scorching,  are  avoided,  and  yet  the  temperature  will 
not  be  injuriously  lowered.  Prevention,  however, 
being  better  than  cure,  the  heating  apparatus  should 
always  be  well  assisted  by  a  good  bed  of  fermenting 
leaves,  which  not  only  economises  fuel,  bnt  throws 
up  a  continuous  stream  of  warm  vapour,  which 
favours  night  ventilation  and  enables  the  attendant 
to  admit  fresh  air  little  and  often  until  the  maximum 
is  reached. 

The  Eably  Vineey. 
It  well  soaked  with  water  at  a  temperature  of 
90°  and  raised  to  about  60°  by  means  of  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  fermenting  Oak  or  Beech  leaves, 
the  internal  borders  should  continue  moist  enough 
until  the  Grapes  are  set,  but  much  depends  upon 
the  vridth,  depth,  and  nature  of  the  compost,  the 
quantity  of  roots,  and  the  age  of  the  Vines.  If 
well  drained,  inside  borders  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  want  than  too  much,  which  in  the  case 
of  young  vigorous  Vines  should  consist  of  pure 
tepid  water  only,  whilst  old  plants  always  open  to 
stimulants  may  be  the  better  for  two  waterings 
with  good  diluted  liquid  before  the  Grapes  come 
into  bloom.  If  outside  borders  have  been  well 
covered  with  old  lights  or  shutters  and  a  little  help 
from  artificial  warmth  is  In  favour,  the  swelling  of 
the  buds  marks  the  best  time  for  the  application 
of  fermenting  leaves,  which  are  preferable  to 
stable  manure.  Many  Grape  growers  object  to 
warm  coverings,  asserting  that  the  check  which 
follows  this  removal  does  more  harm  than  the 
material  has  done  good,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
them,  bnt  they  remove  it  when  a  layer  of  gradually 
decaying  leaves  draws  active  roots  to  the  surface 
and  acts  as  an  excellent  summer  mulch,  which  can 
be  reduced  by  degrees,  and  finally  cleared  away 
when  the  wood  is  ripe  and  the  time  has  arrived  for 
top-dressing.  If  well  protected  from  cold  rain  and 
falls  of  snow,  a  good  body  of  warm  leaves  will  retain 
some  heat  for  several  months,  but  those  who  dis- 
approve of  a  surface  covering  may  set  the  outside 
roots  going  and  facilitate  setting  by  filling  the  un- 
occupied part  of  the  border  area  with  a  mixture  of 
stable  manure  and  leaves,  the  warmth  and  ammonia 
from  which  will  draw  through  the  drainage  and  gradu- 
ally excite  the  deeply  seated  roots,  for  after  all  that 
has  been  said  for  and  against  bottom-heat,  no  one  can 
deny  that  torpid  roots  lying  in  cold  borders  when 
the  Grapes  are  in  flower  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
majority  of  our  failures  in  securing  a  perfect  set  of 
fruit.  When  young  Amines  are  left  rather  long,  they 
should  be  well  arched  over  the  fermenting  material 
with  their  points  on  a  level  with  their  roots  to  en- 
sure an  even  break  from  all  the  eyes,  but  Imme- 
diately this  end  has  been  secured  they  must  be  led 
up  to  the  wires  to  prevent  the  young  growths  from 
becoming  weakened  and  distorted  by  the  absence 
of  light.  By  the  time  this  stage  is  reached,  the 
temperature  should  range  from  50°  to  55°  through 
the  night  and  10°  higher  by  day,  but  the  moment 
the  bunches  can  be  seen  a  gradual  rise  of  5°  more 
must  be  commenced,  and  so  on  until  a  minimum  of 
65°  is  attained  by  the  time  they  come  into  flower. 
As  growth  proceeds  and  the  beat  bunches  can  be 
distinguished,  disbudding  mast  be  attended  to,  and 
whsthai  one  or  twe  shooti  fioia  eaeh  spni  be  i«> 
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tained,  the  clastera  on  each  must  be  reduced  to 
one.  In  these  sensational  times  the  great  rage 
runs  in  favour  of  big  bunches  ;  consequently  all  the 
largest  shows  are  left  to  develop,  and  in  this  way 
the  grower  often  handicaps  himself,  as  these  large 
clusters,  weighing  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  each,  sometimes 
finish  badly,  where  two  or  three  compact  handsome 
bunches,  heavier  in  the  aggregate,  give  the  largest 
berries  and  lay  on  perfect  colour. 

Sticccs^mial  houses  now  ready  for  starting  early 
in  January  may  soon  be  shut  up,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  inside  borders  inclining  to  the  dry  side,  two 
moderate  waterings  before  fire-heat  is  applied  wiU 
do  them  no  harm,  but  much  good,  as  the  first  sup- 
ply of  warm  water  will  prepare  the  compost  for  the 
free  passage  of  the  second.  Fermenting  material 
may  then  be  introduced  and  built  up  into  a  sub- 
stantial ridge,  where  the  warmth  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  containing  the  roots  to 
about  60",  and  most  likely,  the  weather  continuing 
mild,  it  will  be  found  quite  strong  enough  to  start 
the  buds  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  Outside 
borders  must  be  kept  well  covered  with  leaves. 
Fern,  or  long  litter,  but  the  addition  of  warmth 
wUl  hardly  be  necessary,  especially  where  the  in- 
side roots  are  plentiful  and  sufficiently  active  to 
support  the  Vines  through  the  flowering  stage. 
Where  small  houses  are  devoted  to  early  Muscats 
the  last  week  in  December  is  a  good  time  for  closing 
and  coaxing  the  Vines  steadily  along.  Requiring 
rather  more  heat  than  is  good  for  Hamburghs,  we 
make  warm  leaves  play  a  prominent  part,  not  only 
inside,  but  outside  also,  where  a  narrow  border,  not 
more  than  3  feet  in  width,  buUt  over  the  main  pipes 
leading  to  another  house,  is  completely  enveloped 
in  hot  leaves,  with  the  result  that  the  Grapes  set  as 
freely  as  Hamburghs,  and  ripen  their  roots  as  well 
as  their  fruit  very  early.  Those  who  would  grow 
Gros  Colman  to  its  highest  perfection  should  have 
one  rod  at  least  in  the  early  Muscat  house,  where 
heat  and  plenty  of  time  supply  all  the  good  points 
which  can  be  put  into  a  Grape  of  third-rate  quality. 
Gros  Maroc,  on  the  other  hand,  which  ripens  and 
colours  quickly  and  does  not  keep  long,  should  not 
have  a  place  in  the  Muscat  house,  that  is,  unless 
handsome  clusters  are  wanted  for  any  special  pur- 
pose as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  cutting.  The  new 
white  Gros  Colman,  rather  unfavourably  noticed 
last  year,  has  fruited  here,  and  I  must  say  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  The  Vine,  in  a  10-inch 
pot  from  the  vendors,  produced  half  a  dozen  small 
bunches  which  set  very  freely  and  swelled  their 
berries,  which  are  nearly  transparent,  to  the  size  of 
fair  Hamburghs,  but  this  size  from  good  canes  I 
have  no  doubt  may  be  doubled.  They  contain  one 
stone  only,  are  remarkably  sweet,  quite  free  from 
the  disagreeable  earthy  flavour  so  generally  ob- 
jected to  in  the  type,  and  being  much  thinner 
skinned  they  are  fit  for  use  before  the  leaves  faU. 
Consumers,  invalids  especially,  who  like  a  sweet, 
vinous,  juicy  Grape  wiU  find  White  Gros  Colman 
very  refreshing,  but,  judging  from  the  thinness  of 
the  skin  and  the  character  of  the  pulp,  I  question 
i£  it  wiU  keep  its  colour  and  plumpness  right 
through  the  spring. 

Late  Geapes. 
Lady  Downe's,  Alicante,  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat  and 
the  like,  having  cast  all  their  leaves,  may  be  cut 
down  and  transferred  to  the  Grape  room  about  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  houses  meantime  must  be 
kept  dry  and  cool  with  just  sufficient  fire  heat  to 
admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  fine  days  and 
to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture  beneath  the 
glass.  A  temperature  ranging  from  50°  by  day  to 
40°  by  night  wiU  not  create  a  heavy  strain  upon 
the  hot-water  pipes,  but  it  will  suit  the  Grapes  and 
the  Vines,  especially  when  the  weather  is  dull,  cold, 
and  damp  and  the  ventilators  cannot  be  opened. 
The  outside  borders  having  received  such  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  rain  should  be  protected  with  old 
lights  or  shutters,  but  once  the  Grapes  are  cut  these 
may  be  removtd  and  replaced  with  a  layer  of  long 
litter  for  protection  from  frost  during  the  winter. 
When  the  Grapes  are  cut  the  Vines  should  be 
pruned  and  washed,  dressed  with  styptic,  and 
watered  moderately,  but  not  too  freely,  until  the 
wenndg  are  healed.     All  old  malebing  and  loose 


soil,  too,  may  be  removed  and  replaced  with  good 
fresh  compost,  bone  dust,  or  light  rich  manure  to 
be  washed  in  during  the  season  of  rest,  which,  by 
dint  of  liberal  ventilation,  should  extend  over  the 
first  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  new  year.  If  the 
inside  borders  require  stUl  further  attention,  partial 
or  entire  removal,  this  work  should  be  deferred 
until  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  when  the  newly-laid 
roots  will  at  once  strike  into  the  fresh  warm  com- 
post, and  the  Vines  will  hardly  feel  the  check; 
whereas,  lifted  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut,  and 
allowed  to  lie  in  cold  compost  during  the  season  of 
rest,  the  chances  will  run  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
loss  of  the  roots,  followed  by  a  check  from  which 
the  Vines  will  never  recover. 
Figs. 

When  the  terminal  buds  in  the  early  house  have 
pushed  into  leaf  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to 
60°  through  the  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day.  The 
syringe,  too,  must  be  copiously  plied  pretty  early  on 
bright,  fine  mornings,  especially  after  hard  firing, 
and  again  about  1  p.m.,  when  the  leaves  wiU  become 
dry  before  nightfall.  Being  so  subject  to  red  spider, 
trees  in  light,  airy  houses  cannot  easily  be  overdone 
with  atmospheric  moisture;  hence  the  advantage  of 
fermenting  material  for  keeping  up  the  supply,  and 
although  I  do  not  give  preference  to  hot  manure, 
this  is  a  case  in  which  manure  may  be  mixed  with 
the  leaves  with  decided  advantage.  When  large 
trees  have  borders  5  feet  or  6  feet  in  width 
they  do  not  require  more  than  half  the  space  allotted 
to  the  roots,  but  instead  of  giving  them  a  continuous 
run  of  soil,  say  3  feet  in  width,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
let  each  tree  have  a  block  of  compost  to  itself,  as 
the  roots  can  then  be  kept  at  home  and  the  inter- 
vening breaks  come  in  well  for  the  fermenting 
material,  which  can  be  turned  and  renovated  at 
pleasure.  If  not  more  than  5  feet  square  and  rest- 
ing upon  ample  drainage  in  well  -  cemented  pits, 
three  out  of  four  of  the  sides  of  these  blocks  of 
compost,  supported  by  turf  walls,  which  we  fork 
down  and  rebuild  every  year,  can  be  brought  under 
the  direct  influence  of  heat  from  the  beds  of  leaves ; 
consequently  root  actionlis  rapid— just  the  thing  for 
preventing'  dropping,  as  so  often  happens  when  the 
crop  should  be  swelling  up  for  ripening.  The  depth, 
again— about  18  inches— being  ample  gives  the 
roots  all  the  advantages  without  the  risks  enjoyed 
by  pot  trees,  but  they  must  have  plenty  of  tepid 
water  from  the  first  start,  and  good  mulching  when 
the  crop  is  swelling.  As  growth  proceeds,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  tie  in  all  the  leading  shoots,  allow- 
ing ample  space  for  the  full  development  of  the 
foliage ;  whilst  side  growths  may  be  pinched  once 
at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and  weak  spray  must  be 
cut  out  to  a  single  bud  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
crowding.  |If  the  house  is  efficiently  heated,  a 
chink  of  night  air  should  be  put  on  at  banking  time 
and  taken  ofE  first  thing  in  the  morning,  when  the 
fires  should  be  stirred  to  secure  a  rise  before  the 
house  is  syringed. 

Succession  Jiuu.':l's. — Where  these  structures  are 
devoted  to  Figs,  the  1st  of  January  is  a  good  time 
to  «tart  the  second,  as  the  trees,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  increasing  daylight  and  sun-heat,  not  only 
come  on  faster,  but  stand  sharper  forcing  than 
their  predecessors  which  were  shut  up  in  No- 
vember. Their  treatment  as  to  bottom  heat,  liberal 
supplies  of  warm  water  and  syringing  must  be 
precisely  the  same,  but  the  air  temperature  may 
range  somewhat  higher,  particularly  when  the 
house  can  be  shut  up  with  sun-heat  and  moisture. 
The  latest  house  having  hot-water  pipes  to  fall 
back  upon  in  bad  weather  may  be  cleansed  and 
put  in  order  for  coming  on  with  the  advancing 
spring,  but,  like  the  latest  Peach  house,  it  must 
be  kept  dry  and  cool  by  abundant  ventilation  and 
the  rejection  of  all  plants  which  may  be  injured 
by  a  few  degrees  of  morning  frost.  If  trees  in 
unheated  houses  and  wall  cases  have  not  been 
detached  from  the  roof  trellises,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  them  untied  and  drawn  down 
towards  the  floor.  If  the  latter  is  kept  quite  dry, 
well-ripened  trees  will  stand  a  long  speU  of  severe 
frost  without  losing  a  single  bud  or  young  figlet, 
but  perfectly  protected  from  wind  and  wet  they 
may  be  still  farther  shielded  by  the  Introduction  of 


a  few  fronds  of  dry  Bracken  or  sheets  of  frigi  domo. 
Trees  against  the  dry  back  walls  are  less  likely  to 
suffer,  but  these,  like  trellis  trees,  must  be  detached 
sooner  or  later ;  therefore  the  sooner  the  better. 

W.  C. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

CROTONS  AT  HANDCROSS  PARK. 
In  the  glasshouses  at  Handcross  at  this  season  of 
the  year  may  be  seen  the  fine  plants  that  figure  at 
the  leading  exhibitions  in  the  country.  Those  who 
have  been  impressed  with  the  specimens  as  seen  at 
the  shows  may  perhaps  have  wondered  what  their 
home  accommodation  is  like.  For  the  Crotons  Mr. 
Warren  has  recently  erected  and  fitted  with  all  the 
latest  improvements  a  large  new  structure.  In  this 
new  house  Crotons  seem  perfectly  at  home  revelling 
in  tropical  heat  and  abundant  moisture.  A  few 
other  fine-foliaged  plants  occupy  the  same  house, 
but  its  contents  are  chiefly  Crotons,  which  may  be 
seen  in  all  stages  and  of  all  sizes,  from  those  in 
small  pots  fresh  from  the  propagating  house  up  to 
the  enormous  bushes  well  known  in  the  exhibition 
tent.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  small  plants 
can  be  grown  on  to  exhibition  size.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  always  have  some  young  specimens 
coming  on,  for  the  best  plants  are  often  damaged 
by  constantly  being  exhibited,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that,  Mr.  Offer  informed  us,  it  was  often  necessary 
to  keep  a  large  plant  at  home  for  a  whole  season  in 
order  that  it  might  recover  from  the  ill  effects  of 
the  previous  season's  exhibiting.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  some  of  these  giants  still  showed  traces  of 
the  fight.  In  the  house  there  are  a  large  broad 
centre  stage  and  two  side  ones.  Upon  the  centre 
stage  stand  the  largest  plants. 

We  may  say  that  there  is  no  private  collection  of 
these,  the  prettiest  of  foliage  plants,  that  can  com- 
pare with  Mr.  Warren's.  The  collection  is  not  kept 
as  collections  of  things  sometimes  are,  merely  for 
itself,  and  without  regard  to  culture  or  the  health 
of  the  plants.  The  leaves  of  the  broad-leaved  kinds 
are  very  broad  and  as  healthy  as  those  of  the  Laurel, 
while  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  narrow-leaved  sorts 
measure  quite  2  feet  in  length.  Probably  among 
this  last  section,  C.  Warreni  is  the  best.  This  va- 
riety was  introduced  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  named  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Warren.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  colour  effect  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds,  as  the  shades  in  many  cases  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  by  such  imperceptible  gradations.  In 
addition  to  C.  Warreni  other  good  kinds  noted  were 
C.  tortnosum,  Morti,  undulatum,  Youngi,  roseo- 
pictum,  Qaeen  Victoria,  interruptum,  volutum, 
Williamsi,  Disraeli,  Challenger,  and  the  old,  but 
graceful  angustifolium. 

Those  enumerated  by  no  means  represent  the 
collection,  but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  kinds 
named  were  particularly  striking.  Mr.  Warren  is 
continually  adding  the  best  new  varieties  to  his 
collection,  but  although  Crotons,  like  most  other 
stove  plants,  have  of  recent  years  grown  into  dis- 
favour, it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  at 
least  one  place  where  they  receive  a  good  share  of 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

Bomarea  Carderi. — This  Columbian  Alstroeme- 
riad  is  a  noble  climbing  plant  for  the  greenhouse, 
and  is  widely  different  from  most  of  the  subjects 
employed  for  the  purpose.  It  forms  a  stout  root- 
stock  from  whence  are  pushed  up  succulent  stems 
that  grow  away  rapidly,  and  soon  extend  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large 
terminal  umbel-like  clusters,  in  the  case  of  a  vigorous 
specimen  as  much  as  a  yard  across,  while  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  in  shape  very  much  like  tho?e  of 
the  Lapageria,  the  colour  (in  a  good  varietj )  being 
of  a  rich  pink,  while  the  inner  segments  are  pale 
green,  much  spotted  with  deep  brownish  purple.  It 
is  a  plant  by  no  means  difficult  to  cultivate,  pro- 
vided suitable  treatment  be  accorded  it.  This  Bo- 
marea is  very  impatient  of  being  confined  in  pets, 
and  should,  if  possible,  be  always  planted  out. 
Thorough  drainage  is  very  essential  to  its  welldo- 
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ing.  Good  tuify  loam,  lightened  by  an  admixtnre 
of  peat  or  leaf  mould,  silver  sand,  and  well  decayed 
manure,  will  suit  it  perfectly,  as  when  once  esta- 
blished in  this  compost  the  Bomarea  will  grow  away 
rapidly.  Blooms  are  often  produced  even  when  the 
plant  is  confined  in  pots,  but  they  are  small  and 
badly  coloured  compared  with  those  borne  on  the 
same  plant  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  more 
liberal  treatment.  The  colouring  of  the  flowers, 
too,  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  position  of 
the  plant,  for  if  developed  in  a  structure  that  is  too 
much  shaded  the  blooms  are  much  thinner  in  tex- 
ture and  poorer  in  colour  than  where  well  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Bomaieas  cannot  be  increased  from 
cuttings,  but  occasionally  division  can  be  resorted 
to,  though  the  usual  way  of  propagating  them  is 
by  means  of  seeds,  which  are  generally  freely  pro- 
duced. As  in  the  case  of  Lapagerias,  slugs  are 
fond  of  the  succulent  shoots  of  the  Bomarea  just 
as  they  burst  through  the  ground. — H.  P. 


WORK  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 
Gebknhousb.  —  Lapagbbias.  —  Lapagerias  are 
comparatively  slow  growers  during  the  first  year 
or  two,  but  when  once  they  get  strong  at  the  root 
they  make  corresponding  progress  in  top  growth. 
When  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  suflioient  size,  the 
plants  keep  on  improving  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
after  which  they  often  begin  to  make  weaker  growth. 
When  in  this  state  it  is  better  to  destroy  the  old 
specimens  andput  in  younger  ones.  This  maybe  done 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  or  beginning  of 
the  new,  according  to  the  temperature  kept  up  in 
the  house  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown.  Lapagerias 
require  no  more  warmth  than  will  keep  out  frost, 
and  they  do  better  so  treated  than  where  more  heat 
is  used.  When  only  a  little  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  is  maintained 
the  plants  begin  to  make  growth  in  the  winter, 
which  is  better  avoided,  as  the  young  shoots  formed 
in  the  dull  season  are  liable  to  injury  from  the 
admission  of  cold  air  if  it  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  them.  From  the  hard  texture  of  the  mature 
leaves  it  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  young 
plants  will  not  suffer  in  the  way  named,  but  they 
are  so  sensitive,  that  a  cold  current  will  cripple 
them  and  prevent  their  attaining  more  than  half 
their  natural  size,  usually  also  stopping  the  aSected 
shoots  from  making  further  progress.  As  it  is 
necessary  to  disentangle  the  roots  to  some  extent 
when  turning  out  the  plants,  it  is  requisite  to  do  the 
work  before  the  top  growth  begins  to  move  in  the 
least.  In  preparing  a  bed  for  them,  the  material 
should  be  of  the  best  description.  Good  turfy 
peat  used  in  a  lumpy  state,  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  charcoal  or  potsherds  and  enough  sand  to  ensure 
lasting  porosity,  are  the  requisite  materials.  The 
bed  must  be  weU  drained,  and  means  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  getting  dovra  into  the  drainage. 
One  thing  to  be  avoided  in  planting  out  Lapagerias 
is  turning  the  plants  out  before  they  have  got  large 
enough  to  be  in  a  condition  to  take  hold  of  the  soil 
at  once.  When  small  examples,  such  as  occupy 
Ginch  or  7-inch  pots,  are  planted  out,  they  have 
not  suflioient  roots  to  take  freely  to  the  soil,  and 
the  shoots  are  not  usually  long  enough  to  be  within 
reach  of  sufficient  light.  Through  these  defects  the 
plants  frequently  dwindle  away,  or  remain  for  a 
length  of  time  without  making  much  progress. 

Layekino  Lapagbbias.— Where  young  stock  Is 
required  or  where  any  exceptionally  fine  variety  of 
either  the  red  or  the  white  form  exists  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  Increase,  layering  is  the  best  means  of 
propagation.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  The  usual  way  is  to  lay  about  2 
inches  of  fresh  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  in 
which  the  plant  to  be  layered  is  planted  out.  On 
this  f  trong  shoots  of  the  past  summer's  growth  should 
be  layered  their  whole  length,  covering  the  shoots 
with  soil  so  as  to  leave  only  about  half  of  each 
leaf  standing  erect  above  the  soil.  The  shoots 
should  be  secured  with  small  hooked  sticks  at 
short  intervals  to  hold  them  firmly  in  their  places. 
IVess  the  material  moderately  firm  and  keep  it 
slightly  moist,  bat  not  too  wet.  When  the  young 
shoots  have  grown  a  little,  top  growth  begins  to 
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in  spring  and  when  the  layered  shoots  are  strong 
they  grow  fast,  attaining  a  length  of  6  feet  or  8  feet. 
In  a  short  time  they  are  in  a  condition  for  removal 
and  potting  off.  The  separation  should  be  effected 
before  the  top  growth  has  ceased  and  the  season  is 
too  far  advanced  to  allow  the  roots  to  make  some 
progress  in  the  pots.  When  the  young  plants  are 
not  separated  until  late  in  the  season  no  roots  are 
made  after  potting,  and  in  this  way  they  remain 
dormant  through  the  vfinter,  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  the  following  season's  growth  suffers.  A  strong 
growth  when  layered  will  often  push  np  eight  or 
ten  stout  [shoots,  each  of  which  should  have  a  stick 
inserted  in  the  soil  for  it  to  twine  round. 

Stove.— Allamandas.— The  time  that  these 
plants  begin  to  flower  in  spring  depends  on  the 
heat  that  is  kept  up,  and  also  on  the  time  the 
plants  are  cut  back  in  autumn  or  winter.  Plants 
that  began  to  bloom  early  last  spring  and  have 
been  some  time  at  rest  may  now  be  cut  in.  The 
extent  to  which  this  is  carried  requires  to  be 
regulated  by  the  size  and  strength  of  the  specimens. 
Young  examples  that  have  been  grown  on  from 
cuttings  struck  twelve  or  eighteen  months  back 
will  not  require  reducing  any  further  than  by  the 
removal  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots  so  far  as  they 
are  not  matured.  Plants  that  are  as  large  as 
required,  and  have  already  occupied  the  space 
allotted  to  them,  may  have  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  shoots  removed,  but  it  is 
better  not  to  shorten  the  branches  below  where 
they  were  cut  back  to  last.  There  are  few  things 
that  will  bear  so  much  feeding  as  Allamandas.  By 
constant  assistance  of  this  kind  the  plants  may  be 
grown  in  much  smaller  pots  than  is  often  supposed. 
When  grown  on  the  roof  of  a  stove  there  is  some 
advantage  in  having  the  plants  in  pots  rather  than 
planting  them  out  in  the  usual  way.  Another 
advantage  that  accrues  from  having  several  medium- 
sized  examples  is  that  the  treatment  can  be  varied 
so  as  to  have  flowers  earlier  in  spring  and  also 
later  in  autumn  than  when  one  plant  alone  is  used. 
By  following  this  course  I  have  had  an  unbroken 
succession  of  bloom  from  the  end  of  April  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Nepenthes. — Well-grown  plants  of  any  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  Nepenthes,  either  species  or 
hybrids,  are  always  attractive.  But  it  is  not  until 
they  have  been  headed  back  two  or  three  times 
that  large-sized,  well-furnished  specimens  are 
obtained.  Even  when  single-stemmed  plants  are 
strong  and  vigorous  they  seldom  produce  more  than 
two  stems  after  the  first  cutting  back,  but  after  the 
second  time  of  heading  in  they  will  make  from 
four  to  half  a  dozen  shoots.  It  is  a  mistake  to  let 
the  plants  go  too  long  without  removing  their  tops, 
as  after  the  stems  have  got  from  2J  feet  to  3  feet 
high,  they  generally  begin  to  form  long,  thin 
pitchers,  devoid  of  the  wing-like  appendages  that 
add  so  much  to  their  appearance,  in  addition  to 
which  the  plants  get  bare  at  the  bottom.  My  own 
practice  with  these  Nepenthes  has  been  to  cut 
them  down  in  the  autumn,  as  then  the  growth  is 
less  active  than  earlier  in  the  season.  When  the 
operation  is  carried  out  at  this  season  the  plants  have 
time  during  the  winter  to  push  their  buds,  and  be 
in  a  condition  to  start  into  active  growth  as  soon  as 
there  is  an  increase  of  heat.  Plants  that  have  got 
into  the  state  indicated,  or  that  show  signs  of  pro- 
ducing indifferently  shaped  pitchers,  should  be 
cut  back  at  once.  The  specimens  look  best 
when  the  young  growths  spring  from  the  base, 
but  unless  the  old  stems  are  headed  low 
enough,  or  means  are  taken  to  force  them 
to  break  near  the  bottom,  only  the  eyes  that 
are  immediately  below  where  the  stems  were 
shortened  to  will  break.  With  Nepenthes,  as  with 
most  other  things,  heading  down  to  the  bottom 
tends  to  weaken  the  plants  very  much ;  conseq  aently 
it  is  better  to  leave  about  10  inches  or  12  inches 
of  the  stems  with  the  leaves  attached.  When 
treated  in  this  manner  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
out  all  the  eyes  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  stems 
that  are  retained,  leaving  about  three  eyes  at  the 
bottom  of  each.  Any  of  the  strong  growers,  of 
which  N.  Kafllesiana  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
will  make  from  15  inches  to  20  inches  of  stem  in  (v 


year,  necessitating  their  being  headed  back  every 
two  years.  Even  the  strongest  growing  kinds  form 
fewer  roots  in  proportion  to  the  top  growth  they 
make  than  most  things,  and  their  roots  cannot  bear 
too  much  room.  If  this  is  given  the  material  generally 
becomes  sour,  causing  the  fibres  to  decay,  in  which 
case  it  is  as  well  to  throw  the  plants  away.  When 
the  plants  lose  their  roots,  either  in  the  way  de- 
scribed or  by  unskilful  potting,  they  soon  show  it,  the 
leaves  having  a  shrivelled  appearance  and  the  nerves 
standing  out  prominently.  Every  time  the  plants 
are  headed  back  the  soil  should  be  renewed,  the 
plants  turned  out,  and  the  balls  plunged  in  a  pail  of 
tepid  water.  By  this  means  the  old  material  can 
be  easily  worked  away  with  the  fingers,  or  the 
plants  can  be  laid  on  their  sides  and  the  old  soil 
washed  away  with  the  syringe.  Whichever  course 
is  adopted,  more  than  ordinary  care  is  required,  as 
the  roots  are  so  fragile  that  they  break  with  the 
least  touch.  The  soil  should  consist  of  the  fibrous 
matter  out  of  the  best  Orchid  peat,  with  all  the 
earthy  portion  removed.  To  this  should  be  added 
about  one-third  of  potsherds  or  charcoal  and  sand. 
In  potting,  the  material  must  not  be  pressed  down 
in  the  pots  in  the  usual  way,  for  if  this  is  done,  most 
of  the  roots  will  be  broken.  It  should  be  put  in 
loosely,  with  no  more  pressing  than  that  which  a 
soaking  of  water  will  give  it.  To  grow  Nepenthes 
well  the  night  temperature  in  winter  should  not  be 
lower  than  65° ;  if  a  few  degrees  higher,  except  in 
very  severe  weather,  it  will  be  all  the  better.  No- 
thing less  than  the  heat  sufiicient  for  Cucumbers 
during  winter  will  answer  for  the  plants  under 
notice.  When  a  temperature  such  as  advised  can 
be  given  them,  plants  that  are  cut  back  may  be  re- 
potted at  the  same  time.  Where  the  heat  is  defi- 
cient it  wUl  be  better  not  to  repot  until  the  end  of 
February.  The  best  position  for  Nepenthes  is  near 
the  roof,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  plants  are  about  18 
inches  from  the  glass.  When  the  roof  ventilators 
are  at  the  end  of  the  bouse  the  plants  occupy,  the 
former  should  be  kept  closed  during  winter  and  not 
opened  wide  in  summer,  during  which  time  a  thin 
piece  of  scrim  canvas  should  be  fixed  under  the 
openings,  so  as  to  prevent  the  external  air  coming  in 
direct  contact  with  the  plants.  T.  B. 


Esmeralda  Clarkei  is  a  rare  plant  now  bloom- 
ing in  the  Studley  House  collection.  In  growth  it 
much  resembles  its  near  relative  and  better-known 
plant,  E.  Cathcarti.  The  flowers,  which,  however, 
are  not  so  large,  are  chocolate-brown,  with  trans- 
verse yellow  bands  and  a  small  and  curiously 
marked  Up.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
cultivated  Vandas. 

Flowers  from  Addlestone. — I  send  you  a 
bunch  of  flowers  gathered  in  the  open  air  here  this 
morning,  consisting  of  Rose,  Anemone,  Periwinkle, 
Primrose,  Pansy,  and  Violet.  We  can  scarcely 
claim  to  have  had  the  open  season  that  many  loca- 
lities have  been  favoured  with,  as  October  began 
with  severe  frosts,  which  cut  off  the  bedding  plants 
as  well  as  Peas  and  Beans ;  and  no  later  than  last 
Friday  week  the  Ice  was  strong  enough  to  bear. 
Under  these  circumstances  spring  flowers  are  all  the 
more  remarkable  at  Christmas. — E.  0.  M  ,  Addle- 
stone. 

Orcliids  at  Devonhurst  — Mr.  Wright,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Watts,  Devonhurst,  Chlswick,  has 
made  a  good  beginning  with  Orchids,  the  collection 
numbering  many  distinct  species  and  varieties.  As 
the  flowers  are  cut  for  house  decoration  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  open,  there  is  never  a  great  display 
of  bloom,  but  on  a  recent  visit  we  found  a  good 
spike  of  Laslia  autumnalis  atrorubens,  a  beautiful 
variety  of  one  of  the  best  of  this  large  genus  ;  Odon- 
toglossum  Lindleyannm,  greenish  yellow,  blotched 
sparsely  with  brown  ;  Cypripedium  intigne,  a  speci- 
men of  which  bad  twenty  blooms ;  Catasetum 
tiidentatum,  Epidendrum  cochleatnm  majus,  a 
singular,  but  by  no  means  beautiful  form  ;  Odonto- 
glossum  maculatum,  0.  Rossi  majas,  Ly caste 
Skinneri,  Dendrobium  noblle,  and  Calanthe  Veitchi. 
The  fogs  are  as  troublesome  here  as  in  the  heart 
of  London,  and  dozens  of  flowers  are  destroyed 
before  they  have  a  chance  of  expanding. 
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OLDSWINFOKD  CASTLE,  STOUK- 
BEIDGE. 

Those  who  admire  fine  country  houses  will 
find  pleasure  in  a  ramble  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stourbridge,  a  town  that  has  in  itself  many 
quaint  and  interesting  features.  Oldswin- 
ford  Castle,  the  home  of  J.  Evers  Swindell, 
J. P.,  is  placed  in  this  picturesque  portion  of 
the  none  too  beautiful  county  of  Stafford- 
shire. A  glance  at  the  accompanying  en- 
graving wUl  show  that  it  is  a  house  of  solid 
architecture,  many-angled,  and  far  more  im- 
posing than  some  of  the  erections  of  recent 
date  that  are  often  puerile  imitations  of  the 
most  famous  "homes  of  England."  There  is 
something  more  than  architectural  beauty  in 
Oldswiaford  Castle,  and  that  is  the  many 
kinds  of  creepers  that  hide  the   bareness  of 


The  widespreading  lawn  in  front  of  the  house 
is  another  feature  we  are  pleased  to  see,  but 
would  rather  have  had  the  mass  of  shrubs  in 
front  of  one  of  the  principal  rooms  removed ; 
it  looks  like  a  patch  on  a  beautiful  carpet, 
and  hides  a  full  view  of  the  house.  Travellers 
by  rail  to  "Worcester  will  have  an  excellent 
and  picturesque  glimpse  of  Oldswinford  Castle 
between  Stourbridge  and  the  famous  cathedral 
city.  

Kitchen  Garden. 


COOKING  WINTER  VEGETABLES. 
According  to  my  experience,  gardeners  have 
too  frequent  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
denizens  of  the  kitchen.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  annoying  to  find  so  little  care  and  so 
few  pains  being  taken  with  vegetables  that  have 


rarely  find  their  way  to  the  table,  many  fancy 
dishes  are  required,  and  vegetables  are  largely 
used  in  the  formation  of  these.  Variety,  again, 
is  insisted  upon,  and  as  this  cannot  be  always 
ensured  by  the  gardener,  the  cook  must  or  ought 
to  remedy  this  by  varying  the  style  of  preparing 
or  dressing  the  vegetables.  Those  who  hold  the 
old-fashioned  ideas  do  not  admit  the  necessity 
for,  or  the  wisdom  of,  greatly  varying  the  me- 
thods of  preparing  vegetables ;  but  such,  it  is  my 
belief,  are  in  a  great  minority,  and  both  the  cooks 
and  gardeners  will  do  well  to  conform  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashions  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
latter,  as  a  rule,  are  contented  with  the  perusal 
and  study  of  garden  literature,  which  treats  prin- 
cipally or  entirely  of  the  production  of  the  various 
fruits  and  vegetables  required  in  the  kitchen 
and  elsewhere  ;  but  if  they  paid  more  attention 
to  the  comparatively  few  works  on  preparing 
garden  produce  for  the  table,  they  would  better 
reaUae  both  what  to  grow  and  how  to  select  for 
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the  walls.  A  house  without  greenery  to  re- 
lieve its  harsh,  cold  outlines  loses  much  of 
its  old-fashioned  aspect ;  but  here  we  have 
Jasmiaes,  Eoses,  Japanese  Honeysuckles,  the 
pink  ami  white-flowered  Pyrus  japonica,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  glossy  Ivy;  that,  as 
will  bo  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration, 
has  overgrown  completely  the  two  outside 
chimneys.  We  wish  that  Ivy  were  more 
used  to  hide  ugly  angles,  chimneys,  and  un- 
sightly corners,  as  there  is  certainly  nothing 
that  can  be  used  with  better  effect.  Some, 
let  us  hope,  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  finest  of  evergreen  climbers, 
tear  it  from  the  walls,  and  we  could  cite  in- 
stances of  folly  of  this  kind.  But  it  neither 
promotes  damp,  dry  rot,  nor  any  other  evils 
that  are  supposed  to    accrue  from   its   use. 


cost  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  ex- 
pense to  produce,  and  especially  vexatious  are 
the  many  and  frequent  cases  of  waste  and  ex- 
travagance to  be  met  with.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  gardener  is  somewhat  to  blame  for  any 
friction  existing  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
garden,  and  if  he  will  persist  in  opposing  the 
reasonable  requests  of  the  cook,  he  wUl  in  all 
probability  be  the  greatest  suiferer. 

What  gardeners  have  most  to  complain  of  is 
the  want  of  either  the  will  or  the  skill  to  send 
vegetables  to  the  table  properly.  Some  cooks 
there  are,  and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
be  associated  with  such,  who  take  as  much  pains 
with  vegetables  as  any  other  portions  of  a  meal. 
In  the  supposed  "good  old  times,"  when  large 
joints  predominated  at  the  table,  and  when 
vegetables  were  not  so  much  appreciated  aa  they 
now  are,  a  very  moderate  variety  of  vegetables 
ohly   was   needed.      Now-a-days,    when   joints 


nse.  The  gardener  should  learn  that  the  biggest 
vegetables,  or  even  those  that  are  awarded 
prizes  at  flower  shows,  are  not  aWays  the  best 
for  the  dining-table ;  far  from  it,  in  fact.  Very 
rarely  indeed  are  large  vegetables  sent  to  the 
table,  and  instead  of  sending  to  the  kitchen 
the  largest  specimens,  most  of  which  require 
greatly  reducing  in  s'ze,  thus  entailing  both 
waste  and  loss  of  quality,  tmaller  or  medium- 
sized,  quickly  grown  produce  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  selected.  Thus  medium-sized 
to  small  Potatoes,  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Beet,  and  other  roots  which  require  little 
or  no  cutting  up  are  best,  while  close  and  com- 
paratively small  hearts  of  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli, 
Savoys,  and  Chou  de  Burghley  are  the  finest. 
Close  and  small  Brussels  Sprouts  are  much 
superior  to  the  large  types,  which  ought  to  be 
grown  for  the  market  only.  Very  large  Celery 
requires,  cr  at  any  rate  receives,  a  severe  trim- 
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ming,  and  is  therefore  largely  wasted.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  risk  of  being  blamed  for 
growing  and  forcing  too  large  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  or  kidney  Beans,  though  these  may  be 
partially  spoilt  before  they  reach  the  table. 
The  less  these  are  set  or  immersed  in  water  the 
more  tender  they  are,  and  much  the  same  can 
be  said  in  the  case  of  various  other  vegetables, 
freshness  being  a  great  desideratum. 

Unfortunately,  it  does  not  all  rest  with  those 
who  serve  the  kitchen,  as  the  cook  may  easily 
make  or  mar  the  work  of  the  gardener.  The 
literature  of  the  kitchen,  more  especially  that 
part  which  relates  to  vegetables,  is  somewhat 
limited,  but  if  what  few  treatises  there  are  on 
the  subject  were  more  dilTusely  circulated  and 
read,  gardeners  would  have  every  reason  to  be 
thankful.  All  cannot  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  their  profession  under  expert  chefs, 
but  if  they  cannot  gain  experience  in  this  way, 
it  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  em- 
ployers if  they  were  sent  for  a  few  lessons  to  a 
school  of  cookery,  or  else  to  a  chef  in  a 
large  public  establishment.  Among  the  books 
selected  ought  to  be  Francatelli's  cookery  book, 
this  containing  numerous  excellent  recipes  for 
cooking  vegetables  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of 
other  useful  information.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  have  published  a  most  service- 
able treatise  entitled,  "The  Art  of  Preparing 
Vegetables  for  the  Table,"  and  this  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  providing  the 
best  of  everything  for  the  table.  "Dressed 
Vegetables  a  la  mode,"  by  Mrs.  de  Salis,  con- 
tains numerous  recipes  for  preparing  vegetables, 
and  these  are  or  ought  to  be  readily  understood 
by  cooks  possessing  ordinary  intelligence. 
Another  valuable  little  treatise  by  the  same 
authoress,  entitled  "Savouries  a  la  mode,"  is 
also  most  instructive,  vegetables  largely  figuring 
in  some  of  the  savoury  dishes  described. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  foregoing 
generalities  I  shall  venture  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  cooking  certain  vegetables  with 
perhaps  a  few  instructions  culled  from  the 
books  just  named.  The  Potato  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  vegetables,  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  ia 
rarely  properly  cooked.  Gardeners  are  con- 
stantly being  blamed  for  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  Potatoes  grown,  when  more  often  than  not 
the  cooking  is  most  in  fault.  All  authorities 
agree  that  they  ought  not  to  be  peeled  long 
before  being  cooked,  a  few  hours  with  their 
jackets  off  and  in  cold  water  quite  spoiling  both 
appearance  and  quality.  The  simplest,  and  on 
the  whole  the  best,  method  of  cooking  most 
varieties  is  to  place  them  in  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt  added,  and  keep  them  boiling  fast  till 
nearly  done,  when  the  water  ought  to  be 
strained  from  them,  though  not  too  closely,  and 
be  then  set  near  the  fire  with  the  lid  tilted. 
This  both  finishes  the  cooking  and  thoroughly 
dries  the  Potatoes.  Potatoes  ought  to  be  kept  in 
the  .saucepan  till  wanted.  If  wanted  quickly, 
the  saucepan,  after  the  draining  is  done,  should 
be  held  over  the  fire  with  the  lid  tilted, 
and  to  prevent  burning,  be  occasionally  well 
shaken.  Many  err  in  boiling  Potatoes  too  long 
and  others  fail  to  all(jw  sufficient  time  for  them 
to  dry  or  steam  properly,  hard  centres  being 
the  consequence.  Champions  may  be  cooked 
in  this  way,  or,  better  still,  be  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  a  steamer.  Ilegent3  and  Schoolmaster 
very  frequently  can  only  be  steamed,  and  with 
their  jackets  on,  as  they  are  apt  to  melt  away 
when  boiled.  There  are  about  forty  different 
methods  of  either  preparing  Potatoes  for  the 
table  or  of  utilising  them  in  various  fanciful 
ways,  many  of  which  are  much  appreciated. 

In  point  of  general  utility  the  Braasica  tribe 
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comes  next,  this  including  Broccoli,  Cauli- 
flowers, Borecole,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage 
and  Savoys.  The  secret  of  aucoeas  in  pre- 
paring these  in  every  case  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  must  be  cooked  quickly,  or  otherwise  they 
may  be  hard  ;  not  too  long,  or  they  may  be 
"  done  to  rags,"  and  with  the  lids  off  the 
saucepans,  or  the  colour  will  be  bad.  All 
should  be  placed  direct  into  boiling  water,  duly 
salted  and  kept  boiling  briskly.  A  Broccoli  or 
Cauliflower  requires  to  be  boiled  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  its  size  ;  Bore- 
cole and  Cabbage,  including  Savoys,  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  There  are  about 
ten  fancy  methods  of  preparing  Broccoli  and 
Cauliflowers,  but  only  a  few  modes  of  serving 
either  Brussels  Sprouts  or  Cabbages. 

Carrots,  when  old,  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  cooking,  or  from  one  to  two  hours' 
boiling,  but  the  tender  young  roots  can  be 
rendered  fit  for  the  table  in  half  an  hour.  They 
ought  to  be  put  in  boiling  water,  and  not  sliced 
in  any  way  till  after  they  are  boiled.  There  are 
about  eight  recognised  modes  of  varying  the 
preparation  of  Carrots,  and  Turnips  are  sent  to 
the  table  in  nearly  as  many  different  ways. 
These,  again,  ought  to  be  put  into  boiling  water, 
and  should  be  ready  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
A  good  cook  would  not  quarter  small  roots,  nor 
the  larger  ones,  till  after  they  are  boiled.  No 
less  than  eighteen  different  methods  of  using 
Onions  as  a  vegetable,  or  other  than  for  soups, 
are  giver,  though  perhaps  the  simplest  would 
suit  moat  tastes.  Boiled  whole  in  gravy  till 
quite  tender  or  melting,  and  served  with  a  thick 
sauce  made  of  melted  butter,  flour,  and  Worces- 
tershire sauce,  they  are  very  delicious.  Parsnips 
are  usually  considered  a  second-rate  vegetable, 
but  they  ought  to  find  their  way  on  to  the 
dining  table  much  oftener  than  they  do,  either 
whole,  in  fritters,  or  balls.  The  proper  way  to 
cook  them  is  to  place  whole  roots  into  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  boil  very  gently  till  quite 
tender,  from  one  to  two  hours'  simmering  being 
necessary.  They  ought  to  be  only  just  covered 
with  water  in  the  first  instance,  too  much  water 
spoiling  the  flavour.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera 
are  cooked  similarly,  and  in  six  or  more  different 
methods.  More  of  these  ought  to  be  cooked 
than  is  the  case,  as  they  can  be  prepared  in  a 
very  tasty  manner.  Salsafy  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  vegetable  oyster,  and  the  American 
recipe  for  preparing  mock  oysters  I  can  strongly 
recommend.  It  is  as  follows :  Scrape  the 
Salsafy  roots  thoroughly  and  lay  in  cold  water 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ;  boil  whole  till  tender, 
drain,  and  when  cold,  mash  with  a  wooden 
spoon  to  a  smooth  paste,  picking  out  all  the 
fibres.  Moisten  with  a  little  milk  ;  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  an  egg  and  half  for  every 
cupful  of  Salsafy ;  beat  the  eggs  light,  make  into 
round  cakes,  dredge  with  flour,  and  fry  brown, 
or  it  may  be  sent  up  in  a  fireproof  china  dish 
with  breadcrumbs  on  the  top,  browned  and 
steeped  in  butter.  W.  I. 


Garden  walks. — For  kitchen  gardens  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  question  but  tliat  concrete  walks  or 
paths  are  the  best,  whether  they  be  made  of  tar  and 
fine  gravel  or  cement  and  the  latter,  or  granite 
chips,  if  properly  constructed,  as  they  are  good  in 
all  weathers,  and  will  bear  whatever  wear  is  brought 
on  them.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  another 
great  advantage,  in  that  they  never  harbour  weeds, 
as  others  do,  entailing  no  end  of  time  and  labour  to 
keep  them  clean.  Next  to  having  a  good  sound 
bottom  and  the  foundations  right,  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  formation  of  concrete  or  tar 
paths  is  to  see  that  the  sides  or  edgings  are  well 
put  in,  as  there  lie    the    weak  or  strong  points, 


for  unless  guarded  at  these  points  the  sides  break 
away,  and  there  is  no  repairing  without  making  a 
bad-looking  patch.  Ash  paths,  as  mentioned  by 
"  W.  I.,"  are,  in  my  opinion,  an  abomination  in  a 
garden,  only  to  be  tolerated  when  something  better 
cannot  be  had,  as  the  ashes,  after  frost  and  wet, 
become  soft,  adhere  to  the  soles  of  boots,  and 
are  carried  about,  disfiguring  other  paths  where 
those  wearing  them  may  happen  to  tread.  We 
had  them  here  years  ago,  but  I  was  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them  and  hope  never  to  have  to  do  with 
them  again.  While  diflfering  this  much  with  "  W.  I.," 
I  quite  agree  with  all  he  says  in  favour  of  grass 
walks  where  there  is  not  too  much  traffic,  as  they 
are  far  superior  as  a  setting  to  flower  borders, 
which  they  help  much  to  adorn  ;  while  as  regards 
keeping  in  order,  they  take  less  time  and  attention 
than  gravel,  for  now  that  we  have  such  perfect 
mowing  machines  a  run  over  once  a  week  during 
summer  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  look 
weU.— S.  D. 


TURNIPS. 
One  feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  Rojal  Hcitl- 
cultural  Society  on  the  11th  inst.  was  a  collection 
of  Turnips  sent  from  the  Chiswick  gardens  of  the 
society.  It  was  but  a  limited  representation  of 
the  large  number  of  varieties  In  cultivation,  but  it 
was  useful  as  indicating  some  of  the  best  sorts 
grown  for  garden  culture.  I  have  before  me  a 
select  seed  list  published  in  1817,  and  that  gives 
but  two  sorts  of  garden  Turnips  as  cultivated  at 
that  time  in  gardens,  namely,  the  Stone  and  Early 
Dutch.  In  twenty  years  from  that  time  the  yellow- 
fieshed  garden  Turnips  had  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
although  the  white-fleshed  garden  varieties  had 
been  only  sparingly  extended.  The  jellow-fleshed 
garden  Turnips  are  considered  as  intermediate 
between  the  white  garden  Turnips  and  the  field 
Swedes,  but  I  can  scarcely  favour  the  idea  of  a 
cross.  I  am  disposed  to  think  they  have  originated 
in  selections,  and  repeated  selections  have  operated 
to  deepen  the  yellow  colour  found  in  the  flesh 
until  it  has  assumed  the  degree  found  in  Beck's 
Golden  Stone  or  some  of  the  Scotch  selections. 
There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  Swedes 
so-called  and  the  Turnips,  which  causes  me  further 
to  doubt  that  the  yellow  garden  T  arnips  are  the  result 
oE  a  cross.  The  larger  in  sizj  the  Swedes  grow,  a 
given  weight  of  roots  is  found  to  contain  a  greater 
portion  of  nutritious  matter,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  common  Turnip,  this,  after  attaining  a  certain 
size,  loses  a  proportionate  quantity  of  that  most 
valuable  part  of  its  composition. 

Of  the  white  Turnips  the  moat  attractive  in  their 
shape  and  quality  were  those  of  the  Snowball  type. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Beck's  Improved  Snowball 
Turnip  was  sent  out,  a  fine  type,  the  result  of 
several  years'  persistent  selection,  and  to  this  day 
that  remains  the  model  white  garden  Turnip 
for  shape  and  quality.  Its  symmetry  has  been  re- 
cognised by  having  the  name  of  Model  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  was  also  seen  as  Model  White  Globe, 
Debbie's  New  Model,  and  Silver  Ball.  But  it  is  the 
old  Improved  Snowball,  not  a  bit  improved  in 
shape,  because  it  was  perfect  in  that  respect  when 
first  sent  out.  The  White  American  Strap-leaved 
was  also  there,  which  I  consider  is  a  selection  from 
the  Early  Flat  Dutch,  but  differs  in  the  character 
of  the  leaves,  these  forming  an  oblong  entire  blade, 
which  is  toothed  on  the  margin,  but  not  divided  or 
lobed.  This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  this  par- 
ticular variety  ;  it  is  often  met  with  in  other  types, 
and  the  difference  in  itself  is  of  no  special  im- 
portance. Then  there  was  the  Green-top  White 
Stone,  which  is  alwajs  recommended  as  a  good 
hardy  winter  variety.  The  Covent  Garden  White 
Globe  is  evidently  a  globular  form  of  the  last 
named.  Stratton's  Green  Round  appears  to  be  the 
same.  Vilmorin's  Early  Stone  is  Green-top  Stone. 
The  Extra  Early  Milan,  a  purple-topped  variety 
that  is  now  being  much  grown  by  gardeners  for  an 
early  crop,  appears  to  be  a  selection  from  the  Early 
White  Dutch,  but  with  a  purple  top.  The  Milan 
Purple-top  Strap-leaved  'and  the  Early  Red  Strap- 
leaved  appear  to  be  the  same  in  all  respects.  Here 
was  to   be  seen  also  the  Early  Ked-top  American 
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stone,  and  Veitch's  Red  Globe  appears  to  be  a  long 
Belection  from  this. 

Of  the  golden  varieties,  a  type  of  Turnip  that  is 
muoh  more  esteemed  for  cnlinary  purposes  in  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland  than  in  the  south, 
the  Golden  Ball  is  the  best  tjpe,  as  presenting  to 
view  the  handsomest  round  form,  One  of  the  best 
coloured  was  the  Yellow  Finland  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin  and  Co.  This  was  small,  flat,  deep  in 
colour,  and  is  said  to  be  an  exceedingly  hardy 
and  rather  early  variety,  and  very  suitable  for  sow- 
ing late  in  autumn.  All  the  yellow  Turnips  should 
be  eaten  when  quite  young,  and  they  make  a  very 
delicious  vegetable.  The  Yellow  Malta,  Yellow 
Dutch,  and  Yellow  Finland,  from  others,  appeared 
to  be  the  same — a  well-coloured  flat  Turnip  with  a 
slightly  green  top.  But  yellow  Turnips,  though 
considered  by  some  to  be  superior  in  point  of  table 
quality  to  the  white  ones,  will  scarcely  become  a 
popular  vegetable  in  the  fouth,  owing  to  the  strong 
prejudice  against  them  on  account  of  their  colour. 

R.  D. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  few 
retrospective  remarks  on  the  successes  and  failures 
that  were  met  with  may  be  given.  On  the  whole, 
the  failures  were  fewer  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and,  as  far  as  some  crops  were  con- 
cerned, they  never  were  better.  Perhaps  in  less 
favoured  localities  a  very  different  state  of  affairs 
resulted,  from  the  lateness  of  the  spring  and  the 
dull,  sunless  summer  weather  that  prevailed,  a 
severe  frost  early  in  October  also  completely  spoil- 
ing what  promised  to  be  a  fairly  satisfactory 
autumn.  Much  grumbling  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  a  showery  summer,  but  had  we  been 
again  favoured  with  a  hot  and  dry  summer,  the 
results  must  have  been  most  disastrous  in  many 
localities.  The  ground  not  being  thoroughly  mois- 
tened to  a  good  depth  during  the  previous  winter 
and  spring,  it  would  have  bean  completely  parched 
it  the  summer  had  been  as  hot  and  dry  as  many 
wished,  and  this,  coupled  with  low  springs  and  empty 
ditches  and  ponds,  would  have  been  a  national  dis- 
aster. Only  those  who  have  occasion  to  dig  deeply 
on  uncultivated  ground  are  really  aware  how  very 
dry  the  ground  was,  and  all  the  rains  that  have 
fallen  within  the  last  two  months  have  scarcely 
soaked  the  land. 

Asparagus. — Correspondents,  north  as  well  as 
south  of  the  country,  agree  with  me  that  the 
Asparagus  crop  was  exceptionally  good  in  every 
respect.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  so  clear,  but 
probably  it  is  largely  due  to  the  comparatirely  warm 
and  dry  state  of  the  soil.  Plenty  of  sunshine  in 
1887  matured  the  growth,  the  warmth  in  the  ground 
being  especially  beneficial  to  the  roots  and  crowns, 
and  in  all  probability  fewer  roots  than  usual 
perished  during  the  winter.  The  growth  this  year 
was  strong  from  first  to  last,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  that  reserved  to  ripen  satisfactorily. 
What  the  effect  of  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather  will 
have  upon  it  remains  to  be  proved.  We  hear  of 
Asparagus  being  cut  recently,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
such  cases  are  the  exception,  as  a  good  rest  is 
needed,  and  such  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs  must 
end  badly. 

Globe  Artichokes  were  much  later  than  usual, 
but  they  were  never  more  plentiful  nor  superior  in 
point  of  quality.  We  cut  large  numbers  of  fine  heads 
from  June  to  November,  a  few  being  available  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  November.  Well  grown,  they 
are  much  appreciated  in  many  establishments,  and 
where  a  good  variety  of  vegetables  is  needed  daily 
they  are  indispensable.  The  green  Globe  is  much 
superior  to  the  purple-headed  variety,  and  ought 
always  to  be  grown  in  preference  to  the  latter. 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  grew  to  a  great  height,  and 
the  stalks  were  unusually  late  in  ripening.  The  crops 
are  plentiful  and  rather  coarse,  but  there  are  abun- 
dance of  medium-sizsd  tubers  available  which  a 
good  cook  ought  to  be  able  to  serve  up  in  a  tempting 
manner. 

Beans. — A  showery  season  suited  Broad  Beans, 
the  crops  being  heavy  and  the  quality  goo5.    They 


are  not  usually  considered  high  class,  but  if  gathered 
before  the  Beans  are  old  and  the  skins  tough,  and 
a  little  trouble  is  taken  in  preparing  them  for  the 
table,  they  form  a  by  no  means  despicable  dish. 
The  Improved  Long-pods  are  early,  most  produc- 
tive, and  the  quality  good.  Among  the  later  broad 
podded  varieties.  Green  Windsor  is  the  best  in  point 
of  quality.  Kidney  Beans  failed  on  cold,  heavy 
land,  but  were  very  productive  and  continuous  bear- 
ing on  warm  borders,  where,  fortunately,  most  of 
ours  were  grown.  Owners  of  comparatively  small 
gardens  rarely  grow  enough  of  these,  one  sowing 
being  the  usual  extent  of  their  culture.  It  should 
be  remembered  they  are  of  quick  growth,  very  pro- 
ductive, but  not,  as  a  rule,  very  continuous  bearing; 
consequently  two  or  three  sowings  ought  always  to 
be  made.  They  are  more  delicately  flavoured,  and, 
it  gathered  before  the  seeds  commence  to  mature, 
more  tender  than  runner  Beans.  Ne  Pius  Ultra  is 
a  good  early  variety,  and  Canadian  Wonder  forms 
a  good  succession.  A  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
raising  good  even  rows  of  the  latter,  so  many  seeds 
perishing  in  the  ground,  but  though  late,  the 
crops  were  exceptionally  heavy,  and  a  supply  could 
be  had  to  near  the  middle  of  October.  We 
prefer  the  old  Scarlet,  this  producing  abundance  of 
small  pods  in  large  clusters.  Mammoth  Scarlet, 
Jubilee,  Girtford  Giant,  and  Ne  Plus  lUtra  are  all 
suitable  for  cultivation  where  extra  large  pods  are 
required. 

Beet,  where  sown  early,  grew  too  strongly,  many 
of  the  roots  being  very  coarse  and  stringy,  but  the 
May  sowing  did  well.  Crimson  Ball  again  proved 
the  best  early  variety,  this  being  a  good  form  of 
Egyptian  or  Turnip-rooted  Beet.  Dell's  Crimson, 
of  which  there  are  several  synonyms,  is  hard  to  sur- 
pass for  the  main  crop,  this  rarely  becoming  too 
<<oarse.  It  can  usually  be  depended  upon  to  come 
true  to  name,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
several  other  varieties  catalogued. 

Borecole  is  strong,  and  should  be  serviceable 
later  on.  Read's  New  Hearting  is  the  most  profit- 
able variety,  this  forming  good  hearts  as  well  as  a 
later  supply  of  greens.  The  dwarf  and  tall  green 
curled  varieties,  however,  are  not  to  be  despised, 
these  being  very  hardy,  and  both  the  tops  and  side 
shoots  properly  cooked  are  very  tender,  succulent, 
and  mildly  flavoured. 

Broccoli.  —  Capital  breadths  of  these  are  to 
be  seen,  a  showery,  mild  season  favouring  a  vigorous 
and  late  growth.  Whether  such  strong  plants  will 
be  proof  against  a  moderately  severe  frost  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  all  probability  the  sturdy  short- 
stemmed  plants,  such  as  were  plentiful  last  year, 
are  the  best  for  our  climate,  as  they  are  much  the 
hardiest,  and  usually  form  good  hearts.  Veitch's 
Autumn  Protecting  has  been  abundant  and  good 
for  many  weeks,  and  wiU  be  available  till  the  Sand- 
ringham  selection  of  Snow's  Winter  White  is  ready 
for  use.  The  latter  promises  well,  the  stock  evi- 
dently being  more  pure  than  often  met  with.  Spring 
White,  Cooling's  Matchless,  Perfection,  and  Lea 
mington  are  good  mid-season  varieties,  and  for  the 
later  crops.  Model,  Champion,  Late  White,  Ledsham's 
Latest  of  All,  and  Late  Queen  are  the  best  tried 
here. 

Brussels  Sprouts  never  were  better — at  least, 
such  is  our  experience.  After  repeated  trials  we 
have  finally  selected  Ne  Plus  Ultra  as  being  the 
best  in  every  respect,  Northaw  Prize,  mentioned  on 
page  539,  being  simply  the  same  variety  re-named. 
The  stock  is  remarkably  even  and  well  selected,  not 
a  failure  being  found  among  the  several  hundred 
plants  we  now  have  on  the  ground.  Paragon  also 
produces  small,  close  sprouts  of  good  quality,  but 
the  variety  has  a  weak  constitution  and  fails  on 
heavy  land. 

Cabbage. — Being  moisture-loving  subjects,  these 
thrived  in  the  past  year.  Good  hearts  were  plenti- 
ful and  very  tender,  the  second  crops  being  nearly 
tqual  to  those  first  cut.  Earliest  of  All  is  not  well 
selected,  but  those  who  prefer  extra  early  and  large 
conical  hearts  should  give  this  novelty  a  trial. 
Ellam's  Dwarf  Is  yet  the  best  for  private  gardens, 
being  of  neat  growth,  early,  and  very  tender  when 
cooked.  A  true  stock  of  Wheeler's  Imperial  in- 
variably does  well  in  the  south-westem  counties. 


It  is  of  moderate  growth,  hardy  and  early,  the 
quality  also  being  fairly  good.  London  or  Rosette 
Colewort  is  the  best  for  sowing  in  June,  and  being 
planted  thickly  on  good  ground,  proves  very  service- 
able during  the  winter.  Chou  de  Burghley  may  be 
described  as  the  best  winter  Cabbage  in  cultivation. 
Raised  early,  it  is  apt  to  become  coarse  and  of 
little  service,  but  plants  raised  in  May  can  be  planted 
more  thickly,  and  these  will  form  smaller,  hardier, 
and  better  hearts  in  every  way. 

Carrots. — Seeds  came  up  thickly,  and  heavy 
crops  are  the  rule.  Coarseness  is  prevalent,  and 
there  was  no  avoiding  this,  as  even  those  sown  late 
in  April  grew  to  a  great  size.  The  top  growth  was 
late  in  maturing,  and  already  the  roots  are  form- 
ing fresh  fibres.  French  Forcing  is  a  variety 
of  quick  growth,  but  Nantes  Horn  is  only  a 
few  days  later,  and  forms  much  better  roots.  The 
last-named  is  suitable  for  either  early,  main,  or 
late  crops,  and  is  the  most  serviceable  variety  in 
cultivation.  Scarlet  Model  forms  thicker  roots, 
these  being  well  coloured  and  keep  well.  The 
old  James's  Intermediate  is  now  superseded 
by  the  superior  forms  of  it,  such  as  Matchless 
Scarlet  and  New  Intermediate.  Scarlet  Perfection 
promises  to  be  a  most  desirable  variety.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Interme- 
diate and  Long  Surrey,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
resembles  both.  We  have  abundance  of  medium- 
sized,  well-coloured  roots  of  it,  which  promise  to 
keep  well.  Long  Surrey  was  previously  the  best 
late  variety,  and  a  shorter-rooted  form  is  a  decided 
gain. 

Cauliflowers.— Eister  Early  Forcing  is  al- 
ways serviceable,  and  Dwarf  Erfurt  Mammoth 
forms  a  very  good  succession.  Pearl  was  again 
serviceable,  and  Magnum  Bonum  (Sutton  and 
Sons),  a  novelty,  proved  to  be  the  best  summer 
variety.  It  is  of  neat  habit  and  forms  large  close 
heads  almost  equal  to  those  produced  by  the  ever 
popular  Autumn  Giant.  On  the  whole,  the  season 
of  1888  was  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
good  Cauliflowers. 

Celery  being  a  moisture-loving  plant,  it  naturally 
revelled  in  the  showery  weather,  bat  in  spite  of  the 
supposed  favourable  season,  much  of  it  is  bolting 
much  earlier  than  usual.  Dryness  at  the  roots  at 
some  period  of  the  plants'  growth  and  a  mild 
autumn  are  the  most  probable  causes  of  this  unfor- 
tunate occurrence.  Incomparable  White  and  White 
Gem  were  very  good  as  early  as  September,  and 
Standard-bearer  has  since  proved  quite  as  good  in 
every  way,  as  stated  when  first  distributed.  It 
promises  to  become  popular  for  both  main  and  late 
crops.  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red  never  fails  to  do 
well,  this  closely  resembling  Leicester  Red.  It  is 
ot  compact  growth  and  very  heavy,  solid,  and  sweet. 

Leeks. — Ayton  Castle  and  The  Lyon  grow  to  a 
good  size,  are  hardy,  and  mildly  flavoured,  and  no 
better  Parsnip  than  The  Student  can  be  recom- 
mended. The  latter  is  very  good  this  season,  the 
only  fault  being  coarseness  in  some  of  the  roots. 

Onion  crops  were  late  in  maturing  and  the 
bulbs  are  keeping  badly.  A  hot  and  dry  summer 
suits  them  best,  a  moderate  crop  of  well-ripened, 
medium-sized,  and  small  bulbs  being  of  more  value 
than  double  the  weight  badly  matured.  The  Queen, 
White  Naples,  and  Mammoth  White  Italian  are 
early  and  mildly  flavoured,  but  do  not  keep  so  well 
as  the  Giant  and  Lemon  Roccas.  All  these  are 
suitable  for  autumn  sowing,  and  for  spring  sowing 
Main  Crop,  Giant  Zittau,  Banbury  Improved,  The 
Wroxton,  and  James's  Keeping  are  among  the  best 
that  can  be  selected. 

Peas. — These  were  late  and  did  not  fill  well. 
Chelsea  Gem  and  American  Wonder,  two  popular 
dwarf,  wrinkled-seeded  varieties,  were  the  first  fit 
to  gather,  and  they  cropped  well.  Extra  Early,  a 
round-seeded  variety,  was  again  serviceable,  and 
William  I.  almost  as  profitable  as  ever.  Perfect 
Gem,  which  only  attains  a  height  of  about  2 
feet,  gave  us  a  capital  crop  of  well-filled  pods, 
and  this  should  prove  of  especial  value  to  the 
owners  of  small  gardens.  Telephone,  Criterion, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Princess  Royal, 
Prodigy,  and  Sturdy  have  again  given  great  satisfac- 
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tion,  these,  as  a  rule,  cropping  heavily  and  filling 
well. 

Potatoes.  —  The  haulm  escaped  late  frosts, 
and  seeing  how  well  the  ground  worked,  we  fully 
anticipated  obtaining  heavy  crops.  Only  the 
earliest  on  warm  borders  escaped  disease.  The 
haulm  of  all  the  rest  was  badly  affected,  and  in 
some  instances  the  tubers  were  also  ruined.  Old 
Ashleaf,  Veitch's  Improved,  and  Myatt's  Ashleat 
perfected  moderately  good  crops  in  spite  of  the 
disease,  and  Cole's  Favourite,  a  second  early,  also 
again  did  remarkably  well.  Those  least  afiected 
by  disease  were  Scotch  Champion,  Laxton's  Re- 
ward, Abundance,  Holbom  Russet,  Prime  Minister, 
Chiswick  Favourite,  and  Magnum  Bonum.  The 
first  and  last-named  of  these  are  as  good  to  eat  as 
ever  they  were. 

TuENiPS. — The  very  earliest  sowings  were  almost 
failures,  but  from  July  to  December  they  were 
never  more  abundant  or  superior  as  regards  quality. 
The  latest  sown  have  continued  to  swell  up  to  the 
present  time  (December  18),  and  altogether  lovers 
of  Turnips  have  had  a  good  time  of  it.  Early 
Milan  again  proved  the  best  for  the  earliest  crops, 
and  it  is  hardier  than  expected.  Snowball  is  good 
for  early  and  late  sowing ;  Veitch's  Red  Globe  never 
fails;  and  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone  is  the  hardiest 
and  one  of  the  most  delicately  flavoured  of  the  lot. 

Tomatoes  were  a  failure,  only  a  few  districts 
escaping  disease.  We  had  a  few  ripe  fruits  on  a 
good  selection  of  Large  Red,  all  the  rest  being 
badly  diseased  early  in  the  season.  In  some  parts 
of  Devonshire  fairly  good  crops  were  gathered,  and 
I  hear,  too,  that  gardens  in  the  midlands  were  for- 
tunate in  this  respect.  There  were  many  failures 
under  glass,  notably  where  no  fije-heat  was  given. 

Vegetable  Maeeows  on  heaps  of  manure 
grew  too  strongly,  and  did  not  yield  many  fruits. 
Oar  plants  on  ordinary  garden  ground  were  more 
productive,  notably  Pen-y-byd,  this  excellent  va- 
riety being  but  little  affected  by  dull,  wet  weather. 
White  Bush  is  of  compact  growth  and  fairly  pro- 
ductive, while  the  Long  White  is  jet  one  of  the 
best.  Savoys  grew  rapidly,  and  are  much  too  early. 
Savoys  Tom  Thumb,  Early  Dwarf  Ulm,  Gilbert's 
Universal,  and  Diumhead  form  a  capital  succes- 
sion. Spinach  was,  and  is  still,  plentiful  and  succu- 
lent. Victoria  Improved  Round  is  a  great  advance 
on  the  old  form,  and  is  good  for  either  the  summer 
or  winter  crops.  Spinach  Beet  has  grown  very 
strongly,  but  is  not  much  in  demand  while  the 
ordinary  Spinach  is  available. 

Saladino. — Lettuces  were  as  fine  as  usual,  and 
they  did  not  run  to  seed  S3  quickly  as  in  hot 
weather.  Early  Paris  Market  is  the  best  for  frames 
and  the  earliest  crops  on  sunny  borders.  Perfect 
Gem  is  fine  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months.  Standwell  (Carter  and  Co.)  fully  deserved 
the  name  given  to  it,  and  another  good  Cabbage 
Lettuce  will  be  found  in  Sutton's  Favourite.  Among 
Cos  varieties,  there  are  none  to  surpass  a  good 
selection  of  Paris  White,  Hick's  Hardy  being  good 
for  standing  through  the  winter,  while  the  Bath  or 
Brown  is  suitable  fcr  either  summer  or  autumn 
sowing.  Endive  is  especially  good  this  season. 
Model  is  suitable  for  the  earliest  supplies.  Green 
Curled  is  somewhat  later  and  hardier,  and  the  best 
keeper  will  be  found  in  the  invaluable  Improved 
Broad-leaved  Bitavian.  Radishes  were  eatable 
throughout  the  summer.  The  little  short-topped 
forcing  Turnip  varieties  were  very  crisp  and  sweet 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season. 
French  Breakfast  and  Olive  Scarlet  are  quick  grow- 
ing, pretty,  and  crisp.  Wood's  Frame  is  a  profit- 
able early  variety.  Red  and  White  Turnips  are 
suitable  for  summer  sowing,  and  Long  Scarlet  Short- 
top  is  the  best  for  the  autumn.  W.  I.  M. 


of  the  Potato,  where  it  flowers  abundantly.  This 
fact  seems  to  indicate  a  sort  of  balance  between  the 
two  modes  of  reproduction  by  the  tubers  and  by 
the  seeds ;  the  energy  of  the  one  seems  to  bring 
about  the  decadence  of  the  other.  In  this 
country,  by  suppressing  the  flowers,  a  grower  on 
one  occasion  was  enabled  to  increase  the  harvest 
to  the  extent  of  2670  pounds  per  acre.  Woolny 
recognises  that,  from  his  experiments,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  flower  is  prejudicial  to  that  of 
the  tubers.  Experiments  were  conducted  in  ISSti 
on  many  varieties  that  produce  flowers.  Four  plots 
were  planted  with  each  variety,  one  acting  as  a 
duplicate  or  control,  being  left  to  itself ;  the  in- 
florescence on  the  other  three  was  cut  at  three 
different  periods.  The  inflorescence  most  often  cut 
off  produced  the  crop  of  greatest  weight ;  it  also 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  number  as  well  as 
size  of  the  tubers.  However,  the  early  varieties, 
and  the  plants  which  had  not  been  topped  till  late, 
gave  a  contrary  result— one  crop  being  poor,  pro- 
bably because  there  remained  some  little  time 
between  the  operation  and  the  maturity  of  the 
tubers,  and  the  season  had  been  especially  dry  from 
July  14  to  August  25.  These  experiments  confirm 
the  theory  that  climatic  influences  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  yield  of  Potatoes.  Dryness  and 
sunlight  are  generally  believed  to  induce  bloom  and 
humidity;  a  sky  more  or  less  cloudy  is  more  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  tubers. — Korth  British 
Agriculturist. 


Is  blossoming*  detrimental  to  develop- 
ment of  Potato  tubers  ?  —The  subject  of  the  relation 
between  blossoming  and  the  development  of  tubers 
in  the  Potato  is  dealt  with  in  a  pamphlet  recently 
issued  by  Mr.  E.  Woolny,  a  German  scientist.  In 
Germany,  where,  owing  mainly  to  the  climate, 
the  blooming  of  Potatoes  is  much  restricted,  the 
tubers  are,  a?  a  rule,  larger  than  in  Chili,  the  habitat 


ASPARAGUS  CULTURE  UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 
There  are  some  soils  in  this  country  that  will 
grow  excellent  Asparagus  without  any  special  pre- 
paration, and  others  that  require  much  labour  ex- 
pended upon  them  before  they  are  fit  for  the 
reception  of  the  roots.  What  appears  to  best  suit  this 
most  valuable  vegetable  is  a  friable  sandy  loam 
resting  on  a  gravelly  or  well-drained  subsoil,  and 
such  conditions,  unfortunately,  are  the  exception. 
Of  such  importance  has  this  crop  become,  however, 
that  all  must  attempt  its  culture.  In  some  instances 
where  Asparagus  fails  when  grown  on  or  rather 
below  the  ordinary  level,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
revert  to  the  older  methods,  that  is,  to  plant  on 
raised  beds,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  termed  growing 
it  under  difficulties.  It  is  the  cold  clayey  soils  that 
are  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  these  rarely  pro- 
ducing good  produce,  and  eventually  proving  fatal 
to  the  plants.  The  cheapest  practice  in  the  end, 
although  by  far  the  most  laborious,  is  to  completely 
change  the  character  of  both  the  surface  and  subsoil, 
and  as  this  is  a  rather  big  undertaking  it  ought  to 
extend  over  several  years.  In  one  large  garden 
situated  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  a  stiff,  retentive  clayey  loam,  the  subsoil 
in  many  instances  solid  clay,  the  work  of  completely 
changing  the  character  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
about  2  feet,  first  for  the  Asparagus,  and  eventually 
for  all  succeeding  crops,  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years  with  the  very  best  results.  Much  the  same 
methods  are  being  adopted  in  another  large  garden 
in  this  district,  where  clay  of  a  different  character, 
but  equally  as  stiff  and  retentive,  is  the  staple,  and 
instead  of  uncertain  crops  of  spindly  shoots,  abund- 
ance of  fine  succulent  growth  is  now  annually  cut 
from  the  beds. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  those  who  have  faUed 
to  grow  good  Asparagus,  owing  to  the  heavy  nature 
of  the  soil,  ought  to  commence  the  formation  of 
a  series  of  beds  somewhat  as  I  shall  briefly  advise, 
and  they  may  rest  well  assured  ultimate  success 
is  certain.  It  will  probably,  though  not  in  all 
cases  necessarily,  entail  the  loss  of  crops  from  a 
strip  of  ground  for  one  season,  but  this  ought  not 
to  have  a  deterrent  effect.  The  first  proceeding 
should  be  to  mark  out  a  breadth  of  ground,  G  feet 
wide,  in  a  sunny,  well-drained  position,  and  of  a 
good  length,  or  according  to  circumstances,  this 
being  sufficient  for  one  bed  of  Asparagus.  Sup- 
posing the  top  soil  to  have  been  cultivated  for 
several  years,  this  ought  to  be  in  fairly  good  work- 
ing order,  and  it  may  be  some  of  the  subsoil 
will  have  been  much  improved  by  the  addition 
of  various   substances,     AU   that  is   found  fairly 


friable  should  be  thrown  out  on  each  side  of  the 
space  marked  out  and  formed  into  a  neat  ridge,  and 
then  comes  the  heavy  part  of  the  work.  Not  less 
than  1  foot  of  the  clayey  subsoil  ought  to  be  dug 
and  wheeled  out  of  the  garden,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
burnt  or  is  not  of  any  service  at  the  time,  sooner  or 
later  a  use  will  be  fotmd  for  it.  In  the  Kentish 
garden  alluded  to  the  bottom  of  the  intended  bed 
was  hollowed  out  and  a  single  2  inch  pipe  drain 
laid  through  the  centre,  this  being  duly  connected 
with  a  main  drain  on  the  lower  side.  Over  the 
bottom  were  then  placed  sufficient  rough  stones,  brick 
ends,  and  coarse  mortar  rubbish  to  just  bury  the 
pipes,  finishing  off  vrith  the  finest  of  this  imperishable 
material.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  or  for  about  twelve  months,  a  large  trench 
thus  prepared  ought  to  be  kept  open,  the  only 
exception  being  when  there  is  sufficient  material 
for  completing  a  bed  in  time  for  planting  in  the 
following  April.  What  is  wanted  is  plenty  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  such  as  Grass  from  the 
mowing  machines,  sweepings  and  trimmings  of 
walks,  leaves,  stable  manure,  weeds,  and  other 
refuse  of  a  soft  nature,  and  also  plenty  of  charred 
rubbish,  burnt  clay,  wood  and  coal  ashes,  and  sand. 
When  sufficient  of  this  has  accumulated,  or  say  a 
depth  of  about  18  inches,  one  half  of  the  soil  pre- 
viously thrown  out  of  the  trench  should  be  returned, 
and  the  whole  well  mixed  together  without,  how- 
ever, disturbing  the  drainage.  Supposing  the  trench 
is  kept  open  all  the  year,  a  second  turning  of  this 
extraordinary  mixture  may  well  be  given,  and  if 
this  is  done  in  dry  weather  the  whole  may  be 
lightly  trampled  down.  It  ought,  when  finished, 
to  be  within  6  inches  of  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
garden,  subsequent  additions  raising  the  bed 
another  12  inches.  The  long  exposure  of  the  soil 
thrown  out  usually  has  a  thorough  pulverising 
effect,  and  this  mixed  with  abundance  of  leaf  soil, 
decayed  stable  manure,  sifted  soil  from  the  frame 
ground,  sand,  the  contents  of  a  smother,  and  any 
other  fine  light  mould  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  for 
the  completion  of  the  bed.  Should  the  various 
ingredients  of  this  compost  be  rather  scarce  or  not 
more  than  equal  in  bulk  to  the  ordinary  soil  mixed 
with  it,  extra  pains  must  be  taken  with  the  mixing, 
the  work  being  best  carried  out  when  the  soil  is 
dry.  It  will  be  further  benefited  if  thrown  up  into 
two  ridges  till  near  planting  time. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bed  be  largely  composed  of  mould 
that  wUl  not  bind  together  or  again  become  very 
retentive  of  moisture,  as  it  is  only  light,  free-work- 
ing soils  that  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  fine  well-blanched  Asparagus.  To  have  this  in 
perfection  necessitates  planting  from  6  inches  to 
8  inches  deep,  and  the  eventual  burial  of  the  crowns 
to  that  depth.  Covered  so  deeply  by  heavy  soil 
the  crops  are  later,  and  If  the  plants  do  not  even- 
tually succumb,  they  form  weakly  and  but  little 
valued  shoots.  Those,  then,  who  cannot  adopt  the 
radical  measures  I  have  just  advised,  ought  at  any 
rate  to  see  that  the  subsoil  is  well  drained  and  the 
surface  improved  by  the  addition  of  any  suitable 
substances  that  can  be  collected.  As  before  stated, 
the  process  of  forming  Asparagus  beds  in  this 
fashion  must  in  most  cases  be  piecemeal,  and  may 
well  be  gradually  extended  all  over  the  garden.  A 
fresh  bed  being  planted  every  spring,  the  time  will 
come  when  an  old  one  may  be  broken  up  every 
winter  and  the  contents  forced.  Supposing  either 
one-year-old  or  two-year-old  plants  are  put  out, 
these  ought  not  to  be  cut  from  till  the  third  season, 
and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  lifted  for  forcing 
before  they  have  been  cut  from  for  five  or  six  sea- 
sons. Such  fine  strong  roots  as  result  from  planting  1 8 
inches  apart  in  three  rows  18  inches  asunder  would 
remain  in  a  profitable  state  with  very  little  further 
trouble  for  many  years,  but  when  lifted  and  forced 
they  yield  a  far  more  valuable  lot  of  shoots  than 
do  the  weakly  clumps  obtained  by  breaking  up  less 
well-made  beds. 

Those  who  have  tried  completely  changing  the 
character  of  the  garden  soil  to  a  good  depth  con- 
sider that  the  Asparagus  crops  repay  for  the  trouble 
taken,  but  this  is  not  the  only  gain.  When  the 
Asparagus  is  cleared  off,  wonderful  crops  of  runner 
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Beans,  Peas,  and  other  vegetables  are  obtained 
from  the  ground  in  snccession,  and  the  improve- 
ment is  of  snoh  a  permanent  character  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  rain  it  by  bad  treatment. 

W.  Iqgulden, 


Ferns. 

W.     H.     BOWER. 

ASPLENIUM  FLACCIDUM  ODONTITES. 

The  plant  we  here  figure  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
A.  flaccidum,  which  is  cue  of  the  most  variable 
Ferns  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     The  figure 
here  given  is  taken  from  a  specimen  sent  home 
from  New  Zealand,  its  native  country,  so  that 
no  modification  has  come  about  through  culti- 
vation.    The  common  form  of  A.  flaccidum  in 
English  gardens  produces  long  pendulous  fronds 
some   3    feet  or   more   in    length,   the   pinnse 
being  distant,  narrow,  some  C  inches  long,  deep 
green   in  colour,   and   viviparous.     It    is  well 
suited  for  growing  in  baskets  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  form,  however,  now  under  consideration  is 
quite  unsuited  for  basket  purposes,  being  erect 
in   habit  and  thick   and  leathery  in   texture, 
thus  proving  that,  in  spite  of  what  may  be  said 
to    the    contrary,    auch    a    variation    deserves 
a  distinct  name  for  garden  purposes.     As  will 
be  seen  by  our  figure,  the  sori  are  both  numer- 
ous and  bold,  and  in  this  it  difi^ers  from  the 
typical  plant ;  these  contrast  well  with  the  pale 
green,    which   is  the   usual   colour   of  all  the 
numerous  forms  of  the  species.     The  form  in 
question  was  a  few  years  ago  common  in  culti- 
vation;   it  is  an  evergreen  greenhouse   plant, 
well  adapted   for  a  nook  in  the  rockery,  and 
being  so  different  in  habit  to   the   pendulous 
form,   it    may    with    perfect  safety  be 
planted  in  juxtaposition  with  it.     As  a 
pot  plant  this  form  is  not  one  of  the  most 
attractive   Ferns,  its  rigid   habit   being 
against  its  forming  a  graceful  specimen, 
but  when  planted  out  it  is  a  very  charming 
subject,   and    well  deserves    the    atten- 
tion of  aU  readers  of  The  Garden. 


DICRANOGLOSSUM  FURCATUM. 

This  is  a  pretty  Fern,  which  I  have  not  seen  in 
cultivation  for  some  few  years,  but  it  well  deserves 
a  place  in  every  collection  for  its  thoroughly 
distinct  character.  The  plant  named  above  is 
sometimes  named  Tjenitis  furcata,  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  affinity,  and 
again  Cuspidaria  furcata,  but  as  the  last  name  was 
previously  given  to  a  genus  of  Bignoniaceous  plants, 
it  could  not  also  be  applied  to  a  Fern.  This  species 
is  said  to  be  abundant  in  South  America,  par- 
ticularly in  Ecuador  and  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
and  so  it  must  also  be  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  as 
from  this  last-named  place  I  have  frequently 
received  it  in  quantity,  and  it  was  this  form  which 
I  succeeded  in  establishing  in  cultivation.  It  is  a 
plant  with  a  short  creeping  rhizome,  which  is  woolly, 
and  the  fronds  are  tutted,  growing  a  foot  or  more 
in  height,  sometimes  considerably  less,  and  on 
some  rare  occasions  they  attain  a  height  of  18 
inches.  The  divisions  are  narrow,  seldom  ezceed- 
ing  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  although  I  have 
seen  a  form  of  this  plant  in  which  they  are  always 
broader,  even  in  a  young  state.  The  fronds  are 
coriaceous  in  texture,  pendent  and  bright  green, 
the  upper  and  lower  surface  being  covered  more  or 
less  with  small  thin  scales.  It  forms  a  beautiful 
object  in  a  smaU  jutting  pocket  in  the  stove  rock- 
work,  producing  a  pleasing  effect,  which  is  not 
obtained  by  any  other  Fern  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Naturally  the  plant  appears  to  grow 
in  stiff  yellow  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  in  a  similar 
mixture  with  some  turfy  peat  added  I  have  found 
it  succeed  weU  under  cultivation.    It  likes  stove 


heat  and  a  very  moist  atmosphere ;  an  indication  of 
this  is  given  by  the  plants  when  they  arrive  in  this 
country,  as  they  have  the  upper  side  of  the  fronds 
covered  with  growing  Moss.  W.  H.  G. 


Ferns  for  a  cool  stove  ((9.  y.).— Yes,  yon 
can  grow  the  following  ;  they  will  not  occupy  much 
space  :  Davallia  canariensis  (the  Hare's-foot  Fern) 
for  hanging  basket;  Adiantum  dolabriforme  in 
similar  position.  Be  sure  you  get  this  plant.  A. 
lunulatum  is  a  similar  kind,  and  is  often  sold  for  it. 
The  advantage  of  dolabriforme  lies  in  its  evergreen 
character,  lunulatum  being  deciduous.  A.  cuneatum : 
no  one  can  do  without  this  useful  Maiden-hair  for 


gibba,  Platycerium  alcicorne  for  bracket.     Some 
good  hardy  Ferns  next  week. — W.  H.  G. 

Humata  (Davallia)  Tyermani.— This  Fern 
was  named  by  Moore  after  Mr.  Tyerman,  of  the 
Liverpool  Gardens,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  intro- 
duced it  from  West  Africa.  But  a  short  time  after- 
wards, in  the  South,  I  saw  several  plants  of  this 
species  which  had  come  home  with  Dendrobium 


nobile,  thus  proving  its  Indian  origin.  It  is  a  lovely 
plant  for  either  pot  or  basket  culture,  the  rhizome 
being  densely  covered  with  large  white  chaffy 
scales.  The  fronds  are  stiff  and  leathery  in  texture 
and  intensely  deep  green  in  colour.  They  are  very 
suitable  for  cutting,  as  from  their  consistency  they 
do  not  flag  or  droop  for  a  very  long  time.  I  recently 
noted  this  in  very  fine  condition  with  Mr.  Bingham, 
in  Miss  Goldsmid's  garden  on  Wimbledon  Common. 
The  Davallias  are  all  handsome  plants,  and  should 
really  receive  more  attention  than  has  been  accorded 
them  during  the  past  few  years. — W.  H.  G. 


Engraved  for  The 


cutting.  Anemidictyon  Phyllitidis,  a  flowering 
Fern ;  Asplenium  Belangeri ;  A.  cicutarium,  a 
charming  Fern,  but  if  watered  over  the  fronds  it 
turns  black  ;  Blechnum  brasiliense,  B.  ocoidentale, 
Doryopteris    palmata,    Lastrea    hispida,  Lomaria 


SOILS  AND  COMPOSTS. 

No  garden,  however  small,  can  weU  be  carried  on 
without  its  soil  and  compost  heaps,  as  where  plants 
are  grown  in  pots  it  is  essential  for  their  welfare 
that  they  have  suitable  soil,  without  which  they 
make  but  little  progress,  and  are  seldom  seen  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  In  extensive  places,  where 
there  are  old  pastures  to  run  to  to  cut  turfy  loam 
from,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  up  a  compost 
fit  for  almost  any  purpose,  as  fibrous  loam  forms 
the  basis  of  most  soils  for  plant  culture,  and  it  is 
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only  Orchids,  Heaths,  and  Azaleas   that    require   putting  a 
peat,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  peat  is   plants, 
very  useful  to  add  to  loam,  as  a  mixture  to  correct 
its  binding  tendency  and  give  humus  for  the  roots 
of  plants  to  feed  on,  but  as  to  its  real  necessity, 
much  depends  on  the  loam.    This,  to  be  of  the  best 
quality,  should  be  of  a  yellow  or  hazel  colour  and 
full  of  fibre,  but  not  too  stiff  and  heavy,  as  without 
a  fair  amount  of  sand  in  it,  it  soon  becomes  close 
and  heavy.     In  cutting  the  loam  ready  for  cartirig 
and  stacking,  the  spade  should  not   be  driven  in 
more  than  about  0  inches,  as  that  is  quite  thick 
enough  for  the  sods,  and  when  these  are  carted, 
they    should    be   stacked,   grass   side  down,  _  and 
brought  up  narrow  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge, 
and  thus  keep  out  wet  and  let  the  air  and  weather 
play  on  the  sides.    Although   this  stacking  and 
storing  are  very  desirable,  I  do  not  hold  with  allow- 
ing the  loam  to  lie  long,  as,  roughly  speaking,  the 
fresher  the  loam  is,  so  long  as  the  Grass  is  dead, 
the  better,  as  when  stored  for  any  length  of  time 
the  whole  of   the  fibre  becomes  decomposed,  and 
therefore  it  is  advisable  to  get  in  only  a  j  ear's  supply. 
What  is  required  for  immediate  use,  or  for  potting 
at  any  time  during  the  winter,  should  be  placed 
under  cover  that  it  may  be  in  a  fit  condition  for 
handling,  whatever  the  weather  may  be.     Not  only 
is  it  desirable  that  loam  should  not  be  long  stacked, 
but  on  no  account  ought  manure  to  be  laid  between 
the  sods  or  placad  with  it,  as  what  enriching  it  re- 
quires is  best  given  later  on  when  it  is  chopped  up 
and  prepared  for  the  potting,  as  then  a  little  bone 
dust  or  a"  dash  of   soot  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
most  things,  and  the  two  together  form  an  excel- 
lent stimulant.      Those  who  have  not  a  park  or 
meadow  to  fall  back  on  for  loam,  may  often  get  what 
they  require  from  waste  parts  by  the  roadside,  where 
patches  of  turfy  loam  are  to  be  met  with,  but  fail- 
ing this  privilege  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
resort  to  dealers  who   supply  peat,  loam,  or  leaf 
mould,  or  mixtures  all  ready  for    use.    Peat    is 
always  a  scarce  commodity,  and  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  certain  districts  where  there  are  commons 
or  heaths. 

In  some  places  peat  is  thick,  but  with  that,  as 
with  loam,  it  is  only  the  top  that  is  valuable,  as  this 
contains  the  fibre,  which  alone  should  be  used  for 
hard-wooded  plants.  Before,  however,  it  is  fit  for 
these  it  should  bscut  into  sods  and  stored  for  a  few 
months  in  the  same  way  as  advised  for  the  loam. 
Leaf-mould  is  nearly  as  valuable  es  psat,  and 
for  many  things  answers  the  tame  purpose,  and  in 
cases  where  the  loam  is  of  a  heavy  texture,  leaf- 
mould  is  indispensable  as  a  corrective  to  mix  with 
it.  Used  in  that  way,  all  soft-wooded  plants 
are  greatly  benefited  by  having  a  small  portion 
added  to  the  loam  in  which  they  are  potted.  This 
baing  so,  all  who  grow  plants  in  pots  should  en- 
deavour to  havea  store,  the  best  being  thatfrom  leaves 
laid  up  in  a  heap  and  kept  tamed  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  them  sweet  and  hasten  decomposi- 
tion. Leaf-mould  when  prepared  in  this  way  is 
always  superior  to  any  saved  from  hotbeds  or 
made  from  leaves  that  have  been  fermented. 
In  places  where  there  are  many  Oak  and  Beech 
trees  growing,  good  leaf-mculd  may  be  obtained, 
but  it  is  important  that  there  be  no  Beech  nuts  nor 
pieces  of  wood  in  it.  Leaf  soil  before  being  used 
should  be  sifted  and  rendered  fine,  as  then  it  blends 
with  the  loam  much  better,  and  all  that  is  wanted 
to  make  the  mixture  perfect  for  most  plants  is  the 
addition  of  a  little  sharp  sand,  which  will  keep  the 
whole  porous.  The  quantity  required  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  loam  and  the  subjects  to 
be  potted,  as  those  that  need  much  water  when 
growing  will  take  more,  and  such  things  as  Ca- 
mellias and  others  of  that  class  less.  With  regard 
to  manure,  beyond  that  already  mentioned,  that 
from  cows,  sheep,  or  deer  is  best  for  potting  pur- 
poses, but  neither  must  be  used  green,  but  laid  up 
for  a  year  or  so  in  some  dry  shed  or  under  cover, 
and  there  turned  and  broken  up  till  it  becomes 
quite  pulverised.  Some  of  the  artiScial  manures 
are  valuable,  and  may  either  ba  used  as  substitutes 
for  any  or  all  of  those  just  referred  to  either  at  the 
time  of  potting  or  after,  as  most  of  them  are  readily 
soluble,  and  if  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
are  soon  washed  in,  or  they  may  be  applied  by 


little  in  the  water  before  watering  the 

S.  D. 


Orchids. 

W.    H.    GOWBR. 

EPIDBNDRUM  WALLISI. 

This  species  of  a  large,  and  to  some  extent  de- 
spised genus  is  a  veritable  gem  for  winter- 
flowering  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Bickerstaif,  who  has 
charge  of  the  rich  and  rare  collection  at  Burford 
Lodge,  says  it  is  almost  alwajs  in  bloom,  and, 
as  seen  at  this  garden,  it  grows  to  a  good  size 
and  flowers  profusely,  the  individual  blooms 
being  largd  and  highly  coloured.  It  is  a  plant 
which  is  found  in  New  Grenada,  but  I  do  not 
think  from  the  coolest^  part,  as  it  thrives  best 
in  the  Cattleya  house.  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworth,  of  Clapham  Park  Road,  who  has  re- 
cently imported  a  batch,  that  it  grows  naturally 
in  a  place  which  is  difficult  of  access,  and  on 


account  of  the  expense  of  transit  the  tall  stems 
are  cut  down  within  some  6  inches  of  the 
ground.  This  system,  I  think,  must  induce 
weak  growth  and  cause  the  imported  plants  to 
be  much  longer  in  displaying  their  full  beauty  ; 
hence  the  j)lant  has  not  become  so  well  known 
in  cultivation  as  it  deserves. 

The    EpiJendrum    genus   is,    comparatively 
speaking,  a  weedy  one,  and  as  such   quantities 
of  the  poor-flowered  kinds  were  the  first  to  be 
introduced  it  obtained  a  bad   name,  and  any 
plant  with  the  suspicion   of  belonging  to  the 
Epidendrum  family  was   at   once   condemned. 
In  this  plant  we  have  a  species  quite  out  of  the 
common.     It  grows  several  feet  in  height  with- 
out pseudo-bulbs,  but  with   slender  Reed-like 
stems,    these  being  clothed  with   oblong   lan- 
ceolate  leavts,   which    are    some   4   inches   or 
5  inches   long  and   about  1  inch   wide,  acute 
at    the    point.'i,    and    sheathing    at    the    base. 
The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  rich  deep  green,  but  the 
sheathing  base  which    envelops  the  Reed- like 
stem  is   thickly  freckled  with   reddish-brown, 
the  leaves  being  alternate  and  arranged  in  a 
two-ranked  fashion.  The  raceme  is  terminal  and 
many-flowered,  each  of  the  flowers  being  about 
1 J  inches  across.     In  addition  to  the  terminal 
raceme,    lateral    oues,  which   are  smaller,  are 
pushed  out  on  the  stem.     Each  lateral  ractme 
springs  from  opposite  the  bass  of  each  leaf,  and 
opens  its  flowers  from  the  top  downwards,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Toddy  Palm  of  India 
(Caryota  urens)  docs  its  flowers.     The  flowers, 
sweetly  scented,  with  a  delicate  musky  odour, 
are  rich  golden  yellow,  more  or  less  dotted  with 
bright  crimEon  ;  the  lip  is  large  and  fan-shaped, 
white,    with    numerous    beautifully    feathered 
lines  of  bright  rich  purple,  this  being  an  uncom- 
mon combination  of  colours  which  is  at  once  at- 
tractive  and  pleasing.     The  individual  flowers 
are  very  long-lived,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
fact  of  all  the  lateral  racemes  requiring  some 
time  to  expand,  renders  a  strong  plant  with  nu- 
merous flowering  stems  gay  for  many  months. 
The  flowers,  as  they  are  displayed  in  full  force 
during  the  winter  seaison,  would  lead  an  expe- 
rienced grower  to  the  just  conclusion  that  the 
Epidendrum  does  not  require  to  be  kept  dry  at 
any  time  in  the  year,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  I 
recently  noted    in  two    separate   collections  a 
plant  of  this  species  dried  almost  to  death,  and 
upon  asking  what  the  plant  was,   I  was  told 
"  it  was  that  plant  that  was  cracked  up  so  much 
a  year  or  two  ago,    E.   Walliei,  but  the  thing 
wotild  never  grow. "     This  ij  how  good  plants 
are  often  ruined  and  cast  on  one  side,   and  bo- 
come   lost    to    cultivation.     I    hope,  however, 
these  plants  are  on  the  right  road  towards  re- 


covery. This  is  a  practice  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  largely  indulged  in  by  some  of  our  lead- 
ing theorists,  who  will  interfere  with  practice  of 
which  they  know  nothing.  There  can  be  neither 
sense,  reason,  nor  cultivation  in  drying  a  plant 
in  winter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  kill  all  the 
summer's  growth,  and  when  the  season  for 
growth  comes  round  again  the  plant  ha?  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  recovering  itself  from  the 
winter's  check.  One  cannot  make  an  Evergreen 
into  a  deciduous  tree  by  drying  it.  Even  our 
deciduous  trees  in  winter  get  as  much  moisture 
as  the  Evergreens. 

Epidendrum  Wallisi  enjoys  a  very  liberal 
supply  of  water  during  the  period  of  growth, 
and,  therefore,  requires  ample  drainage.  Daring 
the  winter  months,  unless  a  fair  amount  is 
given,  the  plant  shrivels  and  becomes  weak, 
whilst  if  it  is  of  flowering  size  the  flowers  cannot 
be  developed  without  sustenance. 

I  have  observtd  the  finest  plants  growing  in 
the  heat  of  an  intermediate  house  at  the  coolest 
end,  the  soil  used  being  good  psat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  It  is  a  species  which  will 
increase  in  favour,  and  which  deserves  to  find 
a  home  in  every  collection  of  stove  plants. 


Sophronitis  grandi  Bora.— Fine  examples  of 
this  are  now  to  be  found  in  Mr.  F.  C.  Jacomb's  gar- 
den at  Cheam  Park,  where  I  noted  not  only  several 
very  large-flowered  forms,  but  an  example  which 
bears  two  flowers  on  each  spike  ;  such  a  form  is  a 
great  acquisition,  and  should  be  taken  care  of.  I 
may  add  that  this  species  thrives  admirably  in  the 
cool  house  with  the  OdontogloEsums,  the  structure 
being  a  span  roof  with  plenty  of  light  and  good  at- 
mospheric  moisture,  which  the  plants  appear  to 
fully  enjoy.— G. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana.— What  a  gem  this 
plant  has  been  during  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year.  It  may  be  justly  called  the  autumn-flower- 
ing 0.  Skinneri,  but  it  has  already  produced  more 
variety  as  regard  colour  than  Mr.  Skinner's  plant. 
It  is  a  Veitohian  introduction,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  utility.  The  fault  found  with  it  at  first 
was  want  of  size  in  the  flowers,  but  the  number 
of  flowers  produced  upon  the  spike  amply  com- 
pensates for  this,  as  I  have  seen  it  lately  in  several 
collections. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  crispum  ochraceum. — This  is  a 
new  form  of  this  plant,  just  named  from  imported 
plants  received  by  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  of  Clapham 
Park  Road,  from  Brazil.  The  plants  bear  very 
large-branched  spikes,  and  the  individual  flowers 
which  opened  in  the  case  show  them  to  be  as  large 
or  larger  than  those  of  a  good  0.  Marshallianum, 
and  they  appear  to  be  of  a  bright  crimson  colour, 
with  some  yellow.  There  are  only  a  few  plants  of 
this  fine  variety.  They  were  collected  and  sent 
home  as  being  quite  a  distinct  variety,  and  this 
has  been  verified  by  our  veteran  orchidologist. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Iieeanum  maculatum. — This 
hybrid  originated  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and 
a  quantity  of  beautiful  forms  are  now  flowering  at 
Burford  Lodge,  but  the  one  named  as  above  is 
quite  distinct.  It  is  a  large  flower,  the  dorsal  sepal 
pure  white,  heavily  spotted  with  large  dots  of 
purplish  magenta,  with  a  small  arc  of  bright  green 
at  the  base;  the  petals  are  very  bright,  being 
flushed  with  dull  crimson,  and  the  pouch  is  also 
richly  coloured.  This  form  and  the  ccnanthum 
varieties  are  specially  good,  as  the  flowers,  which 
are  freely  produced,  are  very  bright  and  cheerful. 

Epidendrum  stenopetalum. — This  is  a  rare, 
although  not  a  new  plant,  which  I  recently  noted 
flowering  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection.  It 
has  erect  stem-like  growths  and  flowers,  which  at 
first  sight  impress  one  with  th^  idea  that  it  is  Den- 
drobium  bigibbum.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
umbels  from  the  top  of  the  stem;  sepals  and  petals 
narrow,  the  lip  large,  bright  rose  colour,  with  a 
white  patch  on  the  disc.    It  is  said  to  be  a  native 
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of  Venezuela,  in  forests,  at  some  3000  feet  elevation, 
and  is  another  gem  for  the  cool  house.  It  is  said 
to  flower  naturally  from  October  through  the  re- 
maining months  of  the  jear,  so  that  in  cultivation 
this  appears  to  be  its  flowering  season,  which  adds 
materially  to  its  value. 

Lycaste  Measuresiana. — This  is  one  of  the 
very  handsomest  forms  of  the  old  L.  plana  which 
has  yet  cropped  up  in  cultivation,  and  which  I 
recently  noted  with  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  at 
St.  Albans ;  the  flowers,  freely  produced,  are  large 
and  richly  coloured,  the  white  petals  and  the  lip 
being  thickly  covered  with  carmine  dots  arranged 
in  lines.  The  Lycastes  have  become  a  numerous 
family  in  cultivation.  A  complete  series  is  ex- 
tremely showy  and'interesting ;  blooming  in  winter 
and  lasting  long  in  perfection,  they  are  essentially 
amateurs'  plants,  more  especially  as  they  thrive 
under  cool  treatment  — G. 

Odontoglossum  blandum.  —  This  exquisite 
species,  although  discovered  by  Blunt  whilst  col- 
lecting for  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  upwards 
of  twenty  years  ago,  has  never  become  common.  I 
have  seen  it,  however,  lately  in  various  collections 
in  bloom,  and  it  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
growers  at  home,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  almost 
exterminated  in  its  native  habitat,  which  is  near 
Ooina,  in  New  Grenada,  at  some  6500  feet  elevation 
in  very  wet  situations,  and  where  it  is  said  to  flower 
all  the  year  round.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  well  ren- 
dered on  plate  2S  of  Bateman's  "Monograph  of 
Odontoglossums,"  the  flowers  on  the  raceme  having 
some  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the  rare  0. 
nsevium  majus. — W. 

Odontoglossum  Londesborougliianum.— 
This  beautiful  and  distinct  plant  worthily  records 
the  interest  taken  in  Orchids  by  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  and  it  is  now  some  twelve  years  ago  since 
the  plant  opened  its  flowers  in  his  garden  at  Nor- 
biton,  in  Surrey,  it  having  been  Introduced  to  Europe 
by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  from  some 
locality  in  Mexico,  in  which  it  is  subject  to  great 
heat  in  the  daytime,  and  which  becomes  very  cold 
at  night.  It  is  a  plant  of  rambling  habit,  and  re- 
quires to  be  grown  upon  rafts  of  wood  with  some 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  long  racemes,  are  rich  golden  yellow  in 
colour;  the  lip  clear,  saving  a  few  red  dots  just  in 
front  of  the  claw ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  banded 
transversely  with  short  streaks  of  chocolate.  This 
species  is  now  flowering  in  the  Wilton  House  col- 
lection at  Southampton. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Walkeriana. — Although  not  by  any 
means  a  rare  plant  of  late  years,  it  is  not  seen  so 
frequently  in  collections  in  a  flowering  state,  as  its 
beautiful  flowers  would  warrant.  In  fact,  it  is 
usually  considered  difficult  to  manage,  but,  judging 
by  the  quantity  of  flowers  of  this  species  in  Mr. 
Bonnj's  nursery  at  Hexfable,  he  must  have  been 
unconscious  of  the  difficulty,  or  has  overcome 
it,  for  there  the  plant  grows  vigorously  and  flowers 
most  freely.  The  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  the 
great  peculiarity  in  the  species  is  that,  instead  of 
the  scape  issuing  from  between  the  leaves  on  the 
top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  it  produces  from  the 
rhizome  a  small,  slender,  leafless  shoot  which  bears 
the  flower,  and  which  afterwards  dies,  and  from  its 
base  arises  a  growth.  The  flowers,  produced  either 
singly  or  in  pairs,  are  large,  measuring  upwards  of 
4  inches  across,  and  they  are  usually  of  a  bright 
rosy  purple,  although  they  vary  considerably  in 
depth  of  colour.  It  likes  heat,  light,  and  moisture. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Phaleenopsis  Stuartiana. — This  is  a  charm- 
ing plant,  one  of  the  importations  of  the  Clapton 
Nurseries,  and  worthily  named  to  commemorate  the 
present  energetic  head  of  the  firm.  The  leaves  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  P.  Sohilleriana,  but  with 
age  the  marbling  wears  away,  and  they  become  of  a 
uniform  dull  green.  The  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  on  a  plant  in  Mr.  Jacomb's  garden  at 
Cheam  Park  I  recently  noted  a  spike  about  18  inches 
in  length  bearing  thirty  flowers  of  good  size;  in- 
deed, Phalsenopsids  of  all  kinds  bid  fair  to  thrive 
well  in  this  establishment.  I  would  strongly  advise 
Mr.  May,  the  gardener,  to  use  some  salt  and  liquid 
cow  manure  underneath  the  stages,  in  a  similar 


manner  to  Mr.  Searing  at  Cheshunt,  for  I  am  sure, 
in  spite  of  what  has  recently  been  written  in  dis- 
paragement of  this  practice,  that  several  collections 
have  begun  to  revive  after  having  been  thus  treated. 
The  flowers  of  Stuartiana  are  pure  white,  the  in- 
ferior half  of  the  lower  sepals  being  profusely 
dotted  with  rose  and  crimson  dots ;  as  also  is  the 
lip.    It  comes  from  the  Philippines. — W. 


THE  GENUS  STANHOPEA. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  read  at  page  549  that  a  correspon- 
dent has  been  "  continually  receiving  inquiries  re- 
garding these  plants."  It  shows  that  there  is  a 
greater  interest  being  taken  in  them  now  than  there 
used  to  be.  For  my  part,  I  have  admired  this 
genus  of  Orchids  ever  since  I  was  an  apprentice  in 
a  large  garden  in  Scotland,  and  will  never  forget 
the  flowering  of  a  fine  plant  of  S.  tigrina. 
W.  H.  G."  does  not  give  a  larger  published  list 
than  thirty-six  species  and  varieties,  but,  to  go  no 
further,  Paxton's  "  Botanical  Dictionary "  gives  a 
list  of  forty-six  species  and  varieties  in  1868.  I 
have  been  tempted  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
them,  because  I  saw  recently  a  number  of  beautiful 
species  really  well  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  at  Lowfields,  Burton-in-Lonsdale. 
Mr.  Horner  is  an  amateur  gardener  and  an  ardent 
lover  of  plants.  He  is  better  known  as  an  Auricula 
and  Tulip  fancier  than  as  a  collector  and  cultivator 
of  Orchids,  but  though  a  florist  of  the  old  school, 
like  his  father,  he  has  a  keen  eye  to  the  beautiful 
in  Nature,  and  in  the  Orchid  family  not  only  the 
beautiful,  but  the  grotesque  and  singular  character 
of  some  Orchids,  notably  the  Stanhopeas,  is  equally 
fascinating.  Mrs.  Horner  is  a  keen  Orchid  fancier 
also,  and  has  in  a  short  time  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  their  culture  and  habits.  Fashionable 
Orchids  are  not  thought  of.  They  are  grown  at 
Lowfields  for  their  sweetness  and  beauty,  for  their 
intrinsic  worth,  and  perhaps  their  quaintness.  We 
have  to  thank  our  enterprising  Orchid  importers 
that  Orchids  are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  any  class 
of  greenhouse  or  stove  plants,  and  they  are  as  easily 
grown  as  any  other  garden  plants.  We  often  read 
in  The  Garden  descriptions  of  famous  collections 
of  Orchids,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  them  can 
compete  with  the  small  Lowfields  collection  as  an 
object  lesson  for  amateurs  of  small  means  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  extravagant  prices  for  their  plants. 

The  houses  where  the  plants  are  grown  are  of  the 
simplest  construction.  Any  carpenter  could  put  up 
such  structures.  There  is  a  lean-to  in  two  divisions 
in  a  sunny  corner  of  the  walled  garden.  It  is  only 
25  feet  long,  by  10  feet  wide.  The  cool  house,  12 
feet  long  by  4J  feet  wide,  is  in  front  of  it.  The 
whole  lot  might  be  put  under  the  stage  of  some  of 
our  modern  Cattleya  houses,  and  one  might  pass 
through  without  noticing  it,  and  yet  the  space  is 
packed  full  of  nice  healthy  growing  plants,  which 
may  possibly  give  more  real  pleasure  to  the  owner 
than  the  richest  collection  in  the  country.  The 
plants  have  all  been  collected  as  opportunity  offered, 
and  at  a  small  cost.  There  is  no  trained  gardener 
on  the  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horner  look  alter  their 
own  plants,  and  as  a  correct  list  of  the  different 
species  in  flower  has  been  kept  by  Mrs.  Horner 
for  every  month  of  the  year,  it  might  be  interesting 
to  give  the  numbers.  In  December,  1887,  there 
were  in  flower  35  distinct  species ;  in  January, 
1888,  35  species  ;  in  February,  33  ;  in  March,  32  ; 
in  April,  42  ;  in  May,  48  ;  in  June,  54 ;  in  July,  41 ; 
in  August,  34;  in  September,  39;  in  October,  38; 
and  in  November,  37.  How  few  cultivators  could 
give  such  results  from  the  space  at  their  disposal 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  collection.  As  a 
rule,  large  houses  are  filled  with  hundreds 
of  one  species  of  Cattleya,  and  hundreds  of  other 
species.  They  make  a  glorious  display  in  their 
season,  I  admit,  but  during  several  months  in  the 
year  the  ordinary  Cattleya  house  is  very  dull. 
Now,  the  Cattleyas  are  all  right  in  their  way.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  them,  but  other  choice 
Orchids  might  also  be  cultivated,  and  amongst  them 
the  Stanhopeas.  Mr.  Horner  has  had  several  species 
in  flower  in  his  small  collection  during  the  last 
three  months,    I  may  add  that  another  small  house 


has  been  added  to  the  establishment.  It  is  span- 
roofed,  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  and,  from  its 
position,  will  be  an  excellent  house  for  the  cool 
Orchids.  Many  species  of  Orchids  difficult  to 
manage  seem  to  thrive  here,  such  as  some  of  the 
Disas,  Nanodes  Medusas,  a  miffy  subject,  which  has 
been  hung  out  of  doors  in  an  Apple  tree  during  the 
summer  months.  Mr.  Horner  is  also  proud  of 
what  he  calls  his  hanging  groves  of  Cattleya 
citrina,  of  which  he  had  a  number  of  plants  out  of 
condition  sent  him.  He  has  grown  them  up  into 
great  specimens,  and  the  bulbs  made  last  season 
are  larger  and  healthier  looking  than  any  previously 
produced.  In  a  note  received  from  Mr.  Homer  a 
few  days  ago  he  says,  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  do  to 
the  Cattleya  citrina  particularly,  but  it  never  stops 
rooting,  and  I  only  follow  it  up."  He  believes  in 
covering  up  the  glass  at  night  to  retain  the  heat, 
rather  than  maintaining  a  high  temperature  at  night 
by  means  of  the  hot-water  pipes.  He  says  every 
Orchid  likes  a  restful  temperature.  His  remark  is, 
"  That  it  is  astonishing  how  little  artificial  heat 
will  suffice  in  a  strong  frost  under  sacking,  and  if 
by  any  mischance  the  fire  goes  out  the  sacking 
stands  in  good  stead  against  loss  of  needful 
warmth."  I  thought  some  of  the  amateur  readers 
of  The  Garden  who  have  to  look  after  their  own 
plants,  and  who  are  deterred  from  growing  Orchids 
not  only  because  of  their  expense,  but  also  for  the 
supposed  difficulties  of  culture,  might  be  tempted 
to  take  a  few  notes  from  Mr.  Horner's  experience. 
1  know  of  many  villa  gardens  where  a  good  green- 
house has  been  built  and  filled  with  little  but 
zonal  Pelargoniums.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who 
prefer  Pelargoniums,  but  there  are  others  who 
would  like  to  grow  Orchids.  J.  D. 


Dendrobium  splendidissimum.— Flowers  of 
a  hybrid  Dendrobe  have  been  sent  us  from  Mr. 
Buchan,  Wilton  House,  Southampton  ;  the  seedling 
has  been  raised  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Osborne. 
The  flower  appears  to  us  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Veitchian  hybrid  named  above,  and  has,  we 
believe,  been  obtained  from  the  same  parents.  The 
flower  measures  3^  inches  across  the  petals.  These 
with  the  sepals  are  white  faintly  tipped  with  rose  ; 
lip  very  large,  rich  Indian  purple,  white  in  front, 
the  extreme  point  tipped  with  rose.  It  is  a  superb 
and  valuable  form.  The  plant  resembles  a  strong 
D.  nobile  in  habit. 

Laelia  Goldieana. —  This  is  another  new 
Mexican  plant  of  supposed  hybrid  origin.  When 
garden  hybrid  Orchids  were  first  mooted,  botanists 
set  their  faces  entirely  against  the  idea,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  feeling  is  entirely  eradicated,  but 
yet  we  receive  fresh  proofs  that  Nature  herself  pro- 
duces in  abundance  numerous  beautiful  forms  which 
the  botanist  would  fain  have  called  species.  The 
present  plant  is  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  L. 
autumnalis  and  L.  anceps,  and  it  certainly  has  the 
character  of  the  two  happily  combined.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  broader  than  those  of  autumnalis, 
but  they  are  of  the  same  shape  and  possess  the  same 
rich  colour  as  the  variety  atro-mbens ;  the  lip  has 
the  character  of  anceps,  or,  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  the  side  lobes  of  autumnalis  and  the  front 
lobes  of  anceps,  whilst  the  growth  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  autumnalis.  This  plant  was 
recently  blooming  with  Mr.  James,  the  Castle  Nur- 
sery, West  Norwood. — H.  G. 

Odontoglossum   Scbroederianum.  —  What 

is  the  origin  of  this  plant  ?  No  one  at  present 
knows.  Professor  Reichenbach  guesses  at  its  being 
a  natural  hybrid  between  0.  tripudians  and  0.  Pes- 
catorei.  The  hybridisers  at  home  must  woik  out  and 
solve  the  problem.  Be  its  origin  what  it  may,  as  I 
saw  it  lately  with  Mr.  Sander  at  St.  Albans,  it  is 
superb,  and  as  distinct  from  all  other  Odontoglots 
as  the  now  famous  0.  Harrjannm,  originally  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Horsman,  of  Colchester.  In  growth, 
I  think,  the  plant  resembles  0.  laive,  and,  indeed, 
the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  petals  stand  erect  together, 
as  in  the  flowers  of  Iseve,  but  they  as  well  as  the 
whole  flower  are  much  larger  ;  the  ground  colour  is 
soft  creamy  green,  transversely  banded  with  bright 
brown  ;  the  lip  is  something  in  the  way  of  that  of 
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licye,  long,  and  with  a  fall  rounded  front,  where  it 
i?  pure  white,  the  base  being  stained  with  a  large 
blotch  of  crimson.  Its  size,  shape,  and  colours  are 
very  striking,  and  it  emits  a  delightful  fragrance  re- 
Bembling  that  of  A^aniUa.  At  present  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  plant.  It  is  named  in  honour  of 
Baron  Schroder,  in  whose  beautiful  collection  I  also 
saw  it  last  season. — W.  H.  G. 

Vanda  lamellata  Boxalli.— This  is  a  plant 
which  we  have  recently  found  in  bloom  in  several 
collections  round  London,  and  which  appears  to  be 
mich  admired,  and  deservedly  so.  It  is  one  of  the 
mmy  introductions  of  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
and  deservedly  commemorates  one  of  the  most 
painstaking  and  successful  collectors  ever  sent 
out  by  that  firm.  It  is  a  small-growing  species, 
with  a  slender  erect  stem,  leaves  closely  set,  re- 
carved  and  bright  green.  The  spikes,  which  are 
freely  produced,  are  erect,  and  have  a  score  or 
more  of  bright  handsome  flowers,  which  remain  a 
very  long  time  in  full  beauty ;  sepals  and  petals 
slightly  reflexed,  the  upper  sepal  and  the  petals 
creamy  white,  becoming  of  a  lemon-yellow  with 
age,  the  interior  half  of  the  lateral  sepals  being 
reddish  brown  ;  lip  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant, 
rich  rosy  purple.  This,  like  all  the  small-growing 
Vandas,  requires  more  care  than  the  larger  grow- 
ing plants  of  the  tricolor  and  suavis  section,  and 
their  chaste  beauty  amply  repays  for  the  attention. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Dendrobium  Treacherianum. — I  saw  this 
species  in  flower  for  the  first  time  last  season,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  see  recently  an  importation  of 
plants  in  good  condition.  It  is  another  of  the 
Messrs.  Low's  introductions  from  Northern  Borneo, 
and  well  deserves  extended  cultivation.  In  general 
appearance  it  very  much  resembles  a  Bolbophyllum, 
and  thrives  best  on  a  bare  block  of  wood.  It  has  a 
creeping  rhizome,  and  produces  stout  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  are  about  3  inches  high,  and  strongly  and 
prominently  angled.  The  pseudo-bulbs  bear  a  pair 
of  short,  leathery,  dark  green  leaves,  from  between 
which  the  flower-spike,  bearing  from  two  to  three 
flowers,  issues.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  spread- 
ing, nearly  equal,  white,  suffused  with  mauve,  and 
streaked  with  claret ;  lip  three-lobed,  side  ones 
erect,  deep  purple,  the  front  lobe  paler.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  very  distinct  winter-blooming  plant, 
which  I  think  requires  strong  heat  and  an  abund- 
ance of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. — W. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  FOR  WET  SEASONS. 

Theee  is  little  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Girdlestone 
has  so  well  said  on  this  most  interesting  subject 
(p.  548).  The  subject,  however,  is^f  ull  of  mystery 
as  well  as  pregnant  with  interest.  Few  before- 
hand would  have  selected  the  Roses  that  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
influences  of  rain  and  weather,  and  it  still  re- 
mains uncertain  whether  the  most  perfect  Roses 
of  the  late  very  faiilty  season  were  fostered  by 
wet  or  formed  and  painted  by  cold.  How, 
for  example,  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  cup- 
shaped  Baroness  and  her  family  of  white  sports 
having  passed  through  days  and  weeks  of  water 
without  speck,  flaw,  or  tarnisli,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the  past  Rose 
season.  This  is  the  more  surprising  when  con- 
trasted with  the  general  truth — that  delicate 
pink  and  pure  white  flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
soonest  and  the  most  severely  injured  by  water. 
There  were  also  degrees  of  endurance  among 
the  three  white  Roses,  Mabel  Morrison,  Mer 
veillu  de  Lyon,  and  White  Baroness,  the  latter 
being  far  and  away  with  us  the  purest  and  bo.st 
of  the  three.  But  in  striking  contrd.st  to  the 
perfection  of  these  three  Roses  was  the  failure 
of  Boule  de  Neige,  of  which  we  hardly  cut  a 
perfect  bloom   during  the  summer  or  autumn 


of  1888.  Few  opened  perfectly,  and  those  that 
did  were  much  tarnished  and  almost  destitute 
of  their  specially  unique  and  satisfying  fragrance. 
The  latter  is  a  point  not  noted  by  Mr.  Girdle- 
stone.  But  the  season  told  against  the  fragrance 
of  Roses,  as  well  as  tarnished  their  beauty  and 
hindered  the  full  and  perfect  developmeiit  of 
their  size  and  colour,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases.  The  Baroness  Rothschild  family,  un- 
fortunately, can  hardly  be  cited  in  proof  of  this, 
as  they  have  little  or  no  fragrance  in  any  season. 

But  La  France  is  a  good  case  in  point.  This 
most  charming,  beautiful,  and  sweet  of  all  pink 
Roses  not  only  refused  to  open  during  the  past 
season,  but  seemed  robbed  of  fully  halt  its  fra- 
grance. And  yet  its  firmly  compacted  pointed 
buds  seem  built  up  to  throw  off  water,  and  the 
petals  are  so  numerous  and  so  compactly  over- 
lapped, that  until  the  blooms  were  fully  ex- 
panded hardly  a  drop  of  water  could  either 
enter  or  remain  within  the  flower.  And  yet  the 
open- cupped  Baroness  and  her  progeny,  filled 
with  water,  passed  through  it  aU  unscathed, 
whilst  La  France  got  tarnished,  rotted,  ruined, 
and  robbed  of  the  major  portion  of  its  fra- 
grance in  the  process  of  development.  All  this 
becomes  the  more  surprising  when  contrasted 
with  the  perfection  of  La  France's  near  relative, 
Cannes  la  Coe(uette,  though  Mr.  Gtrdlestone 
finds  good  cause  for  this  difference  in  the  greater 
substance,  brighter  colour,  and  more  upright 
habit  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  La  France. 
By  the  way,  the  latter  quality  is  hardly  likely 
to  help  the  Coquette  to  endure  the  rain  better. 
So  far  as  the  Baroness  Rothschild  type  of  Roses 
go,  possibly  their  unusual  quality  during  the 
last  summer  originated  in  the  abnormal  cool- 
ness of  the  latter  rather  than  in  any  excess  of 
wet  apparent  or  real. 

During  hot,  dry  seasons  the  whole  of  this  type 
of  Rose  expand  suddenly  as  a  flash  in  a  wide 
pan,  basin,  or  cup  ;  whereas  during  such  a 
cool  Rose  season  as  that  of  1888,  the  flowers 
opened  more  slowly,  less  widely,  and  with 
greater  substance  and  finish  than  usual.  And 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  Roses  were 
enabled  to  withstand  the  weather  with  impunity 
rather  than  that  the  abnormal  rainfall  was 
the  cause  of  the  high  quality.  D.  T.  F. 


season,  I  should  say,  decidedly  do  not  do  so,  as  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  pruning  delays  the  time  of 
flowering, — J.  C.  C. 


Raising  seedling  Hoses. — The  remarks  of 
T.  W.  Girdlestone  on  this  subject  in  The  Garden 
for  December  8  (p.  523)  cannot  but  be  useful  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  raising  seedling  Roses, 
and  although  he  leaves  but  little  to  be  said,  I  must 
express  my  regret  that  when  referring  to  the  prun- 
ing of  seedlings  no  mention  was  made  of  the  way 
in  which  he  dealt  with  the  roots  of  strong-growing 
plants  that  have  been  raised  in  beds  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  a  point  on  which  I  was  for  some  time  unde- 
cided, for  the  reason  that,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, the  majority  of  the  strongest  growing  plants 
will  make  a  tap  root  considerably  longer  than  the 
branches  above  ground ;  this  root  will  be  quite 
straight  and  with  few  fibres  attached  to  it.  In  my 
earliest  attempts  at  raising  seedling  Roses  I  used 
to  allow  the  tap  root  to  remain  its  whole  length 
until  the  seedlings  were  replanted  in  the  spring, 
when  it  was  reduced  half  its  length,  but  I  found 
that  deferring  the  pruning  of  the  roots  weakened 
the  plants  considerably.  It  is  now  my  practice  to 
shorten  the  tap  root  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  taken 
out  of  the  seed-bed.  I  recently  lifted  several  hun- 
dred seedlings  that  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
April ;  some  of  them  had  made  growth  1 5  inches 
long  with  a  tap  root  much  longer.  These  plants 
are  now  laid  in  boxes  of  soil  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame.  I  did  not  intend  to  give  the  seedlings  any 
protection  this  season,  but  owing  to  the  continuance 
of  mild  weather  the  growth  was  so  tender  that  I 
was  afraid  to  risk  them  in  the  open.  With  regard 
to  pruning  the  branches  of  seedling  Roses  the  first 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  681. 

THE  GREAT  ORIENTAL  BELLFLOWER. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  ostrowskya 
magnifica.*) 
In  this  handsome  novelty,  we  have  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  grandest  acquisitions  of  recent 
years  in  the  way  of  outdoor  plants,  and  we  are 
assured,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  it  is 
quite  hardy — indeed  capable  of  withstanding 
the  most  severe  cold  of  our  climate.  Dr. 
Regel,  in  his  Desoript.  Plant.  Nov.  et  Minus 
Cognitarum,  fasc.  ix.,  page  40,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
wonderful  campanulaceous  plant,  and  a  glance 
at  the  accompanying  coloured  plate  only  is 
needed  in  corroboration.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Dr.  Albert  Regel,  to  whom  we  are  already 
largely  indebted  for  many  new  plants,  on  the 
higher  mountains  of  Chanat  Darwas,  in  Eastern 
Bokhara,  and  described  in  the  above  work  by 
Dr.  Regel,  1884.  About  its  distinct  character, 
both  generically|and  specifically,  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  although  it  strikes  one  at  a  first 
glance  as  resembling  a  huge  Platycodon,  its 
general  arrangement  and  structure  are  totally 
distinct  from  those  of  any  other  campanulaceous 
plant,  placing  it  rather  in  the  Campanula  than 
the  Platycodon  section  in  the  "  Genera  Planta- 
rum"  arrangement.  The  huge  tuberous  roots 
when  fully  grown  measure  about  2  feet  long, 
and  this  will  be  a  good  guide  as  to  the  depth  of 
soil  required  to  grow  this  giant  Bellflower  well. 
The  roots  are  like  those  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  Michauxia  campanuloides,  producing 
numerous  buds  at  or  near  the  apex,  as  in  the 
latter  plant,  each  of  which  forms  a  stem,  and,  if 
the  plants  be  strong  enough,  capable  of  produc- 
ing huge  beautiful  blossoms.  The  honour  of 
first  flowering  it  in  England  is  due  to  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  who 
flowered  it  at  their  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  in 
July  of  the  present  year.  These  specimens 
were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  where  they  received 
a  first-clasa  certificate,  and  the  stir  caused  at 
that  time  by  the  crowds  round  them  was  a  very 
good  index  to  their  coming  popularity.  The 
honour  of  first  flowering  it  in  Europe, 
however,  is  due  to  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of 
Baden-Baden,  who,  in  the  Garden  and  Forest, 
says  that  it  flowered  at  Baden-Baden  In 
1887.  It  is  as  hardy  as  any  weed,  and  though 
growing  early,  the  young  shoots  are  not  harmed 
by  frost.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but 
prefers  sandy  loam,  which  in  any  case  must  be 
deeply  worked,  as  the  roots  when  reaching  full 
size  descend  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  into  the  ground. 
He  also  states  that  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
handling  the  roots,  as  they  are  exceedingly 
brittle,  and  a  rough  touch  may  cause  them  to 
decay.  Next  to  its  huge  flowers,  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  the  Ostrowskya  is  its 
peculiar  capsule  or  fruit,  which  is  unlike  that 
of  any  other  in  this  family.  It  is  oval-shaped, 
opening  by  numerous  longitudinal  pores  or  aper- 
tures just  under  the  rim,  the  divisions  or  ribs 
very  strong,  and  connected  on  the  inside  by  a 
thin  whitish  film,  which  breaks  away  as  the 
seeds  approach  the  ripening  stage,  the  capsule 
in  this  case  being  upright.  In  Carnpanula 
proper  the  arrangement  is  difl'erent  in  ditt'erent 
species.    In  0.  persicifolia,  the  nearest  approach 


•  Drawn  for  The  Gardkn  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Co.iiube  Wi.od,  July  18,  IssS,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaumo  Sovereyns. 
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to  the  above  of  any  Tve  have  examined,  the 
fruit  has  three  small  holes  about  a  third  of 
the  distance  from  the  rim,  and  in  this  case  also 
upright,  but  in  C.  macrantha  the  openings  are 
at  the  base,  the  small  lid  reflexing  towards  the 
rim,  and  in  this  case  the  fruits  are  in  a  droop- 
ing position,  as  ia  also  seen  in  0.  rhomboidea 
and  others,  this  character  dividing  the  species 
about  equally.  The  present  is  the  first  coloured 
plate  of  this  plant,  and  perhaps  the  first  from  a 
living  specimen.  The  plate  in  Kegel's  fasc  ia 
clearly  taken  from  the  dried  specimen,  and 
there  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  given  as 
lilac-blue.  It  is  figured  in  the  GaHevflora, 
1887,  p.  639,  also  from  a  dried  specimen,  or 
perhaps  from  the  above  figure  ;  ia  the  lievv.e 
Horticole,  188S,  p.  344,  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
GarUnflora  cut ;  and  in  Haage  and  Schmidt's 
catalogue,  also  a  copy.  In  the  O'artcnflora  the 
flowers  are  given  as  lUac  or  dark  blue,  though, 
unfortunately,  no  specimens  yet  flowered  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  has  this  range  of  colour..  The 
large  corolla  is  from  5-9  lobed,  the  lobes  ovate- 
pointed  in  lax  terminal  racemes,  the  blossoms 
on  long  stalks.  The  leaves  are  in  whorls,  oval 
or  oblong,  and  deeply  serrated. 

It  is  very  easily  obtainable,  seeds  being  now 
off'ered  by  our  English  dealers.  They  readily 
germinate  in  a  cold  frame,  and  although  a  few 
years  intervene  between  sowing  and  flowering, 
the  cultivator  will  be  amply  rewarded.  It  ia 
named  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  scientist, 
M.  N.  Ofltrowsky. 


everything  planted  on  it  is  a  picture  of  health 
except  Andromeda  floribunda,  which  wants 
damper  soil.  Skimmia  japonioa  and  oblata, 
all  the  Osmanthus  species  and  varieties  I  could 
get,  Spira3a  Fortunei,  itc  ,  with  high  posts 
at  the  top,  on  which  Clematis,  Prairie  Roses, 


etc.,  are  tied  and  let  grow  wild,  give  an 
efiect  which  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it. 
Pressure  of  work  alone  prevents  our  putting  up 
a  larger  one  near  the  last  ;  the  roots  are  ready, 
and  also  a  goodly  clump  of  Mr.  Davis's,  of  Hills- 
borough, Pernettyas,  large  plants  of  very  many- 
coloured  berries.  I  think  a  bank  of  these  will 
look  very  well,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
good  screen. 

Root  work  No.  3  is  at  Oak  wood,  Wisley,  but 
it  hardly  deserves  the  name,  though  in  it  good 
use  of  even  old  Oak  stumps  is  made.  We  have 
large  curved  sloping  beds  for  small  plants  facing 
south.  The  back  of  these  is  made  by  placing 
big  tree  roots  on  their  sides  ;  these  make  capital 
shelter  from  any  cold  wind  which  can  get 
through  the  wood,  and  as  many  of  the  small 
roots  are  left  on,  they  are  good  for  training 
creepers  of  all  sorts.  I  do  not  think  this  single 
line  of  roots  with  spaces  between  at  the  bottom 
will  give  harbour  enough  to  anything  injurious, 
and  even  unoavered  the  roots  do  not  look  bad. 
George  F.  Wilson. 

Seatherbanh,  Weybridge. 


D.  K. 
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ROOTWORK. 
Though  I  entirely  agree  with  what  is  said  in 
The  Garden,  pp.  501  and  555,  as  to  the  objec- 
tions to  rootwork  with  moat  alpines  and  small 
plants,  owing  to  its  harbouring  their  enemies, 
there  are  purposes  for  which  we  have  found  it 
satisfactory.     It  is  used  in  each  of  our  three 
gardens.     The   rootwork   here   was   put  up  in 
1871    to    hide   a   boundary    fence.      A   clever 
gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  had  done  some 
rootwork  successfully,  so  I  got  his  help,  and  some 
fine  old  roots,  mostly  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut. 
We  made  a  piece  of  rootwork  of  considerable 
size  and  planted  it  with  small  shrubs,  such  as 
Skimmias,  Andromedas,  Tree  Ivies,   &c.,  and  a 
few   of    the   dwarf-growing   Retinoaporas    and 
Rhododendrons,  and  afterwards  added  Azalea 
mollis,  now  great  bushes,  and  very  beautiful  ia 
spring.      At  the   bottom  were  bays,  in  which 
were  Cyclamens  of  diSerent  sorts.  Snowdrops, 
especially  G.  plicatus,  Hepaticas,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  tfec.      With  most  of  these  the  slugs  and 
shell-snails   did    not  much  interfere,  but  they 
punished  Primroses.     Some  of  these  bays,  with 
their  flowers,  were  beautifully  drawn  by  the  late 
Mr.    Noel    Humphreys,    and  figured    in     The 
Garden.      In  this  rootwork    the  necessity  of 
getting  height  without  suflicient  width  prevented 
some  of  the  roots  being  bedded  in  suflicient  soil 
to  let  them  gradually  decay  without  disturbing 
roots  of  plants,  so  though  it  answers  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed,  it  is  not  all  that  can 
be  desired,  and  would  now  be  the  better  of  being 
overhauled.    The  general  eff'eot  is  good.    A  few 
years  ago,  when  1  had  a  visit  from    the    late 
Mr.    Hovey,   of  Boston,   I   found   him  in  the 
morning  walking  up  and  down  before  the  root- 
work.    His  comment  was,   "  I  like  this  the  best 
of  anything  in  your  garden." 

Rootwork  No.  2  is  at  the  cottage  garden  near 
here.  In  the  formation  of  this  we  had  the 
experience   learnt  from  the  last   to  guide 


THE  AURICULA. 
The  Auricula  has  both  an  ancient  and  modern 
history.   It  can  easily  be  traced  back  to  the  Primula 
Auricula  of  the  European  Alps.     It  is  a  pretty 
alpine  in  itself ;  the  leaves  are  dusted  more  or  less 
with  a  white  farina ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  with  a 
white  centre  also  powdered,  and  of    a    peculiar 
pleasant  perfume.     P.  Balbisl  is  merely  a  pretty 
small-growing  form  of  P.  Auricula.    P.  venusta  is  a 
purple-formed  type,  and  may  probably  be  a  hybrid 
from  P.  Auricula.    Here  at  any  rate  we  have  the 
primal  source  of  the  show  Auriculas.    Probably  it 
will  never  be  known  who  brought  the  show  Auricula 
into  cultivation,  but  we  know  it  was  cultivated  more 
than  three  centuries  ago  in  England.    The  Auricula 
is  not  mentioned  in  Turner's  "New  Herbal,"  1548, 
but  fifteen  years  later  the  yellow  Auricula  was  in 
cultivation,  as  Matthiolus  mentions  it  in  15G3,  and 
we  know  from  contemporary  authors  that  all,  or  at 
least  many  of  the  alpine  Auriculas  were  cultivated 
about  that  time.    Clusius  cultivated  them  in  1582, 
and  the  only  plants  he  was  succeEsfnl  with  were  P. 
Auricula  and  P.  pubescens.     He  published  in  IGOl 
his  "  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia,"  and  in  it  he 
figured  the  first-named  as  Auricula  ursi,  and  the 
latter  as  Auricula  ursi  3.    At  that  time,  or  at  least 
in  1605,  Auriculas  were  found  of  various  colours, 
white,  rose,  and  purple  of  many  shades.    Parkin- 
son, who  was  contemporary  with  Clusius,  but  pub- 
lished a  later  work,  the    "  Paradisns,"   was  well 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Clusius  and  Matthiolus, 
as  he  frequently  refers  to  them.     He  names  and 
describes  twenty-one  varieties  of  show  Auriculas  in 
1629,   and  gives   a  full  page  wood  engraving  of 
seven.      There    were    purple,    blood-red,    tawny, 
"murrey"    colour,  violet,    blush,  scarlet  or  light 
red,  rose,  blue,  the  great  white,  the  lesser  white, 
yellow  with  eyes,  the  greater  and  lesser  yellow, 
straw,    the    deeper    yellow,  the    yellow    variable, 
the  variable  green,  and  here  we  have  the  progenitor 
of  the  green-edged  varieties.     Coming  down  to  the 
year  1720,  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  refer  to 
an  important  work,  now  in   the    Department  of 
Botany,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton.   It  had  been  prepared  for  a  certain  Count 
Dernatt,  and  contains  many  well-finished  drawings 
of  garden  fiowers.    Amongst  others  the  Auricula 
holds  a  prominent  place,  there  being  no  lees  than 
forty-one  varieties  figured ;  but  none  of  them  could 
be  compared  with  our  present  garden  varieties,  as 
the  colours  are  not  well  arranged  and  the  margin 
of  the  petals  is  generally  jagged  and  uneven.    Two 


the  edge,  some  have  the  colours  in  stripes,  others 
are  selfs,  one  named  William  Triumphant  being  a 
splendid  variety  with  large  showy  crimson  flowers. 
Philip  Miller  in  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Gar- 
deners' Dictionary,"  published  in  1733,  writes  upon 
the  Auricula,  but  gives  no  useful  information.  He 
does  not  give  the  name  or  description  of  a  single 
variety.     His  remarks  are — 

To  enumerate  the  diversities  of  this  plant  would  be  al- 
most endless  and  impossible,  for  every  year  produces 
vast  quantities  of  new  flowers,  differing  in  size,  shape 
or  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  also  in  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  there  is  as  gi'eat  variety,  so  that  the  skilful 
florist  is  oftentimes  capable  of  distinguishing  the  par- 
ticular sorts  thereby. 

He  further  stated  that  so  many  new  varieties 
were  being  continually  raised  from  seeds,  that  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention  any  of  them. 

In  1757,  three  edged  varieties  are  stated  to  have 
been  in  cultivation,  viz  ,  Eclipse  (Potts),  Rule  Arbi- 
ter,  and  Hortaine.  In  1785,  Grime's  Privateer  and 
Popplewell's  Conqueror  were  in  cultivation.  I  have 
grown  them  both  for  many  years,  and  can  compare 
them  with  the  modern  varieties,  the  results  being 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

We  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  alpine  Auri- 
cula as  about  the  show  section.  Clusius  is  the  first 
author  who  writes  about  it,  and  he  evidently  intro- 
duced it  into  cultivation.  He  sent  plants  of  P.  pu- 
bescens to  his  friend  Van  der  Dilftin  1582,  and  cul- 
tivated forms  of  it  were  known  in  England  in  166-1. 
The  alpine  section  has  never  broken  into  the  rich 
and  varied  diversity  of  the  show  forms,  and  not 
much  was  known  of  it  until  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough,  began  to  raise  seedlings  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  varieties  are  now  very  numerous  and  very 
beautiful.  They  are  also  excellent  plants  for  the 
rock  garden. 

A  list  of  the  best  show  Auriculas  that  may  be 
obtained  in  the  trade  are,  of  green  edges.  Rev. 
F.  D.  Homer  (Simonite),  Prince  of  Greens  (Trail), 
Freedom  (Booth),  Colonel  Taylor  (Leigh),  Apollo 
(Beeston),  Prince  of  Wales  (Ashton).  Grey  edged  : 
George  Lightbody  (Headlej),  Lancashire  Hero 
(Lancashire),  Mabel  (Douglas),  Silvia  (Douglas), 
Ajax  (Horner),  Richard  Headley  (Lightbody). 
White  edged :  Acme  (Read),  Conservative  (Douglas), 
Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  John  Simonite  (Walker), 
Glory  (Taylor),  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Smith).  Selfs  :  He- 
roine (Horner),  Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow),  Charles  James 
Perry  (Turner),  Brunette  (Pohlman),  Lord  of  Lome 
(Campbell),  Duke  of  Albany  (Douglas),  Sapphire 
(Horner),  a  lovely  variety,  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  blue. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  selection  of  "W.  S.  B.," 
or  his  comments  at  p.  487.     Nearly  all  the  Auricula 
growers  known  to  me,  most  of  them  working  men, 
iiave   purchased   Heroine  or  Mrs.  Potts,  and  if  a, 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  are  asked  tor,  it  is 
impossible  to  emit  these  two.    Mrs.  Potts  is  the 
best  violet  or  blue  self;  the  others  are  nowhere. 
Were  I  to  choose,  I  would  rather  have  Mrs.  Potts 
and    Heroine    than    the   whole  dozen   named   by 
"  W.  S.  B."    I  would  raise  seedlings  from  them  and 
thus  be  abreast  of  the  times.     "  W.  S.  B."  says  the 
sorts  named  by  him  are  really  good  and  of  tried 
merit.    A  few  of  them  are  good,  but  some  of  them 
never  were  good.    Barker's  Nonsuch,  for  instance, 
and  Onward  is  quite  out  of  date.     Turner's  Amy 
I  never  heard  of.    Mary  Gray  has  been  dropped  by 
all  good  growers.    Helen  Lancaster  I  paid  a  guinea 
for,  but  the  paste  is  too  narrow,  and  the  flower  has 
a  dismal  look,  and  we  only  keep  a  plant  or  so  of  it. 
Sim's  Elizi  is  one  of  the  best  named  by  "  W.  S.  B.," 
but  lacks  brilliancy.     King's  Popsy  I  never  heard 
of;  Kay's  Topsy  is  probably  meant;  it  is  fairly  good, 
and  is  one  of  the  parents  of  Heroine ;  its  fault  is 
that  it  produces  an  unequal  truss  with  two  or  three 
good  pips  and  a  lot  of  inferior  ones.     Mrs.  Stur- 
rock  is  quite  out  of  date,  and  will  satisfy  no  one 
who  knows  an  Auricula.     Stadtholder  I  have  not 
seen  for  years.    Sunshine  is  the  best  yellow  except 
Buttercup  by  the  same  raiser,  which  is  superior.     I 
have  had  too  much  stock  of  Sunshine  more  than 
once.     "  W.  S.  B."  says  he  could  lengthen  his  list 
considerably.     So  he  may,  but  not  with  sorts  worth 


and     it     is    thoroughly    satisfactory;     almost  I  out  of  the  number  show  an  approach  to  green  on  I  growing.    1  have  thrown  away  scores  of  Eeedlings 
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mnch  better  than  any  he  can  name.  My  advice  to 
growers  is  to  get  the  best  sorts,  even  if  they  are 
few,  and  raise  seedlings  from  them. 

A  few  short  remarks  on  culture  may  be  useful  at 
this  time  as  a  practical  finish.  We  are  now  into  the 
resting  period,  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
good  bloom  in  April  the  plants  should  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  in  frames,  or  if  in  an  Auricula 
house  the  lights  ought  to  be  open  to  their  full  ex- 
tent. This  treatment  should  be  pursued  until  the 
first  week  in  February,  when  the  plants  are  ready 
to  commence  active  growth,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  end  of  April  the  Auricula  fancier  finds  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  attending  to  his  favourites, 
watching  the  development  of  truss  and  flower-buds; 
and  there  are  few  more  interesting  sights  to  a  florist 
than  a  collection  of  Auriculas  in  the  heyday  of 
their  full  development,  aU  the  four  classes  being 
fully  represented. 

I  advise  every  grower  to  raise  seedlings.  To  my 
mind  more  than  half  the  interest  attached  to  the 
flowering  of  a  collection  of  Auriculas  is  gone  when 
there  are  no  seedlings  to  anticipate.  The  very  best 
varieties  only  should  be  selected  as  seed  and  pollen- 
bearers,  and  each  class  ought  to  be  kept  quite 
by  itself.  The  variety  set  apart  as  a  seed-bearer 
must  have  the  pollen  cases  removed  with  a  pair  of 
sharp-pointed  scissors  before  the  flowers  open. 
Hold  the  plant  inverted  while  they  are  being  re- 
moved so  that  they  may  drop  on  the  ground 
instead  of  into  the  tube  of  the  flower. 

When  the  flower  is  quite  developed  the  pollen 
may  be  transferred  to  the  stigma   with  a  small 
camel's-hair  brush.     The  seeds  will  not  be    ripe 
until  July,  when  they  may  at  once  be  sown.    May 
is  probably  the  best  month  in  which  to  repot  the 
established  plants.     When   they  are  done   during 
that  month  they  have  time  to  well  establish  them- 
selves.   They  may,  however,  be   repotted  in  any 
month  from  May  to  September  inclusive.    The  im- 
portance of  the  best  decayed  turfy  loam  has  been 
frequently  urged  upon  growers  of  Auriculas  for 
potting,  but  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  easily  in 
many  places.     Even  Mr.  Homer  in  his  country  dis- 
trict of  Yorkshire  has  to  be  content  with  mould 
dug  from  his  Potato  plots,  and  he  has  grown  as 
good,  if  not  better,  jjlants  with  ordinary  garden 
soil  as  he  was  able  to  do  with  turfy  loam.     I  may 
add   here   that    seedlings    flower    more    strongly 
than  named  and  propagated  varieties,  but  I  should 
also  add  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  an  immense 
number  of  plants  before  any  good  varieties  can  be 
selected.    But  a  prize  may  be  found  in  a  hundred, 
while  a  thousand  plants  may  be  searched  for  in 
vain  for  one.  The  smallest  grower  may  find  as  much 
interest  and  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  work  as 
those  who  can  produce  thousands.     Most  raisers  of 
seedlings  grow  their  plants  always  in  pots,  but  I 
noticed  when  visiting  Mr.  Horner  that  he  plants 
out  his  seedlings  in  beds  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months.    They  grow  into  large  flowering 
specimens  by  September,  when  they  are  dug  uji  and 
put  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 

James  Douglas. 


p.  109,  in  a  list  of  purple  flakes  there  is  a  Stables' 
Queen,  and  if  Mr.  Hartland  will  make  a  keener 
scrutiny  of  the  medal  (as  at  this  distance  of  time  it 
may  be  slightly  effaced )  he  may  possibly  identify 
it.  The  average  life  of  a  Carnation  as  stated  by 
Mr.  DodweU,  of  Oxford,  is  fifteen  years,  but  we 
have  some  excellent  varieties  many  years  older 
than  that.  A  finely-coloured  flower  having  a  vigorous 
constitution  would  most  hkely  be  preserved  to 
cultivation  longer  than  a  less  favoured  one.  Such 
may  have  been  Surls'  or  Stables'  Qaeen.— R.  V. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

WiNTEB  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. — Hardy  plants  of  any 
description  that  help  to  brighten  what  otherwise 
would  be  plots  of  bare  soil  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  usually  get,  and  this  neglect  of  them,  no 
doubt,  arises  from  want  of  thought  or  of  failure  to 
appreciate  the  full  merit  of  common  plants.  The 
origin  of  this  note  is  due  to  the  good  effect  pro- 
duced by  large  plots  of  seedling  Limnanthes 
Douglasi  planted  on  a  long  border  of  Roses,  with 
here  and  there  a  plot  of  Sweet  Williams  and  tufted 
Pansies.  These  three  kinds  of  plants  impart  to  the 
border  considerable  beauty,  and  if  these  three  very 
common  kinds  of  plants  produce  such  an  effect, 
how  much  more  would  the  bestowal  of  a  little  more 
labour  and  thought  accomplish  in  the  same  direc- 
tion 1  Hardy  annuals  would  of  themselves  make  a 
choice  foliage  bed.  The  large  size  and  various 
coloured  leaves  and  stems  of  Sweet  Williams  would 
prove  of  great  service.  Wallflowers  and  Brompton 
Stocks  afford  desirable  shades  of  colour;  green  and 
variegated  Thymes,  variegated  Arabis,  and  Valeriana 
Pbu  aurea  will  all  do  good  service  in  the  same 
direction,  and  all  are  common  and  of  the  easiest 
possible  culture.  The  plant  that  at  the  present 
time  is  the  most  effective  in  our  herbaceous  garden 
is  Veronica  Traversi,  this  being  closely  followed 
with  bushes  of  Lavender,  Rosemary,  Aralia  Sie- 
boldi,  and  Christmas  Roses.  The  enumeration  of 
these  plants  may  prove  suggestive  of  others  that 
might  be  used  in  the  same  way,  the  idea  being  to 
get  a  large  amount  of  brightness  in  our  flower  bor- 
der in  winter  at  little  cost  of  labour 
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Herbaceous  plants   and  shrubs   for  the 

sea-side.— Cdu  any  reader  oblige  me  with  a  listof 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  low-growiug  shrubs  wliicli 
would  be  likely  to  flourish  in  a  rock  close  to  the  eea  on 
the  west  coast  of  Inverness-sbire  f  The  tpot  in  ques- 
tion is  well  sheltered  from  the  north,  and  peat  is 
easily  obtained.  Plants  flowering  in  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  would  be  preferred.— A.  W.  N., 
ArisaiiJ. 

Diseased  Christmas  Roses.— Like  Mr.  C. 
WoUey  Dod,  I  have  found  that  the  variety  altifolius 
suffers  most  from  the  disease.  Its  first  appearance 
with  me  was  on  a  plant  of  that  variety  given  to  me  in 
1881.  I  have  also  found,  as  "  F.  W.  B."  mentions, 
that  the  disease  appears  to  confine  itself  to  the  U .  niger 
section.  I  have  tried  the  remedies  which  "J.  C.  B." 
recommends,  but  have  found  the  plants  to  suffer  most 
where  the  soil  has  been  the  richest. — G.  C. 

Carnation  Surls'  Clueen.— I  have  looked  up 
some  old  Carnation  lists,  but  cannot  find  the  above. 
In  "  Hogg's  Treatise  on  the  Carnation,"  ed.  1822, 


FuNKiAS  (Plantain  Lilies).— We  have  immense 
clumps  of  these  that  have  for  some  years  formed 
an    edging   round   sub -tropical   beds,   for  which 
purpose  they  are  invaluable.    They  are  most  suit- 
able for  marginal  lines  round  large-growing  sub- 
tropicals,  as  the  foliage  of  the  Funkias  being  broad 
and  massive,  it  harmonises  well  with  that  of  the 
taller  growers.     The  plants  having  now  got  too 
large  for  their  position  and  encroaching  on  the 
lawn,  they  are  to  be  lifted,  divided  and  replanted. 
The   Funkias   make  grand  lavra  plants — I   mean 
for  planting  in  suitable  petitions  in  large  clumps 
on  the  turf.    Some  of  the  strongest  clumps  now 
to  be  lifted  are  destined  for  this  use,  the  most 
massive  clumps   and  the  largest  growers    being, 
of  course,  only  used  for  this  purpose.     The  re- 
mainder,  after   having  been   divided,   will   again 
be  planted  round  the  edgings  of  the  same  beds, 
and  any  that  remain,  in  the  herbaceous  garden. 
The  varieties  most  in  favour  are  ovata,  alba  varie- 
gata,  Sieboldi  variegata,  and  subcordata.    I  ought 
to  add  that  the  plants  resent  frequent  removal,  so 
that  they  may  with  truth  be  termed  permanent 
bedding  plants. 

Roses. — Except  the  plants  we  lifted  last  month, 
all  are  still  in  a  growing  state,  and  we  occasionally 
cut  a  few  flowers  that  are  almost  as  good  as  those 
from  a  hothouse.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
respect  of  the  varieties  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  The 
wood  of  nearly  all  the  trees  is  so  unripe  that  a  long 
continued  hard  frost  would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  occa- 
sion sad  destruction— such,  at  least,  is  my  opinion  ; 
and  with  a  view  of  mitigating  such  a  disaster  the 
beds  are  being  dug  up  now,  special  orders  to  the 
men  being  to  "  dig  deep ;  never  mind  destroying  a 
few  roots,  but  do  not  necessarily  mutilate  them." 
This  procedure  will,  I  think,  give  a  slight  check  to 
growth,  and  thus  aid  ripening  of  the  wood.  All 
plants  of  Tea  varieties,  and  any  special  new  kinds, 
should  be  protected  round  the  base  either  with  Cocoa 


fibre  or  finely  sifted  ashes,  and  tender  varieties  on 
walls  will  be  rendered  safe  by  working  in  amongst 
the  branches  long  dry  Bracken  or  Heather.  I  give 
preference  to  the  latter,  because  it  is  not  so  readily 
displaced  by  the  wind. 

Hedges  and  screens. — Evergreen  plants  alone 
should  be  used  as  hedges  for  pleasure  and  flower 
gardens,  whether  required   for   shelter   to    other 
plants,  or  as  screens  to  hide  objectionable  objects, 
or  as  a  background  for  the  better  display  of  flowers. 
Sweet  Brier,  Thorn,  or  Beech  have  such  a  starved 
appearance  in  winter,  that  unless    compelled,    I 
would  never  plant  such  hedges  except  as  fences  for 
the  exclusion  of  cattle,  and  even  for  this  purpose  I 
would  always  give  preference  to  Holly.    Yew  is  too 
dark  a  green,  and  too  funereal,  and  withal  dan- 
gerous to  animals,  should  they  either  nibble  at  the 
hedge  or  at  the  prunings.    Holly,  though  a  good 
glossy  green,  and  therefore  favourable  as  to  colour, 
is  apt  to  get  patchy,  and  is  difficult  to  repair,  and 
always  f uU  of  dead  leaves.    The  Chinese  Arbor-vitse 
makes  an  excellent  hedge  if  trimmed  closely  once  a 
year,  but  it  is  of  dingy  colour,  and  the  roots  rob  the 
soil  more  than  those  of  most  shrubs.    Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  which  has  the  most  beautiful  green, 
Fern-like  foliage,  bears  clipping  very  well  and  makes 
a  magnificent  hedge,  but,  unfortunately,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, it  is  a  free  rooter,  and  would,  it  left  alone, 
in  about  three  years  rob  any  flower  border  on  which 
it  was  planted,  so  that  the  flowers  would  hardly  De 
able  to  exist.    It,  however,  bears  mutilation  of  its 
roots  without  the  least  resentment,  and,  therefore, 
by  annual  trenching  of  the  flower  borders,  and  con- 
sequent  cutting  away  of  quantities  of  roots,  flowers 
and  hedge  do  well  together.     Thujopsis  borealis 
makes,  I  think,  even  a  better  hedge  than  the  Law^ 
son  Cypress,  because  it  has  a  dense  habit  of  growtti, 
but  it  does  not  bear  clipping  so  well,  or  rather  the 
marks  of  the  clipping  remain  visible  for  a  much 
lor  ger  time.    In  two  plants  so  nearly  equal  as  to 
merit,  this  slight  drawback  is  hardly  worth  con- 
sideration.   As  regards  clipping  and  trimming,  we 
do  this  work  at  any  time  most  convenient,  and  as 
yet  have  never  noticed  any  ill  effect,  no  matter  at 
what  time  of  year  it  was  done.    We  are  now  busy 
cutting  Yew  and  Lawson  Cypress  hedges. 

W.  W. 


Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 

QUEEN    OF  ENGLAND  FAMILY. 
To  exhibitors  of  cut  blooms  the  Queen  family 
is  the  most  important,  as  from  this  type  of  in- 
curved bloom   the   back  row   of   most   of   the 
stands   is    supplied   either    in   large   or  small 
classes.     There  is  not  another  family   in   the 
whole  incurved  section  which  tests  the  skill  of 
the  cultivator  so  well,  neither  is  there  any  class 
of  flower  which  assists  the  e.xhibitor  in  winning 
prizes  so  much  as  perfect  blooms  of  this  family. 
In  the  nine  varieties  which  we  can  now  count 
as  having  originated  from  the  Queen  of   Eng- 
land are  to  be  found  forms,  variable  in  colour, 
size    and   depth  of   bloom,   and    lasting    pro- 
perties.     Essentially    this    family  belongs    to 
the  exhibitor  as  being  so  much  more  valuable 
to  him  than  to  the  grower  who  cultivates  his 
plants  for  decoration.     Under  this  method  of 
culture  none  of  the  true  characters  of  this  family 
are  developed  if  I  except,  perhaps,  quantity  of 
flowers    which   are    produced    on   bush-grown 
plants.     Therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  to  the  exhibitor  belongs  the  credit  of 
showing  what   qualities   the   sports    from   the 
Queen  family  possess. 

One  reason  why  this  family  is  grown  rather 
largely  as  bush  plants  is  the  deep  green  colour 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  retained  longer  in 
better  condition  than  those  of  some  varieties, 
while  the  plants  also  grow  freely  and  are  easily 
trained.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  good  specimen 
plant  of  some  of  this  family,  often  Lord 
Alcester,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  family  is 
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not  much  in  favour  with  growers  of  specimen 
Chrysanthemums.  Sometimes  they  are  grown  as 
standards ;  in  this  way  they  are  more  of  a  success, 
as  fewer  blooms  are  allowed  to  develop  in  this 
form  of  growth.  As  showing  the  high  value  this 
section  finds  amongst  most  judges  of  Chrysan- 
themums, where  prizes  are  given  to  the  premier 
bloom  cf  a  show  this  honour  generally  falls  to 
one  variety  or  other  of  this  type — more  often 
to  Lord  Alcester  than  any  other.  Even  Prince.os 
of  Wales,  with  all  its  delicate  refinement  of 
colour  and  even  contour,  has  to  give  place  to 
a  representative  of  the  Qaeen  family.  It  may 
be  that  perfect  examples  of  the  Princess  are  not 
so  plentiful  now-a  days  as  they  were  a  few 
years  since. 

In  the  Qaeen  family,  masses  of  colour 
are  to  be  had— golden,  bronze,  primrose,  straw, 
and  the  purest  of  white  in  Empress  of  India, 
often  called  tnowballs,  and  not  inaptly  so.  In 
what  other  family  can  such  a  mass  of  florets  in 
one  bloom  be  found  >.  A  well-grown  bloom  of 
Empress  of  India,  for  instance,  contains  2000 
petals,  weighing  3  czj.  Naturally  the  varieties 
of  this  family  all  flower  about  the  same  time 
and  are  classed  as  midseason  sorts,  and  conse- 
quently are  of  no  value  for  either  early  or  late 
flowering.  They  are  very  distinct  from  any 
other  type  in  their  manner  of  growth,  all  pos- 
sessing the  same  characteristic  features,  and  are 
easily  known  from  other  sorts  by  their  growth 
and  form  of  the  leaves  ;  they  must  be  classed  as 
tall-growing  varieties,  sometimes  reaching  8  feet 
high,  but,  as  a  rule,  from  G  feet  to  7  feet  is 
their  height,  except  in  the  case  of  crown  bud 
selection,  then  good  blooms  are  sometimes  had 
from  plants  5  feet  high.  The  most  important 
point  of  all  in  the  production  of  high-class 
blooms  is  the  time  the  buds  are  selected.  In 
the  south  of  England  especially,  more  bad 
bloom.s  are  produced  by  the  buds  being  selected 
at  too  early  a  date,  the  consequence  being  mal- 
formed flowers.  In  many  cases  where  the  buds 
are  selected  too  early,  the  petals  reflex  instead  of 
incurve.  Instances  of  this  have  occurred  where 
such  blooms  could  have  been  exhibitedasreflexed 
varieties  almost  without  fear  of  detection. 
Blooms  of  Queen  of  England  come  nearly  white 
from  very  early  buds,  while  from  the  same  plant 
flowers  possessing  the  proper  tinge  of  colour 
may  be  had.  As  a  rule,  what  is  known  a.s  the 
terminal  bud  produces  the  highest  coloured, 
though  smallest,  flower?,  but  in  the  north  of 
England  this  bud  is  formed  too  late  to  be  of 
auy  service  for  the  November  shows  ;  therefore, 
earlier  buds  are  selected.  As  a  general  rule, 
buds  formed  from  the  20th  of  August  to  the 
10th  of  September  in  the  south  of  England  will 
produce  the  best  blooms,  while  in  the  north  the 
earlier  date  to  the  1st  of  September  will  produce 
the  best  results.  Propagation  should  commence 
early,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  a  long  season  of 
growth,  as  this  family  requires  the  wood  tho- 
roughly matured  to  produce  blooms  possessing 
all  the  characteristics  named  above.  This  has 
been  a  season  in  which  the  sportive  character  of 
this  family  has  been  exemplified  in  a  large  de- 
gree, and  in  some  cases  blooms  which  sported 
were  of  better  quality  than  those  upon  plants 
of  the  same  variety;  for  instance.  Golden 
Queen  of  England  sported  from  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  produced  much  finer  flowers  than  we 
had  otherwise  both  in  colour  and  texture. 
At  the  late  Manchester  show  a  flower  of  a  very 
peculiar  character  was  exhibited,  a  sport 
from  Lord  Alcester,  the  bottom  part  of  which 
was  similar  to  Queen  of  England,  while  towards 
the  centre  it  was  of  the  same  colour  as  its 
parent — primrose.  After  this,  who  can  say 
what  we  shall  have  next.  The  following  are 
descriptions  of  the  type  and  its  variations  : — 


Queen  of  England  is  the  original  variety  from 
which  all  have  sprang.  From  the  National  Chry- 
santhemnm  Society's  catalogue  I  learn  it  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  IS 47,  being  a  seedling  raised  by 
Mr.  Salter.  Its  colour  is  described  as  a  delicate 
rose  blush,  with  broad,  finely-incurved  florets.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  in  perfection. 

Alfred  Saltee,  which  originated  during  the 
year  185(5,  was  the  first  sport  from  the  Queen. 
Seldom  is  this  variety  seen  in  perfection,  the  colour 
being  often  pale  and  the  flower  thin,  too  early  bad- 
selection  being  the  most  common  cause  of  defective 
blooms  of  this  variety. 

Golden  Queen  of  England. — This  is  another 
sport  from  the  original,  which  occurred  during  the 
year  1859.  Straw  yellow,  the  outer  or  lower  florets 
striped  bronzy  pink  and  paler  towards  the  centre. 
This  is  a  variety  also  seldom  seen  In  the  best  condi- 
tion, owing  to  its  liability  to  have  reflexed  florets. 
The  terminal  bud  is  the  most  certain  to  produce  the 
best  blooms  as  to  colour  and  form.  When  in  good 
condition  it  is  a  splendid  back-row  flower. 

Empbess  of  India  originated  in  the  year  1801 
with  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing.  Many 
sjnonjms,  which  I  am  pleased  to  find  are  fast 
djing  out,  have  been  given  to  this  variety.  Culti- 
vators are  becoming  more  interested  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  family  and  discard  these  synonymous 
appellations,  so  that  scarcely  ever  do  we  find  this  va- 
riety called  other  than  by  its  proper  name.  The 
colour  is  of  the  purest  white,  the  petals  broad  and 
perfectly  incurved,  rendering  it  much  the  best  white 
variety  in  existence ;  whilst  it  is  almost  the  easiest 
to  grow  of  the  series,  it  beirg  possible  to  obtain 
blooms  both  from  crown  and  terminal  buds. 

Emily  Dale  is  considered  by  some  to  be  distinct 
from  Golden  Qaeen  of  England,  but  in  my  opinion 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  am  much 
strengthened  in  the  opinion  by  the  fact  of  never 
having  seen  them  staged  together.  It  is  well  known 
that  change  of  soil,  treatment,  and  situation  will 
alter  the  colour  slightly,  which  is  perhaps  the  case 
with  the  variety  in  question.  One  of  our  best  cul- 
tivators, Mr.  C.  Gibson,  says,  "  I  should  certainly 
not  like  to  show  them  both  together"  for  fear  of 
disqualification.  This  expression  by  one  so  well 
qualified  to  judge  carries  weight  against  their  dis- 
tinctiveness ;  therefore  I  have  discarded  the  name 
Emily  Dale  and  call  all  by  the  original  name.  Golden 
Queen  of  England,  as  being  ttie  least  likely  to 
confuse. 

Golden  Empress  of  India,  as  its  name  implier, 
was  a  spoit  from  Emprefs  of  India,  originating 
during  the  year  1877.  Perhaps  this  variety  is 
capable  of  producing  the  largest  blooms  of  any ; 
csrtainly  its  colour,  which  is  a  pleasicg  shade  of 
pale  yellow,  is  rot  excelled.  The  form  of  the 
blooms  is  invariably  good  from  either  crown  or 
terminal  buds,  the  development  being  alike  perfect. 

Lord  Alce&ter,  a  sport  from  Golden  Empress 
of  India,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  of  all  the 
Qaeen  family.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  to  grow, 
hardly  ever  failing  to  produce  presentable  blooms. 
During  the  time  it  has  been  in  existence  it  has 
taken  more  premier  awards  than  almost  all  other 
sorts  of  incurved  put  together,  a  fact  which  speaks 
for  itself.  The  colour  is  pale  primrose.  It  was 
during  the  year  1882,  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
policeman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  that 
it  sported,  and  so  badly  was  it  grown  that  its  merits 
were  not  observed.  The  followirg  year  Mr.  Wills 
obtained  a  small  plant,  from  which  magnificent 
blooms  were  produced,  showing  well  the  quality 
existing,  and  to  him  the  credit  belongs  of  bringing 
to  light  the  finest  of  all  the  varieties  in  the  incurved 
section.  Good  specimen  plants  of  this  variety 
have  been  seen,  showing  its  adaptability  to  a  variety 
of  purposes. 

Bronze  Queen  of  England. — In  the  year  1S8G 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  brought  out  this,  a  sport  from 
Qaeen  of  England,  and  which  at  the  time  I  con- 
sidered likely  to  Decerns  a  standard  variety.  The  year 
following,  unfortunately,  scarcely  a  single  good 
bloom  was  seen,  owing  possibly  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  over-propagated,  and  consequently  rendered 
weak  in  constitution ;  at  any   rate,  most   of  the 


flowers  were  of  so  reflexed  a  character,  that  a  great 
many  cultivators  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  never  be  of  any  value.  Fortunately,  however, 
a  few  stuck  to  it,  and  by  having,  perhaps,  an  im- 
proved stock  to  begin  with  and  having  obtained  a 
wider  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities  and  require- 
ments, were  able  in  the  season  following  to  produce 
good  blooms.  This  variety  is  now  regarded  as 
being  essential  to  a  good  stand  of  cut  blooms,  form- 
ing such  a  contrast  to  the  other  varieties  of  the 
Qaeen  family. 

We  have  this  season  a  remarkable  sport  from 
Lord  Alcester.  Whether  it  be  fixed  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  perhaps  IMr.  Lambert  will 
inform  us  of  its  exact  characteristics,  origin,  and 
so  forth,  as  sports  from  incurved  varieties  which 
possess  special  features  are  always  welcome  to  a 
not  overcrowded  list.  I  also  notice  that  the 
English  raised  varieties  are,  generally  speaking, 
of  a  reliable  kind.  The  Queen  type  produces 
cuttings  freely,  so  that  a  new  variety  can  soon 
be  had  in  quantity. 


MARKET  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

During  the  three  weeks  that  followed  the  severe 
frosts  of  the  early  part  of  October  there  was  some- 
thing approaching  a  flower  famine  in  London.  The 
supply  of  bloom  from  the  open  air  was  almost  anni- 
hilated, and  Chrysanthemums  that  fill  up  such  a 
big  gap  were  generally  not  in.  Good  blooms  of 
Elaine  made  from  IDs.  to  123.  per  dczen,  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  price,  and  one  that  in  a  general  way 
is  only  to  be  got  when  January  is  far  advanced.  A 
London  market  grower  who  had  to  lament  the  de- 
struction of  the  greater  portion  of  his  plants  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  his  Elaines  and  some  early- 
blooming  kinds  under  cover,  and  he  made  enough 
from  one  house  to  recoup  him  for  all  other  losses. 
These  abnormally  high  prices  lasted  no  longer  than 
up  to  the  time  when  the  main  crop  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum bloom  came  in,  but  they  are  even  now  much 
higher  than  is  generally  the  case  in  the  early  part 
of  December.  The  prices  have  been  about  those  ob- 
tained at  Christmas  and  the  new  year  in  a  general 
way.  Several  valuable  additions  have  been  made 
lately  to  the  late  blooming  kinds.  Princess  Teck, 
the  most  valued  of  late  bloomers,  has  shown  a  great 
tendency  to  sport  of  late,  the  result  being  that  we 
have  a  fine  yellow,  a  bronze,  and  a  pure  white, 
named  respectively  Mrs.  Davis,  Charles  Gibson,  and 
Lord  Eversley.  There  can  be  no  four  kinds  in  culti- 
vation that  have  such  high  value  to  the  market 
grower  as  these. 

Lord  Eversley  may  possibly  supplant  Princess 
Teck  altogether  for  market  purposes,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  poor  in  colour.  As  it  was  only  sent  out 
last  year,  it  is  early  to  pronounce  decidedly  on  its 
value.  My  plants  were  rather  weak,  so  that  I  could 
not  get  the  blooms  to  their  full  development,  but  I 
fancy  that  they  will  prove  to  be  rather  more  com- 
pact than  those  of  the  parent  kind  and  finer  in 
texture.  Charles  Gibson  will  undoubtedly  be  much 
grown,  as  bronzy  tints  are  apparently  rather  fashion- 
able just  now.  What  we  much  need  is  a  really 
good  pink,  or,  better  still,  a  crimson,  form  of  Teck. 
Grandifiorum  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  market 
growers,  and  I  stiU  think  it  the  best  of  late  yellows. 
The  colour  is  so  good  and  the  foliage  is  so  massive 
and  of  such  a  rich  green,  that  the  blooms  have  a 
very  showy  appearance  when  cut.  Good  foliage 
always  enhances  the  value  of  the  flowers.  Governor 
of  Guernsey  is  a  variety  that  was  sent  out  last  spring 
as  the  best  late  yellow.  I  have  seen  no  mention 
made  of  it  this  autumn,  and  can  say  nothing  about 
it  myself,  having  had  my  plants  of  it  destroyed  by 
frost.  If  any  reader  should  have  flowered  it,  will 
he  kindly  report  on  its  merits.  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey  still  holds  a  high  place  as  a  market  kind. 
It  is  pure  and  large,  elegant  in  form  and  not 
likely  to  be  supplanted  for  some  time.  Well  grown, 
it  commands  the  best  among  prices  in  Covent 
Garden.  Ethel  and  its  yellow  form  are  excellent 
for  late  blooms.  Individually  the  blooms  do  not 
realise  so  much,  but  they  are  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced and  the  plants  are  so  vigorous,  that  I  believe 
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they  pay  quite  as  well  as  kinds  of  higher  quality. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Boule  de  Neige,  which 
produces  two  or  three  dozen  fair-sized  blooms  in 
7-inch  pots.  One,  if  not  the  latest  of  all,  is  Christ- 
mas Eve.  This  and  Pelican  can  be  had  good  in  the 
middle  of  February.  They  are  not,  however,  first- 
rate  in  quality.  J-  C.  B. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings. — I  never  remem- 
ber a  season  when  cuttings  were  so  difficult  to  pro- 
care    in    good    condition    as    the    present.       The 
plants  object  to  throw  up  freely  from  the  base, 
owing,  I  presume,  to  the  effects  of  the  past  sea- 
son.    Those    produced    now    are    weak,    of    bad 
colour,  and  in  many  instances  are  forming  flower 
buds  instead  of  clean,  free  growths.    The  Queen 
family  is  especially  bad  in  this  direction.     I  would 
warn  persons  not  having  had  experience  in   the 
growth  of  these  plants  of  the  difficulty  there  is 
later  on  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  buds 
instead  of  growth.     Such  cuttings  as   I   have  de- 
scribed should  not  be  used.    Mme.  C.  Audiguier,  as 
also  Thunberg,  do  not  seem  to  produce  any  cuttings 
this  year  at  all.      Cuttings  inserted  last  May  and 
June  from  the  side  shoots  or  from  the  base,  and 
grown  on  during  the  summer  in  6-inch  pots  will  be  at 
the  present  time  found  to  produce  the  best  cuttings. 
The  old  stools  or   roots  require  very  little  water 
at  present,  just  enough  to  prevent  their  leaves  flag- 
ging.   Where  any  weakly  growths  are  likely  to 
crowd  other  stronger  growths,  remove  the  weakly 
ones  at  once.     If  any  plants  do  not  show  any  signs 
of  growth  at  all,  remove  the  top-dressing,  if  any, 
unless  it  is  full  of  roots,  place  the  plants  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  syringe  the  stems  daily,  when  if  it  is 
possible  cuttings  will  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
old  stem  or  roots. — E.  M. 


still  further  vitiated  by  the  advent  of  the  para- 
site. This  hypothesis  appears  to  be  supported 
by  the  frequently  observed  circumstance  that 
when  all  the  plants  of  Mistletoe  have  been  cut 


Pseudacaoia,  Amygdalug  communis,  Prunua  domes- 
tica,  PrunuB  Cerasus,  Prunus  Mahaieb,  Rosa  eanina, 
Crataegus  monogyna,  Crataegus  Oxyaoantha,  Crattegus 
Cras-galli,  Photinia  serrulata,  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla,  Mespilus  germanica,  Mespilus  laciniata,  Pyrus 


away  from  a  tree   fresh  growths  of  it  often  start  ]  communis,  Malus  communis,  Sorbue  domestica,  Sorbus 

from   various   parts   of    the   tree,  even   where 

previously    there   had   been  none,   and  these 

growths  do  not  resemble  the  plants  which  are 

produced  from  seed,  but  present  the  appearance 

of  small  bushy  shoots. 

As  to  whether  there  are  more  than  one  species 
of  Mistletoe,  opinions  will  decide  in  the  aftirma- 
tive  or  otherwise  according  to  the  limitations 
which  are  given  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"species."  If,  as  some  authors  do,  we  here 
consider  as  specific  characters  the  habit  and 
growth  of  the  plants,  the  size  of  the  fruit,  the 
dimensions  and  forms  of  the  leaves,  &o.,  there 
are,  no  doubt,  in  the  great  diversity  of  the  speci- 
mens ample  grounds  for  classing  them  under 
different  species,  and  in  other  genera  characters 
of  far  less  significance  have  been  considered 
sufficiently  important  to  constitute  distinct 
species. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  as  regards 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


MISTLETOE. 
In  order  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  plants 
of  Mistletoe  upon  a  tree  of  any  kind,  it  has  been 
generally  said  that  the  seed  was  first  dropped 
there  by  a  thrush  or  a  blackbird,  and,  its 
glutinous  nature  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the 
bark,  it  germinated  where  it  fell ;  then,  after  the 
roots  had  penetrated  the  bark  and  established 
themselves  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  the 
plant  had  gone  on  developing  itself  until  it 
fruited,  when  the  berries,  falling  on  and  ad- 
hering to  the  lower  branches,  germinated,  as  the 
parent  seed  had  done,  and  thus  multiplied  the 
number  of  Mistletoe  plants  on  the  tree. 

Now,  granting  that  in  the  first  instance  a  bird 
may  have  dropped  a  seed  on  a  tree,  this  seed 
must  have  fallen  on  and  adhered  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  branch.  How  are  we,  then,  to 
account  for  those  plants  of  Mistletoe  which  are 
found  growing  out  of  the  sides  and  the  under 
part  of  a  branch  ?  Moreover,  if  the  plants  on 
the  lower  branches  of  a  tree  are  produced  from 
berries  which  have  fallen  from  a  plant  on  an 
upper  branch,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact 
that  sometimes  trees  without  Mistletoe  are  found 
growing  directly  underneath  the  branches  of 
other  trees  of  the  same  kind  which  are  profusely 
laden  with  it  !  We  have  seen  instances  of  this 
in  groups  of  Poplars  where  the  tallest  trees  bore 
numerous  strong  plants  of  Mistletoe  which 
fruited  plentifully,  while  small  trees  of  the 
same  kind  which  stood  immediately  under  them 
never  exhibited  a  single  plant  of  Mistletoe 
growing  on  them,  although  every  year  they 
received  a  perfect  shower  of  the  berries.  May 
it  not  really  bo  the  case  that,  once  a  plant  of 
Mistletoe  Las  been  established  on  a  tree,  it 
makes  its  way  and  spreads  itself  through  the 
substance  of  various  parts  of  the  tree  by  a 
process  of  internal  gemmation  or  bud-pro- 
duction, and  this,  according  as  the  already  more 
or  less  impaired  sap  of  the  tree  may  have  been 


Weeping  Mistletoe. 


habit  and  mode  of  growth  is  the  Weeping 
Mistletoe  (here  figured),  which  forms  a  huge 
bush  of  densely-ramified  branches,  which  hang 
down  perpendicularly  for  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  3  feet.  Viewed  at  a  distance,  Mistletoe 
plants  appear  to  be  all  alike  ;  but  a  closer  in- 
spection reveals  more  or  less  diversity  in  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  often  in  the  mode  of 
growth,  some  plants  having  the  branches  long, 
loosely  net,  and  distant  from  one  another ;  while 
in  other  plants  they  will  be  short  and  closely 
set,  giving  the  plants  the  appearance  of  compact 
bushes. 

The  number  of  different  kinds  of  trees  on 
which  the  Mistletoe  is  parasitical  is  probably 
much  greater  than  is  generally  known.  The 
following  interesting  list,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Bonnet,  appears  in  Le  NtititraJistc  for  1870- 
80:— 

Tilia  grandifolia,  Tilia  parviflora,  Acer  campesfcre, 
A  nor  pseudo-PlatanuB,  Acer  platanoidce,  yKsculus 
lIippoca9ta«um,    Pavia  flava,  A'itia  vinifera,  Robinia 


Aucuparia,  Sorbus  torminalis,  Cornus  mas,  Fraxinus 
excelsior,  Ulmus  campestris,  Ulmus  montana,  Morua 
alba,  Fagus  sjlvatica,  Castanea  vulgaris,  Corylns 
Avellaua,  Carpinns  Betulua,  Queroua  sessiliflora,  Quer- 
cus  peduuoalata,  Quercua  crinita,  Quercua  Phelloa, 
Queroua  Ilex,  Salis  alba,  Salix  babylouica,  Populus 
alba,  Populua  nigra,  Populus  pyramidalis,  Populus 
tremula,  Populus  canescens,  Populua  canadensis,  Po- 
pulus caudicms,  Populus  angulata,  Betula  albi,  Alnus 
glutinosa,  Plafcanus  orientalis,  Pinus  sylvestris,  Pinua 
Laricio,  Larix  europsea,  Abies  pectiuata,  Abies  Apol- 
llnis,  Abies  ciliciea,  Picea  exoelsa. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  following  notes  on 
this  subject  from  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  :  — 

M.  Charles  Baltet  (Troyea)  :  Found  on  the  Apple 
tree,  Pear  tree,  Sorbus,  White  Thorn,  Sweet  Brier, 
and  Virginian  Poplar.  ];n  the  forest  of  the  Aube,  it 
was  once  found  on  an  Oak  by  M.  Bouquet  de  la  Grye. 
M.  Boisbunel  (Rouen) :  Found  on  the  Apple  tree, 
cDmmon  Ash,  Canadian  Poplar,  and  Robinia. 

M.  Bernicau  (Dol  de  Bretagne)  :  On  the  Apple  tree 
and  the  common  Willow. 

M.  Blanchard  (Brest) :    Although  blackbirds  breed 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brest,  I  have,  notwithstand-  ^ 

ing  all  my  endeavours,  never  been  able  to  discover  a 

single  plant  of  Mistletoe  there,  in  cousequence  of  which 

it  is  not  mentioned  in  my  "  Flore  Brestoise."     It  is 

found  in  abundance  in  the  arrondissemeut  of  ChJiteauliu, 

in  the  northern  part  of  the  arrondissemeut  of 

Quimper,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  that  of 

Morlaix,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  growing  there 

on  any  trees  except  Plum  trees  and  Virginian 

Poplars. 

M.  Clausen  (Odessa,  Russia) :  Found  on  Popu- 
lus pyramidalis,  P.  tremula,  P.  alba,  Salix 
vitehina,  Fraxinus  excelsior,  F.  oxyphylla,  Ul- 
mus campestris,  Quercus  Suber,  Q.  Robur,  and 
Q.  pubesceus. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Castillon  (Haute-Garonne) : 
On  the  Beam  tree,  White  Thorn,  Robinia,  Lime 
tree,  Apple  tree,  Carolina  Poplar,  and  (once 
only)  on  the  Hornbeam. 

M.  Daveau  (Lisbon) :  The  Mistletoe  is  very 
rarely  found  in  Portugal.  It  has  been  re- 
corded from  Coltares,  which  is  six  leagues 
from  Lisbon,  hut  I  have  never  seen  it,  either 
there  or  elsewhere,  in  Portugal. 

Dr.  PhUibert  (Moscow) :  On  the  Pear  tree. 
M.  Fouche  (Ile-de-Ri?) :  The  Mistletoe   does 
not  grow  naturally  in   the   Ilc-do-Re,  where, 
however,  we  have  introduced  it  as  a  curiosity. 
We  placed  the  seed  on  a  Carolina  Poplar  aod 
also  on  an  Apple  tree,  where  it  has  grown  to 
perfection,  but  has  never  reproduced  itself  on 
other  parts  of  the  trees  or  on  other  trees,  although  it 
hears  fruit  every_  year,  and  Apple  trees  are  very  com- 
mon, and  blackbirds  by  no  means  rare,  in  the  island. 

M.  Frojhel  (Zurich) :  On  the  Apple  tree,  Poplar, 
Pear  tree,  White  Thora,  and  Ash. 

M.  Jouin  (Metz)  :  On  the  Apple  tree,  Poplar,  Pear 
tree,  Maple,  Robinia,  and  Willow. 

M.  Lancezeur  (Rennes) ;  On  the  Apple  tree  and  the 
I  Virginian  and  Canadian  Poplar,  which  are  the  only 
kinds  of  Poplar  on  which  I  have  ever  seen  it. 

JL  Lachaume  (Havannah) :  I  have  never  met  with 
any  Mistletoe  here,  although  I  have  gone  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  island,  in  which  blackbirds  are 
plentiful. 

M.  Louis  Leroy  (Angers)  :  Common  on  the  Apple 
tree,  rare  on  the  Poplar;  occasionally  found  on  the 
Service  Tree. 

M.  Metaxas  (Bagdad) ;  Although  blackbirds  abound 
in  the  East,  I  have  never  seen  the  Mistletoe  growing 
here  on  any  tree  except  the  Oak.  It  is  said  to  be 
common  in  the  forests  of  Asia  and  in  the  island  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  CoUiuson  (England) :  In  the  year  1739,  in  the 
demesne  of  Lord  Petre,  Mistletoe  was  found  on  the 
foUowiug  kinds  of  trees :  Lime  tree.  Hazel  (Corylus 
Avellaua  and  C.  tubulosa) ,  Rowan  tree,  Robinia,  Apple 
tree,  Pear  tree.  White  Thorn,  common  Maple,  White 
Poplar,  common  Ash,  Elm,WUlow,  Buckthorn,  Holly, 
and  Walnut  tree. 

M.  Morrou  (Liege):  On  the  Apple  tree,  Virginian 
Poplar,  and  Pinus  sylvestris.  I  have  seen  ono  Mistletoe 
plant  growing  on  a  Lilac,  and  I  have  two  plants  (male 
and  female)  growing  on  a  White  Thorn. 
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Mr.  Nicholson  (Kew) :  On  Acer  rubrum,  Tilia  euro- 
pfea,  Crataegus  Crus-galU,  Populus  nigra,  and  P. 
canadensis. 

M.  0.  Thomas  (Alsace-Lorraine)  :  On  the  Apple 
tree,  Canadian  Poplar,  Pear  tree,  and  common  Beech. 

M.  Pavard  (Trianon) :  On  the  Apple  tree.  Pear  tree, 
Eobinia,  Birch,  Lime  tree,  and  common  Ash. 

M.  Racaud  (Saragossa) :  Mistletoe  is  not  found 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saragossa,  nor  have 
I  met  with  it  in  any  part  of  Aragon,  except  at  Toloaa 
and  San  Sebastian,  where  it  occurs  on  some  Apple 
trees,  although  thrushes  and  blackbirds  abound  every- 
where in  Spain. 

M.  Eobinet  (Toulouse) :  On  the  Apple  tree.  Pear 
tree,  Poplar,  and  Oak. 

M.  Rovelli  (Lago  Maggiore) :  Mistletoe  ia  not  to  be 
found  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  while  in  other  parts  it  is 
common  enough.  I  have  not  met  with  any  nearer  to 
this  place  than  the  valley  of  Cannobbina,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  off,  where  it  is  found  growing  on  Apple 
trees,  Poplars,  and  Oaks. 

Messieurs  Transon  (Orleans) :  On  Poplars,  Apple 
trees,  Robinia,  and  Pyrus  Aucuparia. 

M.  Thierry  (Nice) :  I  have  never  found  Mistletoe 
growing  on  any  kind  of  tree  in  the  country  of  Nice. 

M.  Ch.  Van  Geert  (Antwerp) :  Mistletoe  is  very 
common  in  the  province  of  Namur,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  any  in  the  Flemish  provinces.  It  is  found 
on  Apple  trees  and  Poplars.  I  have  it  growing 
here  ou  a  White  Thorn,  on  which  I  placed  the  seed, 
but  the  plant  has  never  spread  or  reproduced  itself 
from  its  berries,  although  blackbirds  are  not  at  all 
scarce  here. 

M.  Tiviand-Morel  (Lyons) :  Mistletoe  is  found  here 
on  Apple  trees.  Pear  trees,  Lime  trees,  Poplars,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  Robinia,  and  Plane  trees. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  Mistle- 
toe is  found  growing  on  a  great  variety  of  kinds 
of  trees,  but  not,  however,  in  a  uniform  manner 
on  the  same  species  ;  in  this  respect  there  is, 
indeed,  a  considerable  degree  of  variation. 
Other  remarkable  facts  may  also  be  noticed,  as, 
for  instance,  the  total  absence  of  Mistletoe  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Brest,  where,  at  the  same 
time,  Apple  trees,  thrushes,  and  blackbirds 
abound ;  and  similarly  in  the  Ile-de-R6  and 
other  places,  where  the  same  conditions  and 
winged  agents  exist,  the  plant  does  not  spread 
or  reproduce  itself.     Why  is  this  so  / 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention  that  we  have 
heard  that  some  English  botanist  succeeded  in 
growing  a  plant  of  Mistletoe  on  the  stem  of  a 
Polypodium.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  possi- 
bility of  this,  but  merely  give  the  story  for 
what  it  is  worth.  We  may  also  add  that  besides 
having  seen  Mistletoe  growing  on  all  the  kinds 
of  trees  above  mentioned,  we  have  also  met 
with  it  on  one  tree  on  which  it  seldom  occurs, 
namely,  the  Oeltis  or  Nettle  tree.  —  Revue 
Hurticole. 


The  Spanish.  Jasmine  (Jasminum  grandi- 
floram). — Many  Jasmines  have  flowers  of  delicious 
fragrance,  and  the  Spanish  Jasmine  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  as  the  flowers  so  freely  borne  at  this 
season  are  very  sweet-scented.  The  plant  in  ques- 
tion is  of  a  loose  habit  of  growth,  though  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  climber,  and  is,  both  in  foliage 
and  flower,  a  good  deal  like  the  common  Jasmine, 
but  the  blossoms  are  much  larger  and  frequently 
enffased  on  the  exterior  with  a  reddish  tinge,  while 
the  foliage  is  of  a  very  deep  green.  Where  large 
plants  of  this  Jasmine  exist  they  are  very  valuable 
for  cutting  from,  and  small  bushy  specimens  may 
also  be  obtained  if  the  young  plants  are  stopped 
freely  during  their  earlier  stages.  One  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  the  plants  must  not  be  over- 
potted,  as  the  roots  are  by  no  means  vigorous.  Its 
propagation  is  readily  effected  by  means  of  cut- 
tings put  in  during  the  early  spring  months.  This 
Jasmine  Is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  but  is  largely 
cultivated  throughout  the  tropics. — T. 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius. — This  evergreen  shrub 
possesses  the  desirable  quality  of  thriving  even 
in  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  towns,  under  which 
conditions  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Holly,  which  in 
general  characters  it  bo  much  resembles,  though 
really  it  is  a  near  ally  of  the  Privet,  and  is  in  no 


way  related  to  the  Holly.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties, but  the  best  of  all  is  the  above-mentioned, 
which  has  almost  olive-green,  deeply  cleft  foliage, 
for  the  variegated  varieties  are  very  liable  to  be 
discoloured  by  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  a  winter  in 
London.  A  useful  variety,  and  one  very  different 
from  the  subject  of  this  note,  is  myrtifolius,  which 
forms  a  densetwiggy  bnsh,furnished  with  dark  green, 
spineless  leaves,  which  are  a  good  deal  like  those 
of  the  Myrtle.  AU  the  different  kinds  of  Osmanthus 
are  readily  propagated  by  grafting  on  to  the  Privet, 
whose  dense  mass  of  roots  serves  them  in  good 
stead  when  they  are  transplanted.  The  Osmanthuses 
themselves  also  strike  freely  from  cuttings  put  in  a 
frame,  and  when  established  they  are  also  liberally 
supplied  with  roots.  The  remarkably  sweet-scented 
greenhouse  shrub,  usually  known  as  Olea  fragrans, 
is  now  frequently  classed  with  the  Osmanthus. — 
H.  P. 


TORREYAS. 

(fcetid  yews.) 
This  genus  of  small  ornamental  trees,  prin- 
cipally natives  of  Japan,  China,  and  North 
America,  is  named  after  the  late  Dr.  John 
Torrey,  an  American  botanist,  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  North  American  Flora." 
Torreyas  cannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  hardy 
in  this  country,  yet,  when  planted  under  favour- 
able conditions  as  regards  soil,  site  and  shelter, 
I  have  found  some  of  them  succeed  very  well, 
more  especially  in  Ireland,  where  the  climate  is 
much  milder  than  in  Great  Britain, 

T.  MYRisTiCA  (the  Californian  Nutmeg)  I  have 
found  to  be  the  hardiest  of  the  tribe.  It  ia  in- 
digenous to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  the  year  1848. 
In  this  country  it  forms  a  remarkably  bushy 
well-furnished  little  tree,  and  is  very  suitable 
for  planting  as  a  standard  on  a  small  lawn  or 
elsewhere  where  the  site  is  moderately  sheltered. 
When  the  tree  is  thoroughly  established  it 
naturally  assumes  a  dense  spreading  habit  of 
growth,  and  in  order  to  correct  this  1  have  some- 
times disbudded  or  cut  back  the  terminal  points 
of  the  rambling  side  branches,  with  the  view 
of  throwing  additional  strength  into  the  princi- 
pal leader,  and  thus  induce  it  to  assume  a  more 
upright  habit.  In  its  native  habitats  it  is  said 
to  attain  a  height  of  from  iO  feet  to  -10  feet,  but 
in  this  country  I  have  never  seen  it  approach 
that  size.  The  leaves  of  a  thriving  healthy  tree 
are  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  sharp-pointed, 
without  any  mid-rib,  of  a  pale  green  colour  on 
the  upper  surface  and  light  green  underneath. 
All  the  species  of  this  genus  emit  a  peculiar 
aroma  when  the  leaves  are  bruised.  Although 
the  timber  is  of  small  size,  yet  it  is  said  to  be 
very  durable,  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects, 
and  is  therefore  used  by  the  natives  for  a  variety 
of  purposes. 

T.  NDCIFERA  (the  Nut-bearing  Torreya). — 
This  spscies  is  indigenous  to  the  islands  of 
Niphon  and  Sikok,  in  Japan,  where  it  is  said  to 
attain  a  height  of  from  20  feet  to  30  feet,  and  is 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  that  country  for  the 
sake  of  its  nuts,  which  produce  a  useful  oil 
which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  cooking.  Under 
favourable  conditions  as  regards  soil  and  shelter 
in  this  country,  it  only  attains  the  size  of  a  neat 
conical  bush  or  small  tree,  and  where  it  thrives 
it  makes  a  compact  small  specimen.  It  pro- 
duces abundance  of  small  spreading  horizontal 
branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  short 
twigs  well  clothed  with  leaves  of  a  glossy  green 
colour  on  the  upper  surface  and  of  a  glaucous 
hue  beneath. 

T.  GEANDis. — This  fine  species  is  a  native  of 
the  north  of  China,  where  it  was  found  by 
Fortune  growing  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  that  country.     In  its  native  habitats  it  is  said  | 


to  attain  a  large  size,  but  in  this  country  its 
hardiness  cannot  be  depended  upon,  yet  those 
who  are  fond  of  variety  and  rare  species  should 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  glossy 
green  colour  on  the  surface  with  a  whitish  strip 
or  band  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib  underneath. 

T.  TAXiFOLiA  (the  Yew-leaved  Torreya). — 
This  is  a  handsome  species  from  Florida,  where 
it  is  described  as  a  conical  spreading  tree  from 
40  feet  to  50  feet  high.  Like  the  former  species, 
however,  its  hardiness  cannot  be  depended 
ui3on  in  this  country.  It  is  of  remarkably  slow 
growth  even  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  never  makes  a  fine  specimen. 

J.  B.  Websteb. 


EVERGREEN  WALL  SHRUBS. 

The  followirig  is  a  list  of  a  few  shrubs,  both  ever- 
green and  deciduous,  that  are  suited  for  walls.     In 
taking  those  of  an  evergreen  character,  a  prominent 
position  must  be  given  to  the  Ivies,  among  which 
great  variety  is  now  to  be  found,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  able  and  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject  on 
page  402  of  The  Gakden.     The  Pyracantha,  or  at 
all  events  its  variety  Ljelandi,  is  a  really  gorgeous 
object  duiing  the  dtdl  autumn  days  when   laden 
with  berries,  which  it  retains  for  a  considerable 
time  if  not  stripped  by  birds.     The  small  corymbs 
of  white  blossoms  also  form  a  pleasing  feature  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  the  spring.    Another  useful 
subject  is  Cotoneaster  miorophylla,  which  will  cover 
walls  not  more  than  0  feet  high  with  a  dense  growth. 
The  great  profusion  of  smaU  deep  green  leaves 
renders  this  bright  and  cheerful  at  all  seasons,  but 
twice  in  the  year  an  additional  feature  is  furnished 
by  it.     This  is  in  the  spring  when  laden  with  its 
myriads  of  tiny  white  blossoms,  and  again  in  the 
autumn,  when  these  blossoms  are  succeeded  by 
small,  but  bright  red  berries.    The  variegated  Euony- 
muses  are  all  useful  for  the  purpose,  but,  of  course, 
only  from  a  foliage  point  of  view.    E.  radicans,  or 
at  all  events  the  variegated  vaiiety  of  it,  will  soon 
cover  a  considerable  space  with  its  bright,  cheerful 
foliage,  and  in  addition  roots  that  lay  hold  of  the 
bricks  and    attach    themselves    thereto  after  the 
manner  of  Ivy  will  be  pushed  out  from  various  parts 
of  the  stem.    Among  the  many  varieties  of  Eaony- 
mus   japonicus,  two   of  the  bett   are  the  golden 
variegated,  usually  known  as  aureus,  and  the  large- 
leaved  silver    variegated    (latifolius   albus).      The 
different  Ceanothuses  are  all  pretty  wall  shiubs,  one 
of  the  best  beirg  the  hybrid  variety  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles,   which    flowers    throughout    the    summer 
months,  and  often  till  cut  by  severe  frosts.    It  is 
also  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its  class.    Where  a 
greater  variety  is  needed,  Marie  Simon,  with  pretty 
pink  blossoms,  affords  a  pleasing  change.  Escallonia 
macrantha  will  flower  for  months  together;  indeed, 
all  the  Escallonias  do  well  against  a  wall.    Berberis 
stenophyUa  is  very  seldom  treated  as  a  wall  shrub, 
as  it  forms  such  a  handsome  single  specimen,  jet  it 
has  a  very  pleasing  effect  when  trained  to  a  wall 
and    the    slender,    gracefully    arching    branches 
allowed    to    hang    in    a    natural    manner.      The 
Mexican  Orange  Flower  (Choisja  teinata)is  more 
satisfactory  when  protected  by  a  wall  than  it  is  in 
the  open  ground,  as  it  will  there  produce  in  abund- 
ance   its    pretty    white,    sweet-scented    blossoms. 
Fabiana  imbricata  is  a  good  wall  plant  in  the  south 
of  England,  as  its  pleasing  white  Heath-like  blos- 
soms are  tome  in  great  profusion.    Neither  the 
Choisja  nor  the  Fabiana  are  suited  for  high  walls, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  Olearia  Haasti,  whose 
white  Daisy-like  blossoms  are  borne  in  such  profu- 
sion about  July  and  the  first  half  of  August.    The 
shrubby  Veronicas,  too,  though  seldom  emiiloyed 
for  such  a  purpose,  rarely  fail  to  flower  so  treated. 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  with  deep  green  leathery 
leaves  and  pendulous  blossoms  of  a  bright  crimson 
colour,  is  a  very  pretty  wall  climber,  which  must 
not,  however,  have  too  much  space.     Garrja  ellip- 
tlca,  though  it  will  grow  as  a  bush,  is  a  first-rate  wall 
plant,  and  when  so  protected  the  dark  green  foliage 
attains  a  larger  size  than  in  the  open.  T, 
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THE  NORWAY  MAPLB. 

(ACER   PLATAN0IDB8  ) 

This  hardy  timber  tree  combines  the  useful  and 
ornamental  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  not  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  but  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
different  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Earope,  where  it 
is  grown  in  some  places  to  a  large  extent.  In  this 
country  it  never  has  been  planted  to  the  extent 
which  its  merits  deserve,  seeing  that  it  is  so  hardy 
and  useful  that  it  can  be  grown  with  success  on 
well-drained  soil  of  average  texture  from  the  sea- 
coast  up  to  some  1000  feet  elevation.  In  early  life 
it  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  and  soon  becomes  esta- 
blished even  on  exposed  situations,  and  when 
planted  as  a  single  specimen  tree  by  itself  It  is  very 
ornamental  and  is  highly  suitable  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  contour  ot  the  tree  in  many  cases  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  Sycamore, 
yet  to  the  practised  eye  the  difference  is  of  a  very 
pronounced  character,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  first 
glance.  There  are  very  few  trees  of  foreign  origin 
that  can  compare  with  the  Norway  Maple  as  a 
specimen  tree  for  a  lawn.  Its  beautiful  glossy  green 
foliage  is  produced  in  early  summer,  while  in 
autumn  it  assumes  various  tints  of  a  bright  yellowish 
golden  colour,  which  affords  a  fine  contrast  with 
that  ot  other  trees  of  a  more  sombre  appearance 
in  its  vicinity.  Under  favourable  conditions  it 
attains  a  sizs  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Sycamore, 
and  as  the  wood  is  of  a  close,  hard,  firm  texture 
and  not  apt  to  warp,  it  is  used  for  similar  purposes, 
and  brings  equally  as  good  a  price  as  the  wood  of 
that  species.  It  is  a  capital  subject  for  sea-coast 
planting,  and  when  growing  in  average  soil  in  such 
positions  it  makes  rapid  progress  and  attains  a 
useful  and  profitable  size. 

The  Maple  is  not  apt  to  be  affected  by  disease  of 
any  kind,  and  seldom  suffers  injary  from  the  attacks 
of  insect  or  fungoid  pests.  It  is  easily  propagated 
from  seeds,  which  it  produces  quite  freely  in  this 
country,  even  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  and 
as  these  are  ripe  in  early  autumn,  they  should  be 
collected  and  either  sown  at  once  on  fine  pulverised 
sandy  soil,  or  mixed  with  dry  sand  or  earth  and 
kept  over  till  spring,  when  they  should  be  sown 
broadcast  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  half 
an  inch  with  fine  soil.  When  the  plants  are  one 
year  old  they  had  better  be  planted  into  nursery 
lines  about  2  feet  asunder  and  about  8  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  it  fine  trees  are  desired,  the  young 
plants  had  better  be  moved  several  times.  This 
class  of  trees  should  likewise  be  well  attended  to  in 
the  way  of  pruning  in  order  to  form  clean  stems 
and  well-balanced  uniform  heads.  All  pruning 
necessary  for  this  tribe  of  trees  should  be  done  in 
August  to  prevent  bleeding. 

When  planting  this  class  of  trees,  the  ground  at 
the  spots  where  they  are  to  be  inserted  should  be 
trenched  and  broken  up  to  a  depth  of  at  least  20 
Inches,  and  all  dead  roots  or  wood  of  any  kind 
where  it  occurs  removed.  In  cases  where  the  soil 
Is  of  a  poor,  thin  texture,  I  have  found  it  to  be  an 
advantage  to  add  and  mix  a  little  fresh  soil  with 
the  staple,  in  order  to  give  the  young  trees  a  good 
start.  The  weather  for  some  time  back  has  been 
very  propitious  for  carrying  out  such  improve- 
ments, and  I  need  hardly  fay  when  the  trees  are 
planted  they  should  be  staked,  tied,  and  properly 
fenced  for  protection.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  Norway  Maple,  some  of  which  are  very  suit- 
able for  planting  as  standards  on  grounds  of  small 
extent,  as  well  as  on  the  margins  ot  plantations.  I 
have  used  A.  colohicum  rabrum  for  this  purpose 
and  found  it  very  effective,  especially  in  autumn, 
when  the  foliage  assumes  tints  ot  a  pretty  reddish 
coloni. 

A.  STRIATUM  (the  Snake-barked  Maple)  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  where  it  is  said  to  attain  a  height 
of  some  .'jO  feet.  It  is  a  useful  and  ornamental  tree, 
the  black  and  white  stripes  whicli  it  exhibits  on  the 
hark  giving  it  nn  unusual  iind  interesting  appearance. 

A.  MACKOPiiYLLUM  (Pursli)  is  another  valuable  tree 
from  North  America,  where  it  is  said  to  attain  a  large 


size.    As  it  combines  useful  ami  ornamental  qualities 
to  a  large  extent  planters  should  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

A.  RL'BErji,  hkewise  from  North  America,  is  found 
in  damp,  swampy  ground,  and  assumes  a  low  spreading 
habit  of  growth.  In  early  summer  it  is  conspicuous 
for  its  rich  foliage  and  beautiful  red  blossom,  which  it 
produces  in  great  abundance. 

A.  viLLOSUM  (Wallich)  is  a  hardy  tree  of  recent 
introduction  from  the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  said  to 
grow  alone  with  Pine  and  Birch  trees  on  some  of  the 
snow-clad  mountains  of  that  country  at  high  eleva- 
tions. 

A.  ciiiciNATUM  is  another  tree  of  recent  introduction 
from  Oregon,  where  it  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of 
some  40  feet.  In  autumn  the  leaves  assume  a  deep 
scarlet  colour,  which  renders  it  very  ornamental. 

A.  SAC'CHAKiNnJi  (the  Sugar  Maple)  is  a  valuable 
tree  from  North  America,  where  it  attains  a  height  of 
some  70  feet.  In  this  country,  however,  it  only 
attains  a  height  of  about  40  feet.  The  whole  Maple 
genus  of  trees  displays  great  variety  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour  of  foliage,  and  as  many  of  them  produce 
valuable  timber,  they  should  be  largely  used  in  the 
formation  of  ornamental  plantations, 

J.  B.  Webster. 


FORESTRY. 

Some  writers  assert  that  plantations  do  not  pay, 
while  many  others  maintain  that  they  not  only  pay 
but  in  many  cases  actually  give  a  better  return  to 
the  proprietor  in  the  shape  ot  ground  rent  than 
arable  land  in  the  same  locality  under  tillage.  The 
evidence  therefore  is  so  conflicting  to  those  who 
have  not  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  from  their 
own  experience  and  observation  as  to  leave  them 
in  doubt  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable 
to  extend  their  plantations  with  a  view  to 
utility  and  profit,  and  thereby  increase  their  [in- 
comes and  add  to  the  value  of  their  property.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  there  are  cases  to  be  found  here 
and  there  throughout  the  country  where  plantations 
do  not  pay,  but  I  venture  to  say  if  the  matter  be 
thoroughly  investigated  it  will  be  found  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  that  mismanagement  is  the  princi- 
pal cause,  and  in  order  to  show  this  I  shall  briefly 
notice  a  few  mistakes  in  the  cultivation  of  trees.  In 
planting  trees  for  profit  they  are  generally  inserted 
at  a  distance  apart  ot  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  early  shelter,  but  as  they  cannot  be 
grown  as  a  remunerative  crop  at  such  a  distance, 
early  and  judicious  thinning  becomes  necessary  as 
soon  as  the  side  branches  begin  to  meet.  When 
young  trees  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  a  crowded  state  until  the  side  branches  wither 
and  decay  for  a  distance  of  half  the  length  of 
the  stem  from  the  ground  upwards,  they  are 
not  only  deficient  in  roots,  but  the  stems  are 
always  drawn  up  and  never  bring  up  their 
thickness  In  a  uniform  manner  according  to 
their  height.  When  such  trees  are  thinned  many 
of  them  are  apt  to  be  upset  by  wind  for  want  ot 
proper  roots  to  give  them  stability,  while  others 
have  their  roots  strained  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  constitution  is  weakened  and  they  gradually 
get  bark-bound,  which  not  only  retards  their  pro- 
gress for  years  afterwards,  but  also  militates  against 
their  progress  to  such  an  extent  that  they  never 
attain  the  size  and  dimensions  of  profitable  timber 
trees.  When  trees  are  starved  in  this  way  both 
above  and  below  ground  at  the  outset,  it  will  be 
seen  how  some  plantations  do  not  pay.  This  or 
any  time  before  the  buds  get  expanded  in  spring  is 
a  very  proper  time  to  thin  young  plantations,  and  as 
the  work  can  be  done  during  a  time  ot  frost  when 
planting  operations  are  at  a  standstill,  planters  will 
see  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  the  work  in  due 
time  before  the  trees  are  damaged  through  confine- 
ment. It  trees  are  not  looked  after  and  thinned  at 
the  proper  time,  as  here  specified,  far  better  plant 
them  at  once  at  the  distance  apart  where  they  are 
to  remain  till  cut  down  as  a  crop. 

Another  serious  mistake  in  the  formation  ot 
young  plantations  is  that  of  planting  trees  on  soils 
and  situations  unsuitable  for  their  growth  and 
healthy  development,  and  this  should  always  be 
well  considered  before  planting  is  commenced. 
Another  point  of  no  small  importance  is  that  ot 
using  trees,  as  far  as  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and 


exposure  will  admit,  that  are  likely  to  command  a 
ready  sale  in  the  locality,  and  as  this  of  itself  in 
many  cases  marks  the  line  of  demarcation  as  to 
profit  or  loss,  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  I  am 
well  aware  that  some  people  without  giving  these 
salient  points  due  consideration  maintain  that  plan- 
tations do  not  pay. 

Again,  plantations  in  many  cases  are  allowed  to 
stand  tos  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  add  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  new  wood  to  their  annual  cubic 
contents,  to  warrant  their  being  reserved  longer  as 
a  paying  crop.  Such  trees,  when  not  cut  and  dis- 
posed of  at  the  proper  time,  are  only  cumberers  of 
the  ground,  and  are  always  liable  to  contract  dis- 
ease, such  as  fracture  by  wind,  heart-rot,  &3.  Even 
although  the  trees  were  to  escape  disease  of  any 
kind,  yet  the  quality  of  the  wood  of  some  species 
is  liable  to  become  dry,  short  in  the  grain,  and 
altogether  of  a  brittle  texture,  thus  often  reducing 
its  market  value  by  one-half.  But  in  addition  to 
planting  trees  for  profit,  there  is  surely  something 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  shelter  which  they  afford 
to  cattle  and  crops  of  different  kinds  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  plantations.  In  discussing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  planting  trees  as  a  source  of  profit  this 
point  in  their  favour  is  often  overlooked.  Another 
point  in  favour  of  tree  planting  is  that  they  im- 
prove poor  barren  ground  in  course  of  time,  and 
render  it  fertile  for  the  production  of  other  crops. 
When  the  trees  are  established,  the  roots  gradually 
break  up  and  pulverise  the  hard  inorganic  subsoil, 
while  the  annual  deposit  of  fallen  leaves  enriches 
the  surface,  so  that  trees,  in  a  great  measure,  have 
proved  to  be  the  pioneers  in  advance  in  preparing 
the  ground  and  improving  the  climate  for  the 
growth  of  less  hardy  plants.  J.  B.  W. 


Composts  for  trees. — A  well-made  campost  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  of  the  tree 
planter,  and  no  opportunity  ot  collecting  materials 
for  such  should  be  lost  by  the  judicious  planter. 
Lime  not  only  purifies  and  stimulates,  but  it  also  in 
the  course  of  time  enriches  such  admixtures  of  raw 
materials.  It  formed  one  of  the  principal  ingre- 
dients in  the  composts  so  largely  used  by  Sir  Henry 
Stewart,  whose  transplanting  operations  carried  out 
early  in  the  present  cantury  are  among  the  most 
successful  on  record.  Upon  land  infested  with  in- 
sects, and  upon  mossy  lands  and  peat  bogs  after 
drainage,  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime  will  render  it  un- 
necessary to  pare  and  burn  the  surface. 

Repairing  old  hedges. — In  case  of  a  hedge 
being  very  patchy  and  weak,  and,  in  itself,  an 
insufficient  fence  against  cattle,  the  following  at- 
tention will  make  it  secure:  Stretch  along  the  line 
in  the  fence,  about  18  inches  above  the  ground, 
a  strand  of  strong  wire  fastened  with  staples  to 
stakes  set  up  about  every  5  yards  apart.  The 
hedge  should  be  trimmed  down  to  the  height  of 
the  wire,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  grow  over 
the  wire  so  as  to  form  a  back-bone,  as  it  were. 
Any  new  hedges  that  are  still  to  be  planted  should 
be  put  in  forthwith;  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
to  stand  should  be  trenched  12  inches  or  15  inches 
deep,  and  from  4  feet  to  l.V  feet  wide ;  bad  soil  or 
stones  should  be  taken  out,  and  good  soil  or 
chopped  up  turf  added.  A  slightly  raised  bed  or 
bank  is  preferable  to  planting  on  the  level ;  this 
may  be  formed  by  placing  the  soil  taken  out  ot  the 
ditch  on  to  the  bank,  putting  the  best  soil  in  the 
centre,  and  keeping  the  turf  on  the  tides,  which 
should  be  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  high  and  3 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  ditch  may  be  from  3  feet 
to  3.',  feet  wide  at  top,  and  2.}  feet  deep;  the  plants 
should  be  put  in  from  about  5  inches  to  6  inches 
apart— Old  Forester. 


"  The  Garden  "  Uonthly  Parts.— I%i«  journal  it 
published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes.  Price 
Is.  6d, ;  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

"  Farm  and  Home  "  Monthly  Parts.  —  This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  oj  the 
yearly  volumes.     Price  5d.  ;  post  free,  Id. 

"Hardy  Flowers-'* — Giving  descriptions  ofupwardsof 
thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions 
for  their  arrangement,  culture,  itc.  Fourth  and  Popular 
Sdiiion,  Is.  /  post  free,  Is.  8d. 
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LIST  OF  PLANTS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOUR  IN  "THE  GARDEN 


TO  THE  END  OF  1888. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  coloured 
drawings  that  have  been  published  in  The 
Garden  up  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-fourth 
volume  ending  December  29,  1888  : — 


Abelia  floribunda. 

1878,  May  18  ;  Vol.  XIII., p.  468. 

—  triflora. 

1876,  July  15;  Vol.  X.,  p.  58. 
Abutilon  igneum. 

1880,  Dec.  18;  Vol.  XVIII  ,  p.  024. 

—  vitifolium. 

1883,  March  10 ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  224. 
Abutilons,  group  of  seedling. 

1881,  May  21;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  524. 
Acacia  leprosa  and  A.  lineata. 

1885,  Nov.  21 ;  Vol .  XXVIII. ,  p.  540. 
Acantlioliinon  glumaceum. 

1887,  April  16 ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  350. 

—  venustum. 

1878,  March  2 ;  V...1.  XIII.,  p.  180. 
Achillea  rupestris. 

1880,  Sept.  25  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  306. 
Adenocarpus  decorticana. 

1886,  Nov.  27  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  498. 
jSEthionema  grandiflorum. 

1876,  January  29;  Vol.  IX  ,  p.  108. 

—  pulchellum. 

1884,  April  19  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  320. 
Agalmyla  longistyla. 

1877,  June  23  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  524. 
Agonis  fiexuo.sa. 

1880,  March  6  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  214. 
AUamanda  Hendersoni. 

1886,  May  1  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  400. 
Allium  pedemontamim. 

1879,  Oct.  18  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  350. 
Alstroemeria  aurantiaca  and  vars. 

1884,  Dec.  27  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  540. 
Alstrcemerias,  hybrid. 

1886,  April  3;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  304. 
Amaryllis  Belladonna. 

1888,  March  24;  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  268. 

—  Hendersoni  coccinea. 

1875,  April  24;  Vol.  VII.,  346. 

—  Mrs.  Garfield. 

1883,  April  7  ;  Vol.  XXIIl.,  p.  312. 

—  Nestor  and  Splendent. 

1887,  Sept.  17 ;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p. 250. 

—  O'Brieni. 

1879,  July  12  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  36. 

"^■^       VfljTlfitlP^  Or 

1878,  October  12;  Vol.  XIV., p.  332. 


Amasonia  punicea. 

1885,  Feb.  14  ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  130. 
Andromeda  fastigiata. 

1885,Sept.  19;  VoLXXVIir.,p.  292. 

—  japonica. 

1877,  Nov.  3  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  424. 
Androsace  foliosa. 

1883,  October  6  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  294 
• —    lanuginosa. 

1886,  July  31  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  100. 
Anemone  blanda. 

1878,  August  31  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  200. 

—  Fannini. 

1888,  Sept.  1 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  202. 

—  fulgens. 

1877,  March  17  ;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  214. 

—  japonica. 

1880,  August  21  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  172. 

—  nemorosa,    large   white,  and  Robinson's 

blue. 

1887,  Oct.  15  ;  Vol.  XXX [I,  p.  344. 

—  palmata  alba. 

1882,  Nov.  25  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  466. 

—  Pulsatilla. 

1887,  Nov.  19 ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  406. 

—  vernalis. 

1884,  April  19;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  320.    i 
Anemones,  Chrysanthemum-flowered. 

1886,  Oct.  2  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  316. 
Annuals,  two  new. 

1877, December  15 ;  Vol.  XII., p.  568. 
Anthemis  Aizoon. 

1883,  Oct.  20  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  342. 
Anthericum  liliastruin  var. 

1876,  .January  1  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  12. 
Anthurium  Andreanum. 

1880,  July  31  ;  Vol.  X VIII.,  p.  108. 
— •     Rothschildianum  and  vars. 

1880,  Nov.  13  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  454. 

—  Scherzerianum  Wardi. 

3878,  January  5;  VohXIIF.,  p.  12. 
Aphelandra  fascinator. 

1878,  Sept.  7  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  222. 
Apple,  Cornish  GilUflower. 

1876,  November  4  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  440. 

—  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

1876,  May  27  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  500. 

—  Stone's. 

1882,  March  18  ;  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  180. 
Aquilegia  alpina. 

1876,  April  22  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  384. 

1877,  February  3  ;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  90. 

—  cccrulea  and  hybrids. 

1879,  Sept.  20  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  264. 

—  glandulosa. 

1879,  April  5  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  278. 

—  Stuarti. 

1888,  Oct.  13  ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  344, 
Araucaria  at  Dropmore. 

1876,  January  22  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  84, 


Arctotis  aureola. 

1882,  Oct.  14;  Vol.  XXIL,  p.  336. 
Arenaria  balearica. 

1886,  Jan.  16  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  50. 
Aristolochia  elegans. 

1880,  June  19  ;  Vol.  XXIX,,  p.  570. 
Armaria  setacea. 

1878,  Sept.  21  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  200. 
Arnebia  echioides. 

1880,  Aug.  28  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  204. 
Arum  triphyllum. 

1883,  July  14  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  24. 
Aster  Townshendi  and  A.  hispidu.i, 

1880,  April  17  ;  Vol,  XVII.,  p.  340. 
Asters,  a  group  of  perennial. 

1881,  May  14  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  498. 

—  new  China. 

1878,  April  20  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.   304. 
Auricula,  forms  of  the  florist's. 

1878,  Nov.  2 ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  398. 
Auriculas  Chas.  Perry,  Mrs.  Moore  and  Prince 

of  Greens. 

1887,  Oct.  1  ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  290. 
Azalea  crispiflora. 

1880,  Sept.  18  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  280. 

—  Deutsche  Perle. 

1888,  May  19  ;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  400. 
■ —     mollis. 

1877,  May  26  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  428. 

—  Rollissoni. 

1880,  Sept.  11  ;  VoL  XVIIL,  p.  254. 
Azaleas,  a  group  of  hardy. 

1879,  April  19  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  318. 

—  group  of  new  Indian. 

1879,  Sept.  13  ;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  242. 

—  new  hybrid. 

1880,  June  12  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  550. 

—  occidentalis  vars. 

1888,  Nov.  3  ;  Vol  XXXIV.,  p.  410. 


B. 


Barkeria  Lindleyana  var.  Center;e. 

1885,  May  2  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  390. 
Batatas  paniculata. 

1881,  Dec.  24  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  010. 
Beaufortia  splendens. 

1883,  May  5  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  404. 
Beaumontia  graudiflora. 

1887,  Sept.  24 ;  VoL  XXXII.,  p.  272. 
Begonia  Froebeli. 

1877,  Oct.  20  ;  Vol.  XIL,  p.  370. 
—    Roczli. 

1883,  Aug.  25  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  162. 
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Beeonia  socotrana. 

1882,  March  11  ;  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  162. 
Besronias,  a  group  of  new. 

1879,  AprU  26  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  338. 

—  double-flowered. 

1880,  June  12  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  518. 

—  two  tuberous-rooted. 

1888,  Feb.  18  ;  Vol.  XXXIII  ,  p.  146. 
Bessera  elegans. 

1884,  Jan.  19  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  42. 
Bienonia  Cherere. 

^  1884,  Dec.  20  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  520. 

—  purpurea. 

1886,  Oct.  23  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  388. 

—  venusta. 

1882,  April  22  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  276. 
Billbergia  vittata. 

1887,  Aug.  6  ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  106. 
Blandfordia  Cunninghami  splendens. 

1883,  Oct.  27  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  366. 
Bletia  hyacinthina. 

1879,  Nov.  8  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  416. 
Bomarea  Caldasiana. 

1881,  Aug.  C;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  338. 

—  conferta. 

1883,  Jan.  27  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  84. 

—  oculata.  __ 

1886,  March  20 ;  Vol.  XXIX. ,  p.  260. 
Boronia  elatior. 

1876,  Sept.  23  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  312. 

—  heterophylla. 

1887,  Nov.  12 ;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p.  442. 
Bouvardia  President  Garfield  and  B.   Alfred 

Neuner. 

1883,  May  19  ;  Vol.  XXIII. ,  p.  448. 
Bouvardias,  a  group  of. 

1879,  June  21  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  498. 
Briers,  Scotch. 

1S86,  May  15  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  448. 
Brodisea  coccinea. 

1877,  Feb.  10;  Vol.  XL,  p.  110. 

—  laxa  and  vars. 

1882,  June  10  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  406. 
Browallia  (Streptosolen)  Jamesoui. 

1884,  July  5  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  6. 
Brownea  niacrophylla. 

1879,  May  31:  Vol.  XV.,  p.  436. 
Burtonia  scabra  and  B.  villosa. 

1886,  Feb.  13  ;Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  142. 


c. 


Calandrinia  ijrandiflora. 

1881,  April  9  ;  VoL  XIX.,  p.  376. 
Calanthe  Kegnieri. 

1883,  July  21  ;  Vil.  XXIV.,  p.  46. 
—     Veitchi. 

18M7,  July  9  ;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p.  12, 
Calceolaiia  fuchsi;efolia. 

1879,  March  29  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  258. 
Calceolarias,  a  new  race  of. 

1888,  Oct.  27  ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  392. 
Callicarpa  lairpurc-ii. 

1883,  June  16  ;  Vol.  XXHL,  p.  540. 
Calochorti,  a  group  of. 

1884,  April  26  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  342. 
Calocliortus  vcnustus. 

1876,  February  5  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  132. 
Caltha  loptosepala. 

1886,  Oct.  9  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  340. 
Camassia  esculenta. 

]881,  Sept.  17  ;  Vol.  XX,,  p.  302. 
Canellia  C.    M.  Hovey. 

1883,  Sept.  22  ;  Vol.  XXI V.,  p.  248. 


Camellias,  group  of  new. 

1878,  Oct.  19 ;  VoL  XIV.,  p.  354. 

—  group  of  single. 

1885,  Aug.  22;Vol.XXVin.,p.  202. 
Campanula  Aliioni. 

1882,  May  27  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  366. 

—  isophylla  and  var.  alba. 

1887,  January  1 ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  8. 

—  macrostyla. 

1879,  May  3  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  356. 

—  turbinata. 

1886,  Aug.  28  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  196. 
Canna  ii'idiflora. 

1876,  October  21 ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  406. 

—  iridiflora  Ehemanni. 

1882,  Jan.  21  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  42. 
Cantua  dependens. 

1885,  Sept.  12  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  270. 
Carnation  Apricot. 

1888,  March  17  ;  VoL  XXXIIL,  p. 
244. 

—  Belle  Halliday. 

1885,  Jan.  10  ;  Vol.  XXVII. ,  p.  26. 
Carnations,  a  group  of  Tree. 

1880,  May  22  ;  Vol.  XVII. ,  p.  450. 

—  a  group  of  yellow. 

1878,  Dec.  28  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  580. 

—  and  Picotees. 

1878,  March  16  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  234. 

—  group  of  Clove. 

1884,  Jan.  26  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  62. 

—  three  new  Tree  varieties. 

1884,  May  10  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  388. 
Carpentaria  californica. 

1887,  Jan.  29  ;  Vol.  XXXI. ,  p.  100. 
Cassiope  (Andromeda)  fastigiata. 

1885,  Sept.  19  ;  Vol.  XXVII. ,  p.  292. 
Catasetum  Bungerothi. 

1888,  April  28  ;  Vol.    XXXIIL,  p. 
388. 

Cattleya  aurea. 

1882,  Feb.  4;  VoL  XXL,  p.  80. 

—  citrina. 

1882,  Sept.  23;  Vol,  XXIL,  p.  274. 
■ —     Dowiana. 

1877,  Nov.  10;  Vol.  XIL,  p.  448. 

—  gigas. 

1882,  May  20  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  348. 

—  Mendeli  superbissima. 

1881,  Oct._  1 ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  352. 

—  TriansB,  varieties  of. 

1882,  July  22;  Vol.  XXIL,  p.  70. 
Celsia  cretica. 

1882,  Oct.  7;  Vol.  XXIL,  p.  314. 
Cerasus  Juliana  floribus-roseis. 

1876,  Nov.  18  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  486. 
Cerexis  C.  M.  Hovey. 

1881,  Aug.  13;  VoL  XX.,  p.  162. 
Chevalliera  Veitchi. 

1881,  June  25;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  654. 
Chionodoxa  Lucilite. 

1880,  July  3;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  12. 
■ —     sardensis. 

1885,  Aug.   15;    Vol.  XXVIIL,  p. 
178. 
Choisya  ternata. 

1877,  Sept.  8;  Vol.  XIL,  p.  232. 
Christmas  Rose,  Giant. 

1878,  Aug.  24;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  178. 
Chrysanthemum  coronariiini. 

1884,  Nov.  22  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,p.  440. 

—  coronal ium  var. 

1882,  Jan.  14  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  22. 
Chrysanthemums,  Japanese. 

1878,  Aug.  17  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  150. 
. —     Japanese,  Anemone-flowered. 

1887,  June  18  ;  Vol.  XXXI. ,  p.  558. 

—  new  vaiietics  of. 

1883,  June  23  ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  564. 

—  three  new. 

1884,  Apii!  12  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  298. 


Cienkowskia  Kirki. 

1881,  Nov.  19  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  504. 
Cinerarias,  a  group  of  double. 

1882,  May  6  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  312. 
Cistus  crispus. 

1888,  Sept.  15  ;  Vol.   XXXIV.,  p. 
252. 

—  florentinus. 
1885,  June  20;    Vol.    XXVIL,   p. 

570. 

—  formosus. 
1884,  Nov.  15  ;  Vol.  XXVL,p.  420. 

—  ladaniferus  var.  maculata. 

1880,  July  10  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  30. 

—  purpureua. 
1887,  April  9  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  326. 

Clenaatis  coccinea. 

1881,  March  12  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  284. 

—  indivisa  lobata. 

1887,  Oct.  27 ;  Vol.  XIL,  p.  400. 

—  Jaokmanni  alba. 
1884,  Feb.  16  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  126. 

—  Sieboldi  and  0.  Jackmanni. 

1882,  Aug.  12  ;  Vol.  XXIL,  p.  142. 

1876,  April  29  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  408. 
Clematises,  a  group  of  new. 

1879,  Aug.  2  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  128. 
Clerodendron  nutans. 

1888,  May  5;    Vol,  XXXIIL,  p. 
412. 

—  speciosum. 

1877,  May  19  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  404. 
Clethra  alnifolia  and  C.  Michauxi. 

1881,  Feb.  19  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  208. 
Clianthus  Dampieri. 

1881,  July  23  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  86. 
Coelogyne  cristata  maxima. 

1887,  Feb.  26  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  190. 
Colchicum  speciosum. 

1877,  June  30  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  548. 
Columbines,  a  group  of  hybrid. 

1884,  Oct.  11 ;  Vol.  XXVI  ,  p.  320. 
Comparettia  macroplectron. 

1883,  April  21 ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  356. 
Coreopsis  lanceolata. 

1884,  Nov.  29  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  460. 

—  Atkinson!  and  Drummondi. 
1880,  May  29  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  498. 

Cowslip,  the  Virginian. 

1885,  Dec.   26;    Vol.   XXVIIL,  p. 
052. 

Crateeeus  tanacetifolia. 

1885,  Dec.   19  ;    Vol.  XXVIH  ,  p. 
632. 

Crinodendron  Hookeiianum. 

1880,  Nov.  27  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  542. 
Crinum  Moorei. 

1881,  March  5  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  260. 
Crocus  Imperati. 

1875,  March  20  ;  Vcl.  VII.,  p.  242. 
Crocuses,  autumn. 

1886,  Nov.  20  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  476. 

—  new. 
1878  ;  Nov.  9  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  420. 

Crossandra  undulsefolia. 

1883,  Sept.  15  ;  Vol.  XXlV.,  p.  530. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana. 

1875,  June  19  ;  Vol.  VIL,  p.  508. 
Cyclamen  cyprium. 

1876,  Aug.  19  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  190. 
~-    repandum. 

1885,  June  13  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  544, 
Cyclamens,  a  group  of. 

1879,  Aug.  2  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p,  100. 
■—     Coum  and  Atkinsi. 

1886,  Nov.  6  ;  Vol.  XXX,,  p,  432. 
Cydonia  japonica  var.  alba  grandiflora. 

1878,  Feb.  16  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p,  144, 
Cymbidium  Masterei. 

1884,  May  24  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  482. 
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Cypripedium  cardinale. 

1885,  June  0 ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  520. 

—  Godefroj;«. 

1885,    May   16;    Vol.    XXVIT.,   p. 
444. 

—  insigne  Maulei  and  C.  insigne  var.  punc- 

tatum  violaceum. 

1882,  June  24  ;  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  444. 

—  macranthum. 

1877,  Jan.  13;  Vol.  XT.,  p.  30. 

—  Morganife. 

1883,  Jan.  20  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  58. 

—  niveum. 

1876,  June  3  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  524. 

—  spectabile. 

1877,  March  31 ;  Vol.  XI.,  254. 

—  Spicerianum. 

1883,   March   3;    Vol.    XXIII.,    p. 

202. 
Cytisus  nigricans. 

1887,   Aug.   27;    Vol.  XXXIL,  p. 

176. 


D. 


Daffodil,  the  Welsh  Peerless. 

1885,  Oct.  31 ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  458 
Daffodils,  some  new  varieties  of. 

1870,  Aug.  23  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  174 
Dahlia  imperialis. 

1877,  Oct.  13;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  352. 

1881,  May  7  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  472. 
Dahlias,  bouquet. 

1878,  Aug.  3  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  110. 

—  single. 

1881,  Feb.  5  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  154. 

—  group  of  single. 

1881,  Dec.  31 ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  030. 
Daphne  Blagayana. 

1878,  Aug.  31  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  200. 

—  indica  and  white  variety. 

1885,  July  4  ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  8. 

—  Mezereum  vars. 

1880,  June  26  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  002. 

—  odorata  var. 

1878,  Nov.  16  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  442. 
D.lphinium  cardinale. 

1881,  Feb.  26 ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  234. 

—  cashmerianum. 

1880,  Dec.  4  ;  Vol.  XVI II.,  p.  568. 
Delphiniums,  two. 

1878,  July  27  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  86. 
Dendrobium  bigibbum. 

1883,  March  31;    Vol.   XXIIL,  p. 
200. 

—  Boxalli. 

1876,  April  8  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  33(). 

—  Goldiei. 

1878,  Sept.  14;  Vol.  XIV  ,  p.  244. 

—  infundibulum. 

1882,  Deo.  23;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  552. 

—  Leeoliianum. 

1883,  July  7  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  6. 

—  nobile  nobilius  and  D.  n.  Wallichianum 

1883,  Sept.  8  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  206. 

—  suavissimum . 

1878,  Feb.  23  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  166. 

—  thyrsiflorum. 

1886,  Dec.  11 ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  544. 
I  esmodium  penduliflorum. 

187<>,  Aug.  26  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  210. 
Dianthus  alpinu'. 

1884,  Aug.  30  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  184. 

—  Atkinsoni. 

1884,  Jan.  12  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p,  23. 


Digitalis,  spotted  variety. 

1888,  Nov.   24  ;   Vol.  XXXIV. ,  p. 
488. 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana. 

1875,  July  3  ;  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  8. 

—  profusa. 

1881,  Nov.  5  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  464. 
Disa  grandiflora  (var.  superba  and  Barrelli). 

1882,  Feb.  18  ;  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  114. 

—  macrantha. 

1883,  June  5  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  494. 
Dodecatheon  integrifolium. 

1876,  Oct.  7  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  300. 
Dodecatheons,  a  group  of. 

1880,  Nov.  17  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  438. 
Doronicum  plautagineum  Harpur  Crewe. 

1885,  Nov.    14;    Vol.  XXVIII.,  p. 
512. 


E. 


Echinocactus  Simpsoni. 

1877,  April  7  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  274. 
Echinocereus  gonacanthus. 

1882,  Nov.  18  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  444. 
Echium  fastuosum. 

1870,  Dec. -9  ;  Vol.  X.,p.  546. 
Edraianthus  Pumilio. 

1877,  April  21  ;  Vol,  XL,  p.  314. 
Edwardsia  granditlora. 

1877,  Aug.  18  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  160. 
Eleeocarpus  cyaneus. 

1883,  Sept.  1  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  182. 
Embothrium  coccineum. 

1876,  Dec.  16  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  566. 
Epacris,  new  varieties  of. 

1884,  July  26  ;  Vol.  XXVI. ,  p.  68. 
Epidendrum  macrocbilum  album. 

1887,   Oct.    22;    Vol.    XXXIL,   p. 
370. 

—  rhizophorum. 

1883,  Nov.  3  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  390. 
Epig'sea  repens. 

1882,  July  15  ;  Vol.  XXII. ,  p.  40. 
Epilobium  obcordatum. 

188.5,  Sept.  5;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  251. 
Epiphyllums,  group  of. 

1878,  Aug.  10  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  134. 
Eranthemum  cinnabarinum. 

1880,  Sept.  4  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  230. 
Eremurus  Bungei. 

1886,  March  13;    Vol.    XXIX.,  p. 
236. 

—  robustu!". 

1886,  Jan.  30  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  96. 
Ericas,  group  of  new. 

1879,  Feb.  1  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  102. 
Erigeron  aurantiacus. 

1884,  Sept.  20  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  254. 
Eritrichium  mnum. 

1870,  May  24;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  416. 
Erodium  macradenum. 

1884,August  .30;  Vol.  XXVL,p.  180 
Eryngium  Oliverianum. 

1885,  Mar.  21  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  238. 
Erysimum  pumilum. 

1883,  Nov.  24  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  462. 
Erythronium  dens-canis. 

1886,  Dec.  4  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  520. 

—  giganteum,  E.  revolutum,  and  E.  grandi- 

florum. 

1881,  Atigust  20  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  180 
Eschscholtzia  californica  var. 

ls77,  Dec.  15  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  538. 
Eucharidium  Breweri. 

1881 ,  Juljr  9  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  34, 


Eucharis  auiazonica. 

1888,  August  11  ;   Vol.  XXXIV.,  p. 
130. 

—  Candida. 

1876,  AprU  15  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  360. 

—  Sanderiana. 

1884,  March  29  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  252. 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia. 

1S77,  Dec.  8  ;  Vol.  XIL,  p.  544. 
Eulophia  guineensis. 

1881,  March  16  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  332. 
Euphorbia  jacquiniasflora. 

1888,  May  20;    Vol.    XXXIII.,  p. 
486. 
Eurycles  australasica. 

1877,  Nov.  17  ;  Vol.  XIL,  p.  472. 
Exacum  macranthum. 

1882,  Nov.  11  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  422. 
Exochorda  grandiflora. 

1877,  Feb.  24;  Vol.  XL,  p.  152. 


F. 


Fig  Nesrro  Largo. 

1877,  Sept.  29  ;  Vol.  XIL,  p.  304. 
Freesia  refracta  alba  and  F   Leichtlini  major. 

1882,  July  29  ;  Vol.  XXII. ,  p.  94. 
Fremontia  californica. 

1886,  Jan.  2  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  8. 
Fritillaria  kamtsohatcensis. 

1884,  March  22  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  232. 

—  Meleagris  var. 

1887,  Dec.  10;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  536. 

—  Moggridgei. 

1880,  Aug.  7 ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  132. 

—  pudica. 

1878,  June  22  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  598. 

—  recurva. 

1880,  Nov.  6  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  458. 
Fuchsia  boliviana. 

1837,  Jan.  27;  Vo'.  XL,  p.  70. 
Fuchsias,  a  group  of  new. 

1880,  April  10  ;  Vol.  XVII  ,  p.  326. 


G. 


Gaillardia  aristata  grandiflora. 

1884,  Dec.  13  ;  Vol.  XXVI. ,  p.  500. 
Galanthus,  new  kinds  of. 

1886,  Jan,  23;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  74. 
Garden,  an  Oxfordshire  cottage. 

1883,  Aug.  18;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  138. 
Gentiana  Andrewsi. 

1885,  Jan.  31;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  86. 

—  bavaric  i. 

1879,  April  5  ;  Vo^.  XV,,  p.  276. 

—  Kuiroo. 

1880,  March  20;  Vol.  XVIL,  p,  264. 
Geranium  armenum. 

1877,  June  9 ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  478. 
Gesnera  longiflora. 

1888,  April  14 ;  Vol.XXXIIL,  p.  340. 
Geum  coccineum  il.-pl. 

1878,  Dec,  21;  Vol,  XIV,  p.  562. 
Glddioli  Blushing   Bride,  Rofy  Gem,   Geniral 

Scott,  Rosea  macula^a. 
1888,  Dec.  22 ;  Vol.  XX.^IV  ,  p.  5S0. 

—  early-flowering. 

1880,  Feb,  14;  Vol,  XVIL,  p.  156. 

—  La  France,  1' Alsace,  Masque  de  Fer. 

1886,  July  24;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  76. 

—  new  hybrid. 

1880,  April  3;  Vol.  XVII,,  p.  306, 
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Gladiolus  The  Bride  and  G.  cardinalis. 

1885,  Nov.  28 ;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  566. 

—  Mrs.  Bates. 

1870,  March  22  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  240. 

—  Saundersi. 

1877,  July  21 ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  64. 
Gloxinias,  new  vaTietits  of. 

1879,  Feb.  22;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  162. 
Grape  Early  Ascot  Frontignan. 

1876,  Feb.  19 ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  180. 

—  Pearson's  Golden  Queen. 

1877,  Dec.  22  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  600. 


H, 


Haberlea  rhodopensis. 

1886,  Aug.  28  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  196. 
Habranthus  pratensis  fulgens. 

1878,Dec.7;  Vol.XIV.,p.  514. 

Habrothamnus  Newelli. 

1888,  Aug.  4  ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  106. 
Hsemanthus  Kalbreyeri. 

1879,  Nov.  15;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  438. 
Helenium  autunmale  ijumilum. 

1886,  Feb.  27;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  190. 
Helianthemum  algarvense. 

1887,  M*rch  12 ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  234. 
Helianthus  multiflorus  major. 

1885,  Jan.  24 ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  66. 
Hellebores,  a  group  of  spring-flowering. 

1879,  July  19 ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  60. 
Hemerocallis  Dumortieri. 

1887,  March  26 ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  280, 
Hepaticas,  a  group  of. 

1884,  July  12 ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  24. 
Heucbera  sanauinea. 

1884,  Got.  25  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  360. 
Hibbertia  dentata. 

1888,  July  28;  Vol.  XXXtV.,  p.  82 
Hibiscus  grandiflorus. 

1885,  Feb.  7  ;  Vol.  XXVIl.,  p.  108. 

—  rosa-sinensis  fulgens. 

1888,  Feb.  4  ;  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  96. 

—  schizopetalus. 

1879,  Nov.  29  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  486. 
Hunnemannia  fumariiiefolia. 

1887,  June  11 ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  536. 
Hyacintlius  (Galtonia)  oandicans. 

1881,  Jan.  15  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  70. 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflnra. 

1870,  Sept.  9  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  264. 

—  the  new  white. 

1879,  Jan.  18  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  58. 
Hymenocallis  macrostephana. 

1880,  July  10  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  36. 
Hypericum  oblongifolium. 

1886,  Sept.  4;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  220. 

—  olymiiicum. 

1887,  April  2  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  302. 

—  patulum. 

1877,  Sept.  22  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  280. 

—  triflorum. 

1883,  Feb.  17  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  158. 
Hypocalymna  robustuiu. 

1882,  Sept.  9  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  230. 


Impatiens  Hawkeri. 

1887,  March  19 ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  256. 

—  Sultani.  „„„ 
1882,  Sept.  2;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  208. 

Ipomssa  Horsfalliffi. 

1887,  Aug.  20 ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  512. 

—  rubro-casrulea. 

1885,  May  23;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  472. 
Ipsea  speciosa.  ^„^^ 

1882,  Aug.  26;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  188. 
Iris  aurea. 

1887,  Jan.  15  ;  Vol.  XXXI ,  p.  o2. 

—  Darius  and  I.  florentina  var. 

1879,  July  26;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  82. 

—  English. 

1887,  March  5  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  212. 

—  fimbriata. 

1885,  Aug.  1 ;  Vol.  XXVIII. ,  p.  120. 

—  Histrio. 

1888,  June  16  ;  Vol.  XXXIII  ,  558. 

—  iberica. 
1876,Dec.  2;  Vol.  X.,  p.  526. 

—  Ksempferi  var. 
1876,  May  20  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  476. 

—  Ksempferi  vars. 
1882,  June  17 ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  424. 

—  Kolpakowskiana. 
1888,  June  16  ;  Vol.  XXXIII.,p.  558. 

—  Korolkowi. 
1885,  Nov.  7 ;  Vol.  XXVIII. ,  p.  484. 

—  orientalis. 
1881,  Sept.  10  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  272. 

—  pallida. 
1888,  Jan.  14  ;  Vol.  XXXIII  ,  p.  32. 

—  paradoxa. 
1887,  Dec.  24  ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  584. 

~    ^^'*  1888,  June  16 ;  VoL.XXXIIL,  p.  568. 

—  reticulata. 
1881,  July  30  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  112. 

—  stylosa. 

1883,  July  28  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  68. 

—  Victorine. 
1878,  Jan.  26;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  80. 

Irises,  a  group  of  beardless. 

'     ^1879,Dac.20;  VoLXVL,  p.5.58. 

—  a  group  of  hardy. 
1878,  July  6;  VoL  XIV.,  p.  12. 

a  group  of  winter-flowering. 

1878,  Nov,  30;  VoL  XIV.,  p.  490. 

—  a  group  of  Spanish. 
1881,  Oct.  29  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  442. 

Ismene  Andreana.  ,^,^,, 

1884,  May  31 ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  4o4. 
Ixias,  a  group  of. 

1884,  Oct.  18  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  340. 
Ixiolirion  Pallasi. 

1880,  Oct.  10;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  382 

Ixora  Duffi.  ,,„^ 

1878,  April  0  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  312, 


Kalmia  latifolia. 

1882,  July  1 ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  6. 
Kennedya  coccinea. 

1886,  March  6  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  214. 
—     Marryattiana. 

1885,  July  18;  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  60. 
Kniphofla  carnosa. 

1881,  May  28  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  548. 


J. 


Jasminum  pubescens  (gracillunum). 

1881,  June  18  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  628. 
Johnsonia  lupulina. 

1886,  Feb.  13  ;  VoL  XXIX.,  p.  142 


Iberis  gibraltarica. 

1K76,  Sept.  16  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  288. 
Imantophyllum  miuiatum  Martha  Reimers. 

1882,  Oct.  21;  Vol.  XXIL,  p.  358. 


K. 


L. 


Lachenalias,  a  group  of. 

1880,  July  17;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  60. 
Lselia  anceps,  varieties  of. 

1884,  June  28  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  534. 

—  autumnalis  atrorubens. 

1880,  April  24;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  368. 

—  autumnalis  veuusta. 

1884,  May  3  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  366. 

—  elesans  alba. 

1880,  Feb.  7  ;  VoL  XVII. ,  p.  132. 

—  harpophyUa.  

1883,  Aug.  11 ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  116. 
Iiapaeeria  rosea,  varieties  of. 

1878,  Oct.  26  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  376. 
Lathyrus  latifolius  vars. 

1878,  June  8  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  546. 

—  odoratus  var. 

1878,  Jan.  12  ;  VoL  XIIL,  p.  44. 
Leonotis  Leonurus. 

1885,  April  25 ;  VoL  XXVIL,  p.  368. 
Leptospermum  lanigerum. 

1881,  Jan.  8  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  42. 
Leschenaultia  biloba  major. 

1884,  Oct.  4  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  298. 
Leucojum  vernuni. 

1875,  Feb.  20 ;  Vol.  VIL,  p.  156. 

Lewisia  rediviva.  ^^^^^r         -ic. 

1887,  Fob.  5  ;  VoL  XXX  L,  p.  124. 
Iiilium  auratum  cruentum. 

1879,  Deo.  27  ;  VoL  XVI.,  p.  576. 

—  Batemanniai. 

1879,  May  17  ;  VoL  XV.,  p.  456. 

—  canadense  vars. 

1886,  May  8  ;  VoL  XXIX.,  p.  426. 

—  giganteum. 

1875,  Dec.  11 ;  Vol.  VIII. ,  p.  504. 

—  Hanson'.  ,         ,„„ 

1880,  Jan.  31 ;  Vol.  XVII. ,  p.  108. 

—  Humboldti  and  var. 

1881,  Dec.  10  ;  VoL  XX.,  p.  568. 

_    jaP°°'g'g"g'|'-^p^.j  ^^  .  y„i  XXIX.,  p.  350. 

—  Krameri. 

1876,  August  12  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  426. 

—  Leichtlini.  „„„ 

1882,  Aprils  ;  VoL  XXL,  p.  236. 

—  longiflorum  Harrisi. 
1886,  August  7  ;  VoL  XXX.,  p.  124. 

—  Martagon  album  and  L.  dalmaticum. 

1883,  Jan.  13;  VoL  XXIIL,  p.  32. 

—  neilgherrenso. 

1885,  April  18;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  342. 
pardalinum  and  its  varieties. 

1881,  Nov.  26  ;   VoL  XX.,  p.  526. 

—  pardalinum  var.  Warei. 

1886,  June  5  ;  Vol  XXIX.,  p.  524. 
Parkmanui. 

1879,  June  7  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  456. 

—  Parry  i. 

1880,  Dec.  25  ;  Vol.  XVIIL, p.  652. 

_    PolyPjyl/^"^^^   ^2  ;  Vol.  XIX,,  p.  180. 


Esempferia  rotunda. 

^        1888,  Aug.  18 !  Vol  XXXIV,,  p,  154, 


-     PTsLo't/sarVol.  XX.,  p.  420, 
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Lilium  speciosutn  var.  Melponwne 

1884,  Feb.  2  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  82. 

superbum. 

1886,  July  3;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  8. 

Szovitzianum. 

1870,  Feb.  26  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  204. 
_    Thompsonianum.  _ 

1877,  Aug.  11  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  136. 

—  tigrinum  splendens. 

1885,  Feb.  21  ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  152. 
'Wallichianuin. 

1876,  Oct.  28;  Vol.  X.,  p.  426. 

—  WasMngtoniaJiumandL.  rubeacens. 

1881,  Nov.  12  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  484. 
Limnocliaris  Humboldti.  ^,.,,^^  .„„ 

1887,  May  21  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  468. 
Iiinaria  alpina. 

1885,  July  25  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  90. 
liinum  arboreum. 

1886,  March  27  ;  Vol.  XXIX. ,  p.  282 

—  viscosum. 

1878,  March  23  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  260 
Lisianthus  glaucifolius. 

1881,  April  23  ;  Vol,  XIX.,  p.  424. 
lionicera  sempervirens  minor. 

1888,  Sept.  29;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p 
300. 

Lvcaste  Skinneri  and  var.  alba. 

1884,  May  17  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  410. 
Iiyclinis  Lagascas.  „^,.,, 

1884,  June  21 ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  514. 


M. 


Modiola  seranioides. 

1882,  Jan.  28  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  60. 

Montbretia  Pott^i. 

1880,  Jan.  24  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  84. 
Montbretias,  new  hybrid. 

1887,  May  28  ;  Vol.  XXXI ,  p.  490. 
Moss  Roses,  bouquet  of. 

1880,  July  24  ;  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  84. 
Muscari  neglectum,  M.   Heldreichi,  M.  conta- 
mtnatum,  and  M.botryoides  album. 

1884,  Aug.  16  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  136. 
Mutisia  decurrens. 

1883,  Dec.  22  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  5o2. 

—  ilicifolia. 

1876,  Aug.  5  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  134. 
Myosotidium  nobile. 

1886,  Dec.  18  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  566. 
Mvosotis  dissitiflora  grandiflora. 

'  1885,  Oct.  24  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p  430, 

—  rupicola. 

1877,  Feb.  17;  Vol.  XL,  p.  130. 


N. 


M-^-y-^«l7l-A,g.l6;Vol.XVI.,p.l50. 
Magnolia  conspi^cua.  ^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^ 

—  Halleana. 

1878,  June  15  ;  Vol.  XIII. ,  p.  572. 

—  Lennei. 

1876,  June  10  ;  Vol.  IX,,  p  .548. 

~    ^''''iS'Dec.  8  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  508. 

—  Soulangeana  nigra. 

1884,  AprQ  5  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  276. 
Malus  floribunda. 

1876,  Oct.  14  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  384, 
Malva  lateritia. 

1886,  July  17  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  52. 
Maranta  Warscewiczi. 

1880,  June  26  ;  Vol.  XVII. ,  p.  560. 

Marica  coerulea.  ^^vtit         kq 

1888,  Jan.  21 ;  VoL  XXXIIL,  p.  58. 
Mascarenbasia  Cumowiana. 

1882,  Feb.  11  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  98. 
Masdevallia  Lindeni. 

1876,  Sept.  2  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  240. 
Masdevallias,  a  group  of. 

1878,  Feb.  2  ;  Vol.  XIII. ,  p.  102. 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana.  ^,„,,tt         rr, 

1887,  July  23  ;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p.  60. 
Meconopsis  Wallichiana. 

1881,  March  19;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  308. 
Megasea  purpuraacens. 

1881,  Sept.  3  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  242. 

Mertensia  sibirica.  ^,,rTTT  -ia 

1880,  Nov.  20  ;  Vol.  XVIII. ,  p.  ol4. 
Mesospinidium  vulcanicum. 

1882,  April  29  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  292. 
Micromeria  piperella.  ,„.,-,  .„. 

1887,  Feb.  5  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  124. 
Milla  lixa  and  var. 

1881,  Jan.  22;  VoL  XIX.,  p.  98. 
Miltonia  speotabilis  and  var.  Moreliana. 

1887,  April  23  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  374, 


Narcissi,  a  group  of. 

1879,  March  8  ;  Vol.  X\  .,  p.  202. 

—  new  hybrid. 

1883,  Oct.  13;  Vol,  XXIV.,  p.  318. 

—  of  the  poeticus  group. 

1880,  March  27  ;  Vol.XVII.,?.  286. 
Narcissus  bicolor  Horafieldi. 

1888,  Sept.  8  ;  Vol.  XXXIV. ,  p.  226. 

—  Bioussnneti. 

1888,  June  30 ;  VoL  XXXIIL,  p.  610, 

—  ovclamineus. 

1888,  Aug.  25 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  178. 

—  incomparabilis  var.  Sir  Watkin. 

1885,  Oct.  31  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  458, 

—  maximus,  N:  Empres",  and  N.  Emperor, 

1883,  Sept.  15  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  226. 

—  odorus  and  N.  Jonquilla. 

1887,  Oct.  29  ;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p.  394, 

—  Tazetta  vavs. 

1887,  Nov.  26  ;  Vol   XXXII. ,  p.  488. 

—  triandrua  var.  albua  and  N.  cyclamineu  . 

1888,  Aug.  25  ;  VoL  XXXIV.,  p.  178. 
Nectarines,  three  new. 

1876,  March  11  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  246. 
Nepenthes  Dornianniana,  N.  Williamsi,    and 
N.  Henryana. 
1885,  May  30  ;  Vol.  XXVII. ,  p.  496. 

—  Mastersiana,  N.  Chelsoni,  and  N.  Mor- 

ganiie. 

1883,  June  2  ;  VoL  XXIIL,  p.  492. 

—  Veitchi,    N.    bicalcarata,  aad    N.    albo- 

marginata. 
1880,  June  19  ;  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  542. 

—  zanzibarensis. 

1884,  March  15  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  210. 
Nerines,  group  of, 

1882,  March  25  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  200. 
Nymphsea  alba  var.  roaea. 

1879,  June  28  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  516. 

—  gigantea  and  flava. 

1883,  April  14  ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  334. 

—  Marliacea.  „,,,,t       „„„ 

1888,March3l ;  Vol.XXXlIL,p,292 

—  tuberosa. 
1882,  Feb.  25  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  130. 


Odontoglossum  Cervanteai  decorum. 

1887,  Oct.  8  ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  322. 
_     citrosmum  album  and  roseum. 

1883,  Nov.  10  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  414. 

—  cordatum  vara.  ^^^^„         .„ 

1885,  Jan.  17  ;  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  46. 

—  criapum. 

1881,  July  2  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  12. 

—  filfiP'3.115 

1884,  Sept.  27  ;  Vol.  XXVI. ,  p.  276. 

—  exceUens  and  0.  Pescatorei. 

1882,  April  1  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  216. 

~     °*T8T8'!  Jan.  28  ;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  76. 

—  hebraicum.  ,^         „„„ 

1882,  June  3  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  386. 

—  Inaleayi  splendens. 

1884,  Feb.  24  ;  VoL  XXV.,  p.  148. 

—  ffirstedi.  ,^,,^         ,„„ 

1884,  Aug.  23  ;  Vol.  XX\I.,  p.  160. 

—  Pescatorei  Veitchianum. 

1884,  Aug.  9  ;  Vol.  XXVI. ,  p.  112. 

—  Roezli.  ^^         _„ 

1876,  July  29  ;  A^ol.  X.,  p.  106. 

—  Roezli  and  variety  album. 

1884,Sept.  13;  VoLXXVL,p.232. 

—  Rossi  majuB.  ^^^tttt 

1885,  Aug.    29  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p. 
226. 

—  vexillarium. 
1880,  May  29  ;  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  474. 

CEnothera  marginata.  ,,.^,„  -or. 

1884,  Dec.  6  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  480. 

Olearia  insignis.  „  ,   vitvtit-         kq^ 

1888,  Deo.  8  ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  534. 

Omphalodes  Lucilias.  ^^-.rrT 

1885,  March  7  ;   Vol.    XXVII. ,  p. 
194. 

Oncidium  concolor. 

1878,  Jan.  19  ;  Vol.  XIII. ,  p.  58. 

—  cucullatum  giganteum 

1882,  Aug.  19  ;  Vol.  XXII. ,  p.  166. 

—  Jonesianum. 

1887,  Feb.  12  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  148. 

—  Lanceanum. 

1886,  April  10  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  328. 

—  macranthum. 

1883,  Dec.  1  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  486. 
Opuntia  Rafinesquei. 

1881,  Dec.  3  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  548. 
Orchis  foliosa,  varieties  of. 

1882,  Dec.  16  ;   Vol.  XXII. ,  p.  530. 
Ornithogalum  nutans.  ,^,,,,tt         ,.10 

1887,  Nov.  5  ;  Vol.  XXXII. ,  p.  418. 
Orobus  caneacons. 

1885,  Dec.  12 ;  Vol.  XXVIIL ,  p.  610. 

Ostrowskya  maguifica.  ^^^.„t        anA 

1888,  Dec.  29 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  604. 
Oxera  pulchella.  „,„ 

1888,  June  2 ;  VoL  XXXIIL,  p.  510. 
Oxvtropis  Lamberti. 

^  1887,  April  16  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  350. 


o. 

Ochna  multiflora.  ,,«.,,         ... 

1832,  Dec.  20)  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  574, 


P. 


Pseonia  al  iflora  Adrian.  _ 

1886,  Dec.  25  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  588. 

—  decora  elatior,   P.  lobata,  P.  anemonpe- 

flora. 

1887,  June  4  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  512. 

—  Moutan  Reine  Elizabeth. 

1887,  Jan.  22  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  76. 

—  Venua. 

1888,  Nov.  17  i  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  464. 
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Peeonies,  two  herbaceous. 

1881,  Jan.  1  ;  Vol.  XIX,,  p.  14. 
Fansies  Abercorn  Gem  and  Mrs.  Kinnear. 

1887,  April  30  ;  Vol.  XXX[.,p.  396. 

—  a  group  of. 

1885,  March  28;  Vol.   XXVII.,  p. 
262. 

—  as  they  are. 

1878,  May  4  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  416. 
• —     (fancy)  as  they  are. 

1878,  Feb.  9  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  322. 

—  tufted,  Quaker  Maid  and  Jackanapes. 

1888,  Dec.    1;     Vol.   XXXIV.,    p. 
512. 

Papaver  alpinum. 

1883,  Oct.  20  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  342. 

—  nudicaule,  varieties  of. 

1884,  Nov.  1  ;  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  368. 
Passiflora  ccerulea  Constance  Elliott. 

1887,  May  7  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  420. 

—  insignia. 

1876,  July  1;  Vol.  X.,  p.  12. 
■ —     vitifolia. 

1880,  March  13;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  242. 

•■—~       WflitsOTllftTlJl 

1 888,  March  3 ;  Vol.  XXXIII. ,  p.  194. 
Pavonia  Wioti. 

1883,  Aug.  4;  Vol.  XXIII  ,  p.  92. 
Pear  Doyenn6  du  Cornice. 

1877,  Sept.  1 ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  208. 
— •     Pitmaston  Duchess. 

1877,  March  24;  Vol.  XL,  p.  234. 
Pelargonium  Leamington  Lassie. 

1877,  April  28  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  334. 

—  Queen  Victoria. 

187.5,  June  5  ;  Vol.  VIL,  p.  466. 
Pelargoniums,  a  bunch  of  zonal. 

1878,  June  1 ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  .520, 

—  fancy. 

1878,  July  20  ;  VoL  XIV.,  p.  64. 

—  Ivy-leaved. 

1882,  January  7  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  6. 

—  Swanley  White,  singlp. 

1888,  July  7  ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  10. 

—  two  new. 

1878,  June  29  ;  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  622. 
Pentstemon  diffusus. 

1876,  July  22  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  80. 

—  humilis. 

1879,  May  24  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  416. 
Pernettya  mucronata,  new  varieties  of. 

1883,  May  26  ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  470. 
Pescatorea  Klabochorum. 

1882,  July  8  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  24. 
Petrsea  volubilis. 

1877,  July  14  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  40. 
Phsedranassa  chloracea. 

1879,  Sept.  27;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  286. 
Phaius  tiiberculosus. 

1884,  July  19  ;  Vol.  XXVI. ,  p.  46. 
Phalasnopsis  intermedia  Portei. 

1882,  March  4  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  146. 

—  Lowi. 

1876,  AprU  1 ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  312. 

—  Sanderiana. 

1883,  Sept.    29;    Vol.   XXIV.,  p. 
270. 

—  Stuartiana  nobilis  and  P.  Schilleriana. 

1882,  August  r, ;  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  118. 
Philadelphus,  a  group  of. 

1879,  June  14  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  476. 
Pbilesia  buxifolia. 

1883,  April  28 ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  380. 
Phlox  Beauty  of  Edinburgh. 

1877,  August  25  ;  Vol.  XI L,  p.  184. 

—  divaricata. 

1883,  July  14  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  24. 

—  Bubulata  var. 

1877,  .June  10  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  502. 

—  subulata  vars. 

J880,  January  3  ;  Vol.  2^VII„  p.  Jg, 


Phyteuma  humile. 

1885,  July  25;  VoL  XXVIIL,p.90. 
Pinguicula  caiidata. 

1881,  August  22  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  212. 

—  grandiflora. 

1887,  Feb.  19  ;  Vol.  XXXI. ,  p.  168. 

—  vallisnerifefolia. 

1878,  April  13  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  338. 
Pinks,  a  group  of. 

1879,  Dec.  6  ;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  510. 

—  (Chinese)   Eastern   Queen   and  Crimson 

Belle. 

—  1877,  December  1  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  520. 
Pitcher  plants,  a  group  of. 

1880,  June  19  ;  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  542. 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariesi. 

1885,  March  14;   Vol.   XXVIL,  p. 
216. 
Pleione  tricolor  and  P.  humilis. 

1880,  August  21;  Vol.  XVIII. ,  p. 
180. 
Plum,  Transparent  Gage. 

1876,  March  4  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  226. 
Plumbago  capensis  and  P.  capensis  alba. 

1888,  April  21 ;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  364. 
Podalyria  sericea. 

1885, Oct.  17 ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  402. 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  plenissima. 

1876,  March  25  ;  Vol.  IX. ,  p.  288. 
Polemonium  confertum. 

1876,  November  25;  Vol.  X.,  p.  506. 
Poly  gala  Chamoebuxus  purpurea. 

1878,  January  12  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  36 ; 

and  1886,    August  14  ;    Vol. 

XXX.,  p.  148. 
Pontederia  azurea. 

1880,  March  6  ;  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  220. 
Potentilla  nitida. 

1884,  June  21  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  514. 
Potentillas,  a  group  of. 

1879,  Nov.  22  ;  VoL  XVI  ,  p.  462. 
Primrose,  new  forms  of  Japan. 

1878,  Nov.  23  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  466. 

—  old  double  crimson. 

1888,  Oct.  20 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  308. 
Primroses,  new  double  Chinese. 

1880,  Feb.  21  ;  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  176. 

—  yellow. 

1885,  Oct.  10 ;  VoL  XXVIIL ,  p.  374. 
Primula  capitata. 

1879,  Dec.  13;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  534. 

—  intermedia. 

1876,  July  8;  Vol.  X.,  p.  36. 

—  luteola. 

1880,  Nov.  13  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  486. 

—  minima. 

1885,  Sept.  5  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  250. 

—  oboonica. 

1884,  Sept.  6  ;  Vol.  XXVI.,  p.  206. 

—  purpurea. 

1887,  May  14  ;  Vol.  XXXI. ,  p.  444. 

—  rosea. 

1879,  July  5;  VoL  XVL,  p.  12. 

—  vulgaris  var. 

1877,  Nov.  24  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  496. 
Primulas,  new  single  Chinese. 

1885,  August  8  ;    Vol.  XXVIIL,  p. 
150. 

—  Chinese  semi-double. 

1886,  Oct.  30  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  410. 
Prunus  Pis.sardi. 

1887,  Sept.  10  ;  Vol  XXXIL,  p.  224. 

—  triloba. 

1H85,  Oct.  3  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  346. 
Pulmonaria  virginica. 

1885,   Dec.    26;    Vol.   XXVIIL,  p. 
662. 
Puschkinia  scilloides  (Chionodoxa  nana). 

1878,  Sept.  28  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  288. 

—  scilloides. 

;881,  January  29 ;  VoL  XIX.,  p.  120, 


Pyrethrums,  a  group  of  hardy. 

1879,  Oct.  25  ;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  370. 
Pyrus  coronaria. 

1881,  AprU  16  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  400. 
— •     Hosti. 

1881,  October  8  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  376. 
—    Maulei. 

1878,  April  27  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  390. 


R. 


Ramondia  pyrenaica. 

1885,  March  7 ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  194. 
Ranunculus  anemonoides. 

1882,  Sept.  16  ;  Vol.  XXII. ,  p.  252. 

—  Lyalli. 

1887,  Dec.  31  ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  606. 
Raphiolepis  salicifolia. 

1876,  June  24  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  596. 
Reinwardtia  tetragynum. 

1887,  Sept.  3 ;  Vol.  XXXIL,  p.  200. 
Rheum  nobUe. 

1880,  Oct.  23  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  406. 
Rhexia  virginica. 

1877,  April  14  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  294. 
Rhododendron  Aucklandi. 

1881,  Sept.  24  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  328. 

—  Aucklandi  hybridum. 

1877,  June  2  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  452. 

—  cinnabarinum. 

1879,  March  1  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  182. 

—  DaUiousianum. 

1885,  Sept.  26  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  318. 

—  Denniaoni. 

1885,  Sept.  26 ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  318. 

—  Kate  Waterer. 

1879,  October  4  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  308. 

—  lepidotum. 

1879,  January  11  ;   Vol.  XV.,  p.  36. 

—  Novelty. 

1877,  Dec.  22  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  592. 

—  Veitchi. 

1880,  Sept.  18 ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  280. 
Rhododendrons,  new  Javanese. 

1879,  Nov.  1 ;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  394. 
Richardia  sethiopica. 

1888,  June  23 ;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  584. 

1880,  Dec.  11 ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  596. 
Robinia  Pseudacacia  Decaisneana. 

1876,  January  8  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  36. 
Romneya  Coulteri. 

1878,  May  25  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  494  ; 
and  1884,  Nov.  8 ;  Vol.  XXVL, 
p.  400. 

Rosa  alpina  pyrenaica. 

1885,  June  13  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  544. 

—  indici  var. 

1887.  Aug.  13;  VoL  XXXIL,  p.  128. 

—  rugosa  alba. 

1876,  May  13  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  452. 
Rose  Alfred  K.  Williams. 

1882,  Sept.  30  ;  VoL  XXIL,  p.  296. 

—  Catherine  Bell. 

1876,  March  18  ;  VoL  IX.,  p,  266. 

—  Catherine  Mermtt. 

1883,  March  24  ;  Vol.  XXIIL ,  p.  268. 

—  Charles  Lefebvre. 
1883,  Feb.  13  ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  110. 

—  Comtesse  de  Serenye. 

1877,  January  20  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  50. 

—  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
1876,  January  15  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  60. 

—  Edith  GifFard. 

1888,  April  7 ;  Vol,  XXXIIL,  p.  3XG. 
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Rose  Jean  Ducher. 

1879,  Sept.  6  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  220. 

—  La  France. 

1883,  Feb.  24  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  180. 

—  Madame  de  Watteville. 

1888,  March  10;  Vol.  XXXIII..  p. 
220  ;  and  July  14  ;  Vol. 
XXXIV.,  p.  34. 

—  Marechal  Niel. 

1883,  May  12  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  426. 

—  Marie  Baumann. 

1883,  June  9  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  516. 

—  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

1876,  Feb.  12  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  166. 

—  Wm.  Allen  Richardson. 

1886,  April  24;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  374. 
Koses  Duke  of  Connaught,  Pearl,  and  Beauty 
of  Stapleford. 

1880,  May  15 ;  Vol.  XVll.  p.  430. 

—  Li  France  and  Mme.  Lacharme. 

1876,  Dec.  23  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  586. 

—  Marie    Van    Houtte   and   Comtesse     de 

Nadaillac. 
1879,  Jan.  25  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  80. 

—  May  Quennell,  Duchesse  de  VjJlombroaa, 

and  La  Rosiere. 

1878,  March  30  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  286. 

—  Mignonette  and  Paquerette. 

1886,  Feb.  6  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  118. 

—  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teaa  and  Jean  Liabaud. 

1879,  March  8  ;  VoL  XV.,  p.  298. 

—  New  single  and  semi-double. 

1886,  Jan.  9  ;  Vol.  XXIX  ,  p.  28. 

—  Reynolds  Hole  and  FranQois  Micheloa. 

1877,  May  5  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  356. 

—  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  and  Marie  Van 

Houtte. 

1879,  Oct.  11  ;  Vol.  XVL,  p.  330. 

—  three  new  English. 

1880,  Feb.  28  ;  Vol.  XVIL,  p.  198. 
Rubus  deliciosus. 

1880,  Oct.  9  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  358. 
Ruellia  macrantha. 

1887,  July  2  ;  Vol.  XXXI.,  p.  604 


Sagittaria  montevidtnsia. 

1885,  Jan.  3  ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  8. 
Salpiglossis,  a  group  of. 

1886,  Feb.  20;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  1C6. 
Salvia  farinacea. 

1876,  May  6  ;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  430. 

—  Pitcheri. 

1881,  June  11  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  600. 
Salvias,  a  group  of  winter-blooming. 

1882,  May  13  ;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  328. 
Sarracenia  Moorei. 

1886,  Oct.  16  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  366. 

—  Popei. 

1886,  Oct.  16  ;  Vol.  XXX  ,  p.  366. 
Saxifraga  Burseriana. 

1877,  Sept.  15  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  256. 

—  ctesia. 

1885,  July  11 ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  30. 

—  Fortunei. 

1887,  July  16  ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  36. 

—  oppositifolia  pyrenaica  maxima. 

1878,  Oct.  5  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  310. 

—  peltata. 

1876,  Sept.  30  ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  336. 
Schizostylis  coccinea. 

1884,  March  8  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  188. 
Schubertia  grandiflora. 

1887,  July  30  ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  84. 


Scilla  bifolia,  varieties  of, 

1885,  April  4  ;  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  286. 
Scotch  Briers. 

1886,  May  15  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  474. 
Scutellaria  Mocciniana. 

1876,  Dec.  30 ;  Vol.  X.,  p.  606. 
Sedum  corsicum. 

1885,  April  11 ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  315. 

—  sempervivoides. 

1881,  April  2  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  354. 

—  spathulifolium. 

1883,  Nov.  24 ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  462. 
Sempervivum  araclinoideum. 

1884,  March  22  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  232. 
Senecio  macroglossus. 

1884,  Aug.  2  ;  Vol.  XXVL,  p.  90. 

—  pulcher. 

1876,  June  17  ;  Vol.  IX,  p.  572. 

—  speciosus. 

1880,  Aug.  14  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  156. 
Sibthorpia  europsea  variegata. 

1875,  Jan.  23  ;  Vol.  VII.,  p.  70. 
Silene  Pumilio. 

1877,  Jan.  6;  Vol.  IX.,  p.  10. 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  and  white  variety. 

1883,  June  30 ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  588. 
Snowdrops. 

1877,  March  10  ;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  194. 

—  and  winter  Aconite. 

1888,  July  21 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  58 

—  eight  kinds  of. 

1886,  Jan.  23  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  74 
Sobralia  xantholeuca. 

1882,  Dec.  9  ;  Vol.  XXIL,  p.  508. 
Sonerila  margaritacea  var.  argentea. 

1885,  May  9  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  420. 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  rosea. 

1884,  June  7  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  474. 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima 

1881,  Dec.  17  ;  Vol.  XX  ,  p.  588. 
Spathoglottis  Lobbi. 

1882,  Aug.  26  ;  Vol.  XXU.,  p.  188. 
Speedwell,  New  Zealand. 

1885,  Sept.  19  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  292. 
Spigelia  marilandica. 

1877,  March  3 ;  VoL  XL,  p  174. 
Spiraea  Douglasi. 

1883,  March  17 ;  VoL  XXIII.,  p.  246 

—  palmata. 

1880,  Jan.  10  ;  VoL  XVIL,  p.  36. 
Squills,  two  new. 

1878,  Dec.  14  ;  V.  L  XIV  ,  p.  538. 
Stanhopea  platyceras. 

1888,  June  9;  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  534. 
Stenorrhynchus  speciosus. 

1884,  June  14  ;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  494. 
Sternbergia  lutea  and  S.  angustifolia. 

1887,  Jane  25  ;  Vol.  XXXI ,  p  582. 
Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum. 

1888,  Feb.  25;  VoL  XXXIIL,  p.  170. 
Stobeea  purpurea. 

1879,  Jan.  4  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  12. 
Streptocarpus,  vars.  of. 

1886,  May  22  ;  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  474. 
Stuartia  virginica. 

1878,  July  13;  VoL  XIV.,  p.  38. 
Sweet  Pea  Violet  Queen. 

1877,  Dec.  15  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  568. 


Tecophylsea  cyanoorocus. 

1881,  July  16  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  02. 
Telopea  specioaissima. 

1882,  Nov.  4  ;  Vol  XXIL,  p.  400. 


Thalictrum  anemonoides. 

1883,  July  14 ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  24;  and 
1885,  July  11;  VoL  XXVIIL,  p.  3L 

Thunbergia  laurifolia. 

1886,  Sept.  25  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  292. 
Tigridia  Pavonia  alba. 

1884,  Jan.  5;  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  6. 

—  Pavonia  grandiflora. 

1879,  Feb.  15 ;  VoL  XV.,  p.  142. 
Tillandsia  Lindeni  (vera). 

1  1876,  Nov.  11  ;  VoL  X.,  p.  466. 

—  Lindeni. 

1880,  Jan.  17  ;  VoL  XVIL,  p.  00. 
Toad-flax,  Alpine. 

1885,  July  25  ;  Vol.  XXVIIL,  p.  90. 
Torenia  Bailloni. 

1879,  Ftb.  8  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  122. 

—  Fournieri. 

1877,  Deo.  29  ;  VoL  XIL,  p.  CIO. 
Toxicophlsea  apec'abilia. 

1877,  July  7;  Vol.  XII,  p.  14. 
Tritoma  Macowani. 

1877,  Aug.  4  ;  VoL  XIL,  p.  112. 
Trillium  grandiflotuni. 

1883,  July  14  ;  VoL  XXIV.,  p.  24. 
Triteleia  uniflora. 

1885,  Dec.  5  ;  Vol   XXVIIL,  p.  588. 
Tropseolum  Hermtne  Grashofl". 

1881,  Oct.  15  ;  Vol.  XX.,  p.  398. 

—  polyphyllum  and  speci'  sum 

1878,  May  11  ;  VoL  XIIL,  p.  442. 
Tulipa  australis. 

1887,  Dec.  17  ;  VoL  XXXI L,  p.  561. 

—  elegans,  T.  retroflexa,  and  T.  viridiflora. 

1887,  Dec.  3  ;  Vol.  XXXII.,  p.  514. 

—  Greigi. 

1877,  May  12  ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  380. 
Tulips,  old  garden. 

1888,  Oct.  6;  Vol.  XXX IV.,  p.  324. 
Tydeea  Madame  Heine. 

1888,  Nov.  10 ;  VoL  XXXIV.,  p.  440. 

—  Robert  le  Diable. 

1879,  May  10  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  376. 


u. 


Urceolina  pi-ndula. 

1888,  May  12;  VoL  XSXlIL,  p.  43G. 
TTtricularia  EndresL 

1880,  Oct.  30  ;  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  432. 
—     montana. 

1882,  Dec.  2  ;  Vol.  XXII  ,  p.  486. 
Uvularia  sessihfolia. 

1883,  July  14  ;  Vol.  XX  LV.,  p.  24. 


V. 


Vallota  purpurea  magniflca. 

1886,  Sept.  11  ;  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  244. 
Vanda  ccerulea. 

1882,  April  15;  Vol.  XXL,  p.  254. 

—  Hookeriana. 

1883,  Jan.  6  ;  Vol.  XX [IL,  p.  10. 

—  insignis  and  var.  Schiceleriana. 

1884,  March  1  ;  VoL  XXV.,  p.  163. 

—  lamellata  Boxalli. 

1881,  June  4  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  574. 

—  Sanderiana. 

1884,  Feb.  9;  VoL  XXV.,  p.  104. 

—  tricolor  Patersoni. 

1883,  Feb.  10  ;  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  134 
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Verbascum  phlomoides. 

1885,  Feb.  28  ;  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  112. 
Verbenas,  new. 

1879,  March  15  ;  Vol.  XV.,  p.  222. 
Veronica  longifolia  subsessiUs. 

1881,  April  30  ;  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  448. 

—  pinsuifolia. 

1885,  Sept.   19;    Vol.   XXVIII.,  p. 
292. 
Vesicaria  greeca. 

1880,  Oct.  2  ;  Vol.  XVIII. ,  p.  332. 
Viola  bicolor. 

1882,  Oct.  28  ;  Vol.  XXII ,  p.  378. 

—  pedata. 

1887,  Feb.  19  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  168. 
Violets,  double. 

1885,  June  27  ;  Vol.  XXVH.,  p.  598. 


w- 

Wahlenbergia  saxicola. 

1888,  Dec.  1.5;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  558. 
Watsonias,  a  group  of. 

1880,  May  1  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  330. 
Weigelas,  group  of. 

1880,  May  8;  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  410. 


X 


Xanthoceras  .sorbifolia. 

1875,  Dec.  18  ;  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  524. 


Y- 

Yucca  Treculeana. 

1877,  Oct.  6  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  328. 

z- 

Zauschneria  califomica. 

1887,  Jan.  8  ;  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  28. 
Zenobia  specioea  pulverulenta. 

1883,  Dec.  29  ;  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  572. 
Zepbyrantlies  carinata. 

1888,  Jan.  7  ;  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  10. 
—    rosea  and  Z.  tubispatha. 

1877,  July  28  ;  Vol.  XII.,  p.  88. 
Zinnias,  French  Pompone. 

1886,  Sept.  18  :  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  270. 
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